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church.  From  the  appointment  of  the  seven  Hellenic 
deacon*  ( iota  vi. )  wb  learn  that  their  doty  under  the  apostles 
wa*  simply  to  distribute  elm*  from  the  public  fund.  In  the 
eeriy  diuttb,  however,  they  icon  came  to  ditclmrge  higher 
functions.  They  ajetated  the  bishop  and  presbyter  in  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary  ;  in  the  ad  ministration  of  the 
Eucharist  they  handed  the  elements  to  the  people ;  they 
instructed  the  catechumens,  and  in  acme  run*  taptdrad ; 
and  the  archdeacons  came  to  arercise  in  the  Sth  century 
the  judicial  power  of  the  bishop  over  the  inferior  clergy. 

Li  the  Church  of  England  the  form  of  ordaining  deaoooa 
declares  tftai  it  ia  their  office  to  assist  the  priest  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  holy  communion ;  in  which,  agreeably  to 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  they  are  confined  to  the 
administering  of  the  wine  to  the  communicant*.  A  deacon 
in  England  a  not  capable  of  holding  imy  benefice,  yet  he 


aprrratoi 
*  lecturer 


in  a  parish  church.     He  may  be 


ma  priest  and  deacon  on  the  asm 
hnrchea,  aa  in  apostolic  times,  t 


t  pix  from,  t 
mbdemoon; 


day.     In 

_   .._„ .,_ r ,  tb    " 

have  cliarge  only  of  tlm  pecuniary  afuun  of  the  <  _  _ 
In  the  Boman  Catholic  Ohurch  it  is  the  deacon's  office  to 
incense  the  officiating  priest  or  prelate ;  to  lay  the  corporal 
on  the  altar ;  to  receive  tile  paten  or  cup  from  the  sub- 
deacon,  and  present  it  to  the  person  officiating ;  to  ' 
the  choir;  to  receive  til 
■nd  to  cany  it  to  the 

nam,  when  the  swhlashop  gives  tne  Diessmg,  to  put  tne 
itnfre  on  his  head,  and  to  tve  off  the  archiepiscopal  pifl 
send  lay  it  on  the  altar. 

Deaeo%m.-~ -This  was  the  title  of  a  ministry  to  which 
women  were  appointed  in  the  early  church,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  perform  certain  functions  towards  female 
catechumen*  daring  the  ceremony  of  baptism  by  immersion, 
which  could  not  so  well  be  performed  by  the  deacons. 
Their  age  was  at  first  fixed  at  sixty  year*,  but  it  was  after. 
•nude  reduced  to  forty 


well  M  historically,  among  tl 
in  the  world.  It  is  called  in  Scripture  TU  Salt  Sea  {Gen. 
xiv.  3),  Tlu  $**  of  tht  Plain,  or  more  correctly  of  the 
IrabaA  (Dent  Hi  IT),  and  Ttu  Sal  Bta  (East  xIviL 
181  Joseph™  eafls it  Qu,  AtpkattU- Lab  (B.  J.ni.10, 
17),  ■  name  adopted  by  clastic  writers  in  illusion  to  the 


fatal  to  aaniBal  life,  and  in  the  Talmud  it  i*  called  the  Bra 
of  Sodom.  It*  common  name  among  the  inhabitante  of 
Palestine  is  BaMnt  Lot,  "  The  Sea  of  Lot," 

The  sea  ia  46  miles  long,  and  varies  from  6  to  9  in 
breadth.  Its  bed  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  Jordan  ;  aud  its  surface  baa  a  depression  of  no  lee* 
than  1808  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  Jordan 
valley  itself,  for  a  diatance  of  about  80  miles  to  the  north- 
ward and  30  to  the  southward,  is  also  below  tho  level  of 


i  e  general  contour  of  the  sea  is  *i 
oval,  with  a  number  of  bold  promontories  and  deep  bay* 
along  the  western  shore,  end  a  huge,  low  peninsula  on  the 
south-east  It  is  abut  in  on  the  east  anfl  west  by  parallel 
ranges  of  mountain*  which  rise  steeply,  and  in  soma  place* 
in  precipice*  of  naked  rock,  from  the  water.  The  western 
range  la  the  mountain  chain  of  Judeh,  and  is  composed  of 
white  limestone  intermixed  with  yellow  and  reddish  abate. 
It*  whole  eastern  *lope*  are  bare,  rugged,  end  desolate, 
forming  that  wilderness  in  which  David  found  an  asylum, 
in  which  the  Baptist  preached,  and  in  which  our  Lord  waa 
tempted.  The  average  height  of  the  cliffs  along  the  shot* 
is  about  2000  feet;  but  they  are  deeply  fissured  by 
torrent  beds,  which  are  all  dry  in  summer.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  fountains  in  the  glen*  and  near  the  shore, 
tho  most  celebrated  of  which  i*  the  Biblical  Engedi.  At 
tho  north-west  curve  of  the  tea  are  extensive  salt  marshes, 
end  at  the  sooth-west  is  a  range  of  hills  of  rook  sett,  7 
miles  long  and  300  feet  high,  called  JOatMm  ZTtdam,  "The 
ring*  of  Sodom."  On  the  south  of  the  see  lies  •  low 
marshy   plain,  partially   covered  with  jungle*  of  reeds, 
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The  mountain  range  along  tho  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea  U  tbe  sustaining  wall  of  the  tableland  of  Moab,  which 
baa  an  elevation  of  about  2800  feet,  and  is  therefore  4000 
feet  above  ths  lake.  At  the  southern  end  the  range  ii 
composed  of  ted  sandstone,  a  continuation  of  the  "  red" 
mountains  of  Edom.  At  the  valley  of  Karat  the  sandstone 
gives  place  to  limestone  ;  bnt  further  north  it  again 
appears  in  thick  strata  below  the  limestone.  The  range 
is  intersected  by  the  deep  and  wild  ravines  of  Kami:  (the 
Kir-Moab  of  the  Bible),  Mojeb  (the  ancient  Anton),  and 
Zerka  Main  (Moon).  A  few  miles  from  the  month  of  the 
latter  are  the  warm  springs  of  Osllirrhoe,  famous  in  Jewish 
ud  Roman  times.  A.  copious  stream  of  warm  sulphureous 
water  flows  into  the  lake  between  stupendous  cliffs  of 
sandstone.  North  of  Zerka  Main  the  eiiffii  alongtue  shore 
are  sandstone,  but  higher  up  the  limestone  overlies  the 
sandstone,  while  dykes  and  seams  of  old, trap-rock  also  occur. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  of  Sank,  on  the  south-east 
of  the  sea,  is  the  peninsula  of  Lis&n,  "The  Tongue."  Its 
neck  is  a  strip  of  bare  sand  about  3  miles  broad.  In  form 
the  peninsula  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  human  foot, 
the  toe  projecting  northward  np  the  centre  of  the  ■sea.  Its 
length  is  about  9  miles.  It  is  a  post-tertiary  deposit  of 
layers  of  marl,  gypsum,  and  sandy  conglomerate ;  the 
surface  is  white  and  almost  destitute  of  vegetation. 

The  Jordan  enters  the  lake  at  the  centre  of  its  northern 
end,  and  has  on  each  bank  a  low  alluvial  plain,  now  a 
desert,  and  mostly  coated  with  a  white  nitrous  crust.  In 
fact  the  whole  circuit  of  the  lake  is  wild,  dreary,  and 
desolate.  Bidges  of  drift  mark  the  water-line,  which  rises 
a  few  feet  in  spring,  when  tbe  Jordan,  fed  by  the  melting 
snows  of  Harmon,  flows  in  full  stream.  The  drift  is  com- 
posed of  broken  canes  and  willow  branches,  with  trunks  of 
palms,  poplars,  and  other  trees,  half-imbedded  in  slimy 
mod,  and  covered  with  incrustations  of  salt.  Living  in  a 
deep  cavity,  shot  in  by  naked  white  hills,  exposed  during 
she  long  summer  to  the  burning  rays  of  an  unclouded  sun, 
nothing  could  be  expected  on  ths  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea 
bnt  sterility.  Yet  here  and  there  on  the  low  plains  to  the 
north  and  south,  and  on  the  eastern  and  western  Bides, 
wherever  a  little  fountain  springs  up,  or  a  mountain 
streamlet  flows,  there  an  thickets  of  willow,  tamarisk,  and 
acacia,  among  which  the  birds  |aing  as  sweetly  as  in  more 
genial  cBmss.  The  Arab  also  pitches  his  tent  beside  them, 
and  sometimes  cultivates  a  few  patches  of  grain  and 
tobacco.  The  beet  causes  such  exoeesive  evaporation  that 
though  the  Jordan  and  other  smaller  streams  fall  into  the 
lake  tbe  water  seems  to  be  gradually  decreasing.  The 
marshes  along  the  shore,  especially  to  the  north  and  south, 
emit  pestilential  exhalations  during  summer  and  autumn 
which  are  fatal  to  strangers,  and  which  make  the  inhabi- 
tant! of  Jericho,  and  the  few  poor  tribes  who  pitch  their 
tents  in  the  surrounding  territory,  weak  and  sickly.  They 
are  degraded  end  immoral  also,  as  were  their  progenitors 
in  the  "  cities  of  the  plain.'* 

The  only  rain  of  note  close  to  the  Dead  Sea  is  the 
fortress  of  MaaarTa,  on  a  cliff  on  tbe  western  snore,  opposite 
the  peninsula  of  Tflsftn.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  tead 
struggle  between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.'  At  Engedi  there  are  a  few 
ruins ;  and  also  at  Ain-el-Feehkhah  on  the  north-west,  and 
on  a  little  peninsula  near  the  month  of  the  Jordan.  The 
ruins  of  Sodom  sod  Qomorrah  have  entirely  disappeared. 
Their  site  is  disputed,  for  some  hold  that  they  stood  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  Mm,  while  others  affirm,  that  they 
must  have  been  situated  at  the  southern  end. 

The  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  divided  into  two  sections '; 
the  northern,  extending  from  the  north  of  the  Jordan  to  the 
peninsula  of  LieHo,  is  83  miles  long,  and  is  a  regular  basin- 
shaped  cavity.  It*  sides  descending  steeply  and  uniformly 


SEA. 

to  a  depth  of  1308  feet.  The  southern,  section  is  shallow', 
the  greatest  depth  of  the  channel  between  the  peninsula  and 
the  western  shore  being  only  IS  feet,  while  no  part  of  the 
lake  south  of  the  peninsula  ■  morelhan  12  foot,  and  moat 
of  it  only  3  or  4  feet  deep. 

The  water  is  intensely  salt  and  bitter,  and  its  density 
is  so  great  that  the  human  body  will  not  sink  in  it.  The 
following  Is  an  analysis  of  water  lifted  by  Captain  Lynch 
from  a  depth  of  1110  feet,  ths  specific  gravity  of  which 
was  1-227:  - 

Chloride  of  ealdnm. B'107 

Chloride  of  m«gne«um. ...  14-889 

Chloride  of  sodium. 7*SSS 

Cblorido  of  potMUunL I  'flfiS 

Bulphatsoflims. U-070 

BiomJde  of  potassium 0.1S7 

Total 25-119 

The  presence  of  so  much  saline  matter  is  accounted -for 
by  the  washings  of  the  salt  range  of  Sodom,  the  numerous 
brackish  springs  along  the  shore,  and  the  great  evaporation. 
The  reports  of  early  travellers,  howevc-,  regarding  the  Dead 
Sea  were  to  a  great  extent  fabulous.  They  represented  it 
as  an  infernal  region,  its  black  and  fetid  waters  always 
emitting  a  noisome  vapour,  which  being  driven  over  the 
adjoining  land  destroyed  ell  vegetation ;  they  also  stated 
that  no  birds  could  fly  over  it  All  this  is  untrue  j  the 
water  is  aa  transparent  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
a  bath  in  it  ia  both  pleasant  and  refreshing. 

The  historical  notices  of  the  Dead  Sea  extend  back  needy 
4000  years.  When  Lot  looked  down  from  tbe  heights  of 
Bethel,  he  "beheld  all  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  that  it  was  well 
watered,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom,  even  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord"  (Geo.  nii.  10).  The  region  is  further 
described  as  a  "  deep  valley  "  l£mtt,  Gen.  xiv.  3,  8),  dis- 
tinguished by  "  fertile  fields "  (Sidthin).  The  aspect  now 
is  entirely  different  There  must  have  been  a  lake  then  as 
now;   but  it  was  smaller,  and  had   a  margin   of  fertile 

C"  ,  especially  on  the  southern  end, "  as  thou  comest  unto 
."  In  the  narration  of  the  capture  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain  by  the  Eastern  kings,  it  is  said  that  they  were 
situated  in  the  "  vale  of  Siddun,"  which  was  full  of 
"bitumen  (slime)  pita."  When  the  cities  were  destroyed, 
"  ths  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Qomorrah  brim- 
stone and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ; "  and  Abraham 
from  the  mountain  ridges  "  looked  toward  Sodom,  and 
toward  all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the 
country  went  up  aa  the  smoke  of  a  furnace  "  (Gen.  xii.  24, 
28).  The  sacred  writer  further  asserts  regarding  the  vale 
of  Siddim  that  it  became  the  Salt  Sea,  or  was  submerged ; 
and  consequently  it  now  forms  part  of  the  bed  of  the  lake. 

These  events  entirely  changed,  as  it  would  seem,  both  the 
political  and  physical  condition  of  the  whole  region.  Upon 
the  plains  originally  existing  round  the  sea  Gentile  and 
Jewish  records  combine  in  placing  the  earliest  seat  of 
Phoenician  civilisation.  "  The  Tynans,"  says  Justin,  "  first 
dwelt  by  the  Syrian  lake  before  they  removed  to  Sidon." 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  mentioned  aa  the  first  cities  of 
the  flanaanittsi  ;  and  when  Lot  went  down  from  Bethel 
"  the  cities  of  the  plain  "  formed  a  nucleus  of  civilized  life 
before  any  city,  except  Hebron  and  perhaps  Jerusalem,  had 
sprung  up  in  central  Palestine.  The  great  catastrophe  in 
the  days  of  Abraham  changed  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and 
gars  a  death-blow  to  its  prosperity.  With  the  exception 
of  the  village  of  Engedi,  and  the  small  town  of  Jericho, 
the  efreuit  of  tbe  Dead  Sea  appears  to  have  remained 
ever  afterwards  almost  without  settled  inhabitants. 

Recent  researches,  especially  those  of  M.  Lartet,  the 
Dae  da  Lnynes,  and  Canon  Tristram,  bavo  contributed 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  of  the 
Dead  See  basin.    It  is  now  shown  from  the  geological 
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stroetstre  ot*  th*  ntmU  In  the  valley  of  the  AnUi  to 
the  touth,  and  from  the  direction  of  the  lateral  ravines 
■which  fell  into  the  (net  Jordan  valley,  that  the  river 
Jordan  eonld  never  here  mn  into  the  Bed  See.  .The 
depratvm  of  the  Deed  Bee  ii  1308  feet,  while  the  eUtaticm 
of  the  watershed  ie  787  feet;  end  the  action  which 
upheaved  the  watenhed  ocetuTed  at  the  same  geological 
period  which  gave  to  the  whole  of  Palatine  its  present 
farm.  The  formation  of  the  Jordan  valley  M.  Tstrtet 
ececnnts  for  in  this  way.  At  some  remote  period  a 
fracfire  took  place  in  the  upper  strata  in  this  region, 
friending  north  end  south.  In  consequence  of  the  unequal 
strength  of  the  strata  the  western  aide  of  the  fracture  sajthj 
oeeeeiouing  too  abrupt  dip  observable  in  the  strata  on  the 
western  side  of  the  valley,  and  the  great  depression  of  the 
valley  itaelf;  while  the  eastern  side  of  the  fracture 
remained  at  titu,  showing  at  various  places  sIbm  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Deed  Bee  a  vertical  section  through 
the  limwlone  and  sendstone.  The  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea 
has  thus  been  since  its  foundation  a  reservoir  for  the  rain- 
fall ;  while  its  saltnesa  originally  proceeded  from  the  salt- 
spring  and  hills,  and  gradually  increased  by  evaporation. 

Deposits  of  greet  depth  have  accumulated  in  the  whole 
valley  since. its  formation,  composed  of  beds  of  gypsnm, 
mail,  flint,  and  alluvium,  similar  to  those  now  in  prooese 
of  formation  at  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  show 
that  at  one  period  the  whole  Jordan  valley  was  under 
water;  while  the  sides  of  the  valley  Indicate  snoceesivB 
stages  in  the  fall  of  the  water  from  the  time  whsn  its  sur- 
face was  on  the  level  of  the  ocean  down  to  the  present  age. 
The  bill-sides  and  strips  of  plain  on  both  the  eastern  and 
western  banks  of  the  Deed  Sea  are  marked  by  a  series  of 
terraces  or  shore-line*  The  highest  has  an  elevation  cor- 
responding to  the  level  Of  the  Mediterranean.  About  230 
fwt  above  the  present  level  of  the  lake  there  is  another 
shore-lino,  ntarxod  by  a  strip  of  alluvial  mail  nHmring  to 
the  rocks  end  clina,  particularly  at  the  north-west  angle. 
The  deposit  is  mixed  with  shells  of  existing  species,  layers 
of  gypsnm  and  gravel  This  line  would  correspond  with 
the  general  level  of  the  great  valley  northward,  through 
which  the  river  Jordan  has  cut  s  deep  channel  There  are, 
besides,  in  the  ravine*  which  descend  to  the  lake,  compara- 
tively recent  deposits,  reaching  op  their  sidee  in  places  to 
a  b«ight  of  400  feet,  and  then  sloping  down  in  a  series  of 
terraces  to  the  preeent  level  of  the  lake,  showing  the 
gradual  depression  of  the  water.  Tristram  also  remarked 
on  the  western  shore-  "no  lees  than  eight  low  gravel 
terraces,  the  ledges  of  comparatively  recent  beaches,  dis- 
tinctly marked.  The  highest  of  them  wee  44  feet  above 
the  present  see-level" 

Many  traces  of  volcanic  action,  both  remote  end  recent, 
have  been  observed  in  the  beam  of  the  Dead  See,  such  as 
trap  dykas,  and  hot  sulphur  and  brackish  springs.  Tristram 
describee  a  valley  at  the  northern  end  of  the  salt  range  of 
Sodom,  in  which  there  are 

"  logs  messes  of  bitumen  TstngUd  with  gravel     These  overlie  s 
thick  itntum  of  srdphrr,  which  seem  overliee  s  tktaker 
of  oend  m  anr/JLj  Irapngneted  with  eolphur  thrt  it  jleld 


_f  eend  ee  otioaelv  impregnated  with  eoluhu 
fsl  rasas  on  bsfij  iptfnefcd  over  a  bet  oral. 
taut  which  ws  pick  np  on  the  shore,  is  strongly  i 
'^sVltslitatiidlasBi 


kssknnsa,  a 

iTthsrs'  b7  any  phvsteal     " 

mts  ■strayed  Sodom  end  Gore r     ... , 

M  here  it  hen.  The  whole  upasrenee  point)  to  a  shower  at  hot 
eolphnr.  end  s>  irruption  of  bttmsea  apoa  fa,  whloh  weald 
aetanlly  be  calcined  sad  topwgnetod  with  Its  f rouse ;  sod  this 
st  e  geolofricil  period  crates  eebasqaent  te  ell  the  dwrrial  snd 
sDsvfil  sa&s*  A  which  we  have  sash  ibnniW  evidence.    The 


Jermettoa  of  the  valley,  sol 

while  th.  water  w  at  its  preeent  level,— therefore,  nrobehlj  aeame 
ta-atatorie  period."    1-— **I**l,  pp.  US,  v.f 
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'■  Setting  slid*  ell  precon 
record  of  oimteii  jdx.  is  we  led  it.  let  ni  ua  whi 
condition  of  the  country  throw!  scr  light  on  the  Biblical  nemtive 
Owtalnlv  w*  do  observe  by  (he  leke  (olphnreadbitinusn  in  ehnnd- 
encs.  Bulphar  eprinne  end  the  shorn,  enlpkni  is  stnwu,  whether 
in  layers  or  In  fragments,  over  the  desolere  plain* :  end  bitumen 
ie  Rested  in  met  floating  nmeee  from  the  liottom  of  tho  en,  oous 
through  the  leenree  of  the  rocks,  ie  deposited  with  envoi  on  the 
beeoh,  or  oppeon  with  selphnr  to  heve  been  precipitated  daring 
some  oacvebnau.  We  -  know  that  et  the  time  of  eerthqculic'e 
to  be  Detached  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.     Evm  - 

"a 


enlpbiu  from  tho 
he  plain,  so  that  the 


thing  leads  to 

TLerdiidlinu 
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lake,  would  soon  neied  devastation 
■moke  of  the  oonntry  would  go  np  i 
{L*nd  qf  Itnul,  p.  MS). 

Here  we  have  to  do  only  with  physical  facta  and 
appearance*.  A  mass  of  burning  sulphurous  matter  might 
be  ejected  from  some  open  crater,  at  u  often  the  case  with 
Vesuvius;  and  this,  falling  upon  the  cities  and  the 
bituminous  plain  around  them,  would  produce  just  such  a 
form  of  oonflagratiou  as  Abraham  it  stated  to  have  seen. 
The  valley  may  then  have  sank  a  few  feet,  and  became 
submerged.  This,  it  is  true,  it  mere  theory ;  it  it  a  theory, 
however,  suggested,  and  to  a  large  extent  confirmed,  by  the  , 
physical  aspect  of  the  country,  and  the  careful  observations 
of  travellers  around  the  lake.  The  subject  it  not  one  for 
vague  Bpecnlation,  and  much  lets  for  dogmatic  assertion. 
The  problems  which  the  Dead  Set  present  mnst  be-soWed, 
if  they  an  ever  to  be   solved,  by  scientific  research. 

It  ia  not  strange  that  the  Dead  Sea  has  never  been 
navigated  to  any  extent  It  teems  probable  from  the 
statement  of  Joseph™  (Ant.  ix  1,  2)  that  the,  Moabitea 
crossed  it  to  invade  Judah ;  and  he  tells  us  the  Romans 
need  boats  against  the  fugitive  Jews  (S.  J.  iv.  7,  0). 
Ooetigan  was  the  Aral  Id  modern  times  to  navigate  it,  going 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  to  the  peninsula  of  lisln  in 
the  boat  by  which  he  had  came  from  Tiberias.  He  after- 
wards died  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  In  1837  Moore  and 
Beck  conveyed  a  little  boat  from  Joppa,  and  visited  .some 
points.  Ten  yean  later  lieutenant  Molyneux  took  a  boat 
to  the  peninsula,  and  his  life  was  also  sacrificed.  The 
expedition  .of  Lynch  was  far  more  succowfoi,  end  he  was 
the  first  thoroughly  to  examine  the  shone,  and  to  determine 
the  depths  by  soundings.  Several  of  bit  party  took  the 
fever  which  ie  to  fatal  and  one  died.  Winter  ia  the 
propter  season  for  such  researches.  Bain  seldom  falls;  and 
the   air  during  the  depth  of  winter  it  fresh,  md    cold 


Iks  following  ere  the  feeding  works  which  wait  of  the  Seed 
lea  t~. BoWnera,  Pkfieal  OmrrafAy  of  Palatini  ;  De  Ssniey, 
■"We  eetfmr  it  la  Mm-  Jterte ,-  lynch.  Official  SUpert  to  Umud 
llatm  Otmnmmtj  Sitter,  Ctmpuratin  tJworapAy  of  Palatini, 
oL  I1L  eppendiiL  (J.  L.  P.) 

DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE.    See  BnXeDoirNe. 

DEAF  ±nd  DUMB,  It  is  a  not  uncommon  supposition 
that  deaf  mutes  are  dumb  on  account  of  some  vocal  or 
organic  defect,  whereas  the  .dumbness  arises,  with  very 
from  the  deprivation  of  hearing  caused  by 
accidental  dueaee.    Where  partial  or  total 

__j  with  the  tense  of  hearing  perfect,  it  will 

be  generally  f onnd  to  proceed  either  from  great  nervous 
debility  or  from  aome  mental  derangement,  and  not,  as  ia 
often  supposed,  from  some  defect  in  the  vocal  organs, 
which  in  the  congenitally  deaf,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
are  In  their  normal  condition.  Many  children  who  are 
enumerated  at  congeuitallr  deaf  have  the  sense  of  bearing 


WsTasrfcahlri  that  the  defect  of  hearing  a  not  generally  die 
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cotbtm  till  no  advanced  period  of  childhood,  and  though 
the  child  remains  mute  tie  real  cause  is  neither  readily 
acknowledged  not  properly  attended  to.  Children  who 
have  lost  their  hearing  after  the  acquisition  of  the  power  oi 
speech  cannot  be  included  in  the  claw  of  deaf  mutes  ;  the 
impression  -which  language  Has  made  on  their  minds  gives  to 
them  a  marked  superiority  over  tbosewho  aredeaf  from  birth. 

Such  a  calamity  as  the  deprivation  of  hearing  must  be 
productive  of  great  and  varied  disadvantages,  as  it  totally 
excludes  the  mind  from  an  extensive  class  of  ideas  and 
associations.  It  is  then  not  to  bo  wondered  at  that  this 
stats  of  social  isolation  should  occasionally  give  rise  to 
moroseness  and  despondency,  and  that  external  object* 
should  inspire  little  sense  of  surprise  or  admiration.  They 
are  simply  objects  recognized  by  their  form,  colour,  and 
texture,  and  the  emotions  they  raise  are  different  both  in 
character  and  in  intensity  from  those  experienced  by  hear- 
ing children.  This  physical  defect  has  not,  however,  any 
necessary  connection  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  intel- 
lectual capacity,  or  with  the  active  principles  of  our  nature. 
There  is  only  the  want  of  one  of  the  natural  and  most  im- 
portant avenues  to  intellectual  development,  with  its 
primary  consequence  of  dumbness,  and  its  secondary  one 
of  social  isolation.  Still,  the  denial  of  all  such  knowledge 
ae  can  be  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  ear  is 
somewhat  atoned  for  by  the  quickened  influence  of  other 
senses,  especially  that  of  sight  Thus  the  visible  marks  of 
attention  the  deaf  and  dumb  receive  from  others, — their 
caresses,  frowns,  and  smiles, — ell  make  a  corresponding 
impression  on  their  tender  minds,  and  m  they  grow  older 
they  watch  the  looks. and  gestures  of  those  near  them  with 
a  keenness  unknown  to  other  children,  so  that  the  slightest 
change  of  'expression  does  not  escape  their  observation. 
Their  affections  era  stimulated  and  their  passions  excited 
much  in  the  seme  way  as  in  other  children. 

The  proportion  of  children  born  deaf  wae  formerly  nip- 
posed  to  be  much  smaller  than  it  really  is.  Cases  have 
come  to  be  known  in  largely  increased  numbers  since 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  such  statistical  tables  as  an  given  in  this 
article  suggest  the  incorrectness  of  the  popular  supposition. 
The  institutions  which  have  been  founded  on  their  behalf 
have  not  only  diffused  correct  information  concerning  their 
number,  but  by  the  gratifying  success  of  the  educational 
methods  adopted  have  greatly  contributed  to  dissipate  pre- 
judicial notions  concerning  their  capacity  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, and  to  direct  public  sympathy  towards  the  claim*  of 
this  class.  The  latter  office  it  is  still  needful  that  they 
fulfil,  for  prejudices  yet  exist  against  deaf  mutes, — one 
of  these  being  the  general  supposition  that  they  are  very 
vicious  and  hot-tempered.  It  may  be  admitted  that  some 
of  them  are  so ;  and  it  may  even  be  granted  that  the  pro- 
portion of  mutes  with  such  dispositions  is  ss  high  as  in 
any  other  class  of  afflicted  persona,  for  in  the  case  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  there  are  undoubtedly  special  circumstances 
of  early  life  which  tend  in  no  small  degree  to  such  a  result. 
The  total  inability  of  parents  to  deal  with  their  abnormal 
peculiarities  mutt  be  included  among  the  causes  which  pre- 
judicially affect  their  dispositions,  and  overshadow  attractive 
features  of  their  character ;  and  the  kindly-intended  in- 
terference of  neighbours  with  the  parental  management 
often  prove*  morally  injurious  to  them.  Their  discernment 
of  right  and  wrong  is  equal  to  that  of  other  children ;  and 
hence,  when  neighbours  unwisely  seek  to  screen  them  from 
merited  punishment,  a  spirit  of  insubordination  is  excited, 
and  sullenness  or  passionsteness  is  induced.  It  should 
therefore  be  the  parent*'  utmost  endeavour,  when  punish- 
ment is  to  be  administered,  to  treat  these  children  im- 
partially. It  is  most  desirable  also  thatextemal  circum- 
stance* should  be  as  favourable  to  them  fa  possible,  sod 


everything  calculated  to  pollute  their  uncultivated  mind* 
kept  from  their  acute  power*  of  observation. 

Cauta. — The  causes  aaaigned  for  oongenilal  deafness  trd 
consanguineous  marriages,  hereditary  transmission,  iv<uk 
constitutions  of  parents,  scrofula,  climate,  and  the  ill-health 
of  the  mother  at  a  certain  period  of  life.  There  i* 
necessarily  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  real  cause  of  deaf- 
ness. That  difficulty  has  its  ground  in  the  uiinillinguess 
of  parents  to  admit  that  their  children  were  born  deaf. 
Their  deafness  is  often  attributed  to  some  infantile  disease, 
though  the  defect  is  congenital  Ou  the  other  hand,  wheu 
they  have  lost  the  sense  of  hearing  at  an  early  age,  Ihey 
may  be  included  among  the  cougenitally  deal  But  all 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  contain  instances  which 


and  perpetuate  the  disease  qf  deafness.  In  all  cases  of 
congenital  deafness  it  will  be  found  that  there  exists  soma 
disorganization  of  the  organ  of  hearing  itself,  some  obstruc- 
tion in  the  internal  iar  orcompressiou  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
whereby  the  vibration*  of  the  ear  are  prevented  from  pro- 
ducing the  required  effect  upon  the  internal  pari*  of  the  ear, 
or  from  being  communicated  to  the  brain. 

Afterbirth  or  acquired  deafness  occurs  at  all  ages,  and 
has  it*  origin  in  such  disease*  a*  small-pox,  measles,  typhus, 
convulsions,  paralysis,  hydrocephalus,  and  other  affections 
of  the  brain,  and  "  scarlatina,  which  more-  frequently  than 
any  other  disease  leaves  the  patient  deaf,  in  consequence  of 
the  inflammatory  atate  of  the  throat  extending  to  the 
internal  ear,  causing  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the 
delicate  apparatus  on  which  hearing  depends ;  such  being 
the  esse,  especial  attention  should  ba  directed  during  the 
course  of  the  disease  to  the  state  of  the  throat,  so  as  to 
prevent  if  possible  the  inflammation  extending."  Vaccina- 
tion has  been  the  means  of  greatly  decreasing  the  cases  of 
deafness ;  and  doubtless,  ss  sanitary  Isws  become  more 
general,  the  introduction  of  perfect  sewerage,  pure  water, 
and  good  ventilation,  will  all  tend  to  lessen  the  liability  to 
those  symotic  disease*  upon  which  deafnea*  supervenes. 
Amongst  other  canees  of  deafness  are  cold,  and  severe  blows 
or  falla  upon  the  head.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
proportion  is  about  60  per  cent,  congenitally  deaf  to  10  per 
cent  accidentally  so;  end  the  census  returns  for  1871  ahow 
that  of  the  1031  inmate*  of  13  institutions  of  England  snd 
Wales  63  per  cent  were  congenitally  deaf.  Consanguineous 
marriages  are  perhaps  the  most  fertile  source  of  deafness, 
which  fact  is  established  by  the  numerous  case*  of  deaf 
children  who  are  the  offspring  of  first  cousins.  It  is  not 
only  so  in  England,  but  in  other  countries  of  Europe 
and  in  America.  Dr  Buxton  says,  "  In  an  inquiry  which 
I  made  some  rime  ago,  I  found  that  about  every  tenth 
case  of  deafnees  resulted  from  the  marriage  of  cousin*." 
The  Irish  Commissioners' Heport  for  18T1  says,  "Too  close 
consanguinity  in  the  intermarriage  of  relatives,  and  also 
hereditary  predisposition,  have  long  been  supposed  to  be 
causes  of .  congenital  deaf-muteiam."  The  result*  obtained 
by  the  census  of  1871  tend  to  establish  these  suppositions. 

The  following  table  from  census  returns  for  Ireland 
exhibits  the  amount  of  deaf-mnteism  where  consanguinity 
of  parents  existed  : — 
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,  Thus  we  find  that,  in  201  instances  of  relationship  be- 
tween the  parenta  of  mute*,  80  were  in  tin  degree  of  first 
coraina,  63  in  that  of  second,  32  in  thai  of  third,  7  in  that 
of  fonrth,  and  in  14  they  were  more,ramotely  related, 
Dr  Bondin,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Aeademy  of  Sciences,  Paris, 

noticed  the  following  striking  result  of  inch  onions ; 

"Two  brother!  in  perfect  health,  and  well  ecmstitatsd  men, 
bid  utuTiad  two  sisters,  their  couaini-german.  The  slant  brother 
has  1ml  saTcral  children,  an*  of  whom  ii  deaf  sad  dumb  .  Toe 
other  brother  hu  had  ex  children,  the  But,  third,  ud  fifth  of 
whom  can  bur,  while  the  ascend,  fourth,  and  probably  the  nith  (en 
nunnt)  sis  oaef  and  dumb." 
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Oar*  wu  no  taw.     TTe  (lod  tm  tumtm*  the  m 

which  7  children  molted,  one  of whom  wsadsaf  snd'dmob.     Then 


•  following  results  of  833  n 
Of  thsHUa  children  of  those  mirrlsg.!  11*4  were  defsetire  in  ona 
wsyorenothar,  tit,— deer  and  dumb,  1(S;  blind,  BO;-idiotte,  SOS: 
insane,  SS  ;  epileptic,  00 ;  ecrofnlone,  S0U[  and  deformed,  98 ;  88*  died 
young  j  and  the  writer  concludes  by  remaking,  "  I  feel  satisfied, 
howenr,  that  107  research  gate  me  authority  to  iani  that  over 
10  per  cent  of  the  deaf  and  lamb,  and  oTtrBpsrcent  of  the  blind, 
and  nearly  IS  per  out  of  the  idiotic,  la  oar  State  instftotions  fa 
•nhJMB  of  thoae  defects,  and  thronghont  the  ooontry  at  large,  are 
the  offspring  of  kindred  parenta,  or  of  parenta  thamselTea  the 
descendants  of  blood  intermarriages-' 

Another  great  cause  of  deafness  is  hereditary  transmis- 
sion. "It  baa  clearly  been  ascertained,"  soys  Dr  Harrsy 
(0a  (As  Ear),  "  that  ths  moat  common  cause  is  a  strumous 
■nd  delicate  habit  of  body,  generally  hereditary." 

The  subjoined  table  from  the  oenana  returns  for  Ireland 
in  1871  proven  that  deaf-muteism  it  often  transmitted  by 
hereditary  taint  or  family  peculiarity.  The  table  ia  divided 
into  two  sections, — the  first  showing  where  the  disease  is 
transmitted  by  tite  father,  the  second  by  the  mother. 
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The  Cotnrnisaioneta*  Keport  ia  as  f  olio*  h 

"  Althwigh  ft  ha*  been  shown  that  mnteiam  1       

hereditary  taint,  yet  it  very  seldom  descends  directly  from  the 
parent  to  the  offspring,  which  is  manifest  from  the  following  results 
of  the  incjoirj  made  respecting  the  marriage  state  of  ths  oongenitally 


at  inqmrj  made  respecting  ths  marriage  scat 

:     A  iter  a  minute  investigation  of  this  at 

a,  77  males  and  IS  females,  of  tl 


deaf,  and  that  Sea  childi 
MtUsd  from  07  each  at 


It  inataaoss  of  ths  rntarmsrrisgs  of  persons  both  of  whom 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  from  19  of  these  marriages  M  ohildreo 
resulted,  of  whom  only  urn  was  deaf  and  dumb,  s&d  another  wu 
deaf  only.  Ths  gjand-psrena  of  the  former  on  the  mo  that's  side, 
and  a  grand-nnols  of  the  fatha's,  wars  also  deaf  and  dumb.  Of  SIS 
children  rssobang  from  87  0*  the  afore-mentioned  marriages,  only 
two  wan  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  deaf  only.  In  a  casa  of  the 
intermarrisge  of  congenital  deaf  mutes,  although  ths  hosband'a 
parents  were  second  consuls  and  the  wife's  also  related,  and  her 
=——  deaf  and  dumb,  yet  none  of  the  1  childmh  resulting  from  the 


marriage  ware  in  any  wav  si 

The  Principal  of  the  Mew 

that  ft  is  much  the  moat 


York  Inattention  sera. 


One  hearing  and  ore 
oongenitaDy  deaf 

One  incidentally  end  one 
eongsnitsllr  deaf 

Both  oongeultally  dssf. , 


From  this  it  appears  that  in  86  families,  with  one  parent 
a  congenital  deaf  mate  there  were  218  children,  of  whom 
21  ware  'deaf  and  dumb,  or  abort  one-tenth,  of  the  whole. 
In  the  24  families  with  both  parenta  congenital  deaf  mates 
there  were  67  children,  of  wham  IT  were  deaf  and  diunb, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  whole.  The  proportion  of  deaf. 
mote  children  of  parenta  both  oongenitally  deal  is  thus 
more  than  three  times  greater  than  of  parenta  only  one  of 


whom  is  oongenitally  deaf. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  propo 
constituted  as  shore,   who  had  dee 
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parent,  with  at  least  one  deaf -mate  ehfldf  is  about  one-tenth 
of  the  whole,  while  the  proportion  of  the  families  haying 
both  parenta  oongenitally  deaf  with  a  deaf-mute  child  or 
children  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole.  The  above 
tables  ahow  the  amount  of  deafness  transmitted  by  the 
marriage  of  one  oonganitaHy  deaf  with  one  bearing  person. 
The  cases  of  deefoeee  resulting  therefrom  are  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole,  whereas  those  from  tho  intermarriage  of 
deaf  mutes  are  abont  one-third.  Similar  results  conld  be 
obtsined  from  reporta  of  snanr  of  the  inetitnliooa,  but  from 
what  has  already  boon  stated  on  this  oarjae  of  daafneaa,  it 
appears  that,  while  there  ia  sufficient  reason  to  justify  the 
prohibition  of  the  intermarriage  of  deaf  mutes,  the  excep- 
tional rases  of  deaf  mnta  ofispring  as  the  reeult  of  naJofal 
of  deaf  mntsa  with  hearing  parsons  would  not  justify  inter- 
ference in  such  marriages. 

Bidary  of  Imtruedoa. — In  early  times,  it  was  an  opinion 
maintained,  even  by  philosophers,  that  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dnmb  waa  not  possible.  '  It  was  then  believed 
that  language  could  only  be  acquired  through  the  medium 
Of  the  ear.  The  o/aplet  of  Luattios  is  well  known— 
O  ' 
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Parents,  influenced  liy  this  belief.  allowed  tlioir  children  to 
grow  ii]  1  without  culture.  They  vera  abandoned  to  them- 
selves, and  exiled  from  tbe  cnnininuity  ot  rational  beings.  ' 
To  such  ti  culpable  extent  ni  this  prejudice  carried,  that 
it  hex  lieen  the  practice  in  Rome  countries  to  destroy 
children  who  remained  at  three  jeara  of  age  incapable  of 
either  bearing  or  speaking,  and  by  the  code  of  Justinian 
deaf  mnt  as  am  declared  to  be  incapable  of  civil 
■eta.  In  'Franca,  the  very  birth  of  such  children  was 
accounted  a  tort  ut  disgrace  tn  the  family  from  which 
they  sprang,  and  the  duties  of  humanity  were  deemed 
lo  extend  110  further  in  their  behalf  than  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  animal  existence,  while  they  were 
carefully  secluded  from  tbe  eyes  of  the  world  either  within 
the  walls  of  the  cloister  or  in  some  hidden  asylum  in  the 
couutiy.  Abandoned  thus  early  to  their  fata,  and  regarded 
as  little  better  than  idiots,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their 
future  behaviour  should  have  been  inch  aa  might  «eem  to 
justify  tbe  erroneous  views  which  bad  prompted  this  un- 

S nonius  treatment  The  progress  in  the  art  of  instructing 
e  deaf  and  dumb  was  in  consequence  greatly  retarded ; 
attempts  to  inn  tract  them  were  scarcely  known,  and  no 
school  wan  established  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. In  the  4th  century,  fit  Augustine,  influenced  by  the 
dictum  of  Aristotle,  expresses  his  unfavourable  opinion 
respecting  their  ability  to  obtain  any  religions. knowledge, 
remarking,  "  tliat  deafness  from  birth  makes  faith  impos- 
sible, since  he  who  is  born  deal  can  neither  hear  the  word 
nor  learn  to  read  it."  Tint  in  this  enlightened  age  it  has 
been  fully  pruied  that  the  neglect  and  forgetfnlness  to 
which  then  outcasts  were  formerly  consigned  were  founded 
on  very  mistaken  notions  of  their  mental  capacities. 

The  first  instance  of  a  deaf  mate  being  instructed  ie 
mentioned  by  Bcde  in  686,  No  other  case  is  met  with 
till  some  centuries  afterwards.  Rodolphus  Agriculs,  of 
Heidelberg,  who  was  born  in  1443,  sod  died  in  1485, 
make*  mention  in  his  D*  Invention*  Dicdeetita,  of  an 
educated  deaf  mute ;  but  this  instance,  and  probably  others, 
were  discredited  on  the  ground  of  their  impossibility. 
Jerome  Cardan,  a  native  of  Paris,  born  in  1501,  took  a 
mora  philosophical  view  of  the  subject,  and  says,  "Writ- 
ing is  associated  with  speech,  end  speech  with  thought, 
bat  written  characters  and  ideas  may  be  connected  without 
the  intervention  of  sounds  f  from  which  he  furtbiw  argues 
that  "the  instruction  of  the  deaf  is  difficult,  but  it  it 
possible."  It  was  no  duubt  this  enlightened  view  that  gave 
to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  its  first  and  greatest 
impn.Ua,  A  Spanish  Benedictine  monk  of  the  convent  of 
Sabugun  in  rJpeiii,  named  Pedro  de  Ponce,  who  was  bom 
in  Valladolid  in  1520  and  died  in  1584,  ie  the  first  person 
who  is  recorded  to  have  instructed  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
taught  them  to  apeak.  He  was  fifty-six  years  old  when 
Jerome  Cardan  died,  and  be  had  no  doubt,  from  his 
association  with  Cardan,  imbibed  his  principles.  He  has, 
however,  left  no  work  upon   the  subject,   though  it  is 

C'mble  that  the  substance  of  his  method  is  contained  in  a 
k  of  Bone  t,  secretary  to  the  constable  of  Castile,  printed 
at  Madrid  in  1620  under  the  title  of  Reduction  d*  lot 
Itlrai  y  aria  para  enuHar  d  hablar  d  lot  mudoi  In  the 
time  of  Boost  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
becoming  mora  general  and  wss  entered  upon  by  several 
persona,  both  in  Italy  and  in  England.  Dr  John 
Bulwer,  an  English  physician,  and  Dr  Wallis,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  were  both  engaged 
in  the  work  in  England  obect  the  same  time,  though  it  is 
not  accurately  known  to  whom  the  honour  of  being  its 
prime  mover  b  due.  The  former  published  a  treatise 
on  the  education  of  the  deaf  pad  dombjn  18*8,  several 


yean  before  Dr  WaQis's  valuable  and  able  work  bad 
appeared.  Id  the  year  16S9,  some  years  after  Dr  YTailis  a 
writings  and  practice  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb 
hod  been  known,  Dr  XT.  Holder,  recur  of  Blotohiugtnn, 
published  a  work  entitled  £iementi  of  Speed,  ttUK  an 
Appendix  concmiing  rertoru  Deaf  nud  Dumb  ;  iu  1070 
George  Sibscote  issued  a  Treitlit*  antrerning  tltotc  mho  in* 
Bom  Deaf  and  Dumb;  and  in  the  year  1680  George 
Dalgorno,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  published  au  able  and 
philosophical  work,  under  the  title  of  Didaxtdoa-pkiii, 
or  the  Deaf  mid  Dtimi  Man'*  Tutor,  which  wss  reprinted 
some  years  ago  by  tbe  Maitlaud  Club.  This  last-named 
work  is  considered  by  Professor  Porter  as  "  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  important  productions  iu  tbe  nhiils 
history  of  tbe  art."  To  an  early  work  of  bis,  entitled 
An  SyioYum,  both  Bishop  Willrius  and  Dr  Wallis  v.  ere 
indebted,  but  they  never  mention  his  usuie.  This  nn- 
geueroua  silence  unfavourably  contrasts  with  Leibnitz's 
frequent  commendation  of  tbe  work.  Above  all  others, 
John  Conrad  Amman,  a  Swiss  physician  living  at  Amster- 
dam, distinguished  himself  by  his  ingenious  and  successful 
method  of  teaching  tl.e  deaf  and  dnuib  to  speak.  He 
reduced  the  work  to  a  fixed  art  or  method,  which  ha 

E'lliabed   in    bis   Surdui    Loqveat,   1693,  whereof    an 
glish  translation  was  afterwards  published  by  Daniel 
Foot 

In  Prance  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf  "and  dumb  was 
late  in  receiving  tbe  attention  it  deserved,  in  continuance 
of  the  still  prevalent  doubt  as  to  its  practicability,  atuiongh 
many  instances  of  success  in  other  countries  were  generally 
known.  It  was  nut  till  about  the  middle  of  the  llth  ' 
century  that  the  subject  wss  taken  up  with  any  interest 
Vanin,  a  Father  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  made  soma 
attempts  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  deaf  end  dumb, 
but  bis  work  was  cut  short  by  death.  After  him  coma 
Ernand,  Bodriguei  Pereira,  tbe  Abbe  Deschsmps,  and  the 
Abbe1  de  l'Epde.  In  Silesia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18tb 
century,  W.  Kerger  established  his  method  on  the  principles 
of  John  G  Amman;  and  in  1718  George  Bsphel,  a 
German,  and  contemporary  with  Kerger,  published  the 
system  ha  had  carried  out  in  the  education  of  three  deaf 
mutes  in  his  own  family.  All  this  interesting  work  had 
been  accomplished  before  any  public  school  for  tbe  deaf 
and  dumb  had  been  established ;  and  it  was  not  till  1760 
that  Abbe  de  1'E-pee  started  the  first  school  in  Paris. 
About  the  same  time  Thomas  Braidwood  opened  a  school 
in  Edinburgh ;  and  in  1 778  Heinicke  b  Germany  founded 
another  at  Leipeic  under  the  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment, where  be  punned  the  system  of  articulation  and 
lip  reading  which  forma  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the 
German  schools  of  tbe  present  day.  Thomas  Braidwood 
made  himself  famous  by  his  remarkable  ■access.  He 
was  visited  by  Dr  Johnson  when  on  his  tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  who  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with  the 
success  in  what  he  considered  a  great  philosophical  curiosity. 
In  1783  Braidwood  left  Edinburgh  and  opened  a  •school 
at  Hackney,  near  London,  where  he  continued  bis  arduous 
duties  till  1806,  when  he  died.  Two  of  his  sous  became 
instructors  of  the  desf  and  dumb.  A  school  wss  opened 
in  Edinburgh  by  one  of  them  in  1810,  and  the  other 
started  a  school  at  Birmingham  in  1820.  In  the  year 
1792  the  first  public  school  in  Great  Britain  for  the  gra- 
tuitous education  of  the  deaf  end  dumb  was  opened  in 


instructor.  Since  the  above  date  (1792)  schools  have  been 
established  in  many  of  tbe  princroal  towns  of  Europe  and 
America, 

Method*  (f  Instruction.— All  the  institutions  and  schools 
for  the  education,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  employ  on*  or  other 
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been  found  'si  impracticable  to  make  fie  change  u  to 
substitute  articulation  and  lip  reading.  Signs  to  the 
educated  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  a*  cmtchee  to  the 
halt— to  be  used  only  when  occasion  requires, — uthorwiee 
their  constant  dm  will  tend  to  enfeeble  rather  than 
strengthen  the  intellect,  In  the  tizth  report  of  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  following 
'i  jpvon  a«  an  answer  of  a  deaf  mate  to  the  qnestjon. 


of  the  two  following  method*— (1)  that  in  which  the  sign 
language,  and  manual  alphabet  f orm  the  basis  of  instruction, 
■with  articolati™  end  Up  reading  to  a  greater  or  lest  extent, 
hot,  aa  a  rub,  only  for  the  aemi-mnte,  aemi-deaf ,  and  those 
of  the  congenitally  deaf  of  good  capacities,  and  who  show 
an  aptitude  for  it;  and  (2)  that  in  which  articulation  and  lip 
reading  form  die  basis  of  instruction,  and  the  sign  language 

and  the  manual  alphabet  are  need  mote  or  lees  aa  a  means  ._  ._  „„ .  .. .  „,„,   „v 

to  the  end.     The  former  is  the  more  general,  and  is  carried  i  "Which   do  you    consider  preferable the 

oat  in  all  the  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  (although  in  j  speech  or  of  i '  "  "  * " 
the  London  Asylum  articulation  and  Up  mailing  are  profee-  I      „ ,        . . 
•sdly  and  systematically  taught  to  every  popil),  in  America,     lmigueeeofsta. 
and  in  aome  of  the  Continental  echook     The  latter  ia  the 
one  chiefly  employed  in  the  German  and  Austrian  schools, 
and  is  followed  in  one  or  two  private  schools  in  London. 
The  eigne  in  use  in  ell  schools  are  of  two  hinds — 1 
natural,  and  the  conventional  or  arbitrary.     The  former  a 
those  with  which  all  deaf  motes  an  familiar  before  coming 
to  school,  and  which  they  nee  in  ordinary  intercourse  with 
their  friends.     The  latter  are  chosen  and  systematized  t 
the  teachers  of  the  several  schools,  and,  in  combination  wit 
the  natural  signs,  are  employed  to  convey  ideas  of 


are  great!/ 

n  of  signs, 


imitated  by  gesture,  admits  easily 
the  action  of  eating  by  lifting  the  hand  b 
followed  by  the  motion  of  the  jaws,  and  of  ,  „  . 
closing  the  eyas  and  reclining  the  head  ;  the  expression  of 
different  passions,  of  approbation,  or  disapprobation,  of  ti 
prise,  curiosity,  An,  may  all  be  signified  very  intelhgil 
by  modifications  of  the  countenance.  "  It  is  in  this  sun) 
manner,"  observes  Dr  Watson,  "that  two  or  more  deaf 
poisons  are  enabled  to  bold  instant  converse  with  each  otho: 
though  brought  together  from  the  most  distant  parte.' 
Thus  far  these  signs  may  be  termed  natural,  bat  the 
naturally  deaf  do  not  stop  with  this  language  of  pantomime 
When  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  attentive 
companions,  especially  where  two  or  more  deaf  persons 
happen  to  he  brought  up  together,  it  is  atfuiahing  what 
approaches  they  will  mike  towards  the  construction  of  en 
artificial  language.  By  an  arbitrary  sign  tosa  by  common 
consent,  or  accidentally  hit  upon,  they  will  designate  a 
person,  place,  or  thing,  and  this  sign  is  ever  after  need  by 
them  as  a  proper  name.  It  ia  impossible  to  give  a  verbal 
description  of  those  ■signs,  because  they  are  as  various 
at  the  fancies  and  circumttancea  of  their  inventors.  Tat 
being  grafted  on  the  parent  atock  of  natural  and  universal 
signs,  they  may  in  some  measure  be  regarded  as  dif- 
ferent dialects  of  the  tame  language,  Bnt  since  it  would 
be  impossible  by  mesne  of  natural  signs  alone  to  convey 
to  the  minds  of  the  deaf  ana  dumb  idea*  of  a  complex 
nature,  recourse  must  be  had  to  that  system  of  signs 
known  ae  conventional  or  arbitrary.  These  signs  have 
been  extended  and  rystematised  on  natural  and  philo- 
sophies! prinoiples  by  the  several  teacher*  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  they  differ  in  degree  in  all  schoola.  It  would 
be  impracticable  to  maintain  the  same  system  of  signs 
throughout,  even  should  such  be  desirable,  but  it  Is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  those  in  use  in  each  school  should 
be  so  cultivated  as  to  prevent  soy  confusion  of  ideas  by  the 
improper  use  of  them.  It  ia  by  their  aid  chiefly  that 
all  instruction  is  carried  on,  and,  aa  used  by  missionariea 
for  the"  deaf  and  dumb,  they  are  remarkably  serviceable, 
there  being  always  to  bo  found,  in  an  assembly  of  deaf 
mutes,  many  whose  minds  cannot  be  readied  by  any  other 
means.  Attempts  are  often  made  In  the  iruii  tutions 
for  Ae  deaf  and  dumb  to  dispense  with  eigne,  and  to  use 
the  manual  alphabet  alone  after  the  pupils  have  acquired 
a  certain  proficiency  in  language. '  Although  this  would 
prove  of  Immense  educational  edi 


tee  natural  language  of  St 


a  is  so  strong  that  it  haasrvsy* 


to  prefer  the  lingui^e  of  eigna  beet  of  It,  beesnsethe 

language  of  ligni  fa  capable  of  to  give  m*  oluddntion  and  under, 
standing  m-IL  I  in  fond  of  falsing  with  the  deaf  and  dumb 
utikklj,  without  harina;  ths  titmblw  of  the  voids  :  therefor*  the 
bnguisT  of  tigns  Is  more  itill  ind  culm  than  the  lsngnss*  of 
■pcech,  which  is  full  of  [alsahced  sod  trouble." 

The  Abbe  de  llilpee,  to  whom  teachen  of  mates  are  i 
indebted  for  the  methodical  and  ingenious  system  ol 
altogether  mistook  their  function  aa  a  means  of  edt 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  in  consequence  his  method  failed 
entirely.  He  gave  to  each  word  its  peculiar  and  appropriate 
gesture'  .in  the  natural  order  of  the  language;  and  by  .the 
intervention  of  these  gestures  he  succeeded  in,  enabling 
his  pupils  to  transcribe  whole  pages  of  the  most  abstract 
disquisitions.  The  substance  and  diction  of  these,  how. 
ever,  were  not  theirs  but  his  own,  and,  of  course,  the  ' 
gestures,  which  they  had  mechanically  associated  with 
certain  characters,  conveyed  to  them  no  notion  of  the  real 
signification  of  those  characters.  Notwithstanding  the 
radical  and  glaring  defects  of  De  rupees  method,  which 
could  have  had  no  utility  to  those  who  followed  it,  the 
ostentations  display  he  made  (which  was  of  a  nature 
particularly  calculated  to  impose  upon  superficial  observers) 
excited  the  astonishment  •and  applause  of  a  host  of  specta- 
tors ;  end,  being  seconded  by  the  impulse  of  hie  religions 
seal  and  beneficent  character,  it  soon  raised  him  to  a  high 
degree  of  reputation.  His  fame  spread  all  over  Europe, 
and  his  lectures  and  exhibitions  attracted  everywhere 
crowds  of  enthusiastic  admirers.  Some,  however,  esw 
through  the  delusion.  At  a  pubEc  exhibition  of  the  pupils 
of  ths  Abbe  Storck,  who  were  taught  according  to  this 
method  at  Vienna,  Hicolai,  an  Academician  of  Berlin,  pro- 
posed to  the  AbW  to  require  one  of  his  pupils  to  describe 
in  writing  the  action  he  wsa  about  to  perform.  The  chal- 
lenge being  accepted,  the  Academician  struck  his  breast 
with  his  hand,  upon  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  boy  wrote 
the  words,  "hand,  breast.''  Nicolsi  withdrew  Wrijtned 
with  this  proof  of  total  failure.  It  was  evident  that, 
tmiti  ng  their  apparent  knowledge  and  their  quick- 
writing  down  any  question  together  with  its 
,  both  had  been  equally  dictated  by  their  master, 
in  the  same  language  of  gesture,  hut  without  any  corre- 
sponding ideas  or  the  exertion  of  sny  intellectual  faculty, 
except  tost  of  memory.  They  were  utterly  incapable  of 
ingle  sentence  of  their  own.accoid;  and 
it  was  found,  accordingly,  that  their  spontaneous  answers 
Jo  questions  were  limited  to  the  monosyllables  yes  and 
no,  of  which  it  lis  even  doubtful  whether  they  fully 
understood  the  m— win»  The  proper  method  by  which 
the  pupils'  knowledge  of  the  eonsbmetion  of  Ungoap  oan 
be  tested  is  by  dictating  the  lesson  in  the  sign  language  in 
the  manner  in  which  deaf  mates  themselves  nee  it,  without 
any  regard  to  logical  or  grammatical  distinctions.  Host 
pupils  after  a  few  months'  instruction  will  bo  ahle) 
to  write  down  a  very  fair  piece  of  composition  If 
dictated  by  the  method  as  employed  by  the  Abbes  de  rEgh 
and  Storck,  but  without  understanding  its  mssttPM  The 
following  instance  will  at  once  explain  the  way  in  which 
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Let  ft  he  supposed  tint  ■  girl  liscl  been  terra  by  n  dmf  am 
child  to  drop  ■  cup  is"  milk  which  ue  wu  carrying  home.  He 
■■ouW  relate  thri.-ifi'lant  in  ihpMlnBingoiderof  niin  wnit  ftw.T. 
glri-wett-cii)>-niilk-raiTT-homs-(lm]L     Tbie  mode  of  dl 


The  value  of  the  language  of  signs  is  well  (upraised  by 
the  principal  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the '  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  who  says : — 

"The  n»!  of  good  scaffolding  nnut  attend  11m  croc H on  of  every 


—  ii  the  sign  tannage  _ 

mill  education,  end  only  tyros  in  erehitectnm  or  nil]  cation 
Id  disptnw  Kith  either.  The  riper  the  experience  the  deebar 
convictiou  comes  ot  the  necessity  erd  niarnluen  of  the  ngn 
i«u^iuge,  end  in  it*  He  we  find  the  corner  itone  of  ill  deaf  mate 
insti  tot  ions.  The  eultWetlon  of  it  end  it*  effect!  re  nee  Is  the  only 
peculiar,  althongh  not  the  chief  qualification  of  the  teaeheT.  He 
will  teach  written  language  by  the  «kn,  laying  aside  the  letter  es 
soon  ae  the  read;  nee  of  the  Tanner  ha*  been  second.  It  la  not 
ttaoaauy  to  descant  npon  the  beauty,  the  grace,  or  the  power  of 
the  ago  language.  The  mut*  hae  no  other,  and  the  teacher  nnut 
Bat  ana  improva  it  ai  beat  he  may.'* 

Hie  first  lemon  in  which  tfaa  pu  pila  are  inatrnc  ted  on 
their  entrance  into  school  ia  the  mods  of  visible  commnui- 
(ation  known  an  tha  finger  or  manual  alphabet  There  are 
two  kinds  of  this,-  -the  donbled-liar.ded  alphabet,  where 
the  letters  are  expressed  by.  toe  ditpositionE  of  the  fingers 
of  both  binds,  and  the  nrj/U-handed,  in  which  the  letters 
are  formed  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  -  It  is  supposed 
that  the  former  was  derived  from  a  finger-alphabet  whiUi 
appeared  in  a  work  by  Ddgarno ;  and  the  latter  ia  said  to 
hare  been  invented  in  Spain,  and  appears  to  Lave  been 
published  in  a  work  by  Bonet  to  which  the  AbbS  de  l'Epfe 
was  much  Indebted. 


properly  instructed  convene  with  Ebe  utmost  rapidity  by 
this  method  ;   habit  enables  them  to  follow  with  the  eye 

•ft  -g^-t-g 

-1 4 1 1 4 


-  COOQ  BAD 

The  Oenble-hended  Alphabet,  as  in  nse  In  ant  of  the  echoes. 

for  the  deal  and  dumb  In  England. 
Talkuuj  with  the  fingers  ia  an  art  easily  acquired  and 
retained,  or  recovered  if  lost,  and  it  fruninhesVready  sub, 
totnU  for  pan  or  pencil;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  by 
these  fnmifinr  vnth  it  that  the  extent  to  wKcWdeuf 
jwwitaibli  to  understand  any  comtnuieatioD  will 
Iff"*"**  "ft-  the  State  of  his  education,  or  npon 
he.  knowledge   of  language.     He  d«sf  «ui  dumb  wEr, 


The  Btngle-hsiided  Alphabet,  e*  n«i  in  the  Amerim  end  Cant)- 

cental  schools,  and  also  in  one  or  tiro  English  schools. 

motions  which  to  others  would  be  too  rapid  for  obwrration. 

They  readily  catch  at  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  crnastiuu 

before  it  rs 'half  spelt 

Aniadalian. — Another  very  important  branch  of  tie 
edocationof  the  deaf  and  dnmb  is  that  system  by  which  deaf 
mutes  are  taught  to  -peak  and  to  luuiertfiiud  the  speech  of 
others  by  merely  watching  the  motion  of  the  vocal!  imam 
This  method  is  by  no  means  novel,  as  it  baa  long  Been 
practised  insoroeof  the  school*  in  England,  and  the  earliest 
attempts  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  apeak  appear  to 
have  bean  as  successful  as  those  in  modem  time*.  Ws 
learn  from  the  Venerable  Bede's  JcrfewoaW  Witorj 
(Quoted  by  ths  Abbe  Carton  in  bis  Annual  if  the  Deafmd 
Dumb  and  Blind}  thatadeaf  man  was  taught  to  pronounce 
words  and  sentences  by  John,  biahnp  of  Hagulstadt 
(Hexham),  in  the  year  685 ;  and  from  th.il  time  ne  meet 
with  only  isolated  cases,  till  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  when  Samnel  Heinicke  eatabhshed  a  school  where 
this  system  formed  the  basis  of  instruction. 

It  would  at  first  sight  appear  scarcely  credible  that  a 
person,  without  the  guidance  of  the  sense  of  bearing,  would 
be  able,  merely  by  watching  the  position  and  actions  of  the 
"■pans  of  the  voice,  to  utter  articulate  sound*,  with  any 
jerahle  perfection.  Experience,  however,  baa  shown  that 
is  accomplishmeut,  though  laborious  and  tedions  of 
scquisition,  is  not  attended  with  extreme  difficulty.  Great 
patience,  pereeverstice,  and  kindness  are  qualification  a 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  ensure  nieces*  in 
.  sees,  and  the  degree  of  success  will  greatly  depend 
upon  ths  number  of  children  among  whom  the  teacher  has 
to  divide  hia  attention.  A  wide  difference  niuat  ever  be 
perceptible  between  ths  speech  of  the  deaf  aud  those  who 
hear.  This  artificial  apaech  U  laborious  and  constrained. 
It  frequently  conveys  the  idea  of  pain  as  well  as  effort,  and 
as  it  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  ear  of  the  speaker,  it  is 
often  too  loud,  and  generally  monotonous,  harsh,  and  dis- 
cordant It  is  often  from  this  cause  scarcely  intelligible 
«<*M  to  those  who  an  sarnstoaned  to  its  tones,    Ttw 
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i  and  lip  Hiding  peuvaiia  in  **»  Qer- 

„ji  sad  other  Continental  spools,  when  this  art  baa  bean 
cultivated  with  greater  success  than  in  Eaglud,  which 
must  bo  attributed  to  the  adaptability  of  the  German 
to  thie  peculiar  mods  of  acquiring  speech  j  the 
of  tide  quotum,  as  far  as  it  concerns  an; 
•  individual. 


good  capacity,  with  a  well-tonad  voice,  can  make  snrprii. 
ingprogroesin  the  handa  of  private  tutors ;  bat  the  limited 
success  which  hat  attended  this  method  of  instruction  with 
number*  haa  not  induced  teacheia  to  introduce  it  generally 
into  large  institutions,  bat  rather  to  natrict  it  to  special 
esses.  Moat  of  the  German  teachera  consider  that  artd- 
ralstion  is  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  thought,  and 
can  be  am  rnsefiiHy  taught  to  tha  majority  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  but  moat  teachen  of  experience  in  England  hold 
quite  the  opposite  opinion,  and  teach  it  only  to  the  semi- 
mute  and  semi-deal  Tbia  subject  coutinnea  to  be  much 
disputed,  and  the  question,  whether  or  not  it  should  form 
a  part  of  the  course  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent,  if  atQl  keenly  dis- 
cussed. The  American  institutions  have  Bent  over  to 
Europe  from  time  to  time  p*hbb  of  their  most  distingnislu»l 
instructors  to  investigate  the  methods  carried,  on  in  the 
English  and  Continental  schools.  Thoy  made  moat  minute 
eu-nnnatjons  of  the  different  systems,  and  were  somewhat 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  German  system  so-called  did 
not  possess  such  advantages  over  theirs,  or  the  French 
system,  aa  they  had  been  led  to  expect  Mr  Gallaudet,  in 
his  report  to  lie  board  of  directors  of  the  Oolumba  Inati- 
tntion.for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  says ; — "  Nothing  in  my 
foreign  investigations  hal  led  me  to  question  the  rhnrnrtnr 
of  the  foundation  on  which  the  system  of  instruction  pnr- 
sued  in  our  American  institutions  ia  baaed.  It  ia  plainly 
evident,  from  what  ia  seen  in  the  articulating  school*  of 
Europe  and  from  the  candid  opinion!  of  tha  beat  instruc- 
tors, ttart  oral  language  cannot,  in  tha  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  be  mastered  by  a  majority  of  deaf  mutes.'  Thn  fol- 
lowing ia  the  opinion  of  us  Bev,  George  Day : —  "Aa  i 
regular  part  of  a  system  of  public  instruction,  its  introduc- 
tion into  our  institutions,  I  am  persuaded,  would  be  a 
serious  misfortune."      Mr   Hawkins  (for  many   years   a 

connection,  to  represent  the 

ties,  Bey* ;—"  Scarcely    more  tnan  one  W  tuny  attaina 

The  experience  of  Dr  Wateou,  for  many  years  principal 
of  the  London  Asylum,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  it*  utility. 
In  support  of  his  opinion  he  states  the  following  argu- 
ment,  which  must  doubtless  be  allowed  to  have 


Thus,  persons  who  can  htar,  speak, 

BsMsns* ranoh  baton,  sad  bars  1st  gi ,,    .     .... „ 

.,__  .ita  pangiK  Tho  pcsssal  only  two  of  these  faadtaaa, 
ts  nmii,  who  can  hear  and  uptak,  but  who  cannot 
Sow,  u  desf  and  dumb  persona  educated  wlthont 
in  only  have  two  of  the  mom,  vis.,  the  third  and 
the  fourth,  mat  ia,  tha  impaaatmia  made  upon  Am  eye  by  chsracttrs 
sad  the  action  ol  the  hand  in  writing,  can  it  be  quaatloaed  mat  ws 
aattd  ssrrlM  by  adding  the  aefiasa  of  the  organ* 


learning  t..e  jwommriation  of  letters,  a  very  important 
ii  nig  on  in  the  mind  of  a  deaf  pawn,  usual;-  "~  - 

■art  nnderTtandiug;  of  tha  figurea  of  written  or, 

with  certain  moYemenm  or  actions  of  tha  organa  of  apaaah.  The 
varyhabtt  of  regarding  the  cms  si  the  ranrasariatfTC  of  the  other 
pme  the  way  for  oomiderinji  sesphssatHssi  ol  thoaa  actiona  or 
tharacttn,   si  tit*  sign  of  things  or  ideas    that  Is,  significant 


wonla,  writtsa  or  srtiauitt*.  T*  who  hear  oonsldcr  wordi  ehhsry 
H  aound ;  the  dssf  who  have  learned  to  sneak  consider  them 
rather  as  action*  r™>aeding  from  thamaelvia.  And  this  gives 
tiea  a  sort  of  tangible  property,  wbioh  ia  of  nit 
both  ss  respects  Ha  retaatiou  in  the  memory,  and  on* 
important  wee,  tha  mitatton  of  ideas  in  their  owe 
i  this  account  the  ttuw,  the  labour,  and  attention, 
iculate  speech  by  thoaa  who  an  dumb  through 

would  be  wall  bestowed,  even  if  their  .patch  wet* 

not  intelligible  to  others." 

In  America  oral  teaching  '"  now  receiving  much  atten- 
tion. It  haa  bean  introduced  into  several  of  the  existing 
institutions,  and  two  or  three  schools  have  been  established 
in  which  the  German  system  ia  reclurivsly  carried  out, 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  articulate  speech, 
the  ingenious  method  called  "  Visible  Speech,*  invented  by 
Mr  Melville  Bell,  haa  been  introduced.1  In  England,  also, 
there  are  several  ardent  advocates  of  the  oral  system. 

IKvte  of  School  Attendance.-  -After  the  foregoing  sketch 
and  criticism  of  tha  different  methods  which  have  been 
adopted  ■  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  ia 
natural  to  inquire  what  general  end  in  their  education  ia 
proposed  by  teachers,  and  what  principal  aims  ia  oonlonnity 
with  that  end  should  be  regarded.  Obviously  the  funda- 
mental object  ibonld  be  to  quality  tha  pupils  to  bold  ready 
communication  with  persons  who,  having  tha  faculties  of 
bearing  and  speech,  employ  tha  current  language  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose*  of  mutual  intercourse.  They 
most  above  all  thinp  be  taught  the  use  of  ordinary 
language,  both  as  an  instrument  for  expressing  their  own 
thoughts  and.  for  understanding  those  of  others.  This 
qualification,  it  ia  evident,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
becoming  members  of  that  community  from  which  by 
nature  they  would  have  been  excluded,  and  towhich  it  ia 
out  chief  aim  to  restore  them.1  Teachera  are  not  agreed 
as  to  tha  age  at  which  the  deaf  Mad  dumb  should  com- 
mence their  education  with  the  greatest  benefit,  nor 
yet  aa  to  the  term  required  for  school  attendance.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  that  infant  schools  for  the  deaf  and 


sating  for  tha  extra  length  of  tuna  requisite  to  acquire  any- 
thing like  a  perfect  knowledge  of  die  English  language, 
but  others  am  strongly  opposed  to  these  for  social,  physical, 
and  intellectual  reasons, — socially,  ss  it  tends  to  alienate  tha 
children  from  their  parents ;  physically,  a*  being  naturally 
of  delicate  constitutions  they  require  the  years  of  childhood 
to  be  invigorated,  and  ao  to  be  fitted  to  undergo  the  strain 
of  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  instruction;  and 
intellectually,  at  it  has  been  found  by  experience  ,that 
children  of  an  early  sge  have  not  that  power  of  compre- 
hension or  memory  to  enable  them  to  advance  with'sntis- 
faction.  Doubtless,  they  would  benefit  somewhat  by 
coming  to  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  a  short  time 
daily  ;  but  as  the  deaf-mute  population  is  S"  sea Herod,  very 
few  would  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  auch  a  privilege. 
Tha  only  Mailable  remedy  would  be  their  attendance  al 
ordinary  schools  for  a  stated  time  daily,  where  they  would 
be  disciplined  and  tanght— the  girls  to  sew,  knit,  and 
write,  and  the  boys  to  write  and  draw.  By  this  suggestion 
it  in  not  meant  to  aiSim  the  possibility  of  educating  deaf 
mates  along  with  hearing  children.  The  plan  has  been 
tried  but  has  no*  bera  successful.  Tha  constant  observation 
of  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  superiority  of  others  over  them 
tend*  to  dishearten  and  .depress  them,  and  aa  they  are  at 


wMeh  he  says  hss  base  found  metal  far  adnoattonal  pnrpoeie,  aa  was 
damoaitralad  by  a  yoaoi  deaf  and  dumb  pojtt  from  the  Boston  iasU- 
tatwa. 

*  "  Moat  InitttaUone  arperlenoe  awn*  difficulty  in  aeonriog  and  than 
retaining  able  and  efficient  teachers,  aa  tha  tpfaan  of  labour  in  tha  prof  H> 
■ion  la  ao  olisumecribed  and  the  salaries  offend  art  far  fj  jm  being  in 
equiialaiit  remuexstiDU  for  lie  iwilflM  of  brigbtsr  pmapecta  and  the 
daasassmf  tatsssM  of  tha  wort."  V»*0^ 
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nil  timet  too  opt  to  be  discouraged  by  the  consciousness  el 
their  awn  defect,  it  alionld  be  the  teacher's  dnty  cheerfully 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  them  to  advancement.1 

Ad  infant  school  was  formed  in  connection  with  the 
Manchester  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  soma  year* 
ago,  bnt  from  the  report  for  1876  it  appears  that  then  MM 
only  two  children  under  the  age  of  aeren,  out  of  a  total  of 
149  pupilj,  in  the  two  department*.  Hoat  of  the  instata- 
taona  admit  children  from  seven  to  nine  yean  of  age,  and 
it  it  the  opinion  of  teachers  of  experience  that  at  that  age 
it  is  most  suitable  to  commence  instruction.  Still,  before 
the;  are  eligible  for  an  institution  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
much  may  and  ought  to  be  done  by  the  parent*  for  their 
improreniout. 

The  first  and  primary  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  get  at  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  and  for  this  end  it  in  of  immense 
advantage  that  they  should  be  brought  up  together,  to  that 


and  varied  information,  which  proves  of  great  service  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  in  the  ettss-room ;  and  farther,  thro  agh 
this  intercommunion  the  influence  of  example  operates 
with  dnef  orce  in  stimulating  them  to  intellectual  exertions. 

The  length  of  time  required  at  school  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  be  determined  by  the  capsi 
of  tha  pupils,  and  peruana  even  morn  by  their  pas 
in  life.  Of  course,  they  require  a  much  longer  time  than 
hearing  children  to  compensate  for  their  deprivation.  Still 
those  who  have  to  begin  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands  at  about  tha  age  of  fourteen  {if 
of  good  capacity)  leave  the  school  with  a  store  of  varied 
and  useful  knowledge.  They  are  able  to  understand 
directions  given  to  them,  to  hold  intercourse  with  others, 
to  express  their  opinions  on  ordinary  affairs — in  short, 
they  are  raised  from  a  wretched  and  forlorn  condition  to 
that  of'  intelligent  and  moral  beings,  and  as  such  their 
future  progress  will  be  proportional  to  their  own  diligence, 
and  will  be  impeded  by  no  obstacles  except  those  which 
their  own  exertion*  are  now  competent  to  remove. 

Oaeujiotioiu. — Most  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  soon  after 
leaving  school  are  put  to  some  trade.  They  will  be  found 
to  he-engaged  in  all  kind*  of  employment  except  those  to 
which  hearing  and  speech  are  indispensable.  The  depriva- 
tion of  hearing  fa  no  barrier  to  learning  most  trades,  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb  acquire  them  with  the  same  facility  and 
■how  the  same  expertness  as  other*.  A*  .a  rule,  they  are 
very  steady,  and  apply  themselves  with  assiduity  to  their 
work;  for  while  the  attention  of  those  who  can  bear  is 
often  distmctcd  in  the  workshop,  they  steadily  keep  to 
thair  task,  sa  they  well  know  that  talking  implies  for  them 
cessation  from  labour.  There  is  at  time*  a  little  difficulty 
to  get  employers  for  them,  a*  they  require  more  attention 
to  be  initiated  into  their  trades. 

The  following  extract  from  an  interesting  work  on  the 
deaf  and  dumb  by  the  Ber.  6.  Smith  enumerates  many  of 
the  trades  in  which  they  an  engaged : — 

"  Deaf  and  dumb  soldiers  and  policemen  an  not  existent ;  than 
it  however  a  rifle  volonuer,  whose  father  being  in  old  soldier 
drilled  him  well  so  thit  he  ii  now  able  to  join  in  general  pretties. 
Amongit  the  males,  besides  radons  labouring  employments,  the 
trades  of  shoeuukiDg  and  tailoring  predominate,  bnt  beyond  those 


than  it  e  diversity  of  et 


ilia  writers  aoii  itatoera,  harass*  makers,  saddlsrs,  batters, 
lapenBtrs,  jewellers,  law  writer*,  opdol  and  pUtsaofUcal 
Instrument  makers,  pattern  designers,  print  and  map  ooloueara. 


■  system  Is  very  -.light  In  an 
le  of  great  advantage,  as  i  t  di 

n  wnien  ihBj  ate  naturally  so  prone,  e 

reedy  latere*  '■'     ■ 

Hon  larger 

throughout  the 


been  thought  practicable  to  initrjct  tan 
The  benefit  derived  by  the  deaf  sad  4 

of  view,  bi 


'  rVe'ilso  find  erdstt— I Htho- 
some  in  the  highest  brannlia 


*  stood  second  for  a  gold  medal,  end 
crated  statuettes  of  Wellington,  Peel, 
an  are,  besides,  two  heraldic  painters, 
t,  and  an  amongst  tha  beat  of  their  sat 

tha  artlris  in  oil,  sM>a*s*j  but  young  muTat  present  students,  hare 
executed  pietarea  wbioh  h*vt  been  accepted  by  tb*  British  Insti- 
tution, the  Suffolk  A  cad  suit,  end  in  on*  hsnnct  by  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  snora  i  ntiJloctnal  occupation*  w*  lud  strata!  gentle- 
man in  tha  eiril  terries,  ~j™**"a  on*  of  whom,  who  hu  gained  ■ 
•nperior  position  in  Us  omoe,  it  baa  been  rem  art  ad  to  as  by  torn* 
whose  duties  hring  them  lute  contact  with  him,  '  that  notwith- 
standing hii  affliction  they  can  do  btulnen  better  with  htm  than 
any  other  clerk  in  tha  establishment     There  is  a  j 


but  who  Is  eminent  sa  a  conveyancer.  In  the  amployn 
females  than  is  not  so  much  variety  ;  soine  ere  engaged  in  di 
work,  others  an  artuldal  florists,  bookfolden  and  sawara, 
drawer*,  cigar  auksn.  nonet  malum,  drcaa  and  mantis , 
fringe  and  battel  mi 


courpositnr,  another  t  lady's  maid,  and  t  third 

who  1*  employed  in  a  telegraph  ofBoe." 

From  thw  it  will  be  seen  that  to  the  educated  deaf  mute 
nearly  all  trades  are  open,  and  the  report*  front  their  masters 
to  the  several  institution*  are  generally  moat  favoncable. 
The  ctoB-ua  retain*  for  1871  give  the  following  table  of 
of  deaf  and  dumb  in  BsUfJagid  and  Wales  and 


Osssta  ^ftasV"*!  ■"*** 
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'Host  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  end 
dumb  in  England  have  originated  in  the  benevolent  in- 
terest of  a.  few  Individuate  of  the  localities  in  which 
they  are  established.     They  are  supported  by  public  en- 


spomrible  for  the  educational  department  and  ft 

directed  by  committee*  selected  from  the  subscribers. 
Trade*  are  taught  to  the  boys  in  some  of  the  schools,  while 
all  the  pupils  have  to  do  some  industrial  work,  and  the 
girls  an  taught  household  work,  sewing,  and  knitting. 
The  children  are  admitted  either  gratuitously  or  by  payment 
of  foes,  varying  in  amount  In  the  several  institutions,  tome 
of  which  grant  apprentice  feet  and  otherwise  assist  the 

The  London  Asylum  was  the  first  public  school  in 
England  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  indigent  deaf 
and  dumb.  It  was  projected  by  tbe  Bev.  J.  Townseud  and 
Ber.  H.  Mason,  rector  of  Bermondsey,  London.     On  tha 

lUhNoToraberlTBB  the  school  was  opened  with  four  pupils 
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wrlh  Dr  Wetsrm  as  principal    Its  existence  becoming  m 
generally  known,  the  number  of  candidates  for  idmim 


i  so  greaMy  beyond  the 
that  ft  larg  nr  And  mora  co  mmodiou*  building  waa  found  to 
be  absolutely  necessary.  An  appeal  for  fond*  u>  met  inch 
•  bnfldJM  was  undo  and  liberally  responded  to,  and  an 
eligible  plot  of  ground  ra  taken  in  tha  Old  Kant 
Bond,  London;  and  on  lb  11th  of  July  1807  the  Into 
dnke  of  Gloucester  laid  tha  foundation  atone  of  tha  new 

admitted.  In  1861  a  branch  waa  started  at  Margate,  and 
after  twain  yean'  experience  the  committee  of  maoageraent 
were  influenced  to  erect  a  permanent  bu&ding-for  tha 
accommodation  of  160  children.  It  waa  formally  opened  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  tha  19th  of  Jury  1876,  with  Mr  £. 
The  asylum,  with  the  branch  at 


Tha  average 

k  about  £12,000  a  year.  There  era  at  present  317  pupils 
in  attendance,  who  conie  from  all  parte  of  tha  H"^~» 
The  egee  of  adnuMaon  are  61  to  111,-  and  the  children 

are  elected  by  rotea  of  the  subscribers ;  and,  with  a  view 
to  assist  that  clan  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  whose  friend*  are 
able  to  pay  for  their  board,  the  committee  receive  children 
upon  the  payment  of  £35  per  annum.  Those  children 
whoee  parente  or  guardian)  are  unable  to  put  them  to  some 
rueful  bade  on  Tearing  school  are  apprenticed  by  the 
charity.  Since  1811  Urn  ntunW  of  children  apprenticed  Etta 
been  1015,  and  the  total  amount  of  premium  £14,632, 16a. 

Virion*  inatitutioni  for  limilar  objects  hare  been  formed 
on  the  Continent.  The  asylum  for  tha  deaf  and  dnmfa  at 
Paris,  which  wee  formerly  under  tha  management  of  tha 
AbM  Sicard,  has  for  its  object  not  only  to  enable  the 
pupQa  to  communicate  their  ideal  and  to  form  the  under- 
rtMHing.  but  also  to  Qualify  litem,  to  earn  their  *ub*is  tence. 
On  quitting  the  asylum  they  are  all  capable  of  following  a 
trade  or  profession.  Their  apprenticeship  begins  on  their 
first  entering  the  institution,  and  is  terminated  when  their 
aflnflajjon  is  finished. 

Institutions,  formed  mora  or  leas  upon  tha  model  of  that 
at  Paris,  hare  been  established  in  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Baden,  Wilrtemberg,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Saxony, 
Hetae-Ceaael,  Nassau,  Hanorer,  Brunswick,  the  Free  Towne 
of  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Bosnia, 
Poland,  the  United  States  of  America,  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
Bengal,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  Great  Britain  and 
Franca.  The  American  annals  of  1873  give  us  30  Ameri- 
can institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
containing  a  total  of  4253pupQa — namely,  3393  males  and 
I860  females,  378  of  whom  are  semi-mutes.  The  latter 
number  includes  all  the  deaf  who  bare  acquired  language 
through  the  ear.  In  Canada  there  are  i  institutions  with 
292  pupils,  of  whom  220  are  malea  and  72  females.  Out 
of  this  number  IT  are  semi -mutes.  Tha  first  institution 
for  the  education  of  deaf  motes  in  America  was  opened  on 
the  18th  April  1817.  The  circumstance*  which  led  to  in 
ertaUialunent  are  as  follows  : — 

A  deaf-muts  Httl*  Mil  in  the  family  of  Dr  Cogswell,  an  eminent 
physician  la  Hartford  dtj,  attracting  sosm  attention,  it  was  soon 
afterwards  found  tint  there  wen  othe r  deaf  mum  in  toeeoantay 
«  saw  abroad  to  aeeair*  the  art  of 


mad,  and  the  Bar.  ?.  H.  Gellsndat,  D.D..  waa  salt 
work.     He  left  lis  Halted  Statu,  May  It,  IMS,  to 
auaalcn  intrusted  to  ham      The  Institution  wis  ino 
toe  Oamsctisut  legislator*  in  lUy  ISlfl,  under  tie  umi 
ODnneetieet  Asylum  far  the  Idnettion  al  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Mr  Qallandet  returned  to  America  in  August  32  of  the 
asms  year,  ■H^wnr""*1*  by  Mr  Is  Clere,  a  deaf-mute  pupil 

of    tha  Abbe    Sicard.      They    immediately    J 

[  funds    to  start  the   school      Th 


contributed  liberally.  The  sum  of  912,000  was  raised  in 
tha  course  of  a  few  months,  f  B  600  having  been  obtained  in 
Msesachnsetts,  above  12000  of  which  was  collected  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  After  this  school  had  been  founded,  the 
need  of  other  schools  was  at  once  felt ;  and  the  Hew  York 
Institution  was  opened  in  1818,  that  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1822,  tha  one  in  rtentuoky  in  1823,  Ohio  school  in  1829 ; 
and  others  followed  fill  the  number  reached  to  30,  the  last  of 
which,  a  day  school,  was  opened  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1871. 

In  America,  and  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe  except 
Greet  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  state  eueoeeef  oily  undertakes 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  All  the  institutions 
are  munificently  supported  by  large  annual  appropriations 
from  the  local  legislature*,  the  state  regarding  it  as  a 
primary  duty  that  tha  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  4c,  shall 
not  be  excluded  from  those  educational  privileges  accorded 
to  every  member  of  the  community. 

Id  a  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality,  highly  creditable  to 
the  United  States,  the  Government  of  that  country  adopts 
the  deal  and  dumb  a*  "  ward*  of  the  commonwealth,*  aud 
in  the  moat  generous  manner  acquits  Itself  of  its  obligation 
towards  them.  The  following  facte  have  been  taken  from 
the  official  reports  of  some  American  institutions  J— 

The  nmnlwrof  pap0a  U  the  Indisna  Iastitntlao  In  the  year  1870 
was  188  |  far  these  tha  Stat*  had  grutad  .  nun  of  W.0M  dollars, 
whin*  is  MUl  to  £10,400,  or  at  per  annum  for  each  pupil  A 
still  further  nun  of  it,tm  dollars,  or  nearly  £0,000  atarling,  was 
given  for  tha  erection  of  some  additional  buildings  which  tha 
requirements  of  the  Institution  demanded.  Every  other  Stats 
in  the  Union  provide*  for  Its  do»f-mu(e  ward  with  similar  |*as- 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  ia  not  far  distant  when 
the  deaf  and  dtPftb  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be 
congratulated*  on  the  inauguration  by  the  legislature  of  a 
humane  and  beuefioont  policy  on  their  bamttt 

In  many  of  the  large  towns  where  institutions,  are 
established,  associations  in  aid  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
epringuutnp  and  carrying  on  most  important  and  valuable 
work.  Their  first  business  is  to  seek  out  neglected  children 
and  to  get  them  placed  in  some  special  ache 


i  carried  on  by  me 
a  bag  -  * 

nary  church  services,  meetings  ai 
suitable  religious  exercises  are  performed,  portions  of  Sarip- 
ture  explained,  and  an  address  given  by  spelling  with  the 
asaistanoe  of  such  eigne  at  may  ne  found  necessary.  The 
rjuaatouariea  connected  with  these  association*  call  upon 
them  at  their  homes,  in  this  way  making  themselves 
familiar  with  their  rendition ;  the  sick  are  visited  and 
receive  ooneolalion ;  and  the  distressed,  infirm,  snd  aged 
are  assisted.  These  associations,  while  rendering  assistance 
to  the  deserving,  endeavour  to  make  them  help  themeelvea, 
and  help  only  at  the  point  where  otherwise  they  would  he 
lost ;  and  it  has  been  made  a  rule  that  when  one  loses  his 
place  through  any  fault  of  hie  own,  he  cannot  claim  the 
asaistanoa  of  the  association  to  find  another  for  him.  There 
seem  to  be  few  societies  which  have  a  greater  d*™  on 

Eblio  sympathy;  and  tb»t  it  dneerves  recognition  is  testified 
tha  great  good  it  ia  doing  to  this  neglected  and  isolated 
as  of  persons,  many  of  whom  would  otherwise  have  pro- 
bably acquired  habits  of  Idleness  and  intemperance. 

In  the  English  census  returns  for  1871  we  find  that  only 
529  deaf  motes,  out  of  a  total  of  11,618,  of  whom  61  were 
imbeciles  and  26  blind  as  well  as  deaf  and  dumb,  were 
inmate*  of  workhouses  in  England  and  Wales.  That  small 
proportion  affords  evidence  of  the  fact  that  by  means  of 
ednnatiun  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  transferred  from  tha 
dependent  and  burdensome  class  into  the  eel" supporting 
class  of  the  community, 
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By  tli*  rmutu  or  1871,  in  Oratt  Britain  then  an  returned  u 
WitJ  dnmli  10.238. 

Table  I.  ahows  the  number  at  deaf  end  dumb  peraons  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1871,  with  the  proportion  which  they  b«ir 
to  tha  whole  population. 


Tin  shore,  compered  trith  tha  returns  of  the  census  of  1861, 
with  in  Increase  of  population  of  2,  millions  during  that  decennial 

Period,  will  shew  an  abaolnte  decnaee  ot  1076  deaf  antee,  via., 
18  persons  in  England  and  Wales,  148  In  Soottend,  W  in  Inland, 
and  10  in  t>-  ■J-'-  •'  "•-  "-"■, 
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country ;  inch  aa  direst  unitary  inirmveiiienta,  general  attention 
to  tha  lawa  of  health,  and  mora  ekilfnl  treatment  of  the  diseases 
which  result  in  deafness.  Of  the  11,518  deaf  rentes  In  England 
and  Welee  in  1871  (including  tlioaa  described  aa  dnmb)  8282 
are  male*  and  DISS  tit  females.  In  Sootland,  out  of  the  2087  deal 
nntes,  1188  an  nWn  and  SSI  femalea,  of  whom  1018  van  ascer- 
tained to  bin  been  eo  from  birth,  while  1071  became  ao  in  aftar 
life  from  various  faces.  Tho  number  of  deaf  vid  dnmb  person*  in 
Ireland  Is  5SEi,  vie.,  In  Leioatar,  1318:  Haunter,  16&0;  Connanght, 
882  ;  and  Ulatc%  1781. 
The  instances  of  persona  In  tha  tnelsucholy  condition  of 
d  blind  an  'more  numerous  than  might 

_:  -ac 

.a  deaf  and  dnmb  and  blind  ;  of 

tlieae  K  we  in  apaelal  asylums  and  28  in  workhouses.  In  1881 
only  SO  penona  wan  described  aa  blind  and  deaf  and  dnmb. 

Aj  dunibneaa  can  only  oo-exlet  with  deafutss  from  birth  or  from 
early  Ufa,  tha  number  of  deaf  and  dnmb,  unlike  that  of  tha  blind, 
doea  not  increase  with  ago,  bat  la  highest  immediately  afar  tha  ago 
whan  tha  cpUstnio  diseases  of  children  hen  been  pained  through. 

Table  II.  shone  concisely  the  locality,  tha  data  of  establishment 
and  approximately  the  number  of  pnuils  In  each  of  the  institutions 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


BEAPNESa     See  Em.  <*.".) 

DEAK,  Fean-z  (1803-1870),  an  Hungarian  statesmau, 
was  bom  on  October  17,  1803,  at  Kehida,  in  the  comitnt  of 
Ssalad.  Ho  sprang  from  an  old  noble  family,  of  which  ho 
was  the  last  descendant  Having  studied  law  at  the 
academy  of  Baab,  he  practised  as  an  advocate  in  Smlad, 
and  soon  became  a  prominent  figure  St  the  meetings  of 
the  comitat  He.  represented  Szalsd  in  the  Diet  which 
met  at  Presburg  in  1833  end  lasted  till  1830.  By  hii 
earnestness  and  practical  sagacity  he  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression that  he  was  in  a  short  time  recognized  as  leader 
of  the  opposition.  Ihe  object  of  his  policy  was,  on  the  ono 
hand,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  central  Government 
at  Vienna  on  the  rights  of  his  country,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
remoTe  ibnscs  which  then  made  Hungary  one  of  the  most 
backward  nations  in  Europe.  Ho  again  tat  for  Sialad  in  tha 
Diet  of  1839-10,  and  by  skilful  management  effected  a  tem- 
porary reconciliation  between  the  Imperial  Government  and 
the  Reform  party,  of  which  he  wes  the  head.  He  gave  deep 
offence,  however,  by  the  vigour  with  which  he  denounced 
the  exemption  of  Hungarian  nobles  from  taxation,  as  well 
as  other  injurious  survivals  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  when 
elected  in  1813  he  received  auch  definite  instructions  from 
the  constituency  to  vuto'in  a  reactionary  sense  that  he 
declined  to  accept  his  seat  At  a  second  election  th* 
liberals  exerted  themselves  so  energetically  that  be  was 
again  appointed  ;  but,  on  the  ground  that  violence  had  been 
used  in  connection  with  his  candidature,  he  once  mora 
refused  to  enter  the  Diet,  For  some  years  he  lived  a* 
a  private  citizen  ;  bat  he  was  everywhere  regarded  as  tha 
must  influential  Hungarian  politician,  and  his  party  took 
no  important  step  without  consulting  him.  A  project  for 
a  penal  code  which  he  drew  up  about  this  lime  was. 
admitted  in  Germany,  France,  and  England  to  be  One  of 
the  most  enlightened  ever  conceived.  The  excitement  ot 
1813  caused  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  heart 
of  which  he  ultimately  died ;  and  daring  the  rest  of  bis  life 
he  always  suffered  mora  or  less  from  ill  health.  On  this 
account  he  could  not  enter  tha  Diet  of  1817 ;  hat  next 
year,  when  revolutionary  forces  threatened  to  break  up  the 
empire,  he  was  persuaded  to  take  a  seat  vacated  for  him 
by  one  of  the  members  for  Ssalad. 

The  emperor,  alarmed  by  the  dangers  which  surrounded 
him  on  every  side,  oonceded  in  a  number  of  measures, 
afterwards  known  as  "  the  laws  of  1818,"  every  important 
demand  Desk  had  ever  made.  The  first  independent 
Hungarian  Cabinet,  with  Count  Batthyanyi  as  president, 
was  formed,  and  the  ministry  of  justice  was  intrusted  to 
Deak.  In  this  office,  during  the  few  months  he  held  it,  he 
worked  indef atigabiy ;  and  he  intended  completely  to 
reorganise  legal  administration.     His  plans,  however,  were 
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dirtubed  by  the  agitation  of  wMchKoatuth  m  the  centra, 
tod  which  aimed  at  changes  of  a  mora  extreme  ahalacter 


thai  he  approved.  He  deuced  to  maintain  the  relations  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  and  exercised  hie  whole  influence  in 
fsvour  of  a  coed  understanding  between  the  two  countries. 
Events  decided  against  him,  for  Kossuth  roes  to  power  and 
began  the  war  in  the  coarse  of  which  the  Hapeburg 
dynasty  waa  formally  deposed.  Desk  resigned  hi* 
portfolio,  and  appeared  in  connection  with  the  subsequent 
straggle  only  w  one  of  the  deputation  which,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Austrian  army  to  Buda-Pesth,  went  to 
negotiate  with  Prince  Windischgritt  When  the  war  waa 
over,  Desk  waa  offered  the  post  of  Judex  Curia ;  but  he 
insisted  that  the  laws  of  1818  were  still  in  force,  and  would 
hare  nothing  to  do  with  any  system  of  government  in  which 
they  were  ignored.  On  the  other  band,  he  discountenanced 
violent  proposals,  urging  that  the  legal  right*  of  the  land 
could  be  secured  only  by  legal  - 


she  only  awaited  a  favourable  opportunity  to  throw  off  the 
imperial  yoke.  The  djaaster*  sustained  by  Austria  in  the 
Italian  war  of  1858  suggested  to  the  emperor  the  necessity 
of  a  change  of  polict ;  and  the  result  was  that  in  1861  the 
Diet  again  mat.  This  time  Desk  appeared  aa  member  for 
Perth,  which  henceforth  returned  him  at  erery  election  till 
bis  death.  The  Moderate  party  rallied  round  him,  and 
after  mnch  diactuaion  the  address  to  the  emperor  drawn  up 
by  him  was  adopted.  In  this  the  Diet  took  its  stand  on 
the  laws  of  1848,  and  demanded  the  appointment  of  a 
Hungarian  ministry ;  bat  at  Vienna  they  were  not  prepared 
to  grte  way  ao  far.  The  imperial  rescript  waa  very  hostile 
in  tone,  and  the  Diet  waa  speedily  dissolved.  In  1865 
fresh  negotiations  were  begun,  and  they  were  powerfully 
promoted  by  a  aerie*  of  letters,  in  the  FmH  Nn-ptt,  setting 
forth  Deal's  ideas  as  to  the  proper  bast*  of  reconciliation. 
Towards  the  end  of  1866  the  Diet  waa  opened  by  the 
emperor  in  person.  About  six  month*  afterwards  it  waa 
hastily  dosed  because  of  the  approaching  war  between 
Austria  and  Prussia;  but  it  reassembled  on  November  19, 
1SG6,  when  Austria  had  been  utterly  defeated  and  seemed 
—b  Radical 


n  the  brink  of  ruin.     The  I 


1  party  wished  to  take 


which  the  Austrian  Government  would  never  before  have 
consented ;   but    Desk    maintained    hia  former   position, 

the  only  legal  one  should  bean  forced.  Hia  influence  over 
the  Diet  mod  the  nation  prevailed ;  and  he  had  the  satis 
faction  of  seeing  Count  Andrasey  appointed  president  of  an 
Hungarian  cabinet  and  the  emperor  and  empress  crowned 
T*  king  and  queen  of  Hungary.     The  eatableVhsaant  of  the 

"        inan  monarchy 

•auatkaa  and 
b  than  toi 
%  and  tli*  fact  waa  gratefully  acknowledged  b 

m  and  by  the  emperor. 

r.  party  continued  the  moat 
powerful  in  the  Diet ;  but  the  stato  of  hi*  health  rendered 
It  impossible  for  bim  to  do  mnch  more  than  deliver  an 
tir  rational  winnrb  on  subjects  of  unusual  intent 
•peach,  in  the  summer  of  1873,  was  on  the 
church  and  state ;  and  he  proclaimed  himself  in  fa  toot  of 
the  American  system — "a  free  church  in  a  free  stale." 
Before  hia  death  hia  party  lost  it*  hold  orer  the  nation ; 
and  in  1870  Tien,  a  man  of  more  t* vanoed  opinion,  waa 
called  to  the  head  of  the  Government,  Desk  died  on 
January  39,  1876,  at  Bude-Paatb,  after  along  and  painful 
iBnam  Hia  death  waa  regarded  as  a  national  calamity, 
and  he  waa  buried  at  the  cost  of  the  M*t«  amid  uanv 
fraUtfun*  of  uni  venal  griaf. 


Hungary  sat  produced  no  other  statesman  of  equal 
distinction.  He  approached  closely  to  the  type  which  ia 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  English,  holding  fast  vital 
principles,  but  always  ready  to  accede  to  a  compromise 
on  matters  of  secondary  moment.  Intensely  opposed  to 
revolution,  he  was  absolutely  fearless  when  sure  that  be 
was  standing  on  lawful  ground,  and  punned  the  political 
ideal  he  had  formed  with  a  persistence  which  ha*  been 
rarely  equalled.  In  youth  hia  style  as  an  orator  waa 
passionals  and  florid ;  bat  he  ultimately  became  calm  and 
deliberate,  carrying  conviction  by  command  of  facts,  logical 
arrangement  of  ideas,  and  lucid  statement  At  all  periods 
of  his  career  he  conveyed  the  impression  of  absolute 
sincerity  and  devotion  to  high  and  unselfish  aims.  He 
in  of  a  genial  disposition,  remarkably  fond  of  children, 
and  with  a  gift  of  ready  humour  which  made  him  aa  great 
a  favourite  in  society  aa  in  parliament.  (j.  si.) 

DEAL,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and 
market  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  eight 
miles  H.N.E.  of  Dover  and  five  miles  by  rail  S.S.E.  of 
Sandwich.  It  consist*  of  three  divisions : — Loner  Deal, 
which  ia  the  most  important:,  on  the  coast : Middle  Deal; 
and,  about  a  mile  inland,  Upper  Deal.  Though  largely 
frequented  aa  a  eea-bathing  place,  the  town  derives  its  im- 
portance mainly  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Downs,  a  line 
anchorage  about  eight  mile*  long  and  six  miles  wide 
between  the  shore  and  the  Goodwin  Sends,  in  which  large 
Hoots  of  wind-bound  vessels  may  lie  in  safety.  The  trade 
consequently  consists  largely  in  the  aupply  of  provisions  and 
naval  store* ;  though  bolt-building  and  a  few  other  indus- 


tries are  carried  on..    The  Deal  pilots,  limited  by  statute  to 
for  their    *  ™* 
the  public  buildings  ia  the  towi 
St  Leonard's  Church  in  Upper  Deal,  which  date* 


iber  of  66,  are  famous  for  their  skill  and  dating. 
Among  the  public  buildings  in  the  town  the  most  remark- 


f  torn  the  Norman  period ;  the  Baptist  chapel  in  Lower  Deal, 
founded  by  Captain  Tavemar,  governor  of  Deal  Castle,  In 
16S3;  the  Deal  and  Walmnr  Institute,  established  ia  18o*  ; 
the  military  and  naval  hospital ;  and  the  barracks,  which 
date  from  179S.  The  sit*  of  the  old  navy  yard  ia  now 
occupied  by  villas  ;  and  the  esplanade  has  been  improved 
by  the  construction  of  a  promenade  pier.  At  the. sooth  end 
of  the  town  la  Deal  Castle,  erected  by  Henry  TUX  ;  and 
about  a  mile  to  the  east  is  Sandoun  Castle,  which  owes  ft* 
origin  to  the  same  monarch,  and  is  of-  interest  as  the  prison 
in  t7hioh  Colonel  Hutchinson  died  in  16G4.  TYslmet 
Caatla,  the  official  residence  of  the  warden  of  the  Cinque- 
Forts,  is  about  a  mils  to  the  south.  It  has  become  inti- 
mately a— oeiated  with  the  memory  of  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  died  within  it*  walla  in  1862.  Deal  was  possibly 
the  rite  of  a  Roman  station,  but  it  has  not  received  any 
definite  identification.  In  the  1  Sth  century  it  wan  regarded 
a*  *  subordinate,  member  of  theCinqus-Port  guild ;  but  even 
a*  lata  a*  the  time  of  Henry  TUX  it  was  still  but  a  small 
village.  Perkin  Warbeck  landed  at  this  point  in  HUB. 
The  castle  wss  vainly  besieged  by  the  royalists  in  1648 ; 
and  in  16S3  the  Downs  were  the  aoene  of  Wake's  victory 
over  Tan  Tramp.  Mrs  Elisabeth  Carter  was  a  native  of 
DeiL  The  population  of  the  borough,  which  u> 
Sandwich  and  W aimer  in  sending  one  member 
sunt,  waa,  in  1871, 8009.     The  area  is  1134  act 

DEAK,  Latin  rfensnu,  ia  derived  from  the  Greek  esse, 
ten;  and  whether  the  term  was  first  need  among  the  eecular 
c'ergy  to  signify  the  priest  who  had  a  charge  of  inspection 
eadsupermt*odinceovort*opariahea,oramcn*:tbsretral*r 
clergy  to  signify  the  monk  who  in  a  monastery  bad  authcr- 


oParuV 


ity  over  tan  other  monks,  appear*  doubtful 
may  be  found  in  early  writer*  need  to  signify  the  seats 
thing  as  "  deoenue,"  which  show*  that  the  word  and  the 
idea  signified  by  it  were  originally  borrowed  brow  tin  old 
Homan  mitiWrv  "jautn. 


H 
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Tho  earliest  mention  which  occurs  of  an  "  archlpresbyter" 
■una  to  be  in  the  4th  epistle  of  St  Jerome  to  Rusticus,  in 
which  he  says  that  e  cathedral  church  should  possess  one 
bishop,  one  arehipreebyter,  and  one  urnndeacon.  Liberates 
also  {Brmar.  -a.  liv.)  speaks  of  the  office  of  urchipreebyter 
In  s  manner  which,  as  Bingham  says,  enablei  one  to 
understand  what  the  nature  of  his  duties  and  pouti.au  was. 
'    1  he  thinks  Out   those  en   right  who  hold  that  the 


c  part  ii.  o.  7)  says  of  the 
archipresbytars  that  "  the  memory  of  them  is  preserved 
■till  tn  cathedral  churches,  in  the  chapters  there,  where  the 
dean  was  nothing  else  but  the  arehipreebyter ;  and  both 
dean  and  prebendaries  were  to  be  assistant  to  the 
bishop  in  the  regulating  the  chnrch  affairs  belonging  to  the 
city,  while  the  churches  were  contained  therein."  Bingham, 
however,  following  Libemtus,  describee  the  office  of  the 
archipresbyter  to  have  been  next  to  that  of  the  bishop,  the 
head  of  the  presbytere!  college,  and  the  functions  to  have 
consisted  in  administering  nil  matters  pertaining  to  the 
church  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop.  But  this  does  not 
describe  accurately  the  office  of  dean  in  an  English  cathedral 
chnrch.  He  dean  is  indeed  second  to  the  bishop  in  lank 
and  dignity,  and  he  is  the  head  of  the  preebyteral  college 
or  chapter;  but  bis  functions  in  no  wise  consist  in 
administering  any  affairs  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop. 
Hera  may  be  some  matters  connected  with  the  ordering  of 
the  internal  arrangements  of  onr  cathedral  churches, 
respecting  which  it  may  be  considered  a  doubtful  point 
whether  the  authority  of  the  bishop  or  that  of  the  dean  is 
supreme.  But  the  consideration  of  any  snob  question 
leads  at  once  to  the  due  theoretical  distinction  between  the 
two.  With  regard  to  matters  spiritual,  properly  and 
Strictly  so  called,  the  bishop  is  supreme  in  the  cathedral  as 
far  as— end  no  farther  than — he  is  supreme  in  his  difH^m* 
generally.  With  regard  to  matters  material  and  temporal, 
as  concerning  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral,  the  arrangement 
and  conduct  of  the  services,  and  the  management  of  the 

Sroperty  of  the  chapter,  (fee,  the  dean  (not  excluding  the 
ne  authority  of  the  other  members  of  the  chapter,  but 
■peeking  with  reference  to  the  bishop)  is  supreme.  And 
the  cases  in  which  a  doubt  might  arise  on  the- point  an 
those  in  which  the  material  arrangements  of  the  fabric  or 
of  the  services  may  be  thought  to  involve  doctrinal  oon- 


Tne  Soman  Catholic  writers  on  the  subject  say  that 
there  are  two  sorts  of  deans  in  the  chnrch — the  deans  of 
cathedral  churches,  and  the  ratal  deans — as  has  continued 
to  be  the  casein  the  English  Church.  And  the  probability' 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  former  ware  the  snoosaeora  and 
repreaentatiTBe  of  the  monastic  daonrions,  the  latter  of  the 
*  1   parishes    in  the   primitive  secular 

itbyKona  **-"  "      ■■«■■■■   1 


church.     It  is  thought  h; 


.  ___■  that  the  rural  dean  is  the 
lineal  successor  of  the  cAorapitcoptu,  who  in  the  early  church 
was  the  assistant  of  the  bishop,  discharging  most,  if  not  all, 
episcopal  functions  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  diocese. 


wen  true  bishops,  though  Romanist  theologians  for  the 
t  part  have  maintained  that  they  were  simple 


But  if  sheet 


re  in  the  church 


w  ciweBMBppai  has  any  represent  stive : 
of  the  present  day,  it  seems  more  likely  that  th 
is  such  rather  flsstt  the  dean 

The  ordinary  nee  of  the  term  dean,  as  regards  secular 
bodies  of  persons,  would  lead  la  the  belief  that  the  oldest 
member  of  a  chapter  had,  as  a  matter  of  right,  or  at  least 
of  usage,  become  the  dean  thereof.  But  Bingham  (lib.  ii 
eh.  18)  very  conclusively  shows  that  snoh  was  at  no  tune 
the  case ;  ss  is  also  further  indicated  by  the  maxim  to  the 
effect  that  the  dean  must  be  selected  from  the  body  of  the 


AN 

chapter—"  (Tuett  A  gftoio  ttaUum  potest  &gi  *  pressaasW 
ad  dteatuOut  dignitatem.*  The  duties  of  the  dean  In  a. 
Roman  Catholic;  cathedral  are  ta'preside  over  the  chapter, 
to  declare -the  decisions  to  which  the  chapter  may  have  in 
its  debates  arrived  by  plurality  of  voices,  to  exercise) 
inspection  over  the  choir,  over  the  conduct  of  the  capitabw 
body,  and  over  the  discipline  and  regulations  of  the  chnrch ; 
and  to  celebrate  divine  service  on  occasion  of  the  greater 
festivals  of  the  chnrch  in  the  absence,  or  .inability,  of  the 
bishop.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  clause  the  same 
statement  may  be  made  as  to  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  deans  of  onr  cathedral  churches. 

Deans  had  also  a  place  in  tbs  judicial  system  of  the 
Lombard  kings  in  the  Bth,  9th,  and  10th  centuries.  But 
the  office  indicated  by  that  term,  so  used,  seems  to  have  been 
»  vary  subordinate  one ;  end  the  name  was  in  all  probability 
adopted  with  nmnsdiats  reference  to  the  etymological 
meaning  of  the  word, — a  person  having  authority  over  ten 
(in  this  case  apparently)  fawjfllaa  Muratori,  in  his  Italia* 
Atittquitia,  speaks  of  the  resemblance  between  the  taltarii 
or  jjuujii  and  the  decani,  and  shows  that  the  former  had 
authority  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  latter  in  towns,  or 
at  least  in  places  where  the  population  waa  sufficiently 
dose  for  them  to  have  authority  over  ten  families.  Never- 
theless, a  document  cited  by  Hnratori  from  the  archives  of 
the  canons  of  Modems  and  dated  in  the  year  813,  recites 
the  names  of  several  "deaneries"  {dteania),  and  thus 
shows  that  the  authority  of   the  dean  e 


the  "dean  of  the  sacred  college,"  the 
connection  between  the  application  of  the  term  and  the 
etymology  of  it  is  not  so  evident  as  in  the  foregoing 
instances  of  its  use;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  clear  how  and 
when  tho  idea  of  seniority  waa  first  attached  to  the 
word.  This  office  is  held  by  the  oldest  cardinal — 
vs.,  he  who  has  been  longest  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
purple,  not  he  who  is  oldest  in  yean — who  is  usually, 
but  not  necessarily  or  always,  the  bishop  of  Ostia  ami 
Vallotri.  Perhaps  the  use  of  the  word  "  dean,1'  as  signify- 
ing limply  the  eldest  member  of  any  corporation  or  body 
of  men,  may  have   been  first  adopted  from  its  applies- 


alone.     Bis  privileges  and  special  functions  are  very  n 

a  compendious  account  of  the  principal  of  them  may  ne 

found  in  the  work  of  Moroni,  voL  xix.  p.  168. 

"Here  gre  four  sorts  of  deans  of  whom  the  law  of  England 
takes  notice.  1.  The  dean  and  chapter  are  a  council 
subordinate  to  the  bishop,  assistant  to  him  in  matters 
spiritual  relating  to  religion,  and  in  matters  temporal  relat- 
ing to  the  temporalities  of  the  bishopric  The  dean  and 
chapter  are  a  corporation,  and  the  dean  himself  is  a  cor- 
poration sola  Deansara  said  to  be  either  of  the  old  or  of 
the  new  foundation — the  latter  being  those  crested  and 
regulated  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry 
VIU  The  deans  of  the  old  foundation  before  8  and  4 
Tide.  113  were  elected  by  the  chapter  on  the  kks>  amai 
oTIltw  ;  and  the  deans  of  the  new  foundation  (end,  si 


Act,  of  the  old  forrhdaUon  also)  are  appointed  by  tl 
king's  letters  patent.  It  was  at  one  tone  held  .that  a  lay- 
man might  be  dean  ;  but  by  13  end  14  Chides  II.  c  4, 
priest's  orders  aw  a  ninaaasryqasihltatiflc.  Deaneries  sre 
sinecures  in  the  old  sense,  *.«,,  they  are  withont  cure  of 
souls.  The  chapter  formerly  oansisted  of  canons  and  pre- 
bendaries, the  dean  being  the  head  and  an  integral  part  of 
the  corporation.  By  8  and  1  Viet  c.  113,  it  is  enacted 
that  "  all  the  members  of  the  chapter  except  the  dean,  in 


cathedral  chnrch  in  BSssjmsb,  and  in 
the  cathedral  churches  of  St  David  and  JJtuUS,  ■*""  be 
styled  canons.'*    By  tho  same  Act  the  dean  is  required  to 
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be  in  liUwt  eight  mouths,  and  the  M 

in  ew*ry  year.     The  bishop  ia   viaitor   of  the   dean  

chapter.  S,  Tha  dean  of  peculiar*  "  hath  no  chapter,  yet 
h  preventative,  and  hath  cure  of  aouls ;  he  hath  a  peculiar, 
and  ia  not  subject  to  too  nutation  of  tha  binhop."  8.  The 
third  daan  »  hath  no  cure  of  souls,  but  hath  a  oourt  and  a 
tweatfior,  in  which  ha  holdeth  plea  and  jurisdiction  of  all 
such  ecclesiastieal  matters  ai  noma  within  hia  peculiar. 
Such  la  tha  Dean  of  the  Arches,  who  ia  the  judge  of  the 
wart  of  tha  arches,  tha  chief  court  and  consistory  of  the 
areh-biahop  of  Canterbury,  so  called  of  Bow  Church,  where 
thin  eonrt  waa  ever  wont  lo  be  held."  The  pariah  of  Bow 
and  twelve  others  are  within  the  peculiar  juiisdictiua  of 
the  archbishop  in  spiritual  causes,  and  exempted  out  of 
the  bishop  of  London's  jurisdiction,  4.  Ban)  deans  ire 
elorgvnwn  whoae  duty  ia  described  aa  being  "  to  execute 
the  biehop'e  processes  and  to  inspect  the  lire*  andmuinnra 
of  the  clergy  and  people  within  their  jurisdiction  '  (aw 
Philumore's  ExletiaMiaii  fym\ 

In  the  collegia  of  the  English  universities  ons  of  tha  f  el- 
Iowa  usually  holds  tba  office  of  "  datn,"  and  U  specially 
charged  with  the  discipline,  aa  tUaftMflrilbfti  from  the 
teaching  functiona  of  the  tutors. 

DEBENTURE,  a  deed  by  which  certain  property  ia 
charged  with  tha  repayment  of  money  lent  at  a  fixed  inte- 
rest. It  ia  commonly  adopted  by  companies  of  a  pnblio 
nature  as  a  means  of  raising  money  for  carrying  on  their 
undertakings.  Tha  creation  of  debenture  stock  in  snob  com- 
punioe  h  regulated  in  England  by  the  Companies  Clauses  Act, 
1883,  part  ril,  which  make*  debenture  stock  a  prior  charge 
on  the  undertaking,  and  gives  the  interest  thereon  priority 
of  payment  over  all  dividends  or  interest  on  any  shares  or 
stock  of  the  company,  whether  ordinary  or  preference  or 
guaranteed.  Payment  of  arrears  may  be  enforced  by 
appointment  of  a  receiver,  or  (in  Scotland)  of  a  judicial 

DEBRECZYN,  or  Dzbutdt,  a  royal  free  city  of 
Hungary,  tba  chief  town  of  tha  comitat  of  Hadju,  and  one1 
of  tha  largest  in  the  kingdom,  ia  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
slightly  elevated  sandy  plain  114  miles  east  of  Festh, 
with  which  it  i*  connected  by  isjL  It  is  a  meanly-built, 
straggling  town,  with  irregular  suburbs  atretching  out  into 
tha  plain ;  its  wide  roadways  are  only  paved  with  wood 
down  the,  centre  and  along  the  sides ;  its  houses  are  with 
few  exceptions  only  one  story  high,  and  the  courtyards  or 
garden*  with  which  they  are  usually  tarnished  give  the 
whole  place  the  appearance  of  an  overgrown  village,  in 
spite  of  the  number  of  its  public  buildings.  The  most 
prominent  of  theaa  ia  the  principal  Protestant  chnrch, 
which  rank*  u  the  largest  in  the  country,  but  has  no  great 
architectural  pretensions.  Tn  !*■  jmsnafli***  iHrighhcurftftftd 
it  the  Protestant  Collegium,  a  largo  and  nourishing  institu- 
tion founded  in  1793,  and  possessed  of  an  extensive 
Kbxary.  Tis  town  house,  the  Franciscan  church,  the 
Piaiitt  monaster  and  college,  and  the  theatre  are  worthy 
of  mention;  there  are  also  hospitals,  two  gymnasiums,  and 
an  agricultural  academy.  The  industries  of  the  town  are 
pretty  various,  but  no,ie  of  them  are  of  Importance  enough 
to  give  it  the  character  of  a  nMnnfaetnnng  centre.  Its 
tobacco-pipes,  of  the  genuine  national  style,  its  sausages, 
and  its  soap  are  widely  known  ;  and  the  first  of  the  three 
are  imported  to  England  and  France.  Plow  and  beet-root 
soger  an  also  manufactured.  Every  three  month*  the 
neighbouring  plain  i*  covered  with  the  booth*  and  bustle 
of  a  great  fair ;  but  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  than 
ia  hardly  so  extensivo  a  concourse  as  before.  Between  SOO 
and  400  square  miles  of  territory  belong  to  the  municipality, 
which  derives  a  largo  annual  revenue  from  the  woods,  pas- 
tures, Ac  The  inhabitant*  are,  with' very  few  exemption*, 
of  Magyar  origin  and  CUvimatu  creed,  and  an  a  bad 


Tha  town  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  owe*  in 
ment  to  the  refugee*  who  flocked  from  the  villages  plundered 
by  the  Turk*  in  the  15th  century.  In  1562  it  adopted  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  it  bad  to  suffer  in  consequence, 
eapeeially  when  it  waa  captured  in  1686  by  the  imperial 
force*.  In  1693  it  was  made  *  royal  free  city.  In 
1848-9  it  formed  *  refuge  for  the  National  Government 
and  legislature  whan  Bnda-Pesth  fell  into  the  hands  of  tha 
Austrian* ;  and  it  w*a  in  the  great  CaJviniet  chnrch  that 
Kossnth  reed  the  proclamation  that  declared  the  house  of 
Eapabnrg  to  have  forfeited  the  crown  of  Stephen.  On  tha 
3d  of  July  the  town  we*  captured  by  the  Bnseian*. 
Population  in  1869,  46,1)1. 

DEBT  is  a  sum  certain  due  by  one  person  to  mother. 
It  may  be  created  by  contract,  by  statute,  or  by  judgment 
By  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  any  absolute  assignment 
of  any  debt  or  other  legal  chose  in  action,  of  which  express 
notice  in  writing  shall  have  been  given  to  the  debtor, 
trustee,  or  other  person  from  whom  the  assignor  would  Lave 
been  entitled  to  receive  or  claim  auch  debt,  shall  be 
effectual  in  law.  If  tbe  debtor  receives  notice  that  each 
assignment  Is  disputed  by  the  assignor,  or  any  one  claiming 
under  him,  be  may  call  upon  the  partiee  to  interplead  con- 
cerning the  same,  or  he  may  pay  tbe  money  into  court  in 
conformity  with  the  Acta  for  the  Belief  of  Trustees.  Order 
zlv.  of  the  Boles  of  Court  under  the  same  Act  contemn  tbe 
provisions  under  which  the  debts  doe  to  a  person  against 
whom  a  judgment  has  passed  for  tbe  payment  of  money 
may  be-  attached  by  the  judgment  creditor.  Bee 
BairmrPrCT. 

DECALOGUE  (in  patristic  Greek,  *  cWAoyot,  *c, 
fiC^kot  or  yoftoBttri*)  is  another  name  for  the  ten  com. 
mnm/nunk.in  Hsbrewtbe  ten  woraV(DeuL  iv.  13,*.  4 ;  Exul. 
xxxiv.  £8),  written  on  tbe  two  tables  of  atone,  the  so- 
called  labia  of  the  revelation  (E.  7.,  tables  of  testimony— Ex. 
xxxiv.  39,  comp.  ch.  xxv.  31),  or  lahUe  of  the  covenant 
(Dent,  ix.  9).  In  Deuteronomy  the  Inscription  on  these 
tables,  which  it  briefly  called  lie  cotatamt  (iv.'  13),  is 
expressly  identified  with  the  words  spoken  by  Jehovah  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  fire  at  Mount  Sinai  in  the  earn  of  the 
whole  people  on  the  "day  of  the  assembly,"  and  rehearsed  in 
ch.  v.  6-21.  In  the  narrative  of  Exodus  the  relation  of  the 
"ten  words  "of  ch.  xxxiv.  to  the  words  spoken  from  Euiai, 
ch.  xx  2-17,  is  not  so  clearly  indicated — a  eirennmance 
which  baa  given  rise  to  speculations  ae  to  the  possible 
existence  of  *  second  decalogue.  Before  entering  on  this 
question,  however,  wt  mutt  examine  the  decalogue  as 
usually  nnderstood  and  embodied  in  die  parallel  passages 
in  Exod.  xx  and  Dent  t. 

1.  The  rariatioiu  in  ihe  parallel  text*,  so  far  a*  they  .ire 
important  for  the.  criticism  of  the  decalogue,  are  mainly 
two.  (a)  The  reason  assigned  for  the  institution  of  tbe 
Sabbath  in  Exodus  ia  drawn  from  the  oreation,[and  agrees 
with  Gen,  ii.  3.  In  Deuteronomy  the  command  ia  based 
on  tha  duty  of  humanity  to  servants  and  the  memory  of 
Egyptian  bondage,  (b)  In  the  tenth  commandment,-** 
given  hi  Exodus,  "  house  "  means  bouse  and  household, 
including  all  the  particulars  which  ar*  enumerated  in  ver. 
17.  In  Deuteronomy,  "  Thou  ahalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour'* wjfa  "  come*  first,  and  "house  "  Mowing  in  aetocx*- 
tiou  with  field  is  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  restricted  sense. 

3.  The  oonttrvctton  of  the  ffebret*  text  of  the  second 
*)esfms*jdjsjs*jt  is  disputed,  but  the  moat  natural  sense 

> s  to  be,   "Thou  ahalt  not  make  unto  thee  a  graven 

Image;  [and]  to  no  visible  shape  in  heaven,  Ac,  shalt 
thou  bow  down,  Ac"  The  third  commandment  might  be 
better  rendered,  "  Thon  ahalt  not  utter  the  name  of  tha 
Lord  thy  God  vainly." 

3.    Dmtiont  of  the  Dtealagve.— The  division  currant  fa 
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England  and  Sootiand,  and  generally  among  the  Reformed 
( Calvin  istic)  churches  und  in  tho  Greok  Church,  is  known 
h  the  Philonio  division  (Philo  dt  Decalogo,  J  12).  It  U 
sometimes  nailed  by  the  nans  of  Origan,  who  adopts  it  in 
his  HotQ-ilin  on  Exodus.  On  this  scheme  the  preface, 
Exod.  is.  2,  hu  been  usually,  taken  as  part  of  the  first 
commandment.  The  Chntch  of  Rome  and  the  Lutherans 
adopt  the  Augustiniaii  division  (Aug.,  Quant,  super  Sxod., 
boo.),  combining  into  one  the  first  and  second  comtnand- 
menla  of  Fhilo,  and  splitting  bis  tenth  commandment  into 
two.  To  pin  a  clear  distinction  between  the  ninth  and 
tenth  commandments  on  this  scheme  it  has  usually  been 
[alt  to  be  necessary  to  follow  the  Deuteronomie  text,  and 
make  the  ninth  commandment,  Thon  ehalt  not  covet  they 
neighbour's  wife.1  Aa  scarcely  any  scholar  will  now  claim 
priority  for  the  text  of  Deuteronomy,  this  division  may  be 
viewed  as  exploded.  Bat  then  is  a  third  scheme  (the 
Talmudic)  still  current  among  the  Jews,  and  not  unknown 
to  early  Christian  writers,  which  is  still  a  rival  of  the 
Philonio  view.  The  preface,  Exod.  xx.  2,  is  taken  as  the 
first  wort],  and  the  second  embraces  verses  3-6.  Among 
recent  Christian  writers  who  have  adopted  this  view  are 
Knobel  (in  his  Com.  o»  Exodus}  and  Kuenen  (Godtdiaitl 
wnItra&,L  £78/.).  The  decision  between  Philo  and  the 
Talmud  must  tarn  on  two  questions.     Can  we  take  the 

Ereface  as  a  separate  word  1  And  can  wa  regard  the  pro- 
ibition  of  polytheism  and  the  prohibition  of  idolatry  as  one 
commandment  1  Now,  though  the  Hebrew  certainly  speaks 
of  ten  "  words,"  not  of  ten  "  precepts,"  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  the  first  word  can  be  different  in  character  from  those 
that  follow.  But  the  statement  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God," 
is  either  no  precept  at  all,  or  only  enjoins  by  implication 
what  is  einressly  commanded  in  the  words  "Thon  shall 
have  no  other  gods  before  me."  Thus  to  take  the  preface 
as  a  distinct  word  is  not  reasonable  unless  there  are  cogent 
grounds  for  uniting  tho  commandments  against  polytheism 
and  idolatry.  Bat  that  is  far  from  being  the  ease.  Toe 
first  precept  of  the  Philonio  scheme  enjoins  monolatry,  tho 
second  expresses  God's  spiritual  and  transcendental  nature. 
Accordingly  Enenen  doss  not  deny  that  the  prohibition  of 
images  contains  an  element  additional  to  the  precept  of 
monolatry,  but,  following  De  Goeje,  regards  toe  words 
from  "  thon  ehalt  not  make  unto  thyself "  down  to  "  the 
waters  under  the  earth  "  as  a  later  insertion  in  the  original 
decalogue.  Unless  thij  can  be  made  out-  -  of  which  below 
--  the  Pbilonie  scheme  is  ciisarly  bout,  and  us  such  it  is  now 
accepted  by  moat  eoholam. 

How  were  the  ten  words  disposed  on  the  two  tables! 
The  natural  arrangement  (which  is  assumed  by  Philo  and 
Josephus)  would  be  five  and  five.  And  this,  as  Philo 
recognized,  is  ■  division  appropriate  to  the  sense  of 
the  precepts ;  for  antiquity  did  not  look  on  piety 
towards  parents  as  a  mere  .precept  of  probity,  part  of 
one's  doty  towards  one's  neighbour.  The  authority  of 
parents  sod  rulers  is  viewed  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
delegated  divine  authority,  and  the  violation  of  it  is  skin 
to  blasphemy  (oornp.  Ex.  xxi.  17,  Lev.  xx  9,  with  Lev.  xxiv. 
10,  16,  and  note  the  formula  of  treason,  1  Kings  xxi.  13). 

We  have  thus  five  precepts  of  piety  on  the  first  table, 
end  five  of  probity  on  the  second,  an  arrangement  which  is 
accepted  by  the  best  recent  writers;  But  the  current  view 
of  the  Western  Church  since  Angustine  has  been  that  the 
precept  to  honour  parents  heads  the  second  table.  The 
only  argument  of  weight  in  favour  of  this  view  is  that  it 
makes  the  amount  of  writing  on  the  two  tables  less 
unequal,  while  we  know  that  the  second  table  ss  well  as 
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the  first  was  written  on  both  aides  (Ex.  axil.  lft).  Dot 
we  shall  presently  see  that  them  nay  be  another  way  out 
of  this  difficulty. 

a.  Critical  qvrtUm*. — That  the  decalogue  not  only  con- 
tains Mosaic  ideas,  but  is  aa  old  aa  Moses  in  its  form  as  a 
system  of "  tea  words,™  is  admitted  by  critics  o  I  almost  every 
school.'  But  it  is  much  disputed  what  the  original  compass 
of  the  decalogue  was,  Did  the  whole  'text  of  Exod.  xx. 
3-17  stand  on  the  tables  of  stone  1  The  answer  to  this 
question  most  start  from  the  reason  annexed  to  the  fourth 
commandment,  which  is  different  in  Deuteronomy.  But 
the  express  words  "  and  he  added  no  more,"  in  Dent.  v. 
22,  show  that  then  is  no  conscious  omission  by  Uia 
Deuteronomio  speaker  of  part  of  the  original  decalogue, 
which  cannot  therefore  have  included  the  reason  annexed 
in  Exodus.  On  the  other  hand  the  reason  annexed  in 
her  a  perenetic  addition  than  on  origir-nl 
in  Exodus.,  Thus  the  original  fourth 
simply  "Remember  the  tttibbalh day  to 
keep  it  holy."3  When  this  is  granted  it  must  appear  not 
improbable  that  the  elucidations  of  other  commandments 
may  not  have  stood  on  the  tables.  Thus  in  the  second 
commandment,  "  Thon  shalt  not  bow  down  to  any  visiblo 
form,"  Ac,  is  a  sort  of  explanatory  addition  to  the  precept 
"  Thon  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  a  graven  image.*  And 
so  the  promise  attached  to  tbe  fifth  commandment  was 
probably  not  on  the  tables,  and  the  tenth  commandment 
may  have  simplybeen/'Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbours 
house,"  which  includes  all  that  is  expressed  in  tho  following 
clauses.  finch  a  view  gets  over  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  unequal  length  of  the  two  halves  of  the  decalogue.  The 
elucidations  (unless  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  command- 
meet)  may  very  well  be  as  old  as  Moses  (comp.  Ewold, 
Gachichte,  ii.  229).  It  is  quite  another  question  whether 
there  is  any  idea  in  the  decalogue  which  cannot  be  as  old 
as  Hoses.  It  is  urged  by  many  critics  that  Aloses  cannot 
have  prohibited  the  worship  of  Jehovah  by  images  ;  for  tho 
subsequent  history  shows  us  a  descendant  uf  Moses  us 
priest  in  the  Idolatrous  sanctuary  of  Dan.  There  were  tern- 
phim  in  David'e  house,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  under 
the  image  of  a  calf  was  the  state  religion  of  the  kingdom 
Ephraim.  It  is  argued  from  these  facta  that  image 
letup  went  on  unchallenged,  and  that  this  would  not 

have  been  possible  had  Moses  forbidden  it.  -  This  argument 
does  not  appear  to  have  all  the  force  that  Eaenen  and 
others  attach  to  it,  for  it  must  be  remembered  how  large  a 
section  of  Christendom,  in  times  much  more  advanced  than 
those  of  tbe  Old  Testament  has  accepted  tbe  decalogue 
and  yet  has  worshipped  images.  Ana  on  the  other  side 
ws  have  the  much  more  cogent  arguments  that  the  number 
of  ten  words,  which  no  one  doubts  to  be  primitive,  cannot 
be  naturally  made  ont  if  tbe  law  against  images  is  dropped, 
and  that  lis  existence  of  this  law  Is  necessary  to  explain 
the  feet  that  the  unquestionably  Mosaic  sanctuary  of  the 
ark,  which  is  fust  the  sanctuary  of  the  revelation  of  the  ton 
words,  embodies  the  principle  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
without  images  in  a  distinct  and  practical  form.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  prohibition  of  images  of  hewn  stone, 
which  is  the  primitive  sense-  of  the  wind  "  graven-image," 
can  hardly  be  less  ancient  than  the  conception  that  the 
stones  of  aa  altar  were  defiled  by  tbe  touch  of  the  chisel 
/Exod.  xx.  24).  And  this  is  a  conception  which  cannot 
be  viewed  as  a  later  refinement  on  Mosaic  ideas. 

E.  Ths  Dtealorpt*  of  Exodui  xxxie.—hi  the  book  of 
Exodus  the  words  written  on  the  tables  of  stone  are  no- 
where expressly  identified  with  the  ten  commandments  of 
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cLap.  ix.  In  sit.  10  tsxL  16,  mil  16,  we  amply 
read  of  "  the  revelation  "  inscribed  on  the  tobies,  and  it 
nenn  to  be  esEumed  that  the  content*  of  this  revelation 
raunt  be  already  known  to  the  reader.  The  expression 
"  ten  irordi ■  first  occurs  in  mii.  28,  in  a  passage  which 
relates  the  restoration  of  the  taUw  after  they  had  been 
broken.  Bat  them  "  ten  words  ■  ere  called  "  the  words 
of  the  covenant, "  and  to  can  hardly  be  different  from  the 
words  mentioned  in  ths  preceding  versa  as  those  in  accord- 
ance wherewith  the  covenant  waa  made  with  Israel.  And 
again,  the  word*  of  Terse  37  are  necessarily  the  command- 
ments which  immediately  precede  in  versos  12-26.  Accord- 
ingly many  recent  critics,  following  Hitrig,'  who  scams  to 
have  formed  his  new  without  reference  to  a  previous 
suggestion  of  Goethe's,  have  sought  to  show  that  Exod. 
xxxiv.  13-36  contains  just  tea  precepts  forming  a  second 
decalogue.  In  point  of  detail  it  is  disputed,  whether  the 
narrator  of  Exod  xxxiv.  regards  this  decalogue  as  precisely 
identical  with  that  which  stood  on  the  first  tobies  (which 
i*  a  modification  of  the 
m  not  seem  possible  to 
deny  the  connection  of  verses  37,  38  with  one  another  and 
with  tie  previous  context  as  the  text  now  stands.  Hengs- 
tenberg  (Beitriige,  ii.  S87  f.)  and  Bertheeu  {Sicbtn  Gruppeu 
Motaticktr  GtMBtx,  p.  97 1  seek  to  distinguish  the  word*  of 
Terse  28,  as  written  by  God  himself,  from  those  which,  in 
Terse  37,  Moses  is  commanded  to  writs.  Bnt  no  such  dis- 
tinction lies  in  the  text,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
narrator  felt  any  contradiction  between  God's  promise  to 
write  the  words  in  Terse  land  the  use  of  human  instrumen- 
tality as  implied  in  Terse  28.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hypothesis  of  a  second  decalogue  has  serious  if  not  insuper- 
able difficulties.  The  number  of  ten  precepts  in  F.iod. 
xxztr.  ia  by  no  means  dearly  made  out,  and  the  individual 
precepts  era  variously  assigned  by  different  critics ;  while 
the  most  recent  supporter  of  the  theory  admits  that  the 
original  number  of  ten  i*  now  conoealed.by  addt"  * 
This  supposed  decalogue  contains  no  precept*  of 
'  matb  abstract 
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of  religions  development  than  that  of  Exod  xx.  This  is 
recognised  by  Weilhanaeo,  who  says  that  out  decalogue 
stands  to  that  of  Exod.  nzrr.  aa  Amos  stood  to  bis  con- 


prophet*  bad  no  basis  in  the  original  document  of  the 
Mosaic  covenant  ia  ao  revolutionary  that  few  will  venture 
to  accept  "Goethe's  decalogue"  with  such  inferences.  The 
difficulty  is  presumably  due  to  the  interweaving  of  several 
distinct  narrative*,  which  perplexse  the  eequence  of  many 
parts  of  Exodus.  It  is  more  probable  that  xxxiv?  10-27— 
a  summary  of  the  religion*  ptacopts  of  the  Mosaic  conve- 
'    *"y  stood  in  a  different  connection  than  that 


into  what  stood  on  ths  table*. 
6.  Tit  Dtcatogat  in  Chrutia*  Theology. — Following 
the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  "  ccmmsndnients 
wurW  up  in  the  law  of  love  ire  identified  with  the  pre- 
cept* of  the  decalogue  (Mark  x.  19  :  Bom.  xiii.  9  ;  f. 
Hart  xii.  38  /.),  the  ancient  church  emphasised  the 
permanent  obligation  of  the  ten  commandments  a*  a  sum- 
mary of  xatvralin  contradistinction  tocnvmoHiaJ  precepts, 
though  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  waa  to  be  token  In  a 
spiritual  sent*  (Augustine,  De  Spirit*  tt  Liiira.  xiv.  ; 
JeromB.   Dt  CelAitaione    PaKhm),     The  inedijeval  theo- 

"filltfcapre. 
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oapta  of  the  decalogue  a*  moral  precepts  if'  tef/a  itatwte, 
though  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  not  of  the  law  of  nature, 
in  so  far  at  it  prescribes  a  determinate  day  of  rest  (Thomas, 
Suvata,  I**  II*",  qu.  c  art.  3 ;  Dnna,  Super  Sentential, 
lib.  iiLdist  37).  The  most  important  medinval  exposition 
of  the  decalogue  is  that  of  Nicolant  de  Lyra ;  and  the  16th 
century,  in  which  the  decalogue  acquired  special  importance 
in  the  confessional,  was  proline  in  treatises  on  the  subject 
(Antoninus  of  Florence,  Gerson,  &c). 

Important  theological  controversies  on  the  decalogue 
begin  with  the  Beformation.  The  question  between  the 
Lutheran  (Auguitinian)  and  Reformed  (Philonic)  di  vision 
of  the  ten  commandments  was  mixed  up  with  controversy 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  sacred  images  not  designed  to  be 
worshipped  The  Reformed  theologians  took  the  stricter 
view.  Thfl  identity  of  the  decalogue  with  the  eternal  law 
of  nature  was  maintained  in  both  churches,  but  it  waa  an 
open  question  whether  the  decalogue,  as  Buch  (that  is,  aa 
a  law  given  by  Hose*  to  the  Israelites),  is  of  perpetual 
obligation.  The  Sodnians,  on  the  other  band,  regarded 
ths  decalogne  a*  abrogated  by  the  more  perfect  law 
of  Christ ;  and  thii  Tiew,  especially  in  the  shape  that  the 
decalogue  is  acivil  and  not  amoral  law  (J.  1).  Ifichoelis),  waa 
the  current  one  in  the  period  of  rationalism  in  last  century. 
The  distinction  of  a  permanent  and  a  transitory  element  in 
the  latr  of  the  Sabbath  is  found,  not  only  in  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  bnt  in  Calvin  and  other  theologians  of  the 
Reformed  church.  The  main  controversy  which  arose  on 
the  basis  of  this  distinction  was  whether  the  prescription 
of  one  day  in  seven  is  of  permanent  obligation.  It  wa* 
admitted  that  such  obligation  must  be  not  natural  but 
positive  ;  bnt  it  wa*  argued  by  tho  stricter  Culvinistio 
divines  that  the  proportion  of  one  in  seven  is  agreeable  to 
natnie,  baaed  on  ths  order  of  creation  in  six  day*,  and  in 
no  way  specially  connected  with  anything  Jewish. 
Hence  it  was  regarded  aa  a  nnivertal  potitive  law  of  God. 
But  those  who  maintained  the  opposite  view  were  not  m- 
cluded  from  the  number  of  the  orthodox.  The  lexer  con- 
ception found  a  place  in  the  Oocceian  school 
.  HUratun.— Geffrken,  Dittr  St  asncWalMM  B MCUZnun  da 
Dehdet'iwidits*SiKft<uidiTwU**aHfJn,0*lhM:  Ewnld'i  Binary 

'       '  voL  ii.;  Schalta'a  and  unecully  Ochlirs  Old  Trntamtnt 
OahWe  article  "Deksloa''  In  Herzog*  £*cyetapadu  ■ 

-won  Eiodsj,  especially  tlut  uf  Knobel  ui  German,  and 

In  Knclish  of  Xalisch  ;  Kuim'i  Gubdinut  ten  /jnntt,  Hfdrt.  v. 
Kurta,  OacKtMt  da  Aim  Bunds.  Bd.  ii. ;  otter  litmatnn-  cited 
by  Oahler  and  by  Eoahler,  Siiliielu  GackiAlt.  L  137.  For 
guidance  in  the  theological  conLruTEisiea  about  the  Decalogue  ihe 
andent  may  consult  Welch  and  Baanignrwn.  (W.  B.  8.) 

DECAMPS,  'ALELunaM  Gabbisj.  (1803-1860),  one  of 
the  foremost  painter*  of  the  modern  French  school,  was 
born  in  Pari*  on  ths  3d  March  1803.  He  received  hi* 
artistio  training  from  Abel  do  Pujol,  bat  **t  himself  free 
at  an  early  period  of  nil  career  from  academic  trammels. 
He  assarted  hit  originality  in  hie  choice  of  subjects  as  eroll 
as  in  his  style  of  treatment.  In  his  youth  he  travelled  in 
the  East,  and  reproduced  Oriental  life  and  scenery  with  a 
bold  fidelity  to  nature  that  nude  his  work*  the  puzzle  of 
conventional  critics.  Hi*  power*,  however,  soon  came  to 
be  recognised,  and  he  was  ranked  along  with  Delacroix 
and  Vernet  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  school.  At 
the  Pari*  Exhibition  of  1855  he  received  the  grand  or 
council  medal.  Most  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  He  wa*  passionately  fond  of  *n*«ns*j 
especially  dogs,  and  indulged  in  all  kind*  of  field  sport*. 
He  died  on  the  33d  August  I860  in  consequence  of  being 
thrown  from  a  Tic  bo*  horae  while  hunting  at  Fontainebleaa. 
The  *tyle  of  Decamp*  wa*  characteristically  and  intensely 
French.  It  was  marked  by  vivid  dramatis  conception,  by 
a  manipulation  bold  and  rapid,  sometime*  even  to  rough- 
cess,  and  especially  by  original  and  startling  use  of 
TIT.  —  3 
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decided  contract*  of  colour  and  of  light  and  shade.  Hii 
Butjects  embraced  an  unusually  wide  range.  He  availed 
himself  of  Mb  travels  in  the  East  in  dealing  with  scenes 
from  scripture  history,  which  hs  was  probably  the  first  of 
European  painters  to  represent  with  thsir  true  and  natural 
local  background.  Of  this  class  were  hie  Joseph  sold  by 
his  Brethren,  Moses,  taken  from  the  Nile,  and  his  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Samson,  nine  vigorous  sketches  in  charcoal 
and  white.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  bis  historical 
pictures  is  his  Defeat  of  the  Oimbri,  representing  with 
wonderful  skill  the  conflict  between  a  horde  of  barbarians 
and  a  disciplined  army.  Decamps  produced  a  number  of 
gems  pictures,  chiefly  of  scenes  from  French  and  Algerine 
domsstio  life,  the  most  marked  feature  of  which  is  humour. 
The  same  characteristic  attaches  to  most  of  his  numerous 
animal  paintings.  He  painted  dogs,  horses,  ifcc.,  with  great 
fidelity  and  sympathy ;  bnt  hia  favourite  subject  was 
monkeys,  which,  be  depicted  in  various  studies  and  sketches 
with  a  grotesque  humour  that  could  scarcely  be  surpassed 
Probably  the  best  known  of  all  his  works  is  The  Monkey 
Connoisseurs,' a  clever  satire  of  the  jury  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Painting,  which  had  rejected  several  of  his 
earlier  works  on  account  of  their  divergence  from  any 
known  standard.  The  pictures  and  sketches  of  Decamps 
were  first  made  familiar  to  the  English  public  through  the 
lithographs  of  Eugene  la  Bouz.  See  Moreau'a  Deeampi  tt 
am  OSuvre  (Paris,  1869). 

DI  CANDOLLE,  Augdhtes  Pybiwts  (1778-18*1),  a 
celebrated  botanist,  was  born  at  Geneva,  February  i,  1778. 
He  waa  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  familiss  of 
Provence,  and  his  ancestors  bad  been  expatriated  for  their 
religion  in  tie  middle  of  the  16th  century.  His  father  was 
a  famous  printer,  and  syndic  of  the  university  and  republic 
Though  a  weakly  boy  he  showed  great  aptitude  for  study, 
and  distinguiskod  himself  at  school  by  hia  rapid  attain- 
ments in  classical  and  general  literature,  and  specially  by  a 
faculty  for  writing  elegant  verse,  which  led  Florian  to  antici- 
pate that  he  might  become  famous  as  a  poet.  He  showed 
remarkable  powers  of  memory,  which  proved  of  the  greatest 
service  to  him  in  the  science  to  which  he  ultimately  devoted 
himself.  Hia  interest  in  plants  was  first  roused  while  he 
was  residing-  with  bis  mother  at  a  remote  oonntry  village 
during  the  siege  of  Geneva  in  1703.  '  He  began  his  scientiSo 
studies  at  the  college  of  Geneva,  by  attending  the  courses 
of  Sausenre  and  Vauoher,  the  latter  of  whom  first  inspired 
him  with  the  determination  to  make  botanical  science  the 
chief  pursuit  of  hia  life.  In  1796  he  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  resided  with  Dolomieu,  attended  various  courses 
of  lectures  on  natural  science,  and  gained  the  friendship  of 
Jnssien  and  Desfouteines.  Hia  first  productions,  Sutoria 
Tlantanm-BucadeiUanm  (*  vols.,  1799)  and  Atragalogia 
(1802),  introduced  him  to  the  notice  ofOuvier  fwhoae  chair 
in  the  College  de  France  he  supplied  in  1802),  Humboldt, 
Biot,  and  Lamarck,  who  afterwards  confided  to  him  the 
publication  of  the  third  edition  of  the  FUrre  Fra.wp.ite 
(1803-16).  The  introduction  to  this  work  contained  the 
first  exposition  of  his  principle  of  classification  according  to 
the  natural  as  opposed  to  the  Unseen  or  artificial  method. 
Having  been  elected  (180*)  doctor  of  medicine  by  the 
medical  faculty  of  Paris,  ha  wrote,  as  an  inaugural  work, 
the  Eaai  tar  let  propriety  midicinaU*  da  pianiti  txm- 
partet  a*ee  Uteri  formes  txtfrituru  at  fair  do—ijIaOion 
HaturdU,  and  soon  after,  in  1 806,  bis  Synopsit  plantaram 
m  flora  Gtattiea  deicriptaratn.  At  the  desire  of  the  French 
Oovsrnmeufc  he  spent  the  summers  of  the  following  six 
years  in  making  a  botanical  and  agricultural  survey  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  the  results  of  which  hs  published  in  1813. 
In  1807  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  in  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  university  of  Hontpsllier,  and  in 
1819  h«  was  transferred  to  the  newly  founded  ohaii  of 


botany  of  the  faculty  of  sciences  in  the  same  univundLj- 
He  was  an  admirable  lecturer,  and  the  gardens  under  boa) 
charge  were  much  improved  during  Me  occupancy  of  the 
chair.  From  Hontpellier  he  removed  to  Geneva  in  1816, 
having  been  invited  by  the  now  independent  republic  to 
fill  the  newly  created  chair  of  natural  history.  The  rest  of 
hia  life  was  spent  in  an  attempt  to  elaborate  and  complete 
his  "  natural "  system  of  botanical  classification.  The 
results  of  his  labours  in  this  department  are  to  be  found  in 
hia  Stgai  segaabiiit  tyitema  ntUttralt,  of  which  two 
volumes  only  were  completed  (1821)  when  he  found  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  execute  the  whole  work 
on  so  extensive  a  scale  He.  accordingly  commented  in 
1824  a  less  extensive  work  in  the  same  direction — his 
Prodromal  tytttmaiit  regni  vegetabUit, — but  even  of  thisl 
he  was  able  to  finish  only  seven  volumes,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  whole.  It  was  carried  on  after  his  death  by  hia  son 
Alphonae,  who  in  1834  had  succeeded  }>™  in  his  professor- 
ship. He  bad  been  for  several  years  in  delicate  health. 
when  he  died  on  the  9th  September  1841  at  Turin,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  attend  a  scientific  reunion.  Da  Candolle 
received  diplomas  or  the  honour  of  membership  from  most 
of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  was  a  very  frequent 
contributor  to  their  Transactions,  lionis  Philippe  decorated 
him  with  the  arose  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  in  bis  native  city,  where  be  was  for  a  long 
period  rector  of  the  academy  and  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
For  an  estimate  of  his  place  as  a  botanist  see  Botamt,  vol, 
iv.  p.  SO. 

S«  Fluvcrrai't  tkfr  it  OamdoU*  (1S1B),  and  T>e  la  Sim'm 
CwvdoIU,  nVifttta  TVnKHH  (1851). 

DECAPOLIS,  a  district  of  Palestine,  or  perhaps  rather 
a  confederation  of  districts,  situated,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  portion,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Upper  Jordan 
and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  Its  boundaries  «re  not  accurately 
known,  and  probably  were  never  precisely  defined.  It 
evidently  takes  its  name  from  die  fact  that  it  included 
ten  cities  (Sent  ntt«s),  but  the  ancient  geographers  do  not 
agree  as  to  which  these  tan  cities  were.  This  difference  of 
statement  may  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that,  like 
the  Cinque  Porta  of  England,  Decapolis  preserved  ita 
original  designation  after  new  members  were  received  into 
the  oonfederation,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  old  members 
bad  lost  their  connection.  Pliny  recognizes  the  uncertainty, 
but  gives  the  following  list : — Damascus,  Philadelphia, 
Baphena,  Scythopoha  (on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan), 
Osiers,  Hippo,  Dion,  Fella,  Oaleea  (Gerasa),  and  Canatha- 
Damaacua  ia  the  only  one  that  retains  its  importance  ; 
Scythopoha,  or  Beth-Sheen,  which  eeema  to  have  been 
anciently  the  next  in  mae,  fa  represented  by  the  village  of 
Beisan ;  and  Oerass,  Oanatha  or  Kenath,  and  Pella  are 
of  interest  only  for  their  ruins.  Decapolis  was  placed  by 
the  Romans  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Syrian  governor, 
and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  special  privileges.  Regarding 
the  rise  end  decay  of  the  aonfedsration  we  have  no  precise 
information,  bn;  £t  waa  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in 
the  time  of  Christ 

DEOATUB,  a  flourishing  city  of  the  United  States, 
capital  of  Macon  county,  Illinois,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  rioh  agricultural  district  to  the  right  of  the  Sangamon 
river,  at  a  railway  junction  about  38  miles  east  of  Spring- 
field. It  fs  well  Milt,  end  has  IS  churches  and  34  public 
schools  j  but  none  of  its  edifices  are  Individually  remarkable. 
Among  its  industrial  establishments  is  a  large  rolling  mill. 
Population  in  1870,  7161. 

DEOCAN  (Dixanur,  the  Oonntry  of  the  South),  in 
India,  includes,  according  to  Hindu  geographers,  the 
whole  of  the  territories  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
Nerbndda.  In  ita  more  modem  acceptation,  however, 
it   i«    Kinatimsf    understood   as    wmpriaiug    only    tba 
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crxnstry  tying  Between  that  rivet  and  the  Krishna, 
the  letter  having  fcr  m  long  period  formed  tho  eouthera 
boundary  of  tho  Mahometan  empire  of  Delhi.  Align- 
ing it  tho  mots  extended -of  these  limits,  it  oompra- 
hmida  the  whole  of  the  Indian  peuiusula,  and  in  thii  view 
the  moontainone  system,  oomueting  of  tha  Eastern  and 
Western  Ohita,  constitutes  the  most  atrilring  feature  of 
the  Deccao.  These  two  monotnin  range*  unite  at  their 
northern  extremities  with  tha  "Viudhya  chain  of  mBwtttral 
and  thna  ia  formed  a  vaat  triangle  aupporting  at  a  consider- 
able eleretion  the  expanse  of  table-land  which  stretches 
tram  Cape  Oomorin  to  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  The 
surface  of  tha  table-land  ulupe*  from  west  to  Mat  as 
indi  rated  by  the  direction  of  the  drainage  of  the  country, — 
the  great  river*  tha  Oeuvery,  Godavory,  Krishna,  and 
Pennant,  though  deriTuig  their  aunroaa  from  the  bate  of  the 
Western  Obiti,  ell  finding  their  way  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  through  nevm-e*  in  the  Eastern  Obits. 

In  early  times  this  coontry  embraced  that  poaaeaaed  by 
the  E»e  Hindu  princes  of  Telingana,  Mahereshta,  the  Tama  J 
country,  Oriaso,  end  Carnate  or  Bijiyunagar.  It  waa  first 
tended  bytheMahometan*  in  13B4,  who  stormed  Deogiri, 
the  capital  of  Mauartuhta,  end  abandoned  the  city  to 
pillage.  In  the  year  1325  tha  Mahometans  made  farther 
progress  in  it*  couqueot ;  and  having  extirpated  the  Hindu 
dynasties,  they  annexed  the  yrovince*  ee  far  south  at  die 
Krishna  to  the  empire  of  Delhi  The  imperial  away  waa, 
however,  of  brief  duration.  Telingana  and  Carnata,  speedily 
reverter!  to  their  former  Baste!* ;  and  this  detection  on  the 
pert  of  the  Hindu  state*  wee  followed  by  a  general  revolt, 
resulting  in  the  eetebhehment  in  1347  of  the  independent 
Mahometan  dynasty  of  Bahmani,  and -the  consequent  with- 
drawal of  the  power  of  Delhi  from  the  territory  south  of 
the  Nerbudda.  In  the  struggles  which  ensued,  the  Hindu 
kingdom  of  Telingana  feE  to  tha  Mussulmans,  who  at  a  later 
period  formed  a  league  egeinet  the  remaining  Hindu  prince, 
and  at  tha  battle  of  Telihote  in  1066  destroyed  tha 
monarchy  of  Brjtyanagac  or  Canute.  On  the  duaolntion 
of  the  Bahmani  empire,  its  dominions  ware  distributed  into 
the  five  Mahometan  states  of  Golnonda,  Bijipur,  Ahmed- 
negar,  Beder,  end  Berar.  Of  these  the  larger  succeeded 
in  subverting  those  of  less  importance;  and  In  1630,  during 
the  reign  of  Shah  Jahin  of  Delhi,  tha  greater  proportion  of 
w'Deccan   had  been  absorbed  by    the    kingdom 


of  Anrtuigabe  (in  the  letter  half  of  the  17th  century) 
all  those  states  wen  reduced,  and  the  Decoan  was  again 
armazed  to  the  empire  of  Delhi  In  the  subsequent  reigns, 
when  the  greet  empire  of  Aurungtebe  fall  into  decay,  the 
Hiram  threw  off  hi"  sJUsgiance  and  fixed  hie  oonrt  at 
Hyderabad.  At  the  seme  time  the  MshratUs,  emerging 
from  obscurity,  established  e  powerful  monarchy,  which 
we*  usurped  by  His  Peahwn.  The  remainder  of  the 
:— _._:..i  -~-~^*TflJaflmpon|Hanla,  wwrtnesttfaonaafasfiBi 
a  supremacy  of  one  or  other  of  these 
In  the  sequel.  Hyson  became  the  prize 
tan  usurper  Hyder  AIL  During  the 
it  which  ensued  about  the  middle  of  tha 
laat  century  between*  the  natiw  chiefs,  the  Trench  and  tha 
Eognah  took  opposite  aides.  After  a  brief  course  of 
triumph,  the  interests  of  Frence  declined,  and  a  new 
empire  in  India  was  established  by  the  British.  Mysore 
!-  "■».  Deoean. 


Tanjore  end  the  Osmetic  were  shortly  after  annexed  t 
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reahwe,  added  to  their  extent ;  and  these  acquisitions, 
othen  which  have  more  recently  fallen  to  the  paramount 
power  by  ceesian,  conquest,  or  failure  of  heirs,  form  e 
■withi-M-i*  territory  stretching  from  the  Nerbudda  to  Oape 
Cowvrin.     It*  lenf-A  ie  nirweru.  of  1099  milae,  and  iU 


extreme  breadth  exceeds  800.  This  vast  tract  comprehends 
the  chief  province*  now  distributed  between  tho  presidencies 
of  Madras  end  Bombay,  together  with  the  native  state*  of 
Hyderabad  end  Mysore,  and  thoaa  of  Kolipur,  Sawant- 
wtri,  TraTancore,  Cochin,  and  the  petty  possession*  of 
France  and  Portugal. 

DECEMBER,  the  laat  month  of  the  year.  In  the 
Roman  calendar,  traditionally  ascribed  to  Romulus,  the 
year  wee  divided  into  tan  months,  the  last  of  which  waa 
celled  December,  or  the  tenth  month,  and  this  name, 
though  etymologically  incorrect,  wsj  retained  for  the  laat 
or  twelfth  month  of  tha  year  aa  now  divided.  In  the 
Bomuliau  OnlandaT  December  had  thirty  days;  Nome 
reduced  the  number  to  twenty-nine;  Julius  Caesar  added 
two  dap  to  this,  giving  tha  month  its  present  length.  The 
Botvrnalia  occurred  in  December,  which  ia  therefore  styled 
"  acoeptu*  geniia"  by  Ovid  {Faiti,  ILL  OS) ;  and  this  also 
explains  the  phrase  of  Horace  " Ubertete  Deeembri  utere" 
{Bat.  ii.  7).  Martial  applies  to  the  month  the  epithet 
atrmi  (hoary),  and  Ovid  stylea  it  gtlidvt  (frosty)  and 
fumotut  (smoky).  The  Saxons  ealled  it  vinttr-nwtiat,  or 
winter  mouth,  and  lielighmoaat,  or  holy  month,  from  the 
fact  that  Christmas  fell  within  it  The  2  2d  December  ia 
the  date  of  the  winter  solstice,  whsn  the  sun  reaches  tha 
tropic  of  Capricorn. 

DECEWVffil  (It.,  die  ten  men),  ten  magistrates  of 
absolute  authority  among  the  Boinana.  Their  appointment, 
according  to  Roman  tradition,  was  due  to  plebeian  disaetie- 
faction  with  the  capricious  admiriist ration  of  juetice  by 
the  patricians,  who  had  no  written  law  to  direct  them. 
On  the  repraaentatiou  to  the  aenata  of  the  popular  griev- 
ance* by  the  tribunes,  commission  era  were  sent  to  Greece 
to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon  and  of  the  other  celebrated 
legislators  of  Greece.  On  the  return  uf  these  commissionara 
it  was  agreed,  after  much  diseuasiou,  that  ten  new  magis- 
trates, called  decemviri,  should  be  elected  from  tha  senate 
to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws.  Their  elecliuu  involved  the 
abdication  of  all  other  magistrates;  thoy  were  invested 
with  supreme  power,  and  presided  over  the  city  with 
regal  authority.  They  were,  each  in  turn,  clothed 
with  tha  badges  of  tha  consulship,  and  tho  oua  so  dis- 
tinguished had  tile  power  of  assembling  the  senate  and 
confirming  its  decrees-  The  first  decemviri  were  chosen  in 
the  year  802  i-u.c,  (401  no.)  They  arranged  the  laws 
by  which  their  government  was  to  be  regulated  in  ten 
divisions,  submitted  them  to  the  senate  and  comitia  for 
their  approbation,  end,  after  the  code  waa  recognized  aa 
constitutional,  administered  it  witn  so  much  moderation  and 
efficiency  that  the  eontinnence-of  the  decemvirnl  office  for 
another  year  was  unanimously  voted.  The  second  body  of 
decemvirs  included,  one  member  of  the  first— Appiu* 
Claudius — and,  according  to  Niebuhr,  live  plebeians. 
The  new  magistrate*  added  to  tho  laws  which  had  already 
bear!  enacted;  and  thus  completed  the  celebrated  lege* 
duodecirn  tainiarmt,  on  which  all  Roman  law,  In  future 
ages,  was  founded.  Their  administration,  however,  waa  us 
unpopular  aa  that  of  their  predecessors  had  been  the 
reverse ;  and,  by  its  partiality  and  injustice,  which  reached 
a  climax  in  the  flagitious  pursuit  of  Virginia  by  Appina 
Claudius,  it  so  roused  the  popular  fury  that  the  abolition 
of  the  office  waa  effected.  But,  as  Sir  O.  Cornewall  Lewie 
has  shown  in.  his  work  on  the  Credibility  of  Early  Roman 
HiMwy,  it  i*  difficult  to  write  with  scientific  accuracy  about 
thia  episode  in  Roman  history.  There  ■  were  other 
magistrates  in  Rome,  called  decemvirs,  in  regard  to 
whose  appointment  and  jurisdiction  information  is  scanty. 
Scholar!  differ  concerning  tha  date  of  their  institution,  and 
the  special  functions  of  their  office.  There  ia  evidence, 
however,  that  such  a  cuurt  existed  during  the  empire  ;  but 
it  it  tmcemiu  whether  the  juriediction  of  too  later  coincided 
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with  that  of  the  Miliar  magistrates  bearing  the  same  name, 
and  connected  by  some  scholars,  not.only  with  the  republic, 
but  with  the  kings.  There  ware  also  the  Dtctmmri 
Saenmm,  who  wen  custodians  of  the  Sibylline  books. 
Their  number,  which  originally  consisted  of  two,  and  after- 
wards  of  ten,  at  last  reached  fifteen.  It  devolved  on  theee 
functionaries  not  only  to  guard  the  Sibylline  books,  and  to 
consult  them  on  all  emergencies  of  state,  bnt  also  to  take 
a  prominent  put  in  the  celebration  bf  the  games  of  Apollo. 

DECIMAL  COINAGE.  It  baa  often  been  proposed  to 
rabstitato  for  our  quarto-duodecimo- vicesimal  system  of 
reckoning  money  one  entirely  decimal,  and  therefore  in 
harmony  with  the  system,  employed  in  all  civilised  oonn- 
triss,  of  reckoning  number*  both  integral  and  fractional.  In 
the  case  of  number*,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
standard  by  which  to  reckon ;  it  ia  unity,  and  all  integral 
numbers  are  either  so  many  units,  tens  of  units,  hundreds 
of  units,  Ac,  or  combinations  of  these,  and  all  fractional 
number*  either  so  many  tenths  of  a  unit,  hundredths  of  a 
unit,  Ac.,  or  combinations  of  these.  In  the  case  of  money, 
however,  the  selection  of  the  standard  of  value,  or  the  nnit 
by  which  to  reckon,  constitutes  the  main,  if  not  the  sola, 
theoretical  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  ftrevioo*  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  decimal  coinage.  Practical  difficulties  would 
arise  from  the  unwillingness  of  people  to  make  the  changes 
in  thinking  and  speaking  that  would  be  necessitated  by  new 
coins,  or  the  altered  values  of  old  ones. 

Of  all  the  schemes  proposed  in  England,  that  which 
advocates  the  retention  of  the  sovereign,  or  pound  starling, 
as  the  nnit  of  valne  seems  to  have  met  with  moat  favour. 
According  to  thia  scheme,  the  pound  would  be  divided  into 
10  florins,  the  florin  into  10  cents,  and  the  cent  into  lOmils. 
The  name  florin,  as  well  as  the  coin,  ia  in  use  already ;  the 
name*  cent  and  mil  would  mark  the  relation  of  the  corres- 
ponding coin*  to  the  pound.  The  cent,  being  the  Tooih 
part  of  the  pound,  would  represent  2|A,  or  nearly  2l<L  ; 
the  mil,  being  the  nMh  par^  would  De  worth  a  little  lass 
than  a  farthing,  which  is  the  j-jnth.  The  coin*  which  it 
Would  be  found  necessary  to  issue  would  probably  be— in 
copper,  the  mil  —  fyL,  the  2-mil  piece  —  fid.,  rather  less 
than  a  halfpenny,  and  the  8-miI  piece-l4d,  rather  lea* 
than  a  penny  farthing ;  in  silver,  the  cent  —  2£d.,tho  2-oent 
piece  —  4{d.,  the  6-cent  piece,  or  shilling,  and  the  10-cent 
piece,  or  florin ;  in  gold,  the  half -sovereign,  and  the 
Sovereign,  In  addition  to  the  preceding,  perhaps  a  double 
florin  —  4a.,  in  silver,  and  a  crown  — 6a,  in  gold,  might  be 
found  convenient. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  thi*  system  is  that  It  would 
sboliah  tha  copper  farthing,  halfpenny,  and  penny,  and  the 
silver  coins  representing  3d.,  Id.,  6<L  Since  fld,  -  28  mil* 
Is  the  lowest  number  of  pence  which  could  be  paid  exactly 
in  mils,  inconvenience  would  thus  be  caused  to  the  poorer 
classes,  whose  nnit  of  valne  may  be  iaid  to  be  the  penny; 
and  difficulties  would  also  arise  in  cases  when  fixed  imposts 
of  a  penny  and  a  halfpenny  are  levied,  each  a*  penny  and 
halfpenny  toll*,  postages,  Ac 

A  second  scheme  advocate*  the  adoption  of  the  farthing 
as  the  unit  of  value,  and  ill  coins  of  account  would  be  the 
farthing,   tile  cent  or  doit  — 10  fai*!""^,  the  florin— 10 


the  halfpenny,  the  penny ;  in  silver,  tha  cent  or  doit  —  3 }d., 
the  S-oent  piece  or  groat -Bd.,  the  shilling- Hid,  and 
tneflorin-20d.  ;in gold, tha half-sovereign-  10a. M., and 
tha  sovereign  -  20s.  I0d.  Here  alto  a  diver  double  florin  — 
4s.  2d.,  and  a  gold  crown— 5*.  SJd.,  might  be  found  con. 

The  chief  disadvantage*  of  this  system  would  be  the 
abolition  of  the  present  pound  sterling,  the  unit  of  value  in 
national  finance,  in  banks,  insurance  and  all  great  com- 


mercial offices,  and  the  trouble  that  would  thereby  be 
caused  in  comparing  valuae  expressed  in  tha  old  coinage 
with  those  of  the  new.  Among  its  advantages  any  be 
reckoned  tha  fact  that,  during  the  transition  to  the  new 
state  of  things,  the  old  coins  would  still  be  serviceable,  for 
any  sum  of  money  expressed  in  the  new  coinage  could  bf 
paid  by  means  of  them.     The  alterations  on  small  impoets, 

Sii site  under  the  first  scheme,  would  here  be' unnecessary ; 
inconvenience  would  be  saved  to  those  classes  of  the 
population  who  receive  weekly  wages;  which  are  generally 
fixed  at  so  many  pence  per  hour.  Tha  reduction  of  same 
expressed  in  the  old  coinage  to  their  equivalents  in  the  new 
would,  however,  be  slightly  mora  difficult  than  under  the 
first  system. 

A  third  scheme  proposes  as  the  unit  the  half-sovereign, 
a  coin  almost  as  familiar  as  the  sovereign,  with  the  view  of 
having  only  three  instead  of  four  coins  of  account  Tha 
haU-sovereign  would  be  divided  into  10  shilling*  as  at 
present,  and  the  ■hilling  into  10  pence,  each  of  which  would 
therefore  be  equivalent  to  ljd,  or  20  per  cent  more  than 
the  present  penny.  As  a  penny  is  of  more  value  than  the 
metal  of  which  it  is  made,  the  present  copper  coinage  could 
be  made  to  serve  under  the  new  system.  This  scheme, 
from  its  alteration  of  the  value  of  the  penny,  is  open 
to  most  of  tha  objections  that  can  be  brought  against 
the  first ;  and,  in  comparing  accounts  expressed  in  tha 
old  and  the  new  coinage^  it  would  necessitate — a  very 
slight  inconvenience  certainly — multiplication  or  division 
by  2. 

A  fourth  scheme  proposes  that  the  penny  be  made  the 
unit  of  value,  and  that  all  accounts  should  be  kept  in 
tenpencee  and  pence,  All  the  present  coins,  though  only 
one  of  them  would  be  a  coin  of  account,  could  still  remain 
in  circulation ;  and  only  two  new  coins  would  be  required, 
the  tenpence  and  its  half,  flvepence. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  there  should  be  only  two 
owns  of  account,  the  higher  equivalent  to  100  of  the  lower, 
such  as  florins  and  cents,  the  cent  in  this  scheme  being  tha 
mil  of  tha  first.  Centesimal  coinage  similar  to  thia  exiats 
in  several  foreign  countries,  etc ;  but  it  is  probable  that, 
should  a  change  be  made,  the  practice  of  other  nation* 
will  be  imitated  only  where  it  is  found  to  conduce  to 
national  convenience. 

The  preceding  in  the  most  important  of  the  scheme* 
that  have  been  suggested  to  replace  the  present  system,  end 
the  adoption  of  the  finst  of  them  has  been  recommended  by 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  since  18S5 
public  opinion  on  tha  question  does  not  appear  to  have 
advanced  much.  The  arguments  for  and  against  a  change 
are  numerous,  and  to  detail  them  would  be  to  fill  a 
moderate  volume.  The  principal  reason  for  making  the 
change  is  that  calculation  would  be  enormously  simplified, 
for  reduction  from  one  dsnominatiuu  of  money  into  another 
could  always  be  performed  at  eight ;  and  the  compound 
rnlaa,  as  far  ss  money  is  concerned,  would  be  virtually 
abolished.  The-  greatest  objections  to  the  change,  apart 
from  the  difficulty  of  getting  people  to  make  it,  which  ia 
doubtless  much  exaggerated,  are  that  a  decimal  system  does 
not  admit  to  a  sufficient  extent  of  binary  subdivision,  and 
that  it  does  not  admit  <*'  ternary  subdivision  at  all.  loo 
third  part,  for  instance,  of  a  pound,  of  a  florin,  of  a  cent, 
being  833J,  331,  SJ  mils  respectively,  could  not  be  exactly 
paid  in  decimal  currency,  while  there  ia  no  difficulty  in 
paying  the  third  part  of  a  pound,  or  of  a  shilling  by  our 
present  coinage.  Again,  the  J,  \,  i  of  the  pound,  the  J, 
i  of  the  florin,  and  the  1  of  the  cent  are  the  only  binary 
subdivisions  possible  with  tha  decimal  coins  of  account ; 
the  I,  i,  i,  ■&  Jp  tV  <*  *■  Ponnd-  ttDd  th"  h  i-  i  rf  *" 
shilling  are  possible  at  present  Notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  the  advantages  of  a  decimal  system  seem  ego- 
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tiraniy  Id  preponderate,  and  the  introduction  of  it  to  b« 
es.tIj  a  question  of  time. 

The  coinage  of  the  United  States,  which  ma  mad* 
lednal  in  1786,  consists  of  the  oasis -10  dollars,  tha 
inllar— 10  dimes,  the  dime- 10  cent*,  but  of  these  de 
asaunatucnl  dollar*  sod  cents  are  tha  only  one*  commonly 
cad.  In  France,  shortly  after  the  great  Involution,  a 
drams!  system  not  only  of  money,  bat  also  of  weight*  and 
Batons,  was  introduced.  The  standard  of  value  is  the 
iaix=  100  centime*;  but  though  the  only  coins  are  franca, 
cntimes,  ajid  multiples  of  these,  the  Word  son,  a  term 
Manging  to  the  anpersaded  coinage,  is  often  used  to  denote 
lac  20th  part  of  the  franc,  or  S  centimes.  The  Belgian 
«nd  the  Swiss  monetary  systems  were  assimilated  to  Sist 
d  France  in  1833  and  1851 ;  and  in  1 866  Franco,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  became  parties  to  a  treaty  for 
the  ffleintenanca  of  a  common  system.  Germany,  within 
tie  last  few  yean,  has  effected  a,  reform  of  her  currency, 
the  mirk,  which  corresponds  closely  to  car  shilling,  being 
- 10  groschen  r  100  pfennigs.  A  J— ima]  coinage  exists 
iho  in  Rnssia,  where  the  ruble-  100  kopecks;  in  Holland, 
•hen  tha  gnilder-10  dubbeltjes-IQO  cents;  and  in 
Portugal,  where  the  milrei  - 1000  reis. 
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I  Sir  Charts  Fishy,  Bvo,  1831 ;  the  Baport  of  the  Select 

<*—  eaaDeamal8yitsmof  Coinage,  August  IMS;  and  the 

a  ci  the  "DedswJ  association.''  (J.  3. 11.) 

DECiUSMUa    8m  Mm. 

DECLARATION  in  an  action  at  law  waa  the  first  step 
n  pleading — the  formal  statement  of  the  matter  in  respect 
sf  which  the  defendant  sued.  It  wu  divided  into  counts, 
it  each  of  which  a  epeetfto  cause  of  action  was  alleged,  but 
the  language  used  was  cautious  and  general,  and  the  same 
matter  might  be  the  subject  of  several  counts.  By  tha 
Bonder  form  of  pleading  established  by  the  Jbdicataro  Act, 
1873,  the  declaration  is  replaced  by  a  statement  of  claim 
rtting  forth  the  simple  facts  on  which  the  plaintiff  replies. 

Statutory  declaration.— bj  6  and  3  Will.  IT.  c  62 
(■hirh  waa  an  Act  to  make  provisions  for  the  abolition  of 
mnetnsny  oaths,  and  to  repeal  a  previous  Act  of  tha 
suae  session  on  the  same  subject)  various  cases  are  specified 
it  which  a  declaration  shall  be  substituted  for  an  affidavit 
oa  oath.  There  is  a  general  clause  empowering  any  Justice 
<f  the  pence,  notary  public,  or  other  officer  bow  by  law 
authorised  to  administer  an  oath,  to  take  and  receive  tha 
sWaatntanai  of  any  person  voluntarily  making  the  same 
Wore  him  in  the  form  in  the  schedule  to  tha  Act  annexed  ■ 
sad  if  any  declaration  so  made  shall  be  false  or  untrna  in 
or  material  particular,  the  person  wilfully  making  auch  false 
declaration  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

DECLARATION  OF  PARIS,  a  diplomatic  instrument 
■  protocol  signed  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  powers 
attaint  at  the  Congress  of  Pari*  in  1 806,  and  subsequently 
■ecspted  t*  a  binding  engagement  of  public  law  by  all  the 
after  powers  (axeept  she  United  States  of  America,  Spain, 
sad  Mexico),  for  the  purpose  of  settling  and  denning 
•stsin  rules  of  PiAritim*  law,  in  time  of  war,  on  points  of 
(net  moment  to  belligerent  and  neutral  states — points,  it 
east  be  added,  npen  which  the  ancient  lew  of  nations  had 
padaaOr  undergone  aome  change,  and  on  which  great 
diferencee  of  opinion  and  practice  prevail  *  "" 
propoiitiori*  agreed  to  by  tha  plsnipo! 
embodied  in  the  following  terms  : — 

L  Pill  ■leiiiliaj  Is  and  remains  abolished. 

1  Bt  neutral  Bag  covers  enemy"!  good*,  with  the  exoepUon  of 

1  Haemal  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  an 
■at  Ifahie  te  oaptara  under  an  enemy's  flag. 

■t  rHimanailaa  la  inliirtiiiitMnirlnf  mint  111 
■I.  Waaanmlnal  lij  a  rmiil  enfflissiit  isaililj  In 

ant  of  the  ewmj. 


By  most  of  the  modem  writers  on  international  law 
theae  principles  are  regarded  aa  a  distinct  gain  to  the  cwua 
of  civilisation,  international  justice,  commerce,  and  peace 
But  a  feeble  and  ineffectual  attempt  has  been  made  to 
repudiate  these  new  rule*  of  maritime  law,  though  they 
received  the  tacit  assent  of  Parliament,  and  have  bean 
acted  upon  by  all  nations  in  the  air.  ware  which  have 
occurred  since  18S3,  tanlitdlng  the  American  civil  war, 
although  the  United  Btetea  had  not  concurred  in  the 
Declaration.  Tha  American  Government  withheld  its 
assent,  not  because  it  objected  to  these  principles,  bu*. 
because  it  held  that  they  did  not  go  far  enough,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  extended  to  secure  from  capture 
all  private  property  at  sea.  It  is  argued  by  the  opponents 
of  the  Declaration  that  the  British  envoy  at  Paris  exceeded 
his  powers ;  that  the  form  of  the  instrument  itself  is 
declaratory,  but  not  binding  either  as  a  contract  or  a  legis- 
lative act;  that  it  is  not  competent  to  a  congress  to  change 
the  right*  of  belligerents  founded  on  ancient  law  and 
usage ;  and  that  Great  Britain  committed  a  fatal  error  in 
renouncing  the  right  to  seise  enemy1*  goods  in  neutral  ahipa 
and  to  equip  privateers. 

To  these  arguments  it  u  said  in  reply  that  tha  British 
envoy  at  Paris  had  full  powers  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the 
Crown,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  if 
Parliament  disapproved  his  conduct,  it  ought  to  have  been 
pressed  to  a  division  at  the  time,  and  not  when  Great 
Britain  boa  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  Declaration,  as  a 
neutral,  for  twenty  years.  It  is  a  part  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  to  fix  onr  international  relations,  and  to 
determine  the  condition*  of  maritime  warfare.  The  most 
fitting  and  binding  expression  of  international  law  {which 
cannot  assume  the  form  of  positive  law  by  sovereign  enact- 
ment) is  to  be  found  in  instruments  recording  in  solemn 
form  the  consent  of  all  civilized  nations.  On  the  ground 
of  expediency,  it  la  contended  by  tha  aupporters  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  that  Great  Britain  is,  of  all  countries 
in  the  world,  that  which  has  most  to  gain  by  it,  because  she 
is  not  only  the  greatest  naval  power,  but  the  power  which 
baa  the  largest  number  of  merchant  vessels  and  the  largest 
amount  of  properly  afloat  on  the  seas,  and  liable  to  attack. 

The  primary  advantage  of  tha  Declaration  no  doubt 
accrues  to  neutrals,  as  it  secures  to  them  a  larger  carrying 
trade  in  time  of  war,  and  exempt*  them  from  the  seizure  of 
enemy's  goods  in  neutral  ships.  Hence,  if  a  belligerent 
were  now  to  violate  the  rules  of  the  Declaration,  he  wuuld 
have  to  encounter  tha  opposition  of  oil  neutral  states,  and 
would  speedily  find  them  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 
But  in  tha  event  of  war,  Great  Britain  is  the  etate  most 
exposed,  by  reason  of  the  magnitude  of  her  maritime  trade, 
to  the  depredations  of  hostile  cruisers ;  the  injury  done  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  the  shipping  and  property 
exposed  to  it ;  and  a  single  cruiser  of  a  small  etate  may 
cause  enormous  losses  to  the  commerce  of  a  great  power,  as 
waa  seen  in  the  American  civil  war.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  system  of  railroads,  the  greater  part  of 
the  trade  of  all  the  states  of  continental  Europe  <^n  be 
carried  on  by  land,  either  by  direct  communication  or 
through  neutral  ports.  The  power  of  a  naval  state  to 
inflict  serious  injury  on  an  enemy  by  the  interruption  of 
her  trade  is  therefore  by  the  nature  of  things  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  enrol  remark  applies  to  commercial 
blockades.  To  England  all  foreign  commodities  most 
be  brought  by  tea,  and  England  Is  more  dependent  than 
any  other  country  on  foreign  trade  for  the  raw  material 
of  her  manufactures,  and  even  for  the  food  of  her  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  therefore  the  paramount  interest  of  England 
to  keep  open  all  the  ohwmeul  of  trade,  as  much  a*  possible, 
both  in  peace  and  war ;  and  injuries  done  to  the  trade  of 
an  enemy  ere  often  equally  prejudicial  to  the  state  which, 
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inflicts  Hum.  These  ere  wnt  of  the  leading  argument* 
which  have  beta  advanced  in  defence  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris,  and  which  do  doubt  actuated  the  anther*  of  it 

A  fall  10(100111  of  the  controversy  wOl  bo  foond  la  tin  third 
volume  of  Sir  Robert  FhiUlmoro'l  Oannmtaria  m  JMtnatimal 
lav,  nhere  the  lcamei  author  tnpporU  and  advocates  the  old 
tradition*  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  also  la  HiU'i  BwhU  pud 
tyUla  of  tTudralt  (187*].  The  principle,  on  which  the  Declara- 
tion of  Fine  ie  bued  m  explained  and  defended  in  en  srtieU  in 
the £4mbirg\ Snitv,  Ho.  Hi  (1L  a) 

DECLARATOR,  in  Scotch  law,  ie  a  form  of  action  by 
which  soma  right  of  property,  oc  of  servitude,  or  of  status, 
or  aome  inferior  right  or  interest,  ia  aonght  to  be  judicially 
declared  (see  Bell's  Dictionary  and  Digat  of  tks  Lav  of 
BcotUnd.) 

DECREE,  DECEEET,the  judgment  of  a  court  of 
justice,  and,  in  English  law,  more  particularly  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  equity.  A  decree  nut'  ie  the  conditional 
order  for  a  dissolution  of  marriage  made  by  the  court  for 
divorce  and  matrimonial  causes,  which  will  be  made 
absolute  after  six  months,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  cause 
shown  to  the  contrary. 

DECRETALS,  in  canon  lew,  are  the  answers  cent  6y 
the  Pope  to  applications  made  to  him  as  head  of  the  church, 
chiefly  by  bishops,  but  also  by  synods,  and  even  private 
individuals,  for  guidance  in  cases  involving  points  of  doc- 
trine or  discipline.  In  the  early  days  of  the  church  these 
replies  cms  to  be  circulated  throughout  the  various 
dioceses,  and  furnished  precedent*  to  be  observed  In 
analogous  circumstances.  From  the  4th  century  onwards 
they  formed  the  most  prolific  source  of  canon  law.  Decre- 
tals (decnta  amttituta  deantalia,  tpistofa  deerdala,  or 
shortly  dtcfttalia,  or  deaelalet)  ought,  properly  speaking, 
to  be  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand  from  constitutions 
(ttmstitutiants  pontiflda),  or  general  laws  enacted  by  the 
Pope  ma  sponte  without  reference  to  any  particular  ease, 
and  on  the  other  hand  from  rescripts  (racripta),  which 
apply  only  to  special  eircu instances  or  individuals,  and 
constitute  no  general  precedent  But  this  nomenclature  ia 
not  strictly  observed. 

For  father  Information  sse  art.  Css>0»  Li.fr,  la  which  will  also 
bo  found  an  nccouc t  of  the  Fstudo-Isitia-ta*  or  Foim  Zhcrttait. 

DEOTJHIO,  an  officer  In  the  Roman  cavalry,  com- 
manding a  decuria,  which  waa  a  body  insisting  of  ten  men. 
There  were  certain  provincial  magistrates  called  dtevrioatt 
municipal/!,  who  had  the  same  position  and  powers  in  free 
and  corporate  towns  aa  the  senate  had  in  Borne.  Ae  the 
name  implies,  they  consisted  at  first  of  ten,  but  in  later 
times  the  number  waa  often  aa  many  aa  a  hundred ;  their 
duty  was  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  commonwealth.  Their 
court  was  called  curio  dfairianum,  and  minor  t&iattit ;  and 
their  decrees,  called  drcrtta  decurumnm,  were  marked  with 
D.  D.  at  the  top.  They  generally  styled  themselves 
civitotttm  patra  eurialet,  and  honorati  naaneipionm  ttna- 
torcs.  They  were  elected  with  the  earns  ceremonies  as 
the  Roman  senators,  and  they  required  to  be  at  least  twenty- 
five  yean  of  age,  and  to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  fixed 
income.     The  election  took  place  on  the  kalends  of  March. 

DEE,  John  (1627-1608),  a  mathematician  and  astrolo- 
ger, waa  bom  in  July  1527,  in  London,  where  hit  father 
waa  a  wealthy  vintner.  In  1512  he  waa  sent  to  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  After  five  years'  close  application  to 
mathematical  studies,  particularly  astronomy,  he  went  to 
Holland,  in  order  to  visit  several  Eminent  Continental 
mathematicians.  Having  remained  abroad  nearly  a  year, 
he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  waa  elected  a  fallow  qf 
Trinity  College,  then  first  erected  by  King  Henry  TUT. 
In  15*8  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arte ;  but  in  the 
asms  year  he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  England  on 
■    *■■  ■    ■"    jd  of  bia  being  a  conjuror, 


a  first  excited  by  a  piece  of  machinery,  ii 

hibited  to  the  university,  ro- 


.  tie 


/lone  of  Aristophanes,  he  axhibil 

presenting  the  ecarabesna  flying  np  to  Jupiter,  with  a  man 
and  j  basket  of  victuals  on  its  back.  On  leaving  England 
be  went  first  to  the  university  of  Louvain,  where  be  resided 
about  two  years,  and  then  to  the  college  of  Bheima,  where 
be  read  lectures  on  Euclid's  Etrmtnit  with  great  applause. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1951  King  Edward  assigned 
him  a  pension  of  100  crowns,  which  he  afterwards 
exchanged  for  the  rectory  of  Upton-npou  Severn.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was  accused  of  using  en- 
chantment* against  the  queen's  life ;  but  after  a  tedious 
confinement,  he  obtained  bia  liberty  in  1555,  by  an  order 
of  council. 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  Dee  waa  asked  by 
Lord  Dudley  to  name  s  propitious  day  for  the  coronation. 
On  this  occasion  be  waa  introduced  to  the  queen,  who  took 
lessons  ia  the  mystical  interpretation  of  bia  writings,  and 


great  promisee,  which,  however, 
filled.  In  1564  he  again  visited  the  Cont' 
present  a  book  which  he  had  dedicated 


visited  the  Continent,  in  order  ti 


Maximilian.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  same  year ; 
but  in  1571  we  find  him  in' Lorraine,  whither  two  physicians 
were  sent  by  the  queen  to  hie  relief  in  a  dangerous  illness. 
Having  once  more  returned  to  bis  native  country,  he  settled 
at  Ifortlake,  in  Surrey,  where  he  continued  bia  studies  with 
unremitting  ardour,  and  made  a  collection  of  curious  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  a  variety  of  instruments,  must  of 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  mob  daring  bia  absence,  on 
account  of  bit  supposed  familiarity  with  the  devii  In 
1578  Dee  waa  sent  abroad  to  consult  with  German 
physicians  and  aatrolbgen  in  regard  to  the  illness  of  the 
queen.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  waa  employed  ia 
investigating  the  title  of  the  Crown  to  the  countries 
recently  discovered  by  British  subjects,  and  in  furnishing 
geographical  descriptions.  Two  large  rolls  containing  the 
desired  information,  which  ha  presented  to  the  queen,  are 
■tO)  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  A  learned  treatise 
on  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  written  by  him  about 
the  same  time,  ia  still  preserved  in  the  Aehmolean  Library 
at  Oxford. 

From  this  period  the  philosophical  researches  of  Dee 
were  concerned  entirely  with  the  pseudo-science  of 
necromancy.  In  1081  he  became  acquainted  with  Edward 
Kelly,  an  apothecary  who  professed  to  have  discovered  the 
philosopher's  atone,  and  by  whose  assistance  he  performed 
various  incantations,  and  maintained  a  frequent  imaginary 
intercourse  with  spirits.  Shortly  after,  Kelly  and  Dee 
were  introduced  to  a  Polish  nobleman,  Albert  Laaki, 
palatine  of  Siradia  (Sierads),  devoted  to  the  same  pursuits, 
who  persuaded  the  two  friends  to  accompany  him  to  his 
native  country.  They  embarked  for  Holland  in  September 
1083,  and  arrived  at  Laski'a  place  of  residence  in 
February  following.  They  lived  for  some  yean  in  Poland 
and  Bohemia  in  alternate  wealth  and  poverty,  according 
to  the  credulity  or  scepticism  of  those  before  whom  they 
exhibited.  They  professed  to  raise  spirits  by  incantation. 
Kelly  dictated  their  ottarancea  to  Dee,  who  wrote  them 
down  and  interpreted  them. 

Dee,  having  at  length  quarrelled  with  hit  companion, 
quitted  Bohemia  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  was 
maHe  chancellor  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1694,  and  warden 
of  Manchester  College  in  1095.  He  afterwalde  returned 
to  his  house  at  Mortlake,  where  he  died  in  1608,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one. 

Hia  prfncJpai  works  ire— Pnpadptmuia  .Xp.Wutioi,  Lend.  1653; 
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end  pebuKned  norka  is  to  1*  found  Is  Li.  Uomptviimu  foSnrml. 
a  -dl  u  in  hi.  letter  to  arebbiahou  wTiltejft,  to  which  the 
render  i*  rdcmJ.  A  nuunuuiui  of  Dm*.  n'*""|:~l-iit  rmirit  f  r 
aaj  jnu-m  between  biic  and  biu  spirits,  ™  edited  by  Htric  Cm- 
labou  and  jwl  JiaLed  in  19611.  T4j  -ft-.wdi  Z)u«r)f  «/ i)e  Jonu  Dm, 
■W  [if  Catalogue  qf  kit  Library  of  MaMUcripU,  edited  by  J.  0. 
Hailiweil,  mupntdidiBdby  the  Oiuiden  Sodrtr  in  13*3. 

DEED  is  a  contract  in  writing,  scaled  and  delivered  by 
the  party  bound  to  the)  [tarty  benefited,  Contracts  or 
obligations  nnder  seal  are  called  in  English  law  tpeeiaUitt, 
and  down  to  a  recent  data  tbey  took  precedence  in  pay- 
ment over  rinipU  contracts,  whether  written  or  not 
Writing,  tealiug,  and  delivery  are  all  essential  to  a  deed. 
The  ngnato.ro  of  the  party  charged  is  not  material,  and  the 
deed  ia  not  void  for  want  of  a  data.  Delivery,  it  ia  held, 
may  be  complete  without  the  actual  handing  over  of  the 
eked;  it  ia  sufficient  if  the  act  of  sealing  were  accompanied 
by  words  or  acta  signifying  that  the  dud  was  intended  to 
be  presently  binding ;  and  delivery  to  a  third  person  for 
the  nee  of  the  party  benefited  will  be  sufficient  On  the 
other  hand,  the  deed  inay  be  handed  over  to  a  third  person 
as  an  escrow  (serif),  iu  which  case  it  will  not  take  affect  as 
a  deed  nutil  certain  condition*  are  performed.  Bnch  con- 
ditional deliver;  way  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances 
mltemling  tbe  transaction,  although  the  condition*  be  not 
expressed  in  words.  A  deed  indented,  or  indenture  (so 
ailed  because  written  in  counterparts  on  the  same  sheet  of 
pircliment,  separated  by  cnttiug  a  wavy  line  between 
them),  is  between  two  or  mora  parties  who  contract 
mutually.  The  actno.1  indentation  is  not  now  necessary  to 
■n  indenture.  A  deed-poll  (without  indentation)  is  a  deed 
in  which  one  party  binds  himself  witbont  reference  to  any 
corresponding  obligations  undertaken  by  another  party. 
See  Coxtkaot. 

DEER  (Ccriula\,  a  family  of  Bnmhant  Artiodeetvle 
Mammals,  distinguished  by  the  poasauion  of  deciduous 
branching;  horns  or  antlers,  and  by  the  presence  of  spots  on 
ie  yonng.    The  antlers.ara  borne  by  the  frontal  bone,  end 


head,  the  vessels  surrounding  the  frontal  eminences  become 
temporarily  enlarged,  and  the  budding  horn  grows  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  the  antlers  of  a  fall-grown  stag  being 
produced  in  ten  weeks.  At  first  the  horns  are  soft, 
nscnlar,  and  highly  sensitive,  and  are  covered  with  a 
delicate  hairy  integument  known  as  the  "  velvet,"  amply 
provided  with  blood-vessels.  On  attaining  their  full 
growth  the  "  burr,"  consulting  of  a  ring  of  osseous  tubercles 
it  the  base  of  the  horn,  is  formed,  and  this  by  pressing 
span,  gradually  cuts  off  the  blood-vessels  which  supply 
nutriment  to  the  antlers.  The  velvety  covering  then 
begins  to  shrivel  and  to  peel  off,  its  disappearance  being 
hastened  by  the  deer  rubbing  its  antlers  against  trees  and 
rocks ;  while  the  grooves;  which  are  seen  to  furrow  the  now 
exposed  surface,  mark  the  place  of  the  former  blood-vessels. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  reindeer,  antlers  are  con- 
fined to  the  male  sex,  and  are  fully  developed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rutting  season,  when  they  are  brought 
iato  uso  as  offensive  weapons  in  the  sanguinary  fights 
between  the  males  for  possession  of  the  females.  When 
the  season  of  love  is  orer  they  are  shed,  reappearing,  how- 
ever, in  tbe  following  spring,  and  continuing  to  grow  larger 
and  heavier  until  the  deer  attains  its  fall  growth.  Whether 
the  deer  inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of  tbe  earth  shed 
their  antlers  every  year  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
dispute,  bat  in  a  recent  work  (Highlands  of  Cmtral  India) 
Forsyth  states  that  he  has  convinced  himself,  from  repeated 
*'  '  "n  Indian  deer  this  operation  does  not 
■«inni«  the  antlers 


take   place   annually. 

either  cease  to  appear  ._ 

my    influence    whatever    which   < 
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their  growth,  as  mi 
observed  in  a  case  quoted  by  Darwin,  where  the 
antlers  of  a  Wapiti  deer,  formed  during  a  voyage  it.ua 
America,  were  singularly  stunted,  although  the  bauie 
individual  afterwards,  when  Imug  nnder  normal  condi- 
tions, produced  perfect  horns.  Sputa  are  common  to  the 
yonng  of  to  many  species  of  deer  thati  their  presence  may 
fairly  be  regarded  ss  a  family  character.  Tbeea  spots 
persist  through  life  in  such  forma  as  the  Axis,  or  Spotted 
Deer  (Axil  maculata),  but  in  the  majority  of  species  tbey 
altogether  disappear  in  till  adult  form.  Darwin  consider* 
that  in  all  inch  cases  the  old  have  had  their  colour 
changed  in  the  coarse  of  time,  while  the  young  here 
remained  but  little  altered,  and  this  he  holds  has  been 
effected  "  through  the  principle  of  inheritance  at  corre- 
sponding ages.''  The  lachrymal  sinus,  or  "  tearpit,"  is 
C resent  in  most  species  of  deer.  This  consists  of  a  cavity 
eneath  each  eye,  capable  of  being  opened  at  pleasure,  in 
which  a  waxy  substance  of  a  disagreeable  odour  is  secreted, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  not  yet  clearly- ascertained.  "  The 
big  round  tsars"  which  the  contemplative  Jacques  watched, 
as  they 

"  Oonrsed  one  another  down  bis  innocent  doss 


stag.  The  deer  family  comprises.  8  genera  and  G2  species, 
distributed  over  all  the  great  regions  of  the  earth  except 
the  Ethiopian,  and  living  under  the  most  diverse  climatic 
conditions.  Their  total  absence  from  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara  may  be  due,  as  A.  E.  Wallace  (Gtoorai&icai  Sitlri- 
buliou  of  AnimaU)  contends,  to  the  presence  in  the  past,  as 
now,  of  a  great  belt  of  dry  and  desert  country  effectually 
preventing  the  immigration  from  Europe  into  Africa  of 
such  a  fores t-freqaen ting  group  as  the  doer,  while  favour- 
ing the  introduction  of  antelopes,  which  attain  their 
greatest  development  in  that  region.  They  are  also  absent 
from  Australia,  although  present  in  the  Austro-llaloyan 
region.    The  following  are  some  of  the  more  remarkable 

The  Bed  Deer  or  Stag  (Germ*  daphnu),  the  largest  of 
the  British  deer,  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  inhabiting  dense  forests,  or  fre- 
quenting moors  and  barren  hill-sides  ae  in  Scotknd,  In 
England,  where  in  feudal  tunes  it  was  protected  by  forest 
laws,  which  set  greater  value  on  the  life  of  a  stag  than  on 
that  of  a  man,  it  was  formerly  abundant  in  all  the  royal 
forests.  It  is  now  almost  extinct  in  that  country,  as.well 
as  in  Ireland,  in  the  wild  state.  In  Scotland  considerable 
herds  are  still  to  be  fonnd  in  the  llighlands,  and  in  several 
of  the  Western  Isles,  although,  owing  probably  to  the 
diminished  extent  of  their  feeding  grounds,  to  tho  breeding 
in  and  in  which  takes  place,  and  to  the  anxiety  of  deer- 
stalkers  to  secure  the  finest  heads,  the  species  is  believed 
to  be  degenerating.  The  finest  specimens  in  this  country 
are  fonnd  in  the  deer  forests  of  Butherlaudshire,  bat  these 
are  Inferior  in  size  to  those  still  obtained  in  the  east  of 
Europe.  The  antlers  of  the  Stag  are  rounded,  und  bear 
three  "  tines,"  or  branches,  and  a  crown  consisting  of  three  or 
more  points.  The  points  increase  in  number  with  the  age 
of  tbe  creature,  end  when  12  are  present  it  is  known  in  Scot- 
land as  a  "royal  stag."  This  number,  however,  is  sometimes 
exceeded,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pair  of  antlers,  weighing  74  lb, 
from  a  stag  killed  in  Transylvania,  which  had  *fi  points. 
The  antlers  during  the  second  year  consist  of  a  simple  un- 
branched  atom,  to  which  a  tine  or  branch  is  added  in  each  suo- 
ceeding  year,  until  the  normal  development  is  attained,  after 
Which  their  growth  is  somewhst  irregular.  The  Red  Deer  is 
gregarious,  the  females  and  calves  larding  together  apart 
from  the  males  except  at  the  rotting  season,  which  begins 
about  tbe  and  of  September  widlastafMthrss  Weeks.    Dor- 
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iug  this  Unas  the  mules  go  in  (Midi  of  the  females,  and  are 
exceedingly  fierce  and  dangerous.  Ilia  period  of  gestation 
extend*  a  fair  days  beyond  eight  months,  and  the  bind 
nsnaliy  produces  a  single  calf.  The  stag  ia  remarkably 
any  and  wary,  and  its  sense  of  smell  is  exceedingly  acute. 
In  former  times  it  was  hunted  with  horse,  hound,  and 
horn,  and  such  is  still  the  practice  in  Devonshire  and  in 
Ireland,  but  in  Scotland  the  old  method  has  been 
superseded  by  "  stalking."  A  full  grown  stag  stands  about 
4  feet  high  at  the  shoulders ;  its  f nr  in  summer  Is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  with  a  yellowish-whits  patch  on  the 
buttocks,  in  winter  the  far  is  much  thicker  and  of  a 
grayish  brown. 

The  Wapiti  Deer  ( Cirvut  amadeniit)  may  be  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  the  stag  in  North  America,  It  stands, 
however,  a  foot  higher,  and  bears  coMMpondingly  heavier 
antlers.  It  ocenrs  chiefly  in  Canada,  where  it  feeds 
grass  and  the  young  shoots  of  the  willow  and  poplar. 
be*  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  stupid  of  the 
corvine  family,  but  this  may  have  partly  arisen  from  the 
peculiar  noise  it  makes,  corresponding  to  the  "  belling  "  of 
the  stag,  bat  in  its  case  resembling  very  much  the  braying 
of  an  ass.  lis  float  ia  cosine,  and  is  hold  in  little  estimation 
by  the  Indians,  owing  to  the  excessive  hardness  of  the  fat. 
It  thrives  well  in  Britain,  and  would  probably  have  been 
introduced  had  its  venison  been  better. 

The  Fallow  Deer  (Dama  vuU/arit),  a  species  i 
domesticated  in  Britain,  where  it  forms  a  principal 
omamsnt  in  parks,  still  occurs  wild  Is  Western  Asia,  North 
Africa,  and  .Sardinia,  and  in  prehistoric  times  appears  to 
have  abounded  throughout  Northern  and  Central  Europe, 
It  stands  3  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  its  antlers, 
which  ere  cylindrical  at  the  base,  become  palmated  towards 
the  extremity,  the  palmation  showiug  itself  in  the  third 
year,  and  the  antlers  reaching  their  fall  growth  in  the 
sixth.  The  fur  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour  (whence  the 
name  "  fallow "),  marked  with  white  spots ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  uniformly  brown  variety  found  in  Britain,  and  ssid 
to  have  been  brought  by  James  I.  from  Norway  on  account 
of  its  hardiness.  The  two  varieties  are  said  by  Darwin  to 
have  been  long  kept  together  in  the  Forest  of  Desn,  but 
have  never  been  known  to  mingle.  The  backs  end  does 
live  apart  except  during  the  pairing  season,  tod  the  doe 

K duces  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  three  fawns  at  a  birth, 
ey  are  exceedingly  fond  of  music,  and  a  herd  of  twenty 
bucks  were,  it  is  said,  brought  from  Yorkshire  to  Hampton 
Court,  led  by  music  from  a  bagpipe  mid  violin.  They  feed 
on  herbage,  and  are  particularly  fuud  uf  horse  chestnuts, 
which  the  males  endeavour  to  procure  by  striking  at  the 
branches  with  their  antlers. 

The  Roe  Deer  (Caprtolui  ca/ira)  is  the  smallest  uf  the 
British  Ceriiidtt,  a  full-grown  buck  standing  not  mote  thau 
26  inches  hiell  at  the  shoulders.  The  antlers  are  thoit 
upright,  and  deeply  furrowed,  and  differ  from  thou  of  the 

C receding  speciei  in  the  absence  of  a  basal  "tine."  The 
orns,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  members  of  the  deer 
family,  are  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bendJea 
for  cutlery,  and  the  parings  from  these  were  formerly  used 
in  the  preparation  of  ammonia,  hence  the  name  hartshorn 
still  applied  to  that  substance.  The  Roe^Deor  inhibits 
southern  and  temperate  Europe  as  fsr  east  as  Syria,  wLero 
it  ffequeuts  woods,  preferring  such  as  have  a  large  growth 
of  underwood,  and  are  in  the  'neighbourhood  uf  culti- 
vated ground.  This  it  visits  in  the  evening  hi  aeaiim  of 
food .  and  where  roes  are  numerous,  the  damage  dout  to 
growing  emp*  ia  considerable.  In  going  to  and  from  theii 
feeding  g-nunds  they  in  variably  follow  the  earns  track  auJ 
the  spui  t-inon  takes  advantage  of  this  habit  to  wlvIs/ 
then.  In  hunting  the  roe  the  woods  are  driven  by 
beaters,  and  thoy  are  shot  down,  aa  thsy  speed  along  the 
■oowuaied  natlia,  by  the  ambushed  hunter,     The  species 


was  ontQ  recently  supposed  to  be  monbgainons,  pairing  in 
December,  and  the  period  of  gestation  only  extending  over 
five  months.  This  supposition  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
fretus  in  the  doe  was  never  found  till  January,  and  that 
then  it  was  but  slightly  developed,  although  the  sexes  vera 
known  to  seek  the  society  of  each  other  in  July  and 
August  From  the  investigations  of  Professor  Bischoff  of 
Oiessen  it  appears  that  the  true  rutting  season  of  the  Roe 
Deer  ia  in  July  and  August ;  but  that  the  ovum  lias 
dormant  until  December,  when  it  begins  to  develop  in  tha 
normal  way ;  the  period  of  gestation  is  thus  extended  to 
nearly  nine  months.  It  was  formerly  abundant  in  all  the 
wooded  parts  of  Greet  Britain,  but  was  gradually  driven 
out,  until  in  Pennant'*  time  it  did  not  occur  south  of 
Perthshire.  Since  then  the  increase  of  plantations  has  led 
to  its  partial  restoration  in  the  south  of  Scotland  and  north. 
of  'Fngland  It  takes  readily  to  the  water,  and  has  been 
known  to  swim  across  lochs  more  than  half  a  mils,  in 
breadth. 

The  Elk  or  Moose  Deer  (Alai  tnaldit)  ia  the  largest  of 
living  Ctrvida,  its  shoulders  being  higher  than  those  of  tha 
horse.  Its  bead  measures  3  feet  in  length,  and  its  antlers, 
which  are  broadly  palmated,  often  weigh  from  SO  to  60 
lb;  the  neck  is  consequently  short  and  stoat  It  is  covered 
with  a  thick  coarse  fur  of  a  brownish  colour,  longest  on  the 
neck  and  throat.  Its  legs  are  long,  and  it  ia  thus  unable) 
to  feed  close  to  the  ground — for  which  reason  it  browses  on 
the  tope  of  low  plants,  the  leaves  of  bees,  and  the  tender 
shook  of  the  willow  and  birch.  Its  antlers  attain  their 
full  length  by  the  fifth  year,  but  in  after  years  they  increase 
in  breadth  and  in  the  number  of  branches,  until  fourteen 
of  these  are  produced.  Although  spending  a  large  part  of 
their  lives  in  forests  they  do  not  appear  to  suffer  much  in- 
convenience from  the  great  expanse  of  their  antlers.  In 
making  their  way  among  trees,  the*  home  are  carried 
horizontally  to  prevent  entanglement  with  the  branches, 
and  so  skilful  is  the  elk  that  "  he  will  not  break  or  touch 
a  dead  twig  when  walking  quietly."  His  usual  pace, 
according  to  Lloyd  (Fitld  Sports),  is  a  shambling  trot;  but 
when  frightened  be  goes  at  a  tremendous  gallop.  The  elk 
is  a  shy  and  timorous  creature,  fleeing  at  the  sight  of  man. 
This  timidity,  however,  forsakes  the  male  at  the  rutting 
season,  and  he  will  then  attack  whatever  animal  comes  in 
his  way.  The  antlers  and  hoofs  are  his  principal  weapons, 
and  with  a  single  blow  from  the  latter  he  has  been  known 
to  kill  a  wolf.  Id  North  America  the  moose  is  tormented 
in  tha  hot  season  by  mosquitoes,  and  it  ia  when  rendered 
furious  by  the  attacks  of  those  insects  that  it  can  be  most 
readily  approached.  The  female  seldom  gives  birth  to 
mora  than  two  fawns,  and  with  these  she  retiree  into  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  the  young  remaining  with 
her  till  their  third  year.  The  elk  ranges  over  the  whole 
of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  as  far  south  as  Oast  Prussia, 
the  Caucasus,  and  North  China,  and  over  North  America 
fiom  the  New  England  States  westward  to  British 
Columbia.  It  was  formerly  common  in  the  forests  of 
Geihuuiy  and  France,  and  ia  still  found  in  some  parts  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  where  it  is  Strictly  protected.  The 
elk,  according  to  Lloyd,  is  easily  domesticated,  and  was  at 
one  tune  employed  in  Sweden  in  drawing  sledges.  During 
winter  it  is  frequently  seen  alone,  but  in  summer  and 
autumn  it  may  he  met  with  in  small  herds.  In  summer 
also  it  frequents  morasses  and  low  grounds,  and  takes 
readily  to  the  water ;  in  winter  it  retires  to  the  shelter  of 
the  forests,  where  alone  it  can  And  suitable  sustenance.  Ita 
flesh  is  considered  excellent,  and  ita  tongue  and  nose  are 
regarded  as  delicacies. 

The  Beindnar  (Taraudvi  ratgifer),  the  only  domesticated 
species  of  deer,  has  a  range  somewhat  similar  to  the  elk, 
extending  over  the  entire  boreal  region  of  both  hemispheres, 
from  Greenland  and  Buitibargen  in  the  north  to  New 
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Brunswick  in  the  south.  Tier*  an  Mwd  weH-tnarked 
varieties  differing  greatly  in  uiie,  and  in  the  form  of  the 
■\o  Urgent  form  i  occurring  farthest  north;  while 
-titers  the   *"""""  reindeer,  which  hu  never 


and  considerably 


intieni,  which  ire  long  and 


In  the  latter  they  appear  at  n  mnch  earlier  age  than  in  any 
other  specie"  of  deer,  and  Darwin  conjectural  that  in 
this  arouraatance  a  hay  to  their  exceptional  appearance  in 
the  female  may  be  found.  The  reindeer  hat  long  been 
domesticated  in  Scandinavia,  and  is  of  indispensable  import- 
ance to  the  Inpland  race,  to  whom  it  lama  at  once  u  a 
substitute  for  the  horse,  cow,  aheap,  and  goat  At  a  beast 
of  burden  it  it  capable  of  drawing  a  weight  of  300  b,  while 
Ms  fleetneaa  and  endurance  are  still  more  remarkable. 
Hammed  to  a  sledga  it  wfll  travel  without  difficulty  100 
milee  a  day  over  the  froten  now,  its  broad  and  deeply 
cleft  hoofs  being  admirably  adapted  for  travelling  over  such 
a  surface.  During  summer  the  Inplaurt  reindeer  feeds 
chiefly  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  willow  and  birch ;  and 
is  at  this  season  migration  to  the  coast 


and  herds,  sojourns  for  several 
of  the  tea.  In  winter  ita  food  consists  chiefly  of  the 
reindeer  moss  and  other  lichens,  which  it  makes  use  of  its 
hoofs  in  tnnrrifl  for  beneaii  the  snow.  The  wild  reindeer 
grows  to  a  much  greater  sue  than  the  tame  breed,  but  in 
Northern  Europe  the  former  are  being  gradually  reduced 
through  the  natives  entrapping  and  nnmeati rating  them. 
The  tame  breed  found  in  Northern  Asia  is  much  larger 
than  the  Iapland  f  orm,  and  is  thoro  used  to  rids  on.  There 
are  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  American  reindeer— the 
Barren  Qround  Cannon,  and  the  Woodland  Caribou,  lie 
tanner,  which  is  the.  larger  and  more  widely  distributed  of 
the  two,  frequents  in  sumnurtha  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea, 
retiring-  to  the  woods  in  autumn  to  feed  on  the  tree  and 
other  lichens.  The  latter  occupies  a  very  limited  tract 
of  woodland  country, ,  and,  unlike  the  Barren  Ground 
form,  migrates  southward  in  spring.  The  *™y«fi"  rein- 
deers travel  in*  great  herds,  and  being  both  nnsnspiiions 
and  cnrions  thsy  fall  read;  victims  to  the  bow  ana  arrow 
or  the  cunning  snare  of  the  Ti^'finF  to  whom,  their  earcaeei 
form  the  chief  source  of  food,  clothing,  tents,  and  tools. 
Remains  of  the  reindeer  are  found  in  caves  and  other  Poet- 
Pliocene  deposits  aa  far  south  as  the  south  of  France,  thin 
boreal  species  having  been  enabled  to  spread  over  Southern 
Europe,  owing  to  the  access  of  cold  daring  the  glacial  period. 
It  appears  to  have  continued  to  exist  in  Scotland  down 
even  to  the  12th'  century. 

Tub  Munrjao  (Ca-wlvt  m/finalit)  has  ita  two  pronged 
horns  placed  on  permanent  bony  pedestals  3  inches '  in 
length,  and  the  male  is  further  furnished  with  long  canines 

in  the  upper  jaw.  It  it  a  native  of  Jan,  where  it  may 
occasionally  be  seen'  in  the  inoloanrea  of  Europeans,  bat, 
according  to  Br  Horsfleld,  it  is  impatient  of  confinement, 
endnotflt  for  thi 
stag.     Ita  flesh  f< 


The  Musk  Deer  (Ifeecftiia  etoes*tj"enu)  differs  from  the 
true  deer  in  the  absence  of  horns,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  mask-beg,  and  is  now  usually  regarded  aa  the  type  of 
a  distinct  lamily — Moxlada.  The  young,  however,  an 
■potted  at  in  the  Ctrwida,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
differences  already  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  warrant  ita 
•operation  from  tie  other  deer.  Canine  teeth  are  rssstul 
in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  both  sexes,  those  in  the 


upper  jew  of  the  male  being  longest  It  la  a  native  of  the 
rngnlattdt  of  Central  Alia  from  the  Himalayas  to  Peking, 
being  found  at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet,  and  in  its  habit 

exceedingly  shy  and  difficult  of  approach,  and  it  bunted 
solely  for  its  musk — an  unctuous  brown  secretion,  posses- 
sing a  moat  penetrating  and  enduring  odour,  extremely 
diingrsMble  when- present  in  large  quantities,  bat  forming 
k  pleasant  perfume  when  wed  sparingly.  The  substance 
is  contained  in  a  bag,  almost  the  sine  of  a  hen's  egg, 
ted  00  the  abdomen,  and  secreted  in  greateet  quantity 
g  the  rutting  season.  The  hunters  out  off  the  bag,  and 
the  opening,  and  after  drying,  it  is  ready  for  sals. 
mS  JDttr. — Bemaini  of  many  extinct  species  of  deer 
belonging  to  existing  genera  have  been  found  in  Post- 
Pliocene  and  other  recent  deposits ;  while  the  remains  of 
extinct  genera  occur  in  bout  hemispheres,  bat  do  not 
aztwad  further  back  titan  the  Upper  Miocene.  The  deer 
family,  so  far  aa  yet  discovered,  is  thus  of  comparatively 
""'eiit  origin,  and  is  probably,  as  Mr  Wallace  suggests. 
Old  World  group,  which  during  the  Miocene  period 
passed  to  North  America  and  lubeequently  to  the  aouthern 
continent  The  beat  preserved  species  of  fossil  dear  is  the 
gigantic  Irish  Elk  (Ctrvui  *ugacerot\  It  it  not  strut  elk, 
bat  is  intermediate  between  the  fallow  deer  and  reindeer, 
and  it  found  in  great  abundance  and  perfection  in  the  lake 
deposits  of  Ireland.  It  occurs  also  in  the  tela  of  Man,  in 
Scotland,  and  in  tome  of  the  Engii*!1  caverns.     Ths  antlers 


to  hare  bean  contemporaneous  with  the  extinct  mammoth 
and  rhinoceros,  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  it  coexisted 
""  nun.  In  "Cer.fi  Hole,  near  Torquay,  the  bast  of  an 
r,  partly  gnawed,  wet  found  ;  and  this,  according  to 
Owen,  probably  belonged  to  the  moat  gigantic  of  our 
Bnejmh  cervine  ssnTeTst  (J-  ox ) 

DEFAMATION,  saying  or  writing  something  of  another, 
calculated  to  injurs  Ua  reputation  ox  expose  him  to  publio 
hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule.  See  Lrnsx  and  SLaansft. 
DEJENDEB  OF  THE  FAITH  (JW»  $4*m*),  a 
peculiar  title  belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  TcwjImmIj  in 
the  same  way  that  CatJuliau  beiflngt  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  Ckrinimutiwau  to  the  king  of  "France.  Although 
certain  charters  Imvo  been  appealed  to  in  proof  of  an  earlier 


Reformation,  the  Pope  not  only  deprived  him  of  this  desig- 
nation, bat  idso  deposed  him;  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
hie  reign,  however,  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  " 
waa  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  baa  continued  to  he  used 

DEFFAND,  Mania  on  Yicnv-CH\iMiONi>,  laaiauntf 
du  (1697-1780),  a  celebrated  leader  in  the  fashionable 
literary  soeiety  of  Pans  during  the  greater  part  of  the  18th 
century,  waa  Bom  in  Burgundy  of  s  noble  family  in  1697. 
Educated  at  a  convent  in  Paris,  the  there  displayed,  along 
with  great  intelligence,  the  sceptical  and  cynical  torn  of 
mind  which  eo  well  suited  the  part  she  waa  afterwarda  to 
•   -    ■       •»-->  parents, 

had  little  effect  They  married  her  at  twenty-one  yean  of 
age  to  the  Marquis  dn  Deflaud  without  consulting  her 
inclination.  The  union  proved  an  unhappy  one,  and 
resulted  in  a  speedy  separation.  Madame  du  Deffand, 
young  md  beautiful,  did  not,  according  to  the  common 
belief,  succeed  in  keeping  herself  unoontamhiated  by  the 
■fcpwjflfng  not  of  the  age,  and  it  is  said  that  the  waa  lot 
VH  —  * 
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a  time  the  mishess  of  the  regent.  She  was  afterwards 
reconciled  to  her  husband,  but  it  proved  impossible  for 
them  to  live  together,  and  a  second  and  final  aspiration 
took  place.  Without  heart  and  without,  enthusiasm, 
Madame  da  Deffand  was  incapable  of  any  strong  attach- 
ment ,  bat  her  intelligence,  her  cynicism,  and  her  etpril 
made  her  the  centre  of  attraction  to  a  circle  which  included 
Dearly  all  the  famous  philosopher  and  literary  men  id 
Paris,  besides  not  a  few  distinguished  visitors  from  abroad. 
In  ]  753  she  became  blind,  and  soon  af terwerds  ahe  took 
op  her  abode  in  apartments  in  the  convent  of  St  Joseph  in 
the  Hue  St  Dominique,  which  had  a  separate  entrance  from 
the  street.  This  became  the  frequent  resort  of  such  men 
as  Cboi.HLul,  Bouflere,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  D'Alembert, 
David  Hump,  and  Horace  Walpole.  In  1764  the  society 
was  split  into  two  parties  by  the  defection  of  her  companion 
Mademoiselle  de  L'Espinasso.  who  took  with  her  D'Alembert 
and  several  others.  Madame  dti  Defend  had  most  affinity 
of  nature  with  Horace  Walpole,  who  paid  several  visits  to 
Paria  eiprasul  y  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  her  society,  and 
who  maintained  a  close  end  most  interesting  correspondence 
with  her  for  fifteen  years.  She  died  on  ths  24th  September 
1760.  Of  her  innumerable  witty  sayings  probably  the 
best,  and  certainly  the  best  known,  is  her  remark  on  the 
Cardinal  de  Poliguoc's  account  of  St  Denis's  miraculous 
walk  of  two  miles  with  hi*  head  in  lua  hands, — "  II  n'y  a 
quo  lo  premier  pas  qui  coflte." 

Tho  mmsptniuVnce  or  Madam*  da  Dvfland  with  D'Alembert, 
Hononlt.  Uonlfsquicu.  nnd  olbcn  was  ]mli!Uhod  at  Puis  in  180S. 
Her  letters  lo  flora»  Widnole,  edited,  with  a  blograyhicoJ  sketch, 
bv  Um  Berry,  wen  published  at  London  finm  the  originals  in 
Btnwbirry  Hill  la  1810. 


the 


DEFOE,  DAirm,  (1661-1731),  was  bom  in  London  in 
1G61,  in  the  parish  of   St   Giles,  Cripplegate. 


Neither  the  exact  date  nor  place  of  Us  bjrth  is  known, 
is  hie  baptism  recorded,  probably  because  he  was  of  a  non- 
conformist family.  Hardly  anything  is  known  of  his 
ancestors  ;  his  grandfather,  Daniel  Fob,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  squire  or  wealthy  yeomen  at  Elton,  in  Huntingdonshire 
(not  Northamptonshire,  as  more  generally  stated),  and 
to  ban  kept  a  pack  of  hounds ;  but  the  authority  for 
the  former  statement  seems  to  be  mainly  traditional,  and 
for  the  latter  we  have  merely  on  anecdote  in  one  of  Defoe's 
newspaper  articles,  which  is  at  least  as  liksly  to  have  been 
fiction  as  fact  Attempts  have  bean  made,  but  merely 
fancifully,  to  fcuce  the  name  to  Vain,  Fawkee,  or  even 
Devereox.  As  to  the  variation  Defoe  or  Foe  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  its  owner  signed  either  indifferently  till  a  late 
period  of  his  life,  and  that  his  initials  where  they  occur  are 
sometimes 'D.  F.  and  sometimes  D.  D.  F.     Mr  Lee's  con- 

Ssture,  that  the  later  form  originated  in  his  being  colled 
c  D.  Foe  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father,  seems  not 
unlikely.  It  may  he  added  that  three  autograph  letters  of 
lis  ere  extant,  all  addressed  in  1705  to  the  same  person,  and 
signed  respectively  D.  Foe,  de  Foe,  and  Daniel  Defoe. 

Junes  Foe,  the  father  of  the  author  of  Sobituon  Crusoe, 
was  a  butcher  and  a  citizen  of  London.  Of  his  mother 
nothing  is  known.  Daniel  was  chiefly  educated  at  a  famous 
dissenting  academy,  Mr  Morton's  of  Stoke  Newington, 
where  many  of  the  celebrated  nonconformists  of  the  time 
were  brought  up.  It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  his  school- 
fellows suggested  the  unusual  name  of  Crusoe.  In  after 
life  Defoe,  frequently  asserted  the  sufficiency  of  his  educa- 
tion and  the  excellence  of  the  methods  observed  by  hi* 
teacher.  Judging  from  his  writings  his  stock  of  general 
information  must  have  been  far  larger  than  that  of  most 
regularly  educated  men  of  hie  day ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
his  attainments  ware  in  no  particular  line  very  exquisite  or 
profound.  With  very  few  exceptions  all  the  known  evanta 
ef  Defoe'e  life  are  connected  with  authorship.  In  the 
older  catalogues  of  bin  works  two   pamphlets,  gpeWtw* 


Cvapeyoicnornin  (a  satire  on  the  clergy)  and  A  frenhM 
agaitnt  the  Turla,  are  attributed  to  him  before  the  accession 
of  James  IL,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  publication  of  his 
which  is  certainly  genuine  before  Tin  Character  of  Dr 
Anmdey,  the  family  minister,  published  in  1697.  He  bad, 
however,  before  this  (if  we  may  trust  tradition)  played  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs,  v,  He  had  taken  up  anna  in 
Monmouth's  expedition,  and  is  supposed  to  have  owed  his 
lucky  escape  from  the  clutches  n[  the  king's  troops  and  the 
law,  into  which  not  a  few  of  his  school-fellows  fell,  to  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  Londoner,  and  therefore  a  stranger  in 
the  west  country.  On  January  26,  1638,  he  was  admitted 
a  liveryman  of  the  city  of  London,  having  claimed  hi* 
freedom  by  birth.  Since  bin  western  escapade  he  had 
taken  to  the  business  of  wholesale  hosiery.  At  tho  entry 
of  William  and  Mary  into  London  he  is  said  to  have  served 
as  a  volunteer  trooper  "gallantly  mounted  and  richly 
accoutred."  In  these  days  he  lived  at  Touting,  and  woe  in- 
strumental in  forming  a  dissenting  congregation  at  that 
place.  His  business  operations  at  this  period  eppr  ir  to 
have  been  ertemave  and  vanmw.  He  would  seeni  both 
now  and  later  to  have  been  a  sort  of  commission  merchant, 
especially  ji  Spanish  and  Purtuiiuese  gixjils,  end  at  some 
tune  or  other  tre  visited  Spain  on  business.  Later  wc  hear 
trim  spoken  of  as  "a  civet-cat  merchant."  but  ds  ha  can 
hardly  have  kept  a  menagerie  of  these  animals  it  is  odd 
that  no  one  has  supposed  that  the  civet-cat  was  the  sign  of 
his  place  of  business  (it  was  a  very  usual  one)  rather  than 
the  staple  of  his  trade.  In  1692  hia  mercantile  operations 
came  to  a  disastrous,  close,  and  he  failed  fur  XI  7,000. 
By  his  own  account  the  disaster  would  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  relying  too  much  on  credit.  His  misfortunes  made 
him  write  both  feelingly  end  forcibly  on  the  bankruptcy 
laws  ;  and  although  his  creditors  nccepied  a  composi- 
tion, he  afterwords  honourably  paid  them  in  full,  a  fact 
attested  by  independent  and  uut  very  friendly  witnesses. 
Subsequently,  he  undertook  first  the  secretaryship  and 
then  the  managership  and  chief  ownership  of  some  tile- 
works  at  Tilbury,  but  here  also  he  was  unfortunate,  and 
his  imprisonment  (of  which  more  hereafter)  in  1703  brought 
the  works  to  a  stand-still,  and  thereby  lost  him  £3000 
From  this  time  forward  we  hear  of  no  settled  business  in 
which  be  engaged.  He  evidently,  however,  continued  to 
undertake  commissions,  end  made  bis  political  visits  to 
Scotland  an  occasion  for  opening  connections  of  this  kind 
with  that  country.  In  the  lost  thirty  years  of  his  life 
business  played  but  a  subordinate  part,  though  he  seems  to 
have  derived  more  profit  from  it  than  from  his  earlier 
vent-area.  It  was  probably  at  the  time  of  his  troubles  in 
1693  that  he  had  occasion  to  visit  Bristol,  where—  according 
to  a  local  tradition — he  lay  ptrdn  for  fear  of  bailiffs  ell  the 
week,  but  emerged  in  gorgeous  raiment  on  Sunday,  whence 
he  was  known  by  the  nickname  of  "  the  Sunday  gentle- 
It  was,  not  as  a  business  man  that  Defoe  was  to  make 
his  mark,  though  his  iraainesa  experiences  coloured  to  soma 
extent  the  literary  productions  to  which  he  owes  his  fame. 
Ths  course  of  his  life  was  determined  about  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  William  HL  by  his  introduction  (we  know  not 
bow)  to  William  himself  and  to  other  influential  persons. 
He  frequently  boasts  of  hia  personal  intimacy  with  the) 
"  glorious  and  immortal "  king  (epithets,  by  the  way,  to 
the  invention  of  which  he  has  considerable  claim),  and  in 
169S  he  was  appointed  accountant  to  the  commissioners  ol 
the  glass  duty,  which  office  he  held  for  four  years.  During 
this  time  he  produced  (JanWy  1698)  his  SttOf  en  Frojtcti, 
one  of  the  first  and  not  the  least  noteworthy  of  his  works. 
This  essay  contains  suggestions  on  banks,  road-management, 
friendly  and  insurance  societies  of  various  kinds,  idiot 
asylums,  bankruptcy,  academies   (in   the  French  sense). 
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Hffltuy  coilegw,  high  »oho<J»  for  womim,  *e.     Itdisplays 
IWoe's  lively  and  lncid  «tyl»  in  foil  vigour,  and  abound* 


the  same  year  Data*  wrote  tli»  no*  of 

pamphlets  cm   the  then  burning  questi 

conformity.     In  this,  tot  the  flirt  time,  he  ehowed  the 

nnloeky  independence  which,  in  bo  many  other  instances, 

united  all  parties  against  him.     On  the  cm  hand  he  pointed 

east  to  the  dissenters  the  scandalous  inconaietency  of  their 

eying  nut  end  loose  with  (acred  things,  and  on  the  other 
denounced  the  impropriety  of  requiring  torts  at  all. 
In  direct  support  of  the  Government  he  published,  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign,  a  Defence  of  Slandtmg  Arnw,  against 
Trenchard,  and  a  set  of  pamphlets  on  the  Partition 
Treaty  Thus  in  political  matters  ha  had  tha  same  fate 
sa  in  ecclesiastical ;  for  the  Whigs  were  no  more  prepared 
than  the  Tories  to  support  William  through  thick  and  thin. 
He  also  dealt  with  the  questions  of  stock-jobbing  and  of 
electioneering  corruption.  But  his  most  remarkable 
publication  at  thi*  time— the  publication,  indeed,  as  tho 
anther  of  which  he  became  famous— was  Tie  True-Bar* 
Englitkman,  a  satire  in  rough  but  extremely  vigorous  terse 
on  the  asuaonal  objection  to  William  as  a  foreigner,  and  on 
tha  claim  of  purity  of  blood  for  a  nation  which  Defoe 
chooses  to  represent  as  crossed  and  dashed  with  all  the 
strains  and  races  in  Europe.  He  also  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  proceedings  which  followed  the  famous  Kentish 
petition,  and  was  the  author,  and  some  any  the  presenter, 
of  the  equally  famous  Let/ion  Manorial,  which  a  wetted  in 
tha  strongest  terms  the  supremacy  of  the  electors  over  the 
sleeted,  and  of  which  even  an  irate  House  of  Commons  did 
not  dare  to  take  any  great  notice.  The  theory  of  tho  in- 
defeasible  supremacy  of  the  freeholders  of  England,  whose 
delegates  merely  (according  to  this  theory)  the  Commons 
were,  was  one  of  Defoe's  favourite  political  tenet*,  and  he 
returned  to  it  in  a  moat  powerfully  written  tract  entitled 


f  tie  Co 


The  death  of  William  waa  a  great  misfortune  to  Defoe, 
and  ha  aoon  felt  the  power  of  his  adversaries.  After 
publishing  The  Mock  Movnert,  intended  to  iratfrini  and 
rebuke  the  outbreak  of  Jacobite  joy  at  the  king's  death,  he 
turned  hia  attention  once  more  m  ecclesiastical  subject*, 
and,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  wrote  the  famous  Shorteet 
Way  "'ft  ft*  Duimten.  The  traditional  criticism  of  this 
remarkable  rmmpblai  is  a  most  curioE*  example  of  the  way 
in  which  thoroughly  inappropriate  descriptions  of  book* 
pass  from  month  to  month.  Every  commentator  (with 
the  single  exception  of  Mr  Chadwiok)  has  dilated  upon 
its  "  exquisite  irony."  How,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,'  that 
in  Tim  Start**  Way  there  is  no  irony  at  all,  and,  as 
Defoe's  adversaries  acutely  remarked,  irony  would  never 
have  been  pleaded  had  not  the  author  got  into  trouble,  when 
of  course  it  stdtad  him  /ear*  JliiJu  dt  tout  tots.  The 
pampnlet  it  simply  an  exposition  in  the  plainest  and  most 
lorcOile  term*  of  the  extreme  "high-dying  "  position,  and 
■vary  line  of  it  might  have  bean  endorsed,  and  waa 
endorsed,  by  consistent  Li&h -church  mem.  Tha  author's 
object  clearly  waa  by  this  naked  presentation  to  awaken 
the  dissectors  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  atartla 
am  flu  aft  churchman  by  showing  flaaW  to  what  end  their 
favourite  doctrines  necessarily  led.  For  neither  of  thee* 
puipoaea  waa  irony  necessary,  and  irony,  we  repeat,  then 
is  none.  If  any  lingering  doubt  from  the  consensus  of 
authority  on  the  other  side  remain,  let  the  student  read  lie 
Shorteet  Way  and  than  torn  to  Swift's  Uvitet  ProooeaL  or 


waa  unlikely  that  the  high-churchmen  and  their  leader 
Nottingham  (the  Don  Dismal  of  Swift)  would  let  auch  a 
performance  paw  unnoticed.  The  author  was  aoon 
discovered  ;  and,  aa  he  absconded,  an  advertisement  was 
issued  offering  a  reward  for  his  apprehension,  and  giving  n* 
the  only  persons!  description  we  possess  of  him,  as  "  a 
nuddle-eised  spare  man  about  forty  years  old,  of  a  brown 
complexion  and  dark  brown-coloured  hair,  but  wears  a  wig ; 
a  hooked  none,  a  sharp  chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a  large  mole 
near  hia  mouth,"  In  this  conjuncture  Defoe  had  really  no 
friends,  for  the  dueeuten  were  s*  much  alarmed  at  hia 
book  a*  the  high-flyers  were  irritated.  He  surrendered, 
and  hia  defence  appears  to  have  been  injudiciously  con- 
ducted: at  any  rate  he  was  fined  300  marks,  and  condemned 
to  he  pUkried  three  time*,  to  be  imprisoned  indefinitely,  and 
to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  during  seven  years. 
His  sojrmm  in  the  pillory,  however,  wat  rather  a  triumph 
than  a  punishment,  for  the  populace  took  his  luVe ;  and  hit 
Hjfwat  to  the  Pillory,  which  he  soon  after  published,  ie  one 
of  tha  best  of  his  poetical  works.  Unluckily  for  him  his 
condemnation  had  Uiit  indirect  effect  of  destroying  lib  bmri- 
nesa.  He  remained  in  prison  until  August  170*,  and  then 
owed  hi*  release  to  the  intercession  of  Harley,  who  repre- 
sented his  case  to  the  queen,  and  obtained  for  him  not  only 
liberty  but  pecuniary  relief  and  employment,  which,  of  one 
kind  or  another,  lasted  until  the  termination  of  Anne's 
Defoe  wan  uniformly  grateful  to  tha  minuter,  and 


aUy  used.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  independ- 
ently of  gratitude,  Harley1*  moderation  in  a  time  of  the 
ettremert  party  -in  sanity  waa  no  little  recommendation  to 
Defoe.  During  hi*  imprisonment  the  latter  was  by  no 
mean*  idle.  A  spurious  edition  of  his  works  having  been 
issued,  he  hjaaasjf  produced  a  collection  of  twenty-two 
treatises,  to  which  sometime  afterwards  he  added  a  second 
group  of  eighteen  more.  He  also  wrote  in  prison  many 
short  pamphlet*,  chiefly  controversial,  published  a  curious 
work  on  the  famous  storm  of  November  20, 1703,  and  started 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  hia  project*,  The  Review. 
Thia  was  a  paper  which  waa  issued  during  the  greater 
part  of  it*  life  three  times  a  week.  It  was  entirely  written 
by  Defoe,  and  extends  to  eight  complete  volumes  and  some 
few  score  numbers  of  a  second  issue.  He  did  no',  confine 
himself  to  news,  bat  threw  his  writing  into  the  form  of 
something  very  like  finished  essays  on  question*  of  policy, 
trade,  and  domestic  concerns  ;  while  he  also  introduced  a 
so-called  "  Scandal  Club,"  in  which  minor  questions  of 
manner*  and  morals  were  treated  in  a  way  which  undoubt- 
edly mggeated  the  Toilers  and  Spectator*  which  followed. 
It  is  probable  that  if  the  five  points  of  balk,  rapidity  of 
production,  variety  of  matter,  originality  of  design,  and 
excellence  of  stylo  are  takes  together,  hardly  any  author 
can  show  a  work  of  equal  magnitude.  It  is  unlucky  that 
only  on*  completes  oopy  of  the  work  is  known  to  exist,  and 
that  is  in  a  private  library.  After  hia  release  he  went  to 
Bury  St  Edmunds  for  change  of  air,  though  hs  did  not  in- 
terrupt either  his  Renew  or  his  occasional  pamphlets.  One 
of  these,  Giving  Aha  no  Charity,  and  Employing  the  Poor 
a  Grievance  to  the  Nation,  is  for  the  time  an  extraordinarily 
fareighted  jierforraance.  It  denounce*  on  the  one  hand 
indiscriminate  alms-giving,  and  on  the  other  the  folly  of 
national  work-shops,  the  institution  of  which  on  a  parochial 
system  had  been  proposed  by  Sir  Humphrey  Hackwortb. 

In  I70S  appeared  The  Centolidator,  or  Memoir*  of 
Sundry  Traneadionefrmn  (As  World  t»  the  Moon,  a  political 
satire  which  i*  supposed  to  have  given  some  hints  for 
GvUiter ;  and  at  tie  one)  of  the  year  Defoe  performed  a 
secret  mission  (the  first  of  several  of  the  kindi  for  Harley. 
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WMla  on  cms  of  these  In  the  wort  of  England  he  «u 
molested,  though  with  So  serious  remit,  bj  the  teslous 
country  justices.  In  1706  also  appeared  the  famous  ifrt 
Veal.  Am  is  well  known,  this  admirable  fiction  is  said 
to  have  been  composed  for  a  bookseller,  to  help  off  an 
unsaleable  translation  of  DrtHneovrt  on  Death.  Mr  Loo, 
however,  has  thrown  some  doubts  on  this  story.  Defoe'a  next 
considerable  work  was  Jure  Divino,  a  poetical  argument 
in  come  10,000  terribly  bad  verses ;  and  soon  afterwards 
(1706)  he  began  to  be  largely  employed  in  promoting  the 
union  with  Scotland.  Not  only  did  he  write  pamphlets  as 
usual  on  the  project,  and  vigorously  recommend  it  in  The 
Renew,  bat  in  October  1706  he  was  sent  on  a  political 
mission  to  Scotland  by  Qodolphin,  to  whom  Harley  had 
recommBuded  him.  He  resided  in  Edinburgh  for  nearly 
eixteen  months,  and  Ida  eerricM  to  the  Government  were 
rewarded  by  a  regular  salary.  He  scams  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  commercial  and  literary  as  well  as  to  political 
matters,  and  prepared  at  this  time  his  elaborate  History  of 
the  Union,  which  appeared  in  1709.  'in  thia  latter  year 
occurred  the  famous  Bacheverel  sermon,  and  Defoe  wrote 
several  tracts  on  the  occasion.  In  1710  Harley  returned 
to  power,  and  Defoe  was  placed  in  a  somewhat  awkward 
position.  .  To  Harley  himself  he  was  bound  by  gratitude 
and  by  a  substantial  agreement  in  principle,  but  with  the 
nat  of  the  Tory  ministry  he  had  no  sympathy.  He  seems, 
in  fact,  to  have  agreed  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Tories 
and  with  the  home  policy  of  the  Whigs,  and  naturally 
incurred  the  reproach  of  tuna-serving  and  the  hearty  abuse 
of  both  parties.  At  the  end  of  1710  be  again  visited 
Scotland.  In  the  negotiations  concerning  the  Peace  of 
Htrecht,  Defoe  strongly  supported  the  ministerial  aide,  to 
the  intense  wroth  of  the  Whigs,  and  this  wrath  was  dis- 
played in  an  attempted  prosecution  against  some  pamphlets 
of  his  on  the  all-important  question  of  the  succession,  but 
the  influence  of  Harley  saved  him.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  take  the  side  of  the  dissenters  in  the  questions 
affecting  religions  liberty,  which  played  such  a  prominent 
part  towards  the  close  of  Anna's  reign.  He  naturally 
shared  Barley's  downfall,-  and,  though  the  loss  of  hia  salary 
might  seem  a  poor  reward  for  hia  constant  support  of  the 
Hanoverian  claim,  it  was  little  more  than  his  ambiguous, 
not  to  say  trimming,  position  must  have  led  him  to  expect 
He  waa  violently  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  at  last  published 
In  1718  an  apologia  entitled  An  Appeal  to  ffonour  and 
Justice,  in  which  he  defends  hie  political  conduct,  and 
which  furnishes  us  with  the  main  authority  for  the  details 
of  hia  life.  With  thia  publication  hia  political  work  was 
formerly  supposed  to  have  ended;  but  in  1864  six  letters 
were  discovered  In  the  Becord  Office  from  Defoe  to  a 
Government  official,  Mr  Delafaye,  which  established  the 
bet  that  in  1718  at  least  Defoe  was  doing  not  only  political 
work,  but  political  work  of  a  somewhat  equivocal  kind — 
that  he  was,  in  fact,  subediting  the  Jacobite  Matt  Journal, 
ooder  a  secret  agreement  with  the  Government  that  he 
should  tone  down  the  sentiments  and  omit  objectionable 
items.  Ha  eeeme  to  have  performed  the  same  not  very 
honourable  office  in  the  case  of  two  othsr  journals —  Dormer's 
Letter  and  the  Mtramx*  Politic™ ,-  and,  if  we  may  trust 
Ifr  Lee,  he  wrote  in  these  and  other  papers  till  cirly  the 
end  of  his  life. 

However  this  may  be,  the  interest  of  Defoe's  life  from 
this  time  forward  is  vary  far  from  political-  He  waa  now 
a  man  of  fifty-five  years  of  age;  he  had,  up  to  thia  period, 
written  nothing  but  what  may  be  called  occasional  litera- 
ture, and,  except  the  Sutory  of  tit  Union  and  Jure  Divino, 
nothing  of  any  great  length.  In  1715  appeared  the  first 
volume  of  TU  FanUy  Instructor,  which  was  subsequently 


continued,  and  which  was  very  popular  during  the  last 
century.     Three   yean    afterwards   c 


i  cams  forth  the  first 


ve'ume  of  JZoWiuon  Crusoe.  The  first  edition  of  thlt  %<A 
published  on  the  25th  of  April  171  A.  It  ran  through  font 
editions  in  as  many  months,  and  then  in  August  appeared 
the  second  part  Twelve  months  afterwards  the  third  part, 
or  Serious  Reflections,  appeared.  This  last  part  Is  now 
hardly  ever  reprinted.  Its  connection,  indeed,  with  the 
two  former  is  little  more  than  nominal,  Crusoe  being 
eimply  made  the  month-piece  of  Defoe's  sentiments  on 
various  points  of  morals  and  religion.  -Meanwhile  the  first, 
two  parts  were  reprinted  as  tftuiUetoa  in  Heathtotis  In- 
telligencer, perhaps  the  earliest  instance  of  the  appearance 
of  such  a  work  in  ench  a  form.  Crusoe  waa  immediately 
popular,  and  various  wild  stories  Were  set  afloat  of  its 
having  been  written  by  Lord  Oxford  in*  the  Tower,  and  of 
'  rply  a  piratical  utilisation  of  Alexander  Selkirk's 


not  a  tittle  of  evidence  in  their  favour.  A  curious 
Idea,  recently  revived  by  the  late  Mr  H.  Kingaley,  is  that 
the  adventures  of  Bobinson  are  allegorical  and  relate  to 
Defoe's  own  life,  TlJs  idea  waa  certainly  entertained  to 
some  extent  at  the  time,  and  derives  some  colour  of  jnstiS- 
catioii  from  words  of  Defoe's,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
'  serious  foundation  for  it  The  book  was  almost  immediately 
imitated;  of  meh  imitations  Philip  Quart!  is  the  only  one, 
now  known  even  by  name.  Contemporaneously  with  thn 
later  parts  of  Orusoe  appeared  The  Dumb  PhUosopher,  or 
Dietary  Croats.  It  is  a  abort  and  rather  dull  book, 
of  something  the  same  type  as  the  Serious  Reflections. 

In  17  20  came  forth  TIlc  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mr  Duncan. 
Campbell.  This,  unlike  the  two  former,  was  not  entirely  a. 
work  of  imagination,  inasmuch  as  its  hero,  the  fortune-taller, 
was  a  real  person.  There  are  amusing  passages  in  the 
itory.butlt  is  too  desultory  to  rank  with  Defoe'a  best  In 
the  same  prolific  year  appeared  two  wholly  or  partially 
fictitious  histories,  each  of  which  might  have  made  a  repu- 
tation for  any  man.  The  first  was  the  famous  Memoirs  of 
a  Cavalier,  which,  as  has  been  often  repeated.  Lord 
Chatham  believed  to  be  true  history,  and  which  Mr  Lea 
believes  to  be  the  embodiment  at  least  of  authentic  private 
memoirs.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  Defoe,  with, 
hia  extenaive  acquaintance  with  recant  English  history,  and 
hia  astonishing  power  of  working  np  details,  was  fully  equal 
to  the  task  of  its  unassisted  composition.  As  a  model  of 
historical  work  of  a  certain  kind  it  is  hardly  suipassable, 
and  many  separate  passages— eccounts  of  battles  and  skir- 
mishes—have never  been  equalled  except  by  Mr  Oarlyle. 
Captain  Singleton,  the  last  work  of  the  year,  has  been  un- 
justly depreciated  by  most  of  the  commentators.  The  record 
of  the  journey  across  Africa,  with  its  surprising  anticipations 
of  recent  discoveries  (anticipations  which  were  commented 
on  by  Dr  Birdwood  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Bombay 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  1663,  and  which 
are  probably  due  to  Defoe's  intercourse  with  Portugal) 
yields  in  interest  to  no  work  of  the  kind  known  to  us ;  and 
the  semi-piratical  Quaker  who  accompanied  Singleton  in 
bis  buccaneering  expeditions  is  a  character  thoroughly 
deserving  of  life.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  also 
a  Quaker  who  plays  a  very  creditable  part  in  Roxana,  and 
that  Defoe  seems  to  have  been  well  affected  to  the  Friends. 
mating  this  wonderful  productiveness  on  the  part  of 
eJBy  yean  old,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was 
a  habit  of  Defoe's  to  keep  hia  works  in  manuscript  somo- 
tirnes  for  long  periods. 

In  1731  nothing  of  importance  was  produced,  but  in  the 
next  twelvemonth  three  capital  works  appeared.  These 
wen  The  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  If  oil  Flanders,  The 
Journal  of  the  Plague  Tear,  and  The  History  of  Colonel 
Jack.  Moll  Flanders  (as  a  wholei  may  be  placed  next 
'"  ""' Craws  in  order  of  merit,  or  bracketted  for 


i  bars  subjects  of 
er,  bnt  both  display 
the  remarkable  art  with  which  Defoe  handles  inch 
subjects.  It  is  not  true,  m  it  sometimes  said,  that 
tha  difference  of  the  two  ii  the  difference  between  grot* 
nod  polished  vice.  The  real  difference  it  much  mote  one 
of  morels  than  of  manners.  Moll  li  by  no  meant  of 
the  lowest  class.  Notwithtteodingthegreetai  degradation 
into  which  ahe  Mat,  and  hat  originally  dependent  position, 
aha  haa  bean  well  edacatsd,  and  has  contorted  with  peitont 
of  gentle  With.  She  dispUya  throughout  much  greater 
realruffrstaiBHt  of  feeling  than  the  more  high-flying  BoBana, 
and  i  i  it  any  rata  fieah  and  blood,  if  the  flesh  be  tomewhtt 
trail  and  the  blood  aomawhat  hot  Neither  of  tha  two 
beranei  haa  any  bnt  the  rudiments  of  e  moral  sense  ;  hot 
Bcjomna,  both  in  hot  original  litiniiisstipii  and  in  her  aub- 
aeojnent  conduct,  is  actuated  merely  by  avarice  and  selfish- 
neon  tices  which  ere  peculiarly  offensive  in  oonnsction 
with  her  other  failing,  and  which  make  her  thoroughly 
repulsive.  The  art  of  both  atoriea  is  great,  and  at  regards 
tha  episode  in  Jlozaxa  of  the  daughter  Susannah  it  oon- 
summatt);  bnt  the  transitiuns  of  the  later  plot  atu  lass  natural 
than  those  in  3feO  Flamder*.  It  it  only  fair  to  notice  that 
while  the  Utter,  according,  to  Defoe's  mors  usual  practice, 
it  allowed  to  repent  and  end  happily,  Boxana  is  brought  to 
complete  misery  ;  Defoe's  morality,  therefore,  required 
men  repnlsivenest  in  one  ease  than  in  the  other.  The 
Journal  of  the  Plague  Tear,  more  usually  called,  from  the 
title  of  the  second  edition,  A  HUtory  of  the  Plague,  has 
perhaps  lacked  less  ef  its  due  meed  of  admiration  than  any 
of  ita  author's  minor  works.  Here  also  the  accuracy  and 
apparent  veracity  of  the  details  is  so  great  that  many 
persona  have  taken  it  for  an  authentic  record,  while  others 
bare  contended  for  the  existence  of  such,  a  record  at 
ita  basia  Bnt  it  appears  that  here  too  the  genius  of 
Mrs  Teal's  creator  must,  in  the  absence  of  all  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  be  allowed  sufficient  for  the  task 
The  Hitter]/ of  Colonel  Jack  js  an  unequal  book.  There  is 
haidly  in  Itobuuon  Crtuoe  a  scene  equal,  and  there  is  con- 
sequently not  in  English  literature  a  scene  superior,  to  that 
praised  by  Lamb,  and  extracted  in  Knight's  Ealf  Horn 
with  the  Beet  Author*, — the  scene  where  the  youthful  pick- 
pocket first  exercises  his  bade,  and  then  for  a  time  loses 
his  ill-gotten  (though  for  bis  part  he  knows  not  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ill  gotten)  gains.  But  great  part  of  the  book, 
•nfl  especially  the  latter  portion,  n  dull;  and  in  fact  it  may 
be  generally  remarked  of  Defoe  that  the  conclusions  of  hie 
tales  are  not  equal  to  the  beginning,  perhaps  from  the 
iiwHiiss  inde fatigability  with  which  he  undertook  one  work 
almost  before  finishing  another.     Eoxana,  or  tit  Fortunate 


through  the  w*ofs  I  eland  0/  Qrtat  Britain,  which  was 
completed  in  the  two  following  yean.  Much  of  the  in- 
formation in  this  was  derived  from  personal  experience, 
for  Defoe  claims  to  have  made  many  more  tours  and  visits 
■bout  England  than  those  of  wHoh  we  have  record ;  bit  the 
major  part  must  necessarily  have  been  dexterous  compile, 
turn.  In  1725  appeared  A  Ntm  Voyage  roved  the  World, 
ilydne  to  tha  authors  own  fertile  imagine- 
ling.  It  la  fall  Of  hit  peculiar 
all  the  interest  of  Anton's  or 
Dampier's  voyages,  together,  with  a  charm  of  style  superior 
n  to  that  of  the  Utter,  and  far  beyond  anything  which 


'OE  29 

ffehodf*  Bwnneee,  or  Priest*  About  PnWfc  Grieeemeet, 
exemplified  us  tht  Pride,  Innaltnte,  teed  FxorbilaM  TPooet 
of  oar  Wome^Strvuittt,  Fortran,  me.  This  subject  wet 
a  very  favourite  one  with  Defoe,  and  in  the  pamphlet 

*      '"""   '""    "    rfhls  political  view*  by  odvooat- 

in  these  matters.  Lite  all  hit 
work  of  this  sort,  however,  it  is  axtramely  amnsing  reading. 
Towards  tha  end  of  this  same  year  The  Complete  Englitk 
Tradetman,  which  may  be  supposed  to  sum  up  the  ex- 
perience of  hit  bonnets  life,  appeared,  and  ita  ascend 
volume  followed  two  yean  afterwards.  This  book  haa  been 
variously  judged.  It  is  generally  snd  traditionally  praised, 
bat  those  who  have  read  it  will  be  mora  disposed  to  agree 
with  Charles  Lamb,  who  considers  it  "  of  a  vile  and  debas- 
ing tendency,"  and  thinks  it  "  almost  impossible  to  suppose 
the  author  in  earnest"  It  it  oertainly  clear  to  those  who 
know  it  what  our  foreign  critics  mean  by  the  reproach  of 
shop-keeping ; "  and  tha  intolerable  meanness  advocated 
a-  the  take  of  the  paltriest  gains,  the  entire  ignoring  of 
any  pursuit  in  life  except  money-getting,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  thowhoU  duty  of  man  as  consisting  first  in  tht 
attainment  oft  competent  fortune,  and  next,  when  that  for- 
"  e  hat  been  attained,  in  spending  not  mora  than  half  of  it, 
certainly  repulsive  enough.  But  there  are  no  reasons 
thin Hm  the  performance  ironical  or  insinoert,  mad  it 
not  be  doubted  that  Defoe  would  have  been  honestly 
nntble  even  to  understand  Lamb's  indignation.    In  1704 

forth  The  Political  Hilary  of  the  Devi.     This  is  ft 

is  hook,  partly  explanatory  of  Defoe's  ideas  on  mo- 
,  and  partly  belonging  to  a  series  of  dsmonologietl 
works  which  he  wrote,  and  of  which  tha  chief  other*  are 
A  Syttem  of  Magic,  and  A»  Jlnay  on  the  ffittory  of 
Apparition*.  In  all  these  works  his  treatment  it  on  tha 
whole  rational  and  sensible ;  but  in  Tin  Eittory  of  the  DfrU 
he  is  somewhat  hampered  by  an  insufficiently  worked-oai 
to  the  nature  and  personal  existenos  of  his  hero, 
IBsttttf  in  which  he  handles  the  subject  is  an  odd 
and  not  altogether  satisfactory  mixture  of  irony  and  earnest- 
ness. There  are  many  vary  amnsing  thing*  in  the  book, 
but  to  speak  of  ita  "extraordinary  brilliancy  and  wit*  (at 
Mr  H.  Kingtley  ha*  done)  it  certainly  inappropriate.  The 
which  have  juttb '        '"    '  *" 


it  have  just  been  mentioned 


•t-riihAFla* 


yean  from  1715  to  1738  Defoe  had  issued  pamphlets  and 
minor  works  far  too  numeron*  to  mention.  The  only  one  of 
them  perhaps  which  requires  special  notice  it  Bdigicme 
OourUhip  (1723),  a  curious  series  of  dialogue!  displaying 
Defoe's  unaffected  religiosity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rather 

ligjons  notions.  This  latter  point'  was  more  flagrantly 
illustrated  in  one  of  his  Utest  works,  The  Trtatim  am- 

ng  the  Um  and  Abuee  0/  the  Marriage  Bed  (1727). 
This,  which  was  originally  issued  with  a  much  mote  often 

name,  baa  been  called  "ai 


its   contents. 


n  exsellent  book  with  a 


of  Co/tain  CurUton  (1736) 

Defoe.    There  it,  however,  a 
well-known  anecdote  of  Johnson  which  makes  tide  extremely 

unlikely;  it  is  now  known  that  an  actual  officer  of- tha 
name  did  exist  and  serve;  and  the  internal  evidence  is,  we 
think,  strongly  sgamatDefoe's  authorship.  Those  Memoir* 
have  been  also  attriboted  to  Swift,  with  greater  probability 


at  style  is  < 
din  Holm's 


la  1 78* !»  bed  built  himself  n  lira* 
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house-  at  Stoke  Nawington  (only  pulled  down  about  ten 
year*  ago),  which  had  stables  and  grounds  of  considerable 
use.  From  tbo  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  bit 
daughter  Sophia  it  appear*  that  he  had  landed  property  in 
more  tbnu  one  piece,  and  he  had  obtained  on  lease  in  1723 
a  considerable  estate  from  the  corporation  of  Colchester. 
It  vn  formerly  thought  that  ha  soon  got  rid  of  this  lease, 
bat  from  document*  m  Mi  Lee's  possession  it  teem*  that 
he  only  effected  a  mortgage  upon  it  {afterwards  paid  off), 
and  that  it  was  settled  on  his  unmarried  daughter  at  his 
death.  Other  property  was  similarly  allotted  to  bis  widow 
and  remaining  children,  though  some  difficulty  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  misconduct  of  bis  son,  to  whom,  for  soma 
purpose,  the  property  waa  assigned  during  his  father's  life- 
timejBndwhorefnsedta  pay  wbatwMdne,  Thereisagood 
deal  of  mystery  about  the  end  of  Defoe's  life  ;  itusadtobe 
said  that  he  died  insolvent,  and  thathehad  been  in  jail  shortly 
before  his  death.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  great  Buffering, 
from  gout  and  stone,  ha  died  of  a  lethargy  in  Itopaniakor's 
Alley,  Moornelds,  on  Monday  the  6th  of  April  1731,  and 
waa  buried  in  the  well-known  ground  of  Bunhill  Fields. 
He  left  no  will,  all  his  property  having  been  previously 
assigned,  and  letters  of  administration  were  taken  out  by 
a  creditor.  How  bis  affairs  fell  into  this  condition,  why 
he  did  not  die  in  his  own  house,  and  why  in  the  previous 
summer  ha  had  been  in  hiding,  a*  wo  know  he  was  from  a 
letter  still  extant,  are  point*  apparently  not  to  be  cleared  up. 
Defoe  was  twice  married,  and  his  second  wife  Susannah 
outlived  him  a  few  months.  Ha  bad  seven  children,  on* 
of  whom,  Martha,  died  in  1707 — iho  others  survived  him. 
The  eldest,  Daniel,  emigrated  to  Carolina.  The  second, 
Bernard  or  Benjamin  Norton,  has,  like  his  father,  a 
scandalous  niche  in  the  Dunriad.  Three  of  the  daughter*, 
Maria,  Henrietta,  and  Sophia,  married  well — the.  hatband 
of  the  last-named  being  a  Mr  Henry  Baker,  of  sums  repute 
in  natural  science.  In  April  1877  public  attention  was 
called  to  the  existence,  in  some  distress,  of  thron  maiden 
ladies,  directly  descended  from  Defoe,  and  bearing  his 
name ;  and  a  crown  pension  of  J>75  a  year  waa  beat  owed 
on  each  of  them.  There  are  several  portraits  of  Defoe,  the 
principal  one  being  engraved  by  Vandergucht. 

We  have  said  that  in  hi*  life-time  Defoe,  as  not  belonging 
to  either  of  the  great  parties  at  a  time  of  the  bitterest  party 
strife,  was  subjected  to  obloquy  on  both  sidea  The  great 
Whig  writers  leave  him  unnoticed.  Swift  and  Gay  speak 
slightingly  of  him, — the  former,  it  is  true,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  only  known  as  a  party  pamphleteer.  Pope,  with  lees 
oicnse,  pat  him  in  the  Dunciad  towards  the  end  of  his  Ufa, 
but  hs  confessed  to  Spence  in  private  that  Defoe  had 
written  many  things  and  none  bad.  At  a  later  period  he 
was  nnjustly  described  as  "a  scurrilous  party  writer," 
which  ho  certainly  was  not ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Johnson  spoke  of  his  writing  "  so  variously  and  so  well," 
and  pnt  Rabvitan  Crmoe  among  the  only  three  hooka  that 
readers  wish  longer.  From  Scott  downwards  the  tendency 
to  judge  literary  work  on  its  own  merits  has  to  a  great 
extent  restored  Defoe  to  his  proper  place,  or,  to  apeak  more 
correctly,  has  set  him  there  for  the  first  time.  Lord 
Macaulay'a  description  of  Koxana,  Mail  Flandm,  and 
Colonel  Jack  as  "  utterly  nauseous  and  wretched"  must  bo 
set  aside  aa  a  freak  of  criticism. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  last-mentioned  writer  baaaa 
hi*  depreciation  of  others  of  Defoa'n  minor  works  an 
canons.  "  He  had  undoubtedly  a  knadc  of  making  fiction 
look  like  troth,  but  is  such  a  knack  much  to  be  desired  1 
Is  it  not  of  the  same  sort  aa  the  knack  of  a  painter  who 
takes  in  the  birds  with  his  fruit  T  And  De  Quinoey  regards 
the  literary  skill  of  writers  of  this  class  as  comparatively 
inferior  because  of  the  close  resemblance  of  their  writings 
to  Cht  current  s|ieech  and  manner  «f  their  day.    But 


nothing  is  really  a  greater  triumph  of  art  than  thin 
similarity,  and  Maeeuley  has  certainly  made  a  mistake  In 


confounding  the  requirements,  of  painting  and  of  writing. 
Scott  justly  observed  that  Defoe's  style  "  is  the  Inst  which 
should  be  attempted  by  a  writer  of  inferior  genius ;  for 
rhongh  it  bo  possible  to  ilirguiso  mediocrity  fay  fine  writing, 
it  appears  in  all  ita  naked  inanity  when  it  assume*  the  garb 
of  simplicity.''  The  method*  by  which  Defoe  attains  bis 
remit  an  not  difficult  to  disengage.  They  are  the  present- 
ment of  all  hi*  idea*  and  scenes  in  the  plainest  aad  most 
direct  language,  the  frequent  employment  of  colloquial 
forma  of  speech,  the  constant  insertion  of  little  material 
detail*  and  illustrations,  often  of  a  mora  or  leas  digressive 
form,  and,  in  hi*  histori co-Ectitious  works,  as  well  a*  in  hi* 
novels,  the  moat  rigid  attention  to  vivacity  and  couaiiteccy 
of  character.  Plot  he  disregards,  and  he  is  fond  of  throw- 
ing his  dialogues  into  regular  dramatic  form,  with  bye- play 
prescribed  and  stage  direction*  interspersed.  A  particular 
trick  of  his  is  also  to  divide  his  arguments  after  ths  maimer 
of  the  preacken  of  hie  day  into  heads  and  subheads,  with 
actual  numerical  signs  affixed  to  them.  These  mannerism* 
undoubtedly  help  and  emphasize  the  eitmordinory  faith- 
fulness to  nature  of  his  fictions,  but  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  they  folly  explain  their  charm. 
Defoe  possessed  genius,  and  his  secret  is  at  the  last  a* 
impalpable  a*  the  secret  of  genius  always  is. 

The  character  of  Defoe,  both  mental  and  moral,  it  very 
clearly  indicated  in  bis  works.  He,  the  satirist  of  the  true- 
born  Englishman,  was  himself  a  model,  with  soma  notcble 
variations  and  improvement*,  of  the  Englishman  of  his 
period.  Ha  saw  a  great  many  things,  and"  what  ha  did  sea 
he  saw  clearly.  Bat  there  were  also  a  great  many  thing* 
which  he  did  not  see,  and  than  was  often  no  logical  con- 
nection whatever  between  his  vision  and  hi*  blindness. 
Tho  most  curious  example  of  this  inconsistency,  or  rather 
of  this  indifference  to  general  principle,  occurs  in  his  Etsay 
on  Prq/trlt.  He  there  speak*  very  briefly  aad  slightingly 
of  life-insurance,  probably  because  it  was  then  regarded  as 
impious  by  religionist*  of  his  complexion.  But  on  either 
aids  of  this  refusal  are  tn  be  found  elaborate  projects  of 
friendly  societies  and  widows'  funds,  which  practically  cover, 
in  a  clumsy  and  roundabout  manner,  the  whole  ground  of 
life-insurance.  In  morals  it  is  evident  that  he  waa,  accord- 
ing to  hia  lights,  a  strictly  honest  and  honourable  man. 
But  sentiment  of  any  high-flying  description  (to  use  the 
cant  word  of  his  time)'  waa  quite  incomprehensible  to  him, 
or  rather  never  presented  itself  aa  a  thing  to  bo  compre- 
hended. He  tells  as  with' honest  and  simple  pride  that 
when  his  patron  Harley  fell  out,  and  Qodolphin  came  in, 
he  for  three  years  held  no  communication  with  the  former, 


fortunes.  Hi*  very  anomalous  position  in  regard  to  Mist  is 
also  indicative  of  a  rather  blunt  moral  perception.  One  of 
the  most  affecting  .things  in  hi*  novel*  is  the  heroic  con- 
stancy and  fidelity  of  the  maid  Amy  to  her  exemplary 
mistress  Roxana,  But  Amy,  scarcely  by  her  own  fault,  is 
drawn  into  certain  breaches  of  certain  definite  moral  law* 
which  Defoe  did  understand,  and  she  is  therefore  con* 
damned,  with  hardly  a  word  of  pity,  to  a  miserable  end. 
Nothing  heroic  or  romantic  waa  within  Defoe's  view  ;  ha 
derttand  passionate  love,  ideal  loyalty,  ■  "" 


ittle  sordid  touches  which  di 
their  apparent  satin  were,  aa  designed,  not  satire  at  all, 
but  merely  a  faithful  representation  of  the  feeling*  and 
ideas  of  the  classes  of  which  he  himself  was  a  unit  Wa 
havs  noticed  Charles  Lamb's  difficulty  as  to  The  CompUit 
Tradetman,  and  we  think  that  the  explanation  wa  have 
preferred  will  extend  to  a  great  deal  more  of  hi*  work. 
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Bom*  pectdiaiitwe  ol  that  work  follow  ae  a  natural  corollary 
from  those  wmsideretions.  Hit  political  end  economical 
pamphlets  are  almost  unmatched  a*  clear  presentation*  of 
.the  view*  of  their  writer.  For  driving  Hit  nail  home  no 
one  bob  Swift  excels  him,  and  Swift  perhaps  only  in  The 
Srapier'i  Letter*.  There  »  often  ■  great  deal  to  be  said 
against  tbe  viaw  presented  in  those  parnphleta,  but  Defoe 
sees  nothing  of  it  Be  wai  perfectly  fair  bnt  perfectly 
onesided,  being  generally  happily  ignorant  of  ersrything 
ubich  told  against  hie  own  view. 

Tho  same  characteristics  are  curiously  illustrated  in  bis 
moral  works.  The  morality  of  these  if  almost  amusing  in 
its  downright  positive  character-  With  all  tbe  Puritan 
eagerness  to  posh  a  clear,  uncompromising,  Sen pt Tire-based 
distinction  of  right  sod  wrong  into  the  sffairs  of  everyday 
life,  be  has  s  thoroughly  English  horror  of  rssnittry,  and 
bis  clumsy  canons  consequently  mske  wild  work  with  the 
infinite  intricacies  of  human  nature.  We  have  noticed,  in 
remarking  on  The  Utt  and  Ahum,  the  worst  instance  of 
this  blundering  morality.  Another,  though  very  different 
instance,  is  his  amusingly  feminine  indignation  at  the  in- 
creased wages  and  embellished  drees  of  (arrant*.  He  is,  in 
fact,  an  incarnate  instance  of  the  tendency,  which  has  so 
often  been  remarked  by  other  nations  in  tbe  English,  to 
drag  in  moral  distinctions  at  erary  turn,  and  to  confound 
everything  whicb  is  novel  to  the  experience,  unpleasant  to 
the  taste,  and  incomprehensible  to  the  understanding,  under 
the  general  epithets  of  wrong,  wicked,  and  shocking.  His 
works  of  this  class  therefore  are  now  the  least  valuable, 
though  not  tbe  least  curious,  of  hi*  books.  His  periodical 
publications  necessarily  fall  to  some  extent  nnder  the  two 
foregoing  heads,  and  only  deserve  separata  notice  because 
of  the  novelty  and  importance  of  their  conception.  His 
poetry,  as  poetry,  is  altogether  beneath  criticism.  It  is 
sometimes  vigorous,  bnt  its  vigour  is  merely  thst  of  prose. 
Of  his  novels  we  have  already  spoken  is  detail,  excepting, 
as  universally  known,  Sobitwin  Oniot. 


(1788),  added  eery  considerable  information      In  IBM  sir  Walter 
Wilson  wrote  the  book  whicb  i.  the  standard  on  the  jmhject     It  is 


.lit.  of  Defoe  by  Sir  William  Ohadwick,  an 
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5  sir  William  La*  to  _  _.. 
were  published  (London, 
■e  large,  volume*.  Th*  Bret  of  tow  (well  ffloHnterf) 
enntiiiiaa  new  life  and  uMtiHilimof  th*  eatlm'Kliecoveriaa.  Th* 
■eond  sod  third  contain  fonttiv*  writings  assigned  by  Mr  Lee  to 
Drfoa  for  th*  Brat  time.  lor  most  of  these,  however,  we  hsV#  no 
antlioritj  bat  sir  Lee's  own  lnrm*tiao*  of  style,  fee.;  and  oon- 
sequently,  though,  qoahned  judge*  will  la  most  eases  agree  that 
Defoe  may  bav*  written  them,  ft  eaanot  positively  be  stated  thst 
be  did.  sfr  Ls*  w  equally  chary  of  hie  neaon*  for  attributing 
and  denying  many  larger  works  to  hi*  author.  HI*  wars;  though 
tun  of  research  end  Id  many  ways  nsefol  in  oocrecting  and  enlsig- 
isg  nravi™  accounts  of  Defoe,  has  therafomto  be  used  with  some 
cannon.     Bend*,  then  publications  devoted 


n.     Ho  criticism*  cam,   however, 
ahoee.  by  Cherlo*  Larol,  two  of  which  were  written  for  WOeon's 
boot,  and  th*  third  tot"Tkt  ihjterfer. 
It  has  been  *  froqnent  and  well-grounded  oomplslnt  thst  no 
'    enanlut*   edition    of    Defoe's    woes*   has  ever  ben   pahliabod. 
i,  **  nuy  b*  gathered  front. what  has  already  bees  laid, 
■able  nneertaiuty  about  many  el  them ;   and  *vtn  if  ill 
d    work*   be   included,  th*  amabar  is    .till  asstmoaa. 


ear*  Lav*  been  eompuad  in  th*  but  haH  oantory.  Wllsoa'seoa- 
tains  110  distinct  works,  three  at  four  only  of  which  sr*  marked 
a*  doubtful:  HaiUtt't  enumerate*  188  "genuine"  end  M  "at- 
tributed n  pieoe*,  with  notes  on  moot  of  them  ;   Mr  Lee'i  extends 


to  15*.  of  which  M  olsim  to  be  new  addition*.  Of  the**  large 
number*  many  an  in  th*  original  edition*,  extremely  *o*rce,  if 
not  rnuque.      Only  on*   perfect    copy  of  the  Anew   is  known 


e  important  ti 


.__.  as  well  , 

published  CtmplOt  (jmlleman,  ii  in  the  hands  of  Mr  J 
of  lUasbeeter,  who**  Defoe  oaUeotiaa  la  nearest  to 
Of  reprints  only  on*  hs*  ever  aepired  to  oe  exhsi_ 
was  euiBd  Tor  the  "  Pulteney  Library  "  by  Harlitt 
good  and  full  life  mainly  derived 

._  paUiahed  with  t 

Ahum  nf  Marriott,  and  many  of  the  rr 

""H*  works  Th*  introdnetion*  *r*  not  written  on  s  very 
unifucm  principle,  bnt  it  la  otherwise  an  aiMllont  eoitiao.  snd  hud 
it  bean  continued  (it  stopped  abruptly  after  th*  third  volume 
had  been  completed  and  a  few  put*  of  a  fourth  issued)  would 
have  been  satisfactory  enonab  It  is  atfU  far  th*  beet,  bat 
is  unfortunately  «»ra  sod  exnanstva.  Then  is  also  sn 
edition,  often  colled  dcott't,  bnt  really  edited  by  Sir  O.  P. 
Lrwla,  in  twenty  volumes  (London.  18111.  This  contain*  the 
CompItU  Tradamm.  JUligurut  CaurUAip,  Thi  CgHwfidator, 
and  other  works  not  comprised  in  Hailitfe,  but  is  correspondingly 
deficient  Jt  also  is  somtwhst  expense*  in  s  complete  state,  and 
the  editions  chosen  for  reprinting  are  not  always  the  beet  Scott 
had  previously  in  IBM  edited  for  Bellsntyne  some  of  toe  novate,  in 
11  vol*.  Bobji'i  libraries  contain  *n  edition  which  through  want 
of  support  wss  stopped  it  the  seventh  volume.  It  includes  th* 
novels  (except  tbe  third  part  of  .folium  CVweKI,  Th*  EiMory 
of  As  JJswil,  TKt  Storm,  and  a  few  political  pamphlets,  alw  th* 
undoubtedly  spurious  JtetW  Jfees  In  1870  Mr  Hmnmo  of  Edin- 
burgh published  U  on*  volmne  sn  edmunui*  selection  from  Defoe.  It 
eomalhs  Chslnurs's  Lift,  annotated  and  completed  from  Wilson  and 
Lee,  XoHnsti*.  bvwDS,  pts.  L  snd  ii..  Coloml  Jack,  f\t  Curator, 


.  Oivma  Almt  a*  Clarity, 
Bym*  u  Am  Pillars,  and  very  copious 
BttgliA  Trootmm.    Had  tb*  space 


this  boos:  would  have  _ 
tut    professed    e 


gave  it  apecial  currency  in 
tattoos)  nave  also  bean  co 


ipply  *  very  fair  idea  of  Defoe 

.of  Defoe  i*  pmotically  neubed 
(except  aa  far  ss  original  edi Uous  are  concerned)  to  £aHmn  Oman. 
Mr*  Vol  has  been  to  some  extent  popularised  by  the  work  which  It 
helped  to  sell ;  RtKavnu  CourtiAin  and  TS*  Fantily  hittnidor  had 
a  vogue  among  the  middle  else*  until  well  into  this  century,  and 
Tkt  BiMort  of  M*  Unto*  wss  republished  in  178*.  but  the 
twurinta  and  editions  of  Ouew  hav*  been  innumerable j  it  has 
been  often  translated  \  and  the  eulogy  pronounced  on  it  by  Koueeesn 
Franca,  where  Imitation*  (or  rather  adsn- 
runon.  (0.  Bi.) 

DE  QltRANDO,  VUsa  Jostph  (1773-1943),  one  of 
the  most  distingoishad  ethical  and  metaphysical  philo- 
sopher* of  France,  was  bom  at  Lyons,  February  39,  1773. 
When  that  city  was  besieged  in  1798  by  the  armies  of  th* 
republic,  the  young  De  Gerando  took  up  arpis  in  defence  of 
hit  native  place,  was  made  prisoner,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped  with  his  life.  Ha  first  took  refuge  in  Switzerland, 
whence  he  afterwards  Sed  to  Naples.  In  1786,  after  sn 
exile  of  three  years,  the  establishment  of  the  Directory 
allowed  him  to  return  to  France.  Finding  himself,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  without  a  profession,  he  resolved  to 
embrace  the  career  of  aims,  end  enlisted  as  a  private  in  • 
earalry  regiment.  About  this  time  the  Institute  bad  pro- 
posed —  a  subject  for  an  eeesy  this  question, — "  What  is 
tbe  influence  of  symbols  on  the  faculty  of  thought!" 
De  Oersndo  gained  the  prise,  and  heard  of  bis  saocees  after 
the  battle  of  Zurich,  in  which  he  had  distinguished  himself. 
This  literary  triumph  was  the  first  step  in  bis  upward 
career.  In  1799  he  was  attached  to  the  ministry  of  the 
mterioibyLnmenBoMperte;  in  1B04  he  became  general 
secretary  under  Ohampegny;  in  1808  ha  accompanied 
Napoleon  into  Italy ;  in  1808  he  was  nominated  mastst  of 
requests. ;  in  181 1  he  received  tbe  title  of  councillor  of  state  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  ha  was  appointad  governor  of 
Catalonia.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  eatrnre,  De  Qerando 
O 
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m  allowed  to'  retain  this  office ;  but  having  been  tant 
during  the  hundred  days  into  the  department  of  the  Mosslle 
to  organize  the  defence  of  that  district,  he  was  punished  at 
the  second  Benoratlon  bj  a  few  months  of  neglect  He 
we*  booh  after,  however,  readmitted  into  the  council  of 
state,  when  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  prudence  ai 
conciliatory  tendency  of  his  views.  In  1«19  he  opened  ■ 
the  law-school  oE  Paris  a  class  of  public  and  adminittratii 
law,  which  in  1823  was  suppressed  by  Government,  but 
was  rs -opened  six  years  later  under  theMartignao  ministry. 
In  1837  the  Government  acknowledged  the  long  and 
Important  services  which  De  Qenudo  hid  rendered  to  his 
country  by  raising  him  to  the  peerage,  He  died  in  Paris, 
November  9,  1842,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

De  Gerando'n  works  are  very  numerous.  That  by  which 
ha  is  best  known  now,  and  which  constitutes  hie  chief  title 
to  posthnmous  fame,  is  his  Wtioire  Compare*  da  8/fttima 
d»  PhUoKpltie  rilalivttntnt  avx  princtpta  dei  Ooiatoiuafica 
StomIhu,  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1804,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  The  germ  of  this  work  had  already 
appeared  in  the  author'*  Jiimair*  de  la  Giniratlon  da 
Connaiuancti  Bumairut,  crowned  by  the  Academy  of 
Berlin,  and  published  at  Berlin  in  1803.  In  this  wurk 
DeGerando,  after  a  rapid  review  of  ancient  and  modem 

Secnlationa  on  the  origin  of  onr  ideas,  single*  out  the 
eoiy  of  primary  ideas,  which  he  endeavours  to  combat 
under  all  its  forms.  The  letter  half  of  the  work,  devoted 
to  the  analysis  of  the  intellect nal  faculties,  is  intended  to 
show  how  all  hnman  knowledge  is  the  reauli  of  experience ; 
and  reflection  is  assumed  as  the  source  of  our  ideas  of 
substance,  of  unity,  and  of  identity. 

De  Qerando'e  great  work  ia  divided  into  two  parte,  the 
list  of  which  is  purely  historical,  and  devoted  to  an  ex- 
position of  various  philosophical  systems;  in  the  second, 
which  comprises  fourteen  chapters  of  the  entire  work,  the 
distinctive  characters  and  value  of  these  systems  are  com- 
pared and  ^"""J  Great  fault  haa  been  found  with 
this  plan,  'mud  justly,  as  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
advantageously  the  history  and  critical  examination  Of  any 
doctrine  in  the  arbitrary  manner  which  De  Gerando  has 
chosen  for  MansaU  Despite  this  disadvantage,  however, 
the  work  has  great  merits.  It  brought  back  the  minds  of 
man  to  a  due  veneration  for  the  great  names  in  philo- 
sophical science, — a  point  which  had  been  utterly  neglected 
by  Condi] lac  and  his  school  In  correctness  of  detail  and 
comprehensiveness  of  view  it  was  greatly  superior  to  every 
work  of  the  same  kind  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  France. 
During  the  Empire  and  the  firrt  years  of  the  Restoration, 
De  Gerando  found  time,  despite  hia  political  avocations, 
to  recast  the  first  cdilioo  of  his  B iitoire  Compares,  of  which 
a  second  edition  appeared  at  Pari*  in  1823,  in  4  vols.  Bvo. 
The  plan  and  method  of  this  edition  are  the  same  as  in  the 
Smt;  but  it  is  enriched  witb  so  many  additions  that  it  may 
pass  for  an  entirely  new  work.  The  last  chapter  of  the  part 
published  dnring  the  author's  lifetime  end*  with  the  revival 
of  letters  and  the  philosophy  of  the  16th  century.  The 
second  part,  carrying  the  work  down  to  the  close  of  the 
18th  uentory,  was  published  posthumously  by  hia 


by  the  French  Academy  in  1629.  The  fundamental  idea 
of  this  work  ia  that  hnman  life  is  in  reality  only  a  great 
education,  of  which  perfection  is  the  aim. 

Bestial  the  works  alnady  mentioned,   De  Gortndo  left  many 
ftlisn,  of  which  wt  euj  iadiote  the  following  :■ 


wuaifocAuM  i*  rimitvi  Xaitmud,  Bvo,  Finm,  1805;  _    . 

ditpaum,  Bvo,  Fuu,1820  ;  Jnttiluta  du  Droit  Ad™  mi 
vols.  Bra,  Pari>,  1SS0  ;  Court  xarvuil  du  iiutitnitm  pnmiairit  oil 
Dirtetiom  rtlrtiaa  a  tidiualiat  pkyiiqiM,  uuirnlt,  el  inlsllatmlfa 
dam  la  tola  primaira,  Rvo,  Paris,  1832  ;  Lc  Ftdiwtum  dim 
Bovrit-MutU,  2  vols.  Paris,  1882  ;  De  fa  Simfaitaxtt  publigvr,  4 
vols.  Bid,  1888.  A  detailed  anal™  of  tit  Eittcirt  Cowparte 
da  8yMtmu  will  be  found  In  tin  Fniammtlt  Pkiioaiiiietut  it  H. 

DEOOENDORF,  or  Deckendohf,  the  chief  town  of  a 
district  in  Lower  Bavaria,  about  25  miles  north-west  of 
Psssau,on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  wb'ch  ia  therecroaaed 
by  two  iron  bridges.  It  is  situated  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Perlbach,  with  the  mountains  of 
the  Bavarian  Forest  rising  behind  ;  and  in  itself  it  ia  a 
well-built  and  attractive  town.  Besides  the  administrative 
offices  it  possesses  sn  old  council-house  dating  from  1066, 
a  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  orphanage,  a  poor-house, 
and  a  large  parish  church  rebuilt  in  1 766 ;  but  of  greater 
interest  than  any  of  these  is  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Tomb,  which  for  centuries  attracted  thousands  of  pilgrims 
to  its  Porta  Cacti,  QnadeapfoTit,  or  Gate  of  Mercy,  opened 
annually  on  St  Michael's  Eve,  near  the  end  of  September, 
and  closed  again  on  the  4Ch  of  October.  In  1637,  on  the 
celebration  of  the  500th  anniversary  of  this  solemnity,  the 
number  of  pilgrims  was  reckoned  at  nearly  100,000.  Such 
importance  as  the  town  possesses  is  now  rather  commercial 
than  religious, — it  being  the  main  depot  for  the  timber-trade 
of  the  Bavarian  Forest,  a  station  for  the  Danube  steamboat 
company,  and  the  seat  of  several  mills,  breweries,  potteries, 
and  other  industrial  establishments.  On  the  bank  of  the 
Danube,  outside  the  town,  are  the  remaina  of  the  castle 
of  Pindelstein  ;  and  on  the  Qeieraberg,  in  the  IsaUisdisto 
vicinity,  stands  the  old  pilgrimage-church  of  Maria  DiJoret. 
About  six  miles  to  the  north  is  the  village  of  Hetten,  with 
the  Benedictine  monastery  founded  by  Charlemagne  in  601, 
restored  sa  an  abbey  in  1840  by  Louis  L  of  Bavaria,  and 
well-known  for  its  educational  institutions.  Tho  first  men- 
tion of  Deggendorf  occurs  in  668,  and  it  appears  as  a  town 
in  1212.  Henry  TTTT.  of  the  Landehut  dynasty  made  it 
the  seat  of  a  custom-house ;  and  in  1331  it  became  the 
residence  of  Henry  DX  of  Nattemberg,  so  called  from  a 
castle  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1337  there  took  place  in 
the  town  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Jewa,  who  were  accused 
of  having  thrown  the  sacred  host  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Tomb  into  a  well  \  and  ft  is  probably  from  sbont 
this  date  that  the  pilgrimage  above  mentioned  cams  into 
vogue.  The  town  was  captured  by  the  Swedish  forces  in 
1633,  and  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  it  was 
more  than  once  laid  in  ashes.  Population  in  1871,  6462. 
See  Grittier  and  llttutr,  D*  SamrUehi  WoM,  EitUhon,  1811 ; 
MittsrmtUler.  Dia  Juil.  Eatim  taut  dU  Jvdm  in  IMmdert, 
lendshAt,  ISM  ;  and  Dai  Klottr  MtUtn,  Btnabmg,  1867. 

DEHR A  DtfN,  a  district  of  British  India  in  the  Meant 
fMirat)  division  of  the  lientenantgovernorship  of  the  North- 
western Provinces,  lies  between  29°  57'  and  30'  69'  N. 
let,  and  77' 37'  16"  and  78-22' 4B"  E.  long.    It  oom- 

Sises  the  valley  (diin)  of  Dehra,  together  with  the  bills 
vision  (pargon/i)  of  Jaunaar  Bswer,  which  runs  from  S.E. 
toN.W.  of  it,  on  the  north.  The  district  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  native  state  of  Tehri  or  GarhwaL  on  the  E.""by 
British  GarhwaL  on  the  S.  by  the  Siwelik  hills,  which 
separate  it  from  Bahiranpnr  district,  and  on  the*  W.  by  the 
hill  states  of  Sirmur,  JuboL  and  Taranch.  The  valley  (tin 
Di%)  ha*  an  area,  of  about  673  square  mile*,  and  forma  a 
parallelogram  46  miles  from  N.W.  to  8.E.  and  16  miles 
broad.  It  is  well  wooded,  undulating,  and  intersected  by 
streams.     On  the   N.E.  tile  horison  ia  bounded  by   the 
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of  the  district  attain  a  height  of  between  7000  and  8000 
feet,  one  peak  reaching  an  elevation  of  8665  feet;  the 

highest  point  of  tie  Siwilik  range  it  3041  above  see-leveL 
da  principal  pastas  through  the  Siwilik  UBi  are  thu  Tirali 
piss,  leading  to  the  military  station  of  Chakrtc*,  and  toe 
Mohand  paas  leading  to  too  •anatoriume  of  Mnaaoo 
and  Lendanr.  The  Gauges  bonnda  the  Deb™  valley  __ 
the  K. ;  the  Jumna  bonnda  it  on  the  W.  From  s  point 
about  midway  between  the  tik)  rivers,  and  near  tha  town 
of  Dehn,  mm  ■  ridge  which  forms  the  water-shed  of  the 
vsllny.  to  the  watt  of  this  ridge,  ths  water  collects  to 
fan*  the  Assn,  s.  tribatarj  of  the  Jumna ;  whilst  to  the  east 
the  Suswa  receives  the  drainage  and  flowa  into  the  Ganges. 
To  the  east  As  valley  is  characterised  by  swamps  and 
forests,  but  to  the  west  the  natural  depressions  freely  carry 


off  thu  surface  drainage.  Along  the  central  ridge,  the  water- 
level  lias  at  a  great  depth  from  the  anrfaea  (338  feet;,  but 
it  rises  gradually  aa  the  country  declines  towards  the  great 
ovens.  To  meet  the  demand  for  water  five  canals  nave 
been  constructed,  and  an  fed  by  the  hill  streams.  These 
eanala havea  total  length  of  67  miles,  irrigate  about  10,734 
acres,  and  yield  a  net  annual  revenue  of  about  i!2300. 
Janoaar  Btwar,  north  of  the  valley,  comprises  a  triangular 
hilly  tract,  Is^mMed  between  the  Tons  and  Jumna  rivers 
near  their  point  of  confluence,  and  has  an  area  of  aboat 
843  equero  miles.  It  is  covered  with  forests  of  deodars, 
fin,  cypresses,  and  oaks. 

The  agricultural  products  consist  of  rice,  mandua 
(Hesiim  Gorocana),  oil  seeds,  millets,  vegetables,  and  garden 
crops,  aneh  u  potatoes,  tusmerio,  red  pepper,  4c  The 
method  of  cultivation  in  the  valley  doea  not  differ  from  that 
adopted  in  the  plains ;  but  in  Jaunslr,  the  Ml  or  Jv » 
intent  of  cultivation  is  largely  practised.  This  consists  In 
clearing  and  burning  the  undergrowth  on  the  steep  banks 
of  ravines-  and  hills,  and  in  sprinkling  the  seed,  chiefly 
Bullets,  over  the  ashen,  The  process  yields  a  good  crop  for 
abont  two  years,  when  the  aits  la  abandoned.  The  principal 
industries  an  tea  planting  and  cultivation,  thee  onltiTatioa, 
and  recently  silk  cnltitatiou.  The  area  under  tea  in  1873 
was  3024  acres,  yielding  an  out-torn  of  297,838  lb,  valued 
■t  £17,480. 

The  total  revenue  derived  from  Dehra  district  (exclusivo 
of  forests)  in  1872-73  amonuted  to  XI 9, 169.  Since  1872 
the  Dehra  valley  has  been  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
other  settled  districts ;  but  in  the  hilly  division  of  Jauneir 
a  leas  formal  code  is  better  suited  to  the  people,  and  this 
tract  is  still  "  non-regulation."  The  fiscal  arrangements  of 
Jetmaar  an  also  peenliar.  The  tract  is  divided  into  khatt, 
each  presided  over  by  a  kijwid,  or  head-man.  Thesavaant 
engage  with  the  Government  for  the  payment  of  the  land 
revenue,  and  exercise  police  and  civil  jurisdiction  in  their 
respective  hinds;  whilst  a  committee  of  tuy&juu,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  British  Superintendent  of  Dehn  Don,  de- 
ans graver  disputes  affecting  oiie  or  mora  mat*.  Education 
is  progressing  rapidly  in  tha  Dehn  valley.  Schools  Have  also 
been  established  in  Jaunair.  Hussooree  has  Protestant 
diocesan  schools  for  European  boys  and  girls  ;  and  similar 
tnstitntione  are  managed  by  Boman  Catholic  priests  for 
members  of  that  faith.  It  likewise  forms  the  head-quarters 
of  an  active  American  mission.  There  is  little  crime  in  tha 
district,  and  in  Jaunair  no  regular    police  are    found 


The  principal  places  in  the  district  are  Dehra,  Mussooree, 
With  the  military  sanatorium  of  Landaur,  and  the  military 
station  of  Chskr&ta.  Dehn  town  is  the  civil  heed-quarters 
of  the  district,  and  is  constituted  a  municipality.  It  con- 
tained (1872)  a  total  population  of  about  7000  souls,  (5000 
Hindus,  and  3000  Mahometans).  The  municipal  income 
is  mainly  derived  from  a  house  tax.  Dehn  is  tha  head- 
quarters of  the  3d  Gurkha  ragimad;  and  of  the  Groat 


Trigonometrical  Survey.  The  kfC  aMfao  ti  Hnaeeene 
is  a  favourite  summer  resort.  Ita  population  varies 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Doting  the  winter 
months  it  is  almost  entirely  deserted,  fondant,  the 
military  depot  for  European  convalescents,  is  really  a 
portion  of  Huaooree.  Chokrita  is  ft  hill  station  for  a 
British  regiment  of  Infantry. 

mis  eassus  of  187S  returned  ths  pcpulatton  of  ths  eatirs  diatrisi 
st  llt,B»  souls,  of  whom  101,814  wen  Hindu,  12,437 


mans,  1061  EuTOpssas,  1*1  Ennalaas,  and  M0  native  Christians. 
Ths  flmhmani  number*)  I0,S7»,  Rajputs  Or  military  esste  51,136, 
Bsuiyas  at  traders  8884.  The  Brahman*  and  Eajpata  cnieHj 
belong  to  ths  spurious  hUi  elsns  bearing  these  una.  Ths 
HshtfioMau  popnlitino  oonMiS  principally  ofPitbsns  and  Shiialu. 
DEISM  is  ths  received  name  for  a  current  of  theological 
thought  which,  though  not  conflneu  to  one  country,  or  to 
any  well-denned  period,  had  England  for  its  principal 
source,  and  was  meat  conspicuous  in  the  last  yean  of  the 
17th  and  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  The  deists, 
differing  widely  in  important  matters  of  belief,  were  yet 
agreed  in  seeking  above  ail  to  establish  the  certainty  and 
sufficiency  of  natural  religion  in  opposition  to  the  positive 
religions,  and  in  tacitly  or  expressly  denying  the  unique 
ijgcmSaanaa)  of  a  supernatural  revelation  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  They  either  ignored  the  Scriptures, 
endeavoured  to  prove  them  in  the  main  but  a  helpful 
republication  of  the  Mva'igtlium  attrnum,  or  directly 
impugned  their  divine  character,  their  infallibility,  and  the 
validity  of  their  evidences  aa  a  complete  manifattation  of 
the  will  of  God,  The  term  deism  is  not  only  used  to  signify 
the  main  body  of  the  deists'  teaching,  or  the  tendency  they 
represent,  but  baa  of  late  especially  come  into  use  aa  a 
technical  term  for  one  specific  metaphysical  doctrine  aa  to 
tbe  relation  of  God  to  the  nniverae,  assumed  to  have  been 
oharacteriatio  of  the  deists,  and  to  bare  distinguished  them 
from  atheists.,  pantheists,  and  theiets, — the  belief,  namely, 
"at  the  first  mum  of  the  universe  is  a  personal  God,  bat 
not  only  distinct  from  the  world  but  apart  from  it  and 

The  words  deism  and  deist  were  treated  aa  novelties  in 
the  polemical  theology  of  the  latter  half  of  tha  16th  century 
in  France,  but  were  need  substantially  in  the  same  sense  aa 
they  were  a  century  later  in  Engl*™!  By  the  majority  of 
those  historically  known  ss  the  English  Deists,  from  Blount 
onwards,  the  name  waa  owned  and  honoured.  They  wens 
also  occasionally  called  ratitmaliitt.  Fra-t/tinitr  (in  Ger 
',/>vvfnian')  waa  generally  taken  to  be  synonymous  with 
.  though  obviously  capable  of  a  wider  signification,  and 
aa  coincident  with  esprit  fort,  and  with  libtrtm  in  the  original 
and  theological  sense  of  the  latter  word.  JTaturalut* 
waa  a  name  frequently  used  of  such  as  recognised  no  god 
but  nature,  of  ao-called  Spinoriats,  atheists  ;  but  both  in 
England  and  Germany,  in  the  18th  century,  this  word  waa 
more  commonly  and  aptly  in  use  for  those  who  founded 
their  religion  on  the  fans*  *Bf**t»  alone.  The  same  men 
wen  not  seldom  assaulted  under  the  name  of  tkttitt ,-  the 
later  distinction  between  theiat  and  deist,  which  stamped 
itter  word  aa  excluding  the  belief  In  providence  or  in 
the  immanence  of  God,  waa  apparently  formulated  in  tha 
end  of  the  16th  century  by  those  rationalists  who  were 
aggrieved  at  being  identified  with  the  naturalists. 

The  chiei  names  amongst  the  delate  an  thoae  of  Lord 
Herbert  (1581-1048),  Blount  (1664-1693),  Tindal  (1657- 
1733)  Woolaton  (1669-1733),  Toland  (1670-1733), 
Shafteebury  (1671-1713)  Bollngbroks  (1678-17BU 
Collins  (1676-1729),  Morgan  (V-1743),  sod  Chubb 
(1679-1746).  Annet,  who  died  in  1768,  and  Dodwell 
who  made  his  contribution  to  the  controversy  in  1743,  are 
of  less  importance.  Of  tha  ten  first  named,  nine  appear  to 
have  been  born  within  twenty-five  yean  of  one  another ; 
sod  it  to  cuteworthy  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
TO  —  3 
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literary  activity  of  the  deists,  m  well  M  of  their  voluminous 
opponent!,  falls  within  the  same  half  century. 

The  impulses  that  promoted  a  vain  of  thought  cognate 
to  deism  were  active  both  before  aid  since  the  time  of  it* 
grwi  test  notoriety.  Butthereeremany  reascis  toshowwhy, 
id  the  17th  century,  men  should  have  let  themselves  with  a 
new  teal,  in  politics,  law,  and  theology,  to  follow  the  light  of 
nature  alone,  and  to  cast  aside,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability, 
the  fetter*  of  tradition  and  prescriptive  right,  of  positive 
codes,  and  scholastic  systems,  and  why  in  England  especially 
there  should,  amongst  numerous  free-thinkers,  have  been 
not  a  few  free  writers.  The  sign  iflnance  of  the  Copernican 
nystem,  aa  the  total  overthrow  of  the- traditional  conception 
of  the  uni verse,  dawned  on  all  educated  men.  In  physics, 
Descartes  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  triumph  of  the 
mechanical  explanation  of  the  world  in  Newton's  system. 
In  England  the  new  philosophy  had  broken  with  time- 
honoured  beliefs  more  completely  than  it  had  dona  even  in 
France  ;  Hobbes  was  more  startling  than  Bacon.  Loess's 
philosophy,  as  well  aa  hie  theology,  served  aa  a  school  for 
the  deists.  Men  had  become  weary  of  Protestant  acholaa- 
ticiam  ;  religions  wars  had  made  peaceful  thinkers  seek  to 
take  the  edge  off  dogmatical  rancour ;  and  the  multiplicity 
of  religious  sects  provoked  distrust  of  the  common  basis  on 
which  all  founded.  There  was  a  school  of  distinctively 
latitudberisn  thought  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  others 
uot  unnaturally  thought  it  better  to  extend  the  realm  of 
the  adiaphara  beyond  the  sphere  of  Froteetant  ritual  or  the 
details  of  systematic  divinity.  Armmianism  had  revived 
the  rational  side  of  theological  method.  Senu-Ariana  and 
Unitarians,  though  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  free- 
thinkers by  reverence  for  the  letter  of  Scripture,  might  be 
held  to  encourage  departure  from  the  ancient  landmarks. 
The  scholarly  labours  of  Huet,  Simon,  Dupin,  and  Qeri- 
cus,  of  Lightfoot,  Spencer,  and  Pridaanx,  of  Mill  and 
Fell,  furnished  new  materials  for  controversy ;  and  the 
scope  of  Spinoza's  Traetattu  Tkcologico- Politic*!  had 
naturally  been  much  mors  fully  apprehended  than  era  his 
JCthiea  could  be.  The  success  of  the  UnglMli  revolution 
permitted  men  to  turn  from  the  active  side-  of  political  end 
theological  controversy  to  speculation  and  theory ;  and 
curiosity  was  mors  powerful  than  faith.  -  Much  new 
ferment  was  working.  The  toleration  and  the  free  press  of 
England  gave  it  scope.     Deism  was  one  of  the  result*. 

i.  great  part  of  the  deiatdeal  teaching  was  the  same  from 
first  to  last ;  but  though  deism  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
marked  logical  development,  it  went  through  •  sufficiently 
observable  chronological  growth. 

Long  en  England  was  ripe  to  welcome  deistic  thought, 
Lord  Herbert  earned  the  same  "  Father  of  Deism  "  by 
laying  down  the  main  line  of  that  religions  philosophy 
which  in  various  forms  continued  ever  after  to  be  the 
backbone  of  deistic  systems.  He  based  his  theology  on  a 
comprehensive,  if  insufficient^  survey  of  the  nature,  founda- 
tion, limits,  and  testa  of  human  knowledge.  And  amongst 
the  divinely  implanted,  original,  indefeasible  MtttK*  cosv 
atina  of  the  human  mind,  ha  found  ss  foremost  his  five 
articles  s-that  there  is  one  supreme  God,  that  he  ia  to  be 
worshipped,  that  worship  consists  chiefly  of  virtue  ami 
piety.  Unit  we  must  repent  of  our  sins  and  cease  from  them, 
and  that  there  are  rewards  and  punishment*  here  and  here- 
after. These  truths,  though  often  clouded,  are  found  in 
sjB  religions  and  at  all  times,  ind  are  the  sssssntlili  of  any 
religion — their  universal  prevalence  being,  along  with  their 
Immediacy,  an  unmistakable  mark  of  their  verity.  Thus 
Herbert  sought  to  do  for  the  religion  of  nature  what  bis 
friend  Grotins  was  doing  for  natural  law, — making  a  new 
application  of  the  standard  of  .Tiucentiua,  Quod  ssstjw, 
avod  uftiym,  quod  ab  tmnibtu. 

Herbert  had  hardk/  criticised   the  Christian  revelation 


r  ass  whole  orb  its  details.  Blount,  a  man  of  a  very 
different  spirit,  did  both,  and  in  so  doing  may  be  regarded 
ss  having  inaugurated  the  second  main  line  of  deistio 
procedure,  that  of  hiatorico-critical  examination  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Blount  adopted  and  expanded 
Hobbes'B  arguments  against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  and,  mainly  in  the  words  of  Burnet's  Archeo- 
lagict  PhUotophiea,  he  asserts  the  total  inconsistency  of 
the  Mosaic  Haxaemeron  with  the  Copemiean  theory  of 
the  heavens,  dwelling  with  emphasis  on  the  impossibility 
of  admitting  the  view  developed  ia  Genesis,  that  the  earth 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  universe.  He  sssumes 
that  the  narrative  was  meant  tthicallg,  not  phyically, 
in  order  to  eliminate  false  and  polytheistic  notions  ;  and  ho 
draws  attention  to  that  double  narrative  in  Genesis  which 
was  elsewhere  to  be  ao  fruitfully  handled.  The  examin- 
ation of  the  Tnirsnlfs  of  Apollonins  of  Tyana,  professedly 
founded  on  papers  of  Lord  Herbert's,  is  meant  to  suggest 
similar  considerations  with  regard  to  the  miracles  of 
Christ  Nsturalistio  explanations  of  some  of  these  are 
proposed,  and  a  mythical  theory  ia  distinctly  foreshadowed 
when  Blount  dwells  on  the  inevitable  tendency  of  men, 
especially  long  after  the  event,  to  discover  miracles 
attendant  on  the  birth  and  death  of  their  heroes.  Blount 
assaults  the  doctrine  of  a  mediator  ss  irreligious ;  and  much 
mors  pronouncedly  than  Herbert  he  dwells  on  the  view, 
afterwarda  regarded  as  a  special  characteriatio  of  all  deists, 
that  much  or  most  error  b  religion  has  been  invented  or 
knowingly  maintained  by  sagacious  man  for  the  easier  main- 
tenance of  good  government,  or  in  the  interests  of  themselves 
and  their  class.  And  when  he  heaps  suspicion,  not  on 
Christian  dogmas,  but  on  beliefs  of  which  the  resemblance 
to  Christian  tenets  is  sufficiently  patent,  the  real  aim  is  ao 
transparent  that  his  method  seems  to  partake  rather  of  the 
nature  of  literary  eccentricity  than  of  polemical  artifice ; 
yot  by  this  dismgenuous  indirectness  he  gave  his  argu- 
ment  that  savour  of  dnpEcity  which  ever  after  clang  to  the 
popular  oouoeption  of  deism. 

Shsftesbury,  dealing  with  matters  for  the  most  pars 
different  from  those  usually  handled  by  the  deists,  stands 
almost  wholly  out  of  their  ranks.  But  he  showed  how 
loosely  he  held  the  views  he  did  not  go  out  of  bis  way  to 
attack,  and  made  it  plain  how  little  weight  the  letter  of 
Scripture  had  for  himself ;  and,  writing  with  much  greater 
power  than  any  of  the  deists,  he  was  held  to  have  dons 
more  than  any  one  of  them  to  forward  the  cause  for  which 
they  wrought,  Fonnding  ethics  on  the  native  and  cultivable 
capacity  in  men  to  appreciate  worth  in  men  and  actions,  and 
associating  the  apprehension  of  morality  with  the  appre- 
hension of  beauty,  he  makes  morality  wholly  independent 
of  scriptural  enactment,  and  still  mors, of  theological  forecast- 
ing of  future  bliaa  or  agony.  He  yet  insisted  on  religion  aa 
the  crown  of  virtue;  and,  arguing  that  religion  is  insepar- 
able from  a  high  and  holy  enthusiasm  for  the  divine  plan 
of  the  universe,  he  sought  the  root  of  religion  in  feeling, 
not  in  accurate  beliefs  or  meritorious  good  works.  The 
theology  of  those  was  of  little  account  with  him,  he  said, 
who  in  •  system  of  dry  and  barren  notions  "pay  handsome 
compliments  to  the  Deity,"  "  remove  providence,"  "  explode 
devotion,"  and  loave  but  "little  of  seal,  affection,  or  warmth 
in  what  they  call  rational  religion."  In  the  protest 
against  the  scheme  of  "judging  truth  by  counting  noses," 
Shaftesbury  recognized  the  danger  of  the  standard  which 
seemed  to  satisfy  many  daiata ;  and  b  almost  every  respect 
he  has  mors  in  common  with  those  who  sitenrards,  in 
Germany,  ■PruTrltsted  the  pretensions  of  bnmplanssri 
artJomJhm.  than  with  the  rationalists  themselves. 

Tolsnd,  writing  at  first  professedly  without  hostility  to 
sny  of  the  received  elements  of  the  Christian  faith,  insisted 
that  Christianity  wis  not  mysterious,  sad  that  tha  value  of 
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considerable  rati  learning  tod  much  show  of  candour,  Uie 
comparative  evidence  for  the  canonical  mud  apocryphal  Hcrip- 
tnres,  and  demanded  I  careful  and  complete  historical  nau- 


of  the  problem,  bat  farced  the  investigation  of  the  canon 
■hie  on  theologiana  end  the  reading  public.  Again,  he 
akntchad  a  view  of  early  church  history,  farther  worked  out 
by  Bemler,  and  surprisingly  like  that  which,  ae 


by  Bemler,  and  surprisingly 
by  the  Tubingen  school,  in  Mill  held  with  modifications  by 
large  number  of  students  of  Christian  antiquity.  He  tried 
to  abow,  both  from  Scripture  and  extra-canonical  literature, 
that  the  primitive  church,  so  far  from  being  an  incorporate 
body  of  believers  with  the  tame  creed  and  customs,  really 
consisted  of  two  schools, each  poeseeeing  its  "own  gospel 
— a  school  of  Ebionitea  or  Jndaiaing  Christiana,  and  the 
more  liberal  school  of  PaoL  These  parties,  consciously  but 
amicably  differing  in  their  whole  relation  to  the  Jewish  law 
and  the  outside  world,  were  subsequently  forced  into  a 
non-natural  uniformity.  The  cogency  of  Toland'e  argu- 
ments wan  weakened  by  bis  manifest  lore  of  paradox. 

Collins,  who  had  created  much  excitement  by  hit 
Ditmtrte  <f  Frtt4kinking,  intimUna  0n  the  value  and 
necessity  of  unprejudiced  inquiry,  published  at  a  later  stage 
of  tan  deistic  controversy  the  famous  argument  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  Christianity  is  founded  on 
Judaism ;  ita  main  prop  is  the  argument  from  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  let  no  interpretation  or  re-arrangement 
of  the  text  of  Old  Testament  prophecies  will  secure  a  fair 
and  non-allegorical  correspondence  between  these  and  their 
sjleged  fulfilment  in  the  New  Testament  The  inference  is 
not  expressly  drawn.  Collins  indicates  the  possible  extent 
to  which  the  Jews  may  have  bees  indebted  to  Chaldeans 
and  Egyptians  for  their  theological  views,  specially  as 
great  part  of  the  Old  Testament  would  appear  to  have  been 
iB-modelled  by  Ezra ;  and,  after  dwelling  on  the  points  in 
which  ths  prophecies  attributed  to  Daniel  differ  from  all 
other  Old  Testament  predictions,  be  states  the  greater 
number  of  the  arguments  still  used  to  shew  that  the  book 
of  Daniel  deals  with  events  past  and  contemporaneous,  and 
ia  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  of  the  Maceabeen  period. 

Woolston,  at  first  to  all  appearance  working  earnestly  in 
behalf  of  an  allegorical  but  believing  interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament  miracles,  ended  by  assaulting,  with  a  yet 
unknown  violence  of  speech,  the  absurdity  of  accepting 
them  as  actual  historical  events,  and  did  his  beet  to  over- 
throw the  credibility  of  Christ's  principal  miracles,  The 
bitterness  of  his  outspoken  invective  against  the  clergy, 
■gainst  all  priestcraft  and  priesthood,  was  a  new  feature  in 
deistic  literature,  and  injured  the  author  more  than  it 
furthered  his  cause. 

Tindsi's  aim  seems  to  have  been  a  sober  statement  of  the 
Whole  case  in  favour  of  natural  religion,  with  copious  but 
moderately  worded  criticism  of  inch  beliefs  and  usages  " 
the  Christian  and  other  religions  sa  he  conceived 
be  either  non-religions  or  directly  immoral  and  unwhole- 
some. The  work  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
true  Christianity  is  sa  old  ss  the  creation,  and  is  really  but 
the  republication  of  the  gospel  of 
name  of  the  "  Deist's  Bible." 

Morgan  criticised  with  great  freedom  ths  moral  character 
of  the  persons  and  events  of  Old  Testament  history, 
developing  the  theory  of  conscious  "  accommodation  "  on 
the  part  of  the  leaden  of  the  Jewish  church.  This 
scocvnmodstionof  truth,  by  altering  the  form  and 
of  it  to  meet  the  views  and  snare  the  favour  of  ignorant 


ad  bigoted  contemporaries,  Morgan  attributes  also  to  the 
pestles  and  to  Jesus,  He  likewise  expends  at  great  length 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Catholic  Church  much  like  that 
sketched  by  Toland,  but  assumes  that  Bud  and  bit  patty, 
latterly  at  least,  wen  distinctly  hostile  to  the  Judaical  party 
of  then:  fallow-believer*  in  Jesus  at  the  Msssias,  while  the 
ja  of  the  original  twelve  apostles  and  their  adherents 
viewed  Pan!  and  his  followers  with  suspicion  and  disfavour. 
Persecution  from  without  Morgan  regards  as  the  influence 
which  mainly  forced  the  antagonistic  parties  into  the  one- 
ness of  the  catholic  and  orthodox  church. 

Annet  made  it  his  special  work  to  invalidate  belief  in  the 

turraction  of  Christ,  and  to  discredit  the  work  of  Paul 

Chubb,  the  least  learnedly  educated  of  the  deists,  did 

ore  than  any  of  theju,  save  Herbert,  to  round  his  system 

into  a  logical  whole.     From  the  New  Testament  be  sought 

to.  show  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  substantially  coincides 

with  natural  religion  as  he  understood  it     But  his  main 

contention  is  that  Christianity  is  not  a  doctrine  but  a  life, 

not  the  reception  of  a  system  of  truths  or  facts,  but  a  pious 

effort  to  live  in  accordance  with  God's  will  here,  in  the  hope 

of  joining   him   hereafter:     Chubb   dwells    with  special 

emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Christ  preached  the  gospel  to 

the  poor,  and  argues,  aa  Tindal  had  done,  that  the  gospel 

must  therefore  be  accessible  to  all  men  without  any  need 

for  learned  study  of  evidences  for  miracles,  and  intelligible 

the  meanest  capacity. 

Dodwell'e  ingenious  thesis,  that  Christianity  ia  not 
founded  on  argument,  was  certainly  nut  meant  as  en  aid  to 
faith;  and,  though  its  starting  point  ia  different  from  all 
other  deiatical  works,  it  may  safely  be  reckoued  amongst 
their  number. 

Though  himself  contemporary  with  the  earlier  deists, 
Boling brake's  principal  works  were  posthumously  published 
after  interest  in  the  controversy  had  declined  His  whole 
strain,  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  of  meet  of  his  predecessors, 
is  cynical  and  satirical,  and  suggests  that  most  of  ths 
matters  discussed  were  of  small  personal  concern  to  himself. 
He  gives  fullest  scope  to  iho  ungenerous  view  (hat  a  vast 
proportion  of  professedly  revealed  truth  was  ingeniously 
palmed  off  by  the  more  cunning  on  the  more  ignorant  for 
the  corvenience  of  keeping  the  latter  under.  But  he  writes 
with  keenness  and  wit,  and  knows  well  how  to  nse  the 
materials  already  often  taken  advantage  of  by  earlier  dust*. 
In  the  subs  lance  of  what  they  received  aa  natural  religion, 
the  deists  wen  for  the  moat  part  agreed  ;  Herbert's  articles 
continued  to  contain  the  fundamentals  of  their  theology. 
Religion,  though  not  identified  with  morality,  had  ita  most 
important  outcome  in  a  faithful  following  of  the  eternal  laws 
of  morality,  regarded  as  the  will  of  God.  With  the 
virtuous  life  was  further  to  be  conjoined  a  humble  dispoai 
tion  to  adore  the  Creator,  avoiding  nil  factitious  forms  of 
worship  as  worse  than  useless-  The  small  value  attributed 
to  ell  outward  and  special  forms  of  service,  and  the  want 
of  any  sympathetic  craving  for  the  communion  of  saints, 
saved  the  deists  from  attempting  to  found  a  free-thinking 
church,  a  creedlees  communion.  They  seem  generally  to 
have  inclined  to  a  quietistic  accommodation  to  established 
forms  of  faith,  till  better  times  came.  They  steadfastly 
Bought  to  eliminate  the  miraculous  from  theological  belief, 
and  to  expel  .from  the  system  of  religions  truth  all  debat- 
able, difficult,  or  mysterious  articles.  They  aimed  at  a 
rational  end  intelligible  faith,  professedly  in  order  to 
make  religion,  in  all  ita  width  and  depth,  the  heritage 
of  every  man.  They  regarded  with  aa  much  suspicion 
the  notion  of  a  "  peculiar  people  "  of  God,  as  of  a  unique 
revelation,  and  insisted  on  tha  solvability  of  the  heathen. 
They  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  protested 
aajsjut  mediatorahip,  atonement,  and  the  imputed  righte- 
ousness of  Christ,  always  laying  mora  stress  pa  the  teach, 


tag  of  Christ  than  on  tha  t—^fag  of  the  church  about 
bun;  but  they  repaatodly  kid  claim  to  Ute  name  of 
Christiana  or  of  Onristian  daub.  Against  superstition, 
ItttitaMn,  end  priestcraft  they  were  incessantly  lifting 
up  their  testimony. 

—nob  regarded    as 

court  of  appeal  Bat  they  varied  much  in  man-  »«•»» 
towards  the  Bible.  Some  were  content  to  argue  their 
own  ideal  into  Scripture,  and  thoae  they  disliked  out  of 
it;  to  one  or  two  it  seemed  a  satisfaction  to  discover  diffl- 
colties  in  Scripture,  to  point  to  historical  inaccuracies  and 
moral  defects.  Probably  Ohuhb's  position  on  this  head  is 
mott  fairly  characteristic  of  deism.  He  holds  that  the 
narrative,  especially  of  tha  New  Testament,  is  in  the  main 
1  s,  but,  as  written  after  tha  events  narrated,  has  left 
'  Hidings  and  mistakes.     The  apostles 


private  opinions,  and  naturally  introduced  these  into  their 
writings.    The  epistles,  according  to  Chubb,  contain  errors 


however,  toe  points  on  which  the  private  opinions  of  apos- 
tolic men  might  naturally  differ  moat  widely,  artch  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  are  matters  which  nave  nothing  to  do 
with  the  salvation  of  souls. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  daistlesl  writings  is 
anffloienSy  self-consistent  to  justify  a  common  name.  But 
it  is  vain  to  speak  of  deism  as  a  compact  system,  or  to 
regard  it  as  the  outcome  of  any  one  line  of  philosophical 
thought.  Of  matters  generally  regarded  as  pertaining  to 
natural  religion,  that  on  which  they  were  least  agreed  waa 
the  certainty,  philosophical'  dBmonstrability,  and  moral 
significance  of  the  immortality  of  tie  soul,  so  that  the  deists 
have  sometimes  been  grouped  into  "mortal"  and  "immortal " 
deists.  For  some  the  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments was,  an  essential  of  religion;  soma  seam  to  have 
questioned  the  doctrine  ee  a  whole ;  and,  while  others 
made  it  a  basis  of  morality,  Shaftesbury  protested 
against  the  ordinary  theological  form  of  the  belief  as 
immoral.  No  two  thinkers  could  well  be  mora  opposed 
than  Shaftesbury  and  Hobbee ;  yet  sometimes  ideal  from 
both  wire  combined  by  the  same  writer.  Collins  waa  a 
pronounced  neoasaitarian ;  II organ  regarded  the  denial  of 
free  will  aa  tantamount  to  atheism.  And  nothing  can  be 
more  mislsadiag  than  to  assume  that  the  belief  in  a  Creator, 
existent  wholly  apart  from  the  work  of  his  hands,  was 
characteristic  of  tha  deists  aa  a  body.  In  none  of  them  is 
any  theory  on  the  subject  specially  prominent ;  save  in  their 
denial  of  miracles,  of  supernatural  revelation,  and  a  special 
redemptive  interposition  of  God  in  history,  they  seem  to 
have  thought  of  providence  much  aa  the  mass  of  their 
opponents  did  Herbert  starts  his  chief  theological  work 
with  the  design  of  vindicating  God's  providence.  Shaftes- 
bury vigorously  protests  against  the  notion  of  a  wholly 
transcendent  God.  Morgan  mora  than  once  exprassea  a 
theory  that  would  now  be  pronounced  one  of  immanence. 
Toland,  the  inventor  of  the  name  of  pantheism,  waa  noto- 
riously, for  a  grefit  part  of  his  life,  in  some  sort  a  pantheist 
And  while  aa  thinkers  they  diverged  in  their  opinions,  so 
•  differed  radically  from  one  another  in  their 
reverence  for  their  subject,  and  in  religious 
at  and  moral  worth. 


though  they  generally  had  the  best  scholarship  of  England 
against  them,  they  were  bold,  acute,  well-informed  men; 
they  appreciated  mote  fully  than  their  contemporaries  not 
a  few  troth*  now  all  but  universally  accepted  ;  and  they 


seamed  therefore  entitled  to  leave  their  mark  rm  subeerruan* 
theological  thought.  Yet  while  the  aaed  thay  sowed  waa 
taking  dsep  root  in  France  and  in  Germany,  the  English 
deists,  the  moat  notable  men  of  their  time,  were  aeon  for- 
gotten, or  at  least  eeaaed  to  be  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  century.  The  controversies  they 
had  provoked  collapsed  rather  than  were  finally  settled; 
and  deiam  became  a  by-word  even  amongst  those  who  were 
in  no  degree  anxious  to  appear  as  champion*  of  ortho 

The  fault  waa  not  wholly  in  the  subjectivism  of  the 
movement  But  the  subjectivism  that  founded  its  theology 
on  the  "  common  sense  "  of  the  individual  was  accompanied 
by  a  fatal  pseudo^niTersalism  which,  cutting  away  all 
that  was  peculiar,  individual,  and  most  intense  in  all 
religions,  left  in  any  one  of  them  but  a  lifeless  form. 
A  theology  consisting  of  a  few  vague  generalities  was 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  piety  of  the  best  of  the  deists;  but 
it  had  not  the  concreteueaa  or  intensity  necessary  to  take 
a  firm  hold  on  those  whom  it  emancipated  from  the  old 
beliefs.  The  negative  side  of  deism  came  to  the  frontj 
and,  communicated  with  falsi  facility,  seems  ultimately  to 
have  constituted  the  deism  that  waa  commonly  profaned 
at  the  clnbs  of  the  wits  snd  the  tea-tables  of  polite  society. 
But  the  intenser  religions  life  before  which  deism  fell  was 
also  a  revolt  against  the  abstract  and  argumentative  ortho- 


in  Christian  theology  and  tl 
moat  noteworthy  feature  t  but  that  they  made  a  stand, 
sometimee  cautiously,  often  with  outspoken  fearlessness, 
against  the  presupposition  that  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of 
ProteatanbL  They  themselves  gave  way  to  another  presup- 
position equally  fatal  to  true  historical  research,  though, 
in  peat  measure  common  to  them  and  their  opponents. 
It  was  assumed  by  deists  in  debating  agaitrit  the  orthodox, 
as  is  it  now  by  orthodox  Protectants  in  contending  against 
the  Bomish  Church,  that  tha  flood  of  error  in  the  hostile 
camp  was  doe  to  the  benevolent  cunning  or  deliberate  eelf- 
seelting  of  unscrupulous  men,  held  to  by  the  wi  print  whJt 
the  obstinacy  of  prejudice. 

Yet  deism  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a  strenuous  pro- 
test against  bibliolatry  in  every  degree  snd  against  all 
traditionalism  in  theology.  It  Bought  to  look  not  a  few 
facts  foil  in  the  face,  from  a  new  point  of  view  and  with  a 
thoroughly  modem,  though  unhistoricsl  spirit  It  waa  note 
religious  movement;  and  though,  as  a  essfjanca  of  tha 
accepted  theology,  ita  character  was  mainly  theological 
the  deiatiesl  crusade  belongs,  not  to  the  history  of  tha 
church,  or  of  dogma,  but  to  the  history  of  general 
culture.  It  waa  an  attitude  of  mind,  not  a  body  of 
doetririe;  its  nearest  parallel  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  eclectic  strivings  of  the  Beneissance  philosophy  fanl 
the  modernising  tendencies  of  dealpine  humanism.  Tha 
controversy  was  assumed  to  be  against  prejudice,  ignor- 
ance, obscurantism ;  what  monks  were  to  Erasmus  the 
clergy  as  such  were  to  Woolston.  Yet  English  deism  was 
in  many  ways  characteristically  Bngli»b.  The  deists  wen, 
ss  usually  happens  with  the  leaders  of  Tfag1i»h  thought,  no 
class  of  professional  men,  but  represented  every  rank  in 
the  community.  They  made  their  appeal  in  the  mother 
tongue  to  all  men  who  could  read  and  think,  and  sought 
to  reduce  the  controversy  to  its  most  direct  practical  issue, 
making  it  turn  as  much  ss  possible  on  hard  facts  or  the  data 
of  common  sense.  And,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions, 
they  avoided  wildneae  in  their  language  ss  much  aa  in  the 
general  scheme  of  theology  they  proposed.  H  at  timet  they 
bad  recourse  to  ambiguity  of  speech  snd  veiled  polemic, 
this  might  be  partly  excused  by  the  death  of  ifiassnal 
on  the  scaffold,  and  Woolston1!  imprisonment. 


D  E  J  — D  E  E 


launch  QtbtBt  the  direct  progeny  of  the  mui  movs- 

sant,  vw  equally  short-lived.  Yoheire  wu  to  the  «ad  a 
deist  of  the  school  of  Bolingbroke  ;  RmnsMii  coold  have 
claimed  kindred  with  the  nobler  deists.  Diderot  was  for 
a  time  heartily  in  sympathy  with  deistic  thought;  end  the 
gucydaptdis  was  in  its  earlier  portion  an  organ  of  deism. 
Bote*  Locks'!  philosophy  became  in  franc* 


on  matter,  led  the  way  to  dogmatic  materialism,  m  dsia 
■Km  gave,  way  to  forms  of  thought  more  directly  end  ft 
tnmely  subversive  of  the  traditional  theology. 

In  Germany  there  wee  e  native  free-thinking  theology 
neirly  contemporary  with  that  of  England, 


viiich  in  Beimeraswas  wlmlly  uhdiitingTiHrltHt  f"""  ^"ff- 
nuiie  deism  ;  while,  in  the  can  of  the  hUtofko-critieal 
idiuol  to  which  Semler  belonged,  the  distinction  ie  not 
slwayi  easily  drawn — although  these  rationalists  professedly 
recognized  in  Scripture  a  real  divine  revelation,  mingled 
villi  local  and  temporary  element*.  It  dentin  to  be 
noted  here  that  the  former,  the  theology  of  the  A  uJUar%ng, 
m,  liio  that  of  the  deists,  destined  to  a  ahortlived 
notoriety ;  whereas  the  solid,  accurate,  end  scholarly 
rewarchee  of  the  rationalist  critics  of  Qennany,  undertaken 
with  no  merely  polemical  spirit,  not  only  form  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  theology,  hut  have  taken,  a  permanent 
place  in  the  body  of  theological  science.  Ere  rational- 
uniu  vtUyarit  fell  before  the  combined  assault  of  Schlaier- 
nschors  subjective  theology  and  the  deeper  historical  in- 
sight  of  the  Hegelians,  it  had  found  a  refuge  successively 
to  the  Kantian  postulate*  of  the.practir.il  reason,  and  in  the 
Tigoo  bat  earnest  faith-philosophy  of  JaeobL 

In  England,  though  the  deists  were  forgotten,  their  spirit 
srss  not  wholly  dead.  For  men  like  Hums  and  Gibbon 
the  standpoint  of  deism  was  long  left  behind ;  yet 
Gibbon's  famous  two  chapters  might  well  have  been 
written  by  a  deist  Even  now,  between  scientific  asheiam 
■nd  speculative  agnosticism  on  the  one  hand  and  church 
orthodoxy  on  the  other,  many  seem  to  cling  to  a  theology 
neatly  allied  to  deism.  Rejecting  i»"»"l««  and  denying 
the  infallibility  of  Scripture,  protesting  against  Ctlvinistic 
Tiem  of  sovereign  grace  and  having  no  interest  in  even-. 
gelieal  Arminianism,  the  faith  of  inch  inquirers  seems  fairly 
to  coincide  with  that  of  the  deists.  Wherever  religions 
indifferentism  is  rife,  the  less  generous  forms  of  deism  ere 
Bill  alive,  And  even  some  cultured  theologians,  the  his- 
torical representatives  of  latitudinarianism,  seem  to  accept 
the  great  body  of  what  wu  contended  for  by  the  deists, 
though  they  have  ■  fuller  appreciation  of  the  power  of 
ijiiritnal  troth,  and  a  truer  insight  into  the  ways  of  God 
with  man  in  the  history  of  the  worli 

The  deists  displayed  a  singular  mcapaeity  to  understand 
the  true  conditions  of  history ;  yet  amongst  them  than 
were  some  who  pointed  the  way  to  the  truer,  mote  gener- 
ous interpretation  of  the  past  When  Shaftesbury  wrote 
that  "  religion  1s  still  a  discipline,  and  progress  of  tho  son] 
towards  perfection,''  he  gave  birth  to  the  same  thought  that 
•*■  afterwards  hailed  in  Leasing"  •  Ertiehmg  da  Meiuchen- 
yddechttt  as  the  dawn  of  a  f  nfler  and  a  purer  light  on  the 
Wary  of  religion  and  on  the  development  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  mankind. 

tm  Lahmd'i  Fine  of  Qu  PrCndml  Deutbal  Wrifrt,  1  Tek 
17M  j  Ladder's  OtxkutU  da  EnglUd**  XMmuu,  18tl  ;  Rrr. 
lohc  Hunt,  Silifwui  Thought  in  &igla*d,  1  toU.  1870-71 ;  Lwlla 
Btrnhm,  SiXery  of  ExglM-  JftowjAi  ta  the  181*  Oattuv,  1  vol* 
IsJl  (fa.  P.) 

DEJ  ANTRA,  the  wife  of  Hercules.     Baa  rlmtODLxe. 

DEKEEB,  Jmaru*  m  (1610-1666),  a  Dutch  poet, 
n*  bom   at  Dort.  In    1610.      He  received  his   entire 


education  irotn  hixfathar,  a  native,  of  Antwerp,  who,  having 
embraced  the  reformed  religion,  bad  been  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  Holland.  Entering  hie  father's  business  at 
an  early  age,  he  found  leisure  to  cultivate  his  taste  for 
literature  and  especially  for  poetry,  and  to  acquire  without 
assistances  competent  knowledge  of  English,  French,  Latin, 
end  Italian.  His  first  poem  was  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  {KlaagUedem  sua  Jertmiat), 
which  was  followed  by  translations  and  imitations  of 
Horace,  Juvenal,  and  other  Latin  poets.  The  most 
important  of  his  original  poems  wen  a  collection,  of 
epigrams  {PvnlduMen)  and  a  satire  in  praise  of  avarice  (Z>/ 
da-  Geidtveht).  The  latter  is  his  best  known  work. 
Written  in  a  vain  of  light  and  yet  effective  irony,  it  is 
usually  ranked  by  critics  along  with  Erasmus's  Praiu  of 
Folly.  Dekkar  died  at  Amsterdam  In  November  1666. 
A  complete  collection  of  his  poems,  edited  by  Broneriua 
van  Nidock,  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1726  under 
the  title  Excrcita  PoUiepu*  (2  vols.  4to).  Selections  from 
his  poems  era  included  in  Siegenbeck's  Prone*  ton 
nederduittche  Dichtkundi  (1823),  and  from  his  epigrams  in 
Geijabsek's  Epigranaatitche  Anthotogie,  1837. 

PKKKER,  Thomas,  dramatist  It  is  impossible  to 
nuke,  out,  from  the  scanty  records  of  Cakker'e  personal 
life,  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Hie  name  occur*  fre- 
quently in  Hnnslows's  Diary  during  the  last  year  of  the 
16th  century ;   he  is  mentioned  there  as  receiving  loons 


and'Creuida,  Orestes  Furtt,  Agamemnon,  The  Slqiaother't 
Tragedy,  Bear  a  Brain,  Paggt  of  Plymouth,  Robert  the 
Second,  Patient  Grind,  The  ShoemaJrcr'i  Holiday,  Tndh't 
Supplication  ta  Candlelight,  The  Spaniih  JrWs  Tragedy, 
The  Seven  Wite  Matter*.  At  that  date  it  is  evident  that 
Dealers  services  were  in  great  request  for  tLe  stage.  He 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  Diary  two  year*  before,  as  having 
sold  a  book ;  the  payment*  in  1599  are  generally  made  in 
advance,  "in  earnest''  of  work  to  be  done.  In  the  ess* 
of  three  of  the  above  play*,  Oreta  Furtt,  Troth',  Supplica- 
tion, and  the  Shotmakcr'i  Holiday,  Dekker  1*  paid  u  the 
sole  author.  Only  the  S'loemaher't  Holiday  ha*  been 
preserved;  it  wu  published  in  1600.  It  would  be  unsafe 
to  argue  from  the  classical  subject*  of  some  of  these  play* 
that  Dekker  wu  then  a  young  man  from  the  university, 
who  had  come  up  like  to  many  other*  to  make  a  living  by 


writing  for  the  stag 
air;  playwright*  it 
ttaluuetioue,  if  thei 


they  did  not  know  the  original*.  However 
educated,  Dekker  was  then  if  young  man  just  out  of  hi* 
teens,  if  he  spoke  with  any  accuracy  when  he  said  that 
he  was  threescore  in  1637;  and  it  wu  not  In  scholarly 

call'  for  the  publication  of  the  Shoemahrr't  Holiday,  which 
deals  with  the  life  of  the  dry,  showed  him  where  his 
strength  lay.  To  give  a  general  Idea  of  the  substance  of 
Dekker's  plan,  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  call  him  the 
Dickens  of  the  Elinbetnan  period  The  two  men  were  u 
unlike  u  possible  In  their  habit*  of  work,  Dakker  having 
apparently  ell  the  thriftlestnsM  and  impecunious  shameless- 
nees  of  Micawber  himself .  Dekker**  Bohemianism  appear* 
in  the  alightnees  and  hurry  of  hi*  work,  a  strong  contrast 
to  tho  thoroughness  and  rich  completeneM  of  every  labour 
to  which  Dickens  applied  himself ;  perhaps  also  in  the 
exquisite  freshness  and  sweetness  of  his  songs,  and  the 
natural  charm  of  stray  touches  of  expression  snd  description 
in  his  plays.  But  ha  wu  like  Dickens  in  the  bent  of  his 
genius  towards  the  representation  of  the  lit*  around  him  in 
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London,  h  well  as  in  tho  humorous  kindliness  of  hi*  my 
of  looking  at  that  life,  his  vein  of  sentiment,  and  his  eye 
for  odd  character*.  Then  is  a  passage  in  Ban  Jonson's 
caricature  of  Dekker  under  the  name,  of  "  Crispiuus." — an 
all  mi""  to  hie  Shoemaker1 1  Holiday, — from  which  it  would 
appeal  that  Dekker  prided  himself  on  his  powers  of 
observation.  The  lass  is  included  in  die  greater;  tha 
random  pickings  of  Dekker,  hopping  here  and  there  in 
search  oi  a  subject,  give  less  complete  reunite  than  the  more 
systematic  labours  of  Dickens.  Dekker1!  Simon  Eyre, 
die  good-hearted,  mad  shoemaker,  and  hia  Orlando  Frisco- 
baldo,  are  touched  with  a  kindly  humour  in  which  Dickens 
would  have  delighted ;  his  Infelices,  Fiamettas,  Tormiellae, 
even  hia  BeUaironta,  have  a  certain  likeness  in  type 
to  the  heroines  of  Dickens ;  and  his  roaring  blades  and 
their  galls  axe  prototypes  of  Sir  Mulberry  Eawk  and  Lord 
Frederick  Yerisopht  Only  there  is  this  great  difference 
in  tha  spirit  of  the  two  writers,  that  Dekker  wrote  without 
the  smallest  apparent  wish  to  reform  the  life  that  ha  saw, 
desiring  only  to  exhibit  it ;  and  that  on  the  whole,  apart 
from  hit  dramatiBfe  necessity  of  finding  interesting  matter, 
he  cast  hia  eye  about  rather  with  a  liking  for  the  discovery 
of  good-  under  unpromising  appearances  than  with  any 
determination  to  detect  and  expose  vice.  Tha  observation 
must  also  be  made  that  .Dekker's  parsonages  have  moan 
more  individual  character,  more  of  that  mixture  of  good 
and  evil  which  we  find  in  real  human  beings.  Hack-writer 
though  Dekker  was,  and  writing  often  under  sore  pressure 
there  is  no  dramatist  whose  personages  have  more  of  the 
breath  of  life  in  them ;  drawing  with  easy,  unconstrained 
hand,  he  was  a  master  of  those  touches  by  which  an 
imaginary  figure  it  brought  home  to  us  as  a  creature  with 
human  interests.  A  very  large  part  of  the  motive  power  in 
his  plays  consists  in  the  temporary  yielding  to  an  evil 
passion.  Tlte  kindly  philosophy  that  the  best  of  natures 
may  be  for  a  time  perverted  by  passionate  desires  la  tha 
chief  animating  principle  of  his  comedy.  He  delights  in 
showing  woman  listening  to  temptation,  and  apparently 
yielding,  but  still)  retaining  sufficient  control  over  them- 
selves to  be  capable  of  drawing  back  when 
the  precipice.     The  wives  of  tha  citizens  w 


apparently  as  well  as  policy,  though  MummM,  if 
Jonsoa's  satire  had  any  point,  a  bit  of  a  dandy  in  hia 
youth,  took  the  pert  of  morality  and  the  city,  and  either 
struck  the  rakes  with  remorse  or  made  the  object*  of  their 
machinations  clever  enough  to  outwit  them.  From 
Dekker's  plays  we  get  a  very  lively  impression  of  all  that 
wss  picturesque  and  theatrically  interesting  in  the  city  life 
of  the  time,  the  interiors  of  the  shops  and  the  houses,  the 
tastes  of  the  citizens  end  their  wives,  the  tavern  end 
tobacco-shop  manners  of  the  youthful  aristocracy  and  their 
satellites.  Tha  social  student  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
Dekker;  there  is  no  other  dramatist  oi  that  age  from  whom 
we  can  get  such  a  vivid  picture  of  contemporary  manners 
in  London.  He  draw  direct  from  life:  in  so  far  aa  he 
idealised,  he  did  so  not  in  obedience  to  scholarly  precepts 
or  dogmatic  theories,  bnt  'in  the  immediate  interests  of 
good-natured  farce  and  tenderhearted  sentiment. 

In  all  the  serious  parts  of  Dokkor's  plays  there  is  a 
charming  delicacy  of  touch,  and  his  smallest  scrape  of  song 
are  bewitching ;  but  hia  plays,  as  plays,  owe  much  more  to 
the  interest  of  the  characters  and  the  incidents  than  to  airy 
excellence  of  construction.  We  see  what  use  could  be  made 
of  his  materials  by  a  stronger  intellect  in  Wettuard  Bo! 
which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  John  Webster.  Tha 
play,  aomehow,  though  the  parts  ore  more  firmly  knit 
together,  and  it  has  mora  unity  of  purpose,  is  not  so  to- 
la Dtttefe  unaided  work.    Middletou  formed  a 


with  Dekker  than  Webster; 
io  Bone*  Whan,  or  the  Converted  Courtesan,  is  generally 
igarded  aa  the  best  that  bears  Dekker's  name,  and  in  it 
he  bad  the  assistance  of  Hiddleton.  although  tha  assistance 
was  so  immaterial  as  not  to  be  worth  acknowledoing  in  tho 
title-page.  Still  that  Hiddleton,  s  man  of  little  genius  bnt 
of  much  practical  talent  androbufci  humour,  was  serviceable 
to  Dekker  iu  determining  the  form  of  the  play  may  well  be 
believed.  The  two  wrote  another  play  in  concert,  the 
Roariny  Oiri,  for  which  Middleton  probably  contributed  a 
good  deal  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  a  more  symmetrical  form 
than  Dekker  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  devising.  In 
the  Witch  ef  Edmonton,  except  in  a  few  scao.es,  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  the  hand  of  Dekker  with  any  certainty  ; 
his  collaborateurs  were  John  Ford  and  William  Rowley  ;  to 
Ford  probably  belongs  the  intense  brooding  and  muidsrotu 
wrath  of  the  old  hag,  which  are  too  direct  and  hard  in  their 
energy  for  Dekker,  while  Rowley  may  be  supposed  to  be 
responsible  for  the  delineation  of  country  life. 

When  Langbaine  wrote  his  Account  of  fit  Kngluh 
Dramatie  Poet*  in  1691,  ha  spoke  of  Dekker  as  bung 
"  more  famous  for  the  contention  ho  had  with  Ben  Jonson 
for  the  bays,  than  for  any  great  reputation  he  hod  gained 
by  his  own  writings."  This  is  an  opinion  that  could  not  be 
professed  now,  when  Dekker's  work  is  read.  In  the  conten- 
tion with  Ben  Jonson,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  quarrels 
of  authors,  the  origin  of  which  is  matter  of  dispute,  Dekker 
seems  to  have  had  very  mush  the  best  of  it  We  con 
imagine  that  Jonson's  attack  was  stinging  at  tha  time, 
because  it  seems  to  be  full  of  sarcastic  personalities,  but  it 
Is  dull  enough  now  when  nobody  knows  what  Dekker  was 
like,  nor  what  was  the  character  of  his  mother.     There  is 


happiest  spirit  of  good-natured  mockery.  Dekker  baa  been 
accused  of  poverty  of  invention  in  adopting  tha  characters  of 
the  Poetaster,  but  it  is  of  the  very  pith  of  the  jest  that 
Dekker  should  have  set  on  Jonson's  own  foul-mouthed. 
Captain  Tncca  to  abuse  Horace  himself. 

Defter1*  plays  wsre  published  In  tbe  following  order: — The 
HmmtnttJHUm,  IfMl  TniPluutMOommtve/cllFortnmitut. 
ISM  :  SaUnmeutria,  1«M ;  Patient  ffrlmt  In  conjunction  with 
Ohettle  and  Brighton)  ltOI ;  Tit  BcnM  When  (Part  L)  1801 : 
T/u  When  if  SsUas,  1807;  WntKori  Hoi  JTorOward  Hoi 
end  Sir  Thmai  Wyott  (in  conjunction  with  Wpbstar),  1807: 
The  Murine  Ofrl  (in  eenjuaotton  villi  Hiddleton),  1011 ;  If  it  be 
net  good,  the  Dtril  it  in  it,  MIS  ;  ThtViroin  XorlyrOa  conjunc- 
tion with  Histuiger),  1<U3 ;  Match  IU  in  Lcndon,  1631 ;  The 
Wonder  of  a  iTwsWm.  1*W  ;  The  Bun'iDnrlina  (not  nablldwd 
tm  I860) ■  and  Tlu  tfitck  of  Edmonton  (written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Rowley  ud  Ford),  1S68.  in  edition  of  the  collected 
dramatis  works  of  Dekker  Is  published  by  John  Pesraon.  Soma 
of  his  psoas  tracts,  of  which  he  wrote  many,  in  reprinted  by  the 
SBVassjssre  eustak  notably  Bss  Brtm  Beodly  Sim  tf  Loodm  and 
Tkt  tAltt  Sonboei.  (W.  sL) 

DB  LA  BECHE,  HuriY  Thoiub  (1796  135(5),  one  of 
the  bend  of  enthusisstio  workers  by  whom  the  science  oi 
geology  was  developed  so  rapidly  in  England  during  tha 
early  part  of  tbia  century,  was  bom  in  the  year  1798.  Has 
father,  an  officer  in  the  army,  possessed  landed  property  in 
Jamaica,  but  died  while  his  son  was  still  young.  The  boy 
accordingly  spent  his  youth  with  his  mother  among  tbe  in- 
teresting  and  picturesque  coast  cliffs  of  the  south-west  of 
England,  when  probably  ha  early  imbibed  that  love  for 
geological  pursuits,  and  cultivated  that  marked  artistiu 
faculty,  to  which  iu  large  measure  be  owed  the  high  position 
he  ultimately  reached.  When  fourteen  yean  of  age,  being 
destined,  like  his  friend  Murohiaon,  for  the  military-  pro, 
feesion,  be  entered  the  college  at  Great  Marlowe,  where  he 
specially  distinguished  himself  by  the  rapidity  and  akin 
with  which  he  executed  sketches,  ahosnew  tha  aaheuL 
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foeluni  nf  ft  qHmL  Bat  Cms  ernrlnns'.  Wail  woaM  mw 
bMa  of  not  Mnte  in  ft  Mldiart  UK  «m  not  «dM  forth 
for  warlike  purpose*    The  peace  of  1816  iM  A* 

among  thao  De  la  Beche.  Instead  of  rmramnf  ' 
be  had  chosen,  he  begin  to  derote  hmmetf  • 
iacTB— ing  assiduity  to  the  pursuit  of  geology.  When  only 
twenty one  jeers  of  an  he  joined  the  Geakarieel  Society  of 
London,  continamg  throughout  life  to  be  one  of  iti  mart 
active.,  useful,  end  bonoond  member*  PotMwfn  *  for- 
leme  anfBrieat  fc*  the  gratification  of  hii  Urtee,  he  Tinted 
■any  localitiee  of  geological  interest  in  Britain,  and  apent 
anna  tune  on  the  Continent  Undying  feature*  fat  the 
geology  end  physical  geography  of  Ifrenoe  and  Switreriand. 
Him  journeys  addon  failed  to  beet  fruit  in  anggtatne  note*,, 
papers,  or  eketche*  Early  attachment  to  ths  south-west 
of  England  led  bin.  back  to  that  region,  where,  with 
augmented  power  from  enlarged  experience  and  reflection, 
ho  began  the  detailed  mtnstigetiou  of  thi  rook*  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon.  Thrown  much  into  contact  with  the  milling 
ocmmnnity  of  that  part  of  the  country,  be  oonoaiTed  the 
idee,  that  the  nation  ought  to  compile  a  geological  map  of 
the  Prated  Kingdom,  and  collect  and  pi  sseneipeuliicu*  to 
Ulnstrate,  and  perhaps  even  to  »ii  in  fnrther  developing,  lie 
mineral  industries.  He  showed  hie  skilful  management  of 
effu»  by  inducing  the  (Jovommeot  of  the  day  to  recognise 
Ub  weak  and  give  hint  '  ■.!.-.-?.«. 


the  present  Geological  Surrey  of  Great  Britain 
Tom  by  year  increasing  stores  of  valuable  spnnimea* 
tranarnitted  to  London ;  for  De  k  Bech*  enlisted  the  . 
pethy  and  co  operation  of  the  mining  authorities  of  Con- 
wall  and  Devon.  At  last  the  bnuduig  where  the  young 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology  wai  placed  became  too  uneli 
Bat  Da  la  Beche,  bating  earn  how  frmithl  hia  lust  idea 
had  become,  determined  to  ate  §T  " 
on  the  authorities  not  merely  to 
bat  to  widen  the  whole  neope  of  1 
of  which  ha  wu  the  head,  so  u  to  impark  to  it  the  character 

of  a  greet  educational  institutuo  where "    ' ~ 

theoretical  inatructipn  should  he  niren 
eeienee  nccasaary  for  the  oondnat  of  mlnisg  work.  In  thie 
endeevonrhe  was  again  successful.  PsriiaraeTrt  sanctioned 
the  enetion  of  a  museum  in  Jermyn  Street,  London,  and 
If  of  profsaeor*  with  laboratories 


m  laisiiimlim 
and  other  appliances.  T 
188"L  The  OcoLogieal  Survey  also,  which  had  grown  op 
under  his  care,  no  tongetr  under  the  Ordnaaee  Department, 
received  a  new  ctmuumtion  and  en  inereesa  to  its  etaff, 
To  De  hi  Beohe  belong*  the  high  praise  of  hating 
entirely  originated  and  developed  thi  important  branch  of 
the  public  senice.  Many  foreign  countries  ban  since 
formed  geological  sumys  arowsdly  based  ran  the 
organisation  and  experience  « that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
lnilinaaaasttBlBnw^ 


r  surveys  for  the  aerelopment  of  their  mineral 
resources,  and  hero  had  recourse  to  the  parsM  surrey  for 
edtiee  and  f  or  oficers  to  conduct  the  operations. 

De  m  Beohe  was  an  able  mfaorslceaet  as  well  as  en 
adariiiUsrwUWogh*.  He  published  numerous  mei  ' 
on  English  geology  in  ths  TrmuoMau  of  tie  6*eb 
Rxutf  <f  Xtmdom,  as  well  as  in  the  Memoir*  0/  Ms 
(kehgical  8*r*f  of  Os  United  Kingdom. -  He  Kkawiae 
wrote  e  valuable  text-book  of  geology,  and'  s  work  of 
fbgular  breadth  and  clearness  Seetatthet  as  OttnUmt 
Geology— in  which  he  enunciated  a  priiloeophiesi  treatment 
of  geological  questions  much  hi  edtanoe  of  Ida  time.  An 
early  auhtme.  goer w  Qeawas  aafflwfany,  wee  loeililan  end 
iiibiasiiil  by  htm  late  fat  life,  and  nahbehed  ander  the  tttla 
at  Tk,  Qtdogied  Otesmr.     It  was  narked  by  wide 


practical  experience,  mnltifarlooa  kanwW^  iMotophleel 
might,  and  a  genie*  for  artistic  iriintatim  of  geological 
pbenansne,  Be  Teeaited  from  many  foreign  societies 
recognition  of  hia  services  to  science,  end  at  the  close  of 
hi*  life  wee  awarded  the  WoUeeton  medal— the  highest 
honour  Li  the  gift  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
After  a  He  of  constant  activity  he  began  to  coffer  from 
partial  paralysis,  but,  though  becoming  gradually  wane, 
oontinned  able  to  transept  hie  official  business  until  a  few 


(1798- 

lBCS),  e  French  painter  of  history,  was  born  at  Oheientou- 
Bt-Manrfae,  near  Writ,  Wth  April  1798.  Hi*  father  was  e 
during  the  time  of  the 

!o  hate  been  conducted 

in  the  wildest  manner,  and  the  accidents  that  befell  the 
child,  well  authenticated  as  they  era  mid  to  be,  make  it 
almost  a  miracle  that  he  enrtited.  He  was  flirt  needy 
burned  to  death  in  tile  cradle  by  a  nurse  falling  asleep  onr 
a  novel,  and  the  candle  dropping  on  the  coverlet;  this  left 
pis— mill  marks  on  his  ami  and  face.  He  was  next 
dropped  into  the  asa  by  another  bonne,  who  was  climbing 
ap  a  ship's  aide  to  see  her  later.  He  was  nearly  poisoned, 
and  nearly  choked,  and,  to  crown  all,  he  tried  to  hang  him- 
self, without  any  thought  of  suicide,  in  imitation  of  a  print 


prediction,  of  a  charlatan  founded  or 
preserved  i— "  Cat  enfant  detiandra  an  homme  calibre, 
mri*  n  tie  sera  dea  plus  labcriensea,  des  pin*  tourmentees, 
at  touioum  three  a  hv  contradiction." 

Delacroix  ths  elder  disd  at  Bordeaux,  when  Eugene  waa 
eeren  year*  of  age,  and  his  mother  returned  to  Paris  and 
placed  him  in  the  Lycee  Napoleon.  Afterwards,  on  hia 
determining  to  be  a  painter,  he  entered  the  atHier  of  B*ron 
Gaerin*  who  rifcesad  to  treat  him  aa  an  amateur.  Hi* 
fellow-pupil  was  Bcheffar,  who  was  alike  by  temperament 
and  antecedents  the  opposite  of  tha  ouom  Delacroix,  snd 
the  two  remained  antagonistic  to  the  end  of  Ufa.  Del* 
Croix's  acknowledged  power  and  yat  want  of  success  with 
ertiate  and  critics  Thiers  being  hia  only  adtocata— perhaps 
mainly  resulted  from  hia  bravura  and  rude  dash  in  ths  um 
of  the  brush,  at  a  time  when  smooth  roundness  of  surface 
wugeneral  His  first  important  picture,  Dante  snd  Virgil, 
was  painted  in  hie  own  studio ;  and  when  Gusrin  want  to 
see  n  he  flew  into  a  passion,  aBol  told  him  hia  picture  war 
absurd,  detestably  exaggerated.  "  Why  s*k  rue  to  come 
and  sea  thie!  you  knew  what  I  must  my."  Yet  his  work 
wu  receited  el  the  Baton,  and  produced  an  anttaaiaaai  of 
dabate  (183a>.  Some  arid  Oiricault  bad  worked  en  it,  but 
ell  treated  it  with  respect.  Still  in  private  Ms  position, 
etan  after  the  huger  tragic  rdoturb,  the  Msamarn  Of  Batrda, 
hi  basal  Ispoajastt  ■"  **"  Tjmn.hnTg  hj  a..  QoeefJaaaarh 
beoaawtbatof  anlahinaente  The  war  for  the  freedom  of 
Greece  then  going  oh  rooted  him  deeply,  and  hi*  next  two 
rdeesaaa— Mariao  Taliaro  Decajatatod  on  the  Olanft  8tab> 
case  of  the  Ducal  Palace  (wbieh  has  always  remained  e 
European  success),  and  Greece  lamenting  ej  "' 
MhasanaajM    warn  I 


for  the  benefit  of  the  patriots  in  lfiao.  This  exhibition 
was)  mnoh  tietred  by  the  pnbue,  end  next  year  he  rmdoeed 
saotherof  hi*  important  woria,  Sezdanspalus,  from  Byron's 
drama.  After  this,  he  aeys,  "  I  became  ths  abomination 
of  printing,  I  waa  refused  water  end  aalt,"— bat  be  eddc 
With  ehvtsuariy  happy  nartete, "  J'elais  enohante  da  moi- 
assaaa  I  "  The  patrimony  he  *"fc— *f^,  or.  perhaps  it 
shoald  be  arid,  what  remained  of  it,  was  10,000  Mrat  de 
renU,  and  with  economy  he  Hted  on  this,  end  oontinned 
the  exrienarte  pro  com  of  painting  large  historical 
ric«am.  In  1831  he  reappeared  in  the  Salon  with  eta 
work*,  and  immediately  after  left  for  Jaenweo,  where 
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h*  found  much  eoogenisl  matter.     Ijeloeroix  nam 

to  Italy;   he  refused  to   go   on   principle,   lot   the  old 

outers,  either  in   spirit  or  manner,   eiould   impel:    ' 

originality  and  self -dependence.     His  greatest  admir 

in  literature  was.  tbe  poetry  of  Byron ;  Shakespeare  also 

attracted  him  for  tragic  inspirations  ;  and  of  course  O? " "  * " 

subjects  liad  their  tarn  on  bit  easel 

He  continued  his  vers:  indefatigably,  having  bis  pictures 
very  seldom  favourably  received  at  the  Salon.  These 
.  were  sometimes  very  large,  full  of  incidents,  with  many 
figures.  Drawing  of  Lota  in  the  Boat  at  Sea,  from 
Byron's  Don  Juan,  and  the  Taking  of  Constantinople  .by 
the  Chritbtans,  were  of  that  character,  and  the  first- 
caned  was  one  of  hie  noblest  creations.  In  18*5 
he  wee  employed  to  decorate  the  library  of  the  Luxem- 
burg, that  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1B4T,  the 
ceiling  of  the  Gallery  of  Apollo  in  the  Loutts  in  1849,  and 
that  of  the  Salon  de  la  Paix  in  the  Hotel  de  Villa  in 
1853.  He  died  on  the  13th  August  1863  ;  and  in  August 
1861  an  exposition  of  hit  worka  was  opened  on  the  Bon* 
vard  dea  Italians,  It  contained  174  pictures,  many  __ 
them  of  large  dimensions,  and  303  drawings,  showing 
immense  perseverance  as  well  as  energy  and  versatility. 

DELAGOA  BAT  (is,  in  Portuguese,  the  Bay  of  tbe 
Swampy  Land),  an  inlet  on  the  east  coast  of  South  Africa, 
between  25*  iff  and  23'  20'  S.  lat,  with  a  length  from 
north  to  south  of  about  60  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  about  20. 
It  ia  protected  by  a  aeries  of  island*  stretching  north  from 
the  mainland;  and-in  spite  of  a  bar  at  the  entrance,  and  a 
number  of  shallows  within,  it  forma  a  valuable  harbour, 
accessible  to  large  vessels  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
surrounding  country  ia  low  and  very  unhealthy,  but  the 
island  of  lnyak  has  a  height  of  240  feet,  and  ia  used  by 
the  natives  aa  a  kind  of  sanatorium.  A  river  12  or  18  feet 
deep,  variously  known  M  the  Manhiesa,  the  Unkumogasi, 
or  King  George's  River,  enters  at  the  north ;  several  smaller 
streams,  the  Matolln,  the  Dundas,  and  the  Tembi,  from  the 
Lobomho  Mountains,  meet  towards  the  middle  in  the 
estuary  called  the  English  River ;  and,  of  greatest  import 
•nee  of  nil,  the  Unizati,  which  luui  its  head-waters  in  the 
Dreken  Berg  of  the  Traneveel  settlement,  disembogues  in 
the  louth.  The  bay  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
navigator  Vasco  da  Goma  in  1 498  ;  and  the  Portuguese  post 
of  Lorenzo  Marquee  was  established  not  long  after  to  the 
north  of  the  English  River.  A  Dutch  settlement  was 
founded  in  1 T20  ;  but  in  1730  it  was  abandoned.  In  1822 
Captain  Owen,  finding  that  the  Portuguese  seemed  to 
exercise  no  jurisdiction  to  the  south  of  Lorenso  Marquee, 
hoisted  the  English  flag  and  appropriated  the  country  from 
the  Dundas  or  English  River  southwards ;  but,  when  he 
visited  the  bay  again  in  the  following  year,  he  found 
the  Portuguese  governor,  Lnpe  de  Cardenas,  in  posses- 
sion, and  expelled  him.  Between  the  English  and 
Portuguese  Governments  the  question  of  possession  Was 
left  undecided  till  the  claims  of  the  republic  of  Transvaal 
brought  the  subject  forward.  In  1836  the  discontented 
boars,  under  Orich,  had  attempted  to  form  a  settlement 
on  the  bay;  and  in  1G68  the  Tranavaalian  president, 
Martin  Weasel  Petrouius,  incorporated  the  country  on  each 
aide  of  the  TJmxati  down  to  the  tea.  The  whole  matter  in 
dispute  between  the  three  powers  waa  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  M.  Thiers,  the  French  president ;  and  on 
April  ID,  1875,  his  successor  Marshal  Maomahon  declared, 
fu  favour  of  the  Portuguese.  In  December  1876  tbe 
Lisbon  Government  sent  out  an  expedition  of  artisans  and 
military  workmen  to  Lorenso  Marques,  with  a  battery  of 
in  gnna  for  the  defence  of  the  settlement. 

Bee  Owen's  "  Xstrnttv*  of  Voyages,"'  fee.,  (n  Journal  ef  say. 
Otagr.  See.  1SJ3  :  Baulks,  Htm.  utaL  (sen  et  iemMet  Fnrfu. 
ya*Mt  M  4/Hm  Oriental,  UN  ;  Jltjnrt  afO*  3I(*.  t/JttrtM  end 
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DELAMBBE,  Jiaw  Baptist*  Joseph  (1748-1822),  sn 
eminent  mathematician  and  astronomer,  was  born  at  tauten, 
September  19,  1749.  He  commenced  his  studies  in  the 
gymnasium  of  that  town  under  the  celebrated  poet  Delille, 
with  whom  he  maintained  an  intimate  friendship  till  his 
death.  Having  obtained  an  exhibition  founded  by  one  of 
•     ■''--  —  of thetc '  "--■  ■■■  • 


enabled  to  prosecute  his  studies  for  a  time  at  the  College 
dn  Plessi*  in  Paris.  The  expiry  of  this  privilege,  however, 
left  him  to  struggle  with  great  privations.  During  the 
interval  In  which  he  was  awaiting  permanent  employment 
he  devoted  himself  to  historical  and  literary  studies.  He 
undertook  extensive  translations  from  Latin,  Greek,  Italian, 
and  English,  and  at  the  tame  time  entered  on  the  study 
of  the  enuaanjattnil  sciences.  For  about  a  year  he 
supported  himself  by  teaching  at  Compiegne.  On  hi* 
return  to  Paris  in  1771  he  obtained  the  situation  of  tutor 
in  the  family  of  D'Assy,  the  receiver-general  of  flnanon, 
By  this  time  he  hod  resolved  to  give  himself  specially  to 
the  Itudy  of  physics  and  astronomy. 

At  the  College  of  France  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Lalendo,  on  whose  works  he  had  even  at  that  tuns  made 
a  complete  commentary.  This  was  first  remarked  when, 
in  the  course  of  instruction,  an  occasion  presented  itself 
of  citing  from  memory  a  passage  of  Aratus.  Lalande 
immediately  intrusted  to  him  the  most  complicated 
astronomical  calculations,  and  prevailed  on  D'Assy  to 
establish  an  observatory  at  hie  house,  where  Dslambre 
applied  himself  to  astronomical  observations.  In  1781  the 
discovery  of  the  planet    Uranus  by   Herschel  led    the 


undertook  the  formation  of  tables  of  its  motion,  and  the 
prise  was  awarded  to  him.  His  next  effort  was  the  con- 
struction of  solar  tables,',  and  tables  of  the  motion*  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  He  took  part  in  the  sitting  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  when  Laplace  eommonicated  hie 
important  discoveries  on  the  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn ;  and  he  formed  the  design  of  applying  the  result 
of  the!  profound  analysis  to  tbe  completion  of  tablet  of 
the  two  planets,  Dekmbre  turned  his  attention  mora 
especially  to  the  atfsflibal  of  Jupiter — an  undertaking  of 
great  difficulty  and  extent.  He  had  been  engaged  for 
severs]  yean  in  the  composition  of  his  ecliptics!  tables, 
when  the  Academy  of  Sciences  offered  a  prise  for  the 
subject,  which  was  awarded  to  him.  In  the  same  year 
(1702)  he  wh  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy. 

Immediately  afterwards  ha  waa  appointed,  along  with 
Meehain,  by  the  French  section  of  the  joint  English  and 

Barcelona  aa  a  basis  for  the  metric  system.  This  under- 
taking, in  itself  laborious,  was  rendered  highly  dangerous 
to  the  personal  safety  of  those  engaged  in  it  by  the  events 
of  the  Revolution,  Meehain  died  whilst  the  work  waa 
proceeding  ;  and  its  successful  termination  in  1799  Waa  due 
to  the  abUity  and  the  prudence  of  Delambre.  A  full  and 
interesting  account  of  the  work  was  published  in  hie  Ham 
du  SyMme  Metriqn*  Dbimal  (3  vols.  1806-10),  for  which 
he  obtained,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  prize  awarded  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Franca  to  the  most  important 
work  in  physical  science  of  the  preceding  ton  years. 

Dslambre,  who  had  bean  chosen  aa  an  associate  of 
almost  every  scientific  body  in  Europe,  was  appointed  in 
1793  a  member  of  the  French  Board  of  Longitude,  and  in 
1803  perpetual  secretary  for  the  mathematical  sciences  in 
the  Institute.  In  1  807  he  succeeded  Lolaude  in  the  choir  of 
astronomy  of  the  College  of  France,  and  he  was  appointed 
f  the  principal  directors  (Cirufairet)  of  the  university, 
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Fur  twenty  year*  he  pert famed  falthfull y  and  impartially 
the  duties  of  lib  office  is  MM  of  Urn  ol**se*  of  tha  Institute. 
Hi*  annual  reports,  hi*  historical  tiegm,  which  hare  been 
published,  ud  hit  axpotition  of  ton  progret*  of  mhw 
ire  eminently  distinguished  by  profound  erudition,  literary 
■kill,  tod,  above  til,  by  generous  appreciation  of  the  work* 
of  other*.  Hi*  literary  and  srieubfic  labour*  wan  very 
munerona,  and,  in  respect  of  excellence,  of  the  highest 
order.  Hii  Bittory  qf  Attnmomy,  published  at  inter™!*, 
end  forming  when  complete  tiz  qurto  volume*,  ia  a  work 
of  prodigious  rteeorcu.  It  put*  tke  modern  tttronomer  in 
powessicn  of  ell  that  bed  been  done,  end  of  the  method! 
employed  by  those  who  lived  before  him. 

Hi*  MModa  Amalytii/mt  pour  la  D4ttrminatinn  <f«a 
Are  dm  Miridiot,  hie  numerous  numoin  in  the  ■ddWoM 
to  the  Co— atnanaw  dm  Tew,po,  and  hie  AttnmomU 
TUoriqut  tt  Protiam  exhibit  the  fintat  application*  of 
modern  analysis  to  utronomy  and  geography. 

It  ia  a  remarkable  fact  that  Delambredid  not  apply  him- 
tnlf  to'  astronomical  ofaaervationa  until  he  had  reached  the 
eonrparativeiy  late  tea  of  thirty-five.  He  wen  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Boyal  Council  of  Publio  Instruction 
in  1814;'  but  he  loot  the  piece  in  1815.  He  ™  in 
Pari*  when  it  wea  taken  by  the  allied  armiee;  end,  in  a 
letter  written  at  that  time  to  a  friend  and  pupil,  he  eay* 
that  on  the  day  of  the  siego,  in  the  heeling  of  the  cannon- 
ade, he  laboured  with  tranquillity  in  hie  "Andy  from  eight 
m  tie  morning  till  midnight.  He  had  a  happier  fate  then 
Archimedes  in  a  like  position,  for  be  wae-not  moleeted  by 
the  victim,  and  no  one  wea  billeted  on  him,  probably  from 
respect  to  hi*  high  reputation.  At  the  creation'  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1802  Delambre  we*  made  a  member 
of  that  order.  He  waa  appointed  cheTalier  of  St  Michael 
in  1817,  an  officer  in  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1631 ;  hot 
a  long  time  before,  he  had  Dean  created  an  hereditary 
chevalier,  with  an  endowment,  which  waa  decreed  aa  a 

The  life  of  continued  and  hard  study  which  Delambre 
led  at  last  effected  hii  health.  The  diaeeae  by  which  he 
waa  cut  off  became  apparent  in  the  month  of  July  1823. 
Hi*  total  lorn  of  strength,  with  frequent  and  long  con  timed 
feinting-  fit*,  gave  warning  of  a  fatal  reeult,  which  occurred 
Co  the  ISth  August  1832. 

Th«  followine  h  e  net  of  his  work*  which  awaool  ■nmtrir  i— 
Tailm  it  Jupittr  *  dt  Saturn  (17W) ;  TatUt  i*  SeltO,  it 
Jtfttar,  it  Saturn,  SVtamu,  at  dm  SaUUIta  it  Jvoiltr,  yamt 
mrvir  a  to  Sem  iiitio*  FAamuamlt  it  iMmsit  Oli  ;  Mt&eiu 
Jmilytitin  roar  to  murmnatim  <T«.  An  t*  MMitm  (17S») 
Taila  TrlatmamMHfua  Dicmalit,  jar  ~ 


**WU»parll.  iklnmbn,  (1801);  Toil*  du  Soiiil,  p^iliSo  par 
U  Buna*  ia  Lmaitudn  (1BM| ;  Sam  do  ByHmt  lUtnt-tDt- 
drnal,  a*  (»  vol*  in  tto,  1800-1810) ;  Xapport  Biuorieu.  tar  It 
Pragrtt  it  Sdaut.  BclUmaliam  dtjmU  I78S,  fee.  (1SID) ;  Jkrmi 
tAttnmomit,  o%  itfoot  SUmentoiru  SAtroiumii  TlUoriqui  tl 
frolmut,  la  Bra  ;  AafmumSt  TUtrlfut  at  Proliant  (S  vol*. 
._    ..t    ,n  .^.   j-ttlO  jEclipCiqua  du   "-••"  i«-J'_  /mm  . 

mtt  du  Meat*  Am  (181S,  1  vol.  hi  am)  I  B*- 

itMtdtrut  (1B»,  S  vols,  in  tto);  BUtatrt  it 

m DtmmUbwa StitU (1  toL  ete,  18«7).    Ineinltket 

In  the**,  he  fumiihed  ■  r«ry  enuederebl*  number  of  manotn 
fenoat  to)  on  nriom  pointu  ot  ortrooomj  to  the  0**MM— ■ 
mTTtmat,  beriarawj  with  the  year  1788.  H.  ate  oootribrrted  te 
the  Henwlni  of  the  latere****  of  Btockhota,  St  Frtmbnnt  BrnUn, 
end  Turf*,  *oil  to  thote  of  Hi!  Ditt  dm  at  tin  French  Gutimto  ; 
«d  a*  oomncaM  ifaoa  on  nauy  of  hi*  eontenpunrtse  et  their 
d-th. 

DE  LA-BTTE,  Avqcbm  (1801-1673),  a  Swim  phy*ici*t, 


•  raJej-ad  to  a  good  family  cloeely  oonneoted  with  that 

tha  OoontCaroar.end  ho  inbarited  hi*  test*  lor  neturel 

teejj  from  hi*  fatbar,  an  eminent  phyraemn  and  ohemiet 

an  uao*o*ay  trfliei*  aarwr  •*  a  awdeat,  hew*,  ap- 


pointed at  tha  early  aga  of  twenty-two  to  tha  chair  of 

natural  philosophy  m  the  Academy  of  (leoem,  For  soma 
yearn  after  hi*  appointment  he  devoted  himself  *peoielly  to 
the  mfastigation  of  the  specific  heat  of  gases,  and  to  obeer- 
Tationa  for  determining  the  temperature  of  the  earth'*  crust. 
In  the  latter  inquiry  he  availed  hhaself  of  en  arteeian  well 
that  had  bean  bored  to  a  depth  of  700  feet,  and  hi*  obeer- 
vatione  ware  adopte.t  by  Poiason  ai  the  besi*  of  his  calcula- 
tion*. The  oomjierativcly  new  subject  of  electricity,  bow- 
Tad  much  of  hie  attention  from  the  first,  and  it 
became  tha  chief  obj  set  of  hi*  scientific  wort 
is  ■jaotaated  with  original  diecoTeriea  in  connec- 
tion with  magnetism,  elactrodynainic*,  the  connection  of 
magnetism  with  electriciry,  the  propecti.ee  of  the  Toltaie 
arc,  and  tha  paaaage  of  electricity  through  extremely  rarefied 
media.  Hi*  mearcheo  on  the  laitmentioned  subject  led 
him  to  form  a  new  theory  of  the  aurora  boreeii*,  which, 
though  not  free  from  difficulties,  ia  on  the  whole  the  moat 
probable  explanation  of  a  vary  obscure  phenomenon.  The 
moat  valuable  practical  result  of  hi*  scientific  di*coveries 
waa  tha  procee*  of  electro-gilding  carried  out  by  mamn 
Elb'ngton  dt  Bnol*  from  a  memoir  which  he  commnniceted 
to  the  AcadeJmie  dee  Bciencse.  By  making  it  known  in 
thi*  way  he  voluntarily  renounced  all  the  profits  of  hie 
discovery.  Between  1853  end  1858  Do  b  Hive  published 
a  complete  treatise  on  electricity  in  three  octavo  volume*, 
wbiah  waa  regarded  u  a  work  of  high  authority,  and  wax 
at  one*  translated  into  English,  Oerman,  and  Italian.  It* 
author*  eciontific  reputation  received  the  usual  recognition 
in  hi*  election  to  the  membenhip  of  moat  of  the  learned 
societies  of  Europe.  In  1843  he  received  the  grand  prise 
of  8000  franca  from  the  Academie  dea  Science*  for  hi*  dis- 
covary  of  the  electro-gilding  procee* ;  and  in  1861  he 
received  the  higheet  honour  open  to  the  scientific  men  of 
Ecrope  iuhwiiominationM  oneof  the  eight  foreign  associate* 
of  the  Academy.  Do  la  Hive's  birth  and  .fortune  gavj 
him  considerable  social  and  political  influence.  He  in 
dktinguished  for  hi*  hospitality  to  literary  and  edenttfio 
men,  end  for  hie  interest  in  the  welfare  and  independence 
of  hi*  native  country.  In  I860,  when  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  and  Nice. had  led  the  Geneves*  to  fear  French 
aggression.  Da  la  Hive  was  sent  by  hi*  fellow-cititeos  on  a 
special  embusy  to  England,  and  succeeded  in  securing  a 
declaration  from  the  English  Government,  which  ass 
communicated  privately  to  that  of  France,  that  any  attack 
upon  Genera  would  be  regarded  ss  a  cant*  Mli.  Cm  the 
occasion  of  thi*  visit  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
upon  Do  la  Sire  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  When 
on  hi*  way  to  paas'tbe  winter  at  Cannes  he  died  suddenly 
at  Marseille*,  on  the  28th  November  1873. 

DELABOCHE,  HirpoLrra,  commonly  known  a*  Pun 
(17S7-1806),  one  of  the  most  accomplished  painters  M 
tha  eclectic  modern  school,  we*  born  m  Pari*,  17th  July 


he  Dover  appeared  to  encounter  any  obstacles  or  to  feel  any 
difficulties. 

The  father  of  Delaroche  was  an  expert  who  had  made  I 
fortune,  to  soma  extent,  by  negotiating  and  cataloguing, 
buying  and  Belling.  He  was  proud  of  his  eons  talent,  and 
'able  to  forward  hi*  artistic  education.  The  rr^tarselarted 
was  Gros,  then  painting  life-aite  histories,  end  surrounded 
by  many  pupil*.  In  this  otflver  Delaroche  met  Bonington 
(an  Enghab  youth  of  whose  work  we  see  little,  but  who  hu 
had  a  very  considerable  Influence  in  Franco),  Boqneplan, 
Bellange,  Eugene  Lamt,  and  ethers.  In  no  haste  to  make 
en  appearance  in  the  Balon,  his  first  exhibited  picture  we* 
a  large  one,  Joaabeth  earing  Jot*,  1823.  This  piotura  ltd 
to  hra  acquaintance  with  Qericault  and  Delacroix,  with 
whom  he  remained  on  the  moat  fritndly  tenntj  the  thret 
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variisty  of  htndlin) 
tradition  from  the 


forming  the  central  group  of  a 
painters,  inch  en  perhaps  nevei 
and  at  one  time. 

From  1822  the  record  of  hit  life  it  to  be  found  in  the 
successive  works  coming  from  hit  hand.  Be  visited  Italy 
in  1838  and  1843,  when  hta  father-in-law,  Horace  Vernet, 
wat  director  of  the  French  Academy.  His  studio  in  Paris 
«at  in  toe  fine  Mamrine,  when  he  never  spent  a  day 
without  tome  good  remit,  hit  hand  being  tun  and  hie 
knowledge  great  Hia  subjects,  definitely  expressed  and 
popular  in  their  manner  of  treatment,  illustrating  certain 
viewi  of  history  dear  to  partisans,  yet  romantic  in  their 
general  interest,  were  painted  with  a  firm,  solid,  smooth 
surface,  which  gave  an  appearance  of  the  highest  finish. 
This  solidity,  found  law  on  the  canTaa  of  Tomes, 
Bcheffer,  Leopold  Robert,  and  Ingres,  waa  the  manner  of 
the  day.  It  repudiates  the  technical  charm  of  .torture  and 
ii  ---"-■■-£  wnjch  the  English  school  inherits  as  a 
time  of  Bevuolds ;  but  it  it  more  easily 
1  by  the  world  at  large,  since  a  picture  so  exe- 
cuted depends  for  its  interest  rather  on  the  history,  scene  in 
nature,  or  object  depicted,  than  on  the  executive  skill, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  critically  appreciated.  We  may 
add,  that  his  point  of  view  of  the  historical  characters 
which  he  treated  is  not  always  just,  whatever  eelf-oommand 
we  may  give  him  credit  for.    Cromwell  lifting  the  Coffin 


\  .villainous  round-head  soldiers 
blowing  tobacco  smoke  in  his  patient  face,  it  a>  libel  on 
the  Puritans ;  and  Queen  Elisabeth  dying  on  the  Ground, 
like  a  she  dragon  no  one  dares  to  touch,  it  aonaationsl ; 
while  the  Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  is  represented  as 
talcing  place  in  a  dungeon.  Nothing  can  be  mors  incorrect 
than  this  last  ss  a  reading  of  English  history,  yet  we  forget 
the  inaccuracy  in  admiration  of  the  treatment  wliich  repre- 
sents lady  Jane,  with  bandaged  sight,  feeling  fur  the  block, 
her  maids  covering  their  faces,  and  none  with  their  eyes 
visible  among  the  many  figures.  On  the  other  hand. 
Strafford  led  to  Execution,  when  Luud  Btntohea  bis  lawn- 
covered  arms  out  of  the  small  high  window  of  hit  cell  to 
give  him  a  blessing  as  he  pnimns  along  the  corridor.  Is 
perfect;  and  the  splendid  scans  of  Richelieu  in  his  gorgeous 
barge,  preceding  the  boat  containing  Cinq-liars  and  Da 
Thou  carried  to  execution  by  their  guards,  is  perhaps  the 
most  dramaticsemi-hiBtorkalworkeverdune.  The  Princes 
in  the  Tower  must  also  be  mentioned  as  a  very  complete 
creation ;  and  the  young  female  Martyr  floating  dead  on 
the  Tiber  ia  so  pathetic  thai  criticism  feels  hard-hearted  and 
ashamed  before  it  As  s  realization  of  a  page  of  authentic 
history,  again,  no  picture  can  surpass  tbs  Aawesination  of 
the  Due  de  Guise  at  Blois.  The  expression  of  the  uinrderod 
roan  stretched  oat  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  the  conspirators 
all  massed  together  towards  the  door  and  far  from  the  body, 
show  exact  study  as  well  as  insight  into  human  nature. 
This  work  was  MMMtad  in  hia  meridian  time,  1 835 ;  and 
iu  the  same  year  he  exhibited  the  Head  of  an  Angel,  a 
study  from  Horace  Vemefa  young  daughter  Louise,  the 
lore  of  whom  waa  the  absorbing  passion  of  his  life,  and 
from  the  shock  of  whose  death,  in  1816,  it  is  said  he  never 
quite  recovered.  By  far  the  finest  productions  of  his  peacQ 
after  her  death  are  of  the  most  serious  character,  a  sequence 
of  small  elaborate  pictures  of  incidents  in  the  Passion. 
Two  of  these,  the  Virgin  and  the  other  Marios,  with 


between  Mm  and  his  matjf,  which  wat  always  intelligible 
to  the  ndHhmj  to  that  he  snYjsnsd  all  the  waste  of  energy 
that  painters  who  try  to  be  poets  on  canvas  suffer.     Thus 


of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  real  people  of  bit  own 
daf,  such  an  Napoleon  at  Fontaineblean,  or  at  St  Helena, 
or  Maria  Antoinette  leaving  the  Convention   after  hex 

In  1837  Delaroche  received  the  commission  for  the  great 
picture,  27  metres  long,  in  the  heraieycJe  of  the  lecture; 
theatre  of  theBcoto  dee  Beaux  Aria,  This  represents  the  great 
"J1J-  of  the  modern  aget  assembled  in  groups  on  either; 
(  a  oontial  elevation  of  white  marble  steps,  on  ths) 
topmost  of  which  an  three  thrones  filled  by  the  architects 
i  sculptor*  of  the  Parthenon.  To  supply  the  female 
msnt  u  this  vast  composition  he  introduced  the  genii  or 
muses,  who  syinbolue  or  reign  over  the  arts,  leaning  against 
the  balustrade  of  the  steps,  beautiful  and  queenly  figures 
with  a  curtain  antique  perfection  of  form,  but  not  informed 
by  any  wonderful  or  profound  expression.  The  portrait 
figures  are  iiearly  ell  unexceptionable  and  admirable.  This 
great  and  successful  work  is  on  the  wall  itself,  an  inner 
wall  however,  and  is  executed  in  oil.  It  was  finished  in 
1841,  and  considerably  injured  by  a  fire  which  occurred  in 
1866,  which  injury  he  immediately  set  himself  to  remedy; 
hut  he  died  before  he  had  well  begun,  on  the  4  th  November 
1866.  Bobert  Maury  finished  the  repairs,  and  the  picture 
1    '  "      of  decay. 


apostles  Peter  and  John,  within  a  nearly  dark  apartment, 
'ug  the  crowd  as  it  paases  baling  Christ  to  Oai 
It  John  oonducting-the  Virgin  home  again  after 


over,  an  beyond  ill  praise  as  exhibiting  the  divine  story 
from  s  limply  human  point  of  view-  They  an  pure  and 
elevated,  snd  also  dramatic  and  painful    Delaroche  was  not 


as  yet  shows 
Personally 


than  by  his  works.  Though  abort  and  not  powerfully  made, 
he  impressed  every  one  as  rather  tall  than  otherwise ;  his 
physiognomy  was  accentuated  and  firm  and  hit  fine  fore- 
head gave  him  the  air  of  a  minister  of  state,      (w.  n.  so.) 

DELABUE,  Gutvam  (1761-1835),  a  French  historical 
in  instigator,  and  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  Norman 
and  Anglo-Norman  literature.  •  He  was  a  native  of  Caen, 
received  his  education  at  the  university  of  that  town,  and 
wat  ultimately  raited  to  the  rank  of  professor,  flit  first 
historical  enterprise  was  interrupted  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  forced  nim  to  take  refuge  in  England;  but  the 
interruption  waa  the  leas  to  be  regretted  at  he  found  the 
fullest  encouragement  from  his  northern  compeers,  snd  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  a  vast  mast  of  original 
documents  in  the  Tower  and  elsewhere,  which  proved  of 
the  utmost  assistance  to  his  investigations.  In  the  preface 
the  second  volume  of  hit  greatest  work — the  SttaU 

of  the  kindness  he  had 

supremo  gratification  at 
receiving  the  eoproval  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  From  England 
he  passed  oveir  to  Holland,  still  in  prosecution  of  hia 
favourite  task  :  and  then  he  remained  tul  1798,  when  the 
way  wit  open  for  hia  return  to  France.  The  rest  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  his  native  town,  when  he  was  chosen 
principal  of  his  university.  While  in  England  he  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Bcyal  Society  of  Antiquaries;  and 
in  bis  own  country  he  was  made  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Institute,  and  was  enrolled  in  ths  Legion  of  Honour. 

BaridM  nni.wrouisrttale.(.,tlu.ifmcir.flfii.aoi™i«™ly"' 

wttwvdi  (tort,  and  in  other  pertodiod  iwlleetions,  ho  published 
*  "      -■■■■-■  -■■■■-■ i--    »•— i—    la  Jtnglt  — 


-he  speaks  feelingly  o 
.,  and  mentions  his  si 


?SS2^ 


■j  Sarda,  It 
•da,  1  vols.  11 


strauwfa  at  oufh-iurmaiuU,  I  vota  lass,  and 
.  iw  la  FrakU  to  Cam,  1BI7,  and  sines  bit  i»  »••• 
appeared  lOmttrm  MtforvfiK*  *ur  U  paliiud  to  Cant,  1841 ; 
j£«ft*K*w  wr  fa  taptmrrU  to  Baynu,  1M1  |  sad  ttbmmm 
Small  Mtoripm  mtr  fa  MU  to  Gun,  IBs*.  In  ill  his  writing* 
ha  diiplsri  s  straw  peMUlfty  far  •varvtamg  Norma,  and  ratss 
the  Norma  Infloanoa  on  French  and  English  literatim  M  of  the 
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DKLA7IGN2, 
Jfrencb.  »«t  and 
HaTra^  -whence  his  father  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  Fan, 
there  to  1m  educated  at  fha  Lye*.  Napoleon.  Daring  the 
first  yeaae  of  hii  attendance  at  this  school  ha  waa  littlt  else 
than  a,  dnllard,  but  on  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  he  mm* 
to  fasva  undergone  a  complete  rrnnje  sings  wlm—  gave 
plan  to  anus**!  faeOity  in  tha  ecquiortibn  oT  knowledge; 
a  decided  tatta  for  literary  studios,  especially  poetry,  was 
evinced ;  and  he  quickly  became  a  distinguished  student 
Ho  read  with  aridity  all  tha  poets,  great  and  small,  to 
who**  works  access  was  obtainable,  and  ww  known  to 
1  many  an  hour  snatched  from  school  duties  in  the 
ration  of  his  own  juvenile  pieces.  Constitutionally  of 
an  ardent  and  sympathetic  temperament,  with  a  mind  tha 
natural  intelligence  of  which  was  quickened  by  extensive 
iruacelLuieous  reading,  and  by  contact  with  a  world  than  in 
»  state  of  revolutkmery  ferment,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Delavigne  had  much  in  bis  favour  when  he  first  sought 
popular  applause.  An  opportunity  for  display  toon  pre- 
sented itself,  On  the  20th  of  March  1811  the  Empress 
alexia  Louise  gave  birth  to  •  eon,  christened  in  Lis  very 
cradle  king  of  Borne,  This  long-desired  event  was  hailed 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction ;  cougratulstions  reached 
Napoleon  from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  and  fifty  millions 
of  human  beings  did  homage  to  their  future  sovereign.  But 
the  poets  were  dumb.  Our  young  aspirant  to  fame,  there- 
fore, seeing  the  field  unoccupied,  composed  a  feersl  hymn. 
It  waa  completely  succesaful ;  even  the  critics  were  pleased. 
On  being  shown  the  verses,  Andrieux,  albeit  a  roan  little 
disposed  to  flatter,  exclaimed,  "  Bring  him  to  me  1  He 
shall  make  nothing  but  verse*,  and  these,  I  hope,  good 
ones."  Encouragement  such  is  this  augured  well  for  lhe 
future ;  but  Delavigne's  puree  wsa  scantily  furnished,  and 
his  friends  were  poor  and  unable  to  render  any  assistance. 
At  this  point  he  was  fortunate  in  securing  as  a  patron 
Count  Fraacaia  of  Nantes,  who  attached  him  to  the  revenue 
office,  but  with  the  single  proviso,  that  he  should  not 
trouhle-  himself  to  appear  at  bis  peat  ofteuer  than  ouce  a 
month. 

About  this  time  he  competed  twice  for  an  academy  prize, 
but  without  success.  A  victory,  however,  was  at  hand. 
Amid  the  throes  in  which  society  laboured  at  the  period  of 
Napoleon's  downfall,  Delavigne,  catching  inspiration  from 
the  mingled  hopes  and  fears  which  agitated  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  burst  upon  tha  world  u  ith  two  impassioned 
poems,  the  first  entitled  Waterloo,  the  second,  E&radatioH 
du  Muae,  bath  written  in  the  heat  of  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
nnd  teeming  with  popular  political  allusions.  A  third,  but 
of  inferior  merit,  Bur  U  laoi*  it  s'unir  nprit  U  depart  da 
ttraxgtrt,  was  afterwards  added.  These  stirring  pieces, 
termed  by  bint  JietKninniei,  sounded  a  key-note  which 
found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  Twenty-five  thousand 
copies  were  sold ;  Delavigue  was  famous.  Nor  waa  his 
reputation  made  solely  with  the  populace;  his  verses  were  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  in  court  circles ;  and  in  spite  of 
their  political  tone  it  wss  thought  necessary,  to  bestow  upon 
him  some  mark  of  attention.  He  waa  therefore  appointed  to 
an  honorary  librarianahip,  with  no  duties  to  discharge. 
Thus  was  be  fortunately  rendered  independent  by  the  offer 
of  one  sinecure  just  as  he  was  deprived  of  another,  for  hi* 
intercourse  with  Francois  had  now  ceased. 
.  Saving  achieved  so  signal  a  triumph  in  one  department 
of  literature,  Delavigne  wot  desirous  of  attaining  distinc- 
tion in  another,  and  accordingly  brought  out  upon  the  stage 
a  play  well-known  tinder  the  tile  of  La  Vtpra  Suilitnttt. 
The  manuscript  having  been  refused  st  the  Thcitre- 
Trancais,  the  critic  of  which,  a  supercilious  poetaster,  told 
him  that  "  scau  day  he  might  *  rite  comedy  very  fairly," 
the  mortified  author,  like  Voltaire  on  a  riniiUu;  occasion, 


cast  the  sheets  into  the  names,  from  which  they  were 
rescued  by  his  brother  Germain.  A  better  fate  than  burn- 
ing awaited  the  piece,  and  in  1819  it  was  performed  at 
the  Odeou,  then  just  rebuilt  On  the  night  of  the  first 
representation,  which  was  warmly  received,  Ficaid,  the 
nuunuter,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  elated  friend, 
You  have  saved  u*  I    Ton  ate  the  founder 


of  tha  second  French  Theatre."  This  waa  followed  up  by 
the  production  of  the  Comidimi  (1820),  a  poor  play,  with 
littlt  plot,  and  the  Paria  (1821),  with  still  less,  bi 


The  latter  piece 
of  life  than  its  intrinsic  literary 
scount  of  the  popularity  of  the 
political  opinions  freely  Expressed  in  it — so  freely  ci- 
preessd,  indeed,  that  tha  displeasure  of  the  kiue  was 
incurred,  and  Delavigne  lost  hi*  post.  Cut  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  willing  to  gain  the  people's  good  withes  by  cum- 
plhnanting  their  favourite,  wrote  to  him  as  follows, — 
"The  thunder  baa  descended  on  your  house;  I  offer  yon 
an  apartment  in  mine."  Accordingly  he  became  librarian 
at  lhe  Palais-Hoyal,  •  position  ralnintd  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  It  wea  here  that  he  wrote  the  £a>lt  dn 
Vitillardt,  which  gained  his  election  to  the  Academy  in 
182S.  To -this  period  also  belong  La  PHuccu  Awctit 
(1828),  end  Jfarnto  Falun  (16^9),  a  drama  in  the 
romantic  style. 

Tor  his  success  as  a  writer  Delavigue  not  in  no  small 
measure  indebted  to  the  stirring  nature  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  The  Hatfnitnm,  which  Gut  introduced 
him  to  universal  notice,  had  their  origin  in  the  excitement 
consequent  on  the  occupation  of  France  by  the  allies  in 
1815.  Another  crisis  in  his  life  and  in  the  history  of  hi* 
country,  the  revolution  of  1830,  stimulated  hini  to  the 
production  of  •  second  masterpiece,  La  J'at-iVrcnitA 
This  song,  set  to  music  by  Aubcr,  was  on  the  lip*  of  every 
Frenchman,  and  rivalled  In  popularity  the  celebrated 
Uaneillaiie.  A  companion  piece.  La  Tuitcntnni,  waa 
written  for  the  Pole*,  by  whom  it  no*  tung  on  the  march 
to  battle.  H 

Other  works  of  Delavigue  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession  ,— -Don  Juan  d'Avtriei*  (1835),  Cut  Fmnilh 
an  tempi  dn  Lvther  (1836),  La  Fo^vlariti  (1838),  la 
Fille  aw  Cid  (183S),  Le  Cmrrilhr  roanoKeer  (1811), 
and  Charlet  TI.  (1813),  an  open  partly  written  by  bis 
brother. 

But  the  poet  had  reached  the  acme  of  his  reputation,  and 
waa  now  on  the  decline.  In  1843  he  quitted  Paris  to  seek 
iu  Italy  tha  health  his  labours  had  cost  him.  At  Lyons 
his  strength  altogether  gave  way,  and  ou  the  lllh  of 
December,  while  listening  to  hi*  wife,  who  read  aloud  one  of 
Scott's  novel*,  he  gently  expired,  murmuring  some  verses. 

By  many  of  hie  own  tuns  Delavigne  was  looked  upon  as 
unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable.  Every  one  bought  his 
works  j  nay  more,  every  one  read  them.  If  a  new  play  of 
his  wss  announced  at  the  theatre,  it  was  the  affair  of 
a  month  to  secure  a  seat  Talma  aud  Mademoiselle  Mars 
felt  honoured  in  receiving  from  him  a  port  j  theatrical 
manager*  lay  in  wait  for  the  fruits  of  his  pen.  But  the 
applause  of  the  moment  was  gaLed  at  the  sacrifice  of  last- 
ing fame.  Delavigne  wrote  hut  for  the  hour  ;  he  was  too 
little  the  retired,  contemplative  poet,  and  too  much  the 
busy  man  of  the  world.  In  the  region  of  politics  alone 
dots  he  shine ;  when  he  quits  this  sphere  it  is  to  descend 
to  the  level  of  utter  common-place. 

But  as  a  writer  Delavigne  had  many  excellencies. 
Ha  ia  never  at  a  loss  for  language,  yet  expresses  himself 
in  a  terse  and  vigorous  style.  The  poet  of  reason  rather 
than  of  imagination,  he  recognises  his  own  province,  aud  is 
rarely  tempted  to  flights  of  fancy  beyond  his  powers.  Hs 
wrote  always  us  he  would  have  spoken,  from  sincere-  couviq- 
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tion.     la  privets  life  he  was  in  every  way  estimable, — 
upright,  amiable,  devoid  of  all  jaalonsy,  and  generous  to  a 
bolt    The  beat  edition  o(  Ms  worasis  that  of  Fume, 
Columns.  (i.  s.  b  p 

DELAWARE,  one  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union 
(next  to  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  in  extent),  is  situated 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  forming  part  of  the  peninsula 
between  the  Chesapeake  mud  Delaware  Bays.  It  coven  an 
area  of  2120  square  mile*.  The  population  in  1810,  and 
at  the  end  of  even  ten  years  down  to  1870.  hoe  bee 
follow.:— 


lfl.BIS 


It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Pniunylvwia,  on  the  W. 
•Jul  B.  by  Maryland,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Delaware  Bay  and  River.  Itt  rivers  are 
email  and  unimportant,  and  moat  of  them  flow  into  the 
Delaware  Bay  or  River  The  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
Canal  connects  the  two  great  bays,  and  makes  an  easy 
water  transit  far  produce  between  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  Delaware  is  an  agricultural  State;  apart  of 
it  il  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Beside*  wheat,  nr«— 
and  other  grain,  peaches  are  grown  in  hmnanat  qnant 
•nd  *ent  over  the  country.  Small  fruits  an  also  railed  for 
transportation.  In  the  northern  part*  of  the  State  an 
nnmerona  manufactories.  Wilmington  bat  large  machine- 
shops,  and  cotton,  psper^norocco,  and  carriage  factories;  and 
iron-ship  building  u  largely  carried  on  there.  New  Castle, 
alio,  has  rolling-mills,  and'  cotton  and  woollen  factoriea. 
The  flour-mills  of  Delaware  are  famous,  and  the  Dnpont 
Gunpowder  Works,  six  miles  from  Wilmington,  are  the 
largest  and  oldest  in  the  country.  The  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  runs  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  and  die  Delaware  Railroad  goes 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Wilmington  and  Beading  Railroad  makes  a  connection  with 
the  Pennsylvania  coal  region.  There  are  fire  judges  in  the 
Slate,  til,  a  chancellor,  who  is  also  president  of  the  Orphans' 
Court  (the  associate  judge  residing  In  the  county  serving 
with  him  in  the  county  where  the  court  is  held),  a  chief 
justice,  and  an  associate  judge  from  every  one  of  the 
three  counties.  There  is  a  State  school  fund,  which  is 
further  increased  by  the  proceeds  of  the  marriage  and 
liquor  licences.  Every  hundred  which,  by  either  taxation 
or  subscription,  supports  a  free  school  is  entitled  to  its 
share  of  the  fund.  The  debt  of  the  State  is  91,224,000, 
and  as  the  cost  of  the  government  is  moderate,  the  taxes 
are  email 

On  the  2Sth  of  August  1608  Henry  Hudson  tailed 
into  the  Delaware  Bay ;  but,  finding  the  water  shallow 
and  difficult  to  navigate,  he  made  no  exploration, 
leaving  that  honour  to  the  Dutch  navigators, — Hendriclson 
in  1616,  and  in  1623  Mej,  whose  name  is  borne  by 
the  eastern  cape  of  the  bar.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Lord  De  la  Warr,  when  on  bis  way  to  Virginia  in  1610, 
anchored  in  the  bay,  but  it  i»  not  authentic  It  was 
in  1626  that  Qustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  by  the 
advice  cf  a  Hollander,  William  Desselinx,  issued  letters. 

ELtcnt  fur  a  settlement  on  the  west  shore  of  tile  Delaware 
iter- called  by  the  Indians  Pontaxat,  and  by  the  Dutch 
South  River — for  a  trading-post  The  queen  dowager,  the 
royal  comical,  the  nobility,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  aa  well 
u  large  numbers  of  the  people,  contributed  money  for  tie 
colony  ;  but  the  long  war  with  Germany,  and  the  death  of 
the  king,  caused  the  scheme  to  fail  In  1639  Queen 
Christina  sent  oot  a  colony  under  the  charge  of  a  Dutchman, 
Peter  Menewe,   who  first  landed  at  tas  mouth  of  the 


_ _..  present  town   of  T.ewea,  winch  they 

named  Paradise  Point  Here  they  msde  a  purchasr  irom 
the  Indians  of  all  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  mcr, 
from  Cape  Henlopen,  st  the  mouth  oE  tho  bay,  to  Trenton 
Falls  ;  and  •*  none  of  the  Swedes  understood  lbs  Indian 
language,  the  deeds  ware  written  in  Dutch,  and  sent  to 
Sweden  for  preservation.  The  first  settlement  the  Snides 
made  in  their  newly  acquired  country,  which  they  railed 
New  Sweden,  was  near  the  Delaware  River,  where  the 
Christine  and  Brandywine  Creeks  join,  auil  nLtia  the  city 
of  Wilmington  now  stands.  Here  they  built  s  lort,  which 
they  called  Christians.  The  Dutch  bad  a  few  weak 
settlements  on  the  Jersey  shore,  but  they  also  claimed  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  and  wrote  a  remonstrance  to 
Menowo,  though  they  did  not,  perhaps  could  not,  interfere 
with  the  colony,  which  jUinnewit*  governed  for  three  years, 
appointing  at  his  death  u  successor.  The  Dutch  proved 
troublesome  neighbours,  and  a*  a  retaliation  for  the  build- 
ing of  Fort  Christiana,  they  built  Fort  Cnsimir,  six  miles 
below  the  Swedish  settlement  _  Still  Governor  Stnyvesant 


west  side  of  the  Delaware,  the  two  promised  to  be 
neighbourly  and  friendly,  and  to  act  as  allies  if  needful. 
But  in  1664,  Governor  Rising  was  sent  from  Sweden  with 
s  large  number  of  colonists ;  and  his  first  act  was  lo  take 
Fort  Casimir,  which  he  did  without  bloodshed,  renaming 
it  the  Fort  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  honour  of  Trinity 
Sunday,  when  he  captured  it  This  brought  Governor 
Stnyvesant  from  New  York,  with  six  or  seven  vessels,  and 
as  many  hundred  men,  who  not  only  retook  Fort  Casimir, 
but  marched  to  Fort  Christiana  and  captured  it  also, 
Stnyvesant  compelled -the  Swedes  to  st; ear  allegiance  to 
the  Dutch  Government,  and  those  who  refused  the  oath 
were  forced  to  leave  the  country.  Thus  the  colony  of  New 
Sweden  was  obliterated,  and  the  Dutch  became  owners  of 
the  west  shore  of  the  Delaware  River,  having  at  Fort 
Casimir,  which  theyVnlled  New  Amatol,  a  governor  of  their 
own,  though  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of 
Manhattan  (New  York).  In  166*  Sir  Robert  Cut,  after 
capturing  Manhattan,  sailed  np  South  River,  and  took 
New  Amstol,  changing  the  name  of  the  river  to  Delaware, 
and  New  Amstel  to  New  Castle  on  Debts  are:  though  the 
Swedish  chronicler  affirms — "there  has  never  been  a  castle 
in  it"  For  nine  years  was  the  colony  held  by  the  English, 
Coir  being  governor  under  Governor  Lovelace  of  New 
York  Lord  Baltimore  bad  claimed,  daring  the  Dutch 
administration,  all  the  lower  part  of  the  territory,  within 
two  miles  of  New  Amatol,  and  whilst  Governor  Lovelace 
was  in  office  he  still  urged  his  claim.  In  16T3  the  Dutch 
admiral  Eversten  stormed  New  York,  took  it  without 
capitulation,  and  again  there  was  a  Dutch  governor  on  the 
Delaware.  This  role  was  short,  for  in  the  vsry  next  year 
all  the  BngBsh  colonies  were  ceded  back  to  England  by 
the  Peace  of  Westminster.  Yet  the  settlement  on  the 
Delaware  seemed  doomed  to  change  its  owners ;  for, 
becoming  the  property  of  the  duke  of  York  by  a  special 
grant,  there  was  a  governor  sent  to  New  Castle  in  the  name 
of  the  dnke,  who  himself  never  visited  his  possessions  in 
America.  In  1682  the  duke  gave,  or  nominally  sold,  "  the 
three  lower  counties  "  to  William  Perm,  so  that  they  became 
a  port  of  Pennsylvania.  At  first  an  effort  was  made  that 
the  "  three  lower  counties  *  should  send  their  delegates  to 
the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  which  should  legislate  for  the 
whole;  but  as  the  interests  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
province  were  different,  the  "  tliree  lower  counties  "  insisted 
upon  a  separate  assembly  bald  at  New  Castle.  After 
Faun's  death,  in  1718,  there  was  a  lawsuit  between  bis 
heirs  and  those  of  Lord  Baltimore,  at  to  the  boundary  line 
wn  their  pcseeaiions-     Tho  suit  was  carried  into  the 
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Court  iA  tttueery  In  "Bs^l—^  and  raaarfag  the  trial  the 
"three  lower  counties  "  were  not  nu«  to  whom  they 
belonged,  and  so  paid  no  land  routs.  In  1768  the  mil 
*at  decided,  and  commissioners  appointed,  who  defined 
l)u  boundary  lino  of  Maryland  aa  it  now  standi.  It  waa 
in  the  year  1776  that  the  first  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  wee  framed,  whereby  "  the  three  lower  counties 
n  the  Delaware "  lost  their  awkward  name,  and  again 
tad  a  new  form  of  government  In  tUe  same  year 
Delaware,  aa  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  ajgnad  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  end  in  1767  the  State,  in 
conTention,  adopted  the  constitution  of  the  United  State*. 
In  1793  a  new  State  constitution  <ni  enacted,  and  again 
in  1831,  which  ia  now  in  force.  Under  it,  the  governor  ie 
tlscted  for  four  yean,  and  the  legislature  meet*  biennially 
at  Dover,  the  Slate  capital      Delaware   hi  one  of   the 


loyal  to  the  Union  at  the 
iil86L 

DELAWARE,  a  city  of  the  United  Slates,  capital  of 
a  county  of  the  etune  name  in  Ohio,  is  situated  on  the 
wast  bank  of  the  Olantangy,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
State,  34  mites  north  of  Columbus.  It*  principal  public 
institution*  an  the  Ohio  Waeleyan  nnirersity  and  a  female 
collage  belonging  to  the  eame  body.  The  mannfactnrea 
consist  of  oil,  cordage,  hempen  doth,  and  iron  work.  A 
raedkhul  spring  in  the  neighbourhood  in  retorted  to  for 


hii  principal  on  credit,  undertake*  for  a 
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Italian  writer  on  political  economy,  was  bon.  at  Teramo  in 
the  Abruisi  on  the  1st  August  1714,  and  was  educated  at 
Naples.  He  devoted  himself  specially  to  the  study  of 
jarisprnderice  and  political  economy,  and  thus  qualified 
himself  for  the  valuable  service  be  was  to  render  to  his 
satin  country  by  his  writings  on  legal  and  economic 
ttbjscts.  Hit  first  publication,  Sajwio  fitomfiea  net 
sunvtssoaso  (1774),  was  an  eloquent  vindication  of  marriage 
against  the  loose  views  that  were  prevalent.     To  hi* 

MmorU  ral  Tribunal*  delta  Grtada  t  rtille  Leggt 
SamomiiAe  mils  ProriiuU  coufhwxU  del  Regno,  addressed 
to  the  king,  the  Neapolitans  owed  the  abolition  of  the  most 
Taxations  and  absurd  restrictions  on  the  sale  and  exporta- 
tion of  agricultural  produce.  Other  Mentorii  on  kindred 
subjects  followed,  and  did  much  to  promote  reform  in  the 
direction  of  free  trade.  Equally  beneficial  waa  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principles  developed  in  his  ffijleuicni  eulla 
VadUa  dei  Ftadi  DmdvH,  in  1790,  and  bis  Letters  of 
Dxca  di  Caatalxpo  nf  i  Feudt  Lenlvti,  in  17BS,  which 
were  so  powerfully  reasoned  that  a  law  waa  promulgated 
far  the  sale  of  all  feudalities  reverting  to  the  crown  as  free 
easts*.  Daring  the  abort  reign  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  at 
Hank*,  Delfico  waa  made  s  councillor  of  state,  end 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  new  judicial  organisation 
of  Naples.  He  waa  employed  in  ■  similar  manner  under 
Hunt;  end,  when  Ferdinand  waa  restored  in  1816, 
Delfico  waa  made  president  of  the  commission  of  the 
archives,  an  office  which  he  filled  until  1833,  when  he 
tendered  his  resignation  on  aoeomrt  of  his  advanced  age. 
His  sovereign  acknowledged  hie  «iim«tiy  patriotic  service* 
Vythe  grant  of  a  large  pension  for  life.  .Soon  after,  he 
retired  to  his  native  town,  where  be  died  on  the  31st  June 
1RS3,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninetywe.  Beside*  the 
works  we  have  noticed,  on  which  nil  Neapolitan  fame  may 


reputation,  especially 
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Ma  Medfima,  186*,  which  have  both  been  Nveral  times 
reprinted.  In  the  latter  he  has  anticipated  the  scepticism 
of  Niebuhr  on  the  early  history  of  lion**,  which  ha  treats 
aa  fabulous  ;  and  he  eaaMse  to  the  BOsssaat  before  the  sarnnd 
Punin  war  all  arte  but  that  of  agriculture,  and  of  making 


Be*  Qngotrs  da  HUppta  DsUkw's  BtOa  tiia  $  dM,  Oven  oa 
JTsloUern  Deffa  (Tenmo,  IBM),  and  Tinsldoi  Jesjaajas  degU 

DELFT,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  Ute  province  of  Booth 
Holland,  on  the  Bchia,  nearly  ten  miles  from  Rotterdam, 
end  in  the  line  of  the  canal  between  that  city  and  the 
Hague,  It  is  well  and  regularly  built  in  the  font  of  a 
square,  but  has  a  rather  gloomy  appearance  from  its  streets 
being  traversed  by  narrow  stagnant  canals.  The  public 
buildings  comprise  (be  Prinsenhitf,  or  palace,  where  William 
of  Orange  ana  aaaaatinatad'  in  1684;  the  town-house, 
erected  in  1818,  with  antiquarian  and  artistic  collections; 
the  Old  Church,  dating  from  the  11th  century,  and  con- 
taining monuments  soVan  Trump  and  Fiet  Hew,  and  the 
tomb  of  Leenarenhoek,  the  naturalist ;  the  Hew  Church, 
founded  in  1381,  and  interesting  both  for  its  chinas  of  COO 
bells,  and  aa  the  burial-place  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Orange  from  the  daya  of  the  Liberator  down  to  the  present 
centfcry;  the  arsenal,  originally  erected  as  a  warehouse  for 
the  East  India  Company ;  law1  the  polytechnic  school,  with 
the  Am  collection  of  «*— i^*»im—i  models  formerly  preserved 
in  the  dockyard  at  Amsterdam.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention 
the  powdsr-magarjue,  the  school  of  military  engineering, 
the  theatre,  the  municipal  school  for  the  education  of  civil 
service  students  for  the  colonies,  the  school  of  design,  the 
lunatic  asylum,  and  if  **<■"»*  Benawonde'a  orphanage.  For 
a  long  time  the  name  of  Delft  waa  aaaceiattd,  ana  only  in 
Holland,  but  even  abroad,  with  the  manufacture  of  szcaUant 
earthenware;  but  thk  industry, aa  wall  aa  the  bear-brewing 
which  waa  of  great  importance  last  century,  has  become 
almost  extinct.  The  present  branches  are  carpet-weaving, 
cooperage,  dyeing,  and  distilling.  The  town  waa  founded 
about  1076  by  Duke  Qeoffreyof  I-onaioe  after  Ida  con- 
quest of  Holland  from  Count  Thierry.  It  was  almost 
totally  ravaged  by  fire  in  1636 ;  and  in  1664  it  lost  snout 
'  tioc  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder- 
the  Ckrittb  Sam*  Society  waa 


the  city,  for  the  Utopian  purpose  of  uniting  fn  one 

church.  Of  the  celebrities  of  toe  town  tile  most  famous  is 
Qrotios,  whose  tomb  is  shown  in  the  New  Church.  Popula- 
tion in  1874,  93,900. 

DELHI,1  a  district  of  British  T'"Vi  under  the  jnrUditr 
tion  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Punjab,  situated 
between  98°  13'  and  2Q'  13'  N.  ltt.  and  76'  63'  and  77 
34'B.  long.  It  consists  of  a  strip  of  territory  on  Use  right 
or  vast  bank  of  the  Hirer  Jumna,  76  miles  in  length,  and 
varying  from  10  to  33  mike  In  Breadth,  bounded  on  the 
H.  by  the  district  of  Kernel,  on  the  E.  by  the  Jumna  river 
----- "-|  it  from  Heerut  (Hint)  and  Bulandehebr  (ba- 
the &  by  Rohtak,  and  on  the  W.  by  Qursion. 

s  exception  of  a  low-Is 
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by  the  Ali   Harden  canal,  constructed  by 
Peraiau  nobleman  of  that  name ;  by  the  new1  Agra 
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and  by  the  Jnrahe  •£***,  and  ■  few  bill  streams.  An 
offshoot  of  the  Mowat  hilU  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
nearly  aoross  tits  district,  This  offshoot  forms  ■  storilo, 
tockf  table-land,  from  two  to  Unas  mile'  in  breadth,  bnt 
nowhere  exceeding  000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

The  district  population,  according  to  a  census  taken  in 
1668,  numbered  608,1530  souls,  scattered  over  an  area  of 
1227  square  miles,  showing  a  density  per  sqnnreniils  of  stiG 
persons.  Acoordiug  to  their  religious  belief*  the  inhabi- 
tants are  thus  classified : — Hindus,  138,886,  or  7208  pet 
cent;  llahometans,  130,815,  or  2V4G  per  cent.:  Sikhs, 
680,  or  -09  per  cent.;  others,  38,739,  or  636  per  rent. 
Poor  towns  contain  a  population  exceeding  6000, — viz., 
Delhi  city,  population  lfi4,*17;  Sonipit,  12,170;  Faridn- 
bsd,  7990;  and  Balebgarh,  6281. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of  the  district  are 
wheat,  barley,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton.  In  the  lands  of  the 
northern  part,  commanded  by  the  irrigation  canals,  cotton 
and  sugarcane  are  the  moat  lucrative  staple*  of  the  autumn 
harvest,  While  j-dr  (great  millet),  firf/.-i  (spiked  millet),  and . 
naidi  (Indian  com)  are  grown  for  local  consumption.  The 
spring  crops  consist  of  the  better  kinds  of  grain,  inch  as 
wheat  and  barley,  and  of  gram  and  tobacco.  In  some 
irrigated  Tillages  a  superior  kind  of  rice  is  grown,  hut 
it  nowhere  forms  a  staple  product.  Cotton  cultivation 
is  extending,  and  a  ready  market  for  the  fibre  exists  in 
Delhi  city.  The  total  area  of  the  district  is  returned  at 
811,672  acres,  of  which  625,255  are  culti rated,  vis.,  206,863 
Irrigated  and  318,402  multigated.  A  tract  of  1147  actee, 
set  apart  by  the  native  rulers  as  a  hunting  ground,  is  now 
inclosed  by  Government  as  a  timber  pieserve;  and  other 
plan tationa  along  the  batiks  of  the  river  hare  recently  Lean 
formed  and  placed  under  the  Forest  Department.  The 
hills  produce  good  building  stone,  and  n  fair  kind  of  rjerble 
of  two  colours,  black  nud  grey.  A  white  clay,  supposed  to 
be  kaolin,  is  fouud  at  Arungpur,  MurAdpur,  and  Kasmpur, 
and  ha*  been  era  ployed  with  success  at  the  Qov.rnment 
foundry  at  RurH  for  ranking  crucibles.  At  the  first  named 
Tillage  i>  a  crystal  mine,  no  longer  narked.  The  East 
India  Rail  war  and  the  Punjab  Railway  run  trains  into 
Delhi  from  their  junction  at  GlinjriAbad,  abont  twelve 
stiles  distant,  while  the  Rajputaua  State  Railway  traverses 
the  district  for  about  twelve  miles  in  the  direction  of 
Qnrgion.  The  Government  revenue  of  Delhi  district  in 
lB72s-76  amounted  tr  £363.082,— of  which  £89.030  was 
derived  fi-m  the  land,  £264.909  from  salt  and  diatom 
duties,  and  £14.086  irom  stamps.  The  land  settlement 
is  not  a  permanent  one,  but  for  a  term  of  years.  For  the 
education  of  the  people  Government  in  1872-73  main- 
tained in  whole  or  in  part  72  schools,  attended  by  3613 
pupils,  at  an  outlay  to  the  state  of  £7760.  There  were 
also  32  unaided  indigenous  schools,  attended  by  629  pupils 
in  1872-73.  Three  Government  dispensaries  gave  cratui- 
toas  relief  to  18.303  patients,  at  a  cost  of  £920.  8a. 
(1872-73).  For  administrative  purposes,  the  district  is 
subdivided  into  three  ta/ulli  of  Delhi,  Lareauli.  and  Bslab- 
garh.  The  staff  consists  of  a  deputy  commissioner,  with 
Iwo  assistants  and  two  extra  assistant  commissions™,  a 
judge  of  tbe  email  cause  court.  3  laAtilddn  and  3  n-ilb  or 
assistant  taktUd&ri,  a  superintendent  and  an  assistant 
superintendent  of  police,  and  a  civ Q  sarin* on. 

The  early  history  of  the  district  will  be  fount  noticed 
below.  In  the  last  century,  the  Delhi  empire  fell 
under  the  Marhattio,.  and  the  emperor  Hhih  Alam  be- 
came a  pensioner  of  the  Uaharnja  Pindhia.  In  1803 
Lord  Lake  broke  the  Uarhatta  power.  The  Mughal 
emperor  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Company, 
and  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  consisting  of  nearly  all 
the  present  districts  of  Delhi  and  Hissar,  was  assigned  for 


the  maintenance  of  tho  royal  family.  This  tract  wfta 
placed  under  charge  of  a  British  officer  as  Resident,  and 
the  revenue  was  collected  and  justice  administered  in  the 
name  of  (he  emperor.  Thu  annual  allowance  to  the  royal 
family  ]jaid  from  this  assigned  territory  wsa  originally 
£100,000;  it  was  aftorwardi  increased  to  £120,000,  and 
anbat  ;uently  to  £100,000,  exclusive  of  certain  crown  land* 
which  yielded  abont  £]6,000_  a  year.  The  emperor 
received  the  homage  of  royalty  ;  and  throughout  the 
assigned  territory  all  judicial  decrees  wen!  pronounced  in 
his  name,  nud  sentences'  of  death  were  referred  to  him  for 
approval  The  fiscal  arraugemeuta  were  under  the  entire 
control  of  the  resident.  This  continued  till  1832,  when  the 
office  of  resident  was  al  >lished,  the  tract  being  annexed 
to  the  Xorth- Western  Provinces,  and  a  British  Commissioner 
appointed  to  administer  it  On  the  outbreak:  of  the  sepoy 
mutiny  in  1857,  the  whole  of  the  district  was  for  a  time 
loot  to  British  rule,  and  the  southern  part  was  not  subdued 
until  after  the  fall  of  Delhi  city  in  September  18S7.  Id 
1868  Delhi  district  was  separated  from  the  Xorth- Western 
Provinces,  and  annexed  to  the  then  newly  constituted 
lieutenant-governorship  of  the  Punjab. 

Delhi,  the  chief  city  of  the  district  and  division  of  the 
sana  name,  and  the  capital  of  thu  Mughal  empire,  is 
situated  in  28'  39'  40"'  X.  lat  and  77"  17  43"  E.  long.  Is 
abuts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Junius,  and  is  inclosed 
on  three  sides  by  a  lofty  wall  of  solid  ntono  constructed  by 
the  Emperor  Shih  Jahin,  aud  subsequently  strengthened 
by  the  English  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by 
a  ditch  and  glaeu.  The  eastern  side,  where  the  city 
exteuda  to  the  titer  bank,  has  no  wall ;  bnt  lha  high  bnnk 
is  faced  with  masonry,  and  bean  from  iho  outside  the 
appearance  of  one.  The  circuit  of  tho  vail  is  51  milua. 
It  has  ten  galea,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Kashmir 
and  Mori  gates  on  thu  north ;  thu  Cabul  and  Lahore  gnu-a 
on  the  west ;  and  the  Ajmlr  and  Delhi  gates  on  the  went. 
The  imperial  palace,  now  known  a*  "  the  fort,"  is  situated 
in  the  east  of  the  city,  and  abuts  directly  on  thu  river.  It 
is  surrounded  on  throe  sides  by  au  imposing  wall  ot  red 
granite,  with  small  round  towers,  and  a  getaway  on  the 
west  and  south.  Since  the  mutiny  of  K'57  a  great  portion 
of  the  palace  has  been  demolished  in  order  to  make  room 
for  Euglish  barracks.  The  more  beautiful  buildings  in  the 
palace,  viz.,  the  entrance  hall,  the  soaWt  tltdnd  or  niusio 
hall,  tho  (/(irdn-i-dm  or  hall  of  public  audisucs,  the  di'tida- 
i-kk&i  or  hall  of  private  audience,  tbe  rang  wmhiil,  and 
some  pavilions,  luivo  been  preserved  intact.  Aa  Mi 
Fergusson  well  says,  in  his  EiAiiy  nf  Ar.-iiltctitrt,  however, 
these  buildings  "  without  the  courts  and  corridors  connect- 
ing them  lose  all  their  meaning,  and  more  than  half  their 
beauty."  South  of  the  fort,  in  the  DariAgoiij  <juurter  of  the 
city,  is  a  cantonment  far  a  regiment  ol  native  infantry, 
which,  with  One  wing  of  a  Enropoau  reglmmt  stationed 
within  the  fort,  makes  up  the  garrison  usually  stutiune.1  at 
Delhi.  On  tho  opposite  aide  of  tbe  river  is  tne  forttw  of 
Ballmgarh.  oracled  in  the  16th  century  by  Ssiitu  suah.  and 
now  in  ruins.  Atthjs  point  tbe  East  India  Hailwuy  enters 
the  city  by  a  magnificent  bridge  across  the  Jumna,  passing 
over  Sallmghar  cud  through  a  corner  of  tlio  fort,  to  thu 
railway  station  within  the  city  waits.  Thence  the  liua 
proceeds  as  the  Rnjputaui  State  Railway,  ana.  after 
traversing  tho  city,  emerges  through  the  wall  on  tne  north- 
west In  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  city.* within  tbe 
walla,  and  close  to  the  Kashmir  gate,  are  situated  the 
treasury  and  other  public  offices.  Dariniauj,  the  tort,  the 
public  offices,  and  the  railway  form  an  almost  eontmoous 
line  along  the  eastern  and  northern  faces  of  tbe  city, — tus 
angle  between  them  being  devoted  to  public  gardens, 
The  area  thus  occupied  amount*  to  nearly  half  of  that  of 
the  entire  city ;  it  presents  a  comparativsly  open  ertpaiir- 
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satne,  and  forms  a  unU  contrast  to  the  south-west  quarter 
of  the  town,  which  it  densaly  occupied  fay  the  (hop*  and 
dwellings  of  the  native  population. 

The  buildings  is  the  native  town  are  chiefly  of  brick, 
woll-built  ud  tobatalduL  The  smaller  streets  are  narrow 
and  tortuone,  and  in  many  cases  end  in  celt  dt  sac.  On 
tfaa  other  hand,  no  city  in  India  baa  finer  streets  than  the 
main  thoroughfare*  of  Delhi,  ten  in  number,  thoroughly 
drained,  metalled,  and  lighted.  The  principal  thorough- 
fare, the  Cnandni  Chauk,  or  Street  of  Silver,  leads  out- 
wards fans  the  fort  to  the  Lahore  gats,  and  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  mOe  long  by  7*  feet  broad.  Throughout 
the  greater  pert  of  it*  length,  a  double  row  of  nim  and 
pipdl  trees  runs  down  its  centre  on  both 


Mill  of  some  elegance  of  trehiteetnral  design.  The  city  is 
nor  amply  supplied  with  water;  and  much  attention  has 
of  late  beenpaidtoitacleanlineeBand  ite  sanitary  condition 
generally.  TheprincinaIIoe*linstitntionwas,nntill877,ths 
Delhi  Oolbge,  founded  in  1793.  Itwaaat  first  exclusively 
an  Oriental  school,  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  Mahometan  gentlemen,  and  managed  by  a  committee  of 
the  subscriber*.  In  1829  an  English  department  was 
added  to  it;  and  in  1800  the  institution  was  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Educational  Department.  In  the  mutiny 
of  1807  the  old  college  was  plundered  of  a  very  valuable 
Oriental  libra!/,  and  the  building  completely  destroyed. 
A  new  college  was  founded  in  1808,  ana  was  affiliated  to 
'*      university   of   Calcutta  in    1864.     The   old  college 


path,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  masonry  aqueduct  I  attained  to  great  celebrity  as  an  educational  institution,  and 
that  is  former  days  conducted  water  from  the  canal  Into    produced  many  excellent'  scholars.      Under  orders  of  the 


the  peine*,  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  Chshdni  Chsuk 
the  J4mi  Masjid,  or  great  mosque,  standing  oat  boldly 
from  a  small  rocky  rising  ground.  Begun  by  Shah  Jabin 
in  the  fourth  year  of  hie  reign,  and  completed  in  the  tenth, 
it  still  remains  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in 
India.  Its  front  court-yard,  400  feet  square,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  cloister  open  on  both  'sides,  is  paved  with 
granite  inlaid  with  marble,  and  commands  a  view  of  the 
whole  city.  The  mosque  itself,  a  splendid  structure  form- 
ing an  oblong  261  feet  in  length,  ie  approached  by  a 
magnificent  Sight  of  stone  steps.  Three  dome*  of  white 
marble  rise  from  Its  roof,  with  two  tall  and  graceful 
minarets  at  the  comers  in  front  The  interior  of  the 
mosque  is  paved  throughout  with  white  marble,  and  the 
walls  and  roof  are  lined  with  the  asms  material.  Two 
other  mosques  in  Delhi  deserve  a  passing  notice, — the  Kali 
llasjid,  or  black  mosque,  bo  called  from  the  dark  colour 
given  to  it  by  tune,  snd  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
one  of  the  early  Afghan  sovereigns,  and  the  mosque  of 

Delhi  may  be  mentioned  the  Government  College,  founded 
in  1793,  the  Residency,  and  the  Protestant  church, 
bunt  at  a  cost  £10,000,  by  Colonel  Skinner,  an  officer  well- 
known  in  the  history  of  the  East  India  Company.  About 
half-way  down  the  Chandni  Chsnk  ia  a  high  clock-tower, 
with  the  institute,  and  museum  opposite.  Behind  the 
Chandni  Chsuk,  to  the  north,  lie  the  Queen's  Gardens ; 
beyond  them  the  "  city  line* "  stretch  away  as  far  as  the 
well-known  rocky  ridge,  about  a  mile  onuride  the  town. 
Prom  the  summit  of  this  ridge  the  view  of  the  station  and 
oity  is  very  picturesque.  To  the  west  snd  north-west,  con- 
siderable suburbs  cluster  beyond  the  walls,  containing  the 
tombs  of  the  imperial  family.  That  of  Humaynn,  the 
second  of  the  Maghul  dynasty,  is  a  nobis  building  of 
granite  inlaid  with  marble.  It  Lias  about  two  mile*  from 
the  city,  amid  s  large  garden  of  terraces  snd  fountains,  the 
whole  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  with  towers  and 
four  gateways.  In  the  centre- standi  a  platform  about  20 
feet  high  by  200  feet  square,  supported  by  cloisters,  and 
ascended  by  four  great  flights  of  granite  step*.  Above, 
rises  the  Mausoleum,  elao  a  square,  with  a  great  dome  of 
white  marble  in  the  centre.  About  a  mile  to  the  westward 
is  another  burying-ground,  or  collection  of  tomb*  and  small 
mosques,  soms  of  them  very  beautiful  The  most  remark- 
able is  perhaps  the  little  chapel  in  honour  of  a  celebrated 
Mussulman  saint,  Hintm-nd-dm,  near  whoa*  shrine  the 
members  of  the  lata  imperial  family,  up  to  the  tun*  of  the 
mutiny,  lie  buried,  each  in  his  own  little  inclosure,  sur- 
rounded by  very  elegant  lattice-work  of  white  marble.  The 
Kntab  Miner,  or  Pillar,  is  situated  about  nine  mile*  south 
of  the  dty. 

The  palace*  of  the  nobis*,  which  formerly  gave  an  air  of 
gnndsnr  to  the  oily,  bare  for  the  most  part  disappeared. 
Their  sites  ere  occupied  by  structure!  of  less  pretension,  but 


Government  of  the  Punjab  (February  1877),  the  collegiate 
staff  of  teachers  wss  to  be  withdrawn,  in  order  to  concentrate 
the  grant  available  for  higher-class  education  upon  the 
central  and  more  useful  institution  at  Lahore,  the  present 
capital  of  the  province. 

The  papulation  of  Delhi  In  1BE1  was  returned  at  :5S.i2l,  via, 
76,8*0  Hindus  snd  7B,03t  Mahometans.  In  lSet,  the  census 
showed  that  anes  tha  statin]'' the  Mahometan  population  had 
greatly  diminlihsd,  while  on  the  other  band  the  Hindus  had 
"  that  year,  the  ponulat' 
" -Hindu*,  86,081 


all  rshglaaa,  181,117  (mala*  81,318  and  females  71,0 
Dslhl  munleipslttv,  which  also  embraces  the  suburbs,  c 
pornustton  of  18t,Stu.     The  total  incoms  (mainly  dsr 
octroi  duties)  in  1871-71  si        "  " 
of  ts.  Sid.  per  bead. 

BXdorf. — From  the  earliest  period  of  Indian  history, 
Delhi  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood  has  been  the  site 
of  a  capital  city.  Within  tha  circuit  of  a  very  few  miles 
from  modern  Delhi,  city  after  city  has  risen  upon  the 
rain*  of  its  predecessors,  and  the  debris  of  ancient  build- 
ings la  now  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  40  square 
miles.  The  first  of  these  fallen  capitals,  IndrapnMha,  is 
supposed  to  date)  from  the  16th  century  aa,  when  the 
Aryan  colonist*  of  India  were  beginning  to  feel  their  way 
down  the  Jumna,  The  Sanskrit  epic,  the  Mahdb/idrato, 
relates  how  the  city  was  founded  by  Tudhisihira  and  his 
brothers,  the  fire  Pindnvaa,  It  lay  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  near  Huraiyun's  tomb,  about  two  miles  south  of 
the  modern  city;  snd  the  Higambod  yk&t,  near  the  old 
Calcutta  gate  of  Delhi,  is  believed  to  be  its  one  surviving 
relic  A  list  of  monarch*  brings  the  history  of  Indrspraaths 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  1st  century  n.a,  when  the  name 
of  Dilli,  or  Delhi,  is  first  met  with.  By  this  time  the  city 
had  spread  or  been  removed  some  miles  to  the  south,  a*  far 
as  the  sits  now  occupied  by  the  Kutab  Hiuar.  Another 
blank  of  several  centuries  occurs  until  the  3d  or  4th  century 
A.D.  To  this  latter  period  belongs  the  carved  iron  pillar 
near  Delhi,  one  of  the  moat  curious  monuments  in  India.  It 
consists  of  a  solid  shaft  of  wrought  iron,  upwards  of  16 
inches  in  di«meter,and  more  than  60  feet  in  length,of  which 
22  foot  are  above  ground.  The  pillar  bears  a  Sanskrit  in- 
scription in  six  line*,  recording  the  history  of  one  BsjiDhsva, 
who  "obtained  by  bis  own  arm  an.  undivided  sovereignty 
on  the  earth  for  a  long  period.'1  Delhi  nextmskes  its  appear- 
ance in  history  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Toniars 
or  Tuar  dynasty  by  Anang  Pal  in  736  *.e.  This  ruler  ia 
raid  to  bsve  restored  the  city,  snd  doting  bis  dynasty  the 
capital  alternated  between  Delhi  and  Eanaoj.  About  1161 
a.d.  the  Tomsra  dynssty  was  overthrown  by  Tisala  Devs, 
the  ^TL1*™"  king  of  Ajmir,  but  a  marriage  of  the  daughter 
of  the  vanquished  monarch  to  the  eon  of  the  conqueror 
routed  the  two  families.     Theaonuf  this  union,  the  famous 
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PritMvi  Bije,  hi  the  tut  Hindu  nl«  of  Delhi.  In  1191 
coma  the  invasion  of  MuL-ammad  of  Ohor.  Defeated  on  thii 
occasion,  Muhammad  returned  two  jra.rt  later,  orerthreir 
the  Hindus,  and  oaptored  and  put  to  death  PrithiTi  EAja. 
Delhi  become  henceforth  the  capital  of  the  Mahometan 
Indian  empire,  Kutab-ud-din  (the  general  and  slave  of 
Muhammad  of  Qbor)  being  left  in  command.  Eia  dynasty 
la  known  as  that  of  the  slave  kings,  and  it  is  to  them  that 
old  Delhi  owes  ita  grandest  remain*,  among  them  Kutab- 
nd-dln'a  moaqne  and  pillar,  a  f  ew  miles  south  of  the  modem 
city.  The  bUvts  dynasty  retained  the  throne  till  1288, 
when  it  was  subverted  by  Jalal-ud-dln  Ghikii.  The  moat 
remarkable  monarch  of  this  dynasty  was  ala-ud-dln,  during 
whose  reign  Delhi  was  twice  exposed  to  attack  from  invad- 
ing horde*  of  Mnghuls.  On  the  first  occasion,  Ahv-ud-dln 
defeated  them  nnder  the  walla  of  his  capital;  on  the  second, 
after  encamping  for  two  months  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city,  they  retired  without  a  battle.  The  house 
of  GhiliAi  eeme  to  an  end  in  1321,  and  was  followed 
by  that  of  Taghlak  Hitherto  the  Pathin  kings  had 
been  content  with  the  ancient  Hindu  capiat,  altered  and 
adorned  to  suit  their  taste*.  But  one  of  the  first  acta  of  the 
founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  Ghii*-ud-d<n  Taghlak,  was  to 
erect  a  new  capital  about  four  miles  further  to  the 
oast,  which  he  celled Teghleiabad,  Thaminaof  his  fort 
remain,  and  the  eye  can  atill  trace  the  street*  and  lane*  of 
the  long  deserted  city.  Ohiaa-ud-dlu  was  succeeded  by 
hi*  eon  Unhammad  Taghlak,  wlio  reigned  from  1339  to 
1351,  and  is  described  by  Elphinstono  a*  "one  of  the 
most  eicompliihed  prince*  and  roost  fnriou*  tyrants  that 
ever  adorned  or  disgraced  human  nature."  Under  this 
monarch  the  Delhi  of  the  Taghlak  dynasty  attained  it* 
utmost  growth.  Hi*  successor  FLos  Sbih  Taghlak  trans- 
ferred the  capital  to  a  now  town  which  he  founded  aomo 
mile*  off,  on  the  north  of  the  KuUb,  and  to  which  he  gavo 
hi*  own  name,  Firoxibad.  In  1338,  during  the  reign  of 
Hahinud  Taghlak,  occurred  the  Tartar  invasion  of 
Timnrlace.  The kiujfiedtoGazeratjtuaarmywasdefetted 
under  the  wall*  of  Delbi,  and  the  city  surrendered.  The 
town,   notwithstanding   a    promise    of    protection,    was 

Elundared  and  burned  ;  the  citizens  ware  massacred.  The 
ivader*  at  last  retired,  leaving  Delhi  without  a  Govern- 
ment, and  almost  without  inhabitant*.  At  length  Hahtnnd 
Taghlak  regained  a  fragment  of  hi*  former  kingdom,  but 
on  his  death  in  1412  the  family  became  extinct.  Ha  waa 
succeeded  *by  the  Seyyid  dynasty,  which  held  Delhi  and  a 
a  few  miles  of  surrounding  territory  till  1444,  whan  it 
gave  way  to  the  house  of  Lodi,  during  whose  rale  the 
capital  we*  removed  to  Agra.  In  1926  Babar,  sixth  iu 
detent  from  Timurlans,  invaded  India,  defeated  and  killed 
Ibrahim  Lodi  at  the  battle  of  Panipat,  entered  Delhi,  was 
proclaimed  emperor,  and  finally  put  an  end  to  the  Afghan 
empire.  Baber*  capital  was  at  Agra,  but  hi*  eon  and 
successor,  Humiynn,  removed  it  to  Delhi  In  1940 
Humiyun  was  defeated  and  expelled  by  Bher  Shah,  who 
entirely  rebuilt  the  city,  inclosing  and  fortifying  it  with  a 
new  walL  In  hi*  time  Delhi  extended  from  where 
Huraayon's/tomb  now  is  to  near  the  southern  gate  of  the 
modem  city.  In  1S99  Humiyun,  with  the  assistance  of 
Persia,  regained  the  throne ;  but  he  died  within  six  month* 
afterwards,  end  waa  succeeded  by  hi*  son,  the  illustrious 
Akbar. 

Daring  Akbars  reign  and  that  of  his  ion  Jahlngfr,  the 
capital  wa*  either  at  Agra  or  at  Lahore,  and  Delhi  once  mow 
fell  into  decay.  Between  1638  and  1898,  however,  Shah 
Jsbin  rebuilt  it  almost  in  it*  present  form ;  and  nu  city 
remains  substantially  the  Delhi  of  the  present  time.  The 
impenal  palace,  the  Jim*  Haijld  or  great  mosque,  and  the 
restoration  of  what  ia  now  the  western  Jumna  canal,  are 
the  work  of  Shah  Jehin.     The  Mughul   empire  rapidly 


expanded  during  tie  reign*  of  Akbar  and  hi*  mnnnumi 
down  to  Anrungzebe,  when  it  attained  it*  iB»aa»  After 
the  death  of  the  latter  monarch,  in  1707.  came  the  decline. 
Insurrections  and  civil  wan  ou  the  part  of  the  Hinds  tri- 
butary  chiefs,  Sikhs  and  Uarhatlaa,  broke  out  Aurungzebe's 
successor*  became  the  helpless  instrument*  of  conflict- 
ing chiefs.  His  grandson,  Jabindar  Shih  was,  in  1713, 
deposed  and  strangled  after  a  reign,  of  one  year;  and 
Famkhsiyysr,  the  next  insuccesaiun,  met  with  the  same 
fate  in  1719.  He  was  succeeded  by  Muhammad  Shih, 
in  whose  reign  the  Marbatti  forces  first  made  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  gates  of  Dellii,  in  1733.  Three  years 
later  the  Persian  monarch,  Nadir  Shih,  after  defeating 
the  Mughal  army  at  Karnal,  entered  Delhi  in  triumph. 
While  engaged  in  levying  a  heavy  contribution,  the  Persian 
troops  were  attacked  by  the  Dopnlace,  and  many  of  them 
wen  killed.  Nadir  Shah,  after  vainly  attempting  to  stay 
the  tumult,  at  last  gave  orders  for  a  general  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants,  For  fifty-eight  days "Nadir  Shih  remained 
in  Delhi,  and  when  he  left  lie  carried  with  him  a  treasure  in 
money  amounting,  at  the  lowest  computation,  to  eight  or 
nine  millions  sterling,  beside*  jewel*  of  inestimable  value, 
and  other  property  to  the  amount  of  several  millions  more. 
Prom  this  time  (1740)  the  decline  of  the  empire  pro- 
ceeded unchecked  and  with  increased  rapidity.  In  1771 
Shih  A  lam,  the  eon  of  Alamgir  IL,  wo*  nominally  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  UorhatUa,  the  real  sovereignty  resting 
with  the  Harhatti  chief,  Sinuhis,  An  attempt  of  tba 
puppet  emperor  to  shake  himself  clear  of  the  Jlarhattii,  in 
which  he  wa*  defeated  in  1788,  led  to  a,  permanent  Har- 
hatti  garrison  being  stationed  at  Delhi.  From  this  date, 
the  king  remained  a  cipher  in  the  hands  of  Sindhia,  who 
treated  him  with  studied  neglect,  until  the  8th  September 

1803,  when  Lord  Laitj  overthrow  the  Marhattis  under  the 
wall*  of  Delhi,  entered  the  city,  and  took  the  king  under 
the  protection  of  the  British.  Delhi,  once  more  attacked 
by  a  Marhatti  army  under  the  Marhatt*  chief  Holkar  in 

1804,  wa*  gallantly  defended  by  Colonel  Ochteriony,  the 
British  resident,  who  held  out  against  overwhelming  odds 
for  eight  days,  until  relieved  by  Lord  Lake.  From  this 
date  a  new  en  in  the  history  of  Delhi  began.  A  pension 
of  £120,000 perannnm  was  allowed  to  the  king,  with  ex- 

m  over  the  palace,  and  the  titular  aove- 

;  but  the  city,  together  with  the  Delhi 
ory,  passed  under  British  administration. 
.  [ty-three  yean  of  quiet  prosperity  for  Delhi  wait 
brought  ton  cloaa  by  the  mutiny  of  1897.  "It*  capture  by 
the  mutineers,  its  siege,  and  it*  subsequent  recapture  oy  the 
British  have  been  often  told,  and  nothing  beyond  a  short 
notice  is  called  for  here.  The  outbreak  at  Mesrut  occurred  on 
th*nightofthel0thMeyl897.  Imraediatelyaitertberonr- 
dat  of  their  o Boers,  the  rebel  soldtaiy  **t  out  for  Delhi  about 
39  miles  distant,  and  on,  the  following  morning  entered  the 
city,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  city  mob.  HrFraser, 
the  commissioner,  Mr  Hutohinaon,  the  collector,  Captain 
DesasW  the  oomrnendant  of  the  palac  juaids,  and  the  Rev. 
Hr  Jennings,  the  residency  chaplain,  wen  at  once 
murdered,  aa  wen  ako  most  of  the  civil  and  non-effloial 
iMuilent*  whose  house*  wen  lituated  within  the  city  wall*. 
The  Britiah  troops  in  cantonment*  conaiited  of  three  regi- 
ments of  native  infantry  and  a  oattary  of  artillery.  These 
oast  in  their  lot  with  the  mutineer*,  and  commenced  by 
killing  thekomcars.  The  Delhi  magaiine,  than  the  largest 
in  the  north-west  of  India,  was  in  the'  charge  of  lieutenant 
Wilhmghby,  with  whom  wen  two  other  officers  and  *fx 


i  killed  by  the  explosion,  • 


territory,!! 
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Lieutenant  Wulonghby  Bubeaqnently  died  of  hi*  injuries ; 
the  remaining  three  succeeded  in  making  their  escape. 
The  occupation  of  Delhi  by  the  rebels  ni  the  signal  for 
risings  in  almost  every  military  station  in  North-Western 
India.  His  revolted  soldiery  with  one  accord  thronged 
townrda  Delhi,  and  in  a  short  time  the  city  m  garrisoned 
by  a.  rebel  army  variously  estimated  at  from  50,000  to 
70,000  disciplined  men.  The  ponaiooed  king,  Bahadur 
ShiUt,  was  proclaimed  emperor;  bis  sons  vers  appointed  to 
Tsriona  military  commands.  About  fifty  Europeans  and 
KaraaiMw,  nearly  all  f enisles,,  who  had  been  captured  in 
trying  to  escape  from  tho  town  on  the  day  of  the  outbreak, 
were  confined  in  a  stifling  chamber  of  the  palace  for  fifteen 
day* ;  they  ware  then  brought  out  and  massacred  in  the 
eouctryanL 

The  lunge  which  followed  forms  one  bf  the  memorable 
incident*  of  the  British  history  of  India.  On  the  8th 
Juno,  four  weeks  after  the  outbreak,  Sir  H.  Barnard,  who 
had  succeeded  sa  commander-in-chief  on  the  death  of 
General  Anson,  noted  the  mutineers  with  a  handful  of 
European*  and  Sikhs,  after  a  mm  action  at  Badli  ka-Sarai, 
and  encamped  upon  the  ridge  that  overlook*  the  city.  The 
fore*  was  too  weak  to  capture  the  city,  and  tie  hid  no  siege 
train  or  heavy  guns.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  hold 
the  position  till  the  arrival  of  roinforcementa  and  of  • 
siege  bain.  During  the  next  three  months  toe  little 
British  force  on  the  ridge  were  rather  the  besieged  than 
the  besiegers.  Almost  daily  saDjee,  whiah  often  turned 
into  pitched  battle*,  were  made  by  Ae  robols  upon  the 
over-worked  handful  of  Europeans,  Sikhs,  and  Gurkha*. 
A  great  struggle  took  place  on  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of 
Pnaner/,  June  33,  and  another  on  the  USth  August ;  tot  on 
both  occasions  the  mutineers  war*  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 
General  Barnard  died  of  cholera  in  July,  and  waa  tnoeeeded 
by  General  Archdale  Wilton.  Meanwhile  reinfonamsnta 
and  siege  artillery  gradually  arrived,  and  early  in  Septem- 
ber it  waa  resolved  to  make  the  assault.  The  first  of  the 
heavy  batteries  opened  fire  on  the  8th  September,  and  on 
the  13th  a  practicable  breach  wa*  reported  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  lith  the  assault  waa  delivered,  the  point*  of 
attack  being  the  Saaharir  bastion,  the  water  bastion,  the 
Kashmir  gate,  and  the  Lahore  gate.  The  assault  waa 
thoroughly  successful,  although  the  column  which  was  to 
enter  the  city  by  the  Lahore  gats  sustained  a  temporary 
check.  The  whole  eastern  part  of  the  city  was  retaken, 
hut  at  a  loss  of '66  officers  and  110*  men  killed  or  wounded, 
out  ot  the  total  strength  of  9868.  Fighting  oontinued 
more  or  leas  during  the  next  six  days,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  20th  September  that  the  entire  city  and  palace  were 
occupied,  and  the  reconquer*  of  Delhi  was  complete.  Dur- 
ing the  siege,  the  Brituh  force  sustained  a  low  of  1013 
officers  and  men  killed,  and  3837  wounded.  Among:  the 
killed  was  General  John  Nicholson,  the  leader  of  one  of 


the- act  of  leading  his  men,  in  the  first  day*  fighting, 
lived,  however,  to  learn  that  the  whole  city  had  been  recap- 
tured, and  died  on  the  23d  September.  On  the  flight  of 
the  mutineers,  the  king  and  several  members  of  the  royal 
family  took  refuge  at  Eumiynn't  tomb.  On  receiv- 
ing a  promiaa  that  hit  life  would  be  spared,  the  last  of  the 
house  of  Timor  surrendered  to  Major  Hodson;  ha  was 
Bangoon.  Delhi,  thna  ream- 
me  months  under  military  autho- 
rity. Owing  to  the  murder  of  '  ""  --■>■  — 
the  lines,  tl 
Hindus  were  a 
)me  time  Mahometan*  were  rigorously 
was  made  over  to  the  civil  authorities 

__ till  1861  that  the  civil 

ware  regularly  reopened.     The  shattered  walls  of 


_  the  marks  of  the  cannonade  of 
September  1857.  Since  that  date,  Delhi  has  nettled  down 
into  a  prosperouB  commercial  town,  and  a  great  railway 
centre.  The  lines  which  start  from  it  to  the  north,  south, 
east,  and  weat  bring  into  it*  rawer*  the  trade  of  many  dis- 
tricts. But  the  romance  of  antiquity  still  linger*  around 
it,  and  Delhi  waa  selected  for  the  scene  of  the  Imperial 
Proclamation  on  the  let  January  1677. 

An  ucslliot  chapter  on  Delhi  will  be  found  In  Mr  Siege's 
Pail  of  O,  JfroW  X»™.  In  preparing  tha  »ootb  account,  the 
■natei  lib  ban  been  chiefly  drawn  from  the  staaml  WwWtml 
AeamU  tflhlM  DUriH,  together  willi  81r  J.  W.  KaWt  JTufor*- 
IftluSqm,  War.  (rf.  w.  H.) 

DELIA,  a  festival  of  Apollo  held  in  Deloe.     It  included 
athletic  and  musical  ooutcsta,  for  which  the  prise  was  a 
d  palm.     This  festival  waa  mid  to  have 
1  by  Theseus  when  returning  from  Crete. 
't  special  interest  in  maintaining  it* 

DELILLE,  JacQuna  {1738-181!),  a  French  poet,  waa 
bom  on  the  B2d  of  June  1738,  at  Aiguea-Pera*  in 
Anrsrgna,  Ham**  an  illegitimate  child,  and  was  connected 
by  hie  mother  with  the  famny  of  tba  Chancellor-  d* 
l'HopUal.  With  very  slender  mean*  of  support  ha  waa 
educated  at  the  college  of  Listen*,  in  Paris,  and  made  such 
progress  in  hi*  studies  aa  augured  well  for  his  future  dis- 
tinction. When  hi*  education  waa  irnrnpemai,  h*  was 
forced  to  accept  of  a  very  humble  situation  s*  elementary 
teacher  in  the  college  'of  Beanvaii ;  but  this  was  soon 
"""""""'  ~  "  'the  more  honourable  station  of  professor  of 
Amiens.  After  returning  to  Pari*,  where  he 
oDuunea  a  professorship  at  the  College  de  la  March*,  he 
speedily  acquired  a  considerable  poetical  fame,  wtlieh  waa 
greatly  increased  by  the  publication  (1789)  of  hie  transla- 
tion of  the  Georgia  of  Virgil,  which  he  had  begun  at 
Amiens.  Voltaire  wa*  greedy  struck  with  the  enterprise 
and  the  success  of  DatiUe:  and  without  any  f— fnnl 
aoquamtanc*  with  the  poet  he,  of  hi*  own  accord,  recom- 
mended hbn  and  hi*  work  to  the  good  graces  of  the 
Academy.  He  wa*  at  once  elected  a  member,  but  wa*  not 
admitted  until  1774  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Bichelieu, 
who  alleged  that  he  was  too  young.  He  now  aimed  at  a 
higher  distinction  than  even  a  saJwlwi  *m"V""  of  the 

and  in  the  Jardiu,  which  he  published  in  1783,  h*  mad* 
good  his  pretension*  sa  an  original  poet.    Before  he  hi  * 
■'■-=-- ■"  -of  hianex- 


gonefar  in  the 

not,  indeed,  published 

he  made  a  journey  to 


iy  of  hi*  ot 

i  in  the  t 
Oa  hi* 


which  wa* 
of  the 


ambassador  M.  d*  Choieaul  Goofier. 

Paris  he  lectured,  in  his  capacity  of  professor,  on  the  Latin 

poet*,  and  wa*  attended  by  a  numerous  audience,  who  were 


fame  and  fortune,  though  without  awarding  my  mora 
publications,  till  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  he. was 
reduced  to  poverty,  and  (haltered  himself  in  retreat  from 
the  disaster*  which  surrounded  him.  He  quitted  Paris, 
and  retired  to  St  Die,  the  native  place  of  Madame- Deliile  ; 
and  here- he  completed,  in  daep  solitude,  hi*  translation  of 
~    "    rbiah  b*  had  begun  many  years  before.    A 


to  Basle  end  then  to  Glaireass 
in  Switzerland,  a  oharming  village  on  the  Ink*  of  Beams, 
opposite  Roussean'a  inland  of  St  Pierre.  Much  delighted 
with  this  enchanting  country,  and  with  the  reception  which 
he  met  from  it*  inhabitants,  lie  ooru  pied  himself  constantly 
in  the  composition  of  poetry,  and  here  finished  hi*  fibasm* 
eh*  Ciumpt,  and  his  poem  on  the  Trow  Signa  dt  la 
TTL  —  » 
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n  Germany,  where 

/,  ]u   passed   two 

jean  in  London,  cliiefly  employed  in  translating  Faradut 
Led,  Id  1801,  finding  that  he  might  return  safely  to 
Peril,  he  did  bo,  carrying  with  him  hii  '""■""  Potticai 
gncydop&dia.  He  returned  hit  professorship  and  hie  chair 
at  the  Academy,  but  lived  in  retirement  Hie  later  poem* 
were  very  numerous,  bat  were  not  fitted  to  increase  hi* 
reputation,  which  reeta  mainly  on  hie  translation  of  the 
Gtorgui  and  hie  Jardva.  In  hie  later  yours  ha  became 
blind.     He  (lied  on  the  l«t  May  1813. 

DaElIe  left  behind  hiin  little  proa*.  Hii  pnfua  to  th*  tnunla- 
tion  of  the  ffmyfci  ii  an  able  aaaay,  and  contains  many  eacellent 
faints  on  me  art  and  difficulties  of  tnuuUtiuu.  Ha  wrote  me 
article ''UBrnye^mthe^topajMntawwI!*.  Thefollowmg 
ti  th*  list  of  hii  poetical  works  :~Lm  StntaiA  JWfe,  trot/dim 
n  m  fHBvpb,  Fait,  17W,  178*  17Sfi,  18»  ;  La  Jardk*,  ea 
coa-ra  oh.nta,  1780,  new  edition,  Loudon,  1800,  Piria,  1(01 ; 
V  Banana  ia  Oittmat,  ™  In  CUoraiqva  Prmmim,  1800  j  AMu 
Fugitivci  1801 ;  DOAyntmh  wr  TlnuwhaiU  it  (Ami,  nn'«  dv 
fvuiajs  in  Sm'al  ©ofAaraT,— poems  tradnlt  da  l'AngUili  da  Medame 
k  Ducheaat  d*  Devonshire,  1801 ;  La  Filit,~pa&aa,  en  quatre 
chants,  London  and  Parla,  180S  ;  VX**d*  i*  RfmJe,  tradnaU  n 
«n  Jfiaaasts,  1806;  rimafimatiB*,  poama  en  haft  chut*,  1800  j 
£ar  TV™  JUyiw.  A  la  Baton  IBM  ;  Xa  Cmvrtalitm,  1811  A 
eoDeotioD  given  nnder  the  titlo  of  Aftfe  LSvmu,  1801,  waa 
disavowed  bj-lMilh, 

DELIRIUM,  a  temporary  disorder  of  the  mind  gene- 
rally occurring  in  connection  with  some  form  of  bodily 
disease.  It  may  vary  in  intensity  from  alight  and  occasional 
wandering  of  the  mind  and  incoherence  of  expression,  to 
fixed  delusions  and  violent  mtar*»c*J  excitement,  and  again  it 
may  be  associated  with  more  or  lea*  of  coma  or  insensibility 

&)Iihtal  Diausxe).  Delirium  ii  apt  to  occur  in  moat 
sob  of  an  acnte  nature,  each  as  fevera  or  inflammatory 
affections,  in  injuries  affecting  the  brain,  in  blood  diseases, 
in  conditions  of  oihanstion,  and  as  the  remit  of  the  action 
of  certain  specific  poisons,  such  at  opium,  Indian  hemp, 
belladonna,  chloroform,  and  alcohol.  The  form  of  delirium. 
which  ia  due  to  the  action  of  the  last-nnmed  eubttenca  ia 
one  of  great  importance  from  its  comparative  frequency, 
and  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Delirium  Tremens. 

Daliriuni'lVemsnsisonnof  a  train  of  symptoms  of  what 
la  tanned  in  medical  nomenclature  acute  alcoholism,  or 
recent  excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed  that  this  disorder,  although  arising  in  this 
manner,  rarely  cornea  on  as  the  remit  of  a  single  debauch 
in  ft  pane*  unaccustomed  to  the  abuse  of  stimulants,  bat 
generally  occurs  in  oaaaa  where  the  nerrout  system  has 
been  already  subjected  for  a  length  of  time  to  the  poison- 
ous action  of  alcohol,  to  that  the  complaint  might  be  more 
properly  regarded  as  acute  supervening  on  chronic  alcohol- 
ism.    It  is  equally  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  habitual 

It  was  long  supposed,  and  is  indeed  still  believed  by 
some,  that  delirium  tremens  only  cornea  on  when  the  supply 
of  alcohol  has  been  suddenly  out  off ;  but  this  view  ia  now 
generally  rejected,  and  then)  is  abundant  evidence  to  snow 
that  the  attack  cornea  on  while  the  patient  is  atuT  oonttDU- 
ing  to  drink.  Even  in  those  cases  where  several  daya 
bave  elapsed  between  the  cessation  from  drinking  and  the 
seizure,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  interval  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  have  shown  themselves,  ono 
of  which  is  aversion  to  drink  aa  well  ae  food — the  attack 
being  in  moat  instances  preceded  by  marked  derangement 
of  the  digeative  function*.  Occasionally  the  attack  is  pre- 
cipitated in  persona  predisposed  to  it  by  the  occurrence  of 
soma  acute  disease,  such  aa  pneumonia,  by  accidents,  such 
at  bums,  also  by  severe  mental  strain,  and  by  the  depii- 
vatioa  of  food,  even  where  the  supply  of  aloohol  it  lets 
than  would  have  been  likely  to  produce  it  otherwise. 
'Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  taken 
hat  been  vary  large,  the  attack  it  sometimes  ushered  in 


le  of  the  earliest  indications  of  the  approaching  attack 
lirium  tremens  is  sleeplessness,  any  rest  the  patient 
obtain  being  troubled  by  unpleasant  or  terrifying 
at  day  there  is  observed  a  a 


by  fits  of  an  epileptiform  character.      Holes  a 
more  frequently  the  subjects  of  delirium   trem 

One  of 

may  obtain  being  troubled  by  unpleasant  or  terrifying 
dreams.  During  the  day  there  is  observed  a  certain  reat- 
lettneM  and  irritability  of  manner,  with  trembling  of  the 
hands  and  a  thick  or  tremulous  articulation.  The  skin  is 
perspiring,  th*  countenance  oppressed-looking  and  flushed, 
the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble,  and  there  Is  evidence  of  con- 
siderable bodily  prostration.  These  symptoms  increase 
each  day  and  night  for  a  few  days,  and  then  the  character- 
istic deluhun  it  superadded.  Tho  patient  ft  in,  a  state  of 
mental  confusion,  talks  incessantly  and  incoherently,  has 
a  distressed  and  agitated  or  perplexed  appearance,  and  a 
vague  notion  that  lie  it  punned  by  tome  one  seeking  to 
injure  him.  Hi*  delusions  are  usually  of  transient  charac-. 
tor,  but  ha  is  constantly  troubled  with  visual  hallucinations 
in  the  form  of  disagreeable  animals  or  insect*  which  he 
imagines  he  ease  all  about  him.  Ha  looks  suspiciously 
around  him,  turns  over  hit  pillows,  and  ransacks  his  bed- 
clothes for  tome  fancied  object  he  supposes  to  be  concealed 
there.  There  it  constant  restlessness,  a  common  form  of 
being  that  he   ia  not  in  hit  own  house,  but 


get  up  again.  The  trembling  of  the  muscles  from 
nam*  of  the  disease  if  derived  is  a  prominent  but 
not  invariable  symptom.  It  is  most  marked  in  thomtuclea 
of  the  band*  and  arms  and  in  the  tongue/  The  character 
of  the  delirium,  is  seldom  wild,  or  noisy,  but  it  much  more 
commonly  a  combination  of  busy  restlessness  and  indefinite 
fear.  When  spoken  to  the  patient  can  answer  correctly 
enough,  but  immediately  thereafter  relapses  into  bit  former 
condition  of  incoherence.     Occasionally   maniacal  syinp- 

violent,  and  the  case  thus  assuming  a  much  graver  aspect 
ttjaaj  one  of  simple  delirium  tremens. 

In  mutt  case*  the  symptoms  undergo  abatement  in  from 
three  to  tin  days,  the  cessation  of  the  attack  being  marked 
by  the  occurrence  of  sound  sleep,  from  which  the  patient 
awakes  in  hit  right  mind,  although  in  a  state  of  great 
physical  prostration,  and  in  great  measure  if  not  entirely 

Although  generally  the  termination  of  an  attack  of 
delirium  tremens  it  in  recovery,  it  occasionally  prove*  fatal 
by  the  supervention  of  corns,  end  convulsions,  or  acute 
mania,  or  by  exhaustion,  more  especially  when  any  acute 
bodily  disease  is  associated  with  the  attack.  In  certain 
jjHtaaot*  delirium  tremens  it  bat  the  beginning  of  serious 
and  permanent  impairment  of  intellect,  as  is  not  nnfre- 
quentiy  observed  in  confirmed  drunkards  who  have  Buffered 
from  frequent  attack*  of  this  disease. 

The  treatment  of  delirium  tremens  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion  among  medical  men,  and  the  result  hat 
been  that  more  rational  views  now  prevail  on  the  subject 
than  formerly.  Thin  change  it  doubtless  in  great  measure 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  clearer  ideas  respecting  the  real  nature 
and  true  cause  of  the  malady  which  extensive  and  accurate 
observation  has  afforded.  The  theory  once  ao  widely 
accepted,  that  delirium  tremens  wtt  the  result  of  tho  too 
sudden  breaking  off  from  indulgence  in  alcohol,  led  to  its 
treatment  by  regular  and  often  large  doses  of  stimulants,  a 
practice  fraught  with  mischievous  results,  since  however 
much  the  delirium  appeared  to  be  thus  calmed  for  the  time, 
inuoua  supply  of  the  poison  which  was  the  original 
if  the  disease  inflicted   serious  damage  upon  tho 
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wain,  and  led  in  many  ;nstsncet  to  bio  subsequent 
OBvialopitwDt  of  insanity.  Tne  ioraor  system  of  proscribing 
luge  don*  of  opium,  with  tilt  view  of  procuring  sleep  ai 
■B  hazard*,  was  no  lata  peruieioua ;  and  there  ii  reaaon  to 
fear  thai  not  a  few  Meat  of  delirinm  tremsna  have  ended  in 
fatal  coma  from  what  was  in  reality  opinm  poisoning.     In 


eehai 


much  interest  a*  the  production  of  a  foreigner,  and  as  oon- 
taining  many  acnte  observation*  on  the  causes  of  the 
excellence  of  the  EnglUh  constitution  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  conntriea.  It  it.  howerer.  wanting  in  breadth 
J  ~~'"~r.  being  written  before  the  period  whan  constitutional 
pbiloaophioiil  manner.      Bevend 


ra  of  the  disease  which  now  prevail,  recogn 
the  delirium  a*  the  affect  at  onoe  of  the 


The  v 


of   alcohol   upon   the  brain   and 

encourage  reliance  to  be  placed  for  ita  eon  upon  the  entire 

withdrawal,  in  moat  instances,  of  stimulants,  and  the  liberal 

sdmiriistration  of  light  nutriment,  in  addition  to 
and  geatlfl  bat  firm  control,  without  mechanical 

mora    eavore    cases,   where   there    it  great 

atdativee  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and  many  substance*  cits 

in  email  quantity,  and  preferably  by  hypodermic  injection, 
are  undoubtedly  of  value  ;  and  chloral,  either  alone  or  In 
conjunction  with  bromide  of  potassium,  often  answers 
even  better.  Bach  remedial,  however,  should  be 
njaajplnaawd  with  great  caution,  and  only  under  ntadinal 


_  also  wrote  A 

Parotid  brtvttn  the  A'njrfuA  Ootrnmtnt  and  Uu  form* 

Ootnmnt  afSttdm  (17T3),  A  Hutory  af  (As  Flagsllar.U 

of  food,    (1782),  baaed  npon  a  work  of  Koilean'a,  An  £uay  on  (Ac 

Union  ofSoettand  and  Sngland  (1787),  and  one  or  two 


Stimulants  may  be  called  for  where  the  delirinm  tmrrntr 
the  low  or  adynamic  form,  and  the  patient  tenda  to  link 
from  exhaustion,  or  when  the  attack  U  complicated  with 
some  other  disease.  Such  caaea  are,  however,  in  the 
highest  degree  exceptional,  and  do  not  affect  the  genera] 
principle  of  treatment  already  referred  to,  which  inculcate* 
the  entire  withdrawal  of  stimulants  in  the  treatment  of 
ordinary  attacks  of  delirium  tremens.  {i.  o.  a.) 

DELTTZSCH,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  at  the  head  of  a  district  in  the  department  of 
If  eraeburg,  situated  on  the  Lober,  an  affluent  of  the  Molds, 
1 2  miles  north  of  Leipaic  at  a.  railway  junction.  Ita 
public  baildings  comprise  an  old  castle  of  the  1  ith  century 
now  need  as  a  female  penitentiary,  one  Eoruan  Catholio 
and  three  Protestant  churches,  a  normal  college  (ScAuf- 
lArtrtmiitar)  established  in  1873,  and  several  other 
educational  institutions.  Besides-  A'uA*Jtuonj,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  beer,  it  manufacture*  tobacco,  cigars,  shoos,  and 
hosiery;  and  coal-mining  is  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Originally  a  settlement  of  the  Serbian  Wanda,  and  in  the 
12th  century  part  o(  the  possessions  of  the  bishops  of 
Ueresburg,  Delitasch  ultimately  passed  to  the  Saehaen- 
Uerseburg  family,  and  on  their  extinction  in  1738  waa 
incorporated  with  Electoral  Saiony.  Ehrenberg,  the 
famous  naturalist,  waa  bom  in  the  town  in  1796.  Popula- 
tion in  1875,  8236. 

DELOLME,  Jixi  Louis  (1740-1606),  jurist  and  con. 
atitntional  writer,  was  bom  at  Qcneve  in  '1740.  Ha 
studied  for  the  bar,  and  had  entered  on  the  profession  of  an 
advocate  in  hie  native  town  when  he  was  obliged  to 
emigrate  on  -account  of  the  publication  of  a  pasjahlat 
entitled  Szamm  dt  troit  part*  dt  droit,  which  gave  offence 
to  the  authoritiat  of  the  town.  He  found  an  atrium  in 
England,  where  he  lived  for  several  yean  on  the  meagre 
and  precarious  income  derived  from  occasional  contributions 
to  various  journals.  He  maintained  an  honourable  in- 
dependence, however,  until  1775,  when  he  found  himaolf 
conpellod  to  accept  aid  from  *  charitable  society  to  enable 
bun  to  return  home.  He  died  at  Sewen,  a  village  in  lbs 
canton  of  Schwyta,  on  the  16th  Jury  1808.  During  hit 
exile  Delolme  made  a  careful  study  of  the  jftrfjeh  con- 
stitution, the  result!  of  which  he  published  in  his  ia  Com- 
**Mtitm.  dc  FAutfltrrt  (Amsterdam,  1771),  af  which  an 
enlarged  and  improved  edition  in  English  appeared  in 
1 772,  end  waa  several  timet  reprinted.     The  weak  canted 


DELOS,  now  Milcra  Dili,  at  Little  Deloa,  fa 
it  from  Mtyali  Dili,  or  Great  Deles,  an  island  in  the 
jEgean,  the  smallest  but  most  famous  of  the  Cyctadea,  and, 
according  to  the  ancient  belief,  the  spot  round  which  the 
group  arranged  itself  in  a  nearly  circular  form.  It  ia  a 
rugged  mass  of  granite,  about  IS  square  miles  in  extent,  in 
37*33'  H.  lit  and  35*  17'  E.  long.,  about  half  a  mile  lo 
the  east  of  Mogali  Dili,  or  Ebeaeia,  and  two  miles  to  the 
west  of  Myoonos.  Towards  the  centre  it  rises  to  its  great- 
est height  of  360  feet  in  the  steep  and  rocky  peak  of  Mount 
Cynthus,  which,  though  overtopped  by  several  eminence! 
in  the  neighbouring  ialandi,  it  very  conspicuous  from  the 
surrounding  tea.  It  la  now  completely  destitute  of  trees : 
bnt  it  abounds  with  brushwood  of  lantiak  and  dftua,  and 
here  and  there  affords  a  patch  of  corn-land  to  thu  occasional 
sower  from  Myoonos.  Of  the  many  traditions  that  wars 
currant  among  the  ancient  Greeka  regarding  the  origin  of 
Deloe— or,  as  they  sometime*  named  it,  Aateria,  Ortygia, 
Chlamydia,  or  Pyrpile— -the  moat  popular  deacribet  it  as 
struck  from  the  bed  of  the  lee  by  a  dint  of  Neptune's 
trident,  and  drifting  devious  through  the  Jjgean  till  moored 
by  Jupiter  aa  a  refuge  for  hie  persecuted  Letona.  .  It  waa 
soon  after  flooded  with  the  birth-radiance  of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  and  became  for  ever  sacred  to  these  twin  deities  of 
light.  The  island  first  appears  in  history  as  an  Ionian  colony 
and  the  seat  of  a  great  Ionic  festival  to  which  the  Athenians, 

ttaaplt,  or  sacred  ship,  with  a  number  of  Dehaste,  «<*poi, 
or  sacred  delegate*.  In  the  6th  century  n.o.  the  influence 
of  the  Dalian  Apollo  was  at  ita  height ;  Folycratet  of 
Samoa  dedicated  the  neighbouring  itlend  of  Bhanaii  to  hie 

service,  and  PiaitrratnscI  Athens  canaed  all  the  area  within 
sight  of  the  temple  to  be  cleared  of  the  tombs  by  which  its 
sanctity  was  impaired.  About  a  hundred  years  afterwards, 
of  the  Pelopopucaian  war  (426  n.o.),  the 


elaborate  lustration,  ca  used 
every  tomb  to  be  removed  from  the  island,  and  established. 
a  law  that  aver  after  any  one  whose  condition  teemed  to 
threaten  its  pollution  by  either  birth  or  death  should  be  at 
once  conveyed  from  ita  shores.  And  even  this  waa  not 
accounted  sufficient;  for,  in  433,  they  cx^-Ued  all  ita 
secular  inhabitant*.  After  the  overthrow  of  Corinth, 
in  146  B.C.,  me  commercial  element  which  had  in  all  pro- 
bability been  present  from  the  first  in  the  religious  galher- 
tly  forward,  and  Deloa  became  the 

"    thridatio  war  it  waa 

il  of  the  Sithynian 


a  by  Menoj 


*  of  the -Egeen.     In  the  MiUiridatw  w 

enophanee,  the  general  of  the  X — ,_ 

„  .„  , er  recovered  itt  former  prosperity,  though 

it  ia  said -that,  under  the  Roman  empire,  10,000  slaves 
watt  mnnrtirmw  put  up  for  sale  in  a  single  day.  Hadrian 
attempted  to  found  a  city  which  was  to  bear  the  proud 
name  of  New  Athens  ;  but,  when  visited  by  Pauaaniat 
towarda  the  close  of  the  tame  century,  the  whole  island 
wit  almost  depopulated.  It  it  now  absolutely  without  a 
inhabitant,  though  during  the  rammer  months 
over  with  their  flocks  from  Myeonoa 
igioua  centre  it  ia  replaced  by  Tenua- 


few  shepherds  ew 
r  Bhenei*.  .  A*  a 
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re  by  the  flouriehing  port  cf  Syra. 
Beaidns  the  site  of  the  chief  eettlement  or  oily,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  spot*  of  antiquarian  interest  which  can  still  be 
identified  : — the  temple  of  Apollo,  •  splendid  building  of 
the  Done  order  which,  in  the  word*  of  Mr  Tozer,  now 
tonne  "a  confused  heap  of  white  marble  fragment*, 
column*,  biusat,  and  entablatures,  lying  indiscriminately 
together  ;"  the  portico  erected  by  Philip  of  Mncedon ;  the 
bees  (within  the  temple  ana)  of  the  colcesal  statue  dedi- 
cated to  the  Dalian  Apollo  by  the  people  of  Naxo*  ;  a 
theatre  of  Parian  marble  on  the  elope  of  Mount  Cynthus  ; 
a  temple  to  Isis,  furthsr  np  tha  hill,  which  probably 
explain*  the  myth  of  the  connection  between  the  brook 
Inopua  and  the  Nile  ;  the  so-called  "  treaiuiy  "  of  Deloe  ; 
an  tonic  temple  on  the  enmmit ;  and  the  circular  tank  or 
take  which  supplied  the  water  for  the  religion!  rite*.  The 
ordinary  building*  on  the  island  were  constructed  .of  native 
granite,  but  marble  wa*  imported  for  the  nobler  edifices, 
which  were  destined  to  serve  aa  so  many  qoanie*  to  tha 
modifoval  builder*  of  Constantinople  and  Venica 

Res  Leake.  XcrAtrn  On**;  Ballliir,  "Hilton*  d*  rial*  de 
DUO*,''  1b  JHsMfrW de  [Acad,  ia  Imcrtp. ;  Scfcwenck,  AfkBNnHS, 
part  L  1825 ;  Tossr,  "  Dslce  aud  Bbasia,"  In  Anadrng,  1871 : 
L;b*giio,K«*mAa  no-  ZWtn,  Perls,  1875. 

'  DE  LOUTHERBOUBO,  Philip  Jaxh  (1740-1813), 
an  artist  of  remarkably  vcmtilo  ability  and  interesting 
personality.  He  was  bom  at  Btrasburg,  31st  October 
1740,  where  his  rather,  the  representative  of  a  noble  Polish 
family,  practised  miniature  painting  in  a  semi-amateur 
manner ;  but  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  naturalized,  and  exerted  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  scenery  of  the  English  stage,  aa  well  a*  on 
the  artist*  of  tha  following  generation,  Turner,  Martin,  Ac. 
Young  De  Loutherbourg  was  intended  for  the  Lutheran 
ministry,  and  was  educated  at  the  timvenrity  of  Strasburg. 
Aa  the  calling,  however,  was  foreign  to  his  nature,  he 
inaiated  on  being  a  painter,  and  placed  himself  under  Yanloo 
in  Pari*.  The  result  was  the  immediate  and  preoocioua  de- 
velopment of  extraordinary  powers.  Besides  this  triumph, 
and  independently  of  it,' he  became  a  figure  in  the  fashion- 
*ble  society  of  that  day,  and  the  friend  of  such  men  aa 
Diderot,  who  had  just  then  mainly  contributed  to  make 
Oeaner  celebrated.  He  was  dented  into  the  French 
Academy  below  the  age  required  by  the  law  of  tha  institu- 
tion, and  painted  landscapes,  sca-stonns,  battles,  all  of 
which  had  a  celebrity  above  those  of  the  specialists  then 
working  in  Pari*.     By  temperament  whatever  was  extra- 


euarr*  appeared  in  all  he  did.  Ei&dSbut  was  made  by  tha 
exhibition  of  twelve  pictures,  including  Storm  at  Sunset, 
Night,  Morning  after  Rain;  and  when  he  painted  common 
things,  u  a  group  of  aaaes,  ha  gave  the  picture  sneh  a 
fantaatio  title  aa— Father  and  Mother,  little  ranfan, 
Aunt  and  Uuole  a  la  Bretagno,  Cousin  Germain,  and 
tha  Ferrnquier  of  all  the  Family.  In  the  next  stage  of 
Li*  life  we  find  him  travelling  in  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and'  Italy,  distinguishing  himself  aa  much  by  mechanic 
inventions  as  by  painting.  One  of  these,  constructed  at 
his  native  city,  wt*  the  wonder  of  the  day,  showing  quite 
— w  effeota  produced  in  a  model  theatre.  The  exhibition 
zhta  behind 


of  lights 


d  canvas  representing  tha  n 


il  and  geuae,  with  loose  threads  of  silver, 
and  won,  were  hi*  device*.  Charles  Blanc  says  one  of  these 
carious  models,  called  "Le  BenphinT' atOl  existed  in  the 
Palais  Boyal  at  the  date  of  publication  of  hi*  work,  £oU 
frsmfttitn.  Having  repaired  to  London,  Da  loutherbourg 
waa  employed  by  Gumok,  who  offered  him  .£800  a  year  to 
apply  hat  mechanism*  to  Drnry  Lane,  and  to  superintend 
<Ue   scene-painting,  which  ha  did  with  complete  success, 


All  this 
Loutherbourg  from 
Ushant,  1794,  and  oi 


nfUng  a  new  era  in  the  adjuncts  of  the  stage.  Uaniek  * 
own  piece,  the  Chrutmot  Tate,  and  the  pantomime,  1781-3, 
introduced  the  novelties  to  the  public,  and  tha  delight  not 
only  of  the  minimi,  bnt  of  Reynold*  and  the  artists,  waa 
unbounded.  The  green  trees  gradually  became  russet,  the 
moon  rote  and  lit  the  edges  of  passing  cloud*,  and  all  the 
world  wa*  captivated  by  effects  we  now  take  little  notice  of. 
ttinmph  awaited  him  on  hi*  opening  an 


Fallen  Augels  raising  the  Palace  of  Pandemonium.  Da 
Loutherbourg  ha*  been  called  the  inventor  of  the  pano- 
rama, but  thin  honour  doe*  not  belong  to  him,  although  it 
first  appeared  about  the  same  time  a*  the  eidophuaicou. 
The  first  panorama  waa  painted  aud  exhibited  try  Barker 
tha  elder. 

did  not  in  tha  least  prevent  Do 
iting.  Lord  Howe's  Victory  off 
large  novel  pictures,  were  commis- 
sioned for  Greenwich  Hospital  Gallery,  where  they  still 
remain.  His  grandest  work,  tha  Destruction  of  th*  Ar- 
mada, ia  one  of  the  finest  sea-fights  aver  realized  on  canvas. 
He  painted  also  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  and  several 
historical  works,  one  of  these  being  the  Attack  of  the 
Combined  Annie*  on  Valenciennes,  1793.  He  waa  made 
R.A.,  in  addition  to  other  distinctions,  in  1761,  shortly 
after  which  date  we  find  an  entirely  new  mental  impulse 
taking  possession  of  him.  He  joined  Balsamo,  Comte  de 
Caglioatro,  and  Unveiled  about  with  this  extraordinary 
person, — happily  leaving  him,  however,  before  the  priests 
in  Rome  condemned  him  to  death.  We  do  not  hear  that 
Meemer  bad  attracted  De  Loutkerbourg,  or  that  the  Revolu- 
tion carried  him  away,  nor  do  we  find  an  exact  record 
of  his  connection  with  Caglioetro ;  hut  there  exists  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1789,  A  Lin  of  a  feu  Cma  per- 
formed by  Mr  and  ilri  Dt  Lavthtrbourg  without  2Itdidnet 
which  relates  some  very  remarkable  examples  of  such  enraa. 
Cagl  ioetro  had  led  him  to  seek  the  philosopher's  atone,  bnt 
his  success  was  frustrated  by  a  female  relative  breaking  in 
on  his  nocturnal  experiments  and  destroying  the  crucible 
at  the  very  moment  of  projection.  He  died  11th  Merck 
1812.  Hie  publication*  are  few, — some  sets  of  etchings,  and 
Unglith  Scenery,  1803.  Hie  colour  ia  hot  and  brown, 
which  has  injured  his  fame  aa  a  painter. 

DELPHI,  AcXd*/,  a  town  of  ancient  Greece  in  tha 
territory  of  Phocis,  famous  aa  the  seat  of  the  most 
important  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  waa  situated 
about  six  milee  inland  from  the  shores  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  in  a  rugged  and  romantic  glen,  closed  on  the  K.  by 
the  steep  wall-like  nndcr-cliffs  of  Mount  Fernowls  known 
a*  the  Fhsdriades,  or  Shining  Rocks,  on  the  E.  and  W. 
by  two  minor  ridgee  orspuis,  and  on  the  8.  by  the  irregular 
heights  of  Mount  Cirpbis,  Between  the  two  mountains 
the  Fleistns  flowed  from  east  to  west,  and  opposite  the 
town  received  the  brooklet  of  the  Oastalian  fountain,  which 
rose  in  a  deep  gorge  in  tha  centre  of  the  Parnassian  cliff. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  tnwn  ia  now  occupied  by  the  village 
of  Oaatri,  and  the  natural  features  of  the  scene  have  been 
somewhat  altered  by  tha  earthquake  of  1870 :  but  the 
tnain  points  of  interest  can  still  be  distinguished. 

The  principal  building  of  Delphi  was  tha  temple  of 
Apollo,  which  stood  immediately  under  the  shelter  of  tha 
northern  cliff.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  the  Doric  order 
outside,  and  of  the  Ionic  within.  The  front  waa  built  of 
Parian  marble,  and  the  sculptural  decoration  ware 
extremely  rich.  One  pediment  was  adorned  with  repre- 
sentation* of  Latona,  Diana,  Apollo,  and  tha  Setting  Sun, 
and  the  other  with  Dionysus  and  the  Thyiades ;  tha 
eastern  architrave  was  hung  with  gilded  shields  presented 
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by  the  Atheniana  1mm  the  ipoili  0*  U erathrm,  and  lb* 
roten  with  similer  trophies  taken  by  the  JJtolian*  from 
the  Gaols ;  while  among  the  subject*  of  the  metopes  in 
mentioned  Hercules  slaying  the  I^erneen  Hydra,  Bellerophon 
and  thn  Cbinuara,  Zem  and  Mimas,  Pallas  and  EOcelsdha, 
and  Dionysus  aad  a  Giant  In  the  pnmaot  war*  inscribed 
tho  maxims  of  the  Sevan  Sages  of  Greece ;  in  the  rella 
wu  the  sacred  hearth  with  a  perpetnal  fin  and  the 
eV^oAoc,  or  navel-stone,  which  wu  supposed  to  mark  the 
centra  of  the  world  ;  and  in  the  adylun  was  the  sacred 
tripod  and  the  subterranean  chamber  from  which  the 
vapour  of  prophecy  ascended,  Of  lest  important  buildings 
maj  be  mentioned  the  Letcht,  or  public  hall,  the  wall*  of 
which  were  adorned  with  the  work*  of  Polygnotn*  and 
other  maeter-piscu  of  ancient  art ;  the  theatre,  where  the 
musical  contests  connected  with  the  Pythian  games  were 
held ;  the  Stadium,  of  which  there  are  etill  eonaiderebta 
remain* ;  and,  in  the  suburb  of  the  una  name,  the  Pj&m, 
or  assembly  hall  of  the  Amphietyonio  Council.  The  town 
was  entered  from  the  east  by  a  road  from  Bosotia  known 
as  tho  Sehiate,  or  Cloven  Way,  and  from  the  west  by  the 
great  Crimean  road,  which  was  used  by  the  pilgrims  who 
came  from  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  by  another  which 
stretched  north-west  to  Amphissa.  The>»  road*  were 
"  e  property  of  the  temple,  end  shared  in 
each  Amphietyonio  state  was  bound  to 
b  repair  within  its  own  boundaries.  About 
«  the  north  of  the  town,  on  the  side  of  Mount 

_ ,    aa  the  famous  Corydan  care,  a  large  grotto  in 

the  limestone  rock,  which  afforded  the  people  of  Delphi  a 
refuge  daring  the  Fenian  invasion.  It  is  now  called  in  the 
district  the  Seranf  Aulai,  or  Forty  Courts,  and  is  said  to 
be  capable  of  holding  3000  people. 

Of  the  origin  of  toe  Delphian  oracle  nothing  is  known. 
One  legend  told  how 'the  prophetic  virtase  of  the  site 
were  discovered  by  a  shepherd  whose  goats  began  to 
frisk    about  under   the   influence    of    "-        <■■■■■■ 


Cretan   ship  in*  the   neighbouring  golf,  and  consecrated 


the  < 


It  a 


i   that 


the)  place  was  the  seat  of  a  religions  establishment 
previous  to  its  connection  with  the  worship  of  Apollo; 
bat  its  whole  historic  importance — which  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated — is  entirely  dne  to  this  connection.  The  first 
temple  of  stone-  wu  reputed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
semi-mythical  personages  Trophonins  and  Agemedes.  It 
was  burned  down  in  6*3  B.o.,bat  wu  soon  after  replaced  by 
the  building  which  hu  already  been  described.  The  con- 
tract for  the  work  wu  taken  by  the  Athenian  family  of  the 
AlcnuBonids.who  wereet  that  tame  in  exile  from  the  tyranny 
of  Hippies.  They  employed  the  architect  Spintbarns,  and 
acquired  gnat  credit  for  the  disinterested  liberality,  with 
which  they  accomplished  their  task.  The  principal  facts 
in  the  history  of  Delphi  hsve  already  bain  narrated  in  the 
article  AMrmoiTOsri  (rol.  L  p.  773),  where  the  reader  will 
also  find  an  account  of  the  relation  in  which  the  temple 
stood  to  the  statu  of  Greece.  It  only  remain*  to  tell  bow 
the  sanctuary  and  its  treasures,  which  had  been  rairecnlonsly 
-tared  from  the  Persian*  and  the  Gauls,  were  put  under 
contribution  by  Sail*  for  the  pej-nwnt  of  hi*  soldiers  ; 
how  Nero  removed  no  fewer  than  500  braaen  image*  fi — 
the  aacred  precincts  ;  and  how  Constantiue  the  Great 
riohed  hie  new  city  by  the  sacred  tripods,  the  statues 


s,  the  Apollo,  and  the  celebrated  Pan 

rl  by  the  Graek  cities  after  the  conclusion  of  the 

war  with  the  Medea.  Julian  afterwards  sent  Oributae  to- 
restore  the  temple;  hot  the  oracle  responded  to  the 
emperor's  enthasium  with  nothing  bat  a  trail  over  the 
glory  that  bad  departed. 


e  for  a-  dstsIM  description   of  the 
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second  wntury  of  the  Christum  em ;  the  ft 

intrruting    descriptions  j    sad    among    idol .     .., 

Dt  rtliaUm  U  tnaaOo  AimUinii  mphia,  Copenhagen,  IS27  : 
Hnllmann,  Kt-flrilciM  dm  MpliMu*  OraJxU,  1887  ;  Gotta,  Dai 
Dd&itcJ*  OnM,  ISM  ;  Cortias,  Atadota  DtljAica,  iSel; 
rkhUemsrui  In  Allscmiiyu  ZtUttna,  187i. 

DELPHINIA,  a  festival  of  Apollo  held  annually  on  the 
7th  of  tlie  month  Mnnychion  (April)  at  Athena,  where  he 
wu  styled  Delphinios.  All  that  is  known  of  the 
ctnemonies  is  that  a  number  of  girl*  proceeded  to  his  temple 
carrying  suppliants'  brunches  and  seeking  to  propitiate 
Apollo,  probably  u  a  god  having  influence  on  the  sea.  It 
wu  at  this  time  of  year  that  navigation  opened  again  after 
the  storms  of  winter, 

DELTA    See  Phtsmu  Geoqhafhy, 

D3LU0,JaUiA*mj-i  (1 737-1817),  geelogist  end-mete- 
orologist, bom  at  Genera,  February  S,  1 727,  wu  descended 
from  a  family  which  had  emigrated  from  Lucca  and  settled 
at  Geneva  in  the  16th  century.  His  father,  Francois 
Delnc,  wu  the  author  of  some  -  publications  in  refuta- 
tion of  Handarille  and  other  rationalistic  writers,  which 
are-beat  known  through  Rousseau's  humorous  account  of 
hil  ennui  in  reading  them ;  and  he  gave  his  eon  an 
excellent  education,  chiefly  in  mathematics  end  natural 
science.  On  eompletbj;  it  be  engaged  in  commerce,  which 
principally  occupied  the  first  forty-six  yean  of  his  life, 
without  any  other  Interruption  turn  that  which .  wu 
occasioned  by  some  journeys  of  business  into  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  a  few  scientific  exclusions  among 
the  Alps.  Daring  these,  however,  be  collected  by  degrees, 
in  conjunction  with  hil  brother  Gaillanme  Antoine,  n 
splendid  munum  of  mineralogy  and  of  natural  history  in 
general,  which  wu  afterward*  increased  by  Lin  nephew 
Andre'  Delnc,  He  at  the  same  time  took  a  prominent  part 
In  politics.  In  1768  ha  wu  tent  to  Pari*  on  an  embassy 
to  the  poo  de  ChoiuaL  whoso  friendship  be  succeeded  in 
gaining.  In  1770  he  wu  nominated  one  of  the  Council 
of  Two  Hundred.  Three. -sum  later  unexpected  reverse* 
in  business  made  it  advisable  for  him  to  quit  hie  native 
town,  which  be  only  revisited  once  for  a  few  days.  The 
change  wu  welcome  in  so  far  u  it  wt  him  entirely  free 
for  acieutiflo  pursuits',  and  it  wu  with  little  regret  that  he 
removed  to  England  in  1773.  Ha  wu  made  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  in  the  same  year,  and  received  the 
appointment  of  reader  to  Queen  Charlotte,  which  he  eon 
tinned  to  hold  for  forty-four  yean,  and  which  afforded  him  - 
both  leisure  and  a  competent  income.  In  the  latter  pert 
of  his  life  he  obtained  leave  to  make  several  toon  in 
Switzerland,  Fiance,  Holland,  and  Germany.  In  German} 
he  passed  the  six  years  from  1798  to  1804 ;  and  after  his 
return  he  undertook  a  geological  tour  through  England. 
When  he  wu  at  Qottingen,  in  the  beginning  of  hie  German 
tour,  he  received  the  compliment  of  being  appointed 
honorary  professor  of  geology  in  that  university ;  but  he 
never  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  a  professorship. 
He  was  also  a  correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  and  a  number  of  several  other  scientific  associa- 

Hia  favourite  studies  were  geology  snl1  meteorology. 
The  situation  of  hie  native  country  had  naturally  led*  him 
to  contemplate  the  peculiarities  of  the  earth's  structure, 
and  the  propertiu  of  the  atmoaphi 
played  in  mountainous  countries,  ai 

rinoera  veneration  f c 

disposition  to  defend  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation. 

against     tho     criticism   whose     priuciim 
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this  field  l  and  he  to  generally  anpposed   to  have  hod 
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gnat  saooee*  in  mooring  the  objections  which  had  been 
advanced  by  bis  antagonist*  against  the  comparatively 
recent  formation  of  tho  present  continents.  According  to 
Ouvicr,  he  ranked  among  the  first  geologist*  or  his  ago. 
Hit  prmnipp)  geological  work,  Lettret  phyiiqua  tt  m-ritc* 
war  Ikutoire  de  la  tern  (6  Tola.  8vo,  The  Hague,  1778), 
m  dedicated  to  Qneen  Charlotte.  It  dealt  with  the 
appearance  of  mountains  and  the  antiquity  of  the  human 
race,  explained  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic  creation  a)  10 
many  epochs  preceding  the  actual  state  of  the  globe, 
and  attributes  the  deluge  to  the  filling  np  of  cavitie* 
supposed  to  hare  been  left  void  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  This  attempt  to  reconcile  religion  and  science, 
ao  often  since  repeated,  was  ingenious  and  for  a  time 
successful  with  .moat  mind*.  The  theory  of  the  Mosaic 
daya  was  maintained  in  one  form  or  other  by  several  later 
geologists  of  high  repute,  though  it  is  scarcely  now  thought 
worth  discussion  by  any  to  whom  that  title  can  jnstly  be 
applied. 

Delne'a  original  experiment*  relating  to  meteorology  are 
more  valuable  to  the  natural  philosopher  than  moat  of  his 
geological  work ;  and  he  discovered  many  facta  of  consider 
aide  importance  relating  to  heat  and  moisture.  He  noticed 
the  disappearance  of  heat  in  the  thawing  of  ioa  about  the 
same  time  that  Black  founded  on  it  his  ingenious  bypotbesU 
of  latent  heat  He  ascertained  that  water  was  more 
dense  about  40*  Fahr.  than  at  the  temperature  of  freezing, 
expanding  equally  on  each  side  of  the  maxim  Bat ;  and  he 
was  the  originator  of  the  theory  afterward  re-advanced  by 
Daltonr  that  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  contained 
In  any  space  is  independent  of  the  presence  or  density  of 
the  air,  or  of  any  other  elastic  fluid ;  tb  ough  it  appears 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  some  of  the  experi- 
menta  of  Delne'a  great  rival,  Bauasnre,  a  philosopher 
who,  a*  he  very  candidly  allows,  made  in  many  respects 
more  rapid  progress  in  hygrometry  than  himself.  Doluc's 
comparative  experiments  on  his  own  hygrometer  and  on 
Sausaiire's  show  only  that  both  an  imperfect ;  but  it  may 
be  inferred  from  them  that  a  mean  between  the  two  would 
in  general  approach  much  nearer  to  the  natural  eeal*  than 
either  taken  separately.  It  appear*  also  probable  that 
Banssnre'a  is  rather  less  injured  by  time  than  Delne'a,  which 
has  been  found  to  indicate  an  increasing  amount  of  moan 
moistu.ro  every  year. 

Deluc  was  a  man  of  warm  feelings,  and  of  gentle  and 
obliging  manners,  and  his  literary  and  scientific  merit*,  as 
well  aa  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  service  of  the 

Sueen,  insured  her  respect  and  kindness.  He  saw  her 
lily  for  many  years,  and  in  hi*  last  illness,  which  was  long 
aud  painful,  ehe  showed  bim  repeated  marks  of  benevolent 
regard.  He  died  at  Windsor  on  the  7th  of  November 
1817. 


.  .  l: ,  of  tin  nature  snd  range 

of  hie  scientific  activity.     His  Bithtrcha  mr  Ut  nudUeatiait  id 
"■     (1  vol*.  Ito,  Goners,  1771|  *  vols.  Svo.Tar.  17H), 
ty  accurate  sad  ingenious  experiment*  n 
and  tin  iadicatioos  of  hygrometers  and 

Truss.  1778, 

whish  resembled  a  mercurial  thermometer,  with  sn  irory  bulb, 
which  expended  by  moisture,  and  untied  .the  mercury  to  descend. 
The  Ant  correct  mis*  ever  published  for  measuring  heights  by 
the  barometer  were  those  he  gsvs  la  tb*  BWt  Trmt.,  1771,  p. 
1M.  His  LMrw  sir  IBitttS*  sfesinu  it  la  Ttrrt  (Sve,  Far. 
1798)  were  addreasad  to  Professor  MaMheek.  The  substance 
had  eanafa  appeared  in  the  Journal*,  PJkssspit,  for  17H,  1791,  and 
1798.  Tb*  volume  contain*  an  essay  written  lor  a  prise  at 
Haarlem  in  1791,  bat  wtthoot  success,  on  tb*  eristence  of  a 
Oeneral  Prfcoiple  of  Korallty.  It  else  gives  a*  interesting 
account  of  aunts  conversatione  of  the  anther  with  Teltaim  end 
Deloc  was  an  srdent  admirer  vt  Bacon,  en  whose 


%  ahawLsg  then 


the  bed  feltb  Of  tb*  French  trasalator,  whoW 


omitted  many  passages  favourable  to  revealed  religion,  and  Me* 
tUUPkOoHpliu  it  Ssem  (avals.  8vn,  Paris,  1803),  ilvingsnia. 
tereattni  view  of  the  pones*  of  nature]  safenoe.  xiflm  no-  ft 
Okruhaiuim,  (Berlin  and  Hanover,  1801  ISO*)  we*  a  oxntro- 
vareial  oorrespondenos  with  Dr  Teller  of  Bedln  in  regard  to  tb* 
Moeaio  cosmogony.  His  TraiU  tUnnOair*  i,  GOfygi*  (ore,  l-axis, 
1809,  also  in  English,  by  Dalaflte, the  acme  year),  wis  prindpeJlt 
intended  SB  a  refutation  of  the  Yuloanisn  system  of  Hutton  sod 
F  layfair,  who  deduced  the  changes  of  the  earth's  structure  from  the 
operation  ol  Are,  and  attributed  a  higher  antiquity  to  the  present 
stste  of  the  continents  than  is  required  in  the  Ueptunian  system 
adopted  by  Deluo  after  Dolomieu.  He  sent  to  the  Boysl  Society, 
in  1809,  a  long  paper  on  separating  the  chemical  from  the  elec- 
trical effect  oi  the  pile,  with  a  description  of  the  electric  column  and 
asrial  electroscope,  in  which  he  advanced  opinions  so  little  in 
unison  with  the  latest  discoveries  of  the  day,  that  the  council 
deemed  it  inexpedient  to  admit  them  Into  the  JVnmanlfonx 
He  had,  indeed,  on  othsr  occasions  shown  somewhat  too  much 
eeeptietsni  in  the  rejection  of  new  fact* ;  and  be  had  never 
bean  convinced  even  of  Oevendish's  nil- important  dhnovsrr  of 
the  composition  of  water.  Tb*  paper  was  afterwards  published 
in  Nicholson's  Jmrtal  (uri.),  end  the  dry  column  described  in 
it  was  oonstmctsd  by  various  experimental  philosophers.  Many 
other  of  bis  papers  on  subjects  ldndred  to  those  already  men- 
tioned sre  to  be  found  hi  the  Treaisoeftau  and  In  the  flsTs- 
mtsiosl     Mag/ant.       See     rhilonfkval    llapmnt,    Hcvembar 

DELUGE,  a  submersion  of  the  world,  related  by  veffcras 
rations  a*  having  taken  place  in  a  primitive  age,  and  in 
which  all,  or  nearly  all,  living  beings  are  said  to  have 
perished.  By  this  definition  we  exclude  all  partial  floods, 
and  also  the  theory  which  would  account  for  dolugn  stories 
as  exaggerations  °'  traditions  of  local  inundations.  Upon  a 
low  level  of  culture,  aa  Ton  Hahn  ha*  shown,  the  ■maiiij 
of  the  most  striking  event*  ia  hardly  preserved  even 
for  a  few  generations.  It  is  best  therefore  to  regard  the 
story  of  the  delnge  aa  a  subdivision  of  the  primitive  man's 
cosmogony.  Tho  problem  with  which  he  had  to  deal  an 
a  complicated  one, — given  the  eternity  of  matter  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  world.  The  best  solution  which  pre- 
sented itself  (and  that  only  to  the  shrewder  taoee)  wee  to 
represent  creation  ae  having  taken  place  repeatedly,  and 
die  world  a*  having  passed  through  &  aeries  of  demolition! 
and  reconstructions.  (See  Cosmogony).  This  explains 
the  confusion  between  the  creation  and  the  deluge  noticed 
by  various  travellers,  e.g.,  among  the  Iroquois  and  the 
Santal* — a  contusion,  however,  which  is  only  apparent,  for 
the  deluge  is,  when  thoroughly  realised,  practically  a  second 
creation.  Thus  Manni  the  hero  of  the  Indian  flood-story, 
was,  by  permission  of  Brahma,  the  creator  of  the  present 
human  race,  Noah  is  called  by  Arabic  writer*  "  the 
second  Adam,"  and  Hani  might  with  as  good  a  right  be 
called  the  Noah  aa  the  Adam  of  New  Zealand.  We,  in  the 
adult  age  of  the  world,  have  renounced  those  mythical 
forms  of  expression,  bat  we  still  retain  ranch  of  the  feeling 
which  prompted  them.  The  wonder  of  creation  is  even  to 
m  constantly  renewed  in  spring  ;  to  primitive  man  it  nu 
renewed  in  a  special  sense  in  each  of  die  great  world-cycle* 
of  mythology.  We  may  lay  it  down,  then,  a*  a  canon  at 
the  outset,  that  the  various  deloge-etoriea  most  be  viewed 
in  combination,  and  explained  on  a  common  principle.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  he  careful  not  to  confound  different 
"  deposit*  "  of  tradition,  and  most  regard  primarily  the 
earliest  and  most  original  forma  of  myths.  As  in  the  esse 
of  the  cosmogonies,  a  few  typical  specimens  will  be  ail  that 
osa  here  be  described, 

L  Among  the  Semitic  race*  the  seniority  belong*  to  the 
Babylonian*.  Till  lately,  the  only  version  of  their  start 
known  to  us  was  that  of  Berowo*  (Mailer,  FnymMta,  il 
B01),  who  relates  that  the  god  Krono*  appeared  to 
Xisnthma,  tenth  king  of  Babylon  \tf,  Noah,  tenth  patriarch] 


DELUGE 


of  d»  birds  is  mentioned. 


he  ship  (a*  it  is  celled) 
in."   where    Xfsnthrus 

kit  companion*  disappeared  V.  ths  "  translation  "  of 
Enoch].  The  duration  of  the  aslnga  is  Dot  stated,  and  ita 
cause  ia  left  to  be  inferred  bom  the  special  commendation 
of  Xisathras  for  hie  ptety.  Berotu*  has  evidently  drawn 
from  cuneiform  aourc**.  but  those  sources  h*n  not  jot 
been  discovered.  Our  moat  TaluabU  authority  for  the 
Babylonian  deluge-story  i»  the  portiaa  of  the  1  Ith  lay  of 
the  great  mythological  epic,  discovered  by  Mr  George  Smith. 
"  l  the  library  of  King  Aasurbani— '  —  ' 
rat  660  B.a,  but  the  Arcadian  orig: 

_      _i   translated   may  well  (say*  the 

Assyriologue,  Dr  Schrader)  ha**  been  eompoeed  between 
1000  and  2000  B.O,  while  the  myths  themselves  will  of  eouree 
be  much  older.  The  hero  of  the  deluge  baara  the  name  of 
Tim-ii  ("  the  eon  of  life,"  tf.  Tammni),  for  so,  with  Mr 
Seyce,  the  signs  ahonlJ  moat  probably  be  read.  Ha  ia 
tailed  ths  aon  of  TJbara-tuta,  an  Aecadian  name  meaning 
•*  the  aplandonr  of  annaat "  (Lenormant,  Bane).  Thia 
Tendon  of  the  atory  differa  in  aeveral  respects  from  that  of 
Baroaa*.  The  deity  wlui  warn*  Tamsi  is  Hes  (god  of  know- 
ledge and  of  the  waters),  who  order*  him  to  build  a  ship, 
and  to  put  into  it  hit  household  and  hi*  wealth  and  the 
batata  of  the  field.  All  thi*  ia  related  by  Tamo  to  the 
(solar)  herq  "  Iidnhar."  Ho  tell*  how  he  eoated  the  ship 
within  and  without  with  bitumen  (<f.  Gen,  vi  li),  bow 
to  intrusted  all  to  *  "  seaman,"  how  Samoa,  the  eon-god, 
tad  other  gola  (Haa  a  not  now  meutioned)  aent  rain,  and 
how  the  rain-flood  "  destroyed  all  life  from  the  faoo  of  the 


h."     (Why  the  deluge  was  **nt  i*  a  little  oiuwrtain, 
ng  to  the  motilated  condition  of  the  tablet*.)     On  the 


earth.' 

seventh  day  there  waa  a  calm,  and  the  ahip  stranded  on 
lb*  mountain  Nuir.  Another  *eren  days,  and  Tamai  let 
oat"  *  dove"  (1),  then  a  swallow,  both  of  which  returned, 
and  *  raven  which  did  not  return.  Then  ha  left  the  ahip 
and  nude  *  libation ;- Mr  Smith's  "altar"  is  nnoertain. 
Finally,  He*  intaroedei  with  Bel  that  there  be  no  aaeond 
deluge,  after  which  "  Tamai  and  hla  wife,  and  the  people, 

Booh  are  the 

i  narrative,  or 


n  welded  together  by  an 
editor. 

H  The  Jewish  narrative,  like  the  Babylonian,  ha*  been 
thought  to  consist  of  two  documents,  an  Elohistio  and  ■ 
Yohvistic,  which-  hare  been  connected  by  an  editor.     They 

Smc  to  differ  in  various  details,  —a.?.,  in  the  duration  of 
flood  (the  Elohiat  extends  it  to*  whole  solar  year),  and 
in  the  Ascription  of  me  introduction  of  the  animals  into 
the  ark  (the  Elohiat  alludes  to  ths  legal  distinction  between 
dean  nnd  unclean).  But  they  have  certainly  the  aamo 
origin,  for  they  entirely  coincide  in  the  main  outline*  (e.g., 
m  Merinfng  the  flood  to  the  depravity  of  mankind,  in  the 
mode  of  Noah's  rescue,  and  in  the  promise  that  the 
catastrophe  ahonld  not  recur),  and  even  in  not  a  few  ex- 
pressions, among  which  are  the  names  for  the  flood  and  die 
uk.  They  agree,  further,  in  this  important  point,  thai 
some  expressions  point  to  *  universal  deluge,  others  to  one 
which  only  affected  a  level  inland  region  like  that  of 
Mesopotamia.  We  naturally  ask,  therefore,  are  the'  fc 
involuntary  exaggerations  1  or  "  survivals  "  of  a  primeval 
myth!  Both  views  are  held  by  respectable  dittos;  bnt 
the  latter  la  more  favoured  by  analogy  and  by  t  ha  remark- 
able parallelism  between  both  the  biblical  narrative* 
(•apeetaDy  the  Yahvistio)  and  the  Babylonian. 

Those  two— the  Babylonian  and  the  J  swish— are  the 
only  fully  developed  ana*)  stories  told  by  any  of  the 


Semitic  nation*.  In  what  relation,  then,  do  they  ihsnsl  to 
each  other!  Waa  the  Babylonian  borrowed  from  the 
Jewish  (or  from  Mime  earlier  form  of  the  story,  of  which 
the  Jewish  is  an  abridgment),  or  vice  vena  t  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Babylonian  story  as  a  whole  perhaps  produces  an 
impression  of  greater  originality  than  the  Jewish ;  for  (not 
to  mention  other  points)  in  the  former  the  order  in  which 
the  birds  are  sent  out  ia  much  more  naturaL  On  the  other, 
the  "ark,*  or  rather  "cheat,"  of  the  Jewish  narrative 
sounds  mora  archaic  than  the  "  ehip  "  of  the  Babylonian 
The  word  for  "  deluge "  in  Genesis  ia  also  evidently 
archaic,  u  appear*  from  the  facta  that  it  only  occurs  onca 
again  (Psalm  zxix.  31,  and  that  the  editor  in  Genesis 
needed  to  explain  it  by  the  word  "water"  (Gen.  vi.  IT, 
"the  flood,  viz.,  water").  It  ia  possible,  therefore,  to 
bold  that  the  Jewiah  story  is  a  distinct  offshoot  of  a 
common  Semitic  tradition.  Bolder  critics  will  maintain 
that  the  aoeount  in  Genesis  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  other  narrative*  which  can  be  explained  by,  and 
are  therefore  possibly  dependent  upon,  parallel  Babylonian 
narratives.  (See  Butloxu  and  Ooskoqonv).  They 
will  urge  that  "cheat1'  may  have  been  substituted  for 
"  ahip "  to  avoid  *n  anachronism,  mankind  in  Noah's 
time  not  having  perhaps  reached  tile  sea ;  and  that  the 
archaio  word  for  "deluge "  does  not  prove  the  antiquity  of 
loped  delnge-story  ;  also  that  there  are  traces  in 
Genesis  (tea  iv.  17-24,  vL  1-S)  of  another  and  presumably 
native  Hebrew  view,  according  to  which  the  moral  degenera- 
tion of  nan  was  explained  without  a  ilslugo.  Ths  question 
it  a  large  one,  but  may  perhaps  be  reduced  to  this — Oan  the 
Yahvistio  narrative  m  Genesis  be  safely  broken  up  into 
sevoral  1  There  is  aome  evidence,  both  internal  and  (see 
the  prophetic  references  to  Genesis)  external  to  show  that 
it  can,  bnt  it  would  be  premature  in  thia  place  to  pro- 
nounce whether  the  evidence  ia  sufficient,  it  will  hardly 
bo  possible,  however,  to  derive  the  Yahvistic  flood-story  from 
Babylonia,  and  not  the  Elohistio,  a*  lasf  been  suggested; 
for  thangh  ths  former  is  nearest  to  the  Babylonian  atory 
{n.g.,  it  ascribes  the  flood  entirely  to  a  rain-storm,  whereas 
tbelsttwintroduceealaothewatersbel0wtheflrmam9.it), 
the  latter  agrees  with  it  in  all  essential  point*,  and  even  in 
the  minor  point  of  the  bitumen.  Let  it  bo  remarked  in  pass- 
ing that,  even  if  the  material  of  the  biblical  narrative*  be 
taken  from  the  Babylonian,  the  format  have  received  a 
peculiar  and  original  stamp,  both  by  their  anonotheism.  and 
dy  the  moral  significance  so  emphatically  given  to  the  catas- 
trophe, jnst  as  by  the  addition  of  the  lovely  story  of  the 
rainbow  the  Elabist  ha*  produced  a  conclusion  far  superior, 
artistically  ■peaking,  to    that   of   his    Babylonian   prtde- 

m  Another  of  the  great  countries  by  which  ths 
Israelite*  might  have  been  influenced  waa  Egypt ;  but 
in  this,  even  more  than  in  a  former,  case  a  direct 
Egyptian  influence  is  out  of  ths  question.  The  deluge- 
story  was  entirely  unknown  is  the  Nile-valley.  It  is 
commonly  said,  but  erroneously,  thai  thia  waa  owing  to 
the  absence  of  tuddtn  catastrophe*  of  the  nature  of  an  in- 
undation. Bat  if  the  terrestrial  deluge  is  really  (boo  below) 
only  a  tranaformation  of  the  celestial,  there  la  no  reason 
why  the  story  should  not  have  grown  up  in  Egypt,  if  the 
imagination  of  ita  inhabitant*  pad  invited  such  a  develop- 
ment ;  for  the  germ*  of  the  deluge-story  certainly  existed 
in  Egypt  The  Soot  tf  (As  Diad  constantly  refers  to  the 
sun-god.  Be,  a*  voyaging  in  a  boat  on  the  celestial  ocean  ; 
and  a  atory  in  an  inscription  of  the  archaio  period  (Set!  L) 
embodies  *  conception  altogether  analogous  to  that  of  the 
narrative  in  Genesis.  According  to  this  myth — which  ia 
described  by  M.  Neville—  Re,  the  creator,  being  disgusted 
[  mankind,  resolves  to  exterminate  them. 
I  human  blood  to  flow  to  Helinpobs, 
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upon  which  Ra  ropenta,  aud  nmti  with  uplifted  hand  not 
to  destroy  mankind  again. 

IT.  The  deluge-story  exists  in  several  forms  in  Indian 
literature.  It  does  not,  however,  appeal  to  be  a  genuine 
Aryan  myth,  for  there  is  no  clear  reference  to  it  in  the  Jiig 
Ytda.  The  'Satapatha  Brahmana,  where  it  first  occur?, 
was  written  (Weber)  not  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
Another  version,  in  whioh  the  lacuna?  of  the  earlier  one 
■re  filled  np,  it  given  in  the  Afahdbhdmia,  hat  this  poem, 
though  it  existed  in  part  before  the  Christian  era,  did  not 
assume  it*  present  form  till  long  afterwards.  A  third 
reraion,  still  more  decidedly  Indian  in  character,  is  given 
in  the  Bh&gavola  Purdrut,  bat  the  earliest  possible  date 
of  this  work  is  the  12th  century  A.D.,  which  deprives  its 
account  of  the  deluge  of  all  claim  to  originality.  It  is 
worth  noticing,  however,  that  it  agrees  with  the  biblical 
narrative  in  two  subordinate  points — the  introduction  of 
animala  into-  the  ark  or  box,  and  the  interval  of  seven  days 
between  the  warning  and  its  fulfilment  The  principal 
feature  of  the  oldest  flood-story  is  the  part  assigned  to  the 
fish,  which  warns  Mann  of  the  deluge,  and  ultimately  saves 
him  by  drawing  hi*  ship  to  a  northern  mountain.  The 
selection  of  the  fish  (which  is  dearly  divine)  is  so  out  or 
character  with  the  moat  genuine  portions  of  Aryan 
mythology  that  it  proves  the  foreign  origin  of  the  Indian 
narrative,  perhaps  we  may  even  say,  the  Semitic  origin. 
Not  that  the  fish-god  is  peculiar  to  the  Semi  tic  world,  but 
that  he  is  un- Indian,  and  can  so  easily  have  reached  India 
from  a  Semitic  source.  If  the  Indians  sent  apes,  sandal- 
wood, and  purple  (both  namea  and  things)  to  Assyria,  why 
should  not  the  flood-story  have  been  sent  in  exchange  with 
other  products  of  Mesopotamia  t  True,  the  fish  does  not 
appear  in  the  present  form  of  the  Mesopotamian  story,  but 
it  probably  did  appear  in  the  original  myth,  for  among 
the  titles  of  the  god  who  warned  Tamil  (see  abovs)  are 
"  fish  of  the  abyss,"  "  beneficent,  saviour  fish."  We 
admit  the  strong  local  colouring  of  the  Indian  story, 
whioh  deceived  even  Weber  (bat  not  Barnoaf),  bat  this 
is  exactly  paralleled  by  the  Hottentot  eolooriug  (Bleek) 
Df  several  South  African  stories  of  Christian  origin. 
Whether  the  early  Iranians  had  a  flood-story  is  perhaps 
uncertain,  -since  the  Anata  gives  but  little  information 
respecting  mythology,  and  it  has  not  come  down  to  as 
complete.  But  none  was  known  to  the  Persians  about 
1000  a.d.  (al-Birnnl). 

T.  In  Greece  there  appear  to  have  been  several  floating 
Hood-stories,  which  in  time  became  localised  and  attached 
to  the  namea  of  heroes.  They  all  represent  the  flood  as 
destroying  all  but  a  few  men,  and  even  in  their  least 
original  forms  they  still  contain  many  peculiar  features 
which  can  only  have  arisen  from  an  independent  exercise 
of  the  mytbopceic  faculty.  The  most  famous  of  them  is 
that  of  Deucalion,  and  of  this  the  earliest  and  simplest 
form  is  in  Pindar  (Olymp.  ix.  61),  who  identifies  the 
mountain  where  Deucalion  and  Fyrrha  landed,'  and  where 
without  marriage  they  "gat  themselves  a  race  from  stones  " 
(not  a  late  Greek  etymological  fancy,  for  it  recurs  among 
American  tribes),  with  Mount  Parnassus.  Apollodorus (about 
100  B.O.)  has  infused  fresh  life  into  this  story,  perhaps  from  a 
Semitic  source ;  he  extends  the  range  of  the  flood  to  "  most 
parts  of  Greece,"  and  states  that  Deucalion  (like  Noah  and 
Xisuthrut)  offered  sacrifice  after  the  flood.  Luoian  (160 
*.».),  laughing  in  his  sleeve,  give*  a  still  more  conspicnously 
Semitic  account  (Z>«  dta  Syria,' c.  12, 13),  in  which  we  hear 
for  the  first  time  of  a  "  great  box,"  and  of  "  children  and 
wives,"  "  swine  and  horses,  and  the  kinds  of  lions  and 
serpents,  ifec,  all  by  pain,''  as  entering  the  ark.  It  was  a 
confusion  of  this  kind  which  led  to  the  charge  of  Galena, 
that  the  authort  of  the  books  of  " 
stunp  on  the  story  of  Deucalion 
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>rsions  of  mythic  narratives. 

VI,  America,  which  abounds  in  cosmogonies,  is  naturally 
not  deficient  in  deluge  stories.  Mr  Oatlin  says,  that 
''amongst  120  different  tribes  that  he  has  visited  in  North 
and  Southend  Central  America,  not  a  tribe  exists  tost  boa 
not  related  to  him  distinct  or  vague  traditions  of  saeh  a 
calamity,  in  which  one,  or  three,  or  eight  p 
saved  above  the  waters  on  the  top  of  a  higt 
(Oletpa,  p.  2).  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  tell  how  fat 
Christian  influences  may  have  determined  tlia  form  of  thssi 
stories.  When,  for  instance,  we  find  such  a  peeniiar  poir.t 
aa  the  sending  out  of  the  birds  to  see  whether  the  flood 
had  abated,  ws  are  disinclined  to  build  any  argument  an 
the  circumstance.  We  do  find,  it  i*  true,  strange  point*  of 
agreement  between  the  Greek  and  the  Polynesian  myths, 
yet  considering  the  vast  extent  •  of  Christian  missionary 
activity  in  America,  we  ore  bound  to  special  caution. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  American  delugs-etoriea  convey 
an  impression  that  they  have  lost  much  of  their  original 
accuracy.  The  Polynesian  myths,  on  the  contrary,  are  still 
almost  as  transparent  as  ever.  Bat  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  these  presently. 

Instead  of  proceeding  further  with  a  detailed  examination 
of  myths,  let  us  briefly  touch  on  three  geueral  questions 
arising  out  of  the  subject.  (1.)  Is  the  delugeatory  found 
among  all  national  The  Egyptians  and  (probably)  the 
Persians  had  none  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  exists 
in  non-Mahometan  Africa.  Probably,  too,  large  deductions 
should  be  made  from  the  myths  of  savage  tribes,  on  the 
ground  of  Christian  influences,  even  when  related  by  well- 
informed  travellers.  (2.)  Was  the  deluge-story  propagated 
from  a  single  centre  f  An  affirmative  answer  has  often 
been  returned,  e.g.,  by  Hugh  Miller,  Tatimony  of  On  Soekt, 
p.  283.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  justify  this  from  she 
mere  fact  of  the  superficial  resemblance  of  the  d'~ 
narratives.  These  may  be  accounted  for  (on  tt 
historical  theory  of  the  flood-story)  from  the  si 
the  oirenmstancos  of  partial  floods  everywhere ;  or  (if -we 
regard  it  as  based  on  a  nature-myth)  from  the  fact  chat, 
by  a  fundamental  law  of  psychology,- the  universal  wonders 
of  nature  everywhere  receive  (within  certain  limits)  a 
similar  mythic  expression.  Granting,  therefore,  in  its  fullest 
extent  the  non-originality  of  many  deluge-stories,  we  main- 
tain that  the  evidence  points  on  the  whole  to  the  existence 
of  several  independent  eentree  from  which,  these  stories 
were  propagated.  (3.)  Restricting  ourselves  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  non-biblical  forms  of  the  narrative,  we  now 
inquire,  what  waa  their  original  significance  I  A  provi- 
sional answer,  it  it  true,  has  already  been  given,  bat  one 
which  does  not  account  for  the  peculiar  details  of  the  most 
original  dolose-stories.  The  only  explanation  of  these 
which  has  yet  been  offered  is  derived  from  comparative 
mythology.  It  is  agreed  by  mycologists  that  the  eiclnsise 
subjects  of  really  primitive  traditional  stories  are  frequently 
recurring  natural  phenomena.     Consequently  the  el 


ible  material  when,  at  a  later  poriod  of 
mental  growth,  the  attempt  was  made  to  construct  a  rude 
oosmogonieal  theory.  Those  "  demolitions  and  rooonstruo- 
tiona  "  ef  the  world  of  which  we  spoke  at  the  outset  could 
only  be'  narrated  on  the  basis  of  these  earliest,  simplest, 
most  primitive  myths.  What  then  waa  the  natural 
phenomenon  which,  in  a  mythio  dress,  formed  the  aub- 
atratnm  of  the  deluge-stories  1  Not  merely  an  annually 
recurring  river-flood,  such  as  those  of  th*  Euphrates,  for  the 
phenomenal  basis  of  myths  most  be  something  strikingly 
wonderful  as  well  as  frequently  recurring.  -  This  tha  hum- 
dationa  of  a  river  are  not,  neither  could  they  be  regarded 
aa  calamities.    Bat  the  phenomena  of  the  sky  and  especially 
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if  ths  ni  in,  to  tl»  primltiva  man,  daily  miracles. 
Ecncs  the  theory  (Schirren  Mid  Gerland)  that  the  deluge 
of  the  stories  we  ara  considering  hae  been  transferred  from 
llis  «iy  to  the  earth,  that  it  la  in  a  word  an  ether-myth. 
Hub  modi  of  explanation  ia  not  aot  aside  by  referring  to 
quasi-  historical  details  in  tha  deluge-stories.  For  aa  soon 
aa  tha  mythic  stage  begins  to  be  outgrown,  rations]  inn 
IpplMla  In  this  transitions]  period  (commonly  at  long 
duration)  ths  old  nature-myths  ara  modified.  Soma  mythio 
dements  remain,  othara  ara  tnmsd  Into  proas.  Tha 
ittempt  to  explain  tha  existence  of  the  world  on  the  basil 
of  an  ether-myth  waa  an  early  symptom  of  the  denaturalisa- 
bon  of  which  we  have  spoken.  At  ■  still  more  advanced 
liege  of  the  proems,  tha  flood  often  ceased  to  be  universal, 
and  was  restricted  to  the  home  of  thoae  who  related  ths 
tkry,  or  to  the  region  from  which  they  supposed  themselves 
to  hare  migrated.  At  last  the  shrewder  intellects  («.;., 
among  the  Tahitiani  and  aome  of  the  American  Indians) 
area  clutched  at  phenomena  like  thoae  of  f  oaail-ahella  found 
Da  hills  to  prove  tha  liters!  truth  of  their  deluge. 

The  moat  planaibla  arguments  for  the  celestial  deluge- 
theory  are  derived  from  the  Polynesian  mythology.  In 
tha  flood-story  of  Baiataa,  given  by  Ellis  (Polytntiat 
BmareKtt,  it  68-fi),  the  flotd  rose  "  aa  the  suu  approached 
tha  horizon;'  and  the  island  where  ths  fisherman  found 
refuge  ia  called  Toa-marams,  ml,  moon-tree  [tree  lasiiliiiin, 
op  into  ths  moon),  which  reminds  us  of  the  Teutonic  world- 
oh-tree,  Yggdisjul,  and  the  mythio  mountain  of  the 
Babylonians  (see  below)  and  other  nations.  At  Hawaii  tha 
flood  waa  even  oiled  "  flood  of  the  moon,"  and  at  Haw 
Zealand  "flood  of  day's  eye"  (i.*.,  the  son).  Schirren 
explains  all  these  myths  as  pictures  of  sunset,  just  aa  ha 
derives  the  cosmogonies  from  myths  of  sunrise.  Bnt  moat 
of  them  ara  more  easily  explained,  with  Garland,  aa  ether- 
nryths.  Tha  ann  and  moon  ware  Imagined  an  peeks 
emerging  out  of  a  flood — sometimes  as  canoes,  sometimes  aa 
a  man  and  his  wife — the  sole  survivors  (except  perhaps  the 
atari,  their  children)  from  the  inundation.  There  was, 
however,  no  fixity  of  meaning.  The  atari  were  sometimes 
regarded  as  ships;  but  ao  too  were  the  clouds,  "Tangaios's 
ships."  The  Babylonian  story,  aa  represented  in  ths  11th 
Isdubar  lay,  suggests  a  similar  theory.      Ths  names   of 

"  the  evening-glow."  The  flood  ia  a  rain-flood,  and  the 
■  father  of  the  rain  "  (c/.  Job  xxxriii  SS)  ia  the  celeotisl 
ocean,  which  in  the  original  myth  must  have  been  itself  the 
deluge ;  and  the  "ship"  is  tike  that  in  which  the  Egyptian 
ami-god  voyages  in  the  sea  of  ether.  The  mountain  on  which 
tha  survivors  come  to  land  waa  originally  (aa  in  Polyneeis) 
tha  great  mythio  mountain  (c/1  the  Accadian  ikartai 
farm,  "  monntain  of  the  east  "),  which  joina  the  sky  to  the 
earth,  and  serves  aa  an  axia  to  the  eelaetial  vault.  Traces 
of  an  ether-myth  have  also  been  discovered  in  tha  Indian 
deluge-story,  aa  indeed  ia  only  natural  if  it  be  based  on 
the  Babylonian,  lu  tha  IfaMbMrata,  ths  divine  fish  has 
a  horn  issuing  from  hit  head,  which  reminds  na  of  other 
horned  deities,  whoaa  solar  origin  is  admitted,  euch  aa  Baal 
and  the  Beroaian  Os^mes.  (Bee  also  Schirren,  Waxdtr- 
•oajKB  dir  Neumlaxdcr,  p.  193,  who  is,  however,  too 
fanciful  to  be  a  safe  guide). 

Two  points  should  be  mentioned  In  conclusion.  (1.)' 
Though   a    moral    significance    is    by    no    means    always 


take*  tha  form  not  of  rctrihution  bnt  of  purification,  which 
agrees  with  Plato'a  view  (Timaut,  p,  32).  We  find  it  in 
*■"»*—  among  tha  Quiches,  bnt  thia  may  perhaps  be  a 
late  addition,  aa  ia  certainly  the  esse  in  one  of  the 
forms  of  tha  Tmhitian  myth  (Wait*,  vi  371).  And  (3.) 
ths  dnluga  is  not  always    tha  last   of  those   periodical 


destruction"  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  A 
few  races  suppose  the  lest  link  in  ths  series  to  be  a  great 
fire  which  swept  every  living  thing  from  the  earth,  except 
(as  aome  American  bdhwa  say)  a  few  who  took  refuge  in 
a  daep  cave.  Thia  hut  feature,  however,  has  a  slightly 
suspicions  resemblance  to  Gen.  six.  29,  and,  to  aay  the 
least,  the  conflagration  ia  not  a  myth  of  euch  proved 
antiquity  and  spontaneity  as  the  deluge.  It  is  too  suggaa- 
tive  of  artificial  systems  like  that  of  the  Stoics. 
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DEMADES,  an  orator  and  demagogue  who  flourished 
In  the  4th  century  no.  Be  waa  originally  of  humble  posi- 
tion, and  waa  employed  at  one  time  aa  a  common  sailor, 
bnt  he  rose  partly  by  his  eloquence  and  partly  by  his 
unscrupulous  character  to  a  prominent  position  at  Athens. 
Hs  ssponsed  the  cause  of  Philip  in  the  war  against 
Olynthus,  and  was  thus  brought  into  bitter  and  life-long 
enmity  with  Demosthenes.  Notwithstanding  hie  sym- 
pathies ha  fought  against  the  Macedonians  in  the  battle  of 
Ctuerouee,  after  which  ha  was  Instrumental  in  procuring  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  Maeedon  and  Athens  through  his 
influence  with  Philip.  Be  continued  to  be  a  favourite  of 
Alexander,  and,  prompted  by  a  bribe,  mved  Demosthenes 
and  the  other  obnoxious  Athenian  orator*  from  hie  ven- 
geance. Hie  conduct  in  supporting  the  Macedonian  cause, 
yet  receiving  any  bribes  that  were  offered  by  tha  opposite 
party,  caused  him  to  be  heavily  Sped  mors  than  ones  ;  and 
hie  flagrant  disregard  of  law  and  honour  ultimately  led  the 
oitiiana  of  Athens  to  past  upon  him  tha  sentence  of  stimia. 
Thia  was  recalled  in  323  on  tha  approach  of  Antipater,  to 
whom  the  citiiena  Bent  Demadea  and  Phodon  aa  ambassa- 
dors Before  setting  out  he  persuaded  tha  citizens  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  upon  Demosthenes  and  hie  followers  who 
had  fled  from  Athena.  Harpalns  and  Antipater  both  suc- 
ceeded in  bribing  him  to  their  cause  ;  but  the  latter, 
discovering  while  Demadea  was  with  him  on  another 
embassy  in  SISacorrespoudsnce  which  ihowed  him  to  have 
bean  at  the  same  time  in  communication  with  Perdiecas, 
put  him  to  death  along  with  his  eon  Demeas.  A  fragment 
of  a  speech  bearing  his  name  ia  to  be  found  in  the  Oralortt 
Attiti,  but  its  genuineness  is  exceedingly  doubtful 

DEMERAKA,  or  Dxsntauiv,  a  river  and  county  of 
British  aniens.     See  Gdiaiia. 

DEMETEB.     See  Cntra,  vol  v.  p.  3*6. 

DEMETRIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Demeter,  held  at 


Dr3*ETBITJS  I,  kibg  of  Macedonia,  a  son  of  Antigonue 
and  Stratonice,  surnamed  Poliorata,  or  tha  Besieger. 
Both,  father  and  son  play  aa  important  part  in  tha 
vicissitudes  of  the  Macedonian  empire  after  tie  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  Demetrius  grew  up  to  be  ft  beautiful 
young  man,  reared  in  the  fulness  of  the  new  Macedonian 
Hie,  devoted  to  Greek  science,  and  inspired  with  an  eager 
ambition  to  rival  the  ancient  heroes  of  hia  race.  He  united 
with  these  lofty  alma  a  love  of  Oriental  magnineence  which 
formed  at  ones  ths  ohief  splendour  and  the  principal  weak- 
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ncss  of  his  Macedonian  prototype.  At  the  ego  of  twenty- 
two  ha  to  »ent  by  his  father  against  Ptolemy,  who  hid 
invaded  Syria;  ha  tm  totally  defeated  near  Gasa,  bnt 
soon  repaired  his  loss  by  a  victory  which  he  obtained 
□var  Cilles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Myus.  After  con- 
ducting an  expedition  against  Babylon,  and  engaging  in 
aoverul  campaigns  against  Ptolemy  on  the  coasts  of  Cilicia 
and  Cyprus,  Demetrina  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  250  ships  to 
Athens,  and  restored  the  Athenians  to  liberty,  by  freeing 
them  from  the  power  of  Oaasander  and  Ptolemy,  and 
expelling  the  garrison  which  had  been  stationed  there  under 
Demetrina  Pfaalereus,  After  this  successful  expedition  he 
besieged  and  took  Mnnychia,  and  defeated  Cissander  at 
Thermopylae  His  reception  at  Athena,  after  the  40  victories, 
waa  attended  with  the  greatest  servility;  and  under  the 


a  by  land,  and  completely  destroyed  the  naval 
power  of  Ptolemy.  After  an  interval  spent  at  Cyprus,  he 
endeavoured  to  punish  the  Bhodians  for  having  deserted 
his  cause;  and  his  ingenuity  in  devising  new  instruments 
of  siege,  in  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce  the  capital, 
gained  him  the  appellation  of  Poliorcetea.  He  returned  a 
second  time  to  Greece  ai  liberator.  But  traces  of  Oriental 
despotism  showed  themselves,  and  the  licentiousness  and 
extravagance  of  Demetrina  made  tho  Athenians  regret  the 
government  of  Cassander.  He  soon,  however,  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  successors  of  Alexander;  and  Seteucus, 
Cassander,  and  Lytimachua  united  to  destroy  Antigonua 
and  his  son.  The  hostile  armies  met  at  Ipsus,  301  no. 
Antigonns  waa  killed  in  the  battle,  and  Demetrina,  after 
sustaining  a  severe  lose,  retired  to  Epheaua.  This  reverse 
of  fortune  raised  him  many  enemies  ;  and  the  Athenians, 
who  had  lately  adored  him  as  a  god,  refused  even  to  admit 
him  into  their  city.  But  he  soon  afterwards  ravaged  the 
territory  of  Lysimachns,  and  effected  a  reconciliation  with 
Selencus,  to-  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Stratonioe  in 
marriage.  Athena  was  at  this  time  oppressed  by  the 
tyranny  of  Cassander;  bat  Demetrius,  after  a  protracted 
blockade,  gained  possession  of  the  city,  and  pardoned  the 
inhabitants  their  former  misconduct.  The  loea  of  his 
possessions  in  Asia  recalled  him  from  Greece ;  and  he 
established  himself  On  the  throne  of  Macedonia  by  tho 
murder  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Cassander,  391  b.o.  Bnt 
here  he  was  continually  threatened  by  Pyrrhus,  who  took 
advantage  of  bis  occasional  abaaace  to  ravage  the  defence- 
less part  of  his- kingdom;  and  at  length  the  combined 
forces  of  Pyrrhus,  Ptultur,  and  Lysimachua,  assisted  by 
tha  disaffected  among  his  own  subjects,  obliged  him  to  leave 
Macedonia  after  he  bad  sstion  the  throne  for  seven  yean. 
He  passed  into  Asia,  and  attacked  some  of  the  provinces 
of  Lyaimaebus  with  varying  success ;  but  famine  and 
peatilfncs  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and.  he 
retired  to  the  court  of  Seleucna  to  aeek  support  and 
assistance.  Here  he  met  with  a  kind  reception;  but, 
nevertheless,  hostilities  soon  brnke  Out ;  and  after  he  had 
gained  some  advantages  over  his  son-in-law,  Demetrina  waa 
totally  forsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Hia  eon  Antigonns 
offered  Beleucus  all  his  possessions,  and  even  his  person, 
in  order  to  procure  hia  father's  liberty ;  bnt  all  proved 
unavailing,  and  Demetrius  died  in  tha  fifty-fourth  year  of 
hi>  age,  after  a  confinement  of  three  years,  284  b.c.  TTi» 
remain*  were  given  to  Antigonns,  honoured  with  a  splendid 
funeral  at  Corinth,  and  tho  ace  conveyed  to  Deinetrias.  Hia 
posterity  remained  in  possession  of  the  Macedonian  throne 
till  (he  time  of  Persons,  who  wa*  conquered  by  the 
Romans.      See  Macedonia. 

DEMETRIUS  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  sou  of  Antigonns 
Qonnatas,  who  was  a  eon  of  Demetrina  Poliorcetea,     He 


occupied  the  throne  for  ten  yean,  but  little  is  known  of 


the  CEtoliana.  Only  a  fragment  of  Macedonian  power 
remained  in  Greece ;  a  few  towns  in  the  Peloponnesus  wen 
held  by  Macedonian  governors.     Demetrina  offered  a  alight 


Doson  undertook  the  government  for  his  son  Philip,  who 
was  under  age. 

DEMETRIUS  L,  named  Eater,  king  of  Syria,  waa  sent  to 
Rome  as  a  hostage  during  the  reign  of  Antiochna  Epiphanes. 
Ha  contrived,  however,  to  escape  from  confinement,  partly 
through  the  assistance  of  the  historian  Polybinj,  and 
established  himself  on  the  throne.  He  acquired  his  surname 
from  the  Babylonians  on  account  of  the  expulsion  of 
Heraclidea  from  their  capital,  and  is  famous  in  Jewish 
history  for  hie  contests  with  the  Maccabees.  Demetrina 
fell  in  battle  against  the  usurper  Balis,  about  1  BO  B.C. 

DEMETRIUS  II.,  sttrnamed  Jiicator,  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  lived  in  exile  during  the  usurpation  of  Bales.  At 
the  head  of  a  body  of  Cretan  mercenaries,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Ptolemy  PhUometer,  whose  daughter  he 
married,  ha  regained  the  throne  of  Syria.  His  crucltica 
and  vice*,  however,  ultimately  procured  his  expulsion  from 
the  kingdom ;   and  Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  Bales,  was 

?roolaimed  king  in  hia  stoad  After  ten  years'  captivity  in 
arthia  ha  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  once  more 
npon  tha  throne  ;  but  hia  wife  Cleopatra,  indignant  at  hia 
subsequent  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  Parthian  king, 
procured  his  assassination  (126  b.c). 

DEMETRIUS  HI.,  called  Sucma,  also  Energetea  and 
Philometor,  king  of  Syria,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Antiochna 
Grypus.  By  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  he  re- 
covered part  of  his  Syrian  dominions  from  Antiochus 
Eoeebea,  and  held  his  court  at  Damascus.  He  assisted  tho 
Jewa  against  Alexander  Jatuueus.  In  attempting  to 
dethrone  his  brother  Philip  he  was  defeated  by  die  Arabs 
and  Psrtbiena  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  kept  in  con- 
finement in  Parthia  by  king  Mithridatea  until  his  death. 

DEMETRIUS,  an  orator  and  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
surnamed  Phaltreui,'  from  tha  Attic  demos  of  Phslerus, 
where  he  waa  bom.  He  was  the  eon  of  a  poor  man  named 
Phanostretus,  and  was  a  scholar  of  Theophrastue.  He 
governed  the  city  of  Athens  as  representative  of  Cassander 
for  ten  years,  and  360  statues  were  erected  to  hia  honour. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  old  democracy  by  Demetrina 
Poliorcetea,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  and  escaped 
into  Egypt,  where  he  was  protected  by  Ptolemy  Lugus. 
This  king,  it  is  said,  having  asked  bis  advice  concerning 
the  succession  of  his  children  to  the  throne,  was  advised  by 
Demetrius  to  loavs  his  crown  to  the  children  of  Eurydice, 
rather  than  to  Philadelphia,  the  eon.  of  Berenice.  This 
displeased  Philadelphia  so  much,  that  when  hia  father  died 
he  banished  Demetrina  ;  and  the  unfortunate  exile  put  an 
end  to  hia  life  by  the  poison  of  an  asp  (282  b.c.)  Demetrina 
composed  more  work*  in  prose  and  verse  than  any  other 
Peripatetic  of  his  time.  Hia  writings  treated  principally 
of  poetry,  history,  politics,  rhetoric,  and  accounts  -  of 
embassies;  but  none  are  extant  The  treatise  orpl 
JpfupwK,  which  is  often  ascribed  to  him;  is  probably  the 
work  of  a  later  Alexandrian  of  the  same  name. 

DEMETRIUS,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  was  a  disciple  of 
Apollonins  of  Tyana,  to  whom  he  afterwards  proved  an 
able  antagonist.  He  spent  tha  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Corinth,  and  first  became  famous  during  the  reign  of 
Caligula.  The  emperor,  wishing  to  gain  the  philosopher 
to  his  interest,  sent  him  a  large  present ;  but  Demetrina 
refused  it  with  indignation,  and  said,  "  If  Caligula  w'  '  - 
to  bribe  me,  let  him  tend  a*  bis  crow:   " 
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riwphtfH  with  his  beoleaot,  and  banished  bin ;  but  the 
Cynic  divided  the  punishment,  Mid  bitterly  inveighed 
against  the  emperor.  Ha  lived  to  an  advanced  age ;  and 
Seneca  observes  that  nature  had  brought  him  forth  to  show 
mankind  how  an  nattaj  genina  may  lire  nncorrupted  by 
tha  vieee  of  tha  world. 

DEMETRIUS,  or  Dmitri.     See  Russia. 

DBMXDOFF,a  Russian  family  honourably  distinguiahed 
in  Tariooa  way"  is  the  history  of  their  country. 

LDnm>on,NiKiT a, the  founder  of  the  family,  originally 
a  blacksmith  serf,  waa  bom  ahoat  1666.  Hia  akiTI  in  tha 
manufacture  of  anna  won  him  notoriety  and  fortune ;  and 
aa  inn  foundry  which  he  eaUblithed  for  the  Government 
became  another  source  of  wealth  to  him.  Peter  the  Great, 
with  whom  he  waa  a  favourite,  ennobled  him  in  1720. 

IL  Dmnorr,  Auxnr,  eon  of  the  former,  greatly  in- 
erased  the  wealth  he  had  inherited  by  the  diecoverr  (along 
with  hia  eon)  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  minus,  which  they 
■oiked  with  permission  of  the  Government  for  their  own 
profit     He  died  about  17*0. 

IJX  Ddfnwrr,  Path,  Geigoejiticb,  nephew  of  the 
preceding  (bom  in  1738,  died  in  1821),  waa  a  great  traveller, 
and  devoted  himself  to  scientifio  studies,  the  prosecution 
of  which  among  hia  country  men  he  encouraged  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  professorships,  lyceums,  and  museums.  Ha 
founded  the  annual  priaa  of  5000  roubles,  adjudged  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  tha  author  of  the  moat  valu- 
able contribution  to  Rueiian  literature. 

IV.  DamnoFr,  Nuolat  Nuititce,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  waa  bun  in  1771,  and  died  at  Florence  in  1828. 
During  the  invaiion  of  Napoleon  he  commanded  a  regiment 
equipped  at  hia.  own  expanse.  Ha  alao  greatly  ineraaaed 
nil  rasearcae  aa  a  capitalist  by  succewfnl  mining  operations, 
and  like  his  ancle  wed  hii  wealth  to  multiply  facilitica 
for  tha  erienti/ic  culture  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Moscow, 
lie  erection  of  four  bridgea  at  St  Peteraburg  waa  mainly 
ilue  to  hia  liberality.  In  1830  a  collection  of  hia  pam- 
phlets, Opuiatlf*  oTJ&moniie  Pcliti&ia  tt  Prink,  waa  pub- 
liihed  at  Paris. 

V.  DsVinorr,  Axatou,  ton  of  Paul,  waa  bora  at 
Florence  in  1812,  and  died  at  Paria  in  1870.  Educated  in 
France,  hia  life  waa  chiefly  spent  in  that  country  and  in 
Italy.  After  hie  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  be  lost  for  a  time  tha  favour  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  on  account  of  provision  having  been  made  in  the 
contract  for  tha  education  of  hia  children  aa  Soman 
Catholics.  During  the  Crimean  war  he  waa  a  member  of 
tie  Banian  diplomatic  atari  at  Tinnna.  Like  other  mem- 
bers of  hia  house,  he  expended  large  Bums  to  promote 
education  and  to  ameliorate  the  physical  condition  of  hia 
fellows.  His  munificence  aa  a  patron  of  art  gave*  him 
European  celebrity.  The  superb  work,  Voyage  dam  la 
Run*  mtriiiottals  et  la  Crimle,  par  la  HongrU,  la  Vaiachie, 
fi  2a  Jtaldarie,  was  conjointly  written  and  illustrated  by 
him  and  the  French  aeholara  and  artists  who  accompanied 
Mm.  It  has  been  translated  into  several  European  lan- 
fuagea ;  the  English  version  waa  published  in  IBB  3. 

DEMISE..  BeeLxsaa. 

DE&tMUf,  a  town  of  Prussia,  at  tha  head  of  a  drcla  In 
lbs  government  of  Stettin,  ia  situated  on  tha  Peane,  which 
in  the  imm«ri;»t«  neighbourhood  receivea  the  Trebel  and 
the  Touanaa,  73  miloa  W.N.W.  of  Stettin.  It  baa  maun- 
facturea  of  woollen  cloths,  linens,  ham,  end  homely,  besides 
eraweriee,  distilleries,  and  tanneries,  and  an  active  trade  in 
con  and  timber.  Dammin  is  a  town  of  Slavonian  origin 
and  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  waa  a  place  of  importance 
in  the  tune  of  Charlemagne.  It  waa  besieged  by  a  German 
army  in  1148,  and  captured  by  Henry  the  Lion  in  1164 
la  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  it  waa  the  object  of  frequent 
conflicts,  and  even  after  the  Peace   * 


and  retaken  in  the  oonteat'  between  the  electoral  prince 
and  the  Swedes.  It  passed  to  Prussia  in  1730,  and  its 
fortifications  wen  destroyed  in  1759.  In  1807  several 
engagements  took  place  in  the  vicinity  between  the  French 
and  "t'titt      Population  in  1876,  9856. 

DEMOCB1TTJS,  one  of  the  fonndan  of  tha  Atomic 
philosophy,  waa  bom  at  Abdara,  a  Thricien  colony,  the 
inhabitanta  of  which,  wen  notorious  for  their  stnpidity. 
Nearly  all  the  information  that  we  poaaeat  concerning  hit 
life  cvnaiats  of  traditions  of  very  doubtful  authenticity. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates  ;  but  tha  date  of  hit 
birth  has  been  fixed  variously  from  494  to  460  b-cl  Hut 
father  (who  ia  called  by  no  leas  than  three  names)  was  ■ 
man  of  snch  wealth  aa  to  be  able  to  entertain  Xerxes  and 
hi*  army  on  their  ntnrn  home  after  the  battle  of  Balsmis. 
On  coming  into  hi)  inheritance,  Demoeritua,  than  ia  good 
reason  to  believe,  devoted  several  yean  to  travel.  He, 
visited  the  East,  and  ia  supposed  with  great  probability  to. 
have  spent  a  oonaidenble  time  In  Egypt.  The  intensity  of 
bis  thinking  was  figured  by  tha  ancients  in  the  story  thai 
he  put  out  his  eyes  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  diverted 
from  his  meditations.  But  of  the  way  in  which  he  obtained 
the  vast  learning  for  which  ha  waa  famed,  and  of  hia  inter- 
course with  other  philosophers,  even  with  Leucippna,  we 
have  no  certain  information.  According  to  one  very 
doubtful  tradition,  he  waa  so  honoured  in  hi)  native  city 
that,  hia  patrimony  being  all  spent,  the  incredible  sum  ol 
600  talents  waa  voted  him  by  hie  fellow-citizens,  together 
with  the  honour  of  a  public  funeral ;  but,  according  to 
another  tradition,  hie  countrymen  regarded  him  ae  a 
inn,  tin  auj  UDt  for  Hippocrstea  to  cure  him.  All  an 
agreed  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age  ;  Diodorna  Siculua 
states  that  he  waa  ninety  at  bis  death,  and  others  aaaert 
that  ha  waa  nearly  twenty  yean  older.  He  left,  according 
to  Diogenes  Laertiua,  no  lea  that  73  works,  treating  ol 
almost  every  subject  studied  in  his  time,  and  written  in 
Ionia  Greek,  in  a  atyle  which  for  poetic  beauty  Cicero 
deemed  worthy  of  comparison  with  that  of  Pluto.  But  of 
these  works  nothing  baa  come  down  to  us  beyond  small 

il  theory  propounded  by  Democritua— which 
t  was  adopted  from  the  doctrines  of  Leucine  us 
naterialiatia  explanations  of  the  u 
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put  forth  by  the  Greeks  the  one  which  has  held  the  m 
permanent  place  in  philosophical  thought  All  that  exists 
ia  vacuum  and  stoma  Tha  atoms  are  the  ultimate  material 
of  all  things,  including  spirit  They  are  uncaused,  and 
have  existed  from  eternity.  They  ere  invisible,  but 
Bateodedi  heavy,  and  impenetrable.  They  vary  in  shape  ; 
though  whether  Democritua  held  that  they  vary  alao  in 
density  ia  debated.  And,  lastly,  these  atoms  are  in  motion. 
This  motion,  like  the  stoma  themselves,  Democritua  held  to 
be  eternal,  According  to  some,  he  explained  it  aa  caused 
by  the  downward  fall  of  tha  heavier  atoms  through  the 
lighter,  by  which  mesne  a  lateral  whirling  motion  waa  pro- 
duced; but  whether  thia  explanation  waa  given*  by 
Democritus  ia  extremely  doubtful  Another  principle  alao 
la  said  by  some  to  have  been  need  by  Democritua  to  explain 
the  concurrence  of  the  atoms  in  certain  ways,  tit,  that 
then  ia  an  innate  necessity  by  which  similar  atoms  come 
together.  However  thia  may  be,  he  did  declare  that  by 
the  motion  of  the  atoms  tha  world  was  produced  with  all 
that  it  contains. 

Soul  and  fin  are  of  one  nature ;  the  atoms  of  which  they 
consist  aro  small,  sraoohaj  and  round ;  and  it  ia  by  jnnaluy 
and  axhalrn*  «uch  atoms  that  life  la  Majitiined  It 
follows  that  the  soul  periahea  with,  and  in  the  same  sense 
as,  the  body.  There  Is,  in  fact,  no  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  principle  of  life  end  the  higher  mental  faculties. 

The  Atomic  theory  of  perception  was  aa  follows.    From 
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evsir  object  nBtuin  (or  image*)  of  tie  object  are  continually 
being  given  off  in  all  direction* ;  those  antor  the  organs  of 
MUM.  anil  giro  rise  to  sensation.  The  real  of  the  theory 
remarkably  anticipates  certain  famous  modem  theories  of 
perception  (1)  by  its  reduction  of  all  sensation,  on  the 
objective  aide,  to  touch,  and  (?)  by  the  distinction  which 
it  involves  between  the  qualities  of  extension  and  resistance, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  only  qualities  that  really  belong 
to  objects  of  sense,  and  the  other  {or  secondaiy)  qualities, 
which  are  said  to  exist  only  thrungh  the  action  of  the 
organs  of  seme  modifying  the  ttSaXa. 

Sensation,  Deinocritua  appears  to  have  taught,  is  our 
only  suurce  or  faculty  of  knowledge ;  indeed  Lis  first  prin- 
ciple! admit  the  existence  of  no  mental  faculty  of  a  nature 
distinct  from  sensation.  He  was  classed  among  the  inoat 
extreme  sceptics  of  antiquity,  and  tradition  attributes  to 
him  each  sayings  as — "  There  is  nothing  true,  and  if  there 
is,  sva  do  not  know  it,"  "We  know  nothing,  not. even  if 
there  is  anything  to  know." 

The  system  of  Demociitus  was  altogether  anti-theological. 
Hs  denied  that  the  creation  of  the  world  was  in  any  way 
due  to  reason,  He  alsu  rejected  all  the  popular  mythology  ; 
out,  nccordiug  to  one  account,  he  taught  that,  as  men  were 
produced,  by  the  motion  of  the  atoms,  so  was  produced  a 
race  of  grander  beings,  of  similar  form,  and,  though  longer- 
lived,  etui  mortal,  who  influence  human  affairs,  some 
benevolently,  some  malevolently,  and  who  appear  to  men 

The  moral  eystem  of  Democritui  is  strikingly  like  the 
negative  aide  of  the  system  of  Epienrua  The  tammum 
boiiura  is  placed  in  an  even  tranquillity  of  mind.  Fear,  and 
too  strong  desire,  and  all  that  is  likely  to  bring  sorrow  or 
even  care,  are  to  be  avoided,  as,  for  example,  notably  mar- 
riage, to  which  Democritus  cherished  the  strongest  objec- 
tions. This  habit  of  mind  Democritus  is  said  to  have  himself 
so  well  attained  that  the  merry  spirit  with  which  he  re- 
garded all  that  happened  earned  him  the  title  of  "the 
laughing  philosopher."  Another  version,  however,  asserts 
that  he  received  the  name  on  account  of  the  scorn  which 
he  poured  on  human  ignorance  and  weakness. 

Bos  llullacu,  Dniuxriti  AUtrila  operum  fragment*,  Berlin, 
1S«;  Frsnok,  "Fragments  qui  .nbsistrat  do  DimocnU;'  in  tin 
Uimmrti  it  la  SeciiU  myait  it  Kanrj,  18SS  ;  Kittui,  Oeichicl.li 
dtr  PhiieKphit,  vol.  tj  Brudis,  BKtin.  ifcawm,  vol.  iii.. 
isd  QttcticM*  (far  GriaX  uad  itow  Fliiltmphu,  vol.  i.  :  H. 
Btsphwiu,  Pcaii  Philot.  i  Bmvlwdt,  CammrnUnia  tritita  cL 
Dmaeriti  it  ttwibui  phifaophia,  1839  ;  nud  FragmtrJt  dtr  Moral 


K  DEUOIYItE,  ABRiBiii  (1667-1764),  an  eminent 
"mathematician,  was  bora  at  Vitry,  in  Champagne,  May  26, 
1GB7  -  He  belonged  to  a  French  Froteatant  family,  and 
wei  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  England  at  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  168B.  Having  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  mathematical  stadias  in  France,  he  prosecuted 
them  farther  in  London,  where  he  read  public  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy  for  his  support.  The  Prmeipia  Mathe- 
malica  of  Newton,  which  chance  threw  in  his  way,  made 
him  comprehend  at  once  how  little  he  hud  advanced  in  the 
science  which  he  professed;  but  he  panned  his  studies 
with  vigour,  and  soon  became  distinguished  among  first-rate 
mathematicians,  fie  was  among  the  intimate  personal 
friends  of  Newton,  and  his  eminence  and  abilities  secured 
his  admission  into  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon,  and  after- 
wards into  the  Academies  of  Berlin  and  Paris.  His  merit 
waa  m  well  known  and  acknowledged  by  the  Royal  Society 
that  they  judged  him  a  fit  person  to  decide  the  famous  con- 
test between  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  The  life  of  Demoivre 
was  quiet  and  uneventful.  Hit,  old  age  was  spent  in 
obscure  poverty,  his  friends  and  associates  having  nearly 
all  passed  away  before  him.  He  died  at  London,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1751.     The  Philuitiihical  Tratuacivau  of  London 


contain  several  of  his  papers,  all  of  them  tuierctme.  He 
also  published  some  excellent  works,  such  as  Hitcetta-ira 
Anal  mica  it  Seriebiuet  QwxdrWvrU.  1730.  in  ltd.  Tbi* 
then  contained  some  elegant  and  valuable  improvements  on 
then  existing  methods,  which  have  themselves,  however,  long 
been  superseded.  But  ha  has  been  more  generally  known 
by  his  Doctrine  of  Cltvnat,  or  Method  of  Calculmlng 
the  rrolabilltia  of  Event*  at  Play.  This  work  was  first 
printed  in  161 S,  in  4to,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Iuauc  Newton. 
It  was  reprinted  in  1738,  with  great  alterations  and  im- 
provements; and  a  third  edition  was  afterwards  publiubcd 
with  additions.  He  also  published  a  Trtatiu  on  Aimnitict, 
1724,  in  Bvo,  dedicated  to  Lord  Carpenter. 

DEMONOLOOY.  The  word  dtmon  (or  iamon)  is  the 
Greek  &*Lpwi,  the  etymology  of  which  is  too  doubtful  to 
explain  its  original  signification  (see  Pott,  £(ym.  Fors.it., 
ii.  1,  917).  Setting  aside  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
general  sense  of  deity  (as  in  Iliad,  i.  222),  we  fiud  it 
employed  in  classic  Greek  literature  with  the  more  specific, 
meaning  under  which  it  becomes  an  important  term  in  the 
science  of  religion.  Among  the  most  instructive  passages 
are  those  in  which  Hesiod  tells  how  the  men  of  the  golden 
race  became  after  death  demons,  guardians  or  watcben 
uver  mortals  (Hesiod,  Op.  el  Diet,  109,  ftcj  see  TTclcker, 
Oriteh.  Gbtierlehre,  vol  i.  p.  731),  and  where  the  doctrines 
of  Empedocles,  Plato,  and  other  philosophers  are  set  forth, 
showing  how  the  demons  came  to  be  defined  as  good  and 
evil  beings  intermediate  between  gods  and  men  (Plutarch, 
De  Defect.  O.-ac.,  De  IttJ.  of  Oar.,  Dt  Vitand.  Mr.  Alien., 
•fcc.  ;  Plato,  Syinpotioti,  28  ;  Diog.  Laart,  Yit.  Pytliag.  ;  see 
Grote,  Hikory  of  Greece,  vol.  i  chaps.  2, 17).  The  religions 
of  the  world  usually  recognize  an  order  of  spiritual  beings, 
below  the  rank  of  governing  deities,  and  distinguished  from 
nature-spirits  such  as  elves  and  nymphs  by  being  especially 
concerned  with  living  men  and  their  affaire ;  these  beings, 
very  often  themselves  considered  to  be  ghosts  of  dead  men, 
are  the  demons.  The  earlier  and  wider  notion  of  demons 
includes  the  whole  class  of  such  spirits,  who  may  be  friendly 
or  hostile,  good  or  evil,  persecuting  and  tormenting  man  or 
acting  as  his  protecting  and  informing  patron-spirits ;  while, 
when  they  are  mediators  or  ministers  of  some  higher  deity, 
they  will  be,  like  the  god  himself,  kindly  or  ill-disposed. 
A  narrower  definition  was  introduced  in  Christian  theology, 
where  the  ideas  of  a  good  demon  and  guardian  genina  were 
merged  in  the  general  conception  of  good  "  angels,"  while 
the  term  demon  waa  appropriated  to  evil  spirits,  or 
"  devils."  For  scientific  purposes,  it  is  desirable  to  use 
the  term  in  the  wider  sense.  Demonology,  the  branch  of 
the  science  of  religion  which  relates  to  demons,  is  much 
obscured  in  the  treatises  of  old  writers  by  their  taking  the 
evidence  too  exclusively  from  among  civilised  nations,  and 
neglecting  what  is  to  be  learnt  from  barbarons  tribes,  whoso 
ideas  of  demons,  being  nearer  their  primitive  state,  are 
comparatively  clear  and  comprehensible.  When  savage 
notions  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  these  spirits  era 
taken  aa  the  starting-point,  the  demon  appears  aa  only  a 
more  or  less  modified  human  soul — whether  it  is  still 
actually  considered  to  be  a  human  ghost,  or  whether  part 
of  the  human  quality  has  fallen  away,  so  that  only  traces 
are  left  to  show  that  man's  soul  famished  the  original 
modeL'  But  when  snuh  early  and  natural  animistic  concep- 
tions were  carried  on  into  higher  stages  of  culture,  their 
original  use  as  explaining  natural  phenomena  was  gradually 
superseded  by  the  growth  of  knowledge,  and  they  came  to 
be  maintained  aa  broken-down  and  confused  superstitions, 
only  to  be  understood  by  comparison  with  their  earlier 
forms.  Such  comparison,  however,  is  facilitated  by  the 
primitive  demon-ideas  cropping  up  anew  even  in  civilized 
life,  as  in  the  so-called  "  spirit-  manifestations  "  of  the 
present  day.  The  following  details  will  ahow  the  main 
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purposes  which  the  doctrine  of  demons  mad  in  tbs  philo- 
sophy of  tlu  primitive  and  BavngB  world,  u  well  as  ill  largo 
contribution  to  civilized  superstition.  Tho  authorities, 
when  .not  mentioned,  will  mostly  be  found  referred  Lo  in 
Tyler,  PrimihK  Culture,  chaps,  lit.  it.  Other  CAM*  ere 
given  in  Spencer,  Principle*  of  Sociology,  Tol.  i.,  end  every 
reader  may  supplement  them  with  similar  instances  from 
the  work*  of  traveller*  and  missionaries.  Trot  Adolf 
He;ti«p'«  Dtr  MmKk  in  dtr  Gfehichtc  end  Beitr&g*  fur 
YtrglrKheudc*  Ptychdogie  era  of  great  vslus  to  students. 

Among  races  uf  low  culture,  the  conception  of  a  ghost- 
■gsl  being  made  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  life 
(ebc  article  Anwisii)  readily  leads  to  a  correspond- 
ing theory  of  morbid  states  of  body  and  mind.  As  the 
nun's  proper  soul  causes  the  functions  of  normal  life 
by  its  presence,  while  its  more  or  less  continued  absence 
induces  sleep,  trance,  and  at  last  death,  bo  the  abnormal 
phenomena  of  disease  have  a  sufficient  explanation 
at  hand  in  the  idea  that  tome  other  soul  or  aoul-lihe 
spirit  is  acting  on  or  has  entered  into  the  patient  Among 
the  cases,  which  moat  strongly  suggest  this  are — first,  mch 
rlHangsinents  as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  madness,  wltn 
the  raving  and  eonvul&iona  seem  to  bystanders  like  the  acta 
of  some  other  being  in  possession  of  the  patient's  body,  and 
even  the  patieut  is  apt  to  think  so  when  he  "  comes  to 
himself,"  and,  second,  internal  disease*  where  severe  pain  or 
wasting  away  may  be  ascribed  to  some  unseen  being 
wounding  or  gnawing  within.  The  applicability  of 
demoni»c.iI  possession  as  a  theory  to  explain  diseaet  in 
general  is  best  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  so  often  thusap- 
plied  by  savage  races.  Especially,  reasoning  out  the  matter 
in  similar  ways,  rode  tribes  in  different  countries  have 
repeatedly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  diseases  are  caused 
hy  the  anrviviug  souls  or  ghosts  of  the  dead,  who  appear 
to  the  living  in  dreams  and  visions,  thna  proving  at  once 
their  existence  after  death,  and  their  continued  concern 
with  mankind.  This  notion  being  onna  sot  on  foot,  it 
become*  easy  to  the  savage  mind  to  identify  the  particular 
spirit,  as  when  the  Taamanian  ascribes  a  gnawing  disease 
to  his  having  unwittingly  pronounced  the  name  of  a  dead 
man,  who  thus  summoned  has  crept  into  his  body,  and  is 
consuming  his  liver;  or  when  the  sick  Znln  believes 
that  soma  dead  ancestor  he  sees  in  a  dream  has  caused  his 
ailment,  wanting  to  bs  propitiated  with  the  sacrifice  of  an 
ax;  or  when  the  Samoan  persuades  himself  that  the 
ancestral  souls,  who  on  occasion  reveal  themselves  by  talking 
through  the  voices  of  living  members  of  the  family,  are  the 
same  beings  who  will  take  up  their  abode  in  the  heads  or 
stomachs  of  living  men  and  cause  their  illness  and  death. 
Here,  then,  the  demon  appears  in  what  seems  its  original 
rharacter  of  a  human  ghost  We  may  notice  in  the  last 
example  the  frequent  case  of  the  man'*  mind  being  so 
taoTooghly  under  the  belief  in  a  spirit  possessing  him  that 
he  speaks  in  the  person  of  that  spirit,  and  gives  it*  name ; 
the  bearing  of  this  on  oracular  possession  will  appear 
presently.  In  many,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  however,  the 
itisinin  i| nm n 1 1  is  not  specially  described  aa  a  human  ghost ; 
for  instance,  some  Malay  tribes  in  their  simple  theory  of 
diseases  are  content  to  say  that  one  kind  of  demon  causes 
small-pox,  another  brings  on  swellings,  and  ao  on.  The 
question  is  whether  in  each  eases  the  numan  character  ha* 
merely  dropped  away,  and  this  seem*  likely  from  the  very 
human  fashion  in  which  the  demons  are  communicated 
srith;  they  are  talked  to  with  entreaties  or  threats,  enticed 
oat  with  offerings  of  food,  or  driven  away  with 
blows,  Just  as  though,  they  were  human  souls  ai 
the  same  motives  as  when  they  were  in  the  body.  Thna 
the  savage  theory  of  demoniacal  possession  has  for  its 
natnml  result  the  practice  of  exorcism  or  banishment  of 
the  spirit  as  the  regular  means  of  cure,  M  where,  to  select 


these  from  hundreds  oi  instances,  the  Antilles  Indiana  in 
Columbus's  time  want  through  the  pretence  of  pulling  the 
disease  off  the  patient  end  blowing  it  away,  bidding  it 
begone  to  the  mountain  or  the  sea  _  or  where  the 
rstagonians  till  lately,  believing  every  sick  person  to  be 
possessed  by  an  evil  demon,  drove  it  away  by  beating  at 
the  bed's  head  a  drum  painted  with  figures  of  devils. 

Hut  such  modern  savage  notions  fairly  represent  tin 
doctrine  of  disease- possesion  in  the  ancient  world  is  proved 
by  the  records  of  the  earliest  civilised  nations.  The  very 
charm*  stilt  exist  by  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  resisted 
the  attack*  of  the  wicked  souls  who,  become  demons, 
entered  the  bodies  of  men  to  torment  them  with  diseases 
and  drive  them  to  furious  madness.  The  doctrine  of 
disease  among  the  ancient  Babylonians  wo*  that  the 
swarming  spirits  of  the  air  entered  man's  body,  and  it  was 
the  exorcist's  duty  to  expel  by  incantations  "  the  noxious 
neck-apirit,"  "  the  burning  spirit  of  the  entrails'  which 
devours  the  man,"  and  to  make  the  piercing  pains  in  the 
head  fly  away  "  like  grasshoppers  "  into  the  sky.  (See 
Rttordi  of  tiic  Part,  vol*,  i.,  iii.,  etc  ;  Birch's  trans,  of  the 
Egyptian  Boat  of  th*  Diad,  see  below  ;  Uaspero,  Hidoirt 
Aneitnxs  da  Peaplti  d*  VOrixrti,  p.  41 ;  Lenormant,  Lb. 
Ifat/U  eha  la  Chaldtau,  &c )  The  transition-stage  of  the 
ancient  belief  in  the  classical  period  of  Greece  and  Borne 
is  particularly  interesting.  The  scientific  doctrine  ol 
medicine  was  beginning  to  encroach  upon  it,  but  it  wt* 
still  current  opinion  that  a  fit  was  an  attack  by  a  demon 
(trCkr^it  —  "seizure,"  hence  English  tpilepty),  that  fury  or 


ten  were  "larvatt,"  if.,  inhabited  by  ghosts,  4c. 
No  record  shows  the  ancient  theory  more  clearly  than  the 
New  Testament,  from   the  explicit  way  in  which  the 

symptoms  of  the  various  affections  are  described,  culminat- 
ing in  the  patient  declaring  the  name  of  his  possessing 
demon,  and  answering  in  his  person  when  addressed.  The 
similarity  of  the  symptoms  with  those  which  in  barbarous 
countries  ant  still  accounted  for  in  the  ancient  way  may 
be  seen  from  such  statements  as  the  following,  by  a  well- 
known  missionary  (Bev.  J.  L  Wilson,  Fester*.  Africa,  p. 
317); — "  Demoniacal  possessions  are  common,  and  the 
feats  performed  by  thee*  who  are  supposed  to  be  under 
such  influence  are  certainly  not  unlike  those  described  in 
the  New  Testament  Frantu  gestures,  convulsions,  foam- 
ing at  the  month,  feats  of  supernatural  strength,  furious 
ravings,  bodily  lacerations,  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  other 
thing*  of  a  similar  character,  may  be  witnessed  in  most  of 
the  cases.*  Among  the  early  Christians  the  demoniac*  or 
energumens  (fripyov/uroil  formed  a  special  class  under  the 
control  of  a  clerical  order  of  exorcists,  and  a  mass  of 
evidence  drawn  from  such  writer*  as  Cyril,  Tartullian, 
Chryaostom,  and  Minutiua  Felix,  shows  that  the  symp- 
toms of  those  possessed  were  such  as  modem,  physi. 
ciana  would  class  under  hysteria,  epilepsy,  lunacy,  4c. 
(See  their  works,  and  rets,  in  Bingham,  Aatiquiiia  of 
the  Chriitian  Church  ;  Maury,  La  Magi*  tt  PAdrologic, 
part  ii.  ch.  2,  Ac)  Some  theologians,  while  in  deference 
to  advanced  medical  knowledge  they  abandon  the  primitive 
theory  of  demons  cansing  such  diseases  in  our  own  time, 
place  themselves  In  an  embarrassing  position  by  maintain- 
ing, on  the  supposed  sanction  of  Scripture,  that  the  same 
symptoms  wsr*  really  caused  by  demoniacal  possession  in 
tie  1st  century.  A  t nil  statement  of  the  argument*  on  both 
sides  of  this  once  important  controversy  will  be  found  iu 
earlier  edition*  of  the  Excydopadia  Brilamica,  but  for 
our  times  it  seem*  too  like  a  discussion  whether  the  earth 
was  really  flat  in  the  ages  when  it  was  believed  to  be  so, 
bnt  became  round  since  astronomers  provided  a  different 
explanation  of  the  same  phenomena.  It  is  more  profitable 
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to  notice  how  gradual  tho  change  of  opinion  has  been  from 
the  doctrine  of  demon-possession  to  the  scientific  theory  of 
disease,  and  how  largely  the  older  view  still  survives  in  the 
world.  Not  only  in  lavage  district*,  but  in  countries 
whose  native  civilisation  ia  below  the  European  level,  ench 
ea  India  and  China,  the  cnrione  obeerrer  may  itill  see  the 
exorcist  expel  .the  malignant  ghost  or  demon  from  the 
patient  afflicted  with  fever,  dizziness,  frenzy,  or  any 
unaooountable  ailment.  (See  Ward,  Hitiory  of  th» 
Hindoo!,  toL  L  p.  155,  vol  ii.  p.  183  ;  Roberta,  Orimtal 
Ilixttrationi  of  tht  Scripture!,  p.  629  j  Doolittle,  Social 
laft  of  tin  Ohiiut.)  The  unbroken  continuance  of  the 
belief  in  meditevsl  Europe  may  be  gathered  from  ench 
worki  as  the  excellent  treatiae  by  Maury,  La  2lagis  et 
FAttrologU  dam  HAntvpati  tt  an  ilogat  Age,  already 
referred  to.  Even  in  the  18th  century  wan  published  with 
ecclesiastical  approval  a  regular  exorcist's  manual,  the 
Ftutit  tt  Ftaael!um  Drnmoimat,  Autton  S.P.F.  Jlieronimv 
Mtago  (1727),  which  among  its  cnrione  contents  gives 
instructions  how  to  get  the  better  of  thoee  cunning  demon* 
who  hide  in  the  bodies  of  man  and  Tex  them  with  diseases, 
and  which  are  apt  when  expelled  to  take  refuge  In  the 
.  patient's  hair.  The  gradual  shifting  of  opinion  is  marked 
by  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  older  dsmonology  with  the 
newer  medicine.  Tliis  argument,  which  appears  among 
the  early  Christian  fathers,  ia  worked  oat  most  elaborately 
iu  that  curious  museum  of  demonology,  the  Ditquiiitionet 
ilagiea  of  Martin  Delrio,  published  as  late  ae  1 720.  While 
inveighing  against  thoee  physicians  who  maintain  that  all 
diseases  have  natural  causes,  this  learned  Jesuit  admits 
that  men  may  be  dumb,  epileptic,  or  lunatic  without  being 
obsessed ;  but  what  the  demons  do  ia  that,  finding  the 
disposition  of  epileptics  suitable,  they  insinuate  themselves 
into  them;  also  they  attack  lunatics,  especially  at  full  moon, 
when  their  brain*  are  full  of  humours,  or  they  introduce 
diiseasea  by  stining  up  the  black  bile,  sending  blacks  into 
the  brain  and  cells  of  the  nerves,  and  setting  obstructions 
iu  the  ears  and  eye*  to  eanee  deafness  and  blindness. 
Looking  at  the  date  of  this  celebrated  work,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  in  benighted  district*  of  Europe  the-  old 
.  diabolical  pueeeesion  and  ite  accompanying  exorcism  may 
still  now  and  then  be  met  with,  as  in  1861  at  Moraine  in 
Savoy.1  (See  A.  Constant,  jtc/alioit  tar  tmt  Epid&mia 
ttEt/ttiro-Dimonopaihi*,  Pari*,  1883.)  One  of  the  .last 
notable  cases  of  this  kind  in  England  waa  that  of  George 
Lukins  of  Tatton,  a  knavish  epileptic  out  of  whom  seven 
devil*  were  exorcised  by  seven  clergymen,  at  the  Temple 
Church  at  Bristol,  on  June  13,  1788.  (Be*  facje.  Brit. 
3d  to  8th  editions,  art  "  Possession  "). 

The  derivation  of  the  ideas  of  demon*  from  the 
phantom*  seen  in  dream*  baa  already  been  instanced  where 
the  apparition  ia  that  of  a  dead  man,  but  there  are  peon- 
liar  kind*  of  demon*  which  are  to  be  considered  specially 
from  this  point  of  view,  ~n  savage  animism,  a*  among 
the  Australians,  what  we  Call  ft  nvjhinare  ia  of  eonraa 
recognized  a*  a  demon ;  and  though  we  have  long  learnt  to 
interpret  it  subjectively  a*  arising  from  some  action  of  the 
sleeper's  brain,  it  Is  interesting  to  remember  that  it*  name 
remains  proof  of  tho  same  idea  among  oar  ancestors  (Anglo- 
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attar,  writhing  la  uanltloas  nith  distorted  IMtuns  sad  tssmtsg  it 
tat  nottk,  walls  tht  print  etrrlsd  on  s  clslomt  with  tat  devil, 
when,  at  tddntsel  by  tat  use.  et  Subtl,  th.  Iliad's  stsaw  being 
at  count  ■uskea  by  ths  voles  ot  the  nulls  ftrl  htntlf.  Ulmi 
irabsr  nf  ctaaioKi  wtr*  rappos-l  to  mrr.i  oat  o(  tht  patient's  body, 
*  for  days  la  Iht  pmnra  of  muv 
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elf,  demon,  nahtmar  —  nightmare, — eee  Grimm,  DtutMtAt 
ilgtitologit,  p.  4331  The  ratnpira,  or  drinker*  (Old 
Russian  vjifr),  well  known  in  Slavonic  region*,  are  a 
variety  of  the  nightmare,  being  witch-souls  or  ghost* 'who 
euck  the  blood  of  living  victims,  thus  accounting  for  their 
becoming  pale  and  bloodless,  and  falling  into  decline.  (See 
Grohmann,  Abtrglaubtn  an!  Biihtnen,  p.  31 ;  Baltic*), 
Stmgi  of  tin  Haitian  People,  p.  410.)  From  dream*  are 
avowedly  formed  the  notion*  of  utraui  and  netubi,  tboee 
nocturnal  demons  who  consort  with  women  and  men  in 
their  deep.  From  the  apparent  distinctnsss  of  their 
evidence,  these  being*  are  of  course  wall  known  in  savage 
dsmonology,  and  in  connection  with  them  there  already 
arises  among  uncultured  races  the  idea  that  children 
may  be  engendered  between  spirit*  *od  human  mothers. 
(See  Martin,  Mariner"!  Tonga  Idandt,  vol.  ii,  p.  119), 
For  an  ancient  example  of  the  general  belief  in  this  class 
of  demon*,  no  better  could  be  chosen  than  that  of  the  early 
Assyrians,  whose  name  for  a  snecubus,  tilit,  evidently  gave 
rise  to  the  Rabbinical  tale  of  Adam's  demon-wife  Lilitk. 
(See  Lenormant,  op.  at.  p.  38.)  The  literate**  of 
medieval  sorcery  abounds  in  mentions  of  this  belief,  of 
whioh  the  absurd  peeudo-philoeophical  side  come*  well  into 
view  in  the  chapter  of  Delrio  (lib.  ii.  qwest.  IS),  "An 
sint  unquam  dmmonee  incubi  et  euocubm,  et  an  ex  tali 
congreteu  prole*  naaci  quest!"  But  it*  serious  aide  ie 
shown  by  the  accusation  of  contorting  with  such  demon* 
being  one  of  the  main  charge*  in  the  infamous  boll  of 
Innocent  TUT.,  which  brought  judicial  torture  and  death 
upon  so  many  thousands  of  wretched  so-called  witches. 
(See  Roskoff,  Vackichtt  da  Tinfeli,  vol  ii  p,  283  )  It 
further  throw*  light  on  demonology  that  die  frightful 
spectre*  seen  in  anch  affection*  a*  delirium  tremens  have  of 
course  been  interpreted  a*  real  demon*.  It  it  needles*  to 
give  instance*  from  among  lavage  tribes,  for  the  connection 
between  ench  phantom*  and  the  doctrine  of  demoniacal 
possession  ia  shown  in  it*  moat  primitive  stale  in  modern 
Eumpe.  In  the  Ftutit  Barmoium,  p.  42,  it  is  mentioned1 
that  demon*  before  enterirg  human  bodies  are  apt  to 
appear  in  some  terrible  form  or  deformity,  human  or  bestial, 
and  while  they  seem  to  the  patient*  suddenly  to  vanish, 
then  they  enter  into  their  bodies.  By  this  supposition  th* 
disappearance  of  the  phantom  and  the  accompanying  Ulnae* 
of  the  delirious  patient  are  ingeniously  accounted  for  at 
one  stroke. 

Though  the  function*  ascribed  to  demons  in  savage 
philosophy  are  especially  connected  with  disease,  they  era 
by  no  mean*  exclusively  so,  but  the  swarming  host  of 
apirit*  pervading  the  world  is  called  on  to  account  for  an) 
even  ss  which  seem  to  happen  by  some  unseen  but  con  trolling 
influence.  Borne  canto  must  lead  the  wild  man  to  find 
game  one  day  and  come  back  empty  another,  to  stumble 
and  hurt  himself  in  the  dusk,  to  lose  his  way  and  become 
bewildered  in  the  dark  forest,  where  the  cries  of  aafaaati 
and  other  sound*  team  to  him  spirit-voices  misleading  or 
mocking  him.  For  all  such  events  requiring  explanation 
savage*  find  personal  causes  In  intervening  demons,  who 
are  sometimes  ghosts,  as  when  an  American  Indian  falling 
into  th*  fire  will  say  that  an  angry  ancestral  spirit  pushed 
him  in  ;  or  they  may  be  simply  spirits  of  undefined  origin, 
like  thoee  whom  the  Australians  regard  aa  lurking  every- 
where, ready  to  do  harm  to  the  poor  black-fellow.  To 
compare  thu  state  of  thought  with  that  of  the  claatie 
world,  we  hate  but  to  remember  the  remark  of  Hippo- 
crate*  about  the  superstitious  who  believed  themselvea 
infested  day  and  night  by  malicious  demons,  or  the- 
Romans'  fear  of  those  harmful  ghott  demon*  the  I  am  urea, 
whom  they  got  rid  of  by  the  quaint  ceremonies  of  that 
annual    Lemurelia.     How   ] 
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kaie  been  from  the  lufaucy  of  culture,  may  bo  well 
shewn  by  the  permanence  of  the  practice  of  holding 
it  intervals  such  special  ceremonies  to  expel  them. 
In  Siiuo  the  people  fint  hunt  the  demon*  out  of  tho 
■oua,  uid  then  drive  then  with  cannon-shots  through 
tha  streets  till  they  get  them  outside  the  mill  into  the 
forest,  la  Old  Calabar  they  pot  pupped  •long  the  streets 
leading  to  the  us,  to  entice  the  demon*  into,  and  then  at 
dead  of  night  a  Hidden  rush  is  made  by  the  negroei  with 
■hips  and  torches  to  drive  the  spirits  down  into  the  sea. 
Sot  only  do  other  barbaric  region*,  such  u  the  South  Sea 
Islmi  and  Pern,  famish  siinilsr  examples  of  the  expulsion 
of  demons,  bat  it  may  "till  be  seen  among  European 
pussntry.  In  Sweden,  Easter-tide  is  the  season  for  a 
aaaeml  purging  of  the  land  from  the  (Til  spirits  and  trolls 
of  the  old  heathendom ;  end  in  many  parts  of  Germany 
uaeeu  witches  are  to  this  day  driven  oat  on  W  alpurgis- 
sight  with  crack  of  whip  and  blast  of  horn.  (See  a 
collection  of  eaaaa  in  Bastian  and  Hartmann,  ZtUtckrift 
fat  Klhitalogie,  1869,  p.  189;  also  Hjlten-Cavallins, 
Wimd  och  Wwdortu,  part  L  p.  178).  In  these  oases  it  it 
generally  unfavourable  influences  which  are  considered  as 
dse  to  the  demons.  But  favourable  events  sre  even  by 
asvege*  often  recognised  is  due  to  the  intervention  of  some 
kindly  spirit,  and  especially  to  a  guardian  or  patron  demon, 
vhoae  help  accounts  for  what  among  ourselves  is  often  not 
much  more  rationally  considered  to  he  "  lack."  It  is  often 
S  recognised  ancestral  soul  which  from  natural  affection 
undertakes  this  dnty,  as  when  a  Tasmanian  has  been  known 
to  account  for  escape  from  danger  by  the  idea  that  his 
father's  soul  wss  still  watching  over  him.  But  it  need  not 
ha  so ;  and  among  the  American  Indians  or  West  Africans, 
iIm  each  nan  lives  in  constant  imaginary  intercourse 
with  his  patron-spirit,  talking  with  it,  making  it  offerings, 
sod  trusting  to  its  guidance  in  difficulty  and  protection 
fnm  danger,  this  spirit  may  be  revealed  in  a  dream  or 
vision,  and  is  often  connected  with  some  object  known  as 
t  "  medicine  "  or  "  fetish, "  but  is  seldom  identified  with 
uy  particular  ghost.  In  Greet  literature  this  Idea  is 
lest  exemplified  by  the  line*  of  Uenander  on  the  good 
demon  whom  every  man  ha*  .from  birth  as  his  guide 
tnnragh  the  mysteries  of  life  (sp.  Clem.  Alex.,  Stromai.  v.)  ; 
tha  most  popularly  known  example  is  the  so-called  "  demon  " 
al  Socrates,  but  he  himself  did  not  give  such  personal 
■mniuinaai  to  the  divine  or  daemonic  influence  (Soi/id«ov) 
stuck  warned  him  by  what  he  described  aa  a  voice  or 
Bgn  (see  Zeller,  SoeraUt,  eh.  4).  The  primitive  idea  of  the 
rstron  spirit  is  carried  on  in  the  Boman  ye»'us,  whose  name 
(even  without  the  addition  of ''  na  talis  "}  indicates  that  it  is 
bun  with  the  person  whom  it  accompanies  through  life, 
hi  place  very  closely  corresponds  to  that  occupied  in  modern 
folklore  by  the  guardian  angel.  There  are  districts  in 
France  where  a  peasant  meeting  another,  salute*  not  only 
Ike  man,  but  his  "  companion,''  the  guardian  angel  who  is 
apposed  to  be  invisibly  at  his  side. 

Among  attendant  and  patron  demons,  a*  recognized  in 
lbs  general  belief  of  mankind,  a  specially  important  class 
it  formed  by  the  familiar  spirits  who  accompany  sorcerers, 
nving  them  mysterious  knowledge,  -  uttering  oracular 
Kspoosea  through  their  voices,  enabling  them  to  perform 
underfill  feats,  bringing  them  treasure-  or  injuring  their 
amies,  and  doing  other  spiritual  services  for  them.  Prom 
tas  descriptions  of  sorcerers  among  the  lower  nations,  it  is 
4  once  evident  that  their  supposed  intercourse  with 
demons  ia  closely  connected  with  the  symptoms  of  disease. 
rmissinii  Thus  among  the  Zulus,  "  the  disease  which 
(recedes  the  power  to  divine  "  is  distinctly  hysterical,  the 
psaent's  morbid  sensitiveness  and  intensely  vivid  imagina- 

am  of  sight*  and  voices  fitting  well  with  his 
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well  is  this  connection  recognised  among  races  like  ibs 
Patagouians  and  rude  tribes  of  Siberia,  that  children  with 
an  hereditary  tendency  to  epilepsy  are  brought  up  to  tha 
profession  of  magicians.  Where  the  sorcerer  has  not 
naturally  such  symptoms  of  possession  by  a  controlling 
demon,  he  is  apt  to  bring  them  on  by  violent  dancing  and 
beating  drums,  or  by  drugs,  or  to  simulate  them  by  mere 
knavery ;  which  latter  ia  really  the  moat  convincing  proof 
that  the  original  notion  of  the  demon  of  the  mogician  did 
not  arise  from  imposture,  but  from  actual  belief  that  the 
morbid  excitement,  hallucination,  and  raving  consequent 
on  mental  disease  were  caused  by  spirits  other  than  the 
man*  own  soul,  in  possession  of  hit  body.  The  primitive 
and  savage  theory  of  inspiration  by  another  spirit  getting 
inside  the  body  Es  most  materialistic,  and  cheating  sorcerers 
accordingly  use  vmirilocyitm  of  the  origins]  kind,  which 
(asirs  name  implies)  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  toiceof 
a  demon  inside  the  body  of  the  speaker,  who  really  himself 
talks  in  a  feigned  human  voice,  or  in  squeaking  or  whistling 
tones  thought  suitable  to  the  thin-bodied  spirit-visitor. 
The  familiar  spirit  may  be  a  human  ghost  or  some  other 
demon,  and  may  either  be  supposed  to  enter  the  man's 
body  or  only  to  come  into  his  presence,  which  is  somewhat 
the  asms  difference  a*  whether  in  disease  the  demon 
"  possesses  "  or  "  obsesses  "  a  patient,  i.e.,  controls  him  from 
inside  or  outside.  Thus  the  Qreenlsnd  angtkok,  or 
sorcerer,  ia  described  aa  following  hi*  profession  by  the  aid 
of  a  tongal,  or  f»min»r  spirit  (who  may  be  an  ancestral 
ghost),  whom  be  summons  by  drumming,  and  with  whom 
he  ia  heard  by  tha  bystanders  to  carry  on  a  conversation 
within  the  hut,  obtaining  information  which  enables  him 
to  advise  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  tick,  tha  prospect  of 
good  or  bad  weather,  and  the  other  topic*  of  the  business 
of  a  soothsayer.  Passing  over  tha  intermediate  space 
which  divides  tha  condition  of  aaragas  from  that '  of 
mediaeval  or  modern  Europeans,  we  shsll  find,  so  f sr  as  the 
doctrine  of  familiar  demons  has  survived,  that  it  has 
changed  but  little  ia  principle.  In  the  witch  trials  a 
favourite  accusation  was  that  of  having  a  familiar  demon. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Dcmonology  and  Wititcrq/l  contains 
among  others  the  case  of  Bessie  Dunlop,  whose  familiar 
was  the  ghost  of  one  Thome  Beid,  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Pinkie  (15*7),  who  enabled  her  to  give  answers  to  such 
es  consulted  her  about  the  aunienta  of  human  beings  or 
cattle,  or  tha  recovery  of  things  lost  or  stolen.  This 
miserable  woman,  chiefly  on  her  own  confession,  was  aa 
usual  "  convict  and  burnt*  Here  the  imagined  demon 
was  a  human  soul ;  but  other  spirits  thus  attended  sorcerers 
and  diviners,  such  aa  the  spirit  called  Hndhart,  who  enabled 
a  certain  Highland  woman  to  prophesy  ss  to  the  conspiracy 
to  murder  James  L  of  Scotland.  Dissertations  on  die  art 
of  raising  demons  for  the  sorcerers'  service,  and  even  tha 
actual  charms  and  ceremonies  to  be  used,  form  a  large  part 


fory  of  Magic; ,  _ 

already  cited.)  Among  the  latest  English  books  treating 
seriously  of  this  "  black  art "  is  Sibly*t  lUuttratio*  of  tht 
Occult  Sciencei,  of  which  a  10th  edition,  in  *to,  bean  data 
London,  1 807.  The  statute  of  James  L  of  England  enacts 
that  all  persons  invoking  any  evil  spirit,  or  consulting, 
covenanting  with,  entertaining,  employing,  feeding,  or  re- 
warding any  evil  spirit,  should  be  guilty  of  felony,  end  suffer 
death.  This  was  not  repealed  till  the  reign  of  George  TX 
Educated  public  opinion  net  now  riseu  above  this  level;  but 
popular  credulity  is  still  to  be  worked  upon  by  much  tha 
same  mean*  a*  those  employed  by  savage  sorcerers  profess- 
ing intercourse  with  familiar  spirit*.  At  u  spiritualistia 
seances  "  the  convulsive  and  hysterical  symptom*  (pre- 
tended or  reel)  of  the  "  medium  "  under  the  "  control "  of 
his  ''gaidiug  spirit  *  are  much  the  tame  as  those  which 
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may  lie  lean  among  the  Fijians  or  the  hill-tribee  of  Burmah, 
while  the  feigned  voice,  suppoaed  to  indicate  that  it  is  iomo 
Negro  or  Irish  spirit  speaking  through  tho  medium's  organs, 
is  often  a  clumsier  performance  than  that  of  the  New 
Zealand  sorceress,  producing  in  thin  squeaking  tones  the 
voice  of  a  family  ghoet.  Many  of  the  special  "  manifesta- 
tions," such  as  thumping  and  dmmming  in  the  dark,  are 
those  usual  in  the  performances  of  the  Siberian  shamans, 
who  also,  in  common  with  the  Greenland  angekoks,  impose 
on  the  bystanders  by  the  miraculous  performance  of  the 
"  ropfl-trick  ;  "  the  "  pi  an  chette- writing,"  by  the  guiding 
hand  of  a  familiar  spirit,  has  long  been  done  by  an  inferior 
class  of  magicians  in  China,  The  crowning  incident  in  the 
English  proceedings  is  the  "materialisation"  of  the  familiar 
spirit  in  a  dimly-seen  figure  which,  when  a  rush  ia  made  to 
seize  it,  proves  to  be  a  dull  or  the  medium  himself  in 

Returning  to  the  general  theory  of  demonology,  ten 
important  principles  have  to  be  brought  together  Under 
notice.  As  the  religions  of  the  world  become  more  com- 
plexly organised,  the  various  kinds  of  spirits  divide  into 
order!  or  ranks  of  a  hierarchy ;  while  with  the  growth 
dualism  the  class  of  demons  further  arrange  themselves 
it  wen  in  two  opposite  camps,  under  the  presiding  goad 
and  evil  deities.  The  way  in  which  such  views  may  be 
developed  is  well  seen  in  Bishop  Callaway's  Religion  of  tha 
Anandv,  among  whom  the  anceetral  ghosts  (amatongo) 
carry  on  o.:ter  death  their  friendly  or  hostile  character,  so 
that  in  genjral  the  ghosts  of  a  man's  own  family  or  tribe 
are  friendly  demons  helping  him  and  fighting  on  his  side, 
while  the  grunts  of  enemies  remain  hostile  demons.  In 
the  religion  of  Congo,  according  to  Magyar  (Jitiitti  in  SUd- 
Afriia,  16*9-67),  the  highest  deity,  Sukn-Veksnge,  takes 
little  interest  in  mankind,  and  the  real  government  of  the 
world  belongs   to  the  good  and  bad   kiluln, — spirits 

in  life  he  becomes  a  friend  or  enemy  of  the  living,  and  thus 
passes  among  the  good  or  bad  kiluln.  But  as  there  ars 
more  bad  apirita  who  torment  than  good  who  favour,  man's 
misery  would  be  unbearable  did  not  Buku-Yaknuge  from 
time  to  time,  enraged  at  the  wickedness  of  the  evil  spirits, 
terrify  them  with  thunder  and  smite  the  mote  obstinate 
with  his  bolts ;  then  he  returns  to  rest  and  leaves  the 
demons  to  rule  again.  In  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  the  dualiatic  system  is  worked  out  in  the 
antagonism  between  the  gods  of  light  and  the  evil  powers 
under  the  serpent  Apap,  whose  long  undulating  form  may 
be  seen,  in  those  portions  of  the  pictorial  ritual  of  the  dead 
which  are  painted  on  the  mnmmy-easBS.  (See  Birch's 
.  translation  of  tho  Book  of  tha  Dead,  in  vol  v.  of  Bunsen, 
Sgyptt  Plact  in  Univmal  Hutory.)  In  the  ancient 
Babylonian  system  the  demons  were  classified  in  orders, 
and  the  minuteness  with  which  their  functions  as  personal 
causes  of  evil  are  assigned  to  them  is  well  shown  by  the 
following  passage  from  a  cuneiform  inscription  : — "  They 
assail  country  after  country ;  they  make  the  slave  set  him- 
self up  above  his  place  ;  they  make  the  son  of  the  house 
leave  his  father;  they  make  the  young  bird  fly  out  of  its 
nest ;  they  make  the  ox  end  tha  lamb  run  away — the 
evil  demons  who  set  snares "  (Lenortnant,  p.  29.)  In 
Brahman  ism  and  Buddhism  which  sprang  from  it,  as  well 
as  in  the  ancient  Persian  religion,  the  various  orders  of 
spirits  who  come  under  the  general  definition  of  demons 
have  large  place.  The  latter  faith,  as  represented  in  the 
Stnd-Attda,  worked  out  to  its  extreme  development  the 
doctrines  of  the  good  and  evil  deities,  Ahuramaida  and 
Anra-mainyu  (Ormuid  and  Ahriman),  each  with  his 
innumerable  armies  of  spirits  or  demons,  those  of  light, 
purity,  and  goodness  being  met  in  endless  contention  by 
the)  legions  of  darkness  who  seek  to  undo  all  good  and 


spread  foulness  and  sin  around  them.  This  remarkable 
System  exercised  strong  influence  on  religions  of  later 
civilisation.  The  later  Jewish  or  Talmndio  ideas  are 
strongly  leavened  by  it,  and  to  it  is  in  great  measure  due 
the  rise  of  the  Manichann  dovtrine.  The  demonology  of 
these  systems  may  beet  be  studied  as  part  of  their  general 
doctrine,  while  their  relation  to  the  angelology  and 
demonology  of  Christianity  belongs  to  Christian  theology. 

Though  in  this  short  notice  only  a  few  illustrative  cases 
are  given  ss  to  the  belief  in  demons,  the  great  mass  of 
details  of  the  kind  in  the  various  religions  of  the  world 
will  be  found  to  conform  with  them  both  as  to  tha  notion 
of  demons  being  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  human  soul, 
and  as  to  their  function  in  primitive  philosophy  being  to 
serve  as  personal  causes  of  events.  The  principles  of 
demonology  thus  form  an  interesting  branch  of  intellectual 
history.  But  beaide  this,  its  names  and  formulas  transmitted 
ss  they  have  been  by  tho  blind  reverence  of  generations  of 
magicians,  preserve  for  the  historical  student  some  curiotn 
relies  of  antiquity.  As  a  pendant  to  the  already-mentioned 
Talmndio  JAlith,  the  female  nocturnal  demon  of  ancient 
Assyria,  may  be  noticed  Atmodem,  famous  in  Le  Sage's 
novel  La  Diaile  Boitrta,  who  is  not  only  to  be  found  in 
the  book  of  Tobit  and  the  Talmndio  legend  of  King 
Solomon  (see  Eisenmeuger,  Entdtelttt  Judadkuw),  but 
may  be  traced  back  still  farther  to  his  real  origin  in  Atthtno 
daeta,  one  of  the  evil  demons  of  the  ancient  Persian 
religion.  The  conjurations  and  formulas  for  raising 
demons  in  the  curious  old  book  of  magic  which  beara  the 
name  of  Doctor  Fanstua  (see  reprint  in  Hoist)  are  a 
wonderful  medley  of  scraps  from  several  religions.  Their 
principal  source,  beside  Christian  invocations  and  fragments 
of  ritual,  is  Hebrew,  whether  biblical  or  from  the  later 
Rabbinical  books;  Axial,  Faust's  own  familiar,  chosen 
because  he  can  do  his  errands  swift  ss  thought,  is  apparently 
the  fallen  angel  Axael  of  the  Talmud,  to  whom  Solomon 
goes  every  day  for  wisdom ;  Michael,  Raphael,  Uriel,  and 
Gabriel  guard  the  four  quarters  of  a  mystic  demon-circle ; 
while  the  names  of  Satan  and  Pluto,  Arid  and  Hesper, 
Petrna  and  Adonis,  figure  among  incantations  in  dog-Latin 
and  good  high  Dutch,  and  a  mass  of  words  reduced  to 
gibberish  beyond  comprehension.  The  study  of  demono- 
logy also  brings  into  view  the  tendency  of  hostile  religions 
to  degrade  into  evil  demons  the  deities  of  a  rival  faith. 
The  anciont  schism  between  two  branches  of  the  Aryan 
race,  which  separated  the  Zaiuthustrian  religion  from  the 
Tedio  religion,  now  represented  by  Brahman  jam,  is  nowhere 
better  marked  than  in  the  fact  that  the  devat,  the  bright 
gods  of  the  Hindoo,  have  become  the  dart  or  evil  demons 
of  the  Persian.  So  the  evil  beings  recognised  in  the 
folk-lore  of  Christendom  are  many  of  them  the  nature- 
spirits,  lares,  and  other  deities  of  the  earlier  heathendom, 
not  discarded  as  imaginary,  but  lowered  from  their  high 
estate  and  good  repute  to  swell  the  crowd  of  hateful 
demons.  (a.  s.  t.) 

DEMOBOAN.Attoosimi  (1806-1871),  one  of  the  most 
fminfirt  mathematicians  and  logicians  of  his  time,  was  bom 
June  180G,  at  Madura,  in  the  Madras  presidency.  His 
father  was  Colonel  John  Do  Morgan,  employed  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  and  his  grandfather  and 
great-grand  father  had  served  under  Warren  Hastings.  On 
the  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  James  Dodson, 
F.B.S.,  author  of  the  Aniiiogarilhmie  Oonon  and  Other 
mathematical  works  of  merit,  and  a  friend  of  Demoivre. 

Vary  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Augustus,  Colonel  Da 
Morgan  brought  his  wife,  daughter,  and  infant  son  to 
England,  where  he  left  them  during  a  subsequent  period 
of  service  in  India,  dying  in  1816  on  his  way  home. 
Augustas,  then  ten  yean  of  age,  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  several  private  schools,  and  before  the  age  of  four> 
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teen  sears  had  learned  Latin,  Greek,  and  tome  Hebrew,  in 
addition  to  acquiring  much  general  knowledge.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  yean  Lad  a  halt  he  entered  Trinity  Collage, 
Cambridge,  and  studied  inathenuttic*.  partly  under  the 
n  of  Airy,  subsequently  the  astronomer  royal 


place  in  1837,  Wore  he  had  completed  his  twenty-first 
year.  Ha  wu  prevented  from  taking  his  M.  A  degree,  or 
[com  obtaining  a  fellowship,  to  which  he  would  doubtless 
hive  been  elected,  by  bis  conscientious  objection  to  "g"'"g 
the  theological  teste  then  required  from  matters  of  arte  and 
fellows  at  Cambridge.  A  strong  repugnance  to  any 
lettarian  restraints  upon  the  freedom  uf  opinion  wu  one  of 
De  Horgan's  most  marked  charscteristios  thronghont  life. 

A  career  in  his  own  university  being  closed  against  kiln. 
Is  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  bat  had  hardly  done  so  when 
the  establishment,  in  1828,  of  the  university  of  London,  in 
Gower  Street,  afterwards  known  aa  University  Collage, 
gsveJiim  en  opportunity  of  continuing  his  mathematical 
pnrsnita.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  yeere  he  gave 
ha  Brst  lecture  ea  prof  besot  of  mathematics  in  a  college 
whieh  he  served  with  the  utmost  seal  and  tnccets  for  a 
third  of  a  century.  His  connection  with  the  college,  indeed, 
was  interrupted  in  1831,  when  a  disagreement  with  the 
governing  bed;  censed  De  Morgan  and  some  other  profes- 
nci  to  resign  their  chairs  simultaneously.  When,  in  1836, 
his  successor  Mr  White  was  accidentally  drowned,  De 
Morgan  was  nqnested  to  resume  the  professorship.  It 
msy  be  added  that  bil  choice  of  a  literary  and  scientific 
terser  was  made  against  the  advice  of  hw  relatives  and 
frisnds,  who,  on  his  entering  Lincoln's  Inn,  confidently 
intidpated  for  Mrfl  a  distinguished  md  lucrative  career  at 
the  bar. 

In  1837  De  Morgan  married  Sophia  Elisabeth,  nsMritsE 
of  William  Freud,  a  Unitarian  in  IriiK  a  m*fhftm*iiiTrsn 
tod  actuary  in  occupation,  a  notice  of  whose  life,  written 
by  his  son-in-law,  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  XMxh  of 
litSoyal  A*ronomiad  Society  fvoL  t).  Henceforward  De 
Mrargan'n  life  ilsosruely  more  than  a  record  of  his  constant 
tabonrs,  and  his  innumerable  publications.  As  in  the  esse 
of  many  scholars,  the  even  tenor  of  his  life 


home,  in  his  library,  and  i 

dochsrge  of  hie  college  dut 

enjoyed  relaxation,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  induced 

to  remain  many  days  from  borne. 

As  a  teacher  of  mathematics  De  Morgan  was  unrivalled. 
He  gave  instruction  in  the  form  of  continuous  lectures 
delivered  extempore  from  brief  notes,  lie  most  prolonged 
mathematical  reasoning,  and  the  moat  intricate  fornutbe, 
■ere  given  with  almost  infallible  accuracy  from  the 
resource*  of  his  extraordinary  memory.  De  Morgan's 
votings,  however  excellent,  give  little  idea  of  the 
perspicuity  and  elegance  of  hie  viva  mot  expositions,  which 
never  failed  to  fix  the  attendee  of  all  who  wen  worthy  of 
searing  him.  Many  of  his  pupils  hare  distinguished 
thsmselves,  and,  through  Mr  Todhunter  and  MrlBouth,  he 
au  had  an  important  influence  on  the  modem  Cambridge 
•rhooL  In  addition  to  occasional  extra  courses,  it  waa  hia 
atbit  to  give  two  lecture*  on  each  of  the  six  week  days 
throughout  the  working  session  uf  thirty  weeks  or  mora. 
Each  lecture  wu  exactly  one  hour  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
nd  at  the  close  eowmber  of  question*  and  problems  were 
"■ays  given,  to  which  the  pupils  returned  written  anawara, 
note  wen*  ill  corrected  by  the  professor's  orn  hand,  and 
jenoni!  explanation!  given  before  or  after  the  lecture* 


UtVeesjk  the  beat  noon  of  the  day  were  thna  given  to 
arduous  college  work,  his  public  labour*  in  other  direction* 
ware  extensive,  Tor  thirty  years  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  business  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  editing 
its -publications,  supplying  obituary  notices  of  memb 
and  for  18  years  aeting  a*  one  of  the  honorary  secretar 
Hi*  work  for  this  society  alone,  it  is  said,  would  have  b 
occupation  enough  for'  an  ordinary  man.  He  was  also 
frequently  employed  aa  oonsnlting  actuary,  *  business  in 
which  hi*  ■sflsMMllqsJ  powers,  combined  with  sound 
judgment  and  haiiness  like  habiii,  fitted  him  to  take  th> 
highest  place. 

De  Morgan's  mathematical  writings  contributed  power- 
fully towards  the  progress  of  the  science.  His  memoirs  on 
the  "  Foundation  of  Algebra,"  in  the  7th  and  8th  volumes 
of  the  Cambridge-  PAxlotop&ical  Traittactiont,  contain  some 
of  the  most  important  contributions  which  have  been  made 
to  the  philosophy  of  mathematical  method ;  and  Sir  W. 
Bownn  Hamilton,  in  the  preface  to  hi*  lecture*  <m 
Quaternion*,  refer*  more  than  once  to  those  paper*  at 
having  lad  and  encouraged  r"rn  in  the  working  out  of  the 
new  system  of  quaternions,  The  work  on  Trigonometry 
and  Double  Algebra,  published  by  De  Morgan  in  181!), 
contains  in  the  latter  part  a  moat  luminous  and  philo- 
sophical view  of  existing  and  possible  systems  of  symtulio 
calculus.  But  De  Morgan's  influence  on  mathematical 
tcienee  in  Tin  gland  can  only  be  estimated  by  •  review  uf 
his  long  eerie*  of  publications,  which  commence,  in  1838, 
with  *  translation  of  part  of  Bourdon's  BtemenU  of  Algebra, 
prepared  for  his  students.  In  1830  appeared  the  first 
edition  of  his  well-known  SUmenit  of  Arithmetic,  which 
hssbceii  widely  used  in  schools,  and  has  dona  much  to  raise 
th*  character  of  elementary  training.  It  is  distinguished 
by  a  simple  yet  thoroughly  philosophical  treatment  of  the 
ideas  uf  number  and  magnitude,  aa  well  as  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  abbreviated  processes  of  computation,  to  which 
D*  Morgan  always  attributed  much  practical  importance. 
Second  and  third  editions  were  called  for  in  1833  and 
1836,  and  mora  than  30,000  copies  have  been  sold ;  the 
book  is  still  in  use,  a  sixth  edition  having  been  issued  in 
1878. 

De  Morgana  other  principal  mathematical  works  wen 
Tkt  Element, «/  Algebra,  1835,  ■  valuable  but  somewhat 
dry  elementary  treatise ;  the  Suay  on  ProhabilUiet,  1838, 
forming  th*  107th  volume  of  Lardner't  Cyclopaedia,  still 
mnch  used,  being  probably  the  best  simple  introduction  to 
the  theory  in  the  English  language;  and  The  Elementi 
"""'  J  ""  *  Analgtii,  preliminary 

mathematics]  works  wen  published  by 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  of 
whieh  De  Morgan  was  at  one  time  an  active  member. 
Among  these  may  be  meitioned  the  great  Treaties  on  lis 
Differential  and  Integral  Caleulvt,  1849,  whieh  still 
remains  the  most  extensive  and  complete  English  treatise 
on  th*  subject:  the  Xlauntari/  Hlmttration*  of  On 
Differential  and  Integral  Calcuiiu,  first  published  in 
1833,  but  often  bound  op  with  the  larger  treatise ;  the 
valuable  essay,  0*  the  Study  and  Diffieultia  of  Math: 
motif,  1831 ;  and  a  brief  treatise  on  SiJierieal  Trigono- 
metry, 1834  By  acme  accident  the  work  on  probability 
in  the  same  series,  written  by  Lubbock  and  Drinkwater- 
Bethuna  wu  attributed  to  De  Morgan,  an  error  which 
seriously  annoyed  his  nice  sense  of  bibliographical  accuracy. 
For  fifteen  years  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  correct  the 
mistake,  end  finally  wrote  to  the  Timet  to  disclaim  the 
authorship.  (See  Monthly  Notice*  of  the  Boyal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  vol  xxvL  p.  118.) 

Two  of  his  meat  elaborate  treatise*  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Eneydopadia  Metropolitana,  namely  the  articles  on  the 
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Calculus  ol  Functions,  and  the  Theory  of  ProbebiUtioe. 
Tli*  f onnsc  article  contains  a  profound  inTititigttffTi  into 
the  principlee  of  symbolic  reasoning ;  tho  latter  it  still  the 
most  complain  mAwMfal  treatise  on  the-  subject  in  the 
English  language,  giving  u  it  does  a  resume  of  Laplace'e 
Thioria  Anolytvpte  dee  Probobiliti*.  De  Morgan's  minor 
mathematical  writings  ere  Mattered  over  various  perio- 
dicals; Ave  papers  will  ba  found  in  the  Cambridge 
Mathematical  Journal,  ten  in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin 
Mathematical  Journal,  several  in  the  Philoiophical 
Magaiinc,  while  others  of  mote  importance  are  printed  in 
the  Cambridge  Philoiophical  Traniactiont.  A  list  of  these 
and  other  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Royal  Society' i 
Catalogue,  which  contains  43  entries  under  the  name  of 
De  Morgan. 

In  spite  of  .the  excellence  and  extent  of  his  mathematical 
writings,  it  it  probably  as  a  logical  reformer  that  De 
Morgan,  will  be  beat  known  to  future  times.  In  this 
respect  he  stands  alongside  of  his  great  contemporaries 
Hamilton  and  Boola,as  one  of  several  independent  discover- 
ers of  the  all-important  principle  of  the  quantification  of 
the  predicate.  Unlike  most  "TilhftnstiriHnn,  De  Morgan 
always  laid  much  stress  upon  the  importance  of  logical 
training,  In  his  admirable  papers  upon  she  modes  of 
tesrhing  arithmetic  and  geometry,  original!/  published  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  (reprinted  in  The 
SehoalMoMer',  to!  ii),  he  remonstrated  against  the  neglect 
of  logical  doctrine.  In  1839  he  prodnced  a  small  work 
called  Firet  Notion!  of  Logic,  giving  what  he  had  found  by 
experience  to  be  much  wanted  by  students  commencine; 
with  Euclid. 

In  October  1846  he  completed  the  first  of  his  original 
investigations,  in  the  form  of  a  paper  printed  in  tie  Trane- 
actiont  of  the  Cambridge  P\ilotophical  Society  (voL  viii 
No.  29).  In  this  paper  the  principle  of  the  quantified 
predicate  was  referred  to,  and  there  immediately  ensued  a 
memorable  controversy  with  Sir  W.  Hamilton  regarding  the 
independence  of  De  Morgan's  discovery,  tome  communica- 
tions .having  passed  between  them  in  the  autumn  of  1646. 
The  details  of  this  dispute  will  be  found  by  those  into- 
rested  in  the  original  pamphlets,  in  theJtAousiistnewspaper, 
or  in  the  appendix  to  De  Morgan's  formal  Logic,  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  independence  of  Da  Morgan'*  discovery 
was  subaequentlj  recognised  by  Hamilton,  and  that  those 
acquainted  with  De  Morgan's  character  could  never  suppose 
that  it  was  otherwise.  Moreover,  the  eight  forms  of  pro- 
position adopted  by  De  Morgan  as  the  basis  of  his  system 
partially  diner  from  those  which  Hamilton  derived  from 
the  quantified  predicate.  The  general  ahsilaatar  of  De 
Morgan's  development  of  logical  tonus  was  wholly  peculiar 
and  original  on  bit  part. 

Not  a  year  passed  before  De  Morgan,  late  in  1847,  pub- 
lished his  principal  logical  treatise,  called  Formal  Logic,  or 
the  Calcului  of  Inference,  Keceuary  and  Probable.  This 
contains  a  reprint  of  the  Pint  Nation*,  an  elaborate  develop- 
ment of  his  doctrine  of  the  syllogism,  and  of  the  numeri- 
cally definite  syllogism,  together  with  chapters  of  great 
interest  on  probability,  induction,  old.  logical  terms,  and 
fallacies.  The  severity  of  the  treatise  ia  relieved  by  charac- 
teristic touches  of  humour,  and  by  quaint  anecdotes  and 
allusions  furnished  from  hit  wide  reading  and  perfect 
memory. 

There  followed  at  intervals,  iu  the  years  I860,  16S8, 
1860,  and  1863,  a  series  of  four  elaborate  memoirs  on  the 
"Syllogism,''  printed  in  volumes  ix.  and  x,  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Philosophical  Tranmctiotu.  These  papers  taken 
together  constitute  a  great  treatise  on  logic,  in  which  ha 
substituted  improved  systems  of  notation,  and  developed  a 
new  logic  of  relations,  and  a  new  onymatio  system  of  logical 
Apart,  however,  from  thsdr  principal  purpose, 


remarks,  happy  31ns- 
trations,  and  abundant  proofs  of  Da  Morgan's  varied  learn- 
ing. Unfortunately  these  memoirs  are  accessible  to  few 
readers,  otherwise  they  would  form  invaluable  reading  for 
the  logical  student.  In  1860  De  Morgan  endeavoured  to 
render  their  contents  better  known  by  publishing  a  HtjHabv 
of  aPropoiedSyittm  of  Logic,iia\a  which  may  ix 
a  good  idea  of  his  symbolic  system,  but  the  men 
and  interesting  discussions  contained  b  the  memoirs  are 
of  necessity  omitted.  The  article  "  Logic  "  in  the  English 
Cyclopaedia  (1860)  completes  the  hat  of  his  logical  publicn- 

Throughout  his  logical  writinga  De  Morgan  was  led  by 
the  idea  that  the  followers  of  the  two  great  branches  of  ex- 
act science,  logic  and  mathematics,  saw  made  blunders,— 
the  logicians  in  neglecting  mathematics,  and  the  mathe- 
maticians in  neglecting  logic  He  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
them,  and  in   the  attempt  showed  how  many  errors  an 

how  large  a  field  there  was  for  discovery,  But  it  may  bo 
doubted  whether  De  Morgan's  own  system,  "  horrent  with 
mysterious  spicules,"  aa  Hamilton  aptly  described  it,  ia 
fitted  to  exhibit  the  real  analogy  between  quantitative  and 
qualitative  reasoning,  which  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  the 
logical  works  of  Boole.    (See  Boole,  vol.  It,  p.  47.) 

Perhaps  the  largest  part,  in  volume,  of  Ds  Morgan's  writings 
remains  ■till  to  be  bristly  ■umuousd ;  it  consists  of  detached  srtirlae 
contributed  to  various  periodical  or  composite  weeks.  During;  tie 
jean  lBSS-ea,  he  contributed  very  largely  to  tin  tost  edition  of 
the  Amy  VyelajnAia,  writing  chiefly  on  mathematics,  utnaoxn, 
physics,  and  biography.  His  articles  of  virions  length  cannot  be 
less  in  anmbsr  thin  860,  sa  may  be  ascertained  bun  a  signed  copy 
in  the  Brituh  Mnwim,  and  they  have  been  estimated  to  eonttitau 
a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  Oydopcedia,  of  which  they  formed  perhaps 
the  moit  valuable  portion.  He  also  wroto  biographies  of  Newton 
and  Bailey  for  Knight's  Brltieh  Werlhim,  various  notices  of 
sekntUe  nun  for  the  Gallery  of  Portrait*,  and  for  the  uncompleted 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  and  st 
least  seven  (-"-*—  '-  "-<--'-    ■-.-■-.-■-..  - -  >......    . ....   - 

Oempmtmetothe£rilMAl»aneck,to 
at  fail  one  article  each  year  from  1S31 

carefully  written  papers  he  treats  a  (treat 
■         '         '    '      '.coinage. 

„    ,   Jfort  of 

an  is  valuable  now  u  when  written. 
Among  De  Morgan '«  miscellaneous  writings  may  ba  mentioned 
Us  JSipfcaatf™  of  the  Qnomenic  Amsatfm  of  the  Sphert,  1839, 
indadntc  a  description  of  the  maps  of  the  atata,  pohbshed  by  the 
Dasfal  Knowledge  Society ;  his  Trcatim  c*  Us  ff  Zoom,  OdetUal 
aval  rerrwa-iaJ,  lost)  sad  his  remarkable  Boot  f  Alma—ok*. 
(■stood  edition  1671),  which  eontaina  a  series  of  SI  ^l-™™*^ 
so  arranged  with  indices  of  inference,  that  the  almanack  for  say 
year,  whether  In  old  style  or  new,  from  any  epoch,  undent  or 
modern,  up  to  WOO  a.n,,may  be  found  without  difBealty,  means 
befog  added  for  verifying  the  elmanatk  and  also  for  discovering 
the  days  of  new  and  roll  moon  from  2000  n.c.  up  to  1000  i.rt.  Da 
Morgan  expressly  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  tbJa 
book  wss  that  of  Fnnccnm  and  Ferguson,  but  the  plan  was 
developed  by  one  who  was  an  unrivalled  master  or  all  the  intricacies 
of  chronology.  The  two  beat  tables  of  logarithms,  the  email  ive- 
figure  tables  of  the  Useful  Kjiuwl^Sotwty  (18)8  and  IB 57),  a;  * 

he  foaasTsaJ 

numerous  enonymooa  contributions  threagh  a  long  series  of  yean 
to  the  AOenmum,  sad  to  ATote  and  Qutriet,  and  his  ooossssne] 
articles  in  the  JVwtt  BriM*  Review.  Mamiita*..  Maymmu,  etc. 
most  be  passed  over  with  this  ban  mention. 

Considerable  labour  was  spent  by  De  Morgan  upon  the  subject 
of  decbnel  ntoaay.  Ha  was  a  gnat  advocate  of  the  peuad  sad 
mil  scheme.  Bu  evidence  on  this  lubject  was  sought  by  the 
Royal- Commissi  on,  and.  besides  constantly  supporting  the  Decimal 
AssodstlBn  in  periodical  pnuboations,  he  published  several  separata 
pamphlets  on  the  subject. 

One  marked  eaawsctar  of  De  Morgan  was  his  intense  end  yet 
reasonable  love  of  books.  Ha  was  a  true  Wbliouhil  sod  loved  to 
surround  himself,  as  far  as  his  means  allowed,  with  carious  end 
ran  books.  He  revelled  in  all  the  mysteries  of  watermarks,  title 
pages,  colophons,  catch-words,  sad  the  like ;  yet  he  treated  labile- 


•ledgs  Society,  a 
of  Orttk  and  B 


atosna's  most  interesting  and  useful  miner  writinga 

liatUaomtat<toHetothoBTUMAl*aneck,to*\ueli 

article  each  year  from  1S31  ap  ti 

variety  of  topita  mlatjun;  to  astronomy,  chronology,  deck 
i„. t!i„. ...  .,   ■  —  •  tjj)  history  ot  soieno 


D  E  M— D E  M 


mtoMmlntriurtKimfc.    is  he  binwlf _ 

utili—  boot  J  ■  brawn  day  Is  ■  rseord  worthy  of  [ww  i 
Kb*  Wmeopic  iUt,  Tn  otwority  nay  lendsrlt  untTeDsbla  for 
SMat-eorposH.;  bat  It  wmw,  1b  hands  wklah  knew  how  to  net  It, 
to  knmH  the  jietto  of  wn  Important  bodies,"  HI*  tflataot 
ktn 'tba  BcrnTCcmmMaa  m  the  Britwh  Unseam  to  I860, 
M™  o70*"-  5810,*  M81-MIS,  «i.a  I8SS-8MT),  ehaold  be 


*  in  to be  f  aund  in  Urn ... 

km  qf  Prt*tmg  (1847),  ud  finally  in  hi.  J 
This  letter  work  oonaisu  .*  — " •  -*-■ 


Mi  Mi  of  internet 


Eiblisned,  u  dost  Jto  s  lsn  bum  of  rasthemstl 
pnparsd  brtiM  u»  of  hi"  stadsnta,  tresting 

, thsraariral  Kf.wiee,  uid  cobodyingiome  of  the  mit._ 

■fail  lactone.    Da  Morgan1!  Ubmy  w jmnhmd by  Lord Orer- 


meratlon  it  wiU  be  apparent  that  t 
'■  literary  and  jctenttBO .  labours  w 


On  the  contrary  every  _ 
with  wtimn  care  Bud  accuracy,  and  no  writer  can  Do  mora 
aafely  trusted  in  every  thing  which  Lb  wrote.  It  ii 
possible  that  hit  i^mb'nnnl  effort*  to  attain  completeuees 
sod  abeolnta  correctness  injured  bia  literary  style,  which  is 
wanting  in  grace ;  bet  th*  estimation  in  which  his  books 
an  held  i*  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  an  steadily  riling 
in  market  price.  Apart  from  bia  conspicuous  position  B* 
■  bejel]  and  rraflimnatifa]  dJaopffMML  we  may  onaohMBi  tret 
hardly  any  man  of  science  in  recent  tunee  has  had  a  moos 
eitensi ve,  though  it  may  often  be  an  unfelt  lnflnarmn  upon 
the  progress;  of  exact  and  sound  knowledge." 

Be  Morgan  baa  left  no  pablished  indications  of  Ml 
opmione  on  religion*  questions,  In  regard  to  which  he  waa 
extremely  reticent  Ho  seldom  or  nerar  entered  a  place  of 
TOahip,  tod  declared  that  ho  could  not  listen  ton  sermon, 
t  drBinnrttoiBo  perhaps  dee  to  the  extremely  strict  roligionr 
iixaplina  under  which  ho  was  brought  up.  Nevertheless 
uare  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  waa  of  a  deeply  religious 
disposition.  Like  Faraday  and  Newton  he  entertained  a 
e:didani  belief  in  Providence,  founded  not  on  any  tenuous 
method  of  inference,  bat  on  personal  fooling.  Hu  hope  of 
i  future  life  auo  was  vivid  to  the  hut 

In  the  year  I860  a  life  as  yet  comparatively  free  frorvi 
unable became  clouded  by  the  circumstances  which  led  him 
It  abandon  the  institution  so  long  the  scene  of  hie  Ubonn, 
Tbe  refusal  of  the  council  to  accept  the  recommendation  of 
Sis  senate,  that  they  should  appoint  an  eminent  Unitarian 
minister  to  the  professorship  of  logic  and  miintal  philosophy, 
revived  all  De  Morgan's  ssimiti  ranees  on  the  (abject  of 
nettrian  freedom ;  and,  thoagh  bis  feelings  were  doubtless 
massive,  there  is  no  doubt  thkt  gloom  was  thrown  over 
ha  life,  intensified  in  1867  by  the  lots  of  his  son  George 
Campbell  Be  Morgan,  a  young  man  of  the  ' '  '  ' 
promise,  whose  name,  as  De  Morgan 
™g  be  connected  with  the  London 
rf  which  he  wee  one  of  the  founders.  From  this  time  De 
Morgajj   rapidly  fell    into   ill-health,   previously    almost 


wished,  will 


"  «ar  ba  added  that  De  Hassan  woe  a  {rest  ratdar  end  adnbw 
a'Dicaaaa;  ht  was  alee  rend  of  mute,  and  a  Mr  performer  ok  th. 


to  him,  dying  on  the  19th  March  1671.    An 


Sodnty,  for 
._..  1879,  toL  zxii  p.  112,  written  by  Mr 
Banyard,  who  says,  "He  waa  the  kindliest,  aa  woll  as  the 
mott  learned  of  men— benignant  to  every  one  who 
approached  him,  never  forgetting  the  eleima  which  weak. 
new  htt  on  strength. '  (w.  a.  j.) 

DEMOSTHENES  wat  bom  in  384  B.O.  His  father, 
who  bore  the  tome  name,  waa  an  AthttVatP  citiran  belong- 
ing to  the  dome  of  Ptoauia,  Hit  mother,  Cleobule,  waa 
the  daughter  of  Qylon,  a  citizen  who  bad  been  active  in 
of  the  kings  of  Bosporus  for  the 
ephaBon  in  the  Crimea,  and  whose 
t  region.     On  these  grounds  the 


wiftw  „.  .      _        o _ 

advarsurioa  of  Demosthenes,  in  after-days,  need  abeordlyto 
itry.    The 


a  traitorous  ox  barbarian  a 


taunt  him  with  a 
boy  had  a  Utter  f . 
when  his  father  died,  leaving  property  (in  a  manufactory 
of  swords,  end  another  of  upholstery)  worth  about  £3500, 
invested  ss  it  seems  to  hare  bean  (SO  percent,  waa 
.  would  have  yielded  rather  more 
WOO  a  year  wis  a  very  comfortable 
d  it  was  possible  to  lire  decently  on 
tenth  of  it.  Nicies,  a  very  rich  man,  had  property 
equivalent,  probably,  to  not  more  then  £4000  a  year. 
Demosthenes  was  born,  then,  to  e  handsome,  though  not 
a  great  fortune.  But  his  guardians — two  nephews  of  bit 
father,  Apbobus  and  Demophon,  and  one  Therippidte — 
sbatdd  their  trust,  and  handed  over  to  Demosthenes,  when 
rather  leal  than  one-seventh  of  hie 
between  £60  and  £60  a  year. 
*  '  (  *ith  Isssnt — then  the  greet 
end  of  Attic  law,  especially  in 

— ..-..„ action  against  Aphobus,  and  gamed 

Verdict  for  ebont£34O0.     But  it  does  not  appear  that  he 


aDoeo.  tueir  cruel,  an 
he  came  of  age,  n 
patrimony,  perhaps 
Demosthenes,  after  • 


got  the  money;  and,  of 
against  Onstor,  the  brot 


after  m 


vfruitlet 


wdinga 


ither-in-law  of  Aphobus,  the  n 

however,  before  his  relatitet  had 
public  burden  (the  equipment  of  a 
ship  (3  war)  on  their  late  ward,  whereby  his  resources  ware 
yet  farther  straitened.  He  now  became  a  professional 
writer  of  speeches  or  pleas  for  the  law-courts,  sometimeo 
■peeking  Intattlf  Biographers  have  delighted  to  relate 
how  painfully  Demosthenes  made  himself  a  tolerable 
speaker, — how,  with  pebbles  in  his  month,  he  triad  hie 
huge  against  the  waves,  how  he  declaimed  as  he  ran  up 
Mil,  how  he  ahut  himself  up  in  a  cell,  having  first  guarded 
himself  against  a  longing  for  the  haunts  of  men  by  shaving 
one  tide  of  hie  heed,  how  he  wrote  out  Thncydides  eight 
timee,  how  he  wet  derided  by  the  Assembly  and  encouraged 
hj  a  j  id  Lions  actor  who  met  him  moping  about  the  Painens. 


.),  and  he  probably  had  some  sort  of  defect 
n  hit  tpeech  at  e  boy.    I 

interesting  feet  about  hia  work  for  the  law-courts  is 


sen  a  sportsman] 
r  impediment  ii 


m  e  boy.     Perhaps  the  most 


to  hare  continuad  it,  in  aome  measure,  through 

the  mott  exciting  porta  of  his  great  political  career.  The 
speech  for  Pttormio  belongs  to  the  same  year  as  the  plea 
for  Megalopolis,  The  speech  for  Bceotus  "  Concerning  the 
Nsme  "  ooinea  between  the  First  Philippic  and  the  First 
Olynthiac.  lie  speech  against  Pantnuetua  comes  between 
the  speech  "  On  the  Peace  "  and  the  Second  Philippic 
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DEMOSTHENES 


The  political  career  of  Demosthenes,  from  his  first  difect 
contact  with  public  affairs  in  365  a.c  to  bis  death  in  322, 
has  an  essential  unity.  It  is  the  assertion,  in  successive 
forma  adapted  to  successive  moments,  of  unchanging  prin- 
ciples. Eiteruollj,  it  ia  divided  into  the  chapter  which 
precedes  and  the  chapter  which  follows  Chssronea,  Bat 
its  inner  meaning,  the  secret  of  its  indomitable  vigour,  the 
law  which  harmonizes  its  apparent  contrasts,  cannot  be 
understood  unless  it  ia  regarded  aa  a  whole.  Still  leaa  can 
it  be  appreciated  in  all  its  large  wisdom  and  sustained 
eelf-roBsIery  if  it  is  viewed  merely  as  a  duel  between  the 
ablest  champion  and  the  craftiest  enemy  of  Greek  freedom. 
The  time  indeed  came  when  Demosthenes  and  Philip 
elood  face  to  face  aa  representative  antagonists  in  a 
mortal  conflict  But,  for  Demosthenes,  the  special  peril 
represented  by  Philip,  the  peril  of  subjugation  to  Macedon, 
was  merely  a  disastrous  accident.  Philip  happened  to 
become  the  moat  prominent  end  moat  formidable  type  of  a 
danger  which  was  already  threatening  Greece  before  his 
baleful  star  arose.  As  Demosthenes  said  to  the  Athenians, 
if  the  Macedonian  had  not  existed,  they  would  have  made 
another  Philip  for  themselves.  Until  Athena  recovered 
something  of  ita  old  spirit,  there  must  ever  be  a  great 
(standing  danger,  not  for  Athens  only,  but  for  Greece, — the 
danger  that  sooner  or  later,  in  some  shape,  from  some 
quarter — no  man  could  foretell  the  hour,  the  manner,  or 
the  source — barbarian  violence  would  break  up  the  gracious 
and  undefiled  tradition  of  separate  Hellenic  life. 

'What  ia  the  true  relation  of  Athena  to  Greece  I  The 
answer  which  he  gave  to  this  question  ia  the  key  to  the  life 
of  Demosthenes.  Athens,  so  Demosthenes  held,  ia  the 
natural  Lead  of  Greece.  Not,  however,  as  on  empress 
holding  subject  or  subordinate  cities  in  a  dependence  more 
or  less  compulsory.  Rather  as  that  city  which  most  nobly 
expresses  the  noblest  attributes  of  Greek  political  existence, 
and  which,  by  her  pre-eminent  gifts  both  of  intellect  and 
of  moral  insight,  is  primarily  responsible,  everywhere  and 
always,  for  the  'maintenance  of  those  attributes  in  their 
integrity.  Whereverthe  cry  of  the  oppressed  goes  up  from 
Greek  against  Greek,  it  is  the  voice  of  Athena  which 
should  first  remind  the  oppressor  that  Hellene  differs  from 
barbarian  in  postponing  the  use  of  force  to  the  persuasions 
of  equal  law.  Wherever  a  barbarian  hand  offers  wrong  to 
any  city  of  the  Hellenic  sisterhood,  it  is  the  ana  of  Athene 
which  should  first  be  stretched  forth  in  the  holy  strength 
of  Apollo  the  A  vector.  Wherever  among  her  own  children 
the  ancient  loyalty  is  yielding  to  love  of  pleasure  or  of  base 
gain,  there,  above  all,  it  is  the  duty  of  Athens  to  see  that 
the  central  hearth  of  Hellas  is  kept  pure.  Athena  must 
never  sgain  seek  "empire"  in  the  sense  which  became 
odious  under  the  influence  of  Cleon  and  Hyperbola's, — 
when,  to  use  the  image  of  Aristophanes,  the  allies  were  as 
Babylonian  slaves  grinding  in  the  Athenian  mill  Athena 
must  never  permit,  if  she  can  help  it,  the  re-catablishmeot 
of  such  a  domination  as  Sparta  exercised  in  Greece  from  the 
■battle  of  ^gospotami  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Athena 
must  aim  at  leading  a  free  confederacy,  of  which  the 
members  shall  be  bound  to  her  by  their  awn  truest 
interests.  Athens  must  seek  to  deserve  the  confidence  of 
oil  Greeks  alike. 

Such,  in  the  belief  of  Demosthenes,  wu  the  part  which 
Athena  must  perform  if  Greece  waa  to  be  wife.  But 
reforms  must  be  effected  before  Athens  could  be  capable  of 
such  a  part  The  evils  to  be  cured  were  different  phases 
of  one  malady.  Athens  had  long  been  suffering  from  the 
profound  decay  of  public  spirit  It  was  of  the  essence  of 
a  Greek  common  wealth  that  the  citizen,  while  perfectly  free 
in  his  social  life,,  should  constantly  set  his  doty  to  the  city 
above  private  interests.  If  the  state  needs  his  service  in 
war,  he  must  not  hire  an  inferior  substitute  to  do  the  work. 


If  the  state  requires  fund*,  he  most  not  grudge  the  money 
which  in  quiet  times  might  have  bean  spent  on  the  theatre 
or  the  banquet  He  must  ever  remember  that,  in  the 
phrase  of  Sophocles,  the  state  is  the  ship  that  bears  us 
safe.  It  does  not  profit  the  passenger  that  his  cabin  is 
comfortable  if  the  ship  is  going  down. 

Sirica  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponneeian  war,  the 
separation  of  Athenian  society  from  the  state  had  been 
growing  more  and  mora  marked.  The  old  type  of  the 
eminent  citizen,  who  was  at  ones  statesman  and  genera],  had 
become  almost  extinct  Politics  were  now  managed  by  a 
small  circle  of  politicians.  Wars  were  conducted  by  pro- 
fesnonrl  eoldisra  whose  troops  were  chiefly  mercenaries, 
and  who  were  usually  regarded  by  the  politicians  either  as 
instruments  or  as  enemies.  The  moss  of  the  citizens  took 
no  active  interest  in  public  affairs.  But,  though  indifferent 
to  principles,  they  had  quickly  sensitive  partialities  for 
men,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  humour. 
Pericles  had  introduced  the  practice  of  giving  a  small 
bounty  from  the  Treasury  to  the  poorer  citizens,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  attend  the  theatre  at  the  great 
festivals, — in  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them 
under  the  concentrated  influence  of  the  best  Attic  culture. 
A  provision  eminently  wise  for  the  age  of  Pericles  easily 
became  a  mischief  when  the  once  honourable  name  of 
"demagogue"  began  to  mean  a  flatterer  of  the  mob.  Before 
the  end  of  the  Peloponneeian  War  the  festival-money 
("  theorioon  "}  was  abolished.  A  few  yean  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy  it  woe  again  introduced.  Bnt  uhtQ 
364  B.O.  it  had  never  been  mors  than  a  gratuity,  of  which  the 
payment  depended  ontheTreasuryhavingasnrplns.  Ithad 
never  been  treated  as  an  annual  charge  on  the  revenue,  or 
guaranteed  to  the  citizens  aa  a  dividend  which  they  could 
claim  by  constitutional  right  In  364  b-c  Eubulua 
became  steward  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  an  able  man, 
with  a  special  talent  for  finance,  free  from  all  taint  of 
personal  corruption,  and  sincerely  solicitous  for  the  honour 
of  Athens,  bnt  enslaved  to  popularity,  and  without  prin. 
ciplea  of  policy.  He  sought  to  manage  the  citizens  by 
humouring  to  the  top  of  ita  bent  their  disinclination  for 
peasonal  sacrifice,  and  their  preference  for  public  show  to 
public  strength.  More  than  any  other  one  man,  Eubulua 
represents  that  new,  easy-going,  improvident  Athens  in 
which  the  vigilant  civic  spirit  was  dead.  His  first 
measure  was  to  make  the  festival-money  a  permanent  item 
in  the  budget  Thenceforth  this  bounty  was  in  reality 
very  much  what  Dsmades  afterwards  called  it, — the 
cement  (toiAJU)  of  the  democracy. 

Ijears  before  the  danger  from  Macedon  was  urgent, 
Demosthenes  had  begun  the  work  of  his  life, — the  effort  to 
lift  the  spirit  of  Athens,  to  revive  the  old  civic  loyalty,  to 


prescribed.  His  formally  political  speeches  must  never  be 
considered  apart  from,  hi  forensic  speeches  in  public 
causes.  The  Athenian  procedure  against  the  proposer  of 
an  unconstitutional  law — is.,  of  a  law  incompatible  with, 
existing  laws — had  a  direct  tendency  to  make  the  law-court, 
in  such  cases,  a  political  arena.  The  same  tendency  waa 
Indirectly  exerted  by  the  tolerance  of  Athenian  juries  (in 
the  absence  of'apresidirig  expert  like  a  judge)  for  irrelevant 
matter,  since  it  was  usually  easy  for  a  speaker  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  adversary'*  political  antecedents.  But  . 
the  forensic  speeches  of  Demosthenes  for  public  causes  an 
notonlypditacaimthisgeneraleense.  They  are  documents, 
as  indispensable  aa  the  Olynthktcs  or  Philippics,  for  his  own 
political  career.  Only  by  taking  them  along  with  the 
formally  political  speeches,  and  regarding  the  whole  as  one 
unbroken  series,  can  we  see  clearly  the  full  scope  of  the 
task  which  he  set  before  him,— a  task  ia  which  Sua  Ions; 


DEMOSTHENE! 


reurtance  to  Philip  wh  only  the  matt  dramatic  incident, 
rod  in  which  his  real  achievement  ia  not  to  he  measured 
bj  the  event  of  Clueronea. 

A  forensic  speech,  composed  for  a. public  tnu,  open* 
lie  political  career  of  Demosthenes  with  a  protest  against 
a  nigral  abuse.  In  350  no  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he 
wrote  the  speech  "Against  Androtion."  This  combats  on 
legal   grounds    a    proposal    that    the  •out-going    Senate 


the  Treasury  had  been  administered  bj  Aristophou, 
354  it  Demosthenes  composed  and  spoke  the  on 
"Against  Lcptinaa,"  who  had  effected  a  slender  earing  for 


lie  state  by  the  expedient  of  revoking  those  hereditary 
exemptions  from  taxation  which  had  at  various  timet  been 
conferred  in  recognition  of  distinguished  merit  The 
aeKendanta  of  Harmodiua  and  Aristogeiton  alone  ned  neen 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  This  waa  the  flret 
tmo  that  the  voice  of  Demoathenea  himself  had  been  heard 
■  the  public;  concern*  of  Athena,  and  the  utterance  waa  a 

the  advocate*  of  the  retrenchment  by  pointing  ont  that  the 
public  interest  will  not  ultimately  be  served  by  a  wholesale 
riolatiott  of  the  public  faith.  In  the  same  year  he  delivered 
Lie  Gtat  strictly  political  speech.  The  Athenians,  irritated 
by  the  rapport  which  Artaxerxee  had  lately  given  to  the 
revolt  of  tneir  allies,  and  excited  by  mmonn  of  hii  hostile 
preparations,  were  feverishly  eager  for  a  war  with  Persia. 
Demosthenes)  urges  that  anch  an  enterprise  would  at  present 
be  useless  ;  that  it  would  fail  to  nnite  Greece ;  that  the 
energies  of  the  city  should  be  reaerred  for  a  real  emergency ; 
bat  that,  before  the  city  can  ancoeaafnlly  cope  with  any 
ear,  then  must  be  a  better  organisation  of  resources,  and, 
lot  of  all,  a  reform  of  Ihe  nary,  lite  scheme  of  naT&l 
reform  whioh  he  propounds  has  characteristic  exactneaa  of 
detail  We  see  how  closely  he  has  thought  ont  the  ques- 
tion. The  asm*  practical  and  lnxoinona  precision  ia  ■ 
striking  trait  in  every  speech  of  Demosthenes  which  noom- 
mendi  a.  eonree  of  action. 

Two  yean  later  he  ia  found  dealing  with  a  more  definite 
question  of  foreign  policy.  Sparta,  favoured  by  the 
depression  of  Thebes  in  the  Phoolan  war,  waa  threatening 
Megalopolis.  Both  Sparta  and  Megalopolis  sent  embassies 
to  Athens.  Demosthenes  supported  Megalopolis.  The 
ruin  of  Ilegalopoli*  would  mean,  he  argued,  the  return  of 
Spartan  domination  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Athenians  must 
nut  fsvrrar  the  tyranny  of  any  one  city.  They  must  respect 
Ihe  right*  of  all  ths  cities,  and  thus  promote  unity  based 
dd  mutual  confidence.  In  the  same  year  Demosthenes 
wrote  the  speech  "  Against  Timocretes,'1  to  be  spoken  by 
me  asms  Diodorus  who  had  before  prosecuted  Androtion, 
and  who  now  combated  an  attempt  to  screen  Androtion  and 
others  from  the  penalties  of  embeulsment.  The  speech 
"Against  Aristocrats*,"  also  of  90S  Ilo.,  reproves  that 
foreign  policy  of  feeble  make-shifts  which  was  now  popular 
■t  Athena.  The  Athenian  tenure  of  the  Thracisn 
Chersonese  partly  depended  for  its  security 


bleptea.     Aristocratea  proposed  that  the  person  of  Che 
deraue  should  be  invested  with  a  special  sanctity,  by  tl 
enactment  that  whoever  attempted  his  life  should  be  an 
ootltw    from    all    dominions   erf    Athens.     Demosthenes 
joints  out  that  such  adulation  is  sa  futile  as  it  is  fulsome. 


mis  the  permanence 
ay — by  lining  strong 
*n  305  and  303,  D* 


only  in  one  way 

Thus,  between  305  and  303,  Demosthenes  had  laid  down 
ths  mam   linos   of  hia  policy.     Dotasatts  administration 


must  be  purified.  Statesmen  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  responsible  to  the,  stats.  They  must  not  be 
allowed  to  anticipate  judgment  on  their  deserts  by  voting 
each  other  golden  crowns.  They  must  not  think  to  screen 
misappropriation  of  public  money  by  getting  partisans  to 
pass  new  laws  about  state-debtors.  Fureign  policy  must 
be  guided  by  a  larger  and  more  provident  conception  of 
Athenian  interests.  When  public  excitement  demands  a 
foreign  war,  Athens  must  not  rush  into  it  without  asking 
whether  it  is  necessary,  whether  it  will  have  Greek  support, 
and  whether  she  herself  is  ready  for  it.  When  a  strong 
Greek  city  threatens  a  weak  one,  snd  seeks  to  purchase 
connivance  with  the  bribe  of  a  border-town, 
lust  remember  that  duty  and  prudence  alike 
her  to  respect  the  independence  of  all  Greeks. 
Whsn  it  is  proposed,  by  way  of  insurance  on  Athenian 
possessions  abroad,  to  flatter  the  favourite  of  a  doubtful 
ally,  Athens  most  remember  that  such  devices  will  not 
avail  a  power  wh'ich  has  no  army  except  on  paper,  and  no 
ships  fit  to  leave  their  moorings. 

But  the  time  bad  gone  by  when  Athenians  could  have 
tranquil  leisure  for  domestic  reform.  A  danger,  calling  for 
prompt  action,  had  at  last  come  very  near.  For  six  year* 
Athens  had  been  at  war  with  Philip  on  account  of  hit 
seizure  of  Amphipolis.  Meanwhile  he  had  destroyed 
Potictoa  and  founded  Philippi  On  the  Thracian  coasts 
he  had  become  master  of  Abdera  and  Maronea,  On  the 
Thessslian  coast  he  had  acquired  Mothone.  In  a  second 
invasion  of  Thessaly,  be  had  overthrown  the  Fhocisns  under 
Onomarchna,  and  had  advanced  to  Thermopylae  to  find 
the  gates  of  Greece  closed  against  him  by  an  Athenian 
force.  He  bad  then  marched  to  Hereon  on  the  Propontia, 
and  had  dictated  a  peace  to  Cersobleptes.  He  had  formed 
an  alliance  with  Cardia,  Perinthua,  and  Bysantium. 
Lastly,  he  had  begun  to  show  designs  on  the  great  Con- 
federacy of  Olyntuns,  the  more  warlike  Miletus  of  the 
North.  The  First  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  was  spoken 
in  351  B.C.  The  Third  Philippic— the  latest  of  the  extant 
political  speeches — was  spoken  in  311  B.O.  Between 
these  he  delivered  eight  political  orations,  of  which  seven 
are  directly  concerned  with  Philip.  The  whole  series  fall* 
into  two  great  divisions.  Ths  first  division  comprises  those 
speeches  which  were  spoken  against  Philip  while  he  was 
still  a  foreign  power  threatening  Greece  from  without. 
Such  are  the  First  Philippic  and  the  three  orations  for 
Olynthu*.  The  second  division  comprise*  the  speeches 
spoken  against  Philip  when,  by  admission  to  the  Amphio- 
tyonic  Council,  he  had  now  won  his  way  within  the  circle 
of  the  Greek  states,  and  when  the  issue  was  no  longer 
between  Greece  and  Macedonia,  but  between  the  Greek 
and  Macedonian  parties  in  Greece.  Such  are  the  speech 
"On  the  Peace,"  the  speech  "On  the  Embassy,"  ths 
speech  "  On  the  Chersonese,"  the  Second  and  Third 
Philippics.      , 

The  First  Philippic,  spoken  early  in  351  b.cl,  was  no 
sudden  note  of  alarm  drawing  attention  to  an  unnoticed 
peril.  On  ths  contrary,  the  Assembly  wits  weary  of  the 
subject  For  six  years  the  war  with  Philip  had  been  a 
theme  of  barren  talk.  Demosthenes  urge*  that  it  ia  time 
to  do  something,  and  to  do  it  with  a  plan.  Athens  fighting 
Philip  has  fared,  he  says,  like  an  amateur  boxer  opposed 
to  a  skilled  pugilist.  The  helpless  hands  have  only  followed 
blows  which  a  trained  eye  should  have  taught  them  to 
parry.  An  Athenian  force  must  be  stationed  in  the  north, 
at  Lemnos  or  Thssos.  Of  3000  infantry  and  ZOO  cavalry 
at  least  one  quarter  must  be  Athenian  citizens  capable  of 
directing  the  mercenaries. 

Later  in  the  same  year  Demosthenes  did  another  service 
to  the  cause  of  rtthpf1  freedom.  Rhodes,  severed  by  its 
own  act  from  the  Athenian  Confederacy,  had  since  355 
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boon  virtually  (abject  to  lleusolus,  prince  (oWorvft)  of 
Oftris,  himself  e  tributary  of  Persia.  Hausolus  died  in 
SOI,  and  wh  succeeded  by  hia  widow  Artemisia.  The 
democratic  party  in  Abode*  now  appealed  to  Athens  for 
kelp  in  throwing  off  the  Carian  yoke.  Demosthenes  sup- 
ported their  application.  So  act  of  tie.  life  waa  a  truer 
proof  of  statesmanship.  He  failed.  But  at  least  he  had 
once  more  warned  Athena  that  the  cause  of  political  freedom 
waa  everywhere  her  own,  and  that,  wherever  that  came 
Via  forsaken,  there  a  new  danger  waa  created  both  for 
Athena  and  for  Greece. 

1  Nest  year  an  Athenian  force  under  Fhocion  waa  sent  to 
Enboaa,  in  support  of  Plutarchua,  tyrant  of  EretrU,  against 
the  faction  of  Clitarchtu.  Demosthenes  protested  against 
spending  strength,  needed  for  greater  objects,  on  the  local 
quarrel"  of  a  despot  Fhocion  won  a  victory  at  Tamyna*. 
Bat  the  "  inglorious  and  costly  war"  entailed  an  outlay  of 
more  than  £13,000  on  the  ransom  of  captive*  alone,  and 
ended  in  the  total  destructiou  ot  Athenian  influence 
throughout  Eubcea.  That  island  was  now  left  an  open 
field  for  the  intrigue*  of  Philip.  Worst  of  all,  the  party 
of  Eubnlus  not  only  defeated  a  proposal,  arising  from  this 
campaign,  for  applying  the  festival- money  to  the  war-fund, 
but  actually  carried  a  law  making  it  high  treason  to  renew 
the  proposal.  The  amusement  of  the  citizens  was  tins 
officially  declared  to  be  more  important  than  the  protec- 
tion of  their  properties  or  lives,  and  the  expression  of  a 
different  opinion  was  henceforth  to  be  a  crime.  The 
degree  to  which  political  enmity  was  exasperated  by  the 
Eubaian  war  may  be  judged  from  the  incident  of  ilidias, 
an  adherent  of  Eubulus,  and  a  type  of  that  opulent 
rowdyism  which  shows  how  curiously  loose  the  hold  of  the 
state  had  now  become  on  men  who  were  not  restrained  by 
regard  for  their  purses  or  their  characters.  Dsmosthenea 
was  ehoragna  of  his  tribe,  and  was  wearing  the  robe  of 
that  sacred  office  at  the  great  festival  in  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus,  when  ilidias  struck  him  on  the  face.  The 
affair  was  eventually  compromised.  The  speech,  written 
by  Demosthenes  for  the  trial  was  neither  spoken  nor  com- 
pleted, and  remains^  as  few  will  regret,  a  sketch. 

It  was  now  three  years  since,  in  353,  the  Olynthi'an*  had 
sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  and  had  made  peace  with  their 
only  sure  ally.  In  350  a  second  Oly'nthian  embassy  had 
sough*  and  obtained  Athenian  help.  The  hour  of  Olynthua 
bad  indeed  come.  In  319  Philip  opened  war  against  the 
ChaJcidio  towns  of  the  Olynthian  League.  The  First  and 
Second  Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes  were  spoken  in  that 
year.  »  Better  now  then  later,"  is  ths  thought  of  the 
First  Olynthiac  "  The  fight  must  come.  Better  that  it 
should  be  fought  in  Macedonia  than  in  Attica.  Everything 
favours  us  now.  Send  one  force  to  defend  Olynthus,  and 
another  to  attack  Philip."  The  Second  Olynthiao  argues 
that  Philip's  strength  is  overrated.  "  He  is  weak  in  so  far 
as  he  is  selfish  and  unjust  He  is  strong  only  because  he 
fa  energetic  Let  na  be  energetic  too,  and  our  just  cause 
will  prevail.  "  The  Third  Olynthiac— spoken  in  318 — 
carries  n*  into  the  midst  of  action.  It  deals  with  practical 
details.  Thefectivalfund'must  be  nsed  for  the  war.  The 
citizens  must  serve  in  person.  A  few  months  later, 
Olynthus  and  the  thirty-two  towns  of  the  Confederacy  were 
(wept  from  the  earth,  lien  could  walk  over  their  sites, 
Dsmosthenea  said  seven  years  afterwards,  without  knowing 
that  such  cities  had  existed.  It  was  now  certain  that  Philip 
could  not  be  (topped  outside  of  Greece.  The  question  Was, 
What  point  within  Greece  ehall  he  be  allowed  to  reach  t 

Enbalos  and  his  party,  with  that  versatility  which  is  the 
privilege  of  political  Tegneneas,  now  began  to  call  for  a  con- 
gress of  ths  allies  to  eonaidsr  the  common  danger.  They 
bond  a  brilliant  interpreter  in  jEscbinss,  who,  after  having 
been  a  tragic  actor  Fr-d  a  clerk  to  the  assembly,  had  catered 


political  life  with  the  advantage*  of  a  tplecdid  gift  fi« 
eloquence,  a  fine  presence,  a  happy  address,  a  ready  wit, 
and  a  facile  conscience.  "While  Lis  opponents  had  thus 
suddenly  become  warlike,  Demosthenes  hadbecomo  paeiGi-. 
He  aaw  that  Athens  mast  have  time  to  collect  stni.gtb. 
Nothing  could  be  gained,  meanwhile,  by  feeing  on  nith 
the  war.  Macedonian  sympathizers  at  Athens,  of  whom 
Philocrates  was  the  chief,  also  favoured  peace.  Eleven 
envoys,  including  Philocrates,  jEachines,  and  Dcmoetlienes, 
were  tent  to  Philip  in  February,  346  B.C  After  a.  debate 
at  Athens,  peace  was  concluded  with  Philip  in  April. 
Philip  on  the  one  hand,  Athens  and  her  auies  on  the  other, 
were  to  keep  what  they  respective!}'  held  at  the  time  when 
the  peace  was  ratified.  But  here  the  Athenians  made  a 
fatal  error.  Philip  was  bent  on  keeping  the  door  of  Greece 
open.  Demosthenes  Vas  bent  on  shutting  it  against  him. 
Philip  was  now  at  war  with  the  people  of  Halus  in  Thessaly. 
Thebes  had  for  ten  years  been  at  war  with  Phocis.  Here 
were  two  distinct  chances  for  Philip's  armed  intervention 
in  Greece.  But  if  the  Haliana  and  the  Phociann  were 
included  in  the  peace,  Philip  could  not  bear  arms  sgainst 
thsm  without  violating  the  peace.  Accordingly  Philip  in* 
aisled  that  they  should  not  be  included.  Demosthenes 
insisted  that  they  should  be  included.  They  were  not 
included.  The  result  followed  speedily.  The  same  envoys 
were  sent  a  second  time  to  Philip  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  his  oaths  in  ratification  of  the  peace.  It  was 
late  in  June  before  he  returned  from  Thrace  to  Pell* — thus  , 
gaining,  under  the  terms,  all  the  towns  that  he  had  taken 
meanwhile.  He  next  took  the  envoy*  with  him  through 
Thessaly  to  Thermopylae  There—at  the  invitation  of 
Thessalians  and  Thebans — he  intervened  in  the  Fhocion 
war.  PhalsMtt  surrendered.  Phocis  was  crushed.  Philip 
took  its  plere  in  the  Ansphietyonio  Council,  and  was  thus 
established  as  a  Greek  power  in  the  very  centre,  at  the 
sacred  hearth,  of  Greece.  The  right  of  precedence  in  con. 
saltation  of  the  oracle  (vpepamu.)  was  transferred  from 
Athene  to  Philip  While  indignant  Athenians  were 
clamouring  for  the  revocation  of  the  peace,  Demosthenes 
upheld  it  It  ought  never  to  have  been  made  on  such 
terms,  he  said.  But,  having  been  made,  it  had  better  bo 
kept  "  If  we  went  to  war  now,  where  should  we  find 
allies  1  And  after  losing  Oropua,  Amphipolis,  Cordis, 
Chios,  Cos,  Rhodes,  Byzantium,  shall  we  fight  about  the 
shadow  of  Delphi  1 " 

During  the  eight  years  between  the  peace  of  Philocratea 
and  the  battle  of  Chasronea,  the  authority  of  Demosthenes 
ntcadily  grew,  until  it  became  Bret  predominant  and  then 
paramount  He  had,  indeed,  a  melancholy  advantage. 
Each  year  bis  argument  was  more  and  more '  cogently 
enforced  by  the  logic  of  facts.  In  341  he  visited  the 
Peloponnesus  for  the  purpose  Af  counteracting  Macedonian 
intrigue  Mistrust,  he  told  the  Feloponnesian  cities,  is  the 
safeguard  of  free  communities  against  tyrant*.  Philip 
lodged  a  formal  complaint  at  Athens.  Heae,  as  elsewhere, 
the  future  master  of  Greece  reminds  us  of  Napoleon  on  the 
sve  of  the  First  Empire.  He  baa1  ths  same  imperturbable 
and  persuasive  effrontery  in  protesting  that  be  is  doing  one 
thing  at  the  moment  when  hia  energies  are  concentrated  on 
doing  the  opposite.  Demosthenes  replied  in  the  Second 
Philippic.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  Philip  is  the  friend  of  Greece, 
we  are  doing  wrong.  If  he  is  the  enemy  of  Greece,  we  axe 
doing  right  Which  is  he  I  I  hold  him  to  be  our  enemy, 
because  everything  that  he  has  hitherto  done  has  benefited 
himself  and  hurt  us."  The  prosecution  of  jEechinca  for 
malversation  on  the  embassy,  which  was  brought  to  on 
issue  in  the  following  year,  marks  the  moral  strength  of 
the  position  now  held  by  Demosthenes.  Then  the  gravity 
of  the  charge  and  the  complexity  of  tile  evidence  are  con- 
sidered, the  acquittal  of  Machines  by  a  narrow  majority 
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remt  be  deemed  his  condemnation.  The  speech  ■  On  the 
"  Affaire  of  the  Chorsonss*,*  and  the  Third  Philippic,  wan 
tin  crowning  efforts  of  Demosthenes.  Spoken  in  the  aunt 
Ttu,  341  I.C.  and  within  a  abort  apace  of  each  other,  thej 
rantt  be  taken  together.  The  speech  "  On  the  Affair*  of 
the  Chenwucee  *  regards  the  situation  chiefly  from  an 
Athenian  point  of  new.  "If  the  peace  means,"  argnea 
Demosthenes,  "that  Philip  ean  isizs  with  impunity  one 
Athenian  possession  after  another,  bnt  that  Athenian)  shell 
Jmt  on  their  peril  touch  aught  that  belongs  to  Fbilip, 
where  ii  the  line  to  be  drawn  1  We  shall  go  to  war,  I  am 
told,  when  it  is  necessary.  IF  ths  neceasitj  haa  tut  come 
yet,  wLvn  will  it  come  1 "  The  Third  Philippic  surveys  a 
wider  horizon.  It  ucind*  from  the  Athenian  to  the 
Hellenic  view.  Philip  has  ■■nnihiUt^il  Olynthns  and  the 
Ctilcidic  tnwna.  Heliu  ruined  Phocia.  He  haa  frightened 
Iaebee.  Be  ha*  divided  Tbeesaly,  Eubme  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus are  Lit  His  power  stretches  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Hellespont  Where  shell  be  the  end  I  Athena 
u  the  bat  hope  of  Greece.  And,  in  this  final  crisis, 
Dsmosthenes  was  the  embodied  energy  at  Athene,  It 
•u  Demosthenes  who  went  to  Byzantium,  brought  the 
estranged  city  back  to  the  Athsnisn  alliance,  end  snatched 
it  from  the  hands  of  Philip.  It  was  Demosthenes  who, 
when  Philip  had  already  seised  Bates,  honied  to  Thebes, 
who  by  hit  passionate  appeal  gained  one  last  chance,' the 
only  peembla  chance,  .'or  Greek  freedom,  who  broke  down 
ths  barrier  of  an  inveterate  jealousy,  who  brought  Thebans 
to  fight  beside  Athenian,  and  who  thns  wen  at  the 
eleventh,  honr  a  victory  for  ths  spirit  of  loyel  onion  which 
took  away  at  least  one  bitterneaa  from  the  unspeakable 
calamity  of  Clneronaa. 
.  Bat  die  work  of  Demosthenes  was  notclosed  by  the  rain 
.  ofhis  cause.  Dnring  ths  lest  sixteen  yean  of  his  life  he 
C  rendered  servieee  to  Athens  not  lees  important,  and  perhaps 
g  more  difficult,  than  those  which  he  had  rendered  before. 
5  He  was  now,  aa  a  matter  of  coarse,  foremost  in  the  public- 
giBsirs  of  Athena.  In  January  337,  at  the  annual  winter 
"  Festival  of  the  Dead  in  the  Outer  Ceramsicns,  he  spoke  the 
funeral  oration  over  those  who  had  fallen  at  Chan-ones. 


m  330  and  336  ho  wm  charged  with  ths  onjanhtation 
of  public  relief.  In  334  he  wee  chief  (dWMupsf )  of  the 
mcred  embassy  to  Olympis.  Already,  in  336,  Cteeiphon 
kd  proposed  that  Demosthenes  should  receive  a  golden 
aava  from  the  state,  and  that  hi*  extraordinary  merits 
should  be  proclaimed  in  the  theatre  at  ths  Great  Dionyeia. 
The  proposal  waa  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  ft  bill 
(rpo#oiA*v/ia) ;  bat  it  must  be  passed  by  the  Assembly 
before  it  could  beooms  an  act  (<jrfow,ui\.  To  prevent 
this,  Asanas*  govs  notice,  in  336,  that  he  intended  to 


ea  this  notice.  At  lest,  in  330,  the  patriotic  party  felt 
strong  enough  to  force  him  to  an  issue.  jEschinee  spoke 
ths  speech  "  Against  Ctestphon,"  an  attack  on  the  whole 
public  life  of  Demosthenes.  Demosthenes  gained  en  over- 
whelming victory  for  himself  and  for  the  honour  of  Athens 
r*  the  most  finished,  the  most  splendid,  and  the  most 
fslhette  work  of  ancient  eloquence — the  immortal  oration 
"On  the  Crown.* 

la  the  winter  of  325-*  Harpftloj,  the 
cf  Alexander  iuAeia,  fled  to  Greece,  taking  with  him 
Bwcenariee,  awl  treasure  eqniTalent  to  about  a  mimon 
tad  a  quarter  sterling.  On  the  motion  of  Demosthenes 
he  wm  warned  from  the  harbours  of  Attica.  Haring 
left  his  troops  and  part  of  Us  treasure  at  Tamarum,  he 
spin    in  ftaanful    himself  at  the   Peinens,  and   waa  now 


admitted.  He  spoke  fervently  of  the  opportunity  which 
offered  itself  to  those  who  loved  the  freedom  of  Greece.  •  All 
Asia  would  rite  with  Athens  to  throw  off  the  hated  yoke. 
Fiery  patriots  tike  Hyperidss  were  in  raptures.  For  teal 
which  could  be  bought  Harpelua  had  other  persuasions. 
But  Demosthenes  stood  firm.  War  with  Alexander  would, 
he  sew,,  be  madness.  It  could  bare  but  one  result,— some 
indefinitely  worse  doom  for  Athens,  Antipater  and 
Olympiaa  presently  demanded  the  surrender  of  Harpelua, 
Demosthenes  opposed  this.  But  he  reconciled  the  dignity 
with  the  loyalty  of  Athene  by  carrying  ft  decree  that 
Harpslos  should  be  arrested,  and  that  his  treasure  should 
be  deposited  in  the  Parthenon,  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
Alexander.  Harpelua  eacsped  from  prison.  The  amount 
of  the  treasure,  which  Harpelua  had  stated  aa  700  talents, 
proved  to  be  no  more  than  350.  Demosthenes  proposed 
that  the  Areopagus  should  inquire  what  had  become  of  the 
other  350.  Six  months,  apect  in  party  intrigues,  passed 
before  the  Areopagus  gave  in  their  report  (eWetaw).  The 
report  inculpated  nine  persons.  Demosthenee  headed  the 
list  of  the  accused.  Hyperidsa  waa  among  the  ten  public 
prosecutors.  <  Demosthenes  wm  condemned,  fined  fifty 
talents,  and,  in  default  of  payment,  imprisoned.  After  a 
few  day*  he  escaped  from  prison  to  jEgins,  and  thence  te 
Trouen.  Two  things  in  this  obscure  affair  are  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  First,  that  Demosthenes  was  Dot  bribed 
by  Hsrpslus.  The  hatred  of  the  Macedonian  party  toward* 
Demosthenes,  and  the  fury  of  those  vehement  patriots  who 
cried  out  that  ha  had  betrayed  their  best  opportunity,  eons* 
binsd  to  procure  his  condemnation,  with  the  help,  probably, 
of  aorne  atmsnwreeai  which  wen  against  him.  Secondly, 
it  can  baldly  be  questioned  that,  by  withstanding  the  hot- 
headed patriots  at  this  juncture,  Demosthenes  did  heroic, 
service  to  Athena. 

Next  year  Alexander  died.  Then  the  voice  of  Demo- 
sthenes, calling  Greece  to  arms,  rang  out  like  a  trumpet. 
Early  in  August  333,  the  battle  of  Crtunou  decided  the 
Larman  war  against  Greece.  Antipater  demanded,  at 
on  which  he  would  refrain  from  beeieg- 
he  surrender  of  the  leading  patriot*, 
sd  the  decree  of  the  Assembly  by  which 
Demosthenes,  Hyperidsa,  and  some  others  ware  condemned 
to  death  m  traitor*.  Ou  ths  30th  of  Boedromion 
(September  16)  333,  a  Macedonian  garrison  occupied 
Muuychis.  It  wm  ft  day  of  solemn  and  happy  memories, 
ft  day  devoted,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Great  Mysteries, 
to  sacred  joy, — the  day  on  which  the  glad  procession  of  the 
Initiated  returned  from  Eleuaii  to  Athens,  It  happened, 
however,  to  have  another  association,  more  significant  than 
any  ironical  contrast  for  the  present  purpose  of  Antipater. 
It  waa  the  day  on  which,  thirteen  year*  before,  Alexander 
had  punished  the  rebellion  of  Thebes  with  annihilation. 

The  condemned  men  had  Bed  to  .Egino,  Parting  there 
from  Hype. idee  and  the  rest,  Demosthenes  went  on  to 
Calauria,  a  email  ialand  off  the  ooast  of  Argolia.  la 
Calauria  there  was  an  ancient  temple  of  Poseidon,  once  a 
centre  of  Miuyan  and  Ionian  worship,  and  surrounded  with  a 
potmUar  sanctity  m  having  been,  from  time  immemorial,  an 
inviolable  refuge  for  the  panned.  Hers  Demostbenea 
sought  asylum.  Archies  of  Thurii,  a  man  who,  like 
Machines,  bad  begun  Ufa  es  a  tragic  actor,  and  who  wm 
now  in  the  pay  of  Antipater,  soon  traced  the  fugitive, 
lauded  in  Calauria,  and  appeared  before  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  with  a  body  of  Threcian  spearmen.  Plutarch's 
picturesque  narrative  bear*  the  marks  of  artistic  elabora- 
tion. Demosthenee  had  dreamed  the  night  before  that  ha 
and  Archies  were  competing  for  a  prise  t*  tragic  actors  ; 
the  house  applauded  Demosthenes  ;  bat  his  chorua  was 
shabbily  equipped,  and  Arcbiaa  gained  the  print,  Arohiaft 
wae  not    the  ma  to  stick    at    sacrilege.     In    JEyefj 
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Hyperidos  and  toe  others  bud  been  taken  from  the  shrine 
of  jEscus.  Bat  he  hesitated  to  violate  an  asylum  bo 
peculiarly  sacred  as  the  Calanrian  temple.  Standing  bof  ore 
its  open  door,  with  his  Thracian  soldier*  around  him,  he 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Demosthenes  to  quit  the  holy 
precinct  Antipater  would  be  certain  to  pardon  him. 
Demosthenes  eat  silont,  with  hie  eye*  fixed  on  the  ground. 
At  last,  ai  ths  emissary  persisted  in  hie  bland  persuasions, 
he  looked  np  and  said,—"  Archie*,  you  never  moved  me 
by  your  acting,  and  yon  will  not  move  me  now  by  your 
promises."  Areolae  lost  hie  temper,  and  began  to  threaten. 
"  Now,"  rejoined  Demosthenes,  "  yon  speak  like  a  real 
Macedonian  oracle  ;  before  yon  were  acting.  Wait  a 
moment,  then,'  till  I  write  to  my  friends."  With  these 
words,  Demosthenes  withdrew  into  the  inner  port  of  the 
temple, — still  visible,  however,  from  the  entrance.  He 
took  oat  a  roll  of  paper,  as  if  ha  was  going  to  write,  put 
the  pen  to  his  mouth,  and  bit  it,  as  was  his  habit  in  com- 
posing. Thou  he  threw  his  head  back,  and  draw  his  cloak 
over  it  The  Thracian  spearmen,  who  were  watching  him 
from  the  door,  began  to  gibe  at  hie  cowardice.  Archies 
Want  in  to  him,  encouraged  him  to  rise,  repeated  his  old 
arguments,  talked  to  htm  of  reconciliation  with  Antipater. 
By  this  time  Demosthenes  felt  that  the  poison  which  be 
had  socked  from  the  pen  was  beginning  to  work.  He  drew 
the  cloak  from  his  face,  and  looked  steadily  at  Archies. 
"  Now  yon  can  play  the  part  of  Croon  in  the  tragedy  as 
-  soon  ss  you  like,"  he  said,  "  and  cast  forth  my  body  un- 
,  buried.  But  I,  O  gracious  Poseidon,  quit  thy  temple  while 
C  I  yet  live  ;  Antipater  and  his  Macs dnirians  have  done  what 
£J  they  could  to  pollute  it"  He  moved  towards  the  door. 
™  calling  to  them  to  support  bin  tottering  steps.  He  had 
tj  just  passed  the  altar  of  the  god,  when  he  fell,  and  with  n 
O  groan  gave-up  the  ghost. 

Al  a  statesman,  DemostUeueK  needs  no  epitaph  but  his 
own  words  in  the  speech  "On  the  Crown.11  I  toy  that,  if 
the  event  had  been  manifest  la  tlicwhelewo/ljbefarehaad,  not 
mn  that  ought  Athens  to  Itavt  fertaLen  thittxnirtt,  if  Atheui 
had  any  reyvijfvr  he,  glory,  or  for  kerptut,  or  for  the  age*  to 
time.  The  Persian  soldier  in  Herodotus,  following  Xerxes 
to  foreseen  ruin,  confides  to  his  fellow-guest  at  the  banquet 
that  the  bitterest  pain  which  man  can  know  is  ntU 
tjipaviovm  /iij&cvos  xparUur, — complete,  but  helpless,  pre- 
science. In  the  grasp  of  a  more  inexorable  necessity,  the 
champion  of  Greek  freedum  was  borne  onward  to  a 
more  tremendous  catastrophe  than  that  which  strewed  the 
waters  of  ftalarnia  with  Persian  wreck*  and  the  field  of 
Platssa  with  Persian  dead  :  but  to  him,  at  least,  it  was 
given  to  proclaim  aloud  the  clear  and  sure  foreboding  that 
filled  his  soul,  to  do  all  that  true  heart  and  free  hand 
could  do  fur  bis  cause,  and,  though  not  to  save,  yet  to 
encourage,  to  console,  and  to  ennoble.  As  the  inspiration 
of  his  life  was  larger  and  higher  than  the  mare  courage  of 
resistance,  so  bis  merit  must  be  regarded  as  standing  alto- 
gether outside  and  above  the  struggle  with  Macadon.  The 
great  purpose  which  he  sat  before  him  waa  to  revive  the 
public  spirit,  to  restore  the  political  vigour,  and  to 
re-establish  the  Panhellenio  influence  of  Athens, — never  for 
her  own  advantage  merely,  but  always  in  the  interest  of 
Greece,  His  glory  is,  that  while  he  lived  he  helped 
Athens  to  live  a  higher  life.  Wherever  the  noblest  expres- 
sions of  her  mind  are  honoured,  wherever  the  large  concep- 
tions of  Pericles  command  tba  admiration  of  statesmen, 
wherever  the  architect  and  the  aonlptor  love  to  dwell  ou 
tho  masterpiecea  of  Ictinua  and  Phidias,  wherever  the 
•pell  of  ideal  beauty  or  of  lofty  contemplation  is  exercised 
by  the  creations  of  Sophocles  or  of  Plato,  there  it  will  be 
remembered  that   the  spirit  which  wrought  in    " 


e  last  sleep,  by  the  passionate  breatn  of 
e  pemus  was  united,  mow 


to  mistake  for  tl 
Demosthenes, 

The  orator  in  whom  artisti 
perfectly  than  in  any  oilier  n 
and  with  intellectual  grasp,  has  held  in  the  niudtni  world 
the  same  rank  which  was  Recorded  to  him  in  the  old  ;  but 
he  cannot  enjoy  tba  same  appreciation.  MacauLiy'i  ridicule 
has  rescued  from  oblivion  the  criticism  which  pronounced 
the  eloquence  of  Chatham  to  be  more  ornate  "than  that  of 
Demosthenes,  and  las*  diffusa  than  that  of  Cicero.  Did 
the  critic,  asks  Macau  lay,  ever  bear  any  speaking  that  was 
lew  ornamented  than  that  of  Demosthenes,  or  mors  diffuse 
than  that  of  Cicero  I  Yet  the  critic's  remark  was  not  so  point- 
less u  Uacaulay  thought  it.  Sincerity  and  intensity  are, 
indeed,  to  the  modem  reader,  the  meet  obvious  characteris- 
tics of  Demosthenes,  hi*  style  is,  ou  the  whole,  singularly 
free  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  rhetorical 
embellishment  Where  ths  modern  orator  would  employ 
a  wealth  of  imagery,  or  elaborate  a  picture  in  exquisite 
detail,  Demosthenes  is  content  with  a  phrase  or  a  word. 
Burke  uses,  in  reference  to  Hyder  Ali,  the  same  image 
wMoh  Demosthenes  nsea  in  reference  to  Philip.  "  Com- 
pounding all  the  materials  of  fury,  havoc,  desolation,  into 
one  black  cloud,  he  bung  for  a  while  on  the  declivity  of 
tba  mountains.  Whilst  the  author*  of  all  these  evils  were 
idly  and  stupidly  gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor,  which 
darkened  all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly  bunt,  and  poured 
down  the  whole  of  its  contents  upon  the  plains  of  tlta 
Carnatic" ,  Demosthenes  forbears  to  amplify.  "The  people 
gave  their  voice,  and  the  danger  which  bung  npon  oar 
borders  went  by  like  a  cloud."  To  our  modem  feeling, 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  exhibits  everywhere  a 
general  stamp  of  earnest  and  simple  strength.  But  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  charge  made  against  the  style  of 
Demosthenes  by  a  contemporary  Greek  orator,  and  the 
defence  offered  Ivy  the  best  Greek  critic  of  oratory. 
jEschinaa  reproached  the  diction  of  Demosthenes  with 
excess  of  elaboration  and  adornment  (rtpupyia.)-  Dionynos, 
in  reply,  admits  that  Demosthenes  doe*  at  tune*  depart  from 
simplicity, — that  bis  stylo  is  sometimes  elaborately  ornate 
and  remote  from  the  ordinary  usage.  But,  he  adds, 
Demosthenes  adopts  this  manner  where  it  is  justified  by 
the  elevation  of  bis  theme.  The  remark  may  serve  to 
remind  u  of  our  modem  disadvantage  for  a  full  appreciation 
of  Demosthenes.  The  old  world  felt,  as  we  do,  his  moral 
end  mental  greatness,  his  fire,  his  self-devotion,  hi*  insight 
Bat  it  felt  also,  as  we  can  never  feel,  ths  versatile  perfection 
of  hi*  skill.  This  It  was  that  made  Demosthenes  unique 
to  the  ancient*.  The  ardent  patriot,  ths  far-seeing  states- 
man,  were  united  in  bis  person  with  the  consummate  ami 
unapproachable  artist  Dionysiua  devoted  two  special 
treatises  to  Demosthenes, — one  on  hi*  language  and  style 
(XoTucot  vera),  the  other  on  his  treatment  of  subject-matter 
(irpa-™aTwis  mrot).  The  latter  is  lost  The  former  i*  one  of 
the  best  essays  in  literary  criticism  which  antiquity  baa 
bequeathed  .to  us.  The  idee,  which  it  works  out  is  that  De- 
mosthenes baa  perfected  Greek  prose  by  fusing  in  a  glorious 
harmony  meelementa  which  had  hitberco  belonged  to  separate 
types.  The  austere  dignity  of  Antiphon,  the  plain  elegance 
of  Lysis*  the  smooth  and  balanced  finish  of  that  middle  or 
normal  character  which  is  represented  by  Isocrste*,  have 
come  together  in  Demosthenes.  Nor  is  this  slL  In  each 
specie*  he  excels  the  ipecislists.  Hs  suipssses  tho  school 
of  Antiphon  in  perspienity,  the  school  of  Lyuss  m  nerve, 
the  school  of  lacerate*  in  variety,  in  felicity,  in  symmstry, 
in  pathos,  in  power.  Demosthenes  has  Bt  command  all  the 
discursive  brilliancy  which  fascinates  a  festal  audience. 
He  has  tliat  power  of  concise  and  lucid  narration,  of  terse 
reasoning,  of  persuasive  appeal,  which  is  required  by  thai 
forensic   speaker.     Hi*  political   eloquence  can  worthily 
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leage  the  majesty  of  the  state,  and  enforce  weighty  counsels 
with  lofty  and  impassioned  farrow,  A  true  artist,  ha 
grudged  do  labour  which  could  make  th*  least  part  of  hi* 
work  more  perfect.  Isoerete*  (pent  ten  years  on  the 
PaM&yrieui.  After  Plato's  death,  a  manuscript  was  found 
among  his  paper*  with  the  first  eight  words  of  the  BtpuMc 
arranged  in  several  different  orders.  What  wonder,  then, 
■ska  the  Great  critic,  if  the  diligence  of  Demosthenes  was 
no  leaa  incessant  and  minute  1  "To  me,"  he  says,  "it 
■  mm  far  more  natural  that  a  man  engaged  in  composing 
political  discourses,  imperishable  memorials  of  his  power, 
should  neglect  not  even  the  smallest  detail*,  than  that  the 
feneration  of  painter*  and  sculptors,  who  are  darkly  allowing 
forth  their  manual  tact  and  toil  in  a  corruptible  material, 
should  exhaust  the  refinements  of  their  art  on  the  Tain*,  on 
the  feather*,  on  the  down  of  the  lip,  and  the  like  niceties." 
it  may  bo  surmised  that  much,  of  the  admiration  professed 
far  Demosthenes  in  modern  tunes  has  been  conventional 
The  clumsiest  and  coarsest  forgeries  which  bear  his  name 
long  received  among-  general  readera  their  share  of  the 
eulogy.  A  soundly  critical  study  of  hi*  text  is  not  yet 
sixty  yean  old.  To  this  day  popular  books  occasionally 
show  traces  of  the  notion  that  everything  which  the 
manuscripts  ascribe  to  him  was  written  by  him.  But 
modern  study  has  long  since  learned  to  recognize  the  surest 
traits  of  his  style  ;  not,  indeed,  with  the  exquisite  percep- 
tion of  hi*  old  Greek  critics,  yet  sufficiently,  as  a  rule,  for 
the  discrimination  of  genuine  work  from  false,  and  on  a 
firmer  diplomatic  basis.  The  modern  world  can  cover 
catch  again  the  finer  tones  of  that  great  music  a*  they  still 
echoed  on  the  ear  of  Greece  in  her  calm  after-time — 
when  all  the  wimti  w 

And  villor, . 

Brake  open  to  their  highest ; 
but  men  can  (till  hear  the  Tcdoe  of  a  prophet  whose 
resonant  warnings  rise  above  confused  sounds  of  strife; 
(hey  can  still  feel  the  energy,  the  anguish,  the  indignation 
which  vibrate  through  hi*  accent* ;  and  they  can  acknow- 
ledge, with  an  admiration  tmdinuniahed  by  the'  lapse  of 
twenty  centuries,  the  power  of  hi*  word*  to  quicken  th* 
same  of  honour  in  craven  heart*,  to  raise  the  votaries  of 
l  luxury  to  the  loyalty  of  prolonged  self-sacrifice,  to 


thought  that,  though  a  power  above  man  has  forbidden 
them  to  prevail,  yet  their  Buffering  ha*  saved  the  lustre  of 
a  memory  which  they  ware  bound  to  guard,  and  has  left 
them  pure  before  the  god*. 

More  than  half  of  the  sixty-one  speeches  extant  under 
the  name  of  Demosthenes  are  certainly  or  probably  spurious. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  still  arista  in  particular  eases, 
sspeeJariy  a*  regards  two  or  three  of  the  private  speeches. 
The  results  to  which  the  preponderance  of  opinion  now 
lean*  are  given  in  the  following  table.  Those  marked 
•  were  already  rejected  or  doubted  in  antiquity ;  those 
narked  as,  fust  in  modern  tunes  :— 

I.  DELIBERATIVE  SPEBCHXS. 


Or.  14  On  As  Bevy  Boards 

Or.  10.  for  tha  People  of  Mcg-lopolia. 

Or.    4.  Pint  Phuippia 

Or.  IB.  ror  th*  RhoAtaai. 

Or.    1.  first  OlTutalac 

Or.    S.  S*»rid  QlpitW 

Ot.    B.  Third  OlTjitliiu! 

Or.   6.  On  the  Pesos _ 

Or.    a.  Second  Philippe 

Or.    S.  Onthe  AOehiof  tbeChersoneae... 
Or.   t,  Third  FtdBpnb _ 


(a)  Or.    7.  On  Bslonnssas  {by  Hsgeelngntj . . 

EAfioruat  Forgtria, 
la)  Or.  IT.  Ob  the  Treaty  with  Alexander. 
(a)  Or.  10.  fourth  Philippic 
(m)  Or.  II.  Answer  to  Philip's  Latter. 
(ml  Or.  IB.  Philip's  Letter. 
(m|  Or.  1*.  On  tie  Assessment  (rtVrafu). 


Or.  21.  InHidUra. 


Bnrtnca. 

r.  68.  InThsocrinsm.... 

r.  IS,  £8.  In  Arisroaitona  I.  ami  II.  (Bbstoriml 


B.  la  PiiTAn  CAVaxa, 

Or.  87,  88.  la  Aphabum  I.  ot  II.. , 

(m)Or.  SO,  SI.  Contra  Oeotora  I.  ot  II 

Or.  41.  Contra  Bvauasa  ,.,..  ...................... 

(at)  Or.  66.  Contra  Oslhelsra _. 

Or.  S4.  In  Cotumem 

Or.  M.  Pro  Phonnion*. ..._.. 

(«)  Or.  8».  Contra  Breotnm  do  Nomuio 

(ss)  Or.  88.  Contm  Kauaunaehmn  at  DiopJ  thorn.. 


(Thljtrit tlgktoftlu /ole^-v  ■** F^  ty VM'tr u  Apello&m*.! 

'  i)  Or.  SI  Contra  Calllppom _ UB-Ilil 

'  Or.  68.  Contra  Niooatratum after  188        _ 

Or.  4ft.  Contra TlsMtasmn .. 862 

,  Or.  60.  ContoaPolvelsm..,. 867        „ 

;)  Or.  47.  In  Kvargmn  ot  atasstbnlesfl.... ....  866         , 

a)  Or.  46,  46.  In  Stephsmmi  L  st  11.         361         , 

i)   Or.  so.  la  Htascara. „ ,  549        „ 

(al)Or.  61.  On  the  TOersnlrio  Crcwn  fo  Cvphle-  1  (-n_., „ 


im)  Or.  44.  Contn,  Leoohanm.  .  . . 
'a!   Or.,86.  Conbs  Lacritum-. 
Or.  42.  Contra  Phaaippam.    . 


*[  Or.  2D.  Contn  Aphobum  pro  Hhano 

i)   Or.  40.  Contra  Btaotnm  da  Dots . 

at)  Or.  67.  Contra  Bnbalidom ..  , 


846-8    , 
8B2-1     , 


the  aomposerof  the  twalvaeplitlea  which  oear  the  name  c. 

The  66  wp—tfut,  exordia  or  aketohea  for  political  speeches,  an 
by  various  hands  and  of  various  dates.  They  an  valuable  aa  being 
compiled  from  Demosthenes  himself;  or  from  other  classical  models 

The  ancient  fame  of  Demaathene*  as  an  orator  can  be 
compared  only  with  the  fame  of  Homer  as  a  poet  Cicero, 
with  generous  appreciation,  reoogniaet  Demosthenes  aa  the 
standard  of  perfection.  Dionysus,  the  closest  and  most 
penetrating  of  hia  ancient  critics,  exhaust*  the  language 
of.-  admiration  in  showing  how  Demosthenes  united  and 
elevated  whatever  had  been  belt  in  earlier  masters  of  the 
Greek  idiom.  Hemogenes,  in  aw  works  on  rhetoric, 
refers-  to  Demosthenes,  a*  o  t%eas,  (A*  orator.  Tha 
writer  of  the  treatise  On  Sublimity  knows  no  heights  loftier 
thau  those  to  which  Demosthenes  hat  risen.     From  hia 


74 

practice,  di 
■nihil 
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t,  down  to  the  latest  Byrantn'nae,  the  content  of 

•  *  '».  WtfalBBilPJL  ■nthf>L™«tMf  lfTrJVWnpheew, 

10  unvarying  homage  to  Demosthenes.     Hal 
work  boated  commentators    such  as  Xenon,   IQiwaiM, 
riwTl  It  ii  m.  JSLins  Tiieon,  Zoaimna  of  Gaze.     Arguments 
hia  apeeehea   wen  drawn  up   by  rhetoricians  so  distj 
guished  as  Numenius  and  Libanius,     Accomplished  mi 
of  tatters,  such  as  Julius  Vestinns  and  j£Lius  Dionysius, 


sndSoidaa.  It  might  have  beeneirtuapeted  that  the  purity 
of  a  text  ao  widely  read  and  ao  renowned  would,  from  the 
Barlieet  times,  hare  been  guarded  with  jealous  cue.  The 
"  i  of  |h>   three    great    dramatists    hid    been  thus 


Alexandrian  criticism  waa  chiefly  occupied  with  poetry. 
The  titular  works  of  Demosthenes  were,  indeed,  registered, 
with  these  of  the  other  orators,  in  the  catalogues  (foropurol 
a-bnm)  of  Alexandria  and  Fergamos.     But  no  thorough 


those  apttrioaa 

with  them.  Philosophical  school*  which,  like  the  Btoie, 
felt  the  ethical  interest  of  Demosthenes,  eared  little  for  bis 
language.  The  rhetoricuna  who  imitated  or  analyzed  hit 
style  eared  little  for  the  criticism  of  bis  text.  Their  treat- 
ment of  it  bad,  indeed,  a  direct  tendency  to  falsify  it  It 
was.  onatomvy  to  indicate  by  marks  those  passages  which 
wen  especially  useful  for  study  or  imitation, 
became  a  rhetorical  exsndae  to  recast,  [-*--" 


m  aHitaSaU  aalsu 

m  tntions  or  transcripts  of  paaaagas 
Such  manipulation  could  not  but  lead  t 


iHiJmis  rir  A  wt  w  €  ivmx  mpuav, 
of  pssasges  in  Demosthenes." 


oosthen 


thought^ 
JunUeet 


velylii 


and  style  of 


subject-matter.  He  was  studied  more  on  the  moral  and 
the  formal  aids  than  on  the  real  side.  An  incorrect  sub- 
stitution of  one  name  for  another,  a  reeding  which  gave 
an  impossible  date,  insertions  of  apurlooa  laws  or  decrees, 
wen  points  which  few  readers  would  stop  to  notice.  Hence 
it  resulted  that,  while  Plato,  Thucydides,  and  Demosthenes 

writers,  the  text  of  Demosthenes,  the  most  widely  used 
perhaps  of  all,  waa  also  the  least  pure,  Hia  more  careful 
students  at  length  made  an  effort  to  arrest  the  process  of 


in  from  the  Third  Philippic  favours  the 
ft  is  derived- from  an  'ArrwuivoV,  whereas  the  onpattui  Mi- 

dbyHermogenesandbythernetorioiansganerally, 

in  the  chief  sources  of  our  other  manuvuripts.  The 
at  by  Trnpifiinal  Bekker  mat  placed 
K  a  sound  footing. 


iptbylmmsni 

Demosthenes 


Aldine  edition ;  A*gu*tt*iu  L  (N  8B),'derivod  from  t 
but,  and  containing  scholia  to  the  speeches  on  the  Oroi 


part  poor.     Their  staple  consists  of  Byaantine  erudition ; 

atultiieir  value  depends  chiefly  on  what  they  have  preserved 
of  older  criticism.  They  an  better  than  usual  for  the  Deal 
JtrarfteVov,  atari  TytoKpdra* ;  beet  for  the  Utpi  Hapawptr- 
fttlac  The  Greek  commentaries  ascribed  to  Dlpian  are 
especially  defective  on  the  historical  aide,  and  give  little 
rearm  lint  aid.  Editions : — Scholia  et  Ulpiani  ammattarii 
m  D-wtosfA,  ed.  0.  Mflller,  in  OratL  Alt.,  Par.,  1810-7; 
Scholia  Grwoa  a*  Dsmotih.  ax  eodd.  mala  t  emendate, 
Oxan,lSSl, 

Btitiau  sad  OmunMlaria.  -  -In  the  vsst  lltsntture  of  Dt- 
mosthenaa,  only  »  fow  books  an  bt  named  hare  at  specially  notsblt 
or  mgtol  lor  the English student  SHUovriucft,  Aldns,  Yeniee, 
1504:  AIdi*a  paHKor  (mora  oorreot),  15S>;  Jerome  Wolf,  Bwl, 
18*9,  chief  ed.,  167* ;  I.  Taylor,  tWbrldga,  1748;  J.  Eel** 
{with  notes  of  J.  Woli,  J.  lavlor,  J.  alarBand,  it),  Leipalc 
1770-4 ;  nvisad  ed.  of  Mam  by  O.  H.  Scbifcr,  Lend.,  183t-a  ; 
I.  Bekksr,  tn  Oral.  Alt.  (the  first  edition  which  ni  rased  en 
Code,  a,  mo  eboni),  Leipdo,ieSB-18St8;  O.  H.  Dobeon,  in  Oral*- 

AUici,    Land.  1828  ;  Baiter  and  Ssnppe,  hi  OntL  AUId,  1 

Dindcrf  (In  teubnsr),  1887  ;  Wbtiton,  with  English  m—  ■ 
1888. 

Particular  I 
lMt;  G.  H. 

'   Holmes'  (el 

Haalop,18ta.     atUd 


,1a* 

.  Fatta  LtgaUou,  E.  Shffleto  (Sd  ed.), 
'  ~-  "anna,  A.  Holmea,  1871  j  O.  A 
In  Oi^ivh.),  187*.  JaJHosam, 
;  Olyntkiact  and  fhiiippia,  0. 
h'lOi&u  [Part  I.  ContttTborad. 
t,  PantsiistRin,  Bcootcm  da  Nomine,  Id.  da  Dote, 
Disnvsodorum:satothalasttwe,aeelittc/apeac]wabevs.  Part 
EL  Pre  J'hoimione,  Oontaa  Btsphanom  L  11,  Niconkntmo, 
Cononem,  Oalhosanl  7.  A.  Palsy  and  J.  &  Sandys,  Cambridga, 
18T*-fi.-AaVast  *j    DmaMeiia,    Baitaa,    ed.    BcbJUar,    Load. 

„... .Arnold  Sehafer,  DawOma  usd  mini 

ZtU,  8  vols.  Lalpala,  IBGfl-S,  a  maitorly  and  aihinaUva  historical 
work;  S.  t>.  Bohi>w^  Ih^oMAnm,  X*ti«ir«*.  Hyftrilu,  tmd  ihr 
ZtO-11*,  Bart.  1894 1  Bonilla,  XiMatn  it  SmuOtiu,  ed.  Par. 
1888 ;  T.  Ponrth,  Mortnma,  1874 ;  Brodrlbh,  /kvn*t)tmm  (In 
CImsU  hr  English  Baadan),  1877  i  Nisolai,  BritcM**,  LUtm- 
bmamWeMa  (aap.  far  Hbliogimphy'of  Danuathaaca).  0.  K.  Km- 
nedVa  JrawsMsaaa  (S  Tola,  Bahn)  are  modalt  of  scholarly  nniih, 
andthaanptodleaacBAtUAWw,  ev&jsnofgnitvalne.  Trwla- 
■  ■  m  a/  3*  BfcK  on  th*  Omm,  by  V.  Brandt,  (1870),  aad  Blr  B, 

War,  paTttV  (B.C.J.) 

DEMOTIQA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey  in  the 
province  of  Adrianople  anB  sanjak  of  Gellipoli,  situated  26 
milss  south  of  the  provincial  capital,  at  the  loot  of  a  conical 
hill  which  rises  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Haritm  near  its 
junction  with  the  EfaQdeki  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
archbishop ;  and,  besides  the  ancient  citadel  and  palace  on 
the  top  of  the  bill,  it  possesses  several  Greek  churches,  a 
mosque,  and  public  baths.  Charles  XH  of  Sweden  resided 
at  Demotica  for  mora  than  a  year  after  the  battle  of 
Puftowa.  The  town  was  in  great  part  burned  down  in 
1B4B. 

DEMPSTER,  Thomas  (1BT9-162B),  a  Scottish  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Cliftbog,  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  the  twenty 
fourth  of  tweaty-nine  children  of  Hie  same  mother.  From 
hit  earliest  yean  be  gave  promise  of  the  learned  attainments 
which  gained  him  contemporary  celebrity  and  posthumous 
finn  At  a  very  early  age,  qualified  by  the  tuition  of 
Thomas  CnrgilU  bis  classical  master  in  Aberdeen— of  whom 
he  speaks  in  his  ffiiioria  Sedaiadita  as  vir  lUoOtuanua— 
he  entered  Pembroke  Hsfl,  Oambridge.  After  having 
atudied  there  for  some  time,  be  went  to  Paris,  hut  did  not 
continue  his  studies,  on  account  of  a  contagious  disease 
which  closed  the  schools  aad  prostrated  himself.  On  hia 
recovery  he  hastened  to  Lou  vain,  where  he  * —  —'—•-• 


men;  to  go  to  Home  tor  tne 
Through  the  hindp"—  of 
itndent  in  the  fiomau  esndr 
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tiouwhen  serious  illnees  required  thsl  he  should  leavo  Horns 
tor  ehanga  of  climate.  By  way  of  Switzerland,  ha  travelled 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  made  a,  abort  stay  a*  Tonmsy,  to 
which  he  returned  to  teach  humanity  after  a  period  of  study 
at  the  university  of  Douai,  where  he  distinguished  tii««*lf  in 
poetical  and  philosophical  competitions,  and  took  the  degree 
of  1L  A.  Aa  hia  prospects  in  Touru&y  van  discouraging, 
he  went  bock,  to  Peris,  graduated  u  doctor  of  canon  ' 


a  wanderer  through  life,  ha  soon  quitted  Paha  to  settle  in 
Toulouse,  whew  Ms  stsj  waa  shortened  by  certain  influential 
individuals,  whose  resentment  ha  had  excited  by  hia 
advocacy  of  university  rights.  At  Ntmos,  hia  nest  resting- 
place,  be  was,  by  twenty-three  of  the  twenty-four  judges, 
chosen  to  the  professorship  of  eloquence  in  the  Protestant 
university  or  academy,  whieh  circumstance  colours  in  aome 
degree  the  conjecture  of  Beyle,  that  his  teal  for  the  Romish 
faith  had  somewhat  cooled.  Having  retained  hia  chair  for 
little  more  than  the  two  years  of  litigation  into  which  he 
had  been  dragged  by  one  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates 
who  had  libellously  aaaeiled  him,  and  against  whom  the 
Parliament  of  Toulouse  decided,  Dempster  made  a  journey 
into  Spuiu,  whence,  after  a  brief  engagement  as  preceptor 
to  a  son  of  the  fain  mis  Saint-Luc,  ha  departed  for  hia 
native  land.  As  he  did  not  experience  a  favourable  recep- 
tion either  fiuin  his  relatives  or  from  the  clergy,  he  remained 
but  a  short  time,  and  again  betook  himself  to  Paris.  Than 
he  spent  seven  yean  with  advantage  to  his  reputation  and 
purse,  as  regent  in  different  colleges.  His  connection  with 
that  of  Beauvais,  over  which  he  presided  for  a  time,  waa 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  high-handed  procedure  illustrative 
of  his  fierce  courage,  and  suggestive  of  hia  fitness  for  other 
than  literary  contests.  In  the  year  1815  he  accepted  the 
invitation  of  King  James  to  coma  to  London,  and  waa 
honoured   aud   rewarded  by    that    sovereign.     But    dis- 


jadicee  influenced  the  king  to  withhold,  he  again 
England  for  Italy.  On  his  arrival  in  Borne  he  was 
■t  first  suspected  of  being  a  spy,  but  when  his  claims 
nere  ascertained,  he  waa  en  forttwate"M  to  receive  letters  of 
recommendation  from  the  Pope  and  other  MhkWtM 
personages  to  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  which  issued  in  hia 
appointment  to  the  professorship  of  the  Pandects  in  the 
university  of  Fua.  Writings  of  this  date  attest  hia  com- 
petency for  the  chair.  After  hia  inaugural  lectors  hia 
reputation  aud  emoluments  increased.     In  the  following 

him  into  collision  with  an  English  soelesiastic,  whose 
representation  of  the  quarrel  led  the  grand  duke  to  re- 
qniro  that  Dempster  should  either  apologias  or  leave  the 
country.  Bather  than  make  the  prescribed  apology  he 
quitted  Florence  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Scotland ; 
but  ha  wis  prevailed  upon  by  Cardinal  Cepponi  to  stay  at 
Bologna,  ana  in  a  few  days,  by  tha  influence  of  the 
cardinal,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  humanity,-  which 
he  filled  with  tha  utmost  efficiency  and  increase  of  fame. 
Honours,  civil  and  literary,  wen  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
it  aeented  aa  if  hia  wanderings  end  reverses  nad  together 
come  to  an  end.  But  the  crowning  calamity  of  hia  life 
then  befell  him.  His  light-headed  wife  (he  married  her  in 
London,  in  1916),  whose  beauty  had  always  been  a  snare 
to  "her,  eloped  with  one  of  hia  students ;  and  the  mental 
distress  and  bodily  fatigue  consequent  on  Ida  pursuit  of  tha 
fugitives,  during  the  dog  days,  predisposed  him  to  fever, 
whuch  attacked  Dim  and  proved  fatal.  He  died  at  Bologna 
in  1(125,  fat  his  forty-sixth  year.  Morally  his  chief  defect  was 
the  fierceness  of  hia  temperament,  which  involved  htm  in 
many  broils,  and  made  hia  sword  and  pen  alike  formidable. 
'    ieo  easily  broke  forth  in  ehnl- 


litiona  of  violence,  explains  in  large  measure  ti 
and  recklessness  of  statement  often  found  in  hia  writings. 
His  intsUestual  qualifications  Entitle  him  to  be  considered 
"  one  of  the  most  learned  men  whom  Scotland  has  pro- 
duced." A  vast  memory,  which  was  the  receptacle  of  maiiy 
books ;  an  extraordinary  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Latin, 
that  enabled  him  to  improvise  verses  in  these  tongue! 
with  the  utmost  rapidity;  and  a  Versatility  which  made 

juridical  expositions,  biographical  narratives,  and  historical 
annals  congenial  to  him,— these  endowments  give  him  a 
high  place  among  the  learned.  The  defects  of  his  writings 
wen  mainly  due  to  the  pesaionstenesa  which  often  clouded 
a  patriotic  vanity  that  led  to  absurd 
Scotch  subjects,  and  to  the  disturbing 
class  life.  For  list  of  his  very  numerous 
writings  see  Irving'!  Livtt  <f  lit  SeottUh  Wriiert.' 

DEMURRAGE,  in  the  law  of  merchant  shipping,  is  the 
sum  payable  by  the  freighter  to  tbeahipowner  for  detention 
of  the  vessel  in  port  beyond  the  number  of  days  allowed 
for  the  purpose  of  loading  or  unloading.     The  contract 


the  ship  may  be  detained  at  that  rate.  If  it  should  be 
detained  longer  than  the  specified  time  of  demurrage,  the 
freighter  will  be  entitled  to  damages,  the  measure  of  which 
will  (in  general  but  not  necessarily)  be  the  sum  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties  for  demurrage.  If  no  tuna  ia 
specified  for  unloading  a  ship,  the  "  usual  customary  time  " 
will  be  implied.  But  when  there  is  positive  contract  that 
the  goods  are  to  be  taken  out  by  a  fixed  day,  any  delay 
beyond  that  time,  not  caused  by  the  act  of  the  shipowner 
himself,  will  maka  the  freighter  liable  for  demurrage, 
whether  the  delay  is  caused  by  him  or  not  So  an  agree- 
ment to  load,  not  mentioning  time,  according  to  the 
customary  manner,  is  an  agreement  to  load  within  a  reason- 
able time  according  to  the  usage  of  the  port;  and  any  delay 
beyond  that  tune,  though  caused  by  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  the  freighters,  will  make  them  liable.  In 
calculating  the  number  of  lay-dayt  (it.,  the  days  allowed 
for  loading,  &c,  and  not  chargeable  with  demurrage), 
Sundays  will  be  taken  into  account,  unless  it  is  otherwise 
specified  or  then  is  a  custom  to  the  contrary.  The  con- 
tract to  pay  demurrage  in  a  charter-party  is  between  the 
freighters  and  the  shipowner ;  hut  if  demurrage  ia  mentioned 
in  the  bill  of  lading,  the  consignee  will  be  held  to  take  the 
goods  under  an  implied  obligation  to  pay  the  demurrage, 
and  the  master  may   sue  for  it  in  hia  own  name.     Bee 

CHAttrXR-PiBTY. 

DEMURRER,  in  English  law,  ia  an  objection  taken  to 
the  sufficiency,  in  point  of  law,  of  the  pleading  or  written 
statement  of  the  other  side.  Li  equity  pleading  a  demurrer 
lay  only  against  tha  bill,  and  not  against  the  answer;  at 
common  law  any  part' of  the  pleading  could  be  demurred 
to.  And  now  in  all  esses  any  party  may  demur  to  any 
pleading  of  tha  opposite  party,  or  to  any  part  of  a  pleading 
setting  up  a  distinct  cause  of  action,  ground  of  defence,  set 
off,  counter-claim,  reply,  or  aa  the  case  may  be,  on  the 
ground  that  tlie  facta  alleged  therein  do  not  ahow  any  cause 
of  action  or  ground  of  defence,  Ajc  (Judicature  Act,  187fi — , 
Rules  of  Court,  Order  38). 

DKNAIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
and  arrondiaasmant  of  Valenciennes,  14  miles  to  the  seat 
of  Douai,  on  the  Scheldt  Canal  and  the  railway  between 
Aiuati  and  Somein.  A  mere  village  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  it  has  rapidly  increased  since  1800, 
and  now,  according  to  the  census  of  1873,  poaaeaaes  about 
10,500  inhabitants,  who  an  mainly  engaged  in  coal  mines, 


1712,  by  Marshal  TUUn 
Prince  Eogena ;   and  the 


i  county  of  Horth  Wale*,  is 
about  40  miles  in  ft*  extreme  length  from  N.W  to  S.B., 
by  96  at  it*  greatest  and  8  at  it*  least  width,  whan  it  ii 
dlridad  into  two  unequal  portions.  It  embraces  a  snpsr- 
Jleiel  ana  of  393,005  statute  acre*,  or  6121  sqnara  mitet. 
The  population  in  1871  amounted  to  105,103  pec 
63,866  males  and  53,236  females;  in  1861  it  numbered 
100,778,  and  in  1851,  82,583.  The  county  was  formed 
27  Hen.  TOT.,  out  of  the  lordship*  of  Denbigh,  Buthin, 
Bhos,  and  Rhyfoniog,  corresponding  roughly  with  the  dis- 
trict called  Perfeddwlad  (or  the  midland  between  the 
Conway  and  the  OlwydV  and  the  lordships  of  Bromfield, 
Yale,  and  Chirkland,  which  at  au  earlier  period  had  been 
comprised  iu  the  possessions  of  Gruffydd  ap  Medoc,  the 
lord  of  Dines  Bran.  It  is  bounded  on  tho  W.in  its  northern 
division  by  the  River  Conway,  from  ens  of  its  ancient 
months  in  LlandriUo  Bay  to  its  source  in  the  **i^p"™t 
maintains,  in  the  southern  by  the  Berwyn  chain,  and  on  its 
extreme  E.  by  the  line  of  the  Dee,  the  Ceiriog,  and  a 
portion  of  Offa's  Dyke.  The  intervening  surface  i*  very 
irreguler,  and  its  physical  character  highly  diversified.  The 
N.W.  portion  Is  occupied  by  the  bleak,  bare  table-land  of 
the  Hiraethog  bins,  whicli  slope  on  the  wast  to  th*  valley 
of  the  Oonwmy  and  on  the  east  to  the  Tale  of  Clwyd,  by 
■which  thar  am  divided  from  the  Olwydian  range  and  the 
hilb  of  Yale.  On  the  N.  it  stretches  along  the  bay*  of 
Colwyn  and  Abergele,  and  on  the  B.  it  is  separated  from 
Merionethshire  by  the  Yspytty  and  Lhmgwm  range.  From 
this  watershed  flow  tributaries  of  the  Clwyd,  the  Conway, 
and  the  Dae— vis.,  the  FJwy,  the  Alad,  the  Clywedog,  the 
Herddwr,  and  the  Alwen.  The  valleys  along  which  soma  of 
theee  streams  flow  ere,  from  their  fertility  and  natural  beauty, 
in  striking  contrast  to  their  bleak  etirrom  .dings.  Among 
thee*  may  be  specified  the  beautiful  gorge  of  the  FJwy 
and  the  broad  fertile  plain  of  the  Yale  of  Clwyd.  Of  the 
other  division,  which  extends  from  near  Farndon  Bridge  In 
she  N.E.  to  the  Rhaiadr  in  Hoohnant  S.W.,  that  portion 
which  lies  between  the  Rhnebon  hills  and  the  Dae  1* 
extremely  rich  in  minerals  a*  well  a*  in  agricultural 
produoe;  the  other  portion,  from  the  Berwyn  to  OfhV* 
Dyke,  is  comparatively  wild  and  barren,  save  the  pretty 
■allay  of  the  Tanat,  the  eup-lik*  plain  of  JaanajHij  and  the 
lower  reaches  of  tho  Ceiriog.  One  of  the  feeder*  of  the 
Tauat  rolls  down  a  waterfall  named  Piatyll  Bhaidr  which 
is  240  feet  high ;  and  another  rise*  in  the  little  lake 
of  "Llynoawa,"  which  nettles  beneath  Hoel  Syeh,  3716 
foet,  the  higheatpoint  In  the  Berwyn  range,  and  indeed 
in  the  county.  There  are  also  a  few  fakes  in  the  Hiraethog 
district,  the  largest  of  which — Aled  and  Alwen — give  rise 

Soil  and  AgriatUtot.—Oji  the  uplands  the  eofl  is 
too  cold  and  poor,  and  the  season  too  .uncongenial  to 
admit  of  good  corn  crop*  ;  but  a  more  profitable  investment 
is  mads  in  the  rearing  of  mountain  ponies  and  of  sheep 
and  blaok  cattle,  which  ere  sold  In  greet  numbers  to  be 
fattened  in  the  Midland  Counties  of  England,  for  the 
London  market  Lees  than  a  third  of  the  snrfaee  is  under 
on;  and  the  agricultural  sewage  was  thoa  diB- 
in  the  yeara  1873  and  1876  j-r- 
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The  live  stock  of  the  county  in  the  same  years  was 

187S..'.....M,1M  978.731  s£j*0  11,896 

187« 56,S7(  SM,4M  U.IU  11.7BB 

In  the  valleys,  and  indeed  far  up  the  sunny  elopes 
of  the  hills,  the  latest  improvement*  in  agricultural 
may  be  observed,  and  the  reaping  hook  and  the  flail 
are  hut  disappearing  before  the  reaping  and  the  thrashing 
machines.  This  progress  hae  been  largely  due  to  severs] 
Farmers'  Clubs,  such  as  the  Denbighshire  and  Flintahire, 
the-  Yale  of  Conway,  and  the  Oemajatadion.  But  the 
railways  have  done  etui  more.  The  Vale  of  Llannrat,  the 
Vela  of  Clwyd,  and  the  Denbigh  and  Cheater  linos  have 
linked  their  respective  districts  to  th*  great  trunk  line 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  ;  whilst  the  Denbigh, 
Buthin,  and  Cor  won,  the  Corwen  and  Bhnahon,  the 
Wrexham  end  Connah'e  Quay,  and  yet  again  the  Bhoa- 
llansrohrugag  and  the  Olyn  Ceiriog  tramways,  have  dona 
the  same  for  the  Great  Western, — thus  opening  all  the  main 
arterie*  of  the  county  alike  to  external  and  tntattsj  com- 
munication, and  vastly  developing  its  resources.  Down 
the  picturesque  Tele  of  LlangoUen  also  runs  the  great 
Holyhead  Boad— in  ite  day  the  principal  mean*  of  com- 
munication between  London  and  Ireland,  and  for 
engineering  skill,  excellency  of  workmenehip,  and  beauty 
□f  acenery  probably  still  unsurpassed  in  the  United  King. 

The  g*Aogj  of  the  county  is  full  of  interest,  as  it 

develops  all  tho-princdpal  strata  that  intervene  between 

the  Lower  Silurian  and  the  Triassic  series.     In  the  Lower 

Silurian  district,  which  extends  from  the  southern  boundary 

to  the  Ceiriog,  the  Llandeilo  formation  of  the  eastern 

slopes  of  the  Berwyn  and  the  Bala  beds  of  shelly  sandstone 

e  traversed  east  and  west  by  bands  at  intrusive  felapathio 

■rphyry  and  ashes;  northwards  from  the  Ceiriog  to  the 

neetone  fringe  at  TJandrillo,  th*  Wenlock  shale  of  the 

Upper  Silurian  covers  the  entire  mass  of  the  Hiraethog  and 

Olwydian  hills,  but  verging  on  ite  western   slopes  into  tho 

hire  grit,  which  may  be  traced  southward  in  * 

is  lino  from  the  mouth  of  the  Conway  as  bur  a 

IJanddewi  Yetted  Emu"  In  Radnorshire.     On  its  east  em 

elope  a  narrow  broken  baud  of  the  Old  Bed  crops  np  along 

the  Yale  of  Clwyd  and  in  Eglwyseg.     Beating  upon  this 

.<.    n--L  riireiou*  Limestone  extendi  from  IJanynrynaoh,iti 

oathem  point,  to  the  Cyroybrain  fault,  and  there 

fork*  into  two  divisions  that  terminate  respectively  in  the 

Oreat  Onsen  Heed  and  in  Talasgoch,  end  are  espereted 

from  each  other  by  the  denuded  alulae  of  the  Mob!  Famine. 

range.     In  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  the  limestone  underlies  the 

New  Bod  Sandstone,  and  in  the  eastern  division  it  ie  itaelf 

overlaid  by  the  millstone  grit  of  Rhnabon  and  Minora, 

and  by  a  long  reach  of  the  coal  measures  which  near 

Wrexham  ere  4}  miles  in  breadth.     Eastward  of  these  a 

broad  Strip  of  the  Permian  succeeds,  and  yet  again  between 

this  and  the  Dee  the  ground  ie  occupied — as  in  the  Yale 

of  OWyd— by  the  New  Bed. 

The  natural  rue— uses  of  the  county  under  these  condi- 
tions are  naturally  considerable.  Paving  flags  are  raised 
at  Nantglyn ;  alatea  and  slabs  for  ornamental  purposes,  on 
a  large  scale,  on  Bhjwfelen,  near  Llangollen  ;  and  alatea  at 
Olyn  Ceiriog.  The  limestone  is  used  largely,  and  exported 
extensively  for  building,  fluxing;  and  agricultural  purpnaea ; 
end  at  Brymbo  there  is  a  hue  layer  of  China  atone.  Th. 
sandstones  of  Oefu  Bhnabon  are  wrought  into  grindstonee, 
and  th*  grit  is  used  for  millstones.  The  ooal  measures  at 
Chirk,  Bhnabon,  and  Brymbo  are  very  productive,  the  num- 
ber of  collieries  in  1875  being  61,  and  the  quantity  raiaed 
aftnnsJlv  estimated  at  1,379.560  tons.  Iu  close  contiguity  to 
seams,  ironstone  is  found  ;  and  the  sir  I  unisons  in 
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Welt  at  Rhisabon  and  at  Brymbo  (where  John  Wilkinson 
was  the  firet  to  introduce  the  industry)  produced  (together 
with  ana  ia  Flintshire)  in  the  tuns  year  65,099  ton*  of 
pig  iron,  valued  at  £232,000.  Lead  eve  is  another  and 
stall  mora  important  item  ;  tha  moat  productive  mine  hae 
been  tha  Great  Minora,  which  yielda  profit*  of  about  £30,000 
a  year.  The  seven  minee  in  the  county  produced,  in 
18  *5,  2600  tone  of  lead  ore,  1954  tons  of  lead,  and 
10,873  ounces  of  silver.  One  of  the  latest  industries  in- 
troduced haa  been  the  manufacture  of  dynamite  in  the 
Tallej  of  the  Coiriog.  At  the  Tillage  of  LUtuentfiaid, 
and  at  Llangollen,  there  era  woollen  factories. 

The  principal  fount  are  Wrexham  (population  8576),  the 
centre  of  the  mining  district,  noted  for  its  beautiful  church 
tower,  and  recently  selected  aa  the  military  centra  for 
Horth  Wales;  Denbigh,  the  nominal  capital  (4276),  notable 
for  it*  castle  ruins  and  Howell's  female  orphan  school ; 
Ruthin  (3298),  where  the  assises  are  held,  famous  for  its 
gremmarechooland  its  fine  castle  lately  rebuilt;  Llangollen, 
with  its  beautiful  scenery ;  Llanrwst,  with  its  church 
monuments  and  rood-loft,  its  bridge,  and  aalnuin  fishing ; 
and  riolt,  with  its  ancient  mined  castle 

As  regards  the  ovniriAip  of  Vu  land,  the  county  (in 
1873)  was  divided  among  5708  separate  proprietors,  whose 
total  rental  waa  estimated  at  £450,421.  Of  the  owners 
3436,  or  60  per  cent,  held  leas  than  1  acre,  about  tha  tame 
proportion  aa  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Hint ;  while 
the  average  of  small  proprietors  in  all  England  was  71  par 
cent  The  average-  holding  amounted  to  6 1  scree,  while 
that  of  all  England  was  34,  and  the  average  value  per  acre 
was  £1,  Ca  3d.,  aa  against  £3,  0*.  2d.  for  all  England. 

The  following  proprietors  held  more  than  3000  acres  in 
the  above  year— viz.,  Bir  Watkin  IT.  Wynn.  33,898 
acres;  J.  L>  Wynne,  Coed  Coch,  10,1*7;  Lord  Bagot, 
Pool  Park,  9385 ;  H.  R.  Hughes,  Kinmel,  8561;  C.  W. 
Finch,  Pentrefoelas,  8025  ;  B.W.  Wynne,  Garthewin,  6435  ; 
C  S.  Hainwaring,  Oalltfeensn,  6438  ;  R.  M.  Biddnlph, 
Chirk  Castle,  5513 ;  W.  a  West,  Ruthin  Castle,  G457  ; 
and  Sir  Hugh  Williams,  Bodelwyddan,  5360. 

For  civil  purposes,  the  county  ii  divided  into  6 
hundreds,  9  petty  sessional  divisions,  3  police  districts,  5 
Highway  districts,  and  9  lieutenancy  subdivisions ;  and  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  North  Wales  circuit,  with  a  winter 
assise.  For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  is  an  no- 
divided  constituency,  returning  two  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment, while  tho  contributory  boroughs  of  Denbigh,  Ruthin, 
Wrexham,  and  Holt  ratnrn  one  member.  Ecclesiastically 
the  county  lies  entirely  within  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ; 
the  number  of  perishes  and  ecclesiastical  district*  ie  61, 
comprised  under  6  deaneries  within  the  archdeaconry  of  St 
Asaph.  In  educational  matters,  tha  Latin  or  second-grade 
schools  comprise  the  endowed  grammar  schools  of  Holt, 
founded  in  1661;  Denbigh,  in  1726  ;  Wrexham,  in  1 60S ; 
Rhnabon,  by  Vicar  Robinson,  in  1 703 ;  and  Llanrwst,  by 
Bir  John  Wynne  of  Qwydir,  in  1610.  The  Greek,  or 
highest  grade,  is  supplied  by  that  of  Ruthin,  founded  in 
1574  by  Dr  Gabriel  Goodman,  dean  of  Westminster,  a 
native  of  the  town  and  the  refouuder  of  its  Christ's 
Hospital.  This  school  has  bean  the  nursery  of  many 
eminent  Welshmen, 

-AntiquitUt.  —  Of  prehistoric  remains,  the  caves  in  the 
limestone  escarpments  of  Cafn,  that  overhang  the  valley 
of  the  Etwy,  yield  a  noteworthy  supply.  They  contain 
remain*  of  tile  hippopotamus,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  lion, 
hyena,  bear,  reindeer,  ice  The  glutton  was  found  in  the 
neighbouring  cave  of  Plus  Heaton,  felstone  implements 
in  the  adjoining  Bout  Newydd  cave,  and  a  polished 
atona-aiB  in  a  similar  one  at  Rhosdign, — all  in  the 
same  range.  Hear  Cefn,  too,  was  discovered  in  1S69, 
on   the    opening  of  a   esrnodd   in   Tyddyn  Bleiddya,   a 


chambered  tomb  containing  skeleton*,  which,  on  eompan- 
eon  with  a  similar  type  found  at  Perthi  Chwareu,  gave 
rise  to  the  title  of  the  "  riatjcnemic  Men  of  Denbigh* 

A  writer  in  the  Art&aologia  CambrrniU,  1855,  p. 
270,  has  (riven  a  summary  of  tha  antiquities  of  the 
county,  moat  of  which  may  be  put  down  aa  British 
or  at  least  Celtic  Traces  of  the  Romans  exist  at  Clawdd 
Coch  (Uediolanum  I),  Penygeer,  Bwlch,  Penbarraa :  and 
their  roads  passed  from  Deva  (Chester)  to  Segontinm 
(Carnarvon)  and  to  lions  Hariri  (Tomen-y-Mur)  respec- 
tively. To  the  Bomsno-Britiah  period  belong  the  inscribed 
atone*  at  Gwytherin  and  Pentrevoelaa.  The  Pillar  of  "  EH- 
•eg,"  near  Yallo  Cruris,  tell*  of  Brochmael  and  the  struggle 
against  the  invading  Northumbrians  under  Ethelfrith,  613 
*.». ;  whilst  the  Dyke  of  "  Off*  "  hands  down  the  memory 
of  the  Mercian  advance.  Adjoining  this  last,  end  running 
aide  by  aide  with  it,  is  the  similar  but  shorter  earthwork 
called  "  Watt'*  Dyke,"  of  debateable  origin  and  purpose. 

Of  the  earliest  caitla  the  mini  of  "  Din**  Bran  "  still 
crown  the  conical  hill  that  overhang*  Llangollen. 
Denbigh,  which  has  been  compared  to  Stirling  for  tit*  and 
beauty — built  in  the  time  of  Edward  L  and  destroyed  in 
the  civil  wan — overlooks  tha  Yale  of  Clwyd ;  Holt,  on  the 
bank*  of  the  Dee,  probably  the  Caerlegiou  of  Beds,  shared 
the  same  fate.  Ruthin,  overthrown  at  the  same  tune,  has 
bean  twice  rebuilt  within  this  century.  Chirk  alone  ha* 
weathered  the  storms  of  time  and  war,  and  i*  still  occupied 
aa  a  family  residence. 

Among  the  early  ecdaiatti'ixl  bw'lJinai  and  rtaia/ni  we 
may  name  the  Ciatercisn  abbey  of  Telle  Crucia  and  the 
Carmelite  chapel  at  Denbigh,  both  now  In  decay;  the 
cloisters  at  Ruthin,  and  the  old  house  of  Biynynynnon, 
sometimes  called  the  nunnery  at  Wrexham  ;  the  collegiate 
ehnrcuea  of  Wrrxham  lud  Ruthin ;  the  beautiful  rood-loft* 
and  acreena  of  Llanrwst,  Gredord,  and  Damon  ;  the  por- 
trait brasses  and  monuments  in  the  Qwydir  Chapel, 
Llanrwst,  and  at  Whitchnroh,  Denbigh ;  the  churchyard 
cross  at  Derwen  ;  and  the  stained  gists  at  Greaford  and 
Llanrhaiadr  in  Dyffryu  Clwyd. 

The  principal  -rtnll/mm'i  uatt  of  Tudor  date  comprise 
Gwydir  (Lady  Willougbby  d'Ereaby),  Bryukintllt  (Lord 
A  E.  Hill-Trevor),  Trefelyn  (R  T.  Boteawen  Griffith), 
Iiwyn  Ynn  (Colonel  Heygarth),  Cadwgsu  (in'decay).  Those 
of  later  erection  include  Llangedwyn  and  Wynnstay  (Sir 
W.  Williams  Wynn,  Bolt),  Kinmel  (H.  R  HnghesV  Pool 
Park  (Lord  Bagot),  Havoduuoe  (H.  R.  Bandbech),  Toelaa 
(Colonel  Wynne  Finch),  Llanerch  (Whitehall  Don),  Owrych 
Castle  (B,  B.  Heaketh),  Plaa  Power  (T.  Fitihugh),  Llaudy- 
ailio  HaU  (a  F.  Beyer),  Acton  Park  (Sir  R.  H.  Curdiffe, 
Bart),  Galltfaenan  (T.  Mainwering),  Eriviatt  (J.J.  Ffonlket), 
Glanywem  (P.  S.  Humberaton),  Gelligynan  (J.  Carstairs 

Anmng  the  books  bearing  open  tlie  bUtory  of  (he  county  n  ths 
following  i— the  A  nJioologta  CtmortntU,  or  J  carnal  of  tin  Cambrian 
Anhs»lociotl  Association  ;  Pnuunfs  Tours  ia  JToUt ;  Lewis, 
Topo^ntjAual  Dittbmary :  Thomsa,  BiMory  of  On  -Diets*  of 
St  AmsA;  Jmuti  of  Ceunlia aa*  Count)  Aimilia  of  IPalM,  by 
Dr.  Nicholas  ;  Yoke's  Royal  TrOa  of  IFala;  Ittnein  of  On 
Ovydir  Family,  bj  Sir  John  Wynnn  ;  Ifiswfrt  of  Iht  Ooodmant, 
by  &.  Sswoome  ;  Acoounlt  affinity  and  if  Rv&in,  by  ihi  asms  ; 
Am*!***  Vodm  Dat&igk,  bj  John  Willi*™  ;  Beatrdi  of  On  Lord- 
Mkip  of  Dnfyk,  by  the  asms;  Handbook  of  On  VaUafClieyd,  by 
Devise ;  Wmiam  and  Hi  AtpUswloai,  by  Jones.  The  Tillage 
clinRaet  of  the  county  have  been  well  Olutrated  by  Lloyd  Willi™. 
and  Dndarwood,  architect,  of  Denbigh.  [D.  E.  T.J 

DENDERAH.  an  Arab  village  in  Upper  Egypt,  about  28 
mile*  north  of  Thebes,  marking  the  site  and  preserving  the 
name  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tentyra,  which  was  the  capital 
of  the  Tentyrite  name  end  the  sent  of  a  famous  temple 
dedicated  to  Athor,  the  Egyptian  Venus.  The  temple, 
which  ia  remarkable   a*    the    But    well-preserved    end 
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d  building  of  the  kind  to  be  Man  on  ■  voyags 
up  ths  Nile,  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  front  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  within  a  square  inelosnre  formed  by  four 
erud  e-brick  walla,  each  1000  feet  in  length,  and  entered  by 
means  of  a  (tone-built  gateway,  adorned  with  sculptures 
representing  Domitlan  and  Trajan  engaged  in  acta  of 
worship.  The  portico  of  the  temple  is  about  135  feet  in 
width,  and  is  arohiteotnrally  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  structures  of  its  cliuu.  It  is  supported  by  Si 
columns,  four  deep,  nearly  50  feet  in  height,  and  having  a 
diameter  of  more  than  7  feet  at  the  thickest  part  The 
capitals  have  sculptured  on  each  of  their  four  sides  a 
full  face  of  Athor,  crowned  by  a  small  shrine  or  temple. 
The  sculptures,  which  are  of  leas  merit  than  the  architec- 
ture, represent  offerings  made  by  some  of  the  earlier 
Caassrs;  and  on  the  railing  are  various  mystical  subjects, 
probably  of  an  astronomical  import,  and  the  famous 
quadrangular  zodiac,  which  will  be  referred  to  again  in  the 
hitter  part  of  this  article.  Pasting  through  the  back  wall 
of  ths  portico  (which  was  at  oue  time  the  front  wall  of  the 
temple)  the  visitor  enters  a  hall  supported  by  three  columns 
on  each  aide,  with  oap-ahaped  capitals  beneath  those  formed 
by  the  temple-crowned  faces  of  Athor ;  and  thence,  pro- 
ceeding right  onwards  through  two  similar  halls,  he  reaches 
the  sanctuary,  which  is  isolated  by  a  passage  running  all 
round.  On  each  side  of  the  temple  are  many  small  apart- 
ments, and  two  entrance-ways  from  the  exterior,  as  well  as 
singular  inclined  passages  in  the  walls,  two  of  which  are 
entered  from  the  sides  of  the  portico.  All  ths  chambers 
and  passages,  except  the  two  last  mentioned,  are  profusely 
covered  with  sculptures  and  inscriptions  of  a  religious 
character,  chiefly  depicting  and  narrating  the  piety  of  the 
sovereigns  by  whom  the  temple  was  erected.  The  royal 
names  have  not  always  been  filled  in,  but,  where  they 
have  been  sculptured,  they  a.a  generally  those  of  the  hut 
Cleopatra,  and  Cassation,  her  son  by  Julius  Caesar.  A 
staircase  on  the  left-hand  aide  of  the  second  chamber, 
behind  the  portico,  conducts  to  the  roof  of  the  temple. 
Here  are  a  sort  of  chapel  and  some  small  chambers,  one 
oI  which  is  very  interesting,  because  its  sculptures  relate 
to  ths  story  of  Osiris,  The  exterior  of  the  temple  is  ss 
completely  covered  with  sculptures  ts  the  interior.  Among 
the  figures  represented  there  are  those  of  Cleopatra  and 
Csusrion ;  but  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  bear  any  re- 
semblance, since  they  belong  not  alone  to  a  conventional 
art,  but  almost  to  its  lowest  period,  There  are  two 
smaller  temples  within  the  same  inclosure  an  the  great 
temple  o!  Athor,  one  dedicated  to  Isis  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  Augustus,  and  the  other  usually  known  aa  the 
Typhonitim,  from  the  representations  of  Typhon  on  the 
capitals  of  its  columns,  but  probably  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Athor. 

The  name  Denderah,  in  Coptic  Teuton,  and  in  Greek 
Ttatyra  or  TaUyrit,  used' to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
Thy-n  Athor,  "  the  abode  of  Athor ;"  but,  according  to  an 
hypothesis  started  by  Brogsch,  and  sices  proved  by  the 
investigations  of  Diirnichen,  it  is  now  explained  as  "  the 
Land  of  the  Hippopotamus  "  (Tait-ta-rer),  in  allusion  to 
the  use  of  this  animal  aa  a  symbol  of  the  goddess  Isis,  who 
is  regularly  identified  with  Athor  in  the  Denderah  inflcrip- 


to  the  latest  period  of  Egyptian  art,  the  original  occupation 
of  the  site  for  snored  buildings  dates  from  ths  earliest 
times.  According  to  an  inscription  discovered  mid  published 
by  Dttinichen,  who  spent  three  months  in  personal  explore 


ancient  plan  belonging  to  the  reign  o: 

been  found,  in  the  time  of  Plioops,  "  in  sue  interior  oi  ■ 

wall  of  the  Southern  House." 

The  people  of  Tentyia  were  remarkable  for  their  hostility 
to  the  crocodile  and  its  worshippers  ;  and  in  their  attacks 
on  ths  reptile  they  displayed  so  much  audacity  and  skill 
that  the  Romans  in  ths  tune  of  Strabo  brought  a  number 
of  them  over  to  Italy  at  a  new  attraction  for  the  amphi- 
theatre. In  modern  tunes  the  name  of  Denderah  has 
become  especially  famous  on  account  of  the  two  designs 
known  respectively  ss  ths  circular  and  the  quadrangular 
zodiac,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  the  most  elaborate 
discussion  among  Egyptologists.  The  former  was  die- 
covered  by  General  Desaix  about  the  end  of  lost  century, 
and  st  length  in  1820  removed  by  1L  Lelorroin  to  Peru, 
where  it  was  purchased  by  ths  Government  for  160,000 
francs,  and  deposited  in  the  BibUothtjut  ImptriaU;  ths 
latter,  first  observed  by  1L  Dupuia,  a  member  of  the  French 
commission,  is  still  in  its  original  position,  ss,  instead  of 
occupying  a  comparatively  email  and  portable  disk,  it 
forms,  ss  already  indicated,  the  decoration  of  two  ex- 
tremities of  ths  temple  portico,  and  thus  consists  of  two 
corresponding  halves.  Copies  of  both  the  iodines  have 
frequently  been  mode,  and  are  easily  acceasible  in  F.  C. 
LautlTs  La  Zodiaaiut  dt  Denderah,  Munich,  1863,  a 
memoir  in  which  hs  maintains  that  both  designs  ore  conv 
~ve  calendars  of  the  Greco  Roman  period. 
WfUriniun'.  JniScxt  Wta  ;  Lstronnt,  Oirrrallintm 
■        .r*Mfctffe»  -rtWa  it  UntimM,  Paris,  Isl(  ; 

, H  ufUnOn*  da  Zaiiajua  GnfHntu,  114*  ; 

LsMtus*S  ZtiltArifl /»t  Jt}HfHK]u  Spractu  Uri  AlUrt\umtku*dt, 
pamim;  tfubu,  8*r  rosOfvOl  1*  AnaVroA,-  snd  e.r*cUl» 
Dttmichm's  KeuaU  JltitiUOwion  am  At}uj*tn,  and  Bauirkutuh 
'  r  Tmptiatlcigtn  tmBradtnA,  1801. 

DEXDERHONDE,  in  French  Ttntotit,  a  town  c* 
Belgium,  in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  about  18  miles) 
east  of  Ghent,  so  called  from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dender,  a  right-hand  affluent  of  the  Scheldt.  It  is  ths 
aeat  of  a  court  of  primary  instance,  has  s  hospital,  a  lunalio 
asylum,  tiro  orphanages,  an  academy  of  architecture  end 
design,  a  public  library,  and  a  picture  gallery,  and  carries) 
on  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  linens,  ropes,  psper, 
tobacco,  and  various  other  branches  of  industry.  In  the 
old  church  of  Notre  Dome,  which  was  raised  to  collegiate 
rank  in  HOC,  there  are  two  paintings  by  Vandj-ck — a 
Crucifixion  and  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  Till  12G4, 
when  it  passed  into  the'  possession  of  Robert  Bethune, 
count  of  Flanders,  Dendermonde  was  governed  in  direct 
dependence  on  the  empire.  Its  name  frequently  occurs  in 
the  history  of  ths  various  wan  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
most  memorable  occasions  being  in  1GGJ,  when  it  defended 
itself  against  Louis  XIT.  by  laying  the  neighbourhood 
under  water  ;  in  1706,  when  it  was  besieged  and  captured 
by  General  Churchill ;  and  in  1745,  when  it  was  taken  by 


over  the  Scheldt  dates  from  1825.     Population  in  1866, 

DENHAM,  Sis  John  (1616-1688),  a  royalist  poet,  who 

has  won  a  place  among  ths  foremost  British  authors  mora  by 
a  happy  accident  than  by  any  decided  genius,  wss  the  only 
son  of  Sir  John  Denhsm,  lord  chief  boron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Inland,  and  wss  bom  in  Dublin  in  1610.  In  1617  his 
father  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  England,  and  removed  to  London  with  his  family.  The 
future  poet  attended  a  grammar  school  in  London,  and  in 
Mirtistrlmn  term  1631  was  removed  to  Oxford,  where  be 
was  entered  a,  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  College. 
Having  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.,  be  began  ths  study  of 
the  law  at  Lincoln's  luu  in  1634:  but  the  character  be  had 
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maintained  at  Oxford,  of  being  "  ■  slow,  dreaming  young 
mam,"  gave  waj  to  a  scandalous  reputation  for  gambling, 
by  which  he  beggared  himself  and  seriously  ambairaaaad 
bis  father.  We  loam  that,  by  way  of  penance,  be  wrote 
at  thil  time  an  Eaaj  again*  Gamihg,  whether,  is  prose 
or  venie  is  not  recorded.  After  hie  father1!  death  the  habit 
become  still  more  dominant,  and  ha  squandered  a  fortune. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  every  one,  therefore,  when  in  1642 
ha  suddenly,  as  'Waller  said,  "  broke  ont  like  the  Irish 
rebellion,  threescore  thousand  strong,  when  no  one  was, 
aware,  nor  in  the  least  expected  it,"  by  publishing  in  that 
year  two  most  snoceesfnl  volumes  of  versa.  The  Erst  of 
theas  was 

theme  of    

drawn  from  Sir  Thome*  Herbert's  travels.  This,  Denhant' 
only  dramatic  performance,  is  tame  and  correct,  without 
passion,  bnt  free  from  th«  fault*  of  tome  of  the  minor 
authors  of  the  time,  It  was  successful,  hut  it  enjoyed  ' 
nothing  of  the  unparalleled  popularity  of  his  simultaneous 
venture,  the  descriptive  poem  of  Cooptr'i  Hill,  the  tint 
edition  of  which  in  qoarto  was  anonymous.     In  this  famous 

K"  tee  no  entirely  new  style  was  attempted,  for  Ben  Jonson  I 
d  led  the  ivry  in  theme  and  Cowley  in  manner ;  bnt  it  | 
had  a  smooth  grace  and  a  polished  antithesis  that  were 
doubtful  merits,  in  poetry,  but  extremely  dear  to  the  rising 
generation.  One  quatrain,  ont  of  the  three  or  four 
hundred  lines  of  reflection  and  description,  has  been 
universally  praised,  and  form*  one  of  our  most  fil miliar 
quotations.  Addressing  the  Thames,  the  poet  says — 
"  0  cioM  1  flaw  like  th«,  sail  nits  thy  stream 

Tliousili  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gr ntli,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strang  trithcut  rage,  without  ^'brtWiDg  full" 

Brought  into  royal  notice  by  his  poems,  Denham  was 
appointed  high  sheriff  fur  Surrey  end  governor  of  Fnrn- 
linm  Csslle ;  but  he  showed  no  military  talent,  and 
soon  followed  the  king  to  Oxford.  Dunn?  the  civil  war 
ho  served  the  quoen  mother,  and  Was  intrusted  with  the 
letters  in  cipher  that  Cowley  wrote  to  the  sing,  which  he 
managed  to  deliver  into  Charles's  hands.  Being  detected, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  escape  into  France.  'In  April 
16(8  he  is  said  to  have  conveyed  the  young  duke  of  York 
from  St  James's  to  Paris  ;  it  is  certain  that,  later  in  that 
yesr,  he  was  sent  in  company  with  Lord  Crofts,  a*  ambas- 
sador to  Poland,  to  obtain  money  for  the  king,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  back  £10,000.  In  1652  he  returned, 
a  ruined  man,  to  England,  and  resided  as  the  guest  of  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  at  Wilton  for  *  year.  He  now  disappears 
until  the  lWoration.  When  Cborlee  II.  returned,  Denham 
was  made  surveyor-general  and  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
seems  to  bare  been  well  provided  for  ;  bnt  hi*  subsequent 
life  was  for  from  happy,  for  his  second  wife,  *  young  woman 
of  great  l*auty,  was  seduced  by  the  duke  of  York,  and 
became  his  mistress.  This  catastrophe,  which  is  abundantly 
noticed  in  the  current  literature  of  that  day,  shattered 
the  old  poet's  reason  ;  and  he  recovered  from  his  insanity 
only  to  die,  at  his  house  near  Whitehall,  on  the  10th  of 
March  1668.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
the  same  year,  1668,  his  works  were  collected  in  a  single 
volume,  entitled  Poem*  and  Traxtlatwiu.  This  included, 
besides  Coopeft  Bill  and  The  Sophy,  a  fragment  of  an  epic 
on  tile  destruction  of  Troy,  some  beautiful  lines  on  the 
death  of  Cowley,  written  s  few  months  before  his  own 
decease,  a  didactic  poem  on  the  progress  of  learning,  and 
some  translations.  Notwithstanding  Ihe  fame  of  Cooper1! 
Hill,  which  Pope  imitated  in  hi*  Wiudtar  Forest, 
Pennant's  poems  have  not  been  edited  in  modern 
time*.  He  was  one  of  the  very  Erst  to  note  the  tendency 
towards  rhetorical  and  gallicixed  forms  in  public  taste, 
and  to  gratify  the  new  fashion.     Bnt  to  speak  of  him.  a* 


was  once  customary,  as  a  great  reformer  o 
fashioner  of  htnguage,  is  to  fail  to  realize  tl 
of  his  talent 

DENfflA,  Casio  diovunn  Muiu  (1731-1813),  an 
Italian  author,  was  bom  at  Bevello,  Piedmont,  in- 1731, 
and  was  educated  a*  Safuxso  and  Turin.  In  17C3  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  humanity  at  Fignerol,  but  he 
was  soon  compelled  by  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  to  retire 
from  it  In  17S6  he  graduated  aa  doctor  in  theology,  and 
began  authorship  with  a  theological  treatise.  Promoted  to 
the  professorship  of  humanity  and  rhetoric  in  the  college 
of  Turin,  ho  showed  bis  literary  activity  in  his  great  work 
On  the  litvoiulioni  of  Italy,  and  in  other  writing*.  Colle- 
giate honours  accompanied  the  issue  of  its  successive 
volumes,  which,  however,  at  the  same  time,  multiplied  his 
foes  and  stimulated  their  hatred.  In  1783  he  repaired  to 
Berlin,  where  he  remained  for  many  yean,  in  the  coarse  of 
which  he  published  various  works.  In  1804  he  went  k 
Paris  as  the  imperial  librarian,  to  which  office  he  had  been 
appointed  by  Napoleon,  who  wis  attracted  to  him  at  Met* 
He  died  there  on  6th  December  1H13.  Denim's  reputation 
is  mainly  founded  on  his  Uittary  of  the  Hevoln/iont  of  Italy, 
in  which  he  combines  a  philosophic  spirit  and  the  habit  of 
accurate  narration. 

DENIS,  or  DrosTsrcs,  Br,  the  patron  saint  of  France, 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  3d  century.  What  is  known 
of  hi*  life  rest*  chiefly  on  the  not  altogether  trustworthy 
authority  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  according  to  which  he  was 
the  leader  of  a  band  of  seven  missionaries  who  came  from 
Rome  to  Gaul,  and  founded  churches  in  seven  cities. 
Denis  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  made  many  eohverta,  and 
became  the  first  Christian  bishop.  In  273,  during  the 
persecution  of  Valerian,  he  was  beheaded  along  with  some 
of  his  companions.  Another  account  place*  the  date  of 
the  martyrdom  between  286  and  390.  The  well-known 
legend,  according  to  which  St  Denis  after  his  decapitation 
walked  two  miles  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  probably 
originated  in  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  pictures  intended 
to  indicate  the  manner  of  hi*  death.  It  was  not  unusual 
to  represent  *  martyr  by  decapitation  bearing  his  head  in 
his  hands  as  an  offering,  and  there  are  effigies  of  St  Denis 
with  the  mitred  head  in  its  natural  position  and  the  head 
in  the  hand*  as  well.  The  bodies  of  the  three  martyrs 
were  thrown  into  the  River  Seine,  but  were  afterwards 
recovered  and  honourably  buried  by  a  Christian  lady  named 
Cetalla,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they  suffered.  Over 
the  tomb  •  chapel  was  built,  which  in  the  0th  century  was 
replaced  by  a  church.  The  famous  abbey  of  St  Denis  was 
founded  on  the  same  spot  by  Dagobert  in  the  7th  century. 
A  later  legend  of  the  French  church,  following  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Church,  identified  St  Denisof  Paris  with 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  who  waa  converted  by  St  Paul 
One  of  the  gravest  charges  brought  against  Abelard  was 
the  fact  that  he  denied  this  identity  on  the  authority  of  a 
passsgs  in  Bede.  St  Denis  wss  gradually  adopted  as  the 
patron  saint  of  the  French  people,  St  Louis  being  the 
patron  saint  of  the  royal  family.  His  festival  it  celebrated 
on  the  9  th  October. 

DENIZEN,  en  alien  who  obtain*  by  letters  patent 
(ear  denaliom  regit)  .certain  of  the  privileges  of  a  British 
subject  He  cannot  be  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  or 
of  Parliament,  or  hold  any  civil  or  military  office  of  trust, 
or  take  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Crown.  The  Naturalisa- 
tion Act,  1870,  provides  that  nothing  therein  contained 
shall  affect  the  grant  of  any  letters  of  denization  by  Her 
Majesty.     See  NaT<7BaiJzaTioi(, 

DENMAN,  Tsoka*,  raurc  Bi*oir  (1779-1854),  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  chief-justices  of  England, 
was  born  at  London,  the  eon  of  a  well-known  phyaicinn, 
23d  July  17T9.      He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educn 
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tioii  at  Palgrave  School,  near  Dim,  in  Norfolk,  at  that  time 
conducted  by  Mrs  Barbanld.  At  tea  years  of  age  lie  was 
sent  to  Eton,  and  ha  afterwards  was  entered  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  ha  graduated  in  1800.  He 
took  only  on  ordinary  degree,  having  a  positive  distaste  for 
mathomatiea.  Soon  after  leaving  Cambridge  he  married  ; 
and  in  1806  he  was_ called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Ion,  and 
at  once  entered  upon  practice-  Hia  success  was  rapid,  and 
in  a  few  years  he  attained  a  position  at  the  bar  second  only 
to  that  of  Brougham  and  Scarlett  Be  distinguished  him- 
self  by  his  eloquent  defence  of  the  Luddites;  but  hia  moat 
brilliant  appearance  waa  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  Queen 
Caroline,  His  speech  before  the  Lords  was  vac;  powerful, 
and  some  competent  judges  even  considered  it  not  inferior 
to  Brougham's.  It  contained  oue  or*  two  daring  passages,' 
which  made  the  king  hia  bitter  enemy,  and  retarded  his 
legal  promotion.  At  the  general  election  of  1818  be  was 
returned  M.P.  for  Wareham,  and  at  once  took  hia  seat  with 
the  Whig  opposition.  In  the  following  year  he  waa 
returned  for  Nottingham,  for  which  place  he  continued  to 
ait  till  his  elevation  to  the  bench  in  1832.  His  liberal 
principles  had  caused  hia  exclusion  from  office  till  in  1823 
he  was  appointed  common  Serjeant  by  the  corporation  of 
London.  In  1830  he  wns  mads  attorney-general  under 
Lord  Grey's  administration.  Two  yaara  later  he  was  made 
lord  chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  in  1831  he  waa 
raised  to  the  peerage.  A*  a  judge  he  is  most  celebrated 
for  his  decision  in  the  important  privilege  case  of  StockdsJe 
v.  Hansard ;  but  he  was  never  ranked  as  a  profound  lawyer. 
In  1830  ha  resigned  the  chief-justiceship  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  and  retired  into  private  life  He  died  September 
26.  1864 

Sea  llrmoir  of  Tktaua,  ant  Ij,,ii*  Dm  man,  by  Hit  Joseph 
ArunulJ,  I  vols.  1071. 

DENMARK.  The  kingdom  of  Denmark,  ones  a  con- 
siderable power  in  Europe,  but  now  confined  within  very 
narrow  Emits,  comprises  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  on  the 
European  continent  and  ft  group  of  islands  in  the  Baltic. 
It  lies  between  51'  34'  and  67*  IV  63*  N.  lat,  and 
between  8*  1'  and  13'  31'  E.  long.,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Island  of  Bornholm,  which  lias  between  11*  IS*  and 
IS*  10'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Skagerrack  ;  E. 
by  the  Cattegat,  the  Round,  and  the  Baltic  ;  S.  by  the 
Bid  tic,  the  Little  Belt,  and  the  German  duchy  of  Schlae  wig; 
and  W.  by  the  North  Sea.  Its  area  amounts  to  14,033 
English  aquare  miles.  With  the  exception  of  Bornholm. 
which  ia  situated  considerably  to  the  east  between 
Fomerenia  and  Sweden,  the  inlands  all  lie  close  to  on* 
another,  and  form  a  cluster  that  almost  closes  the  entrance 
to  the  Baltic  The  largest  island,  and  the  nearest  to 
Sweden,  is  Zealand,  or  Sjsalland  ;  the  next  in  sice,  Fnnen, 
or  Fyen,  is  divided  from  Jutland  by  only  a  minute 
channel;  Lolland,  Bornholm,  Falster,  Langeland,  Mflen, 
SamaS,  A*ir6,  Lasso,  Taasinge,  Anholt,  are,  in  order  of 
their  importance,  the  other  noticeable  islands. 

Camt  and  Sttrf  act. — The  coaata  of  Denmark  ia  gener- 
ally low  and  sandy ;  the  whole  western  shore  of  Jutland  is 
a  succession  of  sand-ridges  and  shallow  lagoons,  very  danger- 
ous to  shipping.  Skagen,  or  the  Seaw,  a  long,  low,  sandy 
point,  stretches  far  into  the  northern  see,  dividing  the 
Skagerrack  from  the  Cattegat  On  the  eastern  side  the 
const  ia  not  so  inhospitable;  on  the  contrary  there  are 
several  excellent  havens,  especially  on  the  islands. 
Nowhere,  however,  ie  the  coast  very  high,  except  at  one  or 
two  points  in  Jutland,  and  at  tie  eastern  extremity  of 
Moon,  when  limestone  cliffs  exist.  The  long  fjords,  or 
Irths,  into  which  the  proximity  of  the  islands  divides  the 
coast,  form  a  distinguishing  feature.  There  is  little  variety 
in  the  surface  of  Denmark.  It  ia  uniformly  low,  the 
highest  point   in  the   whole   country,  Himmelbj  ergot  in 


Jutland,  being  only  6S0  feet  above  tho  sea.  Denmark, 
however,  is  nowhere  low  in  the  sense  in  which  Holland 
ia;  the  country  is  pleasantly  diversified,  and  rises  a 
little  at  the  coast  even  though  it  remains  flat  inland. 
The  landscape  of  the  islands  and  the  sonth-ensti'rn 
part  of  Jutland  ia  rich  in  beech-woods,  corn-fields, 
and  meadows,  and  even  the  minute  islets  ore  green  and 
fertile.  In  the  western  and  northern  districts  of  Jutland 
this  gives  place  to  a  wide  expanse  of  moorland,  covered 
with  heather,  and  ending  at  the  sea  in  low,  ivliitiah-groy 
cliffs.  Thorn  is  a  melancholy  charm  even  about  those 
monotonous  tracts,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  Denmark  ia 
wanting  in  natural  beauty,  though  of  a  quiet  order.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  such  a  country  there  con  exist  no  riven. 
The  Gudenaa,  the  longest  of  the  Danish  streams,  is  little 
mora  than  a  brook.  Nor  are  there  any  large  lakes.  Pieces 
of  water  of  considerable  sue,  however,  are  numerous ;  of 
these  the  largest  are  the  Arioso  and  the  Esromso  in  Zealand, 
and  the  chain  of  lakes  of  various  names  near  Silkeborg  in 
Jutland.  Many  of  these  meres,  overhung  with  thick  beech- 
woods,  are  extremely  beautiful. 

The  dimatt  presents  no  remarkable  features.  The 
country  lies  at  the  division  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe,  and  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  both.  Its 
climate  differs  from  that  of  Scotland  (which  is  in  the 
same  latitude)  leas  in  the  nature  of  the  eaosona  than  in 
the  rapidity  of  their  transitions.  The  following  are  the 
mean  annual  temperature  (Fohr.) :— 
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Snow  fall*  on  an  average  on  thirty  days  in  the  year,  and 

westerly  winds  are  more  prevalent  than  easterly  in  the  ratio 
of  16  to  10.  Storma  of  wind  and  rain  are  exceedingly 
frequent,  particularly  in  July  and  August.  In  the  district 
of  Aalborg,  in  the  north  of  Jutland,  a  cold  and  dry  N.W. 
wind  called  tkai  prevails  in  May  and  June,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly destructive,  to  vegetation ;  while  along  the  west  coast 
of  the  peninsula  similar  effects  are  produced  by  a  salt  mint, 
which  carries  its  influence  from  IS  to  30  miles  inland. 

The/aunaof  Denmark  presents  no  peculiarity.  The  wild 
animals  and  birds  are  those  of  the  rest  of  Central  Europe. 
The  larger  quadruped*  are  all  extinct;  even  the  red 
deer — which  was  formerly  so  abundant  that  in  a  single 
hunt  in  Jutland  in  August  1593  no  leas  than  1600  head  of 
deer  were  killed — is  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  preserves. 
In  the  kjBkken-maddings  and  elsowhere,  however,  are  found 
vestiges  which  prove  that  the  uroche,  the  wild  boar,  the 
beaver,  tho  bear,  and  the  wolf  have  all  existed  since  the 
arrival  of  man.  The  usual  domestic  urinals  are  abundantly 
found  in  the  Denmark  of  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  the 
goat,  which  is  very  uncommon. 

In  her  flora,  Denmark  presents  greater  variety  than 
would  have  been  anticipated  from  so  low  and  monotonous 
a  country.  The  ordinary  forma  of  the  north  of  Europe 
grow  with  great  luxuriance  in  the  mild  air  and  protected 
soil  of  the  islands  and  the  eastern  coast ;  while  on  the 
heaths  and  along  the  «Tid  hills  on  the  Atlantic  side  there 
flourish  a  great  variety  of  unusual  species. 

The  Danish  forest  is  almost  exclusively  nude  up  of  beech, 
a  tree  which  thrives  better  in  Denmark  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  The  oak  and  ash  are  now  rare,  though  in 
ancient  times  both  took  a  prominent  place  in  clothing  the 
Danish  islands.  The  almost  universal  predominance  of  the 
beech  datea  from  about  two  centuries  ago.  In  the  reign 
of  Christian  IT.  the  oak  was  still  the  characteristic  Danish 
tree.     No  conifer  grows  in  Denmark,  except  under  careful 
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cultivation.  In  Bornholm,  It  should  bo  mentioned,  the 
Sot*  is  more  like  that  of  Sweden  ;  not  the  beach,  bat  the 
pine,  birch,  and  Mh  are  the  moat  abundant  tree*. 

Agriculture. — Denmark  ii  pre-eminently  a.  coin  bud, 
and  the  cereals  grown  are  all  the  usual  European  varieties; 
in  the  light  and  sandy  aoila  buckwheat  takes  tha  place  of 
rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  The  potato  is  largely 
cultivated,  as  well  as  pease,  clover,  vetches,  and  turnips. 
The  usual  North  European  fruit-tree*  and  bushes  produce 
good  crops,  and  even  peaches  and  apricots  ripen  well  in 
sheltered  places.  The  nectarine,  however,  is  not  known  aa 
a.  hardy  fruit.'  The  produce  of  grass  is  not  vary  large,  the 
fertility  of  the  ground  tempting  the  farmers  to  use  it  all 
for  grain.  In  relation  to  its  sue  there  is  no  country  in 
Europe,  except  Belgium  and  England,  that  can  compete 
with  Denmark  aa  a  corn-producer.  According  to  the 
official  returns  of  1871,  there  were  in  that  year  11,367,310 
acres  under  soma  sort  of  crop,  fallow,  or  in  grass,  or  about  65 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  country ;  0,894,490  acres 
more  were  in  woods  and  forests.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  distribution  of  the  crops,  in  English  statute 
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Of  the  actual  production  of  the,  above  crops  no  estimate 
has  been  fun>iahed  by  the  Statistical  Bureau.  The  land  in 
Denmark  is  minutely  subdivided,  owing  partly  to  the  state 
of  the  law,  which  interdicts  the  union  of  small  farms,  and 
encourages  In  various  ways  tho  parcelling  out  of  landed 
property. 

The  large  estates  of  the  nobles  are  generally  in  the  hands 
of  farmers ;  bat  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  possessed 
by  the  peasantry,  who  maintain  an  hereditary  attachment 
to  their  ancestral  farms.  Below  these  are  ths  small  peasant 
estates  (generally  capable  of  supporting  from  10  to  15 
cows)  ;  there  it  also  a  class  of  cottar  freeholders  called 
pauteri,  with  land  sufficient  to  keep  one  or  two  cows. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Danish  husbandry  is, 
that  greater  value  is  attached  to  the  produce  of  the  dairy 
than  to  that  of  the  soil,  and  that  much  of  the  hone  power 
is  withdrawn  from  the  fields  and  employed  in  the  work  of 
the  dairy.  Independently  of  the  stock  maintained  in  the 
large  dairy  farms,  this  branch  of  industry  has  given  rise  to 
a  distinct  class  of  men,  hiring  cows  by  the  year.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  extent  of  pasture,  the  country  produces 
more  grain  than  is  required  for  i  ts  own  consumption. 

The  minimi  product*  of  Denmark  are  too  unimportant 
to  require  enumeration.  It  is  one  of  the  'poorest  countries 
of  Europe  in  this  particular.  It  is  rich,  however,  in  clays, 
while  it  should  be  stated  that  in  the  island  of  Bornholm 
there  are  quarries  of  freestone  and  marble.  There  is  but 
little  coal  yet  discovered  in  the  country. 

Maav/actvTti  are  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extant 
The  most  notable  Danish  manufacture  is  the  fabrica- 
tion of  porcelain.  The  nucleus  of  this  important  industry 
was*  factory  started  in  1773,  by  P.  H.  Mailer,  (or.  the 
making  of  china,  out  of  Bornholm  clay.  In  1779  it  passed 
into  the  bands  of  the  state,  and  has  remained  there  ever 
since.  Originally  .the  Copenhagen  potter*  imitated  tha 
Dresden  china  made  at  Meissen,  but  they  are  now  famous 
flir  very  graceful  designs  of  their  own  invention,  and  their 
porcelain  has  a  distinct  character  of  its  own.  The  inven- 
tions of  Thorwaldsen  hare  been  very  largely  repeated  and 
Sanitated  in  this  charming  ware.     Besides  the  royal  works, 


lactone*  employing  a  large  number  ol 
~~"*  faience  are  also;  nunnfactnred  ii 
-works  of  Denmark  have  made  vary 
considerable  progress  since  the  separation  of  Norway,  and 
they  are  largely  supplied  with  raw  material  imported  from 
England  There  are  many  iron  foundries  around  Copen- 
hagen, and  in  that  city  there  are  small  manufactories  ui 
locomotives,  and  of  machinery  of  virions  kinds. 

The  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufactures  of  Denmark 
are  for  the  moat  part  domestic,  and  carried  on  purely  fur 
local  consumption.  linen  is  ths  principal  article  of 
domestic  industry  in  Zealand.  The  woollen  manufacture 
occupies  about  2000  men.  The  sugar  refineries,  of  which 
the  largest  are  at  Copenhagen,  prepare  most  of  the  sugar 
required  for  domestic  consumption.  Cherry  brandy  is  also 
prepared  in  that  city,  and  largely  exported.  The  making 
of  paper  and  distillation  are  carried  on  at  different  parts  of 
tha  country  to  some  extent 

-Formerly  the  ccmrnercial  legislation  of 
to  such  a  degree  restrictive  that  imported 
had  to  be  delivered  to  tha  customs,  where 
they  were  sold  by  public  auction,  the  proceed*  of  which 
the  importer  received  from  the  custom-houses  after  a 
deduction  was  made  for  the  duty.  To  this  restriction,  a* 
regards  foreign  intercourse,  was  added  a  no  less  injurious 
system  of  inland  duties  impeding  the  commerce  of  tha 
different  provinces  with  each  other.  The  want  of  roads 
also,  and  many  other  disadvantages,  tended  to  keepdown 
the  development  of  both  commerce  and  industry.  Within 
the  present  century,  however,  several  commercial  treaties 
vrere  concluded  between  Denmark  and  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  which  made  the  Danish  tariff  more  regular  and 
liberal 

Of  no  lee*  importance  were  the  regulations  made  from 
time  to  time  concerning  the  Sound  toll,  a  question  which 
in  the  17th  century  led  to  many  hostilities  between 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland.  Having  formerly 
possessed  both  aide*  of  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic,  the 
Danish  Crown  looked  upon  the  Bound  aa  exclusively  her 
own,  refusing  to  admit  any  foreign  vessels  without  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  duty,  and  this  right  was  never  success- 
fully contested  by  the  other  powers.  An  exception,  how- 
ever, was  made  in  favour  of  Sweden,  and  of  late  the  toll 
has  been  entirely  abolished 

The  principal  port*  of  Denmark  are  Copenhagen, 
HelsingOr,  Kartor,  Asrhuus,  Aalborg,  and  Frederikshavn. 

The  total  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  Denmark  In 
187*  was  £12,888,000;  and  of  tha  goods  exported, 
£9,074,000. 

The  following  tables  show  the  quantities  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  imported  and  exported  in  the  same  yean 
We  give  then  in  the  original  figures,  premising  that*  tfttdV 
of  corn  equals  S"8  imperial  bushels,  a  Ondt  of  coal  t*o77B 
bushels,  and.  epead  Vlf  ~ 
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Ine  decimal  system  of  coinage  ii  in  oik  in  Denmark,  lie 
nnit  being  tho  tire,  71  of  which  are  oqnivalant  to  an  English 
|nmny ;  100  Cm  make  1  krone,  equal  to  about  1*.  IJd. 
starting. 

Qorcnmtiti. — In  early  timee  the  government  of  Dan- 
mark  waa  far  from  despotic;  the  succession  to  the  Grown 
m  area  elective  until  the  revolution  of  1660.  It  than 
became  entirely  without  constitutional  ebaok  upon  the  will 
of  the  king.  This  singular  change  is  to  be  explained  by 
(opposing,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  not  to  much  an 
JndUTerance  to  free  institutions  at  ft  resentment  of  the 
overbearing  condoet  of  the  nobility,  and  a  consciousness  of 
the  perpetual  uncertainties  of  an  electivn  Government 
The  oourt  found  it  tho*  &  matter  of  little  difficulty  to  unite 
the  clergy  and  common!  against  the  aristocracy ;  and  the 
power  of  the  Crown  haa  since  continued  without  a  parlia- 
ment or  any  constitutional  check,  But  whan  Frederick 
YTL  came  to  the  throne  he  promised  to  resign  the  nearly 
absolute  power  which  had  hitherto  been  connected  with  the 
Crown.  Accordinglyftchartermwdiawinipby anassembly 
elected  for  that  purpose  in  1849,  and  signed  by  the  king 
in  1SS0,  which  acknowledged  the  principle  of  limited 
monarchy,  the  king  ■baring  his  power  with  a  diet  of  two 
house*,  both  of  which  'are  elective.  The  first,  called 
Folksthirig,  has  the  privilege  of  diaoaaBttur  the  bucket  and 
other  public  questions ;  while  the  other  is  confined  to  the 


a  amply  guaranteed  by  the  new  constitution.  This 
■net  charter  received  •  farther  revision  on  the  38th 
of  July  1866,  according  to  which  the  second  chamber, 
railed  tho  Lsnd.thing,  consist*  of  66  members,  13  of 


i  for  life  by  the  king,  and  the  other*  elected 
-7  by  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  45  by  the 


and  1  by  the  Faroe  Islands.  The  Folkething  is  composed 
of  one  representative  for  every  16,000  inhabitants,  elected 
for  three  yean.     In  1876  it  contained  103  members.     The 

privy  council  uonaiate  of  the  king,  the  crown  prinoe,  and  the 


The  financial  state  of  Lhe  kingdom  will  best  ai> 
the  following  net  estimate*  contained  in. tie  b 
1878-77,  given  in  hrtmtr  (Is.  lid.  sterling)  r— 
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Fasts 87»,eU 
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(«,w*,iro)  «8,egB,07itr 
The  national  debt  amounted  in  1870  |to  100,809,939  kr, 
(£6,600,330). 

Army  o«d  JTa**.— The  army  is  regulated, (ccording  to 
the  principles  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  6th  of  July  1867. 
Conscription  is  practised.  The  service  begins  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  years,  and  continue*  eight  year*  for  the  line 
and  the  reserve,  (first  grade)  ;  the  second  grade  goes  on  to 
the  age  of  thirty-eight  yean.  The  following  table  show* 
the  condition  of  the  Danish  army  according  to  the  latest 
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The  nary  of  Denmark  comprised,  at  the  commencement  of 
September  187S,  6  iron-okda,  13  nnarmonrad  vessels,  7 
gun-boats,  and  S  paddle  steamers, — the  whole  carrying  ft 
total  of  386  gun*.  The  navy  it  recruited  by  conscription 
from  the  coast  population.  It  waa  manned  in  September 
1870  by  911  men,  and  officered  by  1  admiral,  10 
commanders,  and  81  captain*  and  lieutenants.  In  March 
1870  the  mercantile  float  of  Denmark  comprised  3846 
vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  313,600  tona 

The  fortifications  of  Copenhagen  have  within  the  last 
few  year*  been  entirely  razed,  but  the  city  is  stall  protected 
by  some  forte  in  the  Sound.  The  castle  of  Kronborg,  near 
Helsingor,  interesting  to  jfaejsthaaan  as  the  scene  of 
Samltt,  is  in  good  preservation,  and  well-manned.  The 
port  of  Fredoriksnavn,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Jutland,  is 
also  strongly  fortified. 

Bdiffien  and  E&teatiq*. — The  established  religion  ol 
Denmark  n)  the  Lutheran,  which  was  introduced  as  early 
ft*  1636,  the  chnrch  revenue  being  at  that  time  seiwd  and 
retained  by  the  Crown.  In  no  country  of  Europe  was  the 
Reformation  introduced  In  a  more .  bloodless  and  easy  way 
than  in  Denmark.  During  the  earliest  Chrittisn  times 
the  whole  of  Denmark  waa  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
erohbithop  of  Hamburg.  King  Erik  Eiegod,  after  a 
personal  visit  to  the  Pope,  contrived  to  place  liia  kingdom 
under  a  Scandinavian  prelate  end  his  own  subject,  the 
archbishop  of  Lund  in  Skaanfa,  which  then  belonged  to  the 
Danish   dominions.    After   the  cession  of   Skaania   to 

Sweden,  Koeskflda  became  the  metropolitan  see.  At  presnnt 
(1877)  there  are  six  bishops,  beside*  the  metropolitan,  via, 
the  bishops  of  Funen,  of  Lolland  and  Falatsr,  of  Aariraus.of 
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Aslborg,  of  Yihorg,  and  of  Jiibs,  They  have  no  politic*! 
function  by  rsascn  of  thsil  office,  although  the?  may,  sad 
often  do,  "take  a  prominent  part  in  politics,  Dissent  is 
comparatively  unknown,  or  at  least  it  has  not  yet  become 
a  serious  danger  to  the  national  church.  Ilia  Mormon 
apostles  for  a  considerable  time  nude  a  special  raid 
upon  the  Danish  peasantry,  bat  the  emigration  to  Great 
Bait  Lake  City  ia  now  but  small.  Soman  Catholic* 
wen  until  lately  hardly  distent  in  Scandinavia,  where 
their  presence  was  not  tolerated.  The  following  statistics 
will  show  the  proportion  of  religions  bodies  at  the  census 
of  1870 :— Lutherans,  1,770,000 ;  Jews,  4300 ;  Baptists, 
3300;  Mormons,  2200;  Boman  Catholics,  1800;  Irviag- 
itee,  \  300,  Complete  toleration  is  now  enjoyed  in 
Denmark. 

The  educations!  institutions  of  Denmark  have  reached  a 
vary  high  degree  of  perfection ;  Indeed  few  countries,  if 
any,  can  compete  with  Denmark  in  this  respect.  Most  of 
the  peculiar  advantages  in  the  Danish  system  seem  to  arise 
from  this,  that  all  schools,  both  grammar  and  other,  havo 
been  put  in  a  atate  of  dependence  on  tite  university  of  Copen- 
hagen, slid  under  its  control,  while  the  university  itself 
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tag  of  three  or  four  assessors  and  a  president,  called  the 
royal  commission  for.  the  university  and  grammar  schools. 
This  eonunission  has  no  superior  but  the  king,  end  reports 
to  him  directly.  It  appoint*  ell  professors  in  the  university 
of  Copenhagen,  all  rectors,  co-rectors,  and  other  teachers  of 
grammar  schools,  and  also  promotes  these  functionaries 
from  lower  to  higher  grades.  Education  is  compulsory. 
Poor  parents  pay  a  nominal  sum  weekly  for  the  education 
of  their  children  at  the  Government  schools,  so  that  almost 
all  the  lower  class  can  read  and  write.  Confirmation  U 
also  compulsory,  and  till  that  rite  has  been  received,  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  ere  in  data  pupiliari.  Certificates  of 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  vaccination  era  indispensable 
before  entering  on  service^pprenticeahip. 


and  parishes.  The  provinces  in  seven,  and  correspond  to 
the  episcopal  neesuWe  mentioned.  Of  those  provinces  three 
are  in  the  islands  : — Zealand,  which  includes  Bomholm  and 
Moan  ;  Lolland  and  Falster,  comprising  thus*  two  islands : 
and  Fnnen,  which  also  includes  Langtland,  jEto,  and 
Taasinge.  Four  provinces  are  on  the  mainland  : — Aarhnua, 
occupying  the  south-east  of  Jutland  ;  Aalborg,  the  north ; 
Tiborg/the  centre  ;  and  Ribs,  the  south-west  of  the  earn*. 
Each  of  these  provinces  is  divided  into  sareial  suits, 
answering  very  much  to  the  English  hundreds. 

The  only  large  city  in  Denmark  ie  Copenhagen  .in 
fcsjsad,  which  was  estimated  in  February  1876  to  hare 
a  population  of  199,000,  and,  with  Its  suburbs,  of  333,000. 
Thirteen  other  town*  contain  5000  inhabitants  and 
upward*— vis.,  Odense  (Fnnen),  17,000 ;  Asrhun*  (Jut- 
land), 15,000  ;  Bandars  and  Aalborg  /Jutland),  12,000 
each;  Horsens  (Jutland),  11,000;  Belsingor  (Zealand), 
1000 ;  Fredericie  (Jutland),  7000 ;  Viborg  (Jutland), 
Bvendborg  (Fnnen),  and  VeQe  (Jutland),  6000  seen ;  Bonne 
(Bomholm),  Blngebe  .(Zealand),  Holding  (Jutland),  and 
BoeskOde  (Zealand),  5000  each. 

CMmmueaHon  both  by  land  and  water  ia  well  pro- 
Tided  for  in  Denmark.  A  railway  from  the  Belles  wig 
frontier  proceeds  to  Fiwloricis,  from  whence  one  branch 
psasss  to  the  extreme  north  of  Jutland,  another  crosses  the 
Sad  of  Funen  from  Middelfart  to  Nyborg>  This  is  the 
direct  route  from  Germany  to  Copenhagen.  From  Nyborg 
n  packet  crosses  the  Great  Belt  to  Korsor,  and  thence 
another  line  nms  through  Zealand  to  Copenhagen.  There  is 
alto  a  •oath  Zealand  line,  from.  BoeekOde  to  YonUnghorg, 
which  is  continued  through  the  island  of  Fslster,  besides 
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a  short  line  in  Lolland,     Ths  only  canal  ia  the  Ihyboren, 

a  abort  canal  which  connects  the  Tjim  Fjord  (the  arm  of 

the  sea  which  penetrates  so  far  into  ths  north  of  Jutland) 

with  the  German  Ocean.     This  is  a  natural  car 

after  the  Agger  channel  (a  passage  opened  by  tl 

the  3d  of  February  1825)  had  become  choked  with  sand 

The  canal  can  only  be  used  by  vessels  of  very  small  burden, 

Deptndtnaa. — The  colonial  possessions  of  Denmark  are 
the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Danish 
West  Indie*.  The  Faroe  Islands  are  an  archipelago  nearly 
midway  between  Shetland  and  Iceland  They  are 
considered  as  an  out-lying  amt  of  the  mother-country 
rather  than  aa  a  colony.  Seventeen  of  these  islands  are 
inhabited  ;  ths  largest  is  BtromB,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
which  is  built  die  capital  Thorshnvn.  The  island*  sro 
governed  by  an  amtmand. 

Iceland  is  *  huge  island  at  the  north-western  extremity 
of  the  map  of  Europe,  just  outside  the  Arctic  Circle.  Until 
lately  it  was  considered  ss  a  colony  of  Denmark,  and 
was  subject  to  a  tyrannous  exercise  of  the  laws  of  the 
mother  country  on  the  part  of  small  officials.  At  ths  visit 
of  Christian  IX,  however,  in  1871,  it  received  a  constita- 
tion  and  an  independent  administration,  which  came  into 
force  in  August  of  that  year. 

The  possessions  of  Denmark  in  the  West  Indies  consist 
of  three  islands  lying  to  the  east  of  Porto  Bico.  Of  these 
St  Croix  is  the  largest,  and  St  John  ths  smallest,  while  the 
chief  town  and  the  residence  of  the  governor  are  on 
St  Thomas,  A  few  year*  ago  the  last  named  island  was 
offered  to  and  very  nearly  purchased  by  the  United  States, 
bat  the  proceedings  fell  through. 

The  whole  peninsula  or  continent  of  Greenland  I* 
nominally  in  the  possession  of  Denmark  ;  bat  in  point 
of  fact  her  dominion  there  is  United  to  a  few  scattered 
trading  stations  along  ths  western  coast.  It  is  divided  into 
two  provinces,  north  sud  south.  Of  these,  the  former  con' 
tainsd,  according  to  a  census  of  187*,  4099  nstive  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  other  5512.  The  whole  European  population 
was  only  336,  the  inhabitants  of  tha  entire  colony  thus 
numbering  9813. 

Population. — There  was  a  census  of  Denmark  taken  in 
1870,  according  to  which  the  population  of  the  mother 
country  was  1,784,741,  of  the  Faroe  Isles  9992,  and  of 
the  other  dependencies  117*09.     On  the  1st  of  February 


Zealand  and  Mean S79*  0*3,400 

Bomholm., SSI  BS.500 

Lolland  end  Falster....    lit  9S.100 

Fuses,  Lsngaland,  fee.  1901  148,409 

Jutland... B6S7  145.500 

14,551  1.S0S.WW 

Fans  Islands 411                              10,S(W 

Iceland 10,000                              71.B00 

Onenlsrid. ...                                   9,(00 

St  Croix „  00  M,«M 

8tThm.es. 14  14,000 

St  John. U  1,000 

Total,        45,1*5  S,OBS,200 

Denmark  proper  ha*  130  inhabitants  to  the  English 
square  mile.  Tba  density  of  population  is  much  greater 
on  the  islands  than  in  Jutland,  Zealand  having  nearly  250 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mils.  The  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  towns  ha*  of  late  years  been  very  rapid, 
and  ha*  much  exceeded  that  of  the  country  districts.  Of 
the  provincial  towns,  the  most  prosperous  is  Aarhnua, 
which,  from  being  comparatively  insignificant,  has  become 
the  most  important  place  in  Jutland  The  only  exception 
to  this  rapid  increase  is  in  ths  esse  of  the  towns  on  the  new 
German  frontier,  especially  Frederiria  and  Bibe. 
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i,  which  at  one  time  mi  carried  on  to  a  cod- 
b  siteut,  has  ill  recant  years  greatly  diminished. 
Of  the  2088  parson*  who  left  Denmark  in  1876,  1678 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  of  America,  329  to 
Australia,  47  to  Canada,  end  34  to'  other  parts  of  America, 
including  the  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Denes  are  a  yellow-haired  and  bine-eyed  Teutonic 
race,  of  middling  stature,  and  still  bearing  traces  of  their 
kinship  "with  the  Northern  Scandinavian  peoples.  Their 
habits  of  life  resemble  those  of  the  North  Germans  even 
more  than  those  of  their  friendly,  neighbours  the  Swedes. 
The  independent  tenure  of  the  land  by  a  Test  number  of 
small  fanners,  bSndtr,  who  are  their  own  masters,  gives  an 
air  of  oareleatnees,  almost  of  trneulence,  to  the  well-to-do 
Danish  peasant,  He  is  thoroughly  well  satisfied  with 
himself,  takes  an  eager  interest  in  current  politics,  and  is 
generally  a  fairly-educated  man  of  extreme  democratic  prin- 
ciples. The  gaiety  of  the  Danes  it  surprising;  they  hare 
nothing  of  the  stolidity  of  the  Germans,  or  the  severity  of 
the  Norwegians,  The  townspeople  show  a-bias  in  favour 
of  French  habits  and  fashions.  The  separation  from  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstain,  which  were  more  then 
half  German,  ha*  intensified  the  national  character ;  and 
there  is  now  no  portion  of  the  Danish  dominions,  except 
perhaps  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  where  a  Scandinavian 
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—The  original  form  of  the  word  Denmark  is 
the  march,  or  border  of  the  Danir ;  but  whence 
the  name  Danir,  or  Danes,  proceeded  is  undecided,  and  has 
given  rise  to  endless  antiquarian  discussion.  A  traveller 
of  the  name  of  Pytheaa,  who  lived  more  than  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  is  the  first  to  speak  of 
a  northern  country,  under  the  name  of  Thule,  by  which  he 
is  believed  to  have  meant  Jutland.  At  thin  time  the 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Scandinavia  are  supposed  to  have 
been  Celts,  and  it  was  long  after  this  that  what  Bask 
defined  as  the  Sarmatic  Invasion  (the  flooding  of  the  north 
of  Europe  by  emigrant*  from  Asia)  began  to  take  place. 
These  Clothe,  sa  they  were  called,  came  through  Russia 
into  Germany  and  Denmark,  and  passed  on  into  Sweden 
across  the  Bound.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  they  pushed 
before  them  the  lace*  of  the  Lapps  and  Finns,  bnt  the 
Utest  discoveries  of  archeology  tend  to  prove  that  these 
latter  came  from  Siberia  ««r  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  met  the  Goths  a  little  outside  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  gods  anciently  worshipped  in  Dsnmark  were  the  jEair, 
a  family  of  heroin  deities  in  which  the  characteristics  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Sarmatic  Invasion  are  probably  enshrined. 
The  language  spoken  by  all  the  Northern  Goths  was 
originally,  or  very  early,  called  the  Dontt  Imga,  or  Danish 
tongue,  which  gave  way  in  the  13th  and  11th  centuries, 
when  the  Danish  supremacy  was  on  the  decline,  to  Nommn 
Mitt,  or  None  speech.  From  the  earliest  historical 
accounts  wa  possess  it  appears  that  Jutland  was  divided 
among  a  great  number  of  petty  chieftains,  often  at  war 
with  one  another.  Theee  maoAcongor,  or  "  little  kings," 
a*  they  were  called,  were,  however,  to  some  degree  banded 
together,  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  eastern  Danes  of 
the  islands.  Theee  also  wen  ruled  by  a  variety  of  chiefs, 
bat  they  all  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of 
Lejre,  a  city  in  Zealand  somewhere  near  the  present  town 
of  BoeekQda.  Western  Denmark  was  known  to  the 
Northmen  as  Bed  Gotland,  and  consisted  of  all  the  main- 
land north  of  the  Elbe,  that  is,  Holstain,  Schleswig,. and 
Jntlarid.  Island  Gotland  Consisted  of  the  islands,  and  of 
the  provinces  of  Skaania  and  Bleking,  that  is,  all  the  south 
of  Sweden.  During  the  tola  of  the  Valdemar  kings,  the 
old  chronicler,  Ssxo  Grainmaticns,  recorded  in  Latin  an 


is  a  treaanrs-houae  of  truth  and  falsehood.  According  to 
him,  the  country  take*  its  name  from  a  King  Dan  the 
Famous,  who  united  the  imaa-knnyar  under  his  sole  rule, 
and  He  was  succeeded  by  a  King  Freda,  with  whom  a 
golden  age  set  in.  The  question  of  supremacy  among  the 
Scandinavian  peoples  was  settled  in  favour  of  Sweden  at 
the  battle  of  Bravalla,  which  wa*  fought,  as  is  supposed,  in 
the  8tb  century  between  Sigurd  Ring,  king  of  Sweden, 
and  Harald  Hildetand,  king  of  Denmark ;  with'  this  battle 
the  purely  mythic  age  cloees  In  823  the  gospel  was  first 
preechsdin  Denmark  by  some  Frank  is  h  monks  sent  by  the 
emperor  Louis  lo  Debonaire,  Little  was  done  in  the  waj 
of  actual  conversion,  bnt  the  road  was  opened  for  future 
missionaries.  The  famous  Ansgariu*  failed  to  impress  the 
Danes,  though  he  was  consoled  by  his  brilliant  success 
among  the  Swedes.  The  Christians,  however,  began  by 
degrees  to  be  tolerated.  The  first  king  of  all  Denmark 
wa*  Gorm  the  Old,  who  flourished  between  860  and  936. 
He  Was  the  son  of  a  king  of  Lejre,  and  by  great  administra- 
tive and  strategical  skill  managed  to  absorb  into  his 
hereditary  dominion*  not  only  all  that  is  now  included  in 
Denmark,  but  Schleswig.  Holstein,  Skaania,  and  even  some 
provinces  in  Norway.  And  besides  gaining  all  this  terri- 
tory, he  also  pushed  his  conquests  for  a  while  as  far  as 
Smolensk  and  Eteff  in  Russia,  as  A ii- la-Chapel le  in  Ger- 
many, and  as  Sens  in  France,  after  besieging  Paris. 

At  the  period  in  question,  or  rather  somewhat  later, 
namely,  about  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century,  com- 
mences the  authentic  history  of  the  country.  As  early  as 
the  8th  century  the  Danes  were  remarkable  for  their  well- 
planned  predatory  expeditions  by  sea,  as  was  proved  by 
their  repeated  invasions  of  England,  their  occasional 
descents  on  Scotland,  and  their  conquest  of  Normandy. 
To  cross  a  aaa  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles  in  breadth 
waa  a  bold  undertaking  for  men  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  the  compass  ;  bnt  the  number  of  island*  in  Denmark 
early  accustomed  the  inhabitants  to  navigation,  and  gave 
them  a  practical  dexterity  in  it 

The  early  establishment  of  the  Denes  in  England,  and 
the  snbaeqnsnt  arrival  of  bodies  of  their  countrymen,  joined 
to  the  talent*  of  two  of  their  princes,  Sweyn,  or  Svend, 
snd  Canute,  enabled  the  latter  to  acquire  the' crown  of 
England.  Canute  (or  Knud)  the  Great  completed  the  con- 
quest begun  by  his  father,  and-  became  king  of  England  as 
well  at  of  Denmark  in  the  year  1013;  he  resided  generally 
in  the  former  country,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  sons 
Harald  and  Harthaknod.  On  the  death  of  the  latter, 
without  male  heirs,  the  Danish  dynasty  in  England  cams 
to  a  close  in  1043. 

The  feudal  system  was  introduced  in  the  12th  century, 
which,  ss  well  as  the  13th,  was  marked  in  Denmark  by 
contentions  between  the  sovsreign  and  the  barons.  About 
the  13th  century  the  population  of  the  towns  in  Denmark, 
as  in  Germany,  though  still  very  small,  became  such  as  to 
entitle  them  to  obtain  from  the  Crown  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion, and  an  exemption  from  the  control  of  the  borons,  in 
whom  was  vested  almost  the  whole  property  of  the  land. 
A  regular  constitution  began  now  to  be  formed  in  Den- 
mark, and  the  towns  sent  deputies  or  representatives  to 
the  States,  Or  Parliament,  which,  it  was  enacted,  should 
meet  once  a  year.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  laws 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  no 
tat  should  be  imposed  without  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  successive  sovereigns 
of  Denmark  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  whom  few  were  of  dis- 
tingnished  ability.  The  names  ofmost  frequent  occurrence 
among  them  in  those  early  times  were  Knnd,  Valdemar, 
and  Erik.  Those  of  Christiern,  or  Christian,  and  Frederick 
were  of  later  date.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
sovereigns  in  the  Middle  Age*  was  Valdamar  IT.,  who  suo- 
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ceedid  to  the  crown  in  1202,  and  who  ni  the  meet 
prosperous  and  afterwards  the  molt  unfortunate  of  Danish 
kings.  He  conquered  Holstain  and  Fomeranis,  and  in 
1217  the  emperor  recognized  his  authority  over  a  large 
part  of  the  north  of  Germany, — all  in  fact  north  of  the 
Elbe  Vnldemar  than  pushed  hia  force*  into  Norway  and 
Sweden,  but  with  less  success  ;  bat  in  1319  he  art  oat  on 
a  rast  crusade  against  the  Pagans  in  Esthonia,  the  whole  of 
which  he  overran,  forcibly  converting  the  inhabitants. 
It  was  in  this  war  that  Denmark  commenced  to  nse  the 
Dsnnebrog,  nr  national  standard,  a  white  cross  on  a  blood' 
rod  field.  On  Lis  return,  in  the  midst  of  hit  magni- 
ficent success,  a  grot  calamity  befell  Valdemar ;  he  Was 
treacherously  captured  nt  Lyu  in  1233  by  the  dote  of 
Fjchwerin,  and  imprisoned  for  several  years  in  a  dungeon 
in  llecklentmrg ;  but  he  finally  escaped,  and  ruled  until 
hia  death  in  ISil. 

The  chief  mercantile  intercourse  of  Denmark  in  those 
times  was  with  Liibeck  and  the  north-wast  of  Germany. 
To  the  Bailie  Liibeck  was  nearly  what  Venice  was  to  the 
Mediterranean,  the  earliest  commercial  town  of  consequence. 
There  was  also  soma  traffic  from  Denmark  to  ths  months 
of  the  Vistula, — ths  name  of  Dautiic,  or  Dansvik  (Danish 
town  or  port],  indicating  that  a  Danish  colony,  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  the  situation,  hod  established  itself  there. 

During  the  same  period  (the  14th  century),  the  associa- 
tion of  the  Hanss  Towns  had  ao  jui red  considerable  strength, 
and  asserted  strenuously  the  fraudum  of  commerce  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  Denmark,  commanding  the  entrance 
into  ths  Baltic,  ins  ths  power  most  interested  in  laying 
merchant  vessels  under  a  toll  or  regular  contribution ;  aud 
the  result  was  repeated  contentious,  followed  at  timet  by 
open  war,  between  the  Danish  Government  and  tins 
powerful  confederacy. 

The  most  important  event,  however,  in  the  history  of 
Denmark,  or  indeed  of  Scandinavia,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
wss  the  conjunct  submission  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway  to  one  sovereign,  by  ths  compact  or  union  of 
Calmer,  in  ths  year  139T.  Valdemar  III,  king  of 
Denmark,  having  died  in  the  year  1378,  left  two  daughters, 
of  wluini  the  second,  Margaret,  was  married  to  Bskon  VL, 
king  of  Norway.  On  the  demise  of  her  husband  the 
government  of  Norway  remained  in  her  hands ;  and  after 
wards,  on  the  death  of  her  son,  who  had  been  declared 
king  of  Denmark,  the  States,  or  Parliament,  of  that  country 
fixed  this  princess  en  the  throne,  on  her  consenting  to 
eitend  and  secure  their  rights  and  privileges.  The  States 
of  Norway  followed  their  example ;  so  that  Margaret,  End- 
ing herself  seated  on  the  thrones  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
directed  her  attention  to  that  of  Sweden,  the  succession  to 
which  would  have  fallen  to  her  husband  Hakou  had  he 
survived.  The  Swedes  were  divided  into  two  parties — that 
of  Margaret,  and  that  of  a  duke  of  Mecklenburg.  An 
appeal  to  arms  took  place,  and  the  result  was  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  the  queen,  her  competitor  being  defeated  and 
made  prisoner.  In  1397  the  States  of  the  three  kingdoms 
vers  convoked  at  Calmar,  a  town  situated  in  ths  south  of 
Sweden.  There  they  concurred  in  passing  the  Act  known 
si  the  Union  of  Calmar,  by  which  the  three  kingdoms  were 
henceforth  to  be  under  one  sovereign,  who  should,  however, 
be  bound  to  govern  each  according  to  its  respective  laws 
did  customs.  To  guard  against  their  separation.  It  Was 
enacted  that,  if  a  sovereign  should  leave  several  sons,  one 
uf  them  only  should  be  the  ruler  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
mid  in  the  event  of  the  reigning  king  or  queen  dying  with- 
out children,  the  senators  and  parliamentary  deputies  of 
the  three  kingdoms  should  jointly-  proceed  to  the  election 
of  another  joint  sovereign. 

Such  ware  the  precautions  taken  try  Margaret,  who  hat 
bean  railed  the)  Semirsinit  of  the  North,  in  order  to  banish 


war  and  political  dissensions  from  Scandinavia.  For  s 
time  they  were  successful,  and  peace  and  concord  were 
maintained  during  the  lifetime  of  the  queen  and*  her  two 
successors.  But  the  union,  as  regarded  ths  Swedes,  was 
far  from  being  cordial ;  they  submitted  reluctantly  to  s 
foreign  family,  and  considered  themselves  as  obliged  to  act 
in  subserviency  to  the  political  views  of  Denmark.  At  last 
the  severity,  or  rather  the  cruelty,  of  one  of  the  Danish 
kings,  Christian  II.,  snd  the  appearance  of  an  ol>!c  sssertor 
of  Swedish  independence  in  Gustsvus  Vasa,  led  to  an  in- 
surrection, which,  beginning  in  the  northern  province  of 
DaJecarlia,  extended  throughout  Sweden,  and  led  to  a 
definitive  separation  of  the  two  crowns  in  the  year  1523. 

In  1490  the  reigning  king  of  Denmark  made  a  com 
menial  treaty  with  Henry  VII.  of  England,  by  which  the 
English  engaged  to  pay  the  Sound  does  on  nil  vessels 
entering  or  returning  from  the  Baltic  :  and  in  return  they 
ware  allowed  to  have  mercantile  consuls  in  the  chief  sea- 
ports of  Denmark  and  Norway.  By  this  time  the  extension 
of  trade  had  given  rise  in  Denmark,  si  in  England,  to  a 
middle  class,  among  whom  the  sovereign  found  in  each 
country  the  means  of  balancing  the  political  weight  of  the 
nobility ;  hence  a  grant  was  made  by  the  kings  of  Denmark 
of  various  privileges  to  traders,  and  of  relief  from  a 
number  of  local  imposts  on  the  transit  of  merchandise. 

The  rude  habits  of  ths  ago  were  strongly  marked  by  the 
difficulty  which  the  Danish  Government  found  in  patting 
a  stop  to  the  practice  of  plundering  merchantmen  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast.  The  practice  was  to  collect  in  the 
vicinity  of  •  wrack  such  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  as  to 
prevent  the  master  or  mariners  from  opposing  the  seizure 
of  the  merchandise.  Even  bishops  residing  on  the  coast, 
though  humane  in  their  treatment  of  the  crews,  did  not 
scruple  to  sid  in  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  cargo ; 
snd  it  it  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  law  passed  by  the  king, 
about  the  year  1521,  for  ths  prevention  of  these  practices, 
was  abrogated  and  publicly  burned  at  the  instance  of  ths 
barons  snd  clergy  •  few  yean  after,  when  a  new  sovereign 
had  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  found  their  way  into 
Denmark  at  an  early  date.  Frederick  1,  who  began  to 
reign  in  1525,  and  had  formerly  been  duke  of  Holstein,  in 
that  year  embraced  the  Protestant  religion.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Denmark  being  divided  between  the  Catholics  snd 
Protestants,  Frederick  began  by  an  edict  for  tolerating  both 
religions.  An  assembly  of  the  States,  or  Parliament,  next 
pissed  a  solemn  Act  for  the  free  preaching  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  tor  allowing  ecclesiastics  of  any  class  to  marry 
and  reside  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  consequence 
of  this  wss  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  inmates  of 
abbeys,  monasteries,  and  convents,  along  with  ths  general 
diffusion  of  the  Lutheran  faith  throughout  the  kingdom. 
This  rapid  progress  enabled  the  succeeding  sovereign. 
Christian  1U,  to  set  like  Henry  "VIII.  of  England,  by 
annexing  tha  church-lands  to  the  Crown,  snd  strengthening 
the  power  of  the  sovereign  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the 

The  great  religions  war  which  broke  ont  in  1618  for  tha 
first  time  fixed  the  attention  of  Europe  on  Denmark.  The 
victories  of  the  imperisl  general  Tilly,  and  of  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria,  over  the  Protestants,  appeared  to  make  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  who  was  the  bead  of  the  Catholic 
party,  complete  master  of  Germany,  when  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark,  encouraged  by  England  and  France,  determined 
to  take  np  the  Protestant  cause  as  a  principal  in  the  general 
contest.  But  being  weakly  supported  by  his  allies,  tha 
Danish  king,  after  one  year's  campaign,  was  obliged  to  flat 
before  tha  victorious  army  of  Wallenstein  (162S),'  and  to 
sua  for  pence,  which  wss  concluded  at  Liibeck  in  1629.  By 
the  stipnlatious  of  this  poace  Denmark  bound  itself  never 
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to  interfere  in  the  attain  of  Germany,  indwu  oesidca  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  WellansteiQ  a*  duke  of  Mocklenbnrg. 
Thin  peace  would  have  been  still  more  humiliating  for 
Denmark,  if  France,  already  influenced  by  the  counsels  of 
Richelieu,  had  not  interposed  ila  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
vanquished.  The  emperor  now  thought  of  nothing  leas 
than  the  entire  nibjection  of  Germany  to  hie  will  A  new 
adversary,  however,  aroee  in  Gualavus  Adolphua  the  long 
of  Sweden.  The  snort  and  glorious  career  of  this  king  will 
be  fonnd  described  in  ila  proper  place.  Bat  this  much 
must  bo  here  observed,  that  despite  the  fall  of  Adolphna  in 
the  battle  of  Lutxen  in  1632,  the  power  of  Sweden  was 
becoming  continually  moro  considerable,  and  consequently 
an  object  of  real  envy  to  all  its  neighbours,  bat  especially 
to  Denmark.  Thus  it  happened  that  besides  the  general 
religions  war,  repeated  hoatilitiea  were  being  carried  on 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark  separately. 

The  first  contest  lasted  from  1637  to  1615,  and  tha 
treaty  concluded  in  the  latter  year  proved  rather  a  trace 
than  a  peace.  The  Danish  Government  formed  on  alliance 
with  Holland,  and  aided  that  republic  in  ita  sanguinary 
contest  in  165:3  with  England,  then  under  the  authority  of 
Cromwell  The  king  of  Sweden  at  that  time  was  Charles 
Gustavus,  a  prince  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  actuated  by 
all  the  ambition  and  enterprise  of  the  house  of  Vase.  Ha 
had  carried  his  military  operations  into  Poland,  which  then, 
as  at  other  times,  seemed  to  invite  the  presence  of 
foreigners  by  its  internal  disssniions.  But  on  learning  the 
hostile  disposition  of  the  Danish  Government,  Charles 
withdrew  hie  troops  from  Poland,  entered  Holstein,  and 
overran  the  whole  province.  Aa  toon  aa  the  winter  had 
advanced,  and  it  had  become  practicable  to  cross  on  the 
ice  the  arms  of  the  eea  separating  the  Danish  islands  from 
the  mainland,  the  Swedish  army  traversed  in  that  manner 
the  Little  Belt,  took  Odenae,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Fnnen,  and  even  Invested  Copenhagen.  That  capital  was 
not  without  a  military  force,  but  ita  walls  wars  weak,  nor 
was  it  adequately  supplied  with  provisions  or  military 
stores.  On  this  occasion  the  Dacca,  with  their  king 
Frederick  III.  at  their  head,  displayed  great  firmness,  and 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Swedes,  until;  under  the  media- 
tion of  the  English  envoy  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen, 
hostilities  were  suspended,  and  a  treaty  signed.  This 
treaty,  however,  waa  Only  partly  carried  into  execution. 
Dissatisfied  at  the  delay  which  took  place,  Charles  Gnstavna 
made  a  second  attempt  on  Copenhagen  in  the  autumn 
of  1693;  but  he  found  it  impracticable  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  supplies  into  the  city  by  sea,  as  the  Dutch 
now  cams  to  the  assistance  of  their  Danish  allies.  Still  tha 
Swedes  persisted  in  the  siege,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter 
(in  February  1659)  made  an  attempt  to  take  Copenhagen 
by  storm.  The  attacks  were  made  on  three  points ;  each  waa 
headed  by  an  able  commander,  but  all  were  unsuccessful, 
and  the  siege  waa  necessarily  converted  into  a  blockade. 
Soon  afterwards  the  king  of  Sweden  died,  and  the 
sanguinary  contest  waa  brought  to  a  close  by  the  treaty  of 
Copenhagen  in  1660.  This  peace  oeded  to  tha  Swedish 
Crown  Skaania,  Aland,  several  places  on  the  ialan 
RQgen,  and  a  free  passage  through  the  Bound 

In  the  following  year,  1660,  the  vicissitudes  of  war 
succeeded  by  a  remarkable  revolution  in  domestic  politics. 
The  reigning  king  of  Denmark  had  gained  great  popularity, 
aa  well  by  his  spirit  and  firmness  in  the  field,  as  by  resist- 
ing the  chums  made  by  the  nobility  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  other  order*  of  the  state.  He  was  thus  assured  of  tha 
support  of  the  middle  classes  in  any  attempt  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  nobility.  On  the  assembling  of  the  States,  or 
Parliament,  the  representatives  of  the  different  towns  ware 
found  sufficiently  strong,  when  united  with  die  clergy  and 
strengthened  by  tha  power  of  the  Crown,  to  outweigh  the 
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influence  of  the  nobility,  and  the  o 


nobles  only,  and  at  very  low  rants.  It  was 
proposed  arfd  carried  "in  the  Parliament,  that  men  of  any 
class  or  station  might  henceforth  be  candidates  for  them, 
and  that  they  should  be  let  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
next  proposition  of  the  clergy  and  commons  was,  that  the 
crown,  hitherto  in  some  degree  elective,  should  bo  so  no 
longer,  but  should  devolve,  aa  a  matter  of  right,  on  the 
lawful  heir,  whether  mala  or  female.  Henceforth,  in  Den- 
mark, whatever  power  could  be  shown  to  have  belonged  to 
any  rnlsr  in  any  country,  waa  now  forthwith  to  be  under- 
stood as  belonging  to  the  king. 

Thio  remarkable  change  in  the  form  of  the  government 
is  to  be  explained  chiefly  by  the  repugnance  of  the  people 
of  Denmark  to  the  ascendency  of  the  nobility.  The  French 
Revolution  proceeded  from  censes  somewhat  similar;  but  in 
Denmark  the  control  possessed  by  the  privileged  class  was 
not  tempered,  as  in  France,  by  civilized  and  refined  habits. 
The  direct  authority  of  the  noble*  was  also  greater,  for 
they  possessed  tha  power  of  life  end  death  over  their  vassals. 
Frederick  lived  ten  years  after  this  singular  revolution, — a 
period  which  enabled  him  to  consolidate  tt^  and  to  reinstate 
in  peape  the  trade  and  finances  of  his  country. 

His  successor,  led  away  by  the  ardour  of  youth, 
abandoned  the  pacific  policy  of  hi*  father,  and  ventured  to 
make  war  against  Sweden.  He  relied  on  the  aid  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  commonly  called  the  Great  Elector, 
the  possession  of  so  extensive  a  country  as  Prussia  placing 
him  quite  at  the  bead  of  the  prince*  of  the  empire. 
Swedish  Fomennia  was  chosen  aa  the  scene  of  operations, 
from  being'open  to  attack  by  the  Prussians.  Tht  Swedes 
were  overmatched  in  force,  but  being  well  commanded, 
they  made  *  firm  and  spirited  resistance.  By  eea  tha 
Danes  had  the  advantage,  having  the  aid  of  a  Dutch 
squadron  commanded  by  Tan  Tromp.  '  This  enabled 
them  to  convey  an  invading  force  to  Skaania,  or  Scania, 
the  southern  and  most  fertile  province  of  Sweden.  Here 
the  forces  of  the  Swede*  were  brought  to  bear  against 
their  opponents,  with  the  advantage  of  vicinity  to  their 
supplies.  The  result  was  that  tha  Dane*  were  obliged  to 
retreat  from  Skaania,  and,  after  several  alternations  of 
success,  peace  waa  signed  between  the  two  kingdoms  in 
1679,  the  year  after  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  bed  suspended 
the  war  in  the  central  part  of  Europe.  Aa  usual,  after 
mnch  bloodshed  and  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the 
adverse  states  irere  placed  by  the  treatyin  nearly  the  same 
situation  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  but  hopes 
of  peace  for  the  future  were  justified  by  the  marriage  of 
tha  young  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  21,  with  a  prince**  of 
Denmark. 

These  hopes  were  realised  during  twenty  yean;  and 
peace  continued  until  1699,  when,  Charles  XI  having  died, 
the  reigning  king  of  Denmark,  Frederick  IT.,  was  tempted 
by  the  yontho?  Charles  SIX  of  Sweden  to  invade  the 
dominions  of  hi*  ally  the  duke  of  Holstein.  Frederick 
wsa  little  aware  of  tha  spirit  of  his  opponent,  who  became 
afterwards  so  wall  known  in  the  wan  of  the  north  of 
Europe.  Charles,  determined  to  strike  at  once  at  his 
rjr*s  capital,  lost  «"   "*—  : -----"■ — 


between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  in  investing  the  i 

of  Copenhagen.     Tha  inhabitant*  in  alarm  appealed  to 
humanity  of  "the  young  monarch ;  and  the  result  was 
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speedy  conclusion  of  peace,  with  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  to  tha  Swede*.  Taught  by  this  lesson,  the  Danish 
Government  remained  neutral  in  the  following  yearn,  when 
the  course  of  errata  led  Charles  and  hi*  army  into  Poland 
and  Saxony,  where  for  s  time  aucoesa  attended  his 
arm*.     After    the    defeat    of    Charles   at  the  battle  of 
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Pnhown,  in  th*  ywar  1709,  and  bit  subsequent  flight  into 
Turkey,  tha  king  of  Denmark  eagerly  embraced  tha 
opportunity  of  ronowing  hostilities  with  Sweden,  and 
Invaded  both  Hoistein  in  tha  south  and  tile  proline*  of 
F1"""  to  the  north.  Skaania  wis  badly  provided  with 
troops,  bot  it  bad  officer!  trained'  in  one  of  the  beat 
military  schools  of  tha  age,  and  a  peasantry  full  of  national 
antipathy  to  the  Danes.  The  result  waa  a  apiritad 
attack  on  the  invading  army,  followed  by  Ha  defeat  and 
precipitate  flight  into  Denmark.  The  war  ra  then  carried 
on  with  alternate  sneceaa  in  different  parte — in  Pomerenla, 
in  Holstein,  and  in  Norway ;  until  at  laat  the  military 
career  of  Charles  ALL  came  nnexpectedly  to  a  cloae  in  the 
end  of  1718,  Some  time  afterwards,  negotiation*  were 
opened  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  under  the  mediation 
of  England,  and  ended  in  1730  in  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  concluded  at  Stockholm.  It  waa  then  that  Sweden 
lost  all  the  advantage*  gained  since  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, and  that  George  L  of  England,  M  elector  of 
Hanover,  Prussia,  and  Peter  the  Great  shared  with 
Denmark  the  spoil  of  Sweden.  From  that  time  no  danger 
threatened  Denmark  from  the  aide  of  it*  neighbour,  though 
the  ceaaation  of  the  rivalry  waa  more  perceptible  in  the 
decline  of  Sweden  than  in  the  progreaa  of  Denmark. 

Tho  Danish  Government  bad  now  ample  experience  of 
the  sacrifices  attendant  on  war,  and  of  the  expediency,  to 
a  state  of  such  limited  power,  of  avoiding  political  coDiaiona, 
It  consequently  adapted  a  peace  policy,  to  which  it  baa 
almost  ever  sine*  endeavoured  to  adhere. 

It  was  toward*  the  middle  of  the  I8th  century  that  the 
family  of  BernatornT  became  known  in  the  council*  of 
Denmark, — the  first  minister  of  that  name,  a  man  «t 
superior  talent  and  information,  basing  come  forward  at 
that  time.  By  the  prudence  of  the  ministry,  and  the 
pacific  disposition  of  the  sovereign,  Denmark  waa  kept  from 
liking  part  in  the  war  begun  in  Germany  in  1710,  M  well 
as  in  the  more  general  contest  begun  in  the  same  country 
i*  1756, 

Frederick  V.  of  Denmark  waa  twine  married,  and  died 
in  1766,  leaving  a  son  by  each  wife.  The  crown  devolved 
of  course  on  the  elder,  ilia  eon  by  the  first  wife,  who  took 
the  name  of  Christian  Til  He  whs  a  weak  prince,  and 
Bataned  too  readily  to  tha  insinuations  of  hi*  step-mother, 
whose  secret  wish  waa  to  secure  the  succession  of  the  crown 
to  her  own  eon,  and  who  did  not  scruple,  with  that  view, 
to  sow  discord  between  Christian  and  hi*  young  consort,  a 
I ■  i  1 1 .  ■  ■  of  England,  the  youngest  ^•••gti*"  of  George  IX 
The  cinnuuatance*  were  these.  A  German  adventurer 
nmed  Strnenaee  had  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour 
of  Frederick  V.,  the  late  king,  and  had  found  means  to  be 
appointed  his  prime  minister — a  situation  which  he  was  ill 
qualified  to  fill  He  continued  to  hold  that  office  under 
Christian,  and  waa  introduced  to  die  young  queen  aa  her 
iaahancTa    confidential   nunistor.      On    this   the    queen 


friend  Count  Brandt,  had  formed  a  project  to  set  him  aside, 
sad  to  gat  herself  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom.  By 
wilting   on  the  fears  of  this  weak   prince,   the  queen 


prison,  and  Strnenaee  was  accused  of  having  abused  hi* 
authority  as  minister,  and  of  other  criminal  act*.  Aa  there 
m  no  proof  of  these  acta,  recourse  waa  had  to  the  bar  bar- 
en*  altarnativ*  of  torture,  the  dread  of  which  led  Strnenaee 
to  declare,  in  the  form  of  a  confession,  much  to  tha  injury 
of  the  young  queen,  which  i*  now  considered  as  unfounded. 
This,  however,  did  not  enable  him  to  escape,  for  he  and 
Count  Brandt  were  both  beheaded  in  April  1773  ;  whilst 
la*  Queen  oonaort  was,  at  tha  jnatsne*   of  tha  British 


Government,  allowed  to  retire  and  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
her  abort  life  at  Zell,  in  Hanover,  repeatedly  bnt  fruitlessly 
demanding  an  open  trial  This  ill-fated  princess  died  in 
her  twenty-third  year,  without  the  satisfaction  of  knowing; 
that  the  author  of  her  misfortunes,  the  queen  dowager,  bad 
lost  her  influence  at  the  court  of  Denmark, 

One  of  the  principal  political  question*  between  Great 
Britain  and  Denmark  occurred  in  1780,  during  the  war 
carried  on  by  England  against  France,  Spain,  and  the  North 
American  colonies.  During  that  arduous  contest,  England, 
superior  at  sea,  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining,  by  her  own 
merchantmen,  a  supply  of  hemp,  cordage,  and  other  naval 
stores  from  the  Baltic,  whilst  Franca  and  Spain  trusted  to 
receiving  such  supplies  by  neutral  vessels.  But  the  English 
Government  denied  the  right  of  neutrals  to  carry  warlike 
stores  ;  and  the  northern  powers,  headed  by  tha  ambitions 
Catherine  of  Russia,  entered  into  a  compact,  called  the 
Armed  Neutrality,  by  which,  without  resorting  to  actual 
hostility,  they  sought  to  overawe  England,  and  to  continue 
the  questionable  traffic.  Happily  no  bloodshed  followed 
this  diplomatic  menace,  and  the  question  fell  to  the  ground 
in  1782,  on  the  negotiation  for  a  general  peace. 

The  king  of  Denmark,  subject  all  along  to  imbecility., 
became  after  1781  quite  incapable  of  governing.  His  son, 
the  crown  prince,  was  therefore  appointed  regent,  and  soon 
passed  several  judicious  enactments.  The  peaaants  living 
on  the  crown  land*  were  gradually  emancipated — an  example 
followed  by  a  number  of  the  nobility  on  their  respective 
estates.  In  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  tisde 
Denmark  had  the  honour  of  taking  the  lead  among  the 
Governments  of  Europe.  The  crown  prince,  guided  by 
the  counsel*  of  Count  Bernstorff,  son  of  the  minister 
already  mentioned,  long  remained  neutral  in  the  political 
convulsion  engendered  by  the  French  Revolution.  He 
continued  to  adhere  steadfastly  to  this  plan  until  in  1801 
the  emperor  Paul  of  Russia  having,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Armed  Neutrality,  formed  a  compact  of  the  northern 
powers  hostile  to  England,  a  British  fleet  was  sent  into  the 
Baltic  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Lord 
Nelson  aa  hi*  aecond  in  command. 

It  w*s  this  fleet  which  taught  the  Dane*  that  their 
capital  was  not  impregnable,  and  that  the  long  line  of 
men-of-war  moored  in  front  of  the  harbour  waa  an  in-, 
sufficient  defence  against  such  enterprising  opponents.  Tha 
attack  took  place  on  2d  of  April  1801 ;  and  the  resistance 
of  the  Dane*  was  spirited,  but  fruitless.  The  loaa  of  the 
English  in  killed  and  wounded  exceeded  1000  men,  but 
that  of  their  opponents  waa  much  greater,  and  most  of 
their  (hipping  waa  destroyed.  Happily  little  injury  wu 
done  to  the  capital  A  ceaaation  of  hostilities  took  place 
forthwith,  and  was  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  The 
death  of  Paul,  which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  dissolved 
the  compact  between  the  northern  courts. 

But  no  treaty  of  peace  could  be  regarded  a*  permanent 
during  the  ascendency  of  Napoleon.  After  defeating  first 
Austria  and  then  Prussia,  that  extraordinary  man  found 
mean*  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
of  Russia,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1807  threatened  to  make 
Denmark  take  part  in  the  war  against  England.  Although 
the  Danish  Government  discovered  no  intention  to  violate) 
its  neutrality,  the  English  ministers,  eager  to  please  the 
public  by  acting  on  a  system  of  vigour,  despatched  to  the 
Baltic  both  a  fleet  and  an  army,  in  order  to  compel  tha 
surrender  of  the  Danish  navy,  upon  condition  of  it*  being 
restored  in  the  event  of  peace.  To  such  a  demand  the 
crown  prince  gave  an  immediate  negative,  declaring  that 
he  was  both  able  and  willing  to  maintain  his  neutrality, 
and  that  bis  fleet  could  not  tie  given  np  on  any  inch  con- 
dition. On  this  tha  English  army  landed  near  Copen- 
hagen, laid  siege  to  that  city,  and  soon  obliged  the  Qovorn- 
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mant  to  purchase  it.  safely  by  surrendering  the  whole  of 
nnndfaw 

This  act,  the  moat  questionable  in  point  of  justice  of  _, 
committed  by  the  British  Government  during  the  war,  can 
hardly  be  defended  on  the  score  of  policy.  The  resentment 
felt  on  the  occasion  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  was  ao  great 
a«  to  deprive  England  during  four  arduous  yeara  of  the 
benefit  of  his  alliance ;  and  the  seitnro  of  the  Danish  fleet 
so  exasperated  the  crown  prince  and  the  nation  at  huge, 
that  they  forthwith  declared  war  against  England,  throw- 
ing themselves  completely  into  the  anna  of  France. 

The  hostilities  between  England  and  Denmark  were 
carried  on  by  sea,  partly  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  and 
partly  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  These  consisted  of  a  series 
of  actions  between  single  vessels  or  small  detachments,  in 
which  the  Danes  fought  always  with  spirit,  and  not  unfre- 
qnently  with  success.  In  regard  to  trade,  both  nations 
■offered  severely, — the  British  merchantmen  in  the  Baltic 
being  ranch  annoyed  by  Danish  cruisers,  whilst  the  foreign 
trade  of  Denmark  was  in  a  manner  suspended,  through 
the  naval  superiority  of  England. 

The  situation  of  the  two  countries  continued  on  the 
■•line  footing  during  fire  yean,  when  at  last  the  overthrow 
of  Bonaparte  in  Russia  opened  a  hope  of  deliverance  to 
those  who  were  involuntarily  Ms  allies.  The  Danish 
Government  wonld  now  gladly  have  made  peace  with 
England  ;  bat  the  latter,  in  order  to  secure  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  Buseia  and  Sweden,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
guarantee  to  these  powara  the  cession  of  Norway  on  the 
part  of  Denmark,  The  Danes,  ill  prepared  for  en  great  a 
sacrifice,  continued  their  connection  with  France  during 
the  eventful  year  1813  ;  but  at  the  close  of  that  campaign 
a  superior  force  was  directed  by  the  allied  sovereigns 
against  Holstein,  and  the  result  was,  first  an  armistice,  and 
eventually  a  treaty  of  peace  in  January  1811.  The  terms 
of  the  peace  were,  that  Denmark  should  cede  Norway  to 
Sweden,  and  that  Sweden,  in  return,  should  give  up 
Poroerania  to  Denmark.  Bat  Pomeranis,  being  too 
distant  to  form  a  suitable  appendage  to  the  Danish 
territory,  was  exchanged  for  a  sum  of  money  and  >  small 
district  in  Lanenbuig  adjoining  Holstein.  On  the  part  of 
England,  the  conquests  made  from  Denmark  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies  were  restored, — all,  in  short,  that  had 
been  occupied  by  British  troops,  excepting  Heligoland. 

After  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  by  which  the  extent  of 
the  Danish  monarchy  was  considerably  reduced,  the  Court 
of  Copenhagen  was  from  time  to  time  disquieted  by 
k  spirit  of  discontent  manifesting  itself  in  the  duchies, 
and  especially  in  that  of  Holstein,  the  outbreak  of  which  in 
1848  threatened  the  monarchy  with  complote  dissolution. 
A  short  recapitulation  of  the  relation  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  to  each  other  will  furnish  a  key  to  the  better 
comprehension  of  these  internal  troubles.  When  Christian 
I  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg  ascended  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark in  1118,  he  was  at  the  same  time  elected  duke  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  while  his  younger  brother  received 
Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst,  In  1S44  tile  older  branch  waa 
again  divided  into  two  lines,  that  of  the  royal  house  of  Dun- 
mark,  and  that  of  the  dukes  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  Several 
collateral  branches  arose  'afterwards,  of  which  those  that 
survived  were — the  Angustenburg  and  Gliiclitbnrg  branches 
belonging  to  the  royal  line,  and  the  ducal  Holstein-Gottorp 
branch,  the  head  of  which  was  Peter  IIL  of  Russia.  In 
1763  Peter  threatened  Denmark  with  a  war,  the  avowed 
abject  of  which  was  the  recovery  of  Schleswig,  which  had 
bean  expressly  guaranteed  to  the  Danish  Crown  by  England 
and  Franca  at  the  Peace  of  Stockholm  (1720).  His  suddon 
dethronement,  however,  prevented  him  from  putting  thia 
design  into  execution.  The  empress  Catharine  agreed  to 
an  accommodation,  which  was  signed  at  Copenhagen  in 
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1761,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Paul, 
1773,  by  which  the  ducal  part  of  Schleswig  was  ceded  to 
tksCrowu  of  Denmark,  The  ciar  abandoned  also  his  part 
of  Holstein  in  exchange  for  Oldenburg  and  Delmonlorst, 
which  he  transferred  to  the  yonuger  branch  of  the  Gottorp 
family.  Accordingto  thescheme  of  Germanic  organisation 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  king  of  Denmark 
waa  declared  member  of  the  Germanic  body  on  acconnt  of 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  invested  with  three  votes  in  the 
General  Assembly,  uud  had  a  place,  the  tenth  in  rank,  in 
the  ordinary  diet. 

After  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1816,  the  states  of  the 
duchy  of  Holstein,  never  so  cordially  blended  with 
Denmark  as  those  of  Schleswig,  began  to  ahow  their  die 
content  at  the  continued  non-convocation  of  their  own 
assemblies  despite  the  assurances  of  Frederick  VJ.  Tho 
preparation  of  a  new  constitution  for  the  whole  kingdom 
was  the  mala  pretext  by  which  the  court  evaded  the  claims 
of  the  petitioners,  who  met,  however,  with  no  better  success 
from  the  German  diet,  before  which  they  brought  their 
complaints  in  1822.  After  the  stirring  year  of  1830,  the 
movement  in  the  duchies,  soon  to  degenerate  into  a  mutual 
animosity  between  the  Danish  and  German  population, 
became  more  general  The  scheme  of  the  court  to  meet 
their  demands  by  the  establishment  of  separate  deliberative 
assemblies  for  each  of  the  provinces  failed  to  satisfy  the 
Holsteinera,  who  continually  urged  the  revival  of  their 
long-neglected  local  laws  and  privileges.  Nor  were  matters 
changed  at  the  accession  in  183B  of  Christian  VIII.,  a 
prince  noted  for  his  popular  sympathies  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples. The  feeling  of  national  animosity  Yes  greatly 
increased  by  the  issue  of  certain  orders  for  Schleswig,  which 
tended  to  encourage  the  culture  of  the  Danish  language  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  German.  The  elements  of  a  revolution 
being  thus  in  readiness  waited  only  for  some  impulse  to 
break  forth  into  action.  Christian  died  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  1818,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution 
in  February,  and  left  his  throne  to  Ms  son  Frederick  VIL, 
who  had  scarcely  received  the  royal  unction  when  half  of 
his  subjects  rose  in  rebellion  against  him. 

In  March  1818  Prince  Frederick  of  Augustenbnrg, 
having  gained  over  the  garrison  of  Rendsburg,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  provisional  Government  proclaimed  at  KieL 
A  Danish  army,  marching  into  Schleswig,  easily  reduced 
the  duchy  ss  f ar  aa  the  banks  of  the  Eider  ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  lbs  new  national  assembly  of  Germany  resolved 
upon  the  incorporation  of  Schleawig;  and  the  king  o' 
Prussia  followed  op  their  resolution  by  sending  an  army 
into  the  duchies  under  the  command  of  General  W range! 
The  Prussian  general,  after  driving  the  Danes  from  Scliles 
wig,  marched  into  Jutland ;  bat  ou  the  26th  of  August  an 
armistice  was  signed  at  Malmoe,  and  an  agreement  tome  to 
by  which  the  government  of  the  duchies  was  intrusted  to  a 
commission  of  five  members — two  nominated  by  Prussia, 
two  by  Denmark,  and  the  fifth  by  the  common  consent  ol 
the  four,  Denmark  being  also  promised  an  indemnification 
for  the  requisitions  made  in  Jutland. 

After  the  expiry  of  the  armistice,  the  war  was  renewed 
with  the  aid  of  Prussian  troops  and  other  troops  of  the 
confederacy  (from  March  to  July  1819),  whan  Prussia 
aigned  a  second  armistice  for  six  months.  The  duchies 
now  continued  to  increase  their  own  troops,  being  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  the  war  at  their  own  charge  without  the 
aid  of  Prussia,  whose  policy  they  stigmatized  as  inconsistent 
and  treacherooa.  The  chief  command  of  the  Schleswig 
Holstein  army  was  intrusted  to  General  WiHisen,  a  scienti- 
fic and  able  soldier ;  but  henceforth  the  Danes  had  little 
to  fear,  especially  as  the  cry  of  German  unity  brought  but 

Holsteinera.     The  last  victory  of  the  Danes,  under  generals 
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ir  this  nail  village,  protected  by  lakes  and     „, 

Williian  lay  encamped  with  his  centre,  fan  right  wing  at 
Wedelspong,  extending  along  the  Lake  Langsci,  fail  left 
spreading  along  the  Aruholt*  lake.  The  Duet,  epproech- 
iag  rathe  high  mail  from  Flensborg  to  Sables  wig,  attacked 
the  enemy  on  all  aide*  ;  and,  after  baring  bean  repeatedly 
repulsed,  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  Schleewjg- 
Hnktoinooi  from  all  their  poaitkoua.  Ths  forces  engaged 
on  each  aide  were  about  30,000;  ths  number  of  killed  and 
sounded  on  both  sides  waa  upwards  of  7000. 

After  the  victory  of  Idsted,  the  Danea  could  hardly  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  any  leriona  resistance,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  court  of  Copenhagen  waa  farther  increased  by  the 
peace  which  wet  concluded  with  Prussia  (July  I860),  by 
which  the  latter  abandoned  the  duchies  to  their  own  fate, 
ud  soon  afterward*  aided  in  their  subjection.  The  sole 
question  of  importance  which  now  awaited  its  solution  waa 
the  order  of  cncooasion,  which  the  European  powers 
thought  to  be  of  such  importance  as  to  delay  its  final  settle- 
nrnt  till  1851 

The  extinction  of  the  mala  line  in  King  Frederick  waa 
aa  event  foreseen  by  the  king,  the  people,  and  the  foreign 
powers.  After  protracted  negotiations  between  the  dif- 
ferent courts,  the  representatives  of  England,  Franca, 
Austria,  Enseia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  a  treaty  relative  to 
the  so ccesaion  we*  signed  in  London,  May  8,18.12.  Accord- 
ing to  this  protocol,  in  case  of  default  of  mala  issue  in  the 
direct  line  of  Frederick  VXL,  the  crown  we*  to  peas  to 
Fiince  Chriatian  of  Glttcksbnrg,  and  hit  wife  the  Princess 
Lonisa  of  Hesse,  who,  through;  her  mother,  Princes* 
Charlotte  of  Denmark,  waa  the  niece  of  King  Christian 

vm. 

The  treaty  of  London  did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  of 
the  signitarjes  aa  to  a  settlement  of  the  agitation  in 
the  duchies.  The  dnke  of  Augustenburg  had  accepted 
uia  pardon  held  (Art  to  him  on  condition  that  his  family 
resigned  all  claim  .to  the  sovereignty  of  the  duchies, 
but  he  continued  to  stir  up  foreign  nation*  about  his 
lights,  end  when  he  died  hie  son  Frederick  maintained 
file  family  pretensions.  At  last,  in  the  autumn  of  18SS, 
Frederick  TIL  died  very  suddenly  at  the  castle  of 
CUnckaburg,  in  Bebleawig,  the  seat  of  his  appointed 
mcceaaor.  An  soon  Mthe  miniiitry  in  Copenhagen  received 
uews  of  his  death.  Prince  Christian  of  Olnckaburg  waa 
proclaimed  king  aa  Christian  IX.,  and  the  young  duke  of 
ibtu-g  appeared  in  Bohlaawig,  assuming  the  title  of 
c  Tilt  The  claims  of  the  pretender  were 
mpportod  by  Prussia,  Austria,  end  Other  German  states, 
and  before  the  year  wee  out  Generals  GaMeo*  and 
Wtangel  occupied  the  duchies  in  command  of  Austrian  and 
Prussian  troops.  The  attitude  of  Germany  waa  in  the 
highest  degree  peremptory,  and  Denmark  waa  called  upon 
to  give  up  Bchleewig-Houitem  to  military  occupation  by 
Pnusie  nod  Austria  until  the  claims  of  the  dnke  of 
Aaguatenburg  were  settled.  In  its  dilemma  the  Danish 
SofernmeDj  applied  to  England  end  to  France,  end 
Hearing  from  these  powers  what  it  rightly  or  wrongly 
cDnridered  as  encouragement,  it  declared  war  with  Germany 
a  the  early  part  of  18(14.  The  Danes  sent  their  general, 
De  Mass,  with  * 0,000  men  to  defend  the  Dannewerk,  the 


bom  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic.     The  n 
General   Da    Mesa  were  not,   however, 
Dinuewerk,  popularly  supposed  to  be  ii 


the  Danea  felt  the  danger  of  annihilation  close  upon  them. 
The  courage  of  the  little  nation,  however,  ra  heroic,  and 
they  made  a  splendid  stand  against  their  countless 
opponent*.  General  Gerlach  waa  sent  to  replace  the 
unlucky  De  If  em, ;  the  heights  of  Dybbol  were  harder  to 
take  than  the  Germane  had  supposed,  but  they  fell  at  last, 
end  with  them  the  strong  position  of  Sonderburg,  in  tfae 
island  of  Alaan.  The  German*  pushed  northwards  until 
they  overran  every  part  of  the  mainland,  aa  far  aa  the 
me  north  of  Jutland  It  aeemad  as  though  Denmark 
Betas  to  exist  anong  the  nations  of  Europe ;  bnt  the 
Danes  at  last  gave  way,  and  were  content  to  accept  the 
terms  of  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  in  October  1864,  by  which 
Christian  IX.  renounced  all  claim  to  Lauenburg,  Holstein, 
and  Bcbleewig,  and  agreed  to  have  no  voice  in  the  final 
sal  of  these  provinces. 

r  ths  next  two  years  Europe  waited  to  ses  Prussia 
re  North  SoUeewig  and  Alsen,  in  which  Danish  it  the 
popular  language,  and  which  Austria  had  demanded  should 
be  restored  to  Denmark  in  case  the  inhabitants  should  ex> 
that  aa  their  wish  by  a  plibiidu.     When  the  war 
>  out  between   Austria  and    Prussia   in    I860,  and 
resulted  in  the  humiliation  of  Austria,  the  chances  of  ra- 
don passed  away ;    and  the  duchies  have  remained  an 
integral  part  of  Prussia.     Notwithstanding  her  dismember* 
ment,  Denmark  has  prospered  to  an  astonishing  degree, 
and  her   material  fortunes  have   been  constantly  in  the 
sscsudsot     Her  only  trouble  within  the  hut  decade  hae 
isan  from  the  dissentient  in  the  two  houses  of  assembly, 
id  in  tha  spread  of  dangerous  eommuniatio  opinions. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  monarch*  of  Denmark 
nee  the  unification  of  the  kingdom  under  Qorm  the  Old, 
with  the  dates  of  their  accession : — 
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Zsrer  afters. 
The  present  language  of  Denmark  is  derived  directly 
from  the  earns  source  aa  that  of  Sweden,  and  the  parent 
of  both  is  the  old  Scandinavian,  or  Icelandic.  In  lee. 
|*nd  this  original  tongue,  with  aome  modifications,  has  re- 
msined  in  use,  and  until  about  1100  It  waa  the  literary 
language  of  the  whole  of  Scandinavia.  The  influence  of 
Low  German  first,  and  High  German  afterwards,  bee  had 
tha  effect  of  drawing  modem  Danish  constantly  further  from 
this  early  type.  The  difference  began  to  show  itself  in  ths 
IStfa  century.    Bask,  and  after  him  Petersen,  have  diathv 
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guiahed  fonr  period*  is  the  development  of  file  language. 
The  first,  which  hu  bean  called  Oldest  Danish,  dating 
from  about  1100  end  1250,  shown  a  slightly  changed 
character,  mainlj  depending  on  the  system  of  inflection*. 
In  tike  second  period,  that  of  Old  Danish,  bringing  us  down 
to  1400,  the  change  of  the  system  of  rowels  begins  to 
be  settled,  and  masculine  and  feminine,  are  mingled  in  a 
common  gender.  An  indefinite  article  baa  been  formed, 
and  in  the  conjugation  of  the  varb  a  greet  simplicity  set* 
in.  In  the  third  period,  1  £00-1630,  the  influence  of 
German  upon  the  language  it  supreme,  and  culminate*  in 
the  Reformation.  The  fourth  period,  from  1630  to  about 
1680,  completes  the  work  of  development,  and  letTee  the 
language  as  we  at  present  find  it 

£  wti  not  till  the  fourth  of  these  periods  est  In  that 
literature  began  to  be  generally  practised  in  the  Teroacnlar 
in  Denmark.  The  oldest  law*  which  are  still  preserved  are 
written  in  Danish  of  the  eeoond  period.  A  single  work 
detains  u*  in  the  13th  century,  a  treatise  on  medicine  by 
Eenrik  Harpeetring,  who  died  in  1344  -  The  first  royal 
•diet  written  in  Danish  it  dated  1380 ;  and  the  Act  of 
Union  at  Calmar,  written  in  1397,  is  the  moat  important 
piece  of  the  vernacular  of  the  14th  century.  Between  1300 
and  1600,  however,  it  ia  supposed  that  die  Kjawmpenta;  or 
Danish  ballads,  a  large  collection  of  about  000  epical  and 
lyrical  poems,  were  originally  composed,  and  these  form 
the  most  precious  legacy  of  the  Middle  Age*,  whether 
judged  historically  or  poetically.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
authors  of  these  poem*,  which  treat  of  the  heroic  adventures' 
of  the  great  warriors  and  lovely  ladies  of  the  chivalrio  age 
In  strain*  of  artless  but  often  exquisite  beauty.  The 
language  in  which  we  receive  these  ballads,  however,  is  as 
late  as  the- 16th  or  even  the  17th  century,  but  it  is  believed 
that  they  have  become  gradually  modernised  in  the  course 
of  oral  tradition.  The  first  attempt  to  collect  the  ballads 
was  made  in  1691  by  A.  O.  Yedel,  who  published  100  of 
them.  Podec  Syr  printed  100  more  in  1696.  In  1813-14 
an  elaborate  collection  in  five   volumes   appeared,  edited 

Si  Abrahameon,   Nyerup,   and  Bahbak.     finally,  Svend 
rundtvig  baa  lately  been  at  work  on  an   exhaustive 
edition,  of  which  six  thick  volumes  have  appeared. 

In  1490,  the  first  printing  pre**  was  set  up  at  Copen- 
hagen, by  Gottfried  of  Gheman,  who  had  brought  it  from 
Westphalia ;  end  five  year*  later  the  tint  Danish  book 
was  printed;  This  was  the  famous  liiimkroniht,  a  history 
of  Denmark  in  rhymed  Danish  verse,  attributed  to  Niels,  a 
monk  of  tile  monastery  of  Sorij.  It  extends  to  the 
death  of  Christian  L,  In  1481,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
be  approximately  the  date  of  the  poem.  In  .1479  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen  had  been  founded.  In  1506  the 
earns  Gottfried  of  Ghemen  published  a  famous  collection  of 
proverbs,  attributed  to  Pedsr  Lolls.  Mikkel,  priest  of  St 
Alban's  Chnrch  in  Odenae,  wrote  three  sacred  poems,  The 
Sou-Garland  of  MaidtH  Mary,  Th»  Creation,  and  Human 
Lift,  which  came  out  together  in    1614,  shortly  before 


hi*  death.  These  few  productions  appeared  along  with 
"imly  heralded  a  Danish 
n  that  first  awoke  the 


innumerable  works  in  Latin,  end  dimly 


living  spirit  in  the  popular  tongue.  Christian  Pedersen 
(1480-1664)  was  the  first  man  of  letter*  produced  in 
Denmark.  He  edited  and  published,  at  Paris  in  1614,  the 
Latin  text  of  the  old  chronicler,  Saxo  Grammatics*  ;  he 
worked  np  in  their  present  form  the  beautiful  half-mytliicel 
■torie*  of  Karl  Jfajnuu  and  Eeigtr  .Douce  (Ogier  the 
Dene).  He  further  translated  the  Psabns  of  David  and 
the  New  Testament,  printed  in  162a,  and  finally— in  con- 
junction with  Bishop  Pedsr  Paladins— the  Bible,  which 
appeared  in  1650.  Ban*  Tausen,  the  bishop  of  Bibe 
(1494-1561),  continued  Pedarsan's  work,  but  with  tar  lee* 
talent     But   Tedel  (1543-1616),  whose  edition  of  tin 


KJampnuer  we  have  already  considered,  gave  an  immense 
stimulus  to  the  program  of  literature.  He  published  an 
excellent  translation  of  Saxo  Grammatteuc  in  1676.  The 
first  edition  of  a  Danish  Seiuecbi  Fuckt  appeared  in  1565, 
and  the  first  authorised  Psalter  in  1659.  Arild  Hvitfeld 
founded  the  practice  of  history  by  his  CbratisU  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Denmark,  printed  in  10  vols,  between  1695 
and  1604.  Hieronymus  Ranch,  who  died  in  1607,  wrote 
some  biblical  tragedies,  and  ia  ths  first  original  Danish 
dramatist  Peder  Clausen  (1646-1623),  a  Norwegian  by 
birth  and  education,  wrote  ■  Dacriptia*  of  J/oraaj/,  as 
well  a*  an  admirable  translation  of  Bnorra  Sturleeen'* 
Sitinuiringta,  published  ten  year*  after  Clanassns  death. 
The  father  of  Danish  poetry,  Anders  Arrebo  (1587-1637), 
was  bishop  of  Trondhjem,  bnt  was  deprived  of  his  see 
for  immorality.  He  was  a  poet  of  considerable  genius, 
which  is  most  brilliantly  shown  in  Haxumeron,  a  poem 
on  the  creation,  hi  six  books,  which  did  not  appear  till 
16*1.  He  «u  followed  by  Anders  Bording  (1619-1677), 
a  cheerful  occasional  versifier,  and  by  Toger  Baenberg 
(1666-1742),  a  poet  of  somewhat  higher  gifts,  who 
lived  on  into  a  later  age.  Among  prose  writers  should  be 
mentioned  Peder  Syr  (1631-1702) ;  Bishop  Erik  Pontop- 
pidan  (1616-1678),  whose  Oramtmatioa  Daniea,  published 
in  1668,  is  the  first  systematic  analysis  of  the  language  ; 
and  Brigitt*  Thott,  a  lady  who  translated  Seneca  and 
Epictetn*. 

In  two  spiritual  poet*  the  advanoement  of  ths  litersturs 
of  Denmark  took  a  further  step.  Thomas  Kingo  (1634- 
1703)  was  the  first  who  wrote  Danish  with  perfect  eese 
and  grace.  He  was  Scotch  by  descent,  end  retained  the 
vital  energy  of  hi*  ancestors  a*  a  birthright  Hi*  Winter 
Pfalier,  1689,  and  the  totalled  Singo'i  Ptaller,  1699,  con- 
tained brilliant  examples  of  lyrical  writing,  and  an  employ- 
ment of  language  at  once  original  *nd  national,  Kingo 
had  a  charming  fancy,  a  clear  sense  of  form,  and  great 
rapidity  and  variety  of  utterance.  Some  of  bis  very 
beet  hymns  an  in  the  little  volume  ho  published  in  1681, 
and  hands  the  old  period  of  semi-articulate  Danish  may  be 
said  to  close  with  this  eventful  decade,  which  also  witnessed 
ths  birth  of  Holberg.  The  other  great  hymn-writer  was 
Hans  Adol  Brorson  (1694-1764),  who  published  in  1740 
a  gnat  psalm-book  at  the  king's  command,  in  which  ha 
added  hie  own  to  the  beet  of  Bingo's.  Both  these  men 
held  high  posts  in  the  church,  one  being  bishop  of  Funen 
and  the  other  of  Bibe  ;  but  Brorson  was  mush  inferior  to 
Kingo  In  genius.  With  those  name*  the  introductory 
period  of  Danish  literature  end*.  The  language  was  now 
formed,  and  was  being  employed  for  almost  all  the  use*  of 


HoSiera. — Ludvig  Holberg  was  born  at  Bergen,  in 
Norway,  in  1684.  He  commenced  his  literary  career  in 
1711  by  writing  A  Sittorj  of  Vie  World,  which  attracted 
notice  from  its  style,  rathar  than  its  matter,  and  gained  him 
a  professorial  chair  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  In 
1719  he  published  hi*  inimitable  serio-comic  epic  of 
Peder  Paart,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Hans  Mikkslsen. 
In  1721  the  first  Danish  play  house  was  opened  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  in  four  year*  Holberg  wrote  for  it  hi*  first  20 
comedies.  Ha  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  Danish 
literature ;  and  his  various  works  have  still  the  same 
freshness  and  vital  attraction  that  they  had  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  As  an  historian  hie  style  was  terse  and  brilliant, 
hi*  spirit  philosophical,  and  hi*  data  singularly  accurate. 
He  united  two  unusual  gifts,  being  at  the  same  tune  the 
most  oultured  man  of  hie  day,  and  also  in  the  highest 
degree  a  practical  person,  who  dearly  perceived  what 
would  moat  npidly  educate  and  interest  the  uncultivated. 
In  his  83  dramas,  sparkling  comedies  in  prose,  more  or 
lea  in  imitation  of  Moliere,  he  has  left  hi*  moat  important 


DENUASK 


pce^ve  legacy  to  towm,  Not  in  any  stria*  of  comedies 
m  rTatimoe  u  decency  so  nrely  aacririced  to  ft  desire  tor 
Mnbrftj  «  •  fab*-  mm  -of  wit. 

HoQiwr  founded  no  school  of  immediate  imitator*,  bat 
la  atUnnktiiig  influence  wm  rapid  and  general.  After 
the  great  conflagration,  the  university  of  Copenhagen  waa 
d  in  1713,  and  under  the  auspice*  of  die  historian 


the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Danish  Language, 
which  opened  the  field  of  philology.  In  jurisprudence 
Andreas  Hoier  represented  the  new  impulse,  and  in  soology 
Erik  Pontoppidan,  the  younger.  This  bat  name  represent* 
a  liie-long  activity  in  many  branohei  of  literature.  rVom 
Ho&srg'B  college  of  Bora,  two  learned  professors,  Snaedorff 
ud  Kraft,  diaaaminatad  the  seed*  of  a  wider  culture.  AH 
thaae  men  ware  aided  by  the  generous  and  enlightened 
patronage  of  Frederick  V.  A  little-  later  on,  the  German 
poet  Elopetoek  settled  in  Copenhagen,  bringing  with  ti™ 
tha  prentigo  of  hie  great  reputation,  and  he  had  a  strong 
munencc)  in  German!  ring  Denmark.  He  founded,  however, 
the  Society  for  the  Fine  Arts,  and  had  it  richly  endowed. 
■He  firet  prise  offered  was  won  by  O.  B.  Tallin  {1738  1766) 
far  his  betatifnl  poem  of  May-dag.  Tullin,  a  Norwegian 
by  birth,  represent*  the  first  accession  of  ■  "tody  of  external 
■store  in  Danish  poetry ;  he  wm  an  ardent  disciple  of  the 
English  poet  Thomson.  Ambrosias  Stab  (1707-1768) 
wai  *  lyrist  of  great  sweetness,  bom  before  hie  doe  time, 
■boss  poems,  not  published  till  1783,  belong  to  a  later  age 
than  their  author. 

Tit  Lyrical  Mmad.— Between  1712  and  1749,  that  ia. 
to  say,  at  tha  very  climax  of  the  personal  activity  of 
Halberg,  eight  poeta  were  bom,  who  were  destined  to 
enrich  the  language  with  its  first  group  of  lyrical  blossoms. 
Of  these  the  two  eldest,  Weasel  and  Ewald,  were  men  of 
extraordinary  genius,  and  destined  to  fascinate  the  attention 
of  posterity,  not  only  by  the  brilliance  of  their  productions, 
but  by  the  suffering  and  brevity  of  their  lives.  Joannea 
Ewald  (1743-1781)  was  not  only  the  greatest  Danish  lyrist 
of  the  18th  century,  but  he  had  few.  rival*  in  the  whole 
of  Europe.  Aa  a  dramatint,  pore  and  simple,  his  bird-lite 
instinct  of  song  carried  him  too  often  into  a  sphere  too 
exalted  for  the  stage ;  but  he  lias  written  nothing  that  ia 
not  (tamped  with  the  exquisite  quality  of  distinction.  In 
Tin  fithtn,  which  contains  the  Danish  ttalsonaj  song, 
Saag  Kriitian  dod,  the  lyrical  element  ia  most  full  and 
rearming ;  in  Rdf  Krage,  and  Bcdder't  Dtath,  Ewald  was 
the  fust  to  foresee  tha  revival  of  a  taste  for  Scandinavian 
history  and  mythology  ;  Tha  Brutal  Ciappert,  a  polemical 
drams,  shows  that  he  also  possessed  a  keen  sense  of 
(amour.  Weasel  (1712-1785)  excited  even  greater  hope* 
m  his  contemporaries,  bat  left  lees  that  ia  immortal 
behind  him.  After  the  death  of  Holberg,  the  affee- 
tstuju  of  Gallicism  had  reappeared  in  Denmark ;  and  the 
tragedies  of  Voltaire,  with  their  stilted  rhetoric,  were  tha 
■Mat  popular  dramas  of  the  day.  Nordahl  Bran  (17*5- 
1816),  a  young  writer  who  did  better  things  later  on,  gave 
the  Msamng  touch  to  the  exotic  absurdity  by  bringing  out 
a  wretched  piece  called  Zarina,  which  wee  hailed  by  the 
pnaa  Bathe  first  original  Danish  tragedy,  although  Enid's 
exquisite  Balf  Krage,  which  truly  merited  that  title,  had 
appeared  two  yearn  before.  Weasel,  who  np  to  that  time 
had  only  been  known  a*  the  president  of  a  club  of  wits, 
immediately  wrote  Lam  without  jglcaUngt,  in  which-  a  plot 
of  tha  moat  abject  triviality  it  worked  out  in  strict  aooord- 
•ace  with  tha  rules  of  French  tn^ody.anoT  in  moat  pompous 
•ad  pathetic  Alexandrines.  The  affect  of  this  piece  waa 
magical ;  the  Royal  Theatre  ejected  its  cuckoo-brood  of 
French  plays,  and  even  the  Italian  opera.  It  was  now 
esreartial  that  every  performance  ehrmld  be  national,  and  in 


the  Daniah  language.  To  supply  the  place  of  the  opera, 
native  musicians,  arid  especially  Hartmann,  set  the  dramas 
of  Ewald  and  'others,  and  thus  the  Daniah  school  of  mnaie 
originated.  Of  the  other  poeta  of  the  revival  the  most  im- 
portant were  bom  in  Norway.  Nordahl  Brun,  Clan* 
Fritnann  (1716-1B28),  Olaua  Fruiting  (1746-1791),  a  H. 
Pram  (17S6-1821),  end  Edvsrd  Storm  (17*9-179*)  ware 
associates  and  mainly  fellow-students  at  Copenhagen,  where 
they  introduced  a  style  peculiar  to  themselves,  end  distinct 
from  that  of  the  true  Dense,  Their  lyrics  celebrated  tha 
mountain*  and  riven  of  the  magnificent  country  they  had 
left ,  *n<L  while  introducing  image*  and  scenery  nnfnaaflfcaT 
to  the  inhabitant*  of  the  monotonous  Denmark,  they  , 
enriched  the  language  with  new  worda  and  phrases.  Tin's 
group  of  writer*  are  now  claimed  by  the  Norwegian*  as  the 
founder*  of  a  Norwegian  literature  ;  but  their  true  place  ia 
certainly  among  the  Dana,  to  whom  they  primarily 
appealed.  They  added  nothing  to  the  development  of  the 
drama,  except  in  the  person  of  N.  K.  Bradal  (1733-1778), 
who  became  director  of  the  Boyal  Daniah  Theatre,  and  the 

To  the  • 


edioora  plays. 

period   belong  a  few   proa*    writers   of 


(1736-1806)  waa  eminent  in  many  branches  ol 
especially  a*  a  medical  writer.  Ore  mailing  (1718-1639) 
waa  an  untiring  collector  of  historical  data,  which  he 
annotated  in  ■  lively  style.  Two  historian*  of  more 
definite  claim  on  our  attention  are  Peter  Fraderik  Suhm 
(1728-98)  and  Ova  Goldberg  (1731-1808).  In  theology 
Baatholm  (17*0-1819)  and  Salle  (1741-1818)  demand  a 
reference.  Bat  the  only  really  great  prae-writer  of  the 
period  waa  the  Norwegian  Niels  Treaohow  (17ol-1833), 
whose  philosophical  work*  are  composed  in  an  admirably 
lucid  style,  and  ere  JUwUpgeselttol  for  their  depth  ami 
originality. 

The  poetical  revival  sunk  In  the  next  generation  to  n 
more  mechanical  leieL  The  number  of  writers  of  soma 
talent  was  very  great,  but  genius  was  wanting.  Two  in- 
timate friends,  Beiu  (1760-1831)  endZatlit*  (1761-1821), 
attempted,  with  indifferent  success,  to  continue  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Norwegian  group.  Thomas  Thaarnp  (1719- 
1821)  wane  fluent  and  eloquent  writer  of  occasional  peanut 
™-      rly  death  of  Ola  Samoa  (1769-1798)  prevented  the 


development  of  a  dramatic  talent  that  gave  r 
But  while  poetry  suigni-hr*,  prose,  for  the 
began  to   flourish   in    Denmark.     Knud    Dyne    Bahbek 


i  dramatist  of  a 


(1760-1830)  wa*  a  pleasing  n 

merit,  a  pathetic  alegist,  and  a  Winj  iu»-»™  ,  —  -— — ■> 
a  man  full  of  the  literary  instinct,  and  through  a  long  life  he 
never  ceased  to  busy  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  the 
older  poeta,  and  spreading  among  the  people  a  knowledge 
of  Daniah  literature.  Peter  Andrea*  Haiberg  (1793-1811) 
ia*be*tkno*m  a*  the  husband  and  the  father  of  two  of  the 
greatest  Danish  writers,  but  ha  waa  himself  a  political  and 
Bathetic  critic  of  note.  He  wa*  exiled  from  Denmark  in 
company  with  Matte  Conrad  Brun  (1776-1836),  who 
settled  in  Pari*,  and  attained  a  world-wide  reputation  a*  a 
geographer.  O.  O.  Olufsen  (1764-1837)  waa  a  writer  on 
geography,  soology,  and  political  economy  Beamn* 
Nyrap  (1769-1829)  expended  an  immense  energy  in  the 
compilation  of  admirable  work*  on  the  history  of  language 
and  literature.  From  1778  to  hi*  death  he  exercised  a 
great  power  in  the  statistical  and  critical  department* 
of  letters.  The  beat  historian  of  this  period,  however,  wm 
Engelatoft  (1771-1860),  and  the  moat  brilliant  theologian 
Bishop  Hyneter  (1776-1801).  In  the  annals  of  modem 
science  Huns  Christian  Oersted  (1777-1861)  is  a  name  uni 
veraally  honoured.  He  explained  hi*  invention*  and 
described  hat  discoveries  in  language  so  lucid  and  so  char 
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ia  that  he  claims  an  honoured  place  in  the  literature 
of  the  country  of  whoee  culture,  in  other  branches,  he  is  one 

of  the  most  distinguished 


Wa  pause  on  the  threshold  of  the 
record  the  name  of  e  men  of  great  gonial,  whose  work  me 
entirely  independent  of  the  influences  around  him.  Jena 
Baggeeen  (176-1-183(5)  is  the  greeteet  comic  poet  that 
Denmark  has  produced.  A*  a  dramatist  ha  failed ;  u  a 
philosophic  and  critical  writer  he  haa  not  retained  the 
attention  he  once  commanded  ;  hut  aa  •  aatirist  and  witty 
lyrist  he  haa  no  rival  among  the  Danes,  In  his  handa  the 
difflcultie*  of  the  language  disappear ;  ha  perforata  with 
the  utmost  eaae  ei  Inordinary  (sura  it  flint  of  style.  Hi* 
astonishing  talents  were  wasted  oa  trifling  themes  and  In  a 
fruitless  resistance  to  the  modern  spirit  in  literature. 

Romanticirm. — With  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
the  new  light  in  philosophy  and  poetry,  which  radiated  from 
Uerouay  through  all  parts  of  Europe,  found  ill  way  into 
Denmark  also.  In  scarcely  any  country  was  the  result  so 
rapid  or  ao  brilliant.  There  arose  In  Denmark  a  school  of 
poet*  who  created  for  themselves  a  reputation  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  would  have  done  honour  to  any  nation  or 
any  age.  The  splendid  cultivation  of  metrical  art  threw 
other  branches  into  the  shade ;  and  the  epoch  of  which  we 
IN  about  to  speak  it  eminent  above  all  for  mastery  over 
verse.  The  swallow  who  heralded  the  summer  was  a 
German  by  birth,  Adolph  Bchaok-StefFeldt  (1769-1826), 
who  came  over  to  Copenhagen  from  Pomerania,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  new  movement.  Knee  Ewald  no 
OUa  had  written  Danish  lyrical  vena  so  exquisitely  as 
Bohock  Staff eldt,  and  the  depth  and  saientifio  precision  of 
his  thought  won  him  a  title  which  he  haa  preserved,  of 
being  the  first  philosophic  poet  of  Denmark.  The  writing* 
of  this  man  are  the  deepest  and  most  serious  which  Den- 
mark has  produced,  and  at  hia  best  he  yields  to  no  one  in 
choice  and  skilful  use  of  expression.  This  aweet  song  of 
Schaok-S  teffeldt'a,  however,  wsa  early  silenced  by  the  louder 
choir  that  one  by  one  broke  into  musio  around  him.  It 
was  Adam  Qottlob  Oehlsnachlagar  (1779-1850J,  the 
greatest  poet  of  Denmark,  who  was  to  bring  about  the  new 
romantic  movement  Oehlenschlager  had  already  written 
a  great  many  vanes  in  the  old  semi-didactic,  semi-rhetorical 
style,  when  in  1802  he  happened  to  meet  the  young  Nor- 
wegian HenrikSteffeus(1773-184fi),  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  scientific  tour  in  Germany,  fall  of  the  doctrine* 
of  Scholliug,  Under  the  immediate  direction  of  Stoffena, 
Onhlenschliger  commenced  an  entirely  new  poetic  style, 
and  destroyed  all  his  earlier  verses.  A  new  epoch  in 
the  language  began,  and  the  rapidity  and  matchless  facility 
of  the  new  poetry  was  the  wonder  of  Bteffens  himself. 
The  old  Scandinavian  mythology  lived  in  the  hands  of 
Oehlenschlager  exactly  as  the  classical  Greek  religion  was 
born  again  in  Keats.  After  twelve  years  of  nnanrlrnw 
labour,  and  the  creation  of  a  whole  library  of  great  works, 
the  vigour  of  Oehlenachltger  somewhat  suddenly  waned, 
and  he  lived  for  nearly  forty  years  longer,  completely 
superseded  by  younger  men,  and  producing  few  and  mainly 
inferior  works.  Since  and  except  Holberg  no  anther  ha* 
possessed  so  great  an  influence  on  Danish  letters  'a* 
OehlenichUger.     He  aroused  in  his  people  the  slumbering 
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ively  early 


In  life,  left  the  way  open  for  the  development  of  hia 
younger  oon temporaries,  among  whom  several  had  genius 
tattle  inferior  to  his  own.  Steeo  Staensen  Blicher  (1782- 
1848)  was  •  Jutlander,  and  preserved  all  through  life  the 
characteristics  of  bis  sterile  and  sombre  fatherland.  After 
a  struggling  youth  of  great  poverty,  he  at  length,  in  1811, 
publiahea  a  volume  of  lyrical  poems  ;  and  ia  1817  he 
Attracted  considerable  attention  by  his  descriptive  poem  of 


Tht  Tour  in  Jutland.  Bis  real  genius,  however,  did  not 
lie  in  the  direction  of  Tone ;  and  hia  first  signal  success 
was  with  a  volume  of  stories  in  1894,  which  were  rapidly 
followed  by  other*  for  the  next  twelve  year*.  Blicher 
is  a  *tem  realist,  in  many  point*  akin  to  Crabbe,  and 
take*  a  singular  position  among  the  romantic  idealists  of 
the  period,  being  like  them,  however,  in  the  love  of 
precise  and  choice  language,  and  hatred  of  the  mere  com- 
monplaces of  imaginative  writing. 

Nikolai  Prederik  Severin  Qrundtvig  (1783-1873),  Ilka 
Oehlenschlager,  learned  the  principle*  of  the  German 
romanticism  from  the  lip*  of  Steffens.  He  adopted  the 
Idea  of  introducing  the  Old  Scandinavian  element  into  art, 
and  even  into  life,  still  more  earnestly  than  the  Older  poet. 
There  was  scarcely  any  branch  of  letters  in  which  Qrundtvig 
did  not  distinguish  himself ;  he  was  equally  influential  as 
a  politician,  a  theologian,  a  post,  and  a  social  economist. 

Bernhard  Saverin  Ingamann  (1789-1802)  was  a  man  iu 
•very  way  unlike  the  last-mentioned  poet  A  mild,  idyllic 
mind,  delicately  appreciative  of  the  gentler  manifestations 
of  nature,  and  shrinking  from  violent  expression  of  any 
sort,  distinguished  the  amiable  Ingemann.  His  greatest 
contributions  to  Danish  literature  are  the  histories! 
which  he  published  in  middle  life,  strongly  under 
inoe  of  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Bcott  Several 
of  these,  particularly  Yaldemar  Scitr  and  Print*  Otto 
qf  Denmark,  have  enjoyed  and  still  enjoy  a  boundlesa 
popularity.  He  i»  remarkable  a*  the  first  importer  into 
Scandinavia  of  the  historical  novel,  since  very  generally 
cultivated. 

Johanna*  Canton  Haucfa  (1790-1872)  first  distinguished 
himself  as  a  disciple  of  Oehlonsohlkger,  and  fought  under 
him  in  the  strife  against  the  old  school  and  Baggesen. 
But  the  master  misunderstood  the  disciple ;  and  the 
harsh  repnlse  of  Oehlanschliger  silenced  Hauch  for  many 
yean.  He  possessed,  however,  a  strong  and  fluent  genius, 
which  eventually  made  itself  heard  in  a  multitude  of 
volumes,  poem*,  dramas,  and  novels.  All  that  Hauch 
wrote  is  marked  by  great  qualities,  and  by  distinction  ;  be 
had  a  native  bit*  towards  the  mystical,  which,  however,  he 
■  learned  to  keep  in  abeyance. 

Johan  Ludvig  Haiberg  (1791-1860)  as  a  critic  ruled1 
the  world  of  Danish  taste  for  many  yean,  and  his  lyrioal 
and  dramatic  work*  were  signally  successful  He  had 
the  genins  of  good  taste,  and  his  witty  and  delicate  pro- 
duction*  stand   almost   unique   in   the   literature   of  hil 

The  mother  of  J.  L.  Heiberg,  the  Countess  GyHembouraj 
(1773-1806),  was  the  greatest  authoress  which  Den- 
mark has  possessed.  She  wrote  a  large  number  of 
'anonymous  novels,  which  began  to  appear  in  1828  in  her 
son's  journal,  Tkt  Fifing  Pott,  Her  knowledge  of  life, 
her  sparkling  wit,  and  her  almost  faultless  style,  make 
these  short  stories,  the  authorship  of  which  remained 
unknown  until  her  death,  master-pieces  of  their  kind. 

Ludvig  Adolf  BSdtcher  (1793-1874)  wrote  only  one> 
single  volume  of  lyrical  poems,  which  he  gradually 
enlarged  in  succeeding  editions.  He  was  a  consummate 
artist  in  verse,  and  hi*  impression* '  are  given  with 
the  most. delicate  exactitude  of  phrase,  and  in  a  very  fine 
strain  of  imagination.  Host  of  his  poem*  deal  with 
Italian  life,  which  he  learned  to  know  thoroughly  during 
a  long  residence  in  Borne.  Be  was  the  secretary  of 
Thorwaldsen  for  a  considerable  time. 

Christian  Winther  (1796-1876)  mad*  the  island  of 
Zealand  his  loving  study,  and  that  province  of  Denmark 
belongs  to  him  no  less  thoroughly  than  the  Cumberland 
lakes  belong  to  Wordsworth.  Between  the  latter  poet  and 
Winther  there  was  much  resemblance.  Ha  was,  without 
compeer,  the  greatest  pastoral  lyrist  of  Denmark.     Bis  et- 
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quanta,  aiming,  in  which  pun 

moat  accurate  and  realistic  description*  of  (canary  mod  rural 

Wo,  have  an  extraordinary  charm  not  easily  described. 

The  youngest  of  the  gnat  poet*  born  during  the  last 
twenty  yean  of  the  18th  century  was  Henrik  Herti 
(1798-1870).  Ha  waa  the  moat  tropical  and  splendid 
Ijriat  of  the  period,  a  tort  of  troubadour,  with  little  of  the 
Scandinavian  element  in  his  writing.  It  is  true  that  in 
earn*  of  bit  dramas,  particularly  in  Svend  Dyring't  Home, 
1837,  the  theme  and  plot  were  taken  from  Danish  history, 
tot  the  spirit  of  his  poenu  was  distinctly  southern. 
As  a  satirist  and  comic  poet  he  followed  Beggsaen,  and 
in  all  branches  of  the  poetic  art  stood  a  little  aside  ont  of 
the  main  current  of  romanticism.  In  hit  beat  pieces,  at 
c\e  aame  tiros,  ho  is  the  most  modern  and  moat  cosmopo- 
litan of  the  Danish  writers  of  hia  time. 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  the  great  poets  of  the  romantic 
period  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  Of  the  ten  writers  last 
considered,  five  died  at  an  age  of  more  than  eighty,  and  the 
briefest  life  lasted  to  the  confines  of  seventy  years.  This 
prolonged  literary  activity — for  some  of  them,  like 
Grand  trig,  ware  busy  to  the  last — had  a  slightly  damping  in- 
fluence on  their  younger  contemporaries,  and  eince  their  day 
fewer  great  names  ban  arisen.  Fonr  poets  of  the  next 
generation,  however,  deserve  most  honourable  mention. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  (1805-1875),  the  greatest  of 
modern  fabulists,  was  bom  in  vary  humble  circumstances 
at  Odenae  in  Funen.  His-life  was  •  struggle  for  existence, 
in  the  coarse  of  which  be  suddenly  found  himself  famous. 
He  attempted  lyrical  and  dramatic  poetry,  novels,  and 
travels,  before  he  discovered  the  true  bent  of  his  genius. 
In  all  these  branches  of  literature  he  escaped  failure,  but 
without  attaining  brilliant  success.  In  1835  then 
appeared  the  first  collection  of  his  Faii-y  Tula,  and  won 
him  a  world-wide  reputation.'  Almost  every  year  from  this 
time  forward  until  near  his  death  he  published  about 
Christmas  time  one  or  two  of  these  unique  stories,  ao  deli- 
cate in  their  humour  and  pathos,  and  ao  mssWly  in  their 
simplicity.  He  also  wrote,  later  in  life,  some  excellent 
novels,  The  Two  Baronatet,  Onlf  a  Player,  and  others  ; 
hit  early  story  of  The  Intpravinttore,  1835,  has  also  consider- 
able charm.  Andersen  was  an  incessant  wanderer  over 
Europe,  and  the  impressions  of  his  travels  form  a  series  of 
interesting,  if  egotistical,  memoirs. 

Carl  Christian  Bagger  {1607-1846)  published  volumes 
in  1834  and  1836  which  gave  promise  of  a  great  future,— « 

S amiss  broken  by  hia  early  death.  Frederik  Paludan- 
oller  (1609-1876)  survived  much  longer,  and  slowly 
developed  a  magnificent  poetical  career.  He  is  on*  of  the 
greatest  names  of  Danish  literature.  His  mythological 
dramas,  bis  great  satiric  epos  of  Adam  Bone  (1811-18), 
his  comedies,  his  lyrics,  and  above  all  his  noble  philosophic 
tragedy  of  Xalanui,  prove  the  immense  breadth  of  bis  com- 
pels, and  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  hia  imagination. 

The  poets  completely  mind  the  literature  of  Denmark  dur- 
ing this  period.  There  were,  however,  soma  eminent  men 
in  other  departments  of  letters,  and  especially  in  philology. 
Rasmus  Christian  Bank  (1787-1833)  waajms  of  the  most 
original  and  gifted  linguists  of  his  sge. 
Old  Frisian,  Icelandic,  and  Anglo  Sei 


Niala  Matthias 
Petersen  (1791-1863),  s  disciple  of  Bask,  was  the  author  of 
m  admirable  HitLorg  of  Denmark  in  the  Heathen  Antiquity, 
sad  tin  translator  of  many  of  the  Sagas.  Christian  Mol- 
ted. (1783-1869)  was  a  laborious  lexicographer,  author  of 
Its  first  good  Daniah  dictionary,  published  in  1833.  In 
Joachim  Frederik  Schouw  (1788-1663),  Denmark  produced 
t  very  eminent  botanist,  author  of  an  exhaustive  Gkography 
tf  Pianit.  In  later  year*  ha  threw  himself  with  seal  into 
a  carried   on   by 


Frederik  Liebmann  (1813-18B6).     Tha  most  famous  soo- 
logist  contemporary  with  these  msn  was  Salomon  Dreicr 

(1613-1613.) 

The  romanticisie  found  their  philosopher  in  a  most 
remarkable  man,  Bonn  Aaby  Kierkegaard  (1813-1BS5), 
one  of  tha  moat  subtle  thinkers  of  Scandinavia,  and  tha 
author  of  some  brilliant  philosophical  and  polemical  works. 
A  learned  philosophical  writer,  not  to  be  compared,  how- 
ever, for  genius  or  originality  to  Kierkegaard,  was  Frederik 
Christian  Sibbem  (1780-1876). 

Of  novelists  who  wan  not  also  pools,  only  one  was  great 
enough  to  demand  notice, — Andreas  Nikolai  de  Soint- 
Aubain  (1798-1868),  who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Carl 
Bemhard,  wrote  a  series  of  charming  romances.  We  close 
our  brief  sketch  of  the  romantic  period  with  the  mention 
of  two  dramatist*,  Peter  Thrm  Foersom  (1777-1817),  who 
produced  an  excellent  translation  of  Shekeipeare,  1807- 
1816,  and  Thomas  Ovenkou  (1798-1873),  author  of  a 
long  series  of  successful  comedies. 

Laiat  Period.— Three  living  writers  connect  tha  age  of 
romanticism  with  tha  literature  of  to-day.  Parma  Carl 
Ploug  (born  1813)  is  a  vigorous  politician  and  poet, 
violently  Fan-Scandinavian,  and  editor  of  the  newspaper 
Fo&reUmd*.  Meyer  Aran  Ooldecnmidl  (born  1818)  the 
life-long  opponent  of  Ploug  in  politics  and  journalism,  it 
the  author  of  tome  novels  written  in  the  purest  Danish, 
and  with  great  vivacity  and  art  Jens  Christian  Hostrnp 
(born  1818)  is  by  far  tha  best  of  the  youngor  dramatists, 
having  produced  between  1813  and  1866  a  series  of 
exquisite  comedies,  unrivalled  in  delicacy  and  wit. 

Hans  TUhelm  Kaatund  (bom  1818)  is  a  lyrist  of  much 
sweetness  and  force.  He  has  lately  published  a  good 
tragedy,  Fulvia.  Erik  Bogh  (bora  1832)  is  the  autnor  of 
inimitable  songs,  vaudevilles,  and  jeui  d'eeprit.  Christian 
Bichardt  (born  1831)  is  the  man  of  most  decided  genius 
among  the  younger  poets.  His  four  volumes  of  lyrical 
poems  include  some  exquisite  and  many  admirable  pieces. 
Holgar  Drachmann  (born  1817)  is  a  young  poet,  novelist, 
and  painter  of  Tm«ring  fecundity,  and  great,  though  still 
uncertain,  promise. 

The  greatest  living  Danish  zoologist  is  Johannes  Japetua 
Smith  Steenatnip  (born  1813).  Jena  Jakob  Armuaaen 
Worsaae  (bom  1821)  is  an  eminent  antiquarian.  Johan 
Nikolai  Madvig  (bom  1801)  is  celebrated  as  a  philologist, 
end  particularly  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem 
Latinists.  A  young  disciple  of  Madvig,  Vilhelin  Thomson, 
baa  distingniahed  himself  by  bit  researches  into  the 
Sclavonic  languages.  Basmua  Niebmn  (bom  1609)  and 
Hans  Broohner  (bom  1820)  are  the  two  moat  eminent 
philosophers  who  have  proceeded  from  the  school  of  Kierke- 
gaard. In  srathetio  criticism  no  recent  writer  has  ap- 
proached— in  knowledge,  catholicity,  and  eloquence — Georg 
Rrandea  (bom  1812),  who  stands  alone  among  the  writers 
of  hia  country  at  an  advocate  for  the  moat  liberal  cultnn 


have  been  aucceaafully  cultivated  in  Denmark.  In  painting 
then  has  been  displayed  of  late  years  an  increased  power 
and  variety.  The  father  of  Daniah  painting,  Nikolaj 
Abildgaard  (1714  1809),  was  a  man  of  great  but 
rhetorical  talent,  taught  in  the  French  school  of  hit  day 
Jem  Jual  (1716-1802),  a  portrait-pain  tar  of  the  same  age, 
is  a  great  favourite  among  the  Danes.  It  waa,  however, 
Eokereberg  (1783-1863)  who  gave  the  first  real  stimulus 
to  the  art  of  the  nation.  He  was  the  pupil,  first  of  Abild- 
gaard, afterwards  of  David  in  Paris.  In  a  distant  and 
imperfect  way  he  may  be  said  to  hold  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  Turner  in  England,  The  influence  of  this  genina 
has  not  bean  entirely  beneficial,  and  while  the  Daniah 
painters  reproduce  what  they  see  around  them  with  photQ- 
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graphic  nzedaion,  they  are  singularly  cold  in  colour  and 
void  of  imagination.  Malstrand  (1810-1870)  was  by  far 
the  moat  richly-gifted  of  thepnpilsof  Eckersberg  ;  bin  best 
works  are  fall  of  brilliant  qualities,  and  would  command 
admiration  in  any  country.  Sonne  (born  1801)  has  made 
btm— If  ■  name  by  painting  a  dories  of  large  csnvasue 
representing  the  victories  of  the  Danish  people  in  1648, 
and  their  miafortunea  in  1861.  Ha  haa  tenderness  and  a. 
■kill  in  composition  that  make  up  for  the  abaence  of  greater 
gifts.  TannGhren  (born  1823)  haa  shown  an  eminent 
talent  in  depicting  the  Danes  in  their  country-life,  at 
serious  or  mournful  occasions;  ha  carries  stiffness  and 
reserve  to  their  greatest  excess,  Ezuer  (bom  1825)  is  far 
more  genial  and  charming,  a  genre-painter  of  a  high  order, 
full  of  delicate  fancy,  and  rejoicing  in  sunlight,  humour, 
and  aoft  gay  colours.  He  haa  produced  a  large  number 
of  atoflint  of  the  faet-disappearinghabite  and  dresses  peculiar 
to  the  peasant*.  Dalegaard  {born  182*)  haa  followed  the 
practice  of  Marstrand  with  originality  and  success,  Skov- 
gsard  was  ths  most  eminent  Danish  landscape  painter. 
Among  the  mire  recant  artists  the  moat  powerful  is  Carl 
Bloch,  who  has  produced  some  very  brilliant  work. 

In  sculpture  the  single  name  of  Berthal  Thorwaldeen 
fl77(M844)  has  raised  Denmark  to  a  great  pre-eminence. 
As  tbe  opponent  of  the  smooth  and  effeminate  style  of 
Canon,  Thorwaldsen  inaugurated  a  tree  revival  of  the 
masculine  spirit  of  the  ancients.  He  had  an  extraordinary 
fecundity,  and  conceived  designs  with  such  rapidity  that 
be  almost  abandoned  tbe  use  of  the  chisel  in  bin  later 
yean,  All  the  works  be  was  able  to  leave  he  bequeathed 
to  the  Danish  state.  The  Thorwaldsen  Museum,  in  which 
these  work*  were  placed,  is  one  of  the  greatest  attractions 
of  the  capital,  and  is  truly  a  national  monument.  Two 
disciple*  of  ThcrwaMaen's  continued  his  tradition  with 
ability,  and  one  with  a  spark  of  his  great  genius.  The 
few  works  completed  during  the  short  life  of  Bissen  prove 
that  he  possessed  very  considerable  force  and  imagination. 
Jericha*  bad  a  milder  and  more  common-place  talent 

In  architectore  the  Danes  have  little  to  boast  of.  The 
most  picturesque  buildings  in  Copenhagen  belong  to  the 
style  of  Christian  IT.,  a  sort  of  Tudor.  One  of  the  moat 
important,  the  palace  of  Rosenborg,  was  actually  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones.  A  few  cathedral  churches,  aa  those  of 
Bibe  and  Viborg,  deserve  attention.  The  country  towns 
are  poorly  and  monotonously  built. 

The  Danes  have  n  great  delight  in  music  Their  first 
great  composer  was  Christoph  Weyse  (1774-1843),  who 
represented  in  music  tbe  romanticism  of  Oehlenachlager  in 
poetry  and  Steffens  in  philosophy.  The  oomio  operas  of 
Vsves  are  especially  admired.  Frederick  Enhlan  (1780- 
1693)  was  a  talented  and  a  hated  rival  of  Weyse,  who  put 
to  charming  mueio  a  greet  many  of  OcuknscMiger's  lyrical 
dramas,  The  two  most  eminent  living  Danish  composers 
are  Eartmann  (born  1806),  who  is  allied  to  the  latest 
German  school,  and  whom  Wagner  bin  warmly  '   ' 

and  Gade  (bom  1817),  the  pupil  and  friend  of  1 
whose  concerted  pieces  are  admired  and  perfi 
parto  of  Europe.  Heise  is  the  best  Daman 
a  moat  imaginative  and  delicate  smrtdcjai 

Ho  good  ««k  exists  on  Danish  literature.  Bw,  honorer,  Tfjrnp, 
Dm  danata  BigUaimdi  Sidarlt,  1800-1808,  and  ^htatdsUkl 
~-     ■    -   "—  ■"■-    '"-'■^isaB.je^ehisfsJtihigietstos, 
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Andes,  Janata  ZHfibn,  1877. 
On  the  ftia  art*  the  following  works  may  be  coramltsd  t—  Baa* 


%  aits  the  fbUowiag  wens  may  be  coramltt 
sjssWftaj  Oefteefagw  esssasWsh  JtAaswfta) 

1870  ;  Trap  ff.  P.J.  OattdUHvo/raplM  1 
a/Xsassrlfsl  DmmaA,  t  vol*,,-  OqjerJiaa™,  16o7-«B;  Julias 
aaaua,  ituMir  Rnjat  Ocwhageu,  1878 )  t3srl  Thrane,  Dumb 
KmfoaUm,OafuAMti^lniit.aOtU,BmiiMmflmSt^rif, 
London,  1871 ;  N.  sTTetsrssn,  SosMMsnb  EUtrtn  i  SrimoH,  I 
,      S ......  .{TwTft, 


DENNIS,  Joan  (1057- 1731),  a  critic  and  poet  of  sons* 
celebrity  in  his  own  day,  wa*  tbe  son  of  a  saddler  in 
London,  where  hewn*  bora  in  theyear  16S7.  Be  received 
the  first  branches  of  education  at  Harrow  aud  at  Came 
College,  Cambridge,  from  which  after  four  years'  rosiOeuce 
he  removed  to  Trinity  Hall.  In  1683  he  graduated  M.A. 
When  be  quitted  the  university  he  maJo  the  tour  of 
Europe,  in  the  conne  of  which  he  acquired  a  strong  pre- 
judice against  foreign  maimers  and  customs,  and  became 
confirmed,  as  was  natural  in  one  bom  and  brought  up  a 
Whig,  in  his  dislike  of  foreign  Governments,  On  his  return 
to  England  he  became  acquainted  with  Dryden,  Wycbcrly, 
Congreve,  and  Southerns,  whose  conversation,  inspiring 
him  with  a  passion  for  poetry,  and  a  contempt  for  every 
attainment  that  had  not  in  it  something  of  the  Itllei  ItHru, 
diverted  him  from  entering  any  profession.  He  lived  for 
a  time  on  a  small  fortune  he  had  inherited  from  an  uncle, 
but  this  was  aoon  squandered.  Through  the  patronage  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  he  had  recommended 
himself  by  his  seal  for  the  Protestant  succession,  he 
obtained  a  place  in  the  customs  worth  £120  per  annum 
After  some  years,  however,  his  extravagance  reduced  fclM 
to  the  neceesity  of  disposing  of  it ;  but,  in  selling  it,  he 
reserved  to  himself  an  annuity  for  a  term  of  years.  Out- 
living this  term,  he  was  in  the  doting  years  of  his  life 
reduced  to  extreme  necessity. 

'Dennis  was  the  author  of  several  small  poems  of  little 
merit,  and  one  or  two  plays  which  possess  none,  though 
one  at  least  of  the  latter  was  received  with  considerable 
favour  at  the  tuns  of  its  production,  on  account  of  its 
bitting  the  strongest  popular  prejudice  then  existing. 
His  tragedy  of  Love  Aurried,  produced  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  theatre  in  1704,  waa  fiercely  anti-French,  and  aa 
with  warm  sympathy  and  approval  Dennis 
ea  that  by  writing  it  he  had  roused 
ent  of  the  French  Government,  end 
amusing  stories  ate  told  of  the  precautions  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  in  consequence.  He  is  said  to  have 
visited  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  previous  to  the  negotia- 
tions f  dr  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  asked  him  to  secure  the 
insertion  of  a  special  ohuue  In  the  treaty  protecting  hie 
person  from  vengeance.  On  another  occasion  tbe  appear- 
anoe  of  an  approaching  vessel  is  said  to  have  caused  him 
to  flee  to  London  from  a  friend's  bouse  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex  Hia  tragedy  of  Jppivt  and  Virginia,  produced 
at  Di-ury  Lane  in  1709,  waa  unsuccessful.  It  is  memor- 
able only  on  account  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  thunder  need  in 
the  performance,  which  was  both  novel  and  effective,  A 
few  nighta  after  the  failure  of  hia  play  Dennis,  sitting  in 
the  pit,  beard  the  thunder  introduced  into  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth,  whereupon  he  rose  and  cried  to  the  audience, 
"  They  wont  act  my  tragedy,  but  they  steal  ray  thunder." 

But  for  his  botdntete  vanity,  and  an  infirmity  of  temper 
that  fell  litUe  short  of  insanity,  Dennis  might  have  said* 
some  mark  In  Htantnn  a*  a  critic  His  reviews  of  Pope's 
B*$af  os  Matt  and  Addison's  Oato  showed  considerable 
discernment  and  not  a  little  wit;  but  tiny  were  disfigured 
by  bitter  personal  feeling.     Aa  hia  attafial  were  alffinat 


opinion  strongly  against  Aim,  irritating  hit  tasty  temper, 
and  rendering  him  a  nernetual  torment  to  himself.  Pope 
pfllflrif^Mwi  Tw  ttm  JwsBwdL  and  in  thnssal Awing  *T"gr*iB"" 

Should  Daanls  publish  you  bad  itabb'd  your  br 
Lempwn'u  your  monarch,  or  debanae'd  your  at 
Bay,  wast  revenge  on  Deania  ean  be  kail 
Too  dull  for  laughter,  to        ' 


TJne^f  "than  sstUie  hmulal 


Italy  too  mad  | 
*  take  the  law; 


D  E  N  — D  E  N 
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At  length,  after  4  long  life  of  vicissitudes,  ha  was 
peered  to  receive  obligations  from  those  whom  he  had 
been  continually  reviling.  In  tha  very  close  of  Hie  day* 
■  play  wmi  acted  for  hie  benefit  at  the  little  theatre  in 
the  Hayinarket,  through  the  united  interest*  of  Thomson, 
Mallet,  and  Pope,  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Pope 
especially  that,  notwithstanding  the  groat  manner  in  which 
Dentii*  lead,  calumniated  him  on  many  occasions,  ho  took 


1  the 


prologue  to  tha  play,  which  wee  spoken  by  Cibber.     Not 
long  after  this  Dennis  died,  on  the  Sth  of  January  1734. 

DENON,  Doimn4UX  Yrvajrf,  Babow  di  (1747-183E), 
artist  and  archasologiat,  wae  bom  at  Chilon-aur-SaOne  on 
the  4th  January  1747.  Hi)  parent*  sent  him  to  Pane  to 
■tody  law,  hut  he  allowed  from  the  fire t  a  decided  preference 
forait  and  polite  literature,  and  he  toon  gave  up  hie  pro- 
hejoMl  studies.  In  hie  twenty-third  year  he  produced  a 
comedy,  L*  bo*  pire,  which  obtained  a  toot*  datiiu,  ite 
uthor  having  already  made  himself  a  favourite  in  society 
by  his  agreeable  manners  and  exceptional  conversational 
powers.  Ha  brought  himself  under  the  notice  of  Louie 
XT.  with,  snch  address  as  to  establish  at  ones  bis  position 
is  court  favour.  The  king  intrusted  nun  with  the  collec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  a  cabinet  of  medals  and  antique 
gems  for  Madame  do  Pompadour,  and  subsequently 
appointed  him  attach*  to  the  French  embassy  at  St 
Petersburg.  On  the  secession  of  Louis  A.VJ.  Denon  wu 
transferred  to  Sweden ;  bat  ie  returned,  after  a  brief 
interval,  to  Paris  with  the  ambassador  M.  de  Vergennes, 
■ho  had  been  appointed  foreign  minister.  In  177S  Detton 
ass  sent  on  •  special  mission  to  Switzerland,  end  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  Voltaire  at  Fernsy.  He 
took  a  portrait  of  the  philosopher,  which  was  engraved  and 
published  on  bis  return  to  Paris.  His  next  diplomatic 
appointment  was  to  Naples,  where  ha  spent  seven  years, 
tret  ss  secretary  to  the  embassy  and  afterwards  as  ckargt 
iaffaira.  He  devoted  this  period  to  a  careful  study  of  the 
monuments  of  ancient  art,  collecting  many  specimens  and 
making  drawings  of  others.  He  also  perfected  himself  in 
etching  end  mastotdnto  engraving.  The  death  of  his 
patron,  M.  de  Vergennes,  in  1787,  led  to  his  recall,  and  the 
net  of  his  life  was  given  mainly  to  artistic  pursuits.  On 
his  return  to  Paris  he  wsa  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting.  After  a  brief  interval  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  resided  for  some  years  chiefly  at  Venice.  He 
ik>  visited  Florence  'and  Bologna,  sad  afterwards  want 
to  Switzerland.  While  there  he  heard  that  his  property 
tad  bean  confiscated,  and  his  name  placed  on  the  list  of 
the  proscribed,  and  with  characteristio  courage  ho  resolved 
st  coca  to  return  to  Paris,  His  situation  wsa  critical,  but 
be  found  support  snd  protection  in  the  friendship  of  the 
punter;  David,  who  obtained  for  him  a  commission  to 
tarnish  designs  for  republican  costumes.  This  he  did  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Bevolutionists,  and  his  name  was 
removed  from  the  list  of  emigrants.  When  the  terrors  of 
the  Involution  were  over,  Denon  was  one  of  the  numerous 
band  ul  eminent  men  who  found  a  congenial  resort  in  ths 
souse  of  Madame  de  Ttnwihnmnin  Here  he  formed  ths 
■equaintanoe  of  Bonaparte,  to  whose  fortunes  he  attached 
kisnelf  with  tha  happy  instinct  of  one  who  was  always 
quick  to  discern  the  coming  power.  On  the  special 
invitation  of  the  general  he  joined  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
and  thus  found  ths  opportunity  of  gathering  the  materials 
tor  hie  most  important  literary  and  artistic  work  He 
accompanied  General  Detail  to  Upper  'Egypt,  snd  made 
numerous  sketches  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  art,  some- 
times under  the  very  fire  of  the  enemy.  Tha  results  were 
published  in  his  Ywjaqe  dan*  la  oats'  st  la  haute  Eyyptt 
(I  vols.  foL,  with  141  plates,  Paris,  1802),  a  work  which 
trowned  bis  reputation  hoth  as  an  archjeologist  and  as  an 


artist  In  1804  he  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  the 
important  office  of  director-general  of  museums,  which  he 
filled  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  art  and  artists  until  the 
restoration  in  1816,  when  he  had  to  retire.  He  we*  s 
devoted  friend  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
expeditions  to  Austria,  Spain,  and  Poland,  taking  sketches, 
with  his  wonted  fearlessness  on  tha  various  battle-fields, 
and  guiding  the  conqueror  in  his  choice  of  spoils  of  art 
from  the  various  cities  that  were  pillaged.  After  his 
retirement  he  occupied  himself  with  the  preparation  of  ■ 
profusely  illustrated  history  of  ancient  and  modem  art,  in 
which  he  had  tha  co-operation  of  several  skilful  engravers. 
H*  died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  April  1825,  leaving  ths  work 
unfinished.  It  wsa  published  posthumously,  with  an  ex- 
planatory text  by  Amaury  Duval  tinder  the  title  Houvnattt 
da  Art*  dti  dan*  cka  lei  ptvpla  font  anciexi  cm  moi/frnu, 
reetttiltU par  Yivant  Bene*  (i  vols.  foL  Paris,  ld29). 

DENTISTRY.  The  province  of  dentistry  embraces  the 
art  of  beating  rilinasim  and  lesions  of  teeth,  and  supplying 
artificial  substitutes  in  the  place  of  these  organs  when  loot. 
Disease  of  the  teeth  is  not  always  a  mere  Iocs!  affection, 
but  may,  and  very  generally  does,  arise  from  constitutional 
causes.  With  cases  of  the  latter  description  the  dentist, 
unless  qualified  as  a  surgeon  or  physician,  is  not  in  s  posi- 
tion to  deal,  except  in  so  far  as  to  repair  or  ameliorate  the 
local  affections  produced.  The  morbid  conditions  of  the 
system  leading  in  tome  way  to  disorders  of  the  dental 
tissues  ire,  various  and  dissimilar  in  their  nature ;  and  the 
exact  connection  between  such  morbid  conditions  snd  their 
effects  upon  the  teeth  is  not  well  understood.  In  this  way 
the  Hi«gn""«,  the  treatment,  and  the  removal  of  the  cause 
might  be  considered  more  properly  the  duty  of  the  general 
practitioner  than  of  the  specialist.  Up  to  a  very  recent 
date  this  has  been  more  particularly  the  esse,  dentists 
until  lately  having  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  been 
educated  with  a  view  to  proficiency  in  tha  mechanical 
rather  than  tha  surgical  department  of  their  profession ; 
while  what  surgical  knowledge  they,  in  a  few  cases,  did 
acquire  was  confined  to  certain  facts  connected  exclusively 
with  the  organs  upon  which  they  were  expected  to  operate. 
From  the  Zoned  for  3d  June  1878  it  appears  that  not 
much  mora  than  fifty  of  all  the  numerous  body  of  so- 
called  surgeon-dentists  of  the  United  Kingdom  then  poa- 
sassed  in  reality  any  medical  or  surgical  diploma  at  alL 


ipsratavsly  of  late  jests  teat  dentistry  baa  oocuplad 
anything  like  a  properly  recognised  poatttoa  among  the  different 
"T  .minor  surgery  j  for  loaf  it  was  practised  to  a  large 
.peradded  means  of  livelihood  by  penoai  seaegsd  in 
_  rait,  and  without  any  professional  education  whatever. 
Tba  fclrxltwiith,  oerbor,  watchmaker,  and  othen  of  tha  suns  class 
van  tin  datitiata  of  nary  village  and  country  ton ;  wbUs  urn'  la 
SOB*  of  our  lsnjsr  cities  dentists  of  th*  kind  wan  till  lately  to  ba 
found  pnutlalnf  ondsr  the  vsry  shadow  of  uniienitf.ea  sad  medical 
BuhooU,  The  explanation  of  this  rami  to  tava  bee  that  more  tooth- 
drswlns;  ccnitltnud  tba  luigicel  dentistry  of  the**  days  ,■  and  as  the 
opsiatloB  Is  one  rtarnaniHrin;  unseujar  strength  and  manual  deitarfty 
more  than  anatomical  knowledge  or  surgical  akin,  and  waa  performed 
aa  aaceeaafdlly  In  many,  eases  by  the  Irregular  ss  by  tha  regular 
practitioners,  it  bad  not  many  attractions  for  medical  men.     It  was 

not  fail  with  pre— "-• ' '■  ■'■■- 

entitle  there 

which  ne»»v_- ,.--- 

to  qualified  or  unqualified  practitioners  ra  this  particular  branch,  la 
ISM  or  1B11  this  state  of  marten  seems  to  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  ths  profession,  since,  after  much  consideration,  some  anaiety 
ins  manifested  by  its  more  raepeotebl*  msmbsn  to  be  noognlsod  la 
tba  osw  Medical  Act  cf  181S,  than  being  Introduced  by  far  Jsnss 
Graham.  Both  than  sad  later,  ho-erot,  tha  folly  qualified  medical 
msa  objected  to  ths  fractionally  qualified  being  made  to  appear  as  on 
an  equal  footing  with  themselves.  Ths  profession  may  at  this  tune 
be  said  to  hava  divided  itaalf  late  throe  rations-  -1st,  those  whs 

-.-  „   .__„_   ■_„ ..„_.   Sa,thosewaa 

alksowiasti. 
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A  special  aramination  in  dentistry  now  exist*  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon*  of  England  for 
students  training  in  that  profession,  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
formation being  required  in  various  branch  ee  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  A  curriculum  of  studyin  thf*e  departments  has  bean 
arranged ;  and  candidates  who  can  produce  certificate*  of 
attendance  on  it  are  admitted  for  examination,  and,  if  found 
fit,  receive  a  certificate  entitling  them  to  practise  ai  dentist*. 

In  America  thii  special  system  has.  for  long  been  adopted 
and  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  College*  of 
dentistry  are  established  in  many  of  the  leading  cities  there, 
each  with  what  they  designate  a  faculty  of  profeaaon  in  tha 
■    a  department*  of  the  art.     In  the  Denial  Comet, 


impraheud 
,  dental  p 


in,  Ac     Tha  professorships  in 
'  those  of  mechanical  dentistry. 


o  be  «30, 
onrricnlnm  and  patted 

In  the  medical  schools  and  eiamining  boardi  in  Scotland 
all  this  is  different.  No  special  or  partial  diploma  ia  there 
gj  ran  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  or  other  licensing 
body,  while  diaaaiaa  of  the  teeth  and  adjacent  structure* 
an  understood  to  bo  made  subjects  of  lecture  aud  examina- 
tion in  the  tame  manner  at  other  regional  or  special 
diseases  occurring  in  the  practice  of  medicine  or  surgery  ; 
and  great  as  the  improvement*  certainly  are  which  inch 
arrangement*  as  those  of  England  and  America  are  on 
the  old  system,  still  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  it  is  likely, 
that  ere  long  practitioners  devoting  themselves  to  dental 
enrgery  will— like  oculists,  or  annate,  or  obstetricians, 
other  physicians  or  surgeons  restricting  themselves  to 
■electing  one  branch  of  practice  in  preference  to  another — 
be  at  the  same  time  frilly  qualified  medical  men. 

JFmber  of  TtttK}— The  complement  of  teeth  in  the  adult 
human  subject  amounts  to  3S — 16  ia  the  upper,  and  16  in 
the  lower  jaw.  These  are  divided  into  what  are  termed  in- 
cisors, casinos,  bicuspid*  or  small  grinders,  and  molara  or 
the  Urge  grinding  teeth.  The  order  in  which  these  different 
forma  of  teeth  are  placed  in  each  jaw  is  the  following. : — 
there  are  four  incisors  in  front ;  immediately  behind  these 
on  each  side  is  placed  the  canine  or  eye  tooth ;  next  come 
the  bicuspids,  two  on  each  side ;  and  behind  these  again 
are  placed  on  each  side  the  three  molar  teeth,  tha  last  of 
which  is  sometimes  termed  the  wisdom  tooth,  from  its  j 
rally  appearing  so  late  as  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five. 

In  the  infant  or  milk  teeth,  or,  aa  they  era  more 


aed  In  this  way  to  b*  subordinate  to  fo  U  j  qv 

8d,  thou,  who  advocated  dentirta  bring  sltoga 
mrewni,  ud  hiring  (  cullegs  and  ■  diploma  of 

Uniaej,  however,  of  dmirliig  to  appear  a  kl , 

■gain  teased  to  predominate,  u  the  idea  of  tha  daotsl  college  Bid 

diploma  wm  abandoned  tor  tha  prcapect  of  bains;  attuned  Is  soma 

war  or  other  to  tha  Bovsl  Collaga  of  Bnrfeou  -*  ~-  '     '      " 

dime.  J.H™  then  presented,  however,   ware  not 

them  an  found  still  to  axKt.     A  fall  medical  t 

was  alwsvs  deemed  desirable  by  those  beat 

tha  obstacle  had  baea  the  meehaincel  sequin 

required  end  which  would  have  to  ba  added  to  a  sanjaca'a  qnjJiflrai- 

turae,  en  arrangement  entailing  a  very  protracted  period  of  -^intln 

t,...  „>. —  ...  „.u_,  ___,..,  , ....    .-£    ap  aotjtlvethe 

hariahipa  on  provled*! 
to  the  prescribed  claaaei  and  oonautatad  lotaavlsgaaj  ooan  mm 

exdnilialv  confined  to  London.     All  than  repreesatetioo  wan, 
hovarar,  aat  aaida    and  tn  1863  tha  dental  cmttSnsla  of  the  OoHatfS  of 
HlTT"1*  of  — t?"*  netloed  above  was  etteMlahed. 
i  For  anstumv  of  the  dmtsl  rratsm  lee  p.xB3  oftha  preeent  volnrne. 


periy  denominated,  the  temporary  tooth,  the  number  aud 
class  of  those  organs  It  different  Here  only  30  members 
of  tha  aeries  exist,  and  are  divided  into  four  incisors,  two 
canines,  and  four  molar  teeth,  similarly  placed — ten  in  each 
jew.  The  four  temporary  molar  teeth  represent  or  rather 
precede  the  four  bicuspid  teeth  of  the  adult  set,  while  thu 
six  molara  above  and  below  of  the  adult  are  not  repre- 
sented in  the  temporary  set  at  alL  In  other  words,  the 
true  permanent  molar  teeth  have  no  predecessors, 

Dtntilio*. — The  temporary  aet  appear,  or  are  cut, 
aa  follows.  The  two  lower  central  iiiriiiora  appear  bot\>  eon 
tha  sixth  and  eighth  months  of  infant  life— these  are 
generally  succeeded  in  a  few  week*  by  those  of  the  upper 
jaw ;  the  two  lateral  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  next  appear 
about  tha  eighth  or  ninth  month,  end  those  of  the  lower 
jaw  quickly  follow ;  tha  anterior  molar*  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  out  about  the  twelfth,  fourteenth,  or  sixteenth  month, 
and  those  of  the  upper  jaw  immediately  after ;  tha  canine* 
appear  about  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  month,  generally 
those  in  the  upper  jaw  first ;  and  before  the  age  of  two 
and  a  half  years  the  second  milk  molara  have  usually  com- 
menced to  appear,  thus  completing  the  temporary  aet  of 
teeth  at  tha  age  of  about  three  years. 

The  temporary  set  of  teeth  bean  to  be  shed  between  the 
sixth  and  eighth  year*  of  life.  Previous  to  this,  however, 
the  first  permanent  molar*  are  cut,  generally  about  the  ago 
of  seven.  These  are  followed  by  the  central  and  then  by 
the  lateral  incisors.  Next  come  the  anterior  bicuspid* 
about  nine  years  old ;  the  posterior  about  ten  or  eleven ; 
the  canines  about  twelve ;  the  second  molars  at  thirteen ; 
and  the  last  molars,  or  wisdom  teeth,  from  the  eighteenth 
to  the  twenty-fifth  yean  of  life.  Deviation*  from  the  order 
and  time  of  appearance  of  both  seta  occur,  but  tha  above 
may  be  regarded  a*  the  general  rule  in  the  evolution  of  tlw 
temporary  and  permanent  teeth  of  tha  human  subject 

Striata*  and  Form  of  Teeth.— Tbo  structure  of  both 
set*  may  be  said  to  ba  the  same.  The  body  of  each  tooth  U 
composed  of  a  dense  bony  substance  termed  dentine;  This 
ia  invested  on  the  crown  by  a  cap  of  still  mora  dense 
material  termed  enamel ;  while  the  root,  or  fang,  ia  coated 
externally  by  a  layer  of  a  softer  substance,  closely  resemb- 
ling ordinary  bone,  and  termed  cement  In  the  centre  of 
each  fang,  and  extending  into  the  body  of  the  tooth,  ia  a 
hollow  canal  termed  the  pnlp  cavity,  for  the  passage  of 

In  form  the  incisors  of  both  jaws  are  amgle-fanged,  at 
are  also  tha  <-"'"«ei  The  bicuspids  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
also  single-fanged,  while  those  or  the  upper  jaw  are  occa- 
sionally double  fanged,  or  have  a  single  fang  bifid  at  its 
extremity.  The  lower  molara,  both  temporary  and  per- 
manent posset*  two  fangt,  one  behind  tha  other.  These 
two  fang*  are  widely  separated  in  the  temporary  molara ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  posterior  molar*  of  the 
permanent  aet  they  are  not  uncommonly  united  into  one. 
The  upper  molars  of  both  seta  possess  three  fangs — two 
external  or  cheek  fangs  placed  one  behind  the  other,  and 
a  third  situated  on  that  aide  of  the  tooth  next  the  palate. 

No  such  spaces  exist  between  any  of  the  teeth  in  tha 
dtntfil  arch  of  man  a*  occur  in  the  lower  an i mala.,  In  this 
way,  when  the  jaw  ia  small,  or  where  unusually  rapid  or 
aimdtaneotu  appearance  of  the  member*  of  the  eecend,  or 
persistence  of  those  of  the  Ant  aet  occur*,  irregularity  of 
the  teeth  result*.  This  ia  sometimes  JMreeead  by  the 
evolution  of  supernumerary  teeth,  these  being  generally 
out  of  the  line  of  the  others  ;  and  occasionally  matters  are 
rendered  worse  by  the  natural  teeth  being  themselves  of 
unusually  large  aLas.  Oases  also  occur  in  which  thennmber 
of  the  teeth  it  defective,  and  some  rare  instance*  have  been 
recorded  where  these  organ*  never  appeared  at  aQ. 

Tha  remedy  in  cases  of  dental  irregularity  is  to  remove 


Dentistry 

by  enaction  such  teeth  es  are  in  the  way,  ud  by 
nmrbrtiiiil  eonbirenoee,  known  m  regulating  plate*,  to 
ermly  pmin  fa  ooeh  *  MM  u  wfll  mm  the  ewpfaced 
tooth  at  teeth  into  their  normal  position,  ud  retain  them 
thereto  sorMttensaftarwnrde.  BnApUNUiooMtnuUd 
on  tfst  mm  principle*,  ud  id  tha  mm'  iritririak.  aa  the 
mm  of  ariinekl  sett,  which  wiU  oome  to  be  treated  tot 


of  Mntolimgnhritf.  This  ta  frttinently  observable  wbj 
it  a  tha  upper  osninea  which  are  mirpJaoed.  Hum  tea 
when  MpMMfc  u  they  often  do,  outside  and  mneh  the 
the  necks  of  the  adjoining  teeth,  oooopy  *  long  time 

iMMCMfj  Mi  fa  MMM  MM  thp  tJWWW  portion  Of  1 


for  their  almost  perfect  "~ywl  during 
TW  mm  thing  mm*,  bat  to  a  mi  marked  extent,"in  tbt 
mm  of  ooa  teeth ;  fa  general,  however,  nature  require* 
to.be  Matetaj  by  art  in  tonal  vwj,  as  ha*  bean  abore  indi- 
cated, where  the  irregularity  eziita  to  any  great  amount. 

Ditto**  qf  Tatti— The  teeth  being  lii ' 
Eke  other  etrootaree  in  the  animal  body, 
Soma  of  the  Mm  hear  n' 
chamiealtfaaoaipoMtioo,  such  at 


with,  and  accompanied  and  preceded  by  vital  action,  that  to 
eonaidar  it  ai  a  mere  ehemieel  or  physical  Mica  would  be 
pathoiogieally  incorrect  Various  arguments  bare  been 
advanced  by  lie  advocates  in  support  of  tha 


in  support  of  tha  chamieal  the 
aver  logenioua  or  apeeions  th 
it  not  eight  appear,  they  fail  to  explain  many  phsnosnn 
in  the  origin,  the  period  of  occurrence,  and  the  stage*  ei 
pragma  of  thia  die  teas,  nnlam  the  vital  element  fa  I 


decay  of  the  teeth,  may  briefly  be 
ig  fa  a  previous  impart  est  development, 
at  in  tha  aeoam  of  some  morbid  action  interfering  with  tha 
nutrition  or  vitality  of  their  tissues,  Una  rendering  them 
Sable  to  any  deatraetrre  agencies  to  whkh  bey  amy  be 
■nbjeoted,  by  which  they  become  diaorganiaad,.diaintegratod, 
and  broken,  down,  leaving  tha  aanaitiTa  palp  expoeed, 
ain  hi  "— J"*^.  especially  when  the 
e  protective  tooth  eahttanee  has  been 
e  the  process  of  decay  ii  inafdione  ud 
advent  ia  then  supposed  to  hare  bean 
■widen,  and  its  progress  more  ipaady  than  haa  really  been 
the  ease.  .  This,  however,  in  many  instance*  arises  from 
the  rendition  of  marten  being  overlooked  until  tha  enamel. 


i  deetnietion  longest,  being  n 


falling  in,  rerealt  for  the  finrt  time  the  cavity  existing  nn- 
dsneeth.  Pain,  probably  alao  for  the  ftmt  time,  ia  than 
experienced  from  expoanre  and  irritation  of  the  dentinal 
palp,  ud  toothache,  as  it  la  termed,  ia  produced. 

Necrosis,  or  death  of  a  whole  tooth,  ia  another  leeion  to 
which  theeoorgans  sre.  liable.  This  may  result  from  either 
acute  or  chronic  inflammation  in  tha  tissues  conneetfag 
them  with  the  jaw,  or  from  a  blow,  or  from  any  other 
culm  I  nailing  to  their  vsscular- supply  being  cut  oft .  The 
necrosis  may  involve  tha  whole  tooth,  or  it  may  be  partial 
— as,  for  example,  wbere  it  ie  limited  to  one  fang  of 
a  multiple  fangad  tooth.  In  tinea  oaaaa  than  may  be  no 
breaking  down  of  texture,  but  the  tooth  becomes  discoloured, 
botopao,  extruded,  end  at  last  detached  from  ite  socket, 
from  which  after  a  time,  and  generally  after  considerable 
iiiieteinrai.  it  drops  ont 

Knwtneiij  or  a  morbidly  Tin  lie  mil  growth  of  certain 
parte  of  a  tooth,  being  in  almost  every  fnetenee  confined 
to  the  oement  anbatanoa  described  aa  oorerfag  the  fang  or 
bim,  fa  an  affection  somewhat  obscure  fa.  ite  outward 


symptoms.     Ik  k  generally 
%leadfagh 


dieeete  of  the  tooth,!* 

textnre*   covering   thl 

alveolus)  fa  whieh  it  hi  mi 

Hon  of  new  material  fa  the  a 

appear*  fa  nodaltr  misses  attached  to  or  surrounding  the 

apex  of  each  fang,  and  eoroetfau*  uniting  several  of  snob 

tun  into  one.    The  in  ami  lie  of  thfa  additteMl  and  fa- 


tor  by 


nofnot 


prewar* 


Murahria  a 


U  further  note  within  tha  unyielding  bony  socket  referred 

to  a«  a  meui  of  rendering  removal  of  the  tooth  mmeh  men 
diftoult,  owing  to  the  bolboua  extremity  of  the  w 
fangaetJngHkearivetinilaflxation.     Umerally.fci 
nhatoaehfa    ... 


obaonre  nam  of  a  lam  looaliaed  nature  e 
vicinity;  and  not  nnfraqnently  there  fa  found  round  the 
nocka  of  teeth  or  atnmpi  ao  affected  a  red  aiul  tumifled  eon- 
dhion  of  the  gum,  sufflsiantly  indicative  of  tha  atato  of 
matt™  helow  to  warrant  their  ntem. 

Alveolar  sheoeee,  or  gam  boil,  as  It  ia  popckrlydeaorato- 
eted,  fa  a  loeahaed  bmmm  going  on  to  mmmmm, 
and  generally  oonflned  to  the  tiaruea  lurrconding  the  apex 
of  a  tooth  fang.  The  pain  nioally  commeccea  with  a  feel- 
ing of  tend  em  at  end  enlargement  or  lengthening  of  the 

tha  whole  depth  of  the  root,  generally  to  a  greater  extent 
on  tha  enter  aide  of  the  Jaw.  The  face  aleo  beeomee 
■wolleo,  and  the  glande  fa  the  naighhnnrhood  of  the  jaw 
feel  enlarged  encT tender.  The  Tain  la  not  commonly  amy 
tinnooa,  bat  rather  remitting  in  ite  character,  aometimee 
reeling  altogether — only,  however,  to  be  followed  by  an  in- 
oraaaai  attack,  white  ite 
day  lead  in  many  caeee  to  very  en 
dhanrbanoe.    After  a  time  the  p 

makteita  way  to  the  urban,  aoaai „  __  ._...,„ 

alongaide  of  or  through  the  pnlp  cavity  of  tha  fang,  and 
very  frequently,  aa  tha  name  given  to  the  diaeaaa  indicates, 
by  pointing  and  difharfp^g  naelf  through  the  gum. 

gam,  tiie  matter  take*  a  more  indirect  couree  and  point* 

■ore  there  which  seldom  cloees  until  tan  tooth  or  atumrj  haa 

been  extracted.    At  an  early  stage  of  thii  di 

tioni  and  other  modes  of  relieiina  '  * 

good,  bat  eveenating  the  matter  t>_ 

extraction  of  the  offending  tooth  are  tha  only  reliable 

remedies  at  a  later  period. 

Teet/ung.— Whet  is  termed  dentition,  although  fa  ite 
widest  sense  properly  including  the  development  of  the 


eapecially  ae  it  ocean  fa  c 

or  milk  est,  during  the  period  of  early  inraoey.  me 
genesis,  incrementrSnd  evolution  of  these  organs  involve  so 
much  of  what  is  purely  physiologies],  and  wonkl  entail  tha 


only  the  Utter  stages  of  evolution  or  cutting  of  the  teeth 
can  be  referred  to  here.  Regarding  this  ooonrrenea,  the 
most  vague  and  contradictory  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained. Erroneous  notions  of  ite  nature,  and  of  tha  exact 
manner  in  whieh  to  account  for  many  of  its  phenomena, 
have  boon  and  still  ere  promulgated.  A  number  of  morbid 
luring  infancy  are  set  down  a*  cleerjy 
tooth's  penetration  of  ite  hsxnerhg 


attributable  to  the  t 
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occurrence ;  while  the  vjewa  advanced  with  reference  to  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  such  cases,  suppositional  or 
otherwise,  are  equally  varion*  and  conflicting.  The  pro- 
bable solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  that,  while  evil 
consequence*  may  in  certain  instances  be  traceable  to 
dentition,  the  frequency  and  importance  of  euch  casoj  is 
vary  much  exaggerated. 

Extrusion. — This  constitutes  the  most  important  opera- 
tion of  a  surgical  nature  falling  under  the  care  of  the  dentist, 
and  is  chiefly  ceiled  for  where  the  condition  of  the  tooth, 
from  disease  or  injury,  precludes  the  possibility  of  earing  it 
by  stopping  or  other  means.  The  operation  is  also  frequently 
resorted  to  where  the  Math  are  too  crowded  in  the  jaw,  or 
where  they  are  irremediably  misplaced,  or  where  super- 
numerary member!  of  the  series  exist  and  occasion  incon- 
venience. In  order  to  extract  any  tooth  successfully ,  there 
is  demanded  a  knowledge  of  what  its  configuration 
normally  ought  to  be,  and  of  the  proper  instrument  to  use  ; 
and,  along  with  these,  the  condition  to  which  decay  or 
other  disease  may  have  reduced  the  tooth  must  be  kept  in 
mind  while  proceeding  with  the  operation. 

I<1  seizing  a  tooth  in  order  to  its  extraction  the  pert 
upon  which  tha  hold  is  token  should  be  sufficiently  sound 
and  strong  to  withstand  the  force  necessary  for  dislodging 
the  fangs ;  and  to  obtain  anch  a  hold  it  ia  necessary  to 
thrust  the  grasp  of  tha  instrument  as  far  at  possible 
beyond  the  Spot  affected  by  decay.  It  should  then  be 
detached  from  the  walls  of  its  socket  in  that  direction 
where  least  resistance  is  likely  to  be  met  This  must  be 
judged  of  according  to  circumstances,  but  in  general  ia 
indicated  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
structures  concerned.  After  being  thus  loosened  it  has 
merely  to  be  lifted  from  the  jaw  to  complete  the  operation. 
Bometimea  a  tooth  ia  to  firmly  secured  in  the  jaw  that  its 
own  tissue  will  give  way  before  it  will  separate  from  the 
alveolar  cavity  in  which  it  is  fixed.  This  ia  particularly 
the  ease  in  friable  teeth ;  and  frequently  even  in  the 
strongest  teeth  the  root  or  fangs  may  be  malformed  or 
bunt,  or  secured  in  such  S  manner  ae  renders  their  extrac- 
tion extremely  difficult  or  altogether  .impossible  by  any 
ordinary  means. 

The  instruments  employed  in  extraction  may  be  divided 
into  those  which  grasp  the  tooth  between  their  blades  and 
literally  extract  or  draw  it  out,  such  aa  forceps,  and  those 
which  apply  the  dislodging  force  by  acting  as  a  lever  in 
the  manner  of  a  crow  bar,  anch  instrument*  being  termed 
elevators.  The  key,  an  instrument  of  great  power,  but 
now  very  properly  almost  disused,  partaken  in  a  measure 
of  the  properties  of  both  these  instruments,  but  that  in  a 
rery  imperfect  and  disadvantageous  manner.  In  some 
rare  cases,  however,  it  may  be  found  of  much  service  whan 
used  with  circumspection.  It  is  impossible  hare  to  enter 
into  detail  legarding  the  different  forms  of  forceps, 
elevators,  end  other  instruments  required  in  dental  surgery ; 
but  one  great  principle  may  be  laid  down'  with  respect  to 
all  of  them,  which  applies  especially  to  forceps,  and  that  is 
that  their  form  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  consistently 
with  fitting  and  grasping  securely  the  particular  tooth  they 
are  intended  to  remove,  and  with  conveniently  reaching 
that  {art  of  the  mouth  in  which  it  it  situated. 

Regulation  of'Tath.—Ia  the  extraction  of  teeth  for  the 
purposotof  affording  space  iu  cases  of  dental  irregularity 
from  overcrowding,  it  often  ' 


healthy  organ,  and  before  doing  so 
teeth  certain  questions  present  themselves  for  consideration. 
Unless  there  be  a  fair  probability  of  such  a  step  being  sue 
easarful  it  endangers  the  loss  of  two  teeth  should  tha 
originally  misplaced  one  be  so  objectionable  and  so  unyield- 
ing to  treatment  as  to  require  this.  In  the  temporary  set 
Use  principal  disadvantage  connected  with  the  removal  of 


any  of  their  number  is  when  to  nuke  room  tor  on*  par- 
manant  tooth  two  or  more  temporary  ones  would  require 
extraction, — as  of  course  space  ia  thus  provided  at  tha) 
expense  of  the  second  permanent  tooth,  for  which  one  of 
the  two  temporary  ones  was  keeping  a  place.  In  this  set, 
however,  the  objection  to  removal  of  any  of  its  series  ia 
greatly  obviated  by  the  fact  that,  while  tha  teeth  are  very 
soon  to  be  lost  at  all  event*,  tha  jaw  ia  increasing  in  size 
and  progressively  affording  more  and  mora  room  itself  for 
the  incoming  second  set  Along  with  extraction,  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  pressure  requires  to  be  applied 
to  the  misplaced  teeth  in  order  to  effect  their  regulation. 
This  has  generally  to  he  continuously  kept  up  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  and  in  many  cases  requires  to  be  main- 
tained after  tha  teeth  have  been  restored  to  their  natural 
position  in  order  to  keep  them  there  until  they  seem  settled 
in  the  new  locality.  Various  forms  of  what  are  called 
regulating  plates  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  applying  pres- 
sure jn  this  manner,  and  may  be  said  generally  t  j  consist 
of  a  framework  fitted  and  fixed  to  die  adjoining  teeth 
something  in  the  same  manner  as  an  artificial  set,  and  cal- 
culated to  afford  a  fixed  point  or  fulcrum  from  which  to  act 
on  the  tooth  to  be  moved. 

In  disease  of  the  dental  tissues  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  remove  the  affected  organ  ;  anch  an  extreme  measure  as 
this  is  only  called  for  when  other  remedial  means  have 
failed,  or  appear  hopeless.  The  chief  of  all  dental  diseases 
demanding  the  dentist's  oars  is,  aa  has  been  already  stated, 
that  known  as  caries,  or  decay.  It  is  this  affection  directly 
or  indirectly  that  leads  to  by  far  the  larger  number  of  ex- 
traction* performed  ,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
extraction  is  the  only  remedy  at  our  command.  Many 
teeth  are  extracted  which  might  be  saved,  and  the  principal 
method  by  which  this  can  be  effected  is  by  what  is  termed 
stopping,  or  plugging,  or  filling  the  teeth. 

Stopping. — The  operation  of  stopping  a  decay  ad  tooth  con- 
sists in  cleaning  out  the  carious  cavity  and  removing  all 
the  softened  or  disintegrated  tissue,  and  shaping  and  trim- 
ming it  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  form  fit  for  receiving  and 
retaining  the  material  with  which  it  is  to  be  filled-  up. 
Along  with  these  proceedings  it  in  general  becomes 
necessary  to  di""nwn  the  sensitive  condition  in  which  the 
interior  surface  of  the  prepared  cavity  ia  left,  to  remove  or 
destroy  any  of  the  vascular  and  highly  nervous  pulp  which 
may  be  protruding  into  it,  and  to  subdue  any  inflammation 
and  arrest  any  discharge  which  may  have  been  going  on 
in  the  fang.  Various  applications  and  other  remedial 
measures  are  retorted  to  for  these  purposes,  the  most 
common  being  die  applying  for  a  time  some  of  the  more 
convenient  escharotics  on  a  plug  inserted  into  and  left 
within  the  eleaned-out  cavity  till  this  end  is  achieved. 
When  thus  prepared,  the  cavity  ia  ready  to  be  filled  with 
whatever  substance  has  been  selected  to  replace  the  lost 
tissue,  and  as  nearly  m  possible  to  restore  the  contour  of 
'the  tooth.  The  substances  employed  as  permanent  stop- 
pings are  generally  metallic.  Gold  in  the  form  of  foil,  or 
in  that  condition  known  as  sponge  gold,  tin  in  the  form 
of  foil,  and  »""1g»"'«,  composed  of  various  metals  either 
in  a  simple  or  compound  condition  combined  with  mercury, 
are  the  principal  materiala  in  use  as  stoppings.  The 
oxyohloridea,  from  their  being  capable  of  insertion  in  a 
plastic  state,  and  quickly  acquiring  a  density  and  hardness 
approaching  that  of  tooth  bona,  are  also  favourites  with 
many  at  serviceable  fillings  ;    and  various ,  preparations  of 

Ci-percba,  gum  resin*,  sulphur,  and  other  matters  have 
been  known  as  valuable,   though  not  very  durable, 
when  employed  in  certain  cases. 

in  the  insertion  of  a  gold  or  other  foil  filling  i* 
can  be  acquired  by  experience  alone.     The 
general  principles  are  that,  the  cavity  being  prepared  and 
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1>    tilted*. 

dandcoueolidt 


■p  a  mass  filling  otery  put  of  lie  vacant  spec*  with  a 
uniform  consistency  of  metal  which,  whan  finished,  ought 
to  present  the  feeling  of  being  as  hard  s*  ■  piece  of  solid 
gold. 

The  other  fillings  ue  more  easily  dealt  with.  The  Mm 
careful  preparatory  ttepe  ere  requisite  in  all  fillings,  bnt  the 
insertion  of  the  plug  in  MfctlgeM  end  other  stopping!  being 
performed  while  the  materiel  is  in  a  plattie  condition,  the 
process  ie  rendered  much  mora  simple,  lite  cavity  should 
be  completely  fined,  but  not  over-filled,  and  the  «m»Tg»m» 
ought  to  be  need  with  a*  little  mercury  es  ii  at  ell  possible, 
a.  number  of  instrument*  en  necessary  for  effecting  all 
these  various  manipulations,  but  to  describe  them  here 
would  be  es  unintelligible  as  it  appears  unnecessary. 
Excavators,  enamel  cutters,  burr  heed  drills,  points, 
phjggers,  burnishers,  &c,  ere  only  some  of  those  required; 
while  their  modi*  of  um  ere  cither  by  the  hand  or  by 
mechanical-  apparatus,  such  M  what  ere  termed  burring, 
engines.  At.  Stopping  mey  be  regarded  a*  one  of  the  most 
valuable  operations  in  modem  dentistry  ;  and  although  it  is 
no  guarantee  that  the  tooth  stopped  is  ever  after  safe  from 
the  renewed  attach  of  caries  any  more  than  its  unstopped 
neighbours  are  from  its  original  attack,  yet  it  is  surprising 
bow  few  well-filled  teeth  are  lost  by  cerise  recommencing 
in  the  stopped  cavity. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  teeth  and  jaws  are 
subject  to  ■  number  of  disorders  end  lesion*  which  it  would 
be  out  of  piece  here  to  do  more  than  enumerate.  Fracture 
red  dislocation  of  the  teeth,  ulceration  and  absorption  of 
the  gum,  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  the  jaw,  alteration  in 
"  is  of  the  month,  the  deposit  of  tartar  or  salivary 
r  in  the  salivary,  ducts,  the  effect  of 
poisonous  agent*  on  the  teeth,  jaws, 
•ad  mouth  generally, — these  and  the  like  matter*  ere  all 
of  much  interest,  and  mors  or  leas  connected  with  dentistry 
proper.  But  for  information  in  regard  to  them  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  the  various  excellent  publications  treat- 
ing of  them,  which  hare  appeared  in  eonsiderahle  numbers 
since  dental  surgery  hes  occupied  more  notice  and  taken 
a  plsce  a*  one  of  the  recognised  apeejalities  of  medicine. 

iftcAanical  dextiMry,  properly  so  called,  consists  In  the 
construction  of  artificial  substitute*  to  supply  the  piece  of 
lost  teeth.  Stopping  and  such  like  operations  might  also 
be  classed  with  mechanical  dentistry  as  contrasted  with 
purely  surgical  treatment ;  as  yet,  however,  these  matters 
an  not  quite  decided;  and  the  day  when  the  dental  surgeon 
and  the  mechanical  dentist — like  the  ophthalmia  surgeon 
sad  the  optician — should  each  occupy  a  separate  sphere  has 
sot  arrived.'  All  that  can  here  be  given  is  a  mere  outline 
of  the  principles  involved  in  mechanical  dentistry.  The 
■abject  is  one  comprehending  e  knowledge  of  many  depart- 

pmcesss*  earned  on  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth, 
would  be  useless  and  inexpedient. 

The  removal  of  roots  end  stomps  as  a  preparatory  step 
in  the  fitting  of  artificial  teeth  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by 
ike  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  length  of  time  which 
on  be  afforded  for  cicatrization  and  absorption  of  the 
alveolar  walla  and  gum  ;  the  presence  of  adjoining  teeth  ta- 
bs left  (tending,  especially  front  teeth ;  the  fitness  of  the 
patient  for  the  operation  of  extraction,  these-  and  other 
cuvumstancet  must  determine  whet  amount  of  surgical 
preparation  ia  to  precede  the  supply  i  ng  of  false  teeth.  A* 
s  generet  rule,  the  clearer  the  gums  are  of  stumps  and 
deetyed  teeth  the  better;  but  at  the  aame  time  certain  ad- 
vantages, transitory  as  they  may  be,  are  in  some  instance* 
to  be  derived  from  their  retention. 


lb*  jaw,  gum,  and  teeth  being  then  considered  it  in  a 
suitable  condition,  the  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  obtain 
a  plaster  oast  of  the  parts, — "  the  mods!,"  as  it  is  termed. 
This  it  done  by  preening  softened  beeswax  or  some  similarly 
plastic  composition  against  thsm  until  they  are  imbedded 
and  leave  an  impression  in  it,  giving  an  enact  mould  of  the 
gums,  remaining  teeth,  and  all  other  parts  on  its  removal 
Plaster  of  Paris  is  now  ran  into  the  mould  so  obtained,  and 
when  tiiis  i*  aet  and  hardened  a  perfect  facsimile  of  the 
structures  to  be  fitted  is  the  result. 

Any  further  proceedings  now  depend  upon  the  mods  and 
material  in  which  the  future  artificial  set  i*  to  be  con- 
structed. Every  set  of  artificial  teeth  oonsiits  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  lost  organ*,  modelled  in  a  species  of  porcelain, 
and  mounted  upon  a  base  adjusted  to  the  gum  and  remain- 
ing natural  teeth.  This  bass  is  manufactured  in  a  variety 
of  materials,  the  principal  of  which  are — (1)  metal  plate, 
of  gold,  platinum,  silver,  or  different  alloy*;  (2)  vulcanised 
caoutchouc,  or  vulcanite,  ss  it  is  called ;  arid  (3)  celluloid 
bate,  a  composition  of  collodion  and  camphor,  which 
ha*  not  been  long  enough  tested  as  yet  to  rank  with  the 
other  substances ;  while  (1)  the  teeth  may  be  mounted 
merely  with  as  much  extraneous  material  as  will  support 
a  pin  or  pivot  by  which  they  may  be  attached  as  new 
crowns  to  a  root  in  which  such  pivot  ia  firmly  inserted. 
Whan  it  is  intended  that  the  ban  shall  be  of  gold  or  other 
plate,  a  motal  die  and  counter  have  to  be  made  from  the 
plaster  model,  between  which  die*  the  plate  U  embossed, 
and  the  requisite  form  obtained.  The  die  and  counter  die 
are  generally  made  the  one  in  line  or  gun  metal,  the  other 
In  lead  or  fan;  and — unlike  the  dies  from  which  jewellery 
pattern*,  Ac,  are  embossed,  and  which  may  serve  for 
thousands  of  time* — the  dental  dies,  having  served  to 
emboss  the  plate  for  one  patient,  are  of  no  further  use  for 
any  other  cue.  The  plat*  being  thus  far  advanced  next 
requires  to  be  adjusted  to  the  mode  in  which  the  patient 
close*  the  opposing  jaw  or  teeth  against  it  in  shutting  the 
mouth— in  other  words,  the  "bite"  has  to  be  taken,  and  the 
artificial  teeth,  which  are  to  be 'mounted  on  the  plate, 
arranged  accordingly.  Any  fastenings  supporting  or  steady- 
ing the  est  have  also  to  be  adjusted;  and  after  this,  if  every- 
thing ha*  gone  well,  the  false  aet  should  be  ready  for 
placing  in  its  destined  locality  and  for  nss  by  the  wearer. 

Should  it  be  proposed  to  make  the  base  of  vulcanite, 
celluloid  base,  or  a  similar  material,  a  different  mode  of 
procedure  must  be  adopted.  These  materials  necessitate  a 
greater  bulk  of  substance  occupying  the  mouth  than  is  the 
case  where  metal  plate  is  employed.  This,  however,  is  in 
some  cases  an  advantage— since,  for  instance,  where  the 
gum  baa  been  greatly  diminished  in  sine  through  absorption, 
it  requires  some  bulk  of  material  to  restore  ths  part*  to  their 
normal  tile,  and  to  give  the  former  natural  expression  to 
the  features.  In  preparing  a  vnlcanite  base  no  metal  die 
ia  necessary.  The  base  ia  built  np  in  wax  directly  ou  the 
plaster  model,  and  the  porcelain  teeth  adjusted  in  their 
place*,  the  bit*  and  attachment*  being  carefully  attended 
to,  a*  described  in  speaking  of  plate  cases.  The  set  thus 
made  np,  and  presenting  the  exact  counterpart  of  what  the 
finished  work  is  in  tended  to  be,  is  now,  after  testing  it  and 
finding  it  correct  and  perfect  in  the  month,  imbedded  in 
Paris  plaster  as  follow*.  A  small  box,  or  "  flask,"  as  it  is 
denominated,  of  iron  or  other  metal,  like  one  saucer 
inverted  on  the  top  of  another,  is  opened  and  the  model 
with  the  wax-built  set  on  it  is  placed  in  the.  lower  saucer, 
which  i*  then  filled  np  with  plaster  to  the  level  of  the  wax 
set  This  being  allowed  to  harden  it  soaped  or  oiled  all 
over  ita' surface,  and  the  lid  of  the  flask,  or  whet  corres- 
ponds to  the  upper  saucer,  is  now  placed  upon  the  under 
portion  of  tha  flask.  An  opening  in  this  covering  portion 
enable*  plaster  to  be  next  poured  into  ft  till  the  inclosed 
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wax-mounted  eat  it  shnt  up  like  i  fowl  in  the  heart  of 

stony  covering.  On  the  two  halve*  of  tha  flask  being 
asperated,  the  set  of  eoniM  remain*  firmly  aerated  in  the 
lower  portion.  Boiling  water  is  sow  poured  o»er  it,  and 
tha  wax  thus  malted  out,  leaving  the  porcelain  teeth  ui  " 
turbod  and  m  tit*.  A  cavity  h  thus  left  whan  the 
aid™  of  the  flask  an  again  closed,  representing  exactly  the 
form  of  the  wax  removed.  Raw  Tulcanita,  o  ■  whatever  other 
material  of  the'Jdnd  ii  to  be  need,  ia  now  introdnosd 
with  eare  into  the  apaoa  thus  left  by  the  removal  of  the 
wax.  The  two  tidea  of  the  fluk  are  next  bronght  together 
and  maintained  there  by  tha  pressure  of  a  clamp  and 
arrow.  Hie  whole  ia  than  planed  In  a  Teasel  termed  a 
vulcaniier,  where  it  ia  subjected,  for  the  apaoa  of  from  an 
hour  and  ■  quarter  to  two  noma  or  more,  to  tha  action  of 
■team  at  a  temperature  ranging  op  to  320*  Fahr.,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  tha  piece  will  be  found  hard  and  ready 
for  naianing  and  polishing  ae  may  be  daairabn.  In  firing 
and  manipulating  tha  celluloid  base  some  modification  of 
Qua  process  is  required,  but  as  yet  the  substance  ia  com- 
paratively little  used,  and  would  scarcely  justify  farther 
remark  in  this  place. 

What  it  tanned  a  pivot  tooth,  again,  it  an  artificial 
tooth  having  a  metal  or  aomatimet  a  wooden  pin  firmly 
attached  to  it ;  and  (hit  being  inaarUd  into  tha  opened 
pulp  cavity  of  a  healthy  fang,  the  artificial  forma  a  secure 
and  very  perfect  substitute'  for  the  original  crown  when 
destroyed  by  caries,  broken  off,  or  otherwise  lost 

The  use  of  artificial  teeth,  especially  by  those  previously 
I  to  Warn,  requires  considerable  prai  ' 


The  larger  the  artificial 
aat^ — that  is,  the  greater  the  number  of  teeth  replaced, — 
the  greater  tha  difficulties  and  the  mora  the  discomfort  ex 
parieneed.     Time,  howerer,  works  wonders  hers  asm  many 

set  which  nam  hat  fitted  well,  or  one  which  ow=ng  to 
many  yean  of  uae  does  not  fit  wall,  being  felt  so  com- 
fortable, through  mere  habit  of  wearing  It,  that  on  a  new 
and  perfectly  fitting  set  being  made,  tha  old  one,  with  all 
its  faults,  ia  preferred  to  tha  other.  A  few  days'  wear, 
however,,  of  the  new  one  generally  brings  all  the  ahort- 


_■     Of     the     Old    glaringly     out     OH 

attempted  to  be  worn.     And  in  the  tarn 

or  two's  perseverance  generally  enables  any  ordinary  set 
be  worn  and  used  with  comfort  and  facility  even  bypatiex 
who  an  for  the  (but  time  under  tha  dentist's  can,  Verio 
modes  of  fixation  are  adopted  for  the  retaining  of  artificial 
teeth  in  their "' 


'Row  situation.     Atmospheric  pressure,  o 
it  Is  termed,  ia  tha  simplest  of  an,  bain, 


merely  the  hold  established  between  the  palate  and'the  set 
a  wet  leather  "  sucker  " 
nathod  b  by  what  are 
termed  "  spiral  springs,"  a  mode  only  applicable,  however. 


and  sometimes  one  or  other  method  ia  tha  only  one 
at  all  possible  to  ba  adopted.  This,  however,  la  seldom  a 
difficult  matter  to  decide  by  any  one  who  haa  had  much 

experience  of  either  the  operating  mom,  or  the  dental  work- 

The  art  of  dentistry  ia  difficult  to  acquire,  and  com- 
prehends in  itself  process  ss  appertaining  to  several 
eeperete  branches  of  manufacture.     It  ia,  however,  an  art 


prolonged  through  the 
by  tb.*  use  of  artificial 
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DENTEH,  a  city  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
capital  of  tha  State  of  Colorado,  and  of  Arapahoe  county, 
occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  south  bank  of  tha 
South  Platte  river,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Cherry  creek, 
000  miles  west  of  the  Missouri, — its  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  tea  being  6267  feet.  The  town,  which  la  of 
recent  origin,  and  mostly  built  of  brick,  contains  some  large 

' lings  connected  with  the  State  administration, 

large  public  school,  a  State  library,  end  ehMahan 

_    _    x>  the  different  denominations.       It  forma  the 

centra  of   an  important  railway  system,  and   haa  several 

factories  engaged  m  smelting,  iron  founding,  and  wood  work, 

■idea  a  mint  far  assaying  gold  and  sflver  ore,  breweries,  wool 

ilia,  Ac     The  population,  which  numbered  4709  in  1870, 

d  was  estimated  at  10,000  in  1873,  is  rapidly  increasing. 

DEODAND    {Dm  dandum),   in    English    law,    was    a 

atonal  chattel  (any  animal  or  thing)  which,  on  account 

of  ita  having  caused  the  death  of  a  human  being,  was 

forfeited  to  the  king  for  pious  uses.    Blaeketone,  while  tracing 

in  the  custom  an  expiatory  design,  alludes  to  analogous 

Jewish  and   Greek  laws,1  which  required  that  that  what 

occasions  a  man's  death  should  be  destroyed.     In  such  usages 

the  notion  of  tha  punishment  of  an  animal  or  thing,  or  of  ita 

being  morally  affected  from  having  caused  the' death  of  a 

man,  seem*  to  ba  implied.     The  forfeiture  of  the  offending 


The  imputation  of  gi 
aadmala,  repugnant  at  it  it  to  ear  habits  of  thought,  ia  not 
aiatant  with  what  we  know  of  tha  ideas  of  unci  vilirod 
In  Engliah  law,  daodanda  came  to  be  regarded  aa 
forfeitures!  to  the  king;  and  the  roles  on  which  they 
depended  wen  not  easily  explained  by  any  key  in  the 
possession  of  the  old  commentators.  The  law  distinguished, 
tor  ■"«*"",  between  a  thing  in  motion  and  a  thing  stand- 
ing still.  If  a  horse  or  other  animal  in  motion  killed  a 
person,  whether  infant  or  adult,  or  if  a  cart  ran  over  him, 
it  was  forfeited  as  a  deodand.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
death  wen  caused  by  falling  from  a  cart  or  a  horse  at  rest, 
the  law  wait  tha  chattel  a  deodand  if  the  person  killed 
a  person  below  the  years 
ts  for  the  greater  severity 
againw  things  In  motion  by>aaying  that  in  anch  cases  the 
'  ttult,  an  explanation  which  ia 
and  would  certainty  not  account 

by  a  thing  not  in 
only  which  is  tha  t«""«J««fc«  cause  ia  forfeited,  ai 
man  ba  climbing  up  the  wheal  of  a  cart,  and  ia  killed  by 
falling  from  it,  tha  wheal  alone  it  a  deodand  •"  whereas, 
if  tha  cart  were  in  motion,  not  only  the  wheel  nut  all  that 
moves  along  with  it  (aa  the  cert  and  the  leading)  are 
forfeited.  A  similar  distinction  ia  to  be  found  in  Britton. 
Whan  a  man  ia  killed  by  a  vessel  at  rest  tha  cargo  ia  not 


deodand ;  whan  the  Teasel  is  under  sail,  hull  and  cargo  ai 
both  deodand.  For  the  distinction  between  the  death  of 
a  <MM  Had  tha  death  of  wn  adult  lllackstone  accounts  by 
that  the  ohild  "was  presumed   toennafree  of 


1  Compere  else  sea  mis  of  tin  Twelve  Tiblst,  by  wbfsa  aa  aanaal 
whisk  aal  brHswi  artssMsf  m%M  bs  sansadsrei  fa  Uta  of  «. 
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actual  ein,  and  therefore  needed  no  deodanc 
propitiatory  hum  j  bat  every  adult  wis  died  in  actual  sin 
stood  in  need  of  snch  atonement,  according  to  the  humane 
~****"I  of  the  founders  of   the    English    law."     Bit 


take  care  of  himself,  whereon  Blackttona  take  why  the 
owner  should  save  hi*  forfeiture  on  account  of  the  imbecility 
of  the  child,  which  ought  to  km  been  an  additional  mm 
"for  nation.  The  finding  of  a  jury  wa*  necessary  to  con- 
stitute •  deodand,  and  the  investigation  of  the  nine  of  the 
instrument  by  which  death  waa  censed  occupies  an 
important  place  among  the  provisions  of  onr  esrly  criminal 
law.  It  became  a  necessary  part  of  an  indictment  to  state 
the  nature  and  Talue  of  the  weapon  employed— as,  that 
the  stroke  was  given  by  a  certain  penknife,  of  the  wine  of 
sixpence — so  that  the  king  might  here  hi*  deodand. 
Accident*  on  the  high  tea*  did  not  cause  forfeiture,  being 
beyond  the  domain  of  the  common  law  ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  in  the  case  of  ships  in  fresh  water,  the  law  as 
quoted  above  from  Britton  held  good.  The  king  might 
grant  his  right  to  deodand*  to  another. 

In  Utter  times  these  forfeitures,  so  unintelligible  in  their 
purpose,  so  capricious  and  unjust  in  operation,  became 
extremely  unpopular ;  and  juries,  with  the  connivance  of 
judges,  fonnd  deodsuds  of  trifling  Talue,  so  as  to  defeet 
the  inequitable  claim.  But  deodsuds  were  not  abolished 
till  the  fl  and  10  Vict  c  63  was  passed,  whereby  it  h 
enacted  that  "  there  shall  be  no  forfeiture  of  any  chattel 
for  or  in  respect  of  the  seme  oaring  caused  the  death  of  a 
man;  and  no  coroner's  jury  sworn  to  inquire,  upon  the  sight 
of  any  dead  body,  how  the  deceased  came  by  hie  death, 
shaQ  find  any  forfeiture  of  any  chattel  which  may  have 
mored  to  or  caused  the  death  of  the  deceased,  or  any 
deodand  whatsoever ;  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  in  any 
indictment  or  inquisition  for  homicide  to  allege  the  Talue 
of  the  instrument  which  caused  the  death"  of  the  deceased, 
or  to  allege  that  the  earn*  was  of  no  value,"  The  date  of 
this  Act  (1846)  may  suggest  the  great  inconvenience  which 
the  law,  if  it  had  remained  in  operation,  would  have  caused 
to  railway  and  other  enterprise  in  which  low  of  life  is  a 
frequent  occurrence. 

DEFRES,  Josqcin  (1**0-1521),  also  called  Desprex, 
snd,  by  a  Latinised  form  of  hi*  name,  Jodocus  Fratanais  or  e 
Praia,  a  celebrated  musical  composer,  was  born  about  11*0 
strVeimend,  near  St  Quentin,  in  French  Flanders.  Eewas 
a  pupil  of  Ockenheun,  the  great  contrapuntist,  and  himself 
one  of  themost  learned  mnsicianaof  hie  time.  In  spite  of 
hia  great  fame,  the  accounts  of  his  life  are  vague  and  scanty, 
snd  even  the  piece  of  hia  birth  has  only  lately  been 
established  beyond  dispute — Belgians,  Germans,  Italians, 
and  Frenchmen  claiming  him  as  their  countryman.  M. 
Fdtis,  the  well-known  historian  of  music,  has  contributed 
greatly  towards  elucidating  the  doubtful  points,  end  to 
that  author's  Biographi*  Univertdle  the  reader  is  referred 
for  more  detailed  information.  In  hia  early  youth  Joaquin 
seems  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  choir  of  the  collegiate 
church  at  St  Quentin ;  when  his  voice  changed  he  went 
(sbout  1*55)  (o  Ockenheim  to  take  lessons  in  counterpoint; 
afterwards  he  again  lived  at  hia  birth-place  for  some  years, 
till  Pope  Sixtus  IT.  invited  him  to  Borne  to  teach  bis  art 
to  the  musiciajis  of  Italy,  where  musical  knowledge  at  that 
tune  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Ih  Rome  Deprea  lived  till  the 
death  of  his  protector  (US*},  and  it  waa  there  that  many 
of  his  works  were  written.  Hu  reputation  grew  rapidly,  and 
he  waa  considered  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  the  greatest 
master  of  hi*  age.  Lutherj  himself  an  excellent  mu~~' 
amateur,  u  credited  with  the  saying  that  "other  mini 
da  with  notes  what  they  can,  Joaquin  what  he  likes."  The 
composer'*  journey  to  Borne  it  in  itself  a  most  important 
Mil  in  thehistoiy  of  musical  prey  ess;  for  it  mark*  in  * 


birth-place  t 


of  the  art  from  its  GelloBelgiai 
Italy,  Which  for  the  next  two  centuries 
centre  of  the  musical  world.  To  the 
school  of  the  Netherlands,  of  which  Deprea  and  his 
pupils  Aroadalt,  Monton,  and  ethers  are  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives, modern  music  owes  its  rise.  But  far  more 
important  than  this  school  itself  wes  its  outgrowth  and 
successor,  the  so-called  Soman  school,  immortalized  by  the 
nemo  of  Peleetrina.  After  leaving  Borne  Deprea  went 
for  a  time  to  Ferrers,  where  the  art-loving  duke  Hercules 
I  offered  him  a  home ;  but  before  long  he  accepted  an 
invitation  of  King  Louis  XH  of  France  to  become  tlie  chief 
singer  of  the  royal  chapel.  According  to  another  account, 
ha  wa*  for  a  time  at  least  in  the  service  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  L  The  date  of  hi*  death  has  by  some 
writer*  been  placed  as  early  as  1501.  But  this  is  suffi- 
ciently disproved  by  the  fact  of  one  of  his  finest  com- 
positions, A  pirgt  (Dcplorolion)  for  Fivt  Toieti,  being 
the  death  of  hia  master  Oclcen- 


of  sacred  muaio — will  be  found-  in  Fetia. 
The  largest  collection  of  hi*  MS.  works,  containing 
no  loss  than  30  masses,  is  in  the  pceseesion  of  the  Papal 
chapel  m  Borne.  The  well-known  worka  by  Die  Burney 
and  Hawkins  give  specimens  of  hi*  music. 

DEFTFOBD,  a  town  of  England  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  BaTensbourne  with  the  Thames,  3}  miles  seat  of 
London  Bridge.  It  forms  the  western  portion  of  the  par- 
liamentary'borough  of  Greenwich,  occupying  an  area  of 
about  1650  acres,  situated  mostly  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
and  partly  in  Surrey.  It  comprise*  two  parishes — that 
of  St  Nicholas,  including  Lower  Deptford  on  the  Thames, 
and  St  Paul's,  or  the  landward  part  of  the '  town,  which 
extends  into  Surrey  and  includes  Eatcham  Manor.  Lower 
Deptford  consist*  of  irregular  narrow'  streets,  and  the 
houses  are  mostly  of  a  mean  description.  It  contains  the 
site  of  the  old  dockyard,  and  the  royal  victualling  yard 
is  also  situated  there.  The  former  was  discontinued  as  a 
dockyard  in  1809 ;  it  waa  filled  up  and  converted  into  a 
foreign  cattle  market  by  the  corporation  of  London,  but 
this  wa*  given  up  in  1873.  The  victualling  yard  immedi- 
ately to  the  west  of  it  is  the  most  important  establish- 
ment of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom,  supplying  the  navy  with 
provisions,  medicines,  furniture,  &&,  which  are  manufac- 
tured or  stored  in  the  large  warehouses  that  constitute  the 
establishment  A*  many  a*  000  hand*  are  employed  in 
the  warehouses  and  at  the  lading  wharf.  The  only  other 
industrial  employment  of  importance  in  the  plana  is  to  be 
found  in  the  engineering  works,  which  are  carried  on  near 
the  river.  Of  public  buildings  the  most  noteworthy  are  St 
Nicholas  Church,  with  a  square  embattled  tower,  built  on 
the  site  of  an  older  structure  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  St  Paul's,  of  classic  design,  erected  in  1730. 
There  is  also  the  hospital  for  master  mariners,  maintained 
by  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  which  was  origin- 
ated here.  Of  the  msnaion  known  a*  Sayea  Court,  with 
which  Deptford  is  historically  identified,  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  the  garden.  The  house— taken  down  in  1729— 
was  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Sussex  in  Queen  Eliia. 
beth's  time ;  it  waa  occupied  in  the  following  century  by 
John  Evelyn,  the  author  of  Sylm,  and  by  Peter  the  Greet 
during  his  residence  in  England  .in  1698.  The  popula. 
tion  of  Deptford  in  1671  amounted  to  60,188. persons, 
seven-eighth*  living  in  the  landward  parish  of  St  Paul's. 

DE  QUINCE?,  Taosu*  (1785-1809),  an  '  ' 
English  author,  waa  born  at  Qreenhar,  near  Ha 
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on  the  16th  of  August  178B.  Ha  was  the  fifth  child  b  • 
family  of  eight  (four  sone  ud  four  daughters),  of  whom 
three  died  young.  Bk  father,  descended  from  a  Nor- 
man  family,  «u  4a  opulent  merchant,  who  lived  much 
abroad,  partly  to  look  after  his  foreign  engagements,  bnt 
mainlj  from  considerations  of  health ;  ho  died  of  pnl 
monary  consumption  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  hia  age, 
leaving  hia  wife  and  six  children  a  clear  income  of  £1600 
a  year.  The  widow,  a  woman  of  exceptional  talent,  secured 
to  her  family  the  enjoyment  of  those  social  and  educa- 
tional advantages  which  their  position  and  meana  afforded. 
Thomas  waa  from  infancy  a  shy,  sensitive  child,  with  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  dreaming  by  night  and  by  day  ; 
and,  under  the  influence  of  an  elder  brother,  a  lad  "  whose 

Eanina  for  mischief  amounted  to  inspiration,"  who  died  in 
is  sixteenth  year,  he  spent  much  of  his  boyhood  in 
imaginary  worlds  of  their  own  creating.  The  amnaementa 
and  occupations  of  ths  whole  family,  indeed,  eeem  to  have 
been  mainly  intellectual ;  and  in  Da  Qnbeey's  case, 
emphatically,  "  the  child  was  father  to  the  nan."  "  My 
life  has  been,"  he  affirms  in  the  Con/eutom,  "  on  the  whole 
the  life  of  a  philosopher ;  from  my  birth  I  was  mads  an 
intellectual  creature,  and  intellectual  in  the  highest  sense 
my  pursuit*  and  pleasures  have  bean."  From  boyhood  he 
was  more  or  less  in  contact  with  a  polished  circle;  hia 
education,  easy  to  one  of  such  native  aptitude,  waa  sedu- 
lously attended  to.  When  he  was  in  his  twelfth  year  the 
family  removed  to  Bath,  where  he  waa  sent  to  the  grammar 
school,  at  which*  he  remained  for  about  two  years  ;  and  for 
a  year  mora  he  attended  another  public  school  at  Winkfield, 
Wiltshire.  At  both  hia  proficiency  waa  the  marvel  of  hia 
masters.  At  thirteen  he  wrote  Greek  with  ease ;  at  fifteen 
he  not  only  composed  Greek  verses  in  lyric  measures,  hut 
could  converse  in  Greek  fluently  and  without  embarrass- 
ment ;  one  of  his  masters  said  of  him,  "  that  boy  could 
harangue  an  Athenian  mob  better  than  you  or  I  could 
address  an  English  one."  Towards  the  close  of  his  fifteenth 
year  he  visited  Ireland,  with  a  companion  of  his  own  age, 
Lord  Westport,  the  son  of  Lord  Altamont,  an  Irish  peer, 
and  spent  there  b  residence  and  travel  acme  mouths  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  1S0O, — being  a  spectator 
It  Dublin  of  "  the  final  ratification  of  the  bill  which  united 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain."  On  his  return  to  England,  his 
mother  baring  now  settled  at  St  John's  Priory,  a  residence 
near  Chester,  Da  Qubcey  was  sent  to  the  Manchester 
grammar  achool,  mainly  that  it  might  be  easier  for  him  to 
get  thence  to  Oxford  through  his  obtaining  one  of  the 
school  exhibitions. 

Discontented  with  the  mode  in  which  his  guardians  con- 
ducted hia  education,  and  with  some  view  apparently  of 
forcing  them  to  send  him  earlier  to  college,  he  left  this 
school  after  less  than  a  year's  residence — ran  away,  in 
short,  to  his  mothsr's  house.  Them  one  of  his  guardians 
made  an  arrangement  for  him  to  have  a  weekly  allowance, 
on  which  ha  might  reside  at  some  country  plane  b  Wales, 
and  pursue  hia  studies,  presumably  tall  he  could  go  to 
college^  From  Wales,  however,  after  brief  trial,  "  suffer- 
ing grievously  from  want  of  boots,"  he  went  off  as  he*had 
done  from  school,  and  hid  himself  from  guardians  and 
friends  in  the  world  of  London.  And  now,  as  ha  says, 
commenced  "  that  episode,  or  impassioned  parenthesis 
of  my  life,  which  is  comprehended  in  Tlu  Crmfsttioiu  of 
on  KxgiM  Opium  Eater.'  This  London  episode  extended 
over  a  year  or  more ;  at  the  end  of  it  the  lad  was  recon- 
ciled to  hia  guardians,  and  in  1803  wsnt  to  Oxford,  being 
by  this  time  about  nineteen.  It  waa  b  the  coarse  of  his 
second  year  at  Oxford  that  he  first  tasted  opium, — having 
taken  it  to  allay  neuralgic  pains. 

After  finishing  hia  career  of  five  years  at  college  in  1808, 
he  ultimately  settled  in  1812  to  the  life  of  a  student  on 


the  borders  of  Qraamer*,  drawn  thither  partly  by  neigh- 
bourhood to  Wordsworth,  whom  ha  early  appreciated, — 
having  bean,  he  says,  the  only  man  in  all  Europe  who 
quoted  Wordsworth  so  early  aa  1803.  Hare  also  he 
enjoyed  the  society  and.  friendship  of  Coleridge,  Wilson, 
and  Bouthey,  aa  b  London  he  had  of  Charlea  Lamb  and 
hia  select  circle.  Hera  he  continued  hia  claasical  and  other 
studies,  especially  exploring  the  at  that  time  almost 
unknown  region  of  German  literature,  and  indicating  its 
riches  to  English  readers.  Here  alao,  b  1816,  ha  married 
the  "  dear  M ,"  of  whom  a  charming  glimpse  is  ac- 
corded to  tho  reader  of  ths  Confatioat;  his  family  cams 
to  bo  fiveaona  and  three  daughters.  For  a  year  he  edited, 
at  EendaL  the  W'JtmorcIand  GattU.  He  resided  till  ths 
end  of  1820  at  Graamere,  afterwards  b  London,  and  latterly 
at  Laaswade  near  Edinburgh,  or  b  Edinburgh.  He  died 
in  that  city  December  8,  1809,  aged  seventj-fonr,  and  is 
buried  b  the  West  Churchyard. 

During  near}y  fifty  yaara  De  Quincey  lived  mainly  by 
his  pen.  His  patrimony  taenia  novcr  to  have  been  en- 
tirely exhausted^  and  bia  habita  and  tastes  were  simple 
and  inexpensive  ;  bnt  ha  Waa  careless  to  recklessness  in  the 
use  of  money,  and  debts  and  pecuniary  difficulties  of  all 
aorta  hung  about  him  through  the  greater  part  of  hia  life. 
There  was,  indeed,  bis  associates  affirm,  an  element  of 
romance  even  b  his  impeenniosity,  as  there  waa  in  every- 
thing about  him ;  and  the  diplomatic  and  other  devices  by 
which  he  contrived  to  keep  clear  of  clamant  creditors, 
while  scrupulously  fulfilling  many  obligations,  often  dis- 
armed animosity,  and-  converted  annoyance  into  amnsn 
ment.  The  famous  Con/esiiom  of  an  Englith  Opium.  Eater, 
having  first  appeared  in  The  London  Magame,  were  pub- 
lished b  a  small  volume  b  1820,  and  attracted  a  very 
remarkable  degree  of  attention,  not  simply  from  their  dis- 
closures as  to  his  excessive  use  of  the  drug,  and  its  effects, 
bnt  alao  by  the  marvellous  beapty  of  the  style  of  the  work, 
its  romantic  episodes,  and  extraordinary  power  of  dream- 
painting.  All  De  Quincey'e  other  writings  appeared  in 
periodicals — Btacheood't  Magacine,  Tait'i  Magaiine,  Hogtft 
Instructor,  Ac.  No  other  literary  man  of  his  time,  it  has 
bean  remarked,  achieved  so  high  and  universal  a  re- 
putation from  such  merely  fugitive  efforts.  Since  hia 
works  vera  brought  together,  that  reputation  has  been  not 
merely  maintained,  bnt  extended.  The  American  edition 
of  twelve  volnmee  waa  reprinted  in  this  country  in  18S3, 
under  the  author's  own  supervision,  and  expanded  to 
fourteen  volumes :  upon  his  death  two  more  volumes  ware 
made  np  of  previously  uncollected  material  For  range  of 
thought  and  topic,  within  the  limits  of  pure  literature,  no 
like  amount  of  material  of  such  equality  of  merit  has  pro- 
ceeded from  any  eminent  writer  of  our  day.  However 
prof usb  and  discursive,  De  Quincey  it  always  polished,  and 
generally  exact — a  scholar,  a  wit,  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
a  philosopher,  aa  well  as  a  genius.  He  looked  upon 
letters  aa  a  noble  and  responsible  calling ;  b  hia  eaaay 
on  Oliver  Goldsmith  he  claims  for  literature  the  rank  not 
only  of  ft  fine  art,  bnt  of  the  highest  and  meat  potent  of 
fine  arts  ;  and  aa  such  he  himself  regarded  and  practised 
it  Ha  drew  a  broad  distinction  between  "  the  literature 
of  knowledge  and  the  literature  of  power"  asserting  that  ths 
function  of  the  first  is  to  teach,  the  function  of  the  second 
to  stove, — maintaining  that  the  meanest  of  authors  who 
moves  has  pre-eminence  over  all  who  merely  teach,  that 
the  literature  of  knowledge  must  perish  by  supersession, 
while  the  literature  of  power  is  "  triumphant  for  ever  aa 
long  as  the  language  exists  in  which  it  speaks."  It  is  to 
this  class  of  motive  literature  that  De  Quincey's  own  works 
essentially  belong  ;  it  is  by  virtue  of  that  vital  element  of 
power  that  they  have  emerged,  from  the  rapid  oblivion  of 
periodicalism,  and  Jive  b  the  minds  of  a  second  iteration 
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of  reader*  sod  admirers,  m  the y  am  safe  to  do  in  thou  of 
a  third  and  fourth.  The  risk  of  their  not  reaching  on 
through,  succeeding  time  arises  from  their  diffusencs* — their 
power  U  weakened  by  their  volume. 

De  Quincey  hu  fully  defined  his  own  "position  end 
claim  to  distinction  in  the  preface  to  hit  collected  worts. 
These  ha  divides  into  three  elusai : — "Jim,  that  class 
which  propose*  primarily  to  amuse  the  reader,"  such  aa 
the  Jfarratita,  Autobiographic  Sketehet,  &e.  ;  " nccond, 
papers  which  address  themselves  purely  to  the  under- 
standing as  an  insulated  faculty,  or  do  so  primarily,* 
such  a*  the  essays"  on  Esssnism,  the  Ocean,  Cicero,  Ac 
and  finally,  aa  a  third  claaa,  "  and,  in  virtue  of  their  aim, 
u  a  far  higher  class  of  compositiors,"  he  rank*  those 
"  modes  of  impassioned  prose  ranging  under  no  prece- 
dents that  I  am  awara  of  in  any  literature,'1  such  a* 
the  Co*fationt  and  Sutpiria  it  Pro/undit.  The  high  claim 
bare  asserted  has  bead  to  fir  questioned;  and  snort  andiso 
Isted  examples  of  eloquent  apostrophe,  and  highly-wrought 
imaginative  description,  have  been  cited  from  Bonaseau 
and  other  maatera  of  style ;  bat  De  Qainoey  a  power  of 
(Detaining  a  fascinating  and  elevated  strain  of  "  impassioned 
prose"  is  allowed  to  be  entirely  his  own.  In  this  his  genius 
most  emphatically  assorts  itself;  if  it  be  not  admitted  that  in 
that  dread  circle  uiw  dnrat  walk  but  he,  it  will  be  without 
hesitation  conceded  that  there  he  moves  supreme.  Nor,  in 
regard  to  his  writings  as  a  whole,  will  a  minor  general  claim 
which  he  makes  be  disallowed,  namely,  that  he  «  doss  noi 
■rite  without  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  his  subject,' 
tad  also  with  novelty  and  freshness  of  view.  "  Generally,' 
be  says,  "  I  claim  (not  arrogantly,  but  with  firmness)  the 
merit  of  rectification  applied  to  absolute  errors,  or  to 
injurious  limitations  of  the  truth."  Another  obvious 
quality  of  all  bis  genius  is  its  overflowing  fulness  of  allusion 
tad  illustration,  recalling  his  Own  description  of  a  great 
philosopher'  or  scholar — "  Not  one  who  depends  simply  on 
an  infinite  memory,  hut  also  on  an  infinite  and  electrical 
power  of  combination,  bringing  together  from  the  four 
winds,  like  the  angel  of  the  resurrection,  what  else  were 
dost  from  dead  men's  bones  into  the  unity  of  breathing 
life."  It  is  useless  to  complain  of  his  having  lavished  and 
diffused Tils  talents  and  acquirements  over  so  rest  a  variety 
of  often  comparatively  trivial  and  passing  topics,  in- 
stead of  concentrating  them  on  one  or  two  great  subjects. 
The  world  must  accept  gifts  from  men  of  genius  as  they 
offer  them ;  circumstance  and  the  honr  often  rnle  their 
(arm.  Those  influences,  no  less  than  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
Ihs  man,  determined  De  Quincey  to  the  illumination  of 
tsch  matter  fur  speculation  aa  seemed  to  lie  before  him ; 
be  was  not  careful  to  search  out  recondite  or  occult  themes, 
though  these  he  did  not  neglect, — a  student,  a  scholar,  and 
a  recluse,  he  was  yet  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  the  world, 
keenly  interested  in  the  movemcte  of  men  andin  the  page 
of  history  that  unrolled  itself  before  him  day  by-day.  To 
(lie  discussion  of  things  new,  as  readily  as  of  things  old, 
tided  by  a  capacious,  retentive,  and  ready  memory,  which 
dispensed  with  reference  to  printed  pages,  he  brought 
also  the  ezquiaita  keenness  and  subtlety  of  hia  highly 
analytic  and  imaginative  intellect,  the  illustrative  stores  of 
his  vast  and  varied  erudition,  and  that  Urge  infusion  of 
common  sense  which  preserved  him  from  becoming  at  any 
lime  a  mere  doctrinaire,  or  visionary.  If  he  did  not  throw 
himself  into  any  of  the  great  popular  controversies  or 
imitations  of  the  day,  it  was  not  from  any  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  struggles  of  humanity  or  the  progress 
of  the  race,  but  rather  because  hie  vocation  was  to  apply 
to  sach  incidents  of  hie  own  time,  as  to  like  incidents  of 
tU  history,  great  philosophical  principles  and  testa  of  truth 
sod  power.  In  polities,  in  the  party  sense  of  that  term,  ha 
would  probably  hate  been  classed  as  a  Liberal  Conservative 


or  Conservative  liberal — at  one  period  of  hi*  life  perhs^a 
the  former,  and  at  a  later  the  latter.  Originally,  aa  we 
have  seen,  hia  surroundings  were  somewhat  aristocratic, 
in  his  middle  life  his  associates,  notably  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  and  Wilson,  were  ell  Tories;  but  ha  seems 
never  to  have  held  the  extreme  arid  narrow  views  of  that 
circle.  Though  a  flavour  of  high  breeding  runs  through 
his  writings,  he  has  no  vulgar  sneers  at  the  vulgar.  Aa  he 
advanced  in  years  his  views  became  more  and  mora 
decidedly  liberal,  but  he  wee  always  aa  far  removed  from 
Radicalism  as  from  Toryism,  and  may  be  described  as  a 
philosophical  politician,  capable  of  classification  under  no 
definite  party  name  or  colour.  Of  political  economy  he 
had  been  an  early  and  earnest  student,  and  projected,  if  he 
did  not  so  far  proceed  with,  an  elaborate  and  systematio 
treatise  on  the  science,  of  which  all  that  appears,  however, 
are  his  fragmentary  Dialogue*  tax  the  system  of  Ricardo, 
which  John  Ramsay  M'Culloch  pronounces  "unequalled  < 
for  brevity,  pnngency,  and  force."  3ut  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  largely  exercised  hia  thoughts,  and  hia 
historical  sketches  show  that  he  is  constantly  alive  to 
their  interpenetrating  influence.  The  some  may  be  said 
of  hia  biographies,  notably  of  hia  remarkable  sketch  ot 
Dr  Parr.  Neither  politics  nor  economics,  however,  exer- 
cised an  absorbing  influence  on  his  mind, — they  were 
simply  provinces  in  the  fast  domain  of  universal  specula- 
tion through  which  he  ranged  "  with  nneonfined  wings." 
How  wide  and  varied  waa  the  region  ha  traversed  a  glance 
at  the  titles  of  the  papers  which  make  up  hi*  collected — or 
mora  properly  selected — works  (for  there  was  much  matter 
of  evanescent  interest  not  reprinted)  sufficiently  shows. 
He  was  equally  at-  home  in  all  provinces,  though  never 
exerting  his  great  powers  so  aa  to  make  himself  paramount 
In  any.  Surprising  as  his  literary  achievements  an,  hia 
capabilities  were  still  greater ;  and  the  general  survey  leaves 
the  impression  of  regret  that,  doing  so  much  so  well,  he  did 
not  do  more,  or  did  not  less  better.  Some  things  in  his 
own  lino  he  haa  dona  perfectly ;  he  ha*  written  many  pegs* 
of  magnificently  mixed  argument,  irony,  humour,  and.  elo- 
quence, which,  for  sustained  brilliancy,  richness,  subtle  force, 
and  purity  of  style  and  effect  have  simply  no  parallels;  and 
heia  without  peer  the  prince  of  dreamers.  The  Ess  of  opium 
no  doubt  stimulated  this  remarkable  faculty  of  reproducing 
in  akilfully  selected  phrase  the  grotesque  and  shifting 
forma  of  that  "  cloud  Ian  d,  gorgeous  land,"  which  opens  to 
the  sleep-dosed  aye  ;  but  the  faculty  itself  waa  a  speciality 
of  his  constitntiun,  coloured  by  the  quality  of  hi*  genius, 
and  enriched  byjhe  acquisitions  of  his  intellect. 

To  the  appreciation  of  Do  Quincey  the  reader  must  nriug 
i  imaginative  faculty  somewhat  akin  to  his  own— *  ear- 
tain  general  culture,  and  large  knowledge  of  books,  and  men, 
and  things.  Otherwise  much  of  that  alight  and  delicate 
allusion  that  gives  point  and  colour  and  charm  to  his 
writings  will  be  missed;  and  on  this  account  the  full 
enjoyment  and  comprehension  of  De  Quincey  must  always 
remain  a  luxury  of  the  literary  and  intellectual.  But  hia 
skill  in  narration,  his  rare  pathos,  hi*  wide  sympathies,  the 
pomp  of  his  dream-descriptions,  the  exquisite  playfulness 
of  his  lighter  dissertations,  and  his  abounding  though  deli- 
cate and  subtle  humour,  commend  him  to  a  larger  claaa. 
Though  far  from  being  a  prof  esaedhumonrist— st  character 
he  would  have  shrank  from — there  is  no  more  expert 
worker  in  a  sort  of  half-veiled  and  elaborate  humour  and 
irony  than  De  Quincey ;  bet  he  employ*  those  resource* 
for  the  most  part  secondarily.  Only  in  on*  instance  haa 
ha  given  himself  up  to  them  unreservedly  and  of  set  pur- 
pose, namely,  in  the  famous*  Asa*-  on  Murdtr  anuidend 
a.  one  of  iht  Fiat  Arii,— <m  effort  which,  admired  and 
admirable  though  it  bo,  is  also,  it  must  be  allowed,  some- 
what strained.     Ho  was-  a  born  critic  and  dreamer,   t 
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logician  by  instinct  and  culture,  a  student  by  choice,  ■ 


a  by  right  of  conquest  of  the  stores  of  : 
tar  of  English  of  loo  fint  quality  by  d 
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bis  own;  yet  it  is  not  the  style  of  a  mannerist, — its  chirm 
ia,  bo  to  apeak,  latent ;  the  form  never  obtrude*  ;  the  secret 
u  only  discoverable  by  analysis  and  study.  It  consists 
■imply  in  the  readers  assurance  of  the  writer's  com- 
pute mastery  over  all  the  infinite  applicability  and  re- 
sources of  the  English  language.  Hence  involutions  and 
parentheses,  "  cycle  on  epicyle,'  evolve  themselves  into 
a  stately  clearness  and  harmony;  and  sentences  and 
paragraphs,  loaded  with  suggestion,  roll  on  smoothly  snd 
musically,  without  either  fatiguing  or  cloying — rather, 
indeed,  to  the  surprise  as  well  as  delight  of  the  reader ; 
for  Do  Qnincey  is  always  ready  to  indulge  in  feata  of  style, 
witching  the  world  with  that  sort  of  noble  horsemanship 
which  is  as  graceful  as  it  is  daring. 

It  has  been  complained  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparently 
full  confidences  of  the  Coit/aiiom  and  Autobiographic 
Sktlchu,  readers  are  left  in  comparative  ignorance,  bio- 
graphically  speaking,  of  the  man  De  Quiucey,  Two  pas- 
sages in  his  Confatiau  afford  sufficient  clues  to  this 
mystery.  In  one  he  describes  himself  "as  framed  for  love 
and  nil  gentle  affections,"  and  in  another  confesses  to  the 
"besetting  infirmity"  of  being  "too  much  of  an  euche- 
monist."  "I  hanker,"  he  says,  "too  much  after  a  state 
of  happiness,  both  for  myself  and  others ;  I  cannot  face 
misery,  whether  my  own  or  not,  with  an  eye  of  sufficient 
firmness,  and  am  little  capable  of  surmounting  present 
pain  for  the  sake  of  any  recessionary  benefit.*  His  sensi- 
tive disposition  dictated  the  ignoring  in  his  writings  of 
traits  merely  personal  to  himself,  as  well  as  his  ever- 
recurrent  resort  to  opium  as  a  doorway  of  escape  from 
present  ill ;  and  prompted  those  habits  of  seclusion,  and 
that  apparently  capricious  abstraction  of  himself  from 
the  society  not  only  of  his  friends,  but  of  his  own  family, 
in  which  he  from  time  to  time  persisted.  He  confessed  to 
occasional  accesses  of  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  flee 
to  the  labyrinthine  shelter  of  some  great  city  like  London 
or  Paris,— -there  to  dwell  solitary  amid  a  multitude,  buried 
by  day  in  the  cloister-like  recesses  of  mighty  libraries,  and 
stealing  away  by  night  to  some  obscure  lodging.  Long 
indulgence  in  seclusion,  and  in  habits  of  study  the  most 
lawless  possible  in  respect  of  regular  hours  or  any  con- 
siderations of  health  or  comfort, — the  habit  of  working  as 
pleaaed  himself  without  regard  to  the  divisions  of  night 
or  day,  of  times  of  sleeping  or  waking,  even  of  the  slow 
procession  of  the  seasons,  had  Utterly  bo  disinclined  him 
to  the  restraints,  however  slight,  of  ordinary  social  inter- 
course, that  he  very  seldom  submitted  to  them.  On. 
such  tan  occasions,  however,  a*  he  did  appear,  per- 
haps at  some  simple  meal  with  a  favoured  friend,  or  in 
later  years  in  his  own  small  but  refined  domestio  circle, 
be  was  the  most  charming  of  guests,  hosts,  or  companions. 
A  short  and  fragile,  but  well-proportioned  frame ;  a  shapely 
snd  compact  head ;  a  face  beaming  with  intellectual  light, 
with  rare,  almost  feminine  beauty  of  feature  and  complexion; 
a  fascinating  courtesy  of  manner ;  and  a  fulness,  awif  tnsss, 
snd  elegance  of  silvery  speech,  -sach  wss  tha  irresistible 
"  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould  "  that  men  named  De 
Qnincey.  He  possessed  in  a  high  degree'  what  the 
American  poet  Lowell  calls  "  the  grace  of  perfect  breedi:  g, 


over  every  one,  gentle  or  simple,  who  cams  within  its  in- 
fluence; for  shy  a*  he  was,  hs  wss  never  rudely  shy,  making 
good  his  boast  that  he  had  always  made  it  his  "pride  to  oon- 
Terse  familiarly  mart  toaratieQ  with  til  human  beings — man, 


woman,  and  child  "—looking  on  himself  as  %  cathollcr 
creature  standing  in  an  equal  relation  to  high  and  low, 
to  educated  and  uneducated.  He  would  converse  with 
a  peasant  lad  or  a  servant  girl  in  phrass  as  choice,  and 
sentences  as  sweetly  turned,  ss  if  his  interlocutor  were 
his  equal  both  in  position  and  intelligence;  yet  with- 
out a  suspicion  of  pedantry,  and  with  such  complete 
adaptation  of  style  and  topic  that  his  talk  charmed  aba 
humblest  aa  it  did  the  highest  that  listened  to  it  His 
conversation  waa  not  a  monologue ;  if  he  had  the  larger 
share,  it  was  simply  because  his  hearers  were  only  too  glsd 
that  it  should  be  so ;  he  would  listen  with  something  like 
deference  to  very  ordinary  talk,  as  if  the  mora  fact  ot 
the  speaker  being  one  of  the  sama  company  entitled  him  to 
all  consideration  and  respect.  The  natural  bent  of  his 
mind  and  disposition,  and  his  life-long  devotion  to  letters,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  opium  eating,  rendered  him,  it  must  be 
allowed,  regardless  of '  ordinary  obligations  in  life — domestio 
and  pecuniary — to  a  degree  that  would  have  been  not  only 
culpable,  but  very  highly  no,  in  any  lea*  singularly  con- 
stituted mind.  It  wss  impossible  to  deal  with  or  judge 
De  Qnincey  by  ordinary  standards — not  even  his  publishers 
did  so.  Much  no  doubt  wss  forgiven  him,  but  all 
that  needed  forgiveness — and,  after  all,  his  sins  were  rather 
of  omission  than  commission,  trivial  rather  than  heinous, 
trying  rather  than  deadly — will  soon  be  covered  by  the 
kindly  oblivious  veil  of  lapsing  time,  while  his  merits  as  a 
master  in  English  literature  will  remain  to  be  gratefully 
acknowledged.. 

A  collection  of  Ds  QuLneey's  works  wis  published  by  Junes  Hogg 
'  "     i,  Edinburgh,  In  It  volumes,  1&BS-1B60  ;  and  the  sems 


edition,  issued  by  Tloknor  *  fields,  Boston,  18S8-18B8,  eitmds 
to  30  disconnected  volume*.  A  blognphy  in  two  volumes,  by 
H.  A.  Pigs,  Tlvraai  Dt  Qulnoy,  hit  Lift  and  Wriiingx,  has  bean 
published  by  John  Hogg  ud  Co.,  London,  1877.  (J.  B.  F.) 

DEBA  QHAZI  KHAN,  a  district  of  British  India,  in 
the  Dersjat  division  of  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  tie 
Punjab,  is  situated  between  26'  27'  0 '  and  31°  1'  0"  N. 
1st.  and  69°  36'  30"  and  TO*  08'  £0*  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Deri  Ismail  Khan,  on  the  £  by  the 
Indus,  on  the  S.  by  Jeeobabad  in  Sind,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  SnUiman  range  of  hills.  The  district  is  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  country,  198  miles  in  length,1  eloping  gradually 
from  the  lulls  which  form  its  western  boundary  to  the 
River  Indue  on  the  east  Below  thj  hills  the  country  is 
high  and  arid,  generally  level,  but  sometimes  rolling  in 
sandy  undulations,  and  much  intersected  by  hill  torrents, 
SOI  in  number.  With  the  exception  of  two,  these  streams 
dry  np  after  the  rains,  and  their  influence  is  only  felt  for  a 
few  miles  below  the  hi] Is.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
district  is  at  a  level  sufficiently  low  to  benefit  by  the  floods 
of  the  Indus.  A  barren  tract  intervenes  between  these 
zones,  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hill  streams  on  tha 
one  hand  and  of  the  Indus  on  the  other.  Although  liable 
to -great  extremal  of  temperature,  and  to  a  very  scanty 
rainfall,  the  district  is  not  unhealthy.  The  rainfall  in 
1872-73  was  77  inches;  the  mean  temperature  79°  Fahr. 
Tha  maximum  temperature-  (1 13")  occurred  in  June,  the 
minimum  (40*)  In  December.  He  principal  agricultural 
products  are  wheat,  great  millet,  Jodr,  cotton,  rice,  and 
indigo.  The  poppy  plant  la  also  rather  extensively  culti- 
vated ia  the  south  of  the  district.  The  less  important  food 
grains  are  barley,  spiked  millet  (Mfrd),  and  pnlaea.  Oil 
seeds  and  tobacco   are  also  grow"   to   a   Email  extent 
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(here  were  IB  main  canals,  drawing  thoir  supply  direct 
from  the  Indus,  of  which  2  wen  the  property  of  private  in- 
viduals,  and  13  were  undsr  the  management  of  Government 
Aliun,  earth  salt,  and  raggi  (an  impure  carbonate  of  aoda) 
an  manufactured  in  aome  quantities,  lie  exports  are 
indigo,  opium,  salt,  dates,  wheat,  cotton,  berlay,  millet,  pit, 
and  hidoi.  The  importa  are  sugar,  fruits  from  Cabal,  gram, 
woollen  goods,  English  piece  goods  and  broad  cloth,  metals, 
salt,  and  apices.  Tho  total  revenue  of  the  district  in 
1672-73,  exclusive  of  local  funds  and  canal  collections, 
•mounted  to  £4.5,161,  of  which  £35,088,  o*  79  per  cent., 
was  derived  from  the  land.  The  administrative  staff  of 
the  district  consists  of  a  deputy  commissioner,  with  two 


i*d  the  popnUtion   as   follows  i — 

S,  »8,«r!  Sikhs,    11W;    "others," 

loofah,  who  an  Mahometans,  form 


a.  deputy  or  assistant,  a  district  superintendent  of  police, 
and  two  civil  surgeons.  The  police  force  numbered  733 
moo.  There  are  85  schools,  maintained  or  assisted  by  the 
state,  and  133  indigenous  village  schools — total  107,  at- 
tended in  1873-73  by  3907  pupils.  Three  charitable  dis- 
pensaries afford  gratuitous  medical  relist  The  principal 
town  of  the  district,  and  chief  seat  of  commerce,  is  Dent 
Ghia  Khiu,  situated  on  ths  wait  bank  of  the  Indus,  30*  4' 
[at,  70'  61'  long.  Population  in  1868  :— Mahometans, 
10,699;  Hindus,  8850;  Sikhs,  32B;  Christiana,  03; 
"others,''  194— total,  30,133.  The  other  town*  contain- 
ing a  population  exceeding  5000  soak  are  Jimpur,  popu- 
lation 7796 ;  Choti,  population  7300  ;  DagO,  pupolation 
0693;  and  Bejhsn,  population  6656.  Bijaiipar, although 
not  containing  0000  inhabitants,  is  important  at  a  canton- 
ment, a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  two  companies  of  infantry 
being  stationed  there.    The  foregoing  towns  are  all  muni- 

Ths  census  of  IBM  returned  the 
Mahometans,  381,687;  Hindu,  18, *C 
47x9  ;  total  308,840.     The  Beluohls, 

by  tar  ths  moat  important  unction  of  tba  population,  and  manner 
8i,6lK).  The  Jan^  who  s»  also  )fshoTiie*sns,sn  the  irjoetnumer- 
ana,  numbering  ln,oD,  Among  the  Hindu  population,  the  Aborts 
form  the  moat  important  eeeoj,   83,031  la  camber,  principally 


DEBA  ISMAIL  KHA.N,  a  district  of  British  India  b 
the  Derajet  division  of  the  lienteo 
Punjab,  is  situated  between  30*  81 
iat,  and  70'  15'  0"  and  73"  3'  20"  E.  long.  It  ia  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  district  of  Bannu,  on  the  E.  by  Bhahpur 
and  Jhang,  on  the  8.  by  Museffargsrh  and  Deri  Qhast 
Khan,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Suleiman  lulls,  which  mark 
the  frontier.  The  district  is  divided  into  two  almost  equal 
portions  by  the  Indue,  which  intersects  it  from  north  to 
south,  and  is  the  only  river  of  any  importance.  To  the 
t  of  the  Indus,  the  characteristics  of  the  country 
ruble  those  of  Deri  Ghiri  Khan.  To  the  east  of  the 
present  bed  of  the  river  there  is  a  wide  tract  known  a*  the 
SacM,  exposed  to  river  action.  Beyond  this,  the  eountry 
rises  abruptly,  and  a  barren,  almost  desert  plain  atretchsa 
eastwards,  sparsely  cultivated,  and  inhabited  only  by 
"—■*'»  tribes  of  herdsmen.  The  area  of  the  district  is 
709606  square  miles,  or  4,341,800  acres ;  the  cultivated 
area  amounts  to  641,918  acres,  of  which  428,604  acres  sre 
The  unculti- 
,  .  7  acres,  is  sub- 
divided as  follows : — grazing  lands,  334,864  acres ;  culti- 
vable, but  not  actually  under  cultivation,  1,339,796  acraa ; 
nocultivablB,  3,999,887  acres.  The  district  has  recently 
been  granted  a.  regular  land  settlement  for  the  first  time. 
The  period  of  the  latest  summary  settlement  expired  in 
1866  in  part  of  the  district,  and  in  1871  in  the  remainder. 
The  principal  agricultural  product,  an  wheat,  barley,  grain, 


pease,  tohecco,  and  oil-seeds  for  the  spring  or  roil  harvest; 
and  rice,  miller*,  and  cotton  for  the  autumn  or  kSari/  crop. 
There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance.  The  principal 
municipal  i  ties  and  trading  towns,  with  their  populations 
11863),  are  aa  foUowa  j— Deri  Ismail  Khan,  the  civil 
station  and  chief  town,  population  34,906 ;  Leid,  17,033  : 
Kolachi,  9931;  Tekhwiri,  6800;  Kator,C720;  Bhakkar, 
00S4 ;  Psnmals,  0003.  Other  minor  towns,  which  are  also 
municipalities,  are  Kot  Sultan,  Menkheri,  and  Tank.  The 
income  of  ths  district  in  1873-73  (exclusive  of  municipal 
taxation)  amounted  to  £00,918,  of  which  £39,784  was 
derived  from  the  land.  The  police  force  consisted  of  617 
men.  There  were  18  Government  or  aided  and  87  indi- 
genous village  sclsools  in  1S72-73,  attended  by  2100  pupils. 
Ths  census  of  1838  returned  tie  population  as  follows  i— 
*H,M7  i„  Hindus.  .48.7W  ;   Sikhs,    1687  j  others 


Bill;  total  HUh  Of  u*  Msbwetas  iwprJatiaD.  us  crind- 
psl  oJsases  are  the  Helaekk,  B*,7W  In  number  i  Psthaaa.  tLBSt ; 
and  Sayytde,  Sen.  The  Hindu  oonslst  almost  entirely  of  Annas, 
41,037,  principally  traders  asd  mousy  aaaoanv  Of  the  total  pepa- 
lstion,  187,09"),  or  43  per  cent,  sre  retnmad  as  agricultarists. 

DERAJAT,  a  division  or  eonunissionsrship  of  British 
India,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  Punjab,  comprising  the  frontier  districts  of  DeriGhiii 
Khan,  Deri  Ismail  Khin,  and  Bannu,  situated  between  28' 
37'  0*  and  S3"  10'  30"  N  1st,  and  70*  10"  0"  and  73°  9 
30"  E.  long.  The  division  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
district  of  Kohit,  on  the  E  by  the'  districts  of  Bawd 
Findi,  Bhahpur,  and  Jhang,  and  by  the  Itiver  Indus,  on 
ths  8.  by  the  district  of  Jacobibid  in  Bind,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Waxtil  and  Bulaiman  hills,  beyond  British 
territory.  The  two  northern  districts  of  the  division,  Bannu 
and  Deri  Ismail  Khan,  are  intersected  by  the  Indus.  .  The 
Banna  valley  la  drained  by  the  Knram  and  QambOa  rivers. 
It  it  shot  in  on  the  N.  and  &  by  hills,  and  is  traversed  front 
N.  to  8.  by  a  continuation  of  the  great  Punjab  salt  range. 
According  to  the  census  of  1868,  the  Derajet  division  com- 
prises an  area  of  14,4315  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
991,331  souls,  inhabiting  1690  villages,  cleeofled  as  fol- 
lows:— Mahometans,  863,464,  or  87'I  per  cent.;  Hindu*, 
113,440,  or  n-Oper  cent;  Christians,  341;  Sikbs,  3304, 
or  -Spur  cent;  and  "others,'' 10,797.  or  11  percent 

DERBEND,  or  Dsjtsxnt,  a  town  of  Busria,  in  the 
government  of  Daghestan,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  about  170  miles  E.N.E.  of  Tiflis,  in  43*  4'  N.  let. 
and  47"  63'  E  long.  It  occupies  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
lying  between  the  sea  and"  a  mountain  ridge  of  n    * 


sides  except  towards  the  east,  where  it  projects 
into  ens  water,  it  is  surrounded  by  strong  walla  built  of 
porous  limestone.  Its  general  aspect  is  decidedly  Oriental, 
owing  to  the  flat  roofs  of  its  two-storied  houses.  Besides 
ths  governor's  residence,  which  stands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  citadel,  the  town  i 


belonging  to  the  Burma  met),  S  bazaars,  and  a 
caravanserais,  The  upper  part  of  the  tovrn  it  supplied 
with  water  from  a  reservoir  in  the  citadol,  fed  by  a  fountain 
in  the  mountain  behind ;  but  the  Dnbar,  or  lower  town 
along  the  shore,  communicates  by  an  aqueduct  with  the 
Rubs*  Chai,  a  small  river  to  the  south.    The  « 
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occupied  by  vineyards,  gardens,  and  orchards,  in  which 
madder,  saffron,  and  tobacco,  a*  well  at  figs,  peaches,  pa 
and  other  fruits  are  cultivated.  The  madder  is  a  v 
able  export,  and  the  saffron  ia  in  high  repute.  Earthen- 
ware, weapons,  and  aQk  and  cotton  fabrics,  are  the  principal 
products  of  the  manufacturing  industry.  To  the  north  of 
tba  town  is  the  monument  of  the  Kirk  Lor,  or  Forty  Heroes 
of  Daghestan,  whose  valour  is  oommemorated  in  Arabia  in- 
scriptions ;  and  to  the  south  lies  the  seaward  extremity  of 
the  great  Derbend  or  Caucasian  wall,  otherwise  known  at 
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Sedd-Eakender,  m  Alexander's  wall,  which,  while  still 
entire,  had  a  height  of  39  feat  and  a  thickness  of  about  10, 
and  with  it*  iron  gates  and  numerous  watch  towen  formed 
a.  valuable  defence  of  the  Persian  frontier.  Derbend  ia  a 
place  of  gieat  antiquity,  and  ia  nraftlly  identified  with 
ATrmna^  the  capital  of  toe  ancient  Albania.  The  modem 
name,  which  ia  the  Persian  word  for  a  gateway,  probably 
come  into  use  about  the  end  of  the  6  th  or  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century,  when  the  city  waa  re  founded  by  Kobod 
of  the  Sessenid  dynasty.  The  walla  and  the  citadel  are 
believed  to  belong  to  die  tame  of  Kobod'a  eon,  Nuahirven 
Ohosroes.  In  728  the  Arabs  entered  into  poeseseion,  and 
eetabliehed  a  khanate  in  the  city,  which  they  called  either 
Bab-el-abwab,  "  the  principal  gate,"  Bab-el-Kladid,  "  the 
iron  gate,"  or  Beril-el-Degab,  "the  golden  throne."  The 
celebrated  caliph,  Hsroun-al-Rashid,  lived  in  Derbend  at 
different  times,  and  brought  it  in'o  great  repute  as  a  seat 
uf  arts  and  commerce.  In  1230  it  waa  ctptured  by  the 
Mongolians,  and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  centuries 
it  frequently  changed  master*.  In  the  reign  of  Feodor 
Ivanotitch,  the  Persian  Government  promised  to  make  it 
over  to  Russia  in  reward  for  assistance  against  the  Turks, 
bat  the  surrender  wsi  never  completed.  In  1 723  Peter  the 
Great  took  advantage  of  the  disturbances  in  Persia,  seized 
the  town,  established  a  garrison,  and  intrusted  the  govera- 
ment  to  Imam  Hull-Beg;  but  in  1733  the  supremacy  of 
tJ  is  Fenian  Nadir  Shah  waa  again  recognized.  Captured 
in  1760  by  Jut  Ali  Khan,  and  governed  after  his  death  by 
ma  brother  Sheikh  Ali,  the  town  was  in  1796  besieged  by 
the  Russians  both  by  land  and  see,  and  in  1618  formally 
incorporated  by  the  treaty  of  GaUsten  with,  the  Russian 
empire.  In  1831  it  we*  vainly  attacked  by  Kara-mull. 
Population  in  1873,  16,739. 

DERBY/,  CoiraTY  or,  lies  u  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
Centre  of  England,  bung  about  equally  distant  from 
the  eastern  and  western  seas.  In  the  tune  of  the  Britons 
it  was  part  of  the  district  which  constituted  the  kingdom 
of  the  Contain.  While  under  the  Roman  sway  it  formed 
apart  of  Britannia  Prima;  end  under  the  Heptarchy  it 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Herds.  It  ia  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  Nottinghamshire  and  a  part  of  Leicestershire,  on  tha 
W.  by  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire  (from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated by  the  riven  Trent,  Dora,  Etherow,  and  Goyt),  on  the 
N.  by  Yorkshire  and  a  part  of  Cheshire,  and  on  the  E  by 
Leicestershire.  Its  greatest  length  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  is 
G6  miles,  ita  greatest  width  from  N.K  to  KW.ia  33  milea. 
It  contains  an  area  of  606,243  statute  acres,  equal  to  about 
I025S  square  miles.  Its  population  in  1831  amounted  to 
296,084  persona,  in  1861  to  339,327,  and  in  1871  to 
379,39a,  of  whom  190,657  were  main,  and  168,737 
females.  From  the  beginning  of  the  century  down  to 
1871,  13  per  cent,  was  the  mean  rate  of  increase  in  each 
mtennediste  period  of  ten  yean? ;  while  from  1861  to  1871 
the  total  increase  was  40,067,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  12 
per  cent.  For  practical  purposes  the  population  may  he 
taken  at  400,000,  giving  an  average  of  0-60  persona  per 
acre,  or  1-64  scree  per  person.  The  rental  of  the  county, 
as  given  in  the  Owners,  of  Land  Return,  1873,  was 
£I,6G8,9«B. 

Derbyshire  is  divided  into  tie  hundreds  of  High  Peak, 
Seaxsdsle,  Appletree,  Eepton  and  Greeley,  Horleston 
and  Litcnru-on,  and  the'  wapentake  of  "vTirksworti.  It 
consists  of  331  parishes,  townships,. and  parts  of  parishes. 
It-has  a  court  of  quarter  nmnifmn  and  ia  included  as  an 
erohdeeoonty  in  the  diocese  of  T&J.S.VI,  For  electoral 
purposes  the  county  has  been  formed  into  the  3  divisions 
of  east,  north,  and  south,  each  returning  2  members  to 
Parliament,  and  thus,  with  the  2  members  from  the 
borough  of  Derby,  Is  represented  by  a  total  of  8  members. 

The  geographical  or  physical  aspect  of  Derbyshire  la 


any  way  striking,  being  f 
level  surface,   with  occasional  a0-*-*  - 


In  its  northern  portions,  however,  particularly  in  the  bold 
and  mountainous  regions  of  the  High  Peak;  there  are  im- 
posing combinations  of  these  features  which  go  to  consti- 
tute impressive  and  romantic  scenery.  In  the  more  hilly 
districts,  some  of  the  valleys  and  dale*  are  very  beautiful, 
notably  the  valleys  of  Castleton  and  Glosaop,  Dovedalc, 
MJUeradale,  and  the  dale  of  Matlock.  Derbyshire  is  on 
the  whole  a  well-wooded  county,  and  in  the  spacious  parks 
surrounding  the  numerous  aassiotui  of  noblemen  and  ethers 
which  it  contains,  may  be  seen  many  fine  oak*  of  noble 
appearance,  those  at  Kedleston,  the  seat  of  Lord  Scan- 
dale,  three  milea  from  Derby,  being  considered  among  the 
largest  and  oldest  in  the  kingdom. 

The  c1'  nate,  a  a  might  be  expected  from  the  diversified 
configuration  of  the  land,  variea  very  considerably  in 
different  porta.  From  the  elevation  which  it  attains  in 
ita  northern  division  the  county  ia  colder  and  is  more 
frequently  visited  with  rain  than  other  midland  coun ties. 
In  summer  cold  and  thick  fogs  are  often  seen  hanging 
over  the  riven,  snd  clinging  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills, 
and  hoar-frosts  are  by  no  means  unknown  even  in  June 
and  July.  Owing  to  the  great  elevation  some  kinds  of 
grain  will  not  grow  at  all  in  many  of  the  northern  parts, 
while  that  which  ia  sown  in  the  mote  sheltered  spots  is 
exceptionally  late  in  coming  to  maturity.  The  winters 
then  are  generally  eovere,  and  the  rsinfall  heavy.  At 
Belper,  in  1876,  there  were  36-01  foetus  of  rain  during 
the  year,  while  the  average  for  the  five  yean  was  32-09 

inches  per  iinnm 

The  elevation  of  the  land  proceeds  gradually  from  south 
to  north,  the  greatest  altitudee  being  attained  in  the  north 
division  of  the  county,  which  is  of  a  distinctly  mountainous 
character.  The  mountains  (or  the  platoon)  of  North 
Derbyshire  may  be  said  to  form  the  central  watershed  of 
sBagJMsd,  <™*»i™'fl  the  source  of  many  large  rivers — as 
the  Don,  the  Trent,  and  the  Mersey.  The  highest  altitudes 
are  Kinder  Scout  (1 981  feet),  the  Peak  (1680),  and,  on  the 
borden  of  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire,  Axe  Edge  (1701). 

From  Axe  Edge  the  streaawrf  the  county  radiate.  Thoao 
of  the  north-west  belong  to  the  Mersey,  and  those  of  the 
north-east  to  the  Don,  but  all  the  othan  to  the  Trans, 
which,  like  the  Don,  falls  into  the  Humber,  The  principal 
river  ia  the  Trent,  which,  rising  in  the  Staffordshire  moor 
lands,  does  not  intersect  this  county,  bat  forms  its  south- 
west boundary  for  soma  distance,  separating  Derbyshire 
from  Staffordshire  on  the  south.  After  the  Trent  the  most 
important  river  is  the  Darwent,  one  of  ita  tributaries,  which, 
taking  its  rise  in  the  lofty  ridges  of  High  Peak,  flows 
southward  through  a  Bucoession  of  striking  and  beautiful 
scenery,  receiving  a  number  of  minor  streams  In  its  course. 
The  other  principal  riven  are  the  following.  The  Dane 
rises  at  the  junction  cat  the  three  oounties,  Yorkshire. 
Cheshire,  snd  Derbyshire.  The  Goyt  has  its  source  a 
very  little  further  north,  at  the  base  of  the  asms  hill, 
and,  taking  a  N.N.E.  direction,  divides  Derbyshire 
and  Cheshire,  and  falls  into  the  Mersey.  The  Dove 
rises  on  the  southern  slope,  snd  Sows  on  as  the  boundary 
stream  between  Derbyshire  snd  Staffordshire  for  about  45 
miles.     It  receives  several  feeders,  and  falli  into  the  Trent 


into  Yorkshire.  A  little  more  to  the  west  are 
the  Sheaf,  Walliu,  Poulter,  and  Ryton,  which  flow  into  the 
Don  at  Sheffield. 

Canal*. — There  are  numerous  canals  intersecting  this 
county  in  various  directions.  The  Trent  and  Mersey  oi 
Grand  Trunk  canal,  eommunicating  between  Liverpool  and 


notary.]  D  E 

London,  and  alto  with  Bristol  and  Hub*,  was  began  in 
177S  bj  tha  celebrated  Brmdley,  a  native  of  the  connty, 
and  completed  under  Sroenton  and  Bennla,  It  peases 
through  Derbyshire  from  Barton,  fallowing  the  ooursa  of 
tha  Trent  Tha  CheeterSeld  canal  wm  began  in  1771  by 
Brindley,  and  completed  by  hie  brother-in-law,  Mr 
BenahaU,  in  177S.  It  enters  tha  cc-unty  at  KilLunarali, 
and  terminate*  at  Cheeterfiold.  There  are  abo  tha 
Langlay  Bridge  or  Erewash  canal,  tha  Peak  Forest  canal, 
the  Ashton-under-line,  the  Cromford,  the  Aahby-de-U- 
Zouch,  the  Derby,  and  tha  Nutbrook 
Nowhere  hare  railway!  received  a  m 


<»>  complete  develop- 

i  era  their  beneficial 


effects  more  apparent  For  this  the  system  of  tha  Midland 
Company  must  claim  the  chief  credit.  Tha  roads  in 
Derhyahire  are  numerous,  and  generally  in  good  condition. 
The  great  road  from  London  to  Manchester  crosso*  tha 
Trent  near  Shardlow,  and  pesaee  through  Derby  and 
Ashbourne  into  Staffordshire. 

Gtelogy,  MiztroU,  art— With  the  exemption  of  drift 
gravel,  and  some  alluvial  dapoaita,  the  rocks  of  this 
county  belong  to  tha  Palssoaoio  and  H**o*ou  period*. 
The  mountain,  limestone  underlie*  all  the  other  rocka,  and 
in  the  Peak  district  rises  to  a  gnat  elevation.  It  la  in 
this  formation  that  the  well-known,  can*  of  Derbyshire 
nc-jur.  Tha  calcareous  rocka  are  confined  to  tha  weetem 
aida  of  tha  county, — Tissington  being  the  southern, 
Castleton  the  northern,  Axe  Edge  the  western,  and 
Matlock  the  eastern  ertremi  ties.     Than  is  also  an  out 

at  Crich.     The  intrusive  bade  of  toadatoiie  (acme  of  w 

attain  a  thickness  of  900  feet)  and  Tosoanie  mod  mark 
great  anbmarine  eruption*  whan  thia  ancient  lava  waa 
spread  over  the  sea- bottom.  It  ia  wtimattd  that  upwards 
of  half  a  million  tone  an  worked  yearly.  Themerblee  are 
amenta!  purpoaca.     Derby- 


spar,  and  ektarite.'  Galena 


banrtae,       .  ■    . 

(sulphide  of  bad;  ia  obtained  rather. 

near  Oaatbtoa  having  been  worked  by  tb* 

1874  the  quantity  raised  waa  1301  tons,  from  which 
extracted  800  Ounces  of  silver.  In  connection  with  galena 
sine  m  found,  of  which  4060  tone  wan  raiaed  in  1876; 
of  calamine  (carbonate  of  sine)  30  ton*.  Baryta*  is  used 
ns  an  inferior  white  paint,  and  also  for  "^ffllr*"1^  papfpaasj 
Tho  total  output  for  1876  waa  2700  ton*.  Blue  John  ia  a 
somewhat  ran  floor  spar,  impregnated  with  oxide  of  man- 
gsneaa,  It  ia  one  of  tha  moat  ornamental  minerals  of  the 
county,  and  ia  much  need  in  the  manufacture  of  tuna, 
broochs*,  Ac  In  one  or  two  places  a  thin  Beam  of  coal  ia 
foond  in  the  mountain  limestone.  Copper  was  unco  worked 
in  thia  formation  at  BaaojL  on  the  hotday  of  tho  county, 
bat  it  nan  never  been  abundant.  Trace*  of  gold  hare  also 
Chert  ia  got  near  Bakcwell,  and 
acton  of  porcelain.  The  moat 
remarkable  and  ran  mineral  fa  elatarits,  or  elastic  bitumen, 
found  at  Windy  Knoll,  near  Castleton.  It  ia  found  only 
at  two  other  places— at  Montrelaix  in  France,  and  in  Con- 
necticut, United  State*.  The  fauna  of  this  formation 
may  be  briefly  tabulated  a*  follows,  from  Btbetsigei  bat— 
Oualenterata,  84  specie*  ;  Echinodannat*,  37  ;  Crustacea, 
15  ;  Brachiopoda,  96  ;  T  smelliT^BclisrtvMoiiosnyriaia, 
49;  G**teropod*,68;  Cephalopads,  31;  Pine*,  IS.  Tb* 
sarfaae  soils  of  the  mountain  hnaartnna  an  very  unprodne- 
tJTtt,  and,  a*  ink,  can  only  b*  need  for  grazing.  The 
Yotadal*  rocks  make  a  narrow  margin  round  the  above 
f  ormation,  forming  aleo  tb*  range  of  hub  between  Hope  and 
Edale  talleya,  and- extend*  to  the  north  of  tha  Peak, 
attaining  a  thickness  of  S00  foot  As  ia  usual  with  this 
rook,  frequent  landslips  iakn  place,  notably  at  Alport  Tower, 
Dove  Hole*,  and  at  the  roathem  flank  of  Mam-Tor,  the 
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Utter  having  carried  with  it  tart  of  tha  old  Soman  Nmp, 
Ac.  Tha  MiHetone  Grit  is  part  of  a  bxge  formation  stretch- 
ing into  adjacent  counties.  It  ia  a  lung,  narrow  outcrop, 
running  from  north  to  south  on  the  whole  wentem  tide  of 
tha  Goal  Measure*  from  Stanedge  Pole  to  Little  Eaton. 
Then  ia  also  an  outcrop,  300  feet  thick,  south  of  the  Trent 
Tha  high  table-land  of  the  Peak  is  of  this  formation.  It  aj 
•  valuable  building-atone,  and  at  such  it  ia  extensively 
used,  a*  well  a*  for  millstones,  from  which  it  derives  it* 
naaae.  The  Coal  Measures  an  the  southern  continuation 
of  tha  great  Yorkahin  coal-fiold.  They  occupy  the  larger 
portion  of  tb*  eastern  aide  of  the  county  from  a  few  mils* 
•oath  of  Sheffield  to  near  Balborongh  Hall,  when  they  dis- 
appear under  the  Permian.  The  coat-field  (which  extend* 
into  Notts)  oovers  an  ana  of  about  700  square  miles,  230 
of  which  an  in  this  county.  At  Shireoaka  tha  top  hard 
coal  is  worked,  at  a  depth  of  610  yards,  the  overlying 
Permian  rock  being  only  300  feet  thick.  The  principal 
oouls  worked  are  the  deep  soft  and  deep  hard,  both  import- 
ant. Still  more  so  is  the  clod,  or  black  shale ;  bnt  the  beet 
of  all  ia  tha  Kilbonrne,  near  Bel  per,  which  u  equal  to  tha 
beat  Newcastle.  Upwards  of  10,000  people  are  employed 
in  tha  Derbytbin  coal-fields,  which  produce  annually  mora 
than  7,000,000  tons.  The  ironstone*  associated  with  this 
ooal-neld  are  very  valuable,  yielding  upward*  of  130,000 
tons  annually.  The  Permian  ia  "represented  in  the  north- 
east by  a  narrow  strip  of  Magneaian  Limestone,  which  is 
■aid  to  be  one  of  the  beat  building  atone*  in  the  kingd 
The  surface  sod*  of  this  formation  an  probably  the  n 
fertile  in  the  county,  it*  barley  or  wait  having  bee 
famous.    A  narrow  t'  *  " 

tho  edge  of  the  Ton 
""*  jatchee  occur  to 

n  tha  neighbourhood  of  Bepton.  The  Kenper  B._ 
Hart  and  Sandstone  occupy  the  larger  part  of  South  Derby- 
•hire,  the  moat  northerly  point  being  n —   »-L1— — 


northerly  point  being  near  Ashbourne, 
-e  extensively  used  for  bui  Idmgpnrpoee*. 
id  of  gypsum  la  worked  at  CbeUaaton, 


An  important  bed  of  gypsum  la 

which  is  burnt  and  pulverised  tor  making  piaster  of  Paris,— 

the  white  variety  being  mad*  into  chimney  o 


abundant  Much  light  has  bean  thrown  Upon  tha 
faun*  of  the  Pleistocene  period  by  the  reaearohe*  of  Mr 
Pennington  at  Oaatleten,  and  Messrs  Milb  and  Heath  at 
OrotswolL  The  more  ran  and  important  "'finds'  an  the 
"  woolly  rhinoceros,  Irish  elk,  reindeer,  cava  bear, 
*  linn,  hyaina,  glutton,  Arctic  fox,  marhairo- 
1  a  largo  collection  of  palawlithie  impls- 

. "        _.l "       ■  '  .■..*. 


«<!>.  * 


Apricuiticrt.  — In  the  valley  of  the  Trent  a  brge  ratface 
ia  bid  down  in  permanent  grass,  being  devoted  to  cattle- 
laritttg  and  dairy  purposes,  while  heavy  etop*  of  wheat, 
turnips,  are.,  are  grown  m  other parn  of  the  dktrici  Dairy 
farms  an  numerous;  and  Derbyshire  cheese,  which  holds 
a  high  reputation,  ia  annually  sent  to  the  metropolis,  or  to 
the  seaports  for  exportation.  Cheese  fain  or  market* 
are  bald  ia  various  part*  of  the  oonnty,  as  at  Darby, 
BurtotHW-Trent,  Ashbourne,  Uttoxetor,  and  Loughborough. 
Barley  ia  ranch  cultivated,  especially  about  Bepton  and 
Greeley,  and  also  in  the  east  of  the  oonnty,  the  indooacaaart 
being  great  from  the  proximity  of  Burton,  th*  grot*  seat 
of  the  brewing  industry.  In  the  upland  district*,  where 
th*  soil  is  poor  and  the  climate  harsh  and  unfriendly, 
agricultural  Wustry  is  much  loss  important  and  profitable. 
It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  fending  of  sheep.  Tl»  following 
figures,  tafcan  from  the  Agricultural  Saturn*  for  187S  and 
•1876,  ahowi  tha  dwtrthntion  of  the  agricultural  acreage  of 


the  county,  and  the  numbers  of  live  stock,  in  those  yean  a-* 
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In  1 876  wneat  and  oats  constituted  each  ontrtlnrd  of ■  the 

oon  crops,  and  barley  t  fourth  ;  tomipa  formed  one-half 
of  the  gr«in  crops, 

1~  CUtlfc  ftMd.  Ht* 

138,039  aSS,  429  40,0TB 

83  88,801 

A  marked  feat  an  of  the  upland  district!  is  the  total 
absence  of  Lodges,  and  "the  substitution  of  limwtona  walla, 
put  together  without  any  mortar  or  cement     The  county 


average  ot 


In  respect  of  tho  ownership  of  the  land,  Derbyshire  in 
1873  was  divided  among  19,866  separata  proprietors,  whose 
groat  estimated  rental  amounted  to  £1,764,889.  The 
arersge  rite  of  each  holding  In  that  year  was  81  acres, 
while  that  of  all  England  was  34  acres ;  and  the  average 
nine  per  acre  was  £.%  16s.  IOcL,  that  of  aU  England 
being  £3,  0*.  3d.  Than  were  12,874  owners  holding  Issa 
than  one  acre  of  land,  equal  to  66  per  cent  of  the  total 
er  of  proprietors,  or  about  6  per  cent  fewer  than  the 
p  of  small  owners  in  all  England.  Eight  proprietors 
_  jaore  than  6000  acres  each,  via, — duke  of  Devonshire 
(C&etaworth),  83,639  acres;  duke  of  Rutland  (Haddon 
Hall),  36,973  j  Sir  J.  H.  Crewe,  Bart.  (Calks  Abbey), 
13,938;  lord  Soarsdale  (Kedleston),  9166;  Lord  Howard 
(Glossop  Hall),  9108;  duke  of  Portland,  7740;  T.  W. 
Evens  (Allestree),  6799;  Lord  Tern  on  (Sudbury  Hall)  6164. 

Jimttffaehtra.^ -TiieKH  are  both  numerous  and  important, 
embracing  silka,  cotton  hosiery,  iron,  woollen  manufacures, 
laoe,  elastic  web,  «nd  brewing  for  which  see  Bdetoh. 
Fob  many  of  these  this  county  hu  long  been  fatuous, 
especially  silk,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  urge  extent  in 
Derby,  as  well  m  in  Belper  and  Duffield,  where  the  first  silk 
mill  in  England  was  sat  up  by  a  mechanic,  John  Lombe, 
who  introduced  it  from  Italy.  Cotton  was  also  at  one  time 
an  important  industry,  but  has  in  great  measure  passed 
into  the  county  of  Lancashire.  It  was  introduced  here  by 
the  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  In  1771.  Hosiery 
also  was  much  in  vogue,  and  obtained  great  celebrity  from 
the  invention  of  Mr  Strutt,  by  which  "ribbed"  stockings 
could  be  made— tile  Derby  "  rib  "  having  been  long  the 
familiar  designation  of  the  article  produced  by  Strati's  in' 
vention.  There  are  numerous  iron  foundries,  machine 
and  iron-"bridgB  works,  ±c,  in  Derbyshire,  those  in 
the  county  town  alone'  employing  a  great  many  hands. 
Bilk-throwing  is  a  principal  industry  of  Derby,  which  in 
ordinary  times  gives  employment  to  9000  or  4000  persons, 
chiefly  females.  Elastic  web  weaving  by  power  looms  Is 
carried  cm-to  a  great  extent,  and  Iho  manufacture  of  laos 
and  net  curtains,  gimp  trimmings,  braids,  and  cords.  In 
the  county  town  and  neighbourhood  are  several  important 
chemical  and  colour-works ;  and  in  various  part*  of  tile 
county,  aa  at  Belper,  Cromf  ord,  Matlock,  Tntbury,  are.,  an 
extensive  oottorwipinning  mills,  sa  well  as  hosiery  and  tape 
manufactories. 

Jrrfsnasriettf  iiwWtuju. — Derbyshire  is  distinguished 
for  numerous  old  and  interesting  churches.  The  prevailing 
style  of  the  churches  is  the  Norman,  and  next  to  that  the 
Early  Ikigtiah,  the  style  which  immediately  succeeded  it 
Steetly  Chapelry,  near  WhitwelL  on  the  east  side  of  the 
county,  is  Norman ;  and  of  this  ohnroh  Mr  O.  Cox,  in 
bis  work  on  Derbyshire  churches,  says  that  it  is  "  the 
complete  and  beautiful  specimen  of  Norman  work. 
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it  with  anywhere  in  this  country 
It  was  probably  boilt  during  the  reign 
Of  Stephen,  V  86-6*. 


indicate  that  the  Buxton  waters 
were  known  to  the  ancients.  Rocking-stones  exist  nenr 
Eowter  and  at  other  places ;  Druidical  remains,  in  the  form 
of  a  Druidical  temple,  on  Stanton  moor,  with  a  large 
number  of  associated  objects  which  seem  to  justify  tho 
assumption  that  it  has  been  inhabited  by  Druids.  Ou 
Hartle  moor,  at  Arbelow,  is  another  Druidical  temple,  with 
its  barrows  and  tumuli;  there  are  others  on  the  moor  near 
Eyam,  and  near  Edsle.  Barrows  are  found  at  Arbelow, 
Brassmgton,  on  the  moor  near  Eyam,  and  at  Tissington. 
At  Taddingtou  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  now 
existing.  Roman  stations  are  to  be  found  near  Bnxton,at 
Little  Chester  (which  is  the  old  Roman  town  Dtrvtniio),  and 
at  Mam-Tor,  near  Cnetleton,  where  there  is  also  an  encamp- 
ment. At  Beptou,  in  660,  "there  wss  a  noble  monas- 
tery of  religious,  of  both  sexes,  under  an  abbess,  after 
the  old  Saxon  fashion,  wherein  several  of  the  royal  line 
were  buried.''  This  was  afterwards  destroyed  by. the  Danes, 
when  Maud,  widow  of  Banulph,  second  earl  of  Chester, 
built  a  priory  for  Black  Canons  in  1173.  Mere  tho  Mercian 
kings  who  resided  at  Tamworth  were  buried.  At 
Melbourne  is  a  castle  which  was  a  royal  demesne  at  the 
Conquest,  and  where  John,  duke  of  Bourbon,  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Aginconrt,  was  kept  nine  years  in  the  custody  of 
Nicholas  Montgomery  the  younger. 

Dmbbt,  die  county  town  of  Derbyshire,  is  a  corporate 
and  borough  town,  sending  two  representative*  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  consisting  of  five  parishes.  It  is  situated  chiefly 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Derwent,  upon  ground  of 
varying  heights,  and  is  surrounded  with  gentle  eminences, 
from  which  flow  the  Markeaton  and  other  brooks.  It 
occupies  a  position  almost  in  the  centre '  of  Bsfrisjxj. 
137  miles  N.W.  of  London. 
Derby  possesses  several  large 
public  buildings,  including 
the  town  hall,  a  spacious 
range  of  buildings  recently 
erected  for  the  postal  and 
telegraph  departmental  and 
the   inland  revenue  offices, 


the  c 


inty  gaol,  a  now  m 


sonic  hall,  All  Saints  Church, 
the;  tower  of  which  (174  feat 
high)  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  midland  counties,  Baal  sad  Amu  of  Dv«j. 

and  a  Soman  Catholic  church  (one  of  the  best  examples 
of  Pngin).  The  Derby  grammar  school,  an  ancient  founda- 
tion which  occupies.  St  Helen's  House  (once  the  town 
residence  of  the  Strntt  family),  has  lately  had  class-rooms 
added  to  it,  erected  by  public  subscription  as  a  memorial 
of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
Here  are  flourishing  schools  of  art  and  science,  a  large 
and  commodious  infirmary  for  town  and  county,  aa 
arboretum  of  17  acres,  given  to  the  town  In  1840  by 
the  late  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.,  a  market  square,  a  mark* 
hall,  and  water-works  erected  at  a  cost  of  £40,000, 
and  since  greatly  extended.     A  recreation   ground,  fret 

tublio  swimming  bathe,  a  free  library,  and  museum 
uildirua  have  all  been  presented  to  the  town  by  Mr 
M.T.  Bass.  Since  about  1860  Derby  has  been  greatly 
improved  and  extended,  owing  chiefly  to  the  Impulse  given 
by  the  establishment  of  the  head  offices  and  principsj 
workshops  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  and  will  be 
still  further  improved  by  the  construction  now  in  process 
of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which  pswe 
through  tho  town  over  a  long  series  of  arches. 
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rivalled  that  of  Saxony  aud  France. 
m  introduced  in  the  year  1760,  and  although  for  ■  tima 
partially  abandoned,  it  has  been  eo  bur  revived,  end  ia  still 
continiied.  There  are  also  spar  works  where  the  fiuor 
spar,  or  blue  John,  U  wrought  into  a  variety  of  neefnl 
end  WW  WtWel  The  manufacture  of  silk,  hosiey, 
bee,  and  cotton  formerly  employed  a  huge  portion  of  the 
population,  and  there  are  still  numerous  silk  mills  and 
elastic  web  works,  Ac  Tie  iron  manufacture  i*  also  of 
great  importance ;  among  the  larger  establishments  may  be 
mentioned  the  Britannia  Works,  which  furnished  the  roof  of 
the  peat  Agricnltntal  Hall,  London. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  is  much  improved 
since  the  formation  of  a  local  board,  and  the  rale  of  nwr 
tality  ia  low.  Among  benevolent  institution*  may  be 
Mentioned  a  ragged  school,  and  a  nurses'  "  home.'1  He 
population  of  the  winn^;~]  borough,  which  occupies  an 
area  of  1796  acres,  numbered  40,601)  persons  in  1851, 
43,091  in  1881,  and  *9,8I0  in  1871.  The  parliamentary 
borongh,  which,  in  1867  was  extended  so  aa  to  include  tb.4 
township*  of  Lilchuich  and  little  Chester,  and  oorars  an 
are*  of  IMS  acres,  had  a         "  '"""    "    '  "" 

J8.863  males  end  31,4 


population  il 


1871  of  61  381- 


tho  Pretender  in  his  march  towards  London  in  1745  ;  ha 
lodged  in  Exeter  House,  Full  Street,  and  held  there  a 
council  of  war,  which  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  hi* 


ftttfcassjaftf  -.—Hittonof  Arty  from 
q*ily,  Is  On  war  MDCOZOf,  bi  W.  H 
(reprinted  irith  additions,  1817). 


«w*t  Aft  «/  J Mi- 
Svo,  Lend.  1TK ; 
,,....  ,  FroimnU  Hl<utro- 

tin  tf  thi  Euttry  otkJ  AttiieiatUi  of  Dit*y,  by  Robert  Simpson,  i 
vols., Derby,  1830  IftwlfiitoTialaiuiDacnrUiu  Fine  o/Deriy 
eUrs,  by  Key.  D.  P.  Derles.  Sto,  Belper,  1811.  VUa  of  Uu  Pr- 
int BlaU  a  Derbyihirc,  ke.,  by  Junes  PiUdngton,  S  ids.  Stu, 
Derby,  1783.  Magna  Britannia,  by  Duiiel  end  Samuel  Lyntu, 
— '  T.  (Derbyshire},  «o,  Loud.,  1317.     HUtary  and  OaaUmr  of 

County  eS  Dirty,  by  Glover  nod  Noble.  S  vole,  (anflniehedi. 

by,  1881.     AW«  <m  On  C*«re)Ui  of  D, 


DEEBT,  EDWAXS-Osomxr  Smith  Staslev,  #oob> 
Xkshth  bail  or,  Baron  Stanley  of  Bickerataffe,  and  a 
baronet  (1799-1869),  born  at  Knowolej  in  Lancashire,  on 
the  29th  March  1799.  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Stanley, 
who  afterwards  (1834)  became  the  thirteenth  earl  of  Derby. 
The  title  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to  which  he  was 
thus  bom  ranks  second  in  precedency  among  the  earldom* 
in  the  peerage  of  TEnglend  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  aa  a  -!"""■—'  scholar,  though  he  took  only  an  ordi- 
nary degree  on  quitting  the  university.  In  1819  he  ob- 
tained the  Chancellor's  prise  for  Latin  verse,  the  subject 
being  "  Syracuse."  He  gave  carry  promise  of  Ilia  future 
orator,  and  it  is  said  that  in  his  youth  he 
lion  of  Lady 

_.._,, ,.___*  Miss  Elixa 

Farren  had  been  a  celebrated  actress.  With  such  an  In- 
clination and  aptitude  for  pnbho  speaking,  the  heir  to  an 
ancient  title  was  Only  fulfilling  his  natural  destiny  in 
seeking  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  snd  of  course  he 
had  no  difScalty  in  finding  one.  In  1820,  soon  after  he 
had  attained  hi*  majority,  he  was  returned  for  Stockbridge 
In  Hampshire,  one  of  the  nomination  boroughs  whoa* 
electoral  right*  were  swept  away  by  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  Stanley,  like  several  others  who  entered  parliament 
by  mean*  of  them,  being  a  warm  advocate  of  their  destruc- 
tion. It  may  appear  somewhat  strange  that  he  should 
have  remained  for  four  years,  so  far  as  ia  known,  a  silent 
member ;  but  the  representative  of  a  pocket  borongh  had 
no  eonstitneacy  to  consider,  and  there  was  not  in  those 
days  the  incentive  to  frequent  speaking  that  ia  now  fur- 
nished by  full  daily  report*  of  the  debates  circulating 
through  the  entire  country.  Bio  maiden  speech  was  de- 
livered early  in  the  session  of  IBS!  in  the  debate  on  a  private 
bill  foi  lighting  Manchester  with  gas.  Although  the  sub- 
ject caii  scarcely  have  given  scope  for  any  high  flight  of 
orat^ry;  the  speaker  was  warmly  complimented  by  Sir 
James  UBckintosh,one  of  the  first  authoritieain  the  House, 
who  welcomed  him  aa  an  accession  to  the  Liberal  ranks, 
aud  Hansard  reports  the  speech  as  characterised  by  "much 


Derby  k  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  but  fta  origin  k  Un- 
known. During  the  Heptarchy  it  was  called  Northworthig. 
and  it*  present  name  Derby,  or  Deorsby,  is  doe  to  the 
Danes.  Constituted  in  the  ninth  century  the  chief  towiuf 
the)  county  by  King  Begnrd,  Derby  was  incorporated  by 
Hoary  L  It*  charter-was  surrendered  to  Charles  IL  is 
1680,  and  a  new  one  -was  granted  in  1683,  by  which  the 
govsenrnent  of  the  borough  was  vested  in  u  mayor,  B  alder- 
men, 14  brethren,  and  14  capital  burgesses.  In  1886  the 
town  *TTTmil  waa  rtmrgin^*,i^  ittaW  tta)  MttttieipnlOaiPQtlh 
boast  Act,  and  now  consist*  of  a  mayor,  IS  «M— ™»,  and 
M  mmr-i"—      Derby  wee  the  f  nrtheat  place  reached  by 


important  taming 
point  in  hi*  political  career,  and  to  call  forth  his  last  utter- 
ance in  pauiamenL  It  ia  noteworthy  also  a*  an  early 
exhibition  of  the  Conservative  instinct  whose  growing 
strength  led  gradual!}  to  an  entire  change  of  his  political 
petition.  On  the  6  th  May  1624,  he  delivered  what 
seams  to  have  been  a  vehement  and  eloqueut  speech  against 
Joseph  Hume's  moiion  for  a  reduction  of  the  Irish  Chorea 
oatariltihmcnr,  maintaining  in  its  most  conservative  form 
the  doctrine  that  churoh  property  ia  as  sacred  aa  private 
property.  From  this  time  hi*  appearances  became  frequent ; 
and  be-eoon  asserted  bis  ntac*  aaouc  of  the  moat  powerfal 
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speakers  in  the  House.  Specially  noticeable  almost  from 
ths  first  was  the  skill  hs  displayed  in  reply.  HscanJat,  in  an 
essay  published  in  1831,  remarked  that  he  seemed  to  pos- 
sess intuitively  ths  faculty  which  in  most  men  is  developed 
only  by  bag  and  laborious  practice.  "  Indeed,  with  ths 
exception  of  Mr  Stanley,  whose  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
parliamentary  defence  resemble*  an  instinct,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  any  eminent  debater  who  has  not 
made  himself  a  master  of  his  art  at  the  expense  of  his 
Audience." 

In  the  autumn  of  1824  Stanley  went  on  an  extended 
tour  through  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  company 
with  Mr  Labaochere,  afterwards  Lord  Taunton,  and  Mr 
Evelyn  Deniaon,  afterwards  Lord  Oseington.  Id  May  of 
the  following  year  he  married  the  second  daughter  of 
Edward  Bootle-Wiibraham,  created  Baron  Skelmersdale 
in  1628,  by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  two  sons  and 
one  daughter  who  survived,  besides  three  children  who  died 
in  infancy. 

At  the  general  election  of  1826  Stanley  renounced 
his  connection  with  Stookbridge,  and  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  borough  of  Preston,  where  the  Derby  in-* 
Saence  has  usually,  though  not  invariably,  been  paramount. 
The  change  of  seats  had  this  advantage,  that  it  left  him 
free  to  speak:  against  ths  system  of  rotten  boroughs, 
which  hs  did  with  great  fqree  during  the  Reform  Bill 
debates,  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  chug*  of 
personal  inconsistency  as  the  representative  of  a  place 
where,  according  to  Gay,  cobblers  used  to  "feast  three  years 
upon  one  vote."  In  1827  he  and  several  other  distin- 
guished Whigs  mads  a  coalition  with  Canning  on  the  de- 
fection of  the  more  unyielding  Tories,  and  he  commenced 
Ma  official  life  as  undersecretary  for  the  colonies.  Whether 
the  coalition  arrangement  would  have  proved  stable  had 
its  distinguished  leader  survived  is  more  than  questionable, 
bat  it  was  entirely  broken  op  by  his  death  in  August  of 
the  same  year.  Lord  Goderich,  who  had  been  Stanley's 
chief  at  the  Colonial  Office,  succeeded  to  the  premiership, 
but  he  never  was  really  in  power,  and  he  resigned  his 
place  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  without  venturing  to 
meet  parliament  During  the  succeeding  administration 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington  (1838-30),  Stanley  and  those 
with  whom  he  acted  were  in  opposition.  His  robust 
and  assertive  Liberalism  about  this  period  sounds  some- 
what curjonsly  to  a  younger  generation  who  knew  him 
only  as  the  very  embodiment  of  Conservatism.  They  can 
find  little  of  the  earl  of  Derby  except  bis  characteristic 
force  of  expression  in  the  conviction  uttered  by  Stanley, 
"  that  the  old  and  stubborn  spirit  of  Toryism  is  at  but  yield- 
ing to  the  liberality  of  the  age — that  the  Tories  of  the  old 
school,  the  sticklers  for  inveterate  abuses  under  the 
name  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  the  lavdatorit 
temporu  aeti  ere  giving  way  on  all  Bides."  Even 
the  most  retrograde  political  party,  however,  makes 
distinct  progress  almost  in  spite  of  itself  aa  the  years 
pass  on,  and  Lord  Derby  might  very  well  have  main- 
tained that  the  Toryism  he  represented  in  his  ma- 
turity was  not  the   Toryism  he  had  denounced  in   *"" 

By  the  advent  of  Lord  Orey  to  power  in  November 
1830,  Stanley  obtained  his  first  opportunity  of  showing  his 
capacity  for  a  responsible  office.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  secretaryship  of  Ireland,  a  position  in  which,  as  it 
turned  out,  hs  found  ample  scope  for  both  administrative 
and  debating  skill.  On  accepting  office  he  had,  according 
to  the  usual  practice,  to  vacate  his  seat  for  Preston  and 
eeelr.  re-election;  and  it  must  have  been  peculiarly  mortify- 
ing to  one  of  his  high  spirit  that,  in  spite  of  his  family  in- 
fluence and  growing  reputation,  he  alone  of  all  the  members 
of  the  new  ministry  in  the  L^wrr  House  failed  to  secure  hi* 


was  a  peculiarly 
a  of  the  ballot, 
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return.    He  was  defeated,  end  the  defeat  w 

rendered  more  bitter  by  the  fact  that  his  opponent  was 

the  Radical  "orator"  Hunt    The  contest  was  a *"    '- 

keen  one,  and  turned  upon  the  q 
which  Stanley  refused"  to  support .  He  reentered  the 
house  as  one  of  the  members  for  Windsor,  Sir  Hussey 
Vivian  having  resigned  in  his  favour.  In  1833  he  again 
changed  his  seat,  being  returned  for  North  Lancashire, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  until  his  elevation  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Mr  Stanley  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
the  great  measure  which  has  mads  Lord  Grey's  administra- 
tion the  most  memorable  of  the  present' century.  Of 
this  no  other  proof  is  needed  than  his  frequent  parlia- 
mentary utterances,  which  were  fully  in  sympathy  with  the 
popular  cry  "  The  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  bill."  Reference  may  be  made  especially  to  the  speech 
he  delivered  on  the  4th  March  1831  on  the  adjourned 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  which  was  marked 
by  all  the  higher  qualities  of  his  oratory.  More  than 
thirty  years  later,  when  he  was  premier,  he  was  again 
called  upon  to  deal  with  the  question,  and  he  had  states- 
manship enough  to  settle  it  on  a  permanent  basis;  but 
the  incertitude  with  which  he  then  took  what  he  himself 
in  a  well  remembered  phrase  called  "a  leap  in  the  dark" 
was  in  curious  contrast  to  the  clear  conviction  with  which 
he  advocated  the  earlier  measure. 

Apart  From  his  connection  with  the  general  policy  of  ths 
Government,  Stanley  had  more  than  enough  to  have 
employed  all  his  energies  in  ths  management  of  his  own 
department  The  secretary  of  Ireland  has  seldom  an  easy 
task ;  Stanley  found  it  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The 
country  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  Ths  just  concession 
that  had  been  somewhat  tardily  yielded  a  short  time  before 
in  Catholic  emancipation  had  excited  the  people  to  make  all 
aorta  of  demands,  reasonable  and  unreasonable.  As  one 
result  of  that  concession  these  demands  were  now  permitted 
to  be  urged  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  the  most  eloquent 
and  the  moat  widely  popular  representative  Ireland  has 
whose  hatred  of  the  "  base, 
o  have  totally  unfitted 


bloody,  and  brutal  Whigs  "  si 


pressed  for  solution ;  and  the  alarming  increase  of  agrarian 
outrages  demanded  even  mora  urgently  the  instant  applica- 
tion of  vigorous  measures  of  repression.  Mr  Stanleys  con- 
duct in  these  trying  circumstances  showed  that  hs  bad  the 
spirit  that  rises  with  difficulties.  Undaunted  by  the  fierce 
denunciations  of  COonnell,  who  styled  him  Scorpion 
Stanley,  he  discharged  with  determination  the  ungrateful 
task  of  carrying  a  Coercion  Bill  through  the  House.  Padia- 
mant  has  probably  seldom  witnessed  warmer  or  mora  per- 
sonal encounters  than  those  which  took  place  about  this 
time  between  the  Liberator  and  the  Irish  Secretary,  and 
seldom  has  an  official  position  been  more  gallantly  defended. 
It  was  generally  fell  that  O'OonneU,  powerful  though  he 
was,  had  fairly  met  his  match  in  Stanley,  who,  with  invec- 
tive scarcely  inferior  to  his  own,  evaded  no  challenge, 
ignored  no  argument,  and  left  no  taunt  unanswered.  The 
title  "  Rupert  of  Debate  "  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  him  in 
connection  with  the  fearless  if  also  often  reckless  method 
of  attack  he  showed  in  his  parliamentary  war  with 
O'ConnelL  It  was  first  applied  to  him,  however,  thirteen 
years  later  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  in  the  following 
essage  of  The  JTetc  Timon  ,- 

"  One  after  ous  the  lords  of  time  advance  ; 
Hen  Stanley  meats — hen  Stanley  scorat  the  gluLCS  I 
The  brilliant  chief,  irregulsrly  gnat, 
Fruk,  haughty,  nab,  — the  Bupett  of  debet*.  * 
The  best  answer,  however,  whirh  he  mads  to  the  attacks. 
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of  the  greit  agitator  in  not  tlia  retorts  of  debate,  effect™ 
though,  thaw  were,  but  the  beneficial  legislation  he  was 
instrumental  in  purine;.  Two  of  hU  measures  deserve 
ipocial  mentiou.  Ho  introduced  and  carried  tba  find 
national  adncntion  act  for  Ireland,  una  remit  of  which  woe 
tie  remsrkiibla  and  to  many  almost  incredible  phenomenon 
of  a  bonrd  composed  of  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  aud 
Presbyterians,  harmoniously  administering  an  efficient 
edncaiiuu  scheme.  Ho  mis  also  chiefly  responsible  fur  the 
Irish  Church  Temporalities  Act,  though  the  bill  was  not 
introduced  into  parliameut  until  after  he  had  quitted  the 
Irish  secretaryship  [or  another  office.  By  this  measure 
two  archbishoprics  and  eight  bishoprics  were  abolished, 
md  a  remedy  was  provided  for  various  abuse*  connected 
with  the  revenues  n[  the  church.  As  originally  introduced, 
the  bill  contained  a  clause  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
aorplus  revenues  to  n  on  ecclesiastical  purposes.  This  had, 
however,  been  strongly  opposed  from  the  lint  by  Stanley, 
end  several  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  it  was 
withdrawn  by  the  Government  before  the  measure  reached 
the  Lords.  Then  was  therefore  no  ground  for  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  brought  against  Stanley,  when  a  year 
liter  he  seceded  from  the  cabinet  on  the  proposal  being 

In  1833,  jnst  before  the  introduction  of  the  Irish 
(torch  Temporalities  Bill,  Stanley  had  been  promoted 
to  be  secretary  for  the  colonies  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet 
In  this  position  it  fell  to  bis  lot  to  cany  through  parliament 
a  measure  which  is  one  of  the  abiding  glories  of  English 
legislation.  The  agitation  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  had  been  mainly  the  work  of  others  whose  names 
have  become  historical  in  connection  with  it;  but  to 
Stanley  belonged  the  honour  and  privilege  of  bringing  it 
to  a  successful  practical  issue  in  the  pages  of  the  statute 
book.  The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  introducing  the 
bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies, 
on  the  14th  May  1833,  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
bts  eloquence.  It  showed  a  philanthropic  spirit  and  a 
love  of  freedom  which  proved  him  to  be  a  not  unworthy 
associate  of  Clarkson,  wilberforce,  and  Buxton,  and  it 
nas  admirable  for  tlie  clear  statement  of  the  somewhat 
complicated  arrangement  by  which  the  all  bat  nnanimoas 
wish  of  the  -tuition  nas  to  be  carried  out.  The  latter 
quality  was  still  more  conspicuous  in  committee,  through 
which  Stanley  carried  the  measure  with  the  firmness  and 
tact  of  true  statesmanship. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  tho  Irish  Church  question 
determined  more  than  one  turning-point  in  Mr  Stanley's 
political  career.  The  most  important  occasion  on  which  it 
lid  ao  was  in  1'83 1,  when  the  proposal  of  the  Government 
to  appropriate  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  church  to 
educational  purposes  led  to  his  secession  from  the  cabinet, 
and,  as  it  proved,  hi*  complete  and  final  separation  from 
the  Whig  party.  In  the  former  of  these  step*  he  had  as 
his  companions  Sir  James  Graham,  the  earl  of  Bipou,  and 
the  duke  of  Richmond.  Soon  after  it  occurred,  O'Connell, 
amid  the  langhter  of  the  House,  described  the  secession  in 

*  couplet  from  Canning's  Lota  of  tie  TriaitgUt : — 

"  Still  down  thy  neap,  imnsntio  Atbbonrne,  glides 

The  Derby  dllly  anting  six  inndss." 

Stanley  wes  by   no   mean*  content  with  marking  his 

disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  which  he 

had  Men  a  member  by  the  simple  let  of  withdrawing  from 

it     He  spoke  against  the  bill  to  which  he  objected  with 

*  vehemanoo  that  showed  the  strength  of  his  feeling  in  the 
matter,  and  against  its  authors  with  a  bitterness  that  he 
himself  is  understood  to  have  afterwards  admitted  to  have 
been  unseemly  towards  those  who  hod  so  recently  been  his 
colleagues.  The  language  of  one  speech  deserve*  to  be 
quoted  us  a  good  specimen  of  what  he  could  do  in  the  way 


of   invective  v 


'hen  he  chose.  "  Plunder."*  n  term  very 
foniiliir  in  more  recent  debates  on  the  same  lung. vexed 
question,  wes  perhaps  the  miluent  word  he  need.  Tin 
coarse  followed  by  the  Government  was  "  marked  with  all 
that  timidity,  that  want  of  dexterity,  which  led  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  unpractised  shoplifter. "  Hi)  late  colleiigues  wore 
compared  to  "  thimble-riggers  at  a  country  fair,"  and  their 
plan  was  "  petty  larceny,  for  it  had  not  (be  rcdueiniug 
qiuJitiMH  of  bold  and  open  robbery." 

In  the  end  of  1834,  Lord  Stanley,  as  ho  irn  now 
styled  by  courtesy,  his  father  having  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  in  October,  was  invited  by  Sir  Robert  Feel  to 
join  the  short-lived  Conservative  ministry  wLich  he  formed 
after  tho  resignation  of  Lord  Melbourne.  Thongh  he 
declined  the  offer  for  reasons  stated  in  a  letter  published 
in  the  Feel  memoirs,  he  acted  from  that  date  with  the 
Conservative  party,  and  on  its  usxt  accession  to  power,  iu 
1841,  he  accepted  the  office  of  colonial  secretary,  which 
he  had  held  under  Lord  Grey,  His  position  and  hi* 
temperament  alike,  however,  mode  him  a  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent supporter  of  any  party  to  which  be  attached  him- 
self. When,  therefore,  the  injury  to  health  arising  from 
the  late  hours  in  the  Commons'  led  him  in  1 8*4  to  seek 
elevation  to  the  Upper  House  in  the  right  of  his  father's 
barony.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  seceding  to  hi*  request,  bad 
the  satisfaction  of  at  once  freeing  liiin&elf  from  the 
possible  effects  of  his  "candid  friendship"  in  the  House, 
and  at  the  same  time  greatly  strengthening  the  debating 
power  on  the  Conservative  side  in  the  other.  If  the 
premier  in  taking  this  stop  had  any  presentiment  of 
an  approaching  difference  on  a  vital  question,  it  was 
not  long  in  being  realized.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  accepted 
the  policy  of  free  trade  in  1846,  the  broach  between 
him  and  Lord  Stanley  was,  a*  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated from  the  antecedents  of  the  latter,  instant  and 
irreparable.  Lord  Stanley  at  once  asserted  himself  as 
the  uncompromising  opponent  of  that  policy,  and  be 
became,  as  his  position  warranted,  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  Protectionist  party,  having  Lord  George  Ben  thick 
and  Mr  Disraeli  for  his  lieutenants  in  the  Commons. 
They  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  a  case  in  which 
the  logic  of  ersnt*  was  against  them,  but  their  watch- 
word of  Protection  was  never  to  become  mora  tlisn 
a  watchword.     lb  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  English 


may  have  no  chance  of  carrying  the  very  principle  to  which 
it  owee  its  organised  existence.  Such  wss  the  esse  when 
Lord  Derby,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  June  1851,  was  called  upon  to 
form  his  first  administration  In  February  1853.  He  was 
in  a  minority,  but  the  circumstances  were  such  that  no 
other  than  a  minority  Government  was  possible,  end  he 
resolved  to  take  the  only  available  mean*  of  strengthening 
his  position  by  dissolving  "parliament  and  appealing  to  the 
country  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  appeal  waa 
made  in  autumn,  but  its  result  did  not  materially  alter  the 
position  of  parties.  Parliament  met  in  November,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  following  month,  the  ministry  bad 
resigned  in  consequence  of  their  defeat  on  the  clever  but 
financially  unsound  hudget  proposed  by  Mr  Disraeli  For 
the  six  following  years,  daring  Lord  Aberdeen's  "  ministry 
of  .all  the  talents  *  and  Lord  Palmenton's  premiership,  Lord 
Derby  remained  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  whose 
policy  gradually  became  more  generally  Conservative  and 
less  distinctively  Protectionist  as  the  hopelessness  of  revers- 
ing the  measures  adopted  in  1846  made  itself  apparent  to 
all  hut  tho  mast  reactionary.  In  1856;  he  was  asked  to 
form,  an  administration  after  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  but   failing  to   obtain   *umci*ut  support,  La 
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Conspiracy  BUI  in  February  1868,  he  • 


could  not  count 


mini  of  govsrament  Though  lw  (till 
upon  *  working  majority,  there  wu  a 
ring  on  affairs  without  sustsiniEg  Meat, 


.  _  r  Disraeli  in  the  Commons 
is  rook  ahead  wu  th*  question  of  Reform,  on  wbieh 
the  wishes  of  the  country  were  being  emphatically  ex- 
pressed, but  it  wai  not  so  pressing  u  to  require  to  be 
immediately  alt  with.  During  the  session  of  1858  the 
QoTeroment  contrived  to  pan  two  measure*  of  very 
considerable  importance,  one  a  bill  to  remove  Jewish 
disabilities,  and  the  other  a  bill  to  transfer  the  government 
of  India  bom  the  East  India  Company  to  die  Crown. 
Next  year  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  had  to  be 
hoed,  and,  recognising  the  necessity,  the  Government  intro- 
duced a  bill  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  which,  in  spite 
of,  or  rather  in  consequence  of,  its  "fancy  franchisee,"  was 
rejected  by  the  Hones,  and,  on  a  dissolution,  rejected  also 
by  the  country.  A  vote  of  no  confidence  having  bean 
pused  in  the  new  parliament  on  the  10th  June,  Lord 
Derby  at  once  resigned. 

After  resuming  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition  Lord 
Derby  devoted  ranch  of  the  leisure  the  position  afforded 
him  to  the  classical  studies  that  had  always  been  eon- 
genial  to  him.  It  ml  bis  reputation  for  scholarship  as 
well  as  his  social  position  (hat  had  led  in  1852  to  his 
appointment  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  in  succesrion  to  the  duke  of  Wellington;  and 
perhaps  a  desire  to  justify  the  possession  of  the  honour  on 
the  former  ground  had  something  to  do  with  his  essays 
in  the  field  of  authorship.  These  were  made  at  first  with 
a  diffidence  that  contracted  strongly  with  hit  boldness  in 
politics.  Hia  first  venture  was  I  poetical, version  of  the  9  th 
ode  of  the  3rd  book  of  Horace,  which  appeared  in  Lord 
Ravensworth's  collection  nf  translation*  of  the  Odo.  In 
1883  he  printed  and  circulated  in  influential  quarters  a 
volume  entitled  ZVnasJassMu  e/Aeeu  Anetotttmd  Modem, 
with  a  very  modest  dedicatory  letter  to  Lord  Stanhope,  and 
the  words  "Not  published"  on  the  title-page.  It  contained, 
beside*  versions  of  Latin,  Imhan,  French,  and  German 
poems,  ■  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad.  The 
reception  of  this  volume  was  such  as  to  encourage  him  to 
proceed  with  the  task  ha  had  chosen  as  his  Magnum  oput,: 
the  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Iliad,  which  accordingly 
appeared  in  186*.  The  fact  that  it  speedily  passed 
through  six  editions  is,  of  coarse,  not  so  unequivocal  a 
proof  of  its  literary  merit  as  would  have  been  the  case  had 
the  work  proceeded  from  an  anthor  of  lees  social  distinction, 
bat  it  has  conajderabb  jjgniflosjme.  Tried  on  its  merits,  the 
most  severe  critic  could  not  pronounce  the  work  a  failure. 
That  it  wu  not  a  oompleto  success  was  doe  principally  to 
the  facts  that  the  author  had  not  caught  thn  difficult  secret 
of  th*  management  of  the  metre  he  ntinss  hi  ink  "versa,^ 
and  that  he  was  unable  to  divest  himself  of  the  diffusa™ 
and  of  the  modern  cut  of  thought  and  style  of  expression 
natural  to  the  parliamentary  orator. 

During  the  syren  years  that  elapsed  between  Lord 
Derby**  second  and  third  administrations  an  rndnstrial 
crisis  occurred  in  his  native  county,  which  brought  out 
vary  conspicuously  Us  public  spirit  and  bis  philanthropy. 
Th*  destitution  in  Lancashire,  caused  by  the  stoppage  of 
th*cotto&*npplyfaoonsep^sno60flh*j  Anwiriran  mvfl  wax. 


Of  the  country.  That  it  did  not  do  so  was  probably  due 
to  Lord  Derby  more  than  to  any  other  single  man.  From 
tb«  first  he  wu  the  very  life  and  soul  of  th*  movement 
for  relief.     Hi*  personal  snbscrintioa,  munificent  though 


it  was,  represented  the  least  part  of  hi*  service.  HbnocW 
speech  at  th*  meeting  in  Winchester  in  December  1872, 
-hare  iLe  movement  wai  initiated,  and  bis  advise  at  the 
ihseqnsnt  meetings  of  th*  onmmittwo,  wbieh  be  attended 
iry  regularly,  were  of  the  very  highest  value  in  stimtdsting 
and  directing  public  sympathy.  His  relation*  with 
Lancashire  had  always  been  of  the  moetcordisl  description, 
notwithstanding  hi*  early  rejection  by  Preston;  but  it  is 
not  surprising  that  after  the  cotton  famine  period  the 
cordiality  passed  into  a  warmer  and  deeper  feeling,  and 
that  the  name  of  Lord  Darby  is  still  cherished  in  moat 
grateful  remembrance  by  thousands  of  th*  factory  opera- 


fomtation  of  a  cabinet     Like  those   he  had  t 


ibis  the  question  tl 
____  Th*  "education"  _ 
the  party  that  had  so  long  opposed  all  reform  to  the  point 
of  granting  household  suffrage  was  the  work  of  another ; 
bat  it  is  understood  that  Lord  Derby  fully  concurred  in, 
if  he  was  not  th*  first  to  suggest,  the  statesmanlike  policy 
by  which  the  question  was  disposed  of  in  such  away  ss  to 
take  it  once  for  all  out  of  the  region  of  controversy  and 
agitation.  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  the  mam 
business  of  the  session  1667.  The  chief  debates  were,  of 
coarse,  in  the  Commons,  and  Lord  Derby's  failing  powers 
prevented  him  from  taking  any  large  share  in  those  which, 
took  place  in  the  Lords.  His  description  of  th*  measure 
as  a  "  leap  in  the  dark,"  was  eagerly  caught  up,  because  it 
exactly  represented  the  onmmon  opinion  at  the  time, — the 
moat  experienced  statesmen,  while  they  admitted  the 
granting  of  household  suffrage  to  be  a  political  necessity, 
being  utterly  unable  to  foresee  what  it*  effect  might  be  on 
the  consti  tufion  and  government  of  tike  country. 

Finding  lanaMaf  unable,  from  dtftT^irg  health,  to  etv 

office  early  in  1808.  The  step  he  had  taken  wa*  aimonnced 
in  both  boose*  on  die  evening  of  the  S5th  February,  and 
winn  tributes  of  admiration  and  esteem  were  paid  by  the 
leaden  of  the  two  great  parties.  Ee  wu  succeeded  fay 
Mr  Disraeli,  to  whom  lie  yielded  the  entire  leadership  of 
the  party  u  well  u  the  prernieratilp.  Hi*  subsequent 
appearances  in  public  were  few  and  unimportant  It  was 
noted  as  a  consistent  close  to  hi*  political  life  that  hi* 
last  speech  In  th*  Hon**  of  Lords  ahould  ham  bean  a 
denunci ation  of  Mr  Gladstones  Irish  Chnreh  BH  marked 
by  much  of  hi*  early  fire  and  vehemence.  A  few  raonUw 
later,  on  the  SSrd  October  1869,  he  died  at  Knowatey. 

Lord  Derby  wa*  one  of  the  last  and  moat  brilliant  repre- 
•eotativu  of  a  das*  which  Beams  to  Lave  become  extinct, 
for  the  time  at  least,  if  the  ahasp  differentiation  of  human 
pursuits  that  has  now  established  itself  hs*  not  rendered 
it  mipoanble  that  it  should  ever  again  exist  Politics  is 
now  a  distinct  and  exclusive  profersion ;  th*  number  .of 
those  to  whoa,  like  Lord  Darby,  it  is  the  main  without 
being  the  *n-*bscrfaing  interest  of  life  seems  to  become 
fewer  year  by  yser.     There  still  remain  on*  or  two  noted 


hare  passed  away,  be  wu  also  arsneg  thi 

ha  wu  a  master  of  tie  all  bat  lost  srt  o.  , 

oratory.  On  ttfspoint  ri  is  enough  to  quote  tfcs  testimony 
of  two  most  c^r^tent.witnsasss.  fcSr  AreMbatf  Alison, 
write*  of  him  whan  he  wu  in  the  asnith  of  bis  powers, 
■tjk«iim"bytfc»admi»aij«  of  all  parties  the  meat  pet 
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of  the  Wehabees,  and  h 


1M  teniae  of  ha  ctay."  Even  Uglier  wn  tie  opinion  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  who  i*  reported  by  the  Timet  to  have  aid 
that  no  one  of  the  giauta  he  bad  listened  to  in  Mi  youth, 
Pitt,  Fox,  Bnrke,  or  Sheridan,  "aa  •  speaker,  U  toba 
compared  with  our  own  Lend  Derby,  rfien  Lord  Derby  is 
at  hia  beat,"  (w.  b.  a.) 

DEREYEH,  or  Dxuta,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  Nejd, 
"    Had  Baa  to  the  Petnian  Gulf, 
Itwat  fonncrlv  the  capital 
wpnlation  of  about  30,000 
ic  neoTarad  from   tha  rain 
inflicted  on  it  by  tha  amy  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  ISIS. 

DERHAM,  William  (16S7-17M),  an  eminent  English 
divine  and  natural  pbiloao"*-        -  l  ■  ■"•■ 

near  Worcester,  in  1057. 
tun  at  Heckle?,  i 
graduated  withmucl 

Throe  yeera  later  he  bsceme  vicar  of  Wsrgrave, 
and  in  1689  he  was  preferred  to  tha  living  of  Cpminiterj 
in  Ean  In  1696  ha  published  hie  Artificial  Cloetmakr, 
which  went  through  eeTerel  editions.  The  beat  known  of 
his  subsequent  works  are  Phftieo-Tktntugf,  published  in 
1713 ;  AHro-Thtology,  1714 ;  and  Gkrido-Theolojw,  173a 
In  consideration  of  these  contributions  to  science  and 
theology  he  was,  in  1716,  made  a  canon  of  Windsor ;  and 
in  1730  he.  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Oxford. 
His  last  work,  entitled  A  Dtfota  of  (is  ChunK'M  Highl  in. 
Ltnttkold  Ettatet,  appeared  four  years  proTions  to  bis  death, 
which  happened  in  1739.  Besidea  the  works  published  in 
his  own  name,  Derham  contributed  a  variety  of  papers  to 
the  Philctophical  Traruactimt,  revised  the  MuctUanea 
Cvriemt,  edited  the  correspondence  of  John  Ray,  and 
Albin's  Natural  Hidory,  and  published  some  of  the  MS3. 
of  Hooks,  the  natural  philosopher. 

DERVISH  is  a  Persian  word  meaning  "tha  till  of  tha 
door,"  or  those  who  beg  from  door  to  dour.  The  Arabic 
equivalent  is  fakir,  or  fuqueer.  The  derviahaa  of  the  Tnrkiah 
empire  may  be  aaid  to  constitute  the  regular  religions 
orders,  and  are  custingniehed  from  the  Til^if***,  or  f*"isi 
clergy-  In  Turkey,  Rgypt,  Persia,  Hindustan,  and  Central 
Aiis,  however,  dervishes,  or  fakirs,  we  to  be  found  in  great 
number  who  belong  to  no  society,  but  are  simply 
mendicants  or  single  devoteee,  many  of  whom  subsist 
by  profeaaionsl  jugglery.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
Byrsgis,  the  Dundis,  the  Bhikshooks,  the  Wanuptusts, 
the  Bnnyasis,  the  Aghorpunts,  the  Gossens,  the  Jogia, 
the  Oodsssis,  the  Jntis,  and  the  Lingeet  Junguma  of 
northern  Hindustan,  and  still  raon  emphaticslly  of  the 
Bonne,  or  Buddhist  monks.  But  L  the  more  favourable 
sense  of  the  word,  the  dervishes  represent  Bofism,  or  too, 
spiritual  and  mystic  side  of  Islam.  Long  before  the  time 
of  Mahomet,  Arabic  thought  vraa  divided,  at  if  by  Greek  and 
Indian  influences,  into  the  schools  of  the  Meechaioana  (the 
walkers)  and  the  Inch  rachalonns  (the  contemplatonj).  When 
the  Koran  appeared,  these  became  the  Mutekslim.  (meter 
physicians),  and  the  Sofia  (mystics).  The  latter  put  an 
esoteric  interpretation  on  bow  the  Koran  and  the  Hadisat, 
or  collected  sayings  of  the  Prophet;  they  dispense  with 
the  jenuat  and  other  formalities  of  the  mosque ;  they  in 
many  cases  rscognino  the  fact  of  spiritual  religion  outside 
Islam;  and  in  general  they  observe  the  rules  of  poverty, 
abstinence  from  wine,  and  celibacy.  The  name  fakir, 
indeed,  comes  from  the  saying  of  the  Prophet,  "  El  fair 
fakhri,"  poverty  it  my  pride.  The  she  Erkiin,  or  pillars 
of  the  Taeawuf,  or  spiritual  life,  are  (1)  the  existence  of 
God,  (2)  His  unity,  (3)  the  angels,  (4)  the  prophets,  (5)  the 
day  of  resurrection,  and  (6)  good  and  evil  through  God's 
predestination.  But  it  is  only  tha  Tarikats,  or  orders  (lit 
piths),  among  tha  more  orthodox  or  Sunnite  Mahometans 
Who  attach  much  importance  to  jtositive  dogma.     The 


Bnfite  party,  especially  the  Persian  dervishes,  who  traee 
their  descent  through  various  sheikhs  and  peers  from  All, 
the  fourth  caliph,  believe  that  "the  paths  lending  to  God 
are  as  many  at  the  hreatha  of  bit  creatines."  These  form 
ttte  great  majority  of  the  orders  ;  for  it  is  stated  in  a  work 
called  the  SilrUA  ul  Mviia  Ollah  (Genealogy  of  the  Saints 
of  God),  last  edited  in  1783,  that,  out  of  36  wrJl- 
dedned  orders,  13  of  which  were  in  existence  before  tha 
beginning  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  only  3,  vis.,  the 
Bestsmls,  the  Nakahibeudis,  and  the  Bektashk.  are 
descended  from  the  congregation  of  Aba  Bekr,  the  second 
caliph,  and  that  all  the  others  are  descended  from  the 
caliph  AIL  Aa  tht  dervishes  do  not  reeogniiB  the 
legal  exposition  which  the  ordinary  tribunals  give  of  the 
letter  of  the  Koran,  and  acknowledge  no  authority  bot  that 
of  their  spiritual  guide,  or  of  Allah  himself  speaking 
directly  to  their  souls,  the  Ottoman  sultans  have  always 
regarded  them  with  jealousy;  and  in  1636  Hahmoud 
entirely  suppressed  the  order  of  the  Bektaahis,  which  had 
for  centuries  been  closely  connected  with  the  Janissaries, 
or  Hoo  Keshana  (him  scatters™),  and  which  is  said  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  Eermaton  (freemasonry)  extending  through 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  Turkey.1  The  other  orders,  however, 
or  moat  of  them,  have  survived  to  the  present  day,  and  are 
generally  popular,— one  of  them,  the  Mavlevia,  being 
joined  by  pertoni  fron  the  highest  and  wealthiest  ranks. 
But  membership;  when  it  does  not  proceed  beyond  the  first 
stage  of  Shi'at  or  Sherlst,  i.e.,  legal  religion  unde-  the 

i  of  a  murshid,'  may  be  satisfied  by  the  rtpati- 

few  prayers  at  home  and  tha  wearing  of  the 
aacraa  cap  for  h  few  minutes  each  day. 

The  regular  dervishes  live  in  tekkiehs,  khanakaha,  or  con- 
vents, which  are  endowed  with  lands  or  wakf,  just  aa  the 
Muths  of  Hindustan  are  endowed  with  enem  lands,  incapable 
of  mortgage  or  alienation.  Thus,  in  1634,  the  sultan 
Amurath  IT.  gave  to  tha  Bektaahis  of  Konieh  the  whoU 
tribute  paid  by  that  city.  Over  each  ccawnt  presides  a 
sheikh,  or  murshid,  who  represents  the  pir,  or  original 
founder  of  the  order.  This  corresponds  to  the  roohmit, 
malik,  or  guru  of  Hindustan.  Among  the  Persian 
Noseiris  (who  consider  Mahomet  an  impostor,  and  perform 
no  ablutions),  the  succession  of  sheikha  is  hereditary — else- 
where by  seniority  or  election,  confirmed  by  tha  Sheikh  ul 
Islam.  In  Hindustan  the  selection  takes  place  in  a 
dnsname,  or  council  of  mohunta,  called  among  the  Sikhs  a 
muta.    Tha  mnrid.  or  disciple,  haa  to  undergo  a  long 

(called  In  Tori  -  "  "-       "  "  '   ' 

the  taybeud,  oi 
_.  "atoneof  contentment ;"  the awunn,  m  Bar- 
rings shaped  like  the  horse  shoe  of  All ;  the  khirka,  or 
mantle ;  the  teebeeh,  or  rosary,  containing  the  ismi  jelsl, 
or  the  99  beautiful  names  of  God ;  and  finally  the  taj ,  or 
white  cap,  with  the  proper  number  of  terks,  or  sections, 

'the  order.     Similar  distinctions  ai A 


in  Hindustan  by  the  barbarous  method  of  marking  on  tha 
forehead  the  sandal-wood  stripes  of  Siva,  or  the  white  and 
red  trident  ot  Vishnu.  In  tha  Mevlevi  order  the  mnrid 
goes  through  1001  days  of  menial  labour,  and  is  during 
that  due  called  the  karra  kolak,  or  jnckaL  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  give  op  one's  private  property  ;  and 
many  dervishes  are  permitted  to  remain  in  trade  on  the 


>  Tins  Moan  was  not  without  foundation.  Tha  gnat  polhioal 
fasuoDi  which  curtnrtsd  CkmrUMfaiopla,  ti»  Rads,  the  White.,  tas 
Milked  tha  IntlnutH,  tha  Interpretm,  tha  HuimhUM  (from 
HuhkK,  wtHtica  •iMtilM),  ™*  to  loms  ntoit  eonneettd  with  tha 
dsnlah  ortara.  On  Kalmdnta,  founded  br  ■"  nndaluian  dwviih 
who  wai  npelled  frost  tht  BaktaaUa,  fanaihad  •mral  prvtrndtn 
to  tha  title  of  ttanaas,  tha  1Kb  tauun,  whose  sownd.  coming  1*  looktd 
for  bv  all  the  tnyittoL 

■  Th.  ■ahtHraant  .tap.  are  Tarlkat,  myitlcal  rttss,  atsaiifat,  taw. 
ledge,  aad  Haklkat,  truth. 
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principle  stated  by  the  Prophet,  thai  "  tie  seeker  of  gun 
is  the  friend  of  God.*  Boms  alio  are  permitted  to  marry, 
just  as  among  the  Sikh  fakirs  of  Nanuk  those  named 
Bashara  (with  the  law),  or  Balik  (travellers),  an  allowed  to 
many  and  to  move  about;  those  named  Beshara  (without 
the  law),  or  Majxub  (the  abstracted),  are  condemned  to 
celibacy  and  seclusion.  Bnt  their  livee  are  mainly  directed 
to  the  production  in  themselves  of  the  ecstatic  state  in 
which  the  aonl  enters  the  Alera-i-misa],  or  world  of  dreams, 
and  becomes  one  with  God.  Thia  part  of  Sofiam  strongly 
resemble!  YedantUm.  Krsf,  or  quiescence,  is  often  earned 
by  the  use  of  hashish  (the  Arabic  khoshkhosh,  sold  at 
Constantinople  in  pastilles  called  arar),  or  by  khslwet, 
retirement,  and  the  erba'ein,  or  fast  for  10  days.  Then 
they  indulge  in  excessive  and  rapid  repetitions  of  particular 
phrases,  as  the  Esami  Hahi,  or  seven  attributes  of  God, 
viz.— La  ilaba  ill'  Allah  (no  God  bnt  Allah),  Ta  Allah 
(O  Qod),  Ya  Hoo  (0  Him],  Ta  Hakk  (O  just  Qod),  Ta 
Bay  (0  living  Qod),  Ta  f  —  •■  ■       -    ■■    - 

Kabhar  (O  revenging  Qod). 
■  chant,  always  becoming  louder  and  more  violent,  of  the 
first  attribute .  " 


rtaabe,  to  control  lie  spiritual  affairs  of  th«  world.  This  is 
closely  oonnectod  with  the  doctrine  of  tensssnh,  or  metem- 
psychosis, which,  however,  is  held  chiefly  in  a  spiritual 
sense.  The  Bektaehii  believe  that  every  one  has  a  mesal, 
or  equal  (doppel-gauger  t),  who  watches  over  him  from  the 

For  sn  uDstmt  of  dervishes  in  Penis,  whin 

■so  refined  bj  the  poetry  of  Jelaleddin,  Beadl, 

where  the  ssven  original  orders  of  Hnlnllieh,  lilihsdieh,  Ti 


anticiam  has 
besa  refined  by  the  pootrv  el  Jelaleddin,  Baadi,  snd  Hsfit,  snJ 
whan  the  stvea  original  orders  of  Hnlnllieh,  Ittinadieh,  Tuwlieb, 
Atnkish,  Telkinieh,  Zurlkieh,  Wehdettleh,  srs  still  preserved,  u* 
Mslcolm'sHi^omoj'rVrtd,  sndDe  GobWm'ii  Tknt  YtmitAihr, 
a,  the  works  of  Vsmbary  ind  other  trsnllf 
Rssstos/^sik*/ by  Kays  and  Watson.  1(- 
i  Coda.  For  Egypt,  whsre  four  orim 
Bhittth  el  Bekri,  snd  when  the  emmonj 


1,1MB- 


This  leads  to  the  Devr,  or  rotation,  in  which  the  Bufai, 
or  Howling  Dcrrishue,  stand  in  a  circle,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  each  on  his  right  foot)  and  swaying  the  body  and 
the  left  leg  backwards  and  forwards  or  bom  side  to  side ; 
the  Bern's  of  tha  Maslsvia,  or  Spinning  Dervishes,  in  which 
a  pirouette  in  performed  all  round  the  khsnoh  on  tl  '  *" 
heel,  the  eyes  being  closed,  the  arms  outstretched 
ether  more  violent  dances,  accompanied  by  the  mi 
the  nay,  or  flute,  and  tambourine,  snd  by  the  cries  of  thb 
dancers.  In  the  Halet,  or  final  ecstasy,  the  dervishes  tahn 
hold  of  red-hot  implements,  place  glowing  charcoal  in  the 


"tUttl,  . 

seat,  the  aeggadeh,  or  carpet,  and  with  almost  every  act  and 
motion  of  the  dervish  within  tha  monastery.  A  reboots, 
or  silent  prayer,  is  also  practised.  In  return  for  these 
mystical  rites  the  dervish  obtains  spiritual  powers,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  called  fascination,  kuwoh 
iredat,  the  power  of  the  will,  which  depends  on  certain 
physical  conditions,  and  i  mm  to  include  prophecy  snd  the 

or  patient,  and  the  arif,  or  knowing  person  (each  letter  of 
the  alphabet  has  a  numerical  value),  is  placed  on  the  knee 
of  the  letter,  end  by  diligent  blowing  and  mmtaj  cou- 
nentration  he  is  able  to  summon  before  him  the  spirit  of 
the  matloob.  Some  dervishes  cure  assays,  full  talis- 
mans, called  tilsims  and  nushkaa,  charm  snakes,  and  some 
are  musicians  and  dancers.  It  is  in  Egypt  and  Hindustan 
that  the  extreme  degrees  of  squalor,  of  imposture,  and  also 
nf  self-mortification  an  found.  Some  spend  their  lives  in 
simulate  nakedness,  than-  bodies  ameered  with  wood  ash, 
Ant  unkempt  hair  twisted  into  a  turban ;  some  roll  head 
mr  heels  for  hundreds  of  miles ;  some  contemplate  the  tip 
of  the  nose  from  81  different  postures ;  some  live  by  the 
fraudulent  sale  of  drugs  or  by  feats  of  legerdemain.  All 
mnhoeaatsii  dervishes  hold  a  powerful  belief  in  the  per- 
petual agency  of  the  evlia,  or  aunts,  and  the  departed 
aalihin  (pure  ones),  the  "unseen  men  or  masters  of  destiny," 
who  are  tent  forth  from  the  kutb,  K  centre  of  (ha  roof  of  flat 


Hindustan,  Tin  Pmx 
It,  and  Beast's  fflsavs  0    ...    _   .  ..^ 

~--alB.kri.SL_  ._ _...,... 

sheikh  riding  over  the  bodies  of  (lis 
.  as  lane's  ifodm  JSfyjtumi  ;  sod  for 
the  general  subject,  Thi  Dtrvuku,  or  Oruntal  SpirUuallim,  by  J.  P. 
Brown,  Constantinople,  1MB,  which  contains  a  number  of  vsln- 
sil.  translations  of  Dervish  MSS.  |W.C.S) 

DESAIX  DE  YOYGOUX,  Louis  CfLULEs  Aurora* 
(1768-1800),  one  of  the  most  eminent  generals  of  the 
French  republic,  was  bom  at  the  Chsteau  d'Ayat,  n 


Riom.in  Auvergne,  on  the  17th  August  1768.  He  studied 
at  tha  military  school  founded  by  the  Marshal  d'Emat,  and 
il  istingu  ish*^  b  !■"— if  by  his  eagerness  in  acquiring  a  know- 


ledge of  his  chosen  profession.  After  joining  the  army  he 
spent  some  time  in  garrison  at  Briancon  and  Huningue. 
He  was  favourable  to  the  Revolution,  but  was  an  object  of 
auapicion  to  the  Convention,  on  account  of  his  aristocratic 
birth  and  his  popularity  with  his  men.  He  was  twice  sus- 
pended, and  on  the  earlier  occasion  he  was  imprisoned  for  two 
months  by  order  of  Gemot.  The  first  engagement  in  which 
he  took  put  was  the  battle  of  Lauterburg,  in  which  he  was 
wounded;  and  when  Moreen  executed  his  masterly  retreat 
through  the  Black  Forest,  Dsssix  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  success  of  that  memorable  exploit  After  tome 
gallant  achievements,  auch  as  the  repulse  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  at  Bastadt,  and  the  defence  of  the  bridge  of  Kehl, 
be  accompanied  Bonaparte  (1798-0)  to  Egypt,  where  he 
dispersed  the  Arabs,  and  for  his  various  services  was  made 
commander  of  Upper  Egypt  The  campaign  of  eight 
months  in  which  he.  oompleted  the  conquest  of  Upper 
Egypt  was  the  great  achievement  of  hi)  military  career. 
During  his  occupation  he  conducted  himself  in  such  a  way 
as  to  win  from  the  inhabitants  the  title  of  the  Just  Sultan, 
and  to  be  compared  by  his  soldiers  to  Bayard.  On  his 
return  to  Europe  he  found  Napoleon  marching  to  the  co_- 

rat  of  Italy.  'With  a  small  squadron  he  hastened  to  join 
first  consul,  whom  he  overtook  at  Marengo  at  the  very 
mornstit  when  the  Austrian  had  deemed  themselves  secure 
of  the  victory.  His  timely  arrival  changed  the  fortune  of 
the  day ;  but  in  the  moment  of  victory  he  wis  shot  through 
the  heart  and  immediately  expired,  14th  June  1800.  His 
body  was  embalmed  at  Milan,  and  finally  deposited  fn  the 
convent  of  Mount  St  Bernard,  where  a  handsome  monnmsnt 
is  erected  to  his  memory. 

DESAUOIEBS,  Muto  Amom  MiTHT.im  (1773- 
1897},  a  French  dramatist  and  song-writer,  son  of  Marc 
Antotne  Deaauglers,  a  musical  composer,  was  born  at 
Frejnt  on  the  17th  November  1773.  Being  intended  for 
the  church,  he  studied  at  the  Maxarin  College  in  Paris, 
where  be  had  for  one  of  his  teachers  the  celebrated  critic 
He  did  not  continue  his  studies  long,  however, 
deefded  dramatic  talent,  which  his 
to  encourage.     Ere  he  completed 

, had  written  a  comedy  In  Terse  is 

one  act,  which  was  well  received  when  produced  on  the 
stsge  in  1793.  In  tha  following  year  he  wrote  some 
verses  which  appeared  in  the  AlnanaeA  das  Mtum.  Dur- 
ing the  stormy  period  of  the  Eevolntion  he  emigrated  to  St 
l>»mingp  with  a  sister  who  was  about  to  marry  a  oreola 


having  shown  signs  of  a  decu 
father  thought  it  well  to  a 
his  twentieth  year  ha  had 


DE  S- 
-  - -  — «-4  «■*  toagn 

lj  ginal      During  tlu  negro  revolt  ho  m 

r ,  ^barely  escaped  with  hii  life.     Ha  took 

refuge  in  th*  United  States,  -whin  ha  supported  himself  by 
teaching  the  piano.  In  1797  he  returned  to  hie  native 
muntry ,  and  at  once  nnwrnmnwi  to  write  to  the  stage. 


il  songs,  w 

difierent  in  ohareoter,  can  only  worthily  be  compared  with 
those  of  Bersrtger.  Hi*  singing  of  hi*  own  song*  nude 
hi*  society  eagerly  Bought  (or  in  many  of  the  salons  of 
Firii.  In  181ff.D***ugiera  saccocdecTBerre  u  manager 
of  the  Vaudeville,  and  lie  was  prosperous  for  eome  years, 
though  not  in  ell  respects  well-fitted  lor  the  position.  Id 
1820,  however,  the  opposition,  of  the  Gymnaa*  proved  too 
strong  for  him,  and  he  resigned.  Fire  yean  later  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  resume  tie  position, 
but  he  had  scarcely  dona  so  when  ha  fell  into  bad  health. 

He  died  in  Paris  of  the  remit  of "- 

toe  9th  August  1837. 


18x>.    Hon 


at  Bean's  JVWratft  flout 


French  anatomist  and  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Megnj-1 
a  village  of  FranchoOompte,  in  1744.  He  was  da 
of  humble  parents,  and  received  tlu  early  part  of  hit 
education  in  a  school  of  the  Jesuits,  being  destined  for  the 
church.  Hi*  own  inclination,  however,  tended  to  tie 
■tody  of  medicine;  and,  aflat  Untntng  anmiithiiia;  frnsn  Urn 
bsrbersurgeoa  of  hii  native  village,  he  was  at  length 
settled  as  an  apprentice  in  the  military  hospital  of  Belf  ort. 
Hera  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  military 
sargary;  and,  having  previously  made  considerable  progress 


oaticsl  studios,  he  epplis 
the  TtT"p'»  of  Borelli  and  others,  to  the  ini 
physiological  subjects.  He  early  translated  Borelli'e  Da 
Mot*  Animalism,  and  added  notes  and  illustrations,  which, 
although  founded  on  wrong  principles,  gave  undeniable 
proofaof  seal  and  industry. 

He  went  to  Paris  when  about  twenty  yean  of  age,  and 
ope  ed  a  achool  of  anatomy  in  the  winter  of  1706,  which 


jealousy  of  the  established  teacher*  and  professors,  who, 
although  he  was  patronised  and  protected  by  eome  surgeons 
of  great*  eminence,  would,  hare  obliged  him  to  renounce 
public  trarhing.  had  ho  not  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
adopting  the  name  of  another  as  a  sanction  to  his  proceed- 
ings. In  1776  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  surgaous;  and  ao  limited  ware  his  finance*  at  thai 
tone,  that  he  was  Allowed  to  pay  hi*  foea  at  bis  own  con- 
venience. He  successively  held  the  positions  of  honour  in 
the  corporation  and  academy  of 
v™  Appointed  surgeon-major  to  the 
Deaault  was  now  regsrdsd  s*  one 
Paria,  Ha  succeeded  to  the  next  vacancy  at  the  HAte" 
Dim;  and,  after  the  death  of  Moreen,  almost  the  whole 
*iat  hospital  was  intrusted  to  MlB 
ihool  of  surgery  there  on  a  liberal 
,  .  ih  attracted  a  great  concourse  of 
stud  cuts,  not  only  from  every  part  of  Franco,  but  also 
from  other  countries.  Ho  frequently  had  an  audience 
of  about  BOO  ;  and  moat  of  the  surgeons  of  the  French 
army  derived  their  knowledge  from  hie  leetare*.  He 
iatrod-jeed    many    improvement*    into    tie    practice    of 


D  E  S 

v,  a*  well  si 


n  the  construction  of  V 


In  1791   ha 


he  published  a  work 
edited  by  his  pupils,  w 


work  entitled  Jomrnal  it 
.  .  which  was  a  record  of 

had  occurred  in  hit  clinical 
school,  with  thff  remarks  which  he  had  made  upon  them  in 
the  conn*  of  his  lectures.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  valuable 
labours  he  became  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  Revolutionists, 
and  ha  was,  on  some  frivolous  charge,  denounced  to  the 
popular  sections.  After  being  twice  examined,  he  wu 
earned  on  the  28th  May  1709,  while  delivering  a  lectors, 
carried  away  from  his  theatre,  and  committed  to  the  prison 
of  the  Luxembourg.  In  three  days,  however,  ho  was 
liberate.!,  and  permitted  to  resume  his  functions.  When 
the  school  of  health  was  established,  he  waa  appointed 
nlinical  professor  for  external  maladies ;  find  it  wan  through 
hi*  mean*  that  the  Erect*  was  converted  into  an  hospital 
for  surgical  operations.  He  died  on  the  1st  June  1795  of 
an  ataxic  fever,  which  he  had  caught  two  days  previously 
while  attending  the  dauphin  in  the  Temple.  An  opinion 
waa  prevalent  among  the  populace  that-  he  was  poisoned 
because  be  had  refused  to  do  anything  against  th* 
dauphin'*  life.  The  autopsy  which  was  held  went  to  dis- 
prove th*  story,  but  it  shows  the  opinion  the  public  enter- 
tained of  Dsaeulfi  integrity.  A  pension  wu  settled  on 
hi*  widow  by  the  republic  The  only  work  of  which  he  i* 
the  MM  author  is  entitled  Traiti  dm  Maladia  CWrwrowarts, 
if  da  Opfrationt  qui  lew  comietment,  in  '1  vol*.  Svo, 
6m  WHt  that  MB*taa(^jam,mvt. 
DESCARTES,  Rsari,  was  born  at  La  Haye,  in  Toursina, 
on  the  31st  of  March  1696,  and  died  at  Stockholm  on  th* 
Uth  of  February  1600,  The  small  town  of  La  Haye  lie* 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Creuse,  about  midway  between 
Tours  and  Poittera.  The  house  is  (till  shown  whore  he 
was  born,  and  a  nitairie  about  three  mile*  off  still  retains 
the  name  of  Lea  Cartes.  His  family  on  both  sides  was  of 
Poitevin  descent,  and  bad  is*  head-quartern  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Chltelleranlt,  where  hi*  grandfather  had 
been  a  physician.  Joachim  Descartes,  his  father,  having 
purchased  a  commission  as  counsellor  in  the  Pnrtement  of 
Bonnes,  introduced  the  family  into  that  denu-noblesae  of 
the  robe,  which,  in  stately  isolation  between  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  high  nobility,  maintained  a  lofty  rank  in  the 
hiefarehr  of  France.  For  the  one  half  lof  each  year 
required  for  residence  the  elder  Descartes  removed  with  hi* 
wife,  Jeanne  Brochard,  to  Bonnes.  Three  children,  all  of 
whom  Erst  ww  the  light  at  1st  Haye,  sprung  from  the 
union — a  son  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  hi*  tether  in  the 
P*xiement,a  daughter  who  married  a  M.  du  Crevis,  and  a 
second  son  Rent  His  mother,  who  had  been  ailing 
beforehand,  never  recovered  from  her  third  confinement ; 
and  tHe  tnntlwW  infant  waa  entrusted  to  a  nurse,  whose 
oars  Descartes  in  after  years  remembered  by   a  small 

Descartes,  who  in  the  family  circle  was  known  as  Du 
Perron,  from  a  small  estate  destined  for  his  inheritance, 
soon  showed,  say  the  chroniclers,  an  inquisitive  mind,  which 
made  hi*  father  style  him  hi*  philosopher.  He  waa  lent 
off  at  the  age  of  eight  to  the  school"  of  La  Fleche,  which 
Henry  IT.  had  lately  founded  and  endowed  for  the  Jesuits, 
and  there  ho  continued  from  1604  to  1612.  Of  th*  educa- 
tion there  given,  of  th*  oquality  maintained 'among  the 
pupils,  and  of  their  free  intercourse,  Descartes  at  a  later 
period  spoke  fit  terms  of  high  praise.1  He  himself  enjoyed 
eJceptJonal  privileges ;  his  feeble  health  excused  him  from 
th*  morning  duties,  and  thus  early  he  acquired  the  habit 
of  sMtutmaJ  reflection  in  bad,  which  dung  to  him  thro'jgh- 
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oat  life.    Even  then  be  hid  begun  to  dhrtrast  the  Minority 


Two  year*  Won  he  left  school  be 

the  twenty-four  gentlemen  who  went  forth  to  receive  the 
heert  of  the  murdered  king  as  it  iu  borne  to  ite  resting- 
place  it  I*  Fleehe.  At  the  ege  of  sixteen  he  wen'  ' 
to  hie  father,  who  m  now  settled  «t  Hennee,  «i 
taken  e  second  wife  from  Brittany.  Daring  the  wi 
1613  he  completed  hii  precentiont  far  the  wadd  hy 
in  horsemanship  end  fencing  ;  end  then  in  the  spring  of 
1618,  he  eterted  w  hie  own  master  to  teste  the  pleeeuroe 
Of  Parisian  life.  Fortunately  the  spirit  of  dissipation 
doee  not  seem  to  have  cerried  htm  any  perilous  length* ; 
the  wont  we  hew  of  fa  ft  pesston  for  gaming.  Here, 
too,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Claude  Hydorge,  one  of 
the  foremost  **fc**^*^i1iHaiMi  of  Franco,  and  lenowed  an 
early  intimacy  with  Marin  Mersenne,  an  old  fellow-student, 
eenior  by  some  yean,  at  L*  Fleche,  and  now  become  Father 
Mersenne,  of  the  order  of  Minim  Friar*.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  fatter  in  1614  to  e  poet  in  the  province*  was  the 
ncnel  for  Deeeartei  to  abandon  nodal  life  and  ehnt  him- 
eeUnp  for  nearly  two  yean  in  a  aeeloded  honee  of  the 
Faubourg  8t  Germain.  Accident,  hi 
secret  of  hie  retirement ;  he  wee 
hie  mathematical  investigations,  and  "to  take  part  in  en- 
tertainment!, where  the  only  thing  that  chimed  in  with 
hie  theorising  reverie*  «u  the  miurio.  The  scenes  of 
horror  and  intrigue  wL  ;h  marked  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  various  leaden  who  aimed  at  guid- 
ing the  politic*  of  France  made  Paris  no  fit  place  for 
•  student,  and  held  out  little  honourable  proepeot  for 
a  soldier.  Accordingly,  in  Hay  1617,  Descartes,  now 
twooty-one  yean  of  age,  set  out  for  the  Netherlands  and 
took  »emea  in  the  army  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  one 
x*  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  who  had  been  engaged 
a  with  the  Spanish  force*  in 


for  eome  time  in   ■  war  i 


Belgium.  At  Breda  he  enlisted  a*  ■  volunteer,  and  the 
finrt  and  only  pay  which  lie  accepted  he  kept  as  a  curiosity 
through  life.  There  was  a  loll  in  the  war;  and  the  Nether- 
lands were  distracted  by  the  quarrels  of  Cromarbti  and 
Annmiane.  During  the  leisure  thus  arising,  Deecartea  one 
day,  as  he  roved  through  Breda,  had  his  attention  drawn 
to  a  placard  in  file  Datch  tongue ;  and  aa  the  language,  of 
which  he  never  became  perfectly  master,  was  then  strange  to 
him,  he  aciedabyrtandet  to  interpret  it  into  either  French 
ori*tin.  Tho  stranger,  who  happened  to  be  leeao  Baeckniiui, 
principal  of  the  college  of  Dort,  offered  with  some  surprise 
to  do  en  into  latin,  if  the  inquirer  would  bring  him  a 
solution  of  the  problem,— for  the  adTertieesnent  was  one  " 
thoee  challenge*  which  the  naanseraajfaseBl  pf  As  age, 
the  spirit  of  the  tournaments  of  chiTelry,  wen  r 
to  throw  down  to  all  come™,  daring  them  to 
i*  they  fancied  to 


grew  np  between  him  and  Beeokmsn— broken  only  by  the 
literary  dishonesty  of  the  latter,,  who  in  later  years  took 
credit  for  the  novelty  contained  in  a  small  essay  on  music 
(OmpmJiim  Mwica)  which  Descartes  wrote  at'  this  period 
and  intrusted  Jo  Beeokman,1 

After  thus  spending  two  yean  b  Holland  aa  •  soldier  in 
a  period  of  peace,  Descartes,  in  July  1616,  attracted  by  the 
newa  ef  the  impending  struggle  between  the  house  of 
Austria  and  the  Protestant  iirmoes,  ocaeequeot  upon  the 
election  of  the  palatine  of  the  Bhiiie  tonne  kfaMBBal  of 
Bohemia,  set  out  for  Upper  Germany,  and  Yomnieered 
Into  the  Bavarian  service.      The  winter  of  1619,  *peat 


in  cfBBnara  at  Neuburg  on  the  Danube,  wee  the  critical 
period  in  hi*  life.  Hen,  in  his  warn  roam  (dant  *n 
potty,  he  indulged  thoee  meditations  which  afterwards 
led  to  the  Ditcovr—  ef  Method.  It  was  hen  that, 
on  the  ere  of  St, Martin's  day,  he  "was  filled  with 
enthusiasm,  and  discovered  the  foundations  of  a  mar- 
vellous edence.*  He  retired  to  net  with  anxioue  thought* 
of  hie  future  career,  which  haunted  him  through  the 
night  in  three  dreams,  that  left  a  deep  impression  on 
hie  mind.  "  Next  day,"  ha  continues,*  "  I  began  to 
understand  the  first  principle*  of  my  marvellous  discovery." 
The  date  of  hie  philosophical  conversion  is  thus  find  to  * 
day.  Bat  thelightwaeuvetdimjlw  had  only  glimpsesof 
a  method  which  should  invigorate  the  syllogism  by  the) 
co-operation  of  ancient  geometry  and  modem  algebra.  For 
during  the  year  that  elapsed  before  he  .left  Swahia  (and 
whilst  he  sojourned  at  Neuburg  and  Ulm),  and  amidst  hi* 
geometrical  (todies,  he  would  fain  have  gathered  some 
knowledge  of  the  mystical  wiedom  attributed  to  the 
Eoeierucisni ;  but  the  Invisiblee,  es  they  called  them- 
oelvee,  kept  their  secret,  end  he  found  them  not.  Hi* 
reetlesanesB  of  spirit  fa  well  shown  by  a  tow  (which  he 
bimaelf  records  with  the  date  of  September  33,  1630),  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto — "  if  passible,  on  foot  from 
Vedee;ifnot,fal^mostdevo<rtmannerheM)u]dH1    Soon 


He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  where  the  hopea 
of  the  elector  palatine  were  blasted  (Sth  November  1630), 
passed  the  winter  with  the  army  in  Southern  Bohemia, 
and  next  year  served  under  Oount  Boucquai  in  Hungary. 
On  the  death  of  this  general  Deecartea  quitted  the  imperial 
service,  and  in  July  1631  began  a  peaceful  tour  through 
Monvis,  the  borders  of  Poland,  Pomeranis,  Brandenburg, 
Holitein,  and  Frieeland,  from  which  he  reappeared  in 
February  1633  in  Belgium,  and  betook  himself  directly  to 
hi*  father's  home  in  Brittany.  The  sole  incident  recorded 
of  thi*  excursion  fa  hie  danger,  whea  creasing  in  a  email 
boat  to  Dutch  Frietlano,  from  the  cupidity  of  the  crew, 
who  had  taken  him  for  a  rieh  merchant,  but  at  one* 
abandoned  their  mnrdeton*  designs  when  they  saw  him 
rfae  with  drawn  sword,  in  all  the  dignity  of  a  French 


At  Serine*,  where  the  young  family  of  bis  stepmother 
wat  growing  up,  Deecartea  probably  found  little  to  interest 
him ;  tent  after  he  had  visited  the  maternal  eatato 
whicji  hi*  father  now  pnt  him  in  poeeeasion.  of,  ha 
took  the  opportunity  of  running  up  to  Pari*,  where  ha 
found  the  Rosioruciaos  the  topic  of  the  hour,  and  beard 
himeelf  m-editedwith  pertuerahip  in  their  secret*.  A  abort 
visit  to  Brittany  enabled  him,  with  hie  father's  consent,  to 
arrange  for  the  sal*  of  hi*  property  in  Poitou.  Tha 
proceed*  were  inverted  in  such  a  way  at  Paris  as  to  bring 
him  in  »  yearly  income  of  between  6000  and  7000  francs, 
a  mm  probably  equal  to  more  than  £600  at  the  present 
day.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Descartes  we*  en  hi* 
way  to  Italy.  The  natural  phenomena  of  Switterlend,  and 
the  political  complication*  in  the  Veltellina,  where  the 
OatwoBe  inhabitant*  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Orison* 
ailed  in  tha  Papal  and  Spanish  troops  to  their  easfat- 
defayed  him  some  time ;  but  he  reached  Venice  in 
to  see  the  cwtanony  of  the  doge's  wedlock  with  tha 
Adriatie.  After  paying  hie  vows  at  Luwtto,  he  cam*  to 
Borne,  which  was  then  on  the  ere  of  a  year  of  jubilee — en 
occasion  which  InaearU*  seised  to  observe  the  variety  of 
men  and  mannan  which  the  city  Bwnembraoed  within  ite 
walk  In  theepricg  of  1636  he  returned  home  by  Mount 
Oenfa,  oheerving  the  avalanche*,*  instead  of,  aa  hi*  relatival 
hoped,  scouring  a  post  in  the  French  army  in  Piedmont, 

LB.     '  Oftrrm  teottts,  L  11    *  Qto-n*t,v.  tU, 
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tot  u  instant  Demrtta  warn*  to  have  concurred 
in  the  plan  of  purchasing  a  poet  it  Chitellsrault,  but 
easily  gave  np  the  idea,  aad  Battled  in  Para  (June  1626), 
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9  quarter  where  ho  had  sought  seclusion  before. 
By  thai  time  ha  had  caaaad  to  devote  himself  to  para 
-..v. -„...;„-  —J  Jji  company  with  hi*  friend*  Mersenne 


glasses  of  the  beet  shape  suitable  for  optical  instruments. 
Bat  fill  the  while  hi*  va  wa*  fixed  on  something  beyond 
either  mathematics  or  phytic*]  he  wai  engaged  with 
reflections  on  the  nature  of  man,  of  the  boo],  and  of  God; 
and  it  need  e&uae  no  surprise  that  Descartes  for  ■  while 
remained  invisible  even  to  hie  moat  f ■miliar  friends.  But 
their  importunity  made  a  hermitage  in  Pari*  impoaaible ; 
and  a  graceless  friend  surprised  the  philosopher  in  bed  at 
11  o'clock  in  the  morning  meditating  on  some  problem, 
end  occasionally  taking  notes.  In  disgust  at  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  the  position  for  a  student,  Deaoarta*  started 
fur  the  west  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  La  Boehelle,  and 
entered  the  famine  stricken  city  with  the  Tictotion*  troops 
on  the  30th  October  1628.  A  meeting  at  which  he  was 
present  after  his  return  to  Paris  decided  hi*  vocation. '  He 
had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  true  art  of  memory  was 
not  to  be  gained  by  technical  devices,  but  by  a  philo- 
sophical apprehension  of  things;  and  the  Cardinal  de 
Be  rolle,  the  f eundor  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
waa  so  struck  by  the  tone  of  the  remark*  aato  impress  upon 
the  speaker  the  duty  of  spending  hit  life in  the  examination 
of  truth,  Descartes  accepted  the  philosophic  mission. 
In  the  end  of  1638  he  left  Paris,  and  in  the' spring  of 
1539  he  settled  in  Holland.  Hi*  financial  affairs  he  had 
intrusted  to  the  can  of  the   Abbe   Picot,   and  as  hit 

Heraanne.   . 

Between  the  ages  of  thirty-three  and  fifty-three 
(1629-1649)  Descartes  lived  almost  entirely  in  Holland. 
Thrice  only  did  he  revisit  Franca  during  that  period — in 
1644, 1617,  and  16*8.  The  first  of  these  OMssaOM  wm  in 
order  to  settle  family  affair*  after  the  death  of  hie  father 
in  1610.  The  eldest  brother  warns  to  hare  been  disposed 
to  take  all  he  could,  and  to  have  expected  the  philosopher 
to  be  yielding  in  money  matters.  Bo  little  notice  did  the 
family  think  it  necessary  to  take  of  a  brother  who  had 
sunk  to  the  level  of  literature,  that  a  letter  of  Rene  to  hi* 
father,  affectionately  excusing  his  long  absence,  reached 
Bennaa  only  after  that  father  was  lying  in  the  tomb.  The 
second  brief  visit,  in  1647,  partly  on  literary,  partly  on 
family  business,  wai  signalised  by  the  award  of  a  pension 
cf  3000francs,  obtained  from  the  royal  bounty  by  Cardinal 

Descartas's  investigation*  conferred  upon  imnHnfl(  and  to 
aid  him  in  continuing  his  experiment*.  The  pension  was 
punctually  paid.  The  last  visit  in  1648  was  lean  fortunate. 
A  royal  order  summoned  him  to  France  for  new  honours — 
an  additional  pension  and  a  permanent  post — for  his  fame 
had  by  thi*  time  gone  abroad,  and  it  was  the  age  when 
princes  sought  to  attract  genius  and  learning  to  their  courts. 
But  when  Descartes  arrived,  he  found  Pan*  rent  asunder 
by  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde.  'He  paid  the  cost* 
of  his  royal  parchment,  and  left  for  his  -Dutch  home 
without  a  word  of  reproach.  The  only  other  occasions  on 
which  he  wm  out  of  the  Netherlands  were  in  1630,  when 
he  made  a  flying  visit  to  England  to  ohaarve  for  himself 
some  alleged  magnetic  phenomena,  and  in  1634,  when  he 
took  an  excursion  to  Denmark. 

During  his  residence  in  Holland  he  lived  at  thirteen 
different  plaoee,  and  changed  hla  abode  twenty-four  times, 
an  the  choice  of  these  spots  two  motives  seem  to  have  in- 
finnced  Ua— the  neighbourhood  of  a  university  or  college, 


and  the  amsuitia*  of  the  ritusiton.  Fruitier,  one  of  the 
neatest  towns  in  Friaalaud,  wai  the  aeat  of  a  university 
foundsdinlSSo';  Barderwyk  contained  a  venerable  gymna- 
sium, of  some  note  in  the  physical  sciences  and  theology; 
Devecter  poaseeeed  a  seminary  still  well  endowed,  bet  lea* 
famous  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Erasmus;1  Utrecht 
acquired  a  university  so  late  as  1634 ;  and  Leyden  had  a 
notable  one  founded  in  1675.  Amenfoort,  where  he  also 
lived,  seem*  to  be  connected  with  a  love  affair, — the  only 
one  in  his  life  ;  at  least  it  was  there  that  hi*  daughter 
Francran  died  in  1640,  at  the  age  of  Ave.  Amsterdam, 
where  he  often  lodged,  Leeowarden  in  Friesland,  and  Durt 
were  also  reMdencos.  He  once  settled  near  Utrecht,  M  well 
at  in  the  town  j  but  the  three  spots  which  seem  to  have  been 
most  attractive  wen — Ecdegeett,  a  country  house  more  than 
a  mile  north-west  of  Leyden,  of  which  Sorbiers  has  given  a 
pleasing  description  in  one  of  his  letter*,  and  the  two 
village*  of  Egraond  op  dan  Hoef  aad  Egmond  the  Abbey, 
situated  between  Zaandam  and  the  ocean,  in  one  of  the 
prettiest  localities  of  North  Holland. 

The  time  thru  spent  seem*  to  have  bean  on  the  whole 
happy,  even  allowing  for  some  warm  disnnssjnn*  with  the 
mathematicians  and  rnettphysieian*  of  France,  and  for 
aoro*  harassing  controversies  in  the  Netherlands.  Friendly 
agenta— chiefly  Catholic  priests— were  the  intermediaries 
whs  forwarded  from  Dort,  Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  and 
Leyden  hi*  correspondence  to  his  proper  address,  which 
he  wished  kept  completely  secret ;  and  Father  Hersebne 
was  only  too  willing  to  send  him  loads  of  objectiona 
and  questions.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  bis 
life  hie  health  had  been  weak1  and  bis  complexion  pale, 
After  that  time  the  disease  in  hit  frame  seems  to  have 
worked  itself  off,  not  without  some  effervescence.  This 
is  the  period  of  hi*  camp  life  (due,  as  he  himaelf  says, 
to  "  heat  in  the  liver ■"),'  of  hi*  wanderings,  enthusiasm, 
dreams,  and  vows.  With  his  thirtieth  year  this  etraggle 
stemi  at  an  and;  bit  health  teems  established;  and 
the  washed-out  vermilion  of  hi*  prime  gives  place  to  a  dark 
olive  complexion  in  bit  riper  manhood.'  It  la  touch- 
ing to  hear  hit  delight  in  the  freedom  from  intruders. 
"I  Bleep  here  ten  hours  merj  night,"  he  writes  from 
Amsterdam,  "and  no   care  ever  shorten*. my  slumber." 

I  take  my  walk  every  day  through  the  confusion  of  a 


u ___    .cook  acquainted  with  French 

ikery  ;  but,  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  may  be 

led  that  hi*  diet  wa*  mainly  vegetarian,  and  that 

tie  rarely  drank  wine.    New  friends  gathered  round  him 

who  took  a  keen  interest  in  hit  researches.     Onoa  only  da- 


taking  an  interest  in  the  affaire  of  hit  neigh- 
k  pardon  from  the  Government  for  a  homicide.* 


He  continued  the  profession  of  his  religion. 
from  curiosity  he  went  to  the  ministrations  of  anabaptists,0 
to  hear  the  ranting  of  peasants  and  artisan*.  He  carried  few 
book*  to  Holland  with  him,  but  a  Bible  and  the  Summa  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  wan  amongst  them.7  One  of  the  recom- 
mendation* of  Egmond  the  Abbey  wai  the  free  exorcise 
then  allowed  to  the  Catholic  religion.  At  Franeksr  his 
house  was  a  small  chateau,  "  separated  by  a  moat  from  the 
rest  of  the  town,  when  the  mass  could  be  said  iu  safety.''* 
And  one  motive  in  favour  of  accepting  an  invitation  to 
England  lay  in  the  alleged  leanings  of  Charles  I.  to  aha 
older  church. 


•  flam  vLis* 
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over  tha  whole  period,  and  are  particularly  frequent  in  the 
litter  halt  The  majority  of  them  are  ft" 
Memunne,  and  deal  with  problems  of  phynoa 
theory  (in  which  he  took  a  special  interest).  K 
subjects  are  a  common  topic  Several  letters  between  16+3 
ud  1649  ore  addressed  to  the  Princes*  Elisabeth,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  ejected  elector  palatine,  who  lived  at 
the  Hague,  where  her  mother  maintained  the  semblance  of 
a  royal  court.  The  princes*  was  obliged  to  quit  Holland, 
but  Kept  np  a  philosophical  correspondence  with  Descartes. 
It  La  to  her  that  the  Frindplet  of  Phtlotophf  were  dedi- 
cated; and  in  her  alone,  according  to  Descartes,  were  nnited 
those  generally  separated  talents  for  metaphysics  and  for 
mathematics,  which  an  so  characteristically  co-operative  in 
the  Cartesian  system.  Two  Dutch  friends,  Znyiicliem.  the 
father  of  the  more  celebrated  Huyghens,  and  Hooghelsnd, 
figure  amongst  the  co-respondents,  not  to  mention  various 
savants,  professors,  and  churchmen  (particularly  Jesuits). 

His  residence  in  the  Netherlands  fell  on  the  most  pros- 
perous and  brilliant  days  of  the  Dutch  state,  under  the 
stadthcldarahip  of  Frederick  Henry  (1636-1647).  Abroad 
its  navigators  monopolised  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
explored  unknown  seas;  at  home  the  Dutch  school  of 
painting  reached  its  acme  in  Rembrandt  (1607-1669)  : 
and  the  philological  reputation  of  the  country  was  sustained 
by  Grotdus,  Voaaius,  and  the  elder  Heinsius.  And  yet, 
though  Rembrandt's  Nightwstch  ia. dated  the  very  year 
after  the  publication  of  the  Miditatioai,  not  a  word  in 
Descartes  breathes  of  any  work  of  art  or  historical  learning 
The  contempt  of  anthotics  and  erudition  is  characteristic  of 
the  moat  typical  members  of  the  Cartesian  achool,  espec"  " 
Malebranche.  Though  Descartes  probably  read  I 
than  some  of  his  admirers  supposed  he  was  not  in 
strict  sense  a  reader.  His  wisdom  grew  mainly  oat  of  his 
own  reflections  and  experiments,  calmly  yet  ceaselessly 
pursued.  Of  mere  learning  and  scholarship  he  had 
no  esteem.  The  story  of  Ell  disgust,  when  he  found 
that  Queen  Christina  devoted  some  time  every  day  to 
the  study  of  Greek  under  the  tuition  of  Voseius,  is  at 
least  true  in  substance.1  It  gives  no  evidence  of  science, 
he  remarks,  to  possess  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
tongue,  each  as  once  wis  possessed  by  the  populace  of 
Borne.*  In  all  his  travels,  and  in  the  different  places  at 
which  he  settled,  his  interest  seems  untouched  either  by 
artoT  history;  hi!  looks  only  to  the  phenomena  of  nature 
and  the  actual  aspects  of  human  life.  He  was  a  spectator 
rather  than  an  actor  on  the  stage  of  the  world.  If  he 
entered  the  army,  it  was  merely  because  the  position 
gave  a  vantage-ground  from  which  to  make  his  obser- 
vations. In  the  political  interests  which  these  contests 
involved  he  took  no  part ;  his  favourite  disciple,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  was  the  daughter  of  the  banished  king, 
against  whom  he  had  served  In  Bohemia ;  and  Queen 
Christina,  his  second  royal  follower,  was  the  daughter  of 
Gustavo*  AdoEphus. 

In  many  ways  Descartes  is  a  type  of  that  self-reliant, 
harsh,  and  abstract  spirit  of  science  to  winch  erudition 
and  all  the  heritage  of  the  past  seem  but  elegant  and  un- 
worthy trifling.  The  scienoe  of  Descartes  was  physics  in 
all  its  branches,  but  especially  as  applied  to  physiology. 
Science,  he  says,  maybe  compared  to  a  tree ;  metaphysics 
is  the  root,  physics  is  the  trunk,  and  the  three  chief 
branches  are  mechanics,  medicine,  and  morals,— the  three 
applications  of  our  knowledge  to  the  outward  world,  to 
toe  human  body,  and  to  the  conduct  of  life.* 

Such  dun  was  the  work,  and  such  the  ends,  that 
Descartes  bad  in  view  in  "' 

f  divided  into  two 


science,  the  other  his  reception-room  for  society.  "  Her* 
are  my  books,"  he  is  reported  to  have  told  a  visitor,  as  he) 
pointed  to  the  animals  he  had  dissected.  "  I  am  now,"  lis 
writes  in  1630,  "  studying  chemistry  and  anatomy 
together ;  and  every  day  I  learn  something  which  I  could 
not  find  in  books.''4  He  it  working  hard  at  bin 
book,  on  retraction,  and  at  the  same  time  is  busy  dis- 
secting the  heads  of  different  animals  in  order  to  explain 
imagination  and  memory,  which  he  considers  physical  pro- 
,6  It  need  not  from  this  be  supposed  that  Descartes 
laborious  student.  "lean  say  with  truth,"  he  writes 
to  the  Princeat  Hisahath,*  "  that  the  principle  which  I  have 
always  observed  in  my  studies,  and  which  I  believe  has 
helped  me  moat  to  gain  what  knowledge  I  have,  has  been 
never  to  spend  beyond  •  very  few  hours  daily  in  thoughts 
which  occupy  the  imagination,  and  a  very  few  hours  yearly 

•-  «— e  which occ "*■ J— ■ ' — J: ■" '-  -: — "■>-- 

my  thus  to 
of  the  mind."  But  his  expectation 
toany  and  physiology  went  •  long  wi  . 
of  health,"  he  write*  in  1646, "  has  always  been  the  principle! 
end  of  my  studies." r  In  1639  he  asks  Hersenne  to  taks 
care  of  haoaelf  "  till  I  find  out  if  there  is  any  means  of 
getting  a  medical  theory  based  on  infallible  demonstrations, 
which  is  what  I  am  now  inquiring."'  And  to  Zuylichen 
hs  write*  in  1688,— »  "  I  have  never  taken  so  unci  cere  of 
myself  as  at  present ;  and  whereas  I'  used  to  think  thit 
death  could  take  from  me  only  thirty  or  forty  years  at 
meet,  it  could  not  overtake  me  now  without  depriving  me 
of  the  hope  of  more  than  a  century."  And  similar  views 
seem  to  have  bean  expressed  by  him  to  Sir  Kenelm  DigLy, 
who  visited  him  in  Holland.  Astronomical  inquiries  in 
connection  with  optics,  meteorological  phenomena,  and, 
in  •  word,  the'  whole  field  of  natural  laws,  excited  his 
desire  to  explain  them.  His  own  observation,  and  the* 
report*  of  Hersenne,  furnished  his  data.  Of  Bacon's 
demand  for  observation  and  collection  of  fact*  he  is  an 
imitator  ;  and  ha  wishes  (in  a  letter  of  1633)  that  "  some 
would  undertake  to  give  a  history  ot  celestial  phen 


*  <Etm.  is-  ft. 


He  had  several  writings  in  hand  during  the  early  years 
of  his  residence  in  Holland,  but  tint  mam  work  of  this 


theological  verdict  upon  two  of  his  fundamental  * 
the  infinitude  of  the  universe,  and  the  earth'*  rotation  round 
the  sun.11  But  towards  the  end  of  year  1633  we,  find 
him  writing  as  follows  t*  *I  had  Intended  sending  yon 
my  World  as  a  New  Tear's  gift,  and  a  fortnight  ago  I  was 
•till  minded  to  send  you  a  fragment  of  the  work,  if  the 
whole  of  it  could  not  be  transcribed  in  time.  But  I  have 
jest  been  at  Leyden  and  &m*<**d»»B  to  ask  after  Galileo's 
oosmicel  system,  a*  I  imagined  I  had  heard  of  it*  being 
printed  last  year  In  Italy.  I  was  told  that  it  had  been 
printed,  but  that  every  copy  had  been  at  the  earns-  time 
burnt  at  Rome,  and  that  Galileo  had  been  himself  con. 
demncd  to  some  penalty."  He  hat  also  seen  a  copy  of 
Galileo's  condemnation  at  Liege  (30th  September  1633), 
with  the  words — "  Although  he  professes  that  the  (Ooper- 
niean)  theory  was  only  adopted  by  him  as  a  hypothesis." 
His  friend  Beeokmsn  lent  him  a  copy  of  Galileo's  work, 
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which  he  glanced  through  in  hi*  usual  n 
-*tft boiE;  he  found  it  good,  and  "  " 


rr  with  other 

_.    t> p  "failing  mimiin  «lij 

point*  where  it  follows  received  opinions  than  whore  it 
divarge*  from  them."1  "torn.  consequence  of  these  reports 
of  the  hostility  of  the  ehurch  to  the  doctrine  on  which  hi. 
theory  reposed  led  him  to  abandon  ell  thought*  of  publish- 
ing. The  World  m  consigned  to  his  dssjj  ;  and  although 
doctrines  in  all  amentia]  reaped*  the  Mine  oonebfote  the 
physical  portion  of  hii  'Prindpia,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
death  of  Descartes  that  fragments  of  the  work,  Including 
La  Monde,  or  •  treatise  on  light,  Mid  the  physiological 
tract*  L'Bomau  and  La  Formation  dm  Fatut,  were  given  to 
the  world  by  Clenalier,  in  1664,  Deaaartea  ru  not  die 
poaed  to  he  a  martje  ;  ho  had  a  sincere  reapeet  for  the 
church  and  for  authority,  and  had  no  wish  to  shock  pre- 
judices, or  to  begin  an  open  conflict  with  established 
doctrines. 

In  1636  Descartes  had  resolved  to  pnbliih  acme  spnei- 
mensaf  the  fmitsof  hie  method,  and  some  general  obsorra- 
tionson  its  nature  which,  under  an  appearance  of  simplicity, 
might  aow  the  good  aaad  of  more  adequate  ideaa  on  the 
world  and  man.  "  I  ahould  be  glad,"  he  ssys,  when  tatting 
of  a  publisher,1  "  if  the  whole  book  were  printed  in  good 
type,  on  good  paper,  end  I  should  like  to  hat  a  at  least  200 
mhos  for  distribution.  He  book  will  contain  four  essays, 
all  in  French,  with  the  general  title  of  ■  Project  of  a  Uni- 
rcraal  science,  capable  of  raising  our  nature  to  ita  highest 
perfection;  also  Dioptrics,  Meteors,  and  Geometry, 
wherein  the  most  curious  matters  which  the  author  could 
■elect  as  a  proof  of  the  universal  science  which  he  pro- 
pone are  explained  in  inch  ■  way  that  area  the  unlearned 
may  understand  them.' "  The  work  appeared  anonymously 
at  Laydsn  (pablished  by  Jean  Msire)  in  1637,  under  the 
modest  title  of  Euait  PhUotophiqua  ;  and  the  project  of 
a  universal  science  becomes  the  THiixntrt  dt  la  nWiodt 
pour  Mas  cradatrasa  raesM  at  eJurtAer  Ia»miU  dam  Im 
teiaua.  In  164*  it  appeared  in  a  laSn  Tendon,  revised 
by  Descartes,  aa  Bptamina  Philutoplka.     A  work  to 


s  Franca  it  was  principally  the 
who  took  it  up,  and  their  rriticiim*  wen  mora  pungent 
than  complimentary.  Format,  Boberval,  and  Denrgnsa 
took  exception  in  their  variou*  ways  to  the  methods 
employed  in  the  geometry,  and  to  the  demonstration*  of 
the  laws  of  refraction  given  in  the  Dioptrics  and  the  Meteora. 
The  dispute  on  the  latter  point  between  Format  and 
Descartes  was  continued,  even  after  the  pUkaopbers  death, 
as  late  n*  1663.  In  the  virgin  soil  of  tho  youthful  Dutch 
universities  the  effect  of  the  Cartesian  essay*  we*  greater. 

The  first  public  teacher  of  Cartesian  news  was  Henri 
Benery,  a  Belgian,  who  at  Deronter  and  afterwards  at 
Utrecht  had  introduced  the  new  philosophy  which  he  had 
learned  from  personal  intercourse  with  Descartes.  Benery 
only  survived  fire  years  at  Utrecht ;  and  It  was  reserved 
for  Begins'  (Henri  De  Boy),— who  in  1638  had  been  ap- 
pointed  to  the  new  chair  of  botany  and  theoretkal  medicine 
at  Utrecht,  and  who  visited  Descartes  at  Egmond  in  order 
more  thoroughly  to  learn  hie  new*,— to  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  adherent*  of  the  old  methoda  With  more 
eloquence  and  vigour  than  judgment  o: 


theological  professor*  and  clergy  of  Utrecht, 

.     Md  of  orthodoxy.    In  1639  he  published 


it  obscurely  indicated  s*  periloos  for 
■■       *     Next  year  ha 


persuaded  the  magistracy  to  issue  so  order  forbidding 
Begins  to  travel  beyond  the  received  doctrine ;  for  Begins, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Descartes,  had  formulated  hi* 
view  of  Cartesianiam  in  the  phrase  that  man  was  a  unity 
eidentj  and  meddled  in  hi*  lectnrea  with  topic* 
associated  with  a  chair  of  medicine.     The 


with  a  chair  of  tntdjajpa      

ill  view*  seem  to  hen  prevailed  in  the  pro- 
«,  which  formally  in  March  1643  expressed  its 
disapprobation  of  the  new  and  pretended  philosophy  si 
wall  aa  of  its  expositors.  A*  yet  Descartes  was  not  directly 
attacked.  ToSt  now  issued,  through  the  medium  and  under 
the  ruuoe  of  Martin  Sclioock,  one  of  hi*  pupils,*  pamphlet 
with  the  title  of  MeVtodtu  tuwapkilotopMa  Seiiaii  Daearta, 
in  which,  atheism  and  infidelity  were  openly  declared  to  he 
the  effect  of  the  new  teaching.     Descartes  replied  to  Vott 


ithatanding,  he  w 
before  the  msgistrstesof  Utrecht  to  defend  hi 
charge*  of  irreligion  and  slander.  What  might  have 
happened  we  cannot  tell ;  bat  Descartes  throw  himself  on 
the  protection  of  the  French  embassador  and  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  city  magistrates,  from  whom  he  vainly 
demanded  satisfaction  in  a  dignified  letter,1  were  snubbed 
by  their  superior*.  About  the  same  time  (April  1646) 
Schoook  was  summoned  before  the  university  of  Qroningen, 
of  which  he  waa  a  member,  and  forthwith  disavowed  the 
more  abusive  passages  in  his  book.  Bo  did  the  effects,  of 
the  oossm  Uuologiaim,  for  tho  meanwhile  at  least,  die 
away. 

In  the  Ditcouru  of  Mtthod  Descartes  bad  sketched  the 
main  point*  in  hi*  new  views,  with  a  mental  autobio- 
graphy which  might  explain  their  origin,  and  with  *r~  - 
suggestions  ■ 
work,   UtiiU 

been  begun  soon  after  hi*  settlement  in 
expounded  in  more  detail  the  foundation*  of  hi*  system, 
laying  especial  emphaaia  on  the  priority  of  mind  to  body, 
and  on  the  absolute  and  ultimata  dependence  of  mind  a* 

»  'i,  existence  of  God,    In  1640  a  copy  of 

muEoiplvwe*  despatched  to  Pari*,  and 

requested  to' lay  it  befo -,;  ' — 

he  deemed  desirable,  wi 
,«!i  it*  argument  and  ■ 
not  alack  in  submitting  the  work  to  a 
artee  soon  bad  a  formidable  list  of  objection*  to  reply 
to.  Accordingly,  when  the  work  wa*  published  at  Pari* 
in  August  1641,  under  the  title  of  Medttationa  dt  prima 
pAilotopkia  M  dt  Dei  exiittntia  tt  JftHKC  immortalitat* 
(though  it  waa  in  fact  not  the  immortality,  hot  the 
immateriality  of  the  mind,  or,  **  the  second  edition 
described  it,  migm  Imtnanis  a  corport  diitindio,  which  was 
maintained),  the  title  went  on  to  describe  the  larger  pert 
of  the  book  aa  containing  various  objection*  of  learned  men, 
with  the  replies  of  the  author.  These  objections  in  the 
first  edition  are  arranged  nnder  six  head*  :  -the  first  came 
from  Cetera*,  a  theologinn  of  Lonvain ;  the  second  snd 
sixth  an  anonymou*  criticisms  from  various  hands ;  whilst 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  belong  respectively  to  Hobbe*, 
Arnauld,  and  Gaetendi.  In  the  second  edition  appeared  the 
sevbnth— objections  from  Fere  Bourdin,  a  Jesuit  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  Paris  ;  and  subsequently  another  act  of 
objections  known  a*  those  of  Hyptnapita,  wa*  included 
in  the  collection  of  Deecartea'*  letters.  The  anonymous 
objection*  are  very  much  the  atatament  of  common  sense  ( 
against  philosophy ;  those  of  Careros  criticise  the  Cartesian 
argument  from  the  traditional  theology  of  the  church; 
those  of  Arnauld  are  an  appreciative  inquiry  into  the 
of  the  meditation*  for  rshgluii 
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and  motility ;  while  those  erf  Hobbe*  and  Qttundi— both 
somewhat  senior  to  DwBMf  and  with  a  dogmatio  tyttsra 
of  their  own  already  famed  are  a  keen  assault  open  the 
spiritualism  ■  of  the  Ovttun  pomnon  from  ■  generally 
"•eoertinwd'etaniHioitit  Th*  Critieiama  of  the  lest  two 
are  the  criticisms  of  shottOe  school  of  thought ;  thoieof 
Arnold  an  the  diHooltias  of  a  poarfble  disciple. 

In  1644  the  third  gnat  work  of  Descartes,  the  Primapi* 
th&wpUa,  appeared  at  Amsterdam.  FHH  briefly  over 
ths  conclusions  imived  at  in  the  JMMim,  it  deal*  in  its 
second,  third,  and  fourth  parte  with  the  gaaeral  principles 
of  physical  foiiinra,  especially  the  lawa  of  motion,  with  the 
theory  of  vortices,  and  With  the  phenomena  of  heat, 
light,  gravity,  maaBttttm,  electricity,  Ac,  Upon  the  earth, 
alii*  work  ezhihlu  tome  carious  marks  of  ssnhpn.  Un- 
doubtedly, aayl  Datetttes,  the  world  Waa  in  the  begin- 
ning created  in  all  it*  perfection.  "  But  yet  aa  it  ia 
beat,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  nature  of  planti  or 
of  men,  to  t^fiSnr  how  thej  may  by  digress  proeeed 
from  seeds,  rather  than  how  they  were  coated  by  God 
-    the  beginning  of  the  world,  ao,  if  we  eaii 


of  which,  aa  if  they  were  needs,  we  can  prove,  that  stars, 
end  earth,  end  all  this  risible  scene  could Jm  originated, 

'      -e  know  hill  well  that  they  neror  did  originate 


far  better  than  if  we  merely  described  them  aa  they  ardat 
at  present'1  The  Copernioan  theory  ia  rejected  in  name, 
hut  retained  in  substance.  The  earth,  or  other  planet, 
does  not  actually  move  round  the  nun ;  vet  it  ia  carried 
round  the  enn  in  the  anbtle  matter  of  the  great  vortex, 
where  it  lice  in  equilibrium,— carried  like  the  passenger  in 
n  boat,  who  may  oroae  the  tea  end  yet  not  riot  from,  hia 
berth. 

In  1847  the  difficulties  that  had  antra  at  Utrecht  were 
repeated  on  a  smaller  ^cale  at  Leyden.  There  the  Cutanea 
innovations  had  found  a  patron  in  Adrian  Eeerebord,  and 
ware  oponly  di«nn— d  in  theses  and  lectures.  The 
theological  professors  took  the  alarm  at  nastagae  fat  the 
Mtditatumt  i  an  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of  God 
savoured,  at  they  thought,  of  atheism  and  heresy.  When 
Descartes  complained  to  the  anthoritiei  of  this  unfair 
treatment,1  the  only  reply  waa  an  order  by  which  all 
*~'~o  of  the  name  of  Oartesianism,  whethi     * 


r  advene,  was  forbidden  in  the  university.    This  was 

■'""  -'■■'  "        J""  "  — '  "  ""*       in  he  had  to  apply 

i  theologians  warn 

lame  of  Deeoartea 

But  other  annoyances  were  not 


asked  to  behave  with  eivi 


unfaithful    disciples  end    uneympethetJo 

critics."  Ths  ?«&■*«  nfniMmfi»|^i«J^,nHl»Hlffl 

in   1644  ai  a  reply  to  the  reply  which  ■*■—    ■ 


published  of  hia  prerioua  objections;  and  the  publication 
by  Begina  of  hia  work  on  Physical  Philosophy  gave  the 
world  to  understand  that  ha  had  oeeaod  to-be  a  thorough 


■  of  his  work  on  Physical 

nndentand  that  be  had  oal  _    _  _ 

it  of  the  philoaophy  which  be  had  eo  enthuaiaaticafiy 
adopted, 
ft  waa  about  1848  that   Descartes  loet  hia  friends 


Okude  Olerselier  (the  French,  translator  of  the  Objections 
and  BaspoEsea),  whom  he  had  heoome  acquainted  with  in 
Puria.  Through.  Cler&olinrhe  oeme  to  know  Pierre  Chantit, 
who  In  1646  waa  sent  aa  French  ambassador  to  the  court 
■  of  Sweden.  Queen  Christina,  the  daughter  of  the  great 
Gostsvua,  waa  not  yet  twenty,  and  took  a  lively,  if  a 
■omawhat  whimsical  interest  m  literary  and  philosophical 
•oltnre.     Through  Chauut,  with  whom  aha  waa  on  terma 


tmhiattnilf  was  in  reality  intended  for  the  'eyes  of  the 
queen.  The  correspondence  took  an  ethical  tone.  It  began 
with  a  long  letter  on  Love  in  all  its  aapecta  (February 
16*7),'  a  topic  suggested  by  Cbanut,  who  had  been  discus- 
sing it  with  the  queen  ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by 


elite),  which 
a  Elisabeth,  u 
tad  by  the  0 

i*  a  draft  of  the  work  published  in  16S0 

_e  title.    Philoaophy,  par"    ' 

a  becoming  a  fathJonaMe 


and  her  courtiers,  and  it  waa  felt  that  the 
presence  of  the  sage  himself  waa  necessary  to  complete  the 
good  work  of  education.     An  invitation  to  the  Swedish 


north. 

The  position  oo  which  he  entered  at  Stockholm  was  cer- 
tainly no  sinecure,  and  utterly  unsuited  foramen  who  had 
always  tried  to  be  bit  own  maater.  The  young  queen,  full 
of  plant  and  energy,  wanted  Descartes  to  draw  up  a  code 
for  ■  proposed  academy  of  the  sciences,  and  to  give  her  an 
hour  of  pf7^  •■ ■"■'-      " 


m  on  the 


determined  to  create  him  a  noble,  and  begun  to 
estate  in  the  lately  annexed  poateesione  of  6w 
Pomeranian  coast.  But  these  things  were  not  an  ml  ma 
friend  Chauut  fell  dangerously  ill  j  and  Descartes,  who  de- 
voted hfPaflM  to  attend  in  the  sick-room,  was  obliged  to 
issue  from  ft  every  morning  in  the  chill  northern  air  of 
January,  and  spend  an  hour  in  the  palace  library.  The 
d,  but  Descartes  fell  a    ' 


same  disease—an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  last 
time  he  taw  the  qneen  waa  on  the  1st  of  February  1660, 
when  he  handed  to  her  the  statutes  he  had  drawn  up  for 
the  proposed  academy.  Ten  days  after  he  waa  dead.  The 
queen,  in  her  first  grief  and  enthusiasm,  would  have  liked 
to  bury  him  grandly  at  the  feet  of  the  Swedish  kings,  and 
to  raise  a  costly  ri'wltni  in  bit  honour;  but  these  plant 
were  overruled,  and  a  plain  monument  in  the  Catnolio 
cemetery  was  all  that  marked  the  place  of  his  rest  Sixteen 
years  after  hia  death  the  French  ueeimrer  DJAlibert  made 
arrangement)  for  the  conveyance  of  the  athet  to  hit  native 
land;  and  in  lCflT  they  were  interred  in  the  church  of  Ste 
Genevieve  dn  Mout,  the  modern  Pantheon.  In  1619,  after 
being  temporarily  deposited  in  n  atone  sanophagna  in  the 
court  of  the  Louvre  during  the  B 
ware  transferred  to  St  G 
repose  between  Montfeuoon  and  IfabsllsM. 
waa  raised  to  hit  memory  at  Stockholm  by  Gaotevu  IfX; 
and  some  years  ago  a  statue  waa  erected  to  him  at  Toon, 
with  the  .inacriptiou  Js  point,  dmeje  mit.ua  the  pedestal 
Descartes  was  never  married,  and  probably  had  little  of 
the  amorous  in  hit  temperament  Be  hat  alluded  to  a 
childish  fancy  for  a  young  girl  with  ■  abgbt  obliquity  of 
vision;  but  he  only  mentions  it  a)  propM  of  the  consequent 
weakness  which  led  him  to  associate  neb.  a  defect  with 
beauty.'  Mythical  nimoun  represent  him  aa  telling  a  belle 
thai  he  found  no  beauty  comparable  to  the  beauty  of  truth. 
In  person  he  was  a  little  man,  with  large  bead,  projecting 
brow,  prominent  noes,  and  eyes  wide  apart,  with  black  hair 
coming  dowD  almost  to  his  eyebrows.  His  voice  was  feeble. 
He  usually  dressed  in  black,  with  unobtrusive  propriety. 
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The  end  of  all  study,  says  Descartes  in  one  of  Iiia  earliest 
writings,  ought  to  be  to  gnide  tho  mind  to  form  trae  end 
sound  judgments  on  every  thing  that  miy  be  presented  to 
it1  Tlio  sciences  in  their  totality  are  but  the  intelligence 
of  man ;  end  aU  the  details  of  knowledge  have  no  nine 
save  la  they  strengthen  the  understanding.  The  mind  is 
not  foe  the  take  of  knowledge,  but  knowledge  for  the  sake 
of  the  mind.  This  i*  the  re-assertion  of  a  principle  which 
the  Kiddle  Ages  had  lost  sight  of— that  knowledge,  if 
U  ia  to  ban  any  value,  must  be  intelligence,  and  not 
erudition. 

lint  how  is  intelligence,  as  opposed  to  erudition, 
possible  1  The  answer  to  that  question  is  the  method  of 
Descartes.  That  idea,  of  a  method  grew  np  with  his  study 
of  geometer  and  arithmetic,— the  only  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  he  would  allow  to  be  "  made  sciences,"  those 
which  the  Jesuits  best  taught,  and  which  be  himself 
cultivated  most  zealously  in  early  lite.  But  they  did  not 
satisfy  his  demand  for  intelligence.  "  I  found  in  them,1' 
he  says,  "  different  propositions  on  numbers  of  which,  after 
a  calculation,  I  perceived  the  tenth ;  as  for  the  figures,  I 
had,  so  to  speak,  many  truths  put  before  my'eyes,  and 
many  others  concluded  from  tbsm  by  analogy ;  bat  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  they  told  my  mind  with  sufficient 
clearness  why  the  thing*  were  as  I  was  shown,  and  by  what 
mean*  their  discovery  was  attained."1  The  mathematics 
of  which  he  thus  speaks  included  the  geometry  of  the 
ancients,  ss  it  had  been  handed  down  to  the  modern  world, 
and  arithmetic  with  the  developments  it  had  received  in 
the  direction  of  algebra.  He  ancient  geometer,  as  we  know 
it,  ia  •  wonderful  monument  of  ingenuity — a  series  of 
fours  di  foret,  in  which  each  problem  to  all  appearance 
stand*  alone,  and,  if  solved,  is  solved  by  methods  and 
principle*  peculiar  to  itself.  Here  and  tltere  particular 
curves,  for  example,  had  bean  obliged  to  yield  the  secret  of 
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which  they  to  successfully  applied.  Each  problem  was 
something  unique ;  the  elements  of  transition  from  one  to 
another  wore  wanting ;  and  the  next  step  which  maths-. 
matics  had  to  make  was  to  find  some  method  of  reducing, 
for  instance,  all  curves  to  a  common  notation.  When  that 
WH  found,  the  solution  of  one  problem  would  immediately 
entail  the  eolation  of  ell  others  which  belonged  to  the  same 

The  arithmetics]  half  of  mathematics,  which  had  been 
gradually  growing  into  algebra,  and  had  decidedly 
established  itself  as  such  in  the  LoguHea  Speciota  of  Vieta 
(15*0-1603),  supplied  to  some  extent  the  mean*  of 
generalising  geometry.  And  the  algebraists  or  arithmeti- 
cians of  the  16th  century,  such  as  Lucas  de  Borgo,  Cardan, 
and  Tartaglia,  had  used  geometrical  constructions  to  throw 
light  on  tire  solution  of  particular  equations.  But  progress 
waa'made  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  clumsy  andirrcgu- 
lar  nomenclature  employed.  With  Descartes  the  use  of 
exponents  as  now  employed  for  -denoting  the  powers  of  a 
quantity  becomes  sjoteuiatic  j  and  without  some  such  step 
by  which  the  homogeneity  -of  successive  power*  is  at  once 
recognized,  the  binomial  theorem  could  scarcely  have  been 
detected.  The  restriction  of  the  early  letters  of  tho  alphabet 
to  known,  end  of  the  late  letter*  to  unknown  quantities  is 
also  hi*  work.  In  this  and  other  details  he  crown*  and 
completes,  in  a  form  henceforth  to  be  dominant  for  the 
language  of  algebra,  the  work  of  numerous  obscure  pre- 
decessors, such  ea  Etienne  de  b  Roche,  Stief  eL  and  other*. 

Having  thus  perfected  the  instrument,  hi*  next  step  was 
to  apply  it  in  such  a  way  a*  to  bring  uniformity  of  method 
into  the  isolated  and  independent  operation*  of  geometry. 


»  Hernia,  Oatr.  I 


» I  bad  no  intention,"  he  say*  in  the  Method,"*  of  attempt. 
ing  to  master  all  the  particular  sciences  commonly  called 
mathematics  j  but  as  I  observed  that,  with  all  differences 
in  their  objects,  they  agreed  in  considering  merely  the 
various  relations  or  proportions  subsisting  among  tjaaw 
object*,  I  thought  it  best  for  my  purpose  to  consider  these 
relatione  in  the  most  general  form  possible,  without  refer- 
ring thorn  to  any  objecta  in  particular  except  such  aa  would, 
moat  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  them.  Perceiving  further, 
that  in  order  to  understand  these  relations  I  ■hosud  some- 
times have  to  consider  them  one  by  one,  and  sometime* 
only  to  bear  them  in  santd  or  embrace  them  in  the 
aggregate,  I  thought  thai,  in  order  the  better  to  consider 
them  individually,  I  should  view  them  as  subsisting  between 
straight  lines,  than  which  I  could  find  no  objects  mot* 
simple,  or  capable  of  being  more  distinctly  represented  to 
my  imagination  and  Muses ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that, 
in  order  to  retain  them  in  the  memory  or  embrace  an 
aggregate  of  many,  I  should  express  them  by  certain 
characters,  the  briefest  possible."  Such  is  the  basis  of  the 
algebraical  or  modern  analytical  geometry.  The  problem 
of  the  curves  ia  solved  by  their  reduction  to  a  problem  of 
straight  lines ;  and  the  locus  of  any  point  ia  determined  by 
its  distance  from  two  given  straight  lines — the  axe*  of  co- 
ordinates. Thus  Descartes  gave  to  modern  geometry  that 
abstract  and  general  character  in  which  consists  its  superi- 
ority to  the  geometry  of  the  ancients.  In  another  question 
connected  with  this,  the  problem  of  drawing  tangents  to  any 
curve,  Deeearte*  wa*  drawn  into  a  controversy  with  Fermat 
(1590-1663),  Eobarval  (1602-1673),  and  Desargne* 
(1593-1662).  Fermat  and  Descartes  agreed  in  regr/ding 
the  tangent  to  a  carve  ss  a  secant  of  that  curve  with  the 
two  point*  of  intersection  coinciding,  while  Bobervei 
regarded  it  a*  the  direction  of  the  composite  movement  by 
which  the  curve  can  be  described.  Both  these  methods, 
differing  from  that  now  employed,  are  interesting  as 
preliminary  stepa  towards  the  method  of  fluiione  and  the 
differential  calculus.     In  purs  algebra  Desearte*  expounded 


np  to  those  of  the  fourth  degree  (and  believed  that  hi* 
method  could  go  beyond),  stated  the  law  which  connect* 
the  positive  and  negative  roots  of  an  equation  with  the 
changes  of  sign  in  the  consecutive  terms,  and  introduced 
the  method  II  indeterminate  coefficients  foi  the  solution 
of  equations.1  Attempts  have  been  .recklessly  made  to 
claim  some  of  these  innovations  for  the  English  algebraists 
Oughtrcd  and  Harriot,  and  others  for  the  m«rti»m«M-l»ii» 
of  the  Continent ;  but  such  assertions  are  based  upon  no 
proof,  and,  if  true,  would  only  illustrate  the  genius  of  the 
man  who  could  pick  out  from  other  works  ell  that  wa* 
productive,  and  state  it  with  a  lucidity  which  makes  it 
look  his  own  discovery. 

The  Geometry  at  Descartes,  unlike  the  crther'part*  of  hi* 
essays,  is  not  easy  reading.  It  dashes  at  once  into  the  middle 
of  the  subject  with  tho  examination  of  •  problem  which 
had  baffled  the  ancients,  and  seems  as  if  it  were  tossed  at 
the  heads  of  the  French  geometers  aa  a  challenge.  An 
edition  of  it  appeared  subsequently,  with  notes  by  his  friend 
De  Beanne,'  calculated  to  smooth  the  difficulties  of  the  work. 
All  along  mathematics  wsa  regarded  by  Descartes  rather  a* 


the* , 

co  "  which  he  sought  after 
was  only  the  prelude  of  a  universal  science  of  all-embracing 
character.9 

The  method  of  Desearte*  rest*  upon  the  proposition  that 
all  the  object*  of  our  knowledge  fall  into  series,  of  which 
the  member*  an  more  or  less  known  by  means  of  one 
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•Bother.  In  every  such  series  or  group 
slnmrmf.  ■™pi»  and  iufolnblc,  the  it*nn*ni  on  which  the 
rest  of  the  series  depend*,  and  hence,  so  far  m.  that  group 
or  aerie*  ii  concerned,  abaolute.  The  other  members  of 
the  gnmp  era  relative  ud  dependent,  and  only  to  bo 
understood  u  in  various  degree*  subordinate  to  the  primi- 
tive ooueeption.  The  characteristic  by  which  we  recognise 
the  fundamental  element  in  •  series  is  iti  intuitive  or 
self-evident  character;  it  U  given  by  "the  evident  con- 
ception of  a  hoslthy  and  attentive  mind  m  dear 
and  distinct  that  no  doubt  is  left"1  Having  discovered 
this  prime  or  absolute  member  of  the  group,  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  degrees  in  which,  the  other  members 
enter  into  relation  with  it  Here  deduction  eotnes  into 
play  to  show  the  dependence  of  one  term  upon  the 
others ;  and,  in  the  obbb  of  a  long  chain  of  intervening 
link*,  the  problem  for  intelligence  is  so  to  enunciate  every 
element,  and  so  to  repeat  the  connection  that'  we  may 
finally  grasp  all  the  links  of  the  chain  in  one.  In 
this  way  we,  as  it  were,  bring  the  causal  or  primal 
term  and  its  remotest  dependent  immediately  together, 
and  raise  a  derivative  knowledge  into  one  which  ia 
primary  and  intuitive.  Such  are  the  four  points  of 
Oaitesian  method ; — (1)  Truth  requires  a  clear  and  distinct 
conception  of  its  object,  excluding  all  doubt;  (2)  the 
objects  of  knowledge  naturally  fall  into  series  or  groups; 
(3)  in  these  groups  investigation  most  begin  with  a 
simple  and  indeoompoaabls  element,  and  pas*  from  It  to  the 
~    re  complex  and  relative  elements ;  (4) 


immediate  grasp 

than  elements  is  necessary  for  knowledge  in  the  fullest 

sense  of  that  word.1 

"  There  is  no  question,"  lie  any*  in  anticipation  of  Locke 
and  Kant,  "more  important  to  solve  than  thai  of  knowing 
what  human  knowledge  is  and  bow  far  it  extends.''  "  This 
is  s  queetio.i  which  ought  to  be  asked  at  least  once  in  their 
lives  by  all  who  seriously  wish  to  gain  wisdom.  .  The 
inquirer  will  find  that  the  first  thing  to  know  ia  intellect, 
because  on  it  depends  the"  knowledge  of  all  other  things. 
TN»minTng  next  what  immediately  follows  the  knowledge 
of  pure  intellect,  he  will  pass  in  review  all  the  other  means 
of  knowledge,  and  will  find  that  thoy  are  two  (or  throe), 
the  imagination  and  the  senses  (and  the  memory).  He  will 
therefore  devote  all  his  care  to  examine  and  distinguish 
these  three  means  of  knowledge ;  end  seeing  that  truth  and 
error  can,  properly  speaking,  be  only  in  the  intellect,  and 
that  the  two  other  modes  of  knowledge  are  only  ooossioajs, 
he  will  carefully  avoid  whatever  can  lead  him  astray."  * 
This  separation  of  intellect  fron 


,  _  -js  cardinal  precept  of  the  Cartesian  logic;   it 

marks  off  clear  and  distinct  (i.e.,  adequate  and  vivid)  from 
obscure,  fragmentary,  and  incoherent  conceptions. 

The  Dixon™  of  Method  and  the  Meditation*  apply 
what  the  Svlei  for  tit  Direction  of  the  Mind  had  regarded 
in  particular  instance*  to  our  conceptions  of  the  world  aa  a 
whole.  iTbey  propose,  that  is,  to  find  a  simple  and  inde- 
composable point,  or  absolute  element,  which  give*  to  the 
world  and  thought  their  order  and  systematitation.  Tha 
grandeur  of  this  attempt  ia  perhaps  unequalled  in  the 
annals  of  philosophy.  The  three  main  steps  in  the 
argument  are  the  veraoity  of  our  thought  when  that  thought 
it  true  to  itself,  the  inevitable  uprising  of  thought  from  Ma 
fragmentary  aspects  in  snr  habitual  consciousness  to  die 
infinite  and  perfect  existence  which    God   is,  and  the 


f  them  .. 

local  movement.  These  are  the  central  dogmas  of  logic, 
metaphysial,  and  physics,  from  which  start  the  subsequent 
inquiries  of  Locke,  Leibnitz,  and  Newton.     They  are  also 
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to  the  scepticism  of  Montaigne  and 
Pascal,  to  the  materialism  of  Oaaaendi  and  Hobbes,  and  to 
the  superstitious  anthropomorphism  which  defaced  the  re- 
awakening science*  of  nature.  Descartes  laid  down  the 
lines  on  which  modern  philosophy  and  science  were  to 
build.  But  himself  no  trained  metaphysician,  and  un- 
susceptible to  the  lessons  of  history,  he  gives  but  fragments 
of  a  system  which  are  held  together,  not  by  their  intrinsic 
r,  but  by  the  vigour  of  hi*  personal  conviction 


dictum  by  hi*  example. 

The  very  moment  when  we  begin  to  think,  says 
Descartes,  when  we  cease  to  be  merely  receptive,  when  we 
draw  back  and  fix  our  attention  on  any  point  whatever  of 
our  belief, — that  moment  doubt  begins.  If  w*  even  stop 
for  an' instant  to  ask  ourselves  how  a  word  ought  to  be 
•petted,  til*  deeper  we  ponder  that  one  word  by  itself  the 
The  donbt*  thus 
*ed  systematically 


no  less  natural  to  have  n 

donbt  The  remedy  proposed  by  Descartes  i*  (while  not 
BagUoBng  our  duties  to  others,  ourselves,  and  God)  to  let 
donbt  range  unchecked  through  the  whole  fabric  of  oat 
One  by  one  they  refuse  to  render 


inthority  to  silence  the 


chance,  and  the  whole  tends  to  elude  us  like  a  mirage 
which  some  malignant  power  creates  for  our  fllnsinn. 
Attacked  in  detail,  they  vanish  one  after  another  in 


done  our  wont  In  unsettling  them,  we  « 
point  in  the  fact  that  it  ia  we  who  are  doubting,  we 
who  an  UiiwUng  We  may  doubt  that  we  have  hands 
or  feet,  that  we  sleep  or  wake,  and  that  there  is  a 
world  of  material  thing*  around  us  ;  hut  we  cannot  doubt 
that  we  are  doubting.  .  We  are  certain  that  we  are  think 
ing,  and  in  so  far  as  we  are  thinking  we  are.  Je  pente,  done 
je  una  Of  this  we  cannot  doubt,  and  therefore  this  i* 
true.  In  other  words,  the  criterion  of  truth  is  a  clear  and 
distinct  conception,  excluding  all  possibility  of  doubt 
The  fundamental  point  tints  established  i*  tits  veracity 


nothing  which  ia  fia 


not  postulate  son 
thinking;  we  a 

intuition,  which  result*  whan  we  analyse  o 

cannot  toll  that  we  are  more.     At  this  p 

arrested  Descartes  and  addressed  hi*  objections  to  him  aa 

pure  intelligence,-  -O  mem  !    But  oven  this  man,  or  mind, 

is  but  ■  point — we  have  found  no  guarantee  ss  yet  for  its 

continuous  existence.  .  The  analysis  must  be  carried  deeper 

if  we  are  to  gain  any  further  conclusions. 

Amongst  the  Id***  or  element*  of  our  thought  there  are 
some  which  we  can  make  and  unmake  at  our  pleasure ; 
there  are  other*  which  come  and  go  without  our  wish;  there 
is  also  a  third  class  which  i*  of  the  very  essence  of  our 
thinking,  and  which  dominates  our  conceptions.  We  find 
that  all  our  ideas  of  limits,  sorrows,  and  weaknesses  pre- 
suppose an  infinite,  perfect,  and  ever-blessed  something 
beyond  them  and  including  than, — that  all  our  ideas,  in  all 
their  aeries,  converge  to  one  central  idea,  in  which  they 
find  their  explanation.  The  formal  fact  of  n»wWiiip  ia 
what  constitutes  oar  being;  tint  this  thought  of  which  we 
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are-  certain  leads  a.  buck,  when  we  i»wl»  its  concrete 
content*,  to  the  nnrnssary  pre-supposition  ort  which  mi 
b  depend,  the  nit»™-*-  totalitr  in  what  they.are  ell 
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raeo&eibd,  the  permanent  otw  "on  which  they' end  we 
■a  conscious  beings  depend.  We  hare  therefore,  says 
De«catta*,  the  idem  of  en  infinite,  perfect,  end  ell  powerful 
being  which  cannot  be  tho  creation  of  ourselves,  end  must 
be  given  by  some  being  who  really  possecaea  ell  that  we  in 
ides,  ettribntoto  him.  Bach  sbeiiig  he  identifies  with  God, 
Bnt  (he  ordinary  idea  of  God  cut  scarcely  be  identified 
with  such  a  conception.  "The  majority  of  mm,"  he  ssys 
hunanlf,  "do  not  think  of  God  as  en  infinite  and  moom- 
a  the  aula  author  from  whom  all 
no  farther  then  the  Utter*  of  hie 


thing.'*  Tho  Gtod  of  Descartes  ia  not  merely  the  creator  of 
the  material  universe ;  he. is  also  the  father  of  all  bath  in 
the  intellectual  world.  "The  metaphynoel  truths,"  he 
■ays,  "  rtyled  eternal  have  been  established  by  God,  end, 
Eke  the  reat  of  hie  creatures,  depend  entirely  upon  him. 
To  say  thai  these  truth*  am  independent  cf  him  is  to  speak 
of  God  a*  a  Jnpiter  or  a  Saturn, — to  subject  him  to  Styx 
and  the  Fates."  *  The  law*  of  thought,  the  truth*  of 
number,   are  the  decree*  of  God.      The  eapwaioa    i* 

creation ;  hot  it  ia  an  attempt  to  affirm  the  unity  of  the 
intaZLaetnal  and  the  material  world.     Daaaerta*  oitabl'  ' 
apbiloeopfiic  monotheism, — by  which  the  modiavnl 


i  of  anbat 


itial  forma,  e 


■MM,  and  eternal 


lpoly- 

truth* 


doctrine  of  God,  to  show  how  much  of  it  comet  from  the 
Christian  theology  and  how  much  from  the  logic  of  idealism, 
how  far  the  conception  of  a  penonal  being  a*  creator  and 
preserver  mingle*  with  the  pantheistic  conception  of  an 

to  go  beyond  Deecartee  and  to  ask  for  a  eolation  of 
difficulties  of  which  he  we*  scarcely  aware.  It  aaam* 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  tendency  of  hie  priociplee  and 

laanlnte,  a*  the  necessary  completion  and  foundation  of  all 
being  and  knowledge*  Through  the  tratnfnlnea*  of  that 
God  a*  the  author  of  all  truth  ho 


And  it 

distinct  eonceptioi 

aesm*  in  hi*  own  estimate  to  rest     All  eonotptian*  which 

do  not  po*MH  these  two  attribute*    of  being  rt.id  in 


fane.  Bnt  the  larger  part  of 
a  predicament.  We  think  of  thing*  not  in  the  abstract 
ti~»»»i»  of  the  thing*  themselves,  bat  in  aonneotioa  with, 
and  hi  language  which  presuppose*,  other  thing*.  Our 
idea  of  body,  e.g.,  involve*  cotonr  and  weight,  and  yet 
when  we  try  to  think  carefully,  and  without  assuming 
"■ythirg,  wo  find  that  we  cannot  attsnh  any  "" 
to  th**a  terms  when  anpliad  to  body.  In  ti 
along  to  body  at  all  j 
same  way  testing  the  received 
shall  find  that  in  the  laat  reaort  w 


re  character*  of  divisibility  and  mobility. 
t  would  again  bo  nsele**  to  ask  how  **awa*tau  aa 


which  think*,  and  how  Qod  is  to  ba  regarded  in  reference 
to  extension.  The  fore*  of  the  nnivarat  ia  swept  up  and 
gathered  in  Qod,  who  nammnnwates  motion  to  the  parte  of 


i  tout  i 


j  and  in  the  Banu  way  the  force  of  mind  hat  really 
oeen  conoentrated  in  Qod.  Bmj  moment  one  expects 
to  find  Descartes  saying  with  Hobbe*  that  man's  thought 
has  created  Qod.  or  with  Spinom  end  Malebrancha  that  it 
i»  God  who  really  think*  in  the  apparent  thought  of  man. 
After  all,  the  metaphysical  theology  of  Deecartee,  however 
i  want  ill  in  his  own  eyee,  serves  chiefly  **  the  ground  for 
constructing  hi*  theory  of  man  and  of  the  universe.  Hi* 
fundamental  hypothesis  relegstse  to  Uod  all  force*  in  their 
ultimate  origin.  Hence  the  world  ia  left  open  for  the  free 
play  of  mechanic*  and  geometry.  The  disturbing  condition* 
of  will,  life,  and  organic  force*  are  alimiTi.ti)  from  tho 
problem;  he  starts  with  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
extension,  figured  and  moved,  and  thence  by  mathematical 
laws  he  gives  a  hypothetical  explanation  of  all  things. 
Such   explanation   of  physical   phenomena  i*  the   main 


■apposed  proper  to  the  mind  Descartes 
oogan  wun  ine  certainty  that  we  are  thinking  beings;  that 
region  remains  untouched ;  bnt  up  to  it*  very  borders  the 
aaasfcajalgal  explanation  of  nature  reigns  unchecked. 

The  physical  theory,  in  ite  earlier  form  in  the  World, 
and  in  its  later  in  the  rrindpU*  of  PkUotopky  (which  tho 
present  account  follows),  rests  upon  the  metaphysical 
conclusions  of  the  MtdUatio**.  It  proposes  to  set  forth 
genesis  of  the  existing  universe  from  principles  which 
be  plainly  understood,  and  according  to  the  acknow- 
"    '  "  '     Thsideaof 


*  plainly  ui 

ikwsofth 

is  one  of  tb 

i  obscure  region,  in  ti 


f  muscular  power.    The 


in  the  universe,  like  its  mover, 
can  nssttar  increase  nor  diminish.  The  only  circumstance 
which  physics  hat  to  oonsidsr  is  the  transference  of  move- 
ment from  one  particle  to  another,  and  the  change  of  ite 
direction.  Man  himself  cannot  increase  the  sum  of  motion; 
he  can  only  alter  it*  direction.  The  whole  conception  of 
force  may  disappear  from*  theory  of  the  universe;  and  we 
adopt  a  geometrical  definition  of  motion  as  the  shifting 
1  '-from  the  neighbourhood  of  those  bodies  which 
.  andwhkh  are  assumed  to  be  at  rest, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  other  bodies.  Motion,  in  short, 
and  nothing  else. 

"  rue  law*  of  nature,  and  awrat 

extent  incorrect  "The  first  Is 
far  aa  it  ia  altogether  unaffected  by  e 
always  perseveres  in  the  same  state  of  a 
■'  * —  that  simple  or  J— 
..„__  Jin*.*  These  di 
ipoaite  character  of  curvilinear  motion,  were 
scarcely  apprehended  even  by  Kapler  or  Galileo ;  hut  they 
follow  naturally  from  the  geometrical  analysis  of  Descartes. 
Extended  body  has  no  limits  to  ite  extent,  though  tho 
power  of  God  ha*  divided  it  in  line*  discriminating  ite 
parts  in  atjdjin  ways.  The  infinite  universe  is  infinitely 
full  of  matter.  Empty  space,  a*  distinguished  from 
material  extension,  is  a  fictitious  abstraction.  There  hi 
no-  audi  tnmg  really  as  a  vacuum,  any  more  than  there 
are  atoms  or  iMBaat*  indivisible  particles.  In  both 
the**  doctrines  of  a  priori  science  DsscarteB  baa  not  been 
subverted,  bnt,  if  anything,  corroborated  by  the  results  of 
experimental  physio*  ;  for  the  so-called  atom*  of  chemical 
theory  already  presuppose,  from  the  Cartesian  point  of 


if  aa  uniform  in  character 
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throughout  the  universe ;  he  anticrpetes,  as  it  were,  from 
his  own  transcendental  ground,  tha  revelations  of  spectrum 
analysis  m  applied  to  ths  ran  and  star*.  We  liavo  thon  to 
think  of  n  full  universe  of  inatMr  (erd  matter- extension) 
divided  and  figured  with  endless  variety,  and  eat  (and 
k  opt)  in  motion  by  God ;  and  any  sort  of  division,  figure, 
mad  motion  will  serve  the  purposes  of  our  supposition  m 
well  as  another.  "  Scarcely  any  supposition," '  he  says,  in 
ominous  language,  "  can  be  made  from  which  the  nune 
remit,  though  possibly  with  greater  difficulty,  might  not 
be  deduced  by  the  same  laws  of  nature;  'for  suae,  in 
Tirtue  of  these  laws,  matter  successively  .assumee  all  tbe 
forma  of  which  it  ia  capable,  if  we  oontider  these  forms 
in  order,  we  ahsll  at  one  point  or  other  reach  the 
existing  form  of  the  world,  ao  that  no  error  need  hare 
be  feared  from  a  false  supposition."  A*  the  movement 
of  one  particle  in  a  closely-packed  nnrretae  is  only 
possible  if  all  other  parte  more  simultaneously,  ao  that 
the  laat  in  the  aeries  steps  into  tha  place  of  the  tint ;  and 
as  the  figure  and  division  of  the  particles  varies  in  each 
point  in  the  universe,  there  will  inevitably  at  the 
same  instant  result  throughout  the  universe  an  innnmer- 
ab*t  host  of  more  or  less  circular  movements,  and  of  vortices 
or  whirlpools  of  material  particles,  Tarring  in  nee  and 
Telocity.  Taking  for  convenience  a  limited  portion  of  tha 
universe,  we  observe  that  in  consequence  of  the  circular 
movement  the  particles  of  mutter  Lave  their  comers  pared 
off  by  rubbing  against  each  other;  and  two  species  of 
matter  thiuariae,— one  consisting  of  email  globules  which 
continue  their  circular  motion  with  a  (centrifugal)  tendency 
to  fly  off  from  the  centre  as  they  swing  round  the  axis  of 
rotation,  while  tha  other,  consisting  of  the  fine  dust — the 
filings  and  parings  of  the  original  particles — gradually 
becoming  finer  and  finer,  and  losing  its  Telocity,  tends 
(centripetal  ly)  to  accumulate  in  the  centre  of  the  vortex, 
which  has  been  gradually  left  free  by  the  receding  particles 
of  globular  matter.  This  finer  matter  which  collects  in  the 
centre  of  each  vortex  ia  the  Jlref  matter  of  Descartes— H 
constitutes  the  sun  or  star.  The  spherics!  particles  an  the 
second  matter  of  Descartes,  and  their  tendency  to  propel 
one  another  from  the  centre  in  straight  lines  towards  the 
circumference  of  each  vortex  ia  what  gives  rise  to  the 
phenomenon  of  light  radiating  from  tha  central  star.  This 
second  matter  is  atmosphere  or  firmament,  which  envelope 
and   revolves  around   the   central  accrtmidatioii  of  first 

A  third  form  of  matter  is  produced  from  the  original 
particles.  As  the  small  filings  produced  by  friction  aeok  to 
pass  through  the  interstices  between  tha  rapidly  revolving 
spherical  particles  in  the  vortex,  they  are  detained  and 
become  twisted  and  channelled  in  their  tausage,  and  when 
they  reach  the  edge  of  the  inner  ocean  of  solar  dnet  they 
settle  upon  it  as  the  troth  and  foam  produced  by  the  agita- 
tion of  water  gathers  upon  its  surface;  These  form  what 
we  term  spots  in  the  sun.  In  some  oases  they  come  and 
go,  or  dissolve  into  an  ether  round  the  sun;  bat  in 
other  caws  they  gradually  increase  until  they  form  a  dense 
crust  round  the  centra]  nucleus.  In  course  of  time  the 
star,  with  its  expansive  force  diminishing  suffers  encroach- 
ments from  the  neighbouring  vortices,  and  at  length  they 
catch  il  up.  If  the  velooity  of  the  decaying  star  be  greater 
than  that  of  any  part  of  the  vortex  which  has  swept  it  up, 
it  will  ere  long  past  out  of  the  range  of  that  vortex, 'and 
continue  its  movement  from  one  to  another.  Such  a  star 
is  a  comet  But  in  other  cases  the  enarustedstar  settles  in 
that  portion  of  the  revolving  vortex  which  has  a  velocity 
equivalent  to  its  own,  and  so  continues  to  revolve  in  the 


impoverished  star  is  a  planet;  and  the  several  planets  of 
our  aolar  system  are  the  several  vortices  which  from  time 
to  time  have  been  swept  np  by  the  central  sun-vortex. 
The  same  esaasflatlflons  serve  to  exnlain  the  moon  and 
other  satellites.  They,  too,  were  once  vortices,  swallowed 
up  by  some  usher,  which  at  a  later  day  fell  a  victim  to  ths 
aweep  of  our  sun. 

Such  in  mere  outline  ia  the  celebrated  theory  of  vortices, 
which  for  about  30  years  after  ita  promulgation  reigned 
supreme  in  science,  and  for  much  longer  time  opposed  a 
tenacious  resistance  to  rivsl  doctrines.  It  is  one  of  the 
grandest  hypotheses  which  ever  have  been  formed  to 
account  by  mechanical  processes  for  the  movement  of  the 
universe.  While  chemistry  rests  in  "the  acceptance  of 
ultimate  heterogeneous  elements,  the  TOrtex-thcory  assumsd 
uniform  matter  through  the  Universe,  and  reduced  coamical 
physics  to    ths  same    principles  as  regulate  terrestrial 


phenomena.  It  ended  the  old  Aristotelian  distinction 
between  the  sphere  beneath-' the  moon  end  the  starry 
spaces  beyond     It  banished  ths  spirits  and  genii,  to  which 


envelope  to  be  the  active  force  in  carrying  tha  earth 

round  tils  sun,  we  may  remember  that  .Newton  himself 
assumed  an  ether  for  somewhat  similar  purposes.  The 
great  argument  on'  which  the  Cartesians  founded  their 
opposition  to  the  Newtonian  doctrines  was  that  .attraction 
""  r,  not  whoUy  intelligible  by  tbe  aid  of 
le  Newtonian  theory  is  an  analysis  of 
itaiy  movements  which  in  their  combination  de- 
is  planetary  orbits,  and  gitstr  tile  formula  of  tha 
proportions  according  to  which  they  act  But  the  Cartesian 
theory,  like  the  later  speculations  of  Kant  and  Laplace, 
proposes  to  give  a  hypothetical  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances and  motion*  which  in  tha  normal  course  of  tilings 


the  best  that  the  observations  of  the  age  admitted ;  and 

"  its  explanation  of  gravity  was  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
hypotheses  which  philosophy  ever  imagined."    That  ths 


explanation  fails'  in  detail  ia  undoubted:  it  does. not 
account  for  the  ellipticity  of  the  planets ;  it  would  place 
the  sun,  not  in  one  focus,  bnt  in  the  centre  of  the  ellipse ; 
and  it  would  make  gravity  directed  towards  ths  centre 
only  under  the  equator,  Bnt  these  dsfecta  need  not  blind 
us  to  the  fsct  that  this  hypothesis  mads  the  mathematical 
progress  of  Hooks,  Borelli,  and  .Newton  ranch  more  easy 
and  certain.  Deacartas  professedly  assumed  a  simplicity 
in  tha  phenomena  which  they  did  not  present  But  such 
a  hypothetical  simplicity  is  ths  necessary  step  for  solving 
the  more  complex  problems  of  nature.  Ins  danger 
lias  not  in  forming  such  hypotheses,  but  in  regarding 
them  as  final,  or  ss  more  than  an  attempt  to  throw  light 
upon  our  observation  of  the  phenomena.  In  doing  what 
he  did,  Descartes  actually  exemplified  that  reduction  of 
the  processes  of  nature  to  mere  transposition  of  ths 
particles  of  matter,  which  in  different  ways  was  a  leading 
idea  in  the  minds  of  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Qassendi  Ths 
defeats  of  Descartes  lie  rather  in  his  apparently  imperfect 
apprehension  of  the  principle  of  movements,  uniformly 
accelerated  which  hii  contemporary  Galileo  had  illnearsted 
and  insisted  upon,  and  in  the  indistinctness  which  attaches 
to  his  views  of  ths  trammittf"f  of  motion  in  cases  of 
impact.     In  modem  tunas,  it  may  be  added,  a  theory  of 


of  matter.     Bnt  except  in 
with  Cartesian  d 

of  that  doctrine 


it  has  bnt  slight  analogy 


the  physical  writings  of  Descartes  include  tl 
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aud  Mttcert,  as  well  m  passage*  in  the  letter*.  Hi*  optical 
investigations  are  perhaps  tht  subject  in  which  h*  most 
contributed  to  the  progress]  of  science  ;  and  tlio  lucidity  of 
exposition  which  marks  his  Dioptna  stands  nonspic 
even  amid  the  generally  lnnusou  style  of  his  works. 
object  ia  a  practical  one,  to  determine  by  scientifte  couaiiiere. 
tiorw  the  ehapo  of  leu*  bent  adapted  to  improve  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  telescope,  which  had  been  invented  not  long 
bat  on  The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  have  not  been 
so  naef  rd  aa  be  imagined,  in  consequence  of  the  ttachaiiea] 
difficulties.  Bat  the  investigation  by  which  be  Teaches 
\hem  has  the  merit  of  first  prominently  publishing  and 
establishing  the  law  of  the  refraction  of  light.  Attempts 
have  been  made,  principally  founded  on  soma  jealous 
remarks  of  Huyghsns,  to  show  that  Descartes  had  learned 
the  principles  of  refraction  from  the  manuscript  of  a 
treatise  by  Willebrord  Snail,  bat  facta  do  not  bear  out 
the  charge ;  and,  m  far  aa  Descartes  founds  bis  optics  on 
any  one,  it  is  on  the  researches  of  Kepler.  In  any  case  the 
flwy  of  the  discovery  is  to  a  largo  extent  his  own,  for  hit 
proof  of  the  law  is  founded  upon  the  theory  that  light  is 
the  tendency  or  inclination  of  lis  subtle  paiticl-i  of  ethereal 
natter  to  propagate  their  movement  in  straight  lines  from 
the  arm  or  luminous  body  to  the  eye.  And  thus  he  approxi- 
mates to  the  wave  theory  of  light,  though  he  suppoaed, 
like  hi*  contemporaries,  that  the  transmission  of  light  waa 
instantaneous.  Tho  chief  of  bis  other  contributions  to 
optics  was  the  explanation  of  the  rainbow — an  explanation 
far  from  complete,  since  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the 
lays  of  light  waa  yet  undiscovered— bnt  a  decided  advance 
npon  his  predecessors,  notably  on  the  Dt  radii*  mm  tt 
hint  (1611)  of  Hare-Antonio  de  Domini*,  archbishop  of 
Spalato,  from  whom  careless  critics  have  "T"*'*  that  ha 
derived  his  ideas. 

If  Descartes  had  contented  himself  with  thai  explaining 
the  phenomena  of  gravity,  heat,  magnetism,  light,  and 
similar  force*  by  means  of  the  molecular  movements  of  his 
Tcrtieea,  oven  such  a  theory  would  have  excited  admiration 
by  its  daring  grandeur.  But  Descartes  did  not 
in  the  region  of  what  is  usually  termed  physics. 
try  and  biology  are  alike  swallowed  up  in  the  a 
of  physics,  and  reduced  to  a  problem  of  mechanism.  This 
theory,  ha  believed,  would  afford  an  explanation  of  every 
phenomenon  whatever,  and  in  nearly  every  department  of 
knowledge  he  has  given  specimens  of  its  power.  But  the 
most  remarkable  and  daring  application  of  tho  theory  was 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  organic  Ufa,  especially  in 
snhnala  and  man.  "If  we  possessed  a  thorough  know- 
ledge,"  he  says,1  *'  of  all  the  parti  of  the  seed  of  any 
■pedes  of  animal  (e.j.,  man),  we  could  from  that  alone,  by 
Masons  entirely  nutfaamticaj  and  certain,  deduce  the  whole 
figure  and  conformation  of  each  of  its  members,  and,  oon- 
rersaly,  if  we  knew  several  peculiarities  of  this  conforma- 
tion, we  could  from  these  deduce  the  nature  of  its  seed." 
Tit  organism  in  this  way  is  regarded  as  a  machine,  con- 
tracted fiim.  the  particles  of  the  seed,  which  in  virtue  of 
ue  laws  of  motion  have  arranged  themselves  (always 
under  the  governing  power  of  God)  in  the  particular 
imm.1  shape  in  which  we  see  them.  The  doctrine  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  which  Descartes  adopted  from 
Hirvey,  supplied  additional  arguments  in  favour  of  hi* 
mechanical  theory,  and  he  probably  did  much  to  popularise 
lbs  discovery.  A  fire  without  light,  compared  to  the  heat 
which  gathers  in  ■  haystack  when  the  hay  baa  been  stored 
baton  it  waa  properly  dry— heat,  in  short,  as  an  agitation 
of  the  particles — is  the  motive  cause  of  the  contraction 
sad  dfaatatWBI  of  the  heart.  Those  finer  particles  of  the 
Unod  which  become  extremely  rarefied  during  this  process 


tt  stop  short 
a,     Chemis- 


paas  off  in  two  directions  — one  portion,  and  the  least 
important  in  the  theory,  to  the  organa  of  generation,  the 
other  poison  to  the  earities  of  the  brain.  There  not 
merely  do  they  serve  to  nourish  the  organ,  they  aleo  give 
rise  to  •  fine  ethereal  flame  or  wind  through  the  action  of 
the  bram  upon  tham.  and  thus  form  the  so-called  "  animal " 
spirits.  From  the  brain  these  spirits  are  conveyed  through 
the  body  by  insane  of  the  nerves,  regarded  by  Descartes  as 
tubular  vassals,  resembling  the  pipes  conveying  the  water 
of  a  spring  to  act  upon  the  mechanical  appliances  in  an 
artificial  fountain.  The  nerves  conduct  the  animal  spirit; 
to  act  upon  the  muscles,  and  in  their  turn  convey  the  im 
pre—ions  of  the  organs  to  the  brain. 

Han  and  the  animals  at  thus  described  are  compared  to 
automata,  and  tanned  machines.  The  vegetative  and 
sensitive  aouls  which  the  Aristotelians  had  introduced  to 
break  the  leap  between  inanimate  matter  and  man  arc 
ruthlessly  swept  away ;  only  one  soul,  the  rational,  remains, 
and  that  is  restricted  to  man.  One  hypothesis  supplant* 
tho varions principle* oflife:  ft* ml* of  absolute mechanism 
is  as  complete  in  tho  animal  nsiu  the  cosmos.  Beacon  and 
thought,  the  essential  quality  of  the  soul,  do  not  belong  to 
the  brutes ;  there  is  an  impassable  gulf  fixed  between  man 
and  the  lower  anfmals  The  only  rare  sign  of  reason  is 
the  power  of  language — i.*.,  of  giving  expression  to  general 
ideaa;  and  language  in  that  sense  is  not  found  save  in 
man.  The  cries  of  animals  are  but  the  working  of  the 
euriouuy-oontrivsd  machine,  in  which,  wherr  one  portion  is 
touched  in  a  certain  way,  the  wheels  and  springs  concealed 
In  the  interior  perform  their  work,  and,  it  may  be,  a  note 
supposed  to  express  joy  or  pain  is  evolved;  bnt  there  is  no 
consciousness  or  feeling.  "  The  animals  act  naturally  and 
by  springs,  like  s  watch."1  "The  greatest  of  all  the 
prejudices  we  have  retained  from  our  infancy  is  that  of 
believing  Out  the  beast*  think."1  If  the  beasts  can 
properly  be  said  U>  tee  at  all,  "they  see  as  we  do  when  our 
mind  is  distracted  and  keenly  applied^  elsewhere ;  the 
image*  of  outward  objects  paint  themselves  on  the  retina, 
sad  possibly  even  the  implosion*  made  in  the  optic  nerve* 
determine  our  limbs  to  different  movement*,  but  we  feel 
nothing  of  it  an,  and  move  **  if  we  were  automate."*  I 
will  not  believe,  said  the  Cartesian  Chaoet,  that  a  beast 
think*  until  the  beast  tells  me  so  itself.  The  sentience  of 
the  animal  to  the  lash  of  his  tyrant  ia  not  other  than  the 
sensitivity  of  the  plant  to  the  influence*  of  light  and  heat 
It  ia  not  much  comfort  to  learn  further  from  Descartes 
that  "  he  denies  life  to  no  animal,  but  makes  it  contut  in 
the  mere  heat  of  the  heart,  Nor  doe*  be  deny  them  feel- 
ing in  so  far  a*  it  depend*  on  the  bodily  organ*."1 

IJescartea,  with  an  unusual  fondness  for  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture, quote*  oftener  than  once  in  support  of  this  monstrous 
doctrine  the  dictum  that  "  The  blood  is  the  life,-"  and  he 
remarks,  with  some  sarcasm  poatibly,  that  it  is  a  comfort- 
able theory  for  the  saton  of  animal  flesh.  And  the  doctrine 
found  acceptance  among  some  whom  it  enabled  to  gst  rid 
of  the  diffienltiea  raised  by  J*"-1  '    'v'~~   -'"' 

allowedn 


between  the  higher  animal*  ami  man.  It  also  encouraged 
vivisection— a  practice  common  with  Descartes  himself.* 
The  recluses  of  Port  Boyal  seised  it  eagerly,  diacuaeed 
tod  living  animal*  in  order  to  show  to  a 
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of  the  cries  of  tortured  dogs,  and  finally  embalmed  the 

C— No  matter  thinks  i 

refore  no  soul  of  beast 


thinks. 


Bnt   whilst  all  the  organic  processes   i 
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though  bj 
y,  still  the 


by  reflex  action  he  may  repel 


tt  uuq  wu  <**mli*11j  a  thlnlring  being ;  and. 

we  retain  this  original  dictum,  it  moot  not  be  supposed  that 
the  mind  is  ■  men  spectator,  or  lite  the  boatman  in  the 
boat  Of  course  a  unity  of  nature  ia  impotable  between 
mind  and  body  bo  described.  And  yet  them  is  a  unity  of 
composition,  a  unity  so  does  that  the  oompound  J*  "  really 
one  and  in  e  sense  indivisiMa,"  Yon  cannot  in  the  actual 
man  cut  soul  and  body  asunder ;  they  interpenetrate  in 
every  member.  But  there  ia  one  point  in  the  human 
frame—*  point  midway  ">  *"*  nrain.  *ingle  and  free,  which 
may  in  a  special  sense  be  celled  the  sett  of  the  mind. 
This  ia  the  so-called  conation,  or  pineal  gland,  whore  in  a 
mi'nimimH  point  the  mind  on  one  hand  iflj  the  vital 
on  the  other  meet  and  communicate.  In  that 
myitery  of  creation  it  concentrated  ;  thought  meet*  exten- 
aion  end  directs  it;  extension  moves  toward*  thought  and 
ia  perceived.  Two  clear  and  distinct  idee*,  it  seems,  pro- 
duce an  absolute  mystery.  Hind,  driven  from  the  field  of 
extension,  erects  ft*  lest  fortreei  in  the  pineal  gland.  In 
such  a  state  of  despair  and  destitution  there  i*  no  hope  for 
spiritualiam,  gave  in  God;  and  Clauberg,  Geulincx,  and 
Malebranche  til  tahs  refuge  under  the  "shadow  of  Hi*  wing* 
to  escape  the  tyranny  of  extended  matter. 

In  the  psychology  of  Descartes  there  are  two  fundamental 
modes  of  thought, — perception  and  volition.  "  It  seems 
to  me,"  be  saya,  "the!  in  receiving  such  and  such  an  idee 
the  mind  ia  passive,  and  that  it  is  active  only  in  volition ; 
that  it*  ideal  are  put  in  it  partly  by  the  obj  seta  which  touch 
the  senses,  partly  by  the  impressions  in  the  brain,  and 
pertly  also  by  the  dispositions  which  have  preceded  in  the 
mind  itself  and  by  the  movement*  of  it*  wilL"1  The  will, 
therefore,  ee  being  more  originative,  hat  more  to  do  with 
true  or  false  judgments  than  the  understanding.  Unfortu- 
nately, Descartes  is  too  lordly  e  philosopher  to  explain 
distinctly  what  either  understanding  or  will  may  mean.  But 
we  gather  that  in  two  direction*  oar  reason  is  bound  up 
with  bodily  conditions,  which  make  or  mar  it,  according  a* 
the  will,  or  central  energy  of  thought,  i*  true  to  itself  or  not 
In  the  range  of  perception,  intellect  is  subjected  to  the 
mutant]  conditions  of  tense,  memory,  said  imagination ;  end 
in  infancy,  when  the  will  hat  allowed  itself  to  assent  pre- 
cipitately to  the  conjunctions  presented  to  it  bf  these 
material  processes,  thought  has  become  filled  with  obscure 
In  the  moral  sphere  the  paaeioos  or  emotions  (which 
rise  redness  to  the  six  primitive  forme  of  admiration, 
love,  hatred,  desire,  joy,  end  tednees)  are  the  perceptions 
or  sentiments  of  the  mind,  caused  and  maintained  by  some 
movement  of  the  vital  spirits,  but  specially  referring  to  the 
mind  only.-  The  presentation  of  some  object  of  dread,  for 
example,  to  the  eye  has  or  may  have  a  double  offset.  On 
one  hand  the  animal  spirits  "  reflected  "•  from  the  image 
formed  on  the  pineal  gland  proceed  through  the  nervous; 
tubas  to  make  the  musole*  tun  the  beck  and  lift  the  fees. 
so  as  to  escape  the  cause  of  the  tenor.  Such  is  the  reflux 
and  iMshaiilotJ  movement  independent  of  the  mind.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  vital  spirits  cense  a  movement  in  the 
■land  by  which  the  mind  perceive*  the  affection  of  the 
organ*,  learns  that  tometlung  is  to  bo  loved  or  hated, 
admired  or  shunned.  Such  perception*  dispose  the  mind 
to  pursue  what  nature  dictates  as  useful.  Bntthei  " 
of  good*  and  evils  which  they  give  is  indistinct  and 
factory,  The  office  of  reason  is  to  give  e  true  end  cusnnos 
appreciation  of  the  veins*  of  goods  and  evil* ;  or  Arm  and 
determinate  judgment*  touching  Ike  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  ere  on  proper  arm*  against  the  influence  of  the 
perilous.'    We  are  bee,  therefore,  through  knowledge :  m 
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teaowa  teas  1m  ttasstttW  sejsajfcer  magna  propnuio  in  vol « 
lots,  and  hmu  peaxatt  eat  ignorant.  "  If  we  clearly  tee 
that  what  wean  doing  it  wrong  it  would  be  impossible  for 
u*  to  tin,  to  long  as  we  saw  it  in  that  light"*  Thus  die 
highest  liberty,  as  distinguished  from  mere  indifference, 
proceeds  from  clear  and  distinct  knowledge,  and  such 
knowledge  can  only  be  attained  by  firmness  and  resolution, 
is.,  by  the  connnned  exercise  of  the  wilL  That  in  the 
perfection  of  man,  as  in  the  nature  of  God,  will  and  intellect 
must  be  united.  For  thought,  will  it  a*  necessary  a* 
understanding.  And  *"■>■**  idee*  therefore  era  mere 
oapatitiet  or  tondnnoiflt,  potsiMHitet  which  apart  from  the 
will  to  think  mejr  be  regarded  aa  nothing  at  olL 

11m  philosophy  of  Descartes  fought  its  first  battles  and 

ned  ite  first  triumphs  in  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
is  lifetime  hi*  view*  had  been  taught  in  Utrecht  and 
Leyden,  In  the  diversities  of  the  Netherlands  and  of 
Lower  Germany,  a*  yet  free  from  the  conservatism  of  the 
old  established  Beats  of  learning,  the  new  system  gained  an 
easy  victory  over  Aristotelian  imn,  and,  aa  it  was  adapted 
for  lectures  and  examinations,  soon  became  almost  a* 
scholastic  aa  the  doctrines  it  had  supplanted.  At  Leyden, 
taught  by  De  Baey,  Heerebord,  Hetden,  and  Voider:  at 
Utrecht,  by  De  Bruyn  and  P.  Burmaun,  and  Lambert 


Breda,  Nimeguen,  Harderwyk, 
Duisburg,  and  Herbom,  and  at  the  Catholic  university 
of  Lonvsin,  Cartesisnism  was  warmly  expounded  and 
defended  in  seats  of  UttnhML  of  which  many  are  now  left 
desolate,  and  by  adherents  whose  lucubrations  have  for  the 
most  pert  long  lost  interest  for  any  but  the  antiquary. 

The  Ctrtesunitm  of  Holland  was  e  child  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  ite  literature  it  mainly  composed  of  com- 
mentaries upon  the'  original  texts,  of  theses  discnased  in 
the  schools,  and  of  systematic  expositions  of  Cartesian 
philosophy  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  Three  ntmee 
•tend  out  in  thi*  Cartesian  professoriate, —-Wittich, 
Clauberg,  and  Geulincx.  Wittich  (1625-1688),  professor 
at  Dmaburg  and  Leyden,  ■  •  representative  of  the  moderate 
followers,  who  professed  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  their 
school  with  the  faith  of  Christendom,  and  to  refute  the 
theology  of  Bpinota.  Clauberg  Hike  Wittich,  e  German), 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Herbom  and  Dciabnrg,  died 
while  still  young  in  166S.  Like  e  schoolman  on  Aristotle, 
be  has,  c&uso  by  aunts,  commented  upon  the  Mtditatioiu 
of  Descartes ;  but  ha  specialty  claims  notice  for  hit  work 
De  corpora  tt  assises  as  issues  eanjmtUo,  where  he  main- 
tains that  the  bodily  movements  t»  merely  procaterctio 
censes  (it-  antecedents,  but  not  strictly  censes)   of  the 

the  omnipotence  of  God.  The  same  tendency  'to  absorb 
all  particular  canst*  and  movements  in  God  ia  still  more 
pronounced  in  Genlincx  (1630-1660),  who  for  the  last  six 
years  of  his  life  taught  privately  atTiByden,  WithQeulinex 
the  reciprocal  action  of  mind  and  body  is  altogether  denied  ; 
they  resemble  two  clocks,  so  made  by  the  artificer  w  to 
strike  the  teme  hour  together.  The  mind  can  only  act 
upon  itself;  beyond  that  limit,  the  power  of  God  mutt 
intervene  to  moke  wiy  warning  interaction  possible  between 
body  and  aool  Such  ere  the  half-hearted  attempts  at 
consistency  in  Cartesian  thought,  which  eventually 
Culminate  in  the  pantheism  of  Bpinose, 

Descartes  occasionally  had  not  scrupled  to  intnrpret  the 
■  according  to  his  own  tenets,  while  still  main* 
ihen  their  letter  contradicted  bim,  that  the  Bible 
a  not  meant  to  teach  the  sciences.  Similar  tendebciee 
,    found    amongst    hie  followers.    Whilst    Protestant 


DESCABTES 

oppon.en.te  pot  him  in  the  lint  of  atheista  like  Vanini.  and  I  Especislly  he  had  written  to  Fere  Meal 

the  Catholics  held  him  m  dangerous  u  Luther  or  Calvin,    order,  to  show  how  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  si 

there  won  zealous  adherent*  who  ventured  to  prove  the  i  might  be  mads   compatible  with   hit  theories  of  matter. 


ventured  to  prove 
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theory  of  vortices  in  harmony  with  the  book  of  Genesis.  J  But  hi*  undue  haste  to  arramre  matter*,  with  the  church 
It  was  this  rationalistic  treatment  of  the  sacred  writing!  only  leiTsd  to  eompromiie  him  mora  deeply.  Unwise 
which  help3d  to  confound  the  Cn-teeieua  with  the  allegorical  [  admirers  and  malicious  opponents  exaegnrsfd  the  theologj- 
scnoolof  JohnCocceins.  as  their  liberal  doctrines  in  theoloijT  |  eel  bearing*  of  his  system  in  this  detail:  and  the  efforts  of 
justified  the  vulgar  identification  of  them  with  the  heresies  I  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  getting  the  works  of  Descartes.  10* 


Tbe  chief  names  in  this 
advanced  theology  connected  with  Cartesian  doctrines  are 
Meyer,  the  friend  and  editor  of  Spines*,  author  of  n  work 
termed  Pkiiotophia  Scripnr*  Interpret  (1666)  ;  Balthaser 
Bekker.  whose  World  Bewitched  helped  to  discredit  the 
superstitious  fancies  about  the  devil ;  and  Spinon,  whose 
Traetat**  TKeolegico-Politkm*  is  in  some  respects  the 
classical  type  of  rational  criticism  up  to  the  present  day. 
Against  this  work  and  the  Sthict  of  Spinon  the  orthodox 
Cartesian*  (who  were  in  the  majority),  no  lee*  than  scepti- 
cal hangers-on  like  Beyle,  raised  an  all  bnt  universal  howl 
of  reprobation,  scarcely  broken  for  about  *  century. 

In  Franco  Cartesiauurm  won  society  sod  literature  before 
it  penetrated  into  the  universities.  Olerselier  (the  friend 
of  Descartes  and  hi*  literary  executor),  hie  son-in-law 
Rohault  (who  achieved  that  relationship  through  his 
Cartesisniam),  and  others,  opened  their  houses  for  readings 
to  which  the  intellectual  world  of  Paris — its  learned  profes- 
toiB  not  more  than  the  courtier*  and  the  fair  sex, — 
Bucked  U>  hear  the  new  doctrines  explained,  and  possibly 
discuss  their  value.  Grand  seigneurs,  like  the  prince 
of  Conde,  the  Duo  de  Never*,  and  the  Marquis  de  Tardea, 
were  glad  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their  feudal  castle*  by 
listening  to  the  eloquent  rehearsals  of  Malabranche  or  Bags*. 
And  the  aalons  of  Madame  de  Sevigna,  of  her  daughter 
Mme.  de  Grignsn,  end  of  the  Duahssee  de  Maine  for  n 
while  gave  the  quMtion*>of  philosophy  a  place  smong  the 
topics  of  polite  society,  and  furnished  to  Moliere  the  occa- 
sion of  his  Fenmet  Samniet.  The  chateau  of  the  Dno  de 
Luynes,  the  translator  of  the  Meditation*,  was  the  home  of 
a  Oattceian  club,  that  discussed  the  ijtisetiODa  of  automatism 
and  of  the  composition  of  the  sun  from  filing*  and  parings, 
snil  rivalled  fort  Royal  in  it*  vivisection*.  The  Cardinal 
de  Rats  in  his  leisurely  age  at  Ooramercy  found ; 
in  presiding  at  disputations  between  the  mori 
Cartesian*  and  Don  Robert  Desgabets,  who  interpreted 
Descartes  in  an  original  way  of  his  own.  Though  rejected 
by  the  Jesuits,  who  found  peripatetic  formula)  a  faithful 
weapon  against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  Carteaianism 
was  warmly  adopted  by  the  Oratory,  which  saw  in  Descar- 
tes something  of  St  Augustus,  by  Port  BoyaJ,  which 
discovered  a  connection  between  the  new  system  and 
Jansenism,  and  by  some  amongst  the  Benedictines  and  the 
order  of  Ste  Genevieve, 

The  popularity  which  Osrtesianism  thus  gained  in  the 
social  and  literary  circles  of  'he  capital  was  largely  increased 
by  the  labours  of  Pierre-Sylvain  Regis  (1632-1707).  On 
in  visit  to  Toulouse  in  1665,  with  a  mission  from  the 
Cartesian  chiefs,  hi*  lecture*  excited  boundless  interest; 
ladies  threw  themselves  with  seal  sud  ability  into  the  study 
of  philosophy;  and  Regis  himself,  like  a  public  benefactor 
in  some  old  Greek  town,  wu  mad*  the  guest  of  the  civic 
In 1671 


physics  to  tits,  popular  power*  of  apprehension,  made  Oar- 
fi«"'""  popular,  and  reduced  it  to  a  regular  system. 

Bnt  a  chuck  was  at  hand.  Descartes,  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  Jesuits,  had  shown  an  almoat  cringing 
ngiinmi  to  nave  their  powerful,  organisation  on  hi*  side 


1663.  placed  upon  the  Index  of  prohibited 
books, — donee  cotrigantur.  Hereupon  the  power  of  church 
and  itats  enforced  try  positive  enactments  the  passive 
resistance  of  old  institutions  to  the  novel  theories.  In 
1667,  the  oration  at  the  intennent  wss  forbidden  by  royal 
order.  In  1669,  when  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the 
College  Boyal  fell  vacant,  one  of  the  four  selected  candidates 
had  to  sustain  a  thesis  against  "  the  pretended  new  philo- 
sophy of  Descartes."  In  1671  the  archbishop  of  Pans,  by 
the  king's  order,  summoned  the  beads  of  the  university  to 
his  presence,  and  enjoined  them  ''.  take  stricter  measures 
■gainst  philosophical  novel  tie.'  dangerous  to  the  faith.  In 
1673  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  against  Cartesian  and 
other  unlicensed  theories  was  on  the  point  of  being  issued, 
and  wss  only  checked  in  time  by  the  appearance  of  a 
burlesque  mandamus  against  the  Intruder  Season,  com- 
posed by  Boilesn  and  some  of  his  brother-poets,  jet  in 
167ft  the  university  of  Angers  wu  empowered  to  repress 
all  Cartesian  teaching  within  its  domain,  and  actually 
appointed  a  commission  charged  to  look  for  such  heresies 
in  the  tosses  and  the  students'  note-book*  of  the  college  of 
Anjoa  belonging  to  the  Oratory.  In  1677  the  university 
of  Csen  adopted  not  leas  stringent  measures  against 
Cartesisnisni.  And  so  great  was  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  that  the  congregation  of  St  Haur,  the  canons  of 
Ste  Genevieve,  and  the  Oratory  laid  their  official  ban  01 
obnoxious  doctrines.  From  toe  real  or  fancied  rappr 
mutt*  between  C*rte*i*ni*m  and  Jansenism,  it  became  for 
a  while  impolitic,  if  not  dangerous,  to  avow  too  loudly  a 
preference  for  Cartesian  theories.  Regis  was  constrained 
to  hold  back  for  ten  year*  his  Syttem  of  Ph&otopkf;  end 
when  it  did  appear,  in  1690,  the  name  of  Descartes  we* 
absent  from  the  title  page.     Tbero  were  other  obstacles 


other  member*  of  P 


t  Royal  openly  expressed  their  doubts 


it  it  by  « 


bstantial  fo 


the  Aristotelians  maintained  their  substantia 
old ;  the  Jesuits  argued  against  the  arguments  for  the  being 
of  God,  and  against  the  theory  of  innate  ideas;  whilst 
Huet,  bishop  of  Avranchet,  once  a  Cartesian  himself,  mad* 
a  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  contempt  in  which  his  former 
comrades  held  literature  and  history,  and  enlarged  on  the 
vanity  of  all  human  aspirations  after  rational  truth. 

The  greatest  and  most  original  of  the  French  Cartesians 
was  Malebranche.  Hi*  JUckerdU  de  la  Veritt,  in  167*, 
wss  the  baptism  of  the  system  into  a  theistic  religion  which 
borrowed  it*  imagery  from  Augustine  ;  it  brought  into 
prominence  the  metaphysical  bate  which  De  la  Forgo, 
Rohault,  and  Regis  had  neither  cared  for  nor  understood. 
Bnt  this  doctrine  was  a  criticism  and  a  divergence,  no  lee* 
than  a  consequence,  from  the  principles  in  Descartes ;  and 
it  brought  upon  Malebranche  the  opposition,  not  merely  of 
the  Cartesian  physicists,  but  also  of  Amauld,  Fenelon,  end 
Boasuet,  who  found,  fir  hoped  to  And,  in  the  Meditation*, 
a*  properly  understood,  an  ally  for  theology.  Popular 
enthusiasm,  however,  was  with  Malebranche,  as  twenty 
years  before  it  had  been  with  Detcertes ;  be  was  the  fashion 
of  the  day ;  and  hi*  disciples  rapidly  increased  both  in 
France  and  abroad. 

In  1705  Carteaisnism  was  still  subject  to  prohibitions 
from  the  authorities  ;  but  in  a  project  of  new  mttiMe, 


1*8  DE8 

dnwD  up  for  tho  faculty  of  arts  at  Paris  in  1720,  the 
ifeOod  and  MedHaHtmt  of  Dsa.*rtca  vera  placed  betide 
the  Oryanott  end  the  Mttapnc/rici  at  Aristotle  is  textbooks 
for  philosophic*]  itady.  And  before  1730,  reading*,  both 
public  end  private,  ware  given  from  Cartesian  tsxta  in  — I 
of  the    Parisian  college*.      Bat    when 


iti  theorise,  taught  a*  ascertained  and  verified  truths, 
M  worthless  a*  the  systematic  verbiage  which  pneeded 
them.  Already  antiquated,  it  could  not  newt  the  wit  and 
raillery  with  which  Voltaire,  in  Mi  Lttira  tur  Is*  Angiaii 
(1738),  brought  against  it  the  principle!  and  results  of 
Locks  and  Newton.  The  old  Cartesians,  Mai  ran  and 
•tpeeisllj  Fontenelle,  with  his  TMorie  del  Tavrbillimi 
(1TU3),  struggled  in  Tain  to  refute  Newton  by  styling 
•Unction  an  occult  Quality.  Fortunately,  the  Cartesian 
method  had  already  done  its  service,  even  where  tie 
theories  were  rejected.  The  Port  Royalists,.  Nicola  and 
Amould,  had  applied  it  to  grammar  and  logic;  Domat  and 
Doguesseau  to  jurisprudence;  Fontenelle,  Perreult,  and 
Temsson  to  literary  criticism,  and  •  worthier  estimate  of 
modern  literature.  Hough  it  never  ceased  to  influence 
Individual  thinkers,  it  bod  handed  on  to  Condillao  its  popu- 
larity with  the  masses.  A  Latin  abridgment  of  philosophy, 
dated  1781,  tell*  us  that  the  innate  ideas  of  Descartes  are 
founded  on  no  arguments,  and  an  now  universally  aban- 
doned, The  ghost  of  innate  idea*  seems  to  be  all  that  it 
had  left 

In  Germany  a  few  Cartesian  lecturers  left  their  names 
at  Leipsic  and  Halle,  but  the  system  took  no  root,  any  more 
than  in  Switzerland,  .where  it  had  a  brief  reign  at  Geneva 
after  1669.  In  Italy  the  effects  were  more  permanent 
What  is  termed  the  iatro-meclinnicnl  school  of  medicine, 
with  Borelli  (1608-18T8)  as  its  most  notable  name,  entered 
in  the  mechanical  study  of  anatomy  suggested 


nit   was  probably  much    m^rt 
-e  researches  of  Galileo.     At  1 


upon  the  positive  researches  of  Galileo.  At  Naples  there 
grew  np  a  Cartesian  school,  of  which  the  best  known  mem- 
bers ore  Michel  Angelo  Fardelln  (1660-1708)  and  Cardinal 
Gerdil  (1718-1803),  both  of  whom,  however,  attached 
themselves  to  the  characteristic  views  of  Mslebranch*. 

In  England  Carteaianiant  took  bat  slight  hold,  Henry 
More,  who  had  given  it  a  modified  sympathy  in  the  life- 
tine  of  the  author,  become  it*  opponent  in  later  years ;  and 
Cud  worth  differed  from  it  in  most  nsscmliil  points.  Antony 
Legrand,  from  Donoy,  attempted  to  introduce  it  into 
Oxford,  but  {tiled.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works, 
aiEougst  others  a  system  of  Cartesian  philosophy,  where  a 
diopter  on  "  Angels  *  revives  the  methods  of  the  schoolmen. 
His  chief  opponent  wo*  Samuel  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford, 
who,  in  his  attack  an  the  irreligious  novelties  of  the 
Cartesian  treat*  Descartes  (such  it  the  irony  of  history)  aa 
a  fellow  criminal  in  infidelity  with  Hobbe*  and  Gsasendi. 
Bohan.lt*  version  of  the  Cartesian  physics  was  translated 
iota  English ;  and  Molebronche  found  an  ardent  follower  in 
John  Norrii  (1867-1711).  Of  Oorteeionism  towards  the 
dots  of  the  17th  century  the  only  remnant*  were  an  over- 
grow" theory  of  vortices,  which  reserved  it*  death-blow 
from  Newton,  ami  s  dubious  phraseology  snout  innate  ideas, 
which  found  a  witty  executioner  in  Locke.  , 

For  an  account  of  the  metaphysical  doctrine*  of  Des- 
cartes, in  their  connections  with  Malebrenche  and  Spimaa, 
see  the  article  CiKTKBXutiHsr. 
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writing*  ot  D*sc*rt**  from  ooplaa  taken  by  LeJbnfts  from  the  aiglnal 


papera.  in  edition  of  the  rMoacnldeal  work*  in  4  vela,  era, 
edhsd  by  Gereier,  appeared  at  Paris,  18)6.  Thar*  is  a  seel 
English  truslation  of  the  Mahd,  JfeUaftw,  and  a  small  part  of 
the  insects**,  flmt  published  at  Runbargh,  let*. 

for  tbe  life  of  Dswwts* the chief  authority  Is  BaQM,  Vttii 
DmcariH,  in  S  vols,  4to,  1651 ;  nf  which  a  small  abridgment,  aftsr. 
wards  translatsd  tote  "^jH'-*-,  appeared  in  18*3.  Hun  la  a  asm- 
maty  of  it  fn  Gamier',  edition,  anil  in  Kiuio  Fischer's  OtrMJiUdtr 


nndsr  CilTESIU'islr,  Bordns-Demoolin,  Lt  Ozrtaianiimt,  Sdad. 
Par.  187*!  Deratroa,  BiMeirt  i,  la  PhSttuofkU  du  XVO.  SUeUj 
Benoovier,  Jrawssl  it  PkOfuftii  Jfddsrw,  Peria,  1MB ;  Couin, 
AuonunU  FSUmojMqvu,  vol  tL,  Pads,  USS.  Trafiumti  it 
/aflaaopMs  OstMsmh,  Paria  1  BIS.  and  In  the  Jesfwsl  da  8mm*, 
ISSO-ol.  Ag«odeatimatAoft.HerAyslciaasdm*them*ticall(l»un 
Is  given  in  Erich  and  OreW*  JtaeaatsaMii  /  and  ProfMeor 
Hurltj  ha*  lately,  in Ou  Fortnightly  £et>UK,w>l.iTL, called atten- 
"™  m  an  also  savenl  German  works  treating 
iysioa.  fW.  W.) 

ibtaobb-,  called  Mobil,  a  distin- 
ihod  meditavol  poet  of  France,  was  born  at  Tortus,  in 
impogne,  eorry  in  the  14th  century.  The  dote  of  his  birth 
ho*  been  approximately  given  ss  1338,  1340,  end  1316, 
according  to  the  interpretation  pnt  upon  certain  vague  state- 
ment* of  his  own.  It  is  certain  that  he  lived  under  four 
kings  —Philip  TL,  John,  Charles  V.,  and  Charles  YL  He 
studied  the  seven,  liberal  art*  at  the  university  of  Orleans, 
life  fie  proceeded  to  the  court  of  France,  and,  after 
i  of  a  prolate  whose  name  he  has 
than  thirty  years  took  an  active 
and  prominent  port  in  the  joyoos  society  of  the  day. 
Charged  with  a  succession  of  honourable  offices,  he  served 
nearly  all  the  princes  his  contemporaries.  Hi*  life  was  a 
long  and  romantic  series  of  tournaments,  {easts,  and 
battle*,  and  be  woe  one  of  the  meet  popular  persons  of 
his  time.  But  before  settling  down  to  this  life,  be  hod  * 
stormy  youth  of  vicissitude  Be  wan  on  eye- witness  of 
the  English  invasion  in  1358;  be  ma  in  the  nege  of 
Rheims,  and  witnessed  the  march  on  Chortras;  ha  was 


guishod 
Champ* 


tt  entering  tl 
t  recorded,  i 


Tortus,  he  became  tho  vassal  of  the 
young  prince™  Isabella,  to  whom  be  paid  great  poetjo 
homage.  But  he  was  then  already  a  travelled  man ;  he 
had  visited  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary.  Later  on  he 
took  n  part  in  the  Flemish"  ware,  and  it  we*  on  thi*  occasion 
that,  about  1385,  ha  rocoived  the  inrname,  or  nickname, 
of  Morel,  which  he  »nmstin)»e  himself  adopted  in  later  life. 
He  is  believed,  but  not  on  very  strong  evidence,  to  have 
travelled  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  to  have  been  captured 
and  imprisoned  by  the  Saracens.  In  France  he  lived  the 
' —  life  of  a  tromeVe,  wandering  from  castle  to  castle  with 
poems.  He  hod  a  violent  hatred  for  the  English 
nation,  fostered  no  doubt  by  the  experiences  of  his  youth ; 


and  this  he  has  expressed  very  abundantly  in  hi*  writings, 
'  the  famous  prophecy  that  England  would 


particularly  iu  _- ,..t_..,    

be  destroyed  *o  thoroughly  that  no  one  should  be  able  to 
point  to  her  ruins.  He  was  kvM*r  (Forme*  to  Kins 
"     '      ™    and  by  him  appointed  baiUi  of  Berdi*  end 

„ Fismea.     It  was  with  great  reluctance  that, 

when  he  felt  himself  growing  old,  he  retired  from  public 
life  and  went  into  a  modest  seclusion,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  the  composition  of  *  splenetic  aottre  against 
women,  entitled  Lt  Miroir  d*  Manage;  though  13,600 
line*  of  thi*  exist,  he  left  It  unfinished  at  his  death,  which 
took  place  about  1430.  Enatsche  Deschsmp*  we*  an 
accomplished  courtier,  but  he  waa  extremely  ugly ;  he 
bycalling  himself  "Le  Boi  de  Isadora,* 
ined  imprinted  until  oar  day,  the  ernel 
fount*  of  them  being  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  containing  1170  ballade,  171  rondeonx,  80  vireley*, 
li  lays,  38  farces,  and  various  epistle*  and  satire*.  Thst 
bulk  of  MSB.  was  edited  and  published  in  4to  byM.O.A. 
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Oapelet  in  183^  preceded  by  •  literary 

stenograph.  The  value  of  his  writings  bring  recognised, 
mother  and  more  critical  edition  m  brought  out,  in  1849, 
by  M.  Prosper  Tarn*.  Tha  nine  editor  published  L* 
Minir  ia  Mariagt  in  I860,  and  a  long  poem  entitled  L* 
lo$  in  doiat  BtUtt  du  Mo*dt,  in  1870.  Desehampa 
■railed  in  tho  use  of  the  ballad  and  chanson  royal.  In 
etch  of  these  tern*  of  vena  he  was  the  greatest  muter  of 
his  time.  One  of  his  ballad*  is  addnaaad  to  the  English 
pet-"  Qooffroy  Chancier,"  to  whom  ha  say*  - 


It  da  la  B*M  en  k  tan  Angauana. 


DESEBT.    Bee  Physical  Gbmdu»st. 

DESFONTAINES,BwrtLoittCHn^7ei-1888),FMiieh 
botanist,  was  a  native  of  Brittany,  born  at  Tramhlay,  in 
the  department  of  H»4t-Vileine,  in  1751  or  1TBS.  He 
■at  sent  to  tha  town  school,  but  made  slow  prog—  in 
kerning,  and  was  at  length  dismissed  by  the  acioolmiKter 
m  a  dullard  and  a  robber  of  apple  orchards.  This  beat- 
aunt  left  a  life-long  painful  impression  on  his  mind. 


.    ..  From  Bennes 

1  to  Paris,  to  study  medicine  ;  but  this  soon 
became  a  secondary  pursuit,  his  ohiaf  attention  being 
drawn  to  the  study  of  plants;  At  Pane  ha  acquired  the 
niasflshln  of  Lemonnier,  physician  to  tike  king,  fnfl  of 
Jucneu.  At  the  age  of  thirty  no  took  Me  degree  of  M.D., 
•ad  in  1783  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  the  tame  Tear  ha  set  out  f or  North  Africa, 
aed  spent  two  years  in  a  scientific  exploration  of  Barbery. 
Ia  1780  ha  returned  to  Paris,  bringing  with  him  a  large 
collection  of  plants,  animals,  and  other  objects  funatra- 
bto  of  natural  history.  Tha  collection,  it  is  stated, 
jomprised  1600  spacieB  of  plants,  of  which  about  900 
described  for  tha  first  sJBse,     Wis  successful  labours 


sum,  by  his  nomination  by  Bnffon  to  the  port  of  pro- 
imoc  at  the  Jitrdix  da  Plonta,  vacated  in  Ms  favour  by 
kit  friend  Lemonnier.  The  garden,  saye  on 
biographer*,  now  became  hie  world.  His  1  if e  w 
forth  marked  by  few  incidents.  Ha  devoted  1 
lis  pupils,  to  his  plants,  and  to  the  preparation  of  various 
botanical  works.  He  purposed  to  publish  a  narrative  of 
bit  African  explorations,  bnt  the  manuscript  journal  being 
bat  to  Lemoonier,  and  by  him  to  the  king,  Louis  ZTL, 
■as  lost,  and  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  narrative  a] 
Hk  gnat  work  ia  entitled  Fkra  Ailttntica  rtw 
staafemm  quae  •»  Allamtt,  agro  Tmetaao  tt  Algnrinui 
traemt.  It  was  published  in  2  vols,  ilo  in  1798,  and  is 
esteemed  for  the  singular  clearness  and  precision  of  its 
ions  and  its  nomenclature.  Deaf ontainee, 
»  student,  escaped  the  jerils  of  the  Reign  of  Tarroi 


high  place  among-  di. 


,-e~  r™~  —™„ ,.—    Ha  published  in   1804  a 

Toil***  <k  FkoU  ftetesttoM  da  BBBBfcsB  dHuttoin  natttrtlU 
d*  Pant,  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1831,  under 
the  new  title  Oatalog**  PlatUarwm  Borti  Rejii  Panneiuit. 
His  modesty,  simplieit>  of  life,  and  good  humour  endeared 
him  to  hi*  friends  end  to  his  pupils.  He  died  at  Paris  on 
the  16th  November  IMS,  •  daughter  surviving  him.  Hie 
Barbery  collection  was  bequeathed  to  the  museum,  slid  his 
general  collection  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  botanist  Webb. 
PBHOUI  TftRHfl,  Anonnma  »n  Liornt  di  la, 
Gabdi  (1634-1694),  a  French  poetess,  bom  at  Paris,  was 
the  daughter  of  tha  Chevalier  del*  Garde,  maVrt  d\ifltel  to 
the  queens  Mary  do*  Media  and  Anne  of  Austria.  She 
teeeived  a  careful  and  very  complete  education,  acquiring 
while  still  young  *  knowledge  of  Latin,  Sjienisii,  and 
Italian,  and  studying  prosody  under  tha  direction  of  tha 
naut  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  married  the 
^,^UDU  Deahoulierae,  who  had  soon  afterwards  to  go 
abroad  along  with  the  prince  of  Conde  on  account  of  hi* 
complicity  in  the  Fronde.  Madame  Dcahoulieree  returned 
lor  a  time  to  the  house  of  her  parents,  where  aha  gem 
herself  to  writing  poetry  and  studying  the  philosophy  of 
OaaaandL  She  rejoined  her  husband  at  Bocroi,  near 
~       els,   where,   being  distinguished    for  her  personal 

y,  aha  became  the  object  of  embarrassing  attentions 

on  the  part  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  against  which,  how- 
aver,  she  knew  how  to  protect  herself.  Having  made 
herself  obnoxious  to  the  Government  by  her  urgent  deal  and 
for  the  erreara  of  her  husband's  pay,  she  was  imprisoned  in 
the  chateau  of  Wilworden,  tha  hardships  being  ii 
by  the  refusal  of  all  books  except  the  Bible  si 
volume*  of  the  fathers.  After  a  few  mouths  ehewaaireea 
by  her  husband,  who  attacked  the  chateau  at  the  head  of 
a  small  band  of  stssasam.  An  amnesty  having  been 
proclaimed,  they  returned  to  Franea,  where  Madame 
Dsatooliere*  *oon  became  a  conspicuous  person  age  at  the 
ourt  of  Louis  SIT.  and  in  literary  society.  She  won  the 
riendsbJp  and  admiration  of  tha  moat  eminent  literary 
s — some  of  ker  more  aaaloua  flatterers  even 
to  stylo  her  tha  tenth  muse,  and  the  French 


friendship  a 
men  of  the, 


•  the  naturalist*  Bamond 
rod  from  death.  He  was  admitted  to  tha  Legion  oC 
Honour  at  the  time  of  it*  establishment  At  the  age  of 
arty-three  he  married  a  young  wife,  but  the  prospect  of 
happiness  tuns  opened  was  aeon  closed  by  her  death.  In 
1831  ha  became  blind,  and  was  reduced  to  the  recognition 
jf  his  favourite  plant*  by  touch  alone.  Desfoutains*  was 
wthor  of  many  valuable  memoira  on  TBgetabla  anatomy 
and  physiology,  deasripttoni  of  new  genera  and  species, 
ac, ,  contributed  to  learned  societies  and  scientific  j annuls. 
On*  of  tha  most  important  was  tha  "Memoir  on  tha 
fi{inl**liiu  of  tha  Monocotyledon*,"  which  gave  him  a 


specimens  of  nearly  all  the  minor  forme,  odes,  eclogue*, 
Idyll*,  elegies,  chansons,  bailed*,  madrigals,  Ac  Of  these 
the  idylls  alone,  snd  only  some  of  them,  have  stood  tha 
teat  of  time,  the  others  being  entirely  forgotten.  She 
wrote  eeveral  dramatic  works,  the  best  of  which  do  not  rite 
to  mediocrity,  and  the  wont  of  which  are  worthy  of  tha 
teste  that  could  prefer  the  PUdrt  of  Pradon  to  that  of 
Racine  Voltaire  pronounced  her,  nevertheless,  the  most 
successful  of  the  female  poets  of  Franco;  and  her  reputation 
with  her  contemporaries  it  fadi-at^  by  her  election  s*  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Bicovrati  of  Padua,  and  of 
the  Academy  of  Artec  In  1688  a  pension  of  2000  llvre* 
was  bestowed  upon  ner  by  tha  king,  and  she  waa  thn* 
raised  from  the  poverty  in  which  ahe  had  long  lived.  She 
died  at  Faria  on  tha  17th  February  1694.  Complete 
edition*  of  her  works  were  published  at  Paris  in  1797 
and  1799.  Theee  include  a  few  poems  by  her  daughter 
Antoinette  There**  Desboulierc*  (1662-1716),  who  in- 
herited her  talent  .         _    . 

DESIDEBIO  DA  HETTiaNAHO,  soulptor,  w«*  born 
nearly  at  the  beginning  of  tha  15th  century,  and  died  in 
•11  probability  in  1480.  Taaari*  statement,  that  he  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty  eight,  i*  altogether  »■£■*•• 
Settignano  is  a  village  on  the  southern  elope  of  the  bill  of 
Fl**ou7*tnl  surrounded  by  the  quarries  of  sandstone  of 
which  the  hill  is  formed,  and  still  inhabited,  as  it  vu  400 
year*  ago,  by  *  race  of  "  stonecutter*,"  several  of  whom, 
though  not  disdaining  ths  title  of  "lapioida,"  earned  for 
themaelve*   honoured    placoa  in  the  roQ   of    Florentine 
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sculptors.  Deridnrio  iu  for  a  short  time  a  pnpil  of 
Donatella,  and  he  seems  to  have  worked  also  with 
Hino  da  Fioaole,  with  tbs  delicate  and  refined  style  of 
whose  work*  those  of  Deadeiio  Mem  to  have  a  closer 
affinity  than  frith  the  perhapa  more  masculine  tone 
of  Donatella  Vasari  especially  praiaea  the  works  of 
Desidetio  for  their  grace  and  simplicity  which,  as  the  critic 
remark*,  are  a  gift  of  nature,  sod  can  be  acquired  by  no 
study.  He  particularly  extols  the  sculptor's  treatment  of 
the  figures  of  women  and  children,  and  the  eulogy 
applies  equally  to  the  genina  and  manner  of  Hino  da  Fieeok. 
It  lioeu  not  appear  that  Desiderio  ever  worked  elsewhere 
than  at  Florence ;  and  it  is  there  that  those  who  are 
intonated  in  the  Italian  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  most 
seek  the  few  but  remarkable  work*  of  his  chisel,  which 
have  survived  the  ohangea  and  chances  of  four  centuries. 

DES  MOINES,  formerly  Fori  Dn  Monro,  a  city  of 
the  United  State*,  capital  of  Iowa,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Raccoon  with  the  Dea  Moines  River,  which  is  one  of 
the  right  hand  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  navig- 
able thna  far  for  steamboats.  It*  public  buildings  include 
the  old  capital,  erected  in  1806,  the  new  oapitol,  founded 
in  1870,  the  poet-offic*,  with  a  number  of  other  United 
Btatea  offlcea  under  the  same  roof,  the  Baptist  college,  IB 
churches,  and  5  high  schools;  and  among  its  industrial 
establishments  an  a  paper-mill,  a  woollen  factory,  an 
oil-mill,  bealdea  foundries,  machine-shops,  flour-mills,  and 
plough  factories.  There  are  two  public  libraries  in  the 
town,  one  of  which  is  maintained  by  the  State,  and  numbers 
1B,000  volumes;  and,  besides  sevoi^dailyaud  weeklyiiews- 
papen,  no  fewer  than  six  monthly  periodicals  are  published. 
Forty  acres  of  ground  have  been  appropriated  for  a  public 
parte ;   and  another  area  of  100  acres  belongs  to  a  park- 

- —     Coal,  lime,  and  clay  en  abundant  in  the 

'    ud,  and  the  town  is  supplied  with  water  from 
Dee  Moines,  which  dates  from  18*6,  received 
i  in  1851,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city 
is  capital  of  the  State  in  1857.     Population  in  I860, 
8965;  in  1873,  15,601. 

DESMOULINS,  I.uani  SlXPLIoi  Oakums  Bkhotst 
(1760-1791),  was  bom  at  Guise,  in  Hcardy,  on  the  2d  of 
March  1760.  Hia  father  was  lieutenant-general  of  the 
baiUwiak  of  Qoise,  and  was  desiroua  that  Camille  hia  eldest 
son,  who  from  his  earliest  yean  gar*  sign*  of  unusual 
intelligence,  should  obtain  aa  complete  an  education  aa 
France  could  then  bestow.  Hia  wishes  wan  seconded  by 
a  friend  obtaining  a  "  bourse "  for  the  young  Denmoulina, 
who  at  the  age  of  fourteen  left  home  for  Paris,  and  entered 
the  college  of  Louis  la  Grand.  In  this  school,  in  which 
Bobespierre  waa  also  a  bursar  and  a  distinguished  student, 
Camilla  laid  the  solid  foundation  of  his  learning,  and  made 
an  acquaintance  with  tho  literature  and  history  of  the 
classical  nations  so  deep  and  extensive  that  it  furnished 
him  throughout  the  whole  of  his  short  and  chequered  life 
with  illustrations  which  ho  applied  with  brilliancy  and  effect 
to  the  social  manners  end  political  events  of  his  time. 

Desmoulins  having  been  destined  by  his  father  for  the 
law,  and  having  completed  his  legal  studies,  was  admitted 
an  advocate  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1785.  His  pro- 
fessional success,  was  not  great ;  his  manner  waa  violent, 
his  appearance  far  from  attractive,  and  his  speech  waa 
impaired  by  the  natural  defect  of  a  painful  stammer.  He 
indulged  and  fostered,  however,  his  lore  for  literature,  he 
was  closely  observant  of  the  course  of  pnblio  affairs,  and  he 
was  tins  gradually  being  prepared  for  the  main  duties  of 
his  life— those  of  a  political  litterateur. 

In  March  1789  Desmoulins  began  his  political  career. 
Having  been  nominated  deputy  from  the  bailiwick  of  Guise, 
»e  appeared  at  Iaon  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
•jasnon  of  deputies  to  the  States  General  summoned  by 


royal  sdirt  of  24th  January.  CamiHe  lieraldftdits  meeting 
by  his  Ode.  to  Ike  Slata  General.  It  is,  moreover,  highly 
probable  that  he  was  tho  author  of  a  radical  pamphlet 
entitled  La  Pk&oeop/tie  an  people  FranqaU.  His  hopes  of 
professional  auccesa  wen  now  scattered,  and  hs  waa  living 
iu  Paris  in  extreme  poverty  and  almost  in  squalor.  He, 
however,  shared  to  the  full  the  excitement  which  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  States  General.  As  appears  from  hi* 
letters  to  his  father,  ho  watched  with  exultation  the 
procession  of  deputies  at  Versailles,  and  with  violent 
indignation  the  events  of  the  latter  part  of  Jons  which 
followed  the  closing  of  the  Salle  das  Menus  to  the  deputies 
who  had  named  themselves  the  National  Assembly.  It  is 
further  trident  that  Desmoulins  was  already  sympathising, 
not  only  with  the  enthusiasm,  but  also  with  the  fury  sud 
aruelty,  of  the  Parisian  crowds. 

The  sodden  dismissal  of  Keeker  by  Louis  was  the  event 
which  brought  Deamoulina  to  fame.  On  the  13th  of  July 
1789  Camilla,  leaping  upon  a  table  in  on*  of  the  cafes  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  startled  a  numerous  crowd  of  listeners  by 
the  announcement  of  the  Ji«ni««»l  of  their  favourite. 
Losing  in  his  violent  excitement,  the  stammsr  which 
impeded  his  ordinary  speech,  he  inflamed  the  passions  of 
the  mob  by  his  burning  words.and  hi*  call  "  To  arms  1" 
"  This  dismissal,"  ha  said,  "  is  the  tocsin  of  the  St 
Bartholomew  of  the  patriots."  Drawing,  at  last,  two 
pistols  from  under  hia  coat,  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  police  who  were  watching 


crowd,  and  hia  cry  "  To  arms  I "  nsoundsd  on  all  sides. 
This  scene  was  the  beginning  of  the  actual  events  of  tho 
Revolution.  Following  Desmoulins  the  crowd  surged 
through  Paris,  procuring  arras  by  force ;  and  on  the  13th 
it  was  partly  organised  as  the  Parisian  militia  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  the  National  Guard.  On  the  14th  the 
Bastille  waa  taken. 

Desmonlina  may  be  said  to  hare  begun  on  the  following 
day  that  pnblio  literary  career  which  lasted  till  his  death. 
In  May  end  June  1789  he  bad  written  La  France  Hire, 
which,  to  his  chagrin,  his  publisher  refused  to  print.  The 
taking  of  the  Bastille,  however,  and  tbs  events  by  which 
it  was  preceded,  wen  a  sign  that  the  times  bad  changed  ; 
and  on  the  15th  of  Jnly  Desmonlins's  work  was  issued.  It 
attracted  immediate  attention.  By  its  erudite,  brilliant, 
and  courageous  examination  of  the  rights  of  king,  of  nobles, 
of  clergy,  and  of  people,  it  attained  a  wide  and  sudden 
popularity;  it  secured  for. the  author  the  friendship  and 
protection  of  Mirabeau,  and  the  studied  abuse  of  numerous 
royalist  pamphleteers.  Shortly  afterwards,  with  his  vanity 
and  love  of  popularity  inflamed,  he  pandered  to  the  passions 
of  the  lower  orders  by  the  publication  of  his  Dutovn  d>  la 
lantern*  aux  Parieiens,  which  with  an  almost  fiendish 
rsf  erence  to  the  excesses  of  the  mob  he  headed  by  a  quota- 
tion from  St  John,  Qui  male  agit  edit  lurem.  Camilla 
was  dubbed  "  Procureur-gSneral  de  la  lantenie." 

In  November  1769  Deamoulina  began  hia  career  as  a 
journalist  by  the  issue  of  the  first  number  of  a  weekly 
publication — Bivalutione  de  France  et  de  Brabant.  Bs  con- 
ducted this  alone  till  Jury  1790,  and  thereafter  with  the 
assistance  of  Stanislas  Freron  till  July  1792,  when  the 
publication  ceased.  Success  attended  the  BivaltUione  from 
its  first  to  its  last  number,  Camilla  was  everywhere  famous, 
and  hia  poverty  was  relieved.  These  numbers  are  valuable 
as  an  exhibition  not  so  much  of  events  as  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Parisian  people  during  the  most  stormy  period  of 
their  history ;  they  an  adorned,  moreover,  by  die  erudi- 
tion, the  wit,  and  tho  geniua  of  the  author,  but  they  are 
disfigured,  not  only  by  the  most  biting  personalities  and 
the  defence  and  even  advocacy  of  the  excesses  of  the 
mob,  but  by  the  entire  abssnoe  of  the  forgiveness  and 
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pity  for  which  thi  writer  ww  afterwards  so  eloquently  to 
•tab. 

Deamoulins  had  now  become  an  acknowledged  leader  of 
pablie  opinion.  Its  sudden  changes  mited  hit  fickle 
temperament,  and  form  tbs  only  encase  for  the  glaring 

H  irabeau,  for  instance,  whose  grains  and  hospitality  ha 
had  frequently  and  openly  lauded,  ha  afterwards  thought 
fit  to  denounce  as  tie  "  god  of  orators,  lists,  and  thieves," 
Ha  waa  powerfully  swayed  by  tha  inflames  of  more 
vigorous  minds ;  and  for  soma  time  before  the  death  of 
Muabeao,  in  April  1 791,  he  had  began  to  be  led  by  Denton, 
with  whom  he  remained  associated  during  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  July  1791  Camilla  appeared  before  tha  munici- 
pality of  Peru  as  head  of  a  deputation  of  petitioners  for 
the  deposition  of  the  king.  In  that  month,  however,  such 
•  request  was  dangerous ;  there  was  excitement  in  the  city 
over  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  and  the  private 
attacks  to  which  Desnioulins  had  often  been  subject  were 
now  followed  by  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  himself  end 
Denton.  Dsnton  left  Paris  for  a  little  ;  Deemoulins, 
however,  remained  there,  appearing  occasionally  at  the 
Jacobins  dub.  Ee  resigned  his  functions  aa  a  journalist, 
and  the  issue  of  his  Becolutimt  ceased. 

Hires  mouths  afterward*,  however,  he  again  appeared  in 
•  public,  having  been  appointed  secretary  to  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Constitution.  Hie  second  attempt  at 
journalism  waa  made  in  April  aad  May  1793,  in  tha  issue 
of  SBTeral  numbers  of  the  TViemw  dm  Prtriatu,  but  roocosn 
did  not  attend  the  effort,  and  it  was  in  his  pamphlet  Jean 
Pierrt  Briaotdimatqvi,  which  abounded  in  the  most  violent 
personalities,  that  Deemoulins  again  secured  the  eager 
attention  of  the  pablie.  This  pamphlet,  which  bad  its 
origin  fat  a  petty  squabble,  waa  followed  in  1793  by  a 
Fragment  d*  Fkiitoirt  tecrite  de  la  Sdrolntien,  in  which 
the  party  of  the  Qironde,  and  specially  Briaaot,  ware  moat 
mercilessly  attacked. 

On  the  nomination  of  Benton,  after  tha  axeaaaai  of  the 
10th  of  August  1792,  to  tha  post  of  minister  of  ioatice, 
Deemonlina  was  appointed  hat  secretary  general  On 
September  the  8th  he  waa  elected  caw  uf  the  deputies  for 
Paris  to  the  lately  created  National  Oouwantion.  He  was 
not  successful  as  an  orator.  He  waa  of  the  party  of  "  the 
Mountain,"  and  toted  for  the  abolition  of  royalty  and  the 
death  of  the  king.  With  Robespierre  he  waa  now  more 
than  ever  aosocjatodl,  and  the  Butoirt  dm  Sriaotiiu,  the 
fragment  above  alluded  to,  waa  inspired  by  the  areh- 
retolulionist.  The  success  of  tha  erncean,  w  terrible  as 
to  Banal  the  leaders  of  the  Oironde  to  the  anfuntine,  stormed 
Denton  and  the  author.  Not  to  with  Robespierre  ;  end 
'■  split  waa  formed  which  was  to  end  m  the  ruin  of  the 


r  1793  was  leaned  the  nrat  number  of  the 
r,  by  which  Denton's  idee  of  a  aqeamtttoa 
is  formulated  end  upheld.  From  the  first 
Robespierre,  although  revising  the  sheets,  disapproved  of 
it,  and  at  the  fifth  number  the  actual  rapture  became 
visible.  Robespierre  took  advantage  of  the  popular 
indignation  roused  against  the  Hfbortioto  to  send  them  to 
into,  but  the  time  bed  ooca  when -Beint  Just  and  he  were 
to  tans  their  attention  not  only  to  bo  emvfc,botto  ess 
saaeaWi  tha  peejarfisi  firtina  nf  rht  faatunrrti  On 
the  7th  of  Jannary  1794  Robeepierrs,  who  on  a  former 
eeeaaion  had  defended  Oamflle  whan  in  danger  at  the 
hand,  of  the  National  Assembly,  in  adntwsawsf  the 
Jacobins  etab  oounscUod  nut  the  axpnleion  of  Dnwnanniai, 
bat  the  burning  of  certain  numbers  of  the  rente  Oard&r. 
OamilU   sharply   replied    test    he    would    answer   with 


By  the  end  of  Starch  not  only 


wore  Hebert  snd  the  leaders  of  tbs  extreme  party  guillotined, 
but  their  opponents,  Denton,  Deamoulins,  and  the  beet  of 


signed  and  executed,  end  on  the  3d,  4th,  snd 

.  tl  the  trial  took  place  before  the  Revolutionary 

TriJinuaL     It  waa  eocene  of  terror  not  only  to  the  accused 


bet  to  judges  end  to  jury.  The  retorts  of  the  prisoners 
were  notable.  Cmnille  on  being  asked  his  age,  replied, 
"  I  am  thirty-three,  the  age  of  the  »a*nxlottt  Jeans,  a 
critical  age  for  every  patriot"  This  waa  false;  Be  was 
thirty-f  onr. "  Tmvillo,  alarmed  at  the  eloquence  of  Danlon, 
procured  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  a  decree 
which  closed  the  months  of  the  accused.  Armed  with 
this  and  the  false  report  of  e  spy  who  charged  the  wife  of 
Deemonlina  with  conspiring  for  the  escape  of  her  husband 
and  the  ruin  of  the  republic,  Tinville  by  threats  and 
beaaochfugs  at  last  obtained  from  the  jury  a  sentence  of 


Jnrya 
It  waa  passed  In  absence  of  the  accused,  and  their 
execution  was  appointed  for  the  earns  day. 

Since  his  arrest  the  courage  of  Canqlle  had  miaerably 
failed.  He  had  exhibited  in  the  numbers  of  the  Finis 
Cordtlier  almost  a  disregard  of  the  death  which  he  must 
have  known  hovered  over  him.     He  bed  with  consummate 


anility  exposed  the  terrors  of  the  ltovolution,  and  had 
adorned  hi.  pages  with  illustrations  from  Tacitus,  the  force 
of  which  the  oonunoneet  reader  could  feel  In  ana  last 
number,  the  seventh,  which  his  publisher  refused  to  print, 
he  bed  dared  to  attaok  even  Robespierre,  but  at  hia  trial  it 
waa  fonnd  that  he  was  devoid  of  physical  xniisge.  Ha 
bad  to  be  torn  from  his  seat  ere  he  was  removed  to  prison, 
and  as  he  aat  next  to  Denton  in  the  tumbrel  which  conveyed 
thorn  to  the  guillotine,  the  calmness  of  the  great  leader 
failed  to  impreaa  him.  In  hia  violence,  bound  as  he  was, 
he  tore  hia  clothes  into  shreds,  snd  his  here  ahonldert  and 
breast  were  exposed  to  the  gaxe  of  tho  mrghig  crowd.  Of 
the  fifteen  guillotined  together,  including  among  them 
Hareult  do  Stobefiee,  Weftormann,  and  Philipneaux, 
Deamoulins  died  third;  Dsnton,  the  greatest,  died  last 
With  them  also  died  the  hope  of  the  Revolution.  But  a 
few  months  were  to  peas  en  it  was  to  be  solemnly  decreed 
that  they  had  "deserted  well  of  humanity." 

On  the  294  of  December  1790,  Camilfe  had  married 
Lucfls  Dnpleeris,  end  among  the  witnesses  of  tho  oeremony 
an  observed  the  names  of  Brissot,  Potion,  and  Robespierre. 
The  only  child  of  the  marriage,  Horece-Camillu,  waa  bom 
on  the  0th  of  July  1702.  Two  days  afterwards  Dtemoulina 
brought  it  into  notioe  by  appearing  with  it  before  the 
muniui polity  of  Paris  to  demand  K  the  formal  statement  of 
the  civil  estate  nf  hia  sou."  The  boy  was  afterwards 
pensioned    by  the   French    Government      Lucile,   Dee- 


S*t  the  Uosraphtoi  of  DaammiUna  by  Edward  Floury  and  Jules 
Clssens.  Thalatter,  entitled  CauUlt  atmoaUmimd  Ut  Witt,  be* 
bsea  translated  tote  sauna*.  (London,  i87«>  The  work  of  Booh 
laONsndior,  BUdrt  dm  Annus  as  seeet;  la  not  trustworthy 
See  also  the  llteratnre  of  the  Bevehrtfan,  and  especially  of  the 
Dantomata.  Tha  standard  sditka  of  DMraouliuo'o  wialn  is  that  of 
ntstton.  (TLB.) 

DE  SOTO,  Fmi.rjtu.DO  (146814542),  a  Bosnian 
enptnm  and  explorer,  who '  k  frequently  accredited  with  the 
honour  of  being  the  diaooverer  of  the  Mississippi,  and  fa 
certainly  one  of  tho  moat  remarkable  of  the  Eldorado 
acrrantnrore  of  tha  16th  enntnry.  He  waa  bom  at  Zona 
do  Oahaflaroo, in  rhtronaadnra,  of  ana 


This  'j  tana  out  bv  tha  rajlatsr  nf  his  Wrth  and  bapoem,  aad It 
ds  at  Us  last  letter  to  els  wtta,— "I  dl»  at  tUrtj-ioor.  tl 
■  (17*3-04)  tjivsn  In  seen*  ovary  hkanphy  of  DtawwBa*  h 
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the  university.  Ha  commenced  active  I 
joining  hit  patron  in  bit  second  expedition  to  uanen, 
when  be  distinguished  himself  liy  hi»  ability  end  the  inde- 
pendence of  hie  demeanour.  In  15SS  we  find  him  exploring 
the  coast  of  Guatemala  and  Yucatan,  and  in  1933  he 
led  a  reinforcement  of  300  volunteer!  to  the  assistance 
of  Puarro  in  Fern.  To  him  was  due  the  discovery  of  the 
paw  through  the  mountains  to  Cuxco ;  and  in  the  capture 
of  that  city  and  in  other  important  engagement)  he  bore  a 
brilliant  part  After  the  completion  of  the  conquest  De 
Soto,  who  had  landed  in  America  with  "  nothing  else  of 
hie  own  save  hi*  aword  and  target,"  returned  to  Spain  with 
n  fortune  of  "  an  hundred  and  fourscore  thousand  duckets," 
which  enabled  bim  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Ma  old  patron 
Davila,  and  to  maintain  "  all  the  Mate  that  the  house  of  a 
nobleman  reonireth."  The  Emperor  Cbarlee  V.,  to  whom 
he  had  lent  a  portion  of  -his  weal  th,  appointed  him  governor 
oF  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  ndelantado  or  president  of 
Florida,  which  was  then  the  object  of  great  interest,  as 
potaibly  another  Peru.  In  1538  he  set  sail'  with  an 
enthusiastic  and  richly  furnished  company  of  about  600 
men,  of  whom  ae\eral  had  sold  all  that  they  possessed  to 
furnish  their  equipment.  Lending  in  May  1039  at  Espiritu 
Santo  Bay,  on  the  west  eoaat  of  the  present  State  of  Florida, 
the  explorers  continued  for  nearly  four  yean  to  wander  from 
one  point  to  another,  ever  deceived  in  their  expectations, 
and  ever  allured  by  the  report  of  the  wealth  that  lay 
beyond.  The  exact  line  of  their  route  is  in  many  places 
difficult  to  identity,  bat  it  seems  to  have  passed  N.  through 
Florida  and  Georgia  as  far  as  35"  N.  lit,  then  B.  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mobile,  end  finally  N.W,  towards  the 
Mississippi.  This  river  was  reached  early  in  16*1,  and  the 
following  winter  was  spent  on  the  Washita.  As  they  were 
returning  in  1513  along  the  Mississippi,  Da  Soto  died 
(either  in  May  or  June),  and  hie  body  ***  ■nnfc  in  its 
waters.     On  the  failure  of  an  attempt  which  they  made  to 

Siah  eastwards  again,  his  men,  under  the  leadership  of 
ueeceo,  were  compelled  In  1619  to  trust  themWvee  to  the 
stream.  A  voyage  of  nineteen  day*  brought  them  to  tin 
sea,  and  they  than  held  along  the  coast  to  Pannco,  ii 

Of  tale  anfortoaata  expedition  three  narratives  sre  extant,  o 
seemingly  independent  origin,  and  eartalnly  of  very  different 
character.  The  lint  wu  published  in  1657  at  Etotl,  sod  pro- 
fewee  to  be  the  work  of  a  Portuguese  gentlemen  of  EItm,  who 


lenea  or  niKjDji  in  low,  ana  uouer   ay  an  anonymous 

dator  is  IMS,  the  lattrr  being  based  on   a  Froncli  renfon 

which  had  apptand  at  Paris  in  le»  from  the  pen  of  Citrl  ds 

oette.    The  second  namtive  is  the  famous  history  of  Florida 


.  _ .  — jmpsnied  the  expedition  i — Rilwpam  terdadiira  dot  Tra- 
laOux  J  *o  animator  it  Fintids  J  Simla  A  urtot  Ftdaiam  Portu- 
finm  soswvn  «  tiabrimUo  da  Prvniuta  da  Fnlida.  Agora 
lumm/u  ftltapr  M  Fidalfo  Dtbuu.  An  Eai  "  '  ' 
pnhltihed  by  Haklayt  in  1MB,  and  another 

which  had 

Is  GoeUe. ,  ..  .. 

by  the  I  iiea,  Oarrilaaao  de  Is  Tegs,  who  obtslnod  his  inform 
from  a  Burnish  caviller  engaged;  in  the  eiiterpriw  ;  ft  was 
pleted  in  1M1,  first  ssdmihI  .t  Lisbon  in  IMS  i  ' 
of  La  Flmda  dtt  Jus,  sad  nee  sines  passed  through  man* 
editloni  in  virions  lingusgos.  The  third  Is  a  report  presents! 
to  CharlM  V.  of  Spain  in  Me  Council  of  the  Indus  in  15*4,  by 
Lais  Bsrnsndss  ds  BloAnsa  who  had  aeoompanled  Do  Soto 
•e  Hie  Msjeetye  faster.  It  Is  to  be  found  in  Teruaax-Cempansa 
StauQ  it  AW  aw  la  FhriU  in  the  BUorhal  (Wiesifflu  ef 
lewMana,  Philadelphia,  IBM,  end  in  W.  B.  Bye's  reprint  for 
the  Bekbiyt  Society  of  Hsklort'i  fcinslsUon  of  the  Portuguese 
narrative. 

Bee    Bancroft's    Hidory     «/    As     UniUS    AuJss,     vol 
JCCullooh,   SmanH*    Ocn*mi*g    Us    Aboriginal    SUarw    If 
A-mrian  Monetta,  SUarg  af  Ms  iXnswv  oats'  StUImml  at  tiu 
ValUy  fj  A,  UimiuippL 

DESSAIX,  Joans  Mash,  Covxt  (1784-1834),  French 


broke  out  he  served  in  the  National  Guard.  Sympethixing 
with  the  extreme  party,  he  attempted  in  ]  701  to  establiah 
its  principles  in  his  native  land  ;  but,  being  prosecuted  by 
order  of  the  king,  he  escaped  to  Franco.  He  had  oiganized 
the  so-called  Ltgwn  of  the  AUobrogu,  and  as  its  captain 
took  part  in  the  great  conflict  of  Angnat  10,1791  In  the 
following  years  he  served  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  ti}e 
army  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  army  of  Italy. 
"  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Bivoli,  but  was  soon 
hanged.  In  the  raring  of  1798  Dcseaix  was  elected 
mber  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  In  consequence 
of  his  opposition  to  the  revolution  of  18  Brutnaire  (9th 


ailitary  command.  He  was  appointed  ■ncceasirsly  corn- 
under  of  Frankfort  and  of  Breda,  and  in  September  1803 
rne  promoted  general  of  brigade,  and  soon  after  commander 
f  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
capture  of  Ulm,  af  the  passage  of  the  Tagliamento,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Wagnm.     His  brilliant  courage  at  this  battle 


CKurod  Mm  from  the  emperor  the  i 
trepid,"  and  the  dignity  of  count  of  the  empire.  He  wu 
also  promoted  general  of  division,  and  named  grand  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  took  part  in  the  expedition 
to  Bussia,  and  was  twice  wounded.  For  several  months 
ho  was  commander  of  Berlin,  and  afterwards  delivered  the 
department  of  Mont  Blano  from  the  Anatrians.  Hit  just 
conduct  on  this  occasion  earned  him  the  title  of  the  Bayard 
of  Savoy.  After  the  first  restoration,  Desssix  was  created 
chevalier  of  St  Louis.  Ho  nevertheless  joined  Napoleon  in 
the  campaign  of,  the  Hundred  Days,  and  in  1816  wee 
imprisoned  for  five  months.  He  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  retirement     He  died  October  26,  1834. 

DESSAU,  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  in 
North  Germany,  is  situated  in  SI'  SI'  8"  N.  let  and  13* 
18*  &  long.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde,  nearly  two 
miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Elbe,  and  67  miles 
eonth  west  of  Berlin,  with  which  it  it  connected  by 
railway.  The  town  has  three  suburbs.  Of  its  gates  the 
Zerbster  Thor,  with  the  statues  of  Otto  the  Rich  and 
Albert  the  Bear,  alone  remains.  The  ducal  palace,  which 
stands  in  fine  pleasure-grounds,  contains  a  collection  of 
historical  curiosities,  and  a  gallery  of  pictures,  including 
works  by  Cimabne,  Lippi,  Bubens,  Titian,  and  Yandyck. 
Among  the.other  buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  hereditary 
prince,  the  theatre  and  concert  room,  the  administrative 
offices,  bank,  gymnasium,  musical  academy,  Amelia  and 
Wilhelmino  Institutes,  two  hospitals,  and  the  Schloeslriraha, 
adorned  with  printings  by  Lncaa  Cranach,  in  the  most  in- 
teresting of  which  (the  Last  Supper)  are  portreihi  of  several 
Reformers.  The  manufactures  of  Dessau  are  woollen, 
linen,  and  cotton  goods,  hate,  leather,  tobacco,  and  organs 
and  other  musical  instruments  ;  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able trade  in  com.  In  the  environs  are  the  ducal  villas  of 
Georgium  and  Luisinm,  the  gardens  of  which,  a*  well  aa 
those  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Wflrliti,  are  muck 
admired,  Dessau  was  probably  founded  by  Albert  tbe 
Bear  ;  it  was  already  a  town  in  1213.  It  first  began  to 
grew  into  importance  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  in 
conasqnoooe  of  the  religion*  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in 
1080,  aud  of  the  Lutherans  in  1697.  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
the  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Dessau  in  1720.  The  popu- 
lation in  1870  was  19,631. 

DESTEBBO,  Nobs.  Sihhoba  so  Dbstkrro,  or  Sum 
CilHAXnri,  a  city  of  Brazil,  the  chief  town  of  the  province 
of  Santa  Catharine,  on  the  west  eoaat  of  the  island  from 
which  the  province  derives  it*  name,  in  37*  80*  8.  let 
end  48'  31/  W  long.  It  1*  a  small  bat  strongly  fortified 
piece,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  some  foreign  commerce, 
and  regular  intercourse  with  Bio  do  Janeiro,  from  which  It 
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building*  it 
MMMftk 


a  uan  anpn  *-_         ■  ,      ._ ,  ■    ^_.—  _ 

nmrt  imm^  an  mmuI,  k  courthouse,  end  a  hospital: 
Wnctsacd  them  have  any  architectural  interest  la  IBM 
greet  damage  m  dona  to  the  town  by  a  waterspout. 
Population  bom  TOM  to  8000. 

DETMOLD,  the  chief  town  of  lb*  principality  of  Lippe, 
i»  N«rth  Germany,  m  situated  an  the  Werre,  at  ths  foot  of 
the  TeutoburgBr-  Weld,  hi  61*  66'  K.  fat,  ud  8'  W  B.  lone. 
The  foundations  of  the  oldar  portion  of  ths  town  wan  kid 
m  1300,  an*  trioae  of  the  newer  in  1709.     Among  the 

nmwnmmnw  myh,*Mdtoi  abort  1850,  the  town-honae,  homw 
of  corroctit ni,  pwammtinfTi  military  hospital,  gymnasium, 


.nauiai,  commercial,  and  free  schools,  we  ineeire, 
n  of  natural  science,  and  public  library.     Hie  leed- 

,-B luatrie*  are  liDon-wearing,  *"""»■&  brewing,  hotse- 

dolinft  and  the  quarrying  of  marble  and  gypsum.  About 
three  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  fa  tfes  Qrotenburg, 
with  Bnndftln  colossal  statue  of  Hermann  or  Arminina,  the 
feeder  of  the  Checesci.  Datmold  (Ttiktnwlli)  m  in  788 
the  anna*  of  a  conflict  between  the  Saxons  and  the  troop* 
el  aarlaanagne.     The  population  in  1876  waa  8982. 

DETROIT,  the  raott  important  cHy  of  Mifihigen,  In  the 
United  State*  of  America,  capital  of  Wayne  county,  ritnatad 
m  the  west  tank  of  the  Detroit  Hirer  (from  the  French 
far  a  stratt),  oppoaite   the  Canadian  town  of  Windaor. 
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It  a  about  7  miles  S.W.  of  liake  8t  Clair,  66  mile*  from 
Lake  Huron,  and  18  mike  S.  of  Lab  Erie,  in  4T  SO'  N. 
an. and 89* S*W. long.  Therivw,  whichthcraseperateath* 
United  Steles  from  Canada,  is  about  half  a  mik  to  three 
•BBftera  of  a  mile  wide,  and  0}  fathorrw  deep,  and  flow* 
with  a  pcataj  awift  oanran*.  The  population  of  Detroit  hui 
bwmiii  from  31,019  in  ISM)  to  45,619  in  1860,  and 
nfitJ  bx  1870.  pf  thia  hat  number  86,881  ware  of 
faunas  bum,  inclnding  13,647  German*.  According  to 
fee  State  Mneus  of  1874,  the  population  of  the  city  waa 
101,366  ;  While  in  the  nejghbotiring  town*  an  not  fewer 
cam  16,000  persons  whoae  Tnadnm  interests  an  in  the 
city.  Detroit  with  it*  suburbs  stretches  abont 'fin  mile* 
skng  th*>  rifer,  ud  the  centoalpart  extend*  for  abort  two 
oukt  back  from  the  shore.  The  etreet*  generally  crocs 
earn  other  at  right  angle*,  and  an  from  60  to  100  feet 
wide,  They  are  for  -inmost  pert  ornamented  with  row* 
Of  been.  A  number  of  tame-,  from  100  to  S00  feet 
warn,  diverge  from  the  Orand  GbroM,  a  apaolou*  perk,semi- 

tufa 


the  Oampn*  Martin*,  ajnblie  "  place  *  abort  600  feet  long 
and  360  feet  wide.  The  ohitf  public  hnilding  ia  the  city 
hall,  which  face*  the  Oampna  Martina  with  frost*  OD  four 
sUoela,  and  la  one  of  the  finaat  structures  of  the  kind  in 
the  Weet  Bnilt  of  sandstone,  and  designed  after  the 
Italian  atylo  of  architecture,  it  measure*  200  Feet  long,  and 
BO  feat  wide,  and  it  surmounted  by  a  tower  180  feet  high. 
The  ooat  of  the  building  nmnmited  to  »600,000  (£120,000). 
Other  noteworthy  structure*  an  the  open  home,  thf 
office  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Soman  Catholk 
cathedral,  which  ii  the  moat  imposing  of  the  many 
ohnrohe*  in  the  city,  ths  onatom  bouse,  containing  also  the 
post-office,  and  the  Michigan  Central  Beilruad  freight  depot, 
wUch  fa  1360  feet  long  by  103  feet  wide.  OntheOempu* 
Martina  stand*  the  Mfahljw  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monu- 
ment. It  it  of  bronie  and  granite,  65  feet  high  end  about 
30  feet  in  diameter  at  the  MM.  It  ia  surmounted  by  a. 
colonel  brunre  ttatoo  of  an  Indian  girl  representing 
Michigan  in  dafenaa  of  the  Onion.  The  deeiga  comprises 
numerou*  other  brona  figures,  ell  of  which  wen  cast  ia 


The  Detroit  Biver  fa  a  connecting  link  in  the  great  cl-aia 
of  lake  navigation,  and  affords  the  beet  harbour  on  the 
lake*.  The  city  fa  the  centre  of  an  extenttT*  railroad 
system,  which  pnaenta  important  channel*  of  transportation 
in  almost  eTery  direction.  Not  fewer  than  fire  trunk  line* 
diverge  to  the  eastern  Maboard,  Men  than  360  Teasels 
an  owned  here,  and  from  ten  (o  thirteen  daily  Um*  of 
(teamen  run  to  various  pointa  on  the  lakes.  Then  is  a 
considerable  foreign  commerce  with  Canada,  the  import*  in 
1876  amounting  to  §1,680,932,  and  the  export*  to 
13,340,016;  4436  Teasels  entered  and  4»6  ckand  in 
the  foreign  trade ;  8966  entered  and  8000  cleared  in  the 
coastwise  trade.  The  large  quantities  of  produce,  chiefly 
from  Michigan,  pasting  eastward  through  the  city  by  roil 
and  water,  grra  to  Detroit  an  extensrrB  domestic  cr, 
The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  city  are 
important.  The  working  of  ironfa  earned  oi 
blast  furnace*,  foundries,  and  other  esmblisbmenta.  Ia 
1876,  9  nulls  manufactured  338,200  barrels  of  flour;  8 
factories  produced  more  than  4,000,000  A  of  chewing  and 
amftKfig  tobacco;  and  171  ***smffahsssm**  made  .about 
30,000,000  cigars.  Twelre  MW-miila  annually  cut  from 
46,000,000  to  60,000,000  feat  of  lumber;  and  26  brick- 
yards make  from  66,000,000  to  60,000,000  bricks  a  year. 
The  sxtenairs  Pullman  ear  works,  with  a  capital  of  about 
« 13,000,000,  ore  situated  hero;  also  one  of  the  seven  pin 
factories  in  ths  United  States.  The  city  glass  wotfci 
prodnce  about  8300,000  worth  of  gkttayaar;  and  the 
copper  smelting  works  more  than  83,000,000  worth  of 
ingot  copper  from  Lake  Superior  ore.  Then  in  four 
ship-yards  ami  three  largo  dry  docks. 

Detroit  be*  10  line*  of  street  railway,  with  more  than  45 
mile*  of  tnek  intsweoting  the  city  in  ovary  direction.  It 
i*  divided  into  1 1  wards,  each  returning  2  alderman  to  ths 
dty  council,   and    has  •    metropolitan   police    of    100 

eomaetod  by  telegrspbio  alarm  apparatus  with  all  put*  of 
the  city;  and  ample  snpplise  of  water  from  the  river. 


i;  8  daily  nswspapcrs,  i 
monthly  paper*  and  periodicals ;  several  public  parka  : 
10  bants,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  *3,H  1 0,000 ;  and 
63  incorporated  companies,  rep n—ti ring  capital  atock  to 
the  anwoot  of  »2S,44»,  000.  The  net  city  debt  Drape*. 
January  1, 1876,  amounted  to  $960,340,  or  abort  «&7& 
per  head  of  the  population. 
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Detroit  ma  settled  by  tlis  French  early  in  the  18th 
century,  Bod  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  BlgMsll  in  1763. 
It  was  then  besieged  for  clereu  months  by  the  Indian 
chief,  Pontiae.  Coded  to  the  American*  in  1763,  it  was 
net  occupied  by  them  till  1796.  It  was  incorporated 
m  a  city  in  1824,  and  was  the  capital  of  Michigan 
from  1837  to  1817,  when  that  honour  waa  transferred  to 
Laming, 

DEUCALION,  in  Greek  legend,  corresponds  to  the 
Biblical  Noah.  A  great  flood  Did  destroyed  the  whole 
race  of  men  except  Deucalion  and  hia  wife  Pyrrha,  who 
saved  themselves  in  a  boat  or  ark,  from  which  they  landed 
on  Mount  Othrya,  or,  aa  it  waa  afterwarda  said,  on  Mount 
Parnaaana  They  were  then  commanded  by  Zeni  to  catt 
behind  them  the  bones  of  their  mother,  i.e.,  the  stones  of 
the  hill  aide,  end  from  the  stones  thrown  by  Deucalion 
eprang  men,  from  those  thrown  by  Pyrrha,  women.  Hence 
men  were  called  XaaL,  "stone  race."  Deucalion's  ran 
Hellen  wee  the  founder  of  the  race  of  Hellenes.  The  chief 
locality  of  this  legend  was  Theasaly ;  it  existed  also  at 
Dodona,  where  Deucalion  was  thought  to  hare  introduced 
the  worship  of  Zens. 

DEUTERONOMY,    See  Peitatedth. 

DEUTSCH,  Exanuzl  Oscar  Mbnakibu  (1829-1873), 
an  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  waa  bom  on  the  38th  of 
October  1829,  at  Neisse,  a  town  in  Prussian  Silesia.  He 
waa  of  Jewish  extraction  ;  and  the  family  had  been 
settled  in  his  native  place  for  several  generations. 
When  six  years  old,  Emanuel  began  to  attend  the 
gymnasium  of  Neisse,  and  continued  a  pupil  for  two 
years ;  after  which,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  wish 
of  his  uncle,  David  Deutach  of  Mislowitz,  the  charge 
of  the  boy's  education  waa  transferred  to  him.  Rabbi 
Dentach  was  a  first-rate  scholar,  ■  deeply  learned  in  the 
Talmud,  with  stem  Ideas  of  duty,  aa  wa  may  infer  from  the 
fact  that  he  made  hie  nephew  rise  the  whole  yaar  round  at 
6  o'clock,  study  for  the  first  two  hours,  and  then  spend  an 
hour  in  prayer,  before  allowing;  him  to  taste  food  or  light 
a  fire.  The  rest  of  the  day,  with  the  exception  of  half  an 
hour  for  exercise  and  recreation,  was  devoted  to  hard  study. 
This  dull  routine,  which  proved  at  once  the  foundation  of 
hia  accurate  scholarship  and  of  his  ill-health,  continued  till 
Emannal  was  thirteen  yean  old,  when  he  returned  to 
Neisse,  to  solemnize  his  religions  majority  (Bar-mitsva). 
He  proceeded  once  more  to  the  gymnasium,  where  he 
enrolled  in  the  highest  class.  On  reaching  hia  sixteenth 
year  he  began  his  studies  in  Berlin  University,  paying 
special  attention  to  theology  and  the  Talmud,  Indeed  the 
Talmud  was  seldom  absent  from  his  thoughts ;  and,  after 
hia  death,  a  great  accumulation  of  papers  was  found,  con- 
taining parts  of  it,  copied  or  translated,  beginning  in  a 
child's  handwriting,  and  reaching  down  to  a  comparatively 
late  period,  Deutach  supported  himself  by  teaching,  and, 
about  two  years  after  going  to  Berlin,  wrote  some  stories  and 
poems  on  Jewish  subjects  for  magazines.  He  also  mastered 
the  English  language  and  studied  English  literature.  In 
18CS  Deutach  was  offered  an  appointment  as  assistant  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  which  ha  gladly  accepted. 
"  For  nigh  twenty  years,"  he  says,  "  it  was  my  privilege  to 
dwell  in  the  very  midst  of  that  pantheon  called  the  British 
Museum,  the  treasures  whereof,  be  they  Egyptian,  Home- 
ric, palimpsest,  or  Babylonian  cuneiforms,  the  mutilated 
glories  of  the  Parthenon,  or  the  Etruscan  mysterious 
groteequeneaa,  were  all  at  my  beck  and  call,  all  days,  all 
hows,"  He  worked  intensely,  always  aiming  at  a  book  on 
the  Talmud  as  his  muter-piece,  and  contributed  no  leas 


made  him  famocs.  It  wan  traiwlatoil,  wittiin  twelve  months, 
into  French,  German,  Russian,  Swedish,  Dutch,  and 
Danish.  He  was  passionately  desirous  of  travelling  in  the 
East ;  and,  having  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  ten  weeks, 
he  left  England  on  the  7th  of  March  18S9.  The  rapidity 
and  fatigue  of  the  journey  permanently  injured  his  health ; 
but  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  visit  to  Palestine,  where  his 


did.  he  mention  hia  visit  to  the  Wailing  Place  of  the  Jews 
in  Jerusalem  without  profound  emotion.  He  reached 
Eng'ii)-*  on  the  10th  of  May,  submitted  a  valuable  report 
of  hia  travels  to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
delivered  a  number  of  lectures,  chiefly  on  Phoenicia,  His 
article  on  "  Islam"  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Jttric*  for 
October  1849 ;  sod,  at  the  same  time,  overwork,  the  con- 
scionsness  of  approaching  ill-health,  and  the  death  of 
attached  friends  brought  on  terrible  depression.  Broken 
health  continued  to  drag  him  down ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of 
1873,  his  old.  longing  for  the  East  returned  ao  powerfully 
upon  him-that,  after  obtaining  six  months  leave,  he  left  for 
Italy  and  Egypt  There  a  cold  moist  winter  told  severely 
on  bis  health.  On  the  30th  of  Match  1873,  he  reached 
Cairo,  and  waa  ultimately  removed  to  Alexandria,  where, 
becoming  rapidly  worse,  he  died  on  the  12th  of  May. 
He  was  buried  next  day  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  in 
Alexandria,  where  a  granite  stone  marks  his  resting- 
place.  Deutach  was  one  of  the  >i"fl'»«t  workers  of  the 
century,  and  added  to  his  own  special  studies  of  Sanskrit, 
Chaldaic,  Aramaic,  and  Phoenician,  a  remarkable  acquaint- 
ance with  "FngH«b  literature.  Hia  Literary  Rtmainf, 
edited  by  Lady  Straugford,  were  published  in  187a, 
consisting  of  nineteen  papers  on  such  subjects  aa  "  The 
Talmud,"  "Islam,"  "Semitic  Culture,"  "Egypt,  Anciant  and 
Modem,"  "Samitie  Languages,"  "ThoTarguma,"  "The 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,"  and  "  Arabic  Poetry." 

DEUTSCHKBONE,  AnxnaKBon,  or  Wucz,  a  town 
of  Prussia,  at  the  head  of  a  district  in  the  government  of 
Marieuwerder,  situated  between  the  two  lake*  of  Areas 
and  Radan,  about  IS  miles  north-west  of  BclmeidsiniirJ,  a 
railway  junction  60  miles  north  of  Posen.     Besides  being 


the 


of  the  public  offices  for  the  district,  it  possesses  a 
synagogue,  and  a  progymnastum  established  in  the 
Jeenit  College ;  and  it  manufactures  woollens,  tiles, 


Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhino,  opposite  to  Cologne, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  bridge*.  It  contains 
the  church  of  St  Heribert,  built  in  the  17th  century,  a 
Protestant  church,  cavalry  barracks,  artillery  magazines, 
and  gas,  porcelain,  machine,  and  carriage  factories.  The 
fortifications  of  the  town  form  part  of  the  defences  of 
Cologne.  The  population  in  1875  was  14,513.  To  the 
east  of  Deutz  is  the  manufacturing  suburb  of  Kalk,  with 
about  8,1)00  inhabitants.  The  old  caatle  in  Dents  was  in 
1002  made  a  Benedictine  monastery  by  Heribert,  archbishop 
of  Cologne.  Permission  to  fortify  the  town  was  in  1230 
granted  to  the  citizens  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
between  whom  and  the  counts  of  Berg  it  was  in  1210 
divided.  It  wee  burnt  in  1376,  1445,  and  1583  ;  and  in 
1678,  after  the  peace  of  Nimegnen,  the  fortifications  were 
demolished.  They  were  rebuilt  in  1816/  See  OOLoam, 
DEUX  FONTS,  in  German  Zaribriki**,  and  in  Latin 
Biponiwm,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Palatinate,  60  miles 
west  of  Spires,  on  the  Erbach,  which  ultimately  finds  its 
way  to  the  Mosolla.  Besides  a  court  of  appeal  for  the 
Palatinate,   a    penitentiary,    and    various  administrative 


palace,  greatly  damaged  by  the  French  in  the  1 9th  century, 
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inhabitant*  ii  mainly  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  ootton. 
Eulk-plush.  tobaoeo,  and  oil     Popnlation  in  18TB.  SS+9. 

Dm  Fonts,  which  drill*  itt  nuns  from  the  two  bridges  over 
lie  Kronen,  ni  before  1SB4  the  M  of  en  imperial  MSntuhTp.  On 
tha  pern'tioii  of  the  Palatinate,  wift  which  It  had  been  incorporated, 
ittmuncin  1*10  in  independent  doehy,  whieh  la  MM  fonishea 
i  king  to  Sweden  in  the  penon  ut  Chmrlee  (hntmgB.  Tbedeathof 
CtwrEo  JUL  in  17 1 1  breie  fts  ownsetka  with  On  Swediae  Mown  : 
ind  the  eitinctioo  of  the  Bbutang  line,  to  which  It  n  next 
tnmmitted,  nssssa  It  onto  the  present  ruling  nunBv of  Baysrie. 
In  li  tarary  biitory  1 1  it  interesting  ea  tha  nlaee  where  the  BtBOBtDM 
ehtiono  of  the  Omit;  Latin,  and  French  olunca  won  published 
b)  i  leaned  society  in  th*  letter  put  of  tie  ISth  century.  Bee 
J.  0.  OnJlini,  Ortoww  KeMttu,  17811789;  LetuaauB.  FWJ- 
■**•*•>  OmcUbUi  da  BtrmtOmm  JwrtrSnhw,  Munich,  18*7. 

DEVAFBAYAGA,  ■  town  of  British  India,  In  0.  pn- 
liilency  of  Bengal  and  province  of  Onrhwal,  fat  30*  V  N. 
lit  and  78*  39'  E.  long.  It  U  one  erf  tho  five  sacred  town*  of 
the  Hindu, — *  pre-eminence  which  it  owe*  to  it*  poBtion 
it  the  confluence  of  tba  Udummi*  and  tha  Bhsgirathi, 
whose  united  watsrs  constitute  the  Ganges  proper.  It 
standi  at  an  elevation  of  3208  feet  above  the  sea. 

DEVELOPMENT.   See  Xuktoiaot  and  Evolbtiof. 

DEVENTER,  or,  by  corruption,  Dbhtb,  a  town  of 
Holland,  in  the  province  of  OisiysssI,  abont  SB  rnilna 
north  of  Arnhehn,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yssel,  which 
there  receives  the  waters  of.  the  Behipbeek,  ud  U  crossed 
by  •  bridge  of  boats.  It  ii  a  dean,  prosperous  place,  and 
it  the  nine  tune  preserves  a  large  number  of  ancient 
buildings  ss  well  as  its  fortifications.  Of  apecial  interest 
are  the  Protestant  ofanrch  of  St  Larrin,  which  dates 
from  133^,  occupies  the  site  of  an  older  structure  of 
the  Ilth  conrur?,  end  poaaeeaea  aoma  fine  stained  skua : 
tba  Bomau  Catholic  Bruertlerk,  with  three 
Ota  Berghtrh,  which  belonged  to  the  Prei 
the  town-ball,  built  in   1693,  containing 


g  by  Terburg,  who  w 


>  for  so 


time  burgon 


of  the  town ;  and  the  weigh-hoose,  winch  datea  from  1623. 
Thare  are  also  oavBlry-Urraeka.  an  arsenal,  a  court  house, 
a  hospital,  and  a  lunatic  asylum;  while  among  the 
scientific   and  educational  institutions,  an  observatory,  a 

Knaaiuni,  and  a  high  school  may  be  mentioned.  The 
known  as  the"  Athcuaraiu''  down  to  lfi64,  datea  from 
1830,  and  has  a  library  of  6000  volumes,  inclusive  of  a 
number  of  Oriental  MSS.,  several  incunabula,  and  a  13th 
notary  copy  of  Reynard  lit  Fax.  The  erahivea  of  the 
town  are  of  considerable  value  from  the  fact  that  it  waa 
the  chief  town  of  a  province.  Besides  a  good  agricultural 
trade,  the  inhabitants  carry  on  tha  weaving  of  carpets, 
■pollens,  and  irilkif,  cotton- printing,  and  iron-founding  j  and 
their  honey-cakes  are  exported  in  large  qoaniMea  to  all 
parte  of  the  Netherlands.     Population  in  1869,  17,983. 

PsTsntat  ii  mentioned  In  778  in  connection  with  a  Bazoo 
inroad,  bat  Its  unpoitanoe  only  dataa  ben  the  11th  century. 
In  list  it  was  relieved  by  the  samara  Benry  V,  from  an 
luratment  by  the  dak*  of  Benny  end  the  bishop  of  Minuter. 
To  Queen  Eleanor  of  England  It  ni  Indebted  for  the  ssoasstsry 
of  the  Bewllea,  end  tn  UN  she  breathed  her  last  within  Its 
Willi.  Purine;  the  Wer  of  Independence  It  was  neaobennuly  hd> 
rendered  to  the  Spaniard  i  by  Edward  Btsnley,  sn  aauJMnaas, 
but  iu  recaptured  In  1M1  by  Prinoe  aLwtlm  of  Orange.  Its 
triihoprio,  which  had  been  artabllahed  only  In  1668,  wee  than 
tboushed  ;  and  in  the  following  year  It  was  (band  neeeaaarr  to 
ieetroy  its  wooden  bridge  over  the  Ti 

Tested  by  the  All 

of  tha  peace. 

BHTEBEUX  Bee  Esbjo.  Bum  of. 

DE  TIGNT,  Axtibd  Victob.  Couwr  (1797-1863),  a 
dhrtmguished  French  poet  and  novelist,  waa  bom  at 
Loehea,  in  Tournme,  March  27,  1797  (or  1799).  His 
father,  a  man  of  noble  descent,  waa  a  cavalry  officer,  who 


In  the  Seven  Year*'  War.  Hi* 
mother  waa  tha  daughter  of  an  admiral.  Tales  of  military 
achievements  and  traditions  of  the  etacaoa  rtgiwu  wen 
familiar  to  him  in  Ida  childhood,  and  furnished  the  moat 


direction  of  his  early  ambition.  He  received  his 
education  at  Paris,  at  tha  school  of  at  Hut ;  but,  fail 
royalist  sympathies  being  threatened  by  tha  pravailint 
admiration  fir  the  empire,  he  waa  removed  and  placed 
under  a  private  tutor.  After  the  first  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  he  waa  admitted,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  into  the 
gnawrnstoew  of  tha  royal  household,  and  in  thia  capacity 
ha  aoooEipaniwI  the  royal  family  to  Ghent  in  181H.  In 
tha  following  year,  on  tha  suppression  of  the  nutaqneteers, 
ha  paaasd  into  the  royal  guard.  Be  remained  in  the  army 
abont  thirteen  years,  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  but 
without  seeing  active  service;  and,  wearied  with  the 
dulnsaa  of  the  life  which  ho  hM  desired,  resigned  his  oom- 
rahsicn  in  1827.  Ha  had  not  long  before  married  a  rich 
English  lady.  Tha  Lsianm  of  Ida  eoldier-life  had  not  been 
anaatod.  Not  only  was  be  gaining  knowledge  by  observa- 
tion of  men  and  experience  of  life,  but  he  meditated  much, 
and,  as  he  says,  had  all  his  works  in  his  head, — "  fat 
marchaient  avocmoi ...  at  qoand  on  m'arretait,  i'ecrivaia." 
His  first  publication  wis  s  volume  of  poems,  which  appeared 
in  1822.  Borne  of  these  had  already  been  pnbbabed  in 
periodicals  ;  and  he  was  therefore  starting  on  his  poetical 
career  about  tha  same  time  that  Victor  Hugo  was  writing 
his  earliest  Odes  and  launsrtina  his  earliest  Meditatioot^ 
Two  years  later  (1621)  he  published  tho  poem  of  Stoa,  ft 
graceful  embodiment  of  a  delicate  fancy.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  bright  creature,  "  sister  of  tha  angels,1*  born  of  a  tear 
of  the  Saviour,  and  whose  tender  pity  foe  the  evil  spirit 
becomes  the  oeoaaion  of  her  own  fsu.  This  was  followed 
by  several  other  poems,  Le  DSvgc,  Itoite,  Ddoriila,  i*. 
In  these  later  pieces  De  Vigny  shows  himself  to  have  been 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  Victor  Hugo.  Hitherto, 
,  ._. ^thstandingtl-  -"-■*■* 


inspiration  as  a  poet,  he  bad  not  attained  general  recogni- 
tion. This  'he  first  secured,  won  it  even  by  storm,  by  the 
publication,  in  ]  826,  of  his  historical  romance,  Cmq-Mmrt, 
the  story  of  a  conspiracy  under  Loois  XITL  Thia  work 
appeared  one  year  before  Mninonia  famous  novel,  / 
Prmneai  Bpoti;  and  both  works  wore  among  the  most 
noteworthy  productions  of  the  school  of  Walter  Scott, 
whose  Continental  repntation  ana  then  at  ita  height.  The 
book  had  an  immense  run,  and  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions. In  its  pages  the  author  shows  hinwatf  oraalinad 
to  present  in  a  masterly  and  truthful  way  the  character 
of  an  age,  to  draw  vigorous  portraits  of  great  historical 
figures,  and  to  depict  feeling  with  delicacy  and  simplicity. 


OtMlo,  which  was  acted  at  the  T 
not  very  warmly  received.  His  next  dramatic  attempt  w 
La  Martekale  if  inert,  performed  at  the  Odeon  b  1831. 
It  is  characterised  as  a  learned  study  of  the  period,  wanting 
the  breath  of  life  and  the  fire  of  poetic  passion.  These 
qualities  were  present  in  snperahundance  iit  his  next  and 
last  dramatic  work,  ChatierUm,  produced  in  183B. 
Although  faulty  in  construction,  and  batter  fitted  for  the 
closet  than  for  the  stage,  this  powerful  play  has  kept  its 
place  in  the  theatrical  repertory.  De  Vigny's  remarkable 
prose  work,  entitled  SteUo,  ok  la  TKabla  blau,  appeared 
in  1832.  It  consists  of  three  biographical  studies,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  three  unfortunate  poets,  Gilbert, 
Chatterton,  and  Andre  Chenier,  whose  fate  is  narrated  to 
Stello,  an  invalid  poet,  by  a  philosophical  physician,  It 
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thaw  etoriee, 
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True  ic  spirit  while  inaccurate  in  detail, 


a,  exquisitely  told,  are  intended  to  teach  poets 

,.„ of  ■eli-renunicstion.     Sttllo  was  followed,  in 

1&35,  by  another  prose  work  of  equal,  perhaps  superior, 
literary  merit,  entitled  Servitvd*  at  grmdmr  milUairt. 
This  to*,  like  Stdlo,  is  composed  of  three  storiee ;  and  in 
these  is  depicted  the  soldier's  life,  his  sufferings,  hia  duty, 
ami  his  true  reward.  "  The  poem  of  human  life,"  aaya  J. 
6.  Mill*  in  his  review  of  De  Viguy'a  worka  ^Diutruaiont, 
ml.  i.),  "  is  opened  below  na,  and  M.  de  Vigny  does  bnt 
chant  from  it,  in  a  voice  of  aubdoed  sadness,  a  few  strains 
tellingof  obscure  wisdom  and  unrewarded  virtue, — of  those 
autique  characters  which,  without  self-glorification  or  hope 
of  being  appreciated,  carry  oat,  as  he  expresses  it,  '  tie 
sentiment  of  duty  to  its  extremes!  conu-equcnces.'"  De 
Vigny'a  latest  gift  to  the  world  was  hia  Po&na  pkilo- 
topjjquei,  or  La  Deitintet,  part  of  which  appeared  In  his 
life-time  in  the  Revue  da  baas  Maada ;  the  rest,  with 
these,  were  published  after  hia  death  by  his  literary 
executor.  These  poems  are  mainly  utterances  of  unbelief 
and  despondency,  intermixed  with  exhortations  to  a  stoical 
resignation  and  self-reliance.  De  Vigny  was  received  at 
the  French  Academy  in  January  1818 ;  bnt,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  coldness  of  the  reception  and  the  offensive 
speech  of  M.  Mole  on  the  occasion,  he  refused  to  be 
presented  to  the  king.  He  died  at  Paris,  after  severe 
and  prolonged  sufferings  bravely  boms,  September  17, 
1863.  (w.L.  B.c.1 

DEVIL  is-the  name  which  has  been  given  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  Christian  theology  to  a  supreme  evil 
personality  supposed  to  rule  over  a  kingdom  of  evil  spirits, 
of  whom  he  is  the  chief,  and  to  be  the  restless  and  unfail- 
ing adversary  of  God  and  man.  The  Hebrew  term  denot- 
ing "  adversary,"  or  Satan,  is  also  applied  to  thia  supreme 
evil  spirit,  or  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  evil  There  can 
be  no  question  that  such  an  evil  epirit  is  frequently  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament.  He  is  designated  by  various 
names  in  addition  to  these  mentioned,  such  aa  "  the 
Tempter,1*  "  Beelxebub,"  "  the  Prince,  of  Devils,''  "  the 
Strong  One,''  "  the  Wicked  One,"  "  the  Enemy,"  or  "  the 
Hostile  One.''  Throughont  the  Gospels  these  terms  are 
used  interchangeably,  and  in  all  esse*  seem  to  denote  the 
same  active  power  or  personality  of  evil  outside  man 
exercising  influence  over  him.  It  may  be  a  question  how 
far  Jeans  Christ  himself  acknowledges  the  existence  of  such 

an  evil  power,  bat  there  can  be  no  question  that  such 

being  was  recognized  in  the  current  belief  of  the  Jews 
His  time. 

But  it  is  also  certain  that  this  belief  amongst  the 
Jews  was  one  of  gradual  growth,  and  is  not  to  be  traced  in 
the  Old  Testament  in  any  such  definite  form  as  we 
with  it  in  the  New.  The  expression  "  Satan  "  is  ic 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  but'  only  five  times,  if  so 
frequently,  aa  a  proper  name, — thrice  in  the  book  of  Job 
(i,  6,  12  ;  ii.  1),  once  in  the  opening  of  the  21st  chap,  of  1 
Chronicles  (although  here  the  allusion  to  a  distinct  person- 
ality may  be  held  doubtful),  and  in  Zeohariah  (iii.  1).  In 
all  other  places  where  the  word  occurs,"  Satan"  is  used  in 
its  common  sense  of  "  adversary,"  a  sense  in  wliich  it  also 
occurs  in  the  Gospels,  in  the  well-known  passage  (Mam, 
zvl  23)  where  our  Lord  addressee  St  Peter,  "  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan,"  or  "adversary."  The  boors  of 
Chronicles  and  Zechariah  are  indisputably  amongst  the 
latest  writings  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  although  the 
date  of  Job  is  unsettled,  it  may  also  be  presumed  to  Wong 
to  a  late  period  in  the  history  of  revelation.  In  the  earlier 
prophetic  literature  of  the  Hebrews  there  is  no  recognition 
of  any  spirit  of  evil  at  war  with  Jehovah,  All  power  and 
dominion  are,  on  the  contrary,  dearly  ascribed  to  Jehovah 
himself,  who  is  supreme  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  under 


the  earth,  Tha  connection  of  Satan  with  the  serpent  in 
the  garden  of  Eden  in  Genesis  (iii  1-7)  is  an  inference  of 
later  dogmatic  opinion,  arising  probably  out  of  the  use  of 
the  expression  "  Old  Serpent  applied  to  Satan  in  Hev. 
(xx  2),  bnt  receives  no  countenance  from  the  scriptural 
narrative  itself,  which  speaks  of  the  serpent  purely  at  an 
animal,  and  pronounces  a  curse  against  bun  with  reference 
to  hia  animal  nature  aolely.  The  idea  of  a  distinct 
personality  of  evil,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
earlier  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  is,  in  fact,  inconsistent  with 
the  cardinal  -principle  of  the  older  Hebrew  theology  that 
Jehovah  was  the  sole  source  of  all  power,  the  author  both 
of  good  and  evil,  who  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  (Exod.  x. 
27),  and  sent  a  lying  spirit  among  the  prophets  of  Ahab  (1 
Kings  xxii.  20-3).  Even  in  the  later  Scriptures  in  which 
"  Satan  "  is  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  person,  there  is  little  or 
no  analogy  betwixt  what  is  said  of  such  a  person  in  these 
Scriptures  and  what  is  said  of  him  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  "Satan"  of  tha  book  of  Job  is  described  aa  coming 
among  the  "ions  of  God"  to  present  himself  before  the 
Lord.  He  is  the  image  of  malice,  restlessness,  and  envy — 
the  willing  messenger  of  evil  to  Job  ;  but  he  is  not  repre- 
jented  as  the  impersonation  of  evil,  or  aa  a  apiritoal  aaaauV 
ant  of  the  patriarch.  He  is  really  a  delegated  agent  in  tha 
hands  of  Jehovah  to  execute  His  will,  and  the  evil*  with 
which  he  assails  Job  are  outward  evils.  The  picture  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  "  Archangel  ruined,"  ox 
the  devil,- or  Satan,  of  later  theology. 

The  question  then  arises  aa  to  the  special  source  of  the 
conception  of  the  devil  a*  a  fallen  and  evil  spirit.  The 
explanation  commonly  given  of  thia  conception  by  our 
modern  critical  schools  is  that  it  sprang  out  of  the  inter- 
coursenf  the  Jewa  with  the  Persians  daring  their  period  of 
exile.  In  the  Persian,  or  Iranian,  mythology  it  is  well 
known  that  a  personal  power  of  evil  was  conspicuously  re- 
cognised. The  Iranian  religion  divided  the  world  betwixt 
two  opposing  self-existent  deities,  the  one  good  and  tha 
other  evil,  but  both  alike  haTing  a  share  in  creation  and  in 
man.  Ornmad,  or  Ahnramairia,  was  holy  and  tree,  and  to 
be  honoured  and  worshipped.  But  aawaaan,  or  Anre- 
mainyn,  the  evil-minded,  tha  spirit  of  darkness,  was  no 
leaf  powerful,  and  claimed  an  equal  share  of  man's  homage. 
These  were  the  good  and  the  evil  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed.  Man  baa  to  choose  betwixt  the  two.  He  cannot 
serve  both.  With  this  duahatic  system  the  Jews  came  in 
contact  during  their  captivity  at  Babylon,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  retained  permanent  traces  of  It  in  their  subsequent 
theology.  Tha  conception  of  the  devil,  and  of  a  lower 
kingdom  of  dipnn^  or  devils,  is  the  evident  illustration  of 
thia.  The  oaea  is  put  in  this  way  by  a  Christian  writer  of 
moderation  and  knowledge  : — "  That  the  Hebrew  prophets 
had  reiterated  their  belief  in  one  God  with  the  moat  pro- 
found conviction  is  not  to  be  questioned ;  but  as  little  can 
it  be  doubted  that,  as  a  people,'  the  Jews  had  exhibited 
little  impulse  toward*  monotheism,  and  that  from  this  time 
(the  period  of  their  captivity)  we  discern  a  readiness  to 
adopt  the  Zoroaatrian  demouology  "  (Cox's  Aryan  Mytho- 
logy, ii.  MB).  The  conception  of  Satan  in  the  later 
canonical  books  of  Chronicles  and  Zechariah  is  even 
attributed  to  thia  source.  "Thus  far  Satan  had  appeared, 
a*  in  the  book  of  Job,  among  the  ministers  of  God ;  bnt  in 
later  books  we  have  a  closer  approximation  to  the  Iranian 
creed,  In  Zechariah  and  the  first  book  of  Chronicles, 
Satan  assumes  the  character  of  Ahrinun,  and  appears  aa 
tha  author  of  evil  Still  later  he  becomes  the  prince  of 
devils,  the  source  of  wicked  thoughts,  the  enemy  of  tha 
Word  and  Son  of  God  "(/oid,  p.  SSI). 

The  process  by  which  the  Jewish  mind  worked  out  thia 
conception  and  the  whole  scheme  of  demouology  found  in 
the  New  Testament  was  of  course  gradual.     The  Book  •& 
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Wisdom,  ■  product  of  Alexandriuu-Jewiah.  thought  in 
the  2d  century  before  Christ,  which  speak*  of  the  devil 
having  "  through  envy  introduoed  «ril  into  the  world  "  (ii 
31),  is  supposed  to  represent  a  itage  in  thii  dsielopment , 
and  the  apocryphal  book*  of  Enoch  and  Esdras  (IV.),  the 
former  of  which  it  pre-Christian,  indicate  farther  stages. 
Another  stage  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  the  recognition 
of  a  "  devil,"  or  evil  spirit,  under  toe  name  of  Asmodeus, 
in  the  book  of  Tobit  (ISO  ao.)  There  ii  certainly  a 
remarkable  analogy  betwixt  parts  of  the  eaehatologieel 
teaching  of  the  book  of  Enoch  and  other  apocryphal  book* 
and  that  of  the  gospels.  But  the  development  of  Jewish 
theology  as  a  whole,  in  the  age*  imm  ediately  antecedent  to 
Christianity,  ii  Mill  involved  in  eoDNderable  obscurity ;  and 
it  i*  difficult  to  say  how  roach  of  the  eaahitology  and 
demonology  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  regarded  a* 
original,  and  how  much  u  derived  or  t"<n"it*d  from  prior 
modes  of  thought. 

It  must  alio  be  conceded  that,  even  should  we  accept 
the  modem  critical  theory  of  the  riae  of  the  New  Testament 
conception  of  the  devil  and  of  demons,  there  is  mnch  m 
it  that  must  be  pronounced  very  different  from  tha 
Zoroaitrian  or  Iranian  conception  The  devil  of  the 
gospels  ia  In  soma  respecta  very  unlike  the  A>'TinwTi  of 
Zorosstrisnism.  He  is  in  no  sense  a  twin-creator  of  man. 
He  haa  no  original  share  in  him,  and  no  right  to  his 
homage.  In  the  Persian  system  the  warfare  of  good  or 
evil  is  a  warfare  of  balanced  forces,  Bnt  the  evil  personality 
of  the  New  Testament,  powerful  ss  he  is,  and  always  the 
enemy  of  the  divine,  ia  yet  a  subordinated  and  inferior 
being.  He  it  the  tempter  of  the  .Bon  of  God  end  the 
enemy  of  man.  He  has  power  on  earth,  and  even  a  curtain, 
power  over  the  Son  of  man  ;  and  yet  the  Son  can  restrain 
and  bid  him  get  behind  Him.  The  subordinated  forces  of 
evil — the  demons — areallsnhjectto  Christ  They  heal  His 
word  and  obey  it  In  short,  the  devil  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is,  in  comparison  with  the  source  of  evil  recognised 
by  Zorcestrianism,  a  limited  power.  He  ia  a  subordinate 
although  insurrectionary  spirit,  working  by  spiritual  mesne 
npon  the  heart  of  man,  and  In  no  sense  a  native  power 
having  an  original  or  creative  hold  of  him.  This  seta  the 
evangelical  conception  on  a  higher  level  than  the  Persian, 
and  prove*  that  the  Jewish  mind,  supposing  that  it  did 
"'lin  impulses  from  the  Iranian  dualism  with 
,e  in  contact  in  the  period  of  exile,  yet  wrought 
in  the  depth  of  f" 
9  within  the  sphi 
which  was  its  great  educational  '""■Km", 

The  idea  of  an  evil  personality  was  therefore  as  far  a 
native  growth  of  the  Jewish  mind,  working  upon  hints 
contained,  although  not  developed,  in  the  earlier  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  It  is  evident  from  various  passages,  both  of 
the  Pentateuch  (Lev.  xvii.  IT  ;  Dent  xxxiL  IT)  and  of  the 
prophetic  Scriptures  and  the  Psalms  (lea.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv, 
14;  Jar.  xv.  36;  Pa,  cvi.  37),  that  the  Hebrews  were 
cognisant  of  evil  being*  supposed  to  dwell  in  darkness  and 
waste  places.  The  names  applied  to  thoso  beings  in  the 
passages  referred  to  are  various,  sometime*  seirim— -lit  goats 
(Lev.  xriL  7;  Is*,  xiii.  21),  and  sometimes  shedim  (Dent 
xxxii.  17),  probably  a  name  for  demigods,  both  phrases 

Peutaieu.cn.  "Hois  translation  suggests  later  aasociations ; 
bnt  such  expression*  plainly  denote  a  belief  in  evil  being*, 
the  survival,  probably,  in  the  Hebrew  consciousneee  of 
fragments  of  an  older  native  faith  which  deified  the  powers 
of  evil  as  well  as  of  good,  Some  have  traced  a  similar 
•arrival  ha  the  name  AseaeL  translated-  in  our  version 
scape-goat  (LeviL  xvi  8,  10,  36),  and  which  haa  bean 
supposed  to  represent  an  evil  being  hannting  the  desert, 
to  which  was  devoted  the  goat  trot  away  on  the  gnat  day  of 
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atonement  This  opinion  it  disputed  by  others  on  ground) 
both  philological  and  theological.  Bnt  it  may  be  almost 
certainly  Besomed  that,  with  sll  the  jealous  monotheism  of 
the  Jaws,  there  was  an  undergrowth  of  darker  conceptions, 
pointing  to  evil  existences  opposed  to  the  divine,  and  tkst 
to  some  extent  the  later  idea  of  the  devil  sprang  out  of  this 
natural  growth  in  the  Hebrew  mind  of  an  evil  aide  to 
nature  and  to  life.  This  process  of  growth  may  have  been 
greatly  sided  by  contact  with  the  Persian  dualism,  and 
especially  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  and  hierarchy  of  evil 
power*  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  this  source.  But 
it  was  also  largely  original,  and  at  the  end,  as  at  the 
beginning,  the  Jewish  and  Christian  conceptions  of  the 
devil  and  hi*  angel*  were  very  distinct  from  those  of  the 
Persian  faith.  They  belong  to  a  higher  level  of  thought, 
and  are  the  product  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of  moral  and 
spiritual  feeling 
The  idea  of  the  devil  so  clearly  expressed  in  the  New 
i  dominant  factor  into  the  early 
U"I  for  many  centnrieaan  always 
,  .  religious  imagination.  In  the 
u  of  the  fathers  of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  the  davil 
plays  an  importsn  t  part  The  whole  of  the  Human  imperial 
em,  and  all  that  opposed  the  progress  of  the  gospel, 
identified  with  his  kingdom.  Satan  was  the  "  prince 
of  this  world,"  he  was  the  rival  and  caricature  of  the  divine. 
"  Satan,"  said  Tertnllian,  "  is  God's  ape  f  and  the  saying 
paaaed  into  a  proverb.  He  fell  by  pride  and  arrogance  and 
envy  of  the  divine  creation  (Iren.,  Ait.  Harn  iv.  40). 
"  '-■--•"-•-    |  Sed.),  the  anthor 

n  by  reason  of  hi* 


the  devil 
„  the  price  of  man's  salvation  la 

found  both  in  Irennua  (Adv.  Bar.,  v.  1. 1.)  and  in  Origen, 
and  may  be  said  to  nave  held  its  away  in  the  church  foe 
nearly  a  thousand  years.  And  yet  Origen  is  credited  with 
the  opinion  that,  bad  as  the  devil  was,  he  was  not 
altogether  beyond  hope  of  pardon.  In  this  ss  in  other 
respects  the  early  Alexandria^  "school  showed  a  milder  and 
"""*""  type  of  thought  than,  the  prevailing  theology  of  the 
Occasionally  hi  later  tunes  the  milder  opinion 
tressed,  as  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  the  4th  century ; 
bnt  gradually  it  vanished,  and  the  devil  was  drawn  by  the 
theological  pencil  in  darker  and  more  terrible  colours. 
helped  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the 
to  give  in  this  aa*in  other  things  a 
gloomier  tinge  to  religions  thought  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  belief  in  the  devil  was  absorbing — saints  conceived 
themselves  and  others  to  be  in  constant  conflict  with  him. 
It  ia  hardly  possible  for  us  now,  as  M.  Beville  saya  in  hie 
short  treatise  on  the  subject,  "to  imagine  to  what  a  degree 
this  belief  controlled  men's  whole  lives.  It  was  the  one 
fixed  idea  with  every  one,  particularly  from  the  13th  to  the 
10th  century — the  period  at  which  we  may  consider  this 
superstition  to  have  reached  its  climax."  The  snperttitioB 
showed  certainly  bat  slight  signs  of  yielding  in  the  16th,  or 
the  16th  or  17th  centuries.  Lather  lived  in  a 
consciousness  of  contact  and  opposition  with  the 
evil  one.  At  his  study,  in  bed,  or  in  his  coll,  the  devil 
itly  interfering  with  his  work  or  rest  Aa  he 
o  begin  bis  studies  he  heard  a  noise  which  h* 
_'  interpreted  aa  proceeding  from  hia  enemy. 
A*  I  found  he  was  about  to  begin  again,  I. gathered 
bed.     Anntli*f  time  in  the 


waf  going  t> 


night  I  heard  him  above  my  cell  walking  in  the  cloister ; 
hot  aa  I  knew  it  was  the  devil  I  paid  no  attention  to  him 
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This  raaliarn  of  belief  ill  an  evil  power  caec  to  man,  and 
eoMtapfly  ensiling  him,  continued  now  or  lee*  all  through 
the  17th  century,  and  waa  eipecielly  strong,  t*  Mr  Ruckle 
has  ahown  In  hie  well-known  volumos,  in  Scotland.  He 
ha* somewhat  overcharged  hi*  picture;  bnt  ha pteaenls ■> 
the  "uu»  time  indisputable  fasti  which  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  clergy  and  people  alike  imagined  that  "the  devil  waa 
always  and  literally  at  hand— 4hat  ha  ma  haunting  them, 
speaking  to  them,  and  (empting  them.  Go  when  the j 
mold  he  mi  there,''  With,  tba  rise  of  a  rationalistic 
tamper  throughout  Europe,  in  the  18th  century,  thii  belief 
i  the  pervading  inflnano*  of  diabolic  agency  began  to 
"■"""  — leof  the  supernatural  decayed  in  all 
the  old  belief  in  the  arbitrary 
eril  power  over  human  deetiny. 
And  while  the  religion!  impulse  haa  gained  greatly  since 
them,  and  (bown  renewed  vigour  both  in  an  arangetioal  and 
catJiolio  direction,  it  cannot  be  iiaid  that  the  earlier  faith  in 
the  operation*  of  a  I**"008' deril  haa  acquired  reasoendoncy. 
It  may  be  ntfll  tha  prevailing  opinion  of  Christendom  that 
there  ia  an  eril  power  working  in  the  world  oppoaed  to  the 
dirine  ;  bat  whether  this  power  ia  personsl,  or  how  far  it 
tonohea   the  human  will,  or  again,  whether   there  ia  a 

or  deril  at  their  head,  and  how  far  ao«h  a  kingdom  haa  any 
relation  to  human  deetiny,  are  all  question*  that  mnit  be 
held  to  be  Tory  unaettkd,  or  maintained  with  very  doubtful 

"" in  any  section,  of  the  Christian  church.     It  ie 

m  simply  to  note  iueh  a  change  in  the  attitude 
,h  belief,  and  not  to  expreet  any  opinion  a*  to  its 
advantage  or  otherwiaa.  It  ie  too  much  to  apeak  with  M. 
Seville  of  Satan  a»  a  "  fallen  majesty ;"  bnt  the  idea  of 
the  deril  certainly  no  longer  bulks  m  Christian  thought  at 
ft  ones  did,  nor  it  hie  reign  the  recognised  influence  that 
it  once  waa  over  human  lifo  and  experience.  (j.  t.) 

DEVIL  FISH,  or  Sna  Darn,  (ZopWw  pfoofonw),  an 
Aeanthuptarygiaji  fish  belonging  to  the  family  Ptdicvlati, 
ao  named  from  ita  hideou*  aspect,  produced  mainly  by  the 
mormon*  aue'ef  its  head  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  ita 
body.  The  Utter  tapers  off  rapidly  towards  the  tail,  and 
give*  the  creature  the  appearance  of  a  gigahtic  tadpole — a 
resemblance  to  which  it  owee  the  name  of  frog-flab,  applied 
to  it  from  the  earliest  times.  The  cleft  of  the  month  ' 
alao  BTeeadingly  wide,  measuring  14  inches  in  a  apechni 
4J  feet-lone;  and  when  tbay  mouth  la  open  the  lower  jaw 
probndal  beyond  the  upper,  while  bow  jaw*  are  ir 
with  aereral  row*  of  formidable  teeth.  The  pectoral 
are  hn»d,"and  are  rendered  eoupicuou*  by  tie  prolonga- 
tion of  the  carpal  bones  to  which  they  are  attached ;  the 
ventral  fin*  are  palmate,  and  an  placed  far  forward  on  the 
body.  The  sea  devil  is  a  sluggish  flah,  and,  being  at  tha 
lame  time  exceedingly  voracious,  ia  laid  to  have  recourse 
to  atratagem  in  order  to  aatiafy  ita  inordinate  appetite, 
Three  anterior  dorsal  spines,  isolated  from  the  others,  and 
attached  to  the  head  in  front  of  tha  eyes,  are  ao  modified 
a*  to  form  long  filiform  appendage),  two  of  .these  being 
artiaulatsd  to  the  skull  by  mean*  of  a  bony  ring,  and  thus 
capable  of  being  moved  in  all  directions  by  appropriate 
moacles  while  the  end'of  the  front  tentacle  is  broad  and 
flattened,  end  of  a  shining,  silvery  aspect 

ulunheaea-botton),  it  wave*  these  tent 
"      '  "e  front  fdament 
m  to  approach 
re  beneath.     On  this' 

Ashing  frog.  'The .lobe*,  which  form  a  fringe  around  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  probably  perform,  although  in  a 
minor  degree,,  the  name  function    " 


on  the  hefiL  Although,  it*  prey  It  usually  taken  at  the 
bottom,  it  he*  been  known  to  ascend  and  float  upon  tha 
ratface  of  the  water  in  search  of  food,  and  thus  sometime* 
to  capture  aea  fowl  Hot  unfreqnantly,  also,  it  lay*  hold 
on  cod  or  other  flah  a*  thee*  are  being  drawn  up  hooked  to 
tha  nahamaan'*  line,  end  when  caught  with  other  nshu  in 


a  food  fish  the  s 

. f  it*  digestion  pro 

capture  it  for  the  Sen  contained  in  ita 
atomach.  Couch  tells  of  one  which,  when  opened, 
contained  newly  three-fourth)  of  a  hundred  of  herrings,  all 
of  them  fit  for  the  market  It  attain*  a  length  of  6  feat 
ordinary  apecimen*  meaanring  about  3$  feet  It  I*  an 
hahaMtant  of  the  aeaa  of  the  temperate  region*  of  Europe, 
North  America,  Asia,  aaJ  Africa. 

DliVlHtl    Sea  Will. 

DEVIZES,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and 
market  town  of  F-ngUnd,  jn  Norti  Wilts,  situated  on  the 
Kounot  end  Avon  canal,  8f>  mile*  west  of  Ldhdon  by  rail. 
It  stand*  on  a  plateau  in  the  centra  of  the  county,  near  the 
northern  limit  of  Salisbury  Plain.  The  town,  which  is  of 
considerable  antiquity,  consists  of  a  market-place  with 
streets  diverging  therefrom.  Some  of  the  house*  retain 
their  antique  timber  construction.  In  the  middle  of  the 
market-place  there  standi  a  largo  croe*  erected  by  Lord 
Sidmouthin  1818.  'The  principal  pablio  buildings  ere  tha 
town  haD,  the  com  exchange  (a  apacioua  and  handsome 
building),  the  county  jail,  the  Boar  Club  charity  school, 
and  the  church™.  St  John's  Church  data*  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  L,  but  ha*  received  numerous  additions  and 
repair*,  end  was  restored  in  1863;  it  belongs  to  the  Norman 
Perpendicular  style  of  architecture.  The  building  ia  com- 
plete, with  nave,  transept,  chancel,  and  chantry  chapels. 
St  Mary's  i*  alao  of  ancient  origin,  bnt  we*  mostly  rebuilt 
in  tha  15th  century.  Besides  these  there  are  chapel*  be- 
longing to  the  radon*  nonconformiat  bodies.  Devises  *t  one 
time  was  famou*  fop  its  woollen  manufacture*,  but  these  haw, 
long  been  discontinued,  and  the  only  article*  now  manu- 
factured are  silk  and  ennff.  Ale  ia  also  brewed.  There  is, 
howarer,  a  large  bade  in  grain  carried  on;  and  the  Devixea 
corn-market  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  tho  west  of 
•Bjnglanfl,  Tho  town  i*  said  to  have  taken  ita  rise  efter  the 
erection  of  the  formidable  castle  which  once  stood  there, 
but  haa  now  entirely  diaappeaaed.  This  fortreaa  was  built 
about  tho  year  1139  by  Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  L     In  1138  it  waa  Mixed  by  Stephen  in 


and  held  by  Robert  Fits  Herbert  oi 
behalf  of  Queen  Hand.  He  did  not,  however,  retain 
possession  of  it  for  any  length  of  time.  It  was  eventually 
dismantled  in  1376.  During  the  want  of  the  common- 
wealth Devisee  was  unanoceaafnlly  besieged  by  Waller  in 
16*3,  bnt  waa  taken  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  two  year* 
later.  It  received  ita  borough  charter  from  Hand  under 
the  name  of  Be  Yin;  and  it  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  8 
aldermen,  and  18  councillor*.  From  the  time  of  Edward 
Hi  it  waa  represented  in  Parliament  by  two  members,  but 
the  Reform  Act  of  1868  reduced  ita  representation  to  one 
member.  The  borough,  which  ha*  an  area  of  907  acres, 
is  divided  into  two  warda — north  and  south.  Population 
in  1801,  6664 ;  and  in  1871,  6839. 

DEVONPORT,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Baghmd,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  contiguous  to  the 
town*  of  East  Stonahomn  and  IJjmotith,  the  teat  of  one 
of  the  royal  dockyards,  and  an  important  naval  and 
military  station.  It  is  situated  immediately  above  Ply- 
mouth Sound,  occupying  a  triangular  peninsula  formed  by 
Stonehouae  Pool  on  the  east  ami  the  Hamoate  on  the  wast 
The  town  proper  ft  inoleaad  by  a  line  of  rampart*  II  fast 
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high,  protected  by  *  ditch  of  about  1;  feet  in  dspft, 
•icarnied  cut  of  the  solid  limestone.  Throe  fates— th* 
S  tonehome  gate,  the  Stoke  barrier,  and  the  North  barrier — 
afford  communication  respectively  with  But  Stonehouse, 
Stoke,  and  Moricu  Town,  the  last  two  .being  subnrbs  of 
DeronporL  The  streets  arc  laid  ont  with  regularity,  and 
an  paved  with  a  peculiarly  white  limestone  that  girts  an 
air  of  great  cleanliusra  to  the  town.  A  oopiooa  supply  of 
water  is  provided  by  nu  " 

The  public-  buildings  are 
town  halt,  erected  in  1821-23  partly 
the  Parthenon,  is  distinguished  by  an  elegant  Dorio  portico ; 
while  near  it  an  ths  public  library,  in  ths  Egyptian  style 
of  architecture,  and  a  conspicuous  column  or  Doric  pillar 
built  of  Devonshire  granite.  This  monument,  which  is 
100  feet  high,  was  raised  in  commemoration  of  the  ™«""#r 
of  tha  town  in  1621.  There  are  numerous  churches 
belonging  to  the  different  religions  denominations.  Besides 
the  parish  church,  which  is  small,  severs!  chapels  of  ease 
have  within  the  present  century  been  erected  in  various  parts 
of  the  town.  One  of  them,  a  hrl"if"ni«  edifice  bout  in 
1814-15  at  a  out  of  £21,000,  is  situated  in  the  dockyards, 
s  erected  for  the  special  nse  of  those 


and  the  residences  of  the  military  arid  navel  chief 
On  Mount  Wise,  which  i*  defended  by  a  battery,  stands 
the  military  residence,  or  Government  house,  which  la 
occupied  by  the  oommander  of  the  western  district;  and 
near  at  hand  is  the  other  residence,  the  port  admiral's  house. 


the  prospect  from  the  former  being  one  of  the  finest  in  tha 
smith,  of  England.     The  most  noteworthy  object,  however, 


Mutton.  Cove  to,  Key  him  L  ale,  a  distance  of  about  1|  miles. 
The  naval  dockyard,  which  formed  the  nnclena  of  the 
town,  is  situated  within  the  ramparts,  and  coreni  art  area 
of  75  acres,  with  a  wharfage  of  1160  yards ;  while  beyond 
the  ramparts,  and  higher  up  the  Hsmoass,  la  the  more 
recently  constructed  Keyham  steam  yard,  ccanected  with 
the  former  by  means  of  a  tunnel  Q 00  yards  long.  Keyham 
steam  yard  occupies  an  area  of  100  acres ;  and  ita  docks 
are  built  of  granite.  In  connection  with  tho  dockyards  are 
the  gun  wharf,  and  extensive  store-houses  and  factories. 
The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  works  is  very  large, 
varying  from  3000  to  1000,  according  to  cironiurtances ; 
and  it  mar  be  said  that,  with  ths  exception  of  a  brewery  in 
tha  suburb  of  Horice  Town,  the  only  manufactory  of  the 
pises  is  that  belonging  to  the  Government  Tho  history 
of  Deronport  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  After  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  Franca  in  1689  William  ID. 
established  an  arsenal  there  in  connection  with  the  neigh- 
bouring naval  station  of  Plymouth,  and  it  received  the 
name  of  Plymouth.  Dock.  Its  proportions  were,  however, 
somewhat  limited  until  in  1761  and  in  1771  extensive 
additions  were  made,  and  since  then  it  last  steadily  in- 
creased in  importance.  In  1824  it  received  its  present 
distinctive  name,  and  by  the  Reform  Ant  of  1832  it  was 
erected  into  an  independent  borough  returning  2  members 
to  Parliament.  The  municipal  borough,  which  is  coexten- 
sive with  tho  parish  of  Stoke-Damerel,  is  subdivided  into 
6  wards,  and  covere  an  area  of  1760  acree ;  while  the  area 
of  the  parliamentary  borottgh,  which  includes  East  Stona- 
houee,  extends  to  1950  acres.  The  town  ia  governed  by  ■ 
mayor,  13  »M«rnuin1  toA.  35  councillors,  and  hat  a  espar- 
ste  commiarioo  of  the  peace.  The  ground  on  which  Devon- 
port  stands  is  for  the  moat  part  the  property  of  the  St 
Anbyn  family,  wbote  steward  hotdr,  a  court  lent  and  a  court 


baron  mnuallv.  Tue  population  of  the  municipal  borough 
wax,  id  iSffl,  38,106;  in  1861,  50,140;  and  in  1871, 
49,449— the  males  being  slightly  more  numerous  than  the 
females.  The  papulation  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in 
1871  waa  64;0S4.     See  Plymodth  and  Docktisds, 

DEVONSHIRE,  one  of  the  touth-weatern  counties  of 
England,  tha  third  in  extent  in  ths  country,  being  exceeded 
only  by  York  and  Lincoln.  According  to  the  1  West  ■urrey, 
it  contains  1,694,852  acres  equal  to  about  2432  square 
miktv  On  the  N.  and  N.W.  the  couutj  it  buunded  by  the 
Bristol  Channel,  on  the  8.  by  the  English  Channel;  on 
the  W.  it  adjoins  Cornwall,  on  the  E.  Dorset  and  Somer- 
set In  form,  Devonshire  ia  very  irregular ;  but  it  sends 
out  one  long  promontory  towards  the  &,  and  on  the  N.  the 
coast  line  trends  sharply  southward  near  nfracomhe,  and  is 
broken  into  the  deep  nollow  of  Bidefoni  Bay. 

Antral  atptct — Nearly  the  whole  area  of  Devonshire  It 
uneven  and  hilly.  Itcontains  the  highntt  land  in  England, 
south  of  ths  Yorkshire  Ingleborough ;  andtheacenery,much 
varied,  is  in  most  parts  of  the  county  very  striking  and  pictor- 
seque.  The  grettleatnre  of  Devonshire  is  the  granitic  district 
Of  Dartmoor,  to  named  from  the  principal  river  which  ritet 
on  it,  the  Dart,  and  occupying  an  area  of  about  1 30,000  scree. 
This  great  plateau,  the  mean  height  of  which  is  about  1500 
feet,  rises  m  the  southern  division  of  the  county,  and  is 
more  or  lest  conspicuous  from  all  the  lower  totem.  It 
it  the  b/g*1***  and  easternmost  in  s  broken  chain  of  granite 
elevations,  which  extends  to  the  Stilly  Islands.  Steep 
heights,  crested  with  masses  of  broken  granite,  locally 
named  tort,  break  up  from  the  main  table  land  in  all 
dlrsstfcssti  and  are  often  singularly  fantastic  in  outline. 
The  highest  of  these  it  Teetor,  3050  feet,  in  the  northern 

? uarter ;  whilst  one  of  die  most  conspicuous  is  Heytor, 
501  feet,  in  the  sooth.  Dartmoor  is  a  region  of  heather, 
and  the  central  portion  hat  been  a  royal  forest  from  a 
period  before  the  Conquest.  Ita  grand  wastes  contrast 
finely  with  tho  wild  but  wooded  region  which  imme- 
diately surrounds  the  granite  (and  along  which  occurs  tha 
moat  picturesque  scenery  in  Devonshire),  and  with  tha 
rich  cultivated  country  lying  beyond.  It  it  this  rich 
country  which  has  given  Devonshire  the  name  of  tha 
Garden  of  England.  Tha  most  noticeable  districts  are  the 
to-called  Vale  of  Exeter,  covering  an  area  of  about  200 
square  mflee,  and  limlmtinaj  tji»  meadows  which  surround 
Crediton,  the  richest  in  the  county;  and  the  South  Haras, 
the  extent  of  which  is  not  very  clearly  defined,  but  which 
covers  the  deep  projection  between  the  months  of  the  Dart 
and  the  Erme.  Another  very  picturesque  division  extends 
eastward  of  Exeter  «t  far  as  the  Dorsetshire  border.  The 
north  and  south  coasts  of  the  county  differ  ranch  in  ehe. 
radar  and  climate,  the  north  being  by  far  the  more  tracing. 
Both  have  grand  cliff  and  rock  scenery,  not  exceeded  by 
any  in  EpgVv<  or  Wales ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  country 
immediately  inland  it  of  great  beauty.  The  general 
verdure  orbevonshire,  and  ita  broken  hilly  character,  are 
the  features  which  everywhere  most  strongly  assert  them- 
selves. The  least  picturesque  part  of  the  country  is  that 
toward  the  centre,  which  ia  occupied  by  some  portions  of 
the  Carboniferous  formation. 

The  principal  ritws  rise  on  Dartmoor,  and  are — theTeign, 
the  Dart,  the  Plym,  and  the  Tavy,  falling  into  the  English 
Channel,  and  the  Taw  and  the  Torridge,  flowing  north  to- 
wards Bideford  bay.  The  lesser  lHrwnocc  streams  are  the 
Avon,  the  Erme,  and  tha  Tealm,  all  running  south.  Tha 
TxoriswoDEjnwrinSomerTOt«Wro;butth<mainpartof 
its  comae  is  through  Devonshire  (where  it  gives  name  to 
Exeter),  and  it  it  joined  on  ita  way  to  the  English  channel 
by  the  lesser  streams  of  the  Calm,  the  Creedy,  and  the 
Clyss.  The  Otter,  rising  on '  ths  Blaokdown  hills,  also 
rune  B.,  and  the  Axe,  for  pert  of  ita  course,  divides  the 
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counties  of  Devon  end  Dorset  These  eastern  abeam* 
are  comparatively  alow  end  mill-flowing.  Th*  Dartmoor 
rivers,  rapid,  dashing,  and  rocky,  ere  famous  tront  streams. 
None  have  course*  of  any  great  length. 

The  t/tologiail  formation!  of  Devonshire  en  of  course 
the  main  cause  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  county. 
Dartmoor,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  granite  region.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  central  Devon  is  occupied  by  Carboni- 
ferous rocks,  consisting  chiefly  of  sandstones,  often  siliceous, 
and  of  elates.  Ail  this  formation  hss  been  subjected  to 
great  disturbances,  end  thi 
part  of  the  coast  between 
Taw),  are  twisted  in  a  man 
the  result  being  some  very  a 
cliff  scenery.  True  coal  does  not  exist,  bat  anthracite 
occnra  near  Bideford.  These  rocks  are  also  associated  with 
trappean  and  other  ashes,  which  bear  a  striking  analogy  to 
those  of  existing  volcanoes.  Underlying  th*  carbonaceous 
deposits  are  the  greuwacke  or  Devonian  rocks,  formiag  the 
extreme  north  of  the  connty,  and  great  part  of  the  South 
Hams.  They  extend  west  of  Plymouth,  and  cover  th* 
greater  part  of  Cornwall  These  rooks  an  generally  held 
to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  "  Old  Bed  "  system,  although 
the  characteristic  Old  Bed  rocks,  so  largely  developed  in 
Scotland,  Herefordshire,  and  elsewhere,  are  not  found  at 
all  in  Devonshire.  The  Devonian  rock*  consist  of  clay. 
elates,  grey  limestones,  brown  sandstones,  and  flag*.  The 
fossils  oi  the  two  series  also  differ ;  bat  although  these 
Devonian*  offer  many  complexities,  thi*  and  other  differ- 
ences seem  capable  of  explanation.  The  third  great 
formation  of  Devonshire  is  the  New  Rod,  which  occupies 
much  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  connty,  extends  along 
the  coast  ficm  Sidmouth  to  Torbay,  and  sends  out  a  long 
spur  westward  into  the  Carboniferous  district.  The  upper 
beds  of  the  series  consist  principally  of  maris,  the  middle 
of  sandstone*,  and  the  lower  of  breccias  or  coarse  conglo- 
merates, coloured  red  by  peroxide  of  iron.  The  formation 
is  characterised  by  a  scarcity  of  organic  remains,  and  by 
the  extreme  fertility  of  some  of  its  soils. 

At  or  near  the  junction  of  the  Carboniferous  and  New 
Bed  formations,  from  Washfield,  near  Tiverton,  on  the  N. 
to  Ealdon  on  the  S.,  occur  numerous  masses  of  igneous 
rock,  feldspathic  traps.  These  traps  are  for  the  most  part 
excellent  building  stones,  and  many  of  the  quarries  have 
been  worked  for  age*.  Greenstone*  and  elvans  are  also 
associated  vri'.b.  the  Devonian  aeries.  Greensand  strata 
cap  the  Blackdown  hills,  and  the  heights  near  Axminster, 
Seaton,  and  Sidmouth,  and  with  beds  of  chalk,  occupy  a 
depression  in  the  coast  at  Beer  (near  the  eastern  border  of 
Devonshire),  coming  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Beer 
Head.  A  rery  interesting  and  remarkable  Tertiary  deposit, 
belonging  to  the  Lower  Miocene  period,  occnra  at  Bovey 
Tracy,  below  the  eastern  escarpment  of  Dartmoor.  It 
consists  of  beds  of  lignite,  clay,  and  sand,  with  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  more  than  100  feet  In  the  lignite*  at  least 
60  rpecies  of  plants  have  been  found,  all  indicating  a 
sub  tropical  climate ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  lignite 
bids  is  formed  by  fragments  of  an  enormous  coniferous 
tree,  belonging  to  the  genus  Stqaoia,  the  only  living  species 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  California.  Great  lumps  of 
inspissated  resin  occur  occasionally.  The  clay  which  over- 
lies the  lignites  is  of  much  more  modern  date,  and  contains 
leaves  of  the  dwarf  birch,  now  an  arctic  plant,  and  of  % 
species  of  willow,  which  all  betoken  a  much  colder  climate 
than  that  of  Devonshire  at  present  Fine  potters'  day 
occurs  above  thi*  "  head"  of  coarse  clay  and  sand,  and 
has  been  tamed  to  account  The  lignite  called  "Bovey 
coal"  burn*  with  a  disagreeable  email,  and  is  not  touch 
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geological  history.  The  most  important  i*  Kenfs  Hole, 
near  Torquay,  which  ha*  been  carefully  explored,  and 
appear*  to  hare  bean  frequented  by  bean,  hycenaa,  and,  ai 
hist,  by  primitive  man.  Then  are  others  at  Brixham,  al 
Chudleign,  and  at  Orsston  near  Plymouth.1 

Miasralt. — The  minerals  of  moat  account  are  tin  and 
copper.  Iron  occurs,  but  to  no  great  extent  The  tilver- 
bad  mine*  at  Combe  Martin  on  the  N.  coast,  and  at  Beer 
Alston,  on  the  Devonshire  side  of  the  Tamer,  were  for 
meriy  worked  to  advantage ;  bat  the  former  have  long  been 
abandoned,  and  the  latter,  swob  I860,  hare  been  swamped 
by  water  from  the  river,  nndar  the  bed  of  which  the 
principal  mine  extended.  Tin  has  been  found  on  Dart- 
moor (in  stream  works)  from  an  unknown  period.  Copper 
was  not  much  worked  before  th*  end  of  the  last  centniy. 
Tin  occurs  in  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  and  slang  it*  borders, 
but  rather  where  the  Devonian  than  where  the  Carboni- 
ferous rock*  border  the  granite.  It  is  found  most  plenti- 
fully In  the  district  which  surrounds  Tavistock,  which,  for 
tin  and  other  ores,  i*  in  effect  the  great  mining  district 
of  the  county.  Here,  about  4  miles  from  Tavistock,  ore 
the  Devon  Great  Consols  mines,  which  from  1813  to  IS71 
were  among  the  richest  copper  mines  in  the  world,  snd  by 
fsr  the  largest  snd  most  profitable  in  the  kingdom.  The 
divided  profits  during  thi*  period  amounted  to  £1,192,960. 
Bat  the  mining  interests  of  Devonshire  are  affected  by  the 
same  causes,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  those  of  Cornwall. 
The  quantity  of  ore  has  greatly  diminished,  and  the  cost 
of  raising  it  from  the  deep  mines  prevent*  competition 
with  foreign  markers.  In  many  mines  tin  underlies  the 
general  depth  of  the  copper,  and  is  worked  when  the  latter 
has  been  exhausted.  The  metalliferous  character  of  the 
Tavistock  district  is  Indeed  very  mixed,  and  besides  tin 
and  copper,  ore*  of  tine  and  tros  are  largely  distributed, 
but  these  have  ae  yet  received  no  greet  attention.  At  the 
Devon  Great  Consols  more  than  2000  tons  of  refined 
arsfltvo  are  annually  produced  by  elimination  from  the 
iron  pyrites  contained  in  the  various  lodes.  This  amount 
i*  calculated  to  be  about  one-third  of  the  arsenic  produced 
throughout  Europe.  Mangana*  occurs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Exeter,  in  the  valley  of  the  Teign,  and  in  N. 
Devon ;  but  the  most  profitable  mines,  which  are  ahallow, 
are,  like  those  of  tin  and  copper,  in  the  Tavistock  district 

The  other  mineral  productions  of  the  county  consist  of 
marbles,  building-stones,  slates,  and  potters'  clay.  Ifarbitt 
occur  in  the  Carboniferous  eerie*  at  Chndleigh  and  else- 
where, but  of  very  inferior  character  and  beauty  to  those 
among  the  Devonian  rocks,  at  Ipplepen,  Babbocomce  near 
Torquay,  and  Plymouth.  These  are  largely  worked,  and 
are  used  extensively  in  the  decoration  of  churches  snd 
other  buildings.  Among  building  dona,  the  granite  of 
Dartmoor  holds  the  foremost  place.  It  is  much  quarried 
near  Prince  Town,  near  Moreton  Eamnetead  on  the  H.  of 
Dartmoor,  and  elsewhere.  The  annual  export  is  consider- 
able. There  are  very  large  and  ancient  quarries  of  a 
chalky  greenssnd  at  Beer,  near  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county.  This  is  an  excellent  building  atone,  nearly  white, 
and  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  mixed  with  argillaceous 
and  siliceous  matter,  and  with  particles  of  green  silicate  of 
iron.  Hard  trap*,  which  occur  in  many  places,  are  also 
much  used,  as  are  the  limestone*  of  Bnckfastleigh  and  of 
Plymouth.  The  Roborough  atone,  used  from  en  earl; 
period  in  Devonshire  churches,  is  found  near  Tavistock, 
and  is  a  hard,  porphyritic  elvan,  taking  a  fine  polish.  Ex- 
cellent roofing  data  occur  in  the  Devonian  series  round  th* 
B.  part  of  Dartmoor.     Th*  chief  quarries  are  near  Ashbur- 


1  Tor  *  full  account  at  th*  litantue  connected  with  thi  csnrni. 
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ton  and  Plymouth  (Oun  quarry),  bat  none  of  them  are 
bo  extensive  or  important  u  thoae  at  Delabola  in  Cornwall. 
Paiterf  etag  is  worked  at  King's  Teignton,  whence  it  is 
largely  exported,  at  Bovey  Tracy,  and  at  Wateambe 
near  T orqnay.  Tie  Watcombe  day  U  of  tha  finest  qoalitj, 
and  it  capable  of  retaining  tha  moat  delicate  form.  Ckina 
dag  or  kaolin,  it  found  on  the  S.  aids  of  Dartmoor,  at 
Lee  Moot,  and  naar  Trowlaswortliy.  There  it  a  Tar;  largo 
deposit  of  umber,  at  yet  little  known,  olote  to  Ashbuxton. 

Climate. — The  climate  valine  greatly  in  different  parte  of 
the  connty  but  everywhere  it  it  more  humid  than  that 
of  the  eastern  or  soath-eaatem  parte  of  England.  Both 
Devon  and  Cornwall  here  a  mean  annual  temperature 
•boat  1**C  above  that  of  the  midland  conntiea  ;  bat  in  the 
simmer  they  ore  cooler  than  the  whole  range  of  country 
tram  the  sooth  coast  to  the  63*  of  let  The  air  of  the  Bart- 
moor  highlands  is  sharp  and  bracing.  Mitts  are  freqnent, 
end  snow  often  liet  long.  On  the  tooth  coast  frost  ia  little 
known,  and  many  half  hardy  plana,  such  aa  hydrangeas, 
myrtles,  geraniums,  and  heliotropes,  live  through  the 
winter  without  protection.  Tha  climate  of  Bid  month, 
Teignmonth,  Torquay,  and  other  watering  planes  on  this 
coast,  ia  very  equable,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
winter  months  is  about  47".  The  N.  coast,  exposed  to 
the  storms  and  awell  of  the  Atlantic,  is  far  more  bracing ; 


and  produce  their  annual  crop  of  berries. 

Agriculture.-  -While  the  eastern  division  of  England, 
ranging  from  Yorkshire  to  Hampshire  and  Sussex, 
is  essentially  a  corn-growing  country,  the  eouth-westsra 
ii  at  specially  the  grazing  or  pasture-land  division.  The 
total  amount  of  land  in  Devonshire  under  com  crape  in 
1876  was  283,332  acne,  of  which  113,663  were  under 
wheat,  163,370  nnder  green  crops,  189,761  under  clover, 
mufoiu,  anid  grasses  under  rotation;  and  tha  permanent 
unbroken  pasture  (exclusive  of  the  moors)  extended  to 
443,406  acres.  Of  hones  used  solely  for  agricultural 
purposes,  the  number  returned  in  1876  was  61,763;  of 
tattle,  317,111;  of  sheep,  943,643,  of  pigs,  90,773. 
These  numbers,  ss  compared  with  thoae  of  former  yean, 
■how  a  steady  progress,  and  an  annual  increase  in  the 
extent  of  permanent  pasture.  In  the  small  farms  on  Dart- 
moor  and  along  its  borders  grain  eropo  ere  very  uncertain, 
and  on  Dartmoor  itself  even  oats  do  not  ripen  in  anfavour- 
ehle  Masons.  The  root  and  other  crops  obtained  on  the 
laud  attached  to  the  convict  prison  are  due  to  the  amount 
of  manual  labour  expended  on  them,  which  in  ordinary 
ems  would  be  altogether  without  profit.  Doroniiiira  ia 
one  of  the  cider-producing  counties  of  England,  soil  and 
climate  being  favourable  to  the  growth  and  bearing  of  the 
apple.  The  acreage  of  Devonshire  orchards  in  1876  was 
14,097.  The  two  other  principal  cider  counties  had 
nspectiTely— Hereford,  34,616  acres  planted  with  fruit 
trees  (apples  and  pears),  and  Somerset,  91,034. 

Aa  respects  the  ownership  of  the  land,  according  to 
the  Owners  of  Land  Baton  for  1873,  tha  connty  waa 
divided  among  31,809  proprietors,  whose  aggregate  esti- 
mated rentai  amounted  to  £3,881,666.  Of  that  number 
xl,647  or  68  per  cent  owned  less  than  1  acre— tha  pro- 
portion of  small  proprietors  in  all  England  being  71  per 
cent ;  and  the  rental  per  acre  averaged  XI.  18s.  Od,  at 
against  £3,  0a.  3d.  in  all  England,  Nearly  one  fifth  of 
the  land  waa  owned  by  1C  proprietora : — To  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  belonged  48,467  acres ;  Hon.  Mark  Holla.  Steven- 
stone,  Torrington,  46,088 ;  Duke  of  Bedford,  23.607 ;  Earl 
el  Devon,  Powderham  Cattle.  30,588 ;  Earl  Forteaoue. 
Csstle  Hill,  30,171 j  Lord  Poltimorc,  Court  Hall,  17,047 ; 
1.  W.  Knight,  Exmoor,  1 6,903  ;  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  Eggee- 
ford  House,  16,414 t  Sir  George  Stanley,  Bart,  Hartiand 


Abbey,  16,144 ;  Sir  T.D.AcIend,  Bart,  Killerton,16.018 
Lord  Clinton,  Hranton  Batchville,  14,431 ;  Sir  Masaoy 
Lopes,  Bart.,  Mariatow,  11,977  ;  M.  Preston,  Chulmleigh, 
11,380;  Sir  W.  P.  Oaraw,  Bart,,  Newton  Abbot,  10,889; 
and  Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  Bart,  Haldon  House,  10,109. 
Iiuiustrua. — Devonshire  has  few  manufactures,  and  no 


pottery  at  Bovey  Tracy,  manufacturing  white,  printed,  and 
painted  ware ;  and  another  at  Wttcombe,  where  the  pro- 
ductions are  finer  and  more  artistic.  Blankets  and  serges 
are  msds  at  Bnckfastleigh  and  at  Asbburton,  and  tha 
factories  employ  many  hands.  At  Tiverton  there  is  an 
extensive  lace-making  factory.  The  manufacture  of 
Honiton  lsce.mado  by  hand  on  the  pillow,  it  now  confined 
to  Beer  and  tome  other  villages  on  the  8.E.  const 
Shoes  and  boots,  chiefly  for  export,  are  made  at  Crediton. 
The  greatest  industrial  works  in  the  county  however,  art 
the  vast  Government  establishments  at  Plymouth  and 
Devon  port—  the  victualling  yard,  and  the  dockyard.  The 
convict  prisons  in  Dartmoor  may  also  be  regarded  as  an 
industrial  establishment.  They  were  built  for  French 
prisoneri  iu  1809,  and  in  1800  were  adapted  for  receiv- 
ing convicts.  Since  that  year  mora  than  100  acres 
round  the  prisons  have  been  brought  into  cultivation 
under  convict  labour;  and  1000  acres  mora  were  added 
to  the  prison  land*  in  1871.  In  addition  to  the  old 
buildings,  a  large  prison,  arranged  on  the  latest  principles, 
was  erected  in  1873. 

The  fisheries  of  Devonshire  are  in  no  way  so  important 
at  thoae  of  Cornwall.  Aoont  200  trawlers  belong  to  the 
port  of  Brixham,  the  head  quartan  of  tha  fisheries  of  Tor 
Bay.  Herrings  and  mackerel  visit  the  coasts  in  their 
seasons,  but  not  in  the  vast  eboala  known  farther  west 
It  may  be  said  that  trawling  is  the  main  feature  of  tha 
Devonshire  fishery  whilst  saining  and  driving  characterize 
that  of  Cornwall. 

Hilary. — The  British  tribes  inhabiting  this  western 
portion  of  the  island  are  called  Dumnanii  by  Ptolemy  ; 
and  Dtmmonia,  or  Summon  ia,  the  Latinised  name  of 
a  kingdom  which  long  remained  independent  after  the 
arrival  and  early  conquests  of  the  West  Saxons,  seems 
to  be  identical  with  the  Cymric  Dyfnaint,  which  survives  in 
the  present  Devon.  The  Saxon  settlers,  as  they  advanced 
into  the  country,  called  themselves  Defense,  »'.«.,  men 
of  Devon  or  Dyfnaint,  thus  adopting  the  British  name, 
and  indicating  the  broad  difference  between  their  settle- 
ments la  such  a  district  ss  Devon,  where  British  influence 
so  long  survived,  and  where  they  came  ae  Christians,  and 
those  in  southern  or  eastern  England,  where  the  Britont 
were  either  expelled  or  exterminated.  In  Devonshire  the 
Christian  Britons  became  subjects  of  the  Christian  Saxons. 
"  The  Celtic  element  can  be  traced  from  the  Somersetshire 
Axe,  the  last  heathen  frontier,  to  the  extremities  of  Corn- 
wall, of  course  increasing  in  amount  as  we  reach  the  lands 
which  ware  more  recently  conquered,  and  therefore  lass 
perfectly  Tentoniied.  Devonshire  is  leas  Celtic  than  Corn- 
wall, and  Somersetshire  is  lees  Celtic  than  Devonshire ;  but 
not  one  of  the  three  conntiea  can  be  called  a  pure  Tentonu 
land,  like  Kent  or  Norfolk''  (E.  A.  Freeman).     Celtic 

and  especially  oi 
are  trnly  Saxon. 

For  some  time  after  the  landing  of  William  L  and  tha 
battle  of  Hastings,  tha  western  conntiea  remained  undis- 
turbed. In  the  spring  of  1068  Exeter  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  tha  Conqueror,  who  built  a  castle  there,  which  was 
besieged  in  1137  by  Stephen  for  three  months.  In  1469 
Exeter,  which  waa  Lancastrian,  was  besieged  for  twelve 
days  by  the  Yorkists,  but  held  out  successfully ;  sad  in  1497 
the  city  was  again  besieged  by  Parkin  Warbeck.     A  mora 
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important  siege  occurred  in  1519,  when  the  western 
counties  tom  in  defence  of  what  in  called  the  "  old 
religion-"  This  lasted  for  35  days.  Both  Exeter  and 
Plymouth  were  besieged  for  many  months  during  tha  aril 
war  of  the  Commonwealth.  Thia  was  a  period  of  consider- 
able disturbance  in  the  west.  Tha  golden  am  of  Devon- 
ahira  is,  however,  that  of  Elisabeth.  Drake,  Hawkins, 
Raleigh,  and  the  Gilberts,  besides  a  host  of  others,  wan  all 
of  Devonshire;  and  the  history  of  the  county  at  that  time  is 
bound  op  with  the  story  of  its  harbour*  and  seaside  towns, 
and  is  in  dose  connection  with  the  general  history  of 
England.  It  waa  from  Plymouth  that  the  English  ships 
sailed  for  the  attack  and  dispersion  of  tha  .Armada,  the 
near  approach  of  which  was  there  first  made  certain.  The 
landing  of  William  of  Orange  at  Brixham,  Notamunr  6, 
1088,  is  perhaps  the  event  most  franght  with  important 
results  which  has  taken  place  in  tie  western  counties. 

Anliqvitiei. — In  primeval  antiquities  Devonshire  is  not 
so  rich  as  Cornwall;  but  Dartmoor  abounds  in  rernaine 
of  the  highest  interest,  the  most  peculiar  of  Which  are  the 
long  parallel  «lignTmmt«  of  upright  atones,  which,  on  a 
small  scale,  resemble  those  of  Caraac  in  Brittany.  On 
Dartmoor  the  lines  are  invariably  straight,  and  ere  found 
in  direct  connection  with  cairns,  and  with  circles  which  are 
probably  sepulchral.  These  atone  avenues  are  vary 
numerous.  Of  the  so-called  sacred  circles  the  best 
examples  ere  the  "  Longstonea  "  on  Scorhill  down,  and  the 
"Grey  Wethers "  wider  Sittaford  tor.  By  far  tho  finest 
cromlech  is  the  "  Spinster's  Bock  "  at  Drewsteignton,  a 
three-pillared  cromlech  which  may  well  be  compared  with 
those  of  Cornwall  There  are  numerous  maanhin  or  single 
upright  stones;  a  large  dolmen  or  holed  stone  lies  in  the  bed 
of  the  Teign,  near  the  Scorhill  circle ;  and  rook  basins  occur 
on  thesnmmit  of  nearly  every  tor  on  Dartmoor  (the largest 
are  on  Keator,  and  on  Heltor,  above  the  Teign),  It  is, 
however,  tolerably  evident  that  these  have  been  produced 
by  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  granite,  and  that 
the  dolmen  in  the  Teign  la  due  to  the  action  of  the  river. 
Clusters  of  hut  foundations,  circular,  and'  formed  of  rude 
granite  blocks,  are  frequent ;  'the  best  example  of  such  a 
primitive  village  ia  at  Betworthy,  near  Chagford;  " 
type  resembles  that  of  East  Cornwall.  Walled  inoloi 
or  pounds,  occur  in  many  places.;  Grimspound  it  the 
remarkable.  Trackways,  or  boundary  lines,  ran  across 
Dartmoor  in  many  directions;  and  the  rude  bridges, 
formed  of  great  slab*  of  granite,  deserve  notice.  All  these 
remains  are  on  Dartmoor.  Scattered  over  the  county  are 
numerous  large  hill  castles  and  camps, — all  earthworks,  and 
all  apparently  of  the  British  period.  Roman  relics  have 
been  found  from  time  to  time  at  Exeter  (Itea  Damjuni- 
ortim),  the  only  large  Roman  station  in  the  county. 

Euildingi. — Tha  churches  are  for  the  moat  part  of  the 
Perpendicular  period,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  11th 
to  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Exeter  Cathedral  is  of 
n  exception,  the  whole  (except  the  Norman  towers) 


and  tha  skill  displayed  often  very  great.     Granite  c 


re  frequent,  the  finest  and  earliest  being  that  of  Copleatona, 
near  Crediton.  Monastic  remains  are  scanty ;  the  principal 
fragments '  are   those   at   Tor,    Backrest,   Tavistock,   and 


Buckland  Abbeys.  Ammw  ilmuealilo  boil  dings  the  nouses 
of  Wear  Gifford  (15th  century),  Bradley  (16th  century), 
Dartington  (15th),  Bradneld  (Elizabethan),  and*  Holeombe 
Bogus  (Ehaabethan)  deserve  notice.  JThe  ruined  castles  of 
Okehamptori  (Edward  I.),  Exeter  (with  vast  British  earth- 
works), Berry  Forneroy  {Henry  111,  and  with  ruins  of  a 


large  Tudor  mansion),  Totnu  (Henry  IH),  and  Comptoa 
(early  15th  century),  are  all  interesting  and  picturesque. 

The  (tiaUct  of  Devonshire  belong?,  of  course,  to  thai 
West  Saxon  division  ;  but  the  mixture  of  races  here  wse, 
aa  lias  been  said,  considerable ,  and  in  the  language  aa  well 
as  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  people  Celtio  words  and  ideas  are 
found  closely  united  witu  those  of  Teutonic  origin. 

The  rpuaopa!  we  for  Devonshire  waa  at  first  esteblisued 
it  Crediton,  la  90S  Tbe  ancient  Cornish  see,  wliicb 
had  existed  during  the  British  independence  of  Cornwall, 
was  afterwards  united  to  tiiat  of  Crediton  ;  and  in  1000 
the  place  of  the  uurtei  ares  nsa  removed  by  the  Confessor 
from  Crediton  to  Exeter.  There  was  no  further  change 
until  1876,  when  the  Cornish  see  wat  again  separated 
from  that  of  Devonsnne,  and  the  pase  of  it  hxed  at 
Truro.  The  diocese  of  Exeter  is  now  tbanfcie  confined  to 
Devonshire. 

Devonshire  ia  in  the  western  circuit,  and  tbe  assises  are 
held  at  Exeter.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter  aasnonasnd  22 
petty  sessional  divisions.  The  city  of  Exeter,  ■  county  of 
itself,  and  the  boroughs  of  Barnstaple,  Bidelord,  Dart- 
mouth, Devonport,  Plymouth,  South  Morton,  Tiverton,  and 
Totnea  Lava  commissions  of  tha  peace,  and.  with  the 
exception  of  Totnes,  separate  courts  of  quarter  sessions, 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  the  vice-wardou  of  the 
stannaries  extends  over  the  county  of  Devon  aa  wall  aa 
that  of  Cornwall.  There  are  23  lieutenancy  subdivisions. 
For  the  purposes  of  parliamentary  election,  Devonshire  is 
divided  into  east,  north,  and  south— -each  of  which  divisions 
returns  2  county  members.  The  city  of  Exeter,  in  East 
Deron,  returns  2 ;  Barnstaple  and  Tiverton,  in  North 
Devon,  2  each;  Devonport  and  Plymouth,  in  South 
Devon,  2  each;  and  Tavistock,  also  in  South  Devon, 
returns  1  member.  There  are  thus  altogether  IT  members 
returned  for  Devonshire. 

One  of  tbe  earliest  railways  in  England  was  that  from 
Plymouth  to  tha  prisons  at  Prince  Town  on  Dartmoor, 
opened  in  1820.  It  waa,  and  is,  used  only  by  horse  can. 
The  county  ia  now  well  intersected  by  railways.  Of  canal*, 
the  most  important  (and,  except "  Morton's  Learn,"  running 
from  near  Peterborough  to  Uie  see,  the  most  ancient  in 
England)  is  the  Emter  Ship  canal,  cut  in  tho  reign  of  Henry 
Yin.,  and  extended  in  1826.  It  ia  about  six  miles  in 
length,  and  connects  the  city  of  Exeter  with  tbe  month  of 
the  River  Exe.  Tiverton  is  connected  with  Taunton  by 
the  Grand  Western  canal,  23  miles  long;  and  a  canal  com- 
pleted in  1817  connects  Tavistock  with  the  Tamar. 

The  principal gaiilanm'ttiaU  in  Devonshire  areSelrram 
(earl  of  Motley),  Maristow .  (Sir  Mnseey  Lopes,  Bait), 
Kitley  (Baldwin  Bastard,  EsqA  Stover  (duke  of  Somerset), 
Ugbrooke  (Lord  Clifford),  Haldon  (Sir  Iawrence  Palk, 
Bart.},  Mamhead  (Sir  Lidetone  Newman,  Bart.),  Powderham 
Castle  (earl  of  Deron),  Eillerton  (Sir  Thomas  Aoland. 
Bart),  Bictou  (Lady  Boile),  Oestle  Hill  (Earl  FortascoeX 
Tawitock  (Sir  Bourohier  Wrey,  Barb),  and  Eggeaf ord  (earl 
of  Portsmouth).  There  are  many  leaser  houses  noticeable 
for  beauty  of  situation  or  for  the  ornamental  grounds  in 
which  they  stand.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
are  Endslaigh  (duke  of  Bedford),  near  Tavistock,  command- 
ing some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tamar,  and  Buckland  Court,  on  the  Dart  (Baldwin  Bastard 


and  the  smaller  towns  of  Crediton,  Honiton,  Axwinster, 
Ashbuxion,  and  Newton  Abbot 

Populatum.— The  total  population  of  Devonshire  in  1801 
'    '  to  007,088  persons;  in  18G1  to  08*,373;  and  in 


1ST1  to  601.314.  of  whom  385.348 

female*.  There  wan,  at  the  lut  census,  on  aa  average 
0  36  peraon*  toauacre,  or  3-75  acre*  to  each  penon.  The 
nnmber  of  inhabited  bouaeawa*  1  OS. 900.  There  w< 
samba*  and  33  hundred*.  The  population  of  the 
in  1801  wai  .110.308  peiaoni ;  so  that  the  increaa 
that  time  haa  been  at  the  rate  of  77  for  every  hundred 
Of  the  S3  counties  in  England  and  Wales.  Devonshire  is 
now  the  ninth  in  point  of  population.  The  comparative 
density  of  the  population  is  considerably  below  the  average. 
In  England  generally  there  are  389  peraou  to  every  square 
mile  ;  in  Davmisliire  the  number  it  not  more  than  333. 

JJOluwrnp**.— The  bat  anna!  history  of  the  oountv  is  etffl 
that  which  forms  part  of    Lytonts  liana   MmH  (lUS). 
Folwbala'a  ATM.   ofDtum  (17M-S8)  n  never  cerardftad, 
*       ""  -  •  -  '    oaioatl 


D  E  V  — 1>  E  W 

and  31 6.1  H 
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sad  lint  printed  is  ISIS,  is  onrions  end  important.  lMnno'i 
Worlkia  of  Doha,  a  vary  valuable  book.  wsa  int  pabbabad  in 
1701.  and  (n  reprinted  in  1810.     OlWs  Jfcaas&m  iUsawti 


tow*  (IMS)  is  valuable  for  tas    hirtorr  of  thi  i 
foundation!  in  bath  IWra  tnd  Cornwall.     Then  en  n 


It 


.—J*  of  Hjmouth  (1871)  and  of  Denmwt  (IMS)  WO. 

Worth.     Mrs  Bray's  BorJtn  of  ti*  Towor  and  Tan.   8  Tola., 
IMS.  is  fall  and  intonating,  and  couUin.  ranch  information  mlat- 

Sea  Dartmoor.     Bows'*  JannaeiitaWaa a/Us  Jar—! tfDoTtmter 
18.  and  later  edition.)  i.  rtiil  the  moat  ampfcta  bock  or.  that 
district;  bat  a  gnat  amonnt  of  important  u 
noor  endtDtheceauty  in  general  will  Miami 


•rrelatfagtoD 
tha  MM  Tolai 


aoten  to  Caniutene  mm 
For  the  grolcgj  of  the  county  nfnrrac*  ahoald 

very  valuaol.  papers  of  Mr  PBDgi-lIyin  the  Tna ...._  .„  ... 

DrmmMn  Amsdlim,  and  in  the  Jnnul  o/Ou  Otologic!  SocHI*. 
Tht  papen  of  Itr  Ormerod  and  of  Mr  Vicary  in  the  bum  Journal* 
n  alas  of  gnat  issportaaca.   The  fullest  antral  notice  la,  hows 
- — i  itt  the  JUrrrt  m  Or-  --*■-■  -  —        -    - 


to  be  found  in  the  Se/oH  m  On  QtSogtef  ConnaaB,  Una*,' 
and  IVot  Brmtmt,  by  Sir  H.  J.  Do  Is  Beche,  ISM.  Mumy's 
Handbook  fnr  Tramllttfin  Dim  and  Cornwall  {8th  ei,  187!) 
■mat  alas  lie  mentioned  u  (nil  of  naafnl  information.     (E.  J.  K.) 

DEVONSHIRE,  WouiM  Civxitoish,  Fotjbtb  East, 
and  RUT  Dura  or  (1640-1707),  distinguished  aa  a 
rtritttman  and  patriot,  born  in  1640,  wai  the  eldeat  ion  of 
the  third  earl  After  completing  hie  education  be  made 
the  tonr  of  Europe  according  to  the  custom  of  young  men 
of  hie  rank;  being  accompanied  on  his  travels  by  Dr 
KQligrew.  On  hi*  return  he  obtained,  in  1661,  a  seat  in 
Parliament  for  the  county  of  Darby,  and  soon  became  con 
irpicnoni  aa  one  of  the  moat  determined  and  daring 
opponent!  of  the  general  policy  of  the  court  In  1678  he 
wta  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of 
impeachment  against  the  lord-treasurer  Danby.  In  1679 
he  was  re-elected  for  Derby,  and  made  a  privy  councillor 
by  Cbarle*  11  ;  but  he  soon  withdrew  from  the  board  with 
bis  friend  Lord  Russell,  whan  he  found  that  the  Romish 
hhiieat  anitorsaly  prevailed.  He  carried  up  to  the  Houee 
of  Lord*  the  article*  of  impeachment  against  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Benton,  for  hi*  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceeding*  ia 
the  Court  of  King's  Band ;  and  whan  tna  King  declared 
bis  lassaTailon  not  to  sign  the  bill  for  winding  the  duke 
of  Jerk,  afterward*  Jama*  IX,  he  moved  in  the  Houee  of 
OofararemliuUKHUmigUbebiorigMmforthsBsaooiatioD 
of  all  hi*  majesty*  Protettant  subject*.     Ha  also  openly 


e  king's  counsellor*,  and  Toted  for  i 
»  laaasWl  them.  He  appeared  irnlef  once  of  Lord  Ru**dl 
at  ana  trial,  at  a  time  when  it  wai  scarcely  more  criminal 
to  be  aa  aearaanllesj  than  a  wstaaaa  Aftor  the  condemna- 
tion rjes^retiiButQiostpcarriblo  proof  of  bio  attachment  by 
orferirej  to  ennhacge  clothes  with  Lord  Russell  in  the 
prison,  remain  in  Ms  place,  and  bo  allow  him  to  effect  hie 


hasty  and  imprudent  act  of  which  hie  enemies  knew  how 
to  anil  themselves.  Eaaeying  that  ha  had  received  an 
iuulting  look  in  Urn  preeenee  chamber  from  Colonel 
Colepepper,  a  iwaggarer  wheae  attendance  at  court  the 
king  encouraged,  he  immediately  avenged  the  affront  by 
challenging  the  colonel,  and,  ou  the  (Jinllenge  being  rrfuaed, 
striking  him  with  hi*  cane.  This  offence  waa  punished  by 
a  She  of  £30.000.  which  was  an  enormous  eum  even  to 
one  of  the  earl's  princely  fortune.  Not  being  able  to  pay 
he  wa*  imprisoned  in  the  King's  Bench,  from  which  he  n 
relsaoed  only  on  signing  a  bond  for  the  whole  amount. 
Thi*  wa*  afterward*  cancelled  by  King  William.  After 
hi*  diachaige  the  earl  went  for  a  time  to  Chataworth,  where 
be  occupied  himself  with  architectural  improvements  on  his 
mansion.  The  Revolution  again  brought  him  into  pro- 
minence. He  waa  one  of  the  aeren  who  signed  the 
original  paper  inviting  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  Holland, 


and  waa  the  first  nobleman  who  appeared  in 
him  at  hi*  landing.  He  recured  the  Order  of  the  Carter 
on  the  oocation  of  the  coronation,  and  wa*  made  lord  high 
etawart  of  the  new  court  In  1691  he  accompanied  King 
William  on  hit  visit  to  Holland.  He  wai  created  roarqui* 
of  Hartington  and  duke  of  Devonshire  in  1694  by  William 
and  Mary,  on  the  lame  day  on  which  the  heed  of  the  home 
of  Russell  wa*  created  duke  of  Bedford.  Thui,  to 
quote  Uaeanlay,  "  the  two  great  house*  of  Russell  and 
CaTeadiib,  which  had  long  been  closely  connected  by 
friendship  and  by  marriage,  by  common  opinions,  common 
"  ring*,  and  common  triumphs,  received  on  the  same 
,  the  highest  honour  which  it  it  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  confer.''  His  latt  public  ■ervice  wa*  miirting 
to  conclude  the  union  with  Scotland,  for  negotiating  which 
ha  and  hi*  son,  the  marquis  of  Hartington,  had  been 
appointed  among  the  commissioners  by  Queen  Anna,  He 
died  on  the  18th  August  1707,  and  ordered  the  following 
—  ■-  be  put  on  hia  monument : — 
Wiflielmui  Dux  Devon, 


DEW.    See  KarconoLOfrr. 

DEWBERRY,  srwcm*  main:  a  deciduous  trailing  plant, 
allied  to  the  brambU.  of  the  natural  order  Sataeta.  It  la 
wood*,  budges,  and  the  border*  of  Sold*  in 
ies  of  Europe.  Toe  leave*  are 
and  of  a  dusky  green ;  the 
flower*,  which  appear  in  June  and  July,  are  white,  or  pel* 
roes  coloured.  The  fruit  is  larae,  and  closely  embraced  by 
the  calyx,  and  consists  of  few  grains,  which  are  black,  with 
n ;  it  ha*  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  and  i* 
a  kind  of  wiue. 
TJEWES,   8n   Bimomtjb    (1603-1660),    antiqnariaa. 


Chancery,  possessed  a  large 
a  libaral  education  at  the 


endeavouring  to  carry  it 
'  ig  historical 
Lnshing  and 

satisfying  part  of  hnman  knowledge,"  in  the  Tower  of 
London  and  elsewhere.  The  chief  results  of  thi*  labour 
wet*  hi*  valuable  collection  of  records — originals  and  tran- 
acript* — which  now  form  part  of  the  Harhian  cotleotioa  in 
theBritiahHus»uin,andlii*yba»Tta^o/o^d*P^TOa™t» 
e«  At  raya  o/  tea***  JWaaostA.  which.  tfcou*>  completed  i* 
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1639,  was  lint  published  b;"  his  nephew,  Pud  Bowse,  in 
1682.  Hit  means  had  been  considerably  increased  by  hit 
marriage  with  so  heiress  in  1626,  hod  after  which  he  pro- 
eared  the  honour  of  knighthood.  One  of  hi*  inmiy  foibles 
nt  a  desire  to  establish  for  himself  an  aristocratic  lineage, 
end  his  effurte  to  do  this,  in  spite  of  the  feet  he  is  forced 
to  admit,  tliat  he  does  not  know  who  his  greatgrandfather 
oas,are  very  amusing.  In  1639  he  became  high  sheriff  of 
Suffolk,  and  in  1611  ha  was  made  a  baronet  Id  the  inter- 
vening year  he  entered  the  Long  Parliament  as  member 
far  Sadbory.  Here  ha  obtained  a  peculiar  place  for  him- 
self by  his  whimsicality,  and  his  parade  of  his  knowledge 
oif  neorda,  which  he  quoted  at  first  in  nearly  every  debate, 
lometimw  relevantly,  but  oftener  not.  He  was  treated  for 
a  time  with  a  sort  of  amused  tolerance,  bat  ultimately  his 
innumerable  interferences  with  the  conduct  of  business  had 
to  be  checked     He  was  not  a  very  warm  adherent  of  the 


excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons  by  "Pride's  Purge" 
iu  1648.     Hedisdon  the  18th  April  1650.     The  A  ulabio- 

rphp  and  CorrapOTtdena  of  Sir  Simtrndi  D'Ewa,  edited 
J.  O.  Hallinell,  was  published  in  1846,  and  possesses 
considerable  historical  value.  Hneh  mora  important,  how- 
ever, ere  his  manuscript  notes  of  the  Long  Parliament 
describing  its  sittings  between  164j  and  1645  with  great 
graphic  power  and  minuteness  of  detail.  They  form  five 
volumes  of  the  Harleian  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  have  been  largely  drawn  npon  by  John  Forster  and 
other  writers  on  the  period  of  the  Long  Parliament 

DB  WETTE,  Wiwbm  Mahtin  Lkbibeobt  (1780- 
1849),  a  distinguished  German  theologian,  was  born  on  the 
12th  January  1780,  at  Oils,  near  Weimar,  where  his  father 
wee  clergyman,  After  receiving  his  preliminary  education 
at  a  local  school  he  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  at  Weimar, 
a  town  which  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  literary  glory. 
Here,  as  he  himself  testified  in  glowing  terms  many  yean 
later,  he  was  much  influenced  by  intercourse  with  Harder, 
who  as  "  ephorusr"  frequently  visited  the  gymnasium  and 
ined    the   pupils.      In    1799    he    entered    on.   his 


■e  than  any  other  he  derived  the  tendency  to  free 
1  •     ,  i  •       |  an  expositor 

e  his  spiritual 
fatheia,  hut  the  relationship  was  entirely  one  of  spirit  and 
aim ;  in  method  and  results  he  occupied  an  independent 
and  almost  solitary  position  among  German  theologians. 
Having  taken  his  doctor's  degree,  Do  Wette  at  ones  com' 
menced,  according  to  German  custom,  the  career  of  a 
"  privat-doocnt "  at  Jena,  which,  however,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  continue  long.  In  1807  he  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1810  he  was  transferred 
to  a  similar  chair  in  the  newly-founded  university  of 
Berlin,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  in  1819  on  account 
of  his  having  written  a  letter  of  consolation  to  the  mother 
of  Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kotiebne.  The  letter  was 
defensible,  though  it  drew  a  distinction  between,  the 
morality  of  the  deed  and  of  the  doer  which  many  were  not 
prepared  to  admit,  and  a  petition  in  its  author's  favour  wss 
presented  by  the  senate  of  the  university.  ,  The  king,  how- 
aver,  proved  inexorable,  and  a  decree  was  issued  not  only 
depriving  De  Wette  of  the  chair,  but  banishing  him  from 
the  Prussian  kingdom.  He  retired  for  a  time  to  Weimar, 
where  he  occupied  bis  enforced  leisure  in  the  preparation 
of  bia  edition  of  Luther,  and  in  writing  the  romance 
T/uodor Oder  dit  Wtihe  da  Zumfttn  (Berlin,  1822),in  which 
he  describes  the  education  of  an  evangelical  pastor.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  made  his  first,  essay  in  preaching,  and 
proved  himself  to  be  possessed  of  very  popular  gifts.     An 


invitation  to  a  pastoral  charge  in  Brunswick  was  under  his 
consideration,  whan  the  offer  in  1822  of  the  chair  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Basal,  which  had  been  re- 
organised four  years  before,  opened  up  to  him  a  still  more 
oongeniel  inhere.  Though  his  appointment  bad  been 
strongly  opposed  by  the  orthodox  party,  De  Watte  soon 
won  for  himself  a  position  of  great  influence  both  in  the 
university  and  in  the  community  of  BaseL  He  was  early 
admitted  a  citizen,  and  received  many  proofs  of  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow- townsmen ;  and  the  university  owed  mnch  of 
its  recovered  strength,  particularly  in  the  theological  faculty, 
to  his  individual  efforts.  Ha  died  on  the  16th  June 
1649,  being  rector  of  the  university  at  the  time. 

Da  Wette'a  chief  work  as  a  theologian  was  in  the 
department  of  biblical  criticism  and  exegesis,  though  he 
made  valuable  contributions  to  other  branches  of  theology. 
In  fact  his  range  was  unusually  extensive,  and  he  did  much 
by  precept  as  well  as  by  example  to  widen  the  limita  of 
theological  culture.  He  bad  considerable  poetic  faculty, 
and  wrote  a  drama  in  three  acts,  entitled  Die  Enfagung 
(Berlin,  1823).  He  had  an  intelligent  interest  in  art,  and 
devoted  much  attention  to  ecclesiastical  music  and 
architecture.  As  a  biblical  critic  he  is  sometimes  classed 
with  the  destructive  school,  but  bis  position  was  unique, 
and  cannot  be  accurately  defined  by  merely  referring 
him  to  a  leader  or  a  school.  In  the  work  of  interpretation 
ha  strove  to  keep  himself  entirely  free  from  dogmatio 
prepossessions,  and  ha  was  fearless  in  recognizing  end 
grappling  with  difficulties ;  but  lie  was  prevented  by  bis 
deeper  spirituality  from  identifying  himself  with  the  hard 
and  uncompromising  rationalism  of  Paulas,  and  on  the 
other  hand  his  unfettered  critical  method  separated  him 
distinctly  from  the  eapernaturalist  or  strictly  orthodox 
school  of  interpreters.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  each 
school  has  classed  him  with  the  followers  of  the  other,  as 
be  himself  predicted  would  be  the  case  in  the  preface 
to  bis  Chrutliche  SitttnliAre.  His  works  are  generally 
admitted  to  be  marked  by  great  exegetica]  skill,  unusual 
power  of  condensation,  and  uniform  fairness.  Accordingly 
they  possess  an  element  of  permanent  value  which  is  little 
affected  by  the  progress  of  criticism.  The  following  is  % 
list  of  the  most  important  of  them  : — 

Btttrtgi  Bit  SMtitiait  *n  dot  Alia  Tata-aunt  (S  vela  l£B6-7]"j 
Corruiumlar  tier  die  iWnn  (1611),  which  his  passed  tlrougii 
severs!  editions,  »nd  is  Itul  regarded  ssofhigh  authority  ;  L/hrinuA 
der  EtbrtiKkjodMis*  ArrAcnlafii  (1814) ;  VeUr  Beligiim  *nd 
"»ii(181llj,aworkol " 


IWwi.(I 


work  of  gnat  impartuea  u  shotting  its  author's 


*sas 


See  Higenhach  In  Hence/i  Xnd-Eatgdifadi*,  Locke's  W.  M, 
L.  Dt  IPilU,nirfrmidKhafatcJitrErtnamma[lSm),  usdadlen. 
ktl'l  W.  M.  L.  Be  Wtlit  ustf  Hit  Bedeittuna  liner  Titelofit  ftr 
mum  Ztit  (1B«>. 

DE  WINTER,  Jm  Wnim  (I7ECM812),  Dutch 
admiral,  was  born  at  the  Texal  in  1750.  He  entered  the 
navy  at  the  age  of  twelve,  bat  after  twenty-five  years  of 
honourable  service  be  had  attained  no  higher  rank  than 
that  of  lieutenant.  In  1 787  he  took  part  with  the  Revolu- 
tionists, and  on  the  failure  of  their  efforts  fled  lo  France. 
He  then  entered  the  French  army,  and  served  under 
Dumouries  and  Pichegrn  in  the  campaigns  of  1792  and 
1793.  In  1796  he  returned  to  Holland  and  was  appointed 
rcar-admiiaL  In  the  following  year  he  attained  the  rank 
of  vice-admiral,  and  was  named  commander  of  the  fleet  at 
the  TexeL  The  moat  memorable  event  in  his  career  was  the 
battle  of  the  Texel,  fought  on  the  11th  of  October  1797,  in 
which  after  a  gallant  struggle  the  Dutch  Beet  was  defeated 
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liberated  by  otc bangs ;  and  hi*  conduct  in 
declared  by  a  corrodl  of  investigation  to  hare  nobly  main- 
tained Uu  honour  of  the  Dutch  flag.  He  held  the  port  of 
mini-iter -plenipotentiary  to  the  French  republic  from  1798 

to  1802,  when  he  1 ll  the  command  of  the  Dutch 

fleet  He  wsa  employed  in  suppressing  the  piracies  of  the 
Tripolitens,  and  negotiated  *  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Government.  Ha  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Louis 
Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland,  and  afterwards  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon  L  By  the  former  be  was  created  ocunt  of 
TTui  —hi  end  made  coinmandsr-in-chielof  his  anniea  by  sea 
and  land  ;  and  by  the  latter  he  was  narnffd  grand  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  inspector-general  of  the  coasts  est 
the  North  Sea,  and  in  1811  commander  of  the  Texel  fleet. 
De  Winter  died  at  Paris,  Jane  2,  1813,  and  hie  remain* 
were  buried  in  the  Pantheon  at  the  public  expanse. 

DE  WITT,  Cohnxltdh  (1623-1679),  brother  of  the 
more  celebrated  John  De  Witt,  was  born  at  Dort  in  1623. 
hi  1650  ha  became  burgomaster  of  hie  native  town,  and 
member  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  Wert  Friasland.  He 
was  throughout  life  closely  associated  with  his  brother, 
whose  opinion*  he  shared,  and  whom  he  supported  with 

rat  ability  end  vigour.  Of  the  eight  deputies  appointed 
1673  to  accompany  the  naval  and  nulitarx  commanders, 
he  wis  the  one  selected  to  go  with  De  Buyter,  and  in 
action  he  displayed  remarkable  courage,  as  he  had  done 
under  similar  circumstances  in  1667.  Compelled  by  sick- 
ness to  leave  the  fleet,  he  found  on  his  return  to  Dort  that 


b  waa  forced  in  his  sick-room  to 
name  the  initials 
V.C.  MmAi).  *  Bee  next  article. 

DE  WITT,  John  (1625-1673),  an  illustrious  Dutch 
statesman,  waa  bom  at  Dort  in  1625.  He  waa  carefully 
educated,  and  early  displayed  remarkable  talents.  A  work 
entitled Elfmaita  Lintanm  Oanxtnim, published  inl6D0, 
■  sttributed  to  him.  His  father  waa  a  member  of  the 
States  General  of  Holland  and  West  Frieeland,  and  well 
known  a*  a  bif  ter  opponent  of  the  house  of  Orange,  which 
bill  gradually  fcquired  almost  regal  functions.  William  II- 1 
prince  of  Orange,  died  in  1650;  and  aa  his  son,  afterwards 
William  HL  of  England,  waa  an  infant,  the  Republican 
party  easily  won  predominant,  De  Witt  waa  made 
pensionary  of  Dort,  and  in  that  position  so  distinguished 
tfasaatf  by  his  eloquence,  firmness,  and  sagacity,  th«*  in 
1652,  ■iHinnefc  only  twenty-seven  yean  of  age,  he  became 
grind  pensionary  of  Holland.  He  held  this  position 
for  shout  twenty  years,  during  which  he  controlled  the 
policy  of  the  United  Provinces.  He  inherited  his  father's 
intense  jealousy  of  thsOnmgo  family,  and  steadily  laboured 
to  prevent  it  from  ever  again  rising  to  power.  When  he 
became  grand  pensionary  the  United  Provinces, we  re  at 
■u  with  England.  .  He  had  always  disapproved  of  this 
conflict,  and  in  1351  succeeded  in  bringing  about  peace, 
mnceding  to  Cromwell  his  demands  with  respect  to  the 
honours  due  to  the  English  flag.  The  treaty  included  a 
secret  article,  providing  that  no  member  of  the  house  of 
Orange  should  in  future  be  elected  stadtholder  or  grand 
admiral.  De  Witt  was  afterwards  accused  of  baring 
suggested  this  condition  to  Cromwell ;  but  the  latter  waa 
also  opposed  to  the  claims  of  a  family  which,  waa  nearly 
allied  to  the  Stuarts. 

After  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  who  had  been 
exposed  to  many  affronts  daring  his  residence  in  Holland, 
De  Witt  cultivated  the  friendship  of  France ;  and  in  1661 
i  treaty  waa  concluded  by  which  that  country  and  the 
Hailed  Provinces  granted  to  each  other  freedom  of 
MMmami  In  their  respective  ports, — the  Dutch  gusraa tee- 


ing to  the  French  the  possession  of  Dunkirk,  and  the 
"  'the  Dutch  the  right  of  fishing  off 

nd  Ireland.     The  latter  provi- 
irritation  in    England ;  and  it  was 
by  the  incessant  quarrels  of  English  and  Dutch 
t  i  an  the  Quinee  Coast,  each  desiring  to  have  a 

monopoly  in  the  trade  of  slaves  and  gold  dart.  War  was 
declared  In  1665 ;  and  in  a  battle  off  Lowestoft  the  Dntch 
fleet  waa  defeated,  the  remnant  taxing  shelter  in  the  Texel 
Antwerp  was  the  only  port  at  which  it  could  be  refitted, 
and  the  moat  experienced  pitota  decided  that  it  was 
impossible  the  vessels  oould  be  removed  thither.  De  Witt 
himself,  however,  with  splendid  courage,  undertook  the 
teak,  and  not  only  accomplished  it,  but  in  a  very  short 
time  had  the  fleet  onoe  more  ready  for  action.  After  two 
■OK  battles,  in  which  the  Dutch  well  sustained  their  feme 
for  skill  and  bravery,  De  Witt  entered  upon  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  the  Peace  of  Breda  in  1667. 

Meanwhile,  by  dint  of  severe  labour,  he  introduced  order 
into  the  financial  system  of  the  coontry ;  and  in  1667  the 
chief  object  of  his  life  seemed  to  be  attained,  for  owing  to 
hie  efforts  a  Perpetual  Edict  waa  passed  proclaiming  the 
office  of  stadtholder  for  ever  abolished.  At  this  time, 
however,  a  great  danger  threatened  the  Bepublia  In  1667 
Louis  XIV.  invaded  the  Spanish  Netherlands  j  and  it  waa 
clear  that  if  the  war  ended  in  the  annexation  of  that 
conntry  to  France  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  the 
Jsajsanaossnei  of  the  United  Provinces.  De  Witt  mads 
secret  bat  rapid  preparations  for  resistance,  and  appealed  to 
England  to  support  Holland  in  curbing  French  ambition. 
Notwithstanding  the  prejudice*  of  Charles  IL,  Sir  William 
Temple  waa  sent  to  propose  an  alliance  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Sweden.  De  Witt  entered  so  heartily  into 
this  scheme  that  in  the  spring  of  1668  the  Triple  Alliance 
was  concluded.  Louis  XIV.  aaw  that  for  the  time  his 
plana  ware  foiled,  end  with  aa  good  a  grace  as  possible 
signed  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  At  heart,  however,  ha 
bitterly  resented  the  course  which  the  States  General, 
guided  by  De  Witt,  had  taken,  and  slowly  prepared 
for  revenge  By  artful  diplomacy  Tfttgland  and  Sweden 
dateohej  from  the  alliance,  and  several  German 
were  persuaded  to  promise  that  they  would  Join 
in  en  attack  on  Holland  in  order  to  restore  certain 
towns  which,  it  was  pretended,  properly  belonged  to  the 

While  Louis  waa  maturing  his  plans  the  power  of  De 
Witt  wes  being  steadily  undermined.  The  Cafriniat  clergy, 
who  had  always  been  bis  enemies,  excited  their  congrega- 
tion* against  him  and  hie  party ;  and,  aa  the  Prince  of 
Oiadsn  approached  manhood,  the  paonIar<Ballsfl,tsM>ohlisas 
tiona  of  the  country  to  his  ancestors,  and  freely  expressed 
doubts  whether  his  role  would  not  be  preferable  to  that  of 
noble*  and  wealthy  burgesses.  The  state  of  public  feeling 
rendered  it  impossible  for  De  Witt  to  make  ready  for  the 
approaching  peril.  When,  therefore.  Franco,  England,  and 
the  German'  allies  of  France  proclaimed  war  against  the 
United  Provinces  in  1672,  and  it  was  found  that  no 
effectual  resistance  could  be  of 
indignation  tamed  against  t 
Prince  of  Orange  waa  appointed  captain  and  admiral 
general ;  and  De  Witt  conld  only  secure  that  a  council  of 
eight  deputies  of  the  States  General  should  be  associated 
with  the  military  and  naval  commanders,  one  to  go  with 
De  Bnyter,  the  other  seven  with  Prince  William.  This 
plan  added  to  the  confusion,  and  in  a  few  months  after  the 
declaration  of  war  a  large  part  of  the  coontry  waa  overrun, 
and  the  French  were  within  five  leagues  of  Amsterdam. 
To  save  themselves  the  hnmiliatinn  of  surrender,  the  towns 
of  Holland  and  Brabant  broke  the  dykes  and  laid  the  ear- 
rounding  land  under  water. 
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The  Orange  party  m  profited  by  these  disaster*  that  the 
F&rpotanl  Edict  in  revoked,  and  Prince  William  assumed 
the  office  of  stadtholder.  Do  Witt's  policy  in  that  finally 
defeated,  and  be  himself  becam a  an  object  of  general  and 
intense  hatred.  All  aorta  of  monstrous  charge*  were 
bought  against  him,  and  believed;  arid  hie  brother 
Cornelia*  ma  falsely  accrued  of  conspiring  against  the  life 
of  the  stadtholder.  Brought  to  the  Hague,  Cornelius  was 
there,  on  July  24,  1672,  tortured  and  condemned  to  per- 
petual banishment.  In  the  same  town  De  Witt  was 
assaulted  by  a  band  of  assassins,  who  left  him  lying  on  the 
ground  under  the  impression  that  he  m  dead.  Sum- 
moned by  a  pretended  massage  from  Cornelius,  De  Witt 
went-to  visit  him  in  prison,  when  a  mob  Resembled  and 
murdered  the   brothers  amid  circumstancee   of  revolting 

De  Witt  la  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  Dutch  history. 
His  Action  in  connection  with  the  Triple  Alliance  proves 
that  is  thoroughly  understood  the  central  tendencies  of 
European  politics  ;  and,  whether  be  is  to  be  praised  or 
blamed  for  hie  life-long  opposition  to  the  honse  of  Orange, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  as  to  the  greatness  and  purity  of  his 
motives.  As  an  administrator  he  displayed  extraordinary 
energy  and  resqorce  ;  and  personally  he  was  a  man  of 
steady,  upright  character,  loyal  end  fearless.  His  Memoirs 
were  published  at  the  Hague  in  1667  ;  and  in  1725,  at 
Amsterdam,  appeared  LeUres  tt  Negotiations  enfrs  Jean  De 
Witt  tt  la  Pieaipotentiairei  da  Frovtnose  Unia  aux  Court 
de  France,  Ac,  depvit  Fax  1652  juigu'a  1660."  A  Life  of 
the  two  brothers,  by  Mmlnmn  Zoutehtnde,  wee  published 
mt  Utrecht  in  1709.  f  J.  bl) 

DEWSBURY,  «  market-town  in  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cttldsr,  eight  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Leeds,  on  the 
Manchester  and  Leeds  railway.  The  chief  industries  are 
the  making  of  blankets,  carpels,  druggets,  and  worsted 
yam.  A  mile  from  the  town  is  Batley,  the  oentre  of  the 
shoddy  manufacture.  Coal  is  worked  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood of  Dewabury.  The  parish  church  of  All  Saints 
was  far  tbe  most  part  rebuilt  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  century ;  the  portions  still  preserved  of  the 
Original  structure  are  of  great  antiquity.  Paulinos,  first 
archbishop  of  York,  about  the  year  627  preached  in  the 
district  of  Dewabury,  where  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria, 
whom  he  converted  to  Christianity-,  had  a  royal  mansion. 
Dewabury  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Jhut  burgh, 
or  tbe  town  of  Dui,  the  tutelar  god  of  tbe  Brigantes.  At 
Kirklees,  in  the  parish  of  Dewabury,  is  the  tomb  of  Bobin 
Hood,  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  of  Dews- 
bury  in  16GI  was  14,049  ;  in  1S71  it  waa  24,764,  while 
that  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  which  has  an  extended 
area,  was  64,940.  The  municipal  charter  of  tbe  town  was 
granted  in  1863.     It  returns  one  member  to  Parliament 

DEXTRIN,  or  British  gum,  OjH.jOj,  is  a  substance 
produced  from  starch  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  ■it«ii—j 
and  diastase  or  malt  extract,  and  by  roasting  it  at  a 
temperature  between  140'  and  160'  0.  f284"-320"  Fair.) 
till  it  ia  of  alight  brown  colour,  mid  smells  like  over-baked 
bread,  Its  name  has  reference  to  its  powerful  dextrorotatory 
action  on  polarized  light  The  purest  dextrin  is  prepared 
by  boiling  25  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  with  126  of  water, 
and  adding  .by  degrees  a  mixture  of  100  parte  of  starch 
and  12S  of  cold  water.  The  liquid  is  then  lowered  in 
temperature  to  60'  or  70'  a  (140'~168*  Febr.},  at  which 
it  ts  kept  for  some  time;  it  is  next  neutralized  with  chalk, 
filtered,  and  evaporated.  Dextrin  is  an  uncrystallixable, 
insipid,  odourless,  yellowish- white,  translucent  substance, 
brittle  and  friable  when  thoroughly  dried.  It  dissolves  in 
water  arid  dilute  alcohol ;  by  strong  alcohol  it  is  pre- 
fipitated  from  its  solutions 


C(,HulOi.HjO.    Unlike  el 
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t  is  nut  coloured  blue  Ly 
converts  it  eventually  into  maltose, 
CyH^O,! ;  and  by  boiling  with  dilute  acid*  and  alkalies 
it  is  transformed  into  dextrose,  or  ordinary  glucose, 
CtH„0#  It  does  not  ferment  in  contact  with  yeast,  and 
u  tbe  pure  state  has  probably  no  reducing  action  on  an 
lkaline  copper  solution.  If  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid 
t  gives  oxalic,  and  not  mode  acid.  Limpricht  has  shown 
thai  dextrin  i*  present  in  the  flesh-juice  of  the  hori. 
Dextrin  much  resemblee  gum  arabic,  instead  of  which  it  is 
generally  substituted  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  It 
is  employed  for  fiiring  paper,  for  stiffening  cotton  goods, 
and  for  thickening  colours  in  calico  printing,  also  in  the 
making  of  lozenges,  adhesive  stamps  and  labels,  and 
surgical  bandages.  In  most  technical  oDerstiona  the  crude 
solution  only  is  used. 

DEAR,  a  small  native  state  of  ktalwa,  in  Central  India, 
under  tbe  political  superintendence  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment Area,  2600  square  miles;  population,  160,000 
souls.  The  state  contains  mush  fertile  ground,  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  products  bwig  wheat,  opium,  gram,  sugar- 
cane, Indian  com,  and  cot  Leu;  The  RajA  is  a  Puar  or 
Pramar  Rajput,  who  claims  descent  from  the  famous  King 
Yikramaditya ;  but  the  family  only  received  possession 
of  Dhar  in  1749,  by  gift  from  tbe  MarhatU  Peshwi,  Biji 
Rio.  Toward*  tbe  close  of  the  but,  and  iu  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  the  state  was  subject  to  a  aeries  of 


rong  alcohol 
be  hydratod 


mother  of  tbe  fifth  Raja.  By  a  treaty  in  1819,  Dhar 
passed  under  British  protection,  and  bound  itself  to  act  in 
subordinate  co-operation.  Tho  state  was  confiscated  for 
rebellion  in  1867,  but  subsequently  restored  to  Raji 
Anand  Rio  Puar,  then  a  minor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
detached  district  it  Bairusia,  which  waa  granted  to  the 
Begem  of  BhopaL  Tbe  revenue  of  the  state  is  estimated 
at  .£30,000  per  annum,  inclusive  of  jagirs.  The  military 
force  consists  of  276  cavalry,  with  800  infantry  (including 
police),  3  guns,  and  21  artillery.  Road-making  is  being 
pushed  on.  Fifteen  schools  were  attended  in  1874  by  560 
scholars.  Two  charitable  dispensaries  afford  gratuitous 
medical  relief.  The  town  of  Dhar,  situated  ou  the  road 
from  Han  (Mhow)  to  Baroda,  extend*  3£  mile*  in  length 
by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  mud 
wall.  The  fort,  built  of  red  stone,  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  outride  the  city,  and  contains  the  Raja's  palace, 

DHAR  WAR,  a  district  of  British  India  in  tbe  presidency 
of  Bombay,  situated  between  14'  6'  and  IS'  63'  N.  lat, 
and  74*  50"  and  76*  68'  E.  long.  It  contains  a  total  area 
of  4636  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  988,037  inhabi- 
tants. The  district  is  about  116  miles  long,  with  anaveraga 
width  of  77  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tbe 
Belgaum.  and  KalAdgi  districts,  on  the  E.  by  the  Kiraw's 
territory  and  Bellari  district,  on  the  S.  by  Mysore,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Belgaum  and  North  Kanara  district*.  The 
western  portion*  of  tbe  district,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Sabyadri  range,  are  rugged  and  hilly ;  but  towards  the 
east,  the  land  falls  away  into  plains  of  black  soil  in  many 
parts  very  fertile  and  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton, 
with  occasionally  a  detached  peak  or  group  of  hills. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Halprabhi  on  tbe  north  and  the 
Tungbhadrs.  on  the  south.  The  bills  are  principally  com- 
posed of  hornblende  aud  chloritio  schists,  gneiss,  and  mica 
slate,  large  interatntified  beds  of  eilicioos  and  femiginoua 
schist*  (a*  at  and  near  Dhirwir)  often  forming  their  ridges. 
Seams  and  beds  of  a  crystalline  white  marble  occur,  which, 
near  their  junction  with  the  hornblende  slats,  are  often 
coloured  green.  Gold  is  found  sparingly  in  the  Dnmbal 
bills,  and  chick  mnlgund,  and  also  iron  pyrites.  Iron  on 
it  worked  to  a -small  extent  at  Teeur.  where  then  waa  ones; 
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.  native  iron.  The  meet  influential 
classes  of  til*  community  in  Brahman*  and  LingiysU. 
The  Lingiyets  number  380,919,  orMpir  cent  of  the 
Hindu  population ;  they  wocihip  the  lymbol  of  Bin,  and 
main  ud  female*  both  earry  this  emblem  about  their 
person  in  a  silver  case.  The  manufactures  of  the  district 
;  they  consist  of  cotton  and  silk  cloth, 
1  articles  of  ironware.  In  few  town*  of 
the  district  cotton  and  mixed  nik  and  cotton  fabric*,  for 
nale  and  female  attire,  are  delicately  and  tastef ully  woven. 
Agriculture  it  the  chief  industry  of  thtj  district,  tho  princi- 
pal product*  boiug  cotton,  emtio  and  native  jawtri, 
molasses,  and  oil  of  various  kind*.  Of  a  total  of  1,689,040 
acraa  of  Government  arable  and  ass  est sd  land,  1,530,236 
acre*,  were  in  1874  under  cultivation  aa  follow*  :— Rioe, 
90,898  acraa;  cotton,  283,810  ;  jtoudrt,  (97,313;  bQri, 
6136;  wheat,  112,169;  sugar-cane,  2909;  tobacco,  790; 
ttwod,  29,647;  linseed,  7966;  gram,  23,411  ;  miaeeU*- 
neoo*  products,  294,491  ;  fallow  land,  183,669  acraa. 
Tho  cotton  trade  of  Dhirwir  haa  neat  commercial  import- 
ance. The  land  revenue  realised  in  187B  amounted  to 
£196,061.     The  diatrict  contain*  MX  municipalities. 

The  territory  compriaed  within  the  district  appear*  at 
the  earliest  recorded  period  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
Brahmanicul  realm  of  Vjjeyanager.  On  the  overthrew  of 
it*  king  at  Talikot  in  1G6S,  the  land*  of  Dhirwir  became 
part  of  the  Mussulman  kingdom  of  Bijipnr.  In  167ft  th* 
district  aeema  to  have  been  overrun  and  partially  conquered 
by  Siviji,  becoming  thereby  subject  to  the  king  of  Satire, 
and  anbeeqaenUy  to  the  Prehw*.  In  1776  the  province: 
waa  overran  by  Hyder  Aii,  the  naurping  sultan  of  Mysore. 
In  1778  Dhirwir  waa  taken  from  the  Marhattia  by 
Hjder  Ali,  and  in  1791  retaken  by  a  Britiah  force.  On 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Pashwi  in  1818,  Dhirwir 
we*  incorporated  with  the  territorj  of  toe  East  India 
Company. 

DHOLPUB,  a  native  state  of  Bijunteni,  in  Upper 
India,  under  the  political  superintendence  of  the  Bribsh 
Government,  i*  litaated  between  26'  SV  and  26'  61'  N. 
1st,  and  77'  33/  and  78'  30'  B.  long.  The  state  is 
bounded  an  the  N.  and  N.K  by  the  British  diatrict  of 
Agra,  on  the  E.  and  8.  by  the  Chralior  state,  from  which  it  i* 
d  by  the  Ghsmbel  river,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  state 

irnnli.  It  contains  an  ana  of  about  1600  *qnare 
and  an  estimated  population  of  upward*  of  500,000 
It  U  a  crop-producing  country,  without  a>T  special 

lecture*.  All  along  the  bank  of  the  Ghsmbel  the 
country  ia  deeply  intersected  by  ravine* ;  low  range*  of 
hill*  in  the  western  portion  of  die  stats  supply  inexhaust- 
ible quarries  of  Eos-grained  and  easily-worked  red  sand- 
stone. The  chief,  who  has  the  title  of  Rani,  belong*,  like 
oust  of  hi*  subjects,  to  th*  tribe  of  Deswsli  Jit*,  who  an 
believed  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  Indo-Serthian 
wave  of  invasion  which  iwept  over  Northern  India  about 
100  e.n.  Th*  earliest  recorded  ancestor  of  the  family 
is  one  Jeyt  Bini,  who  in  1068  held  certain  tarritoriea 
aonth  of  Alwar.    "~ 


in  1006,  S 


iDeo, 


A  by  the  sovereignty 
i  the  title  of  Hani. 


1  territory  of  Gohad,  with 
'Ihe  family  gradually  extended,  their  possession*  until  they 
inflhtdtd  06  ratatf ,  yielding  an  tnnnal  revenue  said  to 
amount  to  66  lakh*  of  rupees  (£660,000).  Upon  the 
defeat  of  the  ltarhattai  at  Fsninst  in  1761,  Hint  Blum 
Sinn,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Bint  Singer.  Deo,  sailed 
apon  the  fortre**  of  Q  walior.  Political  relations  between 
the  Bini  and  the  East  India  Company  commenced  in  1779 
during  the  ""*■•***  war,  when  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alhenc*  wee  entered  into,  The  Bini  joined  the  British 
fames  •gainst  Sindhia,  on  reaaiving  a  proajue*  that,  at  the 


conclusion  of  peace  between  the  English  and  the  If  arkatUs, 
all  the  tarritoriea  then  in  hi*  possession  ahouLd  be 
guaranteed  to  him,  and  protected  from  invasion  by  Sindhia. 
This  protection  was  subsequently  withdrawn,  the  Bini 
having  been  guilty  of  treachery.  In  1 783,  Madhoji  Sindhi 
succeeded  in  recapturing  the  fortress  of  Owalior,  and 
crushed  hi*  Jit  opponent  by  eeising  the  whole  of  Gohad. 
In  1803,  however,  the  family  ***»  restored  to  their 
ancestral  poses—ion*  of  Qohad  by  the  British  Government; 
but,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Sindhia,  the  Bini  agreed 
to  relinquish  pomaaion  of  Gobad,  in  exchange  for  his 
present  territory  of  Dholpur.  By  the  treaty  of  1804,  the 
state  wa*  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government, — the  chief  blooming  bound  to  act  in  subordi- 
nate co-operation  with  the  paramount  power,  and  to  refer 
all  disputes  with  neighbouring  prince*  to  the  Britiah  Govern- 
ment The  annual  revenue  of  Dholpur,  including  jagirt, 
amount*  to  shout  £110,000.  The  military  force  consists 
Of  5000  men.  The  town  of  Dholpur  ia  situated  on  tba 
Agra  and  Gwalior  road. 

DIABETES  (from  tta,  through,  and  jSnuw,  to  pass),  a 
disease  characterised  by  a  habitually  excessive  discharge  of 
urine.  Two  forms  of  this  complaint  are  described,  via. — 
Diabetes  Hellitus,  or  Glycosuria,  when  the  urine  ia  not  only 
increased  in  juanlity,  but  also  contains  a  greater  or  lam 
amount  of  sugar,  and  Diabetes  Insipidus,  or  Polyuria, 
when  the  urine  is  simply  increaeed  in  quantity,  and  con- 
tain* no  abnormal  ingredient  Th*  former  of  the**  ia  the 
disease  to  which  the  term  diabetes  ia  most  commonly 
applied,  and  ia  by  far  the  more  serious  and  important 
ailment 

Although  ■"«'"»  classed  by  medical  writers  among 
diseases  of  the  kidneys,  diabettt  mtUttut  ia  rather  to  be 
regarded  at  a  constitutional  disorder.  It*  cause  i*  still  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  but  than  ia  sufficient  evidence  to 
connect  it  with  a  defect  in  the  process  of  the  aarimilstion 
of  food,  more  especially  that  stage  in  which  th*  function  of 
the  liver  ia  concerned.  -The  important  researches  of  Claude 
Bernard,  and  subsequently  those  of  Schiff,  Hariey,  Pavy, 
ICDonell,  and  others,  have  shown  that  this  organ,  beside* 


r  grape  sugar,  and  such  a  change  ia 
led  by  some  to  take  place  normally  in  the  blood 
the  sugar  thus  formed  i*  consumed  by  oxidation  in 
nrae  of  Hi*  circulation,  while  by  other  authorities  it 
is  held  that  the  glycogen  is  not  directly  converted  into 


n  those  viewi 


ive  formation  of  glycogen 
.___  defect  in  it*  transformation,  tho  result  bsrng 
that  grape"  sugar  pesaes  ont  of  tho  body  by  the  kidneys.  It 
haa  long  been  known,  bath  by  experiment  and  by  observer 
turn  in  disease,  that  injuries  to  certain  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  particularly  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the 
brain,  and  that  portion. of  the  sympathetic  nerve  which 


the  liver  and  regulates  it*  blood  supply, 
the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 


s  seek  en   explanation  for  the 


disease  .in  a  morbid  state  of  the  pen*  of  the  1 
system  whereby  these  particular  nervea  are  either  irritated 
wpeialyaed  and  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  liver  tern- 
porirOy  or  permanently  increased.  It  must,  however,  be 
moaned  that,  although  in  some  instances  the  portions  of 
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has  by  modern  research  been  thrown  upon  this  disease,  its 
pathology  cannot  be  regarded  as  yet  settled. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  sitib.11  quantities  of  sugar 
are  frequently  found  in  the  urine  in  many  diseases,  and 
even  in  health  after  articles  of  food  rich  in  sugar  or  starch 
have  been  eaten,  ae  also  in  tome  forms  of  poisoning. 

little  is  known  regarding  the  exciting,  causae  of  diabetes. 
Exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  privation,  depressing,  mental 
emotions,  or  mental  overwork,  the  abute  of  alcohol  and  of 
saccharine  and  starchy  substances,  hare  nil  been  assigned  aa 
causes.  It  appears  to  be  in  soma  insteuoes  hereditary.  It 
is  most  common  amfng  adults,  and  occurs  much  more  fre- 
quently in  males  than  in  females. 

The  symptoms  of  diabetes  are  usually  gradual  in  their 
onset,  and  the  patient  may  suffer  for  a  length  of  time 
before  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  apply  for  medical  aid.  The 
first  symptoms  which  attract  attention  are  failure  of 
strength,  and  emaciation,  along  with  great  thirst  and  an 
increased  amount  and  frequent  passage  of  urine.  From 
the  normal  quantity  of  from  two  to  three  pint*  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  it  maybe  increased  to  10,  20,  or  30  pints, 
or  even  mors.  It  is  usually  of  pals  colour,  and  of  thicker 
consistence  than  normal  urine,  possesses  a  decidedly  sweet 
taste,  and  is  of  high  specific  gravity  (1-03  to  1-06).  It  fre- 
quently gives  rise  to  considerable  irritation  .of  the  urinary 
passage.    ( 

By  simpie  evaporation  crystals  of  sugar  may  be  obtained 
from  diabetic  urine,  which  also  yields  the  characteristic 
chemical  testa  of  sugar,  while  the  amonnt  of  this  substance 
can  be  accurately  estimated  by  certain  analytical  processes. 
The  quantity  of  sugar  passed  may  vary  from  a  few  ounces 
to  two  or  more  pounds  per  diem,  ana  it  is  fonnd  to  be 
markedly  increased  after  sacoharine  or  starchy  food  has 
been  taken.  Sugar  may  also  be  found  in  the  blood,  saliva, 
tears,  and  in  almost  all  the  excretions  of  persons  suffering 
from  this  disease.  One  of  the  most  distressing  eympt  ia 
is  intense  thirst,  which  the  patient  is  constantly  seeking'  to 
allay,  the  quantity  of  liquid  consumed  being  in  general 
enormous,  end  there  is  usually,  but  not  invariably,  a  vora- 
cious appetite.  The  mouth  is  always  parched,  and  a  faint, 
sweetish  odour  may  be  evolved-from  the  breath  The  effect 
of  the  disease  upon  the  general  health  ia  very  MifaJ,  and 
the  patient  becomes  more  and  more  rnnariatad.  He  suffers 
from  increasing  muscular  weakness,  the  temperature  of  his 
body  is  lowered,  the  akin  is  dry  and  harsh,  the  teeth  are 
loosened  or  decay,  while  dyspeptic  symptoms,  constipation, 
and  loss  of  sexual  power  are  common  accompaniment*. 
There  is  in  general  great  mental  depression  or  irritability. 

Diabetes  aa  a  rule  advances'  comparatively  slowly  except 
in  the  ease  of  young  parsons,  in  whom  its  progress  is  apt  to 
be  rapid.  Various  complications  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  cataract,  various 
cutaneous  eruptions,  kidney  diseases,  inflammatory  chest 
affections,  and  especially  pulmonary  consumption,  which  ia 
one  of  the  most  frequent  modes  of  fatal  termination  in 
Occasionally    death  .occurs    suddenly     from 


i  severity  of    the 


exceedingly  rare, 
appropriate  treat: 
symptoms  and  to  prolong  life. 

Oases  may  .thus  continue  for  yean  without  material 
Quango  to  the  worse,  and  in  some  rare  instances  it  would 
seem  that  the  diiaaie  is  cured.  The  unfavourable  case* 
are  chiefly  those  occurring  in  young  persons,  also  when 
serious  cheat  or  other  complication*  arise,  and  especially 
where  the  disease  itself  is  of  severe  character,  the  quanti  ty 
of  sugar  passed  being  persistently  large,  and  the  patient 
losing  nsab  and  strength  rapidly. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  the  refuta- 


tion of  the  diet  has  by  all  authorities  bees  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  question  that  certain  kinds  of  food 
hare  a  powerful  influence  in  aggravating  the  disease,  mora 
particularly  those  consisting  hugely  of  saccharine  and 
starchy  matter  ;  and  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the 
various  method*  of  treatment  proposed  aim  at  the  elimina- 
tion a*  far  as  possible  of  these  constituents  from  the  diet. 
Hence  it  is  recommended  that  snch  articles  as  bread, 
potatoes,  and  all  farinaceous  foods,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips, 
and  meet  fruita  should  be  avoided  ;  while  animal  food  end 
soaps,  green  vegetables,  milk,  cream,  cheese,  eggs,  butter, 
and  tea  and  coffee  without  sugar,  may  be  taken  with 
advantage.  As  •  substitute  for  ordinary  bread,  which 
most  person*  find  it  difficult  to  do  without  for  any  length 
of  time,  bran  bread,  gluten  bread,  almond  biscuits,  and 
even  well-browned  tokst  or  rusks  are  recommended. 
Alcoholic  stimuknts  are  of  little  or  no  use,  but  if  prescribed 
should  be  in  those  forms  containing  the  least  saccharine 
matter,  such  a*  claret,  Burgundy,  brandy,  or  bitter  ale. 

Thirst  may  be  mitigated  by  iced  water,  or  water  slightly 
acidulated  with  phosphoric  acid.  The  employment  of  a 
diet  consisting  entirely  of  slammed  milk  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Dentin  of  London,  who  has  obtained  good 
results  from  this  method  of  treatment  The  mil  It  is 
administered  in  quantities  of  from  8  to  12  pints  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  all  other  articles  of  diet  being  excluded. 

The  plan  of  treatment  once  proposed,  of  administering 
sugar  in  large  quantity  in  diabetes,  proved  to  be  highly 
'injurious,  and  is  now  abandoned. 

Numerous  medicinal  substances  have  been  employed  in 
diabetes,  but  few  of  them  are  worthy  of  mention  as 
possessed  of  any  efficacy.  Opium  is  often  found  of  great 
service,  its  administration  being  followed  with  marked 
amelioration  in  all  the  symptoms,  and,  according  to  same 
high  authorities,  with  curs  of  the  disease.  It  is  borne  in 
diabetes  in  larger  doses  than  usual,  and  from  ft  to  13  grain* 
or  mora  may  be  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hour*,  In  like 
manner  codeia  (one  of  the  constituents  ef  opium),  in  doses 
of  half  a  grain  increased  to  two  or  three  grains  three  times 
a  day,  has  been  used  with  good  effect 

In  most  oases,  however,  it  is  the  dieting  of  the  patient 
to  which  the  physician  has  to  look  in  dealing  successfully 
with  this  formidable  disease;  and  sefferers  ought  always  to 
be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  strictly  .abstaining  from 
those  articles  of  food  which  by  general  consent  are  allowed 
to  exercise  a  hurtful  influence  in  aggravating  the  symptoms. 

In  diabetti  iiuipidm,  there  is  constant  thirst  and  an 
excessive  Sow  of  urine,  which,  however,  is  not  found  to 
contain  any  abnormal  constituent.  Its  effects  upon  the 
system  an  often  similar  to  those  of  diabetes  mdhtna, 
except  that  they  are  much  lees  marked,  the  disease  being 
in  general  very  alow  in  its  progress.  In  some  cases  the 
health  appears  to  suffer  very  slightly.  It  is  rarely  a  direct 
cause  of  death,  bnt  from  its  debilitating  effects  may  predis- 
pose to  serious  and  fatal  complications.  Little  is  known 
as  to  its  pathology,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  own  a 
similar  origin  to  diabetes  maUitns.  It  ia  beat  treated  by 
tonics  and  generous  diet.  Opium  and  valerian  have  been 
fonnd  beneficial  (i.  o.  a.) 

DIAQORAS,  bom  at  Molos,  was  a  writer  of  dithyrambio 
poetry.  -Religions  in  bis  youth,  he  became  an  atheist 
because  a  greet  wrong  done  upon  him  (the  details  of  which 
ere  unknown)  was  left  unpunished  by  the  gods.     *    " 


to  death  at  Athens,  and  a  pride  set  upon  his  head.     During 
■■"■- y  shipwreck.      Aiiitophanee  alludes 
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He  could  not  have  been,  u  is  usually  stated,  *  pupil  of 
Democritua,  as  he  was  older  than  this  philosopher,  or  cer- 
tainly not  younger.  The  circumstances!  of  bis  death  may 
hove  "boon  confused  with  those  of  Protagoras.  The  writing 
in  which  he  disclosed  the  Mysteries  bore  the  name  ejpt^ut 
Jufyot,  or  Aronipygovnt.     These  are  all  the  facta  which 


DIAGRAMS.     A  diagram  is  a  figure  drawn  in  such 
manner  that  the  geometrical  relations  between  the  peri*  of 
the  figure  help  na  to  understand  relation*  between  other 
objects.     A  few  have  been  selected  for  description  in  this 
article  on  account  of  their  greater  geometrical  significance. 

Diagrams  may  be  elaased  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  need,  ana  also  accordjng  to 
the  kind  o'  analogy  which  we  recognise  between  the 
diagram  and  the  thing  represented. 

Diagram  of  Ulceration. 
The  diagram*  in  mathematical  treatises  are  intended  to 
help  the  reader  to  follow  the  tUUbtmttJtti  reasoning. 
The  construction  of  the  figure  is  defined  in  words  so  that 
even  if  no  figure  were  drawn  the  reader  could  draw  one  for 
human  Tho  diagram  is  a  good  one  if  those  features  which 
form  tfae  subject  of  the  proposition  are  clearly  represented. 
The  "accuracy  of  the  drawing  is  therefore  of  smaller  import- 
ance than  its  distinctness. 

Metrical  Diagram*. 

Diagrams  are  also  employed  in  an  entirely  different  way 
— namely,  for  purposes  of  measurement.  The  plana  and 
designs  drawn  by  architects  and  engineers  are  used  to 
determine  the  value  of  certain  real  magnitudes  by  meaeur 
ing  curtain  distance*  on  the  diagram,  for  such  purposes 
it  ts  essential  that  the  drawing  be  m  accurate  aa  possible. 
'  We  therefore  class  diagrams  aa  diagrams  of  illustration, 
which  merely  suggest  certain  relations  to  the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  and  diagrams  drawn  to  actio,  from  which  measure- 
ments are  intended  to  be  made. 

Method*  in  which  diagram*  are  need  for  purposes  of 
measurement  are  called  Graphical  methode. 

Diagrams  of  illustration,  if  sufficiently  accurate,  may  be 
used  for  purposes  of  measurement  j  and  diagrams  for 
measurement,  if  sufficiently  clear,  may  be  need  for  purposes 

There  are  some  diagrams  or  schemes,  however,  in  which 
the  form  of  the  parts  in  of  no  importance,  provided  their 
connections  are  properly  shown.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
diagrams  of  electrical  connections,  and  those  belonging  to 
that  department  of  geometry  which  treats  of  the  degrees  of 
cycloeis,  periphraxy,  linkadnoss,  and  knottedness. 

Diagram ptireiy  Graphic  and  mixed  Symbolic  and  Graphic 
Diagrams  may  also  be  classed  either  a*  purely  graphical 
diagrams,  in  which  no  symbols  are  employed  except  lettei* 
or  other  mark*  to  distinguish  particular  points  of  the 
diagrams,  and  mixed  diagrams,  in  which  certain  magnitudes 
are  represented,  not  by  the  magnitudes  of  pnrts  of  the 
diagram,  but  by  symbols,  such  aa  numbers  written'  on  the 
diagram. 

Thus  in  a  map  the  height  of  placet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  often  indicated  by  m»  firing  the  number  of  feet 
above  the  sea  at  the  corresponding  places  on  the  map 

There  is  another  method  in  which  a  line  called  a  contour 
line  is  drawn  through  all  the  places  in  the  map  whose 
height  Above  the  sea  is  a  certain  number  of  feet,  and  the 
number  of  feet  is  written  at  some  point  or  points  of  this 

By  the  use  of  a  series  of  contour  lines,  the  height  of  a 


great  number  of  placet  can  be  indicated  on  a 


Of  a  email  number  of  written  symbol*.  Still  thia  method 
is  not  a  purely  graphical  method,  but  ■  partly  symbolical 
method  of  expressing  the  third  dimension  of  object*  on  ■ 


Diagram*  in  Fair*. 

la  order  to  express  completely  by  a  purely  graphical 
method  the  relation*  of  magnitudes  involving  more  than 
two  variables,  we  most  use  mors  than  one  diagram.     Tins 

the  arte  of  construction  we  use  plana  and  elevation*  and 

ctiou*  through-  different  planes,  to  specify  the  form  oi 

jects  having  three  dimensions. 

In  inch  systems  of  diagrams  we  have  to  indicate  that  a 
point  in  one  diagram  correspond*  to  a  point  in  another 
diagram.  This  i*  generally  done  by  marking  the  corre- 
-  ionding  pointa  in  the  different  diagrams  with  the  same 

tter.     If  the  diagrams  are  drawn  on  the  same  piece 

paper  we  may  indicate  corresponding  points  by  drawing 
a  line  from  one  to  the  other,  taking  care  that  this  line  of 
correspondence  is  so  drawn  that  it  cannot  be  loistafcea  for 
a  real  line  in  either  diagram. 

In  the  stereoscope  the  two  diagrams,  by  the  combined 

t  of  which  the  form  of  bodies  in  three  dimensions  is 
recognized,  an  projections  of  the  bodies  taken  from  two 
points  bo  near  each  other  that,  by  viewing  the  two  diagrams 
simnttaneocely,  one  with  each  eye,  we  identify  the  corre- 
sponding point*  intuitively. 

The  method  in  which  we  simultaneously  contemplate 
two  figures,  and  recognise  a  correspondence  betwneu  certain 
points  in  the  one  figure  and  certain  point*  in  the  other, 
u  one  of  the  moat  powerful  and  fertile  method*  hitherto 
known  in  science.  Thus  in  pure  geometry  the  theories 
of  similar,  reciprocal,  and  inverse  figures  have  led  to  many 

tensions  of  the  science.     It  i*  sometime*  spoken  of  a* 

e  method  or  principle  of  Duality. 

Diaqbams  ih  KnrnuTraa. 

The  study  of  the  motion  of  a  material  system  i*  much 
assisted  by  the  nee  of  a  series  of  diagrams  representing  the 
con  figuration,  displacement,  and  acceleration  of  the  parti  of 
the  system. 

Diagram  of  CtM^fftn-aliait. 

In  considering  a  material  system  it  1*  often  convenient 
•appose  that  vre  have  a  record  of  its  position  at  any 
given  instant  in  the  form  of  a  diagram  of  configuration. 

The  position  of  any  particle  of.  the  system  it  defined  by 
drawing  a  straight  line  or  vector  from  tho  origin,  or  point 
of  reference,  to  the  given  particle.  The  position  of  the 
particle  with  respect  to  the  origin  is  determined  by  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  this  vector. 

If  in  the  diagram  we  draw  from  the  origin  (which  need 
not  be  the  same  point  of  space  as  the  origin  for  the  material 
system)  a  vector  equal  and  parallel  to  the  vector  which  de- 
termines the  position  of  the  particle,  the  end  of  this  vector 
will  indicate  the  position  of  the  particle  in  the  diagram  of 
configuration. 

If  this  is  done  for  all  the  particles,  we  (hall  have  a 
system  of  points  in  the  diagram  of  configuration,  each  of 
which  corresponds  to  a  particle  of  the  material  system,  and 
the  relative  positions  of  any  pair  of  these  point*  will  be  the 
same  aa  the  relative  position*  of  the  material  particlaa 
which  correspond  to  them. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  two  origins  or  pouts  from 
which  the  vectors  are  (opposed  to  be  drawn — one  for  the 
material  system,  the  other  for  the  diagram.  These  points, 
however,  and  the  vectors  drawn  from  them,  may  now  be 
oniitted,  so  that  we  have  oq  the.  one  band  the  materia) 
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n  and  on  the  other  ft  Mt  ol  points,  each  point  corn- 
ling  to  a  particle  of  the  system,  and  the  whole  repre- 
senting die  configuration  of  the  system  at  a  given  instant. 
This  1*  called  ■  diagram  of  configuration. 
Diagram  of  Displacement. 
Let  us  next  consider  two  diagrams  of  configuration  of 


corresponding  to  two  different  instants. 
it  the  initial  configuration  and  the  secone 


We  call  the  first 

the  final  configuration,  and  the  passage  from  the  one  con- 
figuration to  the  other  we  call  the  displacement  of  the 
system.  We  do  not  at  present  consider  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  displacement  was  effected,  nor  the  inter- 
mediate stages  through  which  it  passed,  but  only  the  4csl 
result — a  change  of  configuration.  To  study  this  change 
we  construct  a  diagram  of  displacement. 

Let  A,  B,  0  be  the  points  in  the  initial  diagram  of  con- 
figuration, and  A',  B',  C  be  the  corresponding  points  in 
the  final  diagram  of  configuration. 

From  o,  the  origin  of  the  diagram  of  displacement,  draw 
a  vector  oa  equal  and  parallel  to  AA',  o£  equal  and  parallel 
to  BB',  oc  to  CC,  and  so  on. 

The  points,  a,  b,  c,  ic,  will  ha  such  that  the  vector  ah 
indicates  the  displacement  of  b  relative  to  a,  and  so  on. 
The  diagram  containing  the  points  a,  b,  c,  &&,  is  therefore 
called  the  diagram  of  displacement. 

la  constructing  the  diagram  of  displacement  we  have 
hitherto  assumed  that  we  know  the  absolute  displacements 
of  the  points  of  the  system.     For  we  an  required  to  draw 


respect  to  its  initial  position.  In  this  diagram  of  displace- 
ment there  is  therefore,  besides  the  points  a,  b,  c,  Ac.,  en 
origin,  o,  which  represents  a  paint  absolutely  fixed  in  space. 
This  is  necessary  because  the  two  configurations  do  not 
exist  at  the-  same  time ;  and  therefore  to  express  their 
relative  position  we  require  to  know  a  point  which  remains 
the  same  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  time. 

But  we  may  construct  the  diagram  in  another  way  which 
does  not  assume  a  knowledge  of  absolute  displacement  or 
of  a  point  fixed  in  space. 

Assuming  any  point  and  calling  it  a,  draw  ok  parallel 
and  equal  to-B,  A^  in  the  initial  configuration,  and  from  i 
draw  JA  parallel  and  equal  to  AjBj  in  the  final  conflgura- 


ths  former  construction,  ouly  we  must  observe  that  in  this 
second  construction  we  use  only  vsoters  such  as  A,B 
A^Bj,  which  represent  the  relative  position  of  points  both 
of  which  exist  simultaneously,  instead  of  vectors  such  as 
A1A1,  B,Bp  which  express  the  position  of  a  point  at  one 
instant  relative  to  its  position  at  a  former  instant,  and 
which  therefore  cannot  be  determined  hy  observation, 
because  the  two  ends  of  the  vector  do  not  exist  sunul- 
taneonsly 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  diagram  of  displacements, 
when  drawn  by  the  finrt  construction  includes  an  origin  o, 
which  indicates  that  we  have  assumed  a  knowledge  of 
absolute  displacements.  But  no  such  point  occurs  in  the 
second  construction,  because  we  use  Bach  vectors  only  as 
we  can  actually  observe.  Hence  the  diagram  of  displace- 
ments niAo*l  an  origin  represents  neither  more  nor  lees 
then  all  we  can  ever  know  about  the  displacement  of  the 
(Material  aystem. 

Diagram  of  Velocity. 

If  the  relative  velocities  of  the  points  of  the  system  are 
constant,  then  the  diagram  of  displacement  corresponding 
to  an  interval  of  a  unit  of  time  between  the  initial  and  the 
final  configuration  is  called  a  diagram  of  relative  velocity. 

If  the  relative  velocities  ore  not  constant,  we  suppose 


another  system  in  which  the  velocities  are  equal  to  the 
velocities  of  the  given  system  at  the  given  instant  and  con- 
tinue constant  for  a  unit  of  time.  The  diagram  of  dis- 
placements for  this  imaginary  system  is  the  required 
diagram  of  relative  velocities  of  the  actual  system  at  ths 
given  instant 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  diagram  gives  the  velocity  of 
any  one  point  relative  to  any  other.  Dot  cannot  give  the 
absolute  velocity  of  any  of  them. 

Diagram  of  Acceleration. 

By  the  lame  process  by  which  we  formed  the  diagram 
of  displacements  from  the  two  diagrams  of  initial  and  final 
configuration,  we  may  form  a  diagram  of  changes  of  rela- 
tive velocity  from  the  two  diagrams  of  initial  and  final 
velocities.  This  diagram  may  be  called  that  of  total 
acceleration!  in  a  finite  interval  of  time. 

By  the  same  process  by  which  we  deduced  the  diagram 
of  velocities  from  that  of  displacements  we  may  deduce  the 
diagram  of  rates  of  acceleration  from  that  of  total  sccelere- 

We  have  mentioned  this  system  of  diagrams  in  elementary 
kinematics  because  they  are  found  to  be  of  use  especially 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  material  systems  containing  a 
great  number  of  pans,  as  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases. 
Tha  diagram  of  configuration  then  appears  as  a  region  of 

re  swarming  with  points  representing  molecules,  and 
only  way  in  which  we  can  investigate  it  is  by  consider- 
ing the  number  of  such  paints  in  unit  of  volume  indifferent 
parts  of  that  region,  and  calling  this  the  density  of  the  gas. 

In  like  manner  the  diagram  of  velocities  appears  as  a 
region  containing  points  equal  in  number  but  distributed 
to  a  different  manner,  and  the  number  of  points  in  any 
given  portion  of  the  region  expresses  the  number  of 
molecules  whose  velocities  lie  within  given  limits.  We 
may  speak  of  this  as  the  velocity  -density. 
Path  and  Hodograph 

When  the  number  of  bodies  in  the  system  is  not  so  great, 
we  may  construct  diagrams  each  of  which  represents  some 
property  of  the  whole  course  of  the  motion. 

Thus  if  we  are  considering  the  motion  of  one  particle 
relative  to  another,  the  point  on  the  diagram  of  configura- 
tion which  corresponds  to  ths  moving  particle  will  trace 
out  a  continuous  line  called  the  path  of  ths  particle. 

On  the  diagram  of  velocity  the  point  corresponding  to 
the  moving  particle  will  trace  another  continuous  line 
called  the  hodograph  of  the  particle. 

His  hodograph  was  invented  and  used  with  great  success 
hy  Sir  W.  B,  Hamilton  as  a  method  of  studying  the  motions 
of  bodies. 

Duquhs  of  Stubs, 

Graphical  methods  sre  peculiarly  applicable  to  statical 
questions,  because  the  state  of  the  system  is  constant,  so 
that  we  do  not  need  to  construct  a  series!  of  diagrams 
.  to  ths  successive  states  of  the  system. 
useful  of  these  applications  relates  to  the 
equilibrium  of  plans  framed  structures.  Two  diagrams  are 
nsed,  one  coiled  the  diagram  of  the  frame  and  the  other 
called  the  diagram  of  stress. 

The  structure  itself  consists  of  a  number  of  separable 
pieces  or  links  jointed  together  at  their  extremities.  In 
practice  these  joints  have  friction,  or  may  be  made  pur- 
posely stiff,  so  that  the  force  acting  at  the  extremity  of  a 
piece  may  not  pan  exactly  through  the  axis  of  the  joint ; 
but  as  it  is  unsafe  to  make  the  stability  of  the  structure 
depend  in  any  degree  upon  the  stiffness  of  joints,  we 
assume  in  our  calculations  that  all  the  joints  are  perfectly 
smooth,  and  therefore  that  the  lores  acting  on  the  end  of 
anj  link  pastes  through  the  axis  of  the  joint 
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TVs  bios  of  the  }oiiiti  of  iLe 
l.y  points  in  the  diagram  of  the  frame. 

The  link  which  connect*  two  joints  in  the  artuel  struc- 
ture may  ba  of  any  shape,  hnt  ii.  tho  diagram  of  the  frame 
it  »  reprceented  by  a  straight  line  joining  tho  points  repre- 
senting the  two  joints. 

If  no  force  acta  on  the  link  except  the  two  forces  noting 
through  the  centres  of  the  joints,  these  two  forces  must  be 
equal  and  opposite,  and  their  direction  must  coincide  with 
the  straight  line  joining  tbe  centres  of  the  joints. 

If  the  force  acting  on  either  extremity  of  the  link  is 
directed  toward*  the  other  extremity,  the  stress  on  the  link 
is  called  pressure  and  the  link  is  called  a  strut  If  it  is 
directed  away  from  the  other  extremity,  the  stress  on  the 
link  i*  called  tension  and  the  link  »  called  a  tie. 

In  this  earn;,  therefore,  tha  only  strew  acting  in  a  link  is 
a  pressure  or  a  tension  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line 
which  represents  ft  in  the  diagram  of  the  frame,  and  all 
that  we  have  to  do  a  to  find  the  magnitude  of  this  stress. 

In  the  actual  structure,  gri  vi t y  acta  on  every  part  of  the 
link,  but  in  tha  diagram  we  substitute  for  the  actual  weight 
of  the  different  parta  of  the  link,  two  weights  which  have 
the  same  resultant  acting  at  the  extremities  of  the  link. 

We  may  now  treat  the  diagram  of  the  frame  as  composed 
of  links  withoat  weight,  but  loaded  at  each  joint  with  a 
weight  made  up  of  portions  of  the  weight*  of  all  tha  links 
which  meet  in  that  joint 

If  any  link  has  more  than  two  joints  we  may  substitute 
for  it  in  the  diagram  an  imaginary  stiff  frame,  rr,;,***'g 
of  links,  each  of  which  has  only  two  joints. 

The  diagram  of  the  frame  is  now  reduced  to  a  system  of 
points,  certain  pairs  of  which  are  joined  by  straight  lines, 
euirt  each  point  is  in  general  acted  on  by  a  weight  or  other 
force  acting  between  it  and  soma  point  external  to  the 

To  complete  the  diagram  we  may  represent  these  external 
forces  ss  links,  that  is  to  say,  straight  line*  joining  the 
points  of  the  frame  to  point*  "rterusl  to  the  frame.  Thua 
each  weight  may  be  represented  by  a  link  joining  the  point 
of  application  of  the  weight  with  the  centre  of  th*  earth. 

But  w*  can  always  construct  sn  imaginary  frame  haiine 
its  joints  in  the  line*  of  action  of  thaw  external  fore**,  and 


frame  to  point*  in 


al  forces,  which  join  point*  in  tho  one 
the  other  frame,  make  up  together  s 
id  system  in  equilibrium,  consisting  of 
f  links  acting  by  pressure  or  tension. 
no  may  in  urn  way  reduce  any  real  structure  to  tha  osse 
of  a  system  of  points  with  attractive  or  repulsive  force* 
acting  between  certain  pair*  of  these  points,  and  keeping 
them  in  equilibrium. 

The  direction  of  each  of  these  force*  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  that  of  the  lino  joining  the  points,  so  that  we 
have  only  to  determine  it*  magnitude. 

We  might  do  this  by  calculation,  and  then  writ*  down 
on  jech  link  the  pressure  or  the  tension  which  act*  in  it 
is  way  obtain  a  mixed  diagram  in  which 


•narrow  head  to  show  in  which  direction  the  foroe  acta. 

According  to  this  method  each  foroe  ia  drawn  in  it* 
proper  position  in  th*  diagram  of  configuration  of  th* 
frame.  Booh  a  diagram  might  ba  useful  sa  a  record  of  the 
result  of  calculation  of  th*  magnitude  of  the  forces,  but  it 
would  beof  no  use  in  enabling  n*  to  test  th*  ootrfctuess 
nfthaoalcnhtwn, 


But  we  have  a  graphical  method  of  stating  tha 
equilibrium  of  any  set  of  force*  acting  at  a  point  Wo 
draw  in  aeriee  a  set  of  lines  parallel  and  proportional  to 
these  forces.  If  theee  lines  form  a  closed  polygon  the 
forces  are  in  equilibrium.  We  might  in  this  "way  form  a 
series  of  polygons  of  forces,  one  for  each  joint  of  the 
frame.  But  iu  so  doing  we  give  up  tha  principle  of  draw- 
ing the  line  representing  a  force  from  tho  point  of  applica- 
tion of  the  force,  for  all  the  aides  of  the  polygon  cannot 
pass  through  the  same  point,  as  the  forces  do. 

We  also  represent  every  stress  twice  over,  for  it  appears 
at  a  side  of  both  the  polygon*  corresponding  to  the  two 
joints  between  which  it  acta. 

But  if  we  can  arrange  the  polygons  in  such  a  wsy  that 
the  sides  of  any  two  polygons  which  represent  the  asms 


though  not 
mon  bounds 


Aetata  represented  indirection  and  magnitai 
in  position,  by  a  single  line  which  is  tha  co_ 
idary  of  the  two  polygons  which  represent  the  joints 
at  the  extremities  of  the  corresponding  piece  of  the  frame. 

We  have  thua  obtained  a  pure  diagram  of  sties*  in 
which  no  attempt  is  made  to  represent  the  configuration  of 
the  material  system,  and  in  which  every  force  is  not  only 
represented  in  direction  and  magnitude  by  a  straight  line, 
but  the  equilibrium  of  the  forces  at  any  joint  is  manifest 
by  inspection,  for  we  have  only  to  examine  whether  the 
corresponding  polygon  is  closed  or  not. 

The  relations  between  the  diagram  of  the  frame  and  tha 
dkgram  of  stress  an  as  follows : — 

To  every  link  in  the  frame  corresponds  a  straight  line  in 
the  diagram  of  ttrstt  which  represents  in  magnitude  and 
direction  the  stress  acting  in  that  link. 

To  every  joint  of  the  fmine  corresponds  a  closed  polygon 
in  the  diagram,  and  th*  forces  acting  st  that  joint  are 
represented  by  the  sides  of  the  polygon  taken  in  a  certain 
cyclical  order.  The  cyclical  order  of  the  sides  of  the  two 
adjacent  polygon*  ia  such  that  thoir  common  side  ia  traced 
in  opposite  direction*  in  going  round  th*  two  polygon*. 
19  direction  in  which  any  side  of  a  polygon  is  traced  is 


If  we  know  whether  the  stress  of  any  one  link  is  ■ 
prewar*  or  a  tension,  this  determine*  the  cyclical  order  of 
the  side*  of  tbe  two  polygons  corresponding  to  the  ends  of 
the  links,  and  there! uro  the  cyclical  order  of  all  the  poly- 
ory  link  of  the 


i  the  nature  of  the  si 


gone,  a 

Definition  of  JlaciprtKal  Diagram*. 

When  to  every  point  of  concourse  of  the  line*  in  tho  dia- 
gram of  stress  corresponds  a  closed  polygon  in  the  ■fcslsfcsl 
of  th*  frame,  the  two  diagrams  an  said  to  be  reciprocal. 

The  first  extensions  of  the  method  of  diagrams  of  forces 

other  oases  than  that  of  the  f  uniculsr  polygon  were  given 
by  Banlrinfl  in  Ilia  ^pjJioe  Afeotaaia  (18B7).  Theraethod 
wm  independently  applied  to  a  large  number  of  cases  by 
Mr  W.  F.  Taylor,  a  practical  draughtsman  in  the  office  of 
the  well-known  contractor  Mr  J.  B.  Cochrane,  and  by 
Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  in  hi*  lectures  in  King's  College, 
London.  In  the  Phil.  Mag.  for  1864  the  latter  pointed 
out  the  reciprocal  properties  of  the  two  diagrams,  and  in 
a  paper  on  "  Beciprocal  Figures,  Frames,  and  Diagrams  of 
Pore**,"  ZVwss.  A  3.  SdMrnvk,  vol  xxvi.  (1870),  he 
showed  th*  relation  of  the  method  to  Airy's  function  of 
stress  and  to  other  mathematical  methods. 

Professor  Flsaming  Jenkin  has  given  a  number  of  sppal 
cations  of  the  method  to  practice  (Trmt,  £.  3.  idtn^vci 
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Or&Bom(L»jlg*rt  reciprocao  ndla  ttalica  grafica,  Milan, 
1872)  has  deduced  the  construction  or  reciprocal  figures 
from  the  theory  of  the  tiro  components  of  a  wrench  at 
developed  by  Mbbius. 

Culmann,  in  hie  Graphitcht  Staid,  makes  great  dm  of 
diagrams  of  forces,  some  of  which,  however,  are  not 
reciprocal.  - 

M.  Maurice  Levy  in  hiaStatiqiu  Graphiquc  (Paris,  187-t) 
ha*  treated  the  whole  subject  b  an  elementary  but  copious 

Mr  B.  K.  Bow,  C.E.,  F.R.S.E.,  in  his  work  on  The 
Economic*  of  Construction  in  relation  to  Framed  Structure*, 
1673,  has  materially  simplified  the  process  of  drawing  a 
diagram  of  stress  reciprocal  to  a  given  frame  acted  on  by 
a  system  of  equilibrating  external  forces. 

Instead  of  lettering  the  joiuts  of  the  frame,  as,  is  usually 
done,  or  the  links  of  the  frame,  as  was  the  writer's  custom, 
he  places  a  letter  in  each  of  the  polygonal  areas  inclosed 
by  the  links  of  the  frame,  and  also  in  each  of  the  divisions 
of  surrounding  space  as  separated  by  the  line*  of  action  of 
the  external  forces. 

When  one  link  of  the  frame  crosses  another, -the  point 
of  apparent  intersection  of  the  links  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
anal  joint,  and  the  stresses  of  each  of  the  intersecting  links 
are  represented  twice  in  the  diagram   of  stress,  as  the 

rMita  sides  of  tha  parallelogram  which  corresponds 
point  "* ' '' 


Thelinkworicmay  be  fitedat  O.  If  any  figure  ii  traced 
by  F,  Q  will  trace  the  inverse  figure,  but  turned  round  O 
through  the  constant  angle  PCX}. 

In  the  diagram  forces  Fp,  Qq  are  balanced  by  tie  fore* 
Oo  at  the  fixed  point.  The  forces  Pp  and  Qq  are 
necessarily  inversely  as  OP  and  OQ,  and  make  equal  angles 
with  those  lines. 

Every  closed  area  formed  by  the  link*  or  the  extern*] 
forces  in  the  diagram  of  configuration  is  marked  by  a 
letter  which  corresponds  to  a  point  of  concourse  of  line* 
in  the  diagram  of  stress. 

The  stress  in  the  link  which  it  the  common  boundary 
of  two  area*  is  represented  in  the  diagram  of  stress  by  the 
line  joining  the  points  corresponding  to  those  areas. 

When  a  link  is  divided  into  two  or  more  parts  by  line* 
crossing  it,  the  stress  in  each  part  ia  represented  by  a 
different  line  for  each  part,  but  a*  the  stress  is  tha  same 
throughout  the  link  these  lines  are  all  eqnal  and  parallel. 
Thus  in  the  figure  the  stress  in  BV  is  represented  by  the 
four  equal  and  parallel  lines  HI,  FG,  DE,  and  AB. 

If  two  areas  have  no  part  of  their  boundary  in  common 
the  letters  corresponding  to  them  in  the  diagram  of  stress 
are  not  joined  by  a  straight  Una.  If,  however,  a  straight 
line  were  drawn  between  them,  it  would  represent  in  direc- 
tion and  magnitude  the  resultant  of  all  the  stresses  in  tha 
links  which  are  cut  by  any  line,  straight  or  curved,  joining 
the  two  areas. 

For  instance  the  area*  F  and  C  in  fig.  1  have  no  common 
boundary,  and  the  points  F  and  C  in  fig.  2  are  not  joined 
by  a  straight  line.  But  every  path  from  the  area  F  to  the 
area  C  in  fig.  1  passes  through  a  series  of  other  areas,  and 
each  passage  from  one  area  into  a  contiguous  ana  cor- 
responds to  a  line  drawn  in  the  diagram  of  stress.  Hence 
the  whole  peth  from  F  to  0  in  fig.  I  corresponds  to  a  path 
formed  of  line*  in  fig.  3  and  extending  from  F  to  O,  and 
the  resultant  of  all  the  stresses  in  the  links  cut  by  the  path 
it  represented  by  FO  in  fig.  2. 

Automatic  Description  of  Diagranu. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  diagrams  in  which  the  two 
co-ordinate*  of  a  point  in  a  plane  are  employed  to  indicate 
the  simultaneous  values  of  two  related  quantities. 

If  a  sheet  of  paper  it  made  to  move,  aay  horisontally,  with 
a  constant  known  Telocity,  while  a  tracing  point  is  made  to 
move  in  a  vertical  straight  line,  the  height  varying  •*  the 
value  of  any  given  physical  quantity,  the  point  will  trace 
out  a  curve  on  the  paper  from  which  the  value  of  that 
quantity  at  any  given  time  may  be  determined. 

This  principle  is  applied  to  the  automatic  registration  of 
phenomena  of  all  kinds,  from  those  of  meteorology  and 
terrestrial  magnetism  to  the  Telocity  of  cannon-shot,  tha 
vibrations  of  sounding  bodies,  the  motions  of  animals, 
limitary  and  involuntary,  and  the  current*  in  electric 


This  method  i*  followed  in  the  lettering  of  the  diagram 
of  configuration  (fig.  I),  and  the  diagram  of  stress  (fig.  2) 
of  the  linkwork  which  Professor  Sylvester  ha*  called 
nquadrnplana 

In  fig.  1  the  real  joints  are  distinguished  from  the  places 
where  one  link  appear*  to  cross  another  by  the  little  circle* 
O,  P,  Q,  b,  a  T,  V. 

The  four  links  BSTT  form  ■  "  contraperallelogram  "  in 
which  E8  -  TV  and  BV-  ST. 

The  triangle*  BOS,  HPT,  TQS  am  similar  to  each  other. 
A  fourth  triangle  (TNV),  not  drawn  in  the  figure,  would 
complete  the  qnadroplan*  Tha  four  points  O,  P,  N,  Q  form 
a  parallelogram  whose  angle  POQ  is  constant  and  equal  to 
a— BOB.     The  product  of  the  distances  OF  and  OQ  if 


Indicator  Diagram. 
In  Watt'*  indicator  for  steam  engine*  the  paper  doe* 
not  move  with  a  constant  velocity,  but  its  displacement  it 
proportional  to  that  of  the  piston  of  the  engine,  while  that 
of  the  tracing  point  ia  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the 
steam.  Hence  the.  co-ordinates  of  a  point  of  the  curve 
traced  on  the  diagram  represent  the  volume  and  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder.  The  indicator. 
diagram  not  only  supplies  a  record  of  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  at  each  stage  of  the  stroko  of  the  engine,  but  indi- 
cates the  work  done  by  the  steam  in  each  stroke  by  the 


The  indicator-diagram  was  invented  by  Jams*  Watt  as  a 
method  of  estimating  the  work  done  by  an  engine.     It  wa* 
'  1  by  Clapeyron  to  illustrate  the  theory  of 
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hoar,  and  this  w  of  it  mi  greatly  developed  by  Bonkine  I  (tea*  J«ui  fi»..  vol  iil),  but  though  bin  methods  throw 
111  hia  work  on  the  (team  engine.  much  light  on  the  general  theory  of  diagrams  as  a  method 

The  use  of  diagrams  in  thermodynsaiics  ha*  been  very    of  study,  they  belong  rather  to  thermodynamic*)  that)  to 
completely  illustrated  by  VnL  J.  Willard  Gibbs  (Camm-  |  the  peewit  subject,  (j.  a  *,) 

DIALLING 


DIALLING,  sometimes  celled  „ 

of  applied  mathei unties  which  treats  of  the 
eun-dials,  that  is,  of  those  instruments,  either  fixed  or 
portable,  which  determine  the  divisions  of  the  day  by  the 
motion  of  the  shadow  of  some  object  on  which  toe  sun's 
rays  fall. 

It  must  hate  been  one  of  the  earliest  applications  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  snn  ;  though  for 
a  long  time  man  would  probably  be  satisfied  with  the 
division  into  morning  and  afternoon  at  marked  by  sun-rite, 
sun-set,  and  the  greatest  elevation. 

Hutory. — The  earliest  mention  .of  a  tun-dial  it  found 
in  fjnaBJh  TTTviii.  8  ;  "  Behold,  I  will  bring  again  the 
shadow  of  the  degrees  which  it  gone  down  in  the  ntn-diol 
of  Ahas  ten  degrees  backward."  The  dale  of  this  would 
be  about  TOO  years  before  the  Christian  era,  but  ws  know 
nothing  of  the  character  or  construction  of  the  instrument 

The  earliest  of  all  aim-dials  of  which  we  have  any  certain 
knowledge  was  the  hemicycle,  or  hemisphere,  of  tie  Chal- 
dean astronomer  Beroeus,  who  probably  lived  about  310 
B.a  It  consisted  of  a  hollow  hemisphere  placed  with,  it* 
rim  perfectly  horizontal,  and  having  a  bead,  or  globule, 
=-*J  -"u  any  way  at  the  centra.  So  long  as  the  — 
-    "     '  -*-r  caTtSt 


remained  above  the  horizon  the  shadow  of  tt 


i  bead  would 


fall  on  the  inside  of  the  hemisphere,  and  the  path  of  the 
shadow  during  the  day  would  be  approximately  a  circular 
arc.  This  are,  divided  Into  twelve  equal  parts,  deter- 
mined twelve  equal  intervals  of  time  for  that  day.  Now, 
supposing  this  were  done  at  the  time  of  the  solstices  and 
equinoxes,  snd  on  ss  many  intermediate  dart  as  might  be 
considered  sufficient,  snd  then  curve  lines  drawn  through 
the  corresponding  points  of  division  of  the  different  area, 
the  shadow  of  the  bead  falling  on  one  of  these  cum  lines 
would  mark  a  division  of  time  for  that  day,  and  thus  we 
should  have  a  sun-dial  which  would  divide  each  period  of 
daylight  into  twelve  equal  porta. 

These  equal  parts  were  called  temporary  loan,-  and, 
since  the  duration  of  daylight  varies  from  day  to  day,  the 
temporary  hours  of  one  day  would  differ  from  those  of 
another ;  but  this  inequality  would  probably  be  disregarded 
at  that  lame,  and  agpefdally  in  countries  where  the  variation 
between  the  longest  tammer  day  and  the  shortest  winter 
day  is  much  less  *h«n  in  our  climates.  ■ 

The  dial  of  Beroeas  remained  in  use  for  centuries.  The 
Arabians,  as  appears  from  the  work  of  ALbstegnins,  still 
followed  the  same  construction  about  the  year  900  A.D. 
Four  of  these  dials  have  in  modem  timet  been  found  in 
Italy.  One,  discovered  at  Tivoli  in  1716,  it  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  Cicero,  who,  in  one1  of  hit  letters,  says 
that  he  hod  tent  a  dial  of  this  kind  to  hit  villa  near 
Tntcnlnm.     The  second  and  third  wen  found  in  1761 — 


author  of  a  dissertation  in  German  on  the  dials  of  the 
ancients,  eays  that  this  dial  wot  made  for  the  latitude  of 
Memphis ;  it  may  therefore  be  the  work  of  Egyptians,  per- 
haps coustractedrin  the  school  of  Alexandria. 

It  is  curious  that  no  sun-dial  has  been  found  among  the 
antiquities  of  Zgypt,  and  their  sculptures  give  no  inrHratifUl 
of  any  having  existed.  It  has,  however,  been  supposed 
that  the  numerous  obelisks  found  everywhere  wen  emoted 
it  of  the  sun  snd  employed 


Herodotus  has  recorded  that  the  Greeks  derived  bona 
the  Babylonians  the  use  of  the  gnomon,  but  the  great  pro- 
gress" made  by  the  Greeks  in  geometry  enabled  them  in 
later  times  to  cons  trust  dials  of  great  complexity,  some  of 
which  remain  to  us,  and  are  proofs,  not  only  of  extensive 
knowledges  but  also  of  great  ingenuity. 

Ptolemy's  Sgntaxit  treats  of  the  construction  of  dials  by 
which  solved  a 


by  him  were  sufficient  for  regular  dials,  that  is,  horizontal 
dials,  or  vertical  dials  feeing  east,  west,  north,  or  south, 
and  these  are  the  only  ones  ha  treats  of.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  ancients  wen  able  to  construct  declining 
dials,  as  it  shown  by  that  most  interesting  monument  of 
ancient  gnomonica — the  Tower  of  the  Winds — which  is 
still  in  existence  at  Athena,  This  is  a  regular  octagon,  on 
the  faces  of  which  the  tight  principal  winds  ere  represented, 
and  over  them  eight  different  dials — four  facing  the 
cardinal  points  and  the  other  four  facing  the  intermediate 
directions.  The  date  of  the  dials  is  long  subsequent  to 
that  of  ths  tower ;  for  Titruvius,  who  describes  the  tower 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  first  book,  says  nothing  sbout 
the  dials,  and  at  he  has  described  all  the  dials  known 
in  his  time,  we  muet  bslieve  that  the  dials  of  the  tower  did 
not  than  exist.  The  tower  snd  it*  dials  ore  described  by 
Stuart  In  his  Antiqvitia  ifAthnu.  The  hours  ore  still  the 
temporary  boors,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  hetttmoria. 
At  already  stated,  the  l—ran^f  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Greeks  enabled  them  to  construct  dials  of  various  forma — 
among  other*,  dials  of  suspension  intended  for  travellers: 
but  these  ore  only  spoken  of  and  not  explained;  they  may 
have  been  like  our  nng-diala. 


from :  Catania,  the  latitude  of  which  is  five  degrees  less  than 
that  of  Borne,  was  pieced  iu  the  forum  in  the  year  361  no. 
The  first  disl  actually  constructed  at  Borne  wot  in  the  year 
161  bui,  by  order  of  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  but,  ss  no  other 
RrantTi  hat  written  on  rpuwuwilf f  this  was  perhaps  the 
work  of  a  foreign  artist.  If,  too,  we  remember  that  the 
disl  found  at  Pompeii  was  mode  for  the  latitude  of  Mem- 
phis, snd  consequently  lest  adapted  to  its  position  than 
jfcjaj  of  Catania  to  Isnztjlj  we  may  infer  that  methisueticel 
knowledge  was  sot  cultivated  in  Italy. 

The  Arabians  were  ninth  more  socOsssfuL  They 
attached  great  Importance  to  gncenonios,  the  principles  of 
which  they  had  learned  from  the  Greeks,  but  they  greatly 
eirnplined  and  diversiflod  the  Greek  umitructioiis.  Oneof 
their  writers,  Abul-Hsssen,  who  lived  about  the  beginning 

of  the  13th  c 

on  cylindrical,  i 
dsjeadetaal  or 
ported,  end  the  temporary 
w  when  the  gn 

by  fllilTTsstan.  and  perhaps  by  i 
reckoning  by  equal  hours  was  generslly  adopted  a 
now  be  determined.  The  .history  of  gnomonus  from  the 
I3th  to  ths  beginning  of  the  16th  century  is  slnvTft  a 
blank,  and  during  that  time  the  change  took  place.  We 
YIL  —  so 

O 
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can  ess,  however,  that  the  change  would  necessarily  follow 
tho  introduction  of  clocks  and  other  mechanical  methods  of 
measuring  time  ;  for,  however  imperfect  these  wan,  the 
hours  they  marked  would  be  of  the  same  length  in  summer 
and  in  winter,  and  the  discrepancy  between  thaw  equal 
hours  and  the  temporary  hour*  of  the  ion-dial  would  toon 
be  too  important  -to  be  overlooked.  Now,  we  know  that  a. 
balance  clock  was  pat  np  In  the  palace  of  Charles  T.  of 
Franca  about  the  year  1370,  and  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  the  new  sun-dials  came  into  general  use  during 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  modem  writers  on  gnomonicB 
must  be  named  Sebastian  Monster,  a  cordelier  who  pub- 
lished his  Horologiographia  at  BaseHn  1531.  He  gives  a 
number  of  correct  rules,  but  without  demonstrations. 
Among  his  inventions  was  a  moon-dial,1  but  this  does  not 
admit  of  much  accuracy. 

Doling  the  17th  cectnry  dialling  was  discussed  at  great 
length  by  all  writers  on  astronomy.  Clsviua  devotes  a 
quarto  volume  of  BOO  pages  entirely -to  the  subject.  This 
was  published  in  1612,  and  may  be  considered  to  contain 
all  that  was  known  at  that  time. 

In  the  18th  century  clocks  and  watches  began  to 
supersede  sun-dials,  and  these  have  gradually  fallen  into 
disuse  exeept  as  an  additional  ornament  to  a  garden,  or  in 
remote  country  districts  where  the  old  dial  on  lie  church 
tower  atill  serves  as  an  occasional  check  on  the  modem 
clock  by  its  side.  The  art  of  constructing  dials  may  now 
be  looked  upon  ai  Utile  more  than  a  —*  ""■""*"-'  recrea- 
tion. 

Gmtral  PrincipUt. — The  diurnal  and  the  annual 
notions  of  the  earth  an  the  elementary  astronomical  facta 
on  which  dialling  is  founded.  That  the  earth  turns  upon 
its  axis  uniformly  from  west  to  east  in  24  hours,  and  that 
U  is  carried  round  the  aun  in  one  year  at  a  nearly  uniform 
rate,  is,  we  know,  the  correct  way  of  expressing  these  facta. 
But  the  effect  will  be  precisely  the  same,  and  it  will  aoit 
oar  purpose  better,  and  make  our  explanations  easier,  if  we 
adopt  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  of  which  oor  senses  famish 
nd  assume  the  earth  to  be  fixed, 
a  revolve  round  the  earth's  axis 
rest  once  a  day, — the  son  lagging 
a  little  behind  the  stars,  *nafcing  its  day  some  4  minutes 
longer,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  mail  itself  again  in 
ths  same  place,  having  mads  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
heavens  nlatively  to  ths  stars  from  west  to  east. 

The  fixed  axis  about  which  all  than  bodies  revolve  daily 
is  a  line  through  the  earth's  centra  ;  bat  the  radius  of  the 
earth  ia  so  email,  compared  with  the  enormous  distance  of 
the  sun,  that,  if  we  draw  a  parallel  axis  through  airy  point 
of  the  earth's  surface,  we  may  .safely  look  on  that  ss  being 
the  axi*  of  the  celestial  motions.  The  error  in  the  case  of 
the  son  would  not,  at  its  iri»Timmj  that  is,  at  6  jlk.  and 
6  F.ic,  exceed  half  a  second  of  time,  sod  at  noon  would 

An  axis  so  drawn  is  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and 
points,  as  we  know,  to  the  pole, — its  elevation  nattg  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

The  diurnal  motion  of  the  stars  is  strictly  uniform,  and 
so  would  that  of  the  aun  be  if  the  daily  retardation  of 
about  4  minutes,  spoken  of  above,  wen  always  the  same. 
But  this  is  constantly  altering,  so  that  the  time,  as  measured 
by  the  sun's  motion,  and  also  consequently  as  measured  by 
a  son-dial,  does  not  move  on  at  a  strictly  uniform  pace. 
This  irregularity,  which  is  slight,  would  ha  of  little  con- 
sequence in  ths  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  but   docks  and 


In  on  of  thi  Courts  of  Qbmi's  Const*,  Cambridge,  than  it  so 
•Monte  sbd41*1  osnag  from  tbs  sod  of  the  1 7th  or  bsAataf  of  ths 
1Mb. autarr,  and  snand K a nriss of  nnmbsn  whnhawssft  Sfafl- 

ablauaisooa-dlal  whes  the  moon's  sir  Is  known. 


The  clock  is  constructed  to  mark  uniform  time  in  such 
wise  that  the  length  of  the  clock  day  shall  be  the  average 
of  all  the  solar  days  in  the  year.  Four  times  a  year  the 
clock  and  ths  sun-dial  agree  exactly ;  but  the  sun-dial,  now 
going  a  little  slower,  now  a  little  faster,  will  be  some- 
times behind,  sometimes  before  the  clock — ths  greatest 
accumulated  difference  being  about  16  minutes  for  a  few 
days  ia  November,  but  on  the  average  much  less.  The 
four  days  on  which  the  two  agree  are  April  16,  June  15, 
September  1,  and  December  34. 

Clock- time  is  called  mean  time,  that  marked  by  the  sun- 
dial is  called  apparent  time,  and  the  difference  between 
them  is  the  equation  of  Him.  It  is  given  in  most  calendars 
and  wlmnti"*!  frequently  under  the  heading  "  clock  slow," 
"clock  fast1*  When  the  time  by  the  sun-dial  ia  known, 
the  equation  of  time  will  at  once  enable  us  to  obtain  the 
corrosponding  clock  tuna,  or  via  tarn. 

Atmospherio  refraction  introduces  another  error,  by 
altering  the  apparent  position  of  the  sun  ;  but  the  effect  is 
too  small  to  need  consideration  iu  the  construction  of  an 
instrument  which,  with  the  best  workmanship,  does  not 
after  all  admit  of  very  great  accuracy. 

The  general  principles  of  dialling  will  now  be. readily 
understood.  The  problem  before  us  is  the  following : — 
A  rod,  or  ttyle,  a*  it  is  called,  being  firmly  fixed  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  we  have  to  And 
how  and  where  points  or  lines  of  reference  most  be 
traced  on  some  fixed  surface  behind  ths  style,  no  that 
when  the  shadow  of  the  style  mils  on  a  certain  on* 
of  these  lines  we  may  know  that  at  that  moment 
it  is  solar  noon, — that  is,  that  the  plane  through  ths 
style  and  through  the  aun  then  coincides  with  ths 
meridian  ;  again,  that  when  the  shadow  reaches  the  next 
line  of  reference,  it  is  1  o'clock  by  solar  time,  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  ths  above  plane  through  the 
style  and  through  the  sun  has  just  torned  through  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a  complete  revolution ;  and  so  on  foe 
the  Bubseqnent  hours,  -the  hours  before  noon  being  indi- 
cated in  a  similar  manner.  The  style  and  the  surface  on 
which  these  lines  are  traced  together  constitute  the  dial. 

The  position  of  an  intended  sun-dial  having  been  selected 
— whether  on  church  tower,  south  front  of  farm-stead,  or 
garden  wall— the  surface  most  be  prepared,  if  necessary, 
to  receive  the  hour-lines. 

The  chief;  and  in  fact  the  only  practical  difficulty  will 
be  the  accurate  fixing  of  the  style,  for  on  its  accuracy  the 
valoe  of  the  instrument  depends. 

It  most  be  in  the  meridian  plans,  and  must  make  ant 
angle  with  the  horison  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
The  latter  condition  will  offer  no  difficulty,  bat  the  exact 
determination  of  the  meridian  plane  which  passes  through 
the  point  where  the  style  is  fixed  to  the  surface  is  net  so 
simple.  We  shall,  further  on,  show  how  this  may  be  done; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  we  shall' assume  that  we  have  found 
the  true  position,  and  have  firmly  fixed  the  style  to  the  dial 
and  aecured  it  then  by  cross  wires,  or  by.  other  means. 
The  style  itself  will  be  usually  a  strong  metal  win  whose 
th insures  may  vary  with  circumstances ;  and  whan  we 
speak  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  style  it  most  always  be 
understood  that  the  middle  line  of  the  thin  band  of  shads 

Ths  point  When  ths  style  meets  the  dial  la  celled  the 
centre  of  the  dial     It  is  the  centre  from  which  ah*  the 


The  position  of  the  xn  o'clock  bus  Is  the  most  important 
to  determine  accurately,  since  all  the  othsn  an  usually 
mads  to  depend  on  this  one.    We  cannot  trace  it  correctly 
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on  the  dial  until  the.  style  ha*  been  itself  accurately  fixed 
in  it",  proper  place,  u  will  bo  explained  hereafter.  When 
that  is  done  lie  xn  o'clock  line  wiU'be  found  br  the  inter- 
section of  the  dial  surface  with  tha  vertinel  pita*  which 
contains  the  rtyla  ;  end  the  mart  ampin  way  of  drawing 
it  on  the  dial  will  be  by  anipending  ■  j'  ■  - 
point  of  the  stylo  whence  it  may  hang 
until  tha  shadows  of  both  style  and  plumo  una  oonana  on 
the  dial.     Thie  single  shadow  will  be  the  xn  o'olock  line. 

In  one  ouua  of  dials,  namely,  all  the  vertical  one*,  the 
in  o'clock  line  is  simply  the  vertical  line  from  the  oentaa ; 
it  can,  therefore,  at  once  be  traced  on  the  dial  face  by 
nring  a  flue  plumb  line. 

The  xn  o'clock  line  being  traced,  the  easiest  and  moat 
tnonret*  method  of  tracing  the  other  hoar  lines  would  at 
the  peasant  day  when  good  wetcbet  ate  common,  be  by 
marking  when  the  shadow  of  the  ttyle  fella  when  1,  3,  3, 
Ac,  noon  Lavs  elapsed  since  noon,  and  tha  next  morning 
by  theasmemeana  the  forenoon  honi  lines  could  bo  traced 

into  halves  and  quarters,  < 


ihe  hoars  might  be  rat 

e  not,  the  tracing  of  the 
lone  by  -i-i-*--  «- 


i,  n,  m,  It.  o'olock  lines 

angle  which  each  of  these  lines  woold  make  with  the  xn 
o'clock  line.  Now,  except  in  the  eimpla  esse*  of  a 
bnsisnsital  dial  or  of  a  vertical  dial  feeing  a  esgdjnsj  point, 

this*  woold  require  long  snd  intricete  cslonktioas,  or  elabor- 
'    1  constructions,  implying  considerable  mathe- 


■atttal  knowledge, 

of  error.  The  chief  source  of  error  would  lie  m  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  data  ;  for  the  position,  of  the  dial-plane 
woold  fcare  to  be  found  before  the  calculations  began, — 
that  is,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  exactly  by  how 
many  degrees  it  declined  from  the  sooth  towards  the  east 
or  west,  and  by  how  many  degree*  it  incased  from  the 
TertJcaL  The  ancients,  with  the  means  at  their  disposal, 
eoold  obtain  these  results  only  vary  roughly. 

Dials  received  different  names  according  to  their  peat 


Virtical  dialt,  whan  on  a  vertical  plane  being  one  of  the 
cardinal  paints  ; 

Vertical  dediming  diait,  on  a  vertical  plane  not  feeing  a 
cardinal  point ; 

lneti*mg  dtali,  when  traced  on  planet  neither  vertical 
nor  horiaontsl  (these  were  further  distinguished  at  reclin- 
ing when  i—Tiing  backwards  from  an  observer,  sirnaHseay 
wbun  leaning  forwards) ; 

Jiquixoctial  dialt,  when  the  plana  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  earth's  axis,  Ac  dec. 

We  ahull  Unlit  ourselves  to  an  investigation  of  the 
simplest  and  most  usual  of  these  esses,  referring  the  reader, 
for  farther  details,  to  the  later  work*  given  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

Vial  ComtrutiioA. — A  very  correct  view  of  tha  problem 
of  dial  construction  may  be  obtained  a*  follows  :— 

Coooslve  a  transparent  cylinder  (bg.  1)  having  an  axis  AB 
patsllel  to  the  jail  of  ths  earth.  On  the  sBrfssa  of  the  cylinder 
1st  an) "         '      ■  — 


Hun  the  jhadow  of  the  lift*  AB  will  obviously  fall  on  tha  lina 
xu- jai  at  apparent  noon,  on  th*Un*I..-Istori*  hour  after  noon, 
on  ii... it  at  two  noon  liter  noon,  and  so  en.  If  now  ths  cylinder 
bs  est  by  any  plans  HK  niiiimaslliMi  ths  plans  on  which 
the  alalia  to  be  Wed,  ths  shadow  cfABwUl  be  atorosptsd  by 
this  plsas,  sad  tall  ontka  hns*  Axa  At  An,  Ac 

reads  by  Ai    An,  Ac  with  Am;  flu  IImAxb  fissrf,  bXf 
k'W  tsttlMl  |*M*I  through  AB,  may  bo  snppoaad  known. 

For  lb*  purposes  of  actual  calculation,  perhaps  a  trant- 


gwtwsaW  M»J— Let  Pni  (Ug.  S),  the  ads  of  aha  svppessd 
trsnspsrenC  sphere,  bi  directed  towards  ths  north  and  south 
polos  of  ths  hrnvsai     Draw  tbs  two  great  drake,  HatA,  QJfe, 


the  fbrmer  hnrisontel,  tha  other  perpendicular  to  the  axis  Tp, 
and  therefor*  ssfne»Un|  with  ths  plans  of  the  senator.  Let 
U  bs  vortical,  than  the  otrde  QZF  will  bo  ths  meridian,  sad, 
by  its  UtsrSMtion  A  with  the  hoiiwnttl  will  datsrmine  the  xn 
o'etoek  Hue  EA.  Host  divids  ths  equatorial  enrols  QMs  into  14 
•anal  parts  at,  la,  as,  fee.  .  .  .  of  IF  each,  bagmrdns;  from  the 
meridian  Pa,  and  through  the  various  points  of  division  and  ths 
polMdraw  thesnetowclesPtp,  Pas,  Ac  .  .  .  Tfcoss  will  sxsathj 
eomspond  to  ths  sqefcUsamt  fssiratai  Unas  on  ths  ovlindn 
in  ths  prsvioes  eoasrrasiion,  and  ths  shadow  of  the  stsis  will 
fail  on  tluss  csrelss  aftar  sneee-nv*  intervals  of  1,  S,  B,  Ac 
hoars  from  noon.  .If  they  moat  the  horiiontid  In  tha  points  B,  C,  1), 
Ac,  than  JUL  XqiD.ec  ...  .  will  be  the  I.  n,  m,  fccj  honi 

eslssastrsg  the  enjlss  wmeh  thsss  lines  make  with  the  xn  o'clock 
lina  lATwhoss  position  I*  known,  the  spherical  trlsnajss  PAB. 
PAC,  Ac,  enable  ni  to  do  this  readily.  They  an  aU  righUBgiad 
at  A,  the  side  FA  hi  the  lstltade  of  ths  place,  end  lbs  aulas 
AFB,  APO,  fee,  si*  respectively  IS*,  JO*,  ho.,  then 

tan.  AB-tsn.  IE*  sin.  'ataaidi, 

tan.  AC  -Tan.  W  sin.  JetfMrfs, 


Thsss  determina  ths  skies  AB,  AC,  k 


AKC,  Ac,  required. 

Jet  samples,  let  us  find  the  angles  made  by  the  I  o'olock  Tins  at 
the  following  places  Madras,  London,  Mt-ft-t-ti  enj  Sarmnrt 
feet  (Horwsj). 


t)I  ALLIN  G 


UmtVCEH) 


L«ta  is" »tam   Log. 

Log.jtB.irf BtHg    Log- 


Log.Bm.ir B«BOS 

Log.  in.  H'Sr B-U831 

Log.  tan.  Iff  !1' »-StSo7     Log.  tin.  11°  56' 

nam*  I  o'dook  lumr  lino  EB  mart  nuke  m  hdj, 

dial  o*onlr_r»  with  tba  meridian  EA,  11'  BT  on  s  London  diiL 
IS*  81'  it  Edinburgh,  ud  11*  35'  St  Himmeiiest.  In  the  mil 
tiTmif  bo  found  the  angles  made  by  tho  other  hour  linev 

The  ealonlsuone  of  these  anglM  moit  extend  throogbout  one 
quadrant  from  noon  to  yi  o'clock,  hut  need  not  ho  earned  further, 
because  all  tha  other  hour-lb™  can  at  onu  be  deduced  from  these. 
—In  tha  Ant  pUoa  tha  dill  it  aynirdetricellT  divided  by  the 
T-— <*<"  and  therefore  two  tim«  equidistant  from  noon  will  ban 

llMndlbl  o'olock  line  mnat  make  tha  aame  angles  Kith 
it,  tha  -a  o'clock  the  eame  m  tha  II  o'clock,  and  so  on.  And 
iiait,  tha  11  grtit  diclsi,  which  won  dnwn  to  determine  those 
line*,  an  in  reality  only  13 ;  for  olesily  tha  gnat  oirole  which 
gini  i  o  clonk  after  nudnight,  ud  that  which  sItm  i  o'clock 
■iter  noon,  an  ana  and  the  nine,  ud  w  alio  for  fha  other  hoar). 
Thenfon  the  horn-  linee  between  vi  in  the  evening  and  VI  tha 
nut  morning  an  tha  pnlongationi  of  tha  remaining  twelve. 

Lat  us  now  remove  the  rsutsJBsry  inhere  with  all  its  nirclea,  ud 
ratlin  oidy  tha  stylo  IP  ud  the  plana  HMA  with  tha  line* 
traced  on  ft,  and  we  shell  Lara  tha  horltontsl  dial. 

On  Hie  longest,  day  in  London  tha  a&n  rises  a  little  after 
i  o'clock,  and  seta  a  little  before  8  o'clock;  there  in  there- 
fore no  necessity  for  extending  a  London  dial  beyond  those 
hours.  At  Edinburgh  tha  limits  will  bo  a  little  longer, 
while  at  Hammerfett,  which  it  within  the  Arctic  circle,  the 
whole  dronlt  will  be  required. 

Instead  of  a  -wire  style  it  is  often  more  convenient  to  use 
a  metal  plate  from  one  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
This  plate,  which  is  sometime!  in  the  form  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  mutt  have  an  acute  angle  equal  to  tha.  latitude  of 
the  place,  and,  whan  properly  fixed  in  a  vertical  position 
on  the  dial,  its  two  faces  must  coincide  with  the  meridian 
plana,  and  the  sloping  edges  formed  by  the  thickness  of 
the  plate  most  point  to  tha  pole  and  form  two  parallel 
stylet.  Knee  there  lire  two  ilyles,  there  moat  ba  two  dials, 
or  lather  two  half  dials,  because  a  little  consideration  will 
show  that,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  pjata,  these  styles 
will  only  one  at  a  time  cast  a  shadow.  Thus  the  eastern 
edge  will  give  the  shadow  for  all  hours  before  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  From  8  o'clock  until  noon  the  western  edge 
will  be  used.  At  noon,  it  will  change  again  to  thu  eastern 
edge  until  8  o'olocV  in  the  evening,  and  finally  the  western 
edge  for  the  remaining  hours  of  daylight 

The  cent™  iif  the  two  dials  will  be  at  tha  points  where 


the  corresponding 
style  is  able  to  give  a 
shadow  as  explained 
•bore.  ThodisJwill 
thus  bare  tha  appear- 
anoe  of  a  single  fflsj 


«  confusion  (see 


rig.*. 


The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  shadow  and'  the 
light  will  be  better  donned  than  when  a  wire  style  is  used ; 
but  the  indications  by  this  double  dial  will' always  be  one 
minute  too  fast  in  the  morning  and  one.  minute  too  slow  in 
the  afternoon.    This  is  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the 


sun,  whose  lingular  breadth  it  half  a  degree.  That  welL. 
defined  shadows  are  given,  not  by  the  centre  of  the  attn,  la- 
ws should  requite  them,  bat  by  the  forward  limb  in  tha 
morning  end  by  .the  backward  one  in  the  afternoon;  and 
tha  son  takes  just  about  a  minute  to  advance)  through  a> 
space  equal  to  its  half -breadth. 

Dials  of  this  description  are  frequently  met  Willi  in  tha 
country.  Placed  on  an  ornamental  pedestal  aome  4  feet 
high,  tney  form  a  pleasing  and  useful  addition  to  a  lawn  at 
to  a  garden  terrace,  Tha  dial  plate  is  of  metal  at  well  aa 
the  vertical  piece  upon  it,  ana  they  may  be  purchased 
ready  for  placing  on  the  pedestal, — the  dud  with  all  tho 
hour-lines  traced  on  ft,  and  the  style-plate  firmly  fastened 
in  its  proper  position,  if  net  even  cast  in  the  same  piece 
with  the  dial-plate. 

When  placing  it  on  the  pedestal  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  dial  be  perfectly  horizontal  and  accurately  oriented. 
The  levelling  will  be  dons  with  a  spirit-level,  and  the  orien- 
tation will  be  best  effected  either  in  the  forenoon  or  in  the 
afternoon,  by  turning  the  dial-plate  till  the  time  given 
by  the  shadow  (making  the  one  minute  correction  mentioned 
above)  agrees  with  a  good  watch,  whose  error  on  solar  time 
is  known.  It  is,  however,  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
a  dial,  to  built  up  beforehand,  will  have  the  angle  at  the 
base  equal  to  the  latitude  of  some  selected  place,  such  aa 
London,  and  the  boor-lines  will  be  drawn  in  directions 
calculated  for  the  same  latitude.  Such  a  dial  can  therefore 
not  be  used  near  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  although  it  would, 
without  appreciable  error,  be  adapted  to  any  place  whose 
latitude  did  not  differ  more  than  20  or  30  miles  from  that 
of  London,  and  it  would  be  safe  to  employ  it  in  Essex, 
Kent,  or  Wiltshire. 

If  a  series  of  such  dials  wen  constructed,  differing  be 
30  miles  in  latitude,  then  an  intending  purchaser  could 
select  one  adapted  to  a  place  whose  latitude  wm  within  15 
miles  of  his  own,  and  the  error  of  time  would  never  exceed 
a  small  fraction  of  a  minute.  The  following  table  will 
enable  ns  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  hour-lines  and  of  the 
angle  of  the  stylo, — all  angles  on  the  dial  being  readily 
measured  with  an  ordinary  protractor.  It  extends  from 
GO*  lai.  to  59J"  lat,  and  therefore  includes  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland : — 
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Parties!  SsuOi  JHai.-  Let  us  take  again  our  imaginary  trsns- 
piiront  ephere  QZPA  (6g,  4),  whose  axil  PEp  <■  parallel  to  the 
earth1!  axis.  Let  Z  be  tha  sanith,  ud  consequently,  the  gnat 
circle  QZP  tha  meridian.  Through  E,  tha  centre  of  the  sphere, 
draw  a  vertical  plane  facing  south.  This  will  cut  tha  sphere  in 
the  great  droit-  ZMA  which,  being  vertical,  will  past  through 
the  zenith,  and,  fidng  south,  will  ba  at'  right  angle*  to  the 
meridian.  Lat  QMa  be  tha  equatorial  circle,  obtained  "by  drawing 
s  plant  thrarujh  X  at  rig-lit  tnglee  to  tha  sxts  Fb.  The  lower 
portion  Ep  of  the  axis  will  ba  the  style,  tha  vertical  lino  r*  A  to 
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g»  mi  Mo  ii™  jm   be.  the  xn  o'clock  lis*,  and  ths  hori- 

mtd  fin*  Eft1  wflTbi  flu  vi  o"eW 

Tiora  problem,  dlvid*  tin  eqaatotitl 
II*  each,  bagtnmng  at  a,  in.,  el,  1 


g  fiT!  jhi  ihroagli  each  i 


and    tbfotuh   the   a 
in  3f  eqoidietin  t  g 


f  *  pin*    ratting   the  iphere 

D..   .    .     _...       Ae  the  ana   revolve*   round 

.... i*  ihedow   of  the   axis  will  nooMiiTely  fill  on  tbaa 

tircles  W  Intervals  of  an*  boar,  md  if  Una  circle*  t™  ths 
veitical  circle  ZMA  Id  ths  points  A,  B,  C,  ka.,  tb*  ehadoir  of 
the  lower  portion  Ep  of  the  uii  will  full  on  the  lines  EA,  EB, 
EC,  to.,  which  will  therefore  be  tha  required,  bourllnes  on  the 
vertical  dial,  Ep  being  the  style. 

There  is  no  nocoasity  for  going  beyond  tha  VI  o'clock 
tour-line  on  each  side  of  noon  ;  for,  in  the  winter  months 
the  tun  seta  earlier  than  6  o'clock,  and  in  the  summer 
months  it  passes  behind  the  plane  of  the  dial  before  that 
time,  and  u  no  longer  available. 

It  remains  to  ehow  ho*  the  angles  AEB,  AEO,  it,  may 
be  calculated. 

The  spherical  triangh*  pAB.  pAC,  fcc,  will  glr*  as  a  simple 
role.  Thaw  triangle*  an  all  right-angled  at  A,  tb*  ride  pA, 
■rail  to  ZF,  ii  the  co-latitude  of  tha  place,  that  ia,  tha  differ- 
eaos  batman  tb*  latitude  and  HO' ;  and  the  muuiiin  angle*  ApB, 
ApC,  fee.  are  16",  SO',  fco.,  reepictively.  Then 
tan.  AB= tan.  IP  ain.  cofatt**,- 


0*.,  fee. 

and  the  arc*  AB,  A(J  so  found  an  the  ra 
JiBH«o.,r      "     ■ 


r*  of  tha  angle*  AEB, 

We  ihail,  aa  example*,  calonlata  tha  I  o' clock  hoar  angl*  AEB 
fee  each  oitbatbqr  plana*  wo  had  already  taken  In  tb*  horisontal 

Madnu  <tr  r  »  in.)  I  lmamtrrtVW.*U 

Log.  tan.  15*. II-IMOS     Log,  tan.  15*. ..li-MBOB 

Log.  ooa.  IS*** 9-MSS1     Log. -oo*.  61*  W B-friU 

Log.tan.l»-|W.....e'*lt5«  I  Log.  tan.  0*  It/. 0-30300 

-^tman(tr«T«.latJ        1         mmoa*rf«<irara.a*) 

Log.  tan.  IP. 8-42806     Log.  tan.  IS". .0-t2S0B 

Log.  ooa.  WW 9-T4S19     Log.  ooa  IV  Jtf. S'tiWS 

Log.  tan,  B*  Kt, 0-17517  I  Log.  tan.  <*  IV, 8-ST710 

In  this  eon  the  angles  diminish  as  the  latitnaas  increase, 
the  opposite  result  to  that  of  the  horisontal  diaL 

Inditing,  Bediming,  etc.,  Dialt.— We  ahall  not  enter  into 
the  calculation  of  these  cooes.  Our  imaginary  sphere 
being,  aa  before  suppos^  constructed  with  its  contra  at  the 
centre  of  the  dial,  and  all  the  hour-drelei  traced  upon  it, 
the  intatnection  of  these  hoar-ciroie»  with  the  plana  of  the 


dial  will  dstenniao  the  hoar-lints  just  u  in  the  previcc* 
sea  j  bat  the  triangles  will  no  longer  be  right-angled, 
id  the  simplicity  of  the  calculation  will  be  loot,  the 
chances  of  error  being  greatly  increased  by  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  the  dial-plane  in  its  true  position  on  the  sphere, 
since  that  true  position  will  have  to  be  found  from  obser- 
vations which  can  be  only  roughly  performed. 

In  all  these  cases,  and  in  cases  where  the  dial  surface  hi 
it  a  plane,  and  the  hour-lines,  consequently,  are  not 
straight  lines,  the  only  safe  practical  vay  ia  to  mark  rapidly 
on  the  dial  a  few  points  (one  is  sufficient  when  the  dial 
face  Is  plane)  of  the  shadow  at  the  moment  when  a  good 
watch  shows  that  the  hoar  has  arrived,  and  afterwards 
connect  these  points  with  the  centre  by  a  continuous  line. 
Of  coarse  the  style  must  have  been  accurately  fixed  in  its 
true  position  before  we  begin. 

Equatorial  Dial — The  name  equatorial  dial  is  given  to 
one  whose  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the  style,  and  therefore 
parallel  to  the  equator.     It  ia  the  simplest  of  all  dials.    A 
circle  (fig.  6)  divided  into  2* 
equal  arcs  is   placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  style,  and  boar  j 
divisions  are  marked  upon  it    1 
Then  if  cars  be  taken  that  the 
style    point  accurately  to  the 
pole,  and  that  the  noon  division 
coincide    with    the     meridian 
plane,     the    shadow     of    the 
atyle   will   fall    on    the    other 
divisions,   each    at    its   proper 
time.     The  divisions  mast  be  n<-  5- 

marked  on  both  aides  of  the  dial,  because  the  sun  will 
shine  on  opposite  side*  in  the  summer  and  in  the  winter 
months,  changing  at  each  equinox. 

To  find  the  Meridian  Plant. — We  have,  So  far,  assumed 
the  meridian  plane  to  be  accurately  known  ;  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  describe  some  of  the  methods  by  which  it  may  he 

Them 
spproiimatioi 

compass,  when  free  to  move  horiiontally,  CSWtBstSs  upon 
it*  pivot  and  settles  in  a  direction  termed  the  magnetic 
meridian.  This  does  not  coincide  with  the  tine  north  and 
south  lino,  bat  the  difference  between  them  is  generally 
known  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  is  called  the  variation 
of  the.  compass.  The  variation  differs  widely  at  different 
porta  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  being  now  about  30*  W. 
m  Loudon,  T.  W.  in  New  York,  and  W  K  in  Bsn 
Francisco.  Nor  is  the  variation  at  any  p~ 
though  the  change  is  slow.  Wesaid  that  now  the  ti 
in.  London  ia  about  20'  W.  :  in  1837  it  was  about  31* 
W. ;  and  there  is  evens  small  daily  oscillation  which  takes 
place  about  tha  mean  position,  bat  too  small  to  need  notice 


With  all  those  elements  of  uncertainty,  it  is  obvious  thai 
the  compass  can  only  give  a  rough  approximation  to  the 
position  of  the  meridian,  but  it  will  serve  to  fix  the  style 
so  that  only  a  small  farther  alteration  will  be  necessary 
when  a  more  perfect  determination  has  been  mode. 

A  very  simple  practical  method  is  the  following ; — 

noes  a  table  (fig.  6),  or  other  plsne  surface,  in  such  a 
position  that  it  may  receive  the  tun's  rays  both  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon.  Then  carefully  level  the 
surfaoe  by  means  of  a  spirit-level.  This  must  be  done 
very  accurately,  and  the  table  in  that  position  mode 
perfectly  secure,  so  that  there  be  no  danger  of  its  shifting 
during  the  day. 

Next;  suspend  a  plummet  BE  from  a  point  B,  which 
must  be  rigidly  fixed.  l*he  extremity  H,  when  the  plum- 
met just  masts  the  surface,  should  be  somewhere  user  the 
O 
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middle  of  om  end  of  the  Ufa, 
describe  any  number  of  oomseoirio  ■ 
EF,*e. 


Fig.8. 


A  bead  F,  kept  in  its  place  by  friction,  it  threaded  on 
the  plwuraet  line  at  some  eoBvenient  height  above  H. 

Krer*  thing  being  tana  prepared,  let  nl  follow  the  shadow 
of  the  bead  P  ae  it  moves  along  the  surface  of  the  table 
daring  the  day.  It  will  be  found  to  describe  a  carve 
ACE  ....  FOB,  approaching  the  point  H  as  the  sun 
advances  towards  noon,  and  receding  from  it  afterwards. 
(The  curve  Is  iconic  section— an  hyperbola  in  these  regions.) 
At  the  moment  when  it  creeses  the  are  AB,  mark  the  point 
A  j  AP  is  then  tha  direction  of  the  son,  and,  ae  AH  is 
horizontal  the  angle  PAH  is  the  altitude  of  the  ran.  In 
i  marTf 


is  a!  tit  a  da.  Bat  the  right- 
angled  triangles  PEA,  FEB  are  obviously  equal;  and  the 
sun  has  therefore  the  same  altitudes  at  those  two  instants, 
the  one  before,  the  other  after  noon.  It  follows  that,  yf 
iht  lun  \<a  not  changed  ill  declination  daring  the  interval, 
the  two  poaftioni  will  be  symmetrically  placed  one  on 
eaoh  side  of  the  msridian.  Therefore,  drawing  the  chord 
AB,  and  bisecting  it  in  M,  BH  will  be  the  meridian  line. 

Eaoh  of  the  other  concentric  arcs,  OD,  EF,  Ac,  trill 
furnish  its  meridian  line.  Of  course  these  should  all 
coincide,  but  if  not,  the  mean  of  tha  positions  thus  found 
must  be  taken, 

The  proviso  mentioned  above,  that  the  son  has  not 
changed  its  declination,  is  scarcely  ever  realised ;  but  the 
change  is  alight,  and  may  be  neglected,  except  per- 
haps about  the  tone  of  the  equinoxes,  at  the  and  of 
March  and  at  the  end  of  September.  Throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  year  the  change  of  declination  u  ao  alow 
that  we  may  aafely  neglect  it.  The  most  favourable  times 
era  at  the  end  of  June  and  at  the  end  of  December,  when 
the  sun's  declination  It  almost  stationary.  If  the  line  HM 
be  produced  both  ways  to  the  edges  of  the  table,  then  the 
two  points  on  the  ground  vertically  below  those  oh  the 
edges  may  be  found  by  a  plummet  and,  if  permanent 
marks  be  made  there,  the  sanridhy)  plane,  which  is  the 
vortical  plane  peering  through  those  two  points,  will  have 
Its  position  perfectly  secured. 

To  jfac»  tit  8tyU  «/  a  Dial  in  il*  True  Portion.— 
Before  giving  any  other  method  of  finding  the  meridian 


plane,  wa  shall  complete  t 
thawing  how  the  style  may 


m  be  accurately  placed 
s  position.  Tha  angle  which  the  style  makes  with  a 
hanging  plumb-line,  barns  the  co-latitude  of  the  place,  is 
known,  and  the  north  and  south  direction  it  also  roughly 
riven  by  the  mariner's  compass.     The  style  may  therefore 


be  already  adjusted  approximately— correctly,  indeed,  at 
to  itt  inclination— bnt  probably  requiring  a  little  horirontal 
motion  east  or  west  Suspend  a  fine  plumb-line  from 
soms  point  of  the  style,  then  tha  style  will  be  properly 
adjusted  if ,  at  the  very  instant  of  noon,  its  shadow  falls 
exactly  on  the  plntoh-linr , — or,  which  it  tha  tame  thing,  if 


meridian  plane,  whose  position  we  have  teoured  by  ti 
two  permanent  marks  on  the  ground  Stretch  a  cord  from 
the  one  mark  to  the  other.  This  will  not  generally  be 
horizontal,  bnt  tha  oord  will  be  wholly  in  the  meridian 
plane,  and  that  is  the  only  necessary  condition.  Next^ 
suspend  e-plummet  over  the  mark  which  Is  nearer  to  tha 
sun,  and,  when  the  shadow  of  the  plumb-line  falls  on  the 
stretched  cord,  it  it  noon.  A  signal  from  tha  observer 
there  to  the  observer  at  the  dial  enables  tha  latter  to 
adjust  the  style  at  directed  above. 

Otier  Method*  nf  fading  th»  Meridian  Plant.—  We  have 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  practical  operations  because 
they  ars  simple  and  tolerably  accurate,  and  because  they 
want  neither  watch,  nor  sextant,  nor  telescope— nothing 
more,  in  fact,  than  the  careful  observation  of  shadow 

The  polar  stsr  may  also  be  employed  for  finding  the 
sridian  phtne  without  other  apparatus  than  plumb-Tinea, 


hidden  by  tha  line,  then  tho  plane  through  his  eye  and  the 
plnmb-line  will  iiflver  be  far  from  the  meridian  plana.  Twice 
m  the  ooursa  of  the  31  hours  the  planet  would  he  strictly 
coincident  This  would  he  when  the  stsr  exoeeae  the 
meridian  above  the  pole,  and  again  when  it  crosua  it 
below.  If  we  wished  to  employ  the  method  of  determin- 
ing tha  meridian,  the  times  of  the  stare  crossing  would  have 
to  be  calculated  from  the  data  in  the  ITavtical  Almanac, 
and  a  watch  would  be  necessary  to  know  whan  the  instant 
arrived.  Tha  watch  need  not,  however,  be  very  accurate, 
because  the  motion  of  the  star  u  ao  alow  that  an  error  of 
ten  minutes  in  tha  tuna  would  not  give  an  error  of  one- 
eighth  of  a  degree  in  the  azimuth. 

The  following  accidental  circumstance  enables  ns  to  dis- 
pense with  both  calculation  and  watch.  The  right  ascen- 
sion of  tha  star  e>  Vnm  Majarit,  that  star  in  the  tail  of  the 
Great  Bear  which  is  farthest  from  the  *  pointers,"  happens 
to  differ  by  a  little  more  than  13  hours  from  the  right 
ascension  of  the  polar  star.  The  great  circle  which  joins 
the  two  start  passes  therefore  close  to  the  pole.  When  the 
polar  Star,  at  a  distance  of  about  It*  from  the  pole,  ia 
crossing  tha  meridian  above  the  pole,  the  star  q  Vnm 
Majorit,  whose  polar  distance  is  shout  10",  hat  not  yet 
reached,  the  meridian  below  the  pole. 

When  13  Una  Maforit  reaches  the  msridian,  which  will 
be  within  half  an  hour  later,  the  polar  stsr  will  have  loft 
tha  meridian ;  hut  its  slow  motion  will  have  carried  ft  only 
s  very  little  distance  away.  Now  at  tomo  instant  between 
these  two  tunes — much  nearer  the  latter  than  the  f  onner — 
the  great  circle  joining  the  two  stars  will  be  exactly 
vertical;  and  at  this  instant,  which  tha  observer  determine* 
by  seeing  that  tha  plumb-lino  hides  the  two  start 
simultaneously,  neither  of  the  stars  la  strictly  in  the 
meridian ;  but  the  deviation  bom  it  it  to  small  (hat  It  may 
be  neglected,  and  tha  plana  through  the  aye  and  the 
phnwTnJrn*  taken  for  meridian  plane. 

Id  all  these  cases  it  will  bs  convenient,  Instead  of  fixing 
the  plane)  by  sjmeaa  of  fcfna  eye  prsj  one  fixed  plummet,  to 
have  a  stumd  plummet  at  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the 
eye;  tlii*  oeoond  rjummst,  being  suspended  so  as  to  allow 
of  lateral  shifting,  must  be  moved  ao  at  always  to  be 


Mhm  the  eye  and  the  fixed  plmnmat     The  meridian 
piano  will  bo  aecuTed  by  placing  two  permanent  mark*  on 
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showed  the  houre  by  ■ 


the  ground,  one  under  eacl 
Thin  method,  bj  means  i 


is  method,  bj  means  of  the  two  stars,  ii  only  avaHable 
fix  the  upper  transit  of  Poiari*;  tor,  at  the  lower  transit, 
the  other  star  ij  Urtm  Mqjorit  wanld  pass  close  to  or 
beyond  the  smith,  end  the  observation  could  not  be  made. 
Also  the  stan  win  not  be  -visible  when  the  upper  transit 
takes  place  in  the  day-time,  so  that  one-half  of  the  year  is 
lost  to  this  method. 

Neither  could  it  he  employed  in  lower  latitudes  than 
40*  N.,  for  there  the  star  would  he  below  the  horison  at 
its  lower  transit , — we  may  eten  say  not  lower  than  *5" 
H.,  for  the  star  must  be  at  least  6*  above  the  horiaon 
before  it  becomes  distinctly  visible. 

There  an  other  pain  of  stars  which  could  be  similarly 
employed,  hut  none  so  convenient  as  these  two,  on  account 
of  jPoiurii  with  its  very  slow  motion  being  ona  of  the  pair. 

To  flats  tit  StfU  in  it*  Truts  2'otitio*  without  prmiout 
Mtnminatitm  of  Iks  Mtridio*  Plant.— The  various  methods 
given  above  for  finding  the  meridian  plane  have  for 
ultimate  object  the  determination  of"  the  plane,  not  on  its 
own  account,  but  aa  an  element  for  fixing  the  instant  of 
anon,  whereby  the  style  may  be  properly    ' 

We  shall  dispense,  therefore,  with  ad 
work  if  we  determine  noon  by  aataonom 
FcrUiuweshsJlirautagot^watch.orpooJcrtchronomster, 
snd  a  sextant  or  other  inatraraentforuVdogaltit'-jiss,  Ike 
local  time  at  any  moment  may  be  determined  m  a  variety 
of  ways  by  observation  of  the  celestial  bodies.  The 
simplest  snd  moat  practically  useful  methods  will  he  found 
deeeribed  and  investigated  in  any  good  educational  work 


preliminary 
observation, 


j  rapid,  and,  therefore,  not 
m  altitude  of  the  sun,  an 
m  moment,  raarking  the  time  shown  by 
us  muii.  aj«>  altitude  ao  observed  being  properly 
corrected  for  n&action,  parallax,  am,,  will,  together  with 
the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  sun's  declination,  taken 
from  the  Jfantieat  Atiiauiey  enable  us  to  calculate  the 
time.  This  will  be  the  colar  or  apparent  time,  that  is,  the 
vary  time  we  require ;  and  we  must  carefully  abstain  from 
applying  the  equation  of  time.  Comparing  the  time  ao 
found  with  the  time  shown  by  the  watch,  we  aee  at  onoe 
by  how  much  the  watch  ia  fast  or  alow  of  solar  time ;  we 
know,  therefore,  exactly  what  time  the  watch  must  mark 
when  solar  noon  arrives,  and  waiting  far  that  instant  we 
can  fix  the  style  in  ire  proper  position  aa  explained  before. 
Wu  can  dispense  with  the  sextant  and  with  all  calcula- 
tion and  observation  if,  by  means  of  the  pocket  chronometer, 
wa  bring  the  time  from  some  obesrratory  where  the  work  is 
done  ;  and,  allowing  for  the  change  of  longitude,  and  also 
for  the  equation  of  time,  if  the  fame  we  have  brought  is 
sirssk  tnaatj  wa  ^aj)  have  the  exact  tswsaatt  of  sjohl  noon  as 
in  the  previous  esse. 

In  remote  country  diatriota  a  dial  will  always  he  of  m 
to  check  and  even  to  correct  the  village  clock :  and  tl 


anynD 

In  former  times  the  fancy  of  dialiata  eeema  to  have  run 
riot  in  devising  elaborate  surfaces  on  which  the  dial  was 
to  lie  traced.  Sometimes  the  shadow  was  received  on  a 
tone,  sometimes  on  a  cylinder,  or  on  a  sphere,  or  on  a 
aaaataasssfca  of  these.  A  universal  dial  waa  constructed  of 
a  figure  in  the  shape  of  a  cross;  another  universal  dial 


But  it  would  be  tedious 
various  forma  designed,  and,  as 


globe  and  by  several  gnomosa. 
— >  adjusting  befor-  "■*  — *  *~ 

a  spirit  level  W 


rule,  the  more  complex 


Another  class  of  useleaa  dials  consisted  of  those  with 
variable  centres.  Thsy  were  drawn  on  fixed  horisontal 
planes,  and  each  day  the  style  had  to  be  shifted  to  a  new 
position.  Instead  of  houz-itwr  tliey  had  hour?**'***;  and 
the  style,  instead  of  being  parallel  to  the  axil  of  the  earth, 
might  make  any  chosen  angle  with  the  horiscm.  There 
waa  no  practical  advantage  in  their  nee,  bat  rather  the 
revene  '  and  they  can  only  be  considered  a*  furnishing 
material  for  new  mathematical  problems. 

Pintail*  Dial*. — The  dials  so  far  described  have  been 
pains'  disk,  for  even  the  fanciful  ones  to  which  reference 
waa  just  now  made  were  to  be  fixed  before  using,  nun 
wan,  however,  other  dials,  made  generally  of  a  small  sue, 
ao  as  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket;  and  these,  to  long  aa  the 
sun  shone,  roughly  answered  the  purpose  of  a  watch. 

The  description  of  the  portable  dial  has  generally  been 
mixed  up  with  that  of  the  fixed  dial,  as  if  it  had  been 
merely  a  special  case,  and  the  same  principle  had  been  the 
basis  of  both ;  whereas  there  are  essential  points  of 
difference  between  them,  besides  those  which  an  at 
onoe  apparent 

In  the  fixed  dial  the  result  depends  on  the  wat/btm 
angular  motion  of  the  sun  round  the  fixed  style ;  and  a 
small  error  in  the  assumed  position  of  the  son,  whether 
due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  instrument,  or  to  some  smalt 
neglected  correction,  has  only  a  trifling  effect  on  the  time. 
This  ia  owing  to  the  angular  displacement  of  the  sun  being 
en  rapid — a  quarter  of  a  degree  every  minute — that  for  the 
ordinary  affaire  of  life  greater  accuracy  ia  not  required,  aa 
a  displacement  of  a  quarter  of  a  degree,  or  at  any  rate  of 
one  degree,  can  be  readily  seen  by  nearly  every  penon.  But 
with  a  portable  dial  thisis  no  longer  thaiwse.  The  uniform 
angular  motion  is  not  now  available,  because  wa  have  no 
d  fixed  plane  to  which  we  may  refer  it.    ""   '" 


new  position,  to  which  the  observer  hat  gone,  the  rani th  la 
the  only  point  of  the  heavens  he  can  at  onoe  practically 
finds  nrsj  the  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  tune  is  the 
constantly  bat  very  wrtgnlarlf  varying  sanith  distance  of 
the  aim. 

At  sea  the  observation  of  the  altitude  of  a  celestial  body 
w  the  only  method  available  for  finding  local  time ;  but  the 
perfection  which  has  been  attained  in  the  construction  of 
the  sextant  {chiefly  by  the  introduction  of  telescopes) 
enables  the  sailor  to  reckon  on  an  accuracy  of  seconds 
instead  of  minutes.  Certain  precaution*  have,  however,  to 
be  taken.  The  observations  must  not  be  made  within  a 
eonple  of  honra  of  noon,  on  account  of  the  alow  rate  of 
change  at  that  time,  nor  too  near  the  horizon,  on  account 
of  the  uncertain  refractions  than;  and  the  same  restrictions 
must  be  observed  in  using  a  portable  dial. 

To  compare  roughly  the  value  (aa  to  accuracy)  of  the 
fixed  and  the  portaMe  dials,  let  us  take  a  mean  position  in 
Great  Britain,  say  04*  1st,  and  a  mean  declination  when 
the  arm  is  in  the  equator.  It  will  riae  at  S  o'clock,  and  at 
have  an  altitude  of  SB',— that  is,  the  portable  dial 


each  minute,  or  two  a 

dial     The  vertical  motion  of  the  sun  increases,  however, 

nearer  the  horizon,  but  even  there  it  will  be  only  one-eighth 

of  a  degree  each  minute,  or  half  the  rate  of  the  fixed  dial, 

which  goes  on  at  nearly  the  same  speed  throughont  the 

day. 

Portable  dials  an  also  much  more  restricted  hi  the  range 
of  latitude  for  which  they  an  available,  and  they  ahonld 
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not  bo  nwd  mora  than  4  or  5  milee  north  or  south  of  tlio 
place  for  which  they  were  constructed. 

Wo  shall  briefly  describe  two  portable  dials  which  were 
b  actual  me. 

Dial  cm  a  Cylinder. — A  hollow  cylinder  of  metal  (fig.  7), 
lor  G  inches  high,  end  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  has  a  lid 
which  admits  of  toler- 
ably easy  rotation.  A 
hole  in  the  lid  receives 
the  style,  shaped  some- 
what like  a  bayonet ;  - 
and  the  straight  part 
of  the  style,  which,  on 
account  of  the  two 
bends,  is  loner  than 
the  lid,  projects  hori- 
zontally out  from  the 
cylinder  to  a  distance 
of  1  or  1  j  inches. 
When  not  in  use  the 
style  would  be  taken 
out  and  placed  inside 
the  cylinder. 

A  horizontal  circle 
is  traced  on  the  cylin- 
der opposite  the  pro- 
jecting style,  and  this 
circle  is  divided  into 
36  approximately  equi-  ™ 

distant  intervals.1  These  intervals  represent  spaces  of  time, 
and  to  each  division  is  assigned  a  date,  so  that  each  month 
has  "three  dates  marked  as  follows  ■ — January  10,  20,  31 ; 
February  10,'  SO,  28 ;  March  10,  20,  31 ;  April  10,  20,  30, 
and  so  on,— always  the  10th,  the  20th,  and  the  last  day 
of  each  month. 

Through  each  point  of  division  a  vertical  line  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  dipwn  from  top  to>  bottom.  Now 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  if,  upon  one  of  these 
days,  the  lid  be  turned  so  as  to  bring  the  style  exactly 
opposite  the  date,  and  if  the  dial  be  then  placed  on  a 
horizontal  table  so  as  to  receive  sun-light,  and  turned  round 
bodily  until  the  shadow  of  the  style  falls  exactly  on  tile 
vertical  .line  below  it,  the  shadow  will  terminate  at  some 
definite  point  of  this  line,  the  position  of  which  point  will 
depend  on  the  length  of  the  style — that  is,  the  distance  of 
its  end  from  the  surface  of  the  cylinder — and  on  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  at  that  instant.  Suppose-  that  the  observations 
are  continued  all  day,  the  cylinder  being  very  gradually 
turned  so  that  the  stylo  may  always  face  the  sun,  and 
suppose  that  marks  are  made  on  the  vertical  line  to  show 
the  extremity  of  the  shadow  at  each  exact  hour  from 
sunrise  to  sunset — these  times  being  taken  from  a  good 
fixed  son  dial, — then  it  is  obvious  that  the  next  year,  on 
the  rams  dais,  the  sun's  declination  being  about  the  same, 
and  the  observer  in  about  the  same  latitude,  the  marks 
mads  the  previous  year  will  serve  to  tell  the  time  all  that 

What  we  have  said  above  was  merely  to  make  the 
principle  of  the  instrument  clear,  for  it  is  evident  that  this 
mode  of  marMng,  which  would  require  a  whole  year's 
sunshine'  and  hourly  observation,  cannot  be  the  method 
employed. 

The  positions  of  the  marks  are,  in  fact,  obtained  by 
calculation.     Corresponding  to  a  given  date,  the  declination 


the  TertiMl  lino  tfe 

etfcen.   It  li  sot  even  requisite 

and  exactly  round  tho  ojlinder, 


of  the  sun  is  taken  from  the  almanac,  and  this,  together 
with  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  length  of  the  stylo, 
will  constitute  the  necessary  data  for  computing  the  length 
of  the  shadow,  that  is,  the  distance  of  the  mark  below  the 
style  for  each  successive  hour. 

We  have  assumed  above  that  the  declination  of  the  sun 
is  the  same  at  the  same  date  in  different  years.  This  is 
not  quite  correct,  but,  if  the  dates  be  taken  for  the  second 
year  after  leap  year,  the  results  will  be  sufficiently  approxi- 
mate.    The  actual  calculations  will  offer  no  difficulty. 

When  all  the  hour  marks  have  been  placed  opposite  to 
their  respective  dates,  then  a  continuous  curve,  joining  the 
corresponding  hour-points,  will  serve  to  find  the  time  for  a 
day  intermediate  to  those  set  down,  the  lid  being  turned 
till  the  style  occupy  a  proper  position  between  the  two 
divisions.  The  horizontality  of  the  surface  on  which  the 
Instrument  rests  is  a  very  necessary  condition,  especially  in 
summer,  when,  the  shadow  of  the  style  being  long,  the 
extreme  end  will  shift  'rapidly  for  a  small  deviation  from 
the'  vertical,  and  render  the  reading  uncertain.  The  dial 
can  also  be  used  by  holding  it  up  by  a  small  ring  in  the 
top  of  the  lid,  and  probably  the  verticality  is  better 
ensured  in  that  way. 

Portable  Dial  on  a  Card. — This  neat  and  very  ingenious 
dial  is  attributed  by  Ozanam  to  a  Jesuit  Father,  Dt  Saint 
Rigaud,  and  probably  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.  Ozanam  says  that  it  was  sometimes  called  the 
capuchin,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  a  cowl  thrown 
back. 


ie  line  through  r  will  t*  the  H..1  line;    the  lire  through  i  tho 
...n  line,  aud.  so  on  ;  the  hour  line  Of  noon  trill  be  the  point  A 


DIAL 

matt  t  *T  mndlTtaiod  of  <he  nail  tret  Ar,  n,  M,  Jul ,  we  h 
draw  the  hour  liuee  (onrapaudiiu  to  hil™  aad  aiuito:*,  bat  Lbii 
only  ohm  it  cu  be  dm*  without  oonfudon. 

D.»w  ASD  miking  with  AO  in  angle  equal  to  9m  latitude  of  the 
plic,  mil  lot  ft  joontEC  in  D,  through  which  point  draw  SDQ  at 
right  uiglsn  to  AD. 

with  centre  .A,  and  any  convenient  reditu  AS,  deecrfbe  in  are  of 
circle  EST,  uid  graduate  thia  aro  by  marking  degree  dlrialona  oo  It, 
extending  (torn  0"  it  fl  to  2»i°  ™  aaeh  aide  it  K  and  T.  Neit 
determine  tha  poind  on  the  atnight  lino  FDG  whin  radii  drawn 
from  A  to  tin  degree  diriiioua  on  tho  in  would  don  it,  uul  can- 
fully  mark  time  croaeinn. 

The  dirtoiaaaof  KST  an  to  oonetpond  to  tho  nn'i  doclinetion, 
■nth  *— li-.Hn..  on  B3  ud  north  deelinationa  on  ST.     In  thi 


maftorb 


How,  taking  a  Mcsnd  jtar  after  bap  jrtr  [becanti  tht  deelina- 
tiona of  that  jtar  ere  (bout  tbt  raaan  of  mat  art  of  font  yon), 
End  tht  dny«  of  tin  month  wIimi  tiu>  mn  hen  tfcsw  different  dudina. 
noun,  and  place  thaaa  datae,  «r  an  many  of  them  aa  out  ba  ihown 


cut  tha  door  complitoly  through  ths  card  ;  except,  of  couna, 
___ _  tht)  hinge,' which,  whan  tha  card  la  thbk,  ehouHDe  pansy  cat 
through  at  the  bert.  to  faoih  toto  thn  opaiuag-  Out  tin  card  right 
through  along  tht  Una  FDG,  end  peat  ■  thread  tarrying  a  little 
nlomnat  W  and  a  wry  snail  baad  T ;  the  bead  hiring  aufflaant 
friction  with  the  thread  to  retain  any  petition  when  acted  on  only 
bj  ita  mm  weight,  bat  eliding  enifly  along  tha  thraad  when  morad 
by  tho  hand.  At  tht  hack  of  the  card  tht  thread  tomunataa  In  a 
knot  to  hinder  It  from  being  drawn  through  ;  or  btttor,  b 
giring  mora  (notion  and  abettor  hold,  It  paaaaa  through  tha 
of  a  email  dim  of  card— a  fraction  of  an  inch  In  duunatoT- 


br  a  knot,  ii  made  tut  at  tha  back  of  the  dieo. 

To  complete  the  eomttnetion, — with  tht  central  F  and  G,  and 
radii  FA  and  OA,  draw  tht  two  net  AY  tad  AZ  which  will  limit 
ths  hour  lima;  form  tn  obtamtion  tht  baad  will  alwayiba  loitnd 
between,  mem.  Tha  forenoon  tnl  afternoon  boon  ma;  than  ba 
Buried  u  indicated  in  tha  figure.  Tbt  dial  dott  not  of  Iteelf  dia- 
eriminate  between  forenoon  ud  afternoon  ;  bnt  axttunmiie  drcuin- 
•aui™,  u,  tor  butane*,  whether  the  anni.rUi.ig  or  faffing,  will  eettle 
that  point,  unapt  whan  doaa  to  noon,  whan  it'  will  alwaje  ba 

To  raen>y  tha  dial  (adng  the  old  axpraarJon,  which  meant  to  prt- 

K  thai  dul  for  in  obaarration), — open  theamall  door,  bj  tanDng 
flirt  ita  hinge,  till  it  itande  well  oat  \£  front.  Next,  eat  the 
thread  lo  thn  una  FG  opposite  the  day  of  the  month,  and  ■tntohing 
it  orer  the  point  A,  alide  the  baad  P  along  til;  it  exactly  coincide 
withA. 

To  find  tha  hour  of  the  day.-hoM  the  dial  In  a  TOtfaelpctition 
in  inch  a  way  that  ttt  plane  may  paaa  through  the  ana.  Thererti- 
enlityia  ananrad  byaeeing  that  tha  bead  ratal  agaiwt  tht  end 
«itaout  preeeing.  Now  gradually  tilt  the  dial  (without  altering 
Ita  vertical  plant),  until  tha  central  line  of  nouhins,  panting 
through  tht  open  ait  of  tht  door,  Jnat  fall  a  along  the  Mm  Una.  Tht 
hoar Tint  agalnat  wham  thn  bead  F  then  matt  indtutot  the 

Tha  am  llai  drawn  abora  lata  alwaya,  an  far  at  we  know,  ban 
■aad  at  a  aamfw  Fiai  .  The  npper  edge  of  the  rairtangalir  dootwtt 
tha  prolongation  of  the  line,  and,  the  door  being  opened,  the  dial 
wd  gradually  tilted  until  the  rimdow  cant  by  tha  upper  adga 
exactly  coincided  with  ft  Bnt  thunhadoir  Ulta  tha  card  one- 
■Barter  of  ■  dagnanon  than  flat  an-lint,  baoanaa  it  ta  crna  by 
mat  portion  of  the  tnn  whieh  jnat  anaaare  abore  tht  edge,  that  ia, 
Wtba  upper  limb  of  tha  ana,  which  ia  oaadnartor  of  a  degraa 
higher  than  tho  oatrtre.  How,  aren  at  aome  dlrtanaa  htsa  noon, 
the  eun  will  aometimaa  lake  .  conaidsrable  thne  to  riee  one^narter 
oi  a  dogtae,  and  by  m  nmoh  Una  will  the  Indication  ut  the  dial  t* 


The  neutral  line  of  light  wMuh  «mm  threoah  tt.e  op™  alit  afU 
ha  tree  from  tall  error,  haoaaaa  it  ia  giren  by  Tight  from  the  centre' 
afthenun. 

ThecarfJialu^tarretto^Iooradupmaaimethiriraorathan 
ameratoy.  Ito  kgatmity  rat  adantino  aoccraey  gire  it  an  eJnca- 
OtaalTtlnmwhaanMnata)  ba  meaaured  by  the  rooghnati  of  the 
menial  iibltliml.  and  the  following  damanotaaaon  3  Ito  oorreet- 
n_  iffl,  U  ia  hoped,  uaafollj  dam  what  .wo  hare  to  aay  on  thia 

""jtonmuaroaaaa.-Let  H  (Ig.  «  ha  tan  paint « taatnaaRaa  of  tbt 
aaaanaat  at  tba  tbna  e(  obaerraoon,  to  t£^tU  aagb  DAH  It  tht 

tirtdWUuiiOTo(tl»aan,-f,thSl^,reIUoSagaiI*tt.hiW. 


LING 

baa  TZ.     Join  CJ,  then  the  angle  ACZ  ii  the  1 

noon  giren  by  tha  bead,  and  we  hare  to  pionthat . 

ia  tha  correct  one  corresponding  to  a  north  latitude  DAO,  a 


rig.*. 

•ecWfat,  or  Ito  parallel  AC,  makei  with  tha  horirontol  Tha  angle 
FHQ  will  ba  aqnal  to  the  altitude,  if  HQ  be  drawn  parallel  to  DC, 
for  the  paii'  of  Enet  HQ.HF  .-111  be  reapecttraty  at' right  anglea  to 
tha  rui-line  and  tha  horizontal. 

Draw  PQ  and  HK  parallel  to  A0,  and  let  them  meet  tXX  in  H 
and  H  reeneetlTaly. 

tat  HP  and  ito  equal  HA  be  rtpreaented  bra.     Then  tha  follow, 
lag  raluee  will  ba  rmdily  deduced  from  the  figure  }— 
AD  =  a  cca.  dad. ,  EB  =  a  nn.  dicl. ,  PQ  =  a  tin.  aU. 
OX  =  AO  =  AD  eat.  lot-  -  a  col.  dec*,  oc*.  lot 
FhT  =  07=OX  eon.  AOX  =  a  am.  cUd.  em.  tat  oca.  ACZ, 
NQ=HK-DHriD,MDH=oidiL  deal  atn.  ha, 
(-.■tba angle  UDH  =  DAO  =  latitude). 
inaVdnoa  PQ  =  NQ  +  PH, 

w«  hare,  by  tbnpll  anbatltntlon, 

aatn.aa.-aiin.aacl.ala.  Jot  +  a  ooa.  dtcl.  cm.  hi.  Ma  ACZ  I 
or,  diriding  by  a  throoghoat. 

atn.  aft  -.tu.  dtcl  araTbl  root.  dad.  ooa.  Jot.  ooa.  ACZ  ...  (At 
wnloh  tanaHon  deteimlnm  the  hour  angle  AOZ  ahewa  by  tht 

hour-uiglB  of  the  aort  »t  the  tuna  moment,  let 


flfejfh, 

ig.  10  ttpnmat  tht  eeleatiil  apl 
tad  Z  flw  aanlth,  and  ■  tht  ana. 
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O I  A  — D I  A 


Pmm  the  mherieel  tnnnglo  TZS,  iro  lun 

cos.  Z3-™.  PS  col  ZP+  bd.  P8  rin.  ZP  om.  £r3 


■-altitnde 

-brtitnde 


ZP-90*-FI 

PS—polu  di 
tharefote,  by  Enbititotion 
■in.  ad.  -sin,  rf^I,  «in.  fcrf.  +  ooe.  okvf.  «*.  U.  coi.  ZPS  ...(B) 
url  ZF8  li  the  aonr-mgla  of  the  Iran. 

A  compnriion  of  the  two  formula  (A)  and  (B)  ihowi  that  the 
hoTrr-miiHle  given  by  the  head  will  ba  the  uea  u  that  riven  by  the 
Bon,  and  proves  uu  theoretical  accuracy  of  the  card-dial.  Jut 
at  ann-rlss  01  at  aun-aet,  the  amount  of  refraction  elightly  nwril 
half  a  degree.    If,  then,  a  littU)  erne  at  {see  %  S)T»  made  in« 

a  degrae  at  e,  tlio  timt  of  annset  wo.dd  be  fmind  corrected  for  refrac- 
tion, if  tin  control  Una  of  light  wen  nude  to  bll  on  «*k 

The  following  lift  include*  .the  principal  writers-  on 
dialling  whose  works  have  come  down  to  na.  and  to  these 
•re  must  refer  for  descriptions  of  the  various  constnmtTons, 


I    by  Conunandlne  ;  Vitniffm, 
Sebastian  Manner.    SenlofiognpUa  ,•    Orontina 
M  flm-Joon*  Bdaribiu;  Mutio  Oddi  da  tjrbino,  Bonlofi 


Gemini  B 
Joan.  H-'- 


lontojionan:  Deaarguea,  Mmiin  UturtrmlU  pour  poser 
to.  i  Aih.  Kirchur,  Art  naaia,  Lmltit  Umbra.,-  HsiW, 
'-  Bmkgtt  f»  Berto  Xigio  limdM;  Joan.  Mark,  Tradu- 
fumm  ;  Claviaa,  Swrnataa  it  HanUgiii. 
i  among  mora  modern  writ-™,  Desehsles,  Oaanarn,  Schottna, 
n,  Pieard,  Lahira,  Wslperi  in  German,  Peterson,  Uwhael, 
-  j  and  among  Eogliah  writers,  Potter.  Wells,  Cellini,  Load' 
Jones,  Leybourn,  Emeraon,  and  Ferguson,    Sot  alia  sleiltle's 


DIAMANTE.  The  Italian  fresco  painter,  commonly 
known  as  Fra  Diamante,  waa  bom  at  Prato  ahonl  liOO. 
He  wm  a  Oannelite  friar,  a  member  of  the  Florentine  com- 
munity of  that  order,  and  waa  the  friend  and  assistant  of 
the  mora  celebrated  Filippo  Lippi.  The  Oannelite  convent 
of  Frato  which  ha  adorned  with  many  works  in  fresco  has 
been  suppressed,  and  the  buildings  have  been  altered  to  a 
degree  involving  the  destruction  of  the  paintings.  He  waa 
the  principal  assistant  of  Fra  Filippo  in  the  grand  frescoes 
which  may  stOl  be  seen  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  of 
Frato.  Tii  the  midst  of  the  work  he  was  recalled  to  Florence 
by  his  conventual  enperior,  and  a  minute  of  proceedings  of 
the  commune  of  Frato  is  still  extant,  in  which  it  is  deter- 
mined to  petition  the  metropolitan  of  Florence  to  obtain 
his  return  to  Frato, — a  proof  that  his  share  in  the  work 
was  so  important  that  hie  recall  involved  the  suspension 
of  it  Subsequently  he  assisted  Fro,  Filippo  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  frescoes  still  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of 
Bpoleto,  which  Fra  Diamante  completed  in  1470  after  his 
master's  death  in  UG9.  Fra  Filippo  left  a  eon  ten  years 
old  to  the  care  of  Diamante,  who,  having  received  200 
ducat*  from  the  commune  of  Bpoleto,  at  the  balance  due 
for  the  work  done  in  the  cathedral,  returned  with  the  child 
to  Florence,  and,  as  Vasari  says,  bought  land  for  himself 
with  the  money,  giving  but  a  small  portion  to  the  child. 
The  accusation  of  wrongdoing,  however,  would  depend 
upon  the  share  of  the  work  executed  by  Fra  Diamante,  and 
the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Fra  Filippo.  Fra  Dia- 
mante must  hare  been  nearly  seventy  when  he  completed 
the  frescoes  at  Bpoleto,  but  the  exact  year  of  his  death-  ia 
not  known. 

See  Atostau  dtUi  FiOurt  <U  Fra  Filippo  ml  are  it  Prate,  by 
the  Canon  Baldanri,  Prate ;  also  the  last  edition  of  Vasari,  Florence, 

DTAHIANTPTA,  formerly  Tejuoo,  a  town  of  BrariL  in 

the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
J5700  feet  above  sea-level,  in  a  valley  watered  by  affluents 
of  theJeqm'tinhonha.  Ita  streets  are  broad,  and  thshousee 
are  mostly  of  wood.  The  public  etnictriree  include  several 
churches,  a  theatre,  barracks,  three  hospitals,  and  a  school. . 
The  ajuronnding  district  is  sterile,  but  is  rich  in  mineral*. 
The  discovery  of  diamonds  there  was  made  in  1729. 
Population  about  7000,  or,  with  that  of  the  neighbouring 
villages,  15,000.   -See  Biuzil,  vol  iv.  p.  224. 

DIAMANTDfO,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of 
Matto-Groaao,  is  situated  close  to  the  Diamantino  river, 
about  six  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay,  at 
the  foot  of  a  high 'range  of  country,  in  14*  34'  83*  S.  lax, 
and  B6"  tT  30*  W.  long.  The  neighbonrhood,  which  is 
infertile,  yields  il>a.m'wfl«  and  gold,-    Population  about 

woo,  •         ¥ 


DIAMOND.  This  gem,  the  most  highly  valued  and 
brilliant  of  precious  atones,  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
history  and  its  peculiar  physical  and  chemical  properties. 
Though  not  always  accurately  distinguished  from  other 
similar  atones,  it  seems  to  have  attracted  notice  at  a  very 
early  period,  especially  in  India,  the  chief  source  of  supply 
in  ancient  times.  The  old  Jewish  doctor*  regarded  the 
jahalom,  the  third  in  the  second  row  of  atones  in  the) 
breast-plate  of  the  high  priest  (Eiod.  xxzfa  11),  ss  the 
diamond,  and  it  is  thus  translated  in  the  English  and  other 
versions.  But  as  each  stone  bore  the  name  of  one  of  tha 
tribes,  and  there  ia  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  method  of 
polishing  such  hard  stones,  still  less  of  engraving  letter* 
on  them,  wa*  then  known,  the  identification  cannot  bo 
accurate.  Among  the  Greets  it  is  first  mentioned  about 
three  centuries  B.O.  under  the  name  of  adamai  (dSd/uw), 
"  the  nnsubduable,"  referring  to  its  hardness  end  power  of 
resisting  fire.  The  same  name  was  previoualy  given  to  a 
metal  highly  valued  from  it*  extreme  hardness  for  armour 
and  weapon*,  and  the  twofold  nee  of  the  term  continued 
long  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  name  of  the  gem  in 
our  own  and  most  modern  languages  is  derived  from  this 
old  name,  occurring  in  the  form  diamai  in  Albertua  Magnus 
and  other  authors  of  the  13th  century.  Curiously  enough, 
the  French  airrumt, applied  to  the  magnet,  come*  from  the 
same  term  in  it*  other  signification  of  en  ore  or  met*]. 

The  fullest  account  ofthe  adamat  as  a  atone  ia  found  la 
Pliny,  who  *aya  it  exceeds  in  velne  all  human  things,  and 
it*  use  was  oonfined  to  kings,  and  to  few  even  of  them. 
He  mentions  six  varieties,  the  moat  remarkable  being  the 


dipped  in  fresh  warm  goat's  blood.  Similar  "fables  con- 
tinued to  prevail  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  yet  have 
hardly  vanished  from  popular  belief.  A*  an  ornamental 
atone  it  was  highly  esteemed  during  the  early  times  of  the 
Bninan  empire,  as  some  scandalous  stories  recorded  by 
Juvenal  testify,  though  only  stones  with  naturally  polished 
faces  could  be  need.  This  fact  ia  proved  not  only  by  the 
words  of  Seneca— "nec-aeeari  adamsa  ant  casdi  vel  deteri 
potest" — and  others,  but  from  specimens  of  diamonds  set  in 
gold,  with  no  artificial  polishing,  which  have  come  down 
both  from  classic  times  and  from  the  Middle  Age*.  This 
unworkable  character  long  greatly  limited  both  it*  use  and 
it*  value ;  and  the  more  highly  coloured  rubies,  and  even 
emeralds  and  sapphires,  were  often  preferred  to  it  It  wa* 
only  after  Lndwig  v»u  Berquen  (or  Berghem,  sta  he  is  often 
named)  in  -1476  discovered  the  mode  of  cutting  and  poBsh- 
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big  it,  that,  the  diamond  elowly  regained  the  lint  place 
emocggem*.  Rreaia  thel6thoentuiT(lSBO),  Banfenuto 
(Mini  (Tractate  AIT  crtfcerio,  cap.  L)  assign*  it  only  the 


d  rank  is  nine,  estimating  a  perfect  ruby  of  one  cant 
worth  BOO  scudi  d'oro  (each,  equal  to  about  4sA 
mcreld  at  400,  Mi  equal  diamond  at  100,  and 


The  diamond  always  occur*  in  crystals  of  the  teeaerel 
or  cubical  system.  Ita  nut  frequent  form*  are  the 
octahedron,  or  doable  foot-sided  pyramid  (fig.  1\  the 
rhombic  dodecahedron  with  twelve  faoaa  (fig.  3),  and 
ether*  with  twenty-roar  (flg.   3),  end  forty-eight  facte 


he.  1.— Tee  IMiMna        Fia. 


IH. 


(flg.  i).  The  fint  form  ie  moat  common  in  Monet  from 
India,  the  second  in  thoaa  from  BraxQ.  Cabee  abo  occur, 
hit  are  rare,  whilst  the  iecei  tetrahedron  hea  not  haen 
observed.  Hitherto  the  diamond  hae  been  described  aa 
be-nihedric,  bnt  .Sedebock  from  bis  own  and  Q.  Roee's 
rweerchee  ahowa  it  to  bo  holohedrio  (in  the  Berlin 
MonattbencMe,  Oct  1876).  The  faon  are  often  curved, 
strongly  striated,  or  marked  by  „tair-like  inequalities,  hiding 
ui  true  form.  Many  of  the  crystal*  also  an  round  almost 
Hie  sphere*  (fig.  fi),  or  the  emaller  onea 
Eke  grains  of  sand.  Tbit  doet  not  arise, 
bowever,  from  attrition  during  transport 
by  water,  bnt  is  the  original  shape  of  the 
stonea.  Hades,  or  twin-crystal*,  specially 
of  two  octahedrons,  are  common,  and  the 
strfst  due  to  this  structure  appear  even 
on  the  polished  facets.  The  diamond  has  "*' *■ 
i  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  faoaa  of  the  octahedron, 
tod  break*  readily  both  in  this  and  other  directions.  Oonr 
trary  to  the  old  and  stiQ  common  opinion,  it  ia  rather 
brittle,  and  ia  easily  injured  by  a  alight  blow  or  fell.  Its 
tardneee — 10  in  the  minerelogieal  scale — far  surpasses  that 
of  all  other  known  atones,  and  waa  used  even  by  the 
•Helena  to  ■<■■"■<—<—*-  it  from  other  gems.  In  specific 
parity,  8-03  (or  SBlfl  to  3B2S),  it  ia  coosiderably  higher 
than  rock  orjital,  bat  nearly  the  seme  aa  the  topea,  which 
may  thae  be  mistaken  for  it.  According  to  Fiasco,  it  hae 
Us  greatest  density  at  -  «*-J  Q,  and  below  this  begins  to 
expend,  a  property  seen  in  rery  few  other  solid  bodies,     lie 


expansion  by  heat  hi  Tery  small,  the  Tolume  from  the 
f  roaring  to  the  boiling  point  of  water  only  rising  from  1  -0  to 
1-OO0OO35*.  By  friction  it  becomes  positive  electric 
The  so-called  compact  diamond  or  carbonado  of  the  atone 
polishers,  found  aa  round  grains  or  masses  of  one  or  two 
pounds  weight  in  the  washings  near  Bahia,  of  a  brownish 
black  colour  and  sp.  g.  -  3*012  to  3'116,  la  porous  diamond 
mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  other  matter. 

The  optical  properties  of  the  diamond  are  also  very 
remarkable.  The  pnieet  stones,  or  those  of  the  first 
water  are  highly  transparent  and  colourless.  But  mom 
generally  it  ia  lees  transparent  and  ihowe  various  Um*, 
specially  white,  grey,  or  brown ;  more  rarely  bine,  red, 
yellow,  green ;  end  very  seldom  black.  Snch  stones, 
when  the  colour!  are  pan,  an  often  highly  valued.  It 
ft  abo  distinguished  ny  its  brilliant  adamantine  lasts* 
Newton,  two  centuries  ago,  remarked  ita  high  refractive 
power,  and  from  this  conjectured  that  it  was  a  substance. 
of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  Index  of  refraction  ia  S-413B 
for  the  red  revs,  2-4190  for  the  yellow,  and  34378  for 
green.  This  high  refractive  power,  and  the  strong 
iction  at  both  surfaces,  render  it  seldom  completely 
transparent,  bat  give  it  the  high  lustre  far  which  it  ii 
valued  as  an  ornament  They  also  produce  the  nnmerob* 
internal  reflections  seen  in  the  interior  of  cat  stonea,  all 
the  rays  of  light  falling  on  the  posterior  surfaces  at  angles 
above  SS*  being  totally  reflected.  like  all  crystals  of  the 
seme  system  U  possesses  only  simple  refraction,  but  Dr 
(Sir  David)  Brewster  found  thet  many  showed  trace*  of 
doable  retraction  by  their  action  on  polarised  light  This 
he  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  tension  produced  in  the  interior 
of  the  stone  daring  its  formation,  and  a  somewhat  similar 
explanation  ia  etill  adopted. 

In  a  hiatoiy  of  gems  published  oarly  in  the  1 7th  century, 
Boetiua  de  Boot  conjectured  that  the  diamond  was  an  in- 
flammable body.  Robert  Boyle,  who  in  1664  described  its 
property  of  shio'ng  in  the  dark,  or  phosphorescing  after 
being  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  a  few  years  later 
observed  that  a  part  of  it  was  dissipated  in  acrid  vapours 
when  subjected  to  a  high  temperature.  This  combustibility 
of  the  diamond  waa  .confirmed  in  1694  and  1686  by  ex- 
with  a  powerful  burning  glass  or  lens  made  in 
;»  of  Caemo  I1L,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  by  the 
Academicians,  The  experiment  of  the  com- 
bustibility of  ths  diamond  when  freely  expoeed  in  a  strong 
heat  ha*  been  often  repeated,  and  its  true  character  waa 
proved  by  Levoiaier,  who  determined  that  the  product  wea 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  converted  iron 
into  steel  by  powdered  diamonds ;  whilst  Mr  Smithaon 
Tennant  showed  thet  the  carbonic  acid  produced  cor- 
responded to  the  oxygen  consumed.  So  doubt,  therefore, 
now  remain*  that  the  diamond  ia  only  pure  carbon  in  th* 
crystallised  condition,  and  like  it  insoluble  in  acids. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  heat  on  the  diamond,  various 


i  closely  packed  in  powdered  charcoeJ  it 
i  very  high   temperature.     But  wheu   oxygon 


that  when  air  is  excluded  diamonds  exposed  U 
tun  at  which  pig-iron  melts,  or  to  the  strongest  beet  pro- 
duced in  the  porcelain  kiln,  undergo  no  change  ;  but  at  ■ 
higher  temperature,  like  thet  at  which  bar-iron  melt*,  they 
begin,  whilst  retaining  their  form,  to  be  converted  into 
graphite.  He  farther  observed  that  when  diamonds  end 
graphite,  wars  expoeed  together  in  -the  seme  muffle,  foliated 
graphite  wa*  far  more  difficult  to  burn  than  the  diamond,  but 
compact  graphite  wee  consumed  more  readily.  In  the 
currant  of  air  the  J«mm.~i  gradually  became  emaller  and 
til)  it  finally  vaniahod. 
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1'be  faces  also  during  burning  became  marVed  with  peculiar 
triangular  hollows,  wilt  their  aides  parallel  to  the  edget  of 
ie  octahedron.  Seen  in  a  strong  light  they  appear  ee 
face*  of  an  icuaitetrehedron,  whilst  other  regular  triangular 
impressions  on  the  facee  of  natural  crystals  of  diamond  are 
produced  by  facee  of  the  dodecahedron.  (Boss,  "  Ueber 
das  Verbalten  des  Diamante,"  &c,  in  Berlin  MenaUbtricJUt, 
Jnne  I872). 

India  is  the  oldest,  and  mi  long  the  moat  oak  orated,  or 
rather  the  only,  source  of  diamonds.  They  have  been 
obtained  from  a  wide  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Deccan,  extending  from  the  Pennar  river  in  11*  N. 
Int.  to  near  the  Sone,  -n  Bundelkund,  in  2E*  N.  1st  In 
the  south  the  chief  mines  were  at  Cuddapah,  Kamul, 
and  Ellore,  near  the  KUhna,  in  Miidraa  presidency. 
In  this  district  some  of  the  largest  Indian  diamonda 
were  obtained,'  Goleonda,  however,  not  being  a  mine, 
hot  a  fortress  where  the  diamonda  were  collected. 
'There  were  other  mines  near  Nagporo,  and  east  at 
Bambhalpur,  on  the  Mabannddy,  and  north  at  Panne,  in 
Bundelkund.  At  all  of  these  the  diamond  was  sought 
cliieHy  in  recent  deposits,  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  or  in  some 
places  a  ferruginous  Bsndatone  or  conglomerate,  but 
probably  none  of  them  the  original  matrix.  Heyne  states 
that  the  diamond  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  alluvial 
soil,  or  in  the  most  recent  rocks ;  and  that  the  stones  are 
not  scattered  through  the  whole  of  these  beds,  but  confined 
to  one  rather  harder  than  the  rest.  The  upper  stratum,  of 
18  inches,  consists  of  sand,  gravel,  and  loam  ;  next  there 
is  a  deposit  of  stiff  black  cky  or  mod,  abont  4  feet  thick ; 
and  next-  the  diamond  bed,  which  is  distinguished  by  a 
mixture  of  large  rounded  stones.  It  is  from  2  to  2}  feet 
thick,  closely  cemented  together  with  clay.  Sometimes  this 
stratum  is  covered  with  calcareous  tufa.  Here  shallow  pits 
are  excavated,  of  a  few  feet  in  diameter,  in  such  spots  as 
the  practice  of  the  workman  may  induce  him  to  select ;  he 
links  to  s  depth  of  a  few  feet,  and  searches  the  bed  which 
he  considers  most  promising  for  his  purposes  ;  and  if  he 
meets  with  little  encouragement,  he  shifts  his  situation  and 
proceeds  elsewhere.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  the  country  may  be 
turned  to  waste  and  neglected.  The  working  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  certain  tribes  or  castas,  but  wsa  conducted 
on  no  regular  plan,  and  afforded  a  very  miserable  livelihood. 
There  has  been  little  change  since,  and  though  mines  still 
exist  at  Parma,  Kamul,  and  a  few  other  places,  bnt  com- 
paratively few  diamonds  are  found,  and  probably  scarcely 
pay  the  expense  of  collecting  them.  Diamonds  have  also 
been  long  collected  in  Borneo,  at  Pontiana,  near  the  south- 
east extremity  of  the  island.  They  occur  in  a  red  clay 
along  with  gold  and  platina,  and  the  rajah  of  Hattan  ia 
•aid  to  possess  one  weighing  S87  carats,  of  the  purest 
water,  but  uncut. 

During  the  end  of  last  add  the  beginning  of  the  present 
oentury  the  supply  of  diamonds  chiefly  came  from  Brazil, 
They  were  first  recognized  In  1727  in  the  province  of 
Minaa  Genes,  where  they  had  been  long  used  by  the 
negroes  as  counters  in  playing  cards.  The  principal  mines 
are  still  in  that  province  near  Diamantine  (formerly  Tejuoo), 
and  near  Diamantino  in  Math)  Qroaao.  Mines  have  also 
been  recently  worked  in  the  province  of  Behie  Other 
localities  are  enumerated  in  the  article  Bum.  The 
diamonds  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Oaacalho,  a  loose, 
gravelly  deposit  mixed  with  red  day,  and  containing 
large  lamps  of  quart*  and  grains  of  gold.     This  nek  is 


It  often  rests,  and  in  which' diamonds  are  alio  said 
to  occur.  When  first  brought  to  Europe  the  Brazil 
diamonda  were  regarded  as  inferior  to  those  from  India, 
but  withiut  reason.     Though  the  mineearestriatrjr  watched 


as  Crown  property,  the  produce  ia  not  weE  ascertained. 
Martiiia  estimated  that  in  the  forty-six  yean  from  1779 
to  1818  diamonds  weighing  about  3,000,000  carats,  and 
worth  £7,000,000,  were  exported.  Mr  Mawe  stated  the 
produce  at  25,000  to  30,000  carats  annually  of  rough 
diamonds,  equal  to  8000  or  9000  carats  when  reduced  to 
brilliants.  After  his  time  it  seems  to  have  greatly 
decreased,  the  whole  value  from  lBfll  to  1867  being  given 
at  abont  £1,900,000;  and  the  discovery  of  the  Cape 
diamonds  baa  farther  reduced  the  amount  The  stones 
are  mostly  small,  averaging  little  more  than  one  carat,  and 
very  rarely  exceeding  twenty  carats.  The  largest  diamond 
from  Braril  was  long  an  uncut  octahedron  of  120  carats, 
but  in  1854  a  fine  stone  of  25*Jcarats  was  sent  to  London. 
It  was  an  irregular  dodecahedron,  but  of  brilliant  lustre 
and  with  noflawu.  Since  cot  it  weighs  about  124  carats, 
and  ia  known  as  the  "  Star  of  the  South." 

Diamonds  occur  .in  other  parts  of  America,  having  been 
found  in  the  Siorra  Madre,  south-west  of  Aeapoleo  in 
Mexico ;  and  a  few  also  in  Georgia  end  North  Carolina. 
They  have  also  been  obtained  in  California,  bnt  all  small 
(under  2  carats) ;  and  in  the  district  of  Arizona,  where 
one  is  mentioned  of  3  carats. 

In  1829  diamonds  were  discovered  on  the  European  aide 
of  the  Ural  mountains  in  the  gold  washings  near  the  iron 
mines  ofBiasersk.  Engelhardt  conjectured  that  they  were 
derived  from  a  dolomite  rock,  but  others  state  that  it  is 
mica  slate  like  that  of  Brazil.  Only  abont  seventy  were 
found  in  the  first  twenty  years,  and  all  of  them  small,  the 
largest  weighing  under  8  carats.  The  only  other  European 
locality  is  at  Dlaschkowitz,  in  Bohemia,  where  ■  single 
diamond  was  found  in  the  sand  containing  nyropee, — the 
one  said  by  Murray  to  have  been  picked  up  in  a  brook  in 
Ireland  being  very  doubtful 

Not  more  important  are  those  from  Australia,  where 
they  were  found  as  early  as  1852,  and  again  in  1659,  on 
the  Macquarie  river.  In  1869  they  were  discovered  in  the 
Mudgee,  near  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Macquarie,  by 
gold-diggers,  and  worked  for  a  runs  pretty  extensively. 
They  lie  there  in  old  river  drift  covered  by  basalt  said  to 
be  of  Pliocene  age.  They  occur  in  a  similar  position  in  the 
Binger*  diamond  field.  In  both  places  they  are  sparingly 
distributed  and  small,  the  largest  mentioned  being  under 

Far  more  important  are  the  diamond  fields  of  South 
Africa.  In  18S7  a  Dutch  farmer  obtained  from  a  boor  a 
bright  stone  which  his  children  were  using  aa  a  plaything. 
This  atone  was  sent  to  the  Cape,  where  its  tree  nature  as  a 
diamond  was  recognised,  and  subsequently  forwarded  to  the 
Paris  exhibition  and  sold  for  £500.  This  valuable  dis- 
covery soon  led  to  further  researches,  and  diamonds  were 
obtained  from  various  places  near  the  Orange  and  Vaal  riven 
in  Griqua-Laud  West.  They  were  first  collected  by  wash- 
ing recent  alia  vial  or  supposed  lacustrine  deposit*,  apparently 
the  detritus  of  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  that  are  spread  over 
the  lower  river  valleys,  bnt  axe  now  rather  sought  for  in 
"  pans,"  or  "  pipes,"  of  a  circular  form  running  down  into 
the  inferior  strata,  or  shale,  and  filled  with  a  peculiar  igneous 
rock,  named  diabase,  or-  gabbro,  often  much  changed 
near  the  surface,  Throughout  this  rock,  which  has  been 
penetrated  to  a  depth  of  from  100  to  200  feet,  diamonda 
are  disseminated  weighing  from  over  150  carats  down  to 
the  100th  of  a  carat,  or  less.  Many  sre  entire,  well-formed 
crystals,  but  a  large  proportion  are  broken  and  isolated 
fragments.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  rock  in 
which,  they  now  occur  is  not  the  matrix  or  mother  cock  in 


way  to  the  surface,  bringing  the  diamonds  along  with  il 
front   some   inferior  deposit    However  this   may  be, 
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diamonded  iggiug  line  become  a  regular  branch  of  industry 
to  a  large  population ;  and  it  is  probable,  though  no  very 
accurate  estimate  can  be  formed,  that  nearly  fifteen 
million  pounds  Marling  worth  of  diamonds  have  been 
obtained  from  this  district  since  their  discovery,  The 
_.  _d  from  the  Gape  we  have  seen  mentioned  is 
t,  of  2B8J  carat*,  found  on  the  Taal  river  in 
iras  an  irregular  octahedron  of  the  purest  water, 
b,  in  diameter,  and  is  of  a  light  yellow  since 


largest 
the  Stewart, 
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Then  baa  been  tnuch  speculation  regarding  tbe  mode  of 
origin  of  these  gema,  but  hitherto  leading  to  no  certain 
remit  Newton  conjectured  that  the  diamond  wu  "  an 
unctuous  substance  coagulated:"  Jameson  thought  it 
might  be  a  secretion  from  some  ancient  tree,  like  amber  ; 
and  Brewster  also  traced  it  to  a  vegetable  source.  X*voiaier, 
Guyton-SXorveeu,  and  others  observed  black  specks  whan 
diamonds  were  burned,  which,  were  considered  aa  uucrys- 
tallixed-  carbon.  PeUhold,  in  1843,  also  supported  this 
view,  affirming  that  he  had  found  vegetable  cells  in  the 
ashes  of  diamonds.  Goeppert,  in  his  Haarlem  Prise  Essay, 
in  1863,  supported  the  same  view,  both  from  supposed 
[plant  tissues  and  irom  other  incloeures  in  diamonds,  but 
admitted  that  the  evidence  was  not  free  from  doubts. 
Liebig  and  others  have  explained  its  origin  by  a  alow  pro- 
cess of  decomposition  in  a  fluid  rich  in  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen On  the  other  hand,  .the  occurrence  of  the  diamond 
in  the  itacolumite  or  mica  slate,  end  more  recently  in  or 
near  igneous  rocks,  ai  at  the  Cape,  has  tended  to  favour 
the  view  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  heat  or  metamorphic 
action,  as  is  the  case  with  graphite.  But  this,  as  grapb:te 
also  shows,  does  not  preclude  the  idea  that  originally  it  may 
have  been,  like  amber,  some  peculiar  vegetable  product, 
subsequently  altered  and  crystallized.  It  may  bere  also  be 
mentioned  that  all  attempts  to  produce  diamonds  artificially 
have  hitherto  failed. 

Diamonds  are  chiefly  used  and  valued  as  ornamental 
stones,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  cut  in  various 
forms  according  to  the  original  shape  of  the  crystals.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Indians  knew  some  method  of  doing  this 
at  an  early  period,  and  it  is  said  there  were  diamond- 
polishcra  in  Nuremberg  even  in  1373.  Bergbem  of  Bruges 
use  the  credit  of  having  first  used,  in  1100,  their  own 
powder  for  this  purpose.  He  found  that  by  rubbing  two 
diamonds  on  each  other  their  surfaces  were  polished  and 
facets  formed,  and  acting  on  this  hint,  be  employed  diamond 
powder  and  a  polishing  wheel  His  countrymen  continued 
to  follow  out  the  art  with  great  success,  but  some  two 
centuries  ago  the  English  cotters  were  the  mora  celebrated. 
The  trade  then  reverted  to  Holland,  but  is_ again  returning 
to  Britain,  where  many  of  the  finest  stones  are  out.  The 
method  has  undergone  little  change,  and  is  still  chiefly 
effected  by  the  hand,  partly  by  rubbing  one  stone  on 
another,  .partly  by  a  wheel  and  diamond  powder.  Where 
ir  large  pieces  of  value  lobe  removed,  they 
"  med  with  the  powder, 

chisel  in  the  direction 
of  the  natural  eleavage.  The  latter  is,  however,  a  danger- 
ous process,  as  the  diamond  is  very  brittle,  and  many  valu- 
able gema  have  been  thus  destroyed.  When  reduced  to  a 
proper  form,  the  facets  are  polished  on  a  lapidary's  wheel. 
The  procees  demands  not  only  great  skill  but  much  time 
and  labour.  Tbe  peried  required  to  reduce  a  stone  of  24 
or  30  carats  to  a  regular  form  extended  formerly  to  at 
hast  seven  or  eight  months  of  constant  work,  and  in  the 
esse  of  the  Pitt  diamond  two  yean  were  needed ;  but  the 
time  is  now  greatly  shortened  by  the  use  of  machinery 
driven  by  steam.  Jewellers  have  long  out  diamond* 
m  three  forma — the  brilliant,  the  rose,  and  tables. 
The  brUliomt  is  runs*  esteemed,  as  giving  highest  effect 


are  occasionally  cut  by  ir 
or  split  by  a  blow  of  a  ha 


to  the  lustre,  and  implying  less  reduction  of  tho  stone.     It 

is,  as  it  were,  a  modification  of  the  primary  octahedron, 
the  most  common  form  of  cryatal,  and  is  shown  in  ita 
flnt  form  in  figs.  6  and  7,  and  with  the  full  nuuber 


of  facets  in  figs.  S  and  9.  Figa  4  and  S  show  the 
upper  surfacea,  with  the  table,  or  principal  face,  in  the 
middle,  surrounded  by  the  bail,  or  upper  faces,  lying 
between  ita  edge  and  the  girdle,  or  common  base  of  the 
two  pyramids.  The  lower  facet  corresponding  to  the  table 
is  named  the  collet,  and  the  whole  portion  below  the  girdle 
tbe  collH  tide.  The  portion  removed  to  form  the  table 
(generally  T',ths)  and  the  collet  (j^Ui)  is  shown  in  fig.  10 
Brilliants  are  usually 
set  open,  both  the 
upper  or  table  tide  and 
the  lower  collet-side 
being  exposed. 


fig.  11; 

fig.  13)  is  given  to 
stone*  ■  which  nave  too 
little  depth  to  be  cut 
as  brilliants;  it  ha* 
the  whole  upper 
curved  surface  covered 
with  equilateral  tri- 
angles. The  table 
beautiful, 


Pig;.  10. 
.figs.    13  and  U,  the  least 
adopted  for  broad  atones  of  trifling  depth. 
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Pig.  Jl. 

Pics.  11  sad  1).— Bow  eat. 
allowing   a  series   of   four-sided  facets  above  and  below 
the  girdle.     Recently  brilliants  are  out  ii 


r  form 


{nulls   a.   etoile),   with  the  table  above  only   one-fourth 
the  diameter,  and  thus  with  lees  loss  of  weight     There 
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are  aJon  "mixed"  or  lew  regular  form*  used  to  suit  tho 
shape  of  the  stone ;  and  even  splinters  of  diamond  of  jij, 
carat  are  facetted.  In  ell  the  forma  the  girdle  ought  to  be 
perfectly  amooth.  m  ■  rough  edge  often  appears  through 
some  of  the  tenets  as  a  flaw,  and  injmee  the  brilliancy  oi 
the  stone. 

The  value  of  diamonds  ia  determined  chiefly  by  their 
sjie,  purity,  colour,  freedom  from  flam  or  stains,  and 
the  skill  with  which  they  are  manufactured.  Their  weight 
is  reckoned  by  the  carat,  of  four  diamond  grains,  originally 
on  Indian  weight  In  England  the  carat  i*  estimated  as 
-3-174  grains  troy;  but  it  varies  in  different  places, 
being,  according  to  Schrauf,  in  Amsterdam- 20670  mini- 
grammes,  in  Florence-197'20,  in  Londou-205409,  in 
Madras-207-353,  in  Paris  -  206-60,  and  in  Vienna- - 
206-13.  The  usual  rule  is  that  the  value  of  the  stone 
increases  with  the  square  of  the  weight  in  carats,  and 
essoining  £8  or  £10  as  the  value  of  a  cut  brilliant  of  first 
quality  in  water  and  shape,  weighing  1  carat,  a  similar 
stone  of  2  carats  would  he  worth  four  (2  x  2)  times  £8  or 
£10,  U.  £32  to  £40 ;  one  of  3  carats  nine  (3  x  3)  times, 
or  £72  to  £90  ;  and  so  in  proportion.  Fine  bnlliante, 
however,  of  the  sites  most  in  demand  sell  much  higher,  or 
from  £12  to  £20  or  more  the  first  carat ;  whilst  roses  aud 
tables  are  of  considerably  smaller  value,  and  rough  or  uncut 
diamonds,  generally  Bold  in  lots,  fetch  only  about  £2 
or  even  lees,  the  value  being  farther  diminished  in  all  cases 
where  the  stones  are  "  off  colour,"  that  ia  milky  or  tinted, 
or  imperfect  in  other  respects.  Still  mora  important  ia  the 
state  of  supply  and  demand,  especially  for  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  stones,  for  which  there  are  often  very  few 
purchasers,  and  their  price  is  thus  lower  thsn  the  rule  would 


Revolution.  In  1873  Cape  diamonds  were  stated  to  be 
worth— yellows  under  5  carats,  40s.  to  60s.  ;  above  that 
weight,  £3  to  £4  per  carat;  pure  white  stones  under  6 
carats,  £3  to  £4 ;  and  above  8  carats,  £4  to  £7,  or  more 
according  to  form  or  lustre     Fig.   16  shows  the  aim  of 
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Piq,  IB.— Bslsttvs  sins  and  mighti  of  diamonds, 
set  stones  round  the  girdle,  the  line  indicating  their  depth, 
and  the  numerals   the  number  of  carata  they  may  be 

Tied  to  weigh 
me  diamonds  are  remarkable  for  their  that  or  history. 
The  largest  undoubted  diamond  is  tho  Orloff  In  the  sceptre 
of  tbe  emperor  of  Russia,  weighing  1 94}  carats,  and  ant  in 
the  rose  form,  with  n  flat  face  below,  resembling  the  half  of 
a  pigeon's  egg.  According  to  one  story,  it  formed  the  eye 
of  an  Indian  idol,  and  was  stolen  by  a  Trench  deserter ; 
another  ia  that  it  belonged  to  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia,  and 
on  his  murder  came  into  the  hands  of  an  Armenian 
merchant,  who  brought  it  to  Amsterdam.  In  1772  it  was 
sold  to  Count  Orloff  tor  the  Empress  Catharine  for  460,000 
diver  ronblea  (£00,000),  with  an  annuity  of. 4000  roubles 
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and  a  title  of  Russian  nobility.  Second  In  it  is  the  Dcgont 
or  Pitt  diamond  (fig.  16),  bought  by  ilr  Pitt,  the  g 
of  Madras,  in  1702,  for  about 
£20,000.  He  brooght  it  to 
London,  had  it  cut  as  a  bril- 
liant at,  i  t  is  said,  a  cast  of 
£3000.  and  sold  it  in  1717  to 
the  regent  crake  of  Orleans,  p' 
for  Louis  XT.,  for  2}  million'! 
franca,  or  £130,000;  but  it  is  • 
estimated  to  be  worth  fully 
twice  that  sum.  At  the  time 
of  the  first  French  Revolution 
it  was  sent  to  Berlin,  but  re- 
appeared in  the  hilt  of  the 
sword  of  state  wornby  Napoleon 
L  It  ia  considered  as  the 
finest  and  moat  perfect  brilliant 
in  Europe.  It  weighs  136)  carats,  but  originally  weighed 
410  carats,  and  the  fragments  split  or  sawn  from  it  when 
cut  were  valued  at  some  thousand  pounds.  The  third  in 
weight  it  the  Florentino,  or  Grand  Duke,  aa  it  ia  named 
(fig.  17).  It  ia  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  oblong,  and  eat 
in  rase.  It  ia  said  to  have  been 
lost  by  Charles  the  Bold  at  the 
battle  of  Granson,  and  found  by 
a  Swiss  soldier,  who  sold  it  for  a 
few  pence  aa  a  piece  of  rock  / 
crystal  It  afterwards  belonged  ' 
to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
emperor  of  Austria.  Its  weight 
is  usually  given  at  139J  cants, 
but  Suhrauf  finds  its  exact  weight 
133-16   Vienna   carats,   and    its 


■ingulf  r  history,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  country  of 
its  origin.  The  Indian  legeud  tells  that  it  was  found  in  one 
of  the  Qolconda  mines  near 
the  Kishna  river,  and  worn 
6000  years  ago  by  Earns, 
one  of  the  heroes  cele- 
brated in  the Mahdbharala. 
It  passed  through  many 
hands  to  Baber,  the  founder 
of  the  Mogul  dynssty,  in  , 
1626,  and  was  shown  by  ' 
his  successor  in  1665  to 
Tavernier,  the  French  tra-  FML  !!■— Ttoh-tneor. 

Teller.  Ho  describee  it  then'  as  of  tho  shape  of  a  half 
egg,  and  weighing  280  carats,  having  been  thus  reduced 
by  an  unskilled  stone-cutter  from  7938  carata,  which  it  once 
weighed.  In  1739  it  paaaed  to  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian 
invader  of  India,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Koh-i-noor,  or 
Mountain  of  Light,  and  from  his  successors  in  1813  to 
Runjeet  Sing,  the  ruler  of  Lahore,  i  In  1849,  on  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjab  to  British  India,  the  Koh-i-nt>or 
was  also  surrendered  and  presented  to  the  Queen  in  Jane 
I860.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  Greet  Exhibition  of  1851, 
and  then  weighed  186^  carata,  but  baa  since  been  recnt, 
with  doubtful  advantage,  in  the  rose  form,  and  ia  Dow 
106,V  carata.  Its  lower  side  is  flat,  and  undoubtedly  cor- 
responds to  a  cleavage  plane.  Hence  it  has  been  can* 
jectured  that  it  and  the  Russian  Orloff  diamond  are  portions 
of  the  original  (tons  belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul,  whilst 
a  stone  of  132  carats,  obtained  by -Abbes  Mine,  at  the 
_...._.__  gf  Ooocha,  in  Khorasaon,  in  1832,  may  be  a 
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newly  the  funa  and  Hire  [riven  by  Tavemier.  and  Uia 
Koh-i-noor  wonld  then  surpass  all  known  diamond*  in  ita 
magnitude  as  in  its  eventful  hietory. 

It  it  not  necessary  to  notice  in  detail  other  diamonds  of 
mailer  size,  u  the  Rancy,  of  6SJ  cant*,  once  the  properly 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  like  the  Austrian,  and  afterwards  of 
LonU  XIV.  of  France,  hut  sold  in  1630  for  £20.000  to  tlie 
emperor  of  Rnssia.  In  the  Rnaaiau  tracsury  are  also  the 
Ehah  of  8C>  carats,  and  the  Polar  Star  of  40.  Other  noted 
ones  an  the  Nnsaao  of  89J  carats  (now  racnt,  and  TB|), 
the  Piggot  of  834,  and  the  Path*  of  Egypt  of  40  carats, 
■birli  cost  £28,000.  Some  are  valued  for  other  properties, 
as  the  Hope  diamond,  of  t  rare  colour,  a  fine  blue,  and  high 
brilliancy,  estimated  at  £25,000,  <tlioogli]  only  weighing  44£ 
carat*.  Bed  diamond*  aeem  very  tare,  bnt  there  it  a 
brilliant  nf  10  coram  among  the  crown  jewels  of  Russia, 
which  cost  £in,000,  and  In  Dresden  tome  very  fine  yellow 
stone*,  the  largest  of  Si)  J  carats. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  U  the  on*  of  the  diamond 
for  catting  glass,  for  polishing  gems  end  other  hard  bodies, 
and  recently  by  engineers,  for  bonng'maehinea  need  in  form- 
ing tunnels  and  artesian  wells.  The  gtaxiera'  diamond  is 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  bead,  and  is  set  in  copper  or  brasa. 
The  curvature  of  the  fracture  faces  gives  a  sharp  edge  that 
cots  and  not  scratches  merely.  Each  cost*  about  12s.  to 
IBs.,  and,  as  it  will  weigh  only  ebont  ,Vth  carat,  the  price 
h  higher  than  that  need  as  gems.  For 
the  so-called  "bort,"  is.  stone*  to  imp 
quality  as  to  be  useless  for  ornament,  are  broken  down 
and  crashed  into  diamond  powder.  .  The  carbonado  from 
Bshia  is  also  employed  both  for  polishing  and  for  boring 
machines.  In  the  latter  the  stones  are  fixed  in  a  ring  of 
steel,  made  to  revolve  with  groat  rapidity,  and  kept  oool 
by  a  current  of  water,  which  also  removes  tile  detritus.  In 
consequence  its  price  has  risen  lately  from  about  Is.  to 
IBs.  or  20a.  a  cant. 

Ths  literature  of  the  diamond  is  very  eitensive,  and  scattered 
throngh  mkhj  works.  Its  historr  '-  ~  -'  —  '■  ^--  :-  — —  l- 
Finds,     IM  Adamanle,   Berlin,    J 


a:  polishing  purposes 
iperfeet  in  form  and 
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by  Jeffries,  London,  1767 ;  aUwe,  ib.  1881 ;  Emsnnal,  ib.  JEBE ;  nod 
Bhwter,  lb.  1877 ;  with  lie  MUlUbihmil  of  Kings,  Lslnnic,  1B60, 
and  of  Schianf,  Vienna,  1BSB,  may  be  mentioned.  Hon  special  ue 
Murray,  Jhnuir  m  On  Diamond,  London,  1M1  j  Petiholdt, 
Brilr&gc  nr  JTofw  *  IXamantn,  Irnsdsn,  1*41;  Oteppert, 
trier  JfuucUBai  m  D.,  Baarlem,  18(4  ;  ud  many  papers  in  ths 
Journals  sad  tmuactioas  of  ecientino  moieties.  For  Its  mode  oT 
occurrence  may  be  oonraltod  ! — in  Iodise  Hoyne's  Trc/di,  London, 
1811;  Bitter's  Bnllcundt,  Atin,  vol.  ir.:  and  many  paper*  by 
Toyesv,  Adam,  Franklin,  Blsndford,  sad  others :  inBrssD,  Mewss 
JVnwia,  London,  1813;  Xachwet*.  danasen,  8nii  and  Martina, 
Gunner,  Tsohudi,  Ac;  for  the  Ural,  Base's  Stilt.  toL.  L,  bnt 
with  roach  gcnerr.1  information ;  for  Australia,  Uraraulgs,  in- 
Jour.  Out.  SocUlj,;  tot  ths  Cape,  inany  papers  in  the  Jatmuslt  sf 
GeoL  Society  and  tlM  Bodsty  of  Arts,  and.  in  the  Qtolojial 
Maaatini,  by  B.  Junta.  Teniumt,  Irmm,  Hassxlyne,  rUght,  and 
Btow ;  and  by  Cohan  in  Leonlard  snd  Genista's  /*»r*ak*.  (  J.  ML) 

DIANA,  who  was  at  a  later  period  reverenced  as  the 
Greek  Artemis  by  the  side  of  Apollo,  was  originally  an 
independent  deity  of  Italy,  as,  indeed,  it  shown  by  the 
name,  which  is  the  feminine  form  of  Janus.  She  is  essen- 
tially the  moon  goddess,  and  presides  over  wood,  plain, 
tod  water,  at  well  aajover  the  changes  of  human  character, 
and  the  special  functions  of  the  female  sex,  alao  over  chase 
and  war.  Diana  waa  worshipped' by  ths  Sabine*,  bnt  more 
especially  by  the  jEqni,  Hernici,  and  Latins,  whose  united 
sanctuary  lay  in  the '  wooded  hills  of  Algidus  beyond 
TuKcnlum.  Diana  had  also  a  sanctuary  in  Anagni*  " 
capital  of  the  Hornici.  and  another  in  Come, 
Tasculnm.  Bat  more  celebrated  than  ell  then*  wai 
glare  and  sanctuary  of  Diana  of  Arkia.  ott  the  Lake  of 
Nsni.  which  gave  the  name  of  "Nemoreusi*  to  Diana, 
Han  ha  waa  worshipped  aid*  by  aida  with  a  mala  deity 


waa  for  a  long  time  tie  m 
ing  Latin  and  Eutulian  cities,  until  at  last  it  vu  eitin- 
gniahed  beneath  the  supremacy  of  Home.  The  festival  of 
the  goddess  waa  on  the  idea  of  August,  the  full  moon  of  the 
hotaeason.  She  was  worshipped  with  torches,  her  aid  was 
sought  by  women  pseeloai;  a  happy  deliverance  in  childbirth, 
and  many  votive  offerings  havo  rewarded  modem  excavn- 
ta'ona  on  the  site.  Another  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Diaua 
waa  that  on  the  alopea  of  Mount  Tifeta,  near  Capua,  whew 
■he  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Tifatma.  Thii 
aanctnary  was  specially  favoured  by  Sulla  and  at  a  later 
period  by  Vespasian.  There  wore  several  ancient  grove* 
and  sanctuaries  of  Diana  in  Borne,  one  in  the  Ticna 
Patricia*  between  the  Viminal  and  Esquiline,  into  which 
man  waa  admitted,  another  at  the  highest  point  of  the) 
ma  Oyprius,  another  on  the  Coeliolns.  Bat  the  most 
ebrated  of  all  waa  the  temple  on  the  Aventine.  Thia 
waa  originally  a  aanetaary  of  the  Latin  League,  which 
accounts  for  the  hill  not  being  included  in  the  original 
circuit  of  Borne,  and  for  its  being  tha  refuge  of  the 
plebeiana  in  political  distarbanoea.  The  statue  of  the 
goddess  waa  of  the  Ephesian  type,  the  day  of  dedication 
the  idea  of  August,  and  the  tampla  waa  ospecially  fic- 
,__nted  by  slaves  and  their  wires.  Runaway  slaves 
throughout  Italy  had  a  special  dependence  npon  Diana. 
**  Lchara  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Boman  Diana;  bnt 
_  early  aa  400  n.a  the  began  to  be  identified  with  tho 
Greek  Artemia,  of  which  an  account  has  already  been 
given  (see  Anrsatm).  For  fuller  information  sea  PreUer, 
XmUtA*  itylhclogi*. 

DIANO,  or  Tshqiako,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province 
of  Prineipato  Citeriore,  40  miles  sonth-oatt  of  Salerno,  on 
an  itolatad  eminence,  above  the  upper,  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Negro,  or  Tmagtr,  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Vol 
" Tegi 


nnmrdpal 

of  Imoania,  of  which,  the  ruins  can  still  be  traced  at 

the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and"  it  possesses  a  castle,  Beveral 
interest,  and  three  conventual  buildings. 


of  Aragon.     Population  in  1871,  6334. 

DIAPHOBBTICS  (from  out^op&i,  to  carry  through), 
,-j.  «^_i_a_      t.,  i — in.  ii.n«  ;. 


penpiration.  In  health  there  m 
constantly  taking  plaoe  an  exhalation  of  watery  vapour  from 
the  skin,  by  which  not  only  are  many  of  the  effete  products 
of  nutrition  elimrnatpd,  bnt  ths  body  is  kept  cooL  Under 
exertion  or  in  a  heated  atmosphere  thia  natural  funotion  of 
the  skin  is  increased,  sweating  more  or  lees  profuse  follows, 
and,  evaporation  going  on  rapidly  over  the  whole  surface, 
little  or  no  rise  in  tha  temperature  of  the  body  takes  place. 
In  many  forma  of  disease,  snch  at  fevers  and  inflammatory 
affection*,  the  action  of  the  akin  it  arrested,  and  the  surface 
of  the  body  feel*  harsh  and  dry,  while  the  temperature  is 
neatly  elevated.  The  occurrence  of  perspiration  not  uu- 
frequeutly  marks  aorisis  in  such  dkaaaaa,  and  it  in  general 
regarded  a*  a  favourable  event  In  some  chronic  diseases, 
snoh  at  diabetes  and  some  casta  of  Bright'*  dweate.  the 
absence  of  perspiration  is  a  marked  feature;  while,  on  tha 
other  hand,  in  many  wasting  diaeaaea,  such  ss  phthisis,  the 
action  of  the  akin  ia  increased,  and  copious  exhausting 
sweating  occurs.  Many  mean*  can  be  used  to  induce  per- 
spiration, among  the  best  known  being  baths,  either  m  the 
form  of  hot  vapour  or  hot  water  bath*,  or  in  that  part  of 
the  process  of  the  Turkish  bath  which  consists  in  exposing 
the  body  to  a  dry  and  hot  atmosphere.  Such  measures, 
particularly  if  followed  by  ths  drinking  of  hot  liquid*  and 
the  wrapping  of  the  body  in  warm  clothing,  seldom  fail  to 
excite  copious  perspiration.    .Nnmeron*  w  "'     ' 


a  have  a  similar  effect,  although  the  ewoVs  operandi 
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appears  to  differ  in  the  case  of  several  of  them.  Thna 
antimony  and  ipecoeuan  appear  to  produce  their  diaphoretic 
action  by  their  nauseating  and  depressing  or  relaxing 
effects ;  while  others  teem  to  act  H  direct  stimulants  to  tho 
f  iinctiuu  of  the  sudoriparous  glands  of  the  skin,  snch  as  tho 


tin),  guaiacum,  nitrons  ether,  and  toe  recently 
duced  drug,  jniwrnudi  Opium  acts  powerfully  u  a 
diaphoretic,  especially  irhea  is  combination  with  ipeeacuan, 
u  in  Dover's  powder,  or  witli  antimony  ;  end  alcohol  haa 
BiuiiLiT  properties.  Diaphoretics  are  of  great  service  in 
many  diseases,  When  employed  at  the  commencement  of 
i  catarrh  or  common  cold  they  frequently  check  it,  and 
thna  prevent  the  evils  which  are  ao  apt  to  follow  this  affec- 
tion. In  acute  dropsy  dne  to  kidney  disease,  Rnch  aa  that 
which  sometimes  results  from  scarlet  fever,  the  hot  air  or 
Iiot  water  hath  is  a  valuable  remedy,  and  even  in  dropsical 
accumulations  of  lung  standing,  when  diaphoresis  can  be 
induced,  marked  improvement  in  the  symptoms  generally 
follow*,  In  certain  circumstances,  however,  diaphoretics, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  baths,  may  be  unsafe,  especially 
where  there  is  any  affection  of  (lie  heart  or  lungs  attended 
with  embarrassed  respiration  ;  and  in  general  in  diseases 
where  diaphoretics  seem  to  be  indicated,  the  physician  is 
required  to  take  into  account  the  patient's  whole  condition 
in  nia  selection  of  any  one  remedy  for  thid  purpose, 

DIARBEK1R  (or  Kara  Amid,  the  Black  Amid),  a  citj 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  tho  administrative  centre  of  the  pash&lio 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  £030  feet  above  tho  level  of 
this  sea,  on  a  man  of  basaltic  rock  which  risee  abruptly  to 
a  height  of  100  feet  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
about  100  mile*  northeast  of  Aleppo,  in  37'  OS'  S3*  N. 
let.  and  39*  S3'  39"  E.  long.  It  is  about  three  miles  in 
circumference,  has  a  nearly  circular  form,  and  is  encom- 
passed by  ancient  and  dilapidated  walls  of  a  very  remark- 
able character.  They  are  built  of  basalt,  have  in  most 
places  a  thickness  of  14  feet,  vary  in  height  from  30  to  40 
or  60  feet,  and  are  etrangtheued  by  upwards  of  70  towen, 
aome  aqnare  and  some  round,  which  communicate  with 
each  other  by  two  passages  formed  in  the  heart  of  die 
masonry.  There  are  four  gates,  which  are  closed  at  night : 
— the  Dash  Kapi,  or  Mountain  gate,  on  the  N. ;  the  Bum 
Kapi,  or  Anatolian  gate,  on  the  W. ;  the  Hardin  gate  on 
the  8. ;  and  on  the  E.  the  Kyiipru  gate,  which  takes  its 
name  bum  the  atone  bridge  that  spans  the  Tigris.  Both  the 
gates  and  the  walls  bear  numerous  ornamental  designs  and 
inscriptions  in  Arabic  and  Guflo  characters  relating  to  their 
erection  or  restoration.  The  citadel,  or  licit  Kittek,  which 
■tends  in  the  north-east  comer  between  the  Dagh  Kapi  and 
the  Kybpru.  Kapi,  commands  the  town;  and  a  fine  view  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tigris  is  obtained  from  one  of  ill  towers, 
supposed  to  be  the  belfry  of  at)  ancient  Christian  church 
Within  the  enceinte  is  the  official  residence  of  the  pasha, 
bnt  he  has  another  mansion  at  some  distance  from  the 
town  in  the  vicinity  of  the  military  barracks.  The  interim 
of  the  town  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  massive  and 
spacious  character  of  its  defences ;  ft  has  only  one  street 
about  SO  feet  in  breadth,  thi  rest  being  mere  lanes  from  * 
to  5  feet  across.  The  houses  are  built  of  basalt  in  the 
lower  atones  and  of  dark-coloured  brick  above ;  and  this, 
combined  with  the  flat  terraces  of  the  roofs,  given  a  same- 
ness and  gloominess  of  aspect  The  public  buildings  com- 
prise upwards  of  SO  mosques  large  and  small,  9  Christian 
churches,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  upwards  of  SO  baths, 
about  IS  khana  or  caravanserais,  and  a  good  military 
hospital  j  bnt  only  a  few  are  worthy  of  individual  notice, 
though  some  of  the  minarets  are  richly  sculptured, .  and 
aeveralof  tho  mosques  preserve  interesting  traces  of  ancient 
work.  The  Ulu-jami,  or  Great  Mosque,  which  was  formerly 
a  Christian  church,  and  perhaps  originally  the   anoiant 


palace  of  Tigranes,  has  an  naier  wall  with  two  facades, 
each  formed  by  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns  surmounted 
by  an  equal  number  of  a  Byzantine  type;  the  interior 
is  divided  into  three  portions,  appropriated  to  sa  many 
Mahometan  sects.  The  Hassan  Pasha  Khan,  iu  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  mosque,  is  a  fine  building  con- 
structed of  layers  of  white  and  black  atone ;  bnt  it  ia 
exceeded  in  sixe  by  the  Ah'  Pasha  Shan,  which  indeed  is 
the  largest  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  town  is  supplied  niih 
water  both  by  springs  within  the  walls  and  by  an  aqjicdutt 
fed  by  a  fountain  at  Ali-punar  about  two  miles  to  the 
st ;  bnt  in  the  heats  of  summer,  which  are  sometimes 
teedingly  sovero,  these  supplies  become  greatly  exhausted 
and  the  water  impure.  In  the  last  century  Diarbekir 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  cities 
of  Asia ;  and  as  a  commercial  centre  it  still  ranks  second 
to  Mosul,  in  the  upper  region  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
The  principal  trade  routes  ere  by  Argana  and  Kharput  to 
Samsun,  by  Sort,  Eitlis,  and  Van,  to  Tabriz,  by  Mardin  to 
Mosnl,  by-  Urfa  and  Aintab  to  Aleppo,  and  by  means 
oE  kalleks,  or  inflated  ajrina,  down  the  river  to  Mosul  and 
Baghdad.  The  bazaar*,  are  not  much  behind  those  of 
Baghdad,  and  display  a  rich  variety  of  both  Asiatic  and 
European  wares.  Owing  partly  to  the  introduction  of  the 
latter,  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  town  haa 
greatly  decreased,  and  most  of  the  1600  cotton  looms  of 
which  it  could  boast  in  1816  hava  disappeared.  Bed  and 
tallow  morocco  of  the  greatest  repute  throughout  Asiatic 
Turkey  is  still  produced,  aa  well  aa  copper  vessels,  pips- 
heads,  and  goldsmith-work.  The  population,  which  was 
reckoned  at  100,000  in  17C0,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
century  greatly  reduced  by  war,  and  famine,  and  oeatilence. 
In  1837  it  was  estimated  by  Sonthgate  at  from  13,000  to 
14,000  souls  ;  in  1866  it  was  found  to  be  27,430 ;  and  in 
1873  it  was  stated  by  Ccmik  at  40,000,  and  by  another 
authority  at  60,000.  The  principal  nationalities  in  the 
polyglot  community  are  the  Kurds  and  Armenians,  but  there 
are  also  numerous  Turkomans,  Turks,  and  exiled  Bulgarians. 
The  Mahometans  and  Christiana  are  now  pretty  equally 
balanced  -  in  numbers.  Besides  representatives  of  the 
Armenian,  Syrian,  and  Greek  churches,  there  are  Roman 
Catholics  enough  to  support  a  church  and  convent  and  a 
mission  is  maintained  by  American  Protestant*. 
Diarbekir  is  tin  dry  which,  under  tha  name  of  Auuda,  became 


).  sad  received  •  Chiiiuan  bishop  ia  826. 
[.  it  was  before  tons:  captured  by  Sapor 
siege  of  »hich  s  detuLcd  account  stasia  bis 


sum  M srsellinns  ;  sad  in  Hit 


the  Fenjin  Hag,  after ; 
penonal  eipnienoe  is  given  by  j 
Inter  weis  between  tbaPUwui* 

chanced  bands.  On  its  eaptum  by  tb)  former  in  SOX  it 
that  80,000  of  Its  inhabitants  perished.  After  having  bee 
about  the  11th  saatBrv  ia  the  possession,  by  no  TwansmilHtw.  . .  , 
of  serenl  Turitoman  dynssttas,  it  was  finally  captured  by  Selim, 
the  lint  Btdtan  BT  tha  Osnanll  Turks,  In  the  year  1(16,  and  dnos 
that  date  it  has  remaiaed  under  the  Ottoman  rale. 

Bee  Bandieesy,  Eiiu  nath  ifaul  imd  durek  funjiatm  nodi 
Unania,  18(7;  R.  J.  Garden's  '■  Description  of  Disrbekir,"  la  /annul 
o/Jao/.  Gtogr.  Sac,  IBS?  ;  and  Cenux,  Tidmiickt  Arvoses  Expe- 
dition iwch  die  Gtbid*  ia  Su^hrat  uxd  Tierii,  1816. 


DIABBHCEA  (from  SuE,  through,  hk,,  to  flow), 
of  the  bowels.  The  causes  of  this  complaint  are  very 
numerous.  Aa  a  primary  affection  it  has  been  treated  of 
under  Cbolkba  {q.  «.)  It  is  frequently  a  symptom  or 
complication  of  other  diseases,  such  aa  consumption  or 
typhoid  fever,  and  as  such  it  will  be  mentioned  in 
describing  the  various  ailments  in  which  it  occurs. 

DIAS,  Antonio  aoKgiivn  (1823-1864),  a  Brazilian 
poet  and  historian,  was  Com  at  tha  little  town  of  Caxias, 
m  Maranhao,  with  the  charms  of  which  he  haa  made  his 
reodere  familiar.  Prom  the  university  of  Coimbre,  in 
Portugal,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  well-equipped 
with  legal  lore,  and  obtained  an  official  appointment  a* 
Mannhao;  but  tha  literary  tendency  which  was  strong; 
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within  him  ltd  him  to  117  hin  fortune  u  an  author  at  Rio 
da  Janeiro.  Hera  he  wrote  for  the  newspaper  press, 
ventured  to  appear  aa  a  dramatist,  and  at  bat  in  1846 
established  hie  reputation  by  a  volume  of  poems — Prin  itrtt 
Canto* — which  appealed  to  the  national  foaling*  of  his 
Braxiliaii  readers,  were  remarkable  for  their  autobiographic 
impress,  and  by  their  bounty  of  expression  and  rhythm 
placed  their  author  at  the  head  of  the  lyric  poets  of  his 
country.  In  1848  he  followed  up  hie  success  try  Semndoi 
Canto*  «  h  Tiihat  ds  F  <i  Antao,  in  which,  is  the  title 
indicate*,  he  put*  a  number  of  the  pieces  in  the  month  of 
a  simple  old  Dominican  friar ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
in  fulfilment  of.the  dntiet  of  hii  new  poet  ae  professor  of 
Brazilian  history  in  the  imperial  college  of  Pedro  II.,  he 
published  an  edition  of  Berredo,  and  added  a  sketch  of  the 
migrations  of  the  Indian  bribes.  A  third  volume  of  poems, 
which  appeared  with  the  title  of  Ultimo*  Canto*  in  I860, 
was  practically  the  poet's  farewell  to  "Bio  da  Janeiro  and 
the  terries  of  the  muse,  for  he  spent  the  next  eight  years 
ensued  under  Government  patronage  in  obtaining  a 
1  acquaintance  with  the  scientific  institutions  of 
appointed  on  hts  retnm  to  Braiil  a  member  of 


(Sects  of  another  visit  to  Europe,  and  died  in  Septambei 
1864  on  board  the  vessel  that  was  bearing  him  once  again 
to  hit  native  shores.  While  in  Germany  he  published  at 
Leipsio  a  complete  collection  of  his  lyrical  poems,  which 
bis  since  gone  through  several  editions ;  the  four  first 
cantos  of  an  epic  poem  called  0*  Tymbiro*  (1857) ;  and  a 
Diaionario  da  li*g*a  Tupf  (1858).  To  the  publications 
of  the  Bio  de  Janeiro  Geographical  and  Historical  Institute 
he  contributed  a  number  of  papers,  among  which  the  one 
on  Bratii  and  Oceania  has  received  special  notice.  A 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Dial  has  made.it*  appear- 
ance at  Bio  de  Janeiro.  See  Francisco  Sutero  in  the 
Bmriaa  MaronAente,  and  Wolf,  Britil  Littirairs. 

DIAS,  Babtolommio,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Cape  of  Good*  Hope,  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  15th  century,  the  date   of  his  birth  being 
to  have  interested  himself  at  an  early 


by  King  John  IL  to  the  command  of  a  small  expedition 
intended  to  carry  on  the  work  of  exploration  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Alter  touching  at  various  points  on  the  western 
dun  of  the  continent,  and  taking  possession  of  them  for 
his  royal  master,  he  sailsd  onward  into  the  unknown  sea 
and  doubled  the  Cspe  without  being  aware  of  it  He 
touched  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Groat  Fish  Biver.  He 
sow  found  that  he  had  rounded  the  continent,  and  in  his 
retain  voyage  he  sighted  the  promontory  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  Cabo  Torwumtono,  or  Cabo  air  todot  lot  tormirnlot 
(Cue  of  sll  the  Storms).  This  was  afterwards  changed 
by  the  king  for  the  happier  titto  it  still  bears.  Diasairived 
in  Lisbon  in  December.  1*87.  He  af terwsxds  commanded 
a  ship  in  the  first  expedition  of  Vaaco  da  Gams,  who  tent 
him  back  to  Portugal  after  they  had  reached  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands.  He  held  a  similar  position  in  the  expedi- 
tion under  Cabrel  which  discovered  BranL  On  the  retnm 
voyage  the  vessel  he  commanded  foundered  in  a  stor 
the  39th  May  1600. 

DIATOMACEJE.  For  the  knowledge  we  poesei 
these  beautiful  organisms,  so  minute  ss  to  be  undiaconnblo 
by  our  unaided  vision,  we  are  indebted  to  the  assistai 
the  microscope.  It  was  not  till  toward*  the  close  of  the 
kit  century  that  the  first  known  forms  of  this  group  wen 
discovered  by  O.  F.  HuUer.  And  so  slow  was  the  progress 
of  drsoovery  in  this  field  ot  ecientifio  research  that  in  the 
skim  of  half  a  century,   whan  Agardh  published  hi* 


Sydtma  Algartim  in  183i,  only  49  species  included 
under  8  genera  had  been  described.  Since  that  lime, 
however,  the  microscope  hss  been  greatly  improved ;  nnd 
eminent  naturalists  in  all  parte  of  the  civilised  world  have 
been  induced  to  engage  in  the  study  of  these  forms.  The 
result  is  that  the  number  of  known  genera  and  species  hss 
been  greatly  increased ;  the  species  found  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  may  be  estimated  at  little  leu  than  1000 ; 
and  Rabenhonrt,  in  the  index  to  hi*  Flora  Eitropaa, 
enumerate*  about  4000  form*  which  have  been  discovered 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe.  At  a  time  when  little 
was  understood  of  the  structure  of  these  organisms  they 
were,  generally  known  among  botanists  by  the  appellation 
of  Bscillariacesi ;  but  almost  all  recent  authors  are  agreed 
*■  adopting  the  later  and  mora  appropriate  designation  of 


Various  opinion*  have  been  entertained  at  to  the  position 
to-  be  assigned  to  then  form*.  The  earlier  observer* 
referred  them  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Subsequent 
authors,  including  Ehrenberg,  regarded  them  ss  animal* ; 
but  in  consequence)  of  their  analogy  to  other  organisms 
acknowledged  to  be  vegetable,  as  regards  their  general 
structure,  and  more  especially  their  modes  of  reproduction, 
they  an  now  almost  universally  included  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  snd  classified  with  the  Monocellular  Algm. 

The  Diatomaces)  exhibit  great  variety  In  form.  While 
some  species  an  circular,  as  Cottutoditevi  pttforatui  (fig. 
1),  others  are  of  an  oval  outline,  aa  Snrirtlta  mali*  (fig.  3). 


Ft*.  1.- _ 

perforata*,      x  100.  snlli.      x  sue. 

Soma  an  linear,  as  Syudra  radian*  (fig.  3) ;  others  ot 


or  less  crescentic,  as  Xpithtmia  hyndmc 


Ira.  i.— Epithemli  hjrJninU.      x  too. 
•gain,  are  cuneate,  as  Podotplwtia  lyngbyii  (fig.  6) ;  s 
few  have  a  sigmoid  outline,  at  Plevrcutamu  r 
batiiam  (fig.  6) ;  but  the  prevailing  forms  are  I 
navionleld,   a*    Naricula  aupidata    (fig.'    T}.  I 
They    vary  greatly  alto    in  their  modes  of  I 
growth,-  -some,  being  free,  others  attached  to    I 
foreign  bodies  by  gelatinous  stipes,  the  stipes    | 
being  in   some  species   very  short,   while  in 
other*  they  are   of   considerable  length.     In 
tome   genera  the  forms  an  simple,  while  in 
other*  the  frustnles  are  connected  together  in    ^  s  _ 
ribbon-like  filaments,  or  form,  as  in  other  esses,  Fodmikaia 
■Mjg  chains.    In  tome  genera  the  frustule*  *re    Irog^jU. 
naked,  while  in  many  others  they  an  inclosed      **w- 
in  a  mora  or  1***  definite  gelatuwo*  investment,  or  frond, 
YIL-« 


DIATOMACEJE 


u  tliis  covering  is  'inanity  designated.  The  conditions 
ai  Binary  to  their  growth  art  moisture  and  light.  Wherever 
theae  circumstances  coexist,  diatomaceous  forma  will  almost 
invariably  be    found.      They   occur    mixed   with   other 


Ro.  1— FlnreiifiaaUltlcn.      xSOO. 
pools,  they  form  a  brownish  stratum  on  the  surface  of  the 
mud,  or  cover  the  stems  and  leaves  of  water  plants  or 
floating  twiga  with  a  furry  investment.     Marine  forma  are 
usually  atteched  to  various  sea-weeds,  and  many  an  found 


Frn.  7. — NiTicul*  coipliUU.  X MO. 
In  the  atomacha  of  molluscs,  holothurims,  ascidiaus,  and 
other  denisens  of  the  ocean.  The  freeh-water  forma  are 
specifically  distinct  from  those  incidental  to  salt  or  brackish 
water, — fresh-water  species,  however,  are  sometimes  earned 
tome  distance  into  the  tea  by  the  force  of  the  current,  and 
in  tidal  riven  marine  forms  are  carried  up  by  the  force  of 
the  tide,  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  extreme 
minuteness  of  these  forma  from  the  fact  that  one  the 
length  of  which  it  (tflftuths  of  an  inch  may  be  considered 
aa  beyond  the  medium  site.  Some  few,  indeed,  are  mnch 
larger,  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are  of  very  much 

Sfruefurw. —Theae  minute  vegetables  are  distinguished 
from  kindred  forms  by  the  fact  of  having  their  soft  vegeta- 
tive part  covered  by  a  siliceous  case.  This  covering  of  diss 
consists  of  two  similar  velvet  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
each  valve  being  furnished  with  a  rim  projecting  from  it  at 
■  right  angle.  One  of  these  valves  with  its  rim  is  slightly 
Bmuher  than  the  other,  the  smaller  fitting  into  the  larger 

peculiarity  of  structure  affords  ample  scope  for  the  growth 
of  the  oelioonteuts  usually  known  as  the  endochromo.  Aa 
the  endoohrome  increases  in  volume  the  siliceous  valves  are 
d  out)  and  their  corresponding  siliceous  rims  become 


poshed  on 


brief 


regards  the  vegetative  contents  of  this  coll,  in 
a  description  the  following  parti  only  need  to  _. 
There  it  first  what  Fntser,  a  distinguished 


e  following  parts  only  need  to  be 
"  '  'iat  Fntser,  a  distinguished 
.  t,  designates  the  plasm-sac, 
_  if  a  fine  colourless  plasm  forming  a  closed  sac  of 
the  tame  shape  as  that  of  the  call.  The  refractive  power 
of  this  plasm  differing  bat  slightly  from  that  of  water,  the 
presence  of  this  structure  is  not  always  obvious ;  but  on  the 
application  of  hydrochloric  acid  its  outline  may  be  discerned 
at  it  slowly  separates  from  the  cell  wall,— at  first  preserv- 
ing the  shape,  of  the  cell,  but  ultimately  contracting  into  a 
«m.11  round  matt.  Within  the  plasm  sac  is  the  structure 
which  the  writer  just  named  designates  the  endochrome- 
platoe.  Thiy' consist  of  a  thick  substance,  and  are  of  the 
■in.  .colour  throughout,  varying  from  bright  yellow  to  a 

dark  yellowish  brown.     The  number  and ; — ** '  ,l" 

endoohrome  plates  vary  in  the  different 
having  two,  others  only  one.  Within  the  folds  of  these 
pistes  it  sometimes  noticeable  a  collection  of  plasm  which 
Ehrenberg  describes  aa  resembling  the  embryo  in  en  egg, 
and  which  Pfitier  calls  the  middle  plasm-mass.  Within 
this  plasm-mate  oil  globule*  and  vacuoles  are  diffused,  and 
in  the  centre  of  it  a  email  vesicle  may  often  be  observed 
MuiioK.— One  of  the  unt  phenomena  wrtton  jumes  inder 


the  notice  of  the  observer  is  the  extraordinary  power  of 
motion  with  which  the  fmttulea  are  endowed.  Some 
species  move-  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  in  prcttv 
much  the  tame  lint,  but  in  the  ease  of  BacUIaria  asridbfi 
the  motion  is  very  rapid,  the  frastulet  darting  through  the 
water  in  a  rig-ng  oouree.  To  account  for  this  £e«on 
Ei^  &2T  h*™*8n  "K-ted,  none  of  which  appeal 
to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  So  while  the  extraordinary 
motion  of  the  Diafarmaeest  excites  adndration,  it  mutt  be 
acknowledged  that  the  mechanical  agency  which  produces 
the  motion  remains  unexplained. 

Clamjkalim.— In  this  group,  aa  well  at  in  almost  all 
others,  varioof  .tyttemi  of  classification  have  from  time  to 
time  been  adopted ;  but  that  which  seems  to  commend  itself 
mott  strongly,  aa  well  by  reason  of  its  simplicity  as  its 
facility  of  application,  is  the  system  which  has  been 
matured  by  Heiberg,  the  distinguished  Danish  writer  on 
the  subject,  and  which  he  has  founded  on  the  eymmetrical 
or  unsymmetrical  form  of  the  frustule  in  its  several  aspects. 
A  diatomaceous  frnttule  may  be  regarded  on  what  is  called 
the  front  view,  in  which  the  connecting  rim  or  hoop  is  seen, 
or  on  the  side  view,  by  which  the  valve  is  presented  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  If  the  outline  be  symmetrical  both 
on  the  transverse  end  longitudinal  axis,  in  both  these 
aspects  the  frustule  it  said  to  be  symmetrical ;  but  if  the 
outline  be  different  on  one  side  from  that  of  the  other,  or 
if-  perfect  symmetry  does  not  exist  as  respects  the 
longitudinal  or  transverse  axis,  the  frustule  is  said  to  be 
unsymmetrical  on  the  aspect  or  axis  in  which  want  of 
symmetry  is  found  to  exist, 

Reproductufa. — In  the  Dieiomacesa,  as  well  aa  in  the 
Desmidiem,  the  ordinary  mode  of  increase  is  by  self-division 
of  the  cell  (tee  Alo.se,  vol  i.  p.  608).  The  cell-contents 
within  the  inclosure  of  the  siliceous  case  separate  into  two 
distinct  BWetea  Aa  these  two  masses  of  endochrome 
become  more  and  more  developed,  the  valves  of  the  mother 
cell  are  pushed  more  and  more  widely  apart.  A  new 
siliceous  valve  is  secreted  by  each  of  the  two  masses  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  original  valve.  When  this  process  has 
.been  completed  the  hoop  of  the  mother  frustule  gives  way, 
and  two  distinct  frustulea  are  formed,  the  siliceous  velvet 
in  each  of  these  new  frustulea  being  one  of  the  valves  of 
the  mother  cell,  and  a  newly  formed  valve  similar  and  more 
or  less  penile)  to  it 

During  the  life  of  the  plant  this  process  of  self-division 
is  continued  with  in  almost  incredible  rapidity.  On  thia 
subject  the  observation  of  the  late  Professor  Smith  it 
worthy  of  special  notice: — "I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain 
the  time  occupied  in  a  single  act  of  self-division,  but  tup- 
posing  it  to  be  completed  in  twenty-four  bourn  we  should 
nave,  aa  the  progeny  a  of  tingle  frustule,  the  a  mating 
number  of  1,000,000,000  in  a  single  month,  a  circumstance 
which  will  in  some  degree  explain  the  sudden,  or  at  least 
rapid,  appearance  of  these  organisms  in  localities  where 


they  were  a  short  time  previously  either  unrecognised  □ 
sparingly  diffused"  (Brititk  Diatomaaai,  voL  i.  p.  26). 

Soma  authors  of  reputation  have  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Diatomaceaa,  like  other  kindred  forma,  are 
sometimes  reproduced  by  zoospores,  and  some  few  facta 
from  time  to  time  have  been  recorded  by  various  observe™ 
which  teem  to  bear  out  thia  view  of  the  case.  But  in  this 
group,  as  well  aa  in  the  Desmidiett  already  referred  to, 
there  obtains  another  mode  of  reproduction  which  it  gene- 
rally known  as  conjugation.  It  would  be  unnecessary  hare 
to  describe  in  detail  the  various  observed  model  of  thia 
process.  Suffice  it  to  tay  that  usually  two  parent  frustulea 
unite,  invest  themselves  in  a  gelatinous  sac  in  which  their 
cell  contents  ars  discharged  and  formed  into  two  bodies 
termed  sporangia,  which  soon  are  developed  into  two 
frustulea  in  all  respects  resembling  the  parents  but  usually 


t>  1  A- 

cess  the  gels- 

. . o  that  lowest 

form  of  animal  life  known  by  the  name  of  Amoeba,  to  much 
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double  their  oie.     In 


a  Mooden£h  mm 


Ifad*  of  PrtparaXon. — The   Diatomscem  are  usually 
iarad  in  ■null  bottles,  end  tpeci  ' 
collect  them  ae  free  u  possible  I 


11  bottles,  and  special  care  should  be  taken 


should  the  gathering  be  thought  worthy  of  pi— ration, 

some  of  the  material  is  boiled  in  add  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  it.  The  acids  usually  employed  ate  hydrochloric, 
nitric,  or  sulphuric,  according  a*  circumstances  require. 
Whan  the  operator  consider*  that  bj  this  process  all  foreign 
natter  haa  been  itliminettd.  the  residuum  U  pot  into  a  pra- 
ripitsting  jar  of  a  conical  shape,  broader  at  the  bottom  than 


Dot  distorted.    The  jar  u  again  filled  with  water,  and  the 

*""  BJ>riiffcal*'""~  '■' 

trdtto  boil 
■ate  of  eoda. 
the  acid.    A  email  patticeTpaj  then 


iroceas  repented  till  the  acid  haa  been  completely  rumored, 
desirable  afterwarda  to  boil  the  sediment  for  a  abort 
with  auperearbonate  of  eoda,  the  alkali  being  remored 


Qaurtd    Btmarh. — 


be  placed  with  a  pipette  upon  a  slip  of  glass,  and,  when 
the  moisture  haa  been  thoroughly  evaporated,  the  film  that 
remains  should  be  covered  with  dilute  Canada  balsam,  and, 
a  thin  gmae  cover  baring  been  gently  laid  over  the  btlitm. 
the  preparation  should  be  laid  aside  for  a  short  tima  to 
harden,  and  then  is  ready  for  observation. 

-it — Like  all  other  organisms,  the 
a  definite  function  assigned  to 
creation,  but  a  special  interest 
attaches  to  them.  Allusion  has  been  read*  to  the  fact  that 
the  soft  cell  of  these  organisms  ie  encased  In  a  siliceous 
epiderm.  When  the  plant  haa  fulfilled  its  natural  course 
tissuueoas  covering  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  in 
which  it  had  lived,  and  there  forms  part  of  the  sediment, 
When  in  the  proeesa  of  ages,  as  it  haa  often  happened,  the 
accumulated  tadjmaps  has  bean  baldened  into  solid  rock, 
the  siliceous  eruvisj  of  the  diatoms  remain  unaltered,  and, 
if  the  rook  be  diaintegrated  bv  natural  or  artificial  means, 
may  be  rnmovnd  from  what  Las  been  called  "  their  stony 
shroud,"  and  subjected  to  etamination  under  the  mjoronnopa, 


Test  deposits  of 


in' 
"h. 

It  water.     Of  these  deposits  the  most  remark- 

able  for  extent,  as  well  aa  for  the  number  and  beenty  of  the 
ipeciea  contained  in  it,  is  that  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia, 
one  of  the  United  States  of  attefJoa  It  la  said  to  extend 
foe  many  mike,  and  to  be  in  some  places  at  last  40  fast 
deep.  The  material  haa  long  been  used  aa  a  polishing 
powder,  and  recently  has  been  largely  employed  in  the 
nunnfaeture  of  the  powerful'  explosive  agent  known  as 
djiiamite.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  existing  ipeciea  of 
Dietomaoees  have  been  traced  so  far  down  aa  the  lower 
strata  of  the  Tertiary  formation  :  and,  though  the  genera- 
tions of  a  diatom  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  far  exceed 
in  uumber  the  generation  of  man  daring  the  period  usually 
snugned  to  the  existence  of  the  race,  the  fossil  genera  and 
spsetes  are  in  all  respects  to  the  most  minute  details 
identical  with  the 


was  born  at  Bordeaux  in  August  1809.  His  first  works 
were  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1831,  and  attracted  little 
notice,  being  poor  in  colour,  the  quality  for  which  be  after 
wards  became  conspicuous.  The  same  criticism  applies  In 
the  pictures  he  exhibited  annnslly  until  1640,  when  Mi 
style  underwent  a-  decided  change.  .  Hit  Nympbet  d« 
Calypso  (1810),  Le  BJve  (1841),  Vua  de  Bet-Brian, 
1/Onentate,  La  Maleneo,  and  Lea  Bohemians  ae  rendant  1 
nne  FAte  (18*4),  showed  in  an  increasing  degree  the  rich- 
neat  of  colour  and  the  mastery  of  the  more  subtle  effects  of 
light  and  shade  which  ultimately  obtained  for  Dies  a  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  landscape  painters.  His  powers  wars 
■oen  at  their  beat  in  his  Baigneuae  and  L' Amour  desanne 
(1801),  and  in  the  pictures  ha  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  186S,  Let  Presents  d'Amour,  La  Bivale,  La  r'in  d'nu 
Bean  Jour,  Hymphe  Zndormie,  Lee  Dernieree  Lermee,  Ac. 
Aa  the  titles  of  several  of  these  works  indicate,  Diss 
endeavoured  to  add  to  the  Interest  of  his  landscapes  by 
introducing  into  them  the  personages  of  the  classical 
mythology.  Lata  in  Ids  careur  he  devoted  hiiuwJf  to  genr, 
subjects  with  but  indifferent  success.  Diss  received  a 
medal  of  the  third  class  in  1844,  of  the  aecond  dee*  b 
1844,  and  of  the  first  clam  in  1848;  and  in  1861  he  was 
made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died  in 
November  1870, 

DIBDIN,  Cmxus  (174H-18H),  a  well-known  writer 
of  songs  and  musical  composer,  was  bom  at  Southampton 
on  the  10th  March  1748,  and  was  the  youngest  of  a  family 
of  eighteen.  Hit  parents  designing  fcini  for  the  church, 
he  was  sent  to  Winchester ;  but  hat  love  of  music  early 
diverted  his  thoughts  from  the  clerical  profession.  After 
receiving  some  instruction  from  Kent,  the  organist  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,  he  went  to  London  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  In  the  fallowing  year  his  first  work,  an  operetta 
entitled  .Ot,  ShepXtrtfi  Artist,  with  words  snd  music  by 
himself,  waa  produced  at  Oovent  Garden  Theatre.  This 
proved  successful,  and  was  followed  by  other  works,  his 
reputation  boing  firmly  established  by  the  miudo  to  the  play 
of  Tht  PaiUacl,  which  waa  produced  at  Prory  Lane  under 
Garriek's  management  in  1768,  the  eompoaer  himself 
taking 'the  part  of  Mungo.  He  continued  for  soma  years 
to  be  connected  with  Drury  Lane,  both  aa  composer  and  as 
actor,  and  produced  during  this  period  two  of  bis  best 
known   works,  Tk*  Waterman  (1774)   and    Tke   Quaixr 

STIS),  A  quarrel  with  derrick  led  to  the  lamination  of 
■  engagement  and  in  1783  ha  became  joint  manager  of 
the  Boyal  Omen,  afterwarda  known  aa  the  Surrey  Theatre, 
In  three  years  ha  lost  this  position  owing  to  a  quarrel  with 
his  partner.  In  1788  he  sailed  for  the  East  Indies  on 
the  invitation  of  a  tailor  brother  (the  ■  Tom  Bowling" 
of  his  famous  song);  but,  the  vessel  having  put  in  to 
Torbay  in  stress  of  weather,  he  changed  his  mind  snd 
returned  to  London.  A  series  of  mono-dramatio  entertain- 
ments which  he  gave  at  hia  theatre,  Sam  cfoaci,  in  Leicester 
Square,  brought  Ins  tongs,  music,  and  recitations  mora 
prominently  into  notice,  and  permanently  established  hie 
fame  at  a  lyrio  post  It  was  at  these  entertainmenta  that 
ha  first  introduced  many  of  those  tea  songs  which  to 
powerfully  influenced  the  national  spirit.  The  words 
breathed  the  simple  loyalty  and  dauntlem  courage  that  era 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  British  sailor,  and  the  rauaio 
was  appropriate  and  naturally  melodious.  Their  eSeot  in 
stimulating  and  ennobling  the  spirit  of  the  navy  during  the 
war  with  France  was  so  marked  ae  to  call  for  special 
acknowledgment  On  retiring  from  public  life,  in  1806, 
Dibdin  waa  rewarded  by  Government  with  a  pension  of 
£200  a  year,  of  which  he  was  only  for  a  time  deprived 
under  the  administration  of  Lord  Granville.  Dibdin  died 
of  paralysis  in  1814.  Besides  hit  Mvdeal  Tern-  Orvtgk 
totglaad  (1786),  hia  Profmrioaal  Zy%,aii  autobiogcaphy 
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published  iu  1803.  a  Ilittarg  of  the  8taS,  (1700),  and 
Boverfll  amaller  worka,  he  wrote  upwards  of  1*00  songs 
and  flboat  30  dramatic  pieces.  He  also  wrote  one  or  two 
novels  which  are  now  forgotten.  An  edition  of  his  aonga 
by  G.  Hogarth  (1843)  contain*  a  memoir  of  Ml  life.  The 
edition  prepared  by  his  sei  Thorn  an  U  referred  to  below. 

DIBDIN,  Thohjh  (1771-1841),  English  dramatist  and 
song  writer,  was  one  of  the  aona  of  the  subject  of  last 
notice,  and  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  March  1771.  Ha 
waa  apprenticed  to  a  London  upholsterer,  bat  after 
four  years'  service  be  broke  his  engagement  and  joined  a 
company  of  country  players.  From  1789  to  1796  he 
performed  in  every  department  of  the  drama,  composing 
daring  the  same  period  mora  than  100O  songs,  and  making 
his  first  attempt  aa  a  dramatic  writer.  He  returned  to 
London  in  1795,  having  parried  two  years  before ;  and  in 
the  winter  of  1798-1799  hie  Jnc  and  the  Doctor  was  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden:  From  this  time  ha  contributed 
a  very  large  number  of  comedies,  operas,  farces,  &&,  to  the 
public  cntertaimnant.  Seme  of  these  brought  immense 
popularity  to  the  writer  and  in™  mm  profits  to  the 
theatres.  It  is  stated  that  the  pantomime  of  Mother  Oooee 
produced  more  than  £30,000  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  the  Itighmttlltd  Racer  £1 8,000  at  AsUey'a.  Not- 
withstanding this  run  of  popularity,  and  the  author's  con- 
nection with  theatrical  notabilities,  his  last  yean  were 
passed  hi  comparative  inriigwine.  In  1827  he  published 
two  volumes  of  Memmitcmtxt ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
ha  waa  preparing  an  edition  of  his  father's  sea  songs,  for 
which  a  small  earn  waa  allowed  him  weakly  by  the  lords 
of  the  Admiralty.  He  died  in  London,  September  16, 
1841. 

DIBDIN,  Bet.  Tbomab  Fbogsall  (1770-1847),  aa 
enthusiastic  bibliographer,  born  at  Calcutta  in  1776,  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Dibdin,  the  sailor  brother  of  Charles 
Dibdin,  whom  the  latter  has  immortalized  in  hie  song 
"Poor  Tom  Bowling.*  His  father  and  mother  both  died 
on  the  voyage  home  to  Btglanj  in  1780,  and  he  was 
brought  up  by  a  maternal  uncle.  He  waa  educated  at  St 
John's  College,  Oxford,  but  left  the  university  without 
taking  his  degree.  Intended  for  the  bar,  he  was  entered  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  studied  for  a  time  in  the  chambers  of 
Basil  Montague.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain 
practice  as  a  provincial  counsel  at  Worcester,  lie  resolved 
to  abandon  law  for  the  church,  and  he  waa  ordained  a 
clergyman  at  the  close  of  1804.  His  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment was  slow.  For  a  number  of  yeara  he  had  to  content 
himself  with  tile  appointment  of  preacher  at  various 
chapels  in  the  West  End  of  London,  and  it  was  not  until 
1623  that  he  received  the  living  of  Exiling  in  Sussex. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  by  Lard  Liverpool  to 
the  rectory  of  St  Mar/a,  Bryanstone  Square,  which  he  held 
until  hia  death  on  the  18th  November  1847.  The  first  of 
the  numerous  bibliographical  works  on  which  Dibdin's 
fame  entirely  rests  waa  his  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Rare  and  Valuable  Editions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Clonics  (1803),  which,  though  superficial,  incomplete,  and 
untrustworthy  in  many  of  its  details,  supplied  a  blank  in 
English  literature,  A  fourth  and  greatly  enlarged  edition 
appeared  in  1827.  The  first  edition  rendered  a  valuable 
service  to  its  author  in  bringing  him  under,  the  notice  of 
Earl  Spencer,  to  whom  he  owed  not  only  nit  first  living 
bat  much  important  aid  in  his  bibliographical  pursuits. 
The  rich  library  at  Althorp  waa  thrown  open  to  him';  he 
spent  much  of  hia  time  in  it,  and  In  1814  published  his 
Bibliotheca  Speaceriana,  giving  an  account  of  the  many 
rare  works  it  contained.  Aa  the  library  was  not  open  to 
the  general  public,  the  information  given  in  the  Bibaotheca 
was  found  vary  useful,  bat  the  work  waa  marred  by  the 
inaccuracy   b    matter*  of    detail   which    more   or    lass 


characterised  all  its  author's  production  .  This  fault  waa 
naturally  least  obtrusive  in  a  series  of  playful,  discursive 
works  in  the  form  of  dialogues  on  his  favourite  subject,  in 
which  great  exactness  waa  not  necessary.  The  firtt  of 
these,  Bibliomania  (1809),  waa  republished  with  laige 
additions  in  1811,  and  was  very  popular,  passing  through 
numerous  editions.  To  the  same  class  belonged  the 
Bibliographical  Decameron,  a  larger  work,  which  appeared 
in  1817,  and  hat  a  higher  value  than  its  predecessor, 
though  it  did  not  attain  the  same  circulation.  In  1810  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  now  and  much  extended 
edition  of  Ames's  Typographical  Anfigiitlia.  The  first 
volume  waa  to  great  a  success  that  Dibdin  realized  £000 
by  it.  This,  however,  waa  not  maintained,  and  the  fourth 
volume,  which  did  not  appear  until  1819,  fell  almoat  still, 
born  from  tha  press.  The  work:  was  scarcely  half-finished 
when  it*  publication  was  thus  checked.  The  chief  cause 
of  its  failure  waa  that  Dibdin  bad  not  critical  sagacity 
enough  to  make  a  thorough  change  in  the  arrangement  hia 
predecessor  had  followed,  and  to  enable  him  todiatinguiih 
what  was  valuable  from  what  was  worthies*  in  the  net 
store*  of  information  he  had  himself  collected.  In  1818 
Dibdin  waa  commissioned  by  his  patron,  Earl  Spencer,  to 
purchase  book*  for  him  on  tha  Continent,  and  he  afterward* 
published  an  account  of  hi*  journey  in  his  Bibliographical, 
Antiquarian,  and  Pictureeque  Tour  in  France  and  Germany 
(3  vols;  1621),  which  was  got  up  in  a  most  *umptuou* 
style,  the  engravings  alone,  it  is  said,  coating  £6000;  In 
1824  he  pubhshed  an  ambitions  venture  in  hia  Library 
Companion,  or  the  Young  Man'i  Guide  and  Old  htaa'i 
Comfort  in  the  Choice  of  a  Library,  which  was  intended  to 
point  out  the  beat  work*  in  *11  departments  of  literature. 
Hi*  culture  wat  not  broad  enough  to  render  him  competent 
for  the  task,  and  the  Library  Companion,  being  severely 
oriticissd  in  the  Quarterly  and  Wettmimier  Review*, 
seriously  injured  hi*  reputation.  He  had  been  for  acme 
fcimft  involved  in  pecuniary  Hifflnn1fc'p*f  from  which  he  tried 
to  free  himself  with  only  partial  success  by  extending  the 
range  of  hi*  literary  activity.  He  wrote  for  periodicals, 
published  many  of  hia  sermons,  and  for  some  years  gave 
himself  chiefly  to  religious  literature.  He  returned  to 
bibliography  in  hia  Bibliophobia,  or  Remark*  on  the  Promt 
Deprtaion  in  the  State  of  Literature  and  the  Booh  Trade 
(1831),  and  the  same  subject  furnish**  the  main  interest  of 
hi*  Bemmiomcm  of  a  Literary  Life  (1 836),  and  H*  Biblio- 
graphical, Antiquarian,  and  Pictureeque  Tour  in  the 
northern  ■Cotmtiei  of  England  and  Scotland  (1638). 
Didbin  waa  the  originator  and  vice-president,  Lord  Spencer 
being  the  president,  of  the  Boaburghe  Club,  founded  in 
1612,— the  first  of  the  numerous  book  club*  which  have 
dona  such  service  to  literature  in  the  present  century. 

DIOEABOHUS,  a  celebrated  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
historian,  and  geographer,  was  a  native*  of  Heeaana,  in 
Sicily.  He  waa  the  contemporary  of  Theophmstus  and 
Aristotle,  and  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  4th 
century  n.0.  The  exact  date*  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
unknown ;  the  time  of  the  latter  event  ia  approximately 
fixed  by  good  authorities  as  the  year  265  b.c.  Nothing  if 
known  with  certainty  concerning  the  life  of  Dicesarcnu* 
except  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Aristotle  and  a  friend  of 
Theophraatus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  majority  of  hit 
works.  Of  bis  writings,  which  comprised  treatises  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  none  have  descended  to  our  day. 
Nothing  but  their  titles  and  a  few  fragments  survive.  The 
most  important  of  them  waa  hia  Life  in  Greece,  in  which 
the  moral,  political,  and  social  condition  of  the  people  wat 
vary  fully  discussed.  Among  the  philosophical  works  of 
Dicaserehus  may  be  mentioned  the  Lcibiaci,  in  three  books, 
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»d  derived  he  name  from  the  fed  that  the  scene  of  the 
diilogue  m  laid  it  Lesbos.  To  it  the  anther  afterwards 
appended  a  anpplen ent,  likewise  in  three  boob,  which  he 
anM  CMVUittui.  The  only  complete  edition  erf  the  frag- 
ments of  Dkwufnhni  jj  that  published  at  Perraatedt  in 


1811  by  Max  Fuir.    An 

win  be  found  in  Osann,  £ncntys  r"  (True*.  **4  .Boa*. 

ZsaVwfer, 

DICK,  Thojus  (1776-1807),  a  popular  writer  on 
astronomy  and  other  ecientiBo  subjecto,  wai  bom  in  1776. 
Ha  wee  educated  for  tba  ministry  in  connection  with  the 
Becearion  (now  (Tnited  Presbyterian)  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  wai  ordained  at  Stirling  in  1805.  About  two  yean 
afterwards  hi*  connection  with,  the  church  was  severed,  rod 
btb«cainaataacnar,n^ataiHatbTan,aTillaa«UF«rtB*Wa, 
and  afterwards  at  Perth.  In  183*  ha  published  in  two 
volumes  ths  Ciriatian  FkiloKrpkrr,  a  work  whose  "aim 
waa,"  in  hia  own  word*,  "to  illustrate  the  harmony  which 
anhaiata  between  the  system  of  nntnn  and  the  system  of 
revelation,  and  to  ahow  that  the  manifestations  of  God  in 
the  material  universe  ought  to  be  blended  with  our  riew  of 
the  facta  and  dootrinea  recorded  in  the  Tolome  of  inspira- 
tion."  Theaucceaa  of  this  work  enabled  him  to  resign  hia 
labours  as  teacher,  and  in  1837  he  removed  to  Broughty 
ferry,  a  suburb  of  Dundee,  where  he  dented  hia  whole 
time  to  literary  and  acianriSo  pursuits.  Besides  the 
Cirutiam.  F UanaW,  he  ia  author  erf  the  PkOowpXf  o/  a 
Atar*  BUtU  (1838),  tha'/atnreMtawal  «/  Society  if  Us 
ZVerma  «/  KmvUdgt  (1833),  Cdvtiol  Sana*  (1837k 
Tit  Sidereal  ^mm  (18*0),  and  several  smaller  treatises. 
Theee  worka  were  ell  intended  to  supplement  and  extend 
the  aims  of  the  CJiridia*  Fhiloiopher,  and  way  be  regarded 
a»  efnLnwaajni  \s  wjaanael  arientific  diatnTaaial  to  illustrate 
putimlar  aapecta  of  religions  truth,  and  to  auggeataolutioni 
of  difflcoit  religious  problems.  They  an  written  in  a 
popular  and  fascinating  style,  and  manifest  great  aptitude 
for  simplifying  sriftntlfie.  subjects,  ind  rendering  them  in- 
teresting to  nooedentino  readers.  Home  yean  before  hia 
death,  which  took  piece  37th  July  1667,  a  penaion  waa 
conferred  on  Urn  by  Government 

D1CKKNS,  Cunv  (1813-1870),  t 
novelist,  waa  what  would  generally  be  & 


i  on  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  improve.  Hia  father  waa  a 
elerk  in  the  Nary  Fay  Office,  stationed  at  Portsmouth 
when  Chanel  waa  born,  but  Boon  afterwarda  at  Chatham, 
and  soon  after  that  in  London, — a  ooneciantioua   man, 


[  and  unpractical  to 
to  keep  pace  with  the  wan  ta  of  a  rapidly  increasing  family; 
The  boys  mother  aeemnto  hare  been  a  person  of  more 
energy,  as  well  an  of  considerable  aoeomplbhnwnts ;  aha 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and  triad  to  establish 
a  boarding  school  in  Qower  Street.  The  one  parent  waa 
the  original  af  Hicewber,  the  other  the  original  of  Hr* 
Nickleby.  With  all  their  united  efforts  they  could  not 
seep  oat  of  autre*  ;  the  boarding  school  scharie  came  too 
late ;  and  when  Dickens  waa  nine  yean  obi  the  family 
■as  living  in  abject  poverty  in  Beyham  Street,  Camden 
Town,  then  one  of  the  poorest  London  annnrha,  and  their 

a*nt— an—  —  t~ g  upon,  them.     Charles  waa  sent 

n  a  blacking 
Hacking,     ft 


genial  work.    He  bitterly 'felt  that  it  w „ ,  _.._ 

ae  waa  a  very  preooeiona  boy,  had  read  many  books,  and 
hd formed  an  anibifiinl  to  he  "■  bajned  »"*  ^■"H'^pivhtfl 
■an,*    It  must  have  been  Tory  galling  to  "'■",  with  hit 


1  aspirations,  b 
ob  Fagin  and  ; 


could  not  think  of  tl 


Inert  And  perhaps,  he  was  right  in  afterlife  to  wonder 
t  the  thongfatWimae  of  his  parents  in  subjecting  him  to 
"""    "   *  "'i  sufferings  wan  so  acute,  and 

in  him,  that  yean  afterwarda  he 
without  crying  ;  and  than  wen 
certain  quarters  of  the  town  through  which  bo  uwd  to  pose 
to  hi*  daily  work,  end  where  he  used  toloiter  with  lees  limn 
enough  to  eat,  that  he  habitually  shunned  for  their  painful 
memories.  "It  is  wonderful  to  me,"  he  wrote  when  in  the 
height  of  hia  tame,  "  how  I  oould  nave  been  so  easily  cast 
away  at  inch  an  age.  It  ia  wonderful  to  me  that,  even 
after  my  descent  into  the  poor  little  drudge  I  had  been 
since  we  came  to  London,  no  one  had  compassion  enough 
on  me— a  child -of  singular  abilities,  quick,  eager,  delicate, 
end  aoon  hurt,  bodily  or  mentally— to  suggest  that  aonte- 
thing  might  hare  been  spared,  as  certainly  it  might  have 
been,  to  place  me  at  any  common  school.  Oar  friends,  I 
take  it,  wen  tired  oat  No  one  made  any  sign,  My 
father  and  mother  were  quite  satisfied.  They  could  hardly 
have  been  more  so  if  I  had  been  twenty  yean  of  age,  die- 

Xnd  indeed,  a  his  parents  could  have  foreseen  the  Man, 
they  would  hanhadoeneita  bo  irrachmoM  satisfied,  for 
"    Utile  boy  wee  Mot  into  hia  cousin's 


be  tragus  little  b 
j  warehouse,  he  e 
happened,  than  hia  father  could  have  chosen  for  him.  It 
was  an  infinitely  mora  painful  school  than  Harrow  or  Eton, 
but  for  one  whose  destined  work  was  to  describe  the  poorer 
houses  and  streets  of  London,  and  the  many  varieties  of 
life,  odd  and  sad,  langhter*rouving  and  pitiful,  that 
swarmed  in  them,  it  was  a  more  instructive  school,  it  was 
the  true  road  to  knowledge.  The  chances  wen  that  a 
delicate  boy  like  him  succumbed  to  hie  wretchedness,  and 
that  a  diver  boy  like  him  became  a  rogue  and.  vagabond ; 
but  he  survived  theee  dangers  and  *»— — -  a  great  novelist 

be  roea  above  them,  or  kept  apart  from  them,  observed 

It  h  impossible  to  say  how  this  watchful  habit  began, 
and  when  it  connected  itself  with  his  love  of  literary  dis- 
tinction. We  hare  Dickens'!  own  testimony  that  he  waa 
a  singularly  obaervant  child,  and  that  at  a  vory  early  period 

man,"  but  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  suppose  diet  from 
his  childhood  he  held  himself  apart  and  kept  a  keen  eye  on 
the  J*"frge  of  othen  with  a  view  to  «»*fc-«"g  oapitaj  ou' 
hi*  observations.  At  first  in  all  likelihood  the  dirtinc 
which  he  coveted  was  a  kind  of  distinction  that  seemed  to 
him  posaibla  only  through  the  medium  of  grenunar-echooli 
and  universities.     To  the  last  no  doubt  be  regretted  thia 

him  at  a  disadvantage.  Ball  accident  is  so  very  much 
better  a  schoolmaster  than  design,  that  from  the  fust  it 
gave  him  elan  the  literary  training  needful  to  make  him 
a  painter  of  manner*.  Hfs  father,  the  navy  pay  clerk,  bad 
lismalloollsctiouof  books,  with  which  the  "  very  small  and 
not  over-partiouUrly  taken  can  of  boy  "  had  made  himself 
fsmDisr  while  he  was  living  at  fWlmn,  before  hia  experi- 
ences in  Camden  Town  and  the  blacking  warehouse. 
Among  theee  books  wen  Roderick  •Sandim,  Psnonns 
KcHt,  H*mp1*ej  CIMxr,  Tim  Joust,  (As  Pteor  of  Walt- 
fidd.  Doit  Qvixott,  OiiXU,,  £oW»»»  (7rw«,  ths  Arab-** 
JKoAit,  Mrs  Inchbald'l  Farem,  and  the  TaUi  of  tie  0am. 
This  literature  did  not  glide  over  the  boy's  mind  like  water 
over  marble ;  it  found  congenial  sofl,  and  fell  into  it  as 
seed.     He  lived  the  life  of  his  favourite  characters.     "  I 
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htmStm  Gtwtori,  for  a'  week  together.  I  kn  sustained 
my  own  ids*  of  Roderick  Random  for  *  month  at  ■  stretch, 
I  verily  believe.  I  had  a  greedy  relish,  for  a  taw  volume* 
of  voyage*  and  travels  -I  forget  what  now  that  wen  on 
those  ahelres ;  and  for  day*  and  dayi  I  can  remember  to 
have  gone  abort  my  legion  of  our  home,  armed  with  the 
centrs-pieco  out  of  an  old  eat  of  boot-tree*,  the  perfect 
realisation  of  Captain  Somebody  of  the  Royal  British  navy, 
in  danger  of  being  beeet  by  lavages,  and  resolved  to  sell  hi* 
life  be  a  great  price.'1  And  then  follow*  something  still  more 
suggestive,  as  ahowing  his  tendency  to  connect  these  ideal 
"  "  e  around  him.  u  Every 
,  church,  and 
iation  of  it* 


own  in  my  mind,  connected  with  the**  books,  and  stood  for 
soma  locality  made  famous  in  them.  I  have  seen. Tom 
Piper  go  climbing  op  the  chureh  steeple;  I  hare  watched 
Strap,  with  the  knapsack  on  his  back,  (topping  to  rest  him- 
self upon  the  wicket  gat*  ;  and  I  bun*  that  Commodore 
Trunnion  held  that  club  with  Mr  Pickle  la  to*  parlour  of 
our  little  village  alehouse."  Even  thns  early,  too,  he  tried 
to  Imitate  what  he  read,  wrote  a  tragedy  founded  on  one  of 
the  Talet  of  <*•  Omit,  and  acquired  great  fame  in  his  own 
circle  as  a  teller  of  stories. 

A  boy  with  this  preliminary  training  was  excellently 
prepared  for  a  course  of  strange  and  painful  experiences. 
The  bitter  contrast  between  the  ideal  world  b  which  ha 
had  lived,  and  the  miserable  poverty  In  which  he  spent  the 
first  three  years  'of  his  lif e  in  London,  making  himself  rue- 
ful at  home,  running  errand*,  carrying'  thing*  to  the  pawn- 
broken,  visiting  his.,  father  in  the  l&iM***,  into  Which 
the  poor  man  and  his  family  soon  drifted,  tying  np  pots  of 
blacking  at  the  warehouse,  prowling  about  oook-shops, 
'  '  irf-ehope,  and  coffee-shops,  a  shabbily  clad  and 
J  fed  little  boy,  seeking  to  invest  his  livelihood 
of  a  abilling  a  day  to  the  beat  advantage,  haloed  to  fix  these 
experience*  and  the  many  odd  seane*  and  characters  with 
which  they  brought  him  in  contact  mora  indelibly  on  hi* 
memory.  According  to  his  own  account,  intensely  a*  he 
felt  thfl  misery  *gd  *^*™*  of  tads"  Hwd  of  life,  he  was  not 
without  *  perception  of  its  humorous  side.  Hewed  to  Bay 
that,  incredible  as  it  might  appear,  he  looked  upon  thing* 
then  very  ranch  m  he  did  afterward*.  He  even  began  to 
make  attempt*  to  sketch  what  he  saw.     Column's  £road 


provision  on  the  part  of  

and  with  this  before  buna*  a  stimulus,  hai 
the  barber  who  came  to  shave  bis  bachelor  uncle,  the  old 
charwoman  who  helped  his  mother,'  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  subsequent  sketches,— Mr*  Pipohln,  the  little 
Marchioness,  Bob  Sawyer**  lodgings,  and  many  other  char- 
acters and  scene*  to  which  we  have  not  the  same  direct 
traces.  He  wsa.  pursuing  hi*  education,  in*  fact,  s* 
thoroughly  as  if  he  bad  been  a  pupil  in  a  painter's  studio. 
He  ww  serving  hi*  apprenticeship.  He  could  not  have 
been  better  employed  if  he  had  been  the  holder  of  an 
endowment  for  research. 

Dickens  himself  by  no  means  looked  upon  it  in  that' 
light.    It  was  with  difficulty,  twenty-five  year*  after 

that  ha  could  bring  himself  to  speak  of  this  period 

■"■■"-      'n  hi*  eye*  it  was  a  miserable  servitude,  from  which 

ppily  relieved  br  a  emm 

f  the  partner* 

rather  more  than  twelve  yean  old,  and  sent  to  a  school  in 
Hornington  Place,  where  he  consorted  with  more  respect- 
able boys,  and  had  some  chance  of  book  learning,  H  his 
father's  fortunes  had  been  equal  to  It,  he  might  now 
have  passed  through  a  regular  course  of  grammar-school 
and  university  training,  and  thereby  perhaps  been  in- 
capacitated for  the  work  to  which  he  was   celled.     Bat 


office-boy 

6*.  aid. 

good  field  fo 

Lis  employer  afterwards  recognised  in  Pia 

eiiveral  incidents  tJiattook  place  in  his  office,  and  p 


fortunately  h*  was  soon  again  thrown  chiefly  on  Id*  Mm 
of  fifteen  he  was  engaged  a*  an, 
'  in  Gray1*  Inn  at  a  eskry  of  13a. 
,  a  week.    Here  again  he  had  a 
for  observation,  and  did  not  fail  to  use  it,  for 
^«h»u**nd  Niektibf 

also  to  identify  solus  of  the  character*.  With  Mr  Black- 
more  he  remained  for  eighteen  months.  During  that  time 
bis  father  became  a  newspaper  parliamentary  reporter,  and 
the  office-boy,  who  had  lost  none  of  his  thirst  for  distinc- 
tion, and  spent  all  his  epsre  time  reading  hard  in  tha 
British  Museum,  resolved  to  qualify  himself  for  a  similar 
occupation.  He  mastered  tha  difficulties  of  short-hand, 
and  in  November  1838  obtained  employment  aa  a  reporter 
in  Doctor*'  Commons.  '  He  spent  two  year*  reporting  law 
cases,  practising  in  Doctors'  Common*  smfl  tha  other  law 
courts.  It  would  be  difficult  to  oocioivu  a  more  perfect 
way  of  completing  tha  education  of  the  future  novelist, 
giving  him  an  innght  into  the  Strang!  by-paths  of  that 
higher  stratum  of  society  of  which  he  had  before  had  little 
experience.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  be  entered  the  parlia- 
mentary  gallery  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  still  further.  Ha 
was*  reporter  of  political  speeches  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment for  fire  year*  from  1681  to  1886.  First  ha  mortal 
for  the  True  Stat,  then  for  tha  Mirror  of  2>ariia*unt, 
finally  for  tha  Morning  Chronidt.  In  hii  excursions  into 
tha  country,  and  back  with  his  "  copy ,"  he  saw  the  last  of 
the  old  coaching  days  and  of  the  oM  inns  that  ware  a  port 
of  them  ;  but  it  will  be  long,  aa  Mr  Forater  remarks, 
"  before  the  readers  of  his  living  page  see  the  last  of  tha 
life  of  either." 

His  first  published  piece  of  original  writing  appeared  in 
the  Old  Monthly  Magaiine  for  January  1884.  Ins  title 
waa"  A  Dinner  at  Poplar"  ("Mr  Minns"),  one  of  the  piece* 
afterwards  published  as  Sketdut  bf  Bat,  the  boss  dt  pliau 
whiah  he  adopted  from  the  nickname  of  one  of  his  brothers. 
He  wrote  nine  of  these  sketches  for  the  Monthly  Magtxuie, 
and  than  he  wsa  engaged  to  write  some  for  an  evening 
offshoot  to  the  Morning  CkroxieU.  The  first  series  of 
Shttchu  bg  B<m  wsa  collected  and  published  In  two  volume*; 


months ;  a  second  waa  called  for  in  August  The  SbrtcJu* 
had  at  once  attracted  attention.  No  wonder,  for  in  them 
we  find  already  in  full  awing  tha  unflagging  delight  in 
pursuing  the  humorous  side  of  a  character,  and  tha  inex- 
haustible fertility  in  inventing  ludicrous  incidents,  which 
had  only  to  be  displayed  on  a  large  scale  to  place  him  at 
once  on  a  pinnacle  of  fame.  There  are  many  of  them, 
such  aa  the  Pariah,  the  Boarding  House,  Mr  Minns  and  his 
Cousin,  and  the  misplaced  attachment  of  Mr  John  Dounoe, 
which  show  Dickens's  humour  at  its  very  richest.  He  had 
formed,  too,  by  this  time  his  characteristic  like*  and 
dislikes,  and  piya  them  off  upon  his  butts  end  favourite* 
with  the  utmost  frankness.  The  delight  in  homely  socia- 
bility and  cheerfulness,  in  the  innocent  efforts  of  shnpl* 
people  to  make  merry,  the  kindly  satire  of  their  little  vani- 
ties and  ambitions,  the  hearty  ridicule  of  dry  fogies  who 
shut  themselves  np  in  selfish  cares  and  reserves,  and  of 


ciee,  which  remained  with  Dickens  to  the  last,  are  strongly 
marked  in  the  StetcAa,  though  lighter-hearted  in  their 
expression  than  in  his  later  works.  The  mark  and  indis- 
pensable condition  of  aG  great  vrork  is  there,  that  which  Mr 
Csrlyle  cells  voracity — the  description  of  what  tha  writer 
has  himself  seen,  heard,  and  felt,  the  fearless  utterance  of 
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ft  Claim* 

origin  m  first  authentically 
tirai  of  1847.  Soma  of  the  detail*  won  afterward*  slightly 
modified.  The  firat  thought  of  the  work  did  not  originate 
with  Dickens,  although  the  whole  character  of  it  wa*  deter, 
(ainod  by  him.  The  publishers,  Messrs  Chapman  A  Hall, 
and  Mr  Seymour  the  artist,  had  agreed  to  issne  a  monthly 
serial  to  be  iUintmted  by.  Mr  Seymour,  and  they 


propose  that  ha  should  write  the  letterpress  of  this 
"  rooiithly  aouiething."  -Their  idea  wa*  that  the  author 
ahonld  describe  the  adventures  of  a  "  Ninirod  Club,"  the 
members  of  which  ahonld  go  out  shooting,  Baaing,  and  *o 
forth,  and  getting  themselves  into  difficulties  through  their 
want  rf  dexterity;  Dickon*  undertook  the  monthly  some- 
thing,  but  obtained  the  required  diverting  incident*  by  a 
different  machinery,  namely,  the  Piekwick  Club.  The  firat 
four  number*  went  off  slowly ;  the  demand  firat  became 
"  briak  "  after  the  fifth  number,  in  which  Haw  WeDer  DM*** 
hi*  appearance.  Bat  by  the  discerning  few  the  Tain*  of 
the  work  was  recognised ;  end  one  of  them,  Mr  Bentley  the 
pnbliaher,  only  a  few  weak*  before  fame  came  to  the,  author 
with  it*  capricious  and  overwhelming  suddenness,  engaged 
hint  to  undertake  the  editing  of  a  monthly  magarine  to  be 
started  the  following  January,  and  to  write  a  aerial  story 
for  it,  and  further  made  an  agreement  with  him  for  the 
writing  of  two  other  tale*  at  a  specified  early  date.     Of  tie 


cess  of  the  Pickwick  Paperi  showed  it*  term*  to  be  in* 
qnate,*nd  Dickens  was  disposed  to  resent  it  a*  a  telling  of 
JHinM If  into  slavery,  *"^  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
bargain  waa  re-adjusted,  an  account  i*  given  by  Mr  Forater 
from,  the  author's  point  of  view.  Nin*  monthly  number* 
of  the  Pickwick  Paperi  were  published  is  1836 ;  eleven 
mors  in  1837;  by  November  of  the  latter  year  the  sale  had 
reached  *0,000  copies,  Pickwick  had  become  *  popular  hero 
snd  godfather  to  innumerable  article*  of  merchandise,  and 
Bam  WeDer1*  saying*  were  catchword*  in  the  street  and 
the  household  wherever  the  English  language  was  spoken. 
In  the  first  excitement  of  success,  the  young  author's 
appetite  for  work  waa  unbounded.  In  1837  he  wrote  hi* 
monthly  instalment*  of  the  Pickwick  Paperi  and  Oliver 
TibuI  aide  by  tide,  not  eves  by  a  week  in  advance  of  the 
printer  with  either.  They  kept  him  fully  occupied,  and 
hold,  in  abeyance  for  that  year  a  taste  which  from  hi* 
youth  to  the  end  of  Ms  career  waa  strong  in  him,  and  had 
bo  inconsiderable  influence  upon  hia  style  as  a  painter  of 
manners.  In  hi*  childhood  at  Chatham  he  got  hia  firat 
experience  of  fame  a*  the  author  of  a  tragedy;  at  the 
school  in  Momington  Place  he  and  hia  companion*  mounted 
small  theatre*  and  acted  small  play* ;  when  In  the  attorney's 
office  In  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  he  frequented  minor  theatres, 
the  nature  of  which  he  ha*  caricatured  in  the  Sketchet,  and 
not  unfrequently  engaged  in  para;  one  of  his  first  published 
sketch**, "  Mrs  Joseph  Porter  Over  the  Way,"  i*  a  descrip- 
tion of  private  theatricals  inastagMtracifa^  In  1836, 
before  hi*  serial  engagement*  multiplied,  he  wrote  a  fane 
called  the  Strang  AaalanMs*,  and  a  abort  comedy  with  song* 
celled  the  Filiigt  Coquette:  It  is  strange  that  with  this 
passion  for  the  stage,  which  he  always  retained,  he  ahonld 
not  have  written  more  play*.  He  probably  felt  that  in 
this  kind  of  composition  ha  had  but  the  use  of  his  loft 
hand,  end  did  not  can  to  risk  hia  reputatiou  when  he  had 
no  field  for  those  powers  of  description  and  narrative  over 
which  he  had  proved  his  mastery.  But  though  he  did  not 
write  plays,  and  finally  sought  no  outlet  forhl*  tritatri-al 
longings  except  in  amateur  acting  and  in  reading  from  hit 
own  novel*,  the  habit  of  realising  incident*  a*  they  would 
appear  on  the  stage  is  unmistakably  apparent  in  hi*  work. 
He  constantly  seems  to  be  working  up  scenes  to  the  pitch 


of  stage  effect,  elaborating  the  actions  of  Lis  character*  aa 
if  he  were  inventing  "  buaiuesi  "for  a  player,  suggesting, 
in  fact,  an  exuberance  of  business  far  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  any  human  performer. 

We  doubt  whether  the  fact  that  Dickens  did  not  write 
play*  it  explained  by  saying  that  hi*  genius  was  descriptive 
and  narrative,  bnt  not  dramatic  There  i*  plenty  of  the 
raw  material  of  dramatic  action  in  hi*  dialogues.  He 
probably  could  have  written  a  good  acting  play  if  ha  had 
tried.  Hi*  characters  are  essentially  theatrical,  though 
their  story  is  told  according  to  the  law*  of  the  novel,  and 
not  according  to  the  laws  of  the  drama.  The  explanation 
of  hit  not  having  tried  to  write  play*  we  take  to  be  simply 
that  he  discovered  full  employment  for  his  power*  in 
another  direction  before  he  hid  applied  himself  to  the  art 
of  constructing  plays.  Dickens  waa  eminently  a  practical 
man,  and,  when  publishers  were  fighting  for  hi*  novels,  he 
directed  hi*  whole  energy  to  meeting  the  demand  without 
nit  on  other  modes  of  composition.  Am 
to  Mr  Bentley  for  releasing  him  from 
the  strict  term*  of  the  agreement  we  have  mentioned,  ha 
edited  a  life  of  Qrimaldi,  which  was  published  in  1838  • 
bnt  after  that  he  put  hit  whole  strength  into  the  art  of 
writing  sketches  and  aerial  tales.  As  soon  a*  Pickwick  wa* 
off  hie  hand*,  and  before  Oliver  Taut  waa  yet  completed, 
he  made  an  agreement  with  Chapman  4  Hall  "  to  write  a 
new  work,  the  title  whereof  should  be  determined  Ay  him, 
of  a  similar  character  and  of  the  same  extant  aa  the 
Prntkumnu  Paper*  of  (As  Pickwicl  Club ;  "  and  between 
April  1833  and  October  1839  he  produced  the  Life  and 
Adventum  of  Nickalat  Jfickleby. 

Before  the  and  of  the  serial  publication  of  JVieUeby,  he 
had  conceived  a  new  project,  partly  with  a  view  to  relief 
from  the  attain  of  writing  a  oontrauou*  story  in  instalment* 
with  the  printer  at  hia  heels,  and  partly  with  a  view  to 
getting  more  profit  for  himself  out  of  his  labour*.  Thia 
wut  a  weekly  publication,  to  be  edited  by  himself,  and  to 
contain  sketches,  essays,  tales,  adventures,  and  latter*  from 
imaginary  correspondent*.  He  waa  to  receive  a  certain  sum 
every- week  for  what  wa*  written,  and  wa*  beside*  to  than 
half  the  profit*  with  the  publishers.  When  the  scheme  was 
agreed  to  by  the  pnhlislisra,  he  proceeded  to  release  him- 
self from  other  engagements  by  resigning  the  editorship  of 
BeMlt/i  MitaeUemv,  and  getting  clear  of  hia  obligation  to 
write  Barna&a  Unify*  for  Mr  Bentley  in  oonnderathn 
of  hi*  buying  the  copyright  and  stock  of  Oliver  Tuvt  tat 
£2260.  He  thut  ttarted  clear  with  M 
Clock,  the  title  upon  which  ho  fixed  for  hi 
The  firat  number  of  Mailer  Humphrey  waa  issued  on  April 
*,  18*0.  The  sale  of  the  first  number  wa*  70,000  copies, 
but  the  order*  fell  off  when  it  wa*  found  that  then'  wa*  to 
be  no  continuous  story.  A  story  in  weekly  '*"*>ll""t«  it 
wa*  thereupon  necessary  for  him  to  write.  A  tale  which 
be  had  began  in  hi*  meganim,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Old  Humphrey,  wa*  *een  to  be  capable  of  expansion,  and 
he  expanded  it  into  the  Old  Ourietity.  Shop,  finding  him- 
self thus  driven  to  hi*  old  employment  of  keeping  ahead  of 
the  printer*  with  a  serial  story,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  instalments  wen  weekly,  and  that  he  had  the 
tUinnma  of  larger  profits  from  ms  success. 

It  is  necessary  in  any  account  of  Dickens,  if  wa  can  to 
understand  hit  method  us  a  novelist,  to  give  prominence  to 
the  conditions  under  which  he  worked.  AH  that  has  been 
•aid  about  the  want  of  plot  in  hia  novels  finds  it*  true  ex- 
planation in  those  eonditioni.  We  need  not  March  for 
deeper  earnest.  Hi*  stories  being  published  in  instalment*, 
it  waa  indispensable  to  success  .that  each  separate  part 
ahonld  have  an  independent  interest ;  and  a*  each  instal- 
ment wa*  published  before  the  next  waa  written,  it  waa 
he  should  have  n  plot  leaving  him  with  the 
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ntmret  possible  freedom  of  action.  Of  course,  when  we 
My  that  tiiio  sxnkins  hi*  method,  we  do  not  mean  that  it 
accounts  for  bin  moons ;  we  do  not  mean  to  detract  from 
Urn  marvellous  genius  that  enabled  him  to  write  with 
auocess  under  luoh  conditions,  We  are  only  concerned 
to  show  how  the  kind  of  plot  that  he  adopted,  and  the 
numerous  branches,  ofnihoote,  and  meenderings  which  he 
penmRted  himself  wereimpoaed  upon  him  by  circnmstanc 
of  publication  and  composition, — were,  in  fact,  necessary 
success  under  those  ciruunistances.  A  great  deal  too  much 
naa  been  made  of  the  want  of  plot  in  Dickens's  novels,  as 
>f  it  were  a  weakness,  aa  if  he  bad  been  incapable  of  con- 
structing a  plot, — the  truth  being  that  hie  method  w 
deliberately  adopted  aa  that  best  suited  to  the  position 
which  be  found  himself.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  ve 
much  exercised  over  thia  question  of  plot,  as  indeed  he  w 
on  all  point*  touching  bis  art,  The  Fickurui  Popart  may 
bo  put  on  one  side  in  studying  his  method ;  be  tumbled  at 
ft  won  into  writing  them  ;  "  no  ingenuity  of  plot,"  aa  be 
himself  explained,  "  was  attempted ;  "  they  were  simply 
"designed  for  the  introduction  of  diverting  characters  and 
ineidenta.*  In  his  subsequent  novels,  if  the  Pictunci 
Paptn  can  be  called  a  novel,  be  could  lay  Ids  plana  before- 
hand, and  consider  how  far  it  was  possible  to  reconcile  the 
introduction  of  interesting  characters  and  incidents  with 
greater  regularity  of  strnotun,  and  be 
•abed  the  problem  to  his  own  satisfaction.  In  OUterTieitt 
he  adopted  tho  method  of  Defoe,  and  wrote  what  may  be 
celled  a  biographical  novel,  the  hero  of  which  is  involved  in 
a  series  of  complications,  arising  one  after  another  without 
being  foreseen  and  ealculated  for  from  the  beginning.  In 
this  way  he  avoided  committing  himself  too  far  in  advance 
tn  engagements  which  might  afterwards  prove  embarrassing; 
the  toils  are  laid  for  Oliver  and  cleared  away  more  than 
COM  in  the  course  of  the  story.  In  Nicholas  ftickltby  he 
reserved  similar  freedom  of  action   by    maiing    Ralph 

himself  at  the  cutest  to  any  particular  scheme  as  the 
villain's  one  resource ;  he  thus  also  makes  provision  for  a 
•miss  of  plots,  one  after  another,  and  secures  a  certain 
Unity  for  the  whole  by  making  them  all  proceed  from 
a  formed  1 
i  story  be 
parts  from 
himself  in  the  eonetrodiou,  of  Oliver   Tm*t 

ledom  from  the  bit  and  bridle  of  plot  in  hie 
a  of  diverting  incidents  which  have  no  proper 
in  story.  Miss  I*  Oreery  and  the 
t  in  on  the  slightest  of  preterte, 
_  J*  which  serves  for  tha  introduction 
of  the  Mantelinia  and  the  Crummies  family.  Butyio  one 
can  quarrel  with  a  breadth  of  .canvas  which,  tha  author  is 
able  to  fill  with  such' figures  ;  the  critio  can  only  say  that 
he  would  have  made  a  mistake  if  he  bad  limited  himself 
from  the  scope  thereby  given  for  bis  powers.  As  in 
tfieilcfy  die  moving  principle  of  the  story  is  the  malevolent 
*• crof  Balph,aointhe  Old  Ourictity  Shop  the ~- 


d  before 


lent  agency,  whoso  motive 
began.  _  In    Sidtolat  Niciiiby,   however,    be 
itrainte  under  which  he  had  laid 


f  Dickens  that  the  Tin*»al minting 
should  have  so  mnch  influence  in  the  direction  of  his  stories. 
Fagin  has  tome  amount  of  selfish  object  in  bis  designs 
against  Oliver  Twist ;  but  Balph  and  Quilp  have  nothing 
™*  .v.  —sMoation  of  pure 
imple  incarnations 
Oliver's  good  angel 
any,  Kate  Niokloby's  Newman  .Hoggs,  Little  Nell's 
t,  and  Kits  Dick  Swiveller  are  swayed  by  impulses  of 


nf  the  devil  are  equally 


of  Eft    It  is  a  game  betwe 
passions,  in  which  the  good  triumphs. 

Maxtor  Eumpkntf*  Clock  waa  allowed  to  run  out  m 
November  18*1,  with  theoonclnsionof  tha  tale  of  Banabf 
Jtwlge.  which  followed  the  Old  CWtonfy  Shop.  The  con- 
struction of  Barnabg  R-rigs  ia  Ins*  simple  than  that  of  any 
of  its  predecessors ;  Dicker*  here  attempted  a  more  closely 
knit  form  of  plot  There  are  no  incidental  diversions  in 
this  novel,  all  the  characters  have  some  finger  in  the  main 
story,  and  every  scene  tends  towards  tho  development  ol 
some  relation  which  afterwards  has  a  potent  influence  on 
the  course  of  the  main  events.  It  is  true  the  Lord  George 
Gordon  riots  SO  so  much  space  aa  to  eclipse  for  a  time  the 
private  interests  of  the  novel :  but  the  lives  »f  all  the 
personages  whose  fortunes  we  are  following  are  interwoven 
with  the  public  history  with  the  most  elaborate  can  and 
consummate  skill,  and  when  our  fours  for  the  commonwealth 
in  the  general  storm  are  allayed,  the  keenest  interest  is  left 
for  the  fates  of  the  individuals  that  have  been  involved  in 

Bamahy  Budge  cost  the  author  much  labour,  and  after 
finishing  it,  and  with  it  Matter  Hwnpkretft  Clock,  he  felt 
the  need  of  some  change  of  strain.  He  had  began  to 
chafe  under  the  weekly  form  of  «-"*—'-■-■     -    ■  <■    ■ 


It  form  of  publication 
what  he  might  have  done  with  Bara&by  if  he  could  only 
have  produced  it  in  monthly  instalments.  Thudetenmnod 
him  to  make  an  agreement  with  his  publishers  for  the  issue 
of  bis  next  story  in  the  old  monthly  form.  When  he  pro- 
jected the  Clock,  one  of  Mo  schemes  was  that  be  should 


descriptive  papers  for  it.  Tho  Clock  w 
the  desire  to  seek  fresh  fields  remained.  He  accordingly 
set  out  for  America  in  January  1342,  returning  in  June, 
after  a  reception  which  might  well  have  turned  his  head,  to 
write  tho  America*  Nota.  He  had  been  run  after  and 
•tared  at  by  crowds,  and  cheered  with  greater  enthmnaam 
than  if  he  had  been  a  crowned  potentate ;  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  omnplained  that  in  these  Soft,  aa 
well  as  in  his  fierce  endeavours  to  enlighten  them  on  the 
subject  of  copyright,  ho  had  made  bat  a  poor  return  for 
their  webome.  He  was  supcrflnouary  aggressive,  then  is 
no  doubt;  but  they  freely  forgave  hun  when  he  returned 


From  whatever  cause,  the  sale  of  the  first  number  of 
Martin  Chiudamt  (January  1813),  in  which  he  returned 
to  the  bread  and  free  method  of  SvHeby,  only  t>   ' 


schemes  of  a  picus  hypocrite,  fell  considerably  below  what 
he  had  been  led  to  expect  by  the  sale  of  his  former  month- 
Has.  Only  30,000  wen  sold;  hu  publishers,  with  whom 
he  had  made  a  very  advantageous  bargain,  irritated  him  by . 
grumbling ;  and  though  the  novel  obtained  itOl  higher 
praise  than  any  of  ita  predecessors,  he  wan  disappointed  and 
discontented,  and  began  to  revolve  .othor  plans  for  making 
a  living  by  nil  pan.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a 
Christmas  tale,  the  Chrittma*  Carol;  but  lie  made  much 
less  profit  by  the  enterprise  than  he  made  by  similar  tales 
afterwards,  when  he  charged  leas  for  them  and  appealed  to 
a  wider  audience.  Although  be  sacrificed  HwBgj  of  his 
individuality  in  toe  substance  of  the  tale,  and  it  was 
no  tailors  in  point  of  reputation,  the  pecuniary  side  of  the 
work  was  for  the  moment  uppermost  in  bis  mind,  for,  large 
aa  hit  income  had  -been,  he  had  exceeded  it,  and  the  most 
popular  author  of  his  time  was  ■'"  " 
himself  said,  of  M  intolerable  ajndst 

determined  him  to  live  al 
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[alofar  I JU.  moling  a  brief  Tint  to  England  to  read,  it  to 
t  part;  of  friends  and  arrange  for  lb!  publication.  Ho 
Tinted  the  principal  town*  of  Italy  in  the  first  months  of 
184B,  returning  to  England  by  way  of  Switzerland  in  Juno. 
His  first  work  on  returning  to  London  was  to  project  a 
now  weekly,  to  be  called  the  Cricket,  "  price  three  half- 

Cce,  if  possible — partly  original,  partly  select,  notices  of 
ks,  notices  of  theatres,  notices  of  all  good  dungs,  notices 
of  all  bad  ones  ;  carol  philosophy,  cheerful  views,  sharp 
anatomization  of  humbug,  jolly  good  temper,  papers  always 
m  season,  pet  to  the  time  of  year;  and  a  vein  of  glowing; 
hearty,  generous,  mirthful,  beaming  reference  in  everything 
to  home  and  friends."  The  scheme  for  the  tune  fell 
through.  About  the  same  time  he  "  opened  communica- 
tions with  a  leading  member  of  the  Government  to  ascer- 
tain what  chances  there  might  be  for  his  appointment, 
upon  due  qualification,  to  the  paid  magistracy  of  London ; 
but  the  reply  did  not  give  him  encouragement  to  entertain 
the  notion  farther."  Soon  after  he  was  asked  to  undertake 
(lie  editorship  of  a  new  daily  .paper,  the  Daily  fltiu,  and 
consented.  But  a  fortnight's  experience  (from  January  21 
to  February  9,  1816)  satisfied  him  that  he  was  out  of  lis 
element.  He  then  resolved  to  go  abroad  again,  and  write 
another  novel  in  billing  monthly  numbers.  The  trait  of 
this  resolution  was  Domhey  and  Son,  the  first  number  of 
which  was  issued  in  October  1846,  and  the  last  in  April 
1B48.  On  resigning  the  editorship  of  the  Daily  Ifrat,  he 
did  not  wholly  part  connection  wiui  it ;  he  continued  in  it 
from  January  to  March  1846  a  series  of  descriptive  letters, 
which  he  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Picture* 
from  Italy.  The  Bale  of  Dombty,  which  reached  33,000, 
reassured  hint  in  the  pursuit  of  hia  special  calling.  Be 
followed  it  up  in  1619  and  1850  with  Damd  Copperjldd. 

There  is  not  much  room  for  variety  of  incident  in  tie  life 
of  a  novelist  securely  established  in  popular  favour,  work- 
ing hard,  and  happy  in  the  exercise  of  his  art  When  we 
hare  mentioned  that  Bleak  Haute  appeared  in  monthly 
numbers,  from  Hareh  1853  to  September  1853,  LittU 
DarrU  from  December  1855  to  June  1857,  Oar  Mutual 
Friend  from  Hay  1864  to  November  1B65,  we  have  given 
the  chief  incidents  in  the  later  half  of  the  literary  life  of 
Dickens.  He  su  much  too  restless  a  man,  however,  to 
■Bttla  down  into  a  steady  routine  of  work.  Ha  wa 
content  to  appear  before  the  publio  only  inAtonthly 
ben.  He  stock  steadily  enough  to  work  in  which  be  had 
proved  Ms  mattery,  but  yet  ho  had  always  a  craving  for 
new  experiences,  and  was  always  planning  hew  Enterprises. 
While  David  Copperfltld  was  still  upon  hit  hands  he 
returned  to  lus  old  notion  of  a  weekly  periodical  At  first 
he  thought  of  calling  it  The  Shadow,  making  it 
it  were,  the  observations  of  "a  kind  of  somi-i 
unnipreeent,  infriig'hl"  creature,''  "  which  should  go  into 
any  plane,  by  sunlight,  moonlight,  starlight,  firelight, 
candlelight  and  be  in  all  houses,  end  all  nooks  and 
earners,  and  be  supposed  to  be  cognisant  of  everything, 
and  go  everywhere,  without  the  least  difficulty ;  which 
might  be  in  the  theatre,  the  palace,  the  House  of 
the  prisons,  the  unions,  the  churches,  on  the  n 
the  sea,  abroad,  and  at  home."  But  on  consideration  be 
ibandoned  this  ides,  and  chose  the  title  Hmtehuld  Words. 
The  first  number  appeared  in  March  30,  1650.  In  Houm- 
iaU  Word*,  besides  contributing  short  stories  to  the  annual 
Christmas  number,  Dickens  wrote  Hard  Timet  between 
April  I  and  August  13,  1854.  In  1859,  in  oousequenoe  of 
s  quarrel  between  the  editor  and  the  publishers,  Hotachold 
Word*  was  discontinued,  and  All  the  Tear  Somd, 
practically  the  same  periodical  under  a  new  title,  took  its 
Vlaee.  In  All  (As  Tear  Hound,  besides  Christmas  con- 
tributions, Dickens  wrote  A  Tale  of  Too  Otfiot  between 
April  30  and  November  36,  1659;  "     " 


lhndter,  betT.-eea  January  26  and  October  13, 1800 ;  and 
Great  Expectation!  between  December  1,  ltfoO.  and  August 
3,  1861.  It  is  often  made  a  question  whether  there  wua 
any  falling  off  of  power  in  the  later  works  of  Dickens. 
David  Copperjield  would  generally  be  named  ns  the  uov»l 
in  which  his  power  was  at  its  zenith.  The  question  is  not 
one  that  ran  be  answered  by  an  unqualified  yes  or  no. 
There  is  certainly  no  tailing  off  in  descriptive  power.  Tbo 
idiom  of  his  dialogue  is  fitter ;  the  wit  is  pcrbnpa  keener 
and  mure  swift  His  characters  are  more  sharply  defined ; 
the  force  with  which  they  are  drawn  is  luoru  delicate,  lu 
no  point  of  the  novelist's  art,  whether  in  the  general  con- 
striction or  in  the  execution  of  details,  is  there  any  sign  of 
failing  power ;  on  the  contrary  the  power  seeuw  to  have 
become  firmer  and  more  sure  from  practice.  Doea  th-j 
fault  then  lie  with  the  reader  1  I*  it  that  wo  have  gruwu 
tired  of  his  manner  1  This  is  pruliably  part  of  tho  reason, 
bat  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  mUt  something  in 
the  later  works.  We  laugh  less  over  the  pages.  Thuro 
are  longer  "  interrallume "  of  seriousness  Humorous 
characters  are  still  then  in  sbnmhtnce  ;  Joe  (largery.  Old 
Boffin,  Biles  Wegg,  Rumty  TVilfer,  Septimus  Crim,«rklo, 
Dnrdles,  Mr  Bapsea,  are  as  irresistible  as  any  of  their  pru  ■ 
dsosssors.  But  on  the  whole  there  is  less  exuberance  of 
animal  spirits.  The  fun  is  not  so  unflagging.  It  is  even 
less  hearty,  for  there  fa  mixed  with  our  laughter  something 
of  contempt  or  pity  for  the  object  of  it.  Not  that  it  is  all 
hwinhter  and  undeaigning  diversion  in  any  of  the  earlier 
works.  Dickens  belonged  to  a  serious  and  moralising 
generation  j  he  came  in  with  the  Reform  Bill,  and  partook 
Largely  of  the  moral  spirit  of  its  framera.  Even  in  the 
joyous  Pickwick  Paper*  there  is  a  serious  blow  st  prison 
abuses.  Oliner  Tmtt  is  almost  as  didactic  as  one  of 
Harriet  Uartineeu'e  tales.  Before  writing  Nickalat 
NiekUby  he  want  down  to  Yorkshire  like  n  Government 
e<anmianoner  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the  Yorkshire 
schools.  Through  all  the  fresh  end  boisterous  fun  of  his 
earlier  works,  there  was  an  almost  declared  doctrine  that 
it  ji  our  duty  to  laugh,  a  sort  of  protest  in  favour  of 
laughter,  and  a  denunciation  of  the  dismal  as  a  crime, 
The  same  genial  doctrine  runs  also  through  hia  later  works, 
but  it  is  urged  with  a  trace  of  bitterness,  and  with  a  greater 
sensitiveness  to  the  evil  principles  that  oppose  it  Dickers 
was  not  written  out,  but  he  was  growing  old,  and  the 
animal  spirits  'which  fed  the  flame  of  his  marvellous 
humour  Began  to  show  symptoms  of  exhaustion.  The 
quality  of  hu  humour  was  unimpaired,  but  the  quantity 


his  first  weekly  periodical  from  a 
desire  to  draw  closer  the  relations  between  himself  and  his 
readers.  He  drew  those  relations  still  closer  in  1858,  by 
beginning  a  series  of  publio  readings  of  his  own  works, 
He  had  long  hungered  for  this  way  of  giving  body  and 
substance  to  his  feeling  of  success.  He  had  always  been 
eager  for  tho  immediate  and  palpable  triumphs  of  the  stage. 
The  idea  of  taking  a  hall  or  theatre  and  reading  from  his 
own  books  was  first  mentioned  by  him  in  1844,  after  be 
had  read  the  Ghaut  to  a  small  company  In  Mr  Forstera 
rooms,  end  he  often  returned  to  it,  but  was  obliged  to  hold 
it  in  abeyance  for  fourteen  years,  his  friends  urging  that  it 
would  bo  boueeth  his  dignity.  In  18B8  his  resolution  woa 
token  U  spite  of  all  discouragements,  partly,  he  said, 
to  escape  front  uneasiness  at  homo,  though  it  may  well  be 
believed  that  his  own  temper—restless,  Irritable,  and 
exacting  in  the  midetof  hit  work— was.  largely  to  blame 
for  the  discomfort  from  which  he  suffered.  He  gave  four 
aeries  of  readings,  in  1858-59,  1861-63,  1866-67,  and 
1866-70,  appearing  in  nearly  every  town  of  any  size  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  in  1807-68  renewing  in  this  way 
bis  aoquaictance  with  the  Americans.    The  success  of 
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Mr   Fonter   mentions   that   he  remitted 
XI  0,000  odd  aa  tlie  remit  of  31  reading!. 

That  Dickens  should  to  long  have  abstained  bom 
.appearing  as  a  pntdic  raider  of  Ms  own  works,  and  stand- 
ing face  to  face  with  hia  audience  to  enjoy  the  delight  of 
their  effect,  notwithstanding  his  strong  desire  to  do  to,  it 


things, — the  force  of  hia  craving  for  sympathy  and  applause, 
and  the  extent  of  hit  patience  under  conventional  preju- 
It  was  from  deference  to  thats  prejudices  that  ha 
ned  ;  and  it  required  an  almost  fierce  effort  on  hit 


put  to  dismiss  thou  prejudices  at ''  humbug," 


«  of  the  word,  was  always  peculiar, 
understand  it,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  drcnmatani 
hit  youth.     He  seems  never  to  have  quits  lost  a  lurking 
fear  |hat  those  circumstances  exposed   him  ' 
He  was  much  too  proud  and  great-hearted  a  man  to  give  in 
to  such  a  fear ;   but  it  clung  to  him,  and   waa  always 
demanding  a  certain  struggle  to  keep  it  down.     Blight  as 
the  struggle  was,  the  bates  of  it  are  perceptible  in  hit 
work.     We  have  an  evidence  of  it  in  the  common  Baying 
that  he  never  succaeded  in  painting  "a  gentleman."    That 
is  not  to  be  got  over  by  calling  for  a  definition  of  the  word  ; 
it  is  a  popular  expression  of  a  fact,  tha  fact  that  nearly  r" 
the  personages  in  his  novels  occupying  a  position  In  life 
which  that  word  would  have  been  applied  in  bis  own  tin 
an  painted  in  unfavourable  colours.    Perhaps  the  cour 
of  bis  stories  did  not  call  upon  him  to  paint  mora  favor 
able  specimens  of  that  class  ;   still  the  fact  remains  that 
Dickens's  attitude  towards  society  there  was  something  of 

the  defensive,  even  of  the  aggressive.     He  fsoe*  * ' 

society  with  a  certain  air  of  dehanco,  with  the 


nesa  of  a  vast  popular  multitude  behind  hfaa.  to  which  he 
eon  Id  appeal  if  they  refused  him  what  was  his  '         ~ 
sr  clMMd  more  thin  his  due,  and  it  was 


to  him     It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the  traces  cf  his 

spirit  of  revolt  against  society  are  to  slight  as  to  be  more 

matter  of  inforenca  than  of  observation.     It  i 

to  tay  that  he  never  tried  to  paint  "  a  geni 

.that  he  did  not  succeed.     The  question  can  hardly  be  raised 

.without  giving  it  undue  importance,  an  importance  which 

Dickens  himself  would  have  been  the  first  to  ma.1--  ""' '* 

of ;  for,  though  ha  had  hit  full  than  of  the  little 

inseparable  from  humanity,  he  was  a  gnat  man  k 

as  well  ss  in  genius,  and  littlenesses  wen  of  the 

and  not  of  the  eaasnoe  of  hie  nature. 

Dickens's  want  of  perfect  sympathy  with  the  cultured 
society  of  hit  time  incsAaoilstta  himfor  that  kind  of  novel 
which  answers  to  comedy  in  dramatic  oomposuann,  although 
it  left  him  tree  for  work  of  a  greater  and  more  enduring 
kind.  What  may  be  caHod  the  comedy  novel,  the  novel  of 
Thackeray  in  Dickens's  generation,  la  much  less  sun  of 
enduring  fame,  because  the  tt  timtnts  on  which  it  rests, 
being  the  product  of  a  particular  knot  of  circumstances,  are 
more  fugitive,  and  pass  sooner  into  tha  province  of  the 
historian.     The  novels  of  Dickens  will  lira  longer  because 


.which  pervade  all  classes,  and  which 
)  culture  can  aver  eradicate.  His  fun  may  be  too 
boisterous  for  the  refined  taates  of  his  own  tjmsj  or,  for 
the  matter  of  that><af  posterity;  hit  pathos  may  appear 
maudlin ;  but  they  carried  everything  before  them  when 
they  first  burst  upon  our  Uteratnr*.  because,  however  mnoh 
axaggmt^j  ih«j  wb  ttaaWBttsoBsi  of  what  our  race  feels 
id  its  inner  heart j  and  unlous  culture  in  the  future  works 
a  miracle,  and  carries  its  changes  beneath  the  surface,  wo 
may  be  certain  that  Dickens  will  keep  hit  hold. 

«  Dickens  had  been  asked  why  Ms  novels  were  likely  to 


[temporaries, 
fond  of  insisting  that  genius  meant  attention.  The 
definition  may  be  accepted  with  a  qualification.  No  soon 
can  become  a  genius  by  resolving  to  attend ;  but  if  he  attends 
very  much  in  some  one  direction  by  natural  impulse,  then 
he  may  be  said  to  have  a  genius,  whatever  may  be  hit 
Geld  of  work.  No  genius  it  of  much  avail  for  great  literary 
productions  without  attention,  Dickens  could  never  have 
gathered  together  hit  amaring  variety  of  characters  and 
abundance  of  incidents  without  attention.  M.  Tains,  in 
his  criticism  of  Dickens,  dwells  much  upon  the  boundless 
wealth  of  his  imagination :  Dickens  i*""**Tf  would  have 
expressed  the  same  fact  by  speaking  of  the  penistenee  and 
closeness  of  his  attention.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  in 
the  end,  whichever  way  we  express  it ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Dickens's  own  expression  is  more  descriptive  of 
his  actus!  method  of  work.  M.  Taine  rather  gives  us  tha 
notion  that  Dickons  tat  down  and  trusted  to  the  inexhaust- 
ible fertility  of  his  imagination ;  whereas,  ready  and  active 
as  his  imagination  ever  was,  he  accumulated  materials  for 
It  with  the  industry  of  a  pre-Baphaeh'te  painter.  The 
chann,  the  illimitable  secret,  lay,  of  course,  in  the  trans- 
muting process  through  which  dry  facts  patted  in  his 
imagination ;  but  he  laboured  earnestly,  exercised  the  most 
painstaking  attention,  not  manly  in  bringing  his  facta 
together,  but  in  setting  them,  with  all  their  superadded 
value,  for  his  special  purposes.  Dickens  would  have  been 
a  humorist  though  he  had  never  written  a  line ;  he  could 
never  have  helped"  attending  to  the  humorous  side  of 
whatever  met  his  eye ;  bat  without  the  attention  on  which 
he  prided  himself'as  the  secret  of  his  power,  he  could  nnver 
have  established  himself  securely  as  one  of  tha  greatest 
humorists  in  literature. 

Our  Mutual  Fri**d  wis  published  in  1864  and  1860. 
After  an  interval  of  tire  years,  during  which  he  contributed 
to  three  Christmas  numbers  of  AU  tk*  Tear  Bound,  and 
wrote  A  Holiday  Soman™  and  Otorgt  SOtermm't  Expla- 
nation lot  an  American  publisher,  tha  first  number  of 
Th*  JTaatsry  of  Bdwin  Drood  was  isstted  in  April  187ft 
He  did  not  live  to  complete  the  novel  For  some  years 
seven  pains  in  the  left  hai  i  and  foot  had  given  warning 
that  he  wis  overtaxing  bis  system,  but  tha  warning  was 
not  fair/  understood  till  too  late.  Ha  was  suddenly  over- 
come by  a  stupor,  canted  by  effusion  on  the  brain,  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  of  June,  and  ceased  to  breathe  on  the 
following  day.  In  his  will  he  had  desired  that  he  should 
be  buried  in  "  an  innpeusiva,  unostentatious,  ind  strictly 
private  'manner,  without  any  public  announcement  of  the 
time  or  plaoa  of  his  burieL"  These  conditions  wen 
observed;  but  his  executors  did  not  consider  them 
inconsistent  with  his  receiving  the  honour  of  interment  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  was  buried  on  the  Hth 
of  June  18T0. 

Hit  death  took  place  at  Gadshill  Haas,  a.  bouse  near  the 
main  road  between  Rochester  and  Grevesend,  which  ha 
had  bought  in  1866,  and  which  had  been  hit  home  since 
1859.  Han  be  worked,  and  walked,  and  saw  his  friends, 
and  was   loved  and  almost  worshipped  by  bis  poorer 


London  had  been  Furnivale  Inn,  when  fame  found  him 
a yonng  man  writing  sketches  for  theCAromde;  48 Doughty 
Street,  after  bis  laarriago  and  first  flood  of  success;  Devon- 
shire Terrace,  from  1839  to  1601 ;  Tavistock  House,  from 
"""  to  1859.  These  residences  wen  varied  by  hit 
ma  excursions  to  provincial  towns,  to  tha  Continent, 
series,  fiat  "perhaps  then  was  never  a  man  who 
jod  plaots  so  much  and  habits  so  little.  He  was 
always  methodical  and  regular,  and  pasted  hit  Ufa  from 
day  to  day,  divided  for  the  most  part  between  working 
O 
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king,  I 


regularity  that  it  was  now  *  complacent 
persisted  in  in  spite  of  restless  longings 
'  -    the  list 


Ths  authorised  Hfa,  of  Dickens  is  thsl  hv  John  Tontu,  I  tdIs. 
Sio,  1B71-2-*.  Then  u«  two  boob  on  UipnfalianWIlBn—CAarto 
Didaun  a  E*xUr,  W  Mr  0.  Eat,  and  Pn  (Mfnli  tf  Kit 
fi™J,«Jii»J*™Tfe>,byMw,K»teField.  lb  Q.  A.  Bab  has  pnb- 
liihtd  ■  valuable  sua;  od  hi.  "Genua  Bad  ClarurtBr."      (W.  M.) 

DICOTYIEDONE     See  Bourn,  voL  it.  p.  93,  etc., 

and  Yxgetablx  Kdjodoic. 

DICTATOR,  the  highest  ertraordinnry  magistrate  of 
the  ancient  Roman  republic,  lb*  original  nnnu  of  tbii 
office  was  magutar  popidi,  by  which  appellation  he  wee 
called  in  the  sacred  books  down  to  the  latest  time*  of  the 
commonwealth. 

When  the  republican  forrr.  of  government  waa  established 
at  Rome,  and  the  supreme  executive  vetted  in  the  two 
consuls,  eiueigoncies  sometimes  occurred  in  which  it  eeemed 
that  the  safety  of  the  elate  might  advantageously  be  in- 
tonated for  the  time  to  earns  one  man,  whose  peat  life  had 
gained  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  citizens.  The  idea  of  tbie  office  wai  borrowed  by 
the  Ttonume  from  the  constitution  of  some  of  the  Latin 
towns  which  they  had  subdued.  It  lay  with  the  senate  to 
decide  whan  the  services  of  a  dictator  were  necessary.  The 
power  of  nominating  a  m  to  the  office  was  by  that  body 
made  over  to  one  of  tit  consols.  It  is  not  exactly  deter- 
mined to  which  of  these  office**  the  nomination  of  a  dictator 
properly  appertained. 
.The  «™ifl»™  of  t) 
lictors,  twenty-four  in  number,  who  bora  the  fasces  and 
neons;  second,  the  curate  chair;  and  third,  the  toga 

The  flnt  dictator  waa  appointed  at  Rome  SOI  kc,  nine 
yearn  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Taiquin*.  Who  the  first 
dictator  was  is  differently  stated  by  different  historians, 
but  it  it  most  probable  that  it  was  T.  Lartius. 

Dictators  were  generally  appointed  to  conduct  a  foreign 
war,  but  it  often  happened  tilat  in  matters  ef  lees  impor- 
tsnee  they  were  appointed  with  nominal  authority.  The 
dictator  was  generally  selected  in  tho  absence  of  the  consuls 
to  perform  some  small  ceremonies,  which  in  strict  propriety 
could  only  be  gone  through  by  one  of  the  consols.  Tims 
he  ww  aonutimea  chosen  to  hold  the  comitia,  to  appoint 


holidays,  to  affix  the  clawui  anitalu  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  to  preside  at  trials.  As  soon  as  tho  dictator 
was  appointed,  he  was  required  to  select  a  master  of  the 
bona  (magiaer  egutfam),  whose  term  of  office  was  the 

Thu  power  of  the  dictator  was  absolute ;  and  so  long  as 
he  remained  in  office  no  appeal  was  open  against  his  man* 
dates  to  anr  other  authority  in  the  state.  He  wss  nearly 
altogether  independent  of  the  senate  He  could  inflict 
"  —  'a  than  die  consols  withont  being 
o reversed 


liable,  as  these  officers  were,  to  have  bis  se 

by  the  assembly  of  the  people.     His  power  w 

sible  ss  it  waa  absolute.  In  token  of  the  absolute  p 
of  the  dictators  over  the  lives  of  their  fellow  -citiiens,  their 
lictors  bore  the  azs  in  the  midst  of  the  fasces,  even  in  their 
walks  through  the  city— a  mark  of  distinction  which  the 
consuls  had  formerly  enjoyed,  but  which  had  been  abo- 
lished in  their  case  by  the  Valerian  law. 

Though  the  power  of  the  dictator  was  thus  great,  it  waa 
nevertheless  limited  by  certain  indirect  restrictions.  The 
most  important  of  these  was,  that  he  bad  no  control  what- 
ever orer  the  public  money,  and  had  to  content  himself 
with  such  sums  ss  wars  allowed  him  by  the  senate.  Ha 
was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy j  and  could  not  appear  on 
horseback  in  the  city  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
people.  The  sorest  safeguard,  however,  against  any 
treacherous  designs  on  the  part  of  the  dictator  waa  the 
shortness  of  the  period  daring  which  he  remained  in  office. 
This  wis  never  permitted  to  exoeed  six  months. 

When  a  dictator  waa  appointed,  all  the  ordinary  magis- 
trates ceased  to  be  directly  responsible  to  the  governing 
authorities  of  tho  state,  and  took  their  orders  directly  from, 
him.  The  only  magistrates  exempt  from  this  B^oamjtef 
were  the  tribune*  of  the  commons.  The  inferior  officer*, 
however,  did  not,  a*  has  been  supposed,  retire  from  office 
".  the  diet. 


altogether.     They  merely  obeyed 
he  continued  m  power,  and  on 


at  Borne  so  long  as  Italy  remained  unsubdued. 


See  Mommsena  i?fln»wW  3taatirec/U,  ii  1. 
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A  LTHOBGH 
il.  known,  and  eo  much  used,  they  very  so  greatly  in 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  their  subjects  that  any  defini- 
tion must  be  very  much  modified  in  order  to  include  some 
works  so  entitled  and,  usually  eo  called.  In  its  proper 
■ud  most  usual  meaning,  a  dictionary  is  a  book  oontaining 
s  collection  of  the  words  of  a  language,  dialect,  or  subject, 
•rranged  alphabetically  or  in  some  other  definite  order, 
and  with  explanations  in  the  same  or  some  other  language. 
What  is  aasjsjtia]  is,  that  the  words  given  should  he  all  or 
most  of  those  belonging  to  the  subject  of  the  dictionary', 
«  at  least  be  very  many  in  number,  end  that  they  should 
be  arranged  in  definite  order,  end  accompanied  with 
interpretation!.  Many  other  characters  may  rightly  and 
advantanonaW  belong  to  a  dictionary,  but  these  are  the 
■awn  Mali,  When  the  word*  are  few  in  number,  being 
only  a  small  part  of  those  belonging  to  the  subject,  or  when 
they  are  given  without  explanation,  or  some  only  are 
exnkuned,  or  the  explanations  are  partial,  tho  work  is 
called  a  vocabulary.  An  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
raids  of  emtio  book  or   author  with  references  to  the 


places  where  they  occur  is  called  an  index.  When  under 
each  word  the  phrase*  containing  it  are  added  to  the 
references,  the  work  is  called  a  concordance.  Sometimes, 
however,  these  names  are  given  to  true,  dictionaries ;  thna 
the  great  Italian  dictionary  of  the  Academy  of  Id  Cnuea, 
in  six  volumes  folio,  is  called  Yooabdario,  end  Erneati'a 
dictionary  to  Cicero  is  called  Index.  When  the  word*  at* 
arranged  according  to  a  definite  system  of  classification) 

their  moaning,  the  book  is  usually  oaUed  a  classed  vocar 
bulary;  but  when  anfneient  explanation*  are  given,  it  is 
often  accepted  as  a  dictiniary,  like  the  Onomaitiam  of 
Julius  Pollux,  or  the  native '  dltfionei  ii«  of  Sanskrit 
Hanchn,  and  many  other  languages. "  Dictionaries  were 
originally  books  of  reference  explaining  the  words  of  a 
Language  or  of  some  part  of  it.  As  the  names  of  tMnsjL 
as  well  as  those  of  persons  and  places,  are  word*,  and 
often  require  explanation  even  more  Usip  other  eja***i  of 
words,  they  wars  necessarily  included  in  dictionaries, 
and  often  to  a  very  great  extent,  In  time,  books  wen 
devoted    to   them    alone,   end    were  limited    to  special 
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■.jbjscbs,  and  those  have  so  mnltipliad,  lhat  iliotionaries 
of  things  dow  rival  in  number  and  variety  those  of  words 
or  of  languages,  while  they  often  fir  surpass  them 
in  hulk.  There  are  dictionaries  of  biography  and  history, 
real  and  fictitious,  general  and  special,  relating  to  men 
of  all  countries,  characters,  and  professions;  diction- 
aries of  bibliography,  relating  to  all  books,  or  to  those 
of  coma  particular  kind  or  country;  dictionaries  of  geo- 
graphy, of  the  whole  world,  of  particular  countries,  or 
of  small  districts,  of  towns  and  of  Tillages,  of  castles, 
monasteries,  and  other  buildings.  There  are  dictionaries 
of  philosophy;  of  mathematics;  of  natural  history,  zoology, 
botany ;  of  birds,  trees,  plants,  and  flowers ;  of  chemistry, 
geology,  and  mineralogy;  of  architecture,  painting,  arid 
music;  of  medicine,  surgery,  anatomy,  pathology,  and 
physiology ;  of  diplomacy ;  of  law,  canon,  civil,  statutory, 
and  criminal;  of  political  and  social  sciences;  of  agri- 
culture, rural  economy,  and  gardening ;  of  commerce, 
navigation,  horsemanship,  and  the  military  art ;  of 
mechanics,  UsmMims,  and  the  miinaaj  aria.  There  are 
dictionaries  of  antiquities,  of  chronology,  of  dates,  of 
genealogy,  of  heraldry,  of  diplomatics,  of  abbreviations, 
of  useful  receipts,  of  monograms,  of  adulterations,  and  of 
very  many  other  subjects.  And  lastly,  there  are  diction- 
aries of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  their  comprehenstTe 
offspring,  encffcktp&that,  which  include  in  themselves  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  The  tendency  of  dictionaries  of 
language  is  to  increase  the  vocabulary,  to  multiply  articles ; 
the  tendencies  of  dictionaries  of  things,  and  especially  of 
encyclopaedias,  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  articles,  fusing 
subjects  together  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  develop  the 
explanation,  making  it  longer  and  mors  copious  and  cir- 
onmstantiaL  This  doss  away  with  the  necessity  of  turning 
to  many  articles  scattered  through  all  parts  of  the  work 
fur  a  complete  view  of  a  subject  On  the  other  hand,  as 
requiring  an  index,  it  is  less  convenient  for  frequent 
reference  on  minor  points. 

Dictionarium  is  a  word  of  low  or  modem  Latinity ; ' 
dicHo,  from  which  it  was  formed,  was  used  in  mediaeval 
Latin  to  mean  a  word.  Lexicon  is  a  corresponding  word 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  a  book  of  or  for  words— a  dic- 
tionary. A  glossary  is  properly  a  collection  of  nnnanal  or 
foreign  words  requiring  explanation.  It  is  the  name 
frequently  given  to  English  dictionaries  of  dialects,  which 
the  Germans  usually  call  idioticon,  and  the  Italians 
Tocabolario.  Wijrtorbueh,  a  book  of  words,  was  first  used 
among  the  Germans  according  to  Grimm,  by  Kramer 
(1719),  imitated  from  the  Dutch  woordenboek  From 
the  Germans  the  Swedes  and  Banes  adopted  ordbolt, 
ordbog.  The  Icelandic  ordabok,  like  the  German,  contains 
the  genitive  plural.  The  Slavonic  nations  use  alovar, 
slovnik,  and  the  Southern  Slavs  ryetshnik,  from  slovo, 
ryetsh,  a  word,  formed,  like  dictionary  and  lexicon,  with- 
out composition.  Many  other  names  hare  been  given  to 
dictionaries,  as  thesaurus,  Bprachschats,  cornucopia,  gsxo- 
phylachun,  comprehensorium,  catholicon,  to  indicate  their 


pneroruin,  liber  memorialis,  hcrtns  vocabuforura,  ionia 
(a  violet  bed),  alveary  (a  beehive),  kunooa  (the  sea), 
baft  knlxnm  (the  seven  seas),  tsse  tien  (a  standard  of 
ohasactor),  onomasttcon,  nomenclator,  bibliotheca,  elnci- 
dario,  Jiundart,  Eammlung,    clavis,  scale,   pharetra,*  La 


"  Joannes  de  OntandU,  who  p 
died  soon  after  1SS0,  gin  the  folio™ 
ariut,  which  la  a  claaeed  vocabulary  »— 


□  aortnlo  da  llgnfa  facto,  ted  In  cordia  anaariolo 
am.  '    Toil  has  been  uppoaad  to  be  the  Brat  um  nr  Us  won. 
An  excellent  dictionary  of  quotation!,  parhjina  the  flnt  of  tea 
i;    a  tarn  folio  volaaia  minted  la  Strstbnre  abort  UTS,  tt 


Calepini 

A  dictionary  of  langnage  should  contain  all  the  words 
which  may  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  it,  so  arranged  as 
to  be  readily  and  surely  found,  and  so  explained  H  to 
make  their  meaning,  and  if  possible  their  nee,  clear  to 
those  who  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language 
or  languages  in  which  the  explanations  ore  given.  Soma 
dictionaries  may  suppose  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
knowledge  in  those  who  use  them,  but  though  one  could 
not  be  written  which  would  make  every  word  clear  to  s 
young  child,  they  should  in  general  be  as  easy  and  eimpls 
as  possible.  A  full  and  complete  dictionary  of  a  great 
literary  langnage  can  be  compiled  only  by  great  labour, 
patience,  knowledge,  and  skill,  employed  for  many  years 
in  collecting,  correcting,  adjusting,  and  completing  the 
labours  of  many  previous  generations  of  workers.  Such  a 
dictionary  should  include  all  the  words  of  the  language. 
As  a  great  library  cannot  select  books  and  publications, 
but  most  collect  and  preserve  all  withont  regard  to  their 
apparent  value  or  worthlessness,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell  what  may  be  valued  in  future  times,  or  what  may 
be  required  by  its  readers  for  completing  their  researches, 
so  a  complete  and  standard  dictionary  should  make  no 
choice.  Words  obsolete  and  newly  coined,  barbarous, 
vulgar,  and  affected,  temporary,  provincial,  and  local, 
belonging  to  peculiar  classes,  professions,  pursuits,  and 
trades,  should  all  find  their  place, — the  only  question  being 
as  to  the  evidence  for  their  existence, — not  indeed,  all 
received  with  equal  honour  and  regard,  but  with  their 
characteristics  and  defects  duly  noted  and  pointed  out.  A 
complete  dictionary  should  be  the  complete  record  and 
picture,  or,  as  Archbishop  Trench  says,  the  inventory 
of  langnage.  It  must  contain  all  words  ever  in  any  way 
belonging  to  it,  in  writing  or  in  speech,  or  it  will  not  be  a 
complete  record,  and  will  not  satisfy  those  who  consult  it 
Lexicographers  have  too  often  tried  to  exercise  a  choice, 
and  not  content  with  being  recorders,  have  made  tnem- 
aelves  judges  of  words,  and  refiners  and  improvers  of 
language,  and  have  attempted  not  only  to  reform  the 
language,  bat  to  cheek  it  in  that  growth  and  development 
which  is  inherent  in  all  living  tongues,  and  to  make  their 
dictionaries  standards  and  rules  of  langnage,  rather  than 
inventories   and   records.      Unfortunately,   this  error  ii 


The 

intention  of  the  author  should  be,  a 
to  reform  the  language,  but  to  p-esent  it  with  all  rfa 
caprices,  anomalies,  irregularities,  beauties,  defects, — in  a 
word,  as  the  nation  has  made  it.  The  precise  value  or 
worthlessness  of  a  word  can  only  be  marked  when  it  is 
admitted.  If  not  found  in  the  dictionary,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  hare  been  unknown  to  the  author,  as  there  is 
nothing  to  show,  that  it  has  been  condemned  and  rejected. 
The  French  Academy  at  first  rejected  all  technical  terms, 
but  was  compelled  by  popular  clamour  and  the  success  of 
Foretiere's  dictionary,  in  which  very  many  were  given,  to 
admit  them  in  increasing  numbers  in  its  second  and  all 
subsequent  editions.  It  is  the  more  necessary  that  they 
should  not  be  excluded,  as  the  meanings  are  difficult  to 
learn,  and  are  moat  often  looked  for ;  and  a  dictionary 
intended  for  general  use,  should,  as  Br  Johnson  says, 
include,  the  words  belonging  to  every  profession.  Obsolete 
words  are  admitted  by  Johnson,  Littre,  and  other  first- 
rate  lexicographers,  only  when  they  have  remained  in  res 
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after  *  (attain  period.    EioharnaoB  gives  only  those  useful 
(or  etymology,  which  is  Lietre's  rale  for  patois.    Grimm 

■'■■■■'■    "         ' '-■  * '.oHigh  Get 

oarie*  mat 
■e  complete 
i  pn  in  their 
■Uiidard  dictionaries  every  character  known  to  axial, 
though  many  an  erroneous,  corrupt)  vulgar,  or  local,  or 
am  merely  improvements  proposed  by  aome  —«—■»*■ 
i  tha  pro- 


while  both  one  and  tho  other  are 

lost     Johnaoa  omiu  all  word*  relating  to  proper  names, 

bat  they,  aa  veil  aa  proper  names,  often  aa  really  belonj 


Society  propose  that  their  new  dictionary  of 
bognn  in  1866,  shell  contain  "  every  word  ooenrring  in  tne 
Itteratnra  of  the  language,"  and  "  admit  aa  authorities  all 
English  hooka,"  unwisely  excepting  "each  aa  are  devoted  to 
[rarely  scientific  subjects,  aa  treatiaaa  on  electricity,  mat' "e- 
maties,*  Ik.,  beginning  "  with  that  definite  appearance  of' 
in  Bagjm  type  of  langnage  diatihet  from  the  preceding 
■uni-Saion,"  about  the  year  1200.  Their  vocabulary  of 
worda  beginning  with  the  letter  B,  printed  in  1863,  con- 
tains 17,729. .  The  practice  of  universal  adntiauon  of  worda 
to  becoming  more  generally  adopted  in  standard  dictionaries 
of  all  languages 

Word*  can  be  matt  surely  and  quickly  found  when 
arranged  alphabetically  in  a  eiugle  series.  Other  arrange- 
ments, though  sometimes  more  fleet ol,  are  not  ao  generally 
convenient  When  it  is  thought  desirable  to  separate  any 
class  of  words,  they  should  atiU  be  slao  inserted  in  their 
proper  place*  in  the  general  alphabet     In  a  large  dio- 


itional  alphabet  ia  almost  lost, 
and  is  usually  overlooked  by  searchers.  According  to 
Qrimm,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  not  only  facilitates 

make. 

"  for  he  who  would 
places  for  them  before  hia  eyes,  and  not  bare  to  search 
*  ddedly  to  find 'whither  the  word  ia  already 
."  The  order  of  the  alphabet  should  be  that 
iaed  in  the  language.  Any  other  makes  re- 
ference mors  alow  and  uncertain.  Grimm  Bays  that  the 
order  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,'  adopted  by  Diefenbach 
and  others,  brings  confusion  rather  than  light  to  European 
language*.  The  etymological  arrangement  under  roots 
has  boon  generally  condemned  by  experience.  It  places 
all  words  of  the  earns  origin  together,  ao  that  they  can  be 
at  once  seen,  which  ia  often  Tory  useful  and  important, 
and  is  a  great  help  in  learning  a  language,  as  it  aeaista  the 
memory.  But  a  word  not  belonging  to  the  small  number 
of  roots  cannot  be  found  unless  its  root  ia  known ;  other- 
wise it  must  be  looked  for  in  the  index,  or  if  there  is  none, 
sought  for  by  guess-work  in  many  planes.  And  as  ety- 
mologise will  Tsry  according  to  fancy  or  knowledge,  no 
word,  aa  Grimm  say*,  will  be  sure  of  its  place,  and  no 
arrangement  ia  more  deatructiTe  of  the  object  and  use  of  n 
dictionary.  All  its  advantages  may  be  secured  by  giving 
under  each  root  a  list  of  derivatives.  Another  system, 
a  rarely  adopted,  though  perhaps  more  useful,  u  that 


proper  word  to  express  an  idea  may  be  found  almost  aa 
easily  as  the  idea  expreaaed  by  a  word  may  be  found  ia  an 
ordinary  dicrjonarr.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  caused  vocabulary  of 
all  tha  words  of  the  language,  with  the  sections  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  reaamblea  in  its  purpose  tha  classified 
index  of  a  bibliographical  dictionary,  while  it  ia  quite  ee 
useful  and  naasaaary.  Boissiere  has  chosen  about  3000 
eonunun.  words,  under  each  of  which  he  gives  all  tha 


Trench  worda  evidently  attached  to  it  by  community  rf 
ideas,  0*  by  relations  of  habitual  use,  cause,  means,  efface, 
or  sat  analogy  whatever.  This  part,  he  says,  shows  how 
to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  and,  aa  be  remarks, 
great  care  is  taken  to  teach  children  grammar,  but  none  to 
teach  them  words.  In  the  upper  part  of  each  page  he  gives 
all  the  words  in  alphabetical  order,  with  a  reference  to  the 
group  in  which  each  will  be  found.  Boget,  in  hia  Thitaum, 
give*  under  each  heed  (1000  in  number)  not  only  the  words 
belonging  to  the  idea,  but  their  oppoeites,  end  adda  at  the 
sod  of  the  book  an  index  of  all  the  worda.  This  system, 
on  account  of  its  very  greet  use  and  value,  might  well  be 
made  a  subsidiary  part  of  a  standard  dictionary,  the  groups 
being  placed  in  the  general  alphabet,  and  a  reference  to 
each  group  being  added  to  each  word.  The  arrangement 
by  termination*  ia  of  use  grammatically  and  stenogra- 
pnically,  and  for  making  out  words  of  which  the  beginning 
is  illegible  or  wanting.  A  dictionary  of  rhymes  ia  similar, 
but  not  exactly  the  same,  and  is  of  little  use  except  for 
making  versos,  and,  whan  the  rhymes  are  perfect,  for 
showing  the  pronunciation.  In  the  Semitic  languages 
words  are  commonly  placed,  under  their  roots,  and  in  MS. 
lexicons  the  roots  are  often  arranged  alphabetically,  accord- 
ing, to  tha  last  radios].  When  Lane  was  making  his  great 
Arebio  lexicon,  ha  generally  had  before  him  eight  or  ten 
native  lexicons,  containing  three  different  arrangements  of 
roots.  In  Chinese  dictionaries  the  characters  are  usually 
arranged  under  the  314  radicals,  which  now  serve  aa  an 
alphabet  In  former  times  the  number  varied,  and  was 
much  greater.  The  characters  under  each  radical  are 
further  subdivided  according  to  the  number  of  strokea 
used  in  making  each  character,  in  addition  to  its  radical, 
or  the  abbreviation  of  its  radical  which  each  character 
contains.  But  no  arrangement  is  attempted  of  the  charac- 
tare  having  tha  earns  number  of  strokes.  Other  systems 
are  sometime*  used,  arranged  by  tones  and  endings,  and 
by  the  characters  (about  1040)  called  phonetics. 

In  tha  separate  articlea  of  a  dictionary  the  arrangement 
must  vary  very  much  with  the  lsngusge,  as  well  m  with 
tha  word  itaeU.  When  necessary,  the  orthography,  pro- 
nunciation, and  grammatical  inflexions  of  the  word  should 
be  given,  and  any  variations  of  these  at  different  times  aud 
plans  carefully  pointed  out,  aa  well  aa  the  character  of  tha 
word,  such  sa  obsolete,  provincial,  Ac  ;  and  forms  be- 
ginning with  a  different  spelling  should  be  placed  in 
separate  articles,  with  references  to  the  main  article.  The 
etymology  should  be  given,  referring  derivatives  to  their 
respective  roots ;  and  under  each  toot  giving,  if  not  the 
derivation  as  far  back  ss  it  can  be  traced,  at  least  what 
Littre  calls  the  secondary  etymology — that  is,  deriving  it 
from  a  word  not  belonging  to  the  language,  aa  when  a 
French  word  ia  traced  to  a  Latiu  or  German  word  with- 
out proceeding  farther;  and  cognate  words  should  gene- 
rally be  enumerated,  often  with  their  principal  meanings. 
Thia  gives  a  primary  meaning,  bnf  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  derivation  is  a  real  one,  not  a  mere  fancy 
or  guess,  Tha  times  when  the  word  was  introduced 
or  became  obsolete  should  ■  be  noted,  and  the  mean- 
ing it  bore  at  first,  aa  wall  sa  those  which  prevailed  at 


logically  developed  front  each  other,  but  sa  their  connec- 
tion may  be  traced,  and  can  be  shown  to  have  existed  in 
actual  use ;  and  whan  thia  connection  cannot  be  traced, 
the  defect  should  be  pointed  out  Sometimes,  too,  tha 
meaninga  are,  aa  Johnson  says,  collateral.  In  aome  kinds 
of  dictionaries  the  explanations  may  be  merely  sufficient  to 
identify  tha  word,  ss  in  Bilderdijk'a  Voordmbock  soer  ol* 
Ntderduitic.hr.  SptUing,  or,  as  in  moat  small  diotionsriae, 
they  may  merely  give  thr>  sense.    They  may  also  be  foil 
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and  complete  explanations  of  all  the  nieeiiiugs,  and  again, 
u  is  necessary  in  4  complete  dictionary,  may  include  usage. 
The  explanation*  of  the  meanings  should  be  precise  and 
not  vague,  reel  definition*  and  not  a  men  reference  of  one 
word  to  another  of  the  lame  meaning,  aa  when  the  French 
Academy  explains  JUr  by  huutain,  altier,  and  Kautain  by 
tier,  orgvettleax.  Bat  when  one  language  is  explained  by 
another,  nothing  conveys  the  meaning  so  well  M  a  perfectly 
equivalent  word.  The  interpretation  of  a  language  by 
itself  is,  as  Dr  Johnson  says,  very  difficult,  for  there  is  no 
other  word  to  express  the  idea,  and  simple  ideas  cannot  be 
described.  Therefore,  in  Grimm's  dictionary  Latin  and 
other  languages  are  used  when  necessary.  Synonym*  ind 
homonyms  should  be  given,  aa  well  as  words  of  opposite 
meaning,  and  their  similarities  and  difference*  explained. 
Remarks  should  bo  made  on  difficulties,  faults  to  be 
•voided,  peculiar  construction!!,  figurative,  idiomatic,  and 
proverbial  expressions,  and  the  origin  of  these  given  when 
possible.  All  this  should  be  done  in  the  fewest  and 
plainest  words.  Eloquence  is  out  of  place  in  a  dictionary; 
bat  the  author  most  not  fear  fames*  when  it  is  necessary, 
and  must  not  allow  brevity  to  make  him  obscure.  A  com- 
plete dictionary  of  a  copious  language  most  necessarily  be 
a  Tory  large  book,  but  much  space  may  be  saved  by  the 
use  of  well-selected  terms  and  abbreviations,  and  by  typo-' 
graphical  arrangement*. 

Examples  form  a  very  important  part  of  a  dictionary, 
bat  one  which  is  generally  omitted,  often  neglected,  and 
seldom  so  carefully  attended  to  aa  it  deserves.  When 
no  quotations  are  given,  the  whole  language  depends 
on  the  authority  of  the  author  of  the  dictionary.  The 
French  Academy  have  always  claimed  the  right  of  "i«Hng 
their  own  example*.  Voltaire  says  they  seam  to  have 
made  a  law  not  to  quote,  but,  he  adds,  a  dictionary 
without  quotation*  it  a  skeleton.  Examples  may  be 
arranged  either  under  the  meanings  they  illustrate,  which 
is  the  usual  and  most  useful  plan,  or,  in  languages 
possessing  an  extensive  literature  of  long  duration,  chrono- 
logically in  one  series,  aa  the  Philological  Society  formerly 
proposed.  Littie1  has  adopted  a  medium,  and  gives 
examples  from  authors  of  the  17  th,  18th,  and  19th 
centuries  under  the  meanings  to  which  they  belong,  and 
those  from  previous  authors  in  a  chronological  series. 
Each  quotation  should  give  a  complete  sense,  and  not  be 
a  mere  fragment  of  a  sentence.  It  should,  if  possible, 
ba  instructive  and  interesting  in  itself,  but  should  not 
on  this  account  be  made  too  long.  Those  containing 
etymologies,  definitions,  or  explanations  of  a  word,  as 
well  ss  those  in  which  it  is  joined  to  words  of  the  same 
or  opposite  meaning,  and  those  which  mark  its  intro- 
duction or  disuse,  and  those  in  which  it  is  used  ss  a 
foreign  word  not  yet  naturalized,  should  be  especially 
sought  for.  Each  should  have  as  exact  a  reference  as  pos- 
sible. The  common  practice  of  giving  only  the  author's 
name  makes  it  sometimes  impassible  to  verify  a  quotation 
without  searching  through  hi*  entire  w-rks,  which  may 
fill  many  volumes.  In  the  case  of  some  rare  words,  when 
the  quotation  would  add  nothing  to  the  information  other- 
wise given,  the  mere  reference  may  suffice.  The  value  of 
*  dictionary  and  the  richness  of  its  vocabulary  depend  very 
much  on  the  carefulness  and  extent  of  the  search  for 
misflttJ,  which  can  only  be  complete  jrhen  it  has  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  literature  of  the  language.  If  con- 
eordaucat  and  full  indexes  were  more  universal,  the  search 
for  examples  would  be  much  facilitated.  The  foundation  of 
the  Philological  Society's  intended  dictionary  was  to  have 


Though  complete  dictionaries  of  a  language  are  very  few, 


and  none  as  yet  exists  in  English,  1 
many.  The  tendency  of  great  dictionaries  is  to  m 
themselves  all  the  peculiar  features  of  special  di 
A  large  dictionary  is  most  useful  when  a  word  is  to  bat 
thoroughly  studied,  or  when  then  is  difficulty  in  making 
oat  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase.  Special  diction- 
aries are  more  useful  for  special  purposes ;  for  instance, 
synonyms  are  beet  studied  in  a  dictionary  of  synonyms. 
And  small  dictionaries  are  more  convenient  for  frequent 
use  as  in  translating  from  an  unfamiliar  language,  for  word*) 
may  be  found  more  quickly,  and  they  present  the  words 
and  their  meanings  in  a  concentrated  and  compact  form, 
instead  of  being  scattered  over  a  large  apace,  and  separated 
by  other  matter.  Dictionaries  of  several  languages,  called 
polyglots,  are  of  different  kinds.  Some  are  polyglot  in 
the  vocabulary,  bat  not  in  the  explanation,  like  Johnson's 
dictionary  of  Persian  and  Arabia  explained  in  English; 
some  in  the  interpretation,  but  not  in  the  vocabulary  or 
explanation,  like  CaiepitU  Octogtotton,  a  Latin  dictionary 
oT  Latin,  with  the  meanings  in  seven  languages*  Many 
great  dictionaries  are  now  polyglot  in  this  sense.  Sow* 
are  polyglot  in  the  vocabulary  and  interpretation,  but  an 
explained  in  one  language,  like  Jal's  Olemairt  Nautvpu,  a 
glossary  of  sea  terms  in  many  Itfgasjgaja.  giving  tho  eqiuW 
valent*  of  each  word  in  the  other  languages,  but  the  ex- 
planation in  French.  Feuthkr's  Aitnaaat  Diction/try  is) 
polyglot  in  a  peculiar  way.  It  give*  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter* with  their  pronunciation  in  Chinese  and  Annamese. 
Special  dictionaries  ore  various,  and  many  kinds  will  ba 
found  in  the  following  bet-  There  are  dictionaries  of 
etymology,  foreign  words,  dialects,  secret  language*,  slang, 
neology,  barbarous  words,  faults  of  expression,  choice 
words,  prosody,  pronunciation,  spelling,  orators,  poets, 
law,  music,  proper  names,  particular  authors,  nouns,  verbs, 
participles,  particle*,  double  forms,  difficulties,  and  many 
others.  Ficlt'e  dictionary  (GSttingen,  1888,  8vo;18T4-7o, 
Svo,  4  vols.)  is  a  remarkable  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
common  language  of  the  Indo-Europc.n  nation*  before 
each  of  their  great  separation*.  In  die  second  edition  of 
his  Stymelogueie  fortchmngtn  (Lemgo  and  Detlnoldt, 
1859-73,  8vo,  7217  pages)  Pott  give*  a  comparative 
lexicon  of  Indo-European  root*,  2326  in  number,  occupy- 
ing 0140  pages. 

Comparatively  few  language*  possess  dictionaries,  and 
they  are  few  in  number  compared  to  other  books,  probably 
much  under  2  per  cent ;  and  6000,  not  counting  different 
editions,  might  be  considered  a  very  large  collection. 
More  than  half  belong  to  European  languages,  of  which 
five  surpass  the  rest  in  the  number  and  variety  of  their 
aMtttoattJML  namely,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  fttalfsii,  snd 
German.  In  Asia,  those  excelling  in  this  respect  are  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Persian,  Sanskrit,  Hindustani,  Malay,  Chinees,  and 
Japanese;  in  Africa,  Egyptian,  Ethiopia,  and  Kaffte;  in 
America,  Otomi,  Aztec,  Guarani,  Tupi,  and  Qoichua. 

The  following  list  of  dictionaries  is  arranged  geographi- 
cally  by  families  of  languages,  or  by  regions.  In  each 
group  the  order,  when  not  alphabetical,  is  usually  from 


aries  forming  porta  of  other  work*,  such  as  travels,  histories, 
transactions,  periodicals,  reading-books,  Ac.,  are  gsneially 
excluded.  When  a  selection  has  to  be  made,  the  earliest, 
largest,  latest,  and  best  dictionaries  ore  preferred  This 
system  seemed  on  the  whole  beet  calculated  to  ks**> 
together  dictionaries  naturally  associated.  Tho  law*™ J— 
to  be  considered  an  too  many  for  an  alphabetical  arraiura- 

graphioal,  and  too  few  to  require  a  strict  -'"»*— *■—  by 
affinities,  by  which  the  European  languages,  which  for 
many  reasons  should  be  kept  together,  would  be  dispersed. 
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■Jadsr  either  system,  Arabic,  Fenian,  and  Turkiah,  ihw 
dictionarine  an  so  closely  connected,  woolil  he  widely 
separated  A  wholly  geographical  arrangement  would  be 
inconvenient,  especially  in  Europe.  Any  lyitem,  however, 
which  attempts  to  arrange  in  s  coustwutiva  eerie*  the  great 
network  of  languages  by  which  the  wfaola  world  is 
enclosed,  mcut  be  open  to  some  objection!;  and  the) 
arrangement  adopted  in  this  lilt  has  produced  some 
anomalies  and  dispersions  which  night  cause  inconveni- 
ence if  not  pointed  out  The  old  Italia  language*  are 
placed  under  Latin,  *U  dialacta  of  France  under  French 
(bat  Provencal  aa  a  distinct  language),  and  Wallaohian 
among  Romanic  languages.  Low  German  and  ite  dialect* 
ere  not  separated  from  High  German.  Basque  U  placed 
after  Celtic ;  Albanian,  Gipsy,  and  Turkish  at  the  end  of 
Europe,  the  last  being  thus  separated  from  its  dialects 
and  congeners  in  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  among  which 
an  planed  the  £asau  dialect  of  Tartar, .  Samoyed,  and 
Oetiafc  Aecadian  is  placed  after  Assyria))  among  the 
Semitic  languages,  end  Maltese  as  a  dialect  of  Ai  " 
while  the  Ethiopio  la1  among  African  languages, 
aeemed  undesirable  to  separate  it  from  the  other  Abys- 
sinian languages,  or  these  from  their  neighbour*  to  the 
north  and  south.  Circassian  and  Oasetic  ere  joined  to  the 
first  group  of  Aryan  languages  lying  to  the  north-west  of 
Persia,  and  containing  Armenian,  Georgian,  and  -Kurd, 
The  following  is  the  order  of  the  groups,  some  of  the  more 
important  languages,  that  is,  of  those  best  provided  with 
dictionaries  standing  alone ! — 

Eunora:  Greta,  Liitiu,  French,  Romance,  Scandinavian, 
Xeutotua  (including  ■  Sipjlsul  and  German),  Celtic,  Lithu- 
anic,  Slavonic,  TJgrian,  Turkish. 

Asia:  Semitic,'  Armenian,  Persian,  Sanskrit,  Indian, 
Indo-Cbliieee,  Indian  Archipelago,  Philippines,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Northern  and  Central  Asia. 

Aran*:  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  Eastern  Africa,  Southern, 
Western,  Central,  Berber. 

Australia  and  Polynesia. 

Amhuoa  i  North,  Central  (with  Mexico),  South. 

EUttOPX. 

Oraek- — Athsusnis  quotes  15  writers  ef  works,  known  or  sap- 
posed  to  be  die  tiunaries,  lor,  as  they  an  all  lost,  it  Is  often  dimeult 
bdeetdi  


poroses  occurring-  to  ancient  stories 
inc-nilent  ef  th*  gnat  library  of  . 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  I.  and  Ftalsmy 


to  haTo  been  a  sort  of  dictionary,  perhaps  sxplsJamg  Bw  words  sad 
if  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the 


phones  of  Bysontiam,  sen  of  Apelles  the  painter,  wb*  lived  in  the 
itignsof  Ptolemy  IX.  and  Ptolemy  III.,  and  bad  the  supreme  man- 
agement of  the  Alexandrian  library,  wrote  a  number  of  works,  u 


rment  of  his 


rkich,  (ram  the  tinea,  auoaldbe 


_ ,      ,t  a  ftsgmsnt  ol  Ms  aft™,  printed  by  rMasossua, 

m  Us  edition  of  Herodion  (Loudon,  18*9,  gvo,  pp.  181-9),  is  not 
"  beticsl  Artsmidoms,  a  pupil  ef  Aristophanes,  wrote  a  die- 
ryot  teehmed  terms  used  In  eeokery.  Nleender  Oolopboaius, 
__.  itary  priest  of  Apollo  Clonus,  ben  at  Clares,  near  Ostophea, 
a  Ionia,  probably  in  reputation  for  CO  yean,  from  181  to  116, 
wrote  rxwoBi  in  at  least  three  boohs.  Fuuentas,  a  pupil  of  the 
Alexandrian  grammarian  Dionysina  (who  ttvsd  in  the  1st  esntmy 
befort  Cliriat),  wroM  on  choice  «orde  no«Uij  historiani.  Didynuis, 
saHsd  nbsren  who,  according  to  Athsna*^  wrote  1500  books, 
and,  socorrW  to  Seneca,  4000,  wrote  lexicons  of  the  tragic  poets 
(of  which  book  38  i*  quoted),  of  the  oamio  poses,  of  ambiguous 

mull,  sail  sf ■Ml  si|siasiiiiis     Glossaries  of  AM*  words 

written  by  Crates,  PKueiaon,  Fhiletes,  and 
by  Hamn  oTxTs '" 


Apnnaena*  the  sophist,  sou  efArebfbiuB.  Ac 
spsdau,  he  lived to  the  time  ef  Augustas  at 
fated  a  laxiaou  of  words  used  by  Homer,  A 


. ,  of  Cretan, 

ef  Phrygian,  by  Neoptolemuo ;    of 
Italian,   hy-Diodorus  of  Tsisns;  of 

by  Bimaristas ;  of  cookery, 

by  ApoOodarus  ef  Gyrene, 

Greek  laiicugrepher  was 

ling  to  tha  common 


valuahls  and  usefal  work,  though  much  interpolated,  ednsd  by 
TDloiseu.  from  sa  af&  of  ths  10th  century,  Peris,  1778,  4m,  3 
vols. ;  and  by  ToUius,  Levdtn.  1788,  8to ;  cd.  Bekker,  Berlin, 
1838,  8to.     Erotian  or  Hciodion,   physician  to  Hero,  wrote  a 


abllahseV 


Hippocrates,  amnred  in  alphabetical  order,  probably  bi 
1st.  whom  Klein  tails  for  "Borne  seiolss."    It  ins  first 

Kbllshsa  In  Greek  in  H.  Stephanl  XHctitmanim  Mrdietm,  Paris, 
U,  8vo  j  ad.  Klsla,  Upslw,  1888,  8ro,  with  additions!  frogmenla 
Tunetus  the  sophist,  who,  soearding  to  Rohuken,  lived  In  the  SI 
oontary  wrote  a  Tar/  abort  lexicon  to  Plato,  which,  thoagb  mnaa 
IntsrnoUtod,  Is  of  grest  mine,  1st  sd.  Knhqk™  JLeydcn,  17M ; 
ed.  loeuplenW,  Lngd.  Bet  1789,  8m  Ailine  Wceris,  celled  the 
AtUdeVlived  about  a.h.  190,  and  wroto  on  Attic  and  Greek  Nassau, 
let  sd.  rfudson,  taf.  1712,  Bra.  Julius  FoUax  rMXss.  n.Arf.^, 
of  Naneiufes,  in  Xgypt,  died,  aged  88,  In  the  reim  of  Commodqs 
(lSO-19S),whomsde)himrao6ioierefrbetoricat  Athena  He  wrote 
besides  other  Inst  works,  an  Onomasttcon  in  ten  hooks,  being  a 
dossed  vocabulary,  intended  to  supply  all  the  words  required  by 
saob  subject  with  the  usage  of  the  best  authors.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  voloa  for  tb*  knowledge  both  of  IsngnagD  snd  intiquitiee. 
nnt  printed  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1800,  bl.  i  often  slterwsnis  ;  ed. 
Lsderllhua  snd  Henurterhnis,  Amst  1700,  fol  9  vole,  j  ed.  Dindatf. 
LeJp.  1824,  Sro,  S  vols.  Hsrpocntian  of  Alexandria,  who  lived 
intbs  tth  century,  wrote  a  lexicon  on  the  ten  Attio  orators,  nnt 
printed  by  Aldus,  Ten.  1808,  bL;  ed.  Dlndorf,  Oxford,  186 1  Svo, 
9  vobv  from  14  MSS.  Orion,  a  anmnurijui  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
who  lived  between  SS0  and  4S0,  wrote  an  etymological  dictionary, 
printed  by  Stun,  Lcipxig  1820,  4to.  Rellscuns,  a  priest  of  Jupiter 
st  Alsxauorie,  when  the  heathen  temples  then  wen  desEroyed  by 
TleopWlna  In  889  c*  891  escaped  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was 
living  In  408.  He  wrote  an  alphabetical  lexicon,  now  lost,  eliieflj 
of  prose,  called  by  Phonos  the  lsrgest  (rnXwrixatvaww)  which  he 
know.  Ammonlna,  professor  of  grammar  at  Alexandria,  snd 
priest  of  the  Egyptian  ape,  fled  to  Conctautlnople  with  Hellsdius, 
snd  wrote  a  dictionary  of  words  similar  in  sound  but  different  la 
"Wnnlnr  wUeh  has  been  often  printed  in  Greek  lexicons,  aa 
Aldus,  1197,  eteultenns,  snd  separately  by  Talckenasr,  Lngd.  Bab 
1789,  4to,  3  vols.,  and  by  others.  Zsnodotss  wrote  on  the  cries  of 
snimxla,  ptiutsd  in  Tskkenaer's  issaiu;  with  this  may  be  com. 
pared  the  work'of  Vlnmnb'o  Carol  ucci,  Itzioa  towm  qua  a  tmhi 
untmMlOu,  tmiumtur,  Perueia,  1779,  lxuw.  Heeychins  of  Alex- 
probably  a  bsathea.  who  lived  before  880,  wrote  s  lexicon, 
int  for  the  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature,  con- 
•uuii  many  dislsctio  snd  local  eipressloDS  and  quotations  from 
other  authors,  1st  sd.  Aldus,  Tea.  1614,  foL ;  ths\eet  is  Alberti 
snd  Rnhnken,  Lngd.  Bat  174e-«d,  foL  3  vols,  j  colkted  with  the 
■k's  Library,  Tenice,  the  only  MS.,  erJating,  by  Niels 
',  Lciprig,  1783,  Sro;  ed.  Bchmidt,  Jena,  1887,  Svo. 
u  of  tide  lexiconia  supposed  tohsvs  been  that  ot 


atS.ni 

Tb*  foundsoon _rr ._. .  ... 

which,  aocqrdiug  tu  eaidsa,  was  in  91  hooka  from  E  to  11 ;  A  to  A 
had  been  compiled  by  Zopirbn.  Phoctns,  oonsecnted  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  SSth  Dec  867,  living  in  888,  left  a  lexicon,  parti* 
extent,  snd  printed  with  Zouoras,  Lips.  1808,  4to,  I  vols.,  Defeat 
vol  in.;  ed.  Noher  Leddm,  1884-6,  Bra,  3  vols.  The  most  cehv 
brotad  of  the  Greek  gtoesatise  is  that  ef  Bnidss,  of  whom  nothing 
Is  known.  He  probably  lived  In  the  10th  century.  Hie  lexicon 
Is  s>  alphabetical  dictionary  of  words,  including  lbs  names  of  per- 
sons and  places, — a  osmpilatiou  of  extracts  from  Greek  writers, 
grammarians,  schollsste,  snd  laxioograpboia,  very  carelessly  and 


unequally  executed.  It  was  first  printed  by  Demetrius  Chalcon- 
dylss,  Milan,  1499,  bL ;  the  belt  edition  Bernbardy,  Halle,  1868, 
4to,  9  nb  John  Zouarse,  a  celebrated  Byxentine  bletorion  and 
maessghssi  who  llnd  in  tbo  13th  century,  compiled  a  lexicon,  flmt 
printed  by  TittmaJtn,  Lips.  1808,  4to,  S  vols.  An  anonymous 
Qreekgloemry.mtltlsd'lTT^Xa-y^^aJ^Etrmologicunimegnuni, 
has  been  frequently  priated.  The  Erst  edition  u  by  Hssurun, 
Tealtla,  1499,  foL;  the  best  by  Osisford,  Oxouil,  1648,  iul.  It 
esumsml  msnygmmmatlcal  remarks  by  famous  authorities,  many 
pssssgss  of  anthers,  and  mythological  and  historical  notices.  The 
afSS.  vary  so  much  that  they  look  like  the  works  of  different 
Kndoela  Augusts  et  MahremboUs,  wife  of  the  emperors 
m  XI  snd  Romsnus  IT.  (1069  to  1071),  compiled  a 
of  history  sad  mythology,  called  loans'  (bad  of  riolete), 
ed  by  D1  Ansae  ds  TillcSon,  ATUedota  tfraca,  Tenetiis, 
vol.  Lop.  1-443.     Itwaasuppcsadtobsvabeenefmnch 


^^-V«laM/Ui«,ATTucfla,r^intedbTCaUlergTieIRoina:,iai7, 
Pajriaa,    PemSaiaritan,  Mediolsni,  1478,  fob:  Crsston,  on 

^  Cswuisllts  monk  of  Piscenra,  compiled  a  Greek  and  Latin 

texloon,  edited  by  Bonus  Aecnrsius,  printed  at  Milan,  1478, 
foL;  Aldna,  Vsnetus,  1497,  foL:  Guarlno  born  about  1480  at 
Favosa,  near  Camarino,  who  called  himesU  both  Pharormna  snd 
Csmers,  published  his  l^essswrws  in  1604.  These  three  lexicons 
wen  frequently  reprinted.  Eetteune,  JTmmtnu,  Geneno,  1679 
bL  4  vdi ;  sd.  Tsfpy,  Loud.  1816-ffl,  B  vols,  foi. ;  Paris,  18S1-8S 
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I  nit.  fol.  9902  pigct:  Ki^htii,  the  irk,  n  Intended  to  gin  tba 
■hoi*  language,  uicient  and  modern,  but  voL  L,  Constantinople, 
1810,  foL  763  pages    A  to  A,  only  appeared,  as  tin  publication 

m  pat  bb  fad  to  by  the  «vcnt»  of  1321.       Ksolikh Jonei, 

London.  ISIS,  Svo:  Dnnlw,  Edin.  3d  ed.  I860,  4co:  LiddtU  inJ 
Scott,  etli  ed.  Oifotd,  18S7,  Ita.  FnsKCH.— Alesandre.  12th  ed. 
Paris,  1803,  8(0  ;  1869-71,  2  Toll.  ;  Chining,  it.  1872,  8io. 
Itatjab.—  Csnini,   Torino,   1868,    Svo,   973  pages :    liuller,  a. 


1871,     Sto. 


Madrid,    I860, 

1841-07,    4 to:  Jacol 
nseler,   to.  18SS,    8i 


,   4th  ed.   id.  1858, 


,    1789     8  To. 


Attic    Orators: 


Pipe,    Breanlehweig,  1870-74, 
111  Moons,    ed.    Pierson,    Lugd. 


Boric:  Porta!,  Francltof.    1808,  Bto.      Ionic:  Id.    ii. 

1801,  Bro;  1817;  1B2S.  Prosody. —Morel),  Eton*,  176% 
4to;  ed.  Maltby,  Lend.  1880,  4to:  Bnsse,  Lond.  1680  Bra. 
Hhetoiic.— Ernesti,  Lips.  1798,  8to.  MdsIC.— Drieberg,  Berlin, 
1666.  Ettholoot. — Curtim,  Leipzig,  1858-63'  Lancelot,  Puis, 
1863,  Bto.  STyoynu.— Pencer,  Dresden,  1766,  8*0:  Plllon, 
Paris,  1847,  Sto.  Pbofu  Names.— Pipe,  ed.  Sengebosch,  1866, 
Sro,  0(9  pages.  Vnnss.— Ye itch,  2d  *&  OrX  1866.  Tkhlna- 
ttonb.— ifoogeveen,  Cintab.  1810,  4to:  Pipe,  Berlin,  1886,  Sto. 
PAnnonLAKlDTnoM.— .Bienirfue.-  Wellauer,2  vols.  Lip*.  1830-81, 
Sto,  Arittcphanti:  CereTella,  OionH,  1823,  Sto.  OrmoO/umci : 
Beiske,  Lips.  1776,  Bto.  Euripida:  Beck,  Cantab.  1829,  Sto. 
Strodolui:  Schweiehiinser,  Strubnrg,  1824,  Bto,  2  vols.  Hciiai: 
Onmis,  NeapoL  1791,  8to.  .Corner.'  Apolloniua  Sophiata,  ed. 
Toliius,  Lugi  Bat.  1788,  Sto  ;  Schaufelberger,  Zurich,  1701-8, 
Bto,  8  Tola.:  Cnnioi,  Hannover,  1836,  Bto  :  Wittieh,  London, 
1848,  8*0:  Doderlein,  Erlangan,  Sto,  BtoIs.:  Eberling,  Lipsiie, 
1876,  Bto:  Anfeurieth,  Leipiig,  1878,  8w>:  London,  1877,  Sto. 
ItteraUt:  Mitchell,  Own.  1828,  Sto.  Pindar:  Porta*,  HannoT. 
1606,  Sto.  Plats.-  TinuMi,  ed.  Koch,  Lipe.  1828,  Bto:  Mitchell, 
Dion.  1882,  Bto:  Ait,  Lipa.  1835-88,  Sto,  S  Tola.  PiuiurtA; 
Wyttanbech,  Lipa.  1886,  Bvo,  2  Tola  "  Sophodct:  Ellendt,  Regio- 
mouti  Pressor.  1884-36,  Sto  ed. ;  Genthe,  Berlin,  1872,  Sto. 
T\ucydida:  Betant,  Gen.  1813-47,  Bro,  2  Tola  Xmepkm: 
Bturti,  Lip*.  1801-4,  8(0,  4  tola.:  Cnnnctia  (Anabasis,  Gr.-Fin. 
nub),  HeLiiogiss*,  1868,  Sro:  Saoppe,  LipsUe,  1869,  Sto. 
topivagtoi:  Mutter,  Naribergw,  1598,  4to;  Biel,  Higu,  1779-80, 
Sro.  Alee  Testiunent:  Llthocomns,  Colon.  l»a,  Bvo:  Pirkhnrett 
ed.  Major,  London,  1848,  Sto  !  Sehleusnu  (juxt*  ed.  Lipa.  qnartani), 
Qhugoie,  1824,  4  to, 

Koderrn  Qraek,  Komalo.  —  Mcunine,  Lngd.  Bat  1614,  4to  : 
Critopolos,  Btendaliw,  1787,  Sro:  Portine,  Par.  1*85,  4  to:  Da 
Frani  da  Oenge,  Pans,  1682,  foL  2  vols.;  Load.  1688,  foL  Eko- 
Usn.— Polymere,  Hermopolie,  1884,  Bto:  SapJurJea, Cambr.  In 
I860,  4to:  Contoponloa,  Athena,  1B67,  Bto  ;  Smyrna,  1868-70, 
Sto,  2  parti,  1042  Paget.  FnlNOH.— Skarlaioa,  Athena,  1863, 
4  to :  Byrsntine,  ii.  1866,  Bto,  2  Tola :  Yarrati,  4th  ad.  i5.  I860, 
Sto.  ItaIiait. — Oermano,  Bonus,  1612,  Sto:  Somarara,  Parigi, 
1709,  foL,  2  roll.:  Pericles,  Harmopolia,  1887,  Sro.  GiBMAy.— 
Sonmidt,  Lip*.  1828-27,  12mo,  1  role.;  Kind,  48.  1843,  13mo. 
Polyolots.  -  Koniei  (Gnniin  and  7r.),  Hoarao,  1811,  4to : 
Schmidt  (Fr.-Genn.),  Leipzig.  1887-40, 12mo,  S  Tola.:  Thaoahuo. 
puhu  as  Pr.trss  (Fr.-Eng.),  Munich,  1840,  ltme. 


CkmpHlwuonvm,  Valectia,  1478, 
icon,  Milan,  1477,  foL:  Btephanna, 
r,  Leipa.,  1740,  fol.  4  Tola,:  For- 


editions  before  1600 
foL:  Me  " 

Paris,  1 

cellirji,  parini,  itii,  iol  a  toil  roLTaurr. — i^aiepinns,  neggio, 
1603,  fol.  (Aldus  orinted  16  edition*,  with  the  Greek  eonlTalenti  of 
the  Latin  words ;"  Tenetiia,  1876,  fol. ,  added  Italian,  Trench,  and 
Bpimiih;  Builea,  1890,  foL,  is  -in  11  languages;  sereral  edition*, 
from  1609,  are  called  Ootolingne;  man;  of  the  latter  2  rol  edition* 
were  edited  by  John  Pecdoliti):  Tenntina  (ItaL,  Germ.,  Dklma- 
tUo,  Hangarlan),  Venetiie,  1898,  4to:  Lodereckerua  {ItaL,  Germ., 
Dalm.,  Hungar.,  Boham.,  Polish],  PtagB,  1606,  4to.  EwaueB.— 
Pnmplvrium  Pamtlarmn,  compiled  in  1440  brOalfridaa  Gnun- 
mstioiis,  *  Dominican  monk  of  Lvnn  Ppiscopf,  in  Norfolk,  ma 
printed  V  Pynson,  1499;  8  ejitions,  1508-28,  ed.  Way,  Ceuidea 
Booiety,  184B-6S,  8  Tola  iv>- Jiahtlta  OrmnmaOeit,  probaJjlrby  the 
same  anthor,  US.  written  I486  ;  printed  u  OrtH  PwriOHJeriiM, 
by  Wynkyn  da  Words,  1500  j  IS  editions  1609-21:  8ir  Thomai 
Elyot,  Londou.1638,  foL;  Sdad.  1  ftt; MrWhdB Jatafrs,  *d.0oonar, 
Oj.  1648,  foL  I  Holoet,  ^oteedaruuis,  London,  1662,  (o!. ;  Die- 
tlmoric,  1672,  (oL :  Cooper,  Undon,  1666,  foL ;  4th  edition,  1684, 
foL:  Bant,  ^1-saris,  it.  IS76,  Fol. j  1680,  foL:  Fleming,  to.  1888, 
foL:  Alnswortb, London,  1736,  4to;  ed.  Morell,  London,  1796,  4to, 
Ink.)  ed.  Beataon  and  Ellis,  a.  I860,  Sto:  Schollar,  tnnalated 
by  Riddle,  Oxford,  1886,  foL:  Smith,  London,  1866,  Bto;  1870. 
Ian). -Larry. — Levins,  Jcfompulus  pmrerua,  Lond.  1670.  4to: 
Kiddle,  a.  1888,  8to:  Smith.  H.  1865,  8vo.  Fucboh.— (bOolics* 
tatrnrnt.  Genera,  1487:  Eitienne,  Diaionnaire,  Paris,  1689,  CoL 


Sto  :  Venoli,  Venet.  lCSt,  Sto:  Galintai,".Veu. 
iui  and  Bellini,  Torino,   1864,   4to,   2  t  ' 


Laline-Oalliaaa,  Lntetna,  164ci,  foL;  Paris,  1542;  1560. 

Id.,  DidioHaricium  lutcnnm,  Purii,  1542,  4ta:  La  mcti  Fraxctiu, 
Paris,  1844,  4 to;  the  copy  in  the  British  Uijenm  hat  the  nntogriph 
oi  Queen  Catherina  Parr:  Thkny  I  Fr.-Latl,  Paris,  1664,  fol. :  Danot, 
Ad  usura  Delphini,  Puis,  1700,  4to,  3  tola;  and  frequently: 
Quicherat,  0th  ed.  Pine,  1857,  Bto;  Theil,  3.1  cd.  l'sris,  18*3,  Bvo. 
Frennd, 4.  1835-65,  4to,  8 Toll.  German.— Joh.  H.lber,  of  Geroll- 
hofen,  FocabaJarivi  Pratticantium,  or  which  26  editions  are  de- 
scribed by  Hsln  (Iteprrtorium,  No.  11,022,  to.},  15  nndatal,  7 
dated  1480-95,  4to,  and  S  after  1504  :  Fmbuiarim  Ocmma  Qer.<- 
mmm,  Antwerp,  1484,  4to ;  1487;  12  edition!  1605-18  :  Herman 
TorentinD^.£fui&rtiu&ri!u'iwm,D*ventrL,  1601,  ito;  !2 editions, 
1604-86:  Binnart,  Ant  1649,  Sro;  Id,  Bigtallm,  Hi.  1661:  4th  ed. 
1688:  Fiber,  ed.  Gesner,  Hig-Com.  17S5,  fol.,  2  rola:  HeJeriek, 
Inaeralar,  Brannachweig,  lBStyeS,  •«• 
(Sicilian  bualatioa  of  Labrixal,  Veuet. 

.„„   =....  ^. ,...i_i  v ]6uB,8to. 

100  pages. 

_, Lebriaa,  Nebrie- 

sensis,  Compluti,  1620,  foL  2  Tola:  Senchei  ds  la  Bauesto,  Sail/ 
minca,  1687,  4to  :  Volbnena,  Madrid,  1826,  ful.  PoRTUOUaatL— 
Blntean,  Lisboa,  1712-28,  fol.  10 Tola:  Fonseca,  ii.  177],  foL:  Fer- 
reira,  Paria,  1BS4,  4to;  1852.  RoaUrscii.— Pnmptuarit  dt  net 
voigori,  Vahrritii,  1666,  4to.  Wallace.— Dlvah to,  Biumresd, 
1862,  Bto.  Swidub.— Faeolula,  Rostock,  1574,  Sto;  Stockholm, 
1579:  Lindblotn,  llpaala,  1790,  tu.  Dutch.— Binnart,  Anlw. 
1649,  Bto:  Bcheller,  Lugd.  But.  1799,  4to,  2  volt  Flzhkh.— 
Pilndanoi,  GandiTi,  1544,  4to.  Polish.— Mocinlus,  KBnigsberg, 
1664,  fol :  Qirnynsld,  Brealan,  1823,  Bro,  2  Tola.  Bohuiiah— 
Johannea  Aquenaia,  Pilanie,  1511,  4to:  Beschel,  Olrnicil,  1660-62, 
4to,  2  Tola.:  Cnapdna,  Cncovia,  1881,  fol.  8  vols.  Illthias.- 
Belioartenea,  Zagreb,  1740,  4to:  Jambreucb  (also  Germ,  and  Hun- 
gar.), Zagreb,  1712,  4te,  Sebtuk.— Swotlik,  Buds,  1721,  Bro. 
HnxoasiAH.— Molnar,  Frankt.  a.  H.  1645,  Svo:  Parii-Pai<aL  Lent- 
achen,  1708,  Sto;  1767.  Fikkibh.— Bothaen,  Ueltingisti,  1884, 
Porno.— JMawonm  *(  Sumntymoram  Tlmmriit,  Puis, 
"  "  itedtoClUtillon;reprintedbyPaalAler,aaermaa 
nsasfiifli,  Pana,  1637,  Sto;  meny  snbaeqnent 
.  1768,  Svo:  Noel,  Paris,  1810,  Sro;  1826: 


g,  London,  1853,  Bto.    Erotic.— 


1662,  Sto,  at 

Je*nit,**e7n 

aditioni;  Sehiraeh,  HaL  11 
Qnlcharat,  Paria,  1862,  Sto  :  i 

Eambaoh,  Btuftgard,  1836,  Sto.  nairaKiuAL.- hooli,  Juaps. 
1797,  Bto.  Cmi.  Law.— Diiksen,  Berolini,  1687,  4to.  Stko- 
ymiL— Hal,  Edinb.  1804,  4to:  Ddderiein,  Leipa.  1820-8,  Bvo,  6 
Tola.  EmoLOOT.— Dust,  Paria,  1677,  Sro:  ToBiius,  Neap. 
1761,  foL  2  Tola.:  Salmon,  Loudon,  1796,  Sto,  2  Tola.:  Nigel, 
Berlin,  I860,  BTO)  Latin  root*,  with  their  Vrenoh  and  English 
derivative*,  asnJiiiMsl  in  German:  Zehatmayr,  Vindobsnie,  1873, 
Bro:  Venice!,  Leip.  1874,BTO.  Babbaioo.— Mircbellns,  Medio). 
1768,  4to ;  Kreba,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1884,  Sto  ;  1887.  Paktiocui 
Airrnona. — Catar:  Crodoa,  HannoT.  1888,  Bto.  (Hon:  SLuoli, 
Bretcii,  1(85,  fol. ;  ed.  Faodolati.  PaUvii,  1734,  fol. ;  London,  1820, 
Sto,  S Tola:  Eraesti,  Lipa.  1788,  Sto;  Halle,  IS8I.  Oorxilivt Nrpoi : 
rkhmlader,  Halle,  1708,  Sto  ;  1816:  Billarbeck,  HinnoTer,  1825,  Sro. 
~     ■■      "    '       ~      "      HannoT.  1844,  Bto.    Boracc :  Erneati,  Ber- 


Svo.  ftodnu:  OsTtaL  Nnmberg,  179S,  Sro :  Horttet,  Leipa  litos. 
8to:  Bilkrbeck,  Hannorer,  1S2S,  Sro.  Ptoutut:  Pire-.iis,  Frsnlf. 
'"4,  Sro.     JWnw;  " "--' ''     '"""    '-       ""-■    -"-- 


London,  1742, 


:,  1840,  Hto.     

■     .Koch.  Leipa.  1S67,  Sto. 

—ihard,  Oofanrg,  1884,  Sto.     i 

4to,  2  Tols.;  Oraini,  Peragia,  1801.  Ira 

Old  Italia*  IuyoDAaea.—  Fabretti,  Torini,  1858,  4lo_     Urn. 

brim:  Huaehke,  Laipc  I860,  Sro.      Oko*  and  Salnliian  ■  Id 

Qberfeld;  1866,  Sto. 

UniMTAI,  Lattk.— DafKmi*  dn  Cange,  Paris,  1738-36,  fol.  ( 

"  -       -       -     -    .     — aj,  IQ, ,4  toU.;  ed.  Adelun, 


OBtring.  1854,  4to:  DMmhui,  Olamtrium,  FiuikT.  1867,  4to: 
Id.  OJaar.  fusaixt,  t*.  1867, 4(o.    Kcclmlutici 
1844,  4to;  Sth  ed.  V       


1,10.1867,4(0.    1 

_  ed.  Veneiia,  1782, _-,. .  _.. 

1,1877,  foL;  «th  ed.  Bologms  1765,  4to,  2  vols, 


Romnnoe  XamnTiftga*  geoiarally'. — Dies,  Bonn,  188S,  Sts. 
2d  ed.  it.  1881-62,  Sto,  2  Tola;  3d  ed.  rt.  1869-70,  Svo,  2  Tola.) 
tranaL  by  Donkin,  1864,  Sto, 

afnikth.— Banconei,  JVawr,  ed.  Nient,  Paris    1606,  feL;  >5. 
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1*13,  4to :  Eiohelet,  Genlrr,  1880,  foL  1  to!*.;  id.  0*14*1.  Perk, 
IBM,  Bio,  3  Tola. 

The  French  Academy,  after  fin  yoBM*  oonaidmtion.  bml  thdr 
dictionary,  7th  Febmnry  IMS,  by  examining  the  litta  A,  whieh 
took  them  nine  month*  to  go  through.  The  won!  Aoadimi*  ni 
for  ■»  rime  omitted  by  omight.  They  decided,  8th  Hindi 
1A38,  not  to  cite  enthoritie*,  aid  they  hare  nnee  elwayi  »U«m«^ 
the  right  of  making  their  own  emnnlee.  OlUrier  JMtuto*  them 
by  naymg  that  for  eighty  jeer*  HI  the  beet  writen  belonged  to 
their  body,  end  they  conld  not  be  expected  to  cits  etch  other. 
Their  deagn  ni  to  net*  the  language  to  in  bet  perfection,  and  to 


_  _  .,  _  ...  .— ~_  the  bight—  — 

one  of  their  member*,  compiled  *  dictionary  which  he  i*ye  i 
forty  yean'  labour  for  ton  honn  *  day,  end  the  nunnoerlpt  Ailed 
fifteen  chett*.  He  nre  word*  of  ill  kind*,  MpesiiUy  technical, 
Dims  or  person*  nod  piece*,  end  phi****.  A*  *  apecimen,  b*  pnb- 
Ushed  hie  fiani,  rtrU,  1084,  4to;  AnuL  1085,  ttmo.  The  la- 
demy  charged  him  with  nnng  the  mitarbb  they  hid  prepared  for 
thair  dictionary,  and  expelled  him.  SSdJiunary  VtS6,  for  plaginriem. 
He  died  14th  JI»y  IMS.  in  the  nidMof  the  aoneeqnent  amAnymwj 
and  lair  nit.  Hi*  complete  work  wo  pobUehed,  with  a  preface  by 
Davie,  Id  Hit*  and  Eotteidam,  1090,  foL  8  Tola.;  again  edited  by 
Baking*  d*  Beimel,  1701 ;  La  Haye,  1707,  fid.  4  Tola,  from  the 
edition  of  1701  the  to-called  mj  popular  Diditnxairt  it  JViroer, 
Treroni,  1704,  foL  S  toI*.,  wu  made  by  the  Jnrit*.  who  unladed 
•Terything  that  nraned  to  faTour  the  Calnmam  of  Bunage.  The 
bvtofitomanyeKitiouia  Parle.  1771.  toi.  n  rob.  The  Academy'1 
dictionary  ml  nut  printed  Faria,  iSBl,  fol.  1  Tola.  They  began 
the  reriaion  in  1700;  eecond  edition  1718,  fol.  1  Tola.;  So,  17*0, 
fol.  S  to!*;  Oth,  1835,  a  Tola.  4 to,  reprinted  IBfJ  j  Bopplement, 
by  r.  Raymond,  1838,  4to ;  Compliment,  1842,  Ito,  reprfntoi 
1S5«;  Dictinotain  Hittorimu,  Pint,  1358^85,  4to,  a  pull  (A  to 
Actn),  795  page*,  mblbhed  by  the  Inatitnt  I  Doohei,  Perk,  1869, 
4 to:  Bejcherdle,  ib.  1614,  4to,  3  Tola;  6th  ed.  Pari*,  1667,  Ito,  a 
Tola.;  1885:  Landau,  Pari*,  1SSS;  12th  ed.  i>.  1854,  Ito,  3  Tola.: 
Littre,  Pari*,  1803-71,  Ito,  4  Tola.  7118  pagea;  Snpplement,  Park, 

•'■ '  -----     ■  ■ — ^i^*»r        - 

dotamn,'**. 

la  Hare,  1701,  Ito,  1  rob.;  B7th  ed.  Pub,  1861,  Sto, 
■x  Toia.:  rieming  end  Tibbie*,  Peril,  1840-49,  4to,  3  Tola,;  ib.  1864, 
4to,  3  ToU.;i».  1370-71,  »to,3Tob.:  Tarmr,  London,  loBS-oi,  8to, 
8  toI*.;  1807-73:  Belloiea,  aioneeator,  1S7S,  ISmo;  ib.  1S78.  Inno- 
uaioal,  or  analogical, — Robertson,  Paha,  1869,  8to;  Boieaiern, 
Pari*,  1863,  Sto.  ImmHI.- Lebon,  Park,  1571,  Sto:  Menage, 
ib.  1060,  4to.  Poogena  projaetad  a  yUaw  dit  griomtt,  hi*  axtracte 
for  which,  filling  nearly  100  Tolnme*  folio,  are  in  the  libt*ry  of  the 
Inatitnt.  He  mblkbed  a  specimen,  Peru,  1819,  41a,  After  hi* 
death,  Archoohgit  fruxpiit,  Puia,  1831,  Bro,  3  toI*.,  wai  oom- 
liled  from  hie  MS3.,  which  were  mnoh  need  by,  Littre:  Scholar, 
Brnxalle*,  1802, 8>o;  1878:  Brachet,  3d  ed., Pari*.  1870, 13mo;  Eng- 
lish tram.  Kitchin,  Oil.  1880,  Bvo.  Ooa  rToan*.— Trlppanit, 
Orleana,  1580,  Bto:  Moral,  Pari*,  1809,  8to.  Omui  Wonna.— 
Atikr.  COthon,  1837,  Sto.  Okiectal.  Womja.-  Pibm,  Pari*,  1817, 
Sto;  1S0B:  DlTtc,  0.1871,  8TO.  M  nouwT.— TJcefontalnea,  Id  ed. 
Amat  1738,  I3mo  i  Mender,  Pari*,  1801,  Its,  3  Tola. :  Eichard,  ib. 
1843,  Bto  ■  3d  ed.  1846.  Pomc.-BW.  da  Rima  (by  L*  Kou), 
Geneve,  1690,  8to:  Cologny,  1034,  Sto:  Carpontier,  Lt  Omdui 
Frmmb,  Pari*,  1B3S,  Bto,  StoI*.  EaoTlo.— Do  Landet,  Bnu. 
elles,  IBS1, 13mo.  Oilitobt.— Doroendre and FonteaaL Pari*,  ]""" 

■  - ' " HATIo».--fa 


lS77,4to,toUmahontlEnarto(p*rtoL-T.300pan}.  Ekolhh^- 
PnisgiaiE,  LttdatTtitMmnl  rii  la  tmgutPrmuaytt, London,!  5S0,  Ito, 
S  pexto;  1853;  Hollyband,  London,  16SS,  It-  "• ■'■     •"• 


Sto:  Planche,  ib.  1819-30,  8 


Ipflina, 


o,  S  toU     PnoMUFc: 
l— Bmehet,  ib.  1871,  _       _ 

— Daire,  ib.  1817,  Bto.  Tula.  —  Beecherelle,  H.  1855,  Sto, 
role.;  Sded.  186B.  PAinctPua.— Id.,  a.  1881,  13mo.  Dry- 
nnuiH- Boitto,  London;  1S28,  12mo :  LnTeux,  Pari*,  1872, 
Sto,  S4S  page*.  Bnnnmu.  —  BoinTilUen,  Fed*,  1828,  8to: 
La/aye.  a.  1W»  Sro,  1S61  j  ISSa  :  GnizoL  ii.  1809,  Sto  ;  8th  ad. 
1808  :  1873.  HoKOKTH*. — Zbtagnraki  (Qerm.  fewttia,  Zng), 
Leipzig,  1803,  8vo,  Ml  page*.  iKirATlVa  WoiDe. — Hollar, 
„  .....-,  ,„„„  ■__  TMnwoioaT.— D'EmtoL  ib.  1808, 
\  1831,  Bto;  Tothanain  (Fr.  Eng. 
I  vola.  Fault*  or  ExnumioK.— 
i;  Blondin,  Puia,  1838,  Sto.     Pabxiculas 

I  Oodelroy,  a.  1883,  Bto,  8  rob.;  Marty- 

Laiaux,  ib.  1SBS,  Sio,  3  toI*.  La  ton/aim:  Locin,  ft.  1853, 
Bra.  JfeOeriW;  Bognier,  il.  1809,  Sto.  JfoJiir*.-  Oenin,  A.  1816, 
Sto:  Karty-LaToanx,  ib.  Sto.  Badm:  Harty-L*Toaiu,  ee.1871, 
KaniU.  Jf-ii  fenon*:  Bommer,  a.  1S87,  Bto,  S  yob. 
Olo  FHntoH.— La  Cmme  de  St  Pileye  prepared      " 

which  he  only  pobliahad  Mat  f—  "' '-  "~"- 

MS8.  hi  many  rolum  m  am  in  f 
Bead  by  Lltbi.    Thoy  an  now  baing 
fheeienu  U1-B0  (torn.  iiL),  Hunt,  Ito, 
u  Febmary  *"*      T 1-  '-"■ —  ' 


.      ,  a.  1813,  Sto. 
Bto,  S  Toll :  Deesrangea,  Jh.  1 
Germ.),  LetpaiK,  1878,  Sto,  8  t 
Roland,  Gap,  1833;  Sto;  Blondin, 


Pileye  prepared  *  dictionary,  oi 
inOfc«rir.,Par;.l17H,  4  to.    Hb 


ional  Library,  and  wan  mnoh 

g  printed  by  L.  Farm,  and 

1-B0  (torn.  'iiL),  Hunt,  Ito,  484  pagea,  were  pnblUhed 

y  1H77.     Laooo.be  (riemx  langage)  Parj,  17SS,  3  to!*. 

am  (Hannu  and   old    Punch),    Imidon,   1779,  Bto: 


Ipagw:  *  Qacnet  (rhymed  chronicle*), 
BnuaUaa,  IH6H,  4to:  La  uericher  (Hormen,  Engliah,  and  French), 
Park,  1803,  8to1*8to:  Hippcan  (13th  and  Uth  centuriee),  Parti, 
1876,  Bra.  DlAUCm.— Jantert  (central).  Park,  1860-67,  S«,  3 
Tola.:  Bramgutm (north  and  centre),  Dobleoti,  1870,  Sto:  Ami*, 
Idiomm  Bewumt  dtt  mvfi,  Uoutpellier,  1877,  8to,  UTrakon  L,  to  be 
in  S  IiTraiaona  ot  abont  360  page*  aach,  forming  3 Tola.  XttarMuaf 
IVanook,  Uetx,  177S,  Bto.  Atmrgiu.-  Mege,  Rioin,  18S1,  linio. 
Bum:  Leapf,  Pan,  1868,  Sfo.  Bauairt:  Bonnet  (Bonpuiieul. 
Niamea,  1840,  Bto.     Paa  dt  Bray :  Decorde,  HiufcMtel 


Frame)*  OmU.- 
wueenr.-  Deavnaaief 
1709  ;  1113,  Ana,  3  . 


I,  IVb,  I 

Ifakoniorto,  3d  ed.  Betuicon, 

■toe.  eorrigaa),  ~    ' 


1753,    ! 


...._ „._,  _. 1780,  Sto; 

.  1825,  8vo,  2  vol*  XXf.  a/Gen:  Onac 
iSSl,  Sto.  Qcmtb:  Humbert,  Genere,  1830, 
.-  Odd*,  Toloee,  1678,  Bto  :  Donjet,  Toulonae, 
10SS,  Sro:  De  B, [enrage.],  Niaraaa,  1760,  Bto,  3  rob;  1788; 
Abb,  1830  :Amia1Be*ier*,lB7fl,  fee.,  Bto:  Hombre*,  Alab,  1871, 
Ito:  Thorn**  (Ore**  word)),  Uontpeilier,,  1848,  Ito.  Liigt: 
Forir,  Lltga,  1800,  Sro,  roL  L  166  pagea.  LilU:  Vermeae, 
Lille,  1S«1,  lftma  :  Debaire  da  Bnc,  it.  1807,  Sro.  limouiin; 
Beronle,  ed.  Vialle  (Corrtie),  Tiille,  1838,  Its.  Xyoaama  Faro, 
etaudait:  Ononio,  Lyon,  1881,  Sto.  Mm*  Hiwu  -  B.rionT! 
de  ll.fente=»nl  Park,  1857;  1359,  503  pagj.  JfhatMetl  Anuman, 
Nloe,  1877,  13mo.  Dtp.  dt  la  JWeuer:  Conlier,  Park,  1853,  Bto.  A'ljt- 
matt .-  Kdiloetund  and  Alfml  Dmneril,  Caen,  1849,  Bto  :  Daboie, 
it.  1M7,  Sro:  Le  Herichtr  (PbMologii  UpojrrapUmu),  Con, 
1S0S,  Ito:  Id.  (eloment*  KandiniTee),  Ainmohee,  1801,  13mo: 
"-Iriar  (Qnanniy),  Londoi    "        ■■■■■-  ■    -     ■ 

lamer},  Ronen,  1841,  8rc 

B.  Plainly  Corbbt,  A 
Amai  Fa™,  Hurt,  1687,  8to,  Faitim':  neanchet-PiUean,  Part*; 
1804,  Sto:  Lerrier,  Kiort,  1807,  Sro  :  Lalume,  Pojtler*,  loflS,  Sto. 
BaitUmft:  Bonchetia,  Aniraaljme,  IB06,  Bto:  Joiudn,  Royan, 
1W7,  Sto.  **■■:  Pont  (Terratxu  da  la  Taiaiitaiee),  Chambeiy, 
1889,  Bto,  La  Suimt  Bmamit:  Bride),  Laumnne,  1S08,  Sro. 
Dtp.  $  Tam:  Gaiy,  Oaatn,  1816,  Sto.     Dtp.  of  Vauctum :   Bar- 

{ltoI,  Carpwitraa.  1840,  8vo.  Walloon  {RmicXi):  Camoraier,  Liege, 
787.  Bto  :  Orandgngnage,  it.  1816-50,  Sto,  3  Tola :  Chevfe,  Park, 
Vermeeae,  Doodl,  1SS7,  Sro:  SIgart  (Monleii\ 
,  Sto.  Slaho. — Oodin,  Curiatila  jraafuta,  Park, 
i„.u,  ru  :  n«ad— t  de  3anmaiae  (Preoituea,  Langn*  da  Kuelbel, 
Pane,  1SS0,  13mo;  ed.  Liret,  ib.  1SSS:  Le  Bbux,  Dirt.  Comi™, 
Anut  17SS,  and  <  other  edition*:  Carem*  Proliant  [it,  Tan- 
wbal  (argot ralorma),  Park,  1829,  Bto:  Larchey  (excentrleitec* 
dhBlangagal  Park,  1300,  13mo;  6th  ed.  1806 :  DelTan  (langne  Terte, 
Ptrbian),  Park,  1887,  Sto:  Larohey,  Park,  1878, 4to,  tM  page*. 

Provaium] — Pallia,  Avignon,  1723,  Ito  :  Bastero,  La  Oruxa 
JronmasA^oma,  1734^  foL  Toil  only :  Raynoqanl,  Park,  18SS-41, 
Bto,  0  nb. :  G*rein,  Dngnignatid,  1841,  Sto,  2  rob. :  Honnont, 
DigBet  1S4S-49,  4to,  t  toI*.  107,301  worda:  Id.,  Vxab.  Jr.  prvr., 
ib.  1348,  13mo,  1174  pagea. 

HpnnialL— CoTarniTiai  Oroaco,  Madrid,  1011,  fol.  ■  H.  107S-4 
fol.  a  vab.:  Acedemi*  Eioanob,  Madrid,  1720-30,  fol.  6  toU  ; 
8th  ed.  1887  I  Cabaliero,  Uadrid,  1849,  fol. ;  8th  ed.  ib.  1880,  Ito, 

3  rob.:  Cue*t*,(t.  1873,  foL3yob.:  Ctunpano,  Park,  1878,  ISmo, 
1015  page*.  £}Joli*e. — PoroiTalL  London,  1591,  Ito;  Pineda, 
London,  1740,  fol.:  Connelly  and  Higgini,  Midiid,  1797-98,  Ito, 

4  rob.  :  Henman  and  BaretU,  Uth  ed.  London,  1881,  Sto,  3 
toI*.;  1ST*.  FuacH.— Oudin,  Pans,  1607,  4to,  1880  !  Gatte], 
Lyon,  1808,  Ito,  3  Tola.:  Dotniugnex,  Madrid,  1840,  Sto,  S 
yob.:  Blanc,  Put*,  1813,  Sto,  3  Tola.  Gikkab.— Wegener, 
Hamb.  1801-6,  Sro,  1  rob.:  Seckendorp,  to.  1833,  Sto,  I  rob.: 
Fmnceaon,  Sd  ed.  Ldpiig,  1883,  8td,  3  rob.     Italiax. — Fran- 

■     ■  -   -  -'36,8™  Syob.;  Cormon  y  Manni,  Loon,  1848, 

imaro,   Madrid,   1844,  4to.      Sybokthb. — Die- 
not.  Park,  1863,  J  to.     Etimoloot.— Aldrete, 


lflmo,  a  yob.:  Bomi 


Woitm.— Idinuner  Pnrgatall, 


,  1SH,  Ito;    18711.     Doi 


lflmo;  Sd  ed.  (Span. -Cat),  to.  1 


i,  1866,  Sro:  Doiy  *nd  Zngnt 
h  ArroinNT. — Sauchu,  Pan* 
e  BengiTo  (coneonanoiaa)  Sal- 

,   _..  ,    Qnixorn.— Beneke  [German), 

m-ye,  mw,  18mo ;  1th  ed.  Berlin,  1841,  lomo.  DlALIOTl.— 
^n*™.-  PeralU,  ZaragoB,  1880,  Sto  :  Bomo,  ib.  1S59,  4tn 
Palalaa. ■  Koch*  de  Ou-ona  (iJitirl,  Bareinono,  1601,  fol.:  Dittimari 
(Mala  (Lat.  Fr.  Span.),  Barcelona,  1843,  Sto  :  LacaTeUeri*  (Cat- 
Lat),  tb.  189S,  foL:  EatoT*,  ed.  Belvitgo,  Ac.  (CataL-Sn.  Lat.], 
Barcalona,  180S-3E,  foL  3  role.:  Sanra  (Cat-Span.),  ft.  1861, 
■—-—■■'"         - ,i.  (id.)*.  1883,  Bto: 


DICTIONARY 


[-anemia,  **•  ltu-i'-.  tt*.  3  n>!L,  1861.  oalltoo.*.-  Rodrlgias, 
Corofia,  ISM,  tin:  CaToIra  y  Plflol,  Madrid,  18TT,  Bto.  Majorta: 
Fifuera,  PaUna,  1840,  41o  :  Amengtial,  ft.  1845,  Ito.  Jfitwrw; 
ZKciwiris,  Midrid,  18(6,  8to.  raJneion:  Pilmyreno,  Vilentie, 
1KB:  Ron,  Valencia,  1784,  870:  Funer,  ft.  1827,  8vo  :  Unua, 
Ided.  ft.  1812, 16mo.  Cift»;  Olofmry  0/  Ortf.lt  Worii,  London, 
1810,  STO:  Fichsrdo,  1838  ;  2d  od.  Hirui,  1819,  B™  ;  3d  ed.  ii. 
1883,  Sto  ;  Madrid,  1880,  4  to. 

Portuguese.— Lima,  Liiboe,  1738,  -Ito  :  llonwi  da  Silra,  a. 
1760,  Its,  2  Toll. ;  8th  ed.  1888 :  Acidemia  real  du  Sciential,  ft. 
1793,  torn.  L,  cctL  ind  544  pages  {A  to  Asuxrar):  Faria,  &  1848, 
foL  3  toU  :  3d  ad.  ib.  1840-67,  foL  9  rob.  3320  pages.  Ebglietl 
—Vie™,  London,  1778,  2  Tola,  Ito :  Lacerda,  Lisbon,  1888-71, 
4to,  1  Toll.  Fbench.— Harqaej,  Liaboa,  1786-81,  {ol.  3  Tola.; 
Roqnatto,  Paris,  1811,  Sto,  3  Tola ;  4th  ed.  I860  :  Hsrqnes,  Lis- 
bonno,  1878,  fnl.,3  'Ola  :  Soma  Pinto,  Puis,  1877,  32mo,  1024 
pages.  Geeuax.— Wegener,  Leiprig,  1811-12,  Sro,  3  Tola.  :  Woll- 
heim,  ii,  1844,  12B10,  3  Tola  : .  Bbache,  Htnbnrg,  1888,  8to, 
1  tdLi.  1860  pegea  Italian.— Costa  ■  Bi,  Liaboa,  1778-1,  foL 
S  Toll.  1B52  pages ;  Prtfumo,  liaboa,  1883,  Sto,  1163  pages. 
Ahoikh — Joannim  d*  Sancta  Boss  de'Viterbo,  ft,  17BB,  7oL 
1  Toll.;  1831,  Sto.  Anna  Wmra.- Sou*,  ib.  1789,  Ito; 
3d  ML  by  B.  Antonio  Hoars,  ii.  1830,  321  pages.  Obtest*  t  imd 
Ax.eica.-i  Woiuh,  rot  AlUEIO.  —  HkD  Luis,  18.  1887,  Ito,  138 
pun.  FmiNOH  Wobbe.— Id.,  ft.I827,lto;  3d  ed.  Rio  ds  Janeiro, 
1836,  Sto,  Bisrutm.- Id.,  ib.  1821,  Ito;  2d  od.  ft. 1821-8,  Sto. 
Fooaeoe,  Pirii,  1833,  Sto;  1869,  igmo,  883  p.™,  HonoKlun. 
—Do  Onto,  Liiba,  1813,  foL  PoEiiu.— Lniluno  (i.e.,  Fnin), 
ft  1768,  Sto,  3  toIl;  3d  ad.  ft.  1830,  Ito,  3  Toll  Kmirrao,- 
Ooato  Oasrniro,  Liaboa,  1768,  Ito.  Hiyil — Tiberghien,  Bio  do 
Janeiro,  1870,  Sto.  Cetlom-Puetdodeei.— Foe,  Colombo.  1819, 
Sto:  Callaway,  ft.  1838,  6vo. 

Italian.— Acceriji,  roeooWnrft,  Cento,  1813,  Ito:  Alruuio,  La 
fobrica  dtl  mundo,  YinuU,  l5l«,  foL:  Forceaohi,  Venetis,  1888, 
foL;  Aocademici  01IU  Onto,  Vmbnlario,  Vena.  1612,  rot.;  1th 
id.  Fironte,  1733-38,  lol.  6  Tola.:  Coeti  and  Cardioali,  Bologna, 


1819-21 
lto.li 


t«o,nT  toUi  Ton_ 


Ebqlif 


■  ;   1(11:   1 


,d  Bellini,  Torino,  1861,  fco., 
■mas,  London,  1598,  Ito:  Florio,  Lore 
#,  London,  1791,  9  vol*.;  1881,  Sto, 


2  Toll.:  Petronj  and  DaTenport  I , ,  _.-,  . ._., 

Laipz.  1861,  12mo:  Millhouse,  Load.,  1888,  Sto,  StoIe.  1318  put*. 
Feehoh.— Alberti,  Pari*,  1771,  Ito,  StoIe.;  Milan,  1883;  Buberi, 
ParlE,IB3B  Its,  3toul:  Bcnii,  Parle,  1880,  Sto.  G«n*K.-i*ro 
Wi7ian'KU,  Venetiii,  1499,  Ito:  Tilentini,  Leipiig,  1831-88,  Ito,  1 
roll.  Emioiinv. — lUnafe,  QeneTE,  1688,  lol:  Bola,  V 
1861,  Ito.     FBOTnroix  Woxn.— Naaoned,  Flnnie,  18K 


PniutiE.— Bedi,   1 

PnEAixa.— ttaltael  _  ,  ............ 

Oalliuibiu.— Viaol,  Firenaa,  1858-60,  Sto,  3  ' 
totki  DionoBiEiES. — OheiErdini,  MiliBO,  1819-31,  8to,  9  role.; 
ib.  1852-67,  Sto,  6  tola.  Rediiko.—  Fiico,  Kapoli,  1538,  Ito: 
Rnecalli,  TasetU,  1563  Sto  |  1837  I  Stiglteni,  Roma,  1688, 
Sto:  Boaaeoo,  PadoTi,  1768,  Ito;  Palermo,  1810,  Sro.  Teohki- 
oaL.  —  BonETllk-AqnUino,  MIL  3815-21,  Sro,  6  Toll.;  3d  ed. 
1829-31,  ito,  3  Toll,  i  YogtbtTg  (Oerm.),  Wain,  1831, 
Sro.  Futiuiiur  Acthqu. — Boccaccio:  Alano,  Lt  ritAaa 
ittta  lingua  eoloon,  Vinegia,  1813,  KL  Danit:  Blue, 
L-iptle,  1853,  Sto;  Firenn,  1859,  Sto.  Dihecte.— JterffaM : 
OeaparTnt,  HadioL  1586  :  Zappa  S11L,  Berfmmo,  1889,  Sto  : 
Tiniboaohi  (ano.  and  nod.),  Tnrin,  1878,  810,  SoUgaa: 
Bumaldi,  Bologna,  1880,  12mo  :  Farnri,  ii.  lSao,  Bvo  ;  1888, 
Ito.  Braeia:  Oagliudi,  Bnede,  1T59,  Sre:  Malcaiori,  ii. 
1817-30,  Bto:  Vocabularitlto,  H.  1873,  Ito.  Coma:  Monti, 
Milnno,  1816,  Sro.  flrran:  Muiini,  Ferrari,  1805,  Bio:  Airi, 
ii.  1867,  Bto.  Frtoti:  Scale,  Pordanona,  1870,  Sto.  Oaea: 
CatEccia,  Qan.  1812-M.  iia;  IS7I,  ke.:  Pagnnlni,  ii.  1867, 
Sro.  Zamiardy:  llargherini,  Tudarti,  1870,  8ro.  JfowUua.- 
.Chernbini,  Uilioo,  1827,  ito,  IfOm:  Tama,  ii.  IS06,  Bto: 
Chernbmi,  ii.  1811,  Bto,  3  Tola.  ;  1811-11,  8T0,  Irola.:  1881-81, 
Sro,  5  role.:  Baufi,  O.  1857,  Bto  i  1870,  Sro.  Meitm:  OalTanL 
ModBna,  1863,  Sto.  A'apltt.-  fialiini,  Nipoli,17B»,  12mo,  2  tola. 
rarma:  Paaciiieri,  Puma,  I82S-31.  Sto,  S  Tola.i'1810:  Malea- 
pina,  it.  1856,  Bto,  3  role.  Patio.:  D&onario  domtttia 
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1S77,  lSmo.  (Jld  Hioh  GDauii.'-HaliaiQ*,  Upkn,  176 
rel*.:  Graff,  Berlin,  1864-46,  4to,  1  ml*.:  lirincimeler,  woe 
1SSH-89,  4to,  S rob.:  Kehrein  (from  Latin  record.),  Nordliaoaen, 
1866,  Bre.  MiDDLl  High  Oltxur.  -Ziemann,  Qnedlinbof. 
1898,  Sre:  Banaekt,  MtiUer  (nd  Zemch*.  I*ipt  18E4-66,  Sro,l 
rel*.:L*iar,  Leipdg,  1870,  Brn.  aarSDU Low IfiaVUat— MdaW 
•nd  Liiliben,  Braman,  1873,  am.  Sre,  in  prograa*.  Low 
Guutaw.— Vorlbeding,  Serbat,  1806,  Sre:  Soaegarten,  OmI&wi)d, 
16S9,  4toi  1666,  Ao.  4to,  in  pngnav  ErratoLOOT.— aaelrigm* 
HanoT.  1620,  Bre:  Waohter,  Liraias,  1787,  foL  9  vol*.:  KaindL 
Baliboch,  1618-30,  Svo,  7  vol*. :  Hevta,  Magdahurg,  1S4S-49,  Sre, 
S  vola:  Kthnln,  Wieahaden,  1847-89,  3  vol*.  Bybosiib— 
Ebnhard,  Ha**,  and  ■Oriibtr,  4th  ed.  leipdg,  1862-68,  In,  4 
vol*.:  Ana  (KogLL  Idinb.  1886,  Bre:  Iberhara,  11th  ed.  Borllu, 
1864,  ltmo  :  Bandera,  Hunborg,  1879,  Sre,  746  peg**,     roRIItoi 


-      ..... n,  1868,  8ro  :  FcnWinann  i 

o,  1886-69,  4to,  9  Tola,  1678  pa«,  11,000  ui 

to),  Hnnohan,  1671,  tr   ^ "" 

0,9  rel*.     . 


780,  ^ro: 


OmtBt,  1 

Tohlir,  Znium,   itei, , ,   .,  . 

CaatallL  WUn,  1647,  llnwi  BohonchMitnl  (mining),  ft.  1866, 
in,  teen,'  tanraaar, HluhaCL  17*9, 6ro:  Deling,  ft. '1830, 1 
vol*,  i  Solowllar,  Btattg.  1827-87,  8re,4rela.;  2d  ed.  HnncAam, 

"- — '  '   "™ Strtin:  Trichael,  Berlin,  1878,  Bro. 


,869-a  Bro,  9  rela.  Diuvrn.— Popowitach,  Wkn,  1780,  .  . . 
Fnlda,  Berlin,  1788,  Sto:  Ebrin,  Frankt  1799,  Sre,  3  rel*,:  EahV 
,     ...     ._  1W]_  to.  liM.  (th  ^  1885_     ^«j». 

and  Weita,  Aachen,   1886,   13mo.     JvpomU: 


h  Qeatlhnhaft,  Bremen,  1767-71, 1 


Sro,  6  rek.:  Oolrich  {*no.  etatntea),  Frankt.  a.  14.  1787,  Sre. 
CoriMhta:  UeVariUdtr,  B3*g*iirart,  1862,  Svo :  Lexec,  Leipiig, 
1863,  Bm  CTree..-  Da  Soknaran.  InatoiUica.  Colon  1477,  fat.; 
Leiden,  1804,  4to.  (TOnawon.-  Scnantbaeh,  Hannorw,  1886,  Bre. 
BamJnrtt:  Bkhar,  Hawb.  1678,  4to;  1766,  Bm  aTwwiaafl. 
Eeinwald,  Berlin  and  Stettin,  1798,  1801.  Bro,  3  rela.:  Bruckner, 
Meinlngen,  1B4B,  4to.  Earn :  Tllmar,  Marburg,  1868,  Bre,  489 
rage*.    JMatt**..-  SchBtze,  Hanih.  IWM.e,  6Tt,  (• Tola.    JTtrafnrw' 
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Behoar,  Wiao,  1858.  Livonia1  Ber-mann,  Bolbbnrg,  1785,  Sto: 
Uattoit,  Riga,  1859-44,  Sto,  2  parti.  Upper  Lmatia:  Anton, 
GorliQ,  1825-39,  13  puti.  iuEmioury:  dangler.  Lax.  1817,  flvo. 
tOf  fim.  Alakhnburg  and  Water*  Ptmtrmia:  11.,  Leipzig,  1876, 
(to,  114  pun.  Vunu.'  Kehran,  WeilbnTg,  1880,  Sro.  Onto.- 
\\itq:  Strndtnieiui,  Leinj.  1758,  Sto.  Pameraain  and  Rugcn: 
Debntrt,  Btnband,  1781,  4to.  Peon:  Berod,  Bonn,  1820,  Bto. 
Primia:    Book,   Ki   '    "      


1706,    Stq-    Stnttg.    1811,   8to.      SwiUerlaiut:    Stllde       

1807-13,    Bto,    2    Toll.      TAitrvtoio :    Keller,   Jens,    1819,   Sto. 
TYoniylrnittn :  Schnller,  Frag,  1886,  8ro.     Tyrol:  Sckopf,  Inn- 

,.,.,.       ....  .r.-.i,...        ,<-        O.L_.ir..    ■■_,      jJK   (^ 


ick,  1888,  I 


Cnuiujii  -4Ipi  .-  SohmeUa,  Wien,  J 


TSm 

Hadunir,      1800,     Sto:     Eehrein,     Wieebiden,     1871, 
Bubo. — Oattntr  SpnuAt:    Schott,    Erbngen,   1811,   8io: 
Minn,  Gionen,  1822,  Sto:   Train,  Heiiten,   1833,  Sto:    Anton, 
Id  ed.  Migdebnrg,  1848,  Bto;  IBS*  :  Ave-Lallemnt,  Dtu DtutK/u 

SawiirfAvn,  Leipiig,  1856-82,  Bto,  toI.  it.,  pp.  616-S28.  Sl-dtM 
Slang.  Tolimum  (Buiwhicwtpa),  Ragai,  1618,  18mo,  682  pig™. 

CWi'e. 
Oeltio  yenorallF. — Llajd,  Archieologb  Britannic*,   Oxford, 
1707,  folio  ;  BnllaE,  Beoancon,  1764-80,  for  1  role. 

Irinh.— Connac,  Biibop  of  CeiheL  born  881,  elain  in  tattle  90S, 
vrota  ■  Gloeaur,  Sanai  Connate,  printed  by  Dr  Whitley  Btokee, 
London,  1882,  Bto,  with  mother,  finiibed  in  IMS,  by  ODeroren, 
"    -     Co.  Clara:  O'Clerr,  LoTinii,  1648, 
"    '     1732,  4 to:  O'Brien,  to.  1708, 
■,4to;  1SS1;  eiODonr— 

OlBT    (Bng.< 

Gaelic.— Macdoniid,  Fdin.  1741,  8ro:  Bhnw,  Londi_, 

4to,  2  rob.:  Allan,  Edin.  1804,  4to:  Arnutrong.  London,  1826, 
4to:  Highland  Society,  a.  1828,  4to,  3  Toll:  MacLeod  and  Dew - 
Qkwnr,  1B6S,  Sto. 
Minx.— Creges n,  Douglas,  1885, Sto:  Kelly,  a,  1888,  Svo,  Sto 

™"lUh. — Lii-in Dariee,  London,    1832,  foL  i     Boihornini, 

ilodmmi.  1864,   41o.      Emolish.— Baleabory,  London,  1647, 
1661:  Richards,  Briitol,  1759,  Bto:  Owen  (W.|,  London, 

84,  8to,S  toIb.:  1803,  tto,  8  rob.:  '»-'— -      '   " 

-Pnghe,  Denbigh,  1882,  Std;  Sd  ed. 

D.  S.  Etui  (Eng.-Welih).  it.  18S2-8.  Sro. 

Corniah. — Pryce,  JrAaehgia, Sherborne,  11.,. , 

LlindoTery,   1862-05,   4to.     Hum,- Baaniiter  (20,000),  Truro, 


— Legadenc,  Li 
lier,  1496,  foL 


Lt  CulAolian  britn,  finished  14 


978  pint ;  ed.  Joliiet,  Oniigunp*, 
I,  Leydo,  1744.  Svo;  La  fi.yC 
!,  fol.  :  Legonidec,  Angculome,  181 


unpa,  1884,  Bto,  2  Tola  : 

. .  tye,  17  W  ;    Lepelletier, 

:  Lcgonidec,  Aogouleme,  1821,  Sto  ;   Bt  Brieoc, 

t, -  "- r.— Troada  (Fr-Bret), 

'0,846  page*.    DlOCajn 


Madrid,  1877.     Lows* 


.  :  Egdren, 
itsjuul.— Salabarry,  Beyonne,  1857, 
-      "— -  " Pub,  186S,  Bto. 


Idthnsnum.— Siynrid,  Sd  ed.,  Vilnia,  1642,  Sto  :  6th  rd.  1713  ! 
Ha.ck,  Hallo,  1730,  Bto  :  RuLig,  KBnigiberg,  1747,  8to,  fllfl 
MM  ;  «d.  llielcht  «.  lSOtf,  Bto,  SSSpagaa:  Keuelnuuu, to.  1861, 
Sto  :  SchLrichet,  Frag,  185«-67,  8to,  !  Toll.  :  Knnnin,  Wilno, 
1358,  !to:  KnrKh.trHid!e,  WTO,  Ac 


1088,  4to  :  Elver..  0.  1748,  8t( 


SUronio  MIUMII7.— Franta-SuuraU     (Ran.     Bnlg.   Old 
"B:  *&■  ™t*J.  P»B».  1857,  8to,  in  prognH. 
Old  aUvcaaio.— BorniwU,  KieT,  1627,  (to  ;  KnWnA,  166S, 
■,  1704,  4to  :  Aluyem, 


™,17TB,  8to,  Stole.:  3d  od.  1858-65,  810,  S  *oU.  rWMininn,  A 
17S1,  4to;  1782,  ml  fmnontly.  Fmsbd,  Giiuii  — NorUtct, 
ii.  17B&-8S,  4to,  S  toU:  Heym,  Moikeu,  1799-1806,  4to,  4  ™lm: 
Booch-Arkoni  and  Frey,  Ltiprig,  1871,  *c,  8to.  Zxautf.— 
Kordrtrt,  London.  1780,  4to  :  ammto*tin  and  Pirenogo,  Moikn, 
1808-17  4U  4  Toll.  Fiiinch.— TatucheH',  2d  ed.  fit  Ftwrsb.  17BSl, 
8to,2toU.:  Uoaku,  1816, 4to,  2  Toll.:  Bciff,  Bt  Fetenb.  1835-36, 
Bvo,  2  Toll :  Makaroff,  i».  1372,  8to,  2  toLl  1110  paget ;  187S-4, 
12mo,  S  toll.  G»Kt».— Fawlowiki,  Bin,  1859,  Sto  ;  Lcnitram, 
Mitan,  1871,  Bto.  Swkdibh.— Oeitlin,  Heliingfora,  1883,  12mo  - 
Mennnann,  H.  1816,  8to.  Poluh.  —  Jaiubowicz,  Wumni, 
1815-28,  Bto,  2  toU:  Amizejewia,  it.  1888,  Bvo:  Siluigirr, 
ii.  1867,  Bto.  Tichmicii.— OmkoT  (Germ,),  St  Petonb.  1872. 
Sto.  Biyal.  —  ButakoT,  46.  1837.  Dialich.  —  A'ortt-wei* 
Riwia:  OotbuheTaki  {old  languge,  in  Ruiiin),  Vilnt,  1874,  Sto, 
41B  DIM.  WTuU  Rullia:  Hoaovish  (RuaiuU;,  St  Pttanburg, 
1870,  4to,  760  para.  Bed  .Know  1  Potritikli  (Oenjuo),  Lrmbrtg. 
1867,  8to,  S  toIl  B42  pages.  Ukraiiu:  FLtkuiOT  lEitmin  1, 
Oaem,  1373,  4to,  168  mm 

Poliih.— Linde  (eiplalood  in  Lat.  Germ,  and  18  SIit.  dialectn), 
Wuami.  l«fiT-]4,46>,8ToIa.45i*p«gi!i,  Ekouih.—  [ttykaacir. 
..,__  _io!ioMf»,  Berlin,  1MM1,  Sto,  2  Tab.:  Byk». 

,  Boriin,  1808, 16mo,  1101  pogeo.     Fnzxca  akd  Omul. 

-Tree,  Loipt  1742-64,  Sro,  4  roll,  4th  ed.  it.  1806-22,  4to, 
4  Toll;  Bendtke,  Brabs,  1806,  Bto,  i  rob.  ;  1833-89,  Sto. 
Ttxticu.  —Schmidt,  Ltiprig,  1870, 16mo.  Bohian  asd  Oiuiak. 
^Scbtnidt  (J.  A.  B.j,  Breeba,  1884,  Bto.  Gimuk— MrongoTiui 
Konigib™,  1765;  1886,  (-'"-■  ■^.-=— 1~  »--i:- 
Ml  S  rob:  Booch.'-'- 
Jordin,  46. 1866,  8ro. 


tkij,  i'ompiill  Ditt, 


tap.  Aoidrair,  a.  1847.  • 
I860,  4to;   186246,  Bra:  : 


rob.  ;    1806-22;  it.  1869,  - 
loL4»ob;    d.,  ii.  1873,  ki.   . 
Enu.-Keiir,t6. 1852-51,  4to.    Ci 


Aeidomy,  Bt  PeMfibnrg,  1789-94,  4 


j,  8  rob:  Dab],  M 01k™,  1S62-6S, 

"-    '-  progtm.     FBIKCH-GnnM.- 

,  L*riK.— HuJttrliuf,  Hoak- 


Spremberg,  1! 
.—. Bona   (Oor. 


<Otnn.B 


•  1887:  Trobnakd,  Berlin,  1S86-3S, 

884-08,   Sro,    3    rob: 

iWuBwt,  I860,  Bto, 
ik,  1873,  kc,  12n». 
j!  Boa,  Grimnia,  1840. 
*""*  pngK,  llwim 
Loheh  Lou- 

tonn'lGasi.'Lit.),   Frag,   1780,   4to,  4  robLi 

...       bnkn,  to.  1802-21,  4to,  1  Tab.     Lat.   Gsbm. 

Hdkou.— Jnnanuinn,  Prm,  ■  1886-88,  S  rob.   4to,  B8I0  poei, 
Gzbium.— Thim,    Prig.    1805-7,    Sto,   2  Tob.:    Snnuriki,   ii. 

14-40,  Sto,  2  Tob.:    Konenoj,   a.   1356,  IBmo,  2  Tob.:  Rank 

n.  Boh.),  46.  1880,  Iflmo,  776  a 
w.  1864,  8to  :  Kheil  (una  of  goodi, 
4SE  pun.     HniiTiJio.— Spatny,  ii.  1870,  Bto,  117  piges. 

South  Slnvia,— Richter  and  Ballinu,  Wien,  1839-40,  8to,  a 
rob.     Biirua. — Kanjic  (Genu.    Int.),   46.    1818,   Sro  ;  1852  : 

Larroiiki  (Rumbn),  Bt  Fotnib.  1870,  Sro,  S14puu.    Bunrux 

Miculb,  LaantL  1649,  Sro.  Bloyix.-  Bornolik  (Lit  Germ. 
Hung.),  Bado,  1826-27,  Sto,  6  rob.:  Looi  (Hung,  and  Gong.), 
Foit,  1SOS,  At,  3  -rob.  Blotxki.— Onbaunn,  Kbgtnlart,  1783, 
'4to:  Bllkorich,  Wien,  1796,  4to,  2  rob.:  Murko,  Griti,  183S, 
•til  2  vol*. :  Juiuii!,  EbconfnR,  1861,  Haw.  B*ui»T] 
Ardelio  delb  Belli,  Teasni,  1728,  Bto;  2d  ed.  Bwuai, 
4to:  BtoBi,  ii.  1801-10,  4to,  1  rob.  Choathii.— BibdeLcH, 
Griti,  1670,  Sto  :  Snbk,  Agnm,  1854-60,  8to,  2  Tob.  1716  pagea. 
CiniKTHIiK.  —  Lexer,  Lemrig, '  1B62,  Sto.  Old  Sdvlui. — 
DanitriM  ffLirriinl.  Fl*]mX  TSfll,  8ro,  3  rob. 

~   "1.     EsQLim,— Horn  and  Vi* 

_....,   — .    BoMLur.— BoroDoA  TianDa, 

1872,  Ac,  Sto. 

Ugriaiij,  OompumttTO. — Donner,  Helringfon,  1874,  Sto,  in 
progron :  findeni  tUgriin-Migyir),  Bndipeit,  1871-76,  Sto. 

LeippUh.— JtmuaU,  Hohnua,  1S4S,  Bto  :  Fjelbtrbn,  ii.  173 

8ro:  Lean  ud  Sudbirg,  "  ~  "     "      " 

and  Oehrling,  Holm.  1781 
Chriitiuu,  I8E2,  Sto. 

Fianiah.— Jiuluuni,  Eolmiat,  1745,  ito,  687  p 


a,  1826,  4 to,  2vob.:  Ennpmii,  Hebingbaii,  186 
.,  741  pagea:  Lnnin,  Derpt,  1858,  Sro  !  Enrin 
\  Sro  :  Ahltoui,  it.  1SS4,  Sro:  Wiedemann,  St  1 


.tipel,  Mio-n,  1818,  Sn,  883  pagea:  Kbrber, 
Dorpat,  1880,  8ro :  Wiedemann,  Peterab.  1869,  4io,  1002  past*  : 
Arnbion*  (Erth.-Finnbh),  Habmgiaai,  1869,  Sto  :  Hith  [RoHun), 


Rin,  1876,  llo 
FanniaJ] 


Wiedemann,  SL  Peterab.  1866,  4b>.  '  Hok 

-Ahlquirt,  ii.  1862,  Bto. 

-Smbo,  Kaiaan,  1703,  8to  :  Gnsnr  and  fogaiaal 

(Hnng.  Academy),   Peath,   1862,  Sto,  in  progtaaa.     Enouaal 

Prlloa,  Perth,  I860,  Sro,    Fwkoh.— Kin,  A  1*44,  Itaaa,  Ivok..- 
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KB-dy,  Ui(t  1M£  ltaio!  MoK  r'aet  1BSB,  Sto,  3  Tela.  On- 
•aa^—Botantar.  Wten,  1888.  Bra:  Blooh,  Perth,  18*7,  4to,  1 
onta.: Bdkgj,  «.1W,  (to;  lati-g*,  Sto,  3  ™le :  Looa,  ».  1870, 


•inMljpMn    IraoiMmu.- Dokonta  (lAt^hcHA  FMtf 

!»  1»*  8m  i  Knexuerica  (under  root*,  io  Hung.],  Budan, 
lMl-M.«ta,STOh:P..U.0[.kj(fro!nCim1M.rOPu,inQ«ini.),Blldv 
part,  1877,  8ia     w™  w™- _w d_«.  ,™   •_?•».. 


ni(Fr... 


W 


1870, 

i  Knexneriea  (iinder^rooti  *lT  HungT 
.  ji  Podharaky  (t™  Chine*,  roota,  In  On. .  ™_ 
.  VnVm- Kanoee,  Peeth,  1BS9,  Bto;  1841. 
Wpv.- HKhoC  nmnra,  WW,  Sto  :  Trrudllo,  Madrid,  1811, 
Bw:?teeea^rteTilto,lB48,16«w:  Bwdrfmont,  [Weani,  16S3, 
o*o>:  Yeilteut,  Parte,  1B8S,  Sto:  Faipeti,  Corutentinople,  1870, 
*l»:  Brow,  A(MW  £om  LU,  Loodea,  1B74,  Sto:  (Smart  uui 
CniftoB,  Loudon,  1876,  8vo. 

AHwnlau.  — Btenclma,  Horn*.  IW6,  8w  XahaDiotl  (Eomaic, 
Wallneh.    Alb.},  Venice,  1770,  Sto;   Xvlauder,  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

im  *™;  ^^  Jhu*  1SSi"  "°:  Ko**i  **  Xontulo>  Bom*> 

TurlrLah.— liu  Pm-aud  KBJmdL  Conrtentinople,  1801, 
U.  BOaum.— Alexandridee,  Vienna,  1813,  ltd.  FoiTaLOTTa.— 
Pteaaal*    (ItaL,  One.  Tolgem,    *   Turca),    Fadon,    1789,    IK: 

—  .£**'.  ' — -  " — L" — '".  ""'.  "'.  "i  *J-  1B2B- 

Ajoriaa  (BkdDo,  ltd.,  Arm.,  Tnroo),  Vienna,  1818,  pro :  Mechi- 
Urirt  OanaregBtkn  (IUL,  Pranceae,  Arm.,  Turco),  ft.  IBM,  Sto. 
Latiw.  —  KoKiian-afaiiinakL  Vienna,  1*80,  foL  S  to!*.;  ad. 
'enteca  and  Steal,  ft.  17B0-1BO3,  foL  4  Tola.  Iwauerf.  -Sauer- 
win,  London,  IBBS,  lSmo:  Bedhouoe,  O.  IBM,  B.o,  1174  pan: 
Id.,  Bug.  Turfciah,  w.  1800,  8v0:     FmnoH.— Klanv  end  Bleachl 

(Tuifc-Fr.),  Pari*.  1886-87,  «™L  9118  p.  -      ~    '   ' 

Patla,   1848-48,   (to,   I  Tote,   1387  peg 
Halloof,   ft.    1888-67,   8to,  I  Tola.     Fuvom    us  * 
Zenker  (lab.,  Fsi.\  Lap*.  1883-78,  Ito,   1  Tola,   l_ 
GaaaUjr.— Korabinakr,    Praebrrrg,   1788.   8n:    Yembary, 
rtentincpte,   18*8,  Bro.     Itallaw.— Molina,    Borne,    1841.    .... 
"--=-  s" ,  UI7.   H.o;   OUdjrgj,   Mll.no,  1S8S-4,   4to,   1 

--Bcdegmr  (Oonnaia&n  lexicon  of  Uw  Turkteh. 

It  Peteriburg,  IBM,  (to,  3  Tote. 
ASIA. 

AmWi 

...      - *.—  IWiwteatiu,  BanliaL  1586,  foL; 

Taomdike,  Loadon,  1836,  foL:  Bchindler,  Ptntaglotton,  Pnnkf. 
ad  M.  ISM,  fol:  Hotting,  Hepteglotton,  a.  1M,  foL :  Caatolliu, 
Loadon,  loaf),  M.  3  reS.  (H.fomr,  Ghaldur,  SttIh,  flnnatltan, 
iltHaeia,  and  AkIim  in  on*  alphabet;  Panlaa  aapanlalr.  It 
tOB/UrUm  lor  artantaan  nui,  daring  wli  Ich  ha  vorkad  nxtaan 
ts  tvatam  hoon  a  day) :  OOu,  ftaokC  a.  M.  1703,  «a  ftl*  aim* 
lull  ■■  vitk  Babbinioal i 

Hafipaw.— Aloot  875,  Eamaob,  n«ad  of  the  oohool  of  Pom. 
Waha,  tioU  a  Tobaodkal  disttonur  of  wordi  and  thlnga, 
pnojool  In  ahahabtttoal  erdar,  whteh  it  Ion.  About  880,  John, 
dab  bom  'Aha,  of  Tfbariaa,  and  Jahndah  Ibo  KoraUb,  of  Tabnt,  In 
Mmso,  wrote  Hibnw  diotionari*     Baadia  ben  Joarpb  (born  8M, 

H<bMw-ii«bw  dtoSonBT,  ^nnaSrnt  b—  Jaoob  Ihaflarofc  (bom 
310,  dial  about  370),  of  Torto**  and  Cordon,  wroU  a  ooplonn 
Hihrtw  dlatkBarr,  not  pttntad  br  Banohatl  I.  FOIpowakL  Zain- 
banrh,186S,STo,fromnTaMSa.  Dcril btoAbnhua, of Hn. wrote, 
raimuU,  a  krga  Hibrav  diobonarr,  Hm  MB,  of  wMol.,  a  qaorto 
of  III  tema  an  cotton  ntpar,  m  foiud  oboat  1880  hy  A.  Picka- 
wia,  of  KnpatorJa,  In  th*  cellar  of  a  Xaralt*  ajiuigogua  in  Jom- 
■ten.  Ik*  ag*  ol.thli  work  oasnot  b*  onatauwd.  Abont  1080, 
JU  ten  Mainika  wrota  a  dtotfonarr  In  Arabia,  on  tb*  plan  of  that 
ofDorUbn  Abraham.  Tb*  KB.  of  U>  kaTM  bolooj.  to  «rko. 
wltt.  Ba>  ban  Bharln,  ft*  Emou  teaokar  of  the  Academy  of 
rvnbadrtb^wrotaaHlbrrvdietlanarTlnATabaii,oaltedA  tiktoi 
(Tie  Gatrartiil  erraoned  elphobnioallj  in  the  order  of  file  Ian 
rattealtettar.  Tbte  dlctionarr  it  lort,  u  well  u  that  of  the  Span- 
iard laaM  bam  Baal,  of  Louna.  Ion*  Ibn  Oanach,  at  Oordara, 
bom  about  3M,  Wrote  a  Hebrew  dictionary  In  Arabic  oalted  XTiUi 


Tartar  dtekete),  B 


Taboo,  If  extant  in  MS.,  and  waa  naad  by  Oeaanini 
m  as  raiowrrJ.  Babbt  Darid  ben  Joaeph  Klmehl  died 
man  after  U39.  Hii  Inloon  of  roon,  eallad-DW,  waa  printed 
at  Mania  1UP,  foL;  Oanrbananopla,  1B13,  foLi  Naples,  1131, 
■to  ;  Tantea,  1(B3  ;  ReroHal,  1888,  Ito.  tUU  (The  TtehUto),  by 
Ebjab  ban  Aaktr.  tha  Lnita,  aa  aalted  baouaa  it  oontaraad  713 
raola,  waa  Tainted  at  lanr  IMl,  Bro  and  ata,  and  oflan  aftarwarda. 
Ludt.— Unoatw,BaaItea>,la3S,eT0i  Baditiona  to  1581;  Eamora, 
Cl»n^li,lBm^:PaniCaBaa,Argaa1mati,lB+0,f0L:]ten1- 
Baal'  lawS,  fal :  ATanadsa,  Wtttabaram,  IBIS,  faL|  anotaa, 
Pajaiai,  W.  Bat,  1878,  foL;  1B77;  Gta™,  1BH:  Bo_.._ 
paiaitXIT.OTOjMlBjiiadnianyotheTedluoat:?^^!.-?^.), 


1701,  Its  :  Qteire,  Parte,  1800.  8to  ;  1848.  (IkE- 
-,  Leipate;,  1810-13,  Sto,  3  vote;  Jnent,  Is.  1813, 
•vuuj  w.  iiiid,  8to,  3  Tola.  Itu.uk. — Hodena,  VeueLte,  1613 
4to  ;  lBlO  :  Coan^Baggio,  1811,  Bto  :  Pontanalte,  Veneria,  1834, 
Sto.  Ditch.— Waterman,  Rotterdam,  18BS,  Ac,  Sro.  Hiim- 
OajruK— Earonthea  (Pentateuch),  PoU  1888,  Sto.  Romaic- 
Lmndaa,  MallU,  1845,  Bto,  387  pegea, 

BabbinloKl  and  Ohaldao.  — Nathan  ben  Jeldal  of  Borne  wrota 
in  tha  beginning  of  the  13th  century  a  Talmudic  dictionary, 
JrwA, printed laM  (llil,  folj  P„aro,JB17,  foL;  Tenlco,  1631; 
and  often  i  laaiah  ben  Loeb,  Berlin,  wrote  a  aapplunent  to  ArnA, 
toLL,  Bnailaa,  18S0,  Sto  ;  toL  U.  A  ten},  Wten,  1BSS,  8to  : 
Maneter,  Biril,  1527,  4M  ;  1580,  foL:  Hijil  tin  Atlier,  the  LeTito 
trenaL  by  Fagina,  laoa,  1541,  foL ;  Tenet  1560 ;  Darid  ben  teaaa 
da  Peiiite,  Ztmack  Darid,  Taneb  15B7,  fol.:  Buxtorf.  Barileio, 
lfttS,  foL;  ad.  Pitcher,  Laipa.  1369-76,  llo:  Otho,  OaneTa,  1875, 
Bto:  Altona,  1767,  8ra:  Zanolini,  PateTii,  1747,  8to;  Hornheim, 
Halle,  1807,  Bto:  Landan,  Frag,  1813-21,  Sto,  E  Tote.:  Dauauer 
Kdangan,  1BBB,  Sto:  Hork  </.t.,  Kan),  Grinuna,  1B13,  llo: 
SdiflufiAk,  IVamhan,  1858,  Sto,  1  Tola.  Ttnouua.— Lery.  Lelp. 
rig,  1866-68,  Ito,  3  rote.;  1675:  Id.  (Eng.),  Loudon,  1SJ»,  Sto, 
3  Tote.  TauniD.— LBwy  (in  Heb.),  Wten,  188S,  Sto :  Lory,  Leip. 
rJg,  1878,  *«.,  4to.  Fn»TBn.Boot— Hoatat,  nreumaco,  188B, 
Stoi   Hatban,    Berlin,   1854,  J3nu>.     Binovna r«otiriU ■■- 


boding,: 


Wonna.— Habeird,  Lesberg,  1857, 

.„,.— Wallenberg,  Halle,  1788,  Sro:  Toll- 

iburg,  1808,  8to:  Stern,  Munohen,  ISM,  8to,  3  role.- 
n,  lSia-18,  8to,  3  vote  i  ATi-Lallemant,  Dai  DnitAt 
1858,  8to,  4  Tote;  toL  It.  pp.  B21-B13, 
jnnmnMin, — ju.  A.  Lory,  Breaten,  1864,  Sto. 
Snmorituri.— Cilnoeine,  Altdorphi,  1611,  Ito:  Morini,  ParJaJk 
1BE7,  lSmo:  HfTBgeraa,  WlttabargB,  1B7B,  4toi  Oelteriiu,  (W 
1883,    Ito :   Trankot    1705;  :    Uhlornann,    Letpauc,  1887,    Stoi 
Klcholte,  Loudon,  18BB,  Sto. 

Aaarilan.— aarrla,  London,  1888,  Bto,  8  rote.  FicrnSiati. 
—Menau  t  Parte,  1861,  Sto. 
ArtadinB.— Lanotmant,  Parte,  1875,  STo, 


, .'oihna  ban  AIL  a  phyaidan,  who  lived  about  BBS,  made 

i  Syro-Arabio  leiitoo,  of  which  there  ia  an  MS.  In  the  Vatican. 
Hobnann  printed  thte  laxioon  from  Alif  to  Mim,  from  a  Ootha  MS., 
Kiel,  1871,  Ito.  Joahua  bar  BaulnL  living  968,  wrote  another  met 
part  of  which  Caatelll  put  into  hia  lexicon.  Hii  US.  ii  now  at  Cam- 
bridge, and,  with  thoae  at  Florence  and  Otford,  waa  need  by  Bern. 
"'"     '      "' '  '  metropolitan  of  Nirjhte,  ir" 

ntitlerf  XM!    "  ~ 


e,  and,  with  thoae 

Bhinaya, 
d  Arabic 


Tialtm  Ltgiat  m  BtrUm  (Book  celled  the  Interpreter  for 'teaching 
tha  Langnage  of  the  Syrtena),  of  which  then  it  a  MS.  In  the  Britten 
"-asum.     It  waa  tranateted  into  Latin  by  Thomaa  a  HoTarte.  a 


Obicintu,  ISSS,  Sto.  It  ia  a  oteaniod  Tocabutery,  divided  in  10 
thaplara,  each  oontainicg  aerBral  aaattnan  Crinenua,  Witteberga, 
1613,  4to  :  Buitorf,  BaeUeei,  1633,  4  to  I  Faraiiua,  IUhdbl  16i2, 
Ito:  Troat,  Cothente  Anhaltor.  1018,  4to  I  Guitar,  Hambuigi,  1667, 
Sto  :  Sehaaf.  Lugd.  Bat.  1708,  Ito  :  Zanolini,  PateTii,  17(3,  tto  : 
Oaiteiliu,  ed.  latehadte,  Gottingen,  1788,  Ito  3  Tola:  Bemetoin, 
Berlin,  1BS7,  Ac  foL:  Smith  (Robt.  Patnc^Dean  of  Canterbury, 
Ojonii,  1868,  Sc  foL;  teeo.  1-8  contain  BBS  pegs:  Zingerle, 
"itnie,  1878,  Sto,  148  pan. 

Arnblo,— The  natin  leriooiui  era  Tary  many  Tolnminoua,  and 
copiona.  In  the  pntaoa  to  hit  met  Arabic-  Knglteb.  lexicon,  Lena 
dararltea  SB,  the  rnoat  remarkable  of  which  are — the  Ey*.  as  called 
from  tha  letter  which  begina  lte  alphabet,  commonly  Merited  to  El 
KhaleaL  (who  died  before  a.h.  175  fa.D.  7311  aged  74:  tha 
Sttaa  of  B  Jowbane  (died  8BB  [1G0S]  ) :  the  AToUa*  of  Ibn 
Baadan  tha  »-J-i~i— ■  who  waa  blind,  and  died  A.H.  IBS  j'a.d, 
"*U  aged  about  60:  the  Aau  of  Ei  Zanukhahana  (born  487 
5i  dted  588  [11141 ),  "a  moot  excellent  repertory  of  choice 
...-la and  phraaaa":  thaAaaa  tl  'Ami  of  Ibn  Uukarmm  (born 
830  [13831  died  711  [1811]);  Lana'i  oopy  le  ia  38  Tola  tto:  tha 
" (Tba_Soe)  0f  D  Pero^badoa_(bran  7M  [1828],  died  ^816 


p41B] ):  the  Taj  (I  ^roor,  by  Murtada  Ei  Zebadee  (bora  A. D.  1781, 
died  1791)— tha  copy  made  for  Lane  ia  in  31  Tola,  thick  Its.  The 
-~  ~  -■■<■■  -  ■  t^ana,  1774,  4to:  Bulak,  186B, 
_  ,  ,  1817,  foL  3  rote.;  Bombay,  lflSC 

fed.  930  pag«  -.Bin-  a  Land,  by  Pariah  eoh  SUdtec,  TubU,  io 


foL  3  Tela. :  A^nuat,  Calcutta,  1817,  foL  3  rote.;  Bombay,  1855, 
'oL  830  pagaa  :  Birr  a  laaaL  by  Pariah  eoh  Shldtec,  Tunte,  loL 
KW  pagaa:  JTvAaat  a.  JfuAaH,  by  Beitrtu  Al  Bnattnoa,  fiaynot, 
887-70,  3  Tote  Ito,  385S  pagea  (abridged  aa  Xotr  Al  JfoAee!,  O. 


1867-69,  3  rote.  Bto,  2SBS  pagea)  la  excellent  for  apokan  A 

mBAWn*,  byJamal,  Calautte,  1814-lB,  3  Tola,  am 

Ltxiam,  ei   Wetntoin,   Leipt    1846,  4to:  ISM: 

ZooobI,  Calcutta,  1808  i  ft.  IBM  ;  Iscknow,  1841 ; 

Bombay,  1W3,  Bto,  1  vote. :  JfteateAa  I Arabi,  4  Tola,  foL  1840 « 

SAaauatrxohif,  Bombay,  1880,  fol.  2to1i.  BOOpagea.  TuauaH.— 

M*i  ATaMr,  Corurteatinopte,  1837,  foL :  XI  X&mtet,  a.   1818, 

.  S  Tola.:  translated  by  Aean  Kfleudi,  Boolac,  18SB.  foL  S  Totei 

scut,  tnrJ— '  '-  ''  ■'-'  "■- -   -•    ' 

tiUBi-M 


DICTIONARY 


i,  ins,  foL:  Giggdus,  Modiolnni,  1 


act 


Enausn,  —  Cataf  ■ 


London,  185S,  Sto,  9 


,      F!  Jahn,  Yindobons;, 

1-88,  1  vols.  4to ;  abridged,  0. 
o  (Arab.-Eug.  and  Eng. -Arab.), 
.i    ,„„,>    a"__     J^—    Londj^ 


- a  manning  either  The ,.  „..  __,  ..   

nation  asd  at  tin  cost  of  the  lata  dura  of  HoTtiuiubsriand,  then 
Lord  Pnidhoe,  by  Ur  Lane,  who  returned  to  Egypt  for  the  porpoas, 
aad  Liiod in  Cum  for  seven  Yean  to  etudr,  and  obtain  copies  of, 
"     "at  Jibrariee  of  tbs  moaqnea,  few  of  whloh 


the  gnat  US.  It 


iy  a  European,  and  «rb 
ecny,  caiclceencee,  and 


i  quickly  dis- 


composing such  a  work  would  not  long  ban  existed.     Hii  work  ii 
divided  into  two  books,  the  lint,  to  be  completed  in  d  porta,  con- 


6  porta,  con- 
unad  Arabs; 

_._  .1  ran  occurrence,  ana  not  commonly. 

known.  It  does  not  contain  proper  names  or  modem  worda.  Tha 
publication,  inWrrnpteii  by  his  death,  will  be  carried  on  by  his 
nephew,  Ur  Stanley  Lane  Pool*.  The  preface  toPartrL,  nowin  the 
press,  will  atate  fnliy  bow  far  Ur  Lane  had  advanced  in  thia  work, 
and  whet  materials  no  haa  left  for  conttnning  it.  Dr  Badger  la  pre- 
paring an  English  -Arabia  dictionary  uf  at'laaat  1000  pages  4to, 
which  will  be  Tery  useful  whan  finlahed.  Newman  (modern), 
id.  1S72,  sto,  3  Tola.  856  pagea.  Fbekch.— Hnphy  (Fr.-Ar.), 
Paria,  1801,  tto:  Bochtor  (do.),  Paris,  1828,  4  to,  a  Tola;  Sd  ed. 
ft.  1850:  Bolandds  Buaey  (Algiers,  fY-Ar.)  Alger,  18*6, 16mo:  Id., 


1844,   I 


:  Fsrhat  (( 


m(fr.-Tulg.Ar.,8Triaend  Egypt),  Upeala, 

_    . ., msnon),  tstu  par  Bochaid  edDehdeh,  Mar- 

aeilla,  1849,  4to:  Bibontoin  Hasimirskj,  Paria,  1846,  Sto,  2  Tola; 

l"        "  '■         "'"""     -         H.iwrl      ^vnlmr     .Hila^ta    nt 


1858-68;  1880,  9  Tola.   8083  pagea: 

Africa),   Paria,   1880;    188J,   8to;  181    ,    _..   .„..,   . 

Paulmier  (Algeria),  3d  ed.   Paria,  I860,  Sto    981  page 


sr  (Algeria),  3d  ed.  Paria,  1880,  Sto,  981  pages  ;  II 
I  (Egypt),  Lyon,  1884,  IBmo:  Count,  Beyrouth,  1843, 
1887:  Sar  Bay  (A.  Calfa),  2ded.  Paria,  1873,  12mo,  1043  pages: 
Cberbonnesu  (written  Isngnage),  Purls,  1878,  9  Tola,  Sto:  Id. 
(Fr.-Ar.),  Paria,  1873,  8to:  Baauaier  (Algiera,  Tunis,  legal,  epla- 
tolary),  Alger,  1871,  4to,  784  pages:  1878.  annatA*.  —  Say. 
farth  (Algeria),  Grimma,  1843,  rBrno:  Wolff  (Mod.  Ar.),  Loiprig, 
1887,  8to:  Wahrraund  (do.),  Oieaaen,  1870-76,  Bto,  4  Tout 
ItaxjAH. — Qannano,  Roma,  1880,  Stoj  (Ar.  Lit,  It).  Rom"  1880, 
fol.:  Dimonarle,  Boolak,  1824,  4to :  Schiaparelli,  Frrauae,'  1871, 
4ta,  841  pages.  B?wuaL— Alcala,  Grenada,  1606,  4to :  Caflee, 
Madrid,  1787,  fol.!  Tola.  Bun  Tech»[oai.T«BM3.-  -AbdF.rmhin, 
ad.  Bprenger,  Calcutta,  1845,  8ro.  .Technical  Tnxm  on  rs« 
HnuDLHArr  Salmon. — Abd  al  Hagg  and  Qholam  Kadlr,  Calcutta, 
1888-83,  4to,  1688  pages.  HnDiOAi  Tnniia. — Fharaon  and  Bsr- 
tberand,  Parts,  1880,  limo.  Mat»ma  Midioa— UnhumnadAbd 
Allah  SMraai,  Ulfa*  Udviiyth,  translatad  by  Gladwin  (Eng,  Pan. 
Hindi),  Calcutta,  1738,  4to,  1(41  worda.  Nona  nn  YiW»rrs. 
—Dozy,  Anut.  1848,  Sto.  Wobtjie  ih  «XTOlalHOamriTraiif 
B«D«tmrsaiB.— Radsiob,aottingen,lB7S,STo.  Konin.— Wfllmnt 
(also  in  Haririnm  at  Titam  Timori),  Lugi  Bat  1784,  4 to;  Amat. 
1790 :  Flnegel,  Cimwrdmtia,  Leips.  1843,  4to :  Penrlcs.  DitUomary 
afidOlonary,  London,  1878, 4to.  El TiBmai'aLooio.— Mir  Abufeti 

S French),  Boolao,  1B43,  8to.  Malttbk.— Vaaaali,  Bomas,  1798,  4to: 
'alzon  (Malt  Ital  Eng.),  Malta,  i.a.  Bto:  VBllaTuTomo.  1848,  Sto. 
AimejniBiL— MocEitar,  Venics,  1743-89,  4 to,  9  Tola.;  Amdi- 
chiam,  Surmelian,  and  Auchar  [Aokerianl  ft.  1838-87,  4to,  3  Tola. : 
Anchor,  ft,  1848,  4to.  Poltoloi.— Villa  (Aim.-vulg.,  Ijttaralia. 
Lat  Indioss  et  Qalliess),  Home,  1780.    Oixnx  urr>  Luur.- Laiar. 


18-7,  4to,  3  Tola.  9317  pages. 
. :  hlersaaaorici.  Bonus,  11195, 
fonetia),  1747-88, 4to,  3  Tola. 


i;TLUott«,to.l714, 
Ekolibh.— Anchsr, 
-  '   -  -  1819-17, 


u,  1821,ibL ; 

fol. :  Mochitar,  Yenetin,  _._. 

Bra,  9  vols.;  (Fr.-Arm.  Turc),  lb.  1840,  Ito:  ilmli)!™    Tlnna! 
1868,  Ito :  OJfa,  Paris,  1881,  Bro,  1018  pagaaj  1873.     It>"'»  — 

Ciaketalt,  Venena,  1887,  4to.'    Biraaiijr.— EthudobaabeT  t 

paaManl  Uaakra,  1838,  Sto,  9  Tola.     Bum.  Aul— Adunduor, 
ft.  1831,  "—     " ■' 


_.-...  _     _damdaro> 

ft.  1841,  Sto,  3  Tola.     Uonagut  Wonna. 

to:  Klarnath  <Tr.), 


Rlgre,  Smyrna,  1B47,  Bro. 

Georgian.  — Paolfni  (Ital),  Koma,  1839,  4to:  Etanroth  (Fr.), 
Paria,  1897,  Bto  I  Tihnbtnor  (Enasian,  Frartch),  Bt  Petanitag,  1840, 
■'■■■■">■"   ■—  9 Tola.  1187 pagea. 

.— Loowa,  London,  1864,  Bto. 

Oaaatic— Sjogren,  Bt  Petersb.  1844,  4 to. 

Kurd Ganoni,  Roma,  17S7,  Sto:  Larch  (Gannonl  St  Patara- 

bnrg,  1857,  Bto:  Id.  (Bnaalan),  si.  1856-o8,  Bro. 

Pontlon— Soorkmi  Qatiu,  arranged  by  1.  Boabtuk,  CaJontta, 
ISIS,  4to:  Eurhtmi  Kali,  Boulak,  1638,  foL:  Muhammad  Eaalm, 
Tabria,  1844,  foL:  Baft  Kuirum  (The  ScTen  Seas),  by  Gharl ed  din 
Haydar,  King  of  Onde,  Lnoknow,  1833,  foL  7  Tola.  Ajujju.— 
6fttasvatdla»*^0BaenttB,lS0e,<to,9Tdls.  TnwiaH.  —  iBrahim 
■fTandi,  Fa&amak  Bktfwri,  ft.  1749,  fol.  9  Tola.  33,680  worda. 
md  3X,4t»  poetual  qiuitatuaia:  Barton  Sjsai,  by  lUKsJif,  tran» 


latad  by  Ahmad  Aiiu  Aintabi,  ft.  1733,  fol.;  Bonlac,  IBM,  fol: 
Hayrat  Bffaadi,  ft.  1898,  Svo.  Anaiittias.  —  Doaann,  Constan- 
tinople, IBM.  fol.  BxtrouL— Jay  Goral,  Serampore,  1818,  Sto. 
Lanx.— Yrdlara  (Zand  appendii),  "Bonn.,  ml  lilito.  1866-88,  4to,  I 
tall,  fMi  pan;  Snpptauait  of  Roots,  1S87, 143  nagca.  Ebglish. 
— Oladwin,  Malda  in  Bengal,  1780, 4to ;  Calcutta,  1797 :  Eirkpatriek, 
London,  17S6,  4to;  Uoiaoa,  Hewcaatle,  1794,  4to:  Rsuaacau, 
London,  180%  Bto;  1810:  Richardson  (Arab,  and  Pcm.),  ft. 
17BO-1800,  foL  3  vols.;  ed.  YTilkina,  ft.  1800-10,  tto,  3  Tola.: 
ad.  Johnaon,  lb.  1S33,  4to:  Bamdhan  Ben,  Calcutta,  1839,  8to: 
1881:  Tucker  (Eng.  .Pars.),  London,  1850,  4to:  Johnaon  (Pen.  and 
Arab.),  ft.  1SB3,  4to:  Palmer  ft.  187S,  Bto,  TIS  pages.  FnzKCB. 
— Handjeri  (Pan.,  Arab.,  and  Turkish),  Mosoou,  1841,  4to,  S  Tola. 
9784  pagea  :  Bergi,  Leipiig,  1809,  13mo.  Qznui».— Richirdson, 
tnns&tod  by  Wahl  aa  OrvnMiKht  SOlioOuqae,  Lemg,  1788-93, 
Sto,  >  Tola,  IiiLian. — Angelua  a  8.  Josepho  fit  Labmaal  (1  taL 
Lat  JVA  AmaL  1884,  folT^ 


,   Leipzig,   1884,   4to  :  Ynllan,  Persian  Leiicou, 

Appendix  :  Lagarda,  Leipzig,  1808,  Bto. 
TadalBTt— AneidPahian  md  Poind  tKoaaorv,  translsted  by 
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Ootmul— Ciraxn,  Cobsait, 


8vo,  8  toIh.  ;  1830.  Awetow :  Taeih  (. 
in  Peih  ahaii,  Pa  jn'n  ta  linj,  ad-  Tiin 

and  Baldwin,  Fooohow,  1870,  8to,  1133 
— -    Hmu,  18S2,  Ito:  Patwo,   Start, 


_.»  <*m  met  translated  by  Hi. 

•lis.    -Patella,  St  Petoraborg,  1874,  ISto,  7(8  page*. 

*T&p*n«M.~- fto  fm  Zi  Ko  (Ei*min»tion  of  Word,  ad  Chareo- 
bra),  1808,  Bro.  10  nil  I  Fa  iT»  War.  8t  Ki  Sio  ffn  Zi  Ko, 
lithographed  bySiebold,I,ngd.  B«t.,1686,fol  jAr.Omxn*.— Abb 
Mi  M  yo  n'u.  ,  OeifuWu. — at uaJU  Xal  I***,  10  roll.  12mo: 
Zi  rn'sitku  bt*.  Dutch  Dim-ton**™  naiKnJmm.- 
MHKnTTairuU^ajunKAfliffoUamlK^  Woordtxboek,  bytbe  inter- 

Star,  B.  Sadaiok,  1810 :  Miniunoto  UubJo,  Prince  of  Nalcat* 
p.  Chineae-Dutoh),  S  to-I*.  4to,  nlutad  atValaai  by  ha  HmilK 
JHo-Ealaa  (Dntch-Jip.).  Jedo,  4to,  30  toI*. :  Jfrdrrditifiata  teal, 
pntoh  Chinaee,  [or  tho  n*e  of  foUrpretera.  LiTmiiio  Poinmnui 
r-Oalopinne,  ZHdiomrium,  Amiaua,  IMS,  ito.  Linn.— Collado, 
Compndi urn.  Boms,  1883,  4to:  .feaen,  Eonue,  1870,  Ito,  bum 
Calanino*.  Kkqi.ibti. — Modhnnrt,  BatiTii,  1880,  Bto:  Hapborn, 
Shanghai,  1887,  8<a;  1872.     Esq.  J*?.— Horl  Tatnoakoy,  Yedo, 

1883,  Sro:  3d  ad.  Yeddo,  1888,  8vo:  Sttow  ud  Iebibaahi 
Hatakat*  (■poken  language},  London,  1878,  Sro,  Frxsoh. — 
Hoany  (Jap.  Fr.  Eng.),  Pari.,  18S7,  4to,  toL  L  :  Paget,  P»ri«, 
1BW,  Ito,  trtnaUtadfrimOalepiniia.     Fa.  -J**.— Sontcoroy,  Pane, 

1884,  Bro.  Ft  Esq.  Jap.— Bonnet  da  CachoiL  Paiia,  1888,  8ro, 
nnGnlihed.  Gnu**.—  Pnanalar  (Jep.-G*r.,  Bug.),  Witn,  1861. 
4 to,  nnfiniahed.     Sfiribu.  —  Vocabuiario  dal  Jajwn,  Manila, 

,   translated  from  the  Hart.     " fc---L..,..._ 


:nouo  da  Jtijnm,  Htiigaaati,  1803,  4to.     Scwur.— Qoahkarloh, 
i  Petarabnrg,  1867,  Bto,  48?  page*.     Ohikio  ChaJUdtxu  with 
PioinnrouTion.— fioany,  Pali*,  1B47,  Sto.     Chisbsk 
~   "-■»■ tajda,  1884,  Bro. 


Northern  ftnd  OtsntroJ  AaLv— Burial:  Oaatran,  Petenbnrg, 
lSB7,8vn.  Calmiulc  :Zwick,  VLllmgou,  1858,  Ito:  Smirnoi,  Kuan, 
1857,12mo:  JilgL5£*i*v£"i.r,l>ipiig,18n8,8TO.  C*»m»:  OaTp 
of  tha  achool  oftha  Kuan  Epanau, mKud,  1888,  8»o,  S  S: 

I^i(E™.ChuT.Fiendi),Odaaaa,1848,8TO,S«pa1r?l!]  d, 

Kuan,  187E.  8to,  387  pagea.     Jajatai:  Mir  All  Sfir,  J  d. 

Vamberr,  with  Hanganan nranalation,  Paatli,  lBB2,8m:  7, 

Ldprig,  1887,  Sto.  :  Paret  da  Conrtaills,  Pari*,  1870,  Si  «l 

a^£anuiu.'Ca>tr4nlStPatsnbDrBl1867,8TO.     Monti  U 

ting  Nw  Mil  ton  Un  JBanohu  Cliutta),  1771,  41  ■.: 

&•  N  tat  oft  in  Mm  (Uincha-HoDgol,  Tibetan,  0  10 


AFRICA. 

EBTpUniL—Yonng (enchorial),  London,  1830-81,  Sto:  Sharp*. 
London,  1887,  its:  Birch,  London,  1838,  4to:  ChampoWcQ  (died 
4th Marohisaa),  i>i(«™Mir»ftwi«™,Paria,  1841,  4to:  Bmgach, 
Hiirttslyphuch-LsmctiKlui  mrUrbveh,  Leipaig,  1807-88,  4to,  4 
Tola.  177S  puat,  nearly  4700  nmde,  arranged aeoording  to  tb* 
hieroalypbiB  ^phabet  of  38  lettera  :  Piamt,  Tocahulain  Mna., 
Pari*,  1171,  Sto,  Matainiu  alto  nanwa  oijunoiia  «nd  place.: 
Biroh,  In  toL  t.  pp.  I37-BB0  of  BuatVl  J^nf*  -"w**1  •*■ 
London.  1887,  •»,  Ito,  B010  word*  .  Pmom  Sam- Brafoah, 


Berlin,  1861,  Sro,  7M8  name.,  Farther,  ii.  1884,  Ire,  abont  1400 
nanua:  Llehlain,  Chriatiania,  1871,  Bro  abont  8300  from  faicnf 
glyphio  texta.     Book  or  th»  D«ad. — Id.,  Paria,  187S,  13no 

Coptic — Veyeaiere  delaCroae,  Oion.  177S,  8to:  Roaai,  Roma, 
1807,  4b>:  Tattun,  Oion.-  185S,  Sro:  Perron,  183E,  4to  (tba) 
atandard):  Farther,  BerollnL  1844,  In. 

Btbiopto-— Wenuner,  Bora*,  18*8,  4to:  Lndolf,  London,  1081, 
4to;  Franeof.  ad  M,  1S»,  foLi  Dillmann  (TM  apptudii). 
Leiprig,  1883-86,  4to,  838  pagea. 

AmhBlio.— Lndolphna,  Frano.  ad  ataninn,  1808,  fol. :  leen. 
berg,  Loodan,  1841,  Ito,  443  pagea.  .  Tigrt:  llonringer,  Leipng, 
1866,  8to:  Benrmann,  «.  1883,  Bto. 

BMt  Ootwt.— Dmiati.-  laenberg,  London,  1840,  12rao.  OnUm  .< 
Krapt  London,  1843,  8ra>  Tntacbek,  HKnchen,  1344,  Sto.  X*au- 
Cut  Hoigob:  Srbardt,  I^wigabnf,  18S7,  Sto.  AInwtaH;  Foo- 
tMlarytfOtSoaUli,  Cmbndge,  VS.  184E,  Svo'.Stoere,  London, 
"""     "-     "100    wotdt.     Kit ■—  "      ~    '        ""      ' 


Sto,   abont  8800    woroa.     ZiwnaMt,    Itrats,    JTtfannin, 
■--    "-■-     Txgolla :  Xiaef,  Tliblngao,  lSBO,  Sto. 

.  .  j'ont&UDD  («aiiT»rh«  mVadaguk  Talon ),  llnar. 
ed.  tUtthTB,  49.  1380,  tro:'  Hoot  da  FroberriUL  lala 
u>  .nuua,  foL  3  Tola.  :  Flaconrt,  Pari*,  1888,  Sto:  Challand 
(SonthamX  Itlo  deFranoB,  1773,  Ito:  Freeman  andJohn»  Timinn. 
1835,  Sro,  3  Tola:  Dabnont  (Kalgacfae,  SalalaTe,  el 
1843,  Sto  :  Sutler.  London,  1870,  Sto. 


London,  1368,  Bto.  Xoffn:  Bonnie,  I 
Aylifla,  Onham'a  Town,  1848,  12mo:  Applcjrard,  1380,  Sro t 
Bleok,  Bonn,  1863,  4to,  848  pagea.  Zultt-Kajfrt.-  Parrin  (KilTra- 
Bag.)  London,  1866,  Elmo,  173  pagea:  Id.  (Kng-K*A*),  Pietor- 

'Mboro,   1855,  34mo,  337  page.:   Id.  (Eng.-Zoln),  &.,  1  — 

Sit  page* :  Dohne,  Cape  Town,  1867,  Sto,  4 

iburg,   1881     *~"     "" 

leek,  Cape  T< 


Dohne,  Cape  To 
Itxbnrg,   1881,    81 

Bleek,CnpoTowu, .      _ro 

*pn:  ,™J5.,*,«W  Btoj  Fjtwtirfapj  flarmen,|  18H   Sro 


S  page* :  Dohne,  Cape  Town,  1887,  Sro,  438  pagea 
Coloujo,    Pietermiritxbnrg,   1881,    BTO,  S80  page*,   abont    8001 

.....j.      w ™--t^--nT<Hra,lBS7,«to,»lp»*si.     "" 

"■    ■■    -         a,   Ml! 


word*.     *>lnM:  : 


tfM. 


Sro,  830  page*,     Aihantu;  ChriattlltT  (*lao  Akn),  Baeel,  1874, 

»..   ™ ». .„_  -  ifTl*nd*r,  London,  1814,  lBnw,     "M*s>a 

LMboa,  1804,  4to,  733  page*.     D*aUn 


■Akra. 

Sto!  3»»  pagea.  XuUrnn:  Hvlindtr,  London,  1814, 13mo. 
or  Anoota:  Oaonecatim,  Liaboa,  1804,  4to,  733  peg 
OramrmUinil  SUmtttlt,  St,  Cunerooni,  1868,  Sto, 
Cedotar;  Waddull,  Old  Calabar,  1848,  l«mo,  138  pagaa;  Idlnb. 
1810,  Sto,  36  page*.  £y°:  B*ban  London,  1830-81  lino,  3 
put*.  Onto;  TooaMary,  Case  Palm**,  1837,  Sro;  Dirivmtry, 
.„  .       .       „      „  ,     ...   .    lgeTi  tn_ 

lSmo,  U4 


ra.    Onto.'  Vir. 
1830,  sro,  110 . 

Upmgm:    Do  Lome  (Frene-Pangone),   Pari*, 


I  Sto,  written  in  1B30,  43  page*. 
bnrgh,  1803,  Bro,  146  pagea.    VH;  KoeUe, 


Bchlegel,   Stnttgart,  1867,  Sro. 
mgonaj,    Part*,  1878,  1" 
Sto,  384  page*,     fit,  " 

-    —I.     Ifll**!.-  B 


Soger,  4ft. 


1,  1S64,  Sto,  34 

6,  Sro.      rob 

Eaprit,  Dakar.  1866, 

Faidhorbe  (Frenoh-Wolof,  Pool*,   and  Soninkt),  St 


M 

Dkt),  St 
Loom,  8*n*gunbl*,  I860,  ISmo,  Yerv&a:  Crowtbar,  London, 
1848,  Sto  ;  1863,  MS  pageai  VldiL  O.  1863,  Sto  :  Bo*en,  Waal- 
Ington,  1868,  4to. 

Oemtml  ifiio*.  -Earth,  roaAulariu,  Qoth*,  1883-88,  4to. 
Bari:  ■titterrentzner,  Briien,  1887,  Sto  ;  Reiukeh,  Vienna,  1874, 
Sto.  IXnia:  Mitterrentaner,  Briion,  1888,  Sto.  Bmun:  SohO» 
(Eng.),  London,  18*8,  Sto: 

l&cpar.— Yentar*  da  Peradla,  Pari*,  1844,  Bro  :  Bro*nI*rd,  O. 
ISM,  Bto  :  Ddaport*,  it.  1844,  4W,  by  order  of  the  Klnian-r  of 
W*r :  Cronnt,  n*u.Kibjl*  (Zotuiona),  Alger,  1873,  Sro.  Meat  : 
lflnitoU,  Berlin,  1 8  27,  4to.  ^ 

AUBTRALU  ASD  POLYK18IA. 

AtUTtmlni — Atw  SotOA  WOa:  ThnDald  (Lake  ftf*oqn*n> 
LangTuuro),  8jdn*r,  1SS4,  Bto.  Pitotorfe.'  Bono*,  Molbonrae,  IB60, 
ISmo,   about   9900  word*.     Amtt  AuHmLia;  Williima,    Booth 

1840,  Sto:  Merer,  a,  1848,  8vo.  ifkvrwy  Hmr !  Moorhoaaa.  A. 
1848,  Bto.  PanJaOa:  Bchormann,  Adelaide,  1B44,  8ro.  Wfl- 
aw  JKitriet:  Pbrnnuinrw,  to.  1863,  ISmo.  (Pacini  AtotraKa: 
Srr  Oearn  Onr,  Pettb,  1889,  4to;  London,  1B40,  B« :  Moore,  It, 
1B4S !  BradT,  Born*,  1846,  14mo,  Sto,  187  page*.  Tommta  t 
Millegan,  Tamtuia,  1667. 

PolnMW.— Halt,  glwilJ*  and  Peaaftwlartat  efaH  Uu  totp 
(MtoH  Iowom,  PluUaalnU*,  1848,  4to.  Ifarowaoi,  Saudviik, 
Gambi*-;  Moahlooh,  Par&,  1S48,  Sto.  Eauaun:  Andrew*, 
Vocabulary,  hAtimtam,  1838,  Bto:  Id.,  Dutienary,  Honololo, 
1886,  Sro,  676  pagaa,  abont  16800  word*,  llammai:  Piorqnin 
Am  Qemblonz,  Bonrgea,  1843,  Sto  :  BJWfcnnnm  Berlin,  1B4S,  Sto. 
Samood:  Dictionary,  Samoa;  1883,  Sro.  TaUHtmi  A  TeM- 
tio*and&wtU\  Dictiwiary,  Tahiti,  1861,  8-o,  314  pM~  Tmat: 
BibmiB,  Yawn,  1846,  Sro.  Flfim:  Hultwood  (Tyfltng.)  YeWa, 
I860,  ISroo:  Id.  (bg.-FWAtft.lS61,19no:  Id.,  Umim,  1673,  Svo. 
1/aeri  1  Kendall,  1390,  lSmot  WfLUinK,  rMbia,  1844,  810 ;  3d  ad. 
London,  1871,  8ro;  T*ykir,  Anotland,  1R70,  ISme.    ..- 
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AUEBICA. 

Worth  America.— Etpibwvx?  Washington,  London 
"" '    ■-■■— nHiTeri),  Pari     ™ 


1726  ,    1791,    1 


»ro  :  Prtitot  (Uukiiu 


S-inai:  BadlotT,  St  FsWnbnrg,  187*.  ito.  OnsiuasaV  Egtdo, 
(Gr.  Dan.  I^t,  Sparta),  Bafc.l7SO,8TO;  17W :  rebridoh  rioDtu- 
havn,  1804,  Its.     liudtun'r  go*  Miami;  Bownr,  Loudon.  1701. 


'.-  Cotton,  Cambridge,  TJ 

non-l,  from  in  MS.  of  17th 

!**,     Jtoojto.  Eisge,  Hew  York, 

n  (Eug.  Dm.),  Santoe  Agencr, 

nwe.-ftnyas.  New  York,  IMS, 


4to,  455  ps«». 

1820,8™.     Owutaoi.-  Shoe (FronahO™).  _._ 

cent),  London,  ISM,  Ito,  101  pages.     Ztecota.  Ei 

1BS1,  4to,  42*  pni :  Williamson  (E~-    " 

Nohiuka.  12mo,  188  pagos.      SfoAaini 

8to.  ffiJa^[i7w«(<m«,ffffl.n!»*«0/JA<JB'u>wn1-M.[th<wi, 

**.   1874,  8to.     Cfeetaw.-    Bjiugtau,   ii,    1653,  16mo.     Cloifam 

uo?  Jjmi :  GitU,  it.  1883,  Bto,  TalutM  ;  PuidoiT,  trinalatid 

by  Gibbi  and  Shea,  t*.  1883,  8. a.     CJtiiuat:  Gibtar,  Now  York, 

1863.    ito.      Car'noo*  Jargon,    Ou  trade  lanffuaae  of  Ortffon:    Id., 

A.  1883.  Sto.     Tali**  or  la'amiv  Sitjer,  a.  1881,  Sto.     Mntnni: 

Arroyo  de  la  CnaU,  London,  1S8S,  ito.  * 

Mmico  end  Central  America.  —  r<prAua* .-  Rimldi  o!, 
Miiico,  1743,  Ito.  Cera.-  Orttg*.  Manco,  17S2,  4to.  Tamhu- 
nam:  Bteffel,  Bninu,  1701.810.  Otonti  ;  Carochl,  Mexico,  1045, 
Its:  Hen  j  Molina,  &  1787,  8*0 :  Ytpss,  it.  1818,  4to :  Piccb- 
Icimioi,  Rom»,  1841,  Sio.  Median  or  ^ita  ,•  Molina,  Mtiico, 
16SS,  4io-  1(71,  foLSTola:  Arenas,  it.  1SSS;  rail,  Bto;  1883; 


ids 

[SSI,  lteo:  Biondclll,  H0u,  18(9,  foL 
.__._,  nnd  Hkoj|»».-  Olowa,  Ueueo,  161S-S0, 
._,  «  T™.  7/uai4t<3ii>  i  Tapis  Zenteno,  it.  1787,  ito,  138  pun. 
Opalaa  Tminn:  Lomberdo,  il,  1703,  Ito.  Taraw.*  Gilbert!,  rt. 
1550,  ito :  Logsnu,  ii,  1874,  Bto.  IHztecan  -  AlTSredo,  Mexico, 
1503,  ito.  ZapoHca:  CordorS,  it.  1878,  ito.  Mayar  Baltnn  do 
8aotsRo« liana,  io.  1716,  ito;  If  aid*  da  Yucatan,  1SW,  (to,  iiu 
cages  :  Braseeur  do  lioutbonig,  Peris,  1874,  Sto,  7 IS  ■» 
QhioU.-  Id.  (also  Cikchiuiitl  end  Tnituhil  diilecta),  IK  138!,  Bto. 

South  Ahhtji— — CkiirJia:  Uricoeobes,  Peria,  I"*"  ' 
Chaymn:  Tansta,  Hidrid,  1880,  ito:  Ysnguss,  Bar 
ito.  CartT>  i  Raymond,  Auid»,  188S-88,  8to.  Qalibi: 
B.[»nTegel  Parii,  1783,  Sto.  Tupi :  Cmli  ""  ""  ~ 
1883,  8ro :  Silr.  QoJmuia,  Bthie,  1894,  Bto  r  Diss,  LfpiU,  1) 
lemo.  Onarani:  Bull  do  MontoTo,  llidrid,  1839,  (to;  lfl 
1733,  ito  ;  «L  Plihttinn,  Leiprig,  1878,  etc,  Sto,  to  ho  in  4  Tola 
1800  Hgea,  afoza;  Uubu,  Lima,  1701,  Bio.  Lvii :  Uacboul 
de  Coidtrii,  Midrid,  1732, 12mo.  QuirAtia;  Santo  TbotMf,  CindmJ 
de  lot  Rotol.  15B8,  Sto:  Tome  Biibio.  SotUIi,  1808,  Sto;  Lima, 
1800,  8to;  od.  Figiundo,  Lima,  1784,  Sto:  HolguiTi,  dudvi 
de  loo  B>¥«,  1808,  Bto  :  Techno!,  Wicn,  1853,  Sto,  3  toIl  !  Uuk- 
hun,  London,  1884,  Bto:  Lopei,  La  final  Arytn\adi  Fmv, 
FerU,  1871,  Sto,  oomparitiT*  Tocabslur,  pp.  316-151.  Aytnartt: 
Bertonio,  Chicntto,  1813,  4to,  3  Tola  Ckilaui  YeldMa  (elw 
Allentiiu  and  Uilcocavu),  Lima,  1807,  Sto:  .Pcbna,  it.  1788, 
13mo  j  eJ.  Hcnundci  j  Calue,  Santiigo,  18(8,  Sto,  1  ToLa 
ntaakss  (Pitafonmo):  BehBal,  Briitol,  1880,  llmo.     (F.iL) 


mnpfi  l[.s 

□,  £io  do  Juclet», 


;  1810 ; 


DICTTS  CEETEN SLS,  one  of  the . 
Whom  lbs  later  Roman  grammarians  imagined  that  Homer 
derived  materials  for  the  Iliad  and  Odyaey.  According  to 
■n  introduction  prefixed  by  an  unknown  writer  to  the  Latin 
translation  entitled  Diety  Creteniii  dt  Btilo  Trojana,  the 
author  followed  Idomenena,  king  of  Crete,  in  the  Trojan 
war  ;  end  the  US,  of  hie  work,  written  in  Phcenician  char- 
actara,  was  found  in  hie  tomb  nt  Onoasna  at  the  time  of 
the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake  in  the  thirteenth  jeer  of 
Nero's  reign,  end  translated  into  Greek  br  order  of  that 
prince.  A  Latin  version  of  the  first  fits  hooka  has  alone 
come  down  to  us ;  but  this  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  forgery.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  there  was 
a  Greek  original  which  was  probably  composed  about  the 
time  of  Nero.  The  main  interest  bf  the  work  consist!  in 
the  fact  that,  along  with  that  of  Duns  (g.v.),  it  was  the 
■oorce  from  which  the  Homeric  legends  were  introduced 
into  the  romantic  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  edUia 
priactpi  dates  as  far  back  ae  1470.  The  work  is  now 
usually  printed  along  with  that  of  Dares.  The  beat  edi- 
tions are  those  of  Ferixonins  and  Dederich  (Bonn,  1837). 

DIDEROT,  Don  (1713-1764),  one  of  the  moat  active 
and  original  of  the  famous  group  of  men  of  letter*  in 
France  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  born 
•t  Langres  in  1713 ;  be  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  like 
most  of  those  who  afterwards  became  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  CathoIicUm  ;  and,  when  his  education  was  at  an  end,  he 
vexed  his  brave  and  worthy  father's  heart  by  turning  away 
from  respectable  callings,  like  law  or  medicine,  and  throw- 
ing himaelf  into  the  vagabond  life  of  a.  bookseller's  heck  in 
Paris.  An  imprudent  marriage  (1743)  did  not  better  his 
position.  His  wife  was  a  devout  Catholic,  but  her  piety 
did  not  restrain  a  narrow  and  fretful  temper,  and  Diderot's 
domestic  life  was  irregular  and  unhappy.  He  sought  con- 
solation for'  chagrins  at  home  in  attach  meats  abroad,  first 
witji  a  Madame  Puisieux,  a  fifth-rate  female  scribbler,  and 
then  with  Mdlle.  Tolend,  to  whom  he  was  constant  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  His  letters  to  her  ere  among  the  most 
graphic  of  all  the  pictures  that  we  have  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  philosophic  cirelo  in  Paris.  An  interesting  contrast 
may  be  made  between  the  Bohemian  ism.  of  the  famous 
Literary  set  who  supped  at  the  Turk's  Head  with  the  Tory 
Johnson  and  the  Conservative  Burke  for  their  oracles,  and 
the  Bobemianbm  o'  the  set  who  about  the  same  time  dined 
once  a  week  at  the  Baron  D'Holbach's,  to  listen  to  the 


wild  sallies  and  the  inspiring  declamations  of  Diderot  For 
Diderot  was  not  a  great  writer ;  he  stands  out  as  a  fertile, 
suggestive,  and  daring  thinker,  and  a  prodigious  and  moat 
eloqneat  talker. 

Diderot's  earliest  writings  were  of  as  little  importance 
a*  Goldsmith'  Enquiry  into  th*  Stale  of  Polite  Leaning  or 
Burke's  Abridgement  of  Engliik  Uiitory.  He  earned  100 
crowns  by  translating  Ktanyan'si/ ittarg  of  Greta  ;  with  two 
colleagues  he  produced  a  translation  of  James's  Dictionary  of 
itf*rfiani;  and  about  theBB.madate(1746)  hepuljUshodafrta 
rendering  of  Shaftesbury's  Inquiry  Concerning  Yirive  and 
Merit,  with  some  original  notes  of  hi*  own.  With  strange 
and  characteristic  veisatility,  he  turned  from  ethical  specu- 
lation to  the  composition  of  a  volume  of  stories,  which  are 
grass  without  liveliness,  and  impure  without  wit.  In  later 
years  he  repented  of  this  shameless  work,  just  as  Boccaccio 
is  said  in  the  day  of  his  gray  hairs  to  have  thought  of  tho 
sprightlineas  of  the  Decameron  with  strong  remorse.  From 
tales  Diderot  went  back  to  the  more  congenkJ  region  of 
philosophy.  Between  the  morning  of  Good  Friday  end  tho 
evening  of  Easter  Monday  he  wrote  the  Fhiloiop/tic 
Thavghti  (1746),  and  he  presently  added  to  this  •  short 
complementary  essay  On  lit  Sufficiency  of  Natural  Religion. 
The  gist  of  these  performances  is  to  press  the  ordinary 
rationalistic  objections  to  a  supernatural  revelation  ;  but 
though  Diderot  did  not  at  this  time  pass  out  into 
the  wilderness  beyond  natural  religion,  yet  there  are  signs 
that  he  accepted  that  less  ss  a  positive  doctrine,  resting  on 
grounds  of  ita  own,  than  as  a  convenient  point  of  attack 
against  Christianity.  In  1747  he  wrote  the  Sceptk't  Wait, 
a  rather  poor  allegory — pointing  first  to  the  extravagances  of 
Catholicism  j  second,  to  the  vanity  of  the  pleasnrea  of  that 
world  which  is  the  rival  of  the  church  ;  and  third,  to  the 
desperate  and  unfathomable  uncertainty  of  the  philosophy 
which  professes  to  be  so  high  above  both  church  and  world. 
Diderot's  next  piece  was  what  first  introduced  him  to 
the  world  es  an  original  thinker,  his  famous  Letter  on  (A* 
Blind  (1749).  The  immediate  object  of  -this  short  but 
pithy  writing  was  to  show  tho  dependence  of  men's  idea*  on 
their  five  senses.  It  considers  the*  case  of  the  intellect 
deprived  of  the  aid  of  one  of  the  senses ;  and  in  a  second 
piece,  published  afterwards,  Diderot  considered  the  case  of 
a  similar  deprivation  in  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Letter 
on  Dtaf-Jfuta,  however,  is  substantially  a  digressive 
,  examination  of  some  point*  In  (esthetics.  The  philoso- 
ra  —  a*.     '    i 
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phic  significance  of  tile  two  essays  ii  in  the  advance  they 
make  towards  the  principle  of  lUlativitr.  Bat  what 
interested  the  militant  philosopher!  of  that  day  wm  an 
episodic  application  of  the  principle  of  relativity  to  the 
muter-conception  of  God.  What  makes  the  Lttttr  on  tie 
Blind  interesting  at  the  present 
in  adistinctth 
of  variability, 

ii  worth  noticing,  too,  as  an  illustration  of  the  coipprehen- 
airs  freedom  with  which  Diderot  felt  hie  way  round  any 
subject  that  he  approached,  that  in  this  theoretic  essay  he 
suggest*  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  blind  to  read 
through  the  sense  of  touch.  It  the  Letter  on  tie  Blind 
introduced  Diderot  into  the  worshipful  company  of  the 
philosophers,  it  also  introduced  him  to  the  penalties  of 
philosophy.  His  speculation  wee  too  hardy  for  the 
authorities,  and  he  was  thrown  into  tbe  prison  of 
Vinosnnes.     Here  he  remained  for  three  month* ;  then  he 


life. 

A  certain  bookaeller  had  applied  to  him  with  a  project 
for  the  tmnslntion  into  French  of  Ephraim  Chambers's 
Cyclopaedia,  Diderot  accepted  the  proposal,  but  in  his 
busy  and  pregnant  intelligence  the  scheme  became  trans- 
formed. Instead  of  a  mere  reproduction  of  Chambers,  he 
persuaded  the  bookaeller  to  enter  upon  a,  new  work,  which 
should  collect  under  one  roof  ell  the  active  writers,  all  the 
new  ideas,  all  the  new  knowledge,  that  wen  then  moving 
the  cultivated  claw  to  its  depths,  bat  still  were  compara- 
tively ineffectual  by  reason  of  their  dispersion.  His 
enthusiasm  infected  the  publisher* ;  they  collected  a 
sufficient  capital  for  a  vaster  enterprise  than  they  had  at 
first  planned;  D'Alembert  was  persuaded  to  become 
Diderot's  colleague ;  the  requisite  permission  we*  procured 
from  the  Government ;  in  1750  an  elaborate  prospectus 
announced  the  project  to  a  delighted  pnblic  ;  and  in  17S1 
the  first  volume  was  given  to  the  world.  The  last  of  the 
letterpress  whs  issued  in  1765, but  it  was  1772  before  the 
subscribers  received  the  final  volume*  of  the  plates.  These 
twenty  years  were  to  Diderot  years  not  merely  of  incessant 
drudgery,  but  of  harassing  persecution,  of  sufferings  from  the 
cabala  of  enemies,  and  of  injury  from  the  desertion  of  friends. 
The  ecclesiastical  party  detested  the  Eneydopadia,  in  which 
they  saw  a  rising  stronghold  for  their  philosophic  enemies. 
By  1TS7  they  could  endure  the  sight  no  longer.  The  snb- 
seribers  had  grown  from  2000  to  4000,  end  this  was  a  right 
measure  of  toe  growth  of  tbe  work  in  popular  influence  and 
power.  To  any  one  who  turns  over  the  pages  of  these 
redoubtable  volumes  now,  it  seems  eurpriaing  that  their 
doctrine*  should  haro  stirred  such  portentous  alarm. 
There  ia  no  atheism,  no  overt  attack  on  any  of  the  cardinal 
mysteries  of  the  faith,  no  direct  denunciation  even  of  the 
notorious  abuses  of  the  church.  Tet  we  feel  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  book  may  wall  have  been  displeasing  to 
authorities  who  bad  not  yet  learnt  to  encounter  the  modern 
spirit  on  equal  terms.  The  Encyclopaedia  takes  for  granted 
the  justice  of  religious  tolerance  and  speculative  freedom. 
Jt  asserts  in  distinct  tunes  the  democratic  doctrine  that  it 
is  the  common  people  in  a  nation  whose  lot  ought  to  be  the 
main  concern  of  the  nation's  government  From  beginning 
to  end  it  is  one  unbroken  process  of  exaltation  of  scientific 
knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  pacific  industry  on  tbe  other. 
All  these  thing*  were  odious  to  the  old  governing  classes  of 
France;  their  opirit  was  BbBolntist,  ecclesiastical, and  military. 
Perhaps  the  most  alarming  thought  of  all  was  the  currant 
belief  that  the  Encyclopaedia  was  the  work  of  au  organised 
band  of  conspirators  against  society,  and  that  a  pestilent 
doctrine  was  now  made  truly  formidable  by  the  confedera- 
tion of  its  preachers  into  an  open  league.  When  tile 
seventh   volume   appeared,   it    contained    an    article  on 


"  Geneva,"  written  by  D'Alembert.  The  writer  contrived 
a  panegyric  cm  the  pastors  of  Geneva,  of  which  every  word 
was  a  stinging  reproach  to  the.  abbes  and  prelate*  of 
Versailles.  At  the  same  moment  Helvetia's  book, 
L'Etprit,  appeared,  and  gave  a  (till  more  profound,  and,  let 
us  add,  a  more  reasonable  shock  to  the  ecclesiastical  party, 
Authority  could  brook  no  more,  and  in  1759  the 
Encyclopedia  was  formally  suppressed. 

The  decree,  however,  did  not  arrest  tbe  continuance  of 
the  work.  The  connivance  of  the  authorities  at  the  breach 
of  their  own  official  order*  was  common  in  those  timet  of 
distracted  government  The  work  -went  on,  but  with  its 
difficulties  increased  by  the  necessity  of  being  clandestine. 
And  a  worse  thing  than  troublesome  interference  by  the 
police  now  befell  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  wearied  of  shift* 
and  indignities,  withdrew  from  tbe  enterprise.  Other 
powerful  colleague*,  Turgot  among  them,  declined  to  con- 
tribute further  to  a  book  which  hod  acquired  an  evil  fame. 
Diderot  wa*  left  to  bring  the  task  to  an  end  as  he  beat 
could.  For  seven  yearn  he  laboured  like  a  slave  at  the  oar. 
He  wrote  several  hundred  articles,  some  of  them  very  slight, 
bnt  many  of  them  most  laborious,  comprehensive,  and 
ample.  He  wore  out  his  eyesight  in  correcting  proof*,  end 
he  wearied  his  son!  in  bringing  the  manuscript  of  leas  com. 
patent  contributors  into  decent  shape.  He  spent  his  days 
in  the  workshops,  mastering  the  processes  of  manufactures, 
and  hi*  nights  in  reproducing  on  paper  what  hs  had  learnt 
during  the  day.  And  he  wa*  incessantly  harassed  all  the 
time  by  alarm*  of  a  descent  from  the  police,  At  tbo 
last  moment,  when  his  immense  work  was  just  drawing  to 
an  end,  he  encountered  one  last  and  crowning  mortification  : 
he  discovered  that  the  bookseller,  fearing  the  displeasure 
of  the  Government,  had  struck  out  from  the  proof  sheets, 
after  tijey  had  left  Diderot's  hands,  all  passage*  that  he  chose 
to  think  too  hardy.  The  monument  to  which  Diderot  had 
given  the  labour  of  twenty  long  end  oppressive  yean  was 
irreparably  mutilated  end  defaced.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  avenge  annual  salary  received  by  Diderot  for  his  share 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  was  about  £\",0  sterling.  "And  then 
to  think,"  said  Voltaire,  "  that  an  arm7  contractor  make* 
£800  in  a  day]* 

Although  the  Encyclopaedia  was  Diderot's  monumental 
work,  he  is  the  author  of  a  shower  of  dispersed  place*  that 
sowed  nearly  'every  field  of  intellectual  interest  with  new 
and  fruitful  idea*.  We  find  no  masterpiece,  but  only 
thoughts'  for  masterpieces  ,-*no  creation,  but  s  criticism  with 
the  quality  to  inspire  and  direct  creation.  He  wrote  plays 
—U  Fib  Nature!  and  U  Ph-e  de  Eajiiilla—nnd  they  are 
very  iiurirnd  performances  in  the  sentimental  vein.  But  he 
accompanied  them  by  essays  on  dramatic  poetry,  including 
especially  the  Poradoxa  tur  U  Comidien,  in  which  he 
announced  the  principles  of  a  new  drama, — the  serious, 
domestic,  bourgeois  drama  of  real  life,  in  opposition  to  the 
stilted ,  conventions  of  the  classic  French  stage.  It  was 
Diderot's  lessons  and  example  that  gave  a  decisive  bias  to 
the  dramatic  teste  of  Leasing,  whose  plays,  end  hi* 
Uamburgitcht  Drantatvrffle  (I76S),  mark  so  important  an 

epoch  in  the  history  of  the  modem  theatre.    In  the 

pictorial  art,  Diderot's  criticisms  are  no  Ices  rich,  fertile,  and 
wide  in  their  ideas.  Hi*  article  on  "Beauty"  in  the 
Encyclopedia  shows  that  be  bad  mastered  and  passed 
beyond  the  metaphysical  theories  on  the  subject,  and  the 
Essay  rat  Painting  wa*  justly  described  by  Goethe,  who 
thought  ft  worth  translating;  a*  "  a  magnificent  work, 
which  speak*  even  more  helpfully  to  the  poet  than  to  the 
painter,  though  to  the  painter  too  it  is  as  a  bluing  torch." 
Diderot'*  moat  intimate  friend  was  Grimm,  one  of  the 
conspicuous  figure*  of  the  philosophic  body.  Grimm  wrote 
news-letter*  to  various  high  personages  in  Germany, 
reporting  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  of  an  and 
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literature  in  Paris,  tlien  without  »  rirj.1  m  the  capital  of  [ 
the  intellectual  activity  of  Europe.  Diderot  helped  his 
friend  it  one  time  and  another  between  1759  and  1779,  by 
writing  foe  him  an  account  of  the  annus!  exhibitions  of 
paintingi.      These  Saloni  are  among  the  moat  readable  of  all 

Eiaces  of  art  critic™.  They  have  a  freshness,  a  reality,  a 
fa,  which  took  their  readera  into  a  different  world  from 
the  dry  and  conceited  pedantries  of  the  ordinary 
virtuoso.  '  As  baa  been  said  by  Sto-Bouve,  they  initiated  the 
French  into  a  new  sentiment,  and  introduced  people  to  the 
mjatory  and  purport  of  colour  by  idea*  "  Before  Diderot," 
Madame  Necker  said,  "  I  had  never  seen  anything  in 
pictures  except  dull  and  lifeless  colouri ;  it  *■)  his  imegi 
nation  tunt  gave  them  relief  and  life,  and  it  is  almost  a 
now  sense  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  hii  genius." 

Greuze  rv  Diderot's  favonrite  among  contemporary 
artiste,  and  it  it  easy  to  see  why.  Grease's  meet  character- 
litis  pictures  were  the  rendering  in  colour  of  the  same  senti- 
ment of  domestic  virtue  and  the  pathos  of  common  life,  which 


the  life  of  men, — not  tbe  abstract  life  of  the  race,  but  the 
incidents  of  individual  character,  the  fortunes  of  a  particu- 
lar family,  the  relations  of  real  and  concrete  motive*  in  this 
or  that  special  ease.  He  delighted  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  bom  casuist  in  curious  puizle*  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
in  devising  a  conflict  between  the  generalities  of  ethics  and 
the  conditions  of  an  ingeniously  contrived  practical  dilemma. 
Mostly  his  interest  expressed  itself  in  didactic  and  sympa- 
thetic form  ;  in  two,  however,  of  the  most  remarkable  of 


«,  it  is  not  sympathetic  but  ironical  Jncqtiei 
UFattdiiU  (written  in  1773,  but  not  published  until  17S6) 
is  in  manner  en  imitation  of  Tritlram,  Shan/If  end  The 
Sentimental  Journey,  Few  modem  readers  will  find  in  it 
■my  true  diversion.  In  sirite  of  some  excellent  criticisms 
niaDersed  here  and  there,  end  in  spite  of  one  or  two  stories 
that  are  not  without  a  certain  effective  realism,  it  must  as  a 
whole  be  pronounced  savourless,  forced,  end  as  leaving  un- 
moved those  springe  of  laughter  and  of  tears  which  are  the 
common  fountain  of  humour.  JZaneaVs  Ntpkea  is  a  far 
superior  performance.  If  there  were  any  inevitable  compul- 
sion to  name  a  masterpiece  for  Diderot,  one  must  select  this 
singular  "  farce-tragedy.'1  Its  intention  La*  been  matter 
of  dispute  ;  whether  it  was  designed  to  be  merely  a  satire 
on  contemporary  manners,  or  a  reduction  of  the  theory  of 
self-interest  to  an  absurdity,  or  the  application  of  sn  ironi- 
cal clencher  to  the  ethics  of  ordinary  convention,  or  a  mere 
sotting  for  a  discussion  about  music,  or  a  vigorous  dramatic 
sketch  of  a  parasite  and  a  human  original  Then  is  no 
dispute  as  to  its  curious  literary  flavour,  its  mixed  qualities 
of  pungency,  bitterness,  pity,  and,  in  places,  unflinching 
shame! essn ess.  Goethe's  translation  (1805)  was  the  first 
introduction  of  Itameau'i  Nephew  to  the  European  public. 
After  executing  it,  he  gave  back  the  original  French  monu- 
scripf  to  Schiller,  from  whorp  be  had -it.  No  authentic 
French  copy  of  it  appeared  until  the  writer  had  been  nearly 
forty  years  in  his  grave  (1813). 

It  would  take  several  pages  of  this  encyclopedia  merely 
to  contain  the  list  of  Diderot's  miscellaneous  pieces,  from 
an  infinitely  graceful  trifle  like  the  BegrtU  on  My  Old 
Draiwxg  Goon  up  to  D'Alembert't  Dream,  where  he  plunges 
into  the  depths  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  ultimate  con- 
stitution of  matter  and  the  meaning  of  life.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  set  down  Diderot  for  a  coherent  and  systematic 
materialist.  We  ought  to  look  upon  him  "  as  a  philosopher 
in  whom  all  the  contradictions  of  tbe  time  struggle  with 
one  another  °  (Bonenkrani).  That  is  to  say,  he  is  critical 
and  not  dogmatic.  There  is  no  unity  in  Diderot,  aa  there 
wm  in  Voltaire  or  in  Rousseau.     Just  as  in 


out  aa  a  prof'^'w,*!  e-f  !ii..t  might  hate  done,  en  in  the 
speculative  piWer.it  v  Vj  the  organisation  of  mutter,  the 
origin  of  life,  tn«  e#r.p«tibi]ity  between  physiological 
machinery  and  tree  viE,  he  takes  a  certain  stand-point,  and 
follows  it  out  mors  or  !m  digresaively  to  its  consequences. 
Be  seises  an  hypothesis  and.  work*  it  to  its  end,  and  this 
made  him  the  inipirer  in  other*  of  materialist  doctrines 
which  they  bold  mora  definitely  than  he  did.  Just  a* 
Diderot  could  not  attain  to  the  concentration,  the  positire- 
ness,  the  finality  of  aim  needed  for  a  master-piece  of 
literature,  so  he  could  not  attain  to  those  qualities  in  the 
way  of  dogma  and  system.  Yet  he  drew  at  lost  to  the 
conclusion*  of  materialism,  and  contributed  many  of  its 
most  declamatory  pages  to  the  Si/dime  J*  la  Nature  of  hia 
friend  D'Holbach,— the  very  Bible  of  atheism,  as  aomo  one 
styled  it  All  that  he  aaw,  if  we  reduce  hia  opinjuns  to 
formulas,  was  motion  in  space  :  "  attraction  and  repulsion, 
the  only  truth."  If  matter  produces  life  by  spontaneous 
generation,  and  if  man  has  no  alternative  but  to  obey  the 
compulsion  of  nature,  what  remain*  for  God  to  do  t 

In  proportion  aa  these  conclusions  deepened  in  him,  tbe 
more  did  Diderot  turn  for  the  hope  of  the  race  to  virtue ; 
in  other  words,  to  such  a  regulation  of  conduct  and  motive 
as  shall  make  us  tender,  pitiful,  simple,  contented.  Hence 
hi*  on*  great  literary  passion,  his  enthusiasm  for  Richardson, 
our  English  novelist.  Hence,  also,  his  deepening  aversion 
for  the  political  system  of  France,  which  made  the  realira 
tion  of  a  natural  and  contented  domestic  life  to  hard. 
Diderot  had  almost  as  much  to  say  against  society  as  even 
Rousseau  himself.  The  difference  between  them  was  that 
Rouasjsaa  was  a  fervent  theist.  The  atheism  of  the 
Holbachiana,  as  he  called  Diderot's  group,  was  intolerable 
to  hint ;  and  this  feeling,  aided  by  certain  private  per- 
versities of  humour,  led  to  a  breach  of  what  hod  once  been 
au  intimate  friendship  between  Rousseau  and  Diderot 
(1767).  Diderot  was  still  alive  when  the  Con/tuiom 
appeared,  and  be  wo*  eo  exasperated  by  Rousseau's  stories 
about  Grimm,  then  and  always  Diderot's  intimate,  that  in 
1 783  ha  transformed  a  life  of  Seneca,  that  he  had  written 
four  year*  earlier,  into  an  Ettay  on  Vis  Reu/nt  of  Claudiai 
and  Nero,  which  is  much  less  an  account  of  Seneca  than  a 
vindication  of  Diderot  and  Grimm,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
rambling  and  inept  productions  in  literature.  Aa  for  the 
merit*  of  tbe  old  quarrel  between  Rousseau  and  Diderot, 
we  may  agree  with  tbe  Utter,  that  too  many  sensible  people 
would  be  in  the  wrong  if  Jean  Jacques  wo*  in  the  right 
Varied  and  incessant  as  was  Diderot's  mental  activity,  it 
u  not  .of  a  kind  to  bring  him  riehs*.  He  secured  none 
of  the  post*  that  were  occasionally  given  to  needy  men  of 
letters ;  be  could  not  even  obtain  that  bare  official  recogni- 
tion of  merit  which  was  implied  by  being  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Academy,  The  time  came  for  him  to  provide  a 
dower  for  hia  daughter,  and  he  saw  no  other  alternative 
than  to  sell  his  library.  When  the  empress  Catherine  of 
Russia  heard  of  his  straits,  she  commissioned  an  agent  in 
Paris  to  buy  the  library  at  a  price  equal  to  about  £1000 
of  our  mousy,  and  then  she  handsomely  requested  the 
philosopher  to  retain  the  books  in  Paris  until  she  required 


bis  imperial  benefactress  in  person,  and  he  passed  si 

months  at  St  Petersburg  The  empress  received  him 
cordially.  The  strange  pair  passed  their  afternoon*  in 
disputes  on  a  thousand  pointe  of  high  philosophy,  and  they 
debated  with  a  vivacity  and  freedom  not  usual  in  courts, 
"  Fi,  done,"  said  Catherine  one  day,  when  Diderot  hinted 
that  he  argued  with  her  at  a  disadvantage,  "  u  there  an* 
Jiferma  among  *a*1"  Diderot  returned  home  in  1771. 
Ten  yean  remained  to  him,  and  he  spent  them  in  the  nv 
acquisition  of  new  knowledge,  in  "' 
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of  a  host  of 

aboTO,  and  in  lumincumdeclamatioiuwitlihii  frisDiU.  All 
accounts  agree  that  Diderot  «m  teen  at  hia  beat  in  coo- 
venation.  "He  whoo-Jy  knows  Diderot  in  hia  writings," 
teyt  Harmon  tel,  "does  not  know  him  at  alL  YTlwa -ho 
gtew  animated  in  talk,  and  allowed  hia  thoughts  to' flow  in 
all  their  abundance,  then  ho  became  traly  ravishing.  In 
hia  writing*  ha  had  not  the  art  of  ensemble;  the  first 
operation  which  orders  and  placet  everything  wat  too  alow 
and  too  painful  to  him."  Diderp  t  himself  waa  oonaotona  of 
the  want  of  literary  merit  in  hit  pieces.  Id  trnth  he  eat 
no  high  value  on  what  ha  had  dona.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  waa  ever  alive  to  the  waste  that  circumstance 
and  temperament  together  made  of  an  intelligence  from 
which,  if  it  had  been  free  to  work  ayetemetiuelly,  the  world 
6f  thought  had  ao  much  to  hope.  He  waa  one  of  those 
simple,  disinterested,  and  intellectual!;  aterling  workers  to 
whom  their  own  personality  is  aa  nothing  in  presence  of 
the  Taat  subjects  that  engage  the  thoughts  of  their  lives. 
He  wrote  what  he  fonnd  to  write,  and  left  the  piece,  aa 
Cariyle  has  said,  "  on  the  waste  of  accident,  with  u 
ostrich-like  Indifference. "  'When  he  heard  one  day  that  a 
collected  edition  of  hit  works  was  in  the  press  at  Amsterdam, 
he  meted  the  newt  with  "  peals  of  laughter,"  so  well  did 
he  know  the  haste  and  the  little  heed  with  which  those 
works  had  been  dashed  oft 

Diderot  died  in  the  month  of  Jnly  1T81,  six  Taut  after 
Voltaire  and  Bousseau,  one  year  liter  hit  old  colleague 
DAlembert,  and  five  years  before  D'Holbach,  hia  host  and 
intimate  for  a  lifetime.  Notwithstanding  Diderofa  peal* 
of  laughter  at  the  thought,  there  ia  now  just  completed — 
nearly  a  hundred  yean  since  hia  death — an  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  collection  of  hit  writings  in  twenty  atont 
Tolumaa,  edited  by  MM.  Asearat  and  Toumeux.    (i.  uo.) 

DIDO,  or  F.i.rHi,  the  reputed  founder  of  Carthage,  waa 
the  daughter  of  Mutgo,  Belus,  or  Agenor,  king  of  lyre. 
Bbe  may  have  been  an  historical  character,  but  the  atoriea 
told  of  her  by  Justin  and  .Virgil  differ  essentially.  She 
waa  worshipped  at  Carthage,  and  as  a  deity  may  be  iden- 
tified with  Juno  Calatu,  the  Roman  form  of  the 
Phoenician  Aetarte. 

DIDOT,  the  name  of  a  family  of  learned  French  printers 
and  publishers. 

Fxuroom  Dm  or  (1689  175r>,  founder  of  the  family, 
was 'born  at  Paris.  Ho  began  basinets  as  a  bookseller  and 
printer  in  1713,  and  among  his  undertakings  was  a  collection 
of  the  travels  of  hia  friend  the  Abba  Provost,  in  30  volumes 
(1747).  It  was  remarkable  for  its  typographical  perfection, 
and  was  adorned  with  many  engravings  and  inapt 

FaiH}oiBA*DiEoiMDrDOT(173l)-lfltM),«oii  of  Francois, 
made  important  improvements  in  type-founding 
the  first  to  attempt  printing  on  vellum  paper. 

the  works  which  he  published  waa  the  famous 

of  French  classics  prepared  by  order  of  Louis  XVI  for 
the  education  of  the  Dauphin,  and  the  folio  edition  of  L'Art 
dettrtyerU*  iota, 

Pnau  Jxuooia  Dnwi  (17S2-17&5),  brother  of  the 
preceding,  devoted  much  attention  to  the  art  af  type- 

iaaued  from  hit  prose 
Ohridi  (1788). 

HntBj  Dtdot  (1765-1853),  ton  of  Pierre  Francois, 
it  celebrated  for  Lis  "  microscopic  "  editions  of  vanous 
standard  works,  for  which  he  engraved  the  type  when 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  He  waa  also  the  engraver  of 
the  aaignalt  issued  by  tbe  Constituent  and  Legislative 
assemblies  and  the  Convention. 


England  at  the  Didnt  machine. 


Fnui  Dlfiot   (1T60-16S3),  eldest  ton   of   PrancoJ* 

mbroiaa,  is  celebrated  at  the  publisher  of  the  beautiful 

Lonvre  "  editions  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Racine.     The 

Racine,  in  3  volume*  folio,  was  pronounced  in  1801  to  be 


Ambroise,  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  family  both  aa 
printer  and  type-founder.  He  invented  or  revived  the 
proceat  of  stereotyping,  coined  its  name,  and  first  made  use 
of  the  proceat  in  Kit  edition  of  Callet'a  Tablet  of  LogariiJom 
(1786),  in  which  he  second  an  accuracy  till  then  unattain- 
able, Hepnblishedatereotypededitionsof  French,  English, 
and  Italian  classics  at  a  very  low  price.  He  was  the  author 
of  two  tragedies — La  Htm*  <U  Portugal  and  La  Jfert 
rfAnxibal;  and  he  wrote  metrical  translations  from  Virgil, 
Tyrtaus,  and  Theocritus. 

Axnnotai  Finicnr  Didot  (1790-1876),  was  the  eldest 
aon  of  the  preceding.  After  receiving  a  classical  education, 
ha  spent  three  yearn  in  Greece  tod  in  the  East;  and  'on 
the  retirement  of  hit  father  in  1827  he  undertook,  in  con- 
junction with  hit  brother  Hyacinths,  the  direction  of  the 
publishing  business.  Their  greatest  undertaking  was  a 
new  edition  of  the  TktKmnu  Otcccoj  Xmjtks  of  Henry 
Stephens,  under  the  editorial  can  of  the  brothers  Dindorf 
and  M.  Hssa  (fl  vols.  1865-59).  Among  the  numerous 
important  works  published  by  the  brothers,  the  200 
volumes  forming  the  JBibliotMqut  da  otiteurt  pres,  BiUio- 
thigyt  latin*,  and  Biblioth&pte  franfaiu  deserve  special 
mention,  Ambroiia  Firmin  Didot  waa  the  first  to  propose 
(1833)  a  subscription  in  favour  of  the  Greek*,  then  in 
insurrection  against  Turkish  tyranny.  Besides  a  trans- 
lation of  Thnoydidaa  (1833),  he  wrote  the  articles 
"Estienne"  in  the  NomdU  JHagraplua  Gfoiralt,  ana 
"  Typographic "  in  the  Sue).  Mod.,  aa  well  aa  Oiuerva- 
tiotu  ear  forOugraphu  fraiupiie  (1867),  etc  In  1875 
he  published  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  monograph  on 
Aldus  sfanutina.  Bit  collection  of  MSB.,  the  richest  in 
Franca,  wee  said  to  be  worth,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  not 
leas  than  3,000,000  franca. 

DIDEON,  AnoLran  NjlPolioh  (1806-1867),  French 
arduBologiat,  waa  born  at  Hautvillera,  in  the  department  of 
Mama,  March  13,  1806.  At  first  a  student  of  law,  he 
began  in  1B30,  by  the  advice  of  Victor  Hugo,  to  apply 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Christian  archeology  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  After  visiting  and  examining  the  principal 
churches,  first  of  Normandy,  than  of  Central  and  Southern 
France,  he  wat  on  hit  return  appointed  by  M.  Gnizot 
secretary  to  the  Historical  Committee  of  Arts  and  Mono 
menta  (1835) ;  and  in  the  following  years  he  delivered 
several  eonnet  of  lecture*  on  Christian  iconography  at  the 
Bibliotheque  Hovels,  In  1838  he  visited  Greece  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  art  of  the  Eastern  Church,  both 
miUbnildingtanditamanntcripta  In  1844  he  originated 
the  Annate*  ArMologiguei,  a  periodical  devoted  to  his 
favourite  subject,  which  heedited  until  his  death.  In  16*8 
he  established  at  Paris  a  special  t*cnt»logical  library,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  manufactory  of  painted  glass.  In  the 
tame  year  he  wat  admitted  to  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
His  most  important  work"  ia  the  lamographis  Chrctiamtt, 
of  which,  however,  the  first  portion  only,  Hittoin  d*  Din 
(1843),  waa  published.  It  wat  translated  into  English  by 
E.  J.  Milliagtonv  Among  hit  other  works  may  be  men- 
tioned tbe  JfoatuI  Slconograpliii  ChrMitnm  greegve  tt 
latin*  (1845),  the  leonographit  da  Aapiteavm  du  paiait 
ducal  d*  Ytniie  (1857),  and  the  s/onmI  da  bbjtU  de  brow* 
H  d-orffwtrit  (1659).     He  died  November  13,  186T. 

DIDYMUS  of  Alexandria,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  bora 
inSOOurJl*.  Although  he  became  blind  at  the  age  o!  four, 
before  be  had  learned  to  read,  he  ancceeded  in  mastering 
the  whole  oircla  of  the  sciences  then  known ;  and  on  enter- 
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lug  the  service  of  the  church  lie  ra  placed  at  the  heed  of 
the  Alexandrian  theological  school.  Ra  died  in  394 
ot39B.  Meet  of  his  theological  works  tre  lost,  W* 
possess,  however,  ■  Latin  translation  hy  Jerome,  who  ni 
cms  of  his  pnptls,  of  hi*  Treatise  on  the  Hol*,Ghost  (Liber 
dt  Spirit*  Stmcto),  and  a  similar  translation  by  Epipuaaius 
of  bis  Brief  Oomments  on  the  Canonical  Epistles  (B,va 
£nwTatumei  in  Spitiolru  Canonical).  A  Treatise  against 
the  Manichauna  (LAer  advtrnu  ManicJunot)  is  extant  in 
the  original  Greek,  and  was  first  published  at  Bologna  in 

DIE  (Dei  Yoaationm),  tho  capital  of  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Drome,  in  France,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Drome,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Glands*,  in 
a  aride  and  fertile  plain.  The  mannfectOTM  an  woollen 
cloth,  paper,  leather,  and  silk  ;  there  it  aome  trade  in 
mules,  cattle,  and  wood;  and  the  neighbourhood  produces 
excellent  fruit,  and  the  white  wine  called  "  Olairette  de 
Die,'  The  town  wee  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and, 
previous  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1886, 
of  a  Calvinia  tic  university.    The  moat  interesting 
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of  Die  are  the  old  cathedral,  with  granite  columns  from  an 
ancient  temple  ofCybele.and  a  porch  of  the  11th  century; 
the  episcopal  palace,  the  walls,  flanked  by  towers,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  castle — all  of  considerable  age ;  the  triumphal 
arch  on  the  road  towards  Gap,  known  as  the  Torta  St 
Marcel,  portions  of  au  aqueduct,  and  other  Roman  remains. 
In  the  vicinity  are  several  mineral  springs.  The  population 
in  1873  was  8878. 

DIE  SINKING.  The  preparation  of  diea  for  stamping 
coins  and  medals  is  a  work  requiring  considerable  skill  and 
car*.  The  steel  aelected  should  be  of  moderately  fine  grain 
and  uniform  texture,  and,  whan  polished,  should  show  no 
•pots  or  patches  under  a  magnifying  glass.  Two  short 
lengths  having  been  out  from  ban  of  this,  and  forged  into 
rough-  diet,  an  next  made  as  soft  as  possible  by  careful 
annealing, — being  put  in  an  iron  pot  of  animal  charcoal, 
heated  to  a  cherry  red,  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually. 
After  being  faced  np  flatly  and  smoothly  in  a  lathe,  they 
Juss  into  the  hand*  of  the  engraver,  who  traces  upon  them 
their  appropriate  images,  obverse  and  reverse,  and  works 
these  out,  with  steel  tools,  in  intaglio.  (The  inscription  is 
generally  stamped  with  pnnchet  and  hammer.)  The  new 
matrices,  or  maternal  dies,  when,  after  repeated  Impressions 


n  clay,  ere,  and  alteration,  they  are  found 
ready  for  hardening — a  procss*  simple  enough  as  regards 
plain  steel,  bnt  here  very  critical,  seeing  that  a  delicate 
engraving  has  tn  be  kept  intact.  Each  matrix  is  first 
protected  with  a  meek,  composed  of  fixed  oil  thickened 
with  animal  charcoal,  or  of  lampblack  and  linseed  oil. 
They  sre  then  placed  face  downwards  in  a  crucible,  and 
burned  in  animal  charcoal  After  being  heated  to  a  cherry 
red,  they  are  taken  oat  with  s  pair  of  tonga,  plunged  in  a 
large  bod*  of  water,  moved  about  rapidly  till  aU  noise 
ceases,  and  left  in  the  water  till  quite  cool  If  the  matrix 
pipes  or  sings,  there  is  probably  a  crack  in  it.  The 
hardened  die  is  next  polished  and  tempered, — the  former 
by  holding  it  against  a  running  iron  diso  Mated  with  ftonr- 
emery  and  oil ;  the  latter  by  putting  it  in  water,  which  is 
gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  then  allowing  it  to 
cool  slowly,  or  by  placing  it  on  a  heated  bar  of  iron  till  it 
acquire*  a  rich  straw  colour.  To  increase  its)  strength  an 
iron  ring  may  be  shrunk  upon  it  like  a  mechanical  Jacket. 
The  matrix,  treated  as  here  described,  might  now  be  used 
to  multiply  coins  or  medals,  bnt  it  is  preferred  to  nee  it  for 
first  producing  puuchtt,  or  steel  impressions  in  relief. 
With  this  view  a  steel  block  is  procured,  softened  by 
annealing,  and  turned  in  the  lathe,  being  made  flat  at  the 
bottom  and  obtusely  conical  at  the  top.  The  block  is  put 
IB  the  bed  of  a  d'a  stamping  preu.  and  tna  matrix  bought 


down  on  it  with  force  by  means  of  the  central  sera*. 
Thus  a  copy  is  produced  in  relief  on  the  eoiiicnl  mui  ue. 
Further  strokes  mar  be  required  to  perfect  it,  and  tne 
punch  is  therefore  first  re-auueeled  (its  surface  havinit  Oeen 
hardened  by  compression),  then  replaced  in  the  prew  -  the 
matrix,  detached  from  the  screw,  is  fitted  jii  to  it.  au.i 
pressed  in  contact  by  the  descent  of  n  bluck  »f  tteel 
attached  to  the  screw.  Thus,  after  repealed  blows  au.l 
frequent  annealing,  the  impression  is  complete.!,  and  .liter 
being  retouched  by  the  engraver  is  hardened  and  tempered 
like  the  matrix.  The  matrix  is  now  laid  aside,  and  the 
punch  used  to  produce  any  number  of  si  eel  diea  byun  opera- 
tion substantially  aimilar  to  that  by  which  the  punch  itself 
was  obtained.  These  are,  of  course,  ha-iimilt/  of  the 
matrix,  and  whan  completed  are  need  fur  purpose*  of 
coinage.  Besides  coining  and  medal  ling,  dies  are  required 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  auch  es  the  lnanufecture  of 
buttons,  steel  seels,  screws,  and  ornamental  article*  of 
inolsL  calico  printing,  ens. 

DIEBrnWH-SABALXANBKT,  Ban*  K  am,  Feikdkiui 
Autos  (1766-1831),  Count  von  Diebitach  and  Nnnlon, 
Russian  Bold-marshal,  was  born  in  Silesia,  May  13,  17M5. 
Ha  entered  the  Prnssian  army  at  the  age  of  twelve  ;  but 
four  years  later,  by  the  desire  of  his  father,  a  Pnuwian 
officer  who  had  passed  into  the  service  of  Hmwis,  he  also 
did  the  same.  He  served  in  the  campaign  of  Ic'DS,  and 
waa  wounded  at  Austeriitx,  fought  at  Eylwi  and  FriedLmd, 
and  after  Frisdland  was  promoted  captain.  During  the 
next  five  years  of  peace  ha  devoted  liiiuself  to  the  study  of 
military  science,  engaging  once  more  in  activr  service  in 
the  campaign  of  1813.  Ho  distinguished  hiuwolf  by  iho 
recapture  of  Polosk ;  and  by  hie  defence  of  an  important 
poet  he  saved  Wittgenstein's  corps  in  retreat.  He  waa  now 
raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  In  conjunction  with 
General  Yorck  he  took  possession  of  Berlin,  After  the 
battle  of  Lfitsen  he  waa  sent  into  Silesia  and  took  lairi.  in 
negotiating  the  secret  treaty  of  Raicheubaoh.  Having  ili» 
tingnished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Dresden  and  Lpiiwic, 
he  waa  promoted  lieutenant-general.  In  1814  Diebitach 
strongly  urged  the  inarch  of  the  allies  on  Paris  ;  and  after 
their  entry  the  emperor  Alexander  conferred  on  him  the 
order  of  St  Alexander  Nswslri.  In  1815  he  married, 
attended  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  was  afterward*  made 
adjutant-general  to  the  emporur.     As  chief  of  the  imperial 

~  he  accompanied  the  emperor  tn  Taganrog,  and  was 
nt  at  his  death.  He  obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas,  and  was  created  baron  and  afterwnnls 
count.  In  the  Turkjxh  war  of  1838-1831)  Diebitsch  had 
the  chief  command ;  he  took  Varna,  crossed  the  Balkan, 
and  concluded  peace  at  Adrianopla.  His  passage  of  the 
Balkan  is  commemorated  by  hia  surname  Sabalkauski ; 
it  proonred  him  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  insurrection  in  Poland,  in  1830,  he  was  appointed 

the  chief  oommand.  Hia  good  genius,  however,  now 
failed  him.  After  the  battle  of  Ostroumka  he  transferred 
his  head  quarters  to  Kleckrawo,  near  Pnltnek,  where  he. 
died  of  cholera,  June  10,  1831. 

DIEPENBECK,  Abraham  tab  (1599  1GT5),  v.     ' 


complains  in  hia  letter*  that,  being  overwhelmed  with 
applications  for  apprentices'  indentures,  he  refused  to  accept 
as  <*»ef'pl^"  even  the  children  of  some  of  his  best  friends. 
Diepenbaok  waa  one  of  those  who  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  admission  to  Rnbtns's  workshop.  But  he  was 
not  one  of  the  cleverest  of  Rubens's  followers,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded, at  the  best,  in  imitating  the  style  and  aping  the 
peculiarities  of  his  master.  We  see  this  in  his  earliest 
pictures— *>  portrait  dated  1B29  in  the  Munich  Piuakothek. 
and  a  Distribution  of  Alms  of  the  as 


le  some  period  in  the  aa 
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«qHm*IWL  Yet  even  at  this  time  there  wan  momenta 
when  Diepenbeok  probably  fancied  that  he  might  take 
another  path.  A  solitary  copperplate  executed  with  hia 
own  hand  in  1630  represent*  a  peasant  sitting  under  a 
tree  holding  the  bridle  of  an  an,  and  this  is  a  minute  and 
finished  specimen  of  the  engraver's  art  which  shows  that 
the  master  might  at  one  lame  have  hoped  to  rival  the 
animal  draughtsmen  who  flourished  in  the  school*  of 
Holland.  However,  large  commissione  now  ponied  in 
upon  him ;  he  was  asked  for  altar-pieces,  subject-pieces,  and 
pagan  allegories.  He  was  tempted  to  try  the  profession  of  a 
glass-painter,  end  at  last  ha  gave  np  every  other  occupation 
for  the  lucrative  business  of  a  draughtsman  and  designer 
for  engravings.  Most  of  Diepenbeck's  important  can- 
vaaee  are  in  Continental  galleries.  The  best  are  tho 
Marriage  of  8b  Catherine  at  Berlin,  and  Mary  with  Angela 
Wailing  over  the  Dead  Body  of  Christ  in  the  Belve- 
dere at  Vienna,  the  first  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the 
artist's  still,  the  second  a  picture  of  mora  energy  and 
feeling  than  might  be  erpected  from  one  who  knew  more 
of  the  outer  form  than  of  the  spirit  of  Rubens.  Then  we 
have  a  fine  Entombment  at  Brunswick,  and  St  Francis 
Adoring  the  Sacrament  at  the  museum  of  Brussels,  Clelia 
end  I  ar  Nymphs  Flying  from  the  Presence  and  Pursuit  of 
Poreenna  in  two  examples  at  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  Neptune 
and  Ampbitrite  at  Dresden.  In  all  these  compositions 
the  drawing  and  execution  are  after  the  fashion  of  Rubens, 
though  inferior  to  Rubens  in  harmony  of  tone  and  force  of 
contrasted  light  and  shade.  Occasionally  a  tendency  may 
be  observed  to  imitate  the  style  of  Vandyck,  for  whom,  in 
respect  of  pictures,  Diepenbeok  in  hia  lifetime  was  fre- 
quently taken.  Bat  Diepenbeok  spent  much  leas  of  hia 
leisure  on  canvases  than  on  glass-painting.  Though 
he  failed  to  master  the  secrets  of  gorgeous  tinting,  which 
were  lost,  apparently  for  ever  in  the  16th  .century,  ha 
waa  constantly  employed  during  the  best  years  of  hia 
life  in  that  branch  of  hia  profession.  In  1630  lie  finished 
forty  scenes  from  the  life  of  Bt  Francis  of  Paula  in 
the  church  of  the  Minimee  at  Antwerp.  In  1644  ha 
received  payment  for  four  window*  in  Bt  Jacques  of 
Antwerp,  two  of  which  are  still  preserved,  and  represent 
the  Virgins  to  whom  Christ  appears  after  the  Resurrection. 
The  windows  ascribed  to  him  at  St  Gudulo  of  Brussels  are 
now  proved  to  have  been  exeonted  from  the  cartoona  of 
Theodore  van  Thuldeu.  On  the  occasion  of  hia  matricula- 
tion at  Antwerp  in  163B-9,  Diepenbeok  was  registered  in 
the  guild  of  Bt  Luke  as  a  glass-painter.  He  resigned  hia 
membership  in  the  Artist  Club  of  the  Violette  in  1542, 
apparently  because  he  felt  hart  by  a  valuation  then  made 
of  drawings  famished  for  copper-plates  to  the  engraver 
Pieter  de  Jode.  The  earliest  record  of  hia  reeidenoe  at 
Antwerp  is  that  of  his  election  to  the  brotherhood  (Soda- 
litSt)  "of  the  Bachelors"  in  1634.  It  is  probable  that 
before  this  time  ha  had  visited  Boms  and  London,  aa 
noted  in  the  work  of  Houbraken.  In  1636  ha  waa  made 
a  burgees  of  Antwerp.  He  married  twice,  in  1637  and 
1632.  Hisdeath  took  place  in  December  1670,  and  his 
funeral  was  celebrated  at  St  Jacques  of  Antwerp  on  the  31st 
day.  of  that  month. 

Consult,  besides  earlier  authorities,  the  Antwerp  Llggirtn. 

DIEPPE,  a  seaport  town  of  Franca,  at  the  head  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Beine-Infenenre,  38 
nulse  north  of  Bouan  and  120  north-west  of  Paris  by  rail, 
in  49°  50'  35"  N.  let  and  1*  6'  9"  E.  long.  It  lies  at  the 
month  of  the  River  Arques,  in  a  hollow  of  the  coast, — the 
main  part  of  the  town  being  on  the  west  aide  of  the  river, 
and  the  anborb  of  Pollet  on  the  east  Its  principal  street 
stretches  for  about  a  mile  along  the  shore,  sod  terminatea 
in  the  west  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  cliff,  whioh  is  surmounted 
by  acaatle  of  the  15th  century,  now  employed  aa  barracks. 


The  whole  town  has  a  modern  aspect ;  ita  streets  are  wide 
and  regular,  and  its  houses  mostly  built  of  brink,  13m 
principal  building  is  the  church  of  Bt  Jacques,  which  waa 


t.  Church  sfaWKtMi.  *  Fnwstut  Chmdh 

founded  in  the  13th  century,  but  consists  In  gool  measure 
of  considerably  later  workmanship,  and  has  in  some  portions 
been  restored  in  the  present  century ;  the  main  entrance 
(of  the  14th  century)  and  the  Ango  chapel  are  worthy  of 
special  remark  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  church  of 
■St  Bemi  (1622-1640),  the  town-house,  the  hospital,  the 
theatre,  and  the  enmatartts]  college  which  preserves  some 
fragmonta  of  Ango's  mansion.  As  the  chief  town  of  an 
arrondissement,  arid  an  important  seaport,  Dieppe  is  the 
seat  of  alarge  number  of  pnblic  office*,  tta  harbour,  which 
has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  present  century,  ia  pro- 
tected by  two  piers,  admita  vessels  of  600  tons  burden,  and 
has  a  large  floating  dock.  There  is  regular  steamboat  com- 
munication with  England,  the  passage  to  Nawhavsn  being 
accomplished  in  about  sis  hours.  The  general  bade  of  the 
town,  both  export  and  import,  ia  extensive ;  and  it  carries 
on  ship-buildini  rope-spinning,  cooperage,  watchmaking, 
and  s  remarkable  manufacture  of  articles  in  ivory  and  bone, 
which  dates  from  the  16th  century.  The  tobacco  factories 
alone  employ  upwards  of  1000  work  people,  Oysters  in 
large  numbers  are  fattened  in  the  retttmt  da  cfvittti ;  and 
the  fishermen  of  Pollet  are  among  the  main  providers  of 
the  Parisian  markets.  Ever  since  the  time  of  the  duchess  of 
Jlerry  (whose  favourite  residence,  the  motion  Quaumilla,  ia 
still  pointed  ont)  the  town  has  been  a  fashionable  watering- 
place  ;  and  in  1S57  a  huge  bathing  establishment  waa 
erected  after  the  model  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  so-called 
Jsrdin  Anglais,  the  Cours  Bourbon,  and  the  cliffs  are  the 
principal  promenades ;  and  the  castle  of  Arques,  the  Manoh- 
d'Ango,  the  abbey  of  St  Victor,  and  the  ancient  camp, 
locally  known  ns  la  citi  des  Lima,  are  the  most  interesting 
objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  Population  in 
1851,  16,216  ;  and  in  1873,  19,767. 

ly  be  safely  asserted,  on  the  intimity  of  its  asm*,  that 
owed  III  origin  to  »  bud  of  Korsum  adventurers,  who 


Dieppe  owed  lis  origin  to  »  bud  of  K 

found  Its  ''diop'' or  Inlet  suitable  for  their  ships.  Its  first  oast.. 
in  probably  built  in  11S8  by  Henri  II.  of  England,  and  it  was 
oonnted  *  plic*  of  some  importance  when  Philip  Xngostna  attacked 
itinllSK.  ByFJchnrdL  of  Eiifilind  it  wm  beitovwl,  in  111*7,  on 
the  archbishop  of  Bonan  in  return  for  certain  territory  In  the 
neighbourhood  o<  the  episcopal  dty.  In  IMS  it  wis  plundered  by 
the  English,  but  it  soon  recovered  from  the  blow,  and  ia  unite  of 


t  IS  honored  Its  1 


■  Petit  Dieppe  in  1 


dy  great,  sad 

of  Guinea  in  1SSS,  and 
A  siege  undertaken  in 

Lonii  XL,  ud  the  day  of  the  deliverance  eontlnaod for  centuries  to 
be  celebrated  by  s  greet  prsessshm  sad  miracle  plays.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  J«B  century  we  nod  Paimenticr,  a  native  of  the 
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a.  Aneo,  ra  able  to  b] 
[t.  Inhabiteula  la  gr 
Reformed  mlijiion .-  sad  they  mi  uku  the  lint  to  u 
Bony  17,  vho  luiil  oue  ofhijpnat  battles  it  the  nt 
Tillage  of  An;noL     Few  at  the  dtua  at  Prmiw  mflmd 


B  1870  til]  Jol/  1871. 
Baa  Fierce  Pillon,  Bceutil  gtu4rat  da  idiu,  *t,  rfmut 
in  auaitooli  it  fJiippt,  Dirrppe,  1700 ;  Vital,  Hirtoirt  di  Ittfjija, 
18(1  i  CoolitL  La  iftita  di  VarrrmdiKimnt  it  Ditppt,  18eB-18W, 
■ud  Saltrit  DiiffOim,  IBS!  ;  Jitlta  Hardy,  La  Dirppoit  an  Ouinfc 
n  ISSe.  1831 ;  AMliiie,  La  Antivrnta  m  ainmiqvu  it  la  vi/Udi 
.— _k;„i.„ — J--nionljtol«»,Bid 


DIES,  Chbibtoph  Alert  (1766-1823),  was  bom  at 
Hanover,  and  learned  the  rudiments  of  ait  in  hit  native 
place.  For  one  year  he  itndied  in  the  academy  of 
Duaseldarf,  end  then  be  started  at  the  age  of  twenty  with 
thirty  ducats  in  hi*  pocket  for  Borne.  There  he  established 
hii  domicile,  and  lived  s  frugal  life  till  1796.  Copying 
pictures,  chiefly  by  Salvutor  Rosa,  for  a  livelihood,  hia  taste 
ted  bini  to  draw  and  paint  from  nature  in  Tivuli,  Albano, 
and  other  picturesque  place*  in  the  vicinity  of  Borne. 
Naples,  the  birthplace  of  hia  favourite  master,  he  viaited 
more  than  once  for  the  same  reasons.  In  this  way  he 
became  a  bold  eieoutant  in  water  colour*  and  in  oil, 
though  ho  tailed  to  acquire  any  originality  of  hia  own. 
Lord  Bristol,  who  encouraged  him  a*  a  copyist,  predicted 
that  be  would  be  a  second  Balvntor  Boa*.  But  Diss  waa 
not  of  the  wood  which  nuke*  original  artist*.  Bod  dot 
other  disqualifications,  he  bad  necessities  which  forced 
him  to  give  up  the  great  career  of  an  independent 
painter.  David,  then  composing  hie  Moratii  at  Home, 
wished  to  take  him  to  Pari*.  Bat  Die*  had  reason*  for 
not  accepting  the  offer.  He  Waa  courting  a  young  Roman 
whom  be  subsequently  married.  Meanwhile  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Volpato,  for  whom  be  executed 
numerous  drawings,  and'thi*  no  doubt  suggested  the  plan, 
which  he  afterward*  carried  out,  of  publishing,  in  partner- 
ship with  Hechan,  Bernhardt,  and  Frananhcls,  the  series 
of  plate*  known  a*  the  CMtctia*  dt  rsses  pittomqua 
it  Malic,  published  In  72  sheet*  nt  Nuremberg  in  1799. 
With  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  Die*  naturally  lost  the 
power  of  concentration.  Other  nausea  combined  to  effect 
hi*   talent.    In   1767   he  swallowed   by  mistake   thrae- 

rrtar*  of  en  ounce  of  lugar  of  lead.     Mis  recovery  from 
poison   wub  alow  and  incomplete,     Hia  return  to 
Osrmany  we*  hastened  by  it     He  had  hoped  that  the  air 

_i    i.i_    _.u ._    _-IJ     ;nnu»    hi.    h—ltk        it. 


»  of  hi*  brash  a*  a  landscape  painter,  and  on  that 
of  hi*  pencil  or  graver  a*  a  draughtsman  and  eteher.  But 
instead  of  getting  better  as  he  had  hoped,  hi*  condition 
became  worse,  end  he  even  lost  the  use  of  on*  of  hi*  hands. 
In  this  condition  be  turned  from  painting  to  music,  and 
spent  bis  leisure  hour*  in  the  pleasure*  of  authorship.  He 
did  not  long  survive,  dying  at  Vienna  in  1822,  after  long 
nam  of  chronic  suffering.  From  two  picture*  now  in  the 
Belvedere  gallery,  and  lrom  numerous  engraved  drawings 
from  eho  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli.  we  gather  that  Die*  was 
never  destined  to  rise  above  a  respectable  mediocrity.  He 
followed  Solvate*  Rosa's  example  in  imitating  the  manner 
of  Clauds  Lorraine.  But  Salvator  adapted  the  style  of 
Clandc  -rhilst  Die*  did  no  more  than  copy  it 

DHHT.  a  town  and  lortrett  of  Belgium,  in  the  province 
ot  Brabant,  and  tne  arroiuliseeaunt  of  Loin,  w  situated 


on  the  Demer.  38  mile*  E.  by  K.  of  Brutsols.  The  mauu- 
factored  are  hats,  leather,  stocking*,  beer,  and  spirits 
It  was  token  from  the  French  by  Marlborough  in  I70S 
and  recaptured  the  eame  year.  The  fortifications,  which 
replace  the  old  ramparts  and  wails,  were  couuueuced  in 
1837,  and  finished  in  186'3.  Tito  population  in  18u'6  was 
7661. 

DIET  (German.  Sathttug).  The  origin  of  the  Herman 
Diet  Is  to  be  sought  in  the  national  assembly,  which  was  a 
common  institution  of  the  Teutonic  race.  From  the 
earliest  recorded  time*  we  find  Wl  leading  qneation*  lirxt 
discussed  by  tha  chiefs  and  then  referred  to  the  assembly 
of  the  clan  or  tribe,  in  which  every  freeman  had  a  voice, 

The  earlieat  Diet*  of  the  German  or  Holy  Roman 
Empire  were  assemblies  in  which  the  monarch  deliberated 
with  hi*  subject*  on  the  common  interest*  of  the  empiru. 
Originally  all  members  were  bound  by  their  feudal  tenure 
to  be  present,  end  if  absent  they  not  only  forfeited  their 
vote  but  were  liable  to  fine.  Thus  the  Diet  we*  a  feudal, 
not  a  representative,  Parliament.  A*  by  degree*  the  feuda- 
tories of  the  emperor  turned  into  independent  sovereigns, 
the  Diet  became  nothing  more  than  a  congress  of  prince*. 
The  emperor,  instead  of  presiding  in  person,  was  represented 
by  a  delegate  called  principal  commisaarius,  and  the  princes 
sent  envoy*,  the  right  of  suffrage  being  no  longer  poraonal, 
but  attached  to  certain  territories  or  districts. 

At  first  the  emperor  was,  in  theory  at  least,  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  ;  a  candidate  was  ehoaen  by  the  chief 
men,  and  their  nominee  approved  by  the  people.  Thu*  we 
read  that  at  the  election  of  Conrad  II.  00,000,  and  at  that 
of  Lothalre  IX  60,000  persona  were  present.  In  time  this 
custom  of  nominating  toe  emperor  grew  into  an  established 
right,  which,  under  the  name  of  premutation,  was  arrogated 
by  the  chief  prince*  of  the  empire.  Thus  the  chief  func- 
tion of  tbe  Diet,  the  choice  of  an  emperor*  became  the 
prerogative  of  a  few  of  ita  most  powerful  member*,  who 
claimed  the  right  not  only  of  election  but  of  deposition. 
Thu*  ulSSSAdolphu*  of  Nissan  wssdepoted,  and  Albert 
of  Austria  chosen  in  hi*  stead.  The  right  of  the  elector* 
and  the  forms  and  rules  of  election  were  defined  and  settled 
by  the  famous  instrument  of  Charles  IV.  known  aa  tha 
Golden  Bull,  1366. 

The  Diet  consisted  of  three  bodies,  who  met  and  voted  U 
separate  college*,— (1)  the  electoral  collage,  (3)  tbe  princes 
of  the  empire  spiritual  and  temporal,  (3)  the  free  imperial 

1.  In  a  law  of  Otho  IV.  (1208),  we  find  the  right  of 
electing  an  emperor  vested  in  tbe  electoral  college  of  seven. 
These  consisted  of  three  spiritual  princes — the  archbishops 
of  Hentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne, — and  four  secular  elector* 
— the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg.  Thi 
former  sat  as  recognised  head*  of  the  German  church. 


united  with  the  county  palatine  its  right  was  transferred  to 
Bohemia. ;  that  of  Swebia  tit,  on  the  accession  of  Frederick 
(who  by  hit  election  was  incapacitated  from  voting),  dele. 
gated  to  Brandenburg,  and  by  it  retained ;  and  probably 
that  of  Frsnconia,  was  for  similar  reason  forfeited  (see 
Dunham.  Qtrmantc  Empire,  L  216). 

3.  The  princes  of  the  empire  had  in  all  other  respect*, 
save  that  of  electing  an  emperor,  tbe  earn*  right*  aa 
tha  duke*  or  electors.  They  consisted  of  the  archbishop 
of  Selrburg,  20  bishops,  4  abbot*,  and  3  piebendarie*, 
and  of  44  temporal  pnnce*,  though  thu  number  was  after- 
ward* largely  augmented.  Of  these  several,  such  aa  the 
archduke  of  Austria,  and  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and 
burgundy,  were  in  rank  and  power  more  than  equal*.  Of 
tbe  elector*. 
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3.  The  free  imperial  cities  formed  a  college  dividud 
Into  two  benches, — the  Swebian,  with  37  cities,  and  the 
Rhenish,  with  14.  They  first  appear  at  the  Diet  wider 
Hsury  VIL,  but  their  position  was  not  recognized  till  the 
pence  of  Westphalia.  The  power  exercised  bj  this  muni- 
cipal cQQHtituBQt  of  the  Diet  was  'small  and  strictly 
limited.  Only  what  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  electors 
end  princes  could  be  submitted  to  th  i  college  of  cities  for 
their  sanction.  The  lower  nobility,  the  knights  of  the 
empire,  end  the  commons  were  unrepresented. 

Each  college  voted  separately  ;  when  the  three  colleges 
agreed,  the  decree  oc  rtcea  of  the  Diet,,  as  it  was  called, 
was  submitted  to  the  emperor  for  his  ratification ;  but  the 
emperor  had  no  power  to  modify  it,  and  no  resolution  which 
affected  the  general  interests  of  the  empire  could  be  passed 
without  the.  approbation  of  the  Diet 

Besides  extraordinary  meetings,  the  Diet  was  regularly 
convened  twice  a  year.  At  the  spring  session  the  general 
business  of  the  empire  waa  discussed,  laws  were  passed, 
alliances  concluded,  rebels  proscribed,  and  grants  of  fiefs 
confirmed.  The  autumn  session  was  occupied  with  finance 
and  attended  only  by  dukes,  caunts,  and  officers  of 
administration.     From  1663  the  Diet  met  at  RegensrjuiK, 

From  (he  end  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  the  power  of  the 
Diet  steadily  declined.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  while 
confirming  the  rights  of  the  Diet  as  against  the  emperor,  at 
the  some  time,  by  recognizing  the  territorial  independence 
of  the  German  princes,  so  limited  the  province  of  the 
federative^  assembly  that,  to  quote  the  words  of  Frederick 
the  Great,' the  Diet  became  "  a  mere  shadow,  a  congress  of 
publicists  more  basted  with  forms  than  things,  like  dogs 
who  bay  the  moon." 

The  most  important  Diets  were  the  following  : — 
HOC  Miiutz.  Henry  IT.  deposed  on  motion  of  bis  eon. 
IIM,  yianlrfort.     Conrad  murenddrei  Saiony  to  Henry  the  Lion. 

npeiisl  Oliiunbrr 


TheC 
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1186.  Worms.     Private  defiance  forbidden,  and 

ntablisliod. 
1521.  Worm*.     Edict  ajninrt  Lathe 
1520.   Spires.      Choice  of  religic       " 


1628.  Spire*.     Edict  of  Won 


to  the 

.-,. .'-anscted. 

1580.  Augsburg.     Tbs  confenii 

1800.  Reseniburg.     Napoleon'*   , 

of  the  empire.     Francis  II.  raigni  Imperial  crow 
18*8.  FranMott.     Ficst  Diet  of  Germanic  confederation. 


DIETETICS.  The  application  of  science  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  continuous  demands  of  the  body  for  nutriment 
aims  mainly  at  three  objects — Health,  Pleasure,  and 
Economy.  They  are  rarely  inconsistent  with  one  another, 
but  yet  require  separate  consideration,  as  under  varying 
circumstances  each  may  claim  the  most  prominent  place  in 
our  thoughts. 

Influence  of  DUt  upon  SealA. 

The  influence  of  diet  upon  the  health  of  a  man  begins 
at  the  earliest  stage  of  his  life,  and  indeed  is  then  greater 
than  at  any  other  period.  It  is  varied  by  the  several 
phases  of  internal  growth  and  of  external  relations,  and  in 
old  age  is  still  important  in  prolonging  existence,  and 
rendering  it  agreeable  and  useful. 

Diet  in  Ity'iaeg. — No  food  has  as  yet  been  found  so 
suitable  for  the  young  of  all  animals  as  their  mother's 
milk.  And  this  naa  not  been  from  want  of  seeking. 
Dr  Brouzet  (Sur  I Education  midieinaU  da  Enfant*, 
i.  p.  165)  has  each  a  bad  opinion  of  human  mothers,  that 
he  expresses  a  wish  for  the  state  to  interfere  and  prevent 
them  from  suckling  their  children,  lest  they  should  com- 
municate immorality  and  disease  I  A  still  more  determined 
pessimist  was  the  famous  chemist  Tan  Helmont,  who 
thought  life  had  been  reduced  to  its  present  shortness  by 
our  inborn  propensities,  and  proposed  to  substitute  bread 
boiled  in  beer  and  honey  for  milk,  which  latter  ha  calls 


"  brute's  food."  Boron  Liebig  hat  followed  tho  lead  with  si 
"Food  for  infants,"  in  the  prescription  for  which  half 
Ounces  and  quarter  grains  figure  freely,  and  vhich  has  to 
be  prepared  on  a  slow  fire,  and  after  a  few  minutes  boiled 
well  And  after  all  not  nearly  such  a  close  imitation  of 
human  milk  is  made  as  by  the  addition  to  fresh  cow's  milk; 
of  half  its  bulk  of  soft  water,  in  each  pint  of  which  has 
been  mixed  a  heaped  up  teaspooniul  of  powdered  "  snn.nr 
of  milk  "  and  a  pinch  of  phosphate  of  bine.  Indeed,  in 
default  of  these  cheap  chemicals,  the  milk  and  water  alone. 
when  fresh  and  pure,  are  safer  than  an  artificial  com  pound 
which  requires  cooking.  And  experience  shows  that  the 
best  mode  of  administering  food  to  the  young  is  also  that 
which  is  most .  widely  adopted  throughout  wann-bloodoil 
nature,  namely,  in  a  fresh,  tepid,  liquid  state,  frequently, 
and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

Empirical  observation  is  fully  supported  in  these  deduc- 
tions by  pbTsiologicsl  and  chemical  science,  Milk  con- 
tains of — 

Water 88  par  cent 

Oleaginous  matter  (cream  or  butter) 8      „ 

NitrogHiont  matter  (clieese  and  tlbumen) „    4      „ 

Hydrocarbon  (sugar) i\    „ 

Saline  matter  (phosphate  of  lime,  oblorida  of 
•odium,  iron,  ia.) i    „ 

These  are  at  ones  the  constituents  and  the  proportions 
of  the  constituents  of  food  suited  to  a  weakly  rapidly- 
growing  animal.  The  large  quantity  of  water  makes  it 
pass  easily  through  the  soft  absorbent  walls  of  the  digestive 
canal,  and  the  complete  suspension  in  an  alkaline  fluid  of 
the  finely  divided  fst  and  nitrogenous  matter  introduce 
more  of  them  than  could  bo  effected  were  they  in  a  solid 
form.  The  fat  is  tho  germ  of  new  cellular  growth,  and  tlis 
nitrogenous  matter  is  by  the  new  cells  formed  into  flesh. 
which  is  doubling  its  bulk  monthly.  The  phosphate  of 
lime  is  required  for  the  hardening  bones,  the  chloride  of 
sodinm  and  the  iron  for  the  daily  increasing  amount  of 
blood  in  circulation.  Milk  may  be  Hid  to  be  still  alive  an 
it  leaves  the  bresst  fresh  and  warm,  and  quickly  becomes 
living  blood  in  the  infant's  veins.  A  very  slight  chemical 
change  is  requisite.  Its  frequent  adminiatratian  iss 
demanded  by  the  rapid  absorption,  and  the  absence  of 
regular  meals  prevents  the  overloading  of  the  daBoati  young 
stomach  with  more  than  it  can  hold  at  ones), 

The  wholesomeet  nutriment  for  the  first  six  months  ia 
milk  alone.  A  vigorous  baby  can  indeed  bear  with  ini- 
ponity  much  rough  usage,  and  often  appears  none  the 
worse  for  a  certain  quantity  of  farinaceous  food;  bat 
the  majority  do  not  get  habituated  to  it,  without  an  exhibi- 
tion of  dislike  which  indicates  rebellion  of  the  bowels. 

To  give  judicious  diet  ita  fair  chance  the  frame  must  be 
well  protected  from  the  cold;  and  just  in  proportion  as  tie 
normal  temperature  of  the  body  ia  msanJaWl  so  does 
growth  prosper,  aa  ia  satisfactorily  proved  by  'experiments 
on  the  young  of  the  lower  animals. 

It  ia  only  when  the  teeth  are  on  their  way  to  the  front, 
as  shown  by  dribbling,  that  the  parotid  glands  secrets  sn 
active  saliva  capable  of  digesting  bread  stuffs.  Till  then 
anything  but  milk  must  be  given  tentatively,  and  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  means  of  education  for  its  future  mode  of 
nutrition.  Among  the  varieties  of  such  means,  the  most 
generally  applicable  are  broth  and  beef  tea,  at  first  pure, 
and  then  thickened  with  tapioca  and  arrowroot  Chicken 
soup,  made  with  a  little  cream  and  sugar,  serves  saa  change. 
Baked  flour,  biscuit  powder,  tops  and  bottoms,  should  all 
have  their  turn ;  change  is  necessary  in  the  imperfect 
dietary  which  art  supplies,  and  for  change  the  etotrtseli 
should  be  prepared  by  habit 

The  consequences  of  premature  weaning  are  insidious. 
Tho  external  aspect  of  the  child  is  that  of  health,  its  muscle* 
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■m  strung,  but  the  bones  do  not  harden  in 
if  it  bin  to  walk  ita  limbs  give  way,  and  it 


a  proportion,  and 

..,, d  it  ii  aaid  to  bo 

suffering  from  rachitis  or  "rickets." 

These  consequences  follow  in  other  animals  m  surely  u 
in  the  human  race ;  and  in  them  it  ru  possible  to  make 
the  experiment  crucial.  A  gentleman  named  Guorin  aet 
himself  to  find  if  he  could  produce  rickets  at  will.  He 
took  ft  number  of  poppies  in  equally  good  condition,  and 
having  let  them  suckle  for  s  time,  he  suddenly  waaned  half 
of  them  and  fed  them  on  raw  meat,  a  fare  which  at  first 
thought  would  seam  the  most  suitable  for  carnivorous  animals. 
N-vertheleea,  after  ft  short  time,  those  which  continued  to 
take  the  mother's  milk  had  grown  strong  and  hearty, 
whilst  those  which  had  been  treated  with  ft  more  substantial 
dietary  pined,  and  frequently  threw  np  their  victuala,  then 
their  limbs  bent,  and  at  the  end  of  about  four  Uwflu  they 
showed  all  the  symptom*  of  confirmed  rickets.  From  these 
experiments  we  most  conclude  that  the  rachitis  depended 
mainly  on  the  derangements  of  nutrition  brought  on  by 
improper  diet  A  diet  which  ie  taken  at  a  wrong  season 
may  fairly  be  called  improper.  For  carnivore,  it  is  flesh 
before  the  age  of  suckling  has  paased ;  for  herbivore  (sod 
an  experiment  bearing  on  the  point  baa  been  made  on  pigs), 
it  is  vegetable  feeding  begun  when  they  ought  to  be  at 
the  teas,' 

The  time  for  weaning  should  be  fixed  partly  by  the 
child's  age,  partly  by  the  growth  of  the  teeth.  The  trouble* 
to  which  children  are  subject  at  this  crisis  are  usually 
gastric,  such  as  are  induced  by  summer  weather;  therefore 
at  that  season  the  weaning  should  be  postponed,  whereas 
in  winter  it  should  be  hurried  forward.  The  first  group  of 
teeth  nine  times  out  of  ten  consists  of  the  lower  central 
front  teeth,  which  may  appear  any  time  during  the  sixth  and 
seventh  month.  The  mother  may  then  begin  to  fflmfaini 
the  number  of  suckling  times;  and  by  a  month  she  can 
bare  reduced  them  to  twice  a  day,  so  as  to  be  ready  when 
the  second  group  makes  its  way  through  the  upper  front 
gums  to  cut  off  the  supply  altogether.  The  third  group, 
the  lateral  incisors  and  first  grinders,  usually  after  the 
first  anniversary  of  birth  give  notice  that  solid  food  can  be 
chewed.  But  it  is  prudent  to  let  dairy  milk  form  a  eon' 
eiderablo  portion  of  the  fare  fall  the  eye  teeth  are  cut, 
which  seldom  happens  fill  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth 
month.  At  this  period  children  are  liable  to  diarrhoea, 
convulsions,  irritation  of  the  brain,  rashes,  and  febrile 
catarrhs.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  advisable  to  resume  ft 
complete  milk  liiot,  and  sometimes  ft  child's  life  has  been 
saved  by  its  reapplication  to  the  breast.  These  means  are 
meet  feasible  when  the  patient  ia  accustomed  to  milk; 
indeed,  if  not,  the  latter  expedient  ia  hardly  possible. 

Diet  nt  Childhood  and  Youth.— At  this  stage  of  life 
the  diet  must  obviously  be  the  beat,  which  ia  a  transition 
from  that  of  infancy  to  that  of  adult  age.  Growth 
ir  not  completed,  but  jet  entire  nrrander  of  every 
'  I  to  the  claim  of  growth  ia  not  possible,  nor 
Moreover  that  abundance  of  adipose 
>rve  new  growth,  which  a  baby  can  bear,  ia  an 
to  the  due  education  of  the  mnaclei  of  the  boy 
or  girL  The  supply  of  nutriment  needs  not  to  be  ao  con- 
tinuous as  before,  but  at  the  same  time  should  be  more 
frequent  than  for  the  adult  Up  to  at  least  fourteen  or 
fifteen  veers  of  age  the  rule  should  be  four  meals  a  day, 

The 


_taritr  the  body  then  reaches   involves  a 

and  enlargement   of    the    bones    and  cartilages,  and 

g  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  in  healthy 


a,  CKa^H  JfttiMfc  vol.  ill  p.  *8<,  W  adit 


«fttthful  care  bestowed  upon  their  diet  Three  full  meals  a 
day  are  generally  sufficient,  and  the  requirements  of  moutal 
training  may  be  allowed  to  a  certain  extent  to  modify  the 
attention  to  nutrition  which  has  hitherto  beeu  paramount 
"it  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  changes  iu  figure  and 
internal  organ*  are  not  completed  fall  several  years  bare 
seed,  and  that  they  involve  increased  growth  and  dsmaud 
—II  supplies.  As  less  bulky  food  is  need,  care-  should  be 
taken  that  it  is  sufficiently  nutritious,  and  habits  should  be 
acquired  which  conduce  to  making  the  must  of  it  for  the 

_..■ of  strength, 

bouaneas  of  food  depends  on  diyaMAlUy  tuul 
ccnamtmiio*.  Food  is  digestible  when  it  yields  readily 
its  constituent*  to  the  fluid*  destined  for  their  reduction  to 
absorbable  chyme.  It  is  more  or  less  concentrated,  accord- 
ing as  a  given  weight  contains  more  or  leas  matter  capable 
of  supporting  life.  The  degree  in  which  they  possess  these 
qualifications  Doited  constitutes  the  absolute  nutritive 
value  of  alimentary  matters. 


ground  up  by  the  teeth,  remain  unused,  while  fluids  and 
sauufluids  lead  the  van  of  digerfanlae.  The  tissues  of  young 
vegetables  and  young  animals  are  for  this  reason  more 
digestible  than  old  specimens.  It  is  desirable  also  that 
the  pott  siortflH  rigidity,  which  lasts  several  day*  in  moat 
instances,  should  nave  merged  into  softness  before  'the 
meat  is  cooked,  or  should  have  beau  anticipated  by  cooking 
befo-e  the  flesh  is  cold.  In  warm  climate*  and  excep- 
tionally warm  weather  the  latter  course  is  the  preferable. 
The  dietician,  especially  when  the  feeding  of  the  young  is  in 
question,  will  prefer  those  methods  of  culinary  prepara- 
tion which  most  break  np  the  natural  cohesion  of  the  viands. 
And  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  force  of  ooheaion  acta  in  all 
direction*,  and  that  it  ia  no  advantage  for  an  article  to  be  late- 
rally friable  if  it  remain*  ttringy  ma  longitudinal  direction. 

SWt  interposed  between  the  component  part*  of  food 
diminishes  its  digestibility.  It  is  the  interstitial  fa! 
between  the  fasciculi  of  muscular  fibre  In  beef  which 
renders  it  to  young  persons  and  to  dyspeptics  leas  digestible 
than  mutton. 

A  temperature  above  that  of  the  body  retards  digestion. 
Heat,  which  ia  digested  by  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach, 
has  time  to  cool  before  it  gets  then ;  but  farinaceous  food, 
which  depends  for  its  conversion  into  chyme  on  the  salivary 
glands,  suffers  ft  serious  loss  if  by  reason  of  being  too  hot 
it  cannot  avail  itself  of  the  saliva  supplied  by  the  mouth. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  temperature  much 
above  that  of  the  body  eraeks  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

Excessive  concentration  impair*  digestibility.  The  prin- 
cipal nmdinin  by  which  nutriment  is  carried  through  the 
absorbent  membrane  of  the  digestive  canal  is  water. 
There  is  no  doubt  it  passes  more  rapidly  by  endosmoai* 
than  anything  else.    Tho  removal,  then,  of  water  is  an  injury 


to  viands,  and  drying,  salting, over-frying,  overcasting,  ar 
even  over  boiling  renders  them  less  soluble  in  the  digestive 
juices,  and  so  less  nnkitkoa.  A  familiar  illustration  of 
this  may  be  taken  from  eggs.  Let  an  egg  be  lightly  boued, 
poached  in  water,  custarded,  or  raw,  and  the  stomach  even 
of  an  invalid  can  bear  it ;  but  1st  it  be  baked  in  a  pudding 
which  requires  a  hot  oven,  or  boiled  bard,  or  otherwise 
aubmitted  to  a  high  temperature  lor  a  prolonged  period, 
and  it  becomes  a  tasteless,  leathery  substance,  which  can 
be  of  no  more  use  in  the  stomach  than  so  much  skin  or 
knur.  It  is  obvious  then  that  it  ia  mainly  in  a  commsrcial 
point  of  view  that  article*  of  diet  can  bo  called  nntritious  in 
proportion  tothcir  concentration.  About  this  there  can  be 
no  question ;  nrfl*;  adulterated  from  the  pump  ia  worth  ao 
much  leas  than  pure  nilk,  and  a  pound  of  beef  steak 
sustains  s  man  longer  than  •  pint  of  Teal  broth. 


medicine.  Then  are  not  ■  few 
the  mom  of  the  aennana  in  ta*  w»r  o?  1870  to  th*  .... 
eanied  and  eerily  prepared  food  annulled  to  them  by  the 
muBage-maker*  of  Berlin.  Concentration  of  viands 
carried  to  excess,  *o  u  to  be  likely  to  effort  the  health,  n 
•null j  made  nuinif eat  by  a  diminution  in  the  Mention  of 
wine  and  it*  condensed  condition ;  whit*,  on  the  other  head, 
if  dilation  iH  needlessly  gruat,  the  notion  of  the  " " 
excessive.    Now  the  si" 

lower  specific  gravity,         ... 

adults.     If  h  it  found  to  equal  in  deneity  the  M 

full  growth,  or  if  it  ia  observed  to  be  voided  but  rarely,  the 

Beak  ahonld  be  made  more  bulky,  or  *   " 

W  not  to  overload  " 


notion  of  thekidneyai 

g  persons  ia  natnrslly  o 


This  i 


lute  apmtuing 
Thd  habit  of  ta 


variety  of  freeh  green  vegetables  haa  t_ 
tnge  of    preventing    that    tendency  to   i 

nanti   of  acurvy   which   ia    not  naoonm w 

youth*  nourished  mainly  on  animal  food. 
or  friability  of  the  gums  ia  one  of  the  fin*  signs  or 
thu.  If  the  month  bleed*  after  the  application  of  a 
tooth  brush,  the  nee  of  freeh  vegetable*  at  every  meal 
ahonld  be  enforced. 

The  yonngere  peonlierly  liable  to  be  affected  by  potaona 
eonveyed  in  fluid*.  Their  sensitive  frame*  absorb  quickly, 
and  quickly  torn  to  evil  account  *nch  substances,  even 
when  diluted  to  an  extent  which  nuke*  them  hermleaj  to 
adult*.  The  water  therefore  with  which  famine*,  and  still 
more  with  which  aehool*  an  supplied,  ahonld  be  carefully 
subjected  to  anarytin.  Wherever  a  trace  of  load  is  found, 
means  ahonld  be  adopted  to  remove  the  eouice  of  it;  and 
organfe  product*  ahonld  hava  their  orunc  dearly  aetounted 
tor,  and  all  ponribQitv  of  sewage  oontamination  excluded. 
These  preeantioni  are  laaential,  in  spite  of  the  grown-up 
portion  of  the  honeehold  having  habitually  need  the  water 


occasionally  conveying  fever,  and  In  ao 
the  peasantry  can  hardly  en*  be  got  t 

-«-■"'--•'-> '■  -*'*io*taiaof 


ie  part*  of  Ireland 

. _jI  to  take  tt  H  raw* 

rhii  ia  quite  imapettive  of  wis  itata  of  the  cattle  which 
furnish  it;  no  oaaea  of  dianaan  thus  communicated 
have  ever  been  traced  home  to  eick  now*.  It  ie  pro- 
bably always  due  either  to  adulteration  with  dirty  water, 
or  to  the  vessels  being  washed  in  that  dangeroua  medium, 
or  to  their  being  exposed  to  air  loaded  with  clement*  of 


Up  to  the  period  of 
Vine  ahonld  be  allowed  only  during  illneea  and  the  expreoe 
attendance  of  a  medical  adviser.  It*  habitual  consumption 
by  healthy  children  hantena  forward*  the  criau  of  puberty, 
eiaaaa  growth,  and  habituates  them  to  the  artificial  sensa- 
tion induood  by  aloohoL 

Ditjvr  BoWf  Labavr,— It  seems  certain  that  the  old 
theory  of  Liebig,  which  attribnted  the  whole  of  the 
fame  exhibited  in  moaculer  movement*  to  " 
muaoular  tissue,  ia  untenable.  Than  ii 
the.  material  wtdfaad,  that  ia  to  ■  aay, 
carried  away  at  nma  and  other  nitroganona  aaaneajaaaa.  to 
generate  ao  much  force,  aa  meaanrad  by  the  method 
of  Jool*.  On  the  other  hand,  Traube  goea  too  far  when 
ha  would,  make  cot  that  in  the  performance  of  muscular 
work  the  metajnorphoaia  of  the  organised  constituents  of 
■jnfcentQi  theme  ie  not  involved,  and  that  non-ni trogenoua 
titpttTiurr  alone  an  oousumed.  The  prolonged  f eats  of 
walking  performed  by  the  pedestrian  Weston  in  1870  vaetb/ 


1TICB 

._. excreted  of  these  element*  of  th* 

urine  which  an  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  niuecle  and 
a  formed  by  the  destructive  aennulatioo 
t,  and  the  phosphate*  whoa*  main  source 
j  wen  each  nearly  doubled  during  and 
shortly  after  the  extraordinary  attain  upon  thoee  parte  of 
the  body.     As  might  be  expected,  th*  machinery  wean 
......     >       ' '* -Jerwora^andreo^iireetobe. 

i  *nhnnoed   quantity  of  new 
'    Tib  power  of  npa" 
Ie  nitrogeaoaa  foe 
iced  whenever  t 


or  it  will  be  w 


of  railway*  ia  Sicily,  the  progre**  waa  n 
by  the  alack  work  doce  by  the  Sicilian  navvies  on 
with  that  got  through  by  the  English  gang*,  luo  former 
took  scarcely  any  meat,  preferring  to  am  the  wage* 
expended  by  their  comrades  in  that  way.  The  idea 
oeonmd  to  the  contractor  of  paying  th*  men  partly  in 
money  and  partly  in  meat ;  and  the  reanlt  wee  a  marked 
Inane**)  in  the  amount  of  work  executed,  which  waa 
brought  nearly  up  to  the  British  average.  A  mixed 
diet,  'with  an  increase  in  the  proportionate  quantity  of 
meat  when  extra  corporeal  exertion  ia  inquired,  i*  the 
"the  moat  economica),  for  all  aorta 


It  ia  aheolntely  oeaeutial  that  the  fleshly  machinery  for 
doing  work  should  be  continuously  replaced  by  flesh  food, 
a*  it  becomes  worn  out     Nitrogenous  aliment  after  a  few 


nhasBJsnl  changes  replace*  the  lost  muscle  which  haa  pasted 


»  corroded  boihrplsto  or  thinned  piston. 


"stimulus"  to  augmented  mnaouler  action.  Taken  ii 
digestible  form  during  exertion,  it  allows  the  exertion  to 
be  continued  longer,  with  greater  ease  and  let*  consequent 
rrhaiurK".  According  to  the  testimony  of  soldiers 
eijwrimeaUlly  put  through  forced  marchee  of  twenty  mile* 
a  day,  with  load*  of  half  a  hundredweight  each,  "meet- 
estraot "  bean  away  the  palm  from  the  other  reputed 
stimnl*nt*oomrnc«uyec«up*Tedwichit(vii.,ram  and  coffee). 
"It  doe*  not  put  a  *pirit  into  yon  for  a  few  mile*  only, 
bat  haa  a  lasting  affect;  if  I  wen  ordered  for  continn- 
ous  marching,  and  had  my  choice,  I  would  certainly 
take  th*  meat  extract,"  said  an  unprejudiced  sergeant  to 
Dr  Parke*,  who  waa  the  conductor  of  the  experiment* 
alluded  to* 

When  the  continuous  repair  of  the  muscular  machinery 
la  fully  •scored,  the  production  of  heat  and  force  ia  meet 
readily  provided  for  by  vegetable  aliment,  by  reason  of  the 
hug*  proportion  of  carbon  which  it  contains.  In  sasign- 
ing  their  phyticfafieel  function*  to  the  several  sorts  of  food, 
nearly  all  the  lilimam  of  begetting  active  force  ahonld  ap- 
parently be  ascribed  to  the  solid  hydrocarbons,  starch  and 
fat,  by  their  conversion  into  carbonic  acid.  It  i*  not 
nacaaaary  to'be  eoqnsintod  with  every  step  of  the  process, 
which  m  tee  body  we  confeseodly  ere  not,  to  eppreciato  the 
argument     It  ia  clearly  important  that  these  element*  of 


diet  should  be  furnished  in  ■ 
digestible  form.  In  additions  to  diet  made  in  aaawMi 
of  aaaMnanxtl  bodily  work  not  only  should  the  stimulus 
of  animal  food  be  attended  to,  but  the  bulk  of  starch  and 
fat  ia  the  rations  should  b 


>B*Ilihnnff*M'inD,liI*iii(<i1)M.a,Un     Th. 

I itnl  sfini  ■ilslaslnni  In  Hut  iimltl  itsrls*  rwt  tai  nh 

Use  of  17  to  10,  paMpaofa  scfd  10  lo  10,  Hms  II  to  10,  *a. 

*  tSs*s*i*n*t*/»siw^«*elw««vswMt*WJ*l*aaie  Q—e*t*tf 
18T*, hli.  PsaW  sLD.,  Professor  at  HJIIUbv  tTygka*  la  the 
Arsrr  aMUl  UdwgL     Lcodeu,  1BT6. 
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tribnton  of  force  • 

"Tnining"  for  athletic  sport,  it  bind  on  the  principle* 
above  enunciated.  The  usual  time  allotted  to  it  is  mi 
weeks,  and  the  objects  to  be  attained  in  thii  period  may  be 


Tht  first  ia  aimed  at  by  considerably  adding  to  the  daily 
amount  of  nitrogenous  and  by  dhainilfaag  *"•"— irnr  and 
liquid  food,  and  prodding  that  it  should  be  so  oonenmed 
u  to  be  folly  digested.  The  aeoond  and  third  «e  secured 
by  gradoajy  increasing  the  demands  made  upon  the 
■melee,  till  they  hm  bunt  to  exert  at  will  all  the  powers 
of  which  they  are  capable,  and  for  aa  long  a  period  ai  the 
eatnrel  rti  nctnre  of  the  individual  frame  permit*.  «  Wind' 
■  improTed  by  choosing  as  pert  of  the  training  an  mamas*, 
■ich  u  running,  which  can  be  sustained  only  when  the 
respiratory  and  eircnlating  organs  do  their  dnty  fairly. 

Aa  an  example,  the  Oxford  system,  of  training  for  the 
milliner  boat-races  may  be  cited.     It  may  be  oonsii* 
typical    regimen    for    folly    developing  a  young 
1    *'""*   "is  demands  of  an  aztnoi 


eorporeal  powers  to  fulfil  the ._  _ _ _.„„|j 

exertion,  a  standard  which  may  bo  modified  according  to 
the  orcumabances  for  which  the  training  ia  required.     It  it 


A  Daft  Training. 


BnsUutste.30 

liBrdse  in  fonnoou 


tstl 


t  10. 


Meat,  beef  ormatton 


VetstaUss,  nam 

Bssr,  ess  pint.. 

About  6  o'clock  start 
for  the  rrftr,  and 

mum,  the  need 
fnoteaing  with,  the 
■tnngth     of     the 


Not  eotmjdltoTT. 
Asnttleeapoeeilde. 


.  Omit  only  racora. 


Crest  only  r 
Hot  always  adhered 


1  This  la  well  IHutnrnlad  by  s  remarkable  fiat  performed  on 
tie  Greet  Weatan  BaUwar la  ta* STOmer  of  187*  It  was  sacae- 
<mj  to  shift  the  rails  from  the  broad  to  the  narrow  gangs  oa 
spaards  ot  S00  mllee  ot  permanent  war  within,  a  fortnight.  The 
t»k  ™  snonL.nu,  for  the  Great  Western  ia  ess  oT  the  few  Engllah 
ttaswsesc  raus  sis  bald  down  bj  bohs  setsnd  Into  tat*.  aUtbast 
lad  to  ba  anaenwwd  and  replaced  after  removing  tba  heavy  rail  two 
reel.  About  SMO  bhd  wsn  employed,  wsatrta*  double  Urns,  some- 
tunaa  from  4  in  tha  morning  till  I  at  night;  and.  wmsaat  ana  being 
ski  or  drank,  tbs  j  accomplished  tha  work  Is  the  proscribed  time. 
Da  nhame  for  generating  msacukr  power  wsa  Una.  Tba  mea  were 
tatted  along  the  Mm,  so  ss  not  to  waste  their  etrenfth  by  coming  and 
eotag,  sad  theybreoaU  wtthtaseabasaa,  bread,  caea*>,  ooooa,  it,  to 
provide  their  sanel  meal,  at  asaal  ttmsa.  Bat  they  had  as  beer,  ran 
Uoobol  la  aar  form.  A  pound  and  a  half  of  ostmaal  sad  half  a 
fond  of  sagas  waa  allowed  aitra  to  sash  man  dalljr.  and  for  every 
peg  ot  n  a  eosk  was  provided.  The  fast  thing  dons  in.  tbs  morning 
wee  to  hraaktaat  ;  and  than  the  nook  and  his  caldron  staRsd  along  tha 
lb.  tfll  water  waa  loond  aarraaiaat ;  a  ■rsplses  of  rtonas  wu  built, 
sad  las  pa  boDeiL     Ostmosl  eras  than  sprinkled  Into  It  with  sngar, 


The  Cambridge  systam  differ*  very  alightlr,  and  in 
nsither  is  any  exaggerated  severity  of  discipline  enforced, 
while  some  latitude  ia  permitted  to  peculiarities  and  a  with 
for  Tanety,  and  plenty  of  tima  ia  left  for  business  and  social 
Mterconrsa.  OtherpUn.areobjectionable.frominvolving, 
without  any  correepondingadTantagejaconiplBte  departure 
from  the  nanal  habits  of  the  educated  classes.  For 
instance,  according  to  Olatpor,  dinner  it  to  be  at  noon,  with 
only  a  light  tea  afterwards,  and  no  anpper.  Then  a 
country  walk  of  four  or  five  miles  ia  to  be  taken  before 
breakfast,  and  two  hours  row  afterwards,  and  another  hard 
row  between  dinner  and  tea.*  "  Etonehenge,"  again, 
require*  the  time  between  breakfast  and  dinner  to  be  apent 
entirely  on  billiards,  skittles,  quoits,  rowing,  and  running, 
in  spite  of  another  hour's  row  being  prescribed  at  S  p.n. 
He  also  requires  the  aspirant  for  athletic  honoura  to  steep 
between  10  end  11  hours.*  Only  profeeaionsla  will  carry 
out  such  rules,  and  even  they,  do  not  either  benefit  their 
health  or  lengthen  their  lives  by  tha  aacrifica.  For  it  ia 
notorious  that  "over-training''  leads  to  ■  condition  of 
system,  in  which  the  sufferers  describe  themselves  aa 
"  fallen  to  pieces.''  The  most  peculiar  symptom  is  a  sodden 
loos  of  voluntary  power  after  exertion.  It  it  sometimes 
called  "  fainting,"  but  there  is  no  lose  of  sense,  and  it  ia 
quickly  relieved  by  liquid  food.  It  it  to  the  pathologist  a 
timely  warning  of  that  consequence  of  overstrained  muscle 
which  constitutes  paralysis  scriptorum,  turner's  palsy,  and 
blacksinith's  palsy,  and  which  result*  in  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  red  muscular  fibre.  To  get  and  to  keep  its  health  a 
muscle  neede  a  constant  alternation  of  active  contraction 
and  rest,  and  an  enforced  protraction  of  either  one  or  the 
other  leads  to  the  loss  of  vital  properties.  The  limb* 
of  an  Indian  fakir,  voluntarily  held  in  a  strained  posture, 
or  those  of  a  bed-ridden  invalid,  arc  equally  apt  to  become 
useless.  Overtrained  parsons  are  also  Liable  to  a  languor 
and  apparent  weakness,  which  It  found  on  s»aminatinn  to 
depend  on  an  excessive  secretion  of  urea  by  the  kidney*. 
Such  arc  not  the  results,  however,  of  the  training  adopted 
at  the  universities,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  con- 
stitution ia  strengthened,  the  intellect  sharpened,  and 
life  lengthened.  Dr  John  Morgan  (f/nioeriiiy  0or»,  187S), 
hat  collected  statistic*  of  the  subsequent  health  of  those 
who  have  rowed  in  the  university  race*  since  1829,  and 
he  Ends  that,  whereat  at  twenty  yean  of  age,  according 
to  Fan's  life  tablet,  avenge  expectation  of  survival  ia  forty 
yean,  for  these  oarmen  it.is  forty-two  yean.  Moreover,  in 
the  cases  of  death,  inquiry  into  its  causes  exhibits  evidence 
of  good  constitutions  rather  than  the  contrary,  the  causes 
consisting  largely  of  fevers  and  accidents,  to  which  the 
vigorous  and  active  an  more  exposed  than  the  sick.     And 


id  esrrtsd  mod 
d  to  tba  panting  months. 
1  by  experience  tba  Impor- 


and  thorcnghly  well  boUed  un  thin  graal  * 
"  shoot  tor  drink  "  was  heard,  bnckrts  wan 

ritn  amall  panaflda*  to  oonvey  the  liquid  to  tbs  p 

T»  ma  liked  It  axoasdlniiy,  and  leaf     ■ 

uca  of  having  It  wall  cooked. 

ratea,  who  oonfdden  the  culinary  preparation  ot  oatmeal  ptisan  m<  im- 
portant that  In  a  abort  treatlae  Oa  He  TVnraHwI  of  Annie  Diimm  ha 
devotes  to  It  the  only  cookery  ndpa  ha  haa  inserted  in  his  verkt, 
Hs  deurlbea  how  It  la  to  be  boilad  till  It  oan  nellno  longer  (ao  that 
it  may  awell  no  moiw  in  tha  stomach),  how  It  la  to  be  settled  and 

'rained  (thnogh  a  coarea  anilandar),     He  Mumll"  "  •-'■-■•  ■— 
ifc  people  bat  ha  would  have  bean  the  list  1> 

isnoed  physiologists   In  tl  

_lort  pnascaa  tba    asms   e ..   _..., _.    ,..   . 

aadinarai  aasaSTtaar},  Its  chlsf  dsagwrs  rrtof  to  raw  of  ta 


•  Arttds  "Boat-Haoine,"  to  DrieM  Iturai  aprii.  W\ 
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it  it  not  «t  the  expense  rf  ft,  ^j  ttllt  ^  ^  ;,  ^, 
wtod,  foe  this  roU  of  athletes  ia  adorned  with  the  names  of 
bishops,  poets,  queen's  counsel,  Ac. 

Training  greatly  increases  tbo  vital  capacity  of  the  chert. 
so  that  much  more  air  can  be  blown  in  and  ont  of  the 
longs,  and  with  greater  force,  than  previously.  And  this 
vital  capacity  endnne  fonger.than  the  other  improvement! 
It  i»  evidence  of  the  permanent  elaaticity  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue,  and  an  efficient  protection  against  asthma, 
emphysema,  and  other  degenerations  of  the  organ  of 
breathing. 

Indigestion,  sleeplessness,  nervous  indecision,  palpi t&lioi 
of  heart,  and  irregularity  of  bo<vels  disappear  under  train- 
ing; but  if  they  exist,  the  regimen  should  be  entered  upon 
nth  more  than  usual  caution. 

An  important  modification  of  training  is  that  which 
con  templates  the  reduction  of  Cosfelehcs  (g  o) 
which  baa  increased  to  the  extent  of  interfering  with 
comfort  and  preventing  active  exercise.  If  an  exhausting 
amount  of  muscular  effort  U  enforced,  the  digestion  of  meat 
fa  interfered  with,  while  at  the  same  time  there  still  goes  on 
tlie  absorption  of  »uch  fat  as  is  unavoidably  present  in  the 
victuals,  so  that  tho  muscles  and  nerves  lose  strength,  while 
the  adipose  tissue  grows.  Besides  this,  if  by  violent  means 
the  weight  is  worked  down,  then,  to  keep  it  down,  those 
violent  means  must  be  persisted  in ;  and  if  they  be  neglected 
for  more  interesting  occupations,  the  burden  rapidly  increases 
to  a  greater  debTee  than  aver.  Many  uncomfortably  obese 
persons  are  very  nctiva  in  mind  "and  body,  and  could  not 
add  to  their  moseular  exercise  without  risk  of  harm. 

Begimen,  then,  fa  more  essentially  important  to  them 
than  to  other  trainers,  and  they  will  probably  be  more 
induced  to  attend  to  it  if  they  understand  the  principles 
on  wliicn  it  fa  based.     This  fa  simply  to  exclude  from  the 
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nerve  functions  i 
phosphorus  exhit 
renewal  of  the  ne 


a  blunted,  and  a  lease 

a  a  temporary  check  in  the  wear  and 

■a  tisane.     The  "  vital  capacity  "  of  the 

by  the  spirometer,  fa  reduced,  ahowinn- 

diminished  oxidation  of  the  blood. 
The  effect  on  a  healthy  man  of  taking  with  a  meal  such 
a  quantity  of  fermented  liquor  as  puts  him  at  ease  with 
himself  and  the  world  around,  without  untoward  exhikra- 


bill  of  fare  all  those  articles  which  contain  fat  or  which  by 
the  chemical  actions  of  the  digestive  viscera  may  be  con- 


may  be  con- 
the  following  rules  may 


a  digeati ' 

verted  into  fat 

For  the  reduction  of  corpnlt ^, 

be  observed  for  a  three  weeks'  course 

it  7,  rub  the  body  well  ivirh  hiw.halr  em™,  hive  ■  gold 

"     ' ""' ipeaair.     Breakfast  ( alone)  at  t 

in  (cutting  off  the  1st  and  akin), 
ibler  of  slant  and 


butt,  and  tills  a  she 


of^fcTmuthL 

oat  cake,  a  tumbler  of 


t,  Dutch 


paittT,  bat 


with  a  slice  of 


lefat 


,  Spliaoh,  haricots,  or  any  other  green  .——.,.*  .^,  w 
but  no  potatoes,  made  dishes,  or  met*.  A  jelly,  or  a  lemon  ■ 
water-ice,  or  a  toast  apple,  must  sumce  in  their  nbuw.  Take  claret 
and  water  at  dinner,  and  one  glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira  afterwards. 
TL-im.. 1.    „.  .   „.i.    : ,,  tjwrn  fa  ^^  to  thi 

ig,  when  practicable,  is  the 


extent  of  inducing  penpiratiol 
best  form  In  which  to  take  it. 

Ssveu  or  sight  pounds  ii  u  itmoli  as  it  i*  prudent  to  lose  during 
the  three  ws.Es.  If  this  loss  i.  sjrived  at  sooner,  or  indeed  l.ler 
the  ssTsra  parts  of  the  tmtnuat  may  be  gradually  omitted, 
bnt  it  is  strongly  iscemmended  to  modify  the  general  habits  in 


s  parts  of  the   tree  I 

it  is  strongly  iscommends, 

denes  with  the  principle  of  taking 

possible  of  fat  and  sugar,  or  of  substances  n 

and  sustaining  tin  roapiratory  function.     By  this  means  the  weight 
may  be  giaduslly  reduntd  for  a  few  months  with  ssfsty. 

Small  quantities  of  dilute  alcoholic  liquids  taken  with 
meals  slightly  increase  the  activity  of  the  renewal  of  the 
nitrogenous  tissues,  mainly  muscle ;  that  is  to  any,  there  fa 
■  more  rapid  reconstruction  of  those  parts,  as  fa  shown  by 
the  augmented  formation,  of  urea  and  the  sharpened 
appetite.  Life  la  foliar  and  more  complete,  old  flash  fa 
removed  and  food  appropriated  te  new  flesh  somewhat 
more  quickly,  than  when  no  alcohol  fa  ingested.  There 
appeals  to  be  a  temporary  rise  in  the  digestive  powers 
of  the  stomach,  which  is  probably  the  initiative  act     The  I 


around,  without  untoward  exhtlara- 
-™,  _„  „™  ^  „ear  of  the  nervous  system,  especially 
that  part  employed  in  emotion  and  sensation.  Just  as 
often,  then,  aa  the  test  for  food  fa  raised  to  its  normal 
standard  by  a  little  wine  or  beer  with  a  meal,  the  moderate 
consumer  is  as  much  really  better  as  he  feels  tho  better  for 
it  Where  the  food  fa  as  keenly  enjoyed  without  it,  the 
consumption  of  a  stimulant  fa  useless.  But  alcohol  fa 
not  a  source  of  force,  and  its  direct  action  fa  an  arrest  of 
vitality. 

■Dse*  for  Mental  Work,-  -An  expression  of  Buchnera— 
"  No  thinking  without  phosphorus"1 — has  gained  an  un- 
happy notoriety.  Strictly  speaking,  it  fa  a  groundless 
assumption,  for  we  cannot  say  that  intellectual  being  may 
not  exist  joined  to  any  form  of  matter,  or  quite  independent 
of  matter.  We  certainly  do  not  know  enough  of  the  sub- 
ject to  lay  down  such  a  negative  statement.  And  if  it 
be  held  to  mean  that  the  amount  of  phosphorus  naming 
through  the  body  beam  »  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
thought,  it  U  simply  a  misstatement.  A  captive  lion, 
tiger,  leopard,  or  hare  assimilates  and  parts  with  a  greater 
amount  of  phosphoms  than  a  hard-thinking  man  .  while 
a  beaver,  noted  for  its  powers  of  contrivance,  excretes  so 
little  phosphorus  that  chemical  analysis  cannot  f"^  it  in 
the  excreta.  All  that  the  physiologist  fa  justified  in  assert- 
ing is  that  for  the  mind  to  energise  in  a  living  body  that 
body  must  be  kept  living  np  to  a  certain  standard,  and  that 
forthe  continuous  renewal  of  life  a  supply  of  phoephatu  salts 
ia  required.  The  same  may  be  said  with  equal  justice  of 
water,  fat,  nitrogen,  chloride  of  sodium,  oxygen,  eVo. — Tim 
phosphates  are  wanted  indeed,  bnt  wanted  by  pinches, 
whereas  water  fa  required  by  pailfuls.  A  few  days 
withent  water,  or  a  few  minutes  without  oxygen,  will  ter- 
minate the  train  of  consciousness.  The  practical  points 
taught  us  by  physiology  are  that  for  the  integrity  of 
thought  integrity  of  the  nervous  tissue  is  requisite,  and 
for  the  integrity  of  the  nervous  tisane  a  due  quantity  of 
such  food  ss  contains  digestible  phoaphatic  aalta. 

The'  most  perfect  regimen  for  the  healthy  exercise  of 
thought  fa  such  as  would  be  sdvfaed  for  a  growing  boy, 
viz.,  frequent  small  supplies  of  easily  soluble  mixed  food, 
so  as  to  furnish  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutriment  without 
overloading  the  stomach,  or  running  the  risk  of  generating 
morbid  half-assimilated  products.  For  it  fa  essential  to 
the  intellectual  direction  of  the  nervous  system  that  it 
should  not  be  oppressed  by  physical  impediments.  The 
presence  iu  the  stomach  or  blood  of  imperfectly  assimilated 
nutriment  impedes  its  functions  in  close  proportion  to 
their  amount,  so  that  not  only  the  constituents,  but  the 
mode  of  administering  food,  must  come  into  the  calculation. 
"  Btplttvl  venter  nets  itvdd  libenler  *  fa  set  old  proverb,  the 
application  of  which  saves  many  a  brain  and  many  a 
stomach  from  being  worked  against  the  grain.  Beat  from 
brain-work  for  twenty  minutes  before  meals,  entire 
ebetinenoe  from  it  during  meals,  and  rest  again  till  the 
weight  has  passed  from  the  stomach,  are  essential  to  the 
reconcilement  of  psychical  exertion  wtth  bodily  health. 

The  physiology   of  the   action  of  alcohol  has  a  very 

important  bearing  on  the  physical  management  of  the 

mental  functions.    Alcohol  has  tho    power  of  curbing, 

resting,  and  suspending  all  the  manifestations  of  the 

1  Ohne  Hiosphor  ketn  Oadsaka,     Kiafi  \md  Staf,  sect  133, 
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nsrvous  ayatsm,  no  thai  we  fwl  its  inllaimia  on  dot 
thoughts  sooner  than  on  any  other  put  of  tile  system. 
Sometimes  it  brings  them  mora  completely  under  our 
command,  control*  and  atnndins.  them  ;  more  often  it  con- 
fuses or  disconnects  them,  and  then  break*  off  our  power 
over  thniti  altogether.  When  e  man  has  tiled  himself  hy 
intellectual  exertion,  a  moderate  quantity  of  alooholio 
MunttUm  taken  with  food  acts  aa  an  enasethetio,  stays  the 
wear  of  the  system  which  it  going  on,  and  allows  tho  nerve 
force  to  be  tamed  to  the  doe  digestion  of  the  meaL  But 
it  moat  "Do  foUowed  by  reat  from  toil,  and  ie  in  eeaence  • 
part  of  the  earns  treatment  which  include*  rest — it  i*  an 
artificial  rest  To  continue  to  labour  and  at  the  tame  time 
to  take  en  anesthetic  ia  a  physiological  inconsistency.  The 
drag  merely  blunte  ths  useful  feeling  of  weariness,  and 
prevents  it  front  acting  as  a  warning.  There  ia  no  habit 
more  fatal  to  a  literary  man  than  that  of  taking  stimulant* 
between  meala ;  the  vital  power*  go  on  wearing  oat  more 
end  more  without  their  cry  for  help  being  perceived,  and 
in  the  end  break  down  irrevocably. 

Aa  to  quantity,  the  appetite  for  solid  food  ia  the  safest 
gaide.  If  a  better  dinner  or  rapper  ie  eaten  when  it  fa 
accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  fermented  liquor,  that 
is  the  amount  moat  suitable  ]  ill  worse,  then  an  excess  ia 
committed,  however  little  be  taken. 

The   aim  of  the  diet  should   be  (to  quota  the  worde 


o  the  mind,  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
country's    liberty,  when  it  shall   require  from  hearts   in 
sound  bodies  to  stand  and  cover  their  station*" 

It  ia  especially  when  the  mind  of  genioa  ia  over- 
shadowed by  the  dark  cloud*  of  threatened  insanity,  of 
hypochondriasis,  or  of  hysteria,  that  a  rational  mode  of  life 
preserve*  it.  Nothing  bat  daily  exercise,  temperate  meals, 
and  a  punctual  observance  of  regular  houra  of  neat  and 
study  could  have  kept  burning  tfca  flickering  reason  in  poor 

Aa  regards  the  proper  quantity  of  alcohol  that  may  be 
used  the  two  following  question*  naturally  occur— How  ia 
a  man  to  know  when  ha  has  had  enough  I  and  what  are 
the  sign*  of  too  much  t  The  ancient*  used  to  wear  dark 
red  or  purple  engraved  genu,  which  they  considered  preser- 
vatives against  exceaa,  and  called  them  A/uBvmoi, 
"  sober-stones, "  "  amethysta."  The  name  ia  now  limited 
to  the  violet  rock  crystal,  but  in  early  times  it  waa  applied 
to  several  other  stones,  out  in  intaglio,  and  worn  on  the 
augers  at  festive  gatherings.  So  long  aa  the  wearer  could  de- 
cipher the  minute  works  of  art  they  bore,  he  had  not  reached 
■   -"-"**  is  she  appreciation  of 

sf 

in  knows  he  has  exceeded  and  must  stop  at  once.  In 
short,  the  safest  rule  is  that  when  there  ia  a  consciousness 
of  any  psychical  effect  at  ell  beyond  that  of  satisfaction  at 
the  relief  of  bodily  weariness — ench  a  satisfaction  as  is  felt 
■       dby 

a  of  daily  life,  and  "  for  the 
■ore  should  be  taken.  Each  fresh  drop  is  a  step  down- 
wards to  the  evil  results  of  alcohol.  But  to  the  practiser 
of  daily  temperance,  (estiva  occasions  are  safe  and  may 
be  beneficial.  A  man  may  fsom  time  to  time  keep  up 
without  harm  the  above  mentioned  sense  of  satisf  action 
by  good  and  digestible  wine  in  good  company  without  fear 
of  getting  drunk  or  failure  of  health,  if  he  makes  it  a  law 
to  himself  to  stop  as  aeon  aa  he  experiences  any  hurry  of 
ideas  or  indintinntnees  of  the  scutes. 

Did  of  Jfotisn. — During  pregnancy  aa  much  care 
should  be  taken  not  toga*  too  fat  as  is  taken  by  an  athlete 


training  for  a  nee.  The  ralee  for  modified  training 
explained  above  will  afford  hints  on  the  subject,  but  it  is 
not  desirable  to  cany  the  process  so  far. 

Than  is  a  temptation  at  this  time  to  increase  the  usual 
albwEaM  ii  SiJmjlaji  :  s!»hol  ia  taken  between  meals  to 
overcome  the  nausea  snd  depression  incident  to  the  state  of 
body.  And  by  this  mistaken  expedient  the  nausea  gradu- 
ally becomes  dyspeptic  vomiting.  On  leaving  it.  off  the 
sickness  oeneee.  A  mother  should  also  remember  that 
nearly  ell  the  alcohol  aha  consumes  mixes  with  her  blood, 
which  now  iaone  with  the  blood  of  the  faros." 

During  lactation  the  most  suitable  drink  for  a  mother 
ia  cow's  milk,  fresh  and  unskimmed.  If  it  turns  sour  on 
the  stomach,  lime-water  mixed  with  it  not  only  corrects  tha 
acesoonce,  bat  also  supplies  a  valuable  aid  to  the  growing 
bones  of  tha  infant.  In  her  solid  dietary  also  milk  may  be 
fairly  taken  aa  the  type  of  a  due  admixture  of  alimentary 
principles,  because  it  is  not.  individual  growth,  or  the 
production  of  muscular  force,  but  the  secretion  of  milk, 
that  ia  tire  object  of  the  selection  of  diet 

Supposing  the  fall  diet  to  consist  of  three  pounds  of 
solid  food,  that  will  require  six  pints  extra  of  uocotnbined 
aq aeons  fluid  to  make  it  as  fluid  as  milk ;  and,  to  combine 
ths  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  constituents  in  due  pro- 
portion, tha  three  pounds  of  aolid  food  ahonld  consist  of 


It,  « 
It 


l  or  f.t,  bi 

s.  of  farina 


is  food  and  vegetable* 


At  first,  from  the  exhaustion  conseqnent  on  childbed, 
from  the  want  of  exercise  and  of  fresh  air,  the  appetite 
turns  against  meat.  Let  then  milk,  especially  boiled  milk 
with  arrowroot  or  the  like,  chicken  broth,  or  egg  custards, 
fill  up  the  deficiency. 

Any  increase  in  the  habitual  allowance  of  alcohol  is  aa 
unfitting  to  this  period  of  life  aa  during  pregnancy. 

Diet  of  Oid  Age. — It  ia  a  remark  extant  from  the  rough 
times  when  famine  waa  more  frequent  than  now,  that  the 
older  a  human  being,  ia  the  better  deficiency  of  food  ia 
borne.  Old  men  suffer  least  from  abstinence,1  and  benefit 
therefore  moat  from  temperance  in  eating.  Everybody  who 
has  passed  tha  age  of  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  with  a.  fairly 
unimpaired  constitution,  will  act  wisely  in  Himini.tiing  but 
daily  quantity  of  aolid  food.  There  ia  lass  demand  for  tha 
materials  of  growth,  and  consequently  animal  food  should 
bear  a  smaller  proportion  than  heretofore  to  vegetable, 
and  it  ia  mainly  in  that  ingredient  of  the  diet  that  reduc- 
tion ahonld  be  effected.  Neglect  of  this  rule  in  declining 
yean  ia  often  punished  by  gout,  a  disease  attributable  tc 


effect  of  alcohol  ia  to  check  the  activity  of  destructive 
assimilation,  to  arrest  that  rapid  flux  of  tho  substance  of  ths 
frame  which  in  healthy  youth  can  hardly  be  excessive,  but 
which  in  old  age  exhausts  the  vital  force.  Loss  of  appetite 
is  a  frequent  ajid  a  sertooa  symptom  in  old  age.  It  usually 
arises  from  deficient  formation  of  gastric  juice,  which, 
in  common  with  other  secretions,  diminiahea  with  years.  It 
is  best  treated  physiologically  rather  than  by  drugs. 

Diet  m  Sichtat. — In  all  that  hu  gone  before  health 
ha*  been  presupposed.  The  modifications  necessitated 
by  sickness  are  of  three  kinds :— finst  the  avoidance 
of  such  articles  of  consumption  as  would  increase  the 
disease  under  the  special  circumstances,  although  ordi- 
narily wholesome ;  HsjQajal  *^»'w""**Mi"*itf*b*fnTiftiimfl 
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or  parts  of  the  frame  which  remain  normal:  third,  the 
administration,  for  a  special  ornian  purpose,  of.  peculiar 
food  which  would  not  be  recommended  for  general  use. 

In  all  f  evert,  which  ere  clewed  together  ae  being 
apparently  dne  to  a  poison  multiplying  itself  in  the  Hood, 
the  art  of  diet  consists  in  giving  en  elmoet  continuous 
supply  of  liquid  nutriment,  holding  Tery  soluble  aliment* 
in  a  dilute  form.  Then  i*  nothing  eo  digestible  h  water, 
and  we  take  advantage  of  this  high  diaawiMrBj  to  get 
whatever  it  can  dissolve  digested  along  with  it.  Fortlieilrst 
three  or  even  four  days  patients  previously  strong  ahonld 
have  only  farinaceous  food,  well  boiled  and  cooled  to  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  Evidence  has  been  already 
quoted  of  the  power  which  oatmeal  gruel  poeeeeete  of  sus- 
taining force  under  the  tiying  circumstances  of  excessive 
ML  How,  fever  closely  resembles  muscular  effort  in  its 
arrest  of  the  digestive  functions,  at  the  same  moment  that 
it  makes  an  urgent  demand  for  nutriment  .With  ultra- 
'■'•       '"  b  rigour,  while  straw  is  withheld,  "  the  tale  of  the 


it  of  the  bed-ridden  sufferer 
melting  away  aa  fast  as  if  he  were  scaling  the  Alps  with 
nothing  to  eat.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  transfer  the 
experiences  derived  from  health  to  sickness,  and  to  feel 
satisfied  that  we  are  not  wasting  precious  opportunities 
when  we  are  giving  fever  patients  such  a  time-honoured 
dint  as  oatmeal  gruel,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  thoroughly 
well  boiled.  After  three  days  the  tissues  are  beginning 
to  suffer,  and  it  is  advisable  to  add  cMcfcsti  broth,  meat 
jeEy,  and  strong  soup.  Let  that  be  supplied  which  the 
emaciation  shows  to  be  pasting  away — nitrogenous  tissue 

The  administration  of  alcohol  is  to  be  regulated  partly 
by  the  temperature  and  partly  by  the  condition  of  the 
nervous  system.  Usually  if  the  heat  of  the  blood  (as  taken 
at  the  axilla)  it  above  103°,  and  always  if  it  is  above  100", 
there  is  a  necessity  for  it  Again,  if  there  is  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  or  tremor  of  the  hands,  or  quivering  in 
the  voice  and  respiration,  if  there  is  low  muttering  daliruun 
when  the  patient  it  left  quiet,  it  is  required. 

0t***t)dbMSt,  or  anavnia,  is  characterised  by  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  red  particles  which  float  in  the  blood. 
To  what  a  strange  extent  this  goes  may  be  teen  by  looking 
at  the  insides  of  the  lips,  which  naturally  hold  such  a 
quantity  of  the  fluid  as  to  be  quite  scarlet,  but  which  now 
are  pale  like  those  of  a  corpse.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
lost  of  material  in  marked  oases  of  green- richness  may 
amount  to  three  pounds  of  this  important  constituent  of 
the  blood.1  Yet  it  is  oapabls  of  complete  renewal  by  diet. 
If  by  dint  of  remedies,  notably  iron,  the  appetite  can  be  so 
regulated  as  to  enjoy  meat  in  bio—  of  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  body,  that  meat  is  converted  into  hawnatine, 
and  the  healthy  hue  returns  to  the  cheeks  aa  quickly  at  it 
left  Wine  is  useful  at  metis  on  account  of  the  stimulus 
it  gives  to  the  appetite ;  it  it  injurious  between  meals  by 
spoiling  it. 

Amite  rkevmaiitni  and  aadegeKt  are  best  treated  on  an 
oppomtt*  prineiplev  A  natrient  nitrogenous  diet,  which 
t)ic  peaent  »»«fUt—  only  too  readily,  retards  recovery, 
and  will  even  bring  on  a  relapse  during  convalescence.  If 
tr.eal  in  any  form,  solid  or  liquid,  be  eaten,  it  sterna  to  turn 
into  acid,  which  is  already  in  excess  in  the  blood.  The 
power  of  folly  converting  it  into  living  flesh  is  wanting, 

aid  until  this  power  is  regained  a  semi-con '—  ;-' 

organie  acid  takes  place.     The  redder  and 
the  moat  is,  the  more  it  disagrees. 

Chrome  goat  is  indubitably  dne  to  good  cheer  indulged 
In,  either  by  the  sufferer  or  his  ancestors.  When  a  man 
day  after  daytwaltowt  mure  nitrogenous  food  than  ia- wanted 


'  Cnsrabwi'i  l*«m,  t«**f  CHkW.    Lsct.  u. 


for  the  repair  of  hit  tissues,  the  following  reeulrs  may  be 
expected,  with  variations  dependent  upon  his  original  con- 
stitution. If  the  digestive  solvents  are  weak  and  scanty, 
the  excess  pastes  through  the  canal  in  an  undigested  state, 
and  it  partially  decomposed  there.  Thereon  ensue  all  aorta 
of  abdominal  derangements,  which,  however,  have  the 
advantage  of  getting  rid  of  the  offending  matters.  If,  on 
the  of      ■      '    ■ 


re  of  getting  ri 

i  hand,  the  stomach  secretes  vigorously  on  being 
stimnlated,  then  indeed  the  excess  it  digested  and  absorbed, 
and  U  subject  to  the  future  changes  consequent  on 
assimilation.  An  active  out-of-door  life  neutralises  this  in 
tome  measure  by  augmenting  oxidation;  much  of  the 
albumen  goat  to  form  glycogen,  and  acta  sa  a  fuel  for  the 
maintenance  of  muscular  force.  The  balance  it  watted  in 
an  unexplained  way,  and  does  not  necessarily  injure  n 
hardy  frame.  The  violent  muscular  exertion  and  high 
training  needful  for  oxidation  being  inconsistent  with 
the  habits  of  intellectual  society,  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life  who  puts  too  much  meat  into  a  good  stomach 
habitually  retains  in  hit  blood  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  into 
which  the  nitrogenous  waste  converts  itself.  Uric  acid  in 
the  blood  hat  beau  distinctly  traced  at  the  essence  of  gout 
Perhaps  this  imaginary  first  offender  develops  the  full  con- 
sequences; and  that  is  the  beet  thing  that-  can  happen, 
inducing  greater  carefulness  in  future. 

These   views  can   suggest  but  one  line  of  preventive 
treatment.     The   children  of  gouty  families   should   bo 


brought  up  to  a  life  of  strict  abstemiousness  and  muscular 
activity.  From  the  earliest  years  vegetables  and"  meagre" 
soups  should  form  a  considerable  portion  of  their  dietary. 

Gouty  adults  require  meat  but  once  in  twenty-four  hoars. 
The  lull  of.  fare  should  be  varied  from  day  to  day,  but  aa 

iple  as  possible  at  each  meal.  Rich  sauces  are  to  be 
*  ,  lemon,  an  infusion  of  herbs  and  pepper, 
a  puree  of  vegetables,  adopted  in  their 
place.  Sugar  at  the  end  of  meals  generates  an  tamata  of 
organic  acid,  and  is  to  be  avoided;  if  cheese  it  eaten  it 
should  be  new,  and  is  best  toasted  and  creamed. 

Dilute  alkaline  waters  containing  soda,  such  ss  Apollintrit 
or  the  weaker  Vichy,  are  a  rational-  drilk  during  meals  : 
but  it  is  probably  best  to  keep  to  pore  water.  Those  who 
live  idle  lives  require  no  alcohol;  and  it  ahonld  not  be  an 


appropriate  rogii 
In  Brighto  a 


Brv/hfi  tiittatt  of  the  kidneys,  in  contrasted  liver, 
and  in  short  in  all  degenerative  lesions,  alcohol  baa 
a  baneful  influence,  lis  action  npon  the  tiatuea  it  directly 
the  tame  aa  theirs.  Moreover,  if  we  egroo  with  its  latest 
expositor,  Dr  Bibson,  that  Bright's  disease  it  closely  asso- 
ciated with  imisseml  arterial  tension,  alcohol  (whoee  effect 
it  alao  to  increase  tension)  most  be  peculiarly  poisonous.1 
For  the  cure  of  those  diseases,  independent  of  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  mat  of  the  body,  a  milk  diet  hat  been  proposed, 
and  it  seems  to  offer  a  fair  prospect,  if  the  patients  can  be 
persuaded  to  persist  in  it  How  safely  a  milk  diet  may 
be  adopted  in  middle  life  is  shown  by  the  example  of  Dr 
Cheyne,  a  Bath  physician  of  the  last  century,  who  at  about 
"  -five  restricted  himself  entirely  to  mflfc  and  biscuits, 
yet  was  able  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  laborious  pro- 
He  took  at  first  of  Hie  former  six  pints,  of  the 


fifty-fit 


"72: 


tmd  alow  digatvni  is  a  condition  which  enforces  aa 
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•■pedal  care  for  meet  Mid  drink  The  um  of 
pmfMtion  lies  in 'a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  nan 
to  tho  stomach,  so  that  it  both  accrata*  it*  solvent 
linid  and  also  rotates  it*  contents  too  slowly;  and  the 
more  it  is  loaded  the  (lower  it  goea.  Of  the  nMdfcftwl 
mean*  of  coring  suoh  n  state  this  is  not  the  plane  to 
speak  ;  but  none  of  them  win  mil  without  the  aid  of  * 
rational  dietary.  Tine  most  be  given  to  the  oppressed 
organ  wherein  to  empty  itself  of  every  complete  meal,  end 
ruth  a  period  of  net  given  la  will  allow  of  the  recovery  of 
force  ;  or  if  the  meals  are  frequent  they  mutt  be  very 
sparing.  The  observation*  of  Bunch  (Virchow's  ArtMr. 
xiv.)  nhow  that  a  period  of  Ave  hours  elapses  in  the  healthy 
subject  before  a  folly  filled  atomaoh  can  empty  itself,  and 
in  tho  dyspeptic  the  process  is  still  longer.  Whenever, 
therefore,  the  organ  is  loaded  as  healthy  people  rightly  load 
it,  a  mail  should  allow  at  least  seven  or  eight  hours 
elapse  before  sitting  down  to  another  meal  And  he  mi 
never  eat  till  the  need  for  food  is  announced  by  appetite. 
Perhaps  a  more  generally  applicable  and  easier  obeyed  law 
is  not  to  make  foil  meals  at  aU,  bnt  to  atop  abort  at  the 
feeling  of  repletion,  and,  when  that  has  gone  off,  again  to 
take  in  the  mpply  allowed  by  cJjcunntsnces. "  Three  mode- 
rate meals  are  usually  sufficient  to  keep  np  the  strength. 

If  eat  should  be  once  cooked.  Mutton,  feathered  fowl, 
venison,  lamb,  and  beef  are  digestible  in  the  order  they 
here  are  placed  in.  The  more  difficult  dishe*  abonld  have 
the  longest  time  allowed  to  them.  Of  the  farinaceous 
articles  of  diat,  bread  and  biscuits  an  the 
penetrated  by  the  gastric  juices,  and  all  lb 
fions  are  safe.  The  beet  bread  is  the  "  aerated,"  which  is 
free  from  decomposing  yeast  Macaroni  is  good' if  soaked 
till  qnite  macerated.  Pastry  is  difficult  of  solution. 
Vegetables  are  very 


artichokes,  beetroot,  French  beans,  soft  peas,  stewed  celery, 

turnip-tops,  spinach,  are  the  most  readily  disposed  of. 

When  the  usual  mixture'  of  meet  and  vegetable* 
■  found  to  induce  flatulence,  it 'is  ■  good  expedient  to 
eat  vegetable*  only  at  on-  — '  " 
only  at  another.  The  { 
it  based  is  that  starchy  food  is  dissolved  mainly  by 
the  alkaline  saliva,  whereas  meat  is  dissolved  by  the  acid 
gistric  juice.  In  a  vigorous  person  both  these  are  copious 
enough  to  render  hnTnnt*riffl  their  mutual  neutralisation, 
but  when  they  are  scanty,  their  separate  employment  is  a 
physiologic*]  economy. 

Ooniiuxjiiion  fa  a  disease  whose  treatment  is  almost 
wholly  dietetic  The  children  of  a  mother  whose  pedigree 
exhibits  proof  of  a  consumptive  tendency  may  with 
propriety  be  put  to  a  healthy  wet  nurse  immediately  on 
bird),  and,  on  being  weaned,  be  fed  from  a  Channel  Island 
cow.  The  milk  abonld  be  boiled  and  then  cooled  down  to 
tepidity.  4  small  teaepoonful  of  "  eacohwated  solution 
of  lime  *  may  be  advantageously  added  to  each  quart  of 
Bulk  when  the  coming  teeth  inquire  the  element*  of  their, 
nutrition  to  be  added  to  the  diet  The  roles  already  given 
for  the  healthy  management  of  the  young  should  be  adhered 
to  with  unusual  strictness,  and  any  departure  from  them 
should  be  made  only  to  provide  for  some  peculiar  necessity 
of  the  can*  according  to  medical  advice. 

In  ease*  of  eonsnmption  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  drug* 
are  lawless,  bnt  certainly  those  that  eome  nearest  to 
elimsntt  have  most  evidence  in  their  favour,  snch  as  iron, 
cod-liver  oil,  and  the  phosphates  of  lima.  Their  effect  on 
the  appetite  must  be  sedulously  watched,  and  the  end  must 
net  bo  sacrificed  to  tho  moans :  that  is  to  ear,  if  they  spoil 
the  appetite,  they  must  be  left  off.  The  reason  for 
sdmiiurtering  oil  is  to  afford  sn  easily  assimilated  basis  of 

renewed  organic  growth,  to  take 

tendency  to  form  tubercular  n 


If  anything  pre- 


ventottiawr/ ann^fl«rionitkcibvioc»lyi»iwless.    The  use 

of  climate  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis  may  he  taatad'by  Ua 
if  it  improves  the  appetite,  it  is  doing 
tite,  it  is  doing  harm, 
function  of  the  liver  in  beat 
restored  by  the  free  use  of  green  vegetables  at  all  meals. 
Diablo,  when  it  has  one*  a—urn  ad  a  chronic  form,  i* 
really  cored,  bat  life  may  he  much  prolonged  by  the 
ihich  sugar  and  starch  sxa 
and  the  patient  nourished 
fare  for  diabetic  patients  is  that 
Professor  Bouchardat  in  his  work  D*  Diabite 
1882. 
In  functional  aanoas  disaaaw,  such  as  hysteria  and 
hypochondriasis,  the  appetite,  muscular  elasticity,  and 
mental  powers  will  often  be  observed  to  be  deficient  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  to  recover  their  ton*  in  the 
At  this  latter  time,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to 


■ever  reairy  enreo,  due  mo  may  i 
euiul  oyntent  of  a  diet  from  w  h 
excluded  as  far  as ^practicable,  m 
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jample  of  a  ch**aie  of  which,  more 

than  any  other,  the  prevention  depends  on  the  adoption  of 
a  suitable  diet  Its  symptoms  so  far  resemble  those  of 
general  starvation  that  from  the  earliest  time  of  its 
appearance  in  history  it  has  been  suspected  that  it  is  due 
to  a  dietary  defective  in  some  necessary  ingredient ;  and 
practical  observation  soon  showed  that  this  wa*  fresh 
vsgetabloa  It  was  found  on  every  long  voyage  that 
the  crow  suffered  from  scurvy  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time  they  ware  restricted  to  dry  food,  and  that  they 
recovered  rapidly  aa  soon  aa  they  got  access  to  a  supply  of 
succulent  plant*.  Tin*  requisite  for  health  is  obviously  the 
moat  difficult  of  alt  things  to  procure  aboard  ship,  and 
effort*  ware  made  to  find  a  substitute  capable  of  marine 
transport  From  the  time  of  Hawkins1  (1SS3)  downward* 
the  opinion  has  been  exprosssd  by  all  the  most  intelligent 
traveller*  that  a  substitute  is  to  be  found  in  the  juice  of 
fruits  of  the  orange  tribe*,  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  Ac 
Bnt  In  its  natural  state  this  is  expensive  and  troublesome 
to  cany,  so  that  skippers  and  owners  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  found  it  expedient  to  be  sceptical.  The  picture* 
of  scurvy  as  ft  appeared  during  the  18th  century  sre 
horrible  in  the  extreme.  But  the  statute  of  1796,  passed 
through  the  exertion*  of  Captain  Cook  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Kane,  ha*  enforced  the  carrying  of  lime-juice.  This 
Invaluable  preventive  has  shown  it*  influence  all  the  mora 
decidedly  by  the  disease  still  appearing  occasionally  nndsr 
strong  promoting  circumstances,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
spite  of  the  antidote ;  bnt  it  is  so  modified  aa  to  be  usually 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  warning  or  demonstration  than  of 
a  serious  invasion.  Some  indeed  have  questioned  end  even 
denied  altogether  the  blessing*  derived  from  the  enforced 
use  of  lime-juice.  But  they  make  a  very  scanty  show 
when  weighed  with  those  whom  they  undertake  to  oppose ; 
and  it  is  superfluous  here  to  enter  into  the  arguments  and 
results  of  observation  constitoting  the  ponderous  Beport  of 
Of  Comatittm  appointed  by  Ot  Lord*  Gemmiuientr*  of  the 
Admiralty  to  fmiptin  into  the  Cavern  of  tho  Outbreak  of 
Batrtf  in  tie  recast  Aretie  Expedition,  <£«.,  and.  pratnted 
to  botk  Bourn  ef  Parliament,  May  1th  1877,"  which  seems 
to  settle  far  ever  the  preventive  power*  against  scurvy  of 
**»  use  of  lime-jmca. 

The  committee  alluded  to  wa*  appointed  in  consequence 
one  of  those  exceptional  outbreaks  of  scurry  induced  by 
exceptional  circumstance*  The  ships  sent  on  the  explor- 
ing expedition  of  1875  were  amply  provided  with  lime-juice, 
and  with  printed  exposition*  of  it*  value.  Daring  the 
voyage  out  and  in  the  long  inaction  of  the  winter,  the 
men's  health  was  so  well  preserved  by  general  attention  to 
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hysdeas  that  no  ease*  of  evan  nSlMmimlMiM; 
tba  pallor  and  languor  and  depression  of  spirits  of  room 
among  tin  sailors  vera  attributed  to  the  mot  of  imslight 
for  143  dap,  and  it  was  expected  that  a  few  daj*  sledgs 
travelling  in  tho  open  air  would  remvigorato  them.  Then 
waa  plenty  of  lime-juice  aboard ;  but  it  leemi  that  it  U  not 
the  custom  to  add  to  the  weight  of  provisions,  which  Polar 
tiedgiwg  parting  have  to  propel,  by  including  the  preserva- 
tive amongst  them.  Sir  George  Nana,  the  commander  of 
the  expedition,  cite)  the  namea  of  10  admirals,  10  doctor*, 
and  10  captains  who  have  conducted  land  explorations  in 
ftMe  fashion  without  it ;  and  they  returned  unscathed  to 
any  serious  extent  But  on  this  recent  occasion  the  crews 
a  to  have  been  peculiarly  predisposed  to  illnrmnwi  of 
bnlriu  nature  by  tba  more  than  ordinary  scarcity  of 
fresh  meat  in  their  dietary,  arising  out  of  the  defjejeBBy  of 
game  in  the  extremely  high  latitude  where  they  wintered. 
With  few  exceptions  the  whole  of  the  crews  of  the  "Alert" 
and  tho  "  Discovery  "  ware  employed  in  sledging,  and  the 
consequence  waa,  that  of  the  133  officer*  and  men,  SB  were 
more  or  leu  incapacitated  by  scurvy,  and  1  died, 
*  The  real  reason  for  not  carrying  lime-juice  in  such 
expeditious  is  its  munbenomeneaa.  Including  bottle*, 
though  in  truth  they  are  not  wanted  in  a  hard  frost,  it  may 
be  said  that  lib  a  week  for  each,  man  would  hare  to  be 
added  to  the  baggage,1 — a  serious  item,  no  doubt,  And 
with  a  view  of  remedying  the  inconvenience,  medical  men 
have  long  sought  to  discover  to  what  constituent  of  the 
complicated  mixture  afforded  by  nature  it  is  that  it  owes 
its  efficacy.  In  a  contribution  to  the  Medico  ChWwgical 
BnUw  for  1848,  Dr  Parke*  examined  exhaustively  the  evi- 
dence concerning  the  various  deficiencies  in  (hip  fool  aa 
compared  with  fnah  food  which  might  be  filled  np  by  one 
or  other  of  the  components  of  lime-juice;  and  by  exclusion 
he  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  scurvy  is  to  be 
found  in  deficiency  of  salts  whose  acids  form  carbonates  in 

Though  not  so  good  aa  when  in.  their  natural  form, 
because  less  digestible  and  pleasant,  yet  a  supply  of  citrates, 
tartrates,  lactates,  and  malaxes  of  potash  might  be  packed 
in  small  bulk,  and,  under  circumstances  when  weight  is 
of  importance,  might  take  the  place  of  lime-juice.    Or  bolo- 


loiengos  might  be  made  of  lima-jnioe  freed  from  its  seasons 
portion  and  preserved  with  sugar.  Three  or  four.of  these 
a  day  might  be  easily  swallowed  without  stopping  wort 


Before  leaving  the  subject  of  maritime  sonny,  .  „ 
suggested  how  useful  it  would  be  if  those  who  sad  in 
desolate  regions  were  to  carry  seeds  of  antiscorbutic  vege- 
table*, which,  strewn  broadcast  in  illfalslhllBsl  places, 
would  form  a  flora  capable  of  saving  the  lives  of  many  a 
wrecked  or  weather-bound  crew 

Scarry,  m  landsmen  see  it  in  time  of  peace,  amount* 
to  little  more  than  aruemi*  with  a  softening  and  Heeding 
condition  of  the  gums.  But  it  indicates  the  nan  of  exactly 
tba  same  proventivei  and  remedies  aa  the  mors  severe 

Starvation  is  a  disease  which  it  is  a?  pl«fa'tmV  to  say  may 
be  prevented  by  diet ;  nevertheless  there  are  connected  with 
rt  a  few  peculiarities  of  scientific  and  practical  interest  which 
maynot  be  unworthy  of  notice.  "Inedi*,"  aa  it  is  called  in 
the  nomenclature  of  diseases  by  the  London  College 
of  Physicians,  is  of  two  kinds,  arising  from  uouf  of  /god 
ud  from  tram  c/  voter. 

Whan  entirely  deprived  of  nutriment  the  human  body  ia 
capable  of  supporting  life  under  ordinary  circumstances  for 
little  mora  than  a  weak.    In  the  spring  of  1869  this  waa 


a  South  Walaai 


triad  on  the  person  of  a  "fasting  girlf 
The  parents  made  a  show  of  thsir  child,  _wUE,  ~~  u „. 
like'a  bride  on  a  bed,  and  s  starting  that  she  had  eaten  no 
food  for  two  yean.  Borne  reckless  enthusiasts  for  truth. 
set  four  trustworthy  hospital  nuns*  to  watch  her  ;  the 
Celtic  obstinacy  of  the  parental  was  roused,  and  in  defence 
of  thsir  imposture  they  allowed  death  to  take  place  in  eight 
days.  Thsir  trial  and  conviction  for  manslaughter  may  bo 
found  in  the  daily  periodical*  of  the  date;  bnt,  strange  to 
say,  the  experimental  physiologist*  and  nnrees  escaped  scot- 
free.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  instance  the  unnatural 
quietude,  the  grave-like  silence,  and  the  dim  religions  light 
in  which  the  victim  was  kept  contributed  to  defer  death. 

One  thing  which  remarkably  prolongs  life  is  a  supply  of 
water.  Dog*  famished  with  as  much  ss  they  wished  to 
drink  were  found  by  If.  Choanal  (Stir  I' Inanition,  Paris, 
1 843) i  to  live  three  times  aa  long  as  those  who  were  deprived 
of  solids  and  liquids  at  tlie  same  time.  Even  wetting  tba 
skin  with  searwater  has  been  found  useful  by  shipwrecked 
sailors.  Four  men  and  a  boy.  of  fourteen  who  got  shut  in 
the  Tynewydd  mine  near  Porto,  in  South  Wales,  in 
the  winter  of  1876-7  for  ten  days  without  food,  were  not 
only  alire  when  released,  bnt  several  of  them  were  able 
to  walk,  and  all  subsequently  recovered.  The  thorough 
saturation  of  the  narrow  space  with  aqueous  vapour,  and 
the  presence  of  drain  water  in  the  cutting,  were  probably 
their  chief  preservatives, — assisted  by  the  high  eves 
temperature  always  found  in  the  deeper  headings  of  coal 

air.  His  doubtless  prevented  evaporation,  and  retarded 
vital  processes  dependent  upon  oxidation.  Tho  accumula- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  in  the  breathed  air  would  also  have 
a  similar  amative  power  over  destructive  assimilation. 
These  prisoners  do  not  seem  to  have  felt  any  of  the  severer 
pangs  of  hunger,  for  they  were  not  tempted  to  eat  their 
candles.  With,  the  instinctive  feeling  lint  darkness  adds 
a  horror  to  death,  they  preferred  to  use  them  for  light. 

It  is  a  paradoxical  fact,  that  the  supply  of  tho  stomach 
even  from  the  substance  of  the  starving  individual's  body 
should  tend  to  prolong  life.  In  April  1874,  a  case  waa 
recorded  of  exposure  in  an  open  boat  for  32  days  of  three 
man  and  two  boys,  with  onlyton  days  provision*,  exclusive 
of  old  boot*  and  jelly-fish.  They  had  a  fight  in  their 
delirium,  and  on*  waa  severely  wounded.  A*  the  blood 
gushed  out  he  lapped  it  np;  and  instead  of  suffering  tha 
fatal  weakness  which  might  have  been  expected  from  tha 
hemorrhage,  he  seem*  to  have  dona  well.  Experiments 
have  been  performed  by  a  French  physiologist,  M. 
Anselmier^iroiwsj  Gin.  dcMfidtd**,  I860,  vol.  i.  p.  109), 
with  the  object  of  trying  to  preserve  the  lives  of  dog*  by 
what  ha  calls  "  artificial  antophigy,'  He  fed  them  on  the 
blood  taken  from  thsir  own  veins  daily,  depriving  them  of 
all  other  food,  and  he  found  that  the  fatal  cooling  incident 
to  starvation  was  thus  postponed,  and  existence  prolonged. 
life  lasted  till  the  emaciation  had  proceed  ad  to  six-tenth* 
of  thsanrmsl'a  weight,  as  in  Chceseta experiments,  extend- 
ing to  ibe  fosrt^fefh  day,  instead  of  ending  on  the  tenth 
day,  as  was  the.  case  with  other  dogs  which  were  not  bled. 

These  instances  of  the  application  of  the  art  of  dietetics 


principle  which  should  he  kept  in  sight  The  pathology 
of  the  ailment  should  be  considered  tnX,  then  ita  bearing 
upon  the  dlflMsxtn  organs,  and  lastly  the  hearing  of  the 
digestive  organs  upon  it 

And  before  quitting  tlis  subject  of  health  aa  effected  by 
diet,  the  common-sense  hint  may  be  given  to  those  who 
are  in  good  sanitary  condition,  that  they  cannot  do  better 
than  let  well  alone.  The  most  trustworthy  security  for 
future  health  is  present  health,  and  there  is  sotne  risk  of 
overthrowing  nature's  work  by  overcaring. 
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PUnmrt  at  an  object  of  DUittia. 
The  social  importance  of  gratifying  lie  pbltte  bas 
certainly  never  been  denied  in  practice  by  «ny  of  the 
human  race.  Stating  hoi  been  sdopted  from  the  earliest 
time*  a*  the  rnort  natural  expreeaion  of  joy,  and  the 
readiest  mean*  of  creating  joy.  If  eecetic*  ban  seemed 
to  put  tho  pleasure  away  from  them,  they  ban  dona  ao 
in  Jib  hope  of  purchasing  by  their  sacrifice)  something 
greater  and  nobler,  and  have  thus  tacitly  conceded,  if  not 
1  >d,  ita  real  value.  Experience  show*  that  its 
i,  unregulated  by  the  natural  lawa  wliica  govern 
our  prugien  is  dvilimlion,  leada  to  unutterable  degradation 
and  meanness,  brntalizea  the  mud,  and  deaden*  its  per- 
ception of  the  remlttvenes*  of  vice  and  crime.  Kit  that 
ia  no  cause  why  this  powerful  motiTe  power,  governed  by 
right  reason,  ihonld  not  bo  made  subservient  to  the  highest 


j  day,  whether  that 
Violent  exertion  of 
u  mind  or  body  retard*  digestion;  and  therefore,  when 
this  is  practised,  food  is  not  called  for  *p  soon  as  on  a  day 
of  rest.  The  heaviest  meal  should  he  postponed  till  the 
day's  work  is  done ;  it  is  then  that  social  homo  joys 
ghe  the  requisite  repose  to  the  body  and  mind,  light 
eaters  may  dine  as  late  as  they  please,  bat  those  of 
larger  appetite  should  lengthen  the  interval  between 
their  repast  end  bed-time.  After  the  night's  sleep  and 
tba  long  fast  which  has  emptied  the  digestive  canal  of 
its  nutritive  contents,  a  breakfast  should  be  taken  before 
my  of  the  real  business  of  life  be  begun.  It  is  no 
proof  of  health  or  vigour  to  forego  it  without  incon- 
venience; but  it  is  proof  of  health  and  vigour  to  be  able 
to  lay  in  then  a  solid  foundation  for  the  day's  labour. 
Not  lass  than  four  and  not  more  than  six  hours  should 
elapse  before  the  store  is  again  replenished.     A  light 

*-■ : *  lunch  with  vegetables  and  fruit  may  be  made 

~    a  and  ia  followed  by  a  cheerful  afternoon, 


tttinng,  and  is  f olli 
a  ponderous  meat  si 


Dirt  in  relation  to  Economy. 
Dnt  Proportion  of  Animal  ami  Fer/etaUt  Food.— It  has 
been  taken  for  granted  thus  far,  that  the  raized  fare,  which 
has  nut  the  approval  of  so  many  generations  of  men,  ia 
that  which  is  most  in  accordance  with  reason.  Bat  there 
ere  physiologists  who  argue  that  our  teeth  resemble  those 
of  the  vegetable-f  ceding  apes  more  than  those  of  any  other 
tits*  of  anfand,  and  that  therefore  our  most  appropriate  food 
must  boot  the  fruita  of  (he  earth.1  And  if  we  were  devoid 
of  the  intelligence  which  enables  us  to  fit  food  for  digestion 
by  cookery,  it  is  probable  no  diet  would  suit  us  better. 
But  our  reason  must  not  be  left  out  of  account,  and  it  is 
surely  quite  as  natural  for  a  man  to  cook  and  eat  every 
thing  that  contains  in  a  convenient  form  starch,  fat, 
albumen,  fibre,  and  phosphorus,  as  it  is  for  a  monkey  to 
est  nut*  or  an  oi  grass.     Tho  human  race  ia  naturally 


'liich  the  daily  food  must  contain 
weight  If  the  diet  be  such  ss 
eat  too  much  of  one  element  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient 
of  another,  there  is  a  waste,  and  the  digestive 
in  burdened  with  a  useless  load.  Bat  there  is  no 
single  srticle  procurable  for  the  food  of  the  adult  population 
which  presents  the  exact  proportion  of  elements  required 
by  en  adult,  and,  therefore  no  single  article  alone  can  sup- 
ply human  wants  without  waste. 

A*  an  example,  apply  this  reoxoning.  to  the  element! 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  which  constitute  the  main  bulk  of  the 
solids  in  our  food  and  in  our  bodies.  Suppose  a  gang  of 
100  healthy  prisoner*  to  excrete,  in  the  shape  of  breathed 
air  and  evacuations,  711  It  of  carbon  and  l\  lb  of  nitrogen 


(which  is  pretty  nearly  th 
n  the  dned  solids  of  th- 


you  fed  them  on  bread  only,  there  would  be  wanted  daily 
at  least  380  lb  of  it  to  sustain  them  alive  long,  for  it  takes 
that  weight  to  yield  the  *i  lb  of  nitrogen  daily  excreted ; 
while,  in  the  $80  Jb  of  bread  there  are  1284  D>  of  carbon, 
which  is  67  th  above  the  needful  quantity  of  that  suharance.' 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bread  were  replaced  by 
a  purely  animal  diet,  there  would  have  to  be  found  36*  m 


i  ie  able  not  only  to  develop  hi*  highest 
faculties  and  perform  all  his  dutiea  on  any  form  of 
digestible  aliment  but  he  is  able  also  very  much  to  diminish 
the  requisite  quantities  by  a  due  admixture.  The  diet 
which  supplies  the  demand  moat  accurately  will  he  the 
most  economical  in  the*highest  sense.  And  that  this  diet 
is  a  mixed  one  can  be  shown  by  the  following  method  of 
calculation.  We  can  measure  by  experiment  th*  ultimate 
elements  of  all  that  is  thrown  off  from  the  body  as  th* 
result  of  Titsl  decomposition,  the  ashes,  the  smoke,  and  tb* 

<  jUm-BIwsi*,  c™  t>  nfti&fU,  ret,  n.  p.  m. 
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thus  we  can  lay 

those  elements 

keep  np  the  standard 


,  over  and  above  the  4)  lb  really  required  to 
cdation.1 

In  the  first  ease  each  man  would  be  eating  about  I  Tb  of 
read,  in  the  second  S^  lb  of  meat  per  diem.  If  he  ato 
as,  he  would  lose  his  strength.  The  first  would  carry 
about  with  Wm*  quantity  of  starch,  and  the  last  a  quantity 
of  albsuuinoos  matter  not  wanted  for  nutrition,  and  would 
harden  the  system  with  an  useless  meat  very  liable  to 
~  icompose  and  become  noxious. 

When  work  is  undertaken,  much  more  is  actually  wsnted. 
According  to  Mr  Yixetelly,  the  labourer  in  a  Spanish  vine- 
yard consumes  daily  between  8  and  0  lb  of  vegetable  food, 
onsisting  of  bread,  onion-porridge,  and  grspe*.4  And 
then  animal  food  alone  ia  taken,  a*  in  the  case  of  the 
Esquimaux,  20  ft  of  it  a  day  is  the  usual  allowance. 

How,  if  a  mixed  dietary  be  adopted  for  the  gang  of  100 
prisoners  before  mentioned,  300  lb  of  farinaceous  food,  with 
66  lb  or  e„.mnl  muscle,  would  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
~M  case,;  2  lb  of  bread  and  a  little  more  than  J  lb  of  meat 
head  would  be  enough,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for 
each  man's  daily  food. 

S0O  lbs.  of  breed  oontsins 80  of  carbon,      a    of  nitrogen. 

(including  114 


lbs.  of  fat  m  It),  m 


*t        ,. 


Balanetof  Food  and  Wort.— The  ir^t  important  modin- 
__tion  to  be  made  in  the  above  estimate  arises  from  the 
differences  of  work  demanded.  H en  may  exist  in  inaction 
on  a  scale  of  food-supply  which  ia  followed  by  death  from 
starvation  when  they  are  put  to  hard  labour.  It  ia  of  im- 
portance, therefore,  to  have  some  measure  of  the  effects  of 
physical  exertion.     And  here  mechanical  science  has  con- 


sniljil*  of  gluten  giving  I*'<W  per  m 
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tributed  to  plipiolocy  »  proeisio'i  rarely  attainable  In  our 

dealings  with  socio!  economy.  Mr  Joule  of  Manchester 
aunlyicd,  abont  thirty  years  ago,  the  relation  which  the 
heat,  nacii  as  ■  source  of  power  in  machinery,  bore  to  the 
force  of  moi'ion  thus  made  active.  Be  showed  that  raising 
the  temperature  of  1  lb  of  water  1*  Fair,  was  equivalent 
to  raising  772  lb  to  the  height  of  I  foot;  and 
conversely,  that  ths  foil  oE  772  lb  might  be  ao  applied 
u  to  heat  1  lb  of  water  1°  Fahr.  Thru,  the  mechanical 
work  represented  to.  lifting  772  ft  *  foot>  OT  1  ft  77a  IBeti 
forma  the  "dynamic  equivalent,"  the  measure  of  the 
possible  strength  of  1*  of  temperatnre  aa  marked  by 
the  thermometer  in  1  fh  of  water.  Fhymologiuts  sailed 
eagerly  on  the  opportunity  which.  Joule1!  demonstration 
seemed  to  afford  them  of  estimating  in  actual  numerals 
the  relation  of  living  bodies  to  the  work  they  have  to  do. 
go  much  earth  raised  on  an  embankment  represents  ao 
much  heat  developed  in  the  machinery,  be  it  living  or 
deed  Thi  fully  digested  food,  converted  through  several 
stages  into  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid  excretory  matte™, 

C  luces  by  its  chemical  change*  a  definite  amount  of 
t,  of  which  a  definite  amount  escapee  and  a  definite 
amount  is  employed  in  working  ths  involuntary  machinery 
of  the  body,  and  ths  rest  is  available  for  conversion  at  will 
Into  voluntary  muscular  actions. 

It  may  be  reckonod  that  the  daily  expenditure  of  force 
In  working  the  machinery  of  tie  body— in  raising  tbe 
diaphragm  about  1 5  times  and  contracting  the  heart  abont 
60  times  a  minute,  in  continuously  rolling  the  wave  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  in  various  other  involuntary  move- 
ments, without  anything  to  be  fairly  ceiled  work, — it 
may  be  reckoned  that  the  expenditure  of  force  in  doing 
this  is  equal  to  that  which  would  raise  a  man  of  10  stone 
10,000  feet 

There  are  several  reasons  for  believing  that  in  assigning 
their  physiological  functions  to  the  several  aorta  of  food, 
nearly  all  the  business  of  begetting.*  orce  should  be  ascribed 
to  the  solid  hydrocarbons,  starch  and  oil,  by  their  conver- 
sion into  curbonic  acid  and  water,  just  aa  there  are  good 
grounds  for  thinking  that  it  is  tbe  conversion  of  the  solid 
hydrocarbon  of  coal  into  the  same  substances  which  drives 
a.  locomotive.  To  the  nitrogenous  aliments  seems  allotted 
primarily  the  task  of  continuously  replacing  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues,  white  any  excess  of  them 
assists  tbe  starch  and  oil  in  keeping  np  the  animal  heat 

One  of  the  most  cogent  of  the  reasons  for  this  view  is 
that  the  chief  nitrogenous  excretion,  the  ares,  is  not  in- 
creased in  amount  in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  as  shown 
by  the  experiment*  of  Messrs  Fink  and  Wiecelenus;  whereas 
the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  decided  manner  follows 
the  amount  of  muscular  exertion.  Now,  it  is  very  clear 
that  if  the  supply  of  power  to  do  work  depended  on  the 
decomposition  and  renewal  of  the  muscles  by  flesh  food,  the 
area  must  be  exactly  proportioned  to  tbe  exertion,  which  is 
not  tbe  case. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  mode  of  working  out 
a  problem  by  this  theory.'  Profaesor  Franklsnd,  in  a  series 
of 'experiments  made  in  186S  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
published  in  the  London  Philotopfiical  Magatine,  vol.  xrrii 
p.  1S9,  ascertains  with  the  "  calorimeter  "  (which  reckons 
the  amount  of  best  evolved  as  a  thermometer  does  its  deyrtt) 
the  quantity  of  energy  or  force  evolved  tinder  the  form  of 
heat  during  ths  oxidation  of  a  given  weight  of  alimentary 
substance.  It  has  been  explained  that  heat  and  mechani- 
cal work,  being  convertible  into  one  another,  bear  a 
constant  proportion  to  one  another.;  so  that  a  definite  pro- 
duction of  so  much  heat  invariably  represents  the  poten- 
tiality of  ao  much  motion,  used  or  wasted  according  to 
circumstance-.  From  the  reading  of  the  calorimeter  there- 
fore may  be  calculated  how  many  extra  pounds  ought  to 


be  raised  a  foot  high  by  a  man  who  has  eaten  an  extra 
pound  of  the  food  in  question ;  how  many  steps  a  foot 
high  he  ought  to  raise  n  weight  of  ten  stone  (ssy  himself) 
before  he  has  worked  out  the  value  of  his  victuals.  Pro- 
fessor Frankland  has  thus  estimated  the  comparative  valno 
of  foods  ss  bases  of  muscular  exertion,  and  ha  has  made) 
out  a  table  of  the  weight  and  cost  of  various  articles  that 
would  require  to  be  consumed  daily  to  enable  a  man  to 
support  life,  the  equivalent  of  which  baa  bean  already 
edea  the  muscular  force  In  action  which  would  raias 
of  10  stone  10,000  feet 
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After  the  supply  of  sufficient  albuminoid  mattera  in  thu 
food  to  provide  for  the  necessary  renewal  of  the  tisanes,  tha 
best  materials  for  the  production  of  internal  and  external 
work  ere  non  -nitrogenous  matters,  such  aa  ofl,  f at,  sugar, 
starch,  gum,  to.  When  the  work  is  increased,  not  so  much 
extra  meat  as  vegetable  food,  or  its  dietetic  equivalent,  fat, 
is  demanded. 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  a  daily  sufficiency  of  the  various 
foods  to  produce  the  required  force,  we  most  not  forget  tha 
inconveniences  which  many  of  them  entsiL  These  incon- 
veniences mnst  be  added  to  ths  coat  For  example, 
suppose  a  man  to  have  been  living  upon  potatoes  only,  just 
supporting  life  with  5  si  »  .day,  and  then  to  get  work 
which  enabled  him  and  required  him  to  take  a  double 
supply  of  non-nitrogenona  food,  he  would  act  unwisely  if 
he  wero  to  swallow  ft  in  the  form  of  12  lb  of  cabbage. 
He  would  he  knocked  up  by  tbe  shear  labour  of  carrying 
12  lb  extra  in  a  vessel  so  ill-adapted  to  sustain  heavy  loads 
aa  the  stomach.  A  similar  objection  would  lie  against  milk, 
or  Teal,  or  apples,  however  cheap  accident  might  make 
them  ■  and  a  more  serious  abjection  still  would  hold 
against  nine  bottles  of  ale,  or  seven  of  stout  On  tbe 
other  hand,  the  over-concentration  of  cheese,  beef  dripping, 
and  lump  sugar,  makes  them  nauseous  when  in  Urge  quantity 
or  roonotonously  persisted  in,  though  whsn  introduced  as 
a  variety  they  are  appetising  and  dtgestibls.  There  is  no 
saving  in  using  that  against  which  the  stomach  is  set,  or 
which  the  absorbents  refuse  to  assimilate. 

Beverttng  to  the  illustration  of  tbe  gang  of  a  hundred 
prisoners,  and  supposing  it  were  requisite  to  put  them  on 
bard  labour  equivalent  to  bait  "  Frauklsod's  unit "  of  10 
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•mne  raiaed  10,000  feet-such,  I 
Udders,  altogether  1 J  nils  high, 


three  tons  of  atone' 


calculation  would  show  that  to  Kid  thin  amount  of  labour 
to  the  outgoing*  anted  by  At  functioning  of  physiological 
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life,  would  involrs  the  addition  to  their  spate  diet  of 
et  least  117  ft  of  breed,  or  of  68  ft  of  Wd  with 
W  lb  of  leu  matt  and  63  fc  of  potatoes.  The  slightest 
imperfection  or  indigestion  of  any  of  thU  would  ami 
Ion  of  bodily  weight,  and  aaia*'of  SBaam  would  bt 
culpably  frequent  Were  a  draught  of  milk,  or  a  cup  at 
cocoa  and  nigar,  or  some  oatmeal  porridge  and  treacle,  or 
even  a  little  ilripping  or  butter  or  bacon  given,  the  denser 
wooldproUhlyWTertod.  ^*^ 

The  moat  couipbnous  fault  in  the  dietary  of  the  working 
classes  is  want  of  Tandy.  Man*  of  the  ai  Bulla  which 
rnmlTinn  ampin iiiitiiliiiiii—iiriHi  mull  ma)  an  htle'hsrflj 
noajaotod,  because  when  naed  exclusively  they  am  ilitttitt 
able  and  unwholesome.  From  ntrar  being  eaten  they 
become  absolutely  unknown.  There  are  many  sorts  of 
cheap  beans,  vetchos,  and  pease,  unheard  of  except  at 
gentlemen's  tabic*,  of  which  a  complete  meal  may  be  mode, 
or  which  may  rapport  the  dish  of  Beat ;  while  beetroot, 
tresses,  kail,  carrots,  and  other  planla  sadly  grown  are  left 
■naed. 

Quamitf  of  Food  rejwnwl— The  calculations  of  Dr 
Flayfidr  "on  the  food  of  man  in  relation  to  hi*  moral 
work"  ■  enable  us  by  another  route  to  antra  at  an  estimate 
of  what  amount  -of  aolid  victuals  ia  required  by  an  adult 
liiing  by  bodily  labour  to  preserve  b»  health  under  various 
rircumstonces.  The  drcunutancM  which  ohiafly 
question  can  be  classified  thna :— (!)  bare  exist 
moderato  azareiaa;  (3)  active  work ;  and  (*)  bar,    

1.  The  rhvt  w  calculated  from  the  mean  of  sundry  prison 
dietaries,  of  the  convalescents'  diet  at  kospitsls,  that  of 
London  needlewoman,  and  of  that  supplied  during  the 
Lsocasaire  oottoo-fsmine,  as  reported  by  Mr  Simon.  The 
nault  ia  that,  in  a  condition  of  low  health,  without  activity, 
H  ouncea  of  nitrogenous  food,  1  oanoe  of  fat,  19  owmb 
of  starch,  and  iof  art  ounce  of  mineral  ma  Han  a  day 
y,  Ths  amount  of  carbon  in  this  ia  equal  to 
In  other  words,  a  man's  life  will  be  shortened 
d  by  disease  in  the  future,  or  ho  will  die  of 
gradual  eUrvation,  unices  his  provision  for  *  week  is 
equivalent  to  3  lb  of  moat  with  1  tt  of  fat  on  it,  or  with  the 
acme  quantity  of  butter  or  lard,  two  quartern  loaves  of 
bread,  and  about  an  ounce  of  salt  and  other  condiments. 
If  he  cannot  get  moat,  he  mutt  supply  ita  place  with  at 
least  two  extra  quartern  loaves,  or  about  a  stone  and  a  half 
of  potatoes,  or  between  0  and  6  ■  of  catena! — unices  ha 
ii.  indeed,  so  fortunate  aa  to  bt  able  to  get  dim  milk,  of 
which  0  pints  a  week  will  replace  the 

A  person  reduc 
bo  habitual  toil, 
breaking  down. 

"Bare  existence"  diet  fa  that.wJueh  requires  to  be 
estimated  for  adminirtretion  to  oeresia)  classes  of  the 
community  who  have  a  claim  on  their  fellow  countrymen 
that  their  lives  and  health  shell  be  preserved  U  Xot*  quo, 
but  nothing  further.  Such  are  prieooers,  paupers,  or  the 
members  of  a  temporarily  famine-  stricken  community. 

It  wosk!  be  obviously  unjust  to  apply  ths  same  scale  of 
quantity  and  quality  to  all  persons  under  varying  riroum- 
etances  of  constitution  and  outward  awmnndinga ;  and  to 
attempt  to  feed  in  the  aame  way  all  these  people  for  *  — 
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the  Borne  Office  for  prisoners  vary  properly  take  ell  these 
nimirewauum  into  oont.Uration.  they  allot  "bare 
•netenoa"  diet  only  to  those  sentenced  for  short  terms 
without  labour.  And  titer  recognise  the  fact  that  m  man's 
health  is  not  injured  (perhaps  sometimes  it  is  Improved) 
by  a  few  days  of  such  abstinence  aa  would  in  the  long  ran 
be  deleterious  to  him.  Under  a  sentence  of  aeven  days  a 
priaocar  fata  daily  1  ft  of  bread,  and  a  quart  of  gruel  con- 
"'—  *  ok.  of  or' *      ""■' " 


r  the  penalty  of 


> MnAM ttOt  Ihy4  riwWB*-. isteVmAfrllaAlW*. 


twenty-one  days  he  has  an  extra  JO  of  bread.    Forlongei 
terms  It  la  advised  to  add  potatoes  and  meat 

The  nutritive  value  of  the  first  named  diet  is  thus  oalau> 
latod  by  Dr  Pavy  (Trwatmom Toed,  f.  Hi)  t— 

MmaamaraaaaatT. 1*30  an 

Tat- ~ 'MO  „ 

Carbohydrates „ .10711  „ 


...  fl-US  os 


In  the  convict  leewtlawW 


et  aamWiabmanta  pneonere  an  all  under 
and  are  dsseifled  for  dietetic  purpoaea 
according  to  their  occupation. 

The  sparest  of  all  ia  called  "  punishment  diet,"  and  ■ 
administered  for  offences  against  the  internal  ■*i»»tpli-T  of 
the  prison.  Itis  eqnivalant  to  oorporeal  chastisement,  beW 
designed  to  make  the  stomach  a  source  of  direst  pain.  Jt 
it  limited  to  a  period  of  three  days,  and  fully^nswera  ita 
proposed  end  aa  a  deterrent  by  causing  the  solar  plexus  to 
experience  the  greatest  amount  el  duties*  it  ia  capable  of  j 
for  after  the  expiration  of  that  period  sensation  become* 
Hunted.     It  consists  of  II)  of  bread  and  as  much  water  as 


it  not  an  unimportant  one;  for  it  has  been  already 
remarked  that  a  supply  of  fluid  enables  starvation,  and  by 
implication)  abstinence,  to  be  longer  borne.  At  the  a 
""  it  probably  postpones  tl 
a  the  intended  aufferinj 
dirt"  contains,  in  Or  Pavys  < 
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nutter... 


01M  „ 


■■  Total  of  dry  solids      MUM  „ 
This  is  about  half  of  what  an  average  man  requires   to 
in  himself  without  work,  and  under  its  discipline  he 
would  probably  lose  8  or  i  ounces  of  bit  weight  daily  till 


raid  probably  lose  3  or ' 
s  bodily  aubstanee  was  1 


a  weight  di 

dueed  by  six-tenths,  at 

'a  experiments,  be  would  die. 


"  Penal  diet"  is  that  which  is  apportioned  for  m...  r__ 
toted  punishment.  JJt  may  bo  oonbnned  for  three  momnel 
cotunsta  of  SO  oa.  of  bread,  8  on,  of  oatmeal,  20  oa.  of 

milk,  and  18  os.  of  potatoes  daily.    Ita  chemical  oonttit*- 

.enta  are  at  foUowt : — 


CirbuLj  diets*. 
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place  for  new  mntole  derived  from  tl 
of  which,  a  bare  sufficiency,  but  yet  probably  a  sufficiency, 
is  supplied.  A  man  o£  strong  constitution  it  qsuall/  found 
et  the  cod  of  it  to  be  in  good  health  and  of  normal  weight; 
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ytt  he  ho*  never  probably  experienced  the  conUut  which 
srUca  from  a  imui-conauraption  of  food.  It  U  intended 
to  deny  him  the  normal  pleasure  of  the  mscninnUtion  of 
reserve- fores  in  the  gastric  region.  This  pleasurable  senso- 
tion  under  ordinary  circumstances  much  pramotea  diges- 
tion, *o  that  the  whole  of  the  ingeatsare  mads  the  beat  aw 
of ;  and  therefore  in  "  penal  diet,"  as  above  quoted,  ft  haa 
been  found  expedient  to  introduce  the  alight  excess  to  be 
noticed  above  what  ia  needful  to  accomplish  the  required 
woik  in  "  foot-tone  "  (see  before).  The  penalty  of  the 
regimen  involves  a  certain  degree  of  waste. 

A  clou  imitation  of  "penal  diet"  ia  that  which  the 
duty  of  a  responsible  Government  demands  abould  be  served 
out  during  a  temporary  famine,  that  la,  one  calculated  not 
to  last  above  three  months.  It  ia  more  economical  to  intro- 
duce the  elements  of  variety  in  the  diet  than  to  be  too 
monotonous, — that  fa,  to  nave  in  the  daily  issue  and  to  be 
occasionally  liberal,  to  feast  from  time  to  time  aa  a  break 
in  the  regular  fast  The  expenae  of  the  excess  ia  more 
than  replaced  by  the  diminished  habitual  ration,  and  that 
powerful  preservative  of  life,  anticipation  of  pleasure,  ia 
brought  into  play.  '  A  reduction  of  the  nlloirence  below 
whet  experience  haa  indicated  aa  "  bare  existence  diet," 
made  during  the  famine  in  Madras  in  the  beginning  of 
1877,  mi  attended  with  disastrous  results. 

By  dint  of  mixing  and  varying  his  diet  and  making  it 
consist  of  very  nutritions  articles,  such  aa  bread,  meat,  yolk 
of  eggs,  and  scop,  Signor  Coroaro  (see  Cobhabo)  racceeded 
in  reducing  the  quantity  be  daily  consumed  to  as  little  as 
12  os.  (Venetian).  But  then  he  made  the  solids  go  much 
further  by  taking  14  or.  of  good  wine.  And  the  proba- 
bility is  that  this  gentlemen  had  a  peculiar  constitution, 
fur,  in  apite  of  his  many  reader*,  he  haa  had  no  imitators 
of  the  experiment  on  their  own  persons. 

2.  The  appropriate  food  of  the  second  class  may  be  fairly 
represented  by  the  dietaries  of  European  soldier*  in  time 
of  peace.  The  English  soldier  ou  home  service,  according 
to  Dr  Partes,  receives  from  Government  6}  Hi  of  meat  and 
7  Jb  of  bread  weekly1;  and  buy*  additional  bread,  vegetables, 
milk,  and  groceries  out  of  his  pay.  Such  a  diet  is 
sufficient  for  anybody  under  ordinary  circumstance*  of 
regular  light  occupation;  but  should  extra  demand* 
be  made  upon  mind  or  body,  weight  fa  lost,  and  if  the 
demands  continue  to  be  made  the  health  will  Buffer.  Mr 
F,  Dockland,  surgeon  in  the  Guards,  remarks  (Soc.  of 
Art,  Journal,  1663,  quoted  by  Dr  Playfair)  that  though 
the  sergeants  in  the  Guards  fatten  upon  their  rations,  the 
quantity  fa  not  enough  for  recruits  during  their  drill. 

The  Prussian  soldier  during  peace  gets  weekly  from  bis 
canteen  11  lb  1  ox.  of  rye  bread,  and  not  quite  2  J  lb  of 
meat  This  ia  obviously  insufficient,  but  under  the  con- 
scription system  it  is  reckoned  that  he  will  be  able  to  make 
np  the  deficiency  out  of  his  own  private  means,  or  obtain 
charitable  contributions-  from  bis  friends.  Dr  Hildeaheim 
(Bit  Normal-Dint,  Berlin,  1856,  p.  60)  states  that  asthenic 
diseases  are  very  common  in  the  army,  which  lead*  to  the 
inference  that  die  chance  assistance  on  which  the  authori- 
ties lean  fa  not  trustworthy.  At  the  legal  ration  in  these 
two  services  does  not  profess  to  be  a  man's  full  food,  it  is 
needless  to  analyze  it.  In  the  French  infantry  of  the  line 
each  mail  during  peace  gets  weekly  IS  tb  of  bread,  3^  lb 
of  meat,  2J  lb  of  haricot  beans  or  other  vegetables,  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  1  j  ex.  of  brandy.  This  seems  to  be 
enough  to  support  a  man  under  light  employment  Ita 
analysis  gives — 


Carbohydrates  (or  starch) 


An  Austrian  under  the  earns  cireuwatanceJi  receives  1 3  Dlb 
f  breed,  j  lb  of  flour,  and  33  lb  of  meat 


!B'50oi 


Cariihydrat**\ZZ""~^ 

ToUl  of  dry  solids  1M0*  „ 
The  Russian  conscript  is  allowed  weekly' — ■ 


lint 


■  ■*«) 
*sbbage.. 


7ft- 
.    7Tb. 


'lgms,-l£2{os. 


Hont  nullah 28  grains. 

Pepper —  ..  J*  graina 

Vinegar BlgiUi,-28toj 

The  "  moderate  exercise  "  of  brain  and  ml 
in  the  above  classes  is  fairly  represented  fn  the  convict  scale 
bj  "  light  labour "  (toco  aa  oakum-picking),  and  by 
"  indnrtrisl  employment  "  (such  as  tailoring,  cobbling, 
Roman  mosaic  and  mat  making,  basket  weaving,  &c).  Tha 
dietary  for  prisoners  thus  engaged  is  nearly  identical,  except 
that  tha  artisans  using  their  brains  are  supplied  with 
about  an  ounce  extra  daily. 

The  "industrial  employment  diet"  for  a  weak  is  thus 
analysed  by  Dr  Pavjr : — . 


faUrUnuM. 

sir 

as. 

„ 

KS 

aaasV 

Oatmeal 

3-500 
11000 
28-000 

8  500 

8-«2S 
lfl-000 

8«Kp 
1-500 
8 -000 

ocooo 

o-Mt 

1-704 

1-1 18 

o'-OM 

1-3*0 
0-BJ1 

*-418 
1-481 

o'ii  IS 

0-086 
0-912 

8-981 
1-456 
5-390 

75-431 

0-J45 
0  216 

11 'ISO 

1-215 

1-HI 

0-872 
0*1 72 

i-Ot 

0S2D 
1-244 
0-002 

0'1S2 

0105 
0-22. 

0-020 
t-404 

ok; 

0-472 
S-072 

o-oso 

0-011 

o-ooi 

taic 

83-2(0 
2-526 
7-331 

7-M0 

4-030 
1-271 
C-270 

2J  bV: 

Uolaaeee.. 

Salt .... 

Rarly... 

llest    {cooked,  1 
r.tboni  bona  or  > 

TnraT 

Total  waWrfew 

aawr„ 

2J-»76 

121176 

10-987 

11816 

1CT-J03 

This  is  probably  a  fair  model  for  the  most  economical 
dietary  on  which  an  artisan  or  labourer  on  light  work  can 
thrive.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  principle  of  variety 
fa  very  conspicuous,  and  in  private  life  it  is  poaaible  to  in- 
troduce still  mora  variety  try  cookery  (see  Cookebt.)  In 
the  English  and  Prussian  armies  the  introduction  of  variety 
is  left  to  be  attorned  by  forcing  the  soldier  to  purchase  some 
portion  of  bis  food  out  of  his  own  pocket ;  in  the  French 
scale  it  is  managed  by  issuing  apices  and  various  vegetable*, 
and  trusting  to  the  innate  genius  of  the  Gaulish  warrior  for 
cooking.  The  issue  of  an  occasional  glass  of  brandy  on 
holiday*  makes  an  agreeable  change  and  benefit*  digestion ; 
bat  if  wine  could  be  obtained  it  would  be  better,  and  not 


extravagant  The  Austrian  bill  of  fare  ia  sadly  in- 
The  Russian  ration  may  be  noticed  aa  particularly  liberal 
of  accessory  and  antiseorbatic  food,  from  which  civil  ss 
well  u  military  dieticians  might  take  an   useful  hint 
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vinegar  ""I  ot'19r  vegetable  acids  an  too  much  neglected 
bj  our  bandicraftsiniai  and  soldiers.  The  Carthaginians 
m  stated  by  Aristotle  to  have  used  vinegar  as  a  substitute 
for  wins  during  their  campaigns ;  and  the  recipes  given 
by  Colo  for  flavouring  vinogor  with  fruits  show  that  it  was 
in  dm  among  tha  labouring  population  in  Italy. 

3.  "Active0  labourer*  ara  thou  who  gat  through  inch 
u  amount  ol  work  daily,  exclusive  of  Sunday*,  u  may  be 
represented  by  a  walk  of  SO  mil™.  In  this  elan  ara 
uJdiers  during  a  campaign,  letter  carriers,  and  engineer* 
employed  on  field  work  or  as  artisan*.  Those  habitually 
eocsume  on  the  average  about  *  fifth  more  nitrogenous  food 
ami  twice  aa  much  fat  as  the  last  data,  while  the  quantity 
of  vegetable  hydrocarbons  is  not  augmented,  except  in  the 
Royal  Engineers. 

The  "hard  labour  diet"  of  convict  prisons  fairly 
represents  what  the  authorities  consider  the  minimum.  It 
11  the  same  as  that  already  described  as  "  industrial 
employment  diet,"  with  the  following  additions : — barley,  1 
oi ;  bread,  SO  ox. ;  shins  for  soup,  6  ox. ;  carrots,  1  or; 
onions,  I  ox.  ;  turnips,  1  ox.  It  contains,  however,  14  ox, 
less  milk,  and  1  ox,  lese  "  meat.* 

The  nutritive  value  of  the  additions  may  be  seen  by  Dr 
fjvj-'s  alimentary  analysis,  which  is  as  follows : — 


wiriurlaaWHB. 

km™- 

SSU 

to. 

S2S 

-St 

Dads. 

1-000 
20-000 

1-000 
0*00 
1-000 

0-O8S 

i-eao 
i -ess 

0D18 
0-004 
0-01! 

0  71) 

lo-aao 
o'i'« 

0O38 

0-0*4 
0-820 
0-320 
0-002 

0-020 
0  400 
2-071 
0-010 
000b 
0-OOb 

0-B50 
11  «80 

o-o  ts 

0-090 

i^Sp."":::::: 

Tutsi  axter-fret 

mutter 

8-102 

11-276 

0-fiB« 

0*71 

17  IIS 

ran  these  totals  must  be  deducted  the  articles  cut  off : — 

«-,—. 

&L 

lilntrj 

w£8L 

0-571 
0-278 

0728 

0-518 
0-151 

0112 
0O30 

*1«0 

o-iso 

11ml _ 1-00D 

Tots!  water-free  nutter 

o-uo 

0-728 

0  700 

142 

S-430 

Tha  same  food  is  given  101011101  and  winter,  though  the 
dimaud  most  be  greater  to  provide  for  the  extra  quantity 
of  heat  required  to  be  produced  in  cold  weather.  Bat  then 
the  amount  of  work  is  diminished  at  the  Latter  season  by 
1 1  aoon,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  augmentation  of  the 
did  The  additions  are  more  judicious  than  those  made 
'»;■  the  classes  above  mentioned  who  partly  famish  their 
mm  food  ;  for  bread  and  vegetables  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  the  convict  ration,  and  the  extra  quantity  of 
soap  replaces  tha  lost  milk,  without  risk  of  tha  waste  in 
coaking  common  when  the  uneducated  deal  with  solid  meal 

i.  "  Hard  work  ™  is  that  got  through  by  English 
uTvies,  hard-worked  weavers,  and  blacksmiths,  Ac,  which 
is  more  earnest  and  Intense  than  the  enforced  "  hard 
is'omir "  of  the  convict  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate 
information,  but  it  would  appear  from  Dr  Playfsir's  esti- 
aila  that  the  customary  addition  to  the  diet  is  entirely 
in  nitrogenous  constituents.  The  higher  their  wages  the 
note  meat  the  men  eat. 

The  neglect  of  regetablea  by  the  lest  two  classes  is  in  a 
physiological  point  of  view  imprudent,  and  possibly  may 
Is  a  contributing  cause  of  an  inordinate  thirst  for  alcohol 
which  impoverishes  and  degrades  many  among  them.  To 
Btisfy  their  instinctive  craving  for  a  hydrocarbon,  they 
1L      -  — '— 1  indeed  in   some   respects,   bat  of 


of  the  production  of  force  from  the  assimilation 
of  starch  leads  to  a  knowledge,  opposed  to  old  pre- 
judices but  snpported  by  experience,  that  the  raising  of  the 
energies  to  their  full  height  of  usefulness  may  be  effected 
by  vegetable  food  quite  as  well  as  by  the  more  stimulating 
and  more  expensive  animal  nutriment,  or  by  the  more 
rapidly  absorbed  alcohol. 

With  regard  to  the  tables  quoted  above  in  which 
ultimate  analyses  are  used  aa  data,  for  dietetic  rules,  it  must 
be  noticed  that  their  authors  deprecate  arguments  being 
founded  on  any  but  the  toj  broadest  characters  of  the 
articles  analysed.  Specimens,  even  when  of  the  highest 
quality,  differ  strangely  from  one  another.  Beaton,  soil, 
modes  of  culture,  the  variations  of  species,  and  many  other 
little  known  influences  come  into  play  and  prevent  our 
taking  the  market  names  of  eatables  as  representatives  of 
a  definite  chemical  constitution.  And  it  may  be  added  that 
ample  scope  should  be  allowed  for  the  peculiarities  of  the 
individual  and  of  his  life-history.  In  tha  application  of 
general  rules  some  one  must  be  trusted  to  relax  or  strain 
them  when  circumstances  require,  or  failures  of  a  fatal 
character  may  occasionally  result,  and  mora  often  a  gelling 
perversion  of  justice. 

Estimates  for  tbe  thrifty  management  of  food-supply 
have  usually  reference  to  the  feeding  of  others  rather  than 
to  the  calculation  of  a  man's  own  dietary.  Enough  has 
been  said  on  that  point  under  the  head  of  the  influence 
of  diet  upon  health,  and  if  a  person  really  wonts  to  bring 
down  the  expense  of  feeding  himself  to  the  lowest  point, 
he  can  readily  rate  himself  under  one  of  the  classes 
enumerated  above,  and  act  accordingly.  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whether  it  is  wise  to  reduce  the  diet  to  the 
minimnn)  which  the  work  requires.  The  certain  evils  of 
uii  accidental  deficiency  or  of  a  miscalculation  are  so  serious 
that  the  danger  outweighs  the  possible  inconvenience  of  a 
slight  excess.  It  were  nn  unthrifty  thrift  indeed  which 
imperilled  vigour  of  mind  and  body  to  effect  a  pecuniary 
saving ;  for  there  is  no  investment  bo  remunerative  aa  high 
health.  A  man  need  not  consider  that  he  is  wasteful  when 
he  spend*  money  upon  making  his  bill  of  fare  palatable 
and  provocative  of  indulgence  to  the  extent  of  moderate 
superfluity.     Fleasure  and  prudence  here  walk  hand  ii 
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DIETRICH,  CnnnmAii  IYhjmlm  Eksst  (1712-177*), 
was  horn  nt  Weimar,  where  ha  was  brought  up  early  to  the 
profession  of  art  by  his  father  Johonn  George,  then  painter 
of  miniatures  to  the  court  of  the  grand  duke.  Bein^  sent 
to  Dresden  to  perfect  himself  under  the  care  of  Alexander 
Tuiele,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  finish  in  two  hour*,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  a. picture  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  king  of  Saxony.  Augustus  II.  was  so  pleased  with 
Dietrich's  readiness  of  bond  that  he  gave  him  means  to 
study  abroad,  and  visit  in  succession  the  chief  cities  of  Italy 
and  the  Netherlands.  There  he  learnt  to  copy  and 
to  imitate  masters  of  the  .previous  century  with  a  versatility 
truly  surprising,  Winckelmann,  to  wham  he  had  been  re- 
commended, did  not  hesitate  to  call  3i?m  the  Raphael  of 
landscape.  Yet  in  this  branch  of  his  practice  he  merely 
imitated  Salvator  Boso,  Roos,  and  Everdingen.  Ee  was 
more  successful  in  aping  the  style  of  Rembrandt,  and 
numerous  examples  of  this  habit  may  bo  found  in  the 
galleries  of  St  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Dresden.  At 
Dresden,  indeed,  there  are  pictures  acknowledged  to  be 
his,  bearing  the  fictitious  dates  of  1636  and  1638,  sad  the 
came  of  Rembrandt,  Among  Dietrich'*  cleverest  repro- 
ductions we  may  account  that  of  Oatade's  manner  in  the 
Itinerant  Singers  at  the  National  Gallery.  His  skill  in 
catching  the  character  of  the  later  masters  of  Holland  is 
shown  in  candle-light  scenes,  such  aa  the  Squirrel  and  the 
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l'eep-Show  el  St  IWnbn ■  where  we  «ra  easily  reminded 
of  Godfried  Schalcken.  Dietrich  triad  every  branch  of  art 
except  poraaiu.  pain  img  Italian  andDutoh  views  alternately 
with"  Scripture  scones  end  still  life.  In  IT 41  be  was 
appointed  conn  painter  10  August  EL  at  Dresden,  with  an 
annual  salary  of  400  thaler*  (£60),  conditional  on  the  pro- 
duction of  four  caliiuoi  pictures  a  year.  This  condition,  no 
doubt,  accounts  for  the  presence  of  52  of  tha  master's  panel* 
and  canvatea  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  Dresden  museuin. 
These  piaeea  enable  tie  spectator,  if  careless  of  more 
serious  occupation,  to  study  the  numerous  Tarietiea  of  a 
changing  style.  It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  add  that 
Dietrich,  though  popular  and  probably  the  busiest  artist  of 
hit  time,  never  produced  anything  of  hk  own ;  and  his 
imitations  are  necessarily  inferior  to  the  originals  which  ha 
affected  to  copy.  Hk  beat  work  is  certainly  that  which  he 
gave  to  engraving*  A  copious  collection  of  these  at 
the  British  Museum,  produced  on  the  general  linos  of 
earlier  men,  inch  aa  Ostade  and  Rembrandt,  reveal  both 
■pint  and  skill.  Dietrich,  after  his  return  from  tha 
Peninsula,  generally  signed  himself  "  Dietericij, "  and  with 
this  signature  moat  of  his  extant  pictures  are  inscribed. 
Bit  death  took  place  at  Dresden,  after  he  had  successively 
filled  tfae  important  appointments  of  director  of  tha  school 
of  painting  at  the  Meissen  porcelain  factory  and  professor 
of  the  Dresden  academy  of  arte 

DTEZ,  Fbjxdhich  Chbutux  (1794-1876),  the  founder 
ol  Romance  philology,  was  born  at  Gieasen,  in  Hease- 
Darmstadt,  Match  16,  1  "94,  and  died  at  Bonn,  May  29, 
1876.  Ee  was  educated  first  at  the  gymnasium  and  then 
at  the  university  of  bis  native  town.  Then  be  studied 
classics  under  Welcker,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  two 
years'  residence  in  Italy  to  fill  the  chair  of  archeology  and 
Cheek  literature  It  was  Welcksi  who  kindled  in  him  a. 
love  of  Italian  poetry,  and  thus  gave  the  first  bent  to  his 
genius.  In  1613  he  joined  toe  Hesse  corps  aa  a  volunteer 
and  served  in  the  French  campaign.  Next  year  he  returned 
to  his  books,  and  this  snort  taste  of  military  service  waa 
the  only  break  in  a  long  and  uneventful  life  of  literary 
labours.  By  his  parents'  desire  he  applied  himself  for  a 
short  time  to  law,  but  a  visit  to  Goethe  in  1818  gave  a  new 
direction  to  his  studies,  and  determined  his  future  career. 
Goethe  had  been  reading  Raynouard's  Setediont  from  the 
Remoter  Poet*,  and  ad  vised  the  young  scholar  to  explore  the 
rich  mine  of  Provencal  literature  which  the  French  savant 
had  opened  up.  This  advice  was  eagerly  followed,  and  hence- 
forth Dies  devoted  himself  to  Romance  literature.  After 
supporting  himself  for  some  years  by  private  teaching,  he 
removed  in  1822  to  Bonn,  where  he  held  the  position  of 
privat-docent,  which  is  the  lowest  grade  of  the  Gorman 
professoriate.  In  1823  he  published  his  first  work,  Aa 
Introduction  to  Romance  Poetry  ;  in  tile  following  year 
appeared  The  Poetry  of  the  Troubadour*,  and  in  1829  The 
Live*  and  Worht  of  th*  Troubadour*.  In  1830  he  was 
called  to  tha  chair  of  modern  literature.  The  rest  of  his 
life  wss  mainly  occupied  with  tha  composition  of  the  two 
great  works  on  which  his  fame  rests,  the  Grammar  of  tie 
Bomaice  Lanauaae*.  1630-1844,  and  the  Lexicon  of  tit 
Romance  Languages— Italian.  Spanith,  and  French,  1883. 

In  these  two  works  Dies  has  done  foe  the  Romance 
group  of  languages  what  Jacob  Grimm  has  for  the  Teutonic 
family.  In  both  cases  much  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
many  words  and  forma  are  not  yet.  scconntod  for.  some 
errors  have  already  been  pointed  out,  but  all  future 
philologists  must  build  on  the  foundations  which  these  two 
men  have  Isid.  "  Nothing-,"  says  Max  Miillor.  "  can  be  a 
better prejjararion  for  the  study  of  tha  comparative  grammar 
of  tha  ancient  Ari  an  language  than  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
comparative,  aremmar  of  the  six  Romance  languages  by 
Professor  Die!" 


In  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  Diei's  work  tt 
U  an  pessary  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  history  of 
philology  in  France.  The  earliest  philologists,  such  aa 
Parian,  and  Henri  a>*j«niw.  sought  to  discover  the  orum 
of  French  in  Greek  and  even  in  Hebrew.  Fur  mora  than 
a  century  Menage's  Etymological  Dictionary  held  the  field 
without  a  rival  Considering  the  rime  at  which  it"  was 
written  (1660),  it  was  a  meritorious  work,  but  philology 
waa  then  in  the  empirical  stags,  and  many  of  Menage's 
derivations  (ttich  aa  that  of  b  rat"  from  Iho  Lciin  -nius,'* 
or  of  "haricot  "from  "faba")  have  since  become  Ly-worda 
among  philologists.  A  great  advance  waa  made  by 
Ueynonard,  who  by  hit  critical  editions  of  the  works  of  tha 
Troubadours,  published  in  the  first  years  of  tha  present 
century,  laid  the  foundations  on  which  Dies  afterwards 
built  The  difference  between  Dies'*  method  and  that 
of  hie  predecessors  is  well  stated  by  him  in  the  preface  to 
bis  dictionary.  In  sum  it  is  the  difference  between 
science  snd guess-work.  The  scientific  method  isto follow- 
implicitly  the  discovered  principles  and  rulca  of  phonology, 
and  not  to  swerve  a  foofs  breadth  from  them  unless  plain, 
actual  exception*  ahall  justify  it ;  to  fellow  tha  genius  of 
the  language,  and  by  cross-question  big  to  elicit  its  secrets  ; 
to  guage  each  letter  and  estimate  the  value  which  attache* 
to  it  in  each  position ;  and  lastly  to  possess  the  true 
philosophic  spirit  which  is  prepared  to  welcome  any  new 
fact,  though  it  may  modify  or  upset  tha  most  cherished 

Such  i*  the  historical  method  which  Dies  pursues  in  bis 
grammar  and  dictionary.  To  collect  and  arrange  facts  is, 
aa  he  tells  us,  the  sola  secret  of  bis  success,  and  be  adds  in 
other  words  the  famous  apophthegm  of  Newton,  "  hrpu- 
thsaea  non  fingo." 

The  introduction  to  tie  grammar  consiaU  of  two  pari*  : 
— the  first  disensaea  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Teutonic 
elements  common  to  tha  Romance  languages;  the  second r 
treat*  of  the  six  dialects  separately,  their  origin,  and  tha 
element*  peculiar  to  each.  The  grammar  itself  is  divided 
into  four  books,  on  phonology,  on  flexion,  on  the  formation 
of  word*  by  composition  and  derivation,  and  on  syntax 

Hia  dictionary  is  divided  into  two  ports.  The  first 
contains  word*  common  to  two  at  least  of  tha  throe 
principal  group*  of  Romance,-  -Italian,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, and  Provencal  and  French  The  Italian,  as  nearest 
the  original,  is  placed  at  the  bead  of  each  article.  Tha 
second  part  trait*  of  words  peculiar  to  one  group.  There 
is  no  separate  glossary  of  Wallacbian. 

Of  the  introduction  u  the  gn.mmir  there  Is  an  excellent  traniU- 
tion  Into  French  by  Gaston  Aria,  s  pupil  of  Dies,  and  an  English 
translation  by  C.  B.  Cajlar.  Tli«  dictionary  has  been  published  in 
s  remodelled  form  for  English  readoa  by  T.  C.  Donkin.  A  second 
edition,  enlarged  snd  comcted,  appealed  in  1891,  and  a  third 
edition  waa  began  In  leaf. 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCTJLUa    Bee  IxmmMMi* 

DIFFUSION.  Some  liquid*,  *nch  as  mercury  and 
water,  when  placed  in  content  with  each  other  do  not  mix 
at  all,  but  the  surface  of  separation  remains  distinct,  and  ex- 
hibits the  phenomena  described  under  Capillakt  Action. 
Other  pain  of  liquids,  such  a*  chloroform  and  water. 
mix.  but  only  in  certain  proportions.  The  chloroform 
takes  up  a  little  water,  and  tha  water  a  little  chloroform ; 
but  tile  two  mixed  liquids  will  not  mix  with  each  other, 
but  remain  in  contact  separated  by  a  surface  showing 
capillary  phenomena.  Ha  two  liquids  are  then  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium  with  each  other.  The  conditions  of  the 
equilibrium  of  heterogeneous  substances  have  been  investi- 
gated by  Professor  J.  Willard  Gibba  in  a  series  of  papers 
published  in  the  Traneacttoiu  of  Us  Connsntctfl  Academy 
of  Aru  and  oetaaoss,  voL  iii.  part  l  p.  108.  Other  pairs 
of  liquids,  and  all  gases,  mix  iu  all  proportion! 
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TVketi  Lwu  Iluidn  ere  capable  of  being  mined,  tbeycsmnot 
remain  in  equilibrium  with  each  othsr ;  if  thoy  in  placed 
in  contact  with  Mch  other  (he  process  of  mixture  begins 
of  itself,  tad  goai  on  till  the  state  of  equilibrium  ii 
attained,  which,  in  tha  ease  of  flnid*  which  mix  in  all 
proportions,  it  a  state  of  uniform  mixture. 

This  process  of  mixture  is  called  diffusion,  tt  may  be 
easily  observed  by  taking  a  glass  jar  half  full  of  water  and 
pouting  a  strong  solution  of  a  coloured  salt,  snch  as 
sulphate  of  copper,  through  a  long-stemmed  funnel,  so  as 
to  occupy  tha  lower  part  of  the  jar.  If  the  jar  ia  not 
disturbed  wo  may  trace  tha  procea  of  diffusion  for  weeks, 
months,  or  yean,  by  the  gradual  rite  of  tha  colour  into 
tha  upper  part  of  the  jar,  and  the  weakening  of  the  colour 
in  the  lower  part 

This,  however,  is  not  n  method  capable  of  giving 
securste  measurements  of  the  composition  of  the  liquid 
tt  different  depths  in  the  teasel.  For  more  exact  •^ter- 
minations we  may  draw  off  a  portion  from  a  given  stratum 
of  the  mixed  liquid,  and  determine  its  composition  either 
by  chemical  methods  or  by  its  specific  gravity,  or  any  other 
property  from  which  its  composition  ma;  be  deduced. 

"'  --"'--  -  -*  -amoving  a  portion  of  tha  flnid  inter- 
t  of  diffusion,  it  U  desirable  to  be 
i  the  composition  of  any  stratum  of  the 
mixture  without  removing  it  from  the  vessel.  For  this 
purpose  Sir  W.  Thomson  places  in  the  jar  a  number 
of  glass  beads  of  different  it«™  ('■»■.  which  indicate 
tls  densities  of  the  strata  in  which  they  are  observed  to 
lost  The  principal  objection  to  this  method  is,  that  if 
tin  liquids  contain  air  or  any  ether  gas,  babbies  are  apt 
to  form  on  tha  glass  beads,  bo  at  to  make  them  float  in  a 
strttum  of  lea*  denutv  than  that  marked  on  them. 

U.  Vent  * 


toes  with  the  p 


ir  by  pasting  a  ray  of  plane-polarited  tight  horitontelly 
lurough  the  vessel,  and  determining  the  angle  through 
•Inch  the  plane  of  polarization  ia  turned  by  tike  solution 
of  sugar.  Thil  method  ia  of  course  applicable  only  to 
thou  tnbatancaa  which  cause  rotation  of  tha  plane  of 
polarised  light. 

Another  method  is  to  place  the  diffusing  liquids  in  t 
toll™  glues  prism,  with  its  refracting  edge  vertical,  aiid 
to  determine  the  deviation  of  a  ray  of  light  passing 
through  the  prism  at  different  depths.  The  ray  is  bent 
downwards  on  account  of  the  variable  density  of  tha 
mixture,  at  wall  at  towards  the  thicker  pert  of  the  prism  j 
lint  by  making  it  psas  an  near  the  edge  of  the  pnsm  aspoe- 
lihle,  the  vertical  component  of  the  refraction  may  be  nude 
very  amidl ;  and  by  placing  the  prism  within  a  vessel  of 
Titer  having  parallel  tides  of  glass,  we  can  get  rid  of  the 
mutant  part  of  the  deviation,  and  are  able  to  use  a  pnsm 
of  Urge  angle,  so  aa  to  increase  the  part  due  to  the  diffus- 
ing substance.  At  the  same  time  we  con  mora  saaQy 
control  and  register  the  temperature. 

The  laws  of  diffusion  were  first  investigated  by  Graham. 
The  diffusion  of  gases  has  recently  been  observed  with 
greet  accuracy  by  Loechmidt,  and  that  of  liquids  by  Fick 
sad  by  Toft. 

Difmiat  at  a  molecular  notion. — If  we  observe  the 
process  of  diffusion  with  our  most  powerful  microscopes, 
a*  cannot  follow  the  motion  of  any  individual  portions  of 
the  fluids.  We  cannot  point  out  one  place  m  which  tha 
lower  fluid  la  ascending,  and  another  in  which  the  upper 
fluid  is  descending.  There  are  no  enrrenta  vwible  to  os, 
and  the  motion  of  the  material  subatanoee  goes  on  as 
imperceptibly  aa  the  conduction  of  heat  or  of  electricity. 
Hence  the  motion  which  constitutes  diffusion  mutt  be 
distinguished  from  those  motions  of  fluids  which  we  can 
trace  by  meant  of  floating  motes.  It  may  be  described  aa 
t  motion,  of  the  fluids,  not  is  man,  but  by  molcciUa. 


Whan  we  reason  upon  the  hypothesis  that  u  fluid  is  a 
continuous  bomogenemu  substance,  it  it  comparatively 
easy  to  define  its  density  and  velocity ;  but  when  we  adiuit 
that  it  may  consist  of  molecules  of  different  kinds,  *e 
must  revise  our  definitions.  We  therefore  define  these 
quantities  by  considering  that  part  of  tha  medium  which 
at  a  given  instant  it  within  a  certain  small1  region  sur- 
rounding a  given  point  This  region  must  be  bo  amull 
that  the  properties  of  the  medium  as  a  whole  are  sensibly 
the  nine  throughout  the  region,  and  yet  it  must  be  s> 
large  as  to  include  a  large  nnmber  of  molecules.  We  then 
define  the  density  of  the  medium  at  the  given  point  as  tha 
mesa  of  the  medium  within  this  region  divided  by  its 
volume,  and  the  velocity  of  the  medium  at  the  momentum 
of  tide  portion  of  the  medium  divided  by  its  mass. 

If  we  consider  the  motion  of  the  medium  relative  to  sn 
imaginary  surface  supposed  to  exist  within  the  region 
occupied  by  the  medium,  end  if  we  define  the  flow  of  the 
medium  through  the  surface  at  the  matt  of  the  medium 
which  hi  unit  of  time  pawns  through  unit  of  area  of  the 
surface,  then  it  follows  from  the  above  definitions  that 
tha  velocity  of  tha  medium  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the 
normal  to  the  surface  is  equal  to  the  flow-divided  by  tha 
density.  If  we  suppose  the  surface  itself  to  move  with 
the  name  velocity  as  the  fluid,  and  in  the  same  direction, 
there  will  be  no  flow  through  it,. 

Having  thus  defined  the  density,  velocity,  and  flow  of 
the  medium  as  a  whole,  or,  at  it  it  aometimea  expressed, 

constitute  the  medium,  and  define  its  density,  velocity, 
and  flow  in  the  same  way.  The  velocity  of  this  fluid  may 
be  different  from  that  of  the  medium,  in  truws,  and  its 
velocity  relative  to  that  of  the  madfctal  it  the  velocity  of 
diffusion  which  we  have  to  study. 

Difutio*  of  Oosm  according  to  At  Kinetic  Tktorj. 

y.i  many  of  the  phenomena  of  gases  are  found  to  be 
exp.ained  in  a  consistent  manner  by  the  kdnetio  theory  of 
gases,  that  we  may  describe  with  considerable  probability 
of  correctness  the  kind  of  motion  which  constitutes  dif- 
fusion in  gates.  We  shall  therefore  consider  gaseous 
diffusion  in  the  light  of  the  Idnotio  theory  before  we  con- 
sider diffusion  in  liquids. 

A  gas,  according  to  the  kinetic  theory,  it  a  collection  of 
perticlea  or  molecules  which  are  in  rapid  motion,  and 
which,  when  they  encounter  each  other,  behave  pretty  much 
aa  elastic  bodies,  inch  at  billiard  balls,  would  do  if  rut 
lost  in  their  onDaajnauj. '  Each  moltcsila  travela 


The  result  la  that  the  velocity  of  any  molecule  may  be 
considered  aa  compounded  of  two  velocities,  one  of  which, 
called'tho  velocity  of  the  medium,  ia  the  same  for  all 
the  molecules,  while  the  other,  called  the  velocity  of  agi- 
tation, ia  irregular  both  in  magnitude  and  in  direction, 
though  the  average  magnitude  of  the  velocity  may  be 
calculated,  and  any  one  direction  is  just  as  likely  as  any 

The  result  of  this  'motion  is,  that  if  In  any  part  of  the 
medium  the  molecules  are  more  numerous  than  in  a 
neighbouring  region,  more  moleculee  will  pass  from  the 
first  region  to  the  second  than  in  the  reverse  direction, 
and  for  this  reason  tha  density  of  the  gas  will  tend  to 
become  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  vessel  containing-  it, 
except  in  to  far  at  the  molecnlea  may  be  crowded  towards 
one  direction  by  the  action  of  an  external  force  rash  aa 
gravity.  Sines  the  motion  of  the  molecnlea  is  very  swift, 
the  process  of  equalisation  of  density  in  a  gas  is  a  very 
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rapid  oka,  ita  velocity  of  propagation  through  the  gas  hung 
that  of  eonni 

Let  us  now  consider  two  gases  in  the  same  vessel,  tha 
proportion  of  tha  gases  being  different  in  different  porta  of 
the  vessel,  bnt  tha  pressure  being  everywhere  the  same. 
The  agitation  of  the  mnlcoks  will  still  cause  more  mole- 
cules of  the  first  gas  to  pa**  from  places  where  that 
gas  ii  dense  to  places  where  it  is  rare  than  in  the 
opposite  direction,  bnt  since  the  second  gas  ia  dense 
where  the  first  one  is  rare,  its  molecule*  will  be  for  the 
most  part  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence 
the  molecules  of  the  two  gaaea  wilt  encounter  each  other, 
end  every  encounter  will  act  as  a  check  to  the  process 
of  equalisation  of  the  density  of  each  gea  throughout  the 
mixture. 

The  interdinWon  of  two  gases  in  a  vessel  Is  there- 
fore a  much  slower  process  than  that  by  which  the 
density  of  a  single  gas  becomes  equalized,  though  it 
appears  from  the  theory  that  the  final  result  is  the  seme, 
and  that  each  gas  is  distributed  through  the  vessel  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  if  no  other  gas  bed  been  present, 
and  this  even  when  we  take  into  account  the  effect  of 

If  we  apply  ths  ordinary  language  abont  fluids  to  a  single  gas 
of  the  mixture,  we  may  JUitssTgniw  the  forces  which  act  on  an 
element  of  volume  as  follow* : — 

lit.  Any  external  force,  inch  a*  gravity  or  electricity. 

2d.  The  difference  of  the  pressure  of  tte  particular  tjtu  on  uppo- 
site  sides  of  tha  element  of  volume.     [The  pressors  das  to  othei 


_...etist    . 
■  Jd.  Than 


pressure  of 
idered  of  no  accou   „ 

:  with  dine 


on  of  the  gas  through 


Other  gu  ii  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  first  gas  relative 
tha  second  to  the  product  of  their  densities,  and  to  a  coeffir- 
which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  gtees  andon  tha  tempers! 
Tha  equations  of  motion  of  one  gea  of  a  T,_J — "  "'"  *v-— '-■ 


coefficient 
therefore  of 


where  the  symbol  of  operation  g  prefixed  to  any  quantity  denotes 
ibrituu 


ehleh  is  the  ordinary  form 
tingle  fluid.  Hence,  when 
•■-■"-  -•    -:hgae  at  any  point  oi 


a  vessel  is  the  same  u  if  no 
other  ass  were  present 

If  V,  ii  the  potential  of  tha  force  which  sets  on  the  gas,  and  If 
In  the  equation  p1  -  S,^ ,  *^  is  constant,  ss  it  is  whan  the  temperature 
it  uniform,  than  tha  equation  of  equilibrium  becomes 


the  solution  of  which 


iatheeaseof  gravity,  T  is  the  same 
:  for  different  gases,  the  composition 
rent  In  different  parts  of  the  vessel,  1 
rases,  for  which  *  It  smaller,  being  greater 
e  vessel  than  at  the  top.     It  would  be  ditEonl 
nin  Binoriraants!  evidence  of  thit  diflert 
ore  than  100  metres  high, 


lit,  how 


iditw< 


bo  necessity  to  keep  tht 

diffusion  to  ad vnnce  to  a  ststa  even  half,  way  towards  that  of  ultimate 
equilibrium.  The  experiment  might,  however,  bemad*  In  a  few 
minute*  by  placing  stubs,  soy  10  centimetres  long,  on  a  whirling 
apparatus,  bo  that  one  cod  shall  be  dose  to  the  axis,  while  the  other 
it  moving  at  the  rate,  ear,  of  ISO  metres  per  second.  Thus  If  eqosl 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic      "  "  ■   -■ 


of  hydrogen  to  carbonb  teid  would  be  about  ,h  greater  St  tb* 
end  of  the  tuba  nearest  the  axis.  The  experimental  verification  (1 
tha  result  is  important,  u  it  establishes  a  method  of  effecting  the 
partial  separation  of  gases  without  the  selective  action  of  chemical 


and  the  equation  of  motion  becomes 


♦S-12 


s  find  that  the  terms  In  C,,  destroy  each  other,  and  that  U  tin 
edium  is  not  affected  n-ith  sensible  currents  the  first  term  of 
ich  equation  may  be  neglected.  In  ordinary  experiments  wt  may 
so  neglect  the  effect  of  gravity,  so  that  we  get 


aj-'-- 

and  ths  equation,  becomes 

an  equation,  the  form  of  which 
equation  for  ths  conduction  of  hi 

D  la  called  the  cos&staut  of  diffuoion.     It  Is  equal  to 

<w 

It  therefore  vsries  Inversely  ss 
and  if  the  coefficient  of  reals'-' 
peretnrs,  it  varies  directly  st 

of  temperature  ia  not  so  greet  ss  thit  would  mike  it. 

In  liquids  T)  probably  depends  on  the  proportion  ot  the  Ingredieni 
of  tha  mixed  madinm  as  will  at  on  the  temperature.  Ths  ditnci 
lions  of  D  are  Iff-*,  where  L  is  the  unit  of  length  and  T  tl 

The  values  of  the  coefficients  of  diflbsit 


'era!  pairs  of  gas.  a 


Oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
Carbonic  acid  and  oxygen, 
Carbonie  sold  and  carbonic  oxide. 
Carbonic  acid  and  marsh  gta. 


dues  of  ths  coefficients  of  diffusion  of  several  pal 
n  determined  by  Losclimidt.1     They  are  refer 

m  of  mercury. 
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Diffaatm  m  Liquid* 
The  nature  of  the  motion  of  the  molecules  in  liquids  is 
less  nnderstood  than  in  gases,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if 
there  is  any  irregular  displacement  among  the  molecules  in  a 
mixed  liquid,  it  must,  on  the  whole,  tend  to  cause  eech  com- 
ponent to  pass  from  places  where  it  forms  a  large  proportion 
of  the  mixture  to  pUcts  whore  it  is  lest  abundant.  It  is 
also  manifest  that  any  relative  motion  of  two  constituent*  of 
the  mixture  will  be  opposed  by  a  resistance  arising  from 
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the  encounter*  hhm  A*  boImoIm  of  Aw  components. 
The  nine  of  Oil  reustance,  howartr,  depends,  in  Kqu  ids, 
on  mora  complicated  conditions  then  in  gasM,  and  for  tha 
rsresent  mi  mut  regsrd-it  u  ■  function  of  all  the  physical 
properties  of  the  mixture  st  the  given  place,  that  ia  to  e»y, 
ita  temperature  tod  prsssnrs,  tnd  tha  proportion*  of  the 


differ! 


cupor. 


t*  of  the  id 


two  Honid*  mart 
ae&  the  physical 


The  ooeffloient  , 

e  physicsl 
prciporoee  of  the  mixture  according  to  law*  which  on  be 
ascertained  only  by  experiment. 

Thai  Fick  has  determined  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  for 
common  ealt  in  water  to  be  O-OO00OU6,  and  Volt  ha* 
found  that  of  oanoaugur  to  be  000000369. 

It  appear*  from  these  number*  that  in  a  vessel  of  tha 


•  Teasel  require* 


i  of  dsyi  to  reach  a  _ 


When  we  wish  to  mix  two  liquid*,  it  is  not 

place  them  in  tha  earne  Tend,  for  if  the  vessel  is, 
meiis-in  depth,  the  lighter  liquid  will  lie  above  the  denser, 
anii  it  will  bo  many  ;nui  before  the  mixture  become*  own 
sensibly  uniform.  We  therefore  otir  the  two  liquid*  to- 
gether, that  is  to  say,  we  more  a  wlid  body  through  the 
Teasel,  first  one  way,  then  another,  so  a*  to  man  the  liquid 
content*  eddy  about  in  m  complicatedamannerMpoasibla, 
The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  two  liquid*,  which  originally 
formed  two  thick  horizontal  layers,  one  aboTe  tha  other, 
are  now  disposed  in  thin  and  excessively  convoluted  strata, 
which,  if  they  could  be  spread  out,  would  oarer  an  iin- 
i&Bnie  ares.  The  effect  of  the  stirring  is  thru  to  increase 
tha  sits,  over  which  the  process  of  diffusion  can  go  on,  and 
to  diminish  the  distance  between  the  diffusing  liquids;  and 
tinea  the  time  requirad  fur  diffusion  varies  ss  the  aquors  of 
the  thickness  of  tha  layers,  it  is  evident  that  by  a  moderate 
amount  of  stirring  the  process  of  mixture  which  would 
otherwise  require  yearn  may  be  completed  in  a  few 
ascend*.  That  tho  process  is  not  instantaneous  is  easily 
ascertained  by  observing  that  for  some  time  after  the  stir- 
ting  the  mixture  appears  full  of  streaks,  which  cause  it  to 
lose  it*  transparency.  This  arises  from  the  different  indices 
of  refraction  of  different  portions  of  the  mixture  which  have 
been  brought  near  each  other  by  stirring.  The  surface*  of 
Separation  ore  so  drawn  out  and  convoluted,  that  the  whole 
mass  bo*  a  woolly  appearance,  for  no  ray  of  light  con  pass 
through  it  without  being  turned  many  tune*  out  of  its 

Graham  observed  that  the  diffusion  both  of  liquid*  and 
gases  take*  place  through  porous  solid  bodies,  such  as  plugs 
of  plaster  of  Paris  or  nlote*  of  pressed  plumbago,  at  a  rata 
not  very  much  lsa*  than  when  no  such  body  is  interposed, 
and  this  even  when  the  solid  partition  is  amply  sufficient  to 
check  all  ordinary  currents,  and  even  to  sustain  a  con- 
siderable difference  of  pressure  on  its  opposite  side*. 

Bnt  there  is  another  else*  of  cases  in  which  s  liqnid  or  a 
go*  can  puis  through  a  diaphragm,  which  is  not,  in  the  or- 
dinary sense,  porous.  For  instance,  when  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  confined*  in  a  soap  bubble  it  rapidly  escape*.  The 
gas  is  absorbed  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  bubble,  and 
form*  a  solution  of  carbonic  odd  in  water.  This  rotation 
diffuse*  frnen  the  inner  surface  of  the  bubble,  when  it  is 
strongest,  to  the  outer  enrfsce,  where  it  is  in  contact  with 
sir,  and  the  carbonic  acid  evaporates  and  difftnc*  out  into 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  also  found  that  hydrogen  and  other 
gases  can  pass  through  a  layer  of  caoutchouc  Graham 
showed  that  it  ia  not  through  pores,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
that  the  motion  takes  place,  for  tha  ratio*  ore  determined 
by  th*  chemical  relation*  between  the  gssss  and  the  csoot- 
•moo*,  or  th*  liquid  fum. 


According  to  Graham's  theory,  the  oaootchouc  ia  a  colloid 
nwrtannq,     that  is,  one  which  is  capable  of  enmhining,  in 

"■'"   i  of  certain  other  substsnoas,  just  a    "*"""     *'" 


which  Graham  called  crystalloid,  are 
distinguished  from  those  by  being  always  of  definite  com- 
positioQ,  and  not  admitting  of  these  temporary  asaoeiations. 
whan  a  colloid  body  ha*  in  different  porn  of  it*  mas* 


tillfifii  bodies,  diffusion  takes  place  through  th*  coHold 
body,  though  no  part  of  it  can  be  shown  to  be  in  the 
liquid  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  solution  of  a  colloid  substance  fa 
iTrnfrit  incapable  of  diffusion  through  a  porous  solid,  or 
another  colloid  body.  Thus,  if  a  miction  of  pun  and  salt 
in  water  k  placed  in  contact  with  a  solid  jelly  of  gelatins 
and  alcohol,  ajsalarj  wfll  be  diffused  into  the  gum,  and  s*J| 
and  water  will  be  diffused  into  tha  gslstinc,  but  the  gum 
and  the  gelatine  will  not  diffuse  into  each,  other. 

There  ore  certain  metala  whose  relation*  to  certain  gases 
Oraham  explained  by  this  theory.  Tor  instance,  hydrogen 
ami  be  ******  to  pas*  through  iron  and  palladium  at  s  high 
temperature,  and  osrbonia  oxide  can  be  mod*  to  pea* 
through  iron.    The  gases  form  colloidal  anion*  with  the 


taking  advantage  of  tha  d 

which  different  liquids  and  gases  pass  through  p*rchm«r*. 
paper  and  other  solid  bodies,  Graham  was  enabled  to  effect 
many  retrmtsHn  ml  jam  Ho  called  this  method  the 
method  of  Dialysis. 

Difution  and  Suapcraticn,  Ccmdaua&o*,  Solution,  and 

The  rata  of  evaporation  of  liquids  ia  determined  prin- 
cipally by  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  tha  vapour  through  th* 
air  or  other  gas  which  lies  above  the  liquid.  Indeed,  tha 
coefficient  of  diffnsion  of  the  vapour  of  a  liquid  through  air 
can  be  determined  in  a  rough  but  easy  manner  by  placing 
a  little  of  the  liquid  in  a  teat  tube,  and  observing  the  rata 
at  which  it*  weight  diminishes  by  evaporation  day  by  day. 
For  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  the  density  of  tha  vapour 
is  that  corresponding  to  tha  temperature,  whereas  at  the 
month  of  the  tort  tube  the  sir  is  nearly  pure.  Henoe,  if 
p  be  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  corresponding  to  the  tem- 
perature, and  p-tp,  and  if  s*  bo  the  mass  evaporated 
in  tune  (,  and  damned  into  the  sir  through  a  distance  A,' 
then 

»-* 

This  method  is  not,  of  course,  applicable  to  vapours 
which  are  rarer  than  the  superincumbent  go*. 

The  solution  of  a  salt  in  ■  liquid  goes  on  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  doe*  the  absorption  of  a  gas  by  a  liquid 

The**  pneetses  ore  all  accelerated  by  current*,  for  the 
reason  already  explained 

Trie  processes  of  evaporation  and  condensation  go  on 
much  mora  rapidly  when  no  aii  or  other  non-oondensihla 
gas  i*  present     Henoe  the  importance  of  the  air-pump  In 

JWuriw  oeruwa  Difuio*  of  Matttr  and  Djfiuio*  tf 

Hoot. 

Tho  same  motion  of  agitation  of  the  molecule*  of  gate* 

which  causes  two  gases  to  diffuse  through  each  other  aloe 


1 1  trrr-"  t*  **»**  *ass)  to  Bw  MOM  o/th 
<rf tfc.  liquid,  tsgttWwiU. mW i  of  th*  Oil 
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causes  two  portions  of  the  same  gas  to  difiuso  through  each 
other,  although  we  cannot  observe  this  kind  of  diffusion. 
because  we  cannot  distinguish  the  molecules  of  one  portion 
from  those  of  the  other  when  they  are  once  mixed.  If, 
however,  the  molecules  of  one  portion  have  any  property 
whereby  they  can  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  other, 
then  that  property  will  be  eonununicated  from  one  port  of 
the  medium  to  an  adjoining  part,  and  that  either  by  con- 
vection— that  is  by  the  molecules  themselvos  T"""g  oat  of 
one  part  into  the  other,  carrying  the  property  with  them — 
or  by  transmission — that  U  by  the  property  being  com- 
municated from  one  molecule  to  another  during  their  en- 
counters. The  chemical  properties  by  which  different 
•ubatancet  are  recognized  are  inseparable  from  their  mole- 
cules, eo  that  the  diffusion  of  such  properties  can  take  place 
only  by  the  transference  of  the  molecules  themselves,  but 
the  momentum  of  a  molecule  in  any  given  direction  and 
it*  energy  are  also  properties  which  may  be  different  in 
different  molecules,  but  which  may  be  communicated  from 
one  molecule  to  another.  Hence  the  diffusion  of  momentum 
and  that  of  energy  through  the  medium  can  take  place  in 
two  different  ways,  whereas  the  diffusion  of  matter  can 
take  place  only  in  one  of  these  ways. 

In  gases  the  great  majority  of  the  particles,  at  any  in- 
stant, an  describing  free  paths,  and  it  is  therefore  possible 
to  show  that  there  ia  a  simple  numerical  relation  between 
the  aoefjaoientt  of  the  three  kinds  of  diffusion, — tiiediffnsion 
of  matter,  the  lateral  diffusion  of  Telocity  (which  ia  the 
phenomenon  known  aa  the  internal  friction  or  viscosity  of 
fluids),  and  the  diffusion  of  energy  (which  la  called  the 
conduction  of  heat).  But  in  liquids  the  majority  of  the 
jnoleonlea  are  engaged  at  close  quarter*  with  one  or  more 
other  molecules,  so  that  the  tranamisaion  of  momentum 
and  of  energy  takes  place  in  a  far  greater  degree  by  com- 
muDieation  from  one  molecule  to  another,  than  by  con- 
nation  by  the  molecules  themselves.  Hence  the  ratios 
of  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  to  those  of  viscosity  and 
muffr  smaller  in  liquids  than  in 


Tktery  of  On  Wit  Bulb  Titniumultr. 
'  Oh  temperature  indicated  by  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  I*  deter- 
ntmsd  In  gnat  put  by  the  relation  between  the  coefficients  of 
diffusion  and  thereul  eondactivity.  As  tie  water  evaporates  from 
the  wet  bulb  heat  mut  be  supplied  to  it  by  convection,  conduction, 
ar  radiation.  This  supply  ofhest  will  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  temperature  constant  till  the  temperature  of  the  wet  bulb  has 
sunk  so  far  below  that  of  tin  surrounding  air  and  other  bodies  that 
the  low  of  heat  due  to  the  difference  of  temperature  is  equal  to  the 
latan  t  heat  of  the  vapour  wider,  leaves  the  bulb. 

The  use  of  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  as  a  means  ef  aaasaathae; 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  was  employed  by  Button1  and 
Leslie,'  but  the  formnls  by  which  the  dew-point  is  commonly 
dadueed  from  the  reedinn  of  the  wet  and  dry  thermometers  was 
Irst  given  by  Dr  Apjohn.* 

Dr  Apjohn  assumes  that,  when  the  temperature  of  the  wet  bulb  is 
stationary,  the  heat  required  to  convert  the  water  into  vapour  is 

Km  out  by  portions  of  the  surrounding  air  in  cooling  from  the 
iperatun  of  the  atmosphere  to  that  of  the  wet  bolls  and  that 
the  air  thus  Cooled  become*  saturated  with  the  vapour  which  it 
receives  from  the  bulb. 


bulb,  *  its  temperature,  p,  the  pressure  di 
in  H,  and  P  the  whole  pi  amine. 
If  *  is  the  epecino  gravity  of  si 


d  to  sir), 


temperature  sinks  to  *,,  that  of  the  wet  bulb,  and  the  Warners  of 
tb,.  aqueous  vapour  in  it  rbes  to  p^  that  corresponding  to  the  tern- 
paratun*,, 


■  Playtslr'b  "Life  of  Button,"  JCdwtmrfh  lYaiusettnu,  vrA,  T.  p. 
•7,  suet, 

■  AWye.  BrtL,  8th  sd.  voL  i..  "  DUurtetfcm  Fifth.'  p.  To*. 
•  Ivans.  AeysJ  /risk  A»ifm»,  188*. 


According  to  Anjohrfs  theory,  this  heat  is  supplied  by  the  mixed 
sir  and  vapour  m  cooling  from  4  to  a,. 

If  B  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  air  (which  will  not  be  sensibly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  dry  air),  this  quantity  of  heat  1> 

{«,-«,)  «8. 
Equating  the  two  values  we  obtain  1 

Hers  pt  is  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  In  the  atmosphere.  The 
temperature — for  which  this  is  the  maximum  pressure — ia  the  dew- 
point,  and  a,  is  the  msxiniinn  pressure  corresponding  to  the  tempera- 
ture #,  of  the  wet  bulb.  Hence  this  formula,  oombined  with  tables 
of  the  creature  of  aqueous  vapour,  suable*  us  to  find  the  dew-point 
from  obeervatiouB  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers. 

Vt  may  call  this  the  convection  theory  of  the  wet  hufb,  hseeats 
ws  asBalnst  the  temperatun  and  humidity  of  a  portion  of  air 


Dr  Everett  has  pointed  out  u  a  defect  in  this  theory,  that  It  does 
not  explain  how  the  air  can  either  sink  In  temperature  or  increase 
in  humidity  aniens  it  comes  into  absolute  contact  with  the  wet 
bulb.  Let  us,  therefore,  consider  what  ws  may  call  the  conduction 
and  dlfnsssssl  theory  in  calm  sir.  taking  into  account  the  islmla  of 
naxansam, 

The  stead;  conduction  of  heat  is  determined  by  ths  conditions — 
I -It  st  a  great  distance  from  the  bulb, 
•  —  a,  at  the  surface  of  the  bulb, 
V*8  —  0  at  any  point  of  ths  medium. 
The  steady  diuWou  of  vapour  Is  determined  by  ths  M 
p—p,  st  a  great  distance  from  the  bulb, 


T*T-0     at  any  point  outside  ths  bulb. 
Hence  the  solution  of  ths  electrical  problem  leads  to  that  of  the 

"i  the  potential  at  any  point, 


other  two.    far  if 


If  E  is  the  electric  charge  of  the  conductor, 

where  the  double  integral  is  extended  over  ths  surface  of  the  bulb, 
and  it  is  an  element  of  a  normal  to  ths  surface. 

If  H  is  the  now  of  heat  in  unit  of  time  (rem  the  bulb, 

and  if  Q  is  the  flow  of  aqueous  vapour  from  the  bulb, 

whan  h  ia  the  ratio  of  ths  pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  to  Its 
If  C  b>  ths  electrical  capacity  of  ths  bulb,  X-  0T„ 
H-srfK<#,-#e>,      Q-**cf  (A-pJ. 

Ths  heat  which  leaves  the  bulb  by  radiation  to  external  object* 


•-Aftl.-sJ, 

when  A  is  ths  surface  of  the  bulb  end  B  the . 
of  unit  of  surface. 


LQ  +  H  +  *  =  0,  v 

P8JK  ,      AS     ),. 

ft-  "ftL,  I IS  +  *el5BD  i  <*•-•>>  ■ 

This  formula  grrss  the  iseult  of  the  theory  of  difnakse,  erodes- 
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tioa.  ud  rsdistira  Iindll  elrsesphtrs.     It  dlffm  from  the 
■™»«  the  dnnetioB  theory  only  by  the  (actor  hi  the  list 

Tin  ftnt  put  of  tHe  tutor  5  !■  wrtsinly  leu  thin  unitj,  ud 
profmbly  (bout  "77. 
It  tha  bulb  It  tpbsrleil  ud  of  nullui  r,  A-*tt*  ud  C-r,  so 

"-»■— '  *"%■ 

Heaet,  the  larger  the  wet  bulb,  tha  greitarwul  bathe  tttio  ot 
Umeffect  otradutionloihttof  conduction.  It  on  the  oihor  bud, 
Urn  air  la  in  motion,  thit  will  in  it  MM  both  conduction  end  diflu- 
•Jon,  n  u  to  unseats  lie  ratio  of  the  flnt  part  to  the  teeond.  By 
compuinK  artqsl  obeervttions  at  the  dew-point  with  Anjeltn  a 
ionnrda.  It  hu  btu  found  that  tha  tutor  ihortld  ba  somewhat 
Rtesttr  than  unity.  According  to  oar  theory  It  ought  to  " 
unatar  if  the  bulb  it  larger,  ud  amallar  it  then  hi  modi  wind. 

Btlatioa  bttieen  Dtfntion  and  Electrolytic  ConduOion. 

Electrolysis  (see  separate  article)  ia  a.  molecular  moTamei 
of  the  constituents  of  a  compound  liquid  in  which,  under 
11m  action  of  electromotive  force,  one  of  the  componenta 
travel  in  the  positive  and  the  other  in  the  negative  direc- 
tion, the  flow  of  each,  component,  when  reckoned  in  electro- 
chemical equivalents,  being  in  all  raise  numerically  equal 
til  the  flow  of  electricity. 

Electrolysis  resemble*  diffusion  in  being  a  molecular 
movement  of  two  currents  in  opposite  direction*  through 
the  •am*  liquid;  but  lines  the  liquid  ii  of  the  same  compo- 
titiou.  throughout,  we  cannot  ascribe  tha  currents  to  the 
molecular  agitation  of  a  medium  whose  composition  varies 
from  one  part  to  another  as  in  ordinary  diffusion,  hut  we 
must  ascribe  it  to  the  action  of  the  electromotive  force  on 
1  articles  having  definite  charges  of  electricity. 

The  force,  therefore,  urging  an  electro-chemical  equiva- 
lent of  either  component,  or  ton,  at  it  ia  called,  In  ■  given 
direction  ia  numerically  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  at 
a  given  point  of  the  electrolyte,  and  ia  therefnre  comparable 
with  any  ordinary  fore*.  Tha  resistance  which  prevents 
the  current  from  rising  above  a  certain  value  ia  that  arising 
from  the  encounter*  of  the  molecules  of  the  ion  with  other 
molecules  as  they  straggle  forward  through,  tha  liquid,  and 
thia  depends  on  their  relative  velocity,  and  also  on  the 
nature  of    the   ion,  and  of  the  liquid  through  which  it 

Tie  average  Telocity  of  the  ions  will  therefore  increase, 
till  the  reaistanca  they  meet  with  ia  equal  to  tha  fore* 
which  urge*  them  forward,  and  they  will  thus  aoqniro  a 
definite  Telocity  proportional  to  tha  electric  fore*  at  tha 
point,  but  depending  also  on  the  nature  of  the  liquid. 

If  the  resistance  of  the  liquid  to  tha  passage  of  the  ion 
ia  the  same  for  different  strength*  of  solution,  tha  velocity 
of  the  ion  will  be  the  same  for  different  strengths,  but  the 
quantity  of  it,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  passe*  in  a  given  time,  will  be  proportional  to  tha 
strength  of  the  solution. 

Now,  Kohlraueeh  hu  determined  the  conductivity  of 
the  solutions  of  many  electrolyte*  in  water,  and  he  find* 
that  for  Terr  weak  solutions  the  conductivity  ia  propor- 
tional to  the  strength.  When  tha  solution  ia  strong  the 
lipid  through  which  the  ion*  straggle  can  no  longer  be 
eousidarad  sensibly  the  aame  a*  pure  water,  and  enuse- 
juently  this  proportionality  doe*  not  hold  good  for  strong 
jolutious. 

Kohlrauseh  baa  determined  the  actual  Telocity  in  oan- 
tnnatrea  per  Mcond  of  various  iona  in  weak  solutions 
ander  aa  electru-raoUre  force  of  unit  velne.  From  the** 
velocities  be  ha*  oalrmlatfid  tha  iwudnctiritie*  of  weak 
nlutiona  of  electrolytes  different  from  those  of  which  ha 


tion  as  to  tha  resistance  which  the  ion  mean  with  ia 
travelling  through  th*  liquid.  It  is  not  easy,  hoaetur, 
to  make  a  numerical  comparison  between  this  resistance 
and  any  results  of  ordinary  diffusion,  for,  in  the  first 
place,  we  cannot  make  experiments  on  the  diffusion  of 
ions.  If  any  electrolytes,  indeed,  are  decomposed  by  tha 
current  into  components,  one  or  both  of  which  an  cap- 
able of  diffusion,  but  these  componenta,  when  once  sepa- 
rated out  of  the  electrolyte,  are  no  longer  iona— titer 
are  no  longer  acted  on  by  electric  force,  or  charged  with 
definite  quantities  of  electricity.  Some  of  them,  a*  tha 
metals,  are  insoluble,  and  therefore  incapable  of  diffusion ; 
others,  like  tha  gases,  though  soluble  in  the  liquid  electro- 
lyte, are  not,  when  in  solution,  acted  on  by  th*  current, 

Besides  this,  if  wa  accept  the  theory  of  electrolysis  pro- 
posed by  Clausins,  the  molecules  acted  on  by  tha  electro- 
motive force  are  not  the  whole  of  the  molecule*  which  form 
the  constituents  of  the  electrolyte,  but  only  those  which  at 
a  given  instant  are  in  a  state  of  dissociation  from  molecule* 
of  tha  other  kind,  being  forced  away  bom  them  tempo- 
rarily by  the  violence  of  tha  molecular  agitation.  If  the** 
diaaociatad  molecule*  forma  small  proportion  of  the  whole, 
the  Telocity  of  their  passage  through  the  medium  mutt  be 
much  greater  than  the  mean  velocity  of  th*  whole,  which  h> 
tha  quantity  calculated  by  Kohlrauseh, 


by  icXich  tkt  Mixture  and  Stparatio*  «/ 
Flta'dt  can  bt  tfftetad  in  a  Rtvertibli  Manner. 

A  physical  process  is  said  to  be  reversible  when  tha 
material  system  con  be  made  to  return  from  the  final  sUU 
to  the  original  stata  under  conditions  which  at  every  stage 
of  tha  severs*  process  differ  only  infinitesimally  from  th* 
conditions  at  the  correspond  Lug  stage  of  the  direct  process. 

All  other  processes  an  called  irreversible. 

Thus  the  passage  of  heat  from  one  body  to  another  is  a 
reversible  process  if  the  temperature  of  the  first  body 
«y— At  that  of  the  second  only  by  an  mfmJbmisneJ  qnan-- 
tity,  because  by  changing  the  temperature  of  either  of  tha 
th*  bodies  by  an  tnfinitnaiTnal  quantity,  the  heat  may 
bo  mad*  to  flow  back  again  from  the  second  body  to  first 

Bnt  if  the  temperature  of  the  first  body  i*  higher  than 
that  of  th*  second  by  a  finite  quantity,  the  passage  of 
heat  from  the  first  body  to  tha  second  ia  not  a  reversible 
process,  for  the  temperature  of  one  or  both  of  the  bodies 
must  be  altered  by  a  finite  Quantity  before  the  heat  can 
i  made  to  flow  back  again.  ' 

In  like  manner  the  interdiffnsion  of  two  gasea  in  in 
general  an  irreversible,  process,  for  in  order  to  eeparatr 
the  two  gate*  the  condition*  most  be  very  considerably 
amtPgad  For  instance,  if  carbonic  acid is  on*  of  the gases, 
' '  "  '       "  on*  of  quicklime ; 

by  quicklime  at 
a  imrenible  pro- 
separata  tha  carbonic  acid  from  th* 
lime  it  mutt  be  raised  to  a  high  temperature. 

In  ell  reversible  processes  the  substance*  which  are  fn 

Meet  must  be  in  complete  equilibrium  thronghout  tha 

ocean;  and  Professor  Qibbs  hat  shown  the  condition  of 

equilibrium  to  be  tisat  not  only  tha  temperature  and  the 

preuure  of  the  two  substance*  must  1     " 

tint  the  ptattial  of  each  of  the  e     . 

must  be  the  tarns  in  both  compounds,  and  that  thus  ia 

i  additional  condition  which  we  need  not  here  specify. 

Now,  wa  may  obtain    complete  equilibrium  between 

quicklime  and  the  mixture  containing  carbonic  acid  if  we 

raise  the  whole  to  a  temperature  at  which  the  pressure,  of 

fliaacu  lit  linn  of  the  oarbonia  acid  in  carbonate  of  lim*  is 

equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  oarbonia  acid  in  the  mixed 

gees*.     By  altering  the  temperature  or  tha  pressure  very 

■lowly  wa  may  csaaa  '—*""'—  add  to  pass  from  th*  mix, 

O 


temperature  and  the 
*  the  mm*,  but  also 
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tore  to  the  lime,  or  from  the  lime  to  the  mixture,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  condition*  of  the  system  differ  only  by 
IflnnitatfrniJ  quantities  at  the  corresponding  stages  of  the 
direct  and  the  inverse  processes.  The  tame  thing  may  be 
dene  at  lover  temperatures  by  means  of  potash  or  soda. 

If  one  of  the  gases  con  be  condensed  into  a  liquid,  and 
if  daring  the  condensation  the  pressure  is  increased  or  the 
temperature  diminished  so  slowly  that  the  liquid  and  the 
mixed  gases  are  always  very  nearly  in  equilibrium,  the 
separation,  and  mixture  of  the  gases  can  be  effected  in  a 
reversible  manner. 

The  same  thing  can  be  done  by  means  of  a  liquid  which 
absorbs  the  gases  in  different  proportions,  provided  that 
we  can  maintain  such  conditions  as  to  temperature  and 
pressure  as  shall  keep  the  system  in  equilibrium  during  the 
whole  process. 

If  the  dtatitiat  of  the  two  gsses  are  different,  we  can 
effect  their  partial  separation  by  a  reversible  process  which 
duet  not  involve  any  of  the  actions  commonly  called 
chemical  We  place  the  mixed  gates  in  a  very  long 
horizontal  tube,  and  we  raise  one  end  of  the  tube  till  the 
tube  is  vertical  If  this  it  done  so  slowly  that  at  every 
stage  of  the  process  the  distribution  of  the  two  gases  is 
sensibly  the  same  as  it  would  lit  at  the  same  stage  of  the 
reverse  process,  the  process  will  be  reversible,  and  if  the 
tube  is  long  enough  the  separation  of  the  gates  may  be 
carried  to  any  extent 


o  portions  of  different  sua  an  giien  **  the  same  pressure 
temperature,  it  is  possible,  by  miring  them  by  a  reversible 
u  to  ubliJa  a  certain  quantity  at  work.     At  the  end  of  the 


which  would  be  gelnecf  by 

.her  to.  expand  from  its  original  v ..._... 

id  the  fab  of  temperature  and  pressure  ii  equal  to  that  which 


»e  [rained  by  allowing  Grat  one  gal  end  then  the 


other  to 

and  the  „ r ..__  r 

would  be  produced  m  the  mixtun  by  taking  away  a  quantity  of 
heat  equivalent  to  this  work. 

If  the  diffusion  takes  place  by  an  irreversible  process,  icch 
goes  on  when  the  gases  ere  placed  together  in  a  vessel,  no  erten 
work  is  done,  and  there  is  no  fall  of  temperature  or  of  pressi 
during  the  process,  _ 

We  may  arrive  at  this  result  by  a  method  which,  if  not 


thephyiical  quantity  called  by  Clamine  the  Entropy  of  the  1711001. 
The  entropy  of  a  body  in  equilibrium  La  a  quantity  nob  that 
itSemaine  constant  if  no  heat  enters  or  leaves  the  body,  and  such 
that  in  general  the  quantity  of  heat  wbioh  enters  the  body  is 

where  a)  ia  the  entropy,  and  t  the  absolute  temperature. 
The  entropy  of  a  material  ijitem  la  the  Sam  of  the  entropy  of 

In  reversible  proceases  the  entropy  of  the  system  rwntlna  an. 
changed,  but  In  all  irreversible  processes  the  entropy  of  the  system 

The  increase  of  entropy  involves  a  diminution  of  the  available 
energy  or  the  ayatem,  that  ia  to  say,  the  total  quantity  of  work 
whiuh  Ban  be  obtained  from  the  ijatem.     This  ia  expressed  by  Kir 

W.  Thomson  by  saying  that  n  certain  am  onnt  of  energy  is  dissipated. 
The  quantity  of  energy  which  ia  dissipated  In  a  given  process  is 

"^    to  »Wi-#i>. 

when  e>,  is  the  entropy  at  the  beginning  and  a,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  process,  and  6a  Is  the  temperature  of  the  system  in  its  ultimate 
state,  when  no  more  work  can  be  got  out  of  it. 

When  we  can  determine  the  ultimate  temperature  we  cut 
calculate  the  amount  of  energy  dissipated  by  any  process  j  but  it  is 
sometimes  difirult  to  do  this,  whereas  the  increase  of  entropy  is 
determined  by  the  known  states  of  the  system  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  process. 


t,  by  the  quantity    ' 


fl,4i'<'"«5l 


llsnceif 


,  end  i>,  of  two  -act  at  the  Mm*  tptnnentntt 
ndeoss  tonrcuiiy  a  volume  t,  +  v,  at  the  same 
entropy  ol  the  system  lucres  sis 


during  the  process  by  the  quantity 

Since  in  litis  cue  the  tampemtnra  does  not  change  during  the  1*0- 
cen,  we  may  calculate  the  quantity  of  energy  dissipated  by  mnlrJ- 

Sy  ing  the  gain  of  entropy  by  the  temperature,  and  we  thus  find 
:  the  dissipation 

fte***  if,***—* . 

j  sum  of  the  work  which  would  be  dona  by  the  two  portions 

of  gas  if  each  expanded  under  eonstan*  * ' —  *""  "lW"  " 

It  is  greatest  when  the  two  volumes 


i  equal,  in  wtlieh  case  it  ia 


when  j>  Is  the  press  an  end  e  the  volume  of  one  of  the  portions. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  we  have  in  a  Teasel  two 
separate  portions  of  gas  of  equal  volume,  and  at  the  tiirae 
pressure  and  temperature,  with  a  movable  partition 
between  them.  If  we  remove  the  partition  the  agitation 
of  the  molecules  will  cany  them  from  one  aide  of  the 
partition  to  the  other  in  an  irregular  manner,  till  ulti- 
mately the  two  portions  of  gat  trill  be  thoroughly  nnd 
uniformly  mixed  together.  This  motion  of  the  molecules 
will  take  place  whether  the  two  gases  are  the  same  or 
different,  that '  it  to  say,  whether,  wa  can  distiu  guiah 
between  the  properties  of  the  two  gases  or  nob 

If  the  two  gases  ate  such  that  we  can  separate  tliem 
by  a  reversible  process,  then,  as  we  have  just  shown,  wo 
might  gain  a  definite  amount  of  work  by  allowing  them  to 
sntr,  under  certain  conditions ;  and  if  we  allow  them  to 
mix  by  ordinary  diffusion,  this  amount  of  work  it  no 
longer  available,  but  is  dissipated  for  ever.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  two  portions  of  gut  are  the  same,  then 
no  work  can  be  gained  by  miring  them,  and  no  work  it 
dissipated  by  allowing  them  to  diffuse  into  each  other. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  process,  of  diffusion  does 
not  involve  dissipation  of  energy  if  the  two  gases  are  the 
earns,  but  that  it  does  if  they  can  be  seuaraled  from  each 
other  by  a  reversible  process. 

Now,  when  we  say  that  two  gate*  are  the  tame,  we 
mean  that  we  cannot  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other 
by  any  known  reaction.  It  is  not  probable,  bnt  it  is  pos- 
sible, that  two  gaaea  derived  from  different  sources,  but 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  the  same,  may  hereafter  be  found 
to  be  different,  and  that  a  method  may  be  discovered  ol 
separating  them  by  a  reversible  process.  If  this  should 
happen,  the  process  of  interdiffuaion  which  we  had  formerly 
supposed  not  to  be  an  instance  of  dissipation  of  energy 
would  now  be  recognized  at  euch  an  instance. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  idea  of  dissipation  of 
energy  depends  on  the  extent  of  our  knowledge.  Avail- 
able energy  ia  energy  which  we  can  direct  into  any  dojirvd 
channel  Dissipated  energy  is  energy  which  we  cannot  by 
hold  of  and  direct  at  pleasure,  such  at  the  energy  of  lbs 
confused  agitation  of  molecules  which  wa  call  heat.  How, 
confusion,  like  the  correlative  term  order,  is  not  a  properly 
of  material  things  in  themselves,  but  only  in  relnliou 
to  the  mind  which  perceives  them.  A.  memoranduin-boulc 
does  not,  provided  it  is  neatly  written,  appear  couloscd 
to  an  illiterate  person,  or  to  the  owner  who  undenUnds  it 
thoroughly,  but  to  any.  other  person  able  to  read  it  epiienrt 
to  be  inextricably  confused.  Similarly 'the  notion  of  dis- 
sipated energy  could  not  occur  to  a  being  wlw  could  not 
tnnt  any  of  the  energies  of  nature  to  his  own  account,  or 
to  one  who  could  trace  the  motion  of  every  molecule  and 
seise  it  at  the  right  moment.  It  is  only  to  a  being  in  the 
intermediate  stage,  who  can  lay  hold  of  tome  forma  of 
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energy  while  others  elude  hie  grasp,  that  energy  appears  to 
bo  passing  inevitably  from  tho  available  to  the  dissipated 
state,  (i.  a  *.) 

DIG  BY.  Sir  Kxkxlm  (1SOS-HiG5),  an  eminent 
English  physical  philosopher,  born  at  GothnmL  Bucking. 
Laxashire,  on  the  11th  July  1603,  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  illustrious  family.  His  great-grandfather  had 
distinguished  himself  at  Boeworth  on  the  aide  of  Henry 
VTL  ;  and  his  father.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  was  one  of  the 
leading  Roman  Catholic  gentry  at  the  time  of  the  Gun- 

Eiwder  Flat  Saving  risen  in  arms  on  that  Oceanian,  Sir 
rererd  was  executed  at  London.  January  2T,  1G06.  The 
young  philosopher  was  educated  by  his  guardians  in 
the  Protestant  faith.  Having  finished  his  education  at 
Oxford,  he  vent  abroad  in  162 1.  and  travelled  in  France, 
(Spain,  and  Italy.  On  his  return  he  was  knighted,  and 
received  from  Charles  L  the  appointment"  of  gentle- 
man of  the  bed-chamber,  commissioner  of  the  navy,  and 
governor  of  Trinity  House.  At  the  head  of  a  small 
squadron*  whiah  he  equipped  at  his  own  expense,  he 
sailed  in  1638  against  the  Algerinea,  and  afterwards 
defeated  the  Venetian*  near  the  port  of  Scauderoon. 
During  a  brief  stay  in  Poria  he  joined  the  Church  of 
Rime.  Having  Te turned  to  England  in  1638,  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
Winchester  House,  by  order  of  the  Parliament.  He  was, 
however,  liberated  at  the  request  of  the  French  queen- 
dowager  in  IMS,  end  retired  to  France,  where  he  was  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  the  court,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Descartes  and  other  learned  men.  Here  he  wrote  his 
Treatise  on  tko  Nature  of  Bodiet,  his  Treatise  on  Ike  Soul, 
I'cripaleliek  Institution^  and  other  works.  He  visited 
Ijigfand,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Royalist  party,  but  the 
Parliament  refused  to  allow  him  to  remain.  Banished 
from  England  upon  pain  of  death  If  he  returned,  he 
resumed  hi*  residence  in  France,  where  he  was  treated 
with  the  highest  respect,  and  was  intrusted  with  an 
embassy  to  severs!  of  tho  courts  of  Italy.  He  returned 
again  to  his  native  country  during  the  Protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  and  seemed  to  be  more  xealous  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  than  befitted  a 
staunch  royalist.  He  used  hie  influence  to  reconcile  the 
Catholics  to  the  Protectorate  on  condition  of  their  being 
secured  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  With  Crom- 
well ha  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  the  bond 
of  sympathy  being  probably  not  so  much  politics  as  a 
raamon  interest  in  the  new-bora  science  of  physics.  At 
the  Restoration  he  returned  finally  to  London,  where  he 
died  in  16S5.  He  married  Yenetia  Anastasia,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Edward  Stanley  of  Shropshire,  "a  lady  of  an 
extraordinary  beauty  and  of  M  extraordinary  a  fame."  His 
whimsical  experiments  to  preserve  her  beanty  by  the  in- 
vention of  new  cosmetics  procured  him  m  much  notoriety 
as  his  sympathetic  powder  for  the  cure  of  wounds  at  a 
distance.  He  m  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Society  at  the  time  of  its  first  establishment,  and  be 
took  e  very  active  pert  in  its  management  Besides  the . 
work*  already  mentioned,  Digby  wrote  A  Conference  about 
a  Choice  of  Religion,  Paris,  1638;  Letters  ou  the  same  sub- 
ject, Lond.  1651 ;  Obmrsatum*  an  Seligio  Mtdin,  Lond. 
IMS;  A  Treatise  of  Adkering  to  God,  Loud.  168*;  On  the 
Cm  of  Wound*  by  Ike  Powder  of  Sympaikf,  Lond.  IMS ; 
sod  a  Discount  on  Vegetation. 

DIGESTIVE  ORGANS.    The  organ*  of  digestion,  or 

■Kmetttary  apparatus,  are  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 

food  or  aliment ;  of  converting  that  portion  of  the  food 

which  is  digestible  into  chyle,  eo  that  it  may  be  absorbed 

A  applied  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body;  and  of  tmna- 

■*"'  which  is  indigestible  onwards  to  be  eiere 

is  no  special  digestive  appar 


bat  the  particle"  af  food  are  introduced  into  the  general 
substance  of  the  body,  where  they  undergo  digestion  and 
assimilation.  Bat  in  animals  generally  there  i*  a  definite 
digestive  cavity  or  stomach,  which  commnnicatea  with  the 
surface  by  a  distinct  opening  or  month,  through  which  the 
food  is  introduced  into  the  stomach.  A*  a  role  a  second 
opening,  or  anna,  i*  also  in  communication  with  the 
stomach,  at  which  the  indigestible  parts  uf  the  food  are 
excreted.  As  animal*  increase  in  structural  complexity  the 
digestive  apparatus  has  additional  parts  superadded  to  it. 
In  man  and  all  the  more  highly  organised  nuimals  it  con- 
slats  of  an  elongated  tube,  the  Alimentary  Canal,  divided 
into  virion*  compartments,  into  which  numerous  Glands 
pour  their  secretions  to  be  used  in  the  digestive  process. 
In  most  vertebrates,  the  great  class  of  birds  being  excepted, 
the  compartment  of  the  canal  called  the  mouth,  or  oral 
cavity,  contains  a  hard  masticatory  epparatns,  the  Teeth, 
which  play  an  important  part  In  breaking  down  the  food. 

As  the  digestive  organs  in  the  Anmtr*  body  ore  so  con- 
structed as  to  illustrate  one  of  the  most  perfect  forms  of  an 
alimentary  apparatus,  they  will  form  the  special  snluVeL  of 
description  in  this  article. 

The  AuHXNTiRv  CiiiiL  is  a  tnbe  about  28  feet  bug, 
which  traverses  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  axial  part 
of  the  body.  In  man  and  all  other  vertebrates,  it  lies  in 
relation  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras- 
It  commences  on  the  face  at  the  orifice  of  the  mouth,  and 
terminates  on  the  surface  of  the  lower  pert  of  the  trunk  at 
the  orifice  of  the  anus.  It  is  divided  iuto  a  series  of 
'segments,  or  compartments,  which  communicate  with  each 
other,  from  above  downwards,  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  canal.  These  compartments  are  named  mouth,  pharynx, 
oMophagtu,  stomach,  -small  intestine  (subdivided  into 
duodenum,  jejunum, 'and  ileum),  end  large  intestine  (sub- 
divided into  cmcum,  colon,  end  rectum).  The  canal  is  lined 
by  a  mucous  membrane,  called  the  alimentary  mueon* 
membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  with  the  respiratory  mncons  membrane,  and  at 
the  anal  and  oral  orifices  with  the  integument.  Outside 
this  mucous  membrane  is  the  submucous  coat,  and  external 
to  it  is  the  muscular  wall  of  the  canal.  By  the  contraction 
of  the  muscular  wall  the  food  is  propelled  along  the  canal 
from  above  downwards.  Opening  on  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  numerous 
glands,  the  secretions  of  which,  mingling  with  the  food, 
act  chemically  on  it,  so  a*  to  render  it  soluble  and  capable 
of  being  absorbed. 

The  Motdk,  Oral  Cavity,  o-tBnrtalCavdy,  is  the  dilated 
commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  the  food 
is  masticated  and  mingled  with  the  secretion  of  the  salivary 
and  mucous  glands.  It  is  situated  in  the  face,  and  extends 
from  the  lips  in  front  to  the  pharynx  behind.  It  is 
bounded  above  by  the  herd  and  eoft  palate,  with  the 
uvula  j  below  by  the  lower  jaw,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  the  tongue  ;  on  each  side  by 
tile  cheek;  and  in  front  by  the  lips,  between  which  is  the 
epertur*  of  communication  with  the  surface  of  the  face. 
Behind  it  freely  commnnicatea  with  the  pharynx  through 
the  isthmus  fancinm.  The  muscles  situated  in  the  lips, 
cheeks,  floor  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  soft  palate  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  walla  of  the  mouth. 

The  mouth  ia  lined  by  a  red-coloured  murons  membrane, 
which  becomes  continuous  posteriorly  with  that  of  the 
pharynx,  and  at  the  margins  of  the  lip*  with  the  akin  of 
the  face.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  alveolar 
portions  of  the  jaws,  and  surrounding  the  necks  of  the  teeth, 
is  called  the  yum.  From  the  outer  surface  of  each  jaw  it  ia 
reflected  to  the  inner  surfsce  of  the  cheeks  and  lips.  From 
the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  the  mucous  membrane 
is  reflected  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  a  broad  bend, 
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called  /Minn  Unguis,  is  prolonged  to  the  middle  lice  of 
the  under  surface  of  Che  tongue. 

Id  its  structure  the  mnoone  lining  of  the  month  consists 
of  e  stratified  pavement  epithelium,  eiid  a  subepithelial 
fibre-vascular  corinm,  possessing  numerous  vascular  papQln. 
Thu  mucous  membrane  of  the  gam  i*  characterised  £7  its 
density  and  toughness,  due  to  the  numerous  strongly 
developed  bundle*  of  connective,  tissue  in  the  corinm,  many 
of  which  are  continued  into  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
periosteum,  which  covers  the  alveolar  surface  of  the  jaw. 
The  free  surface  of  the  corinm  of  the  gum  possesses  numor- 
ous  broad  papilltc,  and  is  covered  by  a  stratified  pavement 
epithelium  similar  to  that  in  the  lips  and  cheeks.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  palate  is  also  tense  and 
tough,  though  not  so  much  so  as  the  gum ;  and  the  fibrous 
fasciculi  of  its  corium  blond  with  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  subjacent  periosteum.  The  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth 
U  a  sensitive  membrane,  and  receives  its  usrvonn  supply 
from  the  fifth  cranio!  nerve. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  specially  modified 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  in  the  interval  between  the 
circum  vail  ate  papilho  and  the  epiglottis,  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tonsils,  by  the  development  of  collections  of 
lymphoid  tissue  in  the  sub-epithelial  connective  tissue. 
The  Totuilt  are  two  almond-shaped  bodies,  situated, 
on  each  side  of  the  posterior  orifice  ot  the  mouth,  in 
fossa  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  soft 
palate.     Their  normal  sue  is  not  bigger  than  a  haul  nut, 
but  they  are  very  apt  to  enlarge,  grow  inwards  across  the 
posterior  aperture  of  the  mouth,  and  diminish  the  size  of 
that   opening.    The  free   surface   is  marked  by  sei 
rounded  holes,  leading  into  -, 
shallow  pits  or  crypts,  which    £ 
may  bo  either   simple    or   | 
branched,  in  the  substance    f, 
of  the  tonsil.     The  pita  are  & 
lined  by  the  epithelial  cover-  3 
ing  of   the   mucous  mem-   r 
brans,   into   which  minute  S 
papi lias  project.     Inthesub-    1 
epithelial   connective  tissue 

of  the  walls  or  the   crypts  »*>■  1— v«rum  rdta  Bra* 
numerous  follicles  of  lym-    eind«L   •  in  njuuiiii  unmsi  '■/• 

K"   id  tissue  are  situated,  and    tSStSaSSmi^Sim^m 
ph  cells  are  infiltrated  in     ■rtprr«nUniinmpiuuTi>»ooij-'>* 
great  numbers  in  the  con-    ™*«'ir  a-*""'* 
nective  tissue  between  the  follicles.     Interspersed  amidst 
the  crypts  are  small  racemose  mucous  glands.    The  tonsils 
are  very  vascular,  and  capillary  blood-vessels  are  distributed 
in  connection  with  the  papilhe,  the  lymphoid  tissue,  and 
the  racemose  glands     The  tonsillar  veins  form  a  plexus  in 
relation  to  the  attached  surface  of  the  tonsil. 

Jfueotuand  Salivary  Olaxdt  0/  the  Month. — The  ducts  of 
numerous  glands,  engaged  in  secreting  mucus  and  saliva, 
open  on  the  free  Surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.  Their  secretion  not  only  keeps  the  mouth  moist, 
and  aids  therefore  in  articulation,  but  by  mingling  with  the 
food  assists  in  mastication,  deglutition,  and  the  digestive 
process.  Each  gland  is  characterized  by  beiug  divided  into 
email  lobules,  end-by  possessing  a  duct  or  duct*,  which 
branch  off  in  an  arborescent  manner  in  the  substance  of  the 
gland,  and'  finally  end. in  the  minute  lobules.  They  all 
belong  to  the  compound  racemose  group  of  gland*. 

The  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth  en  situated  beneath  its 
mucous  lining  in  the  following  localities  : — (a)  labial  glands, 
in  the  upper  and  lower  lips,  but  absent  at  the  angles  of  the 
mouth ;  (6)  buccal  glands,  scattered  en  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cheek  from  the  lips  to  th.o  opening  of  the  parotid  duct ; 
(e)palatine  glands,  on  the  oral  surface  of  the  hard  palate, 
in  the  uvula,  on  both  surfaces  of  the  soft  palate,  and  in  the 


tonsils;  (i)  meter  glands,  close  to  the  last  lower  molar  tocstll 
on  each  side;  («)  Ungual  glands,  extending  backwards  train 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  along  its  margin,  and  also  on  its 
dorsum  between  the  eircumvallate  papilhe  and  epiglottia. 
The  ducts  of  these  mucous  gland*  consist  of  a  jalica t*J 
membrane  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithelial 
cells.  The  terminal  branches  of  the  ducts  which  enter 
lobules  end  in  a  series  of  mbpbIb  dilatations,  thai 
i,  alveoli,  or  gland-veticlei,  which  contain  rounded  or 
polygonal  secreting  cells.  A  collection  of  such  vesicle* 
forms  a  lobule.  The  lobules  are  bound  together  by  inter- 
mediate connective  tissue,  in  which  the  blood- vessels  divide) 
into  a  capillary  network,  that  ramifies  on  the  outer  surface- 
of  the  delicate  membrane  forming  the  wall  of  the  gland- 

The  salivary  glands  of  the  mouth  are  the  parotid,  sub- 
maxillary, and  sublingual  gland*.  The  parotid  aland  U 
the  largest  salivary  gland,  and  occupies  the  parotid  hollow 
between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  external  ear.  Its  anterior 
border  overlaps  the  masaeter  muscle,  and  the  excretory  duct 
emerges  out  of  this  border,  A  prolongation  of  gland  sub- 
stance, the  soria  pantidit,  frequently  accompanies  the  duct 
for  a  short  distance.  The  excretory  duct  of  the  gland, 
called  Steatoii'i  dad,  passes  forwards  superficial  to  tho 
maeseter  muscle,  then  pierces  the  cheek,  and  opens  on  it* 
inner  surface  opposite  the  second  upper  molar  tooth.  Tho 
duct  is  between  2  and  3  inches  long,  and  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  crow-quill  The  tvhmaxillarv  gland  is  sitnate.1 
immediately  below  the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory  duct  of 
the  gland,  called  Wharlon't  duel,  runs  forwards  and  open* 
on  the  floor  of  tho  mouth  by  the  aide  of  tho  fnenum 
linguffl.  The  trilingual  is  the  smallest  of  the  salivary 
glands,  and  lies  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor 
of  the  mouth,  close  to  the  freennm  liuguse.  It  posaeaaea 
from  ten  to  twenty  small  excretory  ducts,  the  dud*  of 
Bitirnu,  some  of  which  join  Wharton's  duct,  though  the 
greater  number  open  directly  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth  near 
the  fnenum  linguK. 

Stntdurc— The  ducts  of  the  salivary  gland*  branch  uud 
terminate  in  the  lobules, — each  terminal  duct  ending  in  a 
series  of  saccular  dilatations,  the  acini,  alveoli,  or  gtand- 
vtiitlei,  the  wall  of  which,  formed  apparently  of  a  membrun:i 
propria,  is  continuous  with  the  simple  membranous  wall  of 
the  terminal  duct.  The  terminal  ducts  are  lined  by  a  layer 
of  squamous  epithelium,  and  the  gland-vesicles  contain  tho 
secreting  cells. 

The  blood-vessels  are  distributed  in  the  interlobular  con- 
nective  tissue,  and  form  a  capillary  network  on  the  waU  of 
the  gland-ducts,  and  on  the  wall  of  the  gland  vesicles. 

The  Pharynx  is  an  irregularly  dilated  canal,  which  forms 
a  common  passage,  connecting  the  mouth  with  tho 
(Esophagus,  and  the  noes  with  the  larynx,  10  as  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  processes  both  of  deglutition  aad  respiration. 
It*  position  and  connections  have  been  described  under  tho 
heading  A  natom  v. 

The  wall  of  the  pharynx  consists  of  three  coats — an 
external  muscular  and  an  internal  mucous  coat,  and  an 
intermediate  fibrous  membrane,  which  blonds  with,  the  sub- 
mucous coat  The  muscular  coat  consists  of  three  pain  of 
circularly  arranged  muscles,  the  constrictora  of  the  pharynx; 
and  of  two  pairs  of  longitudinally-arranged  muscles,  the 
srylo-pharynget  and  plato-pharyngei,  with  occasionally  a 
third  pair,  the  aalpingo-pharyngeL  The  constrictor 
muscles  extend  from  the  lateral  wall  to  the  middle  line  of 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  are  named  from 
below  upwards  the  inferior,  middle,  and  superior  con- 
strictors ;  they  lie  on  three  different  planes,  to  that  the 
infer  i  .^  constrictor  overlaps  the  middle,  and  the  n>»^d1»  tlu> 


The  mtKQiij  coot  of  tie  pharynx  lines  the  canal,  and  i| 
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*  through  the  several 


openings  with  the  mucoi 
tiaa    tubea,   nose,   montl 


r  and  ciliated  over  a 


I  In  Dm 
Utter  localities,  vas- 
colar  papillss  project    : 
into    the    epithelial   i 
layers.     Small  nee-  £ 
mom  glands  lie  be-  3 

membrane,  which  la  S 
pierced  by  their  ducla  ^ 
to  open  on  the  aur-  , 
face   (fig.   3);    they 


,,  _  *!■.!—  Yertli^iactvra  taroafliuieiesasseBtlaa- 

in  the  nasal  put  of    bxut  u  im  t*wr«.  w  mo*  a»  «■■ 
the  pharynx.     Col-    ttJLl**g£2>fig*TlrS2; 

lections  of  lymphoid  «,  army  muc  i«  s  efaliaarr  plains  <■  ua 
tissue  are  found  in  ***"*»»  ** 
the  sab-epithelial  connective  tissue,  mors  especially  in  the 
nasal  part  of  the  pharynx,  where  it  forma  a  maw,  extending 
aerosa  the  posterior  and  upper  mall,  between  the  openings 
of  the  two  Eustachian  tubea,  which  Luschka  has  called  (he 
jAaiy/igial  taut/.  The  arteries  of  the  pharynx  an  derived 
from  the  external  carotid  or  some  of  it*  branches.  The 
motor,  sensory,  and  sympathetic  nerves  unite  to  form  the 
pharyngeal  plans  situated  behind  the  middle  constrictor 

The  Soft  PataU  forms  an  inclined  plane,  which  pro- 
jects, downwards  and  backwards  into  the  pharynx,  from 
the  posterior  border  of  the  bard  palate.  It  is  less 
dependent  at  the  aides  than  in  the  mesial  plana,  where  it 
forma  an  elongated  body,  the  mm/a.  Its  anterior  or  oral 
surface  is  smooth,  and  gives  origin  cm  each  aide  to  •  fold, 
which  curves  downwards  to  the  aids  of  tht  root  of  the 
tongue,  to  form  the  anterior  pilfart  of  tlkt  palate  a- fovea. 
Its  posterior  or  pharyngeal  surface,  also  smooth,  gives 
origin  on  each  side  to  a  fold,  which,  springing  from  the 
base  of  the  uvula,  curves  downwards  and  backwards  to  he 
lost  in  the  side-walls  of  the  pharynx ;  this  pair  of  folds 
forma  tie-  posterior  piUannf the  palate  or  faucet.  The  soft 
palate  is  complex  in  structure,  and  consists  of  muscles, 
mucous  membrane,  glands,  blood  and  lymph  Teasels,  and 
nerves.  The  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  are  arranged  in 
two  groups,  those  which  elevate  and  nuke  it  tense,  and 
those  which  constrict  the  fences. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  soft  palate  is  continuous 
with,  that  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  The  epithelium 
covering  the  anterior  or  oral  surface  is  a  stratified  pavement 
epithelium.  That  on  the  posterior  or  pharyngeal  surfaos 
in  in  infancy  a  laminated  cylindrical  and  ciliated 
epithelium,  with  isolated  areas  of  pavement  epithelium, 
but  in  adult*  it   is  a  Isxajnttsjrl   pavement  epithelium. 

membrane,  but  much  more  abundantly  on  the  oral  than  on 
the  pharyngeal  aspect.  Collections  of  lymphoid  tissue, 
sim3sr  to  those  found  in  the  tonsils,  are  also  met  with. 
if  the  internal  maxillary,  facial, 
The  veins  of  the  soft  palate 
i  character,  and  are  continuous  with 
the  pharyngeal  veins.  Lymphatics  an  also  distributed 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  (Stop/tag**,  or  On/let,  is  an  almost  cylindrical  tube, 
■boat  S  or  10  inches  long,  which  transmits  the  food  from 


sad  sslssnTiiiM   pharyngeal 
often  sjBjnsjsl  a  dilated  chera 


the  pharynx  to  the  stomach.  

opposite  the  body  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  when  it  is 
continuous  with  the  pharynx.  It  passes  down  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  traverses  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  pierces 
the  diaphragm  at  the  ceaophsgsal  opening,  enters  the 
abdonun,  and  become*  contiguous  with  the  cardiac  end  of 
the  stomach  close  to  that  opening. 

Structure, — The  wall  of  the  (esophagus  consists  of  three 
coats,  named,  from  without  inwards,  muscular,  submucous. 


The  muKular  or  externa!  c 
an  external  and  an  internal, 
posed  of  fibres  arranged  longitm 
internal  layer  consists  of  fibres 
around  the  tube,  which  lie 
obliquely.     The  muscular  coat 
oesophagus  is  red,  and  its  fibres 
the  second  fourth  numerous 
with  the  striped;  whilst  in  t 
exclusively  of  non-striped  fi 
the  fibres  of  the  mnscular  coat 


a  the 

The  tubntiajvt  coat  connects 
coat*  with  each  other.     It 
fibrous  tisane  intermingled 
nerves  and  blood-vessels  pass 


is  divided  into  two  layers, 

lie  external  layer  is  eom- 

the  wall.     The 

arranged  in  a  series  of  rings 

me*  horizontally,  at  others 

i  the  upper  fourth  of  the 

■e  transversely  striped ;  in 

itriped  fibres  an  mingled 

lower  half  the  coat  consists 

a*.     By  the  contraction  of 

the  food  is  propelled  down- 


sists  of  bundles  of  white 
h  elastic  fibres,  and  the 
to  the  mucous  coat  ramify 


The  mucous  or  internal  coat  lines  the  interior  of  the  tube, 
and  is  continuous  above  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
pharyux,  and  below  with  that  of  the  stomach.  When  the 
(esophagus  is  empty  it  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  fold*. 
Its  free  surface  is  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  stratified 
squamous  epithelium,  which  terminates  abruptly  at  the  ear- 
due  orifice  of  the  stomach  in  an  irregular  line.  Projecting 
into  the  epithelium  are  multitudes  of  minute  conical  papillae. 
Opening  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane  an  the  ducts  of 
numerous  small  racemose  glands  similar  to  those  in  the 
pharynx  (fig.  2).  Collections  of  lymphoid  tisane,  form- 
ing solitary  follicles,  an  also  found  in  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  deep  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
consists  of  a  layer  of  non-etriped  muscular  tissue,  the 
bundles  of  which  run  longitudinally ;  it  forms  the  muscular 
layer  of  the  mucous  coat,  or  asuscu&rrw  mwcost*. 

The  ccsophagns  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery,  the  oesophageal  branches  of  the  thoracic 
aorta,  and  the  ascending  branch  of  the  coronary  artery  of 
the  stomach.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pneumo- 
gastrics,  which  form  plexuses  containing  nerve-cells,  not 
only  in  the  muscular  coat,  bat  in  the  muscularis  mucosae. 
A  network  of  lymphatic  vessels  also  occur*  in  both  the 
mucous  and  submucous  coats. 

Abdomixil  CiYiTT  a*n  Pbbitokiuii. — As  the  remaining  por- 
tion* of  the  alimentary  cans]  are  situated  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
it  will  be  advisable,  before  describine;  their  anatomy,  to  give  *a  k. 
count  of  the  form  and  boundaries  of  tbst  cavity,  of  ita  division  into 
regions,  and  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  peritoneum,  which 
consticotes  its  lining  membrane. 

The  Abdominal  Cavity,  Abdanm,  or  Bdhj,  is  the  lirpert  of  the 
Que*  great  cavities  of  the  body.  It  oecnpita  about  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  trunk,  and  extends  from  ths  diaphragm  above  to  tht 
pelvic  floor  below.  As  its  walls,  except  in  the  pelvic  region,  are 
chiefly  formed  of  mnscles  and  of  fibrcna  membrane,  they  are  ranch 
more  distensible  than  thoae  of  the  thorax,  and  permit  coaiidenbls 
cations  to  occur  in  the  cie  of  the  visoci*  contained  within 
ivity.  The  abdomen  -is  elongated  in  form ;  its  vertical 
Mr  !m  arc-tor  than  either  the  transverse  or  the  sntero-poetsrfot 
ter.  The  superior  boundary  Es  formed  by  the  concave  vault 
diaphragm,  and  bj  the  seven  lower  pairs  of  rihe  and  costal 
igea;  in  this  boundary  occur  the  opening  through  which  the 
passes  into  ths  abdomen,  and  also  the  apertures  for  ths 
transmission  of  the  great  blood-vessels,  the  nerves,  and  the  thoracic 
duet  Ths  inferior  boundary  is  formed  by  the  levator™  ani  and 
Boecygai  mnselis,  snd  the  pelvic  fascia;  in  relation  to  this  boundary 
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eitkeralnalmllandtiiefaida  tnuuitn-Jit ;  Hit 
tta  middle  lias,  »nd  about  the  middle  of  tha  lines  lib*  le  the 
ambitious  or  navel ;  the  anterior  mil  below  1*  formed  by  the  two 
pqblo  bona  with  the  aympbysie.  The  lateral  nib,  or  Bank*,  in 
formed  ebon  bj  the  flat  muscles  ottbe  abdominal  well  nod  the  fuclm 
transverealla,  end  below  on  each  aide  by  the  illnm  and  Ischium  with 
the  miuolea  attached  to  them.  The  posterior  "oil  i>  formed  by  the 
lumber  epiiie,  aaarum,  nod  coccyx,  ud  by  the  muscles  attached 
a  with  their  accomputing  faacia.  The  ahdomei 
!•  and  BMom*»  ~' 


luitibar  epiiie,  > 

'  '  '     *    Pj inner.    Theyifofj 

_. _ .rl  •bora  tha  pelriq 

brim,  and  Iru  j*1fl,,  or  part  below  tha  palm  brim.  • 

Tha  ftritowuai  la  tha  largeet  and  meat  complicated  aeroua  mem- 
brum  Li  the  body.  Like  the  other  ejrona  memhranaa,  It  not  only 
liuea  the  mill  of  the  aTlty  in  wbieh  It  ii  aituted,  bntvireta  mora 
or  leeeTOiiiplatcinve.tmimt  to  the  contained  yuhsi*.  It  la  arranged, 
therefore,  M  M  to  form  a  pari/tai  and  a  vimxral  part,  which  are 
oDDtiunouB  with  each  other  in  the  various  legions  where  'the  part 
lining  tha  wall  ii  reflected  aa  a  covering  upon  tha  viscera,  A. 
apace  or  cavity,  called  tha  ycrttawoJ  cavity,  it  inclosed  between  the 
parietal  and  vuuarel  layera.  Thia  cavity,  aa  in  other  aerona  mem- 
Btanes,  ia  a  cloeed  or  ihat  aac,  wi thont  any  oommnnicatioB  axtamallj, 
except  la  the  female,  where  the  two  Fallopian  tnbea  open  into  it. 

Through  thtaa  cperdnge  the  mncoal  membrane  lining  tho  tnbea 
become*  routinnous  with  the  eeruus  membrane,  and  a  communication 
la  eatabliihed  between  the  lumen  of  each  tnba  and  tha  peritoneal 
cavity.  That  surface  of  bath  the  parietal  and  Tiaoaral  portion  of 
tha  poitonaom  whloh  Ilea  mot  the  cavity  ia  free,  smooth,  covered 
by  an  enflothcHnin,  and  lubricated  by  a  little  aerona  fluid,  which 
nndar  acme  psihologina]  oonditiona  may  be  greatly  increased  in 
qunUty,  ■ouwcau»ab4ominaldnpay.  Tha  moistening  of  thstwo 
free  arn-ineee  by  the  eenim  parmlta  them  to  glide  smoothly  on  each 
ather,  dmtu((  the  movements  of  the  viscera,  and  the  ohaDgaa  which 
*i  ilia  and  position.  Tha  opposite  anriaca  of  the 
taohad— that  of  the  parietal  part  to  tha  faacta 
to  tha  abdominal  moaolea,  that  of  the  Tisecml  part 
it  coat  of  the  aeveral  organs 

aa  era  applied  to  tha  fofda  or  dnpUeMnrea  of  the  peri- 
toneum, which  peat  from  tha  wall  of  tha  abdomen  to  the  viscera. 
In  the  oaaa  of  the  liver,  aulean,  bladder,  and  ntarna,  theae  folda  are 
tainted  UfamnU,  whilat  the  correapouding  folda  which  dim  to  the 
inteatine  have  received  the  name  of  aasemurtse.  Folda  of  pari- 
toneiua  ahu  pass  between  certain  of  tha  yiacara  thamaelvaa,  and 
theae  are  called  amnio. 

The  Stomach  ia  the  bog-like  dilatation  of  the  alimentary 
camti,  connecting  the  cenophagm  with  the  duodenum,  in 
which  the  food  ia  mingled  with  the  gastric  juice,  and  con- 
verted into  a  pulpy  substance— the  chyme.  The  stomach 
is  situated  in  the  cojtsl  cone  of  the  abdominal  cavity; 
thrce-fomtbfl  of  its  volume  being  contained  in  tha  left 
hypochoudrium,  whilat  the  remaining  fourth  extends  into 
the  epigastrium.  About  five-sixths  of  the  organ  lisa  to  the 
left  of  the  mesial  plane,  and  one-sixth  to  the  right  The 
atomiLch  varioe  in  else,  shape,  and  somewhat  in  position, 
according  aa  it  ia  empty  or  full  of  food.  When  moderately 
full  it  ia  about  1  foot  in  length,  whilst  its  greatest 
transverse  diameter  ia  i  to  G  inches.  Its  general  shape  ia 
pyriform,  and  it  may  be  described  aa  possessing  two 
extremities,  two  surfaces,  and  two  border*.  The  larger 
extremity,  called  the  /undue,  cardiac  extremity,  or  great 
evi-de-eac,  ia  directed  upward*  so  a*  to  be  in  contact  with  the 
under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  whilat  tho  smaller  and,  the 
pyloric  at  duodenal  extremity,  is  directed  downwards,  enrvea 
to  the  tight,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  duodenum. 
The  tvr/aca  form  the  anterior  and  petterior  toalU  of  the 
stomach.  Whan  the  organ  Is  empty,  the  walla  are 
flattened,  and  in  apposition  with  each  other  by  their  inner 
surface* ;  but  whan  it  ia  distended  they  are  convex,  Tha 
ooraVaof  the  stomach  are  curved  and  unequal  in  nine;  one 
I,  about  three  times  n  long  aa  the  other,  and  ia 
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le  fewer  curvature.  The  curvatures  are  so  arranged 
that  the  greater  has  ita  convexity  directed  downwards  and 
to  the  left,  where  it  lias  in  relation  to  the  transversa  colon 
and  the  apleoiii  flexure  of  the  colon.  The  leaser  curvature 
has  its  concavity  directed  upwards  and  to  tha  right,  end 


expands  into  the  fundus,  which  ia  situated  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  left  hypochondrinm,  and  occupies  therefore  the 
summit  of  the  vault  of  the  left  half  of  the  diaphragm.  At 
the  lower  and  right  end  die  two  curretures  lie  almost 
horizontally  in  the  epigastrium  and  terminate  at  the 
pylorus,  where  the  stomach  becomes  continuous  with  tho 
duodenum.  The  pjbnin,  or  gate  of  the  stomach,  ia  situated 
™  the  epigastrium  about  three  fingers'  breadth  below  the 


duodenum  is  marked  by  a  circular  constriction  externally, 
called  the  pyloric  constriction,  and  by  a  valve  internally, 
the  pyloric  tales.  At  its  pyloric  end  the  stomach  p; 
a  small  bulging,  the  fester  cut-dc-rac,  0! 


j  The  stomach  is  retained  in  position,  partly  by  i 
nactjons  with  tha  oesophagus  and  duodenum,  partly 
pressure  of  tha  surrounding  abdominal  walla  and  i 
and  partly  by  folda  of  p 

"*    adjacent  at 


which  peas  from  it  to 
Theae  folda  are  a*  follows : — Tfu> 
extenda  from  the  diaphragm  to  the- 
stomach  in  the  angle  between  the  cesophagus  and  tho 
cardiac  extremity;  the  gajtro-hepatic  or  mall  omentum 
passes  from  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  to  the  lips 
of  the  transversa  fissure  of  the  liver;  the  yaetro^platic 
omentum  from  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  to  the  spleen; 
toe  gaitrowlic  or  great  omentum  descends  from  the  greater 
curvature  of  the  stomach  in  front  of  the  coila  of  the  email 
intestine,  and  then  ascends  to  inclose  the  transverse  colon. 
Structure  of  the  StomaA— The  wall  of  the  stomach 
of  four  coats,  named,  from  without  inwards,  serous, 


The  estenal  or  uroui  coat  is  that  port  of  tha  peritoneal 
membrane  which  incloses  the  stomach, — one  layer  covering 
the  anterior,  the  other  the  posterior  surface.  It  leaves  the 
stomach  at  the  curvatures,  where  it  forms  the  great  and 
small  omenta,  and  along  these  borders  the  two  layers 
inclose  between  them  the  blood-vessels  and  nervee  which 
supply  the  organ. 

The  tsaaksyjor  coat  consists  of  non-striped  fibres  arranged 
in  three  layera  "from,  without  inwards.  The  outer  layer 
consists  of  longitudinal  fasciculi,  which  are  continuous  with 
the  external  longitudinal  layer  of  tha  oesophagus.  They 
form  scattered  fasciculi  extending  longitudinally  over  the 
surface  of  the  stomach  from  cardia  to  pylorus ;  but  along 
the  two  curvatures,  more  especially  the  lessor,  they  are  col- 
lected into  stronger  bundles,  and  at  the  pylorus  they  become 
continuous  with  the  1""cit1^''^1  fibres  of  the  dnodenum. 
The  middle  layer  consists  of  circular  fasciculi,  which  form 
a  ring-liko  arrangement  transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
stomach  These  fasciculi  are  comparatively  than  and 
scsttered  at  tha  cardiac  end,  bat  as  they  approach  the 
pylorus  they  become  more  closely  aggregated,  so  as  to  form 
a  thick  layer,  which  at  the  pylorus  extenda  into  the  pylons 
valve,  and  forms  the  tphiiictcr  pylori  mwiele.  The  circular 
fibres  of  the  stomach  are  in  the  same  motphologjcsl  plane 
aa  the  circular  fibres  of  the  (esophagus  end  duodenum. 
The  inner  layer  consiata  of  oblique  fasciculi ,  which  are  not 
found  over  the  entire  organ ;  the  greater  number  spring 
from  the  left  side  of  the  **»^?"»  orifice,  and  andante  on  the 
surfaces  towards  the  pylorus  and 
oblique  fibres  by  their  contraction 
the  pylorus,  the  great  curvature 
anterior  to  the  posterior  wall;  they 
Jig  muscles  of  the  stomach,  and  have 
been  compared  to  the  muscular  gittard  of  the  bird.  From 
the  relation  of  the  two  groups  of  oblique  fibres  to  tho 
cardiac  oriSse  they  probably  close  that  opening  during 
"--'-' IB,     The   longitudinal  and  circular   fibres 
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occasion  a  longitudinal  shortening  and  transverse  constric- 
tion of  the  stomach.  By  Uia  action  of  toe  muscular  cost 
the  food  is  chained  about  in  the  stomach,  so  as  to  become 
thoroughly  intermingled  with  the  gastric  juice.  The  con- 
traction of  the  sphincter  pylori  closes  the  pyloric  orifice, 
■nd  prevents  the  passage  of  the  food  into  the  duodenum, 
before  it  is  converted  into  chyme. 

The  svosukosii  ant  consists  of  the  areolar  variety  of 
connective  tissue,  end  lies  immediately  subjacent  to  the 
oblique  layer  of  the  muscular  coat 

The  miianur  or  internal  coat   lines  the  cavity  of  the 
is  with  the  mucous  membrane  of 
„     „  )dennm.      It   ii    e    soft,   pulpy 

imbrs.no,  of  a  pink  colour,  -which  becomes  redder  daring 
digestion,  owing  to  tnrgeecence  of  the  blood-Tends.  At 
the  pyloric  end  it  is  often  named  yellow  or  green  with  bile, 
and  in  old  people  it  has  a  brown  colour,  from  formation  of, 
pigment.  In  the  empty  stomach  it  is  thrown  into  folds  at 
ruga,  which  hare  usually  a  longitudinal  direction,  but 
when  distended  the  ruga)  are  obliterated,  and  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  smooth.  This  membrane  is 
commonly  said  to  be  thicker  at  the  pyloric  end  than  in  the 
fundus ;  but  Brinton,  who  had  opportunities  of  examining 
the  stomach  of  healthy  young  adults  immediately  after 
death,  found  the  cardiac  mucous  membrane  to  be  more 
than  twice  as  thick  as  the  pyloric.  He  ascribes  the  thinning 
of  ths  cardiac  mucous  membrane  to  the  effects  of  post- 
mortem digestion,  owing  to  the  gravitation  of  the  gastric 
juice,  in  the  recumbent  position  of  the  dead  body,  into  the 
fundus  of  the  stomach. 

If  the  free  surface  of  the  gastric  mnoona  membrane  be 
examined  with  a  pocket  lens  it  will  be  seen  to  be  pitted 
with  shallow  depressions  or  alveoli,  polygonal  in  form,  and 
varying  from  yjjtn  to  j^nth  inch  in  diameter.  In  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  each  rat  these  fits  numerous  rounded 
orifices  may  be  seen,  which  are  the  mouths  of  the  gastric 
secreting  glands.  If  vertical  sections  be  now  made  through 
the  mucous  membrane,  these  glands  will  be  seen  to  be 
tabular  in  form. 

In  the  human  stomach  the  tubular  glands  are,  for  the 
moat  put,  simple,  almost  straight  cylinders,  and  posseee  an 
average  length  of  ,*jth  inch,  and  a  breadth  of  about  ^th 
inch.  They  are  somewhat  dilated  at  their  orifices,  and  at 
their  closed  eods  give  rise  to  enseal  pouches.  For  about 
the  upper  fourth  or  fifth  of  their  length  the  tubes  are  lined 
by  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithelium,  continuous  with 
the  columnar  epithelium  covering  the  free  surface  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane.  In  the  rest  of  the  gland-tnbe 
Brinton  found  two  kinds  of  sella  The  one,  the  so-called 
peptic  ctlli,  about  jAn-th  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  an  ovoid 
or  somewhat  polygonal  form,  lay  next  to  the  wall  of  the 
gland.  The  other  kind,  somewhat  cubical  in  form,  lined  the 
very  narrow  central  canal  of  the  gland,  end  formed  an 
axial  layer,  which  was  continuous  above  with  the  CMBMMf 
epithelium  lining  the  upper  end  of  the  tube. 

It  is  in  the  dog  and  cat,  however,  that  the  structure  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane  has  especially  been  studied, 
sod  two  hinds  of  glands  have  been  described.  The  one, 
situated  especially  in  the  region  of  the  pylorus,  consists  for 
the  most  pert  of  simple  tubes,  which  may,  however,  branch 
it  their  deeper  end;  they  hare  been  called  the  wuu 
alandt.  They  are  lined  by  a  columnar  epithelium,  the  cells 
of  which  at  the  deeper  end  of  the  gland  are  morn  cubical  in 

form,  and  have  a  clouded  granular 

kind  of  gland  is  situated  in  the 

gastric  mncous  membrane,  and  consists  of  tabes  which 
divide  usually  into  four  branches  ;  they  have  been  named 
the  peptic  gland*.  The  cellular  lining  of  these  peptio 
glands  closely  corresponds  with  the  dimorphous  arrangement 
in  the  human  stomach  already  referred  W      HaMwttlin 


states  that  in  a  fasting  dog  the  glands  are  shrunken,  and 
the  anal  cells  are  transparent,  whilst  during  digestion  the 
peptic  glands  are  swollen  out  and 
the  cells  are  clouded  and  granular. 

The  gastric  glands  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  slender  pro- 
longations of  the  muscnlaris  mu- 
cosa^ and  by  the  vascular  intcr- 
glandnler  connective  tissue,  which 
is  soft  and  delicate,  and  contains 
a  small  proportion  of  lymphoid 
.corpuscles  diffused  in  it  In  some 
localities  the  lymphoid  tissue  may 
be  collected  into  solitary  follicles, 
forming  the  latiiadar  glands  of 
the  stomach.  Beneath  the  glands 
is  a  wall  defined  mtaeularii  mu- 
cosa?, arranged  in  two  layers, 
which  gives  off  bundles  that  pass 
between  the  gastric  glands. 

The  gastric  mnoona  membrane  n5js2*M«™mtt!i™ 
is  highly  vascular;  small  arteries  *•  •  «.«*"  uwumiw 
enter  it  from  the  submucous  SJE£u£B7;.rt'iCta2i!ii 
coat,  and  terminate  in  a  capU-  J"™"!'  J1,**'*1*  Sfti  7- 
lary  plexus,  situated  in  the  inter-  .,  nwia  uunuuunc  rbuiu 
glandular  connective  tissue  na-  S^'JTmiSSlS^r*" 
rounding  the  gastric  glands ;  a 
vascular  capillary  ring  surrounds  the  orifice  ef  each' gland. 

The  pyloric  valve  is  the  name  given  to  the  circular  fold, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum, 
which  surrounds  the  pyloric  orifice.  This  fold  is  covered 
on  its  free  surface  by  mucous  membrane,  which  incloses  the 
submucous  coat  and  the  circular  layer  of  ths  muscular  coat, 
bnt  not  the  longitudinal  layer,  or  the  serous  coat  That 
portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  the  gastric 
surface  of  the  valve  possesses  the  structure  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  sumach ;  whilst  that  which  covers  the 
duodenal  surface  is  studded  with  villi,  and  possesses  the 
structure  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

The  arteries  of  the  stomach  form  arches  along  the  greater 
and  leaser  curvatures,  and  anastomose  in  the  anterior  and 
posterior  walls  of  the  stomach.  The  reins  of  the  stomach 
are  rootlets  of  the  portal  rein.  The  lymphatics  are  numer- 
ous, and  form  a  superficial  and  a  deep  sat  The  a 
the  stomach  are  derived  from  the  epigastric  plexc 
sympathetic  and  from  the  puenmogastric  nerves. 

The  Intatinal  Canal,  Intatine,  Gut,  or  Bowel,  is  situated 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  extends  from  the  pyloric 
opening,  or  gate,  of  the  stomach  to  the  orifice  of  the  anna. 
In  it  the  chyme  becomes  mingled  with  the  bile,  the  pan- 
jreatk)  fluid,  and  the  secretions  of  the  intestinal  glands, 
and  is  converted  into  chyle.  In  it  also  the  absorption  of 
the  chyle  takes  place,  and  the  Insoluble  put  of  the  food  is 
nuurl  nnwaids  to  bo  excreted  in  the  form  of  freces.  The 
the  longest  division  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 

n  an  average  about  20  feet    It  is  primarily 

divided  into  two  parte,  called  small  intestine  and  large 
intestine  ;  the  length  of  the  small  is  about  20  feet,  that  of 
the  large  about  5  feet 

The  Small  IntttCine  is  the  upper  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  canal,  and  consists  of  s  convoluted,  almost  cylindrical 
tube,  which  reaches  from  the  pylorus  to  the  cecum,  or 
commencement  of  the  large  intestine.  It  is  subdivided  into 
three  portions,  named  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum. 

The  ZJmx&iMH*-  is  the  commencement  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  hea  received  its  name  from  its  length  being 
regarded  as  about  equal  to  the  breadth  of  twelve  lingers. 
It  for™  the  shortest  sod  widest  of'  the  three  subdivision* 
of  the  small  bowel ;  it  curves,  in  tt 


•  of  the 


the  second  lumber  vertebra,  when  it  becom™  „,.^.^.,„r, 
with  the  jejunum.  The  duodenum  U  distinguished  from 
the  net  of  the  small  intestine  by  having  the  ducts  of  the 
liveT  and  pancreas  opening  into  its  canal,  by  containing  in 
its  wall  a  collection  of  compound  racemose  gland*,  named 
the  gland*  of  Brenner,  and  by  being  developed  front  the 
primitive  fore-gut,  and  not,  like  the  jejunum  and  ileum, 
from  the  primitive  middle  gut  like  the  stomach,  it 
should  be  zegarded  a*  a  diatinct  segment  of  the  alimentary 

The  JtfKBiiBt  and  lUam  form  by  far  the  longest  pan 
of  the  email  intestine,  and  are  not  separated  from  each 
other  by  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation  — the  upper  two- 
fifths  being  called  jejunum,  on  account  of  ita  being  usually 
empty  after  death,  tlu  lower  three^fth*  being  termed  ileum, 
from  ita  convoluted  arrangement  They  occupy  the 
umbilical,  hypogastric,  right  and  left  iliac  regions  of  the 
abdomen,  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  ooila  or 
convolutions  ;  one  or  two  coils  of  the  ileum  sometimes  lie 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  between  the  bladder  end  rectum. 
The  coils  are  attached  to  the  posterior  wall  of  tho  abdomen, 
along  a  lino  from  the  body  of  the  first  " 
*,°1 
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the  right  saoro-iliac  joint,  by  the  fold  of  peritoneum  called 
the  tmtmtay.  Owing  to  the  extent  of  the  mesentery,  the 
coila  of  the  jejunum  said  ilmun  can  be  freely  moved  about 
In  the  abdominal  cavity,  ao  that  they  are  apt  to  b*  die- 


sec  The  lower  end  of  tbsfleum  passes  into  tho  right  iliac 
fossa,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  large  intestine, 
at  tho  junction  of  the  ocecum  and  ascending  colon.  Though 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  jejunum  and  ileum  is  an 
arbitrary  one,  yet  the  upper  end  of  the  jejunum  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  by  being 
wider,  and  having  a  Bdsfcss?  mucous  membrane,  in  which 
the  folds  called  vahulat  eamuaaittt  are  larger  and  more 


■f  At  StnaU  Ixlath*.— The  wall  of  the  small 
s  consists  in  the  greater  part  of  ita  extent  of  four 
eosxs,  named,  from  without  inwards,  serous,  muscular, 
submucous,  and  mucous  coats. 

The  trovM  or  nrtn-nal  coat,  derived  from  the  peritoneum, 
forms  a  complete  investment  for  the  jejunum  and  fleam, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  mesentery  along  a  line  of 
attachment,  named  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  intestine ; 
but  the  serous  covering  of  the  duodenum  is  incomplete. 

The  auueular  cool  consist*  of  non-striped  fibre*  arranged 
in  two  layers  from  without  inward*.  The  outer  layer 
consists  of  longitudinal  fasciculi,  which  form  a  thin  layer 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  intestine.  The  inner  layer 
consist*  of  circular  fasciculi  arranged  around  the  gut 
transversa  to  its  long  axis  \  this  layer  is  thicbT,**tronger, 
and  more  highly  coloured  than  the  longitudinal  layer.  By 
the  contraction  of  the  muscular  ooat,  the  peristaltic  or 
vermicular  movement. is  produced,  which  propel*  the 
ingested  material*  along  tho  inteatine. 

The  nbmueoui  cool  lie*  immediately  subjacent  to  the 
circular  layer 'of  the  muscular  ooat,  and  consist*  of  areolar 
connective  tissue;  in  it  the  blood-vessel*  ramify  before 

The  mmeout  or  internal  coat  is  a  soft,  vel vety-boking 
membrane,  which  lines  the  wail  of  the  small '  ' 


e  folds,  the  valvals)  oonnirentea,  which  are  not 
obliterated  during  distension  of  the  got.  They  are  very 
numerous  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  but  then  iVmmnu 
in  size  and  numbers,  until  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum 
they  have  disappeared.  Each  valvule  consist*  of  a  fold  of 
the  mucous  membrane  with  its  submucous  ooat     Owing  to 


their  presence,  the  extent  of  the  a 

greater  than  if  it  ware  a  plane-surfaced  membrane. 

In  It*  more  minute  structure  the  mucous  ooat  may  be 
regarded  a*  composed  of  numerous  projecting  bodies,  a 
glandular  layer,  and  a  muscular  layer. 

The  projecting  bodies  are  the  intestinal  Villi,  which  jut 
out  into  the  lumen  of  the  inteatine  from  the  free  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  not  only  of  the  valvules,  but  of  the 
intermediate  surface.  They  are  delicate,  minute  processes, 
varying  in  length  from  a  fourth  to  half  a  line,  ud  in 
number  amount  to  several  millions. 

They  are  beat  examined  when  the  mucous  surface  is 
placed  in  water  or  spirit,  when  they  may  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  or,  still  better,  with  a  pocket  lens  ;  whan  the 
chyle-vessela  or  blood-Tassels  are  injected,  they  became 
meted,  and  stand  out  more  prominently  tram  the  surface. 
They  vary  in  form,  being  filiform,  or  cylindrical,  or  conical, 
or  club-shaped,  or  leaf-shaped.  They  an  more  numerous 
in  the  doodennm  and  jejunum  than  in  the  ileum,  ind  .to 
their  presence  is  due  the  velvety  appearance  of  the  mucous 
surface.    They  era  not  found  elsewhere  than  in  the  small 


A*  thsr  an  the  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  directly 
concerned  in  the  absorption  of  the  chyle,  their  structure  is 
interesting  and  Important  Each  villus  i*  invested  by  a 
oap  of  epithelium  continuous  with  the  general  epithelial 
covering  of  the  mucous  membrano.  Tho  epithelium  con- 
sists of  a  single  layer  of  colvwwr  edit,  compactly  arranged 
aide  by  side.  Scattered  amidst  the  columnar  cells  are  cells 
which  possess  the  form  of  microeoopio  goblets,  and  are 
named  gobltt  celli.  The  bee  end  of  each  goblet  cell 
appears  to  have  an  open  mouth  on  the  surface  of  the 
villus,  through  which  a  mucus-like  substance  exudes. 
Various  opinion*  have  been  axpreaaed  a*  to  the  nature  of 
these  goblet  cells.  Some  regard  them  as  special  struc- 
tures engaged  either  in  the  absorption  of  chyle,  or  the 
secretion  of  mucus ;  other*  look  upon  them  as  merely 
modifications  of  the  columnar  epithelium ;  whilst  other* 
again  consider  them  to  be  po&martem  productions,  due  to 
the  swelling  out  of  the  odumnar  epithelium  by  the 
imbibition  of  fluid.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
they  an  not  specially  concerned  in  the  absorption  of  chyle, 
as  calls  of  the  same  character  are  found  in  toe  respiratory 
mucous  membrane,  and  on  other  surfaces,  where  the 
absorption  of  chyle  doe*  rn,t  take  place. 

The  sub-epithelial  tissue  of  a  villus  form*  ita  matrix  or 
"  '"'    of  the  sub-epithelial  couneo- 


gggtffigBSsaWB 

iposeoT  of  a  deBasts)  rstiform  tissue,  which  forms  a  net- 
work, in  the  mashes  of  which  numbers  of  colourless 
lymphoid  corpuscles  an  imbedded.  These  cell*  were 
described  and  figured  by  Goodrir,  as  the  absorbing  cells  or 
vesicle*  of  the  villus.  In  the  axis  of  the  villus  one,  or 
perhaps  two,  minute  lacteels  or  chyle  vessels  are  situated, 
which  serve  a*  rootlets  of  origin  of  the  lacteal  division  of 
the  lymph  vascular  system.    Tta  lacteal  hi  ■  ssjfilary  tab*. 
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which  end*  Dear  die  apex  of  the  viUne,  u  a  dilated 
m;~,™ ,„.-„  _».».,„£  B|j  it*  opposite  extremity  it 
i  with  a  plexo*  of  lacteal*  in  tha 
I  mat  In  lie  matrix  substance,  around  tha 
lacteal  vessel  of  the  villas,  is  a  layer  of  noii-striped  mnsculsr 
fibre-cells,  which  i*  contumow  with  the  general  muscular 
layer  of  tha  mucous  coat,  and  extend*  a*  far  aa  the  apex  of 
the  iSlna.  By  the  contraction  of  this  layer  the  ebb 
daring  abaorption  ia  propelled  along  the  lacteal  vessel.  Tha 
villus  alao  contains  blood-vessels ;  a  email  artery  enter*  at 
ita  attached  base,  and  terminates  in  a  capillary  plexus, 
situated  in  the  peripheral  part  of  the  matrix,  close  to  tha 
eap  of  epithelium ;  from  the  plexus  a  rein  arise*,  which 
leave*  tha  villus  at  it*  base,  and  join*  the  veins  in  tha 
snbmticoua  coat. 

Various  theories  hate  been  pot  forward  to  account  for 
tha  mode  of  passage  of  the  chyle,  during  digestion,  from 
tha  Inman  of  the  intestine  into  the  lacteal  Teasels  of  tha 
villi ;  bat  the  question  cannot  eren  yet  be  regarded  aa 
definitely  settled  The  appearance  of  a  network  of  minute 
tubals*  within  the  matrix,  extending  from  the  epithelial 
iovestment'to  the  lacteal,  which  Letaerich  supposed  to  be 
the  nhannela  along  which  tha  chyle  flowed,  a  doubtleae 
produced  by  the  arrangement  of  the  strands  of  the  retiform 
thane.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  both  the  cells  of  the 
epithelial  investment,  and  those  of  the  retiform  tissue  of 
1  with  the  particle*  of  ehyle 
)  lacteal.  The  view  advanced 
m  in  the  mashes  of  tha  rati  f  arm 
e  fatty  particlea  of  tha 
chyle  into  the  laotoals,  is  but  another  mode  of  expressing 
the  function  of  these  cells  advocated  thirty  year*  ago  by 
Qoodeir. 

The    mucous    membrane    of    the    aa 
abundantly     provided     with 
secreting  glands,   named  the 
glands    of    Bmnner    and   of 
Iiaberfcnhn. 


fined  to  the  duodenum ;  they 
belong  to  the  compound  race- 
mose group  of  gland*,  and 
resemble  generally  in  etrue- 


of  those  glands  lie  in  the 
submucous  coat,  and  the  excre- 
tory duet  pierce*  the  mncout 
membrane  to  open  on  the  tar- 
fscc     The  wall  of  the  dnnt  is 

lined  by  columnar  epithelium. 
Tha  finest  breaches  of  tha 
dart  are  continuous  with  the 
acini  or  gland-vesicle*,  and 
the  gjand-veeicle*  contain  tha 

secreting  cells,  which  are  col-  **»8i_ .™__h  ..^.^  lu. 

umner'  in  form.  A  plexus  of  **■*»  "'  *»*■*-  v-  wmiui 
cpilkry  Hood-vessets  is  dis-  a*?.^ £££".!£?; 
tribnted  outside  the  membrane  taSwusVjfiSi™1™^^ 
propria  of  the  gland-vesicles,  idukbiu  «sfi  •,  s  ins*  irW, 
and  lymphatie  vemele  lie  "  * 
around  the  lobule*.  Into  the  duodenum,  about  the  junction 
of  ita  descending  and  horiaontal  portion*,  the  duct  of  the 
pancreas,  and  the  bile  duct  from  the  lifer,  open  by  a 
common  orifice.  These  glands  may  be  regarded,  therefore, 
as  accessory  glands  to  this  portion  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  alsasae  of  LubtrJaUm  are  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  tha  mucous  coat  of  the  small  intestine. 
Tbev  are  simple  tubular  glands,  in  shape  like  test  tubes. 


which  lie  vertically  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  form  ita 
proper  glandular  layer  (tigs.  0  and  6),  The  tube*  are 
microscopic  in  sue,  vary  in 
length  from  ^th  to  j^th  of  a 
line,  and  are  sometimes  closely 
set  together,  but  in  the  locali- 
ties where  the  solitary  and 
Payer's  gland*  occur  they  are 
more  Widely  separated.  The 
glands  open  on  the  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane  between 
tha  villi ;  and  the  oppoaite  end 
of  the  tube*  it  closed  and 
rounded,  and  reaches  cloee  to 
the  muscular  layer  of  the  mu-  l>i;J)||,.°!rwff5Sf 
-■--■—*     They  are  lined  by    ■*■*-  ■*■  Sum    ■ 


liumeeUa,  oontinaouo  wi 
epithelial  investment  of  tha  villi.  The  glands  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  retiform  connective  tissue,  in  the  meshes 
of  which  colourless  lymphoid  corpuscles  exist  in  consider- 
able numbers}  the  plexn*  of  capillary  blood-vessels,  which 
ie  distributed  outside  the  membrane  propria  of  the  gland 


The  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  coat  is  characterized 
generally  by  it*  retiform  character,  and  by  the  diffusion  of 
colourless  lymphoid  corpuscles  in  the  meahwork.  But  in 
some  nut*  of  the  mucosa  these  'corpuscles,  with  their 
supporting  framework  of  retiform  tissue,  are  collected  into 
~  ~   follicles,  visible  to  thenaked  eye,  and 


They  are  about 
the  site  of  millet  seeds,  and  vary  in  number  and  distinct- 
ness in  different  individuals.  They  are  globular  or  ovoid 
in  form,  and  occasion  a  slight  elevation  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  One  pole  of  the  gland  lies  next  the  free  tui- 
face  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  in  relation  to  the 
columnar  epithelium  covering  the  mucosa,  whilst  the 
opposite  pole  rests  on  the  submucous  coat. 

Peytr'i  glaxtlt,  or  the  agminaitd  glandt,  consist  of  en 
aggregation  of  solitary  glands  or  follicles,  which  are  crowded 
together,  so  aa  to  form  distinct  elongated  patches,  which 
may  vary  in  length  from  jinch  to  3  or  4  inches.  The  long 
axis  of  each  patch  corresponds  to  the  long  axis  of  tha 
intestine,  and  the  patches  are  placed  opposite  to 
the  mesenteric  attachment  of  the  bowel.     Villi  either  may 


«™SI™'™S 


or  may  not  be  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  patch,  in  tha 
intervals  between  the  individual  follicles,  but  Lieberkuhnisn 
glands  are  always  found  opening  on  the  surface,  and  fre- 
quently forming  a  ring  of  orifices  around  each  follicle. 
Foyer's  patches  are  meat  abundant  in  the  lower  end  ul  the 
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ileum,  bat  diminish  in  else  and  numbers  in  it*  upper  end 
and  in  the  jejunum,  and  are  abaeat  in  the  duodenum. 

These  follicle*  are  lymphoid  organs,  anil  are  composed 
o!  lymphoid  or  adenoid  tissue.  The  solitary  and  Payer's 
glands,  as  fa  the  ease  generally  with  the  lymphoid  organs, 
are  more  distinct  and  perfect  in  structure  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  than  in  adults  or  in  advanced  age. 

The  mtueular  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  lias  next 
to  the  submucous  coat,  and  consists  of  non-striped  fibres 
which  lie  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  It 
passes  into  the  substance  of  the  villi,  and  lies  around  the 
closed  end  of  the  glands  of  lieberkunn. 

Of  the  Uood-wtclt  of  the  small  intestine,  die  arteries 
enter  the  Wall  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  at  its  attached  or 
mesenteric  border,  and  are  branches  from  the  arcades  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery.  They  ran  in  the  sub-serous 
tissue  around  the  wall  of  the  intestine ;  then  pierce  the 
muscular  coat  and  supply  it ;  they  then  enter  the 
submucous  coat,  and  a  form  a  network  from  which  branches 
pass  into  the  mucous  coat  The  reins  accompany  the 
arteries,  and  form  rootlets  of  the  superior  mesenteric  vein. 

The  lymphrwud),  or  laettaU,  may  be  traced  into  the  wall 
of  the  intestine  at  the  mesenteric  border ;  they  form  a  net- 
work in  the  muscular  cost,  and  then  enter  the  submucous 
coat,  where  they  are  very  abundant ;  from  this  submucous 
layer  offshoots  past  through  the  retiform  tissue,  which  lies 
between  the  Liaberkunnian  glands,  into  the  villi  Where 
the  solitary  aud  Foyer's  gland*  are  situated,  the  laotesla,  as 
Fray  ha*  pointed  out,  form  a  system  of  anastomosing 
vessels  around  the  base  and  mesial  part  of  each  follicle. 

The  nercei  are  derived  from  the  plexuses  of  the 
sympathetic,  which  accompany  the  branches  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery.  They  form  between  the  two  layers  of 
the  muscular  coat  an  important  plexus,  named,  after  its  dis- 
coverer, Anerbech's  plains,  in  which  huge  stellate  nerve- 
cells  are  intermingled  with  nerve-fibres,  and  a  similar 
nervous  plexus  is  found  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  supplies  and  regulates 
the  movements  of  the  muscular  cost. 

The  Large  Intatine,  though  not  nearly  so  long  as  the 
small  intestine,  is  of  much  greater  diameter.  It  reaches 
from  the  end  of  the  ileum  to  the  orifice  of  the  anus,  and  is 
divided  into  the  coacnm  with  the  appendix  vermifonnis,  the 
colon,  and  the  rectum  ;  .whilst  the  colon  is  subdivided  into 
the  ascending  colon,  the  hepatic  flexure,  the  transverse 
colon,  the  splenic  flexure,  the  descending  colon,  and  the 
sigmoid  flexure. 

The  ft™™,  the  dilated  commencement  of  the  large 
intestine,  lies  below  the  ileum,  and  occupies  the  right  iliac 
fossa.  It  forms  a  large  cul-de-iac,  dosed  in  below,  but 
communicating  freely  above  with  the  ascending  colon. 
Opening  on  the  inner  and  posterior  wall  of  the  cecum  is 
the  appendix  vermiformit,  which  is  a  slender  hollow  pro- 
longation of  the  bowel,  varying  in  length  from  3  to  6 
inches.  It  his  the  calibre  of  the  stem  of  a  common  tobacco 
pipe,  and  ends  in  a  free  closed  extremity,  so  that,  like  the 
cawum,  it  is  a  adde-mc  It  is  not  generally  found  in 
mammals,  but  is  present  in  man,  the  orang,  certain  lemurs, 
and  the  marsupial  wombat . 

The  Colon  extends  from  the  cseeum  to  the  rectum,  and 
forms  the  longest  part  of  the  large  intestine.  The  trans- 
verse part  of  the  colon  lies  immediately  below  the  great 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  but  owing  to  the  length  of  the 
tranmrie  mao-colon,  which  forms  it*  peritoneal  attach- 
ment, it  not  nnfrequently  undergoes  some  change  in  its 
position,  and  may  hang  downwards  towards  the  pelvis,  or 
be  elevated  in  front  of  the  stomach,  or  thrown  to  the  right 


peritoneal  attachment,  is  of  some  length,  it  is  freely 
movable,  and  not  nnfrequeutly  hangs  into  the  pelvis,  or 
even  extends  across  into  the  right  iliac  fossa. 

The  Rectum  is  the  terminal  segment  of  the  Urge 
intestine,  and  extends  from  the  sigmoid  flexure  to  the 
orifice  of  the  anus.  It  lies  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  It 
commences  opposite  the  left  sacra-iliac  joint,  and  pisses  at 
first  obliquely  downwards  and  to  the  right  until  it  reaches 
the  middle  line  of  the  sacrum ;  secondly,  it  closely  follow* 
the  curvature  of  the  sacrum  end  coccyx,  lying  in  relation  to 
their  anterior  surface ;  thirdly,  when  it  reaches  the  tip  of 
the  coccyx  its  terminal  or  third  part  inclines  downwards 
and  backwards  for  about  1}  inch  to  the  anal  orifice.  The 
anus  opens  on  the  surface  of  the  middle  line  of  the 
perineum,  midway  between  the  two  ischial  tuberosities, 
and  the  skin  surrounding  the  orifice  is  thin,  and  wrinkled 
when  the  opening  is  closed.  Immediately  beneath  the  skin 
is  the  sphincter  ant  cxternui  muscle,  which  form*  a  thin 
layer  of  fasciculi,  arranged  in  a  series  of  ellipses  around 
the  orifice.  The  sphincter  in  it*  normal  condition  of  con- 
traction simply  closes  the  opening,  but,  under  the  influence 
of  the  will,  a  mors  powerful  contraction  can  be  induced,  so 
as  to  resist  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  rectum. 

The  large  intestine  is  arranged  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
in  the  form  of  an  arch,  the  summit  of  which  is  the 
transverse  colon,  whilst  the  eascutn  and  rectum  are  the 
right  and  left  pier*.  Within  the  concavity  of  this  arch  the 
coils  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  are  situated.  The  largo 
intestine  is  not,  except  in  the  rectum,  a  cylindrifonn  tube, 
but  is  dilated  into  three  parallel  and  longitudinal  rows  of 
ucculi,  which  row*  are  divided  from  each  other  by 
longitudinal  muscular  bands,  whilst  the  sscculi  in  each  row 
are  separated  externally  by  intermediate  constrictions.  In 
the  rectum  the  saoculi  have  disappeared,  and  the  intestine 
assumes  a  cylindrical  form,  but  at  its  lower  end  it  dilates 
into  a  reservoir,  in  which  the  fasces  accumulate  prior  to 
being  excreted. 

At  the  junction  of  the  large  with  the  small  intestine  a 
valvular  arrangement,  termed  the  ilco-ceecal  or  Utn-colia 
valve,  is  found.  This  valve  is  due  to  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  the  ileum  opens  into  the  large  intestine. 

The  opening  is  bounded  by  two  semi-lunar  folds,  which 
project  into  the  large  bowel  These  folds  are  the  two  seg- 
ment* of  the  valve ;  one  situated  above  the  opening  Is  the 
iUo-calie  segment,  the  other,  below  the  opening,  the  ilto- 
c&cal.  The  two  segment*  become  continuous  with  each 
other  at  the  end*  of  the  elongated  opening,  and  are 

Eilonged  for  some  distance  around  the  inner  wall  of  the 
ge  intestine  as  two  prominent  ridges,  named  the  jVtana 
of  the  valve.  The  use  of  the  iloo-cascal  valve  is  to  impede 
or  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  content*  of  the  large  into  the 
small  intestine.  When  the  caecum  and  colon  are  distended 
the  frama  of  the  valve  are  put  on  the  stretch,  and  the  two 
segments  are  approximated,  so  that  the  opening  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  slit,  or  even  closed,  if  there  is  great  distension  of 
the  bowel. 

Structure  of  the  Large  Inlestiite.-  The  wall  of  the  large 
intestine  consists  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  of  four 
coats,  named,  from  without  inwards,  serous,  muscular,  sub 
mucous,  and  mucous  coats. 

The  urou>  or  external  coal,  derived  from  the  peritoneum, 
forms  a  complete  investment  for  the  flsxnres  of  the  colon, 
the  transverse  colon,  and  the  Erst  part  of  the  rectum,  but 
not  for  the  cawum,  or  the  ascending  and  descending  colon. 
The  second  part  of  the  rectum  has  only  a  partial  serous 
investment,  and  the  third  part  has  no  serons  coat  Nume- 
rous pedunculated  processes  invested  by  the  serous 
membrane,  and  containing  lobules  of  fat,  named  appendicrt 
epipleiat,  are  attached  to  the  large  intestine. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  non-striped  fibres  ai 
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In  two  layers  from  without  inward*.  The  outer  layer  con- 
tints  of  longitudinal  fasciculi,  which  are  not  aa  a  nils  dis- 
tributed naif ormly  in  .the  wall,  but  in  the  cascnm  and  colon 
are  collected  into  thiealoii^tudinal  bands,  which  atari  from 
the  csscum,  whore  it  ia  joined  by  the 'appendix  vennifonnis, 
and  extend  along  the  colon  to  the  rectum.  Aa  these  band) 
are  Dot  ao  long  ai  the  colon  itsalf,  they  oocaaion  the 
puckerings  which  separate  the  aacculi,  ao  that  whan  the 
band*  are  cut  through  the  aacculi  disappear.  The  colon 
then  becomes  mare  elongated  and  cyiindriform. 

In  the  appendix  Termiformia  the  longitudinal  layer  ia 
not  collected  into  bunds,  but  arranged  uniformly  along  the 
walL  In  the  rectum,  also,  the  longitudinal  layer  ia  spread 
uniformly  along  the  wall,  and  forma  a  well-defined 
red-coloured  layer. 

The  inner  layer  of  the  muscular  coat  consists  of  circular 
fasciculi  distributed  around  the  wall  of  the  large  intestine. 
In  the  rectum  this  layer  increases  in  thickness,  and 
in  proximity  to  the  aunt  form*  a  circular  muscle,  the 
ipliiucttr  oat  interna*,  which  is  a  strong  baud,  about  half 
an  inch  broad,  around  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum.  In  the 
large,  as  in  the  email  intestine,  the  muscular  coat  occasions, 
the  peristaltic  movements,  and  its  increased  thickness  in 
the  rectum  ia  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  feces. 

The  rubimaoui  coat  has  similar  relations  and  structure 
to  the  corresponding  coat  in  the  small  intestine. 

The  mucous  or  internal  coat  ia  not  throws  into  valvule 
coumventes,  but  presents  a  series  of  well-marked  permanent 
ridges,  lying  transversely  or  some  what  obliquely  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  gut,  and  corresponding  internally  to  the  constric- 
tions, which,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  colon,  separate  the 
siccnli  from  each  other.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
hi-ge  intestine  is  covsred  by  a  layer  of  columnar  epithelium. 
It  ia  devoid  of  villi,  and  consists  of  a  glandular  and  ■ 
muscular  layer.  The  secreting  glanda  of  the  glandnlar  layer 
hive  the  form  and  structure  of  the  Lieberkiihnian  glands 
of  the  small  intestine  (fig.  7) ;  they  open  on  the  free  surface 
of  the  mucona  coat,  and,  owing  to  the  absence  of  villi, 
their  mouths  are  mors  closely  set  together  than  i*  the 
case  with  the  corresponding  glanda  in  the  small  intestine; 
the  tabular  glanda  are  separated  by  a  retiform  tisane  with 
lymphoid  corpuscles.  Solitary  glanda,  similar  to  those  in 
the  small  intestine,  are  also  present,  bat  no  Peyer** 
patches.  The  mnscularii  mucosas  resembles  generally  that 
of  the  email  intestine. 

Of  the  blaod-ttutlt  at  the  large  intestine,  the  arteries 
are  principally  derived  from  branches  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  mesenteric  arteries,  bnt  the  lower  ond  of  the  rectum 
receives  the  hsomorrhoidal  branches  of  the  internal  iliac 
and  the  pudic  The  veins  which  correspond  to  these 
arteries  for  the  most  part  join  the  enperior  and  inferior 
mesenteric  veins,  and  are  consequently  rootlets  of  the 
portal.  But  the  vein*  which  belong  to  the  middle  and 
inferior  hemorrhoidal  arteries  form  a  plexus  about  the  anal 
orifice,  which  partly  joins  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  vein, 
and  through  it  the  portal  vein,  and  is  partly  connected 
through  the  middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins  with 
the  internal  iliao  vein,  and  through  it  with  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  The  veins  about  the  anna  are  very  apt  to 
become  varicose,  and  to  form  the  eicreaeence*  termed 
hajmorrhoids  or  pile*.  The  lymph  vcudi  aro  arranged  as  in 
the  small  intestine,  except  that  they  are  not  prolonged  into 
villi  Nervous  plexuses  with  ganglion  cells  are  found  in 
both  the  muscular  and  submucous  coats.  They  proceed 
from  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  plexuses,  but  the 
rectum  receives  branches  from  the  hypogastric  plexus,  and 
from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  spinal  nerve*. 

The  Livxk  ia  the  biggest  of  the  abdominal  vim,  and 
the  largest  gland  in  the  body.  It  it  the  organ  io  which 
the  eerretioo  of  bile  takes  place,  and  ia  the  chief  seat  in  the 


body  of  the  formation  of  glycogen,  a  substance  like 
dextrin,  which  readily  undergoes  conversion  into  sugar. 
It  lies  in  the  costal  tone  of  the  abdomen,  fills  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  extends, 
through  the  epigastrium,  into  the  left  hypochondriam. 
In  its  long  or  transverse  diameter  it  averages  about  13 
inches,  in  its  antsro-pesterior  diameter  about  6  inches,  in 
the  vertical  diameter  of  its  thickest  part  abont  3  inches. 
Relatively  to  the  aire  of  the  body  the  liver  is  bigger  and 
heavier  in  the  festus  than  in  the  adult;  eoon  after  birth 
the  relative  weight  declines,  and  that  of  the  left  lobe 
diminishes  much  more  rapidly  than  ths  right  lobe. 
Frerichs  stares  that  the  relative  weight  of  the  healthy  liver 


pounds  avoird.  During  the  digestion  of  the  food  the  liver 
lncreasss  both  in  size  and  weight,  partly  from  the  greater 
quantity  of  blood  flowing  through  it,  and  partly  from  the 
new  material  in  the  secreting  cells ;  whilst  after  a  long  fast 
it  becomes  amallar  and  lighter. 

For  descriptive  purposes  the  liver  may  be  regarded  aa 
having  two  surfaces,  two  borders,  and  two  extremities. 

The  nperior  or  diaphragmatic  turfact  is  smooth  and 
convex,  and  attached  to  the  diaphragm  by  the  falciform 
ligament 

The  potierior  or  vertebral  border  is  comparatively  thick, 
and  attached  by  ths  coronary  ligament  to  the  diaphragm. 
The  anterior  border  of  the  liver  is  unattached,  thin,  and 
attenuated,  and  is  marked  by  a  deep  notch,  opposite  ths 
anterior  edge  of  the  falciform  ligament,  which  lodges  tho 
round  ligament  of  the  liver. 

Of  ths  two  extremitiei  of  the  liver  the  right  is  thick  and 
massive,  and  lies  deep  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  in  con- 
tact with  the  diaphragm;  the  left  is  thin  and  attenuated, 
and  overlap*  the  (esophageal  opening  and  fundus  of  tho 
stomach. 

Ths  inferior  or  titctral  turf  ace  of  the  liver  is  much  mora 
complex  In  form  than  the  upper.  Ths  longitudinal  or 
umbilical  fluure,  continuous  with  the  notch  in  the  anterior 
border  of  the  liver,  and  math  nearer  to  the  left  than  the 
right  extremity  of  the  gland,  divides  it  into  a  large  right 
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the  round  ligament,  formed  by  the  obliteration  -at  the 
umbilical  vein  of  the  foetus,  is  lodged ;  whilst  the  posterior 
part  oontsina  a  slender  fibrous  cord  formed  by  the  oblitera- 
tion of  a  vein  of  the  foetus,  named  duetmt  tenant.  Tbe 
longitudinal  fissure  is  often  bridged  aenwe  by  a  bond  of 
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lira  snbitnuee  called  jmm  hepati*.  The  under  surface  of 
the  left  lobe  is  smooth,  and  overlaps  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  stomach.  The  under  surfacs  of  the  right  lobe  ie 
divided  into  smaller  lobes  by  fissures  and  fossa).  Starting 
from  ebout  the  middle  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  ie  the 
portal  or  traniverie  juturt,  which  extend)  for  from  3  to  4 
inches  across  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe.     It  is  the 

See  (porta)  of  the  liver,  the  hiltu  or  fissure  of  entrance  into 
a  organ  of  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  hepatic  duct, 
and  hepatic  nerves  and  lymphatics.  A  short  distance  to 
the  right  of  that  part  of  tie  longitudinal  fissure  in  which 
the  round  ligament  lies,  ie  the /mm /or  the  gall  bladder, 
which  ia  a  depression  on  the  under  surface  of  die  right  lobe 
extending  from  the  anterior  border  to  the  transverse  fismra  : 
in  it  the  gall  bladder  lies.  Extending  somewhat  obliquely 
from  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  toward!  the 
transverse  fissure,  ia  a  deep  foaa  for  Oie  inferior  vena  nta 
Opening  into  the  vena  cava  as  it  lies  in  this  fossa  are  the 
trunks  of  the  large  hepatic  veins  from  the  substance  of  tl^e 
liver.  A  portion  of  liver  substance,  which  ia  bounded  jj 
the  gall  bladder,  the  longitudinal  fissure,  the  transverse 
fissure,  and  the  anterior  border,  forme  a  four-sided  lobe 
called  Joins  gvadraiw.  Another  portion,  bounded  by  the 
transverse  fissure,  the  posterior  border,  the  vena  cava,  and 
the  longitudinal  fissure,  Is  the  lobvt  Spigdii.  A  thin  pro- 
longation of  liver  substance  continuous  with  the  k/bua 
SpigeliL,  and  running  obliquely  between  the  fossa  for  the 
inferior  cava  and  the  transverse  fissure,  is  the  Zoous 
raitdatui. 

Structure  of  the  Liver. — The  liver  is  a  solid  organ,  of  a 
brownish-red  colour.  It  is  composed  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  portal  vein,  of  the  portal  capillaries,  the  hepatic  vein, 
the  hepatic  artery,  the  hepatic  duct,  of  secreting  cells, 
nerves,  and  lymphatics.  Tbeee  several  structures  are 
bound  together  by  connective  tissue,  and  the  organ  ia 
invested  by  the  peritoneum.  The  liver  possesses  two  coats, 
a  eerone  and  a  fibrous. 

lie  terout  or  external  coat  is  at  part  of  the  peritoneal 
membrane,  and  forms  an  almost  complete  investment  for 
the  liver.  It  is  reflected  from  the  transverse  fiesure  as  the 
gastro-uepatic  omentum,  and  from  the  upper  surf  acs  and 
the  posterior  border  as  the  falciform,  coronary,  and  right 
and  left  lateral  ligament*  of  the  liver. 

The  fihrent  coat,  or  tunica  propria,  it  immediately  sob- 

i 'scent  to  the  serene  coat.  When  carefully  raised  from  the 
iver  delicate  processes  of  areolar  tisane  may  be  seen  to  pasa 
from  its  deep  surface  into  the  substance  of  the  organ.  At 
the  transverse  fissure  it  is  prolonged  into  the  liver  as  a  very 
distinct  sueath,  enveloping  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery, 
hepatic  duct,  nerves,  and  lymphatics.  This  sheath. 
ie  named  the  eaprule  of  Glisten,  and  ie  prolonged  through- 
out the  substance  of  tile  organ,  along  the  ramifications  of 
the  portal  vein  and  the  structures  that  accompany  it 

Zabvlei  of  the  Liver.— Jo  the  naked  eye  the  substance 
of  toe  liver  does  not  present  a  homogeneous  aspect,  bnt  ia 
mottled,  and  nfapped  out  into  multitudes  of  small  areas  or 
lobules,— the  hepatic  labula  or  leaflet:  The  lobules  of  the 
liver  are  irregular  polygons,  and  vary  in  siza  from  Ath  to 
JUha  of  an  inch.  In  man  and  the  mammalia  generally  the 
tobnlea  are  imperfectly  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
interlobular  vessels  and  duct,  and  a  scarcely  appreciable 
quantity  of  areolar  connective  tissue.  In  the  pig,  carnal, 
and  polar  bear,  each  lobule  ia  circumscribed  by  a  definite 
capsule  of  connective  tissue. 

As  •  lobule  of  the  liver  ie  a  liver  in  miniature,  and  a* 
the  structure  of  the  entire  liver  is  the  sum  Of  the  structure 
of  its  lobules,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  with  care  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  lobule,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
vessels,  duct,  and  nerves  which  peat  to  and  from  it 
hepatic  lobule  fa  composed  of  blood-vessels,  secreting  calls, 


and  bile-ducts,  with  perhaps  nerves  and  lymphatics.     The 
blood-vessels  will  first  be  considered. 

The  portal  vein  conveys  to  the  liver  the  venom  blood 
from  the  stomach,  spleen,  pancreas,  gall  bladder,  and 
small  and  large  intestine.  It  ascends  to  the  transversa 
fissure,  and  before  it  enter*  the  liver  divide*  into  two 
branches,  one  for  the  right  and  one  for  the  left  lobe.  In 
its  course  within  the  liver,  the  portal  vein  divides  and 
subdivides  after  the  manner  of  an  artery.  It  ie  closely 
accompanied  by  the  hepatic  artery  and  duct,  and,  along 
with  them,  is  invested  by  the  fibrous  sheath,  called 
Glisson's  capsule.  The  terminal  branches  of  the  portal 
vein  run  between  the  lobules,  and  are  named,  from  rneir 
position,  the  interlobular  branches.  The  interlobular 
branches  lie  around  the  circumference  of  a  lobule,  and 
anastomose  with  each  other.  They  partly  terminate 
directly  in  a  capillary  network  situated  within  the  lobule, 
and  partly  give  off  fine  branches,  which  enter  the  lobule 
before  they  end  in  the  capillary  network.  The  intralobular 
eapillaria  form  a  close  network,  and  converge  from  the 
periphery  of  the  lobule,  where  they  spring  from  the 
interlobular  blanches  of  the  portal  vein,  to  tile  centre  of 
the  lobule,  where  they  terminate  in  the  intralobular 
or  antral  vein,  one  of  the  rootlet*  of  the  hepatic  vein. 
In  man,  where  the 
lobules  are  not  separ-  I 
ated  from  each  other  a 
by  a  distinct  capsule,  j 
the  capillaries  of  oi 
lobule  to  some  extei 
communicate  with  fl 
those  of  adjacent  1 
lobules. 

The  hepatic  artery 
closely  accompanies 
the  portal  vein,  and  R 
divides  into  two  > 
branches,  for  the 
right  and  left  lobes,  u™  ■* 
It  is  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  liver,  and  gives  off  three 
series  of  branches  : — (a)  vaginal  biancket,  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  walls  of  the  portal  vein,  the  hepatic  duct, 
aud  to  Gibson's  capsule,  probably  also  to  the  wall  of  the 
hepatic  vein ;  they  end  in  a  capillary  network  In  these 
structures,  from  which  vaginal  veim  arise  that  terminate  in 
the  portal  vein ;  (6)  capiidar  braneha,  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  liver,  and  end  in  a 
capillary  network,  from  which  arise  capnUar  vein*  that  join 
the  portal  vein  j  (c)  interlobular  branchci  of  the  hepatio 
artery  lie  along  with  the  interlobular  brandies  of  the  portal 
vein,  and  eud  in  the  capillary  network  within  the  lobule*. 

The  hepatic  vein  arise*  within  the  substance  of  the  liver 
from  the  intralobu- 
lar   capillaries.      In 
the  centre  of  each 
lobule  is 
lobular     Or     central 


the  tublobular  vein.  tw.  lo.-VimeU  nu   tv«a*.  Sua  jaajls 
Adjacent  snblobnlar    {^£^LS»lii'etp[&T5i?S*»M 
veins    then  join   to-     «  im«f»;>»ur  emotm  tun  [«™l=,  tbt 

getter,    and    form    •**«»»-^M  •»«»»»* 
larger  vessels,  which  are  the  rraala  of  the  htijifie  vein,  at 
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the  hepatic  nmm  caaaU     These  trunks  ran  towards  the 
":>r  border  o£  the  liver,  and  open  into  tha  inferior  tm 


From  this  description  of  the  vascular  arrangements 
within  the  liver,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  intralobular 
capillaries  are  continuous  with  three  vascular  trunk*, — two 
which,  carry  blood  to  them,  the  portal  vein  and  the  hepatic 
artery,  and  one  which  convey*  the  blood  away  from  them, 
the  hepatic  vein.  The  communication  in  each  cue  i*  to 
free  that  tha  capillaries  can  be  artificially  injected  from,  any 
one  of  these  vessels. 

The  teereUng  cells  of  the  liver,  hepatic  edit,  form  the 
proper  parenchyma  of  the  organ.     They  are  situated  within 
the  lobules,  and  occupy  the  epace*  of  the  capillary  network. 
The  cells  vary  in  diameter  from  ij,th  to  T^yth  inch;  they 
have  the  form  d[  irregular  polyhedron*,  with  from  four  to 
seven  sides,  and  with  the  angle*  sometimes  sharp,  at  other 
times  rounded.     They  do  not  appear  to  }<osse*a  definite 
walls,  but  have  a  distinct  nucleus.     The  cell  protoplasm  ia 
granular,  end  usually  contains  fat  dropa,  find  yellow  particlee, 
apparently  bile  pigment   Th 
general  arrangement  of    the 
cells  is  in  row*  or  columns, 
and  when  sections  are  made 
through  alobnle,  tranaveTeeto   : 
tha  long  axis  of.  the  central  ' 

vein,  the  colums3  of  cells  are  t 

seen  to   converge  from   the  ?T 

periphery  to  the  centre  of  the  g 

lobule,   and  to   form  a  net-  > 

By  many  observer*  the  cella  nkMMsfbasi3 1 
an  regarded  as  in  contact  with  JjSBf  |L  ."J1 
the  intralobular  capillaries,  V\!t  . ."■  ih«i 
withoat  the  intervention  of  *"■*■  x  '* 
an  intermediate  membrane.  By  others, 
especially  by  Lionel  Bcale,  the  secreting  celts 
as  inclosed  in  a  tubular  network,  the  wall  of  which  it 
farmed  by  a  basement  membrane.  Bcale  states  that  the 
diameter  of  the  network  is  usually  about  totto*'1  °f  *"  i"0^ 
in  moat  mammals.  According  to  this  view,  tha  cells  are 
not  in  direct  contact  with  the  capillary  t.'.ood-vessels,  but 
separated  from  them  by  the  basement  membrane.  In  some 
parts  of  the  lobule  Bealo  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  the 
basement  membrane  as  distinct  from  the  wall  of  the 
capillaries,  but  usually  they  are  incorporated  together.  At 
the  periphery  of  the  lobule  the  membrane  becomes 
continuous  with  the  wall  of  the  interlobular  duct 

The  hepatic  or  bile  duet  is  the  tube  that  conveys  tha 
bus  out  of  the  liver.  It  leaves  the  transversa  fissure  as  two 
branches,  one  from  the  right,  another  from  the  left  lobe, 
which  almost  immediately  unite  at  an  acute  angle.  It 
closely  accompanies  within  the  liver  the  ramifications  of  tie 
portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery,  and  ita  terminal  branches 
pas*  between  the  lobules  to  form  the  interlobular  braaehe* 
of  the  duct  If  the  hepatic  duct  be  injected,  not  only  does 
the  injection  fill  the  interlobular  ducts,  but  it  flows  into  a 
set  of  excessively  minute  passages  within  the  lobules  them- 
selves. These  postages  an  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
polygonal  network,  which  may  appropriately  be  called  the 
intralobular  biliary  network.  This  network  has  B  moat  in- 
timate nlation  to  the  polyhedral  hepatic  calls,  for  the 
passages  lie  between  the  flattened  sides  of  adjacent  cells,  so 
that  each  cell  ia  inclosed  in  a  mesh  of  the  network.  The 
German  observers,  who  firat  directed  attention  to  those 
passages,  named  them  biU-aipillariei,  but  it  ia  probable 
that  they  are  merely  intercellular  passages  bounded  by  the 
prctoplssm  of  the  hepatic  cells. 

The  intralobular  biliary  network  differs  from  the  intra- 
lobular blood  capillary  network,  not  only  in  the  character 


of  the  fluid  conveyed,  but  in  other  important  particular*. 
The  bile  passages  have  a  tranverse  diameter  of  about  ^th 
of  that  of  the  'blood  capillaries;  ths  passages  an  in  relation 
to  the  tides  of  the  cells/the  blood  capillaries  to  their  angles, 
so  that  tha  two  systems  of  network*  are-uot  in  contact  with 
each  other,  but  are  separated  by  intervening  hepatic  coll  sub- 
stance ;  the  passages  have  not  i"  all  probability,  an  inde- 
pendent wall,  anch  a*  is  possessed  by  the  blood  capillaries. 
As  these  passages  can  be  injected  front  th)  hepatic  duct, 
and  a*  they  convoy  bile  from  the  interior  of  the  lobule  into 
the  duct  It  is  obvious  that  they  must  be  continuous  with 
the  lumen  of  the  interlobular  branches  of  the  duct,  at  the 
periphery  of  ths.  lobule*. 

The  wall  of  the  larger  bile  dnctt  is  formed  of  a  fibre- 
elastic  tissue,  with  a  proportion  of  non-striped  musculsr 
fibre ;  it  is  lined  by  a  columnar  epithelium.  Opening  into 
the  larger  ducts  an  numerous  orifices,  which  communicate 
with  branched  csxal  tubes  and  follicles,  situated  within  and 
clustered  around  tha  walls  of  the  larger  ducts,  often  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Borne  of  thets  appendages  to  the  duct 
doubtless  serve  as  glands  for  the  secretion  of  mucus,  but 
others  are  probably,  ta  Beaie  supposed,  men  diverticula  of 
the  duct,  in  which  the  bile  may  be  temporarily  retained, 
as  in  the  gall  bladder. 

The  lymphatic*  of  the  liver  form  a  superficial  and  ■  deep 
tot  The  superficial  set  ramifies  beneath  the  serous  coat. 
where  they  form  a  network.  The  deep  lymphatics 
accompany  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery  as  far  as  tha 
intervals  between  the  lobules,  where  they  form  interlobular 
lymphatic*,  which,  like  the  corresponding  branches  of  the 
portal  vein,  ran  around  the  lobule. 

The  xcrvci  of  the  liver  arise  from  tha  coalite  plexus  of 
the  sympathetic  and  from  the  left  pueumogaatrio.  They 
accompany  the  portal  vessels  in  their  distribution,  and 
supply  the  musculsr  coats  of  the  vessels. 

Tha  GaU  Bladder  is  -a  reservoir  for  tha  bile,  situated 
in  a  fossa  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver,  and  in  a  notch  in  its  anterior  border  {fig.  S).  It 
is  pyriform  in  shape ;  its  larger  end,  or  fundus,  projects 
beyond  the  anterior  border;  its  opposite  end,  or  neck, 
gives  origin  to  the  cyitic  duct,  which,  is  directed  towards 
the  transverse  fissure ;  after  a  course  of  11  inch  it  joins 
the  hepatic  duct,  and  forms  the  common  bile  duct,  dvctvt 
coamvttu  cholcdochut.  At  its  neck,  tha  gall  bladder  bends 
on  itself  in  a  sigmoid  curve.  The  gall  bladder  is  3  or  4 
inches  long,  and  can  hold  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  bile. 
It  it  attached  to  the  liver  partly  by  areolar  tissue,  and 
partly  by  the  peritoneum,  which  is  reflected  over  ita  free 

Structure. — In  addition  to  ita  partial  strove  coat,  toe 
gall  bladder  has  s  fibrous  and  mucous  coat  The  fibrout 
coat  consists  of  interlacing  bands  of  connective  tisane,  with 
which  nooatriped  muscular  fibres  an  sparingly  inter- 
mingled. The  smkow  membrane  lining  the  gall  bladder  is 
deeply  bile-stained,  and  presents  on  its  free  surface  an 
alveolar  appearance,  dne  to  the  presence  of  multitudes  of 
minute  folds,  which  form  a  reticulum  with  intermediate 
depressions.  Ths  surface  ia  covered  by  columnar  epithe- 
lium. The  mucous  lining  of  both  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder and  cystic  duct  is  thrown  into  folds,  which  in  the 
duct  have  an  oblique  direction,  and  form  the  spiral  velvet. 
Bacemoae  glands,  for  the  secretion  of  mucus,  occur  in  the 
wall  of  the  gall  bladder,  cystic  duct,  and  common  bile 
duct  Tie  gall  bladder  ia  supplied  with  blood  by  tiln 
cystic  branch  of  ths  hepatic  artery.  It  receives  lym  poetics 
and  nerves  continuous  with  those  which  belong  to  the) 

The  common  bile  duct,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
cystic  and  hepatic  ducts,  it  about  3  inches  long,  and  con- 
veys the  bile  into  'l  -    J---'--    -        T.   ,■      -     ., 
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hepatic  omentum  between  its  two  layers,  having  tha 
hepatic  artery  to  its  left,  and  the  porta)  veiu  behind  it  It 
then  inclines  behind  the  duodenum  to  the  inner  side  of  its 
descending  port,  where  it  comes  into  relation  with  the 
pancreatic  duct  Tha  two  ducts  then  run  together  in  an 
oblique  direction  through  the  wall  o(  the  duodenum,  and 
open  on  the  summit  of  a  papilla,  by  a  common  orifice, 
about  the  junction  of  the  descending  and  transverse 
portions  of  tha  duodenum. 

The  Pancseas  is  nn  elongated  gland,  which  lies  in  relation 
to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  in  front  of  tha  first 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  extends  obliquely  from  the  right 
lumbar  region  through  the  epigastrium  into  the  left 
hypochondriac  region.  It  is  from  €  to  8  inches  long,  and 
whilst  its  dilated  right  extremity,  or  head,  occupies  the 
horae-ehoe  curve  of  the  duodenum,  and  .is  attached  by 
areolar  tissue  to  the  descending  and  transverse  portions,  its 
attenuated  left  extremity,  or  tail,  is  in  relation  to  the 
spleen.  A  prolongation  of  the  gland,  named  the  accessory, 
or  later  pascrtat,  usually  aumianda  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery  at  its  origin. 

Structure. — The  pancreas  is  one  of  the  compound 
racemose  glands,  and  resembles  generally  in  structure  the 
mucous  and  aalivary  glands  of  the  mouth  and  the  glands 
ot  Bruuner  (fig.  5).  It  is  sometimes  colled  the  ab- 
dominal salivary  gland,  and^  its  secretion  flow*  into  the 
duodenum,  and  assiata  in  the  process  of  chylification.  It 
has  a  yellowjah  creamy  colour,  and  is  di  Tided  into  distant 
lobules  by  septa  of  connective  tissue.  The  excretory  duct, 
or  duct  of  Wirmng,  is  completely  surrounded  by  the 
lobules,  and  extends  from  the  toil  to  the  head  of  the  gland, 
receiving  in  it*  passage  the  numerous  secondary  ducts,  and 
increasing  gradually  in  size.  It  leaves  the  head  of  the 
gland,  comes  into  relation  with  the  common  biJe  duct,  and 
with  it  pierces  obliquely  the  posterior  wall  of  the  descend- 
ing part  of  the  duodenum,  to  open  by  a  common  orifice 
about  the  junction  of  the  descending  and  transverse 
portions.  Sometimes  tha  duct  from  the  accessory  part  of 
the  pancreas  opens  independently  into  the  duodenum,  a 
little  above  the  common  hepatieo-pancreatio  orifice.  Tha 
finest  ducts  within  the  gland  terminate  in  the  acini,  ot 
gland-vtsida,  of  the  lobules.  These  acini  contain  the 
secreting  cells,  which  have  a  somewhat  cubical  form.  The 
ducts  are  lined  by  a  columnar  epithelium,  and  mucous 
glands  are  situated  in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
duct  of  Wii-suug.  The  pancreas  receives  it*  supply  of 
blood  from  the  splenic,  superior  mesenteric,  and  hepatic 
arteries.  Its  veins  join  the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric 
veins,  and  through  them  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the 
portal  vein.  Its  blood  capillaries  ore  Abundantly  distri- 
buted on  the  walls  of  the  gland  vesicles.  Lymph  vessels 
are  found  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the  lobule*. 
The  nerve*  are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus,  and  accom- 
pany the  arteries. 

Tna  Teeth. — The  teeth  are  calcified  organ*  developed 
In  connection  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
Their  primary  use  is  that  of  biting  and  grinding  the  food ; 
but  in  man  they  serve  as  aids  to  speech,  and  in  many 
animals  act  as  instruments  of  offence  and  defence. 

Arranganmti  and  Form  of  tie  Tath. — Teeth  are  present 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  Mammalia,  in  which  class  they 
arc  implanted  in  sockets  in  the  alveolar  archoe  of  the  bones 
of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  form  only  a  single  row 
in  each  arch.  In  a  few  mammal.,  as  the  toothed  whales 
and  the  sloths,  only  one  generation  of  teeth  i*  produced, 
and  when  these  drop  out  they  are  not  replaced  by 
successors ;  these  animals  are  called  HoBophyodont.  In 
the  majority  of  the  Mammalia,  however,  there  are  two 
generation*  of  teeth, — a  temporary  or  milk  set,  which  are 
deciduous,  and  are  replaced  by  a  permanent  on  adult  set ; 


these  animal*  are  called  Diphjodont  But  in  speaking  of 
two  generations  of  teeth  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  nil 
the  teeth  in  the  adult  jaw  have  had  temporary  predecessor*, 
for  the  molar  or  back  teeth  have  only  a  single  generation. 
A  few  m.mm.i.,  u  the  toothed  whales,  have  the  teeth 
uniform  in  size,  shape,  end  structure,  and  or*  named 
Homodont ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  the  Mammalia,  tbo 
teeth  in  the  some  jaw  vary  in  sUe,  form,  and  structure,  and 
they  are  therefore  called  II  eterodont  In  every  Heterodout 
mammal,  possessing  a  complete  dentition,  four  groups  of 
teeth  are  found ,  which  are  named  incisor,  canine,  premolar, 
and  molar  teeth.  Each  of 
these  teeth  possesses  a  crown, 
which  projects  into  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth,  and  a  fang 
lodged  in  the  socket  in  the 
jaw  ;  at  tha  junction  of  the 
crown  and  fang  there  is  usually 
a  constriction  named  the  nttk 
of  the  tooth. 

In    man    the   dentition    la  ^  „_,  A 

Diphyodont  and  HeterodonL    iwt-  «.ui 

The  single  row  of  teeth  in  each  SJ^U;*  £,™£S!-  I 
alveolar  arch  of  the  human  «™«i  4*"U»j*p«ir<™rfi»- 
jaw  is  characterised  by  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  being 
of  almost  equal  length,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  great 
interspace,  or  diattana,  between  the  different  teeth,  or  of 
irregularities  in  the  six*  of  the  interspaces,  *o  that  the  teeth 
form  an  unbroken  series  b  each  jaw.  The  opan  of  tbo 
upper  dehtol  arch  is  slightly  bigger  than  that  of  the  lower, 
oo  that  the  lower  incisors  fit  within  the  upper,  and  tbn 
lower  molars,  being  inclined  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards, 
are  somewhat  overlapped  by  the  upper  molars.  The  upper 
and  lower  dental  arches  terminate  behind  in  line  with  each 
other,  and  the  teeth  are  equal  in  number  in  the  two  jaws. 

Hon  possesses  32  teeth  in  his  permanent  dentition, 
arranged  in  four  groups,  via. — 8  incisors,  4  canines,  S  pro- 
molars  or  bicuspids,  and  13  molars.  The  number  and 
arrangement  of  the  permanent  teeth  in  the  two  jaws  ia 
expressed  in  the  following  formula  :— 


Man  jmuessss  only  20  teeth  in  his  milk  or 
dentition,  and  their  arrangement  i*  expressed  in 
ing  formula: — 


If  the  temporary  and  permanent  formula  be  compared 
with  each  other,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  incisors  and 
canine  teeth  correspond  in  numbers  in  both  dentitions,  in 
the  temporary  dentition  there  is  an  absence  of  premolars, 
and  the  molar  teeth  are  only  eighty  instead  of  twelve,  in 
number.     The  characters  of  the  permancpt  teeth  will  now 


The  indtor  teetk,  sight  in  number,  are  lodged  in  the  front 
of  the  jaws,  two  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  plane.  Tha 
upper  incisors  project  downward*  and  forwards,  the  lower 
are  directed  almost  vertically  upwards.  Tha  oblique 
direction  of  the  upper  incisors  in  the  Negroes,  Eoffrea,  and 
Australians  adds  to  the  prognathic  form  of  the  face 
possessed  by  these  races.  The  central  pair  of  upper 
incisors  are  larger  than  the  lateral;  whilst  the  lateral  pair 
of  lower  incisors  are  larger  than  the  central  pair,  which  or* 
the  smallest  incisor  teeth.  The  crowns  of  the  incisor  teeth. 
are  chisel-shaped,  and  adapted  for  biting,  and  cutting  the 
food.  When  the  crown  is  first  erupted  the  cutting  edge  ia 
minutely  serrated,  but  the  serrations  soon  wear  down  by 
Use,     The  fangs  are  long  and  simple, — being  in  the  upper 
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Hudson  round  end  fusiform,  in  tha  lower  laterally  eom- 
pcsM«d,ud  sornetimes  marked  bye  longitudinal  groove. 
Although  tha  human  incisors  m,  u  the  name  implies, 
cutting,  chisel-shaped  teetb,  in  many  mammals  the  incisors 
■re  greatly  modified  in  form,  as  for  example  in  the  tusks  of 
the  elephant  The  determination  of  the  incisor  teeth  does 
not  depend,  therefore,  on  their  form,  but  on  their  position  in 
thejawa.  The  name  incisorU  given  to  ell  the  teeth  situated 
in  the  pre-inaiilkry  portion  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  in  the 
anterior  end  of  the  lower  jaw,  whatever  their  shape  may be. 
The  chm  or  u*inupid  tttth,  four  in  number,  one  on 
each  aide  of  the  moeial  plane  of  each  jaw,  are  placed  next 
the  lateral  incisors.  They  are  bigger  than  the  inciaor  teeth, 
and  the  upper  canines,  which  are  sometimea  called  the  eye- 
teeth,  are  larger  than  the  lower ;  the  fangs  of  the  upper 
caninea  are  lodged  in  deep  sockets  in  the  superior  man  111, 
which  extend  towards  the  floor  of  each  orbit  The  erawna 
of  theao  teeth  are  thick  and  conical ;  the  fanga  are  long, 
■ingle,  conical,  compressed  on  the  aidea  when  they  are 
marked  by  a  shallow  groove.  In  many  msmmals  these 
teeth  are  developed  into  large  projecting  tusks. 

The  premolar  or  bictapid  ttttk,  eight  in  number,  two 

on  each  aide  of  the  mesial  plane  of  each  jaw,  lie  imme- 
diately behind  the  caninea,  and  the  upper  bicuspids  are 
aomawbat  larger  thin  the  lower.  The  crown  ia  quadri- 
lateral in  form,  and  convex  both  on  the  inner  and  outer 
surfaces.  It  poaaeeaee  two  empo,  of  which  the  outer  or 
labial  ia  larger  and  more  projecting  than  the  inner,  palatal, 
or  lingual  cusp.  The  fanga  of  the  upper  bicuspids  are 
single  and  laterally  compressed,  often  bifid  at  the  point 
into  an  outer  and  inner  segment ;  in  the  lower  bicuspids 
file  fangs  are  rounded,  and  taper  to  a  single  point 

The  molar  or  mvltictupid  tests,  twelve  in  number,  are 
placed  three  on  each  aide  of  tha  mesial  plane  of  each  jaw. 
They  are  the  moat  posterior  teeth,  are  tha  largest  of  the 
series,  and  aa  a  role  decrease  in  sis*  from  the  first  to  the 
last;  tha  crowns  of  the  lower  molars  are  somewhat  bigger 
than  those  of  the  upper  molars.  The  last  molar  tooth  does 
not  erupt  until  tha  end  of  puberty,  and  ia  called  dan 
tapiadia,  or  aitdbia  tootk  The  crowns  are  broad, 
quadrilateral,  and  convex  both  on  the  inner  and  outer  sur- 
faces. The  first  and  second  upper  molars  have  four  cusps 
projecting  from  the  angles  of  the  grinding  or  masticating 
surface,  and  an  oblique  ridge  often  connects  the  large 
anterior  internal  cusp  with  the  posterior  external  cusp ;  in 
the  upper  wisdom  teeth,  the  two  inner  or  palatal  cusps  are 
frequently  conjoined.  The  first  lower  molar  has  five  cusps, 
the  fifth  being  interposed  between  the  two  posterior  cusps; 
'    "  "     """        ip  ia  usually  absent, 

lower  wisdom  tooth 


in  the  upper  wisdom  the  fangs  are  frequently  partially 
conjoined,  though  trifid  at  the  point  Tlu  "~~"  '  '' 
first  and  second   lower  molars  are  two 


ir  palatal  aide 
iratly  p  "  " 
e  fang* 


id  a  posterior,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the  larger ; 
they  usually  curve  backwards  in  the  jaw  ;  in  the  lower 
wisdom  the  fangs  are  usually  conjoined,  but  bifid  at  tha 

The  crowns  of  all  the  teeth  become  more  or  leas  flattened 
by  run,  so  that  the  incisors  lose  their  sharp  '  utting  edge, 
and  the  cusps  of  the  premolars  and  molars  are  worn  away. 

The  temporary  or  milk  teeth  are  smaller  than  the  per- 
manent teeth:  They  are  more  constricted  at  the  neck, 
where  the  crown  joins  the  fang,  especially  in  the  milk 
molars,  the  fangs  of  which  also  diverge  more  widely  than 
in  the  permanent  set.  The  second  temporary  molar  ia 
bigger  than  the  first  The  crown  of  the  first  upper  molar 
DM  three  crisps,  two  buccal,  oun  palatal;  that  of  the  second 


four  cusps.  Tha  crown  of  tha  Bret  lower  molar  has  four 
cusps  ;  that  of  the  second  five,  three  of  which  are  buccal, 
two  lingual.  The  temporary  teeth  Ha  more  vertically  in 
the  jawa  than  the  permanent 

The  altolm,  or  socket  for  the  lodgment  of  the  single 
ranged  teeth,  is  a  single  socket ;  in  the  multi-tanged  teeth, 
the  socket  ia  divided  into  two  or  three  compartments, 
according  to  thenomher  of  the  fangs.  The  socket  is  lined 
by  the  aittah-dmtai  ptrvulmi,  which  is  continuous  at  the 


mouth  of  the  socket  with  tha  periosteal  covering  of  the  jaw, 
and  with  the  deeper  fibrous  tisane  of  the  gum,  where  it 
embraces  the  neck  of  tha  tooth.  The  elvoolo-dentel 
periosteum  ia  formed  of  rotiform  connective  tissue,  on  the 
one  hand  connected  with  the  surface  of  the  cement,  on  the 
other  with  tha  mors  fibrous  periosteum  lining  the  bony  wall 
of  the  socket  (fig.  16),  It  is  vascular,  its  vessels  being, 
continuous  with  those  of  the  gum,  the  pulp-veseele,  and 
the  bone,  Itreceivee  nervee  from  those  going  to  the  pulp. 
The  tang  fits  accurately  in  the  socket,  and  through  a  hols 
at  the  tip  of  the  fang  the  blood-vessel*  and  nerves  of  the 


following  hard  el 

crusts  petroaa;  occasionally  other  substances,  named  aa 

*  ntine,  are  present    In  a  tooth  which 

d,  an  empty  space  exists  in  its  interior, 

caiiea  the  pulp-cavity,  which  opens  externally  through  the 

hole  at  the  tip  of  the  fang ;   but  in  a  living  tooth  this 


tooth ;  it  ia  situated  both  in  tha  crown,  where  it  ia  covered 
by  the  tit""1,  end  in  the  tang,  where  it  is  invested  by  the 
crust*  petroaa;  whilst  the  pulp  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the 
tooth  is  a  cavity  in  the  dentine.  The  dentine  is  composed 
of  an  intimate  admixture  of 

the  proportion  of  S8  of  the  * 
animal  to  73  of  the  earthy.  9 
er  is  resolved   " 


earthy  matter  consists  mostly 
of  salts  of  Hasa 

If  thin  slices  through  the  g, 
dentine  of  a  macerated  tooth  *™U  ■  SStt  *  '"*  "*"* '  * 
be  examined  microscopically,  '  '  "II*°, 
it  will  he  seen  to  consist  of  a  hard,  dense,  yellowish- 
white,  translucent  matrix,  penetrated  by  minute  canals, 
called  dentine  tuba.  The  dentine  tubes  commence  at 
the  pulp  cavity,  on  the  wall  of  which  they  open  with 
distinct  orifices.  They  radiate  in  a  sinuous  mannsi 
from  the  pulp  cavity  through  the  thickness  of  the 
dentine,  and  terminate  by  dividing  Into  several  minute 
branches  ;  this  division  takes  place  in  the  crown  of  the 
tooth  immediately  under  the  enamel,  and  in  the  fang  of  the 
tooth  immediately  under  the  crust*  petroaa.  In  thaii 
course  the  dentine  tubes  branch  more  than  ones  in  a 
dichotomoua  manner,  and  give  off  numbers  of  extremely 
minnte  collateral  branches.  The  transverse  diameter  of  the 
dentine  tubes  near  the  pulp  cavity  ia  ^rVnth  inch,  but  that 
of  their  terminal  branches  is  much  more  minute. 

If  the  dentine  be  examined  in  a  fresh  tooth,  the  tabes 
will  be  eeeu  to-  be  occupied  by  soft,  delicate,  thread-like 
prolongations  of  the  pulp.  The  passage  of  procsasea  of  the 
pulp  into  the  dentine  tubes  was  first  seen  by  Owen  in  the 
examination  of  the  tusk  of  an  elephant ;  but  the  soft  con- 
tents of  the  dentine  tubes  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
special  investigation  by  I.  Tomes  in  the  human  and  other 
n.«Tmrnli»ti  teeth,  and  have  been  named  tha  dentinal  fihriU. 

Ia  sections  through  the  dentine  of  dried  teeth,  it  ia  not 
Sod,  near  its   periphery,  irregular,   blaelc. 


^h" 
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tpaoes  containing  air.  Theso  apaeta  freely  communicate 
with  etch  other.  As  the  dentine  which  forma  their 
boundary  baa  not  unfrequently  the  appearance  of  globular 
eontoura,  they  were  named  by  Clermak  the  interglobular 
tpnttt.  In  a  freah  tooth  (hey  ara  not  empty,  but  are 
occupied  by  a  aoft  part  of  the  matrix,  which  ii  traversed  in 
tha  usual  manner  by  the  dentine  tube*.  Thia  matrix  in 
apparently  imperfectly  calcined  dsntine,  which  abrinka  np 
In  a  drild  tooth,  and  occasion*  aa  air-containing  apace. 
A  layer  of  amall  irregular  tpeoaa  situated  in  tha  peripheral 
part  ot  tha  dentin*  in  tha  fang,  immediately  under  tha 
crusts  petrosa,  and  lorn stimaa  named  ths  gnaadar layer,]* 
apparently  of  tha  urns  nature  aa  tha  interglobular  spaces. 
Tha  Snamtl  ia  the  brilliant  wblta  lay  ur  wbioh  forma  a  cap 
on  tha  surface  of  tha  crown 
of  a  tooth.  It  ia  thickest 
on  tha  cutting  edge  or 
grinding  Surface  of  tha 
crown,  and  thina  awaj 
towards  tha  neck,  wbara 
it  disappears,  It  ia  not 
Only  tha  hardest  part  of 
a  tooth,  bnt  the  hardest 
tissue  in  tha  body,  and 
consists  of  SS'G  per  cent. 
of  earthy  and  of  35  par 
cent,  of  animal  matter. 
The  earthy  matter  conaiata 
almoit  entirely  of  aalta  of 
lima.  Tha  great  hardneaa 
of  the  enamel  admirably 
adapts  it  aa  a  covering  for  FI*n^JJ' 
the  catting  edge,  or  grind-  inniit: 
lag  surfaces,  of  tba 

of  the  teeth.  a  tnnmw  win  tbnmat  teubu 

The  enamel  ia  compoaed  va"  "*  m*™u'  x  IM- 
of  microscopic  rodi, — tba  enamel  fibra,  or  enamel  prim*. 
These  Tods  ara  aet  aide  by  side  in  close  contact  with 
aach  other  ;  one  end  of  each  rod  reata  on  the  anrfaca 
of  the  dentine,  the  other  reaches  tha  free  anrfaca  of 
tha  crown.  The  rods  do  not  all  lie  parallel  to  each 
Other,  for  whilst  eome  are  straight,  others  an  sinuous, 
and  the  latter  aeem  to  decussate  with  each  other.  Tha 
rods  ara  marked  by  faint  transverse  lines,  and  are 
solid  structures  in  the  fully  formed  enamel.  When  cut 
across  transversely,  they  are  seen  to  ba  hexagonal  or 
pentagonal,  and  about  ig^th  inch  in  diameter. 

The  free  surface  of  the  enamel  of  an  unworn  tooth  ia 
corered  by  a  thin  membrane,  named  the  cuticle  c/  the 
enamel,  Or  Nasmyth't  membrane.  Thia  membrane  can  ba 
demonstrated  by  digesting  an  unworn  tooth  in  a  dilute 
mineral  acid,  when  it  separatee  aa  a  thin  Sake  from  the 
free  surface  of  the  crown.  It  ia  a  horny  membrane,  which 
resists  the  action  of  acids.  Its  deep  eurface  ia  pitted  for 
the  ends  of  the  enamel  rods.  As  die  cronn  of  the  tooth 
coma*  into  use,  Nnsmyth'a  membrane  is  worn  off,  arid  the 
enamel  itself  by  prolonged  naa  is  thinned  and  worn  down. 
In  person*  who  live  on  hard  food,  that  requires  much 
mastication,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  End  tha  grinding  surface 
of  the  crowns  of  tha  molar  teeth  worn  down  quite  flat,  and 
the  dentine  exposed. 

The  Cement,  Cruria  Pftrota,  or  Tooth  Bom,  forma  a  thin 
covering  for  the  surface  of  the  fang  of  a  tooth,  and  extends 
upwards  to  the  neck.  It  ia  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  is 
usually  thickest  at  tba  point  of  tha  fang  ;  though  in  the 
multifanged  teeth  it  sometimes  forms  a  thickish  mass  in 
tha  point  of  convergence  of  the  fangs.  It  possesses  the 
Structure  of  bone,  and  consists  of  n  lamellated  matrix  with 
perforating  fibres,  lacuna?,  and  canaliculi.  The  lacurue  are 
irregular  in  site  and  mode  of  arrangement,  and  vary  also  in 


the  number  of  the  canaliculi  proceeding  from  than.  Siiuis- 
times  the  canaliculi  anastomose  with  the  branched 
termination*  of  tha  dentine  tabs*.  In  tba  thin  cement 
situated  near  tha  neck  of  the  tooth  tha  lacuna)  ara  usually 
absent  If  the  jaw  with  its  contained  teeth  be  softened  in 
acid,  and  sectiona  be  made  to  aa  to  show  tha  teeth  it  rtiu, 
there  ia  no  difficulty  iu  recognizing  tha  cellular  masses  of 
nucleated  protoplasm  within  the  lacuna),  which  resemble  in 


appearance  the  corresponding  structure*  in  the  adjacent 
bone.  Haversian  canal*  are  only  found  in  the  cement 
when  it  acquires  unusual  thickness.  In  old  teeth  ha 
cement  thickens  at  tha  tip  of  the  fang,  and  often  closes  np 
the  orifice  into  tha  pulp  cavity;  the  passage  of  tha  nerves 
and  vessels  into  the  pulp  ia  thus  cut  off,  and  the  nutrition 
of  the  tooth  being  at  an  end,  it  loosen*  in  its  socket  and 

Ost/o-deniine  and  Vato-dentine  do  not  exist  at  normal 
structures  in  human  teeth,  though  they  occur  ii 
animals.  They  may  appear,  however,  aa  abnorm 
the  human  teeth,  and  are  found  on  the  inner  wall  of  tha 
pulp  cavity.  Oeteo-dautine  consists  of  dentine  structure, 
intermingled  with  lacunas  and  canaliculi  If  vascular 
Canals,  like  the  Haversian  canals  of  bone,  are  formed  in 
it,  then  the  name  vase-dentine  is  applied. 

The  Pulp  of  tha  tooth  ia  one  of  its  meat  important  core 
stituents.  It  ia  a  soft  substance  occupying  the  cavity  in 
the  dentine,  or  the  pulp  cavity,  and  ia  destroyed  in  a 
macerated  and  dried  tooth.  It  conaiata  of  a  very  delicate 
gelatinous  connective  tissue,  in  which  numerous  calls  ara 
imbedded.  Those  which  lie  at  tha  periphery  of  the  pulp 
an  in  .contact  with  the  dentine  wall,  and  form  a  layer, 
named  by  Kiilliker  the  membrana  eborie.  As  the  cell*  of 
this  layer  play  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  dentine 
similar  to  that  performed  by  the  osteoblast  cells  in  the 
formation  of  bone,  Waldeyer  hat  named  them  odontoblast. 
The  odontoblasts  are  elongated  in  form,  and  their  protoplasm 
gives  off  several  slender  processes ;  some  enter  dentine 
tnbes  to  form  the  soft  dentinal  fibre*  already  described ; 
one  passes  towarda  the  centre  of  the  pulp,  to  become  con- 
nected with  more  deeply-placed  pulp  cells  ;  whilst  other* 
an  given  off  laterally  to  join  contiguous  cells  of  tha 
odontoblast  layer.  The  pulp  contains  tha  nerves  and 
blood-vessels  of  the  tooth,  which  pass  into  tha  pulp,  through 
the  foramen  at  the  point  of  the  fang.  Tba  vessels  form  a 
beautiful  plexns  of  capillaries.  The  nerves  an  sensory 
branches  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve.  .  They  enter  tha  pulp 
aa  medullated  fibres,  which  divide  into  very  fine  non- 
medullnted  fibres,  that  form  a  network  in  the  peripheral 
portions  of  the  pulp.  The  pulp  of  the  tooth  ia  the  remain* 
of  the  formative  papilla,  oat  of  which  the  dentine  or  ivory 
has  been  produced.  In  adult  teeth  change*  that  lead  to 
the  production  oE  ceteo-dentine  and  vaao-dentdne  may  take 
place  in  it.  Thmneh  the  dentinal  fibres  an  organic  con- 
.  nection  is  preserved  between  the  dentine  and  tha  pulp,  and 
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tha  waatUwnMUxhtbited  by  ths  dentins  in  tome  ilitM  o( 
a  tooth  U  not  nscMMrily  doe  to  the  puange  of  itra  into 
it,  bat  to  iti  connection  with  the  teniitire  dm  tin*  pulp. 

Bmbfmt  if  (he  fteft.— In  atndTing  th*  deriloranent  at  the 
teeth,  not  ooIt  hu  the  modi  ol  formation  of  the  Ladltidoal  tenth 
to  b«  mminod,.  but  thu  order  of  taoctaeion.  ol  th*  dllartnt  tMth 


_  tution  in  the  arrangement  an. 

t*  of  portione  of  the  epithelial  and  tab-epltheliu  UMM  c 

li>t  membrane.     The enamel  ii produced horn  the *pltU 


The  danlopmast  of  th* 


finuwmrii  laj 

la  ttmoflhtli 


>,  m  ■"-»,  tTft  Jaw* 


embryo    about    tha    aiith  or  aayentb,  week,   iacsTity  may  bo 

■-  '■    idbja  att»tiflad  tpiihallnm,  continue™  with  tha 
■      ---■* — login*  —  "-'- 


if  th*  K  Ai 
»  that  of  the  fu 


layer  of  atratified  epiblut  tormina:  the  a 
tha  edge  of  the  gun,  correapondiag  1b  p 
ta»*~tte  epithelium  te  of 
acme  talckueee,  and  aa 
mtnvUon  of  thtapithaliajfl 
into  tha  aubjaoentoonnec- 
tjn  thau  hu  taken  pliti 
Owing  Is  tbia  inToIation 

tn  Iba  oonjiactlTa  tieeus  la 
produced,     which     oonati- 
toMa  the  troutfu  dntai 
from*  of  Ooodan.    Thia    , 
groom  it  not,  hnranr,  an    ' 

piedby  tha  tnToluted  apt-  \ 

fh-ljum  The  alb-epithelial  i 

cniin*ct:»Bti*iaai.»fUnd  g 

geutinnna,  and  aboande  in 

oarpaeclee,  which  an  eapt-  ftl  [ ,  _,  Em  bWi).  raocauel  »tew  =(  a 
dallj    abundant    tn    tha     wuoa  thn>a*t,  laa  jaiaa  law  m  U-  i*i 

bottom  of  the  groove,  when  ^Sgg^B  Mauu  us  Uat  aavC if  Ea 
theoVietliijiejriUa  an  pro-  waaSj  t.tnesi  f,Taji«IM«)B-"-  — - 
daetd.  Theee  papUha  an  MaO  lerar  of  Lee  •pUaeUaat 
fotmeii,etthalwttornofthe  eatamaar  eana. 
|tw>te,  by  aa  laonaaad  daratopnwnt  and  growth  of  tha  corpuoolee 
of  the  aubjaceiit  connectiTe  tiaaao.  The  baee  of  each  papillate  eon- 
tbiwmt  with  than   '  ' 

into  tha  deeper  D ._. 

ierwuai.il  breadth  and 
■earth  tha  btoot*  widen* 
andr  deepSan  and  tha  in- 


nroaaTng  in  quantity,  az- 
paada  urn  tho  uax  and 
■Uae  of  tha  papilla,  ao  a* 

mg  or  cap  for  it      The 

cap  of  epithelium  eoaeti- 
tnbta    tha   nanul   or/ax, 
whllat  tha  papilla  ii  tha 
/Vawfax  »nlp  fw  tha  dou- 
ttn*  and  permanent  train.  *i»  la.— Tan 
Whilat  thaaa  chaagee  an     Jt^J 
taking   plane    In  tha  <pi-     LT J* 
tralinaiindtn*oonneetrn     wiuia:  a, 
tteeneol ;   tha    bottom  of     "^»* 

whirS    nmaini 


.rata  wtdaning  ocean  it  ita  wppn  part, 
•  nhtlTalj  narrow,  hart  rataina  within 


(otaalnl  the  lit*  o!  the  priralHis  groo-c 
enamaT  organ  to  atrapby,  ao  that  all  (am 


m tail  anu  and  tha  nparflolal  ojiithalium  i*  cut  off;  and  th* 
nbrn  taqth,  baiug  now  compUtafj  inclosed  In  a  cariiy  or  aio, 
formed  br  Oa  gala&iaaa  emuiactira  tiaioe  of  the  gam.  La-  en  tend 

i  what  Ooodair  tanned  ita  jomJot  ettge  of  development. 

When  lneloaad  to  ita  etc  the  erabrjn  tooth,  though  perfectly 


Mthlt  belca^a.     J 
.  eheraMerktu  toot 

rhaduiW  papilla: 
Bra  Uattja,  from  tha  Ubod-Temla  of 
The  papilla  aboanda  in 
edle,  whioh  an,  In  th* 


Taacnlu  than  the  anrroanding  M 


In  the  «lla  titaaUdl 
at  ita  paripharr,  whioh  1 
bacoma    laang&id  jd  J 

tha  pntoplaanof  thaaa 

odantoblaata  than  oo 
can,  end  the  peripheral 
lajar  of  the  dentine  it 
rvodneed,      U  eontoot  „,  M._*onu*n  Kai. 

with  the  Inner  anrfase     auUr  taath  la  the  cU. 

of  the  tha  film  of  den-     'anaUt  tka  leee  («  c—  „.„ ,  „  ^  .-,__ 

STVi!«d  u^i  .i  sss.sv?35jSr.'!S.™™!:,T: 

edontobjlat  oelle  la  then  laanaal  an^HI  apltlullam;  the  eater  anusd 
eiTanind.  which  in  their  eeUbeUam  vte  dm  rettenraaMa  i  ^^iMMar 
torn  caloifr,  and  a*  the     TAj^f  *'~U  "*  'I'"*  **  '"■ 

laaehre1  SJwra  of  edontoblaeta,  the  enrln  thickiiMa  of  the  mitrii  of 
the  dentine  end  the  oWtfratl  aheatha  an  nrodueed.  Bat  the  pn- 
oeaa  of  ealdneatim  don  not  appenftlj  talie  place  throaghoat  tha 
whole  thktanea  of  the  protoplaem  of  the  odantoblaata,  lor,  a* 
Wald«T*r  pointed 
oat;  the  axial  part  of 


ehaturai  ere  going  on  R 

ill     the      pHriphend  S 

lajan  of  tha  oaonto-  B 

blaata,  .  the    central  % 
pert  of   th*  dental 

™ntltr,  epP*renUj«»i>*-fj^jj^^^'^*P^^ 

flbne  en  darakrped 

tnit,  udltpciauraMthe  .oft  pulp  of  the  tooth.  Thejapille  of  the 
tooth  hu  aeniiiNillj.  therefore,  the  aama  nletion  to  the  formation 
of  dentine  that  the  eallnlo-Teacnlar  oontanti  of  the  medullary 
epecee,  In  intra-cartilagiiiona  camflcarJon,  h*TO  to  the  formation  of 
bona.  In  both  teataaoa)  the  herd  mitrti  hi  due  to  a  tpeelal  differ- 
entUtton  if  tha  protoplaan  of  the  formalin  telle  ,.the  deutlnel 
*brfla  an  tha  aqnlTalaat  aliuaturea  to  tha  enft  contaiita  of  the 
and  ouulicali,  and  the  peraiatant  palp  ia  aqninknt  to  the 

Moot tbeBeTcraian  canala. 

yn  tooth  baeomlng  aaconlated,  ehanna  had 
anal  organ.     Thoaa  cella  of  the  enamel  organ 


deepeat  layar  of  the  enamel  organ  at 

to  tha  amfao*  of  the  dental  papilla.  The;  nndergo  *  greater 
elongation,  and  form  eii-aided  ptiiuiatio  oatla,  whioh  KUlIkar  baa 
named  the  Mmaol  or  enonwl  ipiituUum.     Tha  cella  of  the  meet 

ooki  oom 


iaaae  whioh  oncloaaa  the  unhrn  tooth.     They 

_         ffllluHim  of  th*  tsimal  organ,  and  alander 

mnillaTy  prolougarioiu  of  the  cennaettT*  tun*  lrequeatlr  imject 
into  thia  epithelial  larar.     Tha  oella  of  tha  enamel  organ,  titnired 
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Alter  tin  tooth  haa  btoumo  sacculated,  ind  coincident  with  the 

•-— ' "in  of  the  odontoblast  call,  of  th*  dental  papilla  into 

tiloetion  begina  in  th*  elongated  prismstic  calls  of  the 
"~~~isl  epithelium  ;  their  protoplasm  become*  calcified, 


Ita.  II— Vertleel  avetlini  thniujrri  lb*  una  U  tha  racleg  at  lha  molar  teeth. 
larsnel  lb*  ■Quasi  omnL  i.  the  nscfc  of  tat  emzne]  crrtu;  fVtte'iBMrarlsl 
JtjUtlvUui  a.  rt.  a,  l&>  nV-oplilurilil  mruiectlvs  U»ob  irtHch  nsMqasellr 
""Iiii'm  JSnJI  f.UMijTt^ctrnim  iwnplej  ay  Jlltrilan,  la 

and  they  become  the  rodi  or  prism*  of  the  enomel.  Aa  tha 
hardening  takes  place  from  tha  periphery  to  tha  centra  of  each  call, 
tha  axial  portion  may,  aa  Tomes  pointed  out,  remain  soft  for  some 
lima  in  tha  siis  of  the  enamel  tod.  With  th*  inemsss  in  length, 
and  with  tha  calcification  of  tha  »lla  of  th*  enamel  epithelium, 
tha  stellate,  gelatinous  cella  disappear,  and  th*  ontar  ends  of  tha 
•namtl  rodi  coma  in  contact  with  tha  cella  of  th*  external  enamel 
epithelium.  By  aoma  observers  th*  axtarnal  epithelium  is  sup- 
posed to  disappear  without  undergoing  any  special  differentiation, 
but  by  others  it  is  believed  to  undergo  conTenion  into  Nsnmytli'i 

id  it  la  lodged 
n  into  ■  fibre- 
.  .  na  coanootir*  time.  Whilst 
of  tha  tooth  pnauwii  the  charmcteristio 
farm  of  th*  poop  of  teeth  to  which  it  belong* 
lion  of  the  ensmel  rods  is 
change  either  in  ahapn  or  ii 

Whilst  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  being  formed,  osalflcttion  of 
Ibajswsha*  been  going  on,  and  tha  tooth,  with  it*  membranous  au, 
has  become  lodged  in  an  alveolus  or  socket  iu  tha  jaw,  which 
alTaolna  1*  closed  in  by  the  gam. 

miuticatorr  organ,  it  has  to  fa*  elevated  to  the  level  of  the  gum, 
which  la  absorbed  by  the  pressure,  and  th*  crown  then  erupt*  Into 
tha  cavity  of  tha  mouth.  Tha  process  of  eruption  is  due  to  the 
development  of  the  fang,  which,  aa  it  grows  In  length,  elevates 
the  crown  or  the  tooth  and  forces  It  outward.  Tha  dentine  of  tha 
fang  la  developed  from  the  odontoblast  cella  of  th*  palp  In  a 
manner  dmilar  to  that  already  described  lor  the  development  of 


imporery  oi 


h    precede  (lie  p 
it  to  form.     The 


their  papilla)  are  rat ,  ._. 

papilla  an  not,  however,  simultaneously  produced  From  th* 
observations  of  Qoodiir,  it  ha*  baen  shown  that  the  milk-papilla  of 
the  anterior  molar  In  the- upper  jaw  appears  about  tha  seventh  week; 
then  tha  canine  papilla,  the  two  Incisor  paptllie,  and  th*  posterior 
molar  papilla  ar*  aucaaeiTely  formed,  th*  last  making  its  appear- 
astot  shout  the  end  of  the  tenth  weak.  The  dental  papilla,  in  the 
npper  jaw  immediately  precede  th*  papillsj  of  tha  corresponding 
teeth  in  the  lower  jew. 

Tha  eruption  nf  the  milk  teeth  into  the  month  doe*  not  bavin 
to  taks  place  until  the  latter  half  of  th*  Brit  year  of  extra-uterine 
Life,  and  la  not  completed  until  betweaen  th*  second  and  third  year. 
Though  variations  occur  In  the  date  of  eruption  of  each  tooth  in 
different  children.  It  may  b*  stated  that  th*  incisors  usually  appear 
from  th*  seventh  to  the  ninth  month,  the  anterior  molars  from 
th*  twelth  to  tha  aiiteenth  month,  the  canine*  during  tha  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  month,  th*  poaterior  milk  molars  from  two  to 
'.wo  and  (half  lean.     The  milk  treth  begin  to  be  shed  about  the 


Tomes,  by  tha  agency  of  *  group  of  cell*  situated  at  tha  bottom  of 
the  sockets.  As  these  cella  occasion  absorption  of  th*  tooth  tisane, 
similar  to  that  occurring  in  tha  bone  tisane  from  tho  action  of  tha 
Urge  raulti -nucleated  oeteo-kleat  cells,  they  may  appropriately  he 
called  odmls-klaOt. 

Tha  development  of  the  peraianswJ  itttK  will  now  be  considered. 
In  the  description  of  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  it  has  Veen  pointed 
oat  that  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  permanent  act  exceeds  that  of 
the  temporary  aoL  The  permanent  incisors  and  canines  com*  into 
tha  place  of  the  temporary  incisors  and  canines,  and  the  permanent 
bicuspids  succeed  the  temporary  molars,  but  the  permanent  molars 
have  no  milk  predecessors,  and  ar*  superadded  at  the  back  of  the 


of  th*  

stariOT  teeth  in   each  jal 

stag*  ol  dentition  of 


jf  the  primitive 


Iran,   irbich 

■a  examined, 

ital  groove 


milk  tooth,  they  ar 


iporary  berth,  an  indentation,  or  furrow,  takes  piece  In  the  connec- 
tive tissue  adjoining  the  String  of  epithelial  cella  which  form  th*  neck 
of  the  enamel  organ.  This  furrow  constitutes  what  Goodsir  termed 
th*  atnty  nf  nsens,  and  it  is  rilled  up  by  spitbslial  cells  continnou* 
with  tha  epithelium  of  tha  neck  of  the  enamel  organ.  Am  ■ 
formed  immediately  behind  {is. ,  on  the  llngnal 
'  I,  they  an  ten  m  number  in  each  Jaw,  and, 
iterior  molar,  u*  formed  successively  from 
before  backwards. 

The  cavities  of  reaen*  are  concerned  in  thaprodactitinoftlieper- 
~. — /.  _..... _'....i  ,...\.    _..a  — -t  tsmporary  tooth  Es  replaced 
™*f™  -ii  >,  th.  -,vity  of  re- 

_ ,-„-,.     -- -tiesofn- 

a  elongated,  and  widened,  and  peas  above  the  tem- 
porary teeth  in  th*  upper  jaw,  and  below  thee*  In  the  lower  jaw. 
At  th*  bottom  of  each  a  denial  papilla  forma,  the  apex  of  which 
indentatee  and  beeomea  covered  br  the  enithalium  contained  in  the 
cavity,  which  fc 

by  th*  grow  th  oi 
permanent  tooth  become* 

then  goes  on,  in  both  the  l. „ 

ner  similar  to  that  already  described  ii 


those  of  th*  temporary  teeth. 

main*  connected  with  the  fibrouf  than*  of  the  gum  h.  *  standi 
fibres*  band,  or  fulmuculum,  which  passes  through  s  hole  iu  tl 
'-immediately  behind  thee * 


aa  of  each  permanent  tooth  n 


ig  milk  tooth.     Before  th* 


mod*  of  origin  is  similar  to  that  of  th*  temporary  teeth.  Th* 
primitive  groove,  occupied  by  an  involution  of  the  epithelial  cover- 
ing of  the  gum,  la  prolonged  beekwarda.  lone  dental  p»prlls* 
successively  appear  at  the  bottom  of  this  groove,  sod  t±o  epltlalirJO. 
covering  each  papilla  forms  its  anamol  organ.  "jOtjioiendHegitot, 
however,  atate  that  th*  second  permanent  molar  anas*  In  connection 
with  a  dlverthmlum  (cavity  of  reeerve)  proceeding  from  th*  epithelial 
string  of  tha  enamel  organ  of  th*  Slit  pannassot  molar,  and  that 


the  wisdom  tooth  ii  fanned  in  eo 


A  In  the  other  teeth 


D1C— DIO 
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Ih*  nm  of  tht  first  wwi 
Ik  of  embryo  lilt;  that  of  th 


that  molar  Is.  tbi  ftrtt  s,  tht  pniuat  teeth  to  erupt  Into  thtrnoutb, 
_i,.i  ._  ,i._  -■^i™r_    ji,,  ingiaon  smear  when 

"-■no*  whin  it  Is  ni™  or  tan  : 

_ _.._...,_._ id  molin  about  lhlll—1     ho 

lb*  wiedom  Ittth  from  atrentaan  la  twtnt*  fin. 

In  hit  dmtltloa  mu  it  dlphyodont  u  rtgtrde  hit  incitor,  canine, 
and  premolar  tenth,  bat  mMnophjodoBt  in  tha  malar  tariaa. 

Jrosi  thadeeeription  of  the  development  of  lLa  tatth.  It  will  have 
b**n  earn  that  a  tooth  ti  audi  op  of  thrtt  bald  limn  mini. 
dt  mine,  and.  cement  and  of  the  eof t  veeenlar  and  atrrouj  palp. 
Tbaao  tiana*  an  not  developed  fiom  on*  layer  only  of  'at  blasto- 
dsm.  The  enamel  Is  of  (plblast  origin,  whilatthadantuya,  taratnt, 
and  polp  art  darivod  from  tba  metobleet  A  tooth  in  ita  funda- 
mental darelo)  junt,  u  »u  Ions;  ago  pointed  oat  by  doodah*, 
moat  be  nfemd  to  tht  bum  elaat  ot  organ*  at  tht  hair*  and  f  eataare. 
The  enamel  of  tha  tooth,  like  the  hall,  ia  prodnotd  by  a  dintrantia- 
Hon  of  tb*  involuted  ipitholinm  of  th*  •tablatt,  whiirt  the  " 

and  pulp  natmbk  tba  paiiilla  of  the  heir,  I 

nuwblatt.     The  tooth-tat,  like  tht  hair-fo 


Tollkla.  it  alee-  of  mate. 
origin.  Whether  the  cement,  at  Bobin  and  Kagitot  haTt  da. 
acnotd,  be  divtleped  by  meant  of  a  special  oorwitf  iiipiai.  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  tooth-tec,  or  be  formed,  as  hat  beu  fitted  in  thia  do. 
aaatnBan,  by  On  alveole-dental  parleattnm.  It  it  on  tither  view  da. 
Tired  from  the  mtaohlaat.  A*  to  tha  origin  of  Maanjth'amanibrana, 
than  it  a  difference  ot  opinion  ;  noma  regard  it  aa  a  ipadtl  wmlBca- 
tum  of  tht  tzttmal  call)  of  tha  enamel  organ,  in  which  cut  It  would 
bt  front  tht  tpibktt ;  whilst  a  than  consider  it  to  b*  oca  tinea  with 
thoogh  -trjcturally  different  ft™,  the  eesscat  bomcJutjuna,  then- 
fort,  with  the  layer  of  ctmant,  which  In  the  hone,  rarnineata,  and 
tome  Hhtr  mammali  COTtrt  tht  surface  of  tht  onwni  of  tht  tatth. 
Tht  timet  of  a  tooth  ban  not  all  tha  aunt  importance  In  tha 
itrnctmrt  of  a  tooth.  Tha  dentins  1*  apparently  elwsyt  Dreamt, 
bat  tha  enamel,  or  the  enamel  and  cement,  but  bo  ehaent  In  tht 
teeth  of  anna  animals. '  For  uerarJr,  tht  tnakw  of  tht  elephant 
and  narwhal,  and  tha  tooth  of  (ho  Edautatt,  an  withoot  enamel, 

bo*  of  tb*  incitora.  But  though  tba  anamal  ia  not  dtvaloped,  or 
forma  only  an  Imperfect  covering  for  tht  crownt  at*  than  tttth, 
ret  an  anamal  ana  it  formed  in  tb*  embryo  kws.  In  1I7S  V. 
Tomer  datcribed  a  stricter*  homologous  with  tb*  anamal  organ  in 

relation  with  etch  of  tht  dental  papilla!  ia  tht  lover  jaw  of  a  fatal 

tan*  epithelial  la™,  tosh  aa  ocean  in  thott  tooth  In  wh 
enamel  la  developed.  Bince  then  C-  8.  Toanea  hat  teen  an  anai 
organ  in  tht  embryo  armadillo,  and  ha)  alto  pointed  oat  that, 
teeth  generally,  enamel  organ)  exist,  quite  IrraapaottTa  of  what 
enamel  tabssqntatly  do*)  or  dot)  not  form. 

But  farther,  tr- involntoon  df  the  oral -qdthtli-oa,  and  tht  a 
dd*at  formation  of  a  priraitiTa  groove,  tab*  pUo*  not  only  wl 
tb*  tttth  aabaeqneotlT  atlae,  but  along  tba  whole  oorratun  of 
Intnn  Jawa  ;  whilat  tb*  prednetlon  of  dtnlal  papHle)  ia  reen-k 
tba  toatb  an  formed;     Henot  it  would  * 


•  spots  whan  tha  toatb 
tha  rrdlaettimrfthe  oral 


development  of  a  tooth 

bt  trantfonued  Into  tot 


Urn  of  tha  oral  apithalinm  1*  not 
a  t«th  a*  tba  formation  of  a  papi 


ooofapapiHa,     ThalnlU 
atagt,  and  It  mar  tr  may 

_ _..     But  that  which  it  men 

to  th*  formation  of  a  tooth  ia  tha  pndnotion  of  tha  papilla  which 
appaara  at  th*  bottom  of  tht  primlfirt  groara,  (W.  T.) 

DIGITALIS,  or  Foxolot,  a  genu  of  biennial  m 
Mcttmitl  plnnti  of  tho  rtttnnl  order  Scrophulariacai 
n»  common'  or  ptuple  foaglora,  P.  ptirpuna,  la  codudol 
fn  drr  kill*  pMtorea  and  rocky  place*  and  by  noad  aide*  in 
mnoui  paxto  of  Enitojia  ;  it  rangn  in  Urettt  Britain  from 


Cornwall  and  Kant  to  Orkney,  bat,  it  dow  not  occur  in 
Shetland  or  in  aome  of  the  eaatam  oonntiea  of  Fxiglaad. 
It  flonriahe*  beat  in  ailiceona  soils,  and  ia  not  found  in  tba 
Jura  and  Swiss  Aipa,  The  characters  of  the  plant  an  aa 
follows  : — stem  erect,  roundish,  down;,  leafy  below,  and 
from  18  inch**  to  6  feet  or  more  in  height;  Icares 
alternate,  eranate,  rngDaa,  ovate)  or  alliptic-oblong.'nud  of 
a  dull  green,  with  the  under  tnrface  downy  and  paler  than 
tha  upper ;  radical  learos  together  with  their  petioles  often 
a  foot  in  length ;  root  of  numerous,  slender,  whitish  fibre* ; 
Honors  1  J— 3^  inches  long,  pendulous,  on  one  aids  of  the 
and  hi'  "      ' 


base;  oorolla  obtuse,  with  the  upper  lobe  entiro  or  obscurely 
divided ;  stamens  four  and  didynamous  (see  voL  iv.  p. 
198,  flg.  226);  anthers  yellow  and  bilobed;  capsnle 
biralred,  ovate,  and  pointed  ;  and  seeds  nnmerous,  small, 
oblong;  pitted,  and  of  a  pais  brown.  As  Parkinson  remarks 
of  the  plant,  "  It  flowrath  seldom*-  before  July,  and  the 
seed  is  ripe  in  August;"  bnt  it  may  occasionally  ba  found 
in  Urjason  as  Isie  as  September.  In  one  rariety,  common 
in  gardens,  the  flowers  are  white ;  in  another  their  purple 
ia  of  a  coppery  or  metallic  hue ;  and  not  unfrequently  In 
cultivated  plant*  several  of  tie  nppermoat  blossoms  may  b* 
united  together  so  aa  to  form  a  cup-shaped  compound 
flower,  through  the  centre  of  which  the  upper  part  of  tha 
stem  passes.  A  figure  of  D.  pvrpvrta  will  be  found  in 
roL  It.  plate  iL  Many  species  of  foiglor*  with  variously- 
eolonrad  flowers  ban  been  introduced  into  Britain  from 
th*  Continent  The  plants  may  b*  propagated  by  affwsts 
from  the  roots,  but  are  best  raised  from  Mad,  . 

Th*  foxglove  (Ang.-8ex.,  /wtaetV*,  faxa-glcfa)  I* 
known  by  a  great  variety  of  popular  names  in  Britain.  In 
tha  south  of  Scotland  it  ia  called  bloody  fingers ;  farther 
north,  dead- man's-b ells ;  and  on  the  eastern  borders, 
ladies'  thimbles,  wild  mercury,  and  Scotch  mercury. 
Among  its  Welsh  synonyms  are  menyg-dlyllm  (elvea' 
glove*},  mntyg  y  llwymy  (fox's  gloves),  byudd  cocAton  (red 
fingers),  and  byiedd  $  w»  (dog's  fingers).     In  France  it* 


gantt  <U  autre  dame,  and  doif/U  St  la 
Viirgt.  The  German  name  fingerkvi  (thimble)  suggested 
to  Fuchs,  in  1042,  the  employment  of  tha  Latin  adjectivi 
dxaitaZu  as  a  ilsalgnation  for  the  plant 

Tha  leave*,  gathered  from  wild  plants  wham  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  flowers  are  expended,  deprived  usually  of 

constitute  the  drug  digilalit  or  digitatu  folia  of  th* 
pharmacopoeia.  The  prepared  leaves  have  a  faint  odoor 
and  bitter  taste ;  to  areeeiv*  their  propertiee  they  must  be 
kept  excluded  from  light  in  stoppered  bottles.  They  are 
occasionally  adulterated  with  the  leave*  of  Inula  Cimyta, 
Ploughman's  Spikenard,  which  may  be  distiltgxtiahed  by 
their  greater  roughness,  their  lees  divided  margins,  and  their 
odour  when  rubbed ;  also  with  the  leaves  of  Symphytum 
officinale,  Comfrey,*  and  of  FiTOOtetist  Thajmui,  Great 
Hnllein,  which  unlike  those  of  the  foxglove  have  woolly 
■ppar  and  under  earntees.  Ilia  powder,  infusion,  and  tinc- 
ture of  digitalis  are  employed  both  externally  and  inter. 
iially ;  and  ita  active  priniipb,  digitaUn,  may  farther  "be 
n**d  for  snbcntaneoaa  injection.  Dioitalin,  according  to 
Nativelle,  ia  a.  crystalltsablr,   neutral,    inodorous,    bitter 


known  descriptions  ot  tha  foxglove  are  those  given  by 
Fuchs  and  Tragus  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  centnry, 
hot  it*  virtues  were  doubtless  known  to  herbalists  at  % 
much  remoter  period.  Oerarde,  in  his  Herbal  (1097), 
advocate*  th*  use  of  foxglove  for  a  variety  of  eeaMiMawl ; 
and  John  Parkinson,  in  tho  TlccaYirat  jfofajtsrema,  ot 
*T«f«r_e/ JPfmtfs  (11*0),  tells  rat  that    --  -    > 
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•'lTsiltalianabevesnueB^prevmbewitlithame 

hub,  csllsd  by  thus  Aral**,  which  i.  .«™!do  tutu  yiaAt 

Aralda  selvuth  ill  mm It  hath. ben  found  by  1 

psrlncatobearaileebleforthe  King's  Etill ....  nlso  tobeeneccuau 
against  the  Filling  Sickncseo,  tint  divert  ban  been  cored  thereby." 
Later,  Salmon,  in  The  New  London  Ditpeuaim-g,  praises 
tha  remedy  foxglove  in  no  measured  terms. 

Digitalis  ni  Grtt  brought  prominently  Under  the  notice 
at  the  medical  profeeeion  by  Dr  W.  Withering,  who,  in  hie 
Account  of  Iks  Foxglove  (1785),  gave  details  of  upward*  of 
200  cases,  chiefly  dropeicftl,  in  which  it  wee  need.  Hiring 
become  acquainted  with  the  drag  in  1775  ee  en  ingredient 
in  e  Shropshire  family  receipt  for  the  dire  of  dropsy,  he 
began  to  administer  it  M  n  diuretic,  but  at  first  in  doses 
too  Inrge  ;  for,  "  mieled  by  teeeoning  from  the  effect  of 
the  squills,  which  generally  acta  beet  upon  the  kidneys 
when  it  excites  nausea,"  he  sought  to  produce  the  eeme 
effect  by  foxglove.  Further  experience,  howoTer,  conTineed 
him  "  that  its  diuretic  effects  do  not  at  all  depend  upon  its 

discharge  may  be  checked  when  the  dose  is  imprudently 
urged  so  as  to  occasion  sickness.     He 


inefficacious  nnli 
to  ee  to  restrain  its*  action  off  the  bowels.  Withering 
seldom  found  it  to  succeed  in  men  of  great  natural  strength, 
tense  fibre,  warm  skin,  and  florid  complexion,  or  in  those 
with  a  tight  and  cdrdy  pulse.  Ee  recommended  digitalis 
■'  in  every  species  of  dropsy,  except'  the  encysted ; "  sod 
he  -was  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  mode  subservient  to  tha . 
cure  of   diseases  unconnected   with  dropey,  and  that  its 

Eonar  over  the  motion  of  the  heart,  to  a  degree  unobserved 
y  him  in  any  other  medicine,  might  be  turned  to  good 
account  by  the  physician. 

The  experiments  of  Worcet  and  Brunton  show  that  the  Infusion 
of  digitalis  hse* jwiioQcrni  d&ct  on  various  plants,  and,  own  in  vary 
■mail  quantity,  kills  Ashes, — their  auricle*  after  death  being  found 
distended,  their  ventricles  strongly  contracted.  On  birds  the  effect 
of  the  infusion  Is  to  cause  Ann  contracdon  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
eonseipmt  excessive  congestion  of  the  lungs.  A  huge  turkey, 
according  to  11.  Salome  (if  LK.  it  TAadtmie.  1718,  p.  ISO,  12mo, 
and  p.  Be,  4 to  ed.),  wanted  as  If  intoxicated,  la  coiuequnca  of 
pertskingonceofroxgloveleaveL  Another  turkey,  weighing  7  lb,  ate 
during  4  days  shout  half  a  handful  of  the  leaves,  after  which  It 
rtfosed  nouriiliment,  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  died,  its  might  being 
reduced  to  S  lb.  HandSeld  Jones  and  Fuller  have  proved  that  the 
Infusion  produces  npon  the  heart*  of  frogs  and  mammsls  effects 
similar  to  those  observed  in  birds.  The  usual  results  of  small  and 
repeated  doses  of  digitslis  sre  contraction  of  the  capillaries,  and 
augmented  arterial  blood- pressure,  with  slowep  and  men  powerful 
esidiao  systole,  end  as  increase,  in  the  urinary  secretions ;  large  or 
long-continued  doses,  besides  causing  nausea  or  vomiting,  often 
accompanied  by  purging,  occasion  a  slow  or  irregular  pulse, 
dilsUtion  of  the  capillaries,  decrease  in  the  rate  of  respiration, 
Cold  sweats,  disordered  vision,  chilliness  of  the  extremities,  giddi- 
ness, and  great  weakness,  followed  by  convulsions  and  insensibility. 
Syncope  is  apt  u  occur  on  sudden  changes  of  posture  by  patients 
fully  nndsr  the  influence  of  the  drug.    Its  cumulative  setton,  or 


unexpected  production  of  alarmingly  scute  symptoms,  may  arise 
either  from  an  inanast  in.  the  dose,  the  slirainstjon  of  the  drag 

ing  unaltered,  hence  the  caution  with  which  digitslis  should 
inistsmd  in  esses  where  the  renal  functions  In  disturbed, 
pertinents  of  various  physiologists  have  shown  tha!  digitalis, 
misting  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  heart,  causes  the 
tiou  of  Jits  musonlo-motor  Mine,  this  effect  being  st  first 


v  complete  emptying  of  the  .. ._   _  ._   ,. 

.i J:gitnlis  improves  the  circulation,    ruine^ng 

re  thorough  oxidation  of  the  blood.  The 
itrition  of  the  heart  is  promotive  of  hyper- 
trophy la  that  organ  ;  small  doses  of  digitalis  sre  therefore  an 
assistance  in  hypertrophy  following  upon  cardiac  injury.  In  asset 
of  dilatation  or  the  heart,  ea  the  •other  hand,  large  doese  are 
required.  Tha  oontinued  use  of  the  drug  when  the  heart  haa 
become  sufficiently  hypertropbied  may  render  ventricular  action 
■Trunin  Digitalis  calms  excitement  of  the  heart  not  by  act- 
ing as  a  narcotio  or  sedative  but  by  stimulating  its  nerves,  and 
euhllu  It  to  contract  without  labonnd  effort.     In  feeble  een- 


tansion,  bat  il*  influence  as  a  diuretic  Is  not  ooustaut  Its  oBcscy 
in  spilspsy  appears  to  be  limited  by  it*  action  on  the  circula- 
tion. In  uteris  fever,  erysipelas,  snd  scots  rheumstism,  it  hsa 
bssa  employed  to  reduce  temperature.  Its  use  ea  a  sedative  In 
pneumonia,  daliriuni  tremens,  and  sons  other  disease*  ha*  ben 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  cats  off  the  Irritating  blood 
supply  only  by  sn  eitratn*  decree  of  ventricular  contraction.     In 

effusion,  in  dropsy,  hemorrhage,  cerebral  n&mis,  and  occasionally 
in  angina  pectoris  and  rat vnua  palpi ration,  it  is  a  valuable  remedy. 
Upon  the  uteris  digitalis  set*  by  stimulating  tea  ganglia  in  which 
its  motor  power  resides  (W.  Howsuip  Dickenson,  in  lied.  CUr. 
Tram.  vol.  mil.  Land.  ISM).  In  poisoning  by  digitalis,  scajuita 
and  probably  also  Calabar  bean  may  be  resorted  to. 

A  IMS  m  rM*~!p.  SSS,  atiieoViaMYKr  H.  Htll'.JX  Uiltt*  Him  «** 

Assies  *■*>  ssix.  ee*L  uwi  Itna—  **  *" —  *— "' ■*■  *"— 

MllfH  vetlL  o.  Ttt,  US),  T.  I.  ■nataa.  c 
f^Os^uAlfi£ls'f  ■""""  H-  £ 

DIGNE,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Bsssat- 
Alpee,  in  France,  about  70  miles  north-east  of  Marseilles, 
in  44°  0'  3r  N.  1st  and  6°  14'  6"  E.  long.  It  is  built  on 
■  spar  of  the  mountains  jutting  oat  into  a  gorge  traversed 
by  the  Bleonno,  which  in  winter  is  a  formidable  torrent, 
but  in  aummer  is  almost  dry ;  snd  the  neighbourhood  is 
rich  in  orchards,  which  have  long  made  the  town  famous  in 
France  for  its  preserved  fruits  and  confections.  The  streets 
ore  narrow  and  tortuous,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Boulevard  Gessondi,  st  the  upper  end  of  which  is  a  public; 
garden,  with  a  statue  of  the  philosopher,  who  woe  bom  in 
tha  neighbouring  village  of  Chantarcier.  The  cathedral 
within  the  town  is  a  building  of  very  hybrid  architecture,  and 
is  of  less  importance  than  the  cathedral  of  Net™  Dune,  in 
the  vicinity,  which  dates  from  the  l!th  century,  and  U 
numbered  among  the  historic  monuments  of  France.  Tha 
thermal  springs  are  not  in  much  repute,  and  the  bathing 
establishment  is  in  a  state  of  decay.  Digne  is  identified 
with  Dinia,  the  capital  of  the  Avantieiend  Bodtontici.  It 
early  became  an  ecclesiastical  see,  and  it*  bishops  acquired 
tha  secular  renk  of  barons  of  Lanzieres.  Iu  the  16th 
century  it  suffered  on  four  separate  occasions  from  the 
Huguenot  eoldiery  ;  and  in  modern  history  it  is  known  ss 
the  place  from  which  Napoleon  issued  hie  proclamation  of 
March  1815.  Population  in  1872,  5300  in  tha  town  and 
6877  in  the  commune. 

DIJON  (Dido,  Ilibie,  or  Divioneiue  Caetrum),  the  chief 
town  of  the  department  of  Coto-d'Or  in  France,  end 
formerly  capital  of  the  province  of  Burgundy,  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Affrique,  in  n  fertile  plain,  on  the 
Burgundy  canal,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ouche  and 
Boron,  iu  47*  19'  16"  N.  let.,  and  0'  7  C"  E  long.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  well  built  of  freestone,  and  there  are 
fifteen  eqnares  ;  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  obtained 
from  the  vale  of  Suion  by  means  of  a  subterranean  aque- 
duct nearly  eight  miles  in  length.  Among  the  more  note- 
worthy of  the  public  edifices  are  the  cathedral  of  St 
Benigue,  in  the  Gothic  atyle  of  the  13th  century,  with 
a  spire  erected  in  1742 ;  the  church  of  Notre  Damn 
built  in  1331-1445,  containing  e,  group  in  etone,  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Duboie,  and  e  statue  of 
the  Black  Virgin,  celebrated  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  the 
church  of  St  Michel,  of  the  lb'th  century  ;  the  general 
hospital,  founded  by  Otho  III.  in  1200  ;  the  castle,  com- 
menced in  1478  by  Louis  XL,  and  finished  in  ISIS  by 
Louie  XII.,  once  a  state  prison,  in  which  the  ducheea  of 
Maine,  Mixabean,  the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  and  Tousssiut 
Louvnrture  were  confined,  and  since  then  a  barrack 
for  gendarmes  ;  and  the  old  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  or  hotel  de  ville,  rebuilt  between  the  end  of  tha 
17th  and  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  in  which  are  on  art 
collection,  the  archives,  a  museum  of  natural  'history,  a 
school  of  arts,  and  the  salte'rles    gardes,  containing  tha 
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tombs  of  Philippe  le  Qardi  and  Jean  biuui  Pour.  Important 
structure*  alio  are  the  lunatic  oaj-lum,  the  indent  court- 
house, tha  theatre,  mod  the  hospice  Saint- Anne,  and  ni 
oua  other  educational  establishments.  Dijon  posseti 
libraij  of  70,000  volume*  and  900  manuscripts,  a  picture 
gallery,  *  collection  of  coin*  and  of,  10,000  engrav- 
ings, a  jaxdin  dea  ptantea  and  herbarium,  and  a  fine 
park,  commenced  in  1 S70,  after  the"  design*  of  Le  NC  tra, 


commerce,  anil  bu  faculties,  of  law,  science,  and  literature. 
The  ramparts  tkitfonnerly  surround  ad  thj  town  hove  been 
replaced  by  broad  avenues.  Tha  principal  inmustrie*  an 
the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  woollen  and  cotton  cloth, 
Paxil  lace,  leather,  candles,  earthenware,  mustard,  confec- 
tions, vinegar,  and  chemicals;  iron  and  type-fonnding, 
printing  and  binding,  brewing;  saltpetre-refining,  and 
naixerj -gardening.  Dijon  doea  an  important  trade  in 
eeraals,  and  ii  the  chief  emporium  for  Burgundy  nines. 
The  population  of  the  commune  in  1873  wn  42  573  - 
that  of  the  town,  40,116.  '       ' 

Dijon  n  a  fortified  camp  or  tha  Hobuuu,  and  about  174  me 
•abused  by  Aorelian.  In  781  it  vu  taken  and  bnrnt  bv  Uie 
umd>  Conneili  wen  held  than  In  1077,  UleJ,  and  11  so  or 
1W0.  Early  in  the  11th  cantor?  tha  town  wn  etinort  entirely 
atienrred  by  Bra,  but  it  was  won  rebuilt.  Till  1107  it  wna  held 
bt  tha  connta  of  Dijon,  and  from  1179  to  the  death  of  Chnrloi  the 
Bold  hi  1OTR  en  the  reeidence  of  the  dukes  of  Bunrandy  |  It  th-n 
«b»  Into  lb.  twetrion  of  Louis  21.,  who  atabliihed  there  the 
Barjnndim"^BrI«iMt"  In  ISIS  Dijon  was  badaoed  bi  "  " 
»™,  with  whom  a  amtOIattni  treaty  wii  concluded?  On' 


On  October 

--,  — ■-,  ■  -■■  -""hi  -■rIVJ,Bi«<,  wuaiKiu  TTourr  ;  It  waa  evacuated 
Jythe  Canaan*  on  the  27th  of  December,  and  early  In  Jannary 
1171  became  the  bead-einartm  nf  eh*   itW.Ii  M^mt^i.  .— ..  . j-_ 


Jl.  1170.  the  town  capitolaud  to  General  Warder 

laonth*  27th  of  December,  and 

■a  faead-newrtan  of  tha  French  a 

flu     1<P     nt    »K.      MI.^H.'V.I 


Bimbala.     On    the  let  of  tha    follow* 

«tjnied by  the  Gerrmana.  Dijon  la  tha  birthplace  of  Bonnet, 
lac-neaCaatte,  the  elder  CrabUlon,  Danbenton,  Joi.rTroy,  Lode- 
0MejJ»l  da  la  ltonnola,  OnyMm  da  llorroan,  Hron.KamoaS, 

DILAPIDATIONS,  In  English  law,  i>  the  name  given 
to  the  wuta  committed  by  the  incumbent  of  an  ecclesi- 
■fc"!  IMejj,     By  the  general  law  a  tenant  for  life  has  no 


power  to  cut  duwn  timber,  dea  troy  buildings,  4c.  (voluntary 
waate),  or  to  let  buildings  fall  into  disrepair  (permissive 
waite).  In  the  eye  of  the  law  on  incumbent  is  a  tenant  for 
life  of  hia  benefice,  and  any  waste,  voluntary  or  permissive, 
on  his  pert  must  be  made  good  by  his  administrator*  to  hit 
successor  in  office.  The  principles  on  which  such  dilapida- 
tions are  to  be  ascertained,  and  the  application  of  the  money 
payable  in  respect  thereof,  depend  partly  on  old  ecclesiasti- 
cal law  and  partly  on  recant  Acts  of  Parliament.  Question* 
as  to  dilapidations  tuanlly  arise  in  respect  of  the  residence 
house  and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  living. 
Incloenrea,  hedges,  ditches,  and  tha  like  are  included  in 
thing*  "  of  which  the  beneficed  person  hath  the  burden 
end  charge  of  reparation."  In  a  leading  case  (Boss  v. 
'  Adcock,  37  Lau  Journal,  C.P.  290)  it  was  said  that  the 
court  was  acquainted  with  no  precedent  or  decision  extend- 
ing the  liability  of  the  eiecntora  of  a  deceased  incumbent 
to  any  species  of  waste  beyond  dilapidation  of  the  honao, 
chancel,  or  other  buildings  or  fences  of  the  benefice.  And 
it  has  been  held  that  the  mere  mismanagement  or  misailti- 
valion  of  the  ecclesiastical  lands  will  not  give  rise  to  an 
action  for  dilapidations.  To  place  the  law  relating  to 
dilapidations  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing,  the  Act  34 
and  35  Vict,  c  43  was  passed.  The  buildings  to  which  the 
Act  applies  are  defined  to  be  such  booses  of  residence, 
chancels,  wells,  fences,  and  other  buildings  and  thing*  a* 
the  incumbent  of  the  benefice  is  by  law  and  custom  hound 
to  maintain  in  repair.  In  each  diocese  a  surveyor  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  archdeacons  and  ratal  deans  subject  to  tha 
approval  of  the  bishop  ;  and  such  surveyor  shall  by  the 
direction  of  the  bishop  examine  the  buildings  on  the  follow- 
ing occasions— vi*.,  1,  when  the  benefice  is  sequestrated  ; 
2,  when  it  i*  vacant ;  3,  at  the  request  of  the  incumbent  ol 
on  complaint  by  the  archdeacon,  rnral  dean,  or  patron. 
The  surveyor  is  to  specify  the  works  required,  and  to  give 
an  estimateof  their  probable  cost.  In  the  case  of  a  vacant 
benefice,  the  new  inenmhent  and  the  old  incumbent  or  hi* 
representatives  may  lodge  objections  to  the  surveyor's 
report  on  any  grounds  of  fact  or  law,  and  the  bishop,  after 
consideration,  may  make  an  order  for  the  repairs  and  their 
coat,  for  which  the  late  incumbent  or  his  representative*  or* 
liable.  The  earn  so  stated  shall  be  a  debt  due  from  the 
late  incumbent  or  hit  representatives  to  the  new 
incumbent,  who  shall  pay  over  tha  money  when  recovered 
to  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne'e  Bounty.  The  governor* 
pay  for  the  works  on  execution  on  receipt  of  a  certificate 
from  the  surveyor ;  and  the  surveyor,  when  tha  works  havs 
been  completed  to  his  satisfaction,  shall  give  a  certificate  to 
that  effect,  the  effect  of  which,  eo  far  a*  regards  the 
incumbent,  will  be  to  protect  him  from  liability  for  dilapi- 
dations for  the  next  five  year*.  Unnecessary  buildings 
belonging  to  a  residence  house  may,  by  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  and  with  the  consent  of  the  patron,  be  removed. 
An  amending  statute  (35  and  36  Yict  c.  86)  relates  chiefly 
to  advances  by  the  governor*  of  Queen  Anne't  Bounty  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act 

DILIGENCE,  in  law,  is  the  core  which  *  person  is 
bound  to  sxercise  in  hia  relations  with  others.  Th« 
possible  degree*  of  diligence  are  of  coarse  numerous,  and 
tbe  same  degree  is  not  required  in  all  case*.  Thus  a  mere 
depositary  would  not  be  held  bound  to  the  soma  degree  of 
diligence  as  a  person  borrowing  an  article  for  hia  own  use 
and  benefit  Jurists,  following  the  division*  of  the  civil 
law,  have  concurred  in  fixing  three  approximate  standard" 
of  diligence — vii.„  ordinary,  less  than  ordinary,  and  more 
than  ordinary.  Ordinary  or  common  diligence  is  defined 
by  Story  (On  Bailmtntt)  as  "  that  degree  of  diligence  which 

1  in  general  exert  in  respect  of  their  awn  concerns."    So 

William  Jones : — "  This  care,  which  every  person  of 
moo  prudence  and  capable  of  governing  a  fom  ily  t*Jt»  of 
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his  on  concerns,  is  a  proper  measure  of  that  which  would 
unit onnly  be  required  in  performing  every  contract,  if  there 
were  not  strong  reason*  for  exacting  in  some  of  them  a 
greater  and  permitting  in  others  a  less  degree  of  attention  " 
{Eaay  os  BaUmtnli).  The  highest  degree  of  diligence 
would  be  that  which  only  very  prudent  persons  ' — '*" '  "~ 
their  own  concerns ;  the  lowest,  that  which  or* 
persons  beitow  on  their  own  concern*.  The 
virion*  degree!  of  diligence  is  negligence  in 
degree*.  These  approximations  indicate 
greater  or  lees  severity  with  which  the  law  will ,  „ 
performance  of  different  classes  of  contract* ;  bnt  English 
judges  have  been  inclined  to  repudiate  the  distinction  as  a 
useless  refinement  of  the  jurist*.  Thru  Baron  Rolfe  oonld 
see  no  difference  between  negligence  and  gross  negligence ; 
it  was  the  same  thing  with  the  addition  of  a  vituperative 
epithet,      See  Nmlhmhcb. 

Diligam,  in  Scot*  law,  is  a  general  term  for  the  process 
by  which  persons,  lands,  or  effects  are  attached  on  execu- 
tion, or  in  security  for  debt. 

DILKE,  Bib  Chjhibh  Wxxtwobth  (1810-1869), 
Baronet,  bora  in  London,  February  18,  1810,  was  the 
only  son  of  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Athmanat,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Be  studied  law, 
and  in  1834  took  his  degree  of  LL.B. ;  bnt  he  did  not 
enter  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Ho  slsfstfrrr  his 
father  in  his  literary  work,  and  afterwards  gave  np  much 
of  his  time  to  several  of  the  learned  societies.  He  was  for 
soma  years  chairman  of  the  council  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affaire  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  moat  saalons 
promoters  of.  the  Great  Exhibition  (1801),  and  a  number 
of  the  executive  committee.  At  the  dose  of  the  exhibition 
he  was  honoured  by  foreign  sovereigns,  and  the  Queen 
offered  him  knighthood,  which,  however,  he  did  not  accept ; 
he  also  declined  a  large  remuneration  offered  by  the  royal 
eommimion.  In  1863  Dilke  was  one  of.  the  English  com- 
miwionen  at  the  New  York  Industrial  Exhibition,  and 
prepared  a.  report  on  it  He  again  declined  to  receive  any 
money  reward  for  his  services.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  five  royal  commissioners  for  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1862 ;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort 
he  was  created  baronet  by  the  Queen.  In  1865  he  Entered 
parliament  a*  number  for  WaUingford.  In  18.69  he  was 
sent  to  .Russia  as  representative  of  England  at  the 
Horticultural  Exhibition  held  at  St  Petersburg.  His 
health,  however,  had  been  for  some  time  foiling,  and  he 
died  suddenly  in  that  city,  May  10,  1869.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  a  member  of 
other  learned  bodies. 

DILL  (Aiuthwrt),  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants 
Ivaving  decompound  leaves  ;   umbel*  without  Involucre ; 

J'sllow  flowers,  with  calieea  incomplete  above ;  and 
auticular  fruit,  compressed  from  back  to  front,  flattened 
at  the  margin,  and  presenting  on  each  aide  three  ridges. 
The  common  specie*,  A.  ffravtolnu,  fa  indigenous  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  Egypt,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hops.  It 
resembles  fennel  in  appearance.  Its  root  i*  long  and 
fosifonn ;  the  stem  is  round,  jointed,  and  about  a  yard 
high ;  the  leave*  have  fragrant  folioles ;  and  the  fruits  are 
brown,  oval,  and  eoneavoconvex.  The  plant  flowers  front 
June  till  August  in  England  The  seeds  ere  sown, 
"tefeiebly  at  soon  as  ripe,  either  broadcast  or  in  drills 
tween  6  and  12  inches  asunder.  The  young  plants  should 
i  thinned  when  three  or  four  week*  old,  so  as  to  be  at 
distance*  of  about  10  inches.  A  sheltered  spot  and  dry 
toil  are  needed  fur  the  production  of  the  seed  in  the  climate 
of  England.  'Jlie  leaves  of  the  dill  are  uatd  in  soups  and 
sauces,  and,  as  wall  a*  the  □mbr'"-  for  flavouring  pickles. 


The  seed*  are  employed  for  the  preparation  of  dill-waicr 
and  oil  of  dill  (valued  for  their  carminative  propertiee),  are 
largely  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  gin,  and,  when 
ground,  are  eaten  as  a  condiment  in  the  East  See  BotaHf, 
toL  iv.  p.  133. 

DILLEN  [Dnj.Etmis'l,  Johmtn  Jakob  (1687-17*7),  a 
distinguished  botanist,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Giesseu,  where  he  received 
bis  doctor1*  diploma,  bnt  he  early  turned  his  attention  from 
medicine  to  the  study  of  plants.  Whilst  at  Giessen  he 
wrote  several  botanical  paper*  for  the  Ephancridn  Nalunx 
Curiotarua,  and  in  1719  he  printed  there  his  Catalogs 
Plaxionm  ipowf*  area  Oiaam  Msomrivat,  •  little  octavo 
volume  illustrated  with  figure*  drawn  and  engraver)  by  hit 
own  hand,  and  aatjtsMng  dasj  liptlinisnf  many  new  genera. 
In  the  psefao*  he  discusses  the  classifications  of  Rivinns, 
Tonrnefort,  Knaut,  and  Ray,  the  hut  of  which  was  that 
adopted  by  him.  In  1718  Dillen  became  acquainted  in 
Germany  with  the  botanist  William  Sherard,  who  invited 
him  to  oome  to  England.  ■  Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  ui 
1721,  he  took  up  hie  abode  at  Oxford,  where  Sherard 
resided.  In  1734  he  published  en  enlarged  edition  of 
Bay*!  SjmojMii  Bttrpivm  Briiaimiaerum.     In  accordance 

with  the  will  of  Sbarard,  who  died  in  1728,  Dillen  wai 
appointed  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford.  He  published 
in  1733,  in  two  volume*  folio,  with  324  plates  executed  by 
himself,  the  Hart**  SltAameiuii,  of  which  Linnwus 
wrote — "  Est  opus  botauicum  quo  absolutius  mnndus  non 
vidit"-  That  naturalist  spent  a  month  with  Dillen  at 
Oxford  in   173S,  and  afterward*  dedicated   to  him  his 


died  April  2,  1747,  in  his  riitiath"  year.  A  print  from  his 
picture  at  Oxford  is  to  be  teen  In  Sim  and  KikJg's  Annali 
of  BoUmf,  vol.  it  His  books  and  collection  of  mosses, 
with  many  drawings,  were  bought  by  hie  spectator  at 
Oxford,  Dr  Humphrey  Bibtborp,  and  added  to-  the  Bher- 

DLLLTNGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Schwaben-Neubnrg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  34 
miles  north-west  of  Augsburg,  Its  principal  structure*  are 
the  royal  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of 
Augsburg,  the  royal  gymnasium  and  Latin  school,  with 
a  library  of  75,000  volume*,  five  churches,  two  episcopal 
seminaries,  a  Capuchin  monastery,  •  Franciscan  nunnery, 
and  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  The  university,  founded  in 
1C49,  was  abolished  in  1804,  being  converted  into  a  lyceum. 
The  inhabitants,  who  in  1875  numbered  0029,  are  engaged 
in  cattle-roaring,  the  cultivation  of  com,  hops,  and  fruit, 
ship-building  and  the  shipping  trade,  and  the  manufao 
tnre  of  cloth,  paper,  and  cutlery.  DiUingen  wa*  taken  by 
the  Swedes  in  1632  and  1648,  by  the  Austrians  in  1703, 
and  on  the  18th  July  1800  by  the  French. 

DIMENSIONS.  In  geometry  a  line  is  said  to  be  of 
one  dimension,  a  'surface  of  two,  and  a  solid  of  three 
dimensions.  The  use  of  the  word  is  extended  to 
algebraical  term*,  which  an  said  to  be  of  n  dimentioni 
with  respect  to  any  quantity  when  that  quantity  enters  to 
the  nth  power-. 

If  the  term  contains  several  variables,  a-,  y,  t,  Ac,  and 
if  the  sum  of  the  indices  of  these  variables  is  n,  the  term 
is  said  to  be  of  «  dimensions  with  respect  to  the  system  of 
variables  *,  jr,  a 

If  all  the  term*  of  an  equation  af»  of  a  dimension!  with 
respect  to  the  system,  of  variables  x,  y,  t,  the  equation  i* 
said  to  be  homogeneous  of  n  dimensions  with  iSfpect  to 
that  system  of  variables. 

Tie  equation  mayor  may  not  bo  homogeneous  with  respect 
to  another  system  of  variabls*  which  occur  in  it,  *•  p,  q,  r. 
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If  ill  the  variables  of  a  system  with  respect  to  which  the 
equation  ia  homogeneous  are  increased  in*he  mum  ratio, 
toe  equation  will  still  be  Iras. 

The  general  equation*  occurring  In  the  application  of 
matliematics  to  natural  phenomena  are  equally  trno  what- 
ever units  we  employ  for  the  measurement  of  tha  different 
quantities  which  enter  into  them,  provided  we  employ  the 
asms  unite  throughout  the  equation.  Hence  Mich  equations 
must  be  homogeneous  with  respect  to  an;  system  of  vari- 
ables which  ie  referred  to  tha  tame  unit,  and  all  quantitiea 
essentially  numerical,  such  aa  exponents  and  exponentials, 
logarithm*,  angles,  and  circular  and  elliptic  functions,  moat 
tie  of  aero  dimensions. 

There  are  two  methods  of  interpreting  the  equation* 
relating  to  geometry  and  other  concrete  sciences. 

We  may  regard  the  symbols  which  occur  in  the  equation 
as  of  themselves  denoting  lines,  masses,  times,  fa. ;  or  we 
may  consider  each  symbol  aa  denoting  only  the  numerical 
lalue  of  the  corresponding  quantity,  the  concrete  unit  to 
which  it  is  referred  being  tacitly  understood. 

If  we  adopt .  the  first  method  we  shall  often  have 
difficulty  in  interpreting  terms  which  make  their  appear- 
suce  during  the  calculations.  We  shall  therefore  consider 
■11  tha  written  symbols  a*  men  numerical  quantities,  and 
therefore  subject  to  all  the  operations  of  arithmetic  during 
the  process  of  calculation.  But  in  the  original  equations 
and  the  final  equations,  in  which  every  term  has  to  be 
interpreted  in  a  physical  sense,  we  must  convert  every 
numorical  expression  into  a  concrete  quantity  by  multiply- 
ing it  by  the  wit  of  that  hind  of  quantity. 

Thus  if  we  write  [L]  for  the  unit  of  length,  that  ia  to 
say,  the  actual  concrete  centimetre  or  foot,  and  if  at  denote* 
the  numerical  value  of  a  certain  line,  then  the  complete 
expression  foe  the  line  is  i  [L] ;  and  it  y,  s,  Ac.,  are  the 
numerical  values  of  other  lines,  then  the  complete  expres- 
sion for  the  quantity  whose  numerical  value  is  •"jr*?  if 

■VMJ-vf+r], 

and  thia  quantity  is  said  to  be  of  u  |0  ry  dimensions  will 
#  to  [LL  the  nnit  of  length. 


respect  to  . 
There  i 


i  must  be  as  many  different  units  as  there  are 
different  kinds  of  quantitiea  to  be  measured,  but  in  all 
dynamical  science*  it  ia  possible  to  define  these  unite  in 
term*  of  the  three  fundamental  units  of  length,  time,  and 
mass.  We  therefore  suppose  these  three  fnndamental  unite 
to  be  given,  and  deduce  all  the  other*  from  these  by  the 
alrapaaat  attainable  definition*. 

Tha  equations  at  which  we  arrive  must  be  such  that  a 
person  of  any  nation,  by  substituting  for  tha  different 
symbols  the  numerical  values  of  the  quantitiea  aa  measured 
by  his  own  national  un  its,  would  obtain  a  tone  result. 

This  can  only  be  the  case  if  the  equation  is  homogeneous 
with  respect  to  each  of  tha  fundamental  unit*.  To 
ascertain  if  it  is  so  we  mnst  count  the  dimensions  of  every 
term,  and  for  this  purpose  we  most  know  the  dimensions 
of  any  derived  unite  which  enter  into  the  equation.  The 
theory  of  the  dimensions  of  physical  quantities  were  first 
stated  by  Fourier,  Thioris  dt  Chainr,  sec.  160. 

By  knowing  the  dimensions  oi  any  quantity  wa  are 
able  at  once  to  deduce  its  numerical  value  a*  expressed 
in  terms  of  one  system  of  units  from  its  numerical  value  aa 
given  in  terms  of  another  system. 

Thus,  magnetic  measurement*  have  bean  made  according 
to  the  British  system,  in  which  the  foot,  the  grain,  end  the 
second  of  mean  time  are  the  fnndamental  units.  Other 
mazoetic  measurements  have  been  made  according  to 
svttems  derived  from  the  French  metric  system,  asing  the 
metre,  centimetre,  or  millimetre  a*  unit  of  length,  the 
r  milligramme  aa  nnit  of  maae,  and 
ime,     fn  recent  times  an  effort  has 


system  in  which  the  centimetre, 
gramma,  and  second  an  the  units.  This  is  sometimes 
referred  to  aa  the  CL  Q.  9.  system,  and  a  copious  list  of 
examples  of  the  measurement  of  physical  quantitiea  on  thia 
system,  of  its  comparison  with  other  systems,  and  of  the 
dimensions  of  quantities  occurring  in  all  branches  of 
physics,  has  bean  prepared  by  Dr  Everett,  and  published  by 
the  Physical  Bocifty  of  Loudon  and  by  Taylor  and  Fraud*, 
under  the  title  lUudratiout  qfthiC.G.S.  Sytttm  of  Unit*. 

The  three  fundamental  unite  may  be  selected  each 
independently  of  the  other*,  in  an  entirely  arbitrary 
manner.  It  fa  possible,  however,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  permanence  of  tha  properties  of  natural  substances, 
to  to  define  the  unite  that  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  re- 
produced without  reference  to  any  material  standard  at 
present  existing. 

Thru,  if  the  density  of  a  standard  substance  in  a 
standard  ■tare,  such  aa  water  when  at  its  roarinram 
density  under  the  pressure  of  its  own  vapour,  ia  denned 
aa  the  nnit  of  density,  then  the  nnit  of  mass  may  be 
derived  from  the  unit  of  length,  or  net  swaa.  In  this 
system,  therefore,  the  dimension*  of  man  in  terms  of 
length  are  L*,  or  of  length  in  terms  of  mass,  H-* 

We  may  define  tha  three  fundamental  unite  without 
reference  to  any  actual  body,  but  by  mean*  of  a  natural 
substance  such  as  water.  For  if  the  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous  state*  of  pore  water  are  in  equilibrium  in  a  Tease] 
containing  no  other  fluid,  the  pressure  and  temperature 
of  the  system  an  determinate.  We  may  therefore  define 
the  nnit  of  density  in  terms  of  tha  density  of  the  liquid 
water  under  these  conditions,  and  the  nnit  of  pressure  in 
terms  of  the  pressure  in  the  vessel  We  may  deduce  the 
third  noil  from  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  define  tha  nnit 
of  time  in  terms  of  the  time  of  revolut  ion  of  a  satellite 
about  a  sphere  having  the  unit  density  at  a  distance  equal 
to  tha  radius.  Thia  time  must  be  calculated-  from  tha 
result*  of  experiments  on  attraction.  Having  thus  obtained 
a  density,  a  pressure,  and  a  time,  the  magnitude*  of  which 
an  tha  same  under  all  circumstances,  we  can  derive  from 
them  standard*  of  length  and  mas*.  For  the  dimnneinti* 
of  the  unit  of  density  [D]  are  [ML"'],  and  thcea  of 
the  nnit  of  pressure  [P]  an  [HL'VI  w  that  the 
dimensions  of  [L]  are  [P*  D"*  I'l  and  those  of  [M]  an 

[p*d"*tT. 

This  method  of  defining  the  three  fundamental  units 
is  suggested,  not  as  being  at  all  comparable  In  point  of 
accuracy  with  the  usual  methods,  but  a*  being  an  example 
of  a  method  independent  of  the  preservation  of  any 
material  standards,  whether  artificial,  ss  those  Kept  by 
Government,  or  natural,  aa  the  earth,  and  its  time  cj 
revelation,  (r.  a  n.) 

DINATPUB,  a  district  of  British  India,  within  tha 
Bajahehi  Knch-Behar  division  or  commurrionarahip,  under 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal,  i*  situated  between  24" 
43'  40"  and  36"  37  SO"  N.  1st,  and  between  88°  4'  0"  and 
89"  21'  S"  £  long.  The  district,  which  occupies  en  area 
of  4126  square  miles,  is  a  triangular  tract  of  country  with 
the  acuta  angle  toward*  tha  north,  lying  between  the  dis- 
tricts of  Jaipeigariend  Bangpur  on  the  K.,  and  Furnish  on 
ths  W. ;  on  the  a  it  Is  bounded  by  the  districts  of  Bogre, 
RajshAhi,  and  Maiden,  lie  country  ia-  generally  fist,  but 
toward*  the  south  become*  undulating,  some  of  tha  eleva- 
tions being  about  100  feet  in  bright  The  district  It 
direction  by  a  network  of  channel*  and 
the  banks  of  the  Knlik  river,  the 
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IT  forms  part  of  tha  rich  arable  tract  lying  between 
nge*  and  the  southern  elopes  of  the  Himalayas. 
Although  essentially  a  fluvial  district,  it  does  not  possess 
any  river  navigable  throughout  the  year  bj  boats  of  4  tons 
frn"*r"i  Sioe  forms  the  staple  agricultural  product  It 
mnri!*"  of  three  species,  the  dman  or  winter  rice  (the 
mat  barTeet  of  the  year),  the  d-ut  at  autumn  rife,  and 
the  ton  or  spring  rice,  lie  dmaa  and  dm  rice  are  each 
subdivided  into  several  varieties.  The  other  crops  an 
data,  barley,  millet,  maize,  oilseeds,  pulses,  jute,  sugar-cane, 
betel  leaf,  tobacco,  and  vegetables.  The  imperial  road 
front  Bsrhampur  to  Darjfling  ran*  through  the  district  for 
a  distance  of  about  130  miles,  and  the  new  Northern 
Bengal  Stole  Bsilway  intersects  the  district  for  about  SO 
wiles.  The  climate  of  the  district,  although  cooler  than 
that  of  Calcutta,  is  very  unhealthy,  and  the  people  have  a 
sickly  appearance.  The  wont  port  of  die  year  is  at  the 
dose  of  the  rains  in  September  and  October,  during  which 
months  few  of  the  natives  escape  fever.  Tha  average 
snazinnim  temperature  it  92-3°,  and  the  minimum  74 '8°. 
The  average  rainfall  i*  65-51  inches.  The  population  in 
1879  amounted  to  1,001,924  souls,  equal  to  364  persons 

K  square  mile,— the  Hindus  forming  46-8  per  cent,  and 
Mahometans  62  8  per  cent. 
Dssijptra,  the  principal  town  and  administrative  head- 
quarters of  the  above  district,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank 
ef  the  Purnabhabi  river,  in  26"  38'  0"  N.  las.  and  88*  40' 
46"  E.  long.  The  town  seems  to  have  declined  in  import- 
ance of  lata  years.  In  1806  it  was  estimated  to  contain 
5000  house*  ;  the  censtm  of  1872  returned  only  3031. 
Population  in  1873 : — Hindus,  5847 ;  Mahometans,  7016 ; 
Christians,  99;  others,  80 ;— total  (7700  males  and 
0349  femajoa),  13,042.  The  disparity  in  the  propor- 
tion of  tha  ssxca  arise*  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
shopkeeper*  and  traders  have  houses  in  the  country  where 
they  leave  their  wives  and  children. 

DIN  AN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Cotes 
da  Noid,  about  fifteen  miles  inland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bancs.  The  river  ia  navigable  for  vessels  of  ISO  fan 
to  tha  foot  of  the  great  granite  viaduct  which  was  _ 
pitted  in  1852-  acmes  the  ravine  between  the  town  and  the 
suburb  of  Lanvallay.  The  town  hat  a  highly  picturesque 
appearance,  not  only  from  the  position  which  it  occupies  on 
the  rocky  heights  above  theriver,  but  also  from  the  numerous 
remains  which  it  still  preserves  of  the  architectnre  of  earlier 
day*.  There  are  considerable  portions  of  the  ancient  rant, 
part*  and  towers ;  the  cattle  of  the  14th  century  ntill  look* 
down  from  it*  height;  and  many  of  ths  honaee  in  the  Rue 
de  Jarauel  and  the  Sue  de  la  Lirderie  can  boast  of 
almost  equal  antiquity.  Of  tha  public  buildings  may  be 
mentioned  the  ehnrch  of  St  Sauvenr,  dating  from  the  12th 
to  the  16th  century  ;  the  ehnrch  of  St  Malo ;  the  town- 
house,  which  was  formerly  a  hospital;  and  the  monastery 
of  the  Capuchins,  now  need  as  a  benevolent  institution. 
Besides  a  good  general  trade,  the  inhabitanta  carry  on  the 

t-^—i  a  ij^  juiciotj^  eoaoDi  Hre,^  beetroot. 

salt,  Abont  half  a  mile  from  the  town  are  the 
is  of  the  castle  and  the  Benedictine  abbey  at  Lehon,  of 
ich  the  latter  is  called  in  the  country  the  Chapalle  dea 
«enmenctr» ;  near  tha  neighbouring  villago  of  St  Esprit 
stands  the  large  lunatio  asylum  of  Lea  Has  Foina,  founded 
to  1836 ;  and  at  no  great  distance  ia  the  now  dianu  "  ' 
chateau  of  La  Garaye,  which  was  rendered  so  faraoi 
the  18th  century  by  the  philanthropic  devotion  of  the  ( 
and  countess  whose  story  is  told  in  Mm  Norton's 
known  lady  of  la  Bnrayt.  The  principal  event  it 
history  of  Dinan  ia  the  siege  by  the  English  under  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  in  1359,  during  which  Duguetclin  and 
an  English  knight  called  Thomas  of  Canterbury  engaged 
■  (Ingle  combat    The  memory  of  the  Breton  hero's  victory 


auger,* 
ruins  of 


is  preserved  by  the  name  of  the  Ptaet  Du^etdn,  which 
marks  the  sitenf  the  lists.     Population  in  1872,  7469. 

DLNANT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  at  the  head  of  a* 
srrondissement  in  the  province  of  Namur,  about  twelve 
mile*  south  of  Namur,  on  the  railway  between  that  city 
and  Givet  It  occupies  a  narrow  site  between  the  Biver 
Meuse  and  a  rocky  limestone  hill  which  is  crowned  by  a 
castle ;  its  streets  are  consequently  abort  and  crowded,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  its  houses  are  built  on  terraces 
out  out  on  tha  declivity.  A  cathedral  of  the  13th  century, 
richly  decorated  in  the  interior,  two  hospitala,  and  a  Latin 
school  are  it*  principal  buildings ;  and  among  its  industrial 
establishments  are  paper-mills,  glssa-factorioa,  salt-refineries, 
oil-mills,  Hour-mills,  and  works  foe  the  cutting  and  polish- 
ing of  tie  black  marble  which  is  quarried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.   Population  in  1866,  642B. 


ttnant  ia  a  place  of  gnat  antiquity,     A  church  ni  consecrated 

re  In  £58,  ud  a  second  In  SOI  It  did  not,  how*™,  list  to  my 
importance  till  the  11th  century.  In  the  12th  century  it  was 
reckoned  a  place  of  gnat  «tnngth,  and  bad  attained  conaiderible 
wealth  by  means  el  its  indoitrv,  especially  in  the  manniactan  of 
copper  wens,  which  were  familiarly  known  as  Diaanderit.  In 
1<M  Philip  the  Good,  dike  of  Burgundy,  took  and  destroyed  the 
town  ud  its  f ortlttastkna ;  but,  tin  yeara  later,  hii  lucceasor, 
Obsrbs,  allowed  it  te  ba  rebuilt  It  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  tha 
French  in  1S54,  and  again  in  1*170.  By  the-  treaty  of  Syiwiek  ia 
losTitwsi  restored  to  the  Biihop  of  liege,  but  it  wai  again  taken 
by  the  Finch  in  1791,  and  became  the  capital  of  an  arroodiaaameut 
ia  ths  depute™  t  of  Sambn-et-Uonje. 

DINAFUK,  a  town  and  military  station  of  British  India, 
is  situated  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and 
on  the  East  Indian  Bsilway,  in  the  district  of  Patnn, 
province  of  Behar,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Patna.  The 
town,  which  stretches  along  the  river  bank  for  about 
a  mile,  consists  mostly  of  thatched  cottages,  one  story  Ugh, 
and  is  not  laid  out  with  regard  to  order  or  symmetry. 
Several  handsome  villas,  however,  anrronnd  the  place— the 
residences  of  the  European  officer*  and  the  richer  native*. 
Barracks  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  1200  men  are 
situated  in  Dinapur,  In  18S7  tha  sepoy  garrison  of  the 
place  took  part  in  the  mutiny  of  that  year,  but  af  tar  a  con- 
flict with  the  European  troop*  were  forced  to  rutin  from 
the  town.     Population  about  18,000. 

DIN  ARCH  US  (4«'™/)x«).  *"■>  orator,  son  of  Scstratus, 
was  bom  at  Corinth  about  361  B.C.  .(OL  104,  4).  Thus, 
like  at  least  one  greater  member  of  ths  decade,  Lysisa,  this 
last  of  the  ten  Attic  orators  was  not  an  Athenian  boxen. 
But  his  career  at  Athens,  aa  a  resident  alien,  was  at  least 
commoucod  early  in  life.  When  not  more  than  twenty-five, 
he  was  already  active  as  a  writer  of  ipeecbet  for  the  law 
court*.  He  had  been  tha  pupil  both  of  Theopbrastus  and 
of  Demetrius  Phalsreus,  and  had  early  gained  a  certain 
fluent  force,  and  a  versatile  command  of  style,  which  gave 
him  some  oratorical  repute.  Eia  first  important  contact 
with  public  Ufa  was  in  324  s.a  The  Areopagus,  after 
inquiry,  reported  that  nine  men  had  taken  bribe*  from 
Harpalna,  the  fugitive  treasurer  of  Alexander.  Ten  pnblio 
prosecutor*  were  appointed.  Dinarchua  wrote,  for  one  or 
of  these  prosecutors,  the  three  speeches  which  are  still 

-  -  i"nr.»"y 


Against  Demosthenes,  one  "  Against  Aiisto- 
giton,"  on*  "  Against  Fhiloclos."  The  authenticity  of  the 
speech  against  Demosthensa  was  indeed  denied  by 
Demetrina  of  Hag™™,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
largely  composed  of  matter  taken  from  Jkchine*.  Wester- 
maun  went  further,  and  doubted  the  genuineness  of  all 
three  speeches.  ButScbifer— who  justly  remarks  that  the 
absence  of  originality  and  of  character  is  itself  characteristic 
of  Dinarchua — ia  probably  right  in  accepting  the  general 
opinion  that  they  are  authentic 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dinarchua  was  a 
Corinthian,  a  mere  resident  alien  at  Athens,  whoa* 
sympathies  were  in  favour  of  an  Athenian  oligarchy  under 
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Umdmiu  «aboL  Little  aa  th*  nun'i  lif  e,  so  far  u  ws 
know  of  it,  engages  «nr  rospiet  «e  astasia,  his  petition  must 
U  least  be  broadly  dbUnaTiisnid  from  that  of  such  a  am 
"■*'  *■*-  o  who,  while  hi*  tb  ODold 

■istofiuchs 


rjebiy,  were  others  of  tru>a-*=u»d.    Yet  Hjpervles,  the  most 
fiery  of  the  patriots,  was  on  th*  same  aid*  aa  Dinsrehns. 


inn  nance.    Tha  year*  317-306  .      . 

oua  of  tii  life.  On  the  fall  of  Demetrius  Phalereiis, 
Dinarchus  withdrew  into  exile  at  Chaluis  ia  Buboes. 
About  293  b.o.  he  Tantnnd  to  return  to  Attica,  and  took 


it  Pn»«mi*  had  robbed  bim  of 
and  plate  which  ha  had  brought  with  him.     Be  died  at 
Athens,  at  tha  aga  of  about  seventy,  (.«.,  about  SSI  avo, 

Dionysina  held  that,  oat  of  86  extant  apeeehaa  bearing 
the  name  of  Dinarchus,  08  ware  genuine, — 38  in  public 
causes,'  SO  in  private  causes.  Is  edditiou  to  the  three 
ipoeches  above  mentioned,  we  have  aeantj  fragments  of 
88  more  which  pawed,  with  at  leant  some  authors,  under 
his  name.  The  number  need  not  surprise  us,  when  we 
remember  that  Suidas  speaks  of  160  speeches  rf  Dinanhui, 


style,  and  to  no  other,  consequently,  was  alien  work 
so  largely  ascribed  by  the  Alexandrian  critics.  Dinarchaa 
imitated  by  turai  the  itjle  of  Lysiss,  of  Hyperidss,  of 
Demosthenes.  As  Dionyoius  say)  of  him,  ol&ir  oun  xaair 
ovr*  iSior  iaxi",  he  had  no  general  stamp  of  his  own,  no 
distinctive  trait  He  was  neither  an  inventor,  like  Lysiss, 
Iiocratee,  and  Isssui,  nor  a  perfecter  like  >Eschinu,  Hy- 
porides,  and  1)  a  in  os  lieu  as.  Ho  is  called  by  Hermogenea 
i  xpi.6i.yix  Aipurfo^t, — a  metaphor  token  either  from 
barley  compared  with  wheat,  or,  better  perhaps,  from  bear 
compared  with  wine,— a  Demuethenaa  whose  strength  is 
rougher,  and  who  has  neither  the  flavour  nor  tha  sparkle. 

Our  bast  HS8.  ate  tha  Gaan)  CWtfssfsauu  sad  the  OafafOaeaaweb 
(containing  ilso  Antiphon,  Andocidsa,  I«re«,  LyBuyiut.)  Th* 
Umo  oiUnt  ontjons,  with  tba  rngmanl  uoibcd  to  Demadea,  ad. 
F.    Blsaa,    Una.   1971.     The  fragments  la  Below  end  Bsopps's 

DINGTVALL,  a  royal  borgh  of  Scotland,  tha  county 
town  of  Ross-shire,  15  miles  north-west  of  Inverness,  at  tha 
junction  of  the  Sutherland  and  Dingwall  and  Skye  railways. 
It  occupies  a  low  situation  at  tha  upper  end  of  Cromarty 
Firth,  where  the  valley  of  Strathpeffer  unite*  with  tha 
alluvial  lands  at  the  month  of  the  Conun.  Though  a 
neatly  built  and  thriving  place,  it  has  nothing  special  to 
ahow  except  tha  carious  eld  town-house,  a  few  remains  of 
the  ancient  m  si  union-house  of  tha  powerful  family  of  Boss, 
sod  an  obelisk  07  feet  in  height,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
George,  first  earl  of  Cromarty.  Dingwall,  like  so  many 
towns  on  the  same  coast,  is  of  Noras  — *-- 


.    ..n  signifies  _.  _ 

known  aa  Inbhirp heoran,  or  the  month  of  tie  Paffar.  Its 
charter,  granted  by  Alexander  DL,  was  renewed  by  James 
IT.  It  unites  with  Tain,  Dornoch,  Wick,  Kirkwall,  and 
Cromarty  in  returning  one  member  to  Parliament.  Popula- 
tion in  1871,  2126. 

DIKKELSBttHL,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mittelfranksn,  or  Middle  Franoonia,  on  tha 
Womita,  about  40  miles  by  rail  from  DonanwBrth,  whan 
tha  river  job*  tha  Danube.  It  ia  an  important  centra 
bath  of  civil  and  ecriatiaatical  administration,  and  haa  a 


US 

aral  benevolent  institutions.  Ths 
mannfactnra  of  gloves,  stocking^ 
ana  oust  artsciea,  and  deal  largely  in  cattle.  Fortified  by 
Henry  L,  Dinkalsbahl  received  in  1308  the  tame  municipal 
righte  as  Dim,  and  obtained  in  1381  the  position  of  a  ires' 
imperial  star,  which  it  retained  till  1803.  Ita  municipal 
cods,  tha  DMMUtUm-  BtdU,  printed  in  1836,  and  ro- 


of lawa  on  matters  both  of  public  at 
private  interest     Population  in  1875,  5338. 

DmOCBATES  (called  by  Pliny  Dinochares),  a  Greek 
architect,  who  lived  in  ths  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great, 


Ha  applied  to  that  Mags 
tha  Macedonian  king,  b 


but  v 


have  laid  aside  his  nans!  dress,  beamearad  his  body  with 
oil  in  the  manner  of  an  athlete,  thrown  a  lion's  akin  over 
his  shoulders,  and,  with  his  head  adorned  with  a  wreath 

through  a  dense  crowd  which  surrounded  the  royal  tnhnnsl 
to  ths  place  where  the  king  was  dispensing  justice, 
BJWUni  at  the  strange  sight,  Alexander  asked  him  who  ha 
was.  He  replied  that  he  had  coma  into  the  royal  nraaaaoa 
to  make  known  a  I*""*  which  would  be  worthy  of  th* 
consideration  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  tha  world.  Out 
of  Mount  Athos,  a  mountain  rising  like  a  pyramid  to  a 
height  of  6780  feat  topped  with  aaone of  white  limestone,  he 
proposed  to  construct  the  gigantic  figure  of  a  man,  balding 
a  large  city  in  his  right  hand,  while  in  his  left  ha  held  a 
gigantic  tank  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  water  from 
the  brooks  in  ths  peninsula.  The  story  goes  that  tha  king 
was  not  displeased  with  ths  idea,  but,  aa  ha  thought  it 
ahhaarieal,  it  came  to  nothing.  Alexander,  however,  waa 
so  delighted  with  the  man,  and  with  hie  bold  and  daring 
conceptions,  that  he  carried  Dinocrates  with  him  when  he 
went  on  his  campaigns  against  Darius.  He  was  employed 
by  the  king  to  design  and  lay  out  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
This  city  was  founded  in  333  aa,  but  the  untimely  death 
of  Dinocrates  prevented  it  from  — «"""ng  th*  propor- 
tions intended  by  ita  designer.  The  Ephensnt,  whose 
temple  of  Diana  had  just  been  burn  t  down,  employed  him  in 
ita  reconstruction.  But  perhaps  the  most  original  of  all  fail 
conceptions  was  his  design  for  a  temple  to  Arsinoe,  wife  of 
Ptolemy  U,  king  of  Egypt  The  roof  of  tha  building  was 
to  have  been  composed  of  a  mass  of  loadstones,  strong 
enough  to  hold  floating  in  the  air,  and  suspended  within 
it,  an  iron  status  of  tha  queen. 

DINORNIS  (iWt,  terrible,  and  Spm,  bird),  a  genus  of 
gigantic  Btruthious  birds,  believed  to  be  extinct,  which  in 
post- Pliocene  times  must  have  formed  a  principal  feature  in 
the  fauna  of  Hew  Zealand.  Their  remains  are  found  in 
greatest  abundance  in  the  provinces  of  Otago  and  Canter- 
bury, often  strewn  in  gnat  profusion  over  tha  surface  of 
the  ground,  but  more  usually  met  with  buried  in  alluvial 
deposits,  and  in  swamps  ;  and  they  indicate  that  many  of 
the  apecies  attained  a  huge  site— thus  the  tibia  of  Dinornu 
jfigarimu  measures  about  a  yard  in  length,  and  tha  bird 
itself  must  nave  stood  10  or  11  feet  high.  Another 
aperies,  Di*omii  lUphantejnu,  althougn  less  in  height, 
possessed,  according  to  Professor  Owen,  tha  most  mssaira 
skeleton  in  the  entire  order  of  birds,  its  toe  bones  almost 
mailing  those  of  the  elephant  Wing  bones  are  believed 
to  have  boon  cntir-' ... 


ia  present  along  with  rudimentary  wing  bones  in  tha  special 
which  have  been  placed  in  ths  new  genus  PaUpteryx. 
Among  living  birds  Dinomit  agrees  moat  closely  with  the 
Apteryx,  the    diminutive  living  representative  in  New 
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1  in  which  portions  of  the  skin 
llpreserved.  An  egg  has  also 
or  the  bone*  of  the  chick,  and 


the  feathers.  Judging  from  their  general  stnieture,  and 
from  thshabitoof  their  nearest  living  allies,  theso  gnat 
wingless  birds  may  be  supposed  to  have  inhabited  the 
plains  sad  hillsides  rather  than  the  forests  of  New  Zealand, 
end  to  have  been  omnivorous,  feeding  indiscriminately  on 
teed*  and  root*,  linrd*  and  insects.  Crop  atones  era  often 
found  in  little  heap*  betide  their  skeletons,  and  as  these 
ere  generally  such  stone*  as  occur  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
ha*  been  inferred  that  the  Dinomis  waa  comparatively 
stationary  in  its  habits.  New  Zealand  baa  bean  so 
thoroughly  explored  in  recent  years  as  to  render  it  highly 
improbable  that  the  moa,  a*  the  Dinornia  is  called  by  ths 
Maori*,  will  yet  ba  found  alive,  but  there  seems  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  that  its  final  extinction  may  have  taken 
place  since  the  arrival  of  the  Maori  race  in  New  Zealand. 
The  Maoris  hare  only  been  settled  there  for  about  firs 
centuries,  yet  they  hare  ttaditioni  regarding  moa  hunting, 
its  bone*  are  found  in  ancient  cooking  ovens,  and  many 
specimens  hare  been  obtained  in  which — "'-'  "'  ""'  -u" 
with  leathers  attached  are  still  pre*' — 
been  recently  found  containing  the 

another  measuring  10  indies  long 

taken  from  a  grave,  where  it  retted  in  the  hands  of  a  human 
skeleton.  There  is  evidence  of  the  coexistence  in  New 
Zealand  of  about  20  species  of  moat  during  post-Pliocene 
limes,  and  this,  us  A.  B,  Wallace  remarks,  point*  to  ths 
conclusion  that  New  Zealand  wag  at  on*  time  a  much 
more  extensive  land  than  it  now  ia  ;  while  the  fact,  that 
recently  remains  of  the  Dinomis  have  been  found  in  a  pott- 
Pliocene  deposit  in  Queensland  strengthens  the  supposition 
that  when  the  moa  flourished  Australia  and  Now  Zealand 
formed  portions  of  ona  continent. 

DTNOTHEEIUM,  an  extinct  MMUttll  fossil  remains 
of  which  occur  in  the  Miocene  beds  of  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  and  Northern  India.  These  until  lately  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  teeth  and  the  bone*  of  the  head. 
An  entire  skull,  obtained  from  the  Epplesheim  beds  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt  in  1836,  measured  4J  feet  in  length  and 
3  feat  in  breadth,  and  thus  indicated  an  animal  ejxeeding 
the  elephant  in  size.  Its  upper  jaw  waS  destitute  of  incisor 
and  canine  teeth,  but  possessed  5  molars  on  each  tide,  with 


l  also  directed  downwards 
Jadging  from  these  remains  Professor  Owen  placed  the 
Dinotherium  among  ths  proboscidean  rn*znt**l» ;  Do 
lilainville,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  it  as  an  aquatic 
animal,  destitute  of  legs,  and  somewhat  resembling  the 
Manatee, — Ha  reversed  tusks  having  probably  been  need  to 
moor  the  creature  to  die  bank  of  the  streams  it  frequented, 
or  to  assist  it  in  leaving  the  water.  The  recent  discovery, 
however,  of  limb  bone*,  decidedly  proboseidsau  in  type, 
and  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Dinotherium,  supports 
the  view  that  these  creatures  were  more  akin  to  the 
elsphant  and  mastodon  than  to  the  BMBate* 

DIOCESE,  from  the  Greek  oW*yo-«— primarily  mean- 
ing administration,  then  the  territorial  circumscription  in 
which  administration  vat  exercised — wsa  tint  used  to 
denote  the  Greek  province*  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  more 
properly  the  portion  of  a  province  ruled  by  a  propnstor. 
Ihu*  Oicero  had,  betide*  (Slick,  three  "  dioceses  '  in  Asia, 
Bingham  (lib.  far.  c.  1)  tayt  that  the  division  of  the  empire 
into  clerical  dioceses  wsa  in  the  lima  of  Gonttantiiie, 
whenaa  the  division  into  province*  was  much  anterior. 
He  got*  on  to  show  that  tliu  primitive  church  followed 
exactly  tho  example  of  the  empire  in  her  territorial  arrange- 
ment*. Aa  in  every  metropolis  of  each  province  than  waa 
a  magistrate  with  authority  over  the  magistrates  of  each 
oity,  to  in  every  metropolis  then  waa  a  bishop,  whose 


authority  extended  over  ton  entire  province,  who  Ha  Ibtnet 
called  "  metropolitan,''  or  "  primate,"  aa  being  the  first  o» 
principal  liishop  of  the  province.  And  everywhere  the 
episcopal  see*  were  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  the 
civil  metropolit,  except  in  Africa,  where  the  primate  was 
usually  the  senior  bishop  of  the  province.  The  term 
"  diocese,"  however,  was  sometime*  used  in  the  more  com- 
prehensive, and  the  term  province  in  the  let*  comprehen- 
sive sense,  as  appears  from  the  IfotUia  digaiiatuvt  Imperii, 
drawn  up,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  time  of  the  emperors 
Arcadia*  and  Hononna  (tee  Bingham,  Ice.  rat.)  The 
territorial  division,  however,  as  given  in  the  A'oiitia,  waa 
purely  civil  But  Bingham  tells  us  that,  though  we  have 
no  equally  ancient  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  division  of 
the  empire,  yet  if  we  compare  the- fragmentary  bits  of  in- 
formation which  may  be  picked  ont  of  the  acta  of  and 
subscription*  to  the  earlier  councils  with  later  notices,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  ecclesiastical  very  exactly  followed 


It  may  be  mentioned  that,  before  the  4th  century,  the 
term  "  parish" — xapmxta — was  often  used  indiscriminately 
with  the  word  "diocese,"  a  circumstance  which  has  caused 
ecclesiastical  antiquarians  to  expend  much  erudition  in 
showing  that,  despite  the  confusion  of  terms,  the  thing 
intended  corresponded  to  our  idea  of  a  diocese,  and  not  to 
our  idea  of  a  pariah. 

The  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  number  and  circum- 
scription of  the  Kng1i»h  ecclesiastical  dioceses  under  the 
Romans  is  greet,  and  the  information  attainable  fragmen- 
tary. At  the  council  of  Arise,  held  in  the  year  314,  the 
bishop  of  York,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  biehop  "de 
eoloma  Lindi,"  probably  Lincoln,  are  recorded  to  have 
been  present  But  the  changes  in  the  number  and  terri- 
torial circumscription  following  the  Saxon  invasion — and 
not  yet  finally  completed — were  so  great  that  volumes  of 
minute  antiquarian  investigation  would  be  needed  to  trace 
— in  so  far  as  it  may  be  still  possible  to  trace— the 
progress  of  nomenclature  and  delimitation  of  the  various 
Appease*  of  Britain  from  the  flat  establishment  of  them  to 
thepreaent  day. 

The  division  of  dioceses  found  to  be  too  large  to  ba  con- 
veniently administered  by  one  bishop  waa  practised  from 
very  early  times,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  decrees  of  a  council 
held  in  Portugal  about  tie  middle  of  ths  6th  century. 
Another  reason  for  dividing  a  diocese,  and  establishing  a 
new  see,  hat  been  recognised  by  the  church  as  duly  exist- 
ing "  if  the  sovereign  should  think  fit  to  endow  aum* 
principal  village  or  town  with  the  rank  and  privilege*  of  a 
city"  (Bingham,  lib.  xvii.  o.  0).  But  there  are  canons 
for  the  punishment  of  such  ss  might  induce  the  sovereign 
so  to  erect  any  town  into  a  city,  solely  with  the  view  of 
becoming  bishop  thereof.  Nor  could  any  diocese  be 
divided  without  the  consent  of  the  primate. 

In  the  countries  more  immediately  subjected  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  the  multiplication  of  dioceses  has  been 
excessive,  the  number  of  them  in  the  apostolic  dominions 
being  no  let*  than  66,  while  the  Roman  Church  reckons  in 
the  whole  of  Europe  (exclusive  of  the  English,  but  inclusive 
of  the  Irish  sees)  678  sees. 

DIOCLETIAN.  YixmunB  DiOOLZHAHira  (245-313), 
Bataaa  emperor,  waa  bom  of  obscure  parents  near  Saloon, 
In  Dalmatia,  and  reigned  from  S84  to  305  Uh  Be 
entered  ths  army  and  served  with  high  distinction,  held 
important  commands  under  the  emperors  Probus  and 
Anrelien,  and  accompanied  Oarui  to  the  Persian  war. 
After  the  death  of  Numerianut  he  was  chosen  emperor  by 
the  troops  at  Chakwdon,  and  alew  with  hi*  own  hands 
Arrins  Aper,  the  prefect  of  the  pnstoriana.  His  advent 
to  the  throne  marks  the  oornmeno**a*sit  of  the  era  of 
Diocletian,  August   39,  381.    Earing  been  installed  *b 
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Nicomrdia.  ha  motived  general  acknowledgment  after  the 
murder  of  Carinui.  He  appointed  Mmiuiiiii  Augustus  in 
286.  Bud  CoimiantinH  Chlnni*  ami  Ualerina,  Ckmix  in  J92. 
Each  of  the  t 
Treves.  Sirmii 

entirely  new  iirgsninition  of  the  empire,  on  a  plan  oom- 
mensnrate  villi  the  work  of  g\>verutuent  which  it  now  had 
to  effect.  At  the  age  ol  fiftv-niue.  nxhanated  with  labour, 
lie  nbdicateil  bin  sovereignly  ud  May  1,  309,  and  retired 
to  Salons,  Llirt  place  ol  hi*  birth,  when  he  died  eight  years 
afterwarda.  Hip  reign  wan  memorable  for  the  persecution 
of  the  Christian*!. 

DIODATI,  Qiotidwi  (1B76-1619),  a  Swiaa  theologian 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  was  born  at  Geneva  on  the  6th 
June  1076  of  a  noble  family  originally  belonging  to  Lucca, 
which  bad  been  expatriated  for  the  profession  of 
Prottatantiaiu.  In  his  youth  he  distinguished  himself  as 
a  biblical  scholar,  and  at  the  age  of  tn*titj-oue  he  waa 
nominated  Prvfeurn-  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Den.  In  lfiON  he  k<anie»  pastor,  or  pariah 
minister,  at  Geneva,  and  in  the  following  year  ha  anoaaaded 
Ben  a*  professor  of  theology.  As  a  preacher  he  waa 
eloquent,  bold,  and  fearless,  with  hia  fall  share  of  the 
intolerance  that  prevailed  among  his  party  at  Geneva.  He 
held  a  high  place  among  the  reformers  of  Geneva,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  on  a  mUaion  to  Franco  in  1614  He  had 
previously  visited  Italy,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Surpi  and  Fulgciudn.  whom  he  endacvonred  unsueeeeafoliy 
to  engage  in  a  reformation  movement.  In  1618-19  he 
attended  tin  Synod  of  Port,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
its  deliberations,  being  one  of  the  six  divines  appointed  to 
draw  Dp  the   account  of  its    proceedings.     He  was 


ii  of  the  Arminians.  In  1615  he  resigned  his 
professorship,  and  he  died  at  Geneva  on  the  3d  October 
1619.  Diodati  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Italisn  which  appeared  in 
1603.  Another  edition  with  notca  waa  issued  in  1607. 
As  a  translator  he  pnes eased  the  primary  'qualification  of  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  original,  but  hia  work  waa 
rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation,  and  hia  notea  were 
those  of  a  theologian  rather  than  of  a  critic.  He  also  un- 
dertook a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  French,  which 
appeared  with  notes  in  1614.  Among  hia  other  works 
were  his  Annatatumit  its  Biblia  (1607),  of  which  an' 
Englmh  translation  was  published  in  London  in  1648,  and 
various  polemical  treatises,  such  aa  Dtjktitia  Ptxttificiorum 
Purgalirria,  1619;  De  jutta  Secatwm  Btformatorim  ah 
Ecdaia  Romans,  1628;  De  Antichruta,  tc  He  also 
published  French  translations  of  Bsxpi's  UiMary  «/  file 
Council  of  Trad,  and  of  Edwin  Sandys'a  Amount  of  Urn 
Btatt  of  Religion  in  the  West 

DIODOBUS,  named  Siculcb,  a  Greek  historian,  bora 
at  Agyrium  in  Sicily.  Of  his  life  we  know  nothing  except 
what  he  hjbnaalf  has  narrated,  that,  in  prosecution  of  ' 


thirty  yean  in  writing,  and  was  at  last  completed  in  forty 
books.  From  internal  evidence  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
written  after  the  death  of  Julius  Cesser;  but  ths  passages 
which  show  him  to  have  survived  the  alteration  of  the 
calendar  by  Augustus  are  generally  regarded  aa  spurious. 
His  history,  to  which,  bom  its  comprehensive  plan,  he  hsa 
given  the  title  of  Bibliatktoa,  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  treats  of  the  mythic  Juatory  of  the  non-Hellenic, 
and  afterwarda  of  the  Hellenic  tribe* ;  the  second  section 
ends  with  Alexander's  death ;  and  the  third  continues  the 
history  at  far  aa  the  beginning  of  CsMar's  Gallio  war.  Of 
this  extensive  work  there  are  still  extant  only  the  first  five 
backs,  treating  of  the  mythio  history  of  the  Egyptians, 


Assyrians,  JStlii>>uuuu.aniiGnfiu:  audJoid  in  tiwllih 
to  the  20th  hook  inchum,  beginning  with  the  M-sniut 
Panoan  war.  and  ending  with  the  history  of  tlir tutu-Air* 
of  Alexander,  previously  to  the  pnrtitMn  irf  thv.M-irail.iuun 
empire.  The  rest  exists  only  in  fmgmi-iil*  nhich  have 
been  collected  by  Photius.  The  faulw  of  Uiioli<niH  arise 
principally  from  the  gigantic  nature  of  the  undertaking, 
the  cumbrous  nature  of  the  materials,  and  the  awkward 
form  of  annals  into  which  he  has  thrown  hie  narrative. 
He  has  been  at  little  pains  to  sift  his  materials,  and  hence 
frequent  repetitions  and  contradictious  may  he  found  in 
the  body  of  the  work.  Aa  a  critic,  he  seems  to  have  been 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  ethical  advantages  of  history, 
and  shrinks  from  administering  praise  or  blame  to  the 
persons  whose  history  he  writes.  In  the  chronology  of  the 
strictly  historical  period  he  is  occasionally  inaccurate  ;  and 
the  postieal  mytha  which  take  the  place  of  the  early  history 
are  related  with  all  the  gravity  of  historical  detail.  His 
narrative  is  without  colouring,  and  monotonous ;  and  his 
simple  end  dear  diction,  which  stands  intermediate 
between  pore  Attic  and  the  colloquial  Greek  of  his  time, 
enablea  us  to  detect  in  the  narrative  the  undigested  frag- 
of  ths  Materials;  which  ha  employed.     The  parti- 


a  several  points  t 


Ths  best  sdtttsas  ef  Dludorqs  an  W— ling's,  9  vols..  ArartsL 
17*5  :  that  printed  a  Dtui-Punls,  11  vols.,  1T&-1S01 ;  Etahstedvr 
(to  book  riv.)  3  vols..  Halls,  IBOJ-s  ;  snd  DindorTs,  5  vols., 
Ldps.  1B28-M. 

DIOGENES,  of  ApollonLi  in  Crete,  a  celebrated  natural 
philosopher  who  flounehed  at  Athens  about  460  aa  Hewn 
a  pupil  of  Anaximeuos  and  a  contemporary  of  Anaxagoraa, 
The  fragments  of  his  writings  have  been  collected  together 
by  Panserbieter.  He  believed  air  to  be  the  source  of  all 
being,  and  all  other  substances  to  be  derived  front  it  by 
condensation  and  rarefaction.  Hfci  chief  advance  upon  the 
doctrines  of  his  master  is  that  he  asserted  air,  the  primal 
fore*,  to  be  intelligence — "the  air  which  stirred  within  him 
not  only  prompted  but  instructed.  .The  air  as  the  origin 
of  all  thing*  is  necessarily  an  eternal,  imperishable  sub- 
stance, but  a*  soul  it  la  also  necessarily  endowed  with 
consciousness."  Mr  Lewes  snd  Mr  Grate  assign  to  him 
a  higher  place  in  the  evolution  of  philosophy  than  either 
Hegel  or  Schwegler. 

DIOGENES  {about  412-335  no.),  the  famous  Cyuio 
philosopher,  was  tike  mm  of  Icseiaa,  a  money-changer  of 
Sinope  in  Pantos.  Having  been  detected  in  adulterating 
coin,  hia  father  and  he  were  compelled  to  leave  their  native 
city.  According  to  another  account,  however,  Icesiss  died 
in  prison,  and  Diogenes  fled  to  Athens  with  s  singk 
attendant.  On  hia  arrival  in  that  city  he  dismissed  fuY 
attendant  with  the  piquant  question,  "  If  Manes  could  live- 
without  Diogenes,  why  not  Diogenes  without  him  1 "  and 
on  tha  same  principle  he  denuded  himself  of  all  superfluous 
dress,  furniture,  and  oven  ideas.  A  wooden  bowl,  which, 
with  his  cloak  and  wallet,  formed  his  only  movables,  is 
said  to  have  been  immediately  discarded  when  he  saw  a 
boy  drinking  water  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The 
fame  of  Antosthenee  soon  attracted  him  to  Cynoasrges,  snd 
the  pertinacity  with  which,  for  the  Bake  of  wisdom,  he  not 
only  endured  the  scons  but  volunteered  to  submit  to  the 
blows  of  the  great  teacher,  soon  procured  him  s  favourable 
reception  from  the  whole  Cynical  school.  The  favourite 
pupil,  however,  soon  outstripped  his  master  in  the  ex- 
travagancies of  his  life,  and  the  pungent  keenness  of  hia 
sarcasms.  That  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a  cask  belonging 
to  the  temple  of  Cybele  is  a  circumstance  liable  to 
suspicion,  from  being  more  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
satirists  than  by  tl     " 


itly  alluded  to  by  ttie 
I  Diogenes,    That  ho 
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Med  to  inure  himself  to  the  vinistitadBt  of  the  wither  by 
rolling  hiniaalf  in  hut  tend  in  summer,  cud  in  winter  by 
embracing  statue*  covered  with  snow,  en  facts  retting  on 
the  authority  of  ell  the  ancient  historians.  His  numerous 
witty  apophthegm*  era  preserved  by  Diogenes  Leertius. 
After  hie  voyage  to  'jEgina,  daring  which  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  pirates,  who  sold  him  a*  a  sieve  in  Crete,  the 
eondnct  of  Diogenee  appears  in  a  much  lam  ridicnlous 
light  With  ehenoterittia  boldnesi  he  proclaimed  to  hU 
ospton  that  he  knew  no  trade  except  "  to  govern  men," 
and  wished  to  be  told  "to  a  man  that  wanted  a  master." 
Saoh  a  purchaser  he  teem*  to  hive  found  in  Xeniedea,  who 
took  him  to  Corinth  to  superintend  the  education  of  his 
children.  Then  ha  spent  the  net  of  hit  life ;  end  hew  said 
to  ban  reached  an  extreme  old  age.  There  at  the  Isthmian 
games  he  tenant  the  aeaembled  concourse  in  the  Kraneion  ; 
and  thither  he  attracted  a  crowd  of  disciples  when 
Antuthsnee  had  oeased  to  tickle  their  earn  in  Cynoesrges. 
Than,  too,  in  all  probability,  hit  famous  interview  with 
Alexander  took  place,  in  which  the  only  favour  be  had  to 
beg  of  the  prince  was  thatbe  would  not  stand  between  him 
and  the  eon, — when  Alexander  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"If  I  wen  not  Alexander,  I  would  he  Diogenes,"  To 
Athens  Diogenes  seems  never  to  have  returned.  Of  hit 
death,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on  the  same  day 
with  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  there  are  virions  con- 
flicting accounts.  That  he  perished  by  the  bite  of  a  dog, 
or  from  the  immoderate  nse  of  taw  flesh,  or  by  his  own 
hand,  la  now  generally  dUbelievod.  It  ie  more  probable 
that  hit  death  was  calm  and  peaceful ;  and  in  tpiti  of  his 
desire  to  be  thrown  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  he  received 
from  TfiUJ—  u  honourable  interment.  In  the  days  of 
Peueulea  the  Corinthian!  pointed  with  pride  to  hit  grave ; 
and  on  the  itthmnt  then  was  •  pillar  erected  to  his 
memory,  on  which,  at  the  aelf-choten  symbol  of  his  life, 
there  retted  a  dog  of  Parian  marble.  His  alleged  con- 
nection with  Lais,  and  the  open  indecencies  of  which  he  is 
taid  to  have  been  guilty,  have  thrown  a  shads  upon  his 
shemoter.  The  former  is,  however,  it  most  be  confessed, 
■izceedingly  improbable ;  and  the  latter  charge  wae  undoubt- 
edly eiaggareted,  if  it  was  not  originated  by  the  ehameleat 
lessee  of  the  later  Cynics.  The  Cynics  answered  argu- 
•  by  facte.     When  some  one  was  arguing  in  support 


prove  that  then  wat  no  motion,  hot  definitions  wen  only 
rerbaL.  and  could  be  answered  by  facts.  This  appeal  to 
wtiim  ad  baalluiK,  was  of  more 
ethical    than    in  speculative 

'  DIOGENES  LAEBTTUS,  the  biographer  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  it  supposed  by  tome  to  have  received  his 
surname  from  the  town  of  Laerte  in  Cilicia,  and  by  others 
from  the  Hainan  family  of  the  Iawtii.  Of  the  eireum- 
ettnott  of  his  life  we  know  nothing.  The  data  at  which 
he  wrote — probably  the  reign  of  Septimiua  Severus 
(198-211) — is  known  only  from  conjecture.  His  own 
opinions  are  equally  uncertain.''  By  some  he  was  regarded 
e»fc  Christian  j  bat  it  soeme  more  probeble  that  he  was  an 
Epicurean.  JThe  work  by  which  he  it  known  professes  to 
give  an  account  of  the  lives  and  aayings  of  the  Greek 
philosophers, .  Although  it  it  at  best  an  uncritical  and 
unpbiloeophkal  compilation,  its  value,  as  giving  ns  an 
insight  into  ths  private  life  of  the  Greek  aagea,  justly  led 
Montaigne  to  exclaim  that  ho  wished  that  instead  of  one 
Latrtint  there  had  been  a  down.  In  the  commencement 
if  the  work  he  divides  philosophers  into  the  Ionic  and 
Italic  schools.  The  biographies  of  the  former  begin  with 
Anvxhnandtr,  and  end  with  Outonmelrna,  Thoophrastns, 
and  Chrysippue;  the  latter  begins  with  Pythagoras,  and 


ends  with  Epicure*.  The  Soeratic  school,  with  As  rations 
branches,  is  classed  with  the  Ionic ;  while  the  Elastics  nod 
acsptics  an  treated  under  the  Italic  The  whole  of  thai 
last  book  it  devoted  to  Epicurus.  From  the  statements)  of 
Burlsms,  the  tart  of  I«ertius  seems  to  hsve  been  mndi 
fuller  than  that  which  we  now  pose  est ;  and  hopea  have) 
been  entertained  of  obtaining  a  nun  complete  copy. 

Tlio  bwt  nma*m,  edition  ii  that  of  Htlbner,  Letpste,  3  vols,  gvn, 
lUML 

DIOMKOES,  ton  of  the  impetuous  Tydens,  it  a  hero  of 
the  /Etolian  and  Argo  -Theban  legends.  He  it  in  the  Iliad 
the  leader  of  the  tribes  which  belong  to  the  government  of 
the  Amythonidax  A  favourite  of  Athene,  from  whom  bo 
received  the  gift  of  immortality,  he  does  not  span  even 
gods  if  she  is  standing  by  his  side.  He  carried  off  tfaej 
Trojan  Palladium  and  brought  it  to  Argos,  where  it  was 
preserved  by  hie  descendants.  He  wat  known  in  many 
other  places  as  a  devotee  of  Athene  and  a  supporter  of  her 
worship.  In  Argos  his  shield  was  carried  through  the 
town  at  a  relic  on  the  festival  of  Athene.  A  temple  of 
Athens  Anenmtia  {the  storm  ruler)  wat  taid  to  have  baas 
founded  by  him.  He  wat  worshipped  in  several  parte  of 
Italy,  and  in  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  Indeed  he  ma;  be  aaid 
generally  to  belong  to  the  worship  of  Athene  in  to  far  as 
she  it  the  goddeee  of  storm  and  war. 

DION,  of  Syracuse  (408-303  B.a),  was  the  son  of 
Hipperinut,  and  brother-in-law  of  Dionytins  the  Elder.  In 
his  youth  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  diligent  pupil  of 
Plato,  whom  Dionyaiu*  had  invited  to  Syracuse ;  and  be 
used  every  effort  to  promote  the  carrying  out  of  his  msster's 
maxims  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  Hit  near 
relationship  to  ths  despot  gsvo  him  great  influence  at  court, 
and  also  enabled  bun  to  ameaa  considerable  wealth. 
Accordingly,  on  the  accession  of  the  younger  Dionyiiua, 
the  stem  morality  of  the  philosopher  stood  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  diatolnta  character  of  the  prince.  An 
antagonism  thus  silently  sprung  up  between  the  two ;  and 
the  proposal  of  Dion  to  invite  Plato  again  to  Syracuse  waa 
made  the  occasion  of  an  open  rupture.  To  counteract  ths 
influence  of  that  distinguished  philosopher,  the  enemies  of 
Dion  obtained  ths  recall  of  the  historian  Philittos,  uho 
had  already  ligneliaed  himself  at  a  faithful  supporter  of 
despotic  power.  This  artful  courtier  quickly  regained  his 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  Dionyaios,  and  was  at  length 


1  in  daf  eating  the  f  one*  of 
«n  after  supplanted  by  the  : 
i  ha  wm  banished;  but  the  in 


permitted  to  enjoy  his  revenues  in  peace ;  but  the  mtaroea- 
tiont  of  Plato  served  to  exasperate  ths  tyrant,  and  at  length 
provoked  him  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Dion,  and  give 
tut  wife  to  another.  This  last  outrage  rooted  Dion  to  teak 
the  liberation  of  hit  country  by  force  of  srms.  Assembling 
a  (mall  force  at  Zacynthus,  he  sailed  to  Sicily,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  Dionysius,  was  received  with  d 

a.:    "     ..    .    . 

Heraclidee.  Again  ha  was  banished;  but  the  incompetency 
of  the  new  leader  soon  led  to  hie  recall.  He  bad,  however, 
scarcely  mads  himself  matter  of  Sicily  when  the  people 
began  to  express  their  discontent  with  his  tyrannical  con- 
duct,  and  he  wat  assassinated  by  Caliphua,  ai  * 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition. 

DION  CABSIUS  OOCCETANTJS,  the  eel 
torian  of  Borne,  wat  born  at  Nicasa  in  Bithynia,  15ft  *.& 
Hit  father's  name  was  Caseins  Apronisnus,  and  hv  hii 
mother's  aids  be  was  the  grandson  of  Dion  Chrytoetom, 
e  of  Coooaianua.  When  a 
■  fatfcsf  to  Cilici  . 
adatiaistnttion ;  and  on  hit  i u titers  death 
Bone,  where  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
ttarcu*  Aurslius,  or  immediately  after  the  death  of  that 
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•nperor,  b«  mi  feeehed  into  the  tentte.     During  the 
reign  of  Commodna,  Dion  continued  to  practise  m  an 


andquavtor.  He  waaraieadtothepnatorship  by  FVitinu, 
bat  did  not  assume  office  till  the  reign  of  Scpttraint 
Severn*,  with  whom  he  m  for  *  long  tuns  an  the  matt 
intimate  footing.  By  Miction*  he  m  intrusted  with  the 
iJafaj^^toB  of  PtMMMM  mtl  Bmotm  ■  and  on  hii  taftttti 
to  Borne  he  m  nited  to  the  consulship  about  320. 
After  thb  he- obtained  the  proeonwlehlp  of  Abie*,  end 
■gun  on  hi*  retain  wm  eent  m  legate  successively  to 


e  consulship  by  Alexander  Severn*,  in  229 ;  but  under 
precaxt  of  tuffitring  from  ■  diecaaed  foot,  he  toon  titer 
rolircd  bo  Nice)*,  whara  h»  died.  The  deta  of  hit  deeth  it 
unknown,  fraviooe  to  writing  bit  fcJatory  Dion  Genua* 
bed  inscribed  to  the  Emperor  Bnm  in  ecooont  o(  various 
drenma  and  prodigies  which  had  rrettgtd  hi*  elevation,  to 
the  throne,  and  had  alto  written*  biography  of  the  Emperor 
**-— -"^—j  which  we*  afttrwardt  incorporated  into  hit 
larger  work.  The  history  of  Borne,  which  oontitttd  of  60 
took*,  "■  and,  after  the  est — 
decade*, — began  with  the  In 
eontinaed  at  far  a*  the  opening  of  the  reign 
Serena.  The  first  84  boot*  exiet  only  i 
front  the  36th  to  the  84th,  the  work  it  extant  complete ; 
from  thn  56th  to  the  60th,  it  it  probably  an  abridgment, 
and  betide*  the**,  ptrta  of  tht  Tltt  and  7  6th  book*  bare 
ialao  baanncorered.  The  diligence  o(  Dion  at  an  historian 
■  undoubted,  and  the  wiena  important  otnaet  whkh  he 
held  ander  the  entpcrora  gave  him  vekebl  e  opportnntiiea 
for  historical  investigation,  Althongh  more  pUloaonadaml 
than  the  oompilationa  of  the  mere  annalist,  hit  work  la  not 
remarkable  for  viairar  of  judgment  or  critjcel  aeomsa.  Hie 
atjl*  i»  far  clearer  than  that  of  Thncydhias,  whom  h*  took 
m  me  model ;  bat  hi*  dtttftt*  it  fall  of  Latinise*. 

■  Matcry  <■  But  pnbtbhed  In  ■  latin  bualatioa  by  H. 

.Itema,  Venice.  IBM.      Th*  beat  awder*  edition  k  that  of 

Leinla,  lancet,  whkkjontamt  tt*  —  "  " 

Mother  wilt' 

aria,  a  Lift  afAi 


**dV(*.  50- 
the  middle  of 


DION  CHBYSOSTOH 
117),  wat  born  at  Praia,  in  Bithytda,  about 
the  lit  century.  He  Tinted  Egypt  with  hit  father  at 
early  period  of  hnlife,  and  went  to  Soma  during  the  reign 
nfPomitian.  P^g  implicated  in  a  plot  against  the  tyrant, 
Dion  Bed  from  the  capital,  and  wandered  about  in  Thrace, 
Myria,  Scythia,  and  the  other  countriet  of  the  Get*),  with 
orly  Plato'*-  Phpdo  and  Demotthenei  On  (As  Ewbatty  in 
hi*  [II— i— lili,  till  the  accession  of  Nerve,  when  he 
wee  allowed  to  return.  With  Nerra  and  Trajan  he 
euatiuued  an  the  meat  friendly  footing.  He  retired  to 
Prat*  for  a  abort  time  ;  but  having  been  accused  of 
A  to  Borne,  when  he  re 
rations  of  b  i*  are  extant 
of  about  t 


_.__ . re  festivals  in  honour  of 

Dlttmua  (*•.)  generally,  but  in  particular  the  term  refer* 
to  trie  fettrrekt  Nlebratedin  Attic*  end  by  the  branohet 
of  the  Attio-Ionio  race  in  the  itlanda  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
In  Attic*  there  were  two  fettiTalt  annually.  (l)Th»Umw 
IKonyeia,  W  *i  aaV  *>wt>  wnra  held  in  th*  country  patent 
where  the  vino  wa*  grown  in  the  month  of  Dwjember. 
Thai  wat  a  vintage  foatival,  and  wat  accompanied  by  tonga, 


and  treatin,  he  n 
Mined  im  hit  death.    Eighty 


of  itinerant  players,  who  waft 


city  thronged 


The  prtattr  Dhmyrie,  or  tb  IrtWtt,  w 
of  Athena  in. the  month  of  March.  Thit  wat  a  festival  of 
joy  at  the  departure  of  winter  and  the  promiae  of  aummer, 
Dknytna  being  regarded  at  baring  delivered  the  people 
from  the  wtntt  and  trouble*  of  winter.  The  religion*  act 
of  the  fattinl  waa  the  conveying  of  the  ancient  image  of 
the  god,  which  had  been  brought  from  EleatherM  t 
Athena,  from  the  ailment  tauctnary  of  the  I  ~ 


e  ancient  sanctuary  of  the 
-,  with  a  chomt  of  boy*  and  t 


carrying  mtaka  and  ringing  tht  ditiyrambu.  The  cul- 
mination of  the  festival  wtt  in  the  production  of  tregediae, 
comedies,  and  aatirie  dramat  in  the  great  theatre  of 
Dionytnt.  Beridet  the  Dionytia  atriotly  ao  called,  there 
were  tlao  the  Lemma  and  An&ateria,  both  held  in  honour 
of  thin  god,   the  fonner  in  January  and  the  latter  in 

DIONYSIUS,  the  Elder  <c  430-367   B.c),  tyrant  of 
•recuse,  wa*  bom  about  430  B.O.     He  began  life  at  a 


clerk  in  a  public  office,  and  fint  took  part  in  political 
ajbira  during  the  diaaanaiona  that  followed  the  destruction 
of  the  Athenian  expedition.  He  wat  wounded  in  tb* 
attempt  of  Hennocrates  to  tnJrn  upon  Syracuse ;  and, 
daring  theditettert  inflicted  by  the  Carthaginians  who  bad 
iuTaded  the  island,  ha  meeeedad,  along  with  Philittnt  and 
Hipparinut,  in  procuring  the  dspueitioji  of  the  Sicilian 
generals,  and  wtaluoiielE  included  in  the  number  appoiuted 
in  their  atead.  By  intriguing  with  the  inhabitant*  of  Get, 
which  he  had  been  sent  to  nliere,  and  spreading  insfnn- 
tiona  of  treachery  in  regard  to  hia  cotlaaguea,  r 


independent  of  the  popular  opinion.  Pestilence  baring 
thinned  the  Carthaginian  army,  Dionyrin*,  in  spite  of  hit 
illtuwtsa,  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  peace  (400  B.O.). 
In  the  stronghold  of  Ortygia  he  defied  the  machination*  of 
hi*  enemiet,  until,  partly  from  defeat*  and  partly  from 
distention!,  the  opposition  died  away.  After  a  ancceae 
ful  expedition  against  Naxoe,  Catena,  and  Leontini,  hia 
effort*  were  directed  agtinat  Carthage.  (See  Cuthaob). 
He  alto  carried  an  expedition  agtinat  Bheginm  and  it* 
allied  cities  in  Magna  Qrmcia,  In  one  eunpaign,  in  which 
be  wat  joined,  bj  the  Lucaniana,.ho  dsvaatated  the 
territories  of  Thurii,Croton,andLocri.  AfteraprDtraoted 
siege  he  took  Bhegium,  387  a  a,  and  sold  the  inhabitant* 
at  tstret.  He  joined  the  Jllyriani  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  plunder  tht  temple  of  Delphi,  and  also  pillaged 
th*  temple  of  Care  on  the  Etruscan  coast  la  the 
Pelopouneman  war  he  espoused  the  aide  of  the  Bpartana 
Not  content  with  his  military  renown,  Dionysiua  aspired 
also  to  poetical  glory.  Hia  poems  wen  .biased  at  the 
Olympic  garnet;  bat  baring  gained  a  prist  for  tragio 
poeby  at  Athena,  he  wat  ao  elated  that  be  engaged  in  a 
debauch  which  proved  fatal  (367  B.O.)  Hia  life  waa  written 
by  Pbiiiatue,  but  the  work  hia  unfortunately  perished. 

DIONYSIUS,  the  Younger,  ascaoded  the  throne  of  Syra- 
cuse at  hit  fatber'a  death,  in  367  h.a  He  was  driven 
from  the  kingdom  by  Dion,  and  fled  to  Locri ;  but  during 
which  followed  the  aatatrination  of  that 


ipelled  to  surrender 
and  retire  to  Corinth  (343b.0.)j  where  he  spent  the  net  of 
hia  days  in  poverty. 

DIONYSIUS,  of  Halicarnatsna,  wat  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  fint  century  B.C.  Hit  father1*  name  waa 
Alexander.  From  the  introduction  to  hit  great  work  we 
learn  that  he  went  to  Italy  after  the  termination  of  the 
civil  wan,  and  apent  twenty-two  yean  in  preparing 
taatttrntl  for  hie  history,  which  it  entitled  ArtJiaoloyia. 
and  embraced  the  history  of  Borne  from  the  mythical  ,oerio4 
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to  the  beginnine;  of  Hi*  first  Fniic  war.  It  m  dividart 
into  moity  books," -ul  nbicb  the  tint  nine  remain  entire, 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  era  nearly  complete,  and  the 
remaining  books  only  exist  in  fraomante.  In  the  first  three 
hooks  of  Appian.  and  in  the  Camillas  of  Plutarch,  mnch  of 
l>iony*in>  has  undoubtedly  been  embodied.  As  en  historian 
he  is  minnte  and  painstaking ;  but  his  attempts  to 
Qreoianiie  the  curly  history  ol  Borne,  that  the  Greeks 
night  in  Home  measure  bo  reconciled  to  a  foreign  yoke, 
lander  hi*  accuracy  more  than  suspicions,  Dionysus  iu 
alee  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  which,  with  his 
criticism*  on  Thncydides.  Lyoiae,  laocraUa,  Iasana, 
Dinerohns,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes,  have  been  preservetL 
The  beat  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of  Hudson  and 
Reiske,  The  rhetorical  works  have  been  edited  separately, 
by  Oroa  and  by  Westennann. 

DIOiTSlUK,  the  Areopogite,  aoeordiug  to  Snldaa, 
was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  eminent  for  baa  literary 
attainment*.  He  studied  first  at  Athens,  and  afterwards 
at  Heliopoli*  iu  Egypt.  While  in  the  latter  city,  he  beheld 
that  resuai  Ira  Me  eclipse  of  the  enn,  aa  he  terms  it,  which 

took  place  at  the  death  of  Christ,  and  exc 

friend  Apullophanes,  &  tA  cVok  rioyii,  f) 
eresursW^n,  "  Either  the  Divinity  suffers,  or  aympathi 
with  soma  sufferer."  He  further  detail*  that,  after 
Dionysius  returned  to  Athens,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Areopagun,  and,  caring  embraced  Christianity  about  SO 
A.D.,  was  constituted  bishop  of  Athena  by  tha  apostle  Paul 
(Art*  xvii.  31),  Aristidea,  an '  Athenian  philosopher, 
assert*  that  he  suffered  martyrdom — a  fact  generally 
admitted  by  historians ;  but  the  precise  period  of  his 
death,  whether  nnder  Dumitian,  Trojan,  or  Adrian,  ' 
certain.  A  writer  in  later  times  attempted  to  personate 
the  Areopagite,  and  contrived  to  pass  hi*  productions  on 
the  Christian  world  aa  of  the  apostolic  age,  thereby  greatly 
infioeaoing  the  spirit  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  These  writings  consist  of  a  book  called  Thi 
Cdntial  Hitrarchf ;  another  Of  ths  Ecclaiatiicai  Hier- 
archy ;  A  Treatitt  e*  the  Jhviue  .  ffamei ;  another  Of 
Iffntical  Divinity  ;  and  Tat  Sputlu.  Different  opinions 
have  been  held  a*  to  tha  real  author  of  these  productions. 
They  wen  ascribed,  at  an  early  period,  to  Apollinaria. 
bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  tha  4th  century.  The  resemblance 
between  the  Areopagitica  and  the  writings  of  Procloa 
and  Flotinns  is  so  great  that  it  ia  probable  the  Pseudo- 
Dionyiiu*  did  not  write  much  earlier  than  the  Oth.  century. 
The  first  un  controverted  occasion  on  which  these  supposi- 
titious writings  are  referred  to,  ia  in  tha  conference  between 
ths  Sererian*  (a  sect  of  Eutyohians)  and  the  Catholics, 
held  in  the  emperor  Justinian's  palace,  033  A.O.,  in  which 
they  are  quoted  by  ths  hereticid  party. 

DIONY8ITJS,  aumamad  Fenegetes,  from  his  being 
tha  author  of  a  mpufynnt  t5c  yfc  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  earth  in  hexameter  Terse,  and  written 
in  a  terse  and  elegant  atyle.  This  work  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  popularity  In  ancient  times,  and  two  transla- 
tions or  paraphrases  of  it  were  made  by  the  Soman*,  one 
by  Bufna  FeMus  A  vienus,  and  the  other  by  the  grammarian 
Priscian.  The  beat  edition  of  the  original  is  that  by  Bern- 
hardy  (Leipsic,  '1836).  Great  differences  of  opinion  have 
been  entertained  as  to  the  age  and  country  of  this  Dionysius, 
All,  however,  are  agreed  in  placing  him  in  the  time  of  the 
Soman  emperors,  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  he 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  3d  or  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century.     Eustatkine  says  that  he  was  by  descent 

DIONYSITJS  EXiaTJUS,  oiie  uf  the  moat  learned 
■an  of  the  6th  century,  and  cepecisJJy  distinguished  as  a 
enronologist,  wae,  according  to  tha  statement  of  his  friend 
Oaasiodornii.aScjthianl^Hrth./'i^Ma^i'W*"    This 


menu  only  thnt  he  u-n*  a  native  c.i  tit  nuii.ii  UmW 
_  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  dose  not  nccesranlv  imply 
that  he  was  not  of  Greek  origin.  Such  origin  u  indicated 
by  his  name  and  by  his  thorough  familiarity  with  ths 
Greek  language.  His  annmme  "  Exignus ''  ia  usually 
translated  "the  Little.*  and  in  supposed  to  refer  to  his 
stature ;  but  it  appears  to  be  at  leant  as  probable  that  bis 
known  humility  led  him  to  assume  the  designation.  He 
was  living  at  Borne  iu  the  first  half  uF  the  6th  ceuenry,  and 
is  usually  spoken  of  aa  abbot  of  a  Human  monastery. 
Caasiodorus,  however,  call*  him  simply  "monk,*  whilt 
Bede  calls,  him  "abbot."  But  as  it  was  not  unusual  to 
apply  the  latter  term  to  distinguished  monks  who  were  not 
hearts  of  their  houses,  it  ia  uncertain  whether  Dionyiiu* 
waa  abbot  iu  fact  or  only  by  courtesy.  He  was  in  high 
repute  aa  a  learned  theologian,  was  profoundly  versed  in 
the  Holy  Beripturea  and  in  canon  law,  and  waa  also  an 
accomplished  mathematician  and  astronomer.  We  owe  to 
him  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  canons,  comprising  the 
apostolical  oauous  and  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Nicssa, 
Constantinople,  Cbalcedon,  and  Bardis,  and  also  a  collection 
of  the  decretals  of  the  Soman  pontiffs  from  Bilidui  to 
Anaataaiu*  IX  These  .collections  were  published  by 
Jnstel  in  1628.  Dionysioa  did  good  service  to  his  con- 
temporaries by  his  translations  of  nnny  Greek  works  into 
Latin  ;  and  by  these  translations  some  works,  the  originals 
of  which  have  perished,  have  been  banded  down  to  m. 
His  name,  however,  is  now  perhaps  chiefly  remembered  f.ir 
his  chronological  labours.  It  was  Dionysius  who  iulhj- 
duced  the  method  of  reckoning  the  Christian  era  which  we 
now  use.  (See  Cheonolooy.)  His  friend  Cassioiloin* 
depicts  in  glowing  terms  the  character  of  Diouymus  as  c 
saintly  ascetic,  and  praises  his  wisdom  and  simplicity,  his 
accomplishments  and  his  lowly-mindednesa,  hie  power  of 
eloquent  speech  and  his  capacity  of  silence.  He  died  ut 
Rome,  probably  about  tha  year  040. 

DIONYSUS,  in  Greek  Mythology,  is  principally  the  god 
of  the  vine ;  and  in  the  myths  concerning  him  it  is  clear 
that  the  effects  of  wine  and  the  spread  of  vino  growing 
have  both  been  kept  in  view.  No  sooner  had  the  god 
grown  np  than  he  started  on  distant  expedition*  to  leach 
men  to  cultivate  the  vine,  and  on  these  occasions  his 
followers  were  known  for  their  ecstatio  ceremonies.  It 
would  seem  also  aa  if  the  story  of  his  birth  was  only  a 
mythical  representation  of  the  growth  and  ripening  of 
the  grape.  Thebes  in  Bceotia  was  originally  the  local 
centre  of  hi*  worship  in  Greece;  and  he  was  a  son  of 
Semele,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus,  the  king  of  Thebes,  his 
father  being  Zens,  who  among  other  divine  function* 

exercised  also  that  of  god  of  the  fertiliaiiig  «T-' 1"~" ™ 

Before  the  child  was  mature,  Zeue  a] 
her  request  in  hie  majesty  aa  gud  of  _„. 
ahe  waa  killed,  but  the  infant  waa  saved  from  the  a 
fate  by  cool  ivy  which  grew  up  suddenly  around  him. 
Zens  took  him  up,  inclosed  him  within  his  own  thigh  till 
he  came  to  maturity,  and  then  brought  him  to  the  light,  so 
that  he  waa  twice  born ;  and  it  waa  to  celebrate  this  double 
birth  that  tha  ditkyranbiu  waa  sung.  He  waa  now  con- 
veyed by  Hermes  to  be  brought  np  by  the  nymph*  of 
Nyea,  from  which  place  it  ia  probable  hi*  name  Dio-nysus, 
or  "  god  of  Nyea,"  is  derived ;  but  among  the  many  place* 
of  this  name  claiming  to  have  been  the  true  one  it  i> 
impossible  to  decide.  In  his  journeys  to  teach  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  he  met  with  opposition  in  some  cases,  as 
in  that  of  Ljcurgus,  a  Thracian  king,  from  who**  attack 
Dionysus  saved  himself  by  leaping  into  the  sea,  where  he 
was  kindly  received,  by  Thetis.  Lyeurgn*  was  blinded  by 
Zens  and  soon  died,  or,  according  to  another  story,  became 
frantic  and  hewed  down  his  own  son,  mistaking  him  for  a 
vine;  while  in  a  third  story  Ambrosia,  who  wu  changed 
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Into  a  Tine,  clang  m  closely  round  him  that,  failing  to 
escape,  he  died.  A  similar  incident  ia  that  of  Pentheci, 
king  of  Thebes,  who  opposed  tha  orgiastio  ceremonies 
introduced  by  Dionysus  among  tha  women  of  Thebes,  and, 
having  been  present  watching  one  of  these  ceremonies, 
waa  mistaken  for  aome  animal  of  the  cbaae,  panned,  end 
•lain  by  his  own  mother.  At  Orchomenus,  the  three 
daughters  of  Hinyae  refnaed  to  join  the  other  women  in 
their  nocturnal  orgies,  and  for  this  were  transformed  into 
birds.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  tradition  that  in 
after  times,  at  the  festival  of  the  Agricmia,  the  prieata  of 
Dionysn*  pursued  the  women  of  the  race  of  Mioyee  with 
drawn  swords,  and  if  they  captured  them,  killed  them, 
which  incident,  it  will  be  seen,  also  justifies  the  title  of 
inToi-iT?  applied  to  Dionysus.  On  tha  other  hand,  whan 
the  god  waa  received  hospitably  ha  repaid  tha  kindness  by 
the  gift  of  the  viae,  and  of  thia  the  chief  instance  is  that 
of  I  carina  of  Attica,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  King  Pandion. 
But  Icarius,  luteal  of  kwpiag  secret  the  use  of  the  vine, 
spread  it  among  the  herdsman  and  labourers,  who,  becoming 
intoxicated  with  the  wine,  slew  him  and  threw  him  into  a 
well  or  buried  him  under  a  tree,  where  his  daughter 
ErigoQO  found  his  grave,  and  in  her  despair  hanged  herself 
on  the  tree.  In  recollection  of  this  it  was  the  custom  to 
hang  small  figures  and  masks  oo  trees  at  tt 
ber  honour.  Tha  district  of  Icaria,  thoagb 
on  the  borders  of  Boeotia,  which  latter  waa  the  earliest  and 
chief  asat  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  Greece,  with  its 
famous  festival  on  Mount  Cithssron.  Festivals  of  tha  same 
ecstatic  kind  spread  to  Attica,  to  Haunt  Parnassus,  and 
north  to  Thrace.  Bat  in  Bcsotia  Dionysus  was  personally 
associated  with  so  many  festivals  and  incidenta  that  he  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a  hero  or  demigod  than  of  a  god, 
and  it  may  have  been  from  a  sense  of  this  that  Herodotus 
(ii.  62)  calls  him  the  most  recent  of  the  gods.  In  Homer 
also  ho  has  a  secondary  character.  To  what  extent  the 
idea  of  his  f unction*  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Vedic 
god  Soma  cannot  be  determined,  bnt  the  similarity  between 
the  two  deities  becomes  tha  more  striking  when  we 
remember  how  actively  the  worship  of  Dionysus  was  con- 
ducted in  Asia  Minor,  particularly  in  Phiygia  and  Lydia, 
where  he  was  styled  Sabetiue,  with  tha  epithet  alio  of 
fiayauK,  from  which  it  is  supposed  his  Greek  namerof 
Bacchus  waa  derived.  A*  Sabaiiu*  ha  waa  associated 
with  the  Phrygian  goddess  Cybele,  and  was  followed  in  his 
expeditions  by  a  Ikiani  of  Centaurs,  Pan,  Satyrs,  and 
Silonus.  In  Lydia  his  triumphant  return  from  India  waa 
celebrated  by  an  annual  festival  on  Mount  Tmolus,  and  it 
was  in  Lydia  that  ha  assumed  tha  long  beard  and  long  robe 
which  were  afterwards  given  him  in  hie  character  as  the 
"Indian  Bacchus."  The  other  incidenta  in  which  he 
appear*  in  a  purely  triumphs]  character  are  hie  transforming 
tha  Tyrrhene  pirates  who  attacked  him  into  dolphins,  aa 
told  in  tie  Homeric  hymn  to  Dionysus,  and  as  represented 
en  the  monument  of  Lysicratea  at  Athens,  and  hia  part  in 
the  war  of  the  goda  against  the  giants.  The  adventure 
with  the  pirates  occurred  on  bia  voyage  to  Kaxos,  where  he 
fetid  Ariadne  when  she  had  been  abandoned  by  Theoens, 
At  Naxoa  Ariadne  was  associated  with  Dionysus  aa  his 
wife,  and  their  marriage  was  annually  celebrated  by  a 
festival.  (See  Anustn.)  Another  phase  in  the  myth  of 
Dionysus  originated  in  observing  the  decay  of  vegetation 
in  winter,  to  suit  which  he  waa  supposed  to  be  slain  and 
to  join  the  deities  of  the  lower  world,  in  which  connection 
he  figured  in  the  mysteries  of  Eleueis.  This  phase  of  hia 
character  was  developed  by  the  Orphic  poets,  he  having 
here  the  name  of  Zagrena,  and  being  no  longer  the  Thaban 
god,  but  a  son  of  Zens  and  Persephone.  The  child  was 
brought  np  secretly,  watched  over  by  Kuretei ;  bnt  the 
Jealous  Hera  discovered  whan  he  wan,  and  sent  Titan*  to 


Zen*.  To  connect  this  with  tha  myth  of  the  Thoben  birth 
of  Dionysua,  it  is  said  that  Zeus  gave  the  child's  heart  to 
Bemele,  or  himself  swallowed  it  and  gave  birth  to  the 
Theban  god.  Altogether  there  were,  it  was  said,  five 
different  goda  "  Dionysus,"  each  having  different  parentage. 
The  conception  of  Zagrena,  or  the  winter  Dionysus,  appears 
to  have  originated  in  Crete,  bnt  it  was  accepted  alio  in 
Delphi,  where  hi*  grave  waa  shown,  at  which  sacrifice  waa 
secretly  offered  annually  on  the  shortest  day.  This  feature 
of  going  away  in  the  winter  and  returning  at  spring,  which 
waa  common  to  Dionysua  and  Apollo,  would  commend  the 
former  god  to  the  priests  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  Dionysus 
had  further,  in  common  with  Apollo,  tha  prophetic  gift. 
Like  Hermes,  he  waa  *  god  of  the  product) venesa  of 
nature,  and  hence  Priapus  waa  one  of  his  regular  com* 
panions,  while  not  only  in  the  mysteries  but  in  the  rural 
festivals  hi*  symbol,  til*  phallus,  waa  carried  about 
ostentatiously.  Hia  symbols  from  the  animal  kingdom  wen 
the  bull,  panther,  ass,  and  goat  Hi*  personal  attributes 
an  an  ivy  wreath,  the  thyrsus  (*  staff  with  pine  cone  at 
tha  end),  a  drinking  cup  (eantharui),  and  sometimes  tha 
horn  of  a  bull  on  hi*  forehead.  Artistically  ha  waa  repre- 
sented mostly  either  aa  a  youth  of  soft  nearly  feminine 
form,  or  as  a  bearded  and  draped  man,  but  frequently  also 
a*  an  infant,  with  reference  to  hia  birth  or  to  hia  bringing 
np  in  Nysa.  The  earliest  image*  were  of  wood  with  the 
branches  still  attached  in  parts,  whence  he  was  called 
Dionysus  Dendrite*.  He  was  figured  also,  like  Hermes,  in 
the  form  of  s  pillar  or  term  surmounted  by  his  head. 

The  Greek  colouiata  of  Southern  Italy  (Magna  Gmcia) 
had  taken  with  them  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  ao 
successfully  had  it  spread  there  that  Sophocles  (Aiuig. 
1106)  speaks  of  him  aa  the  god  who  roles  in  Italy.  From 
Campania  the  joint  worship  of  Dionysua  (Liber),  Demeter 
(Ceres),  and  Kore  (Libera)  waa  introduced  into  Borne,  and 
a  temple  waa  erected  to  them  190  e.g.,  in  obedience  to  the 
Sibylline  books.  Bnt  the  mysteries  which  were  held  in  con- 
nection with  this  worship  were  suppressed  by  the  senate, 
188  B.C.  In  Campania  Dionysus  was  styled  Hebon,  and 
conceived  in  the  far**  of  a  bull  withe  human  head.  Libers, 
usually  identified  with  Kore,  corresponds  rather  to  the 
goddess  Hebe  aa  worshipped  at  Phliua.  (a.  a.  u.) 

DIOPHANTUS.    See  Aloises,  vol.  L  p.  511. 

DIPHTHERIA  (from  h^ipo,  a  akin  or  membrane), 
the  term  applied  to  an  acnte  infection*  disease,  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  membranous  exudation  on  •  mucous 
surface,  generally  on  the  tonsils  and  back  of  tha  throat  or 
pharynx.  Although  popularly  believed  to  be  a  newly  dis- 
covered disease,  there  is  distinct  evidence  that  diphtheria 
was  known  to  the  ancient  physicians  aa  a  malady  of  great 
virulence.  Under  the  name  of  the  Malum  Sgijptieam, 
AretsMis  in  the  2d  century  give*  a  minute  description  of 
a  disease  which  in  all  its  essential  characteristics  corresponds 
to  diphtheria.  In  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries 
epidemics  of  diphtheria  appear  to  have  frequently  prevailed 
in  many  part*  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Holland,  Spain, 
Italy,  France,  as  wall  as  in  England,  and  were  described  by 
physicians   belonging    to.  those  countries   under 'v — :- — 


account  of  this  affection  had  been  published  till  M.  Breton- 
nean  of  Tour*  in  1821  laid  hia  celebrated  treatise  on  the 
subject  before  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine.  By 
him  the  term  Lt  Diphthh-ib  was  first  given  to  the  disease. 
The  subject  baa  since  been  largely  Investigated  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  where  epidemic*  more  or 
less  extensive  have  been  of  common  occurrence  in  recent 
time*  i  bnt  while  many  important  fact*  have  bean  made  rat 
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regarding  the  pathology  oi  diphtheria,  the  real  nature  of 
the  malady  still  appears  to  be  undetermined.  By  some  it 
ia  regarded  m  primarily  a  blood  poison,  the  local  msni- 
fextRtions  being  secondary  and  not  essential,  while  others 
hold,  end  this  is  the  view  now  largely  maintained  by  Con- 
tinental authorities,  that  diphtheria  ia  at  first  a  local  diaaaae, 
the  constitution  becoming  secondarily  affected  or  poisoned 
from  the  local  affection.  This  latter  view  receives  support 
both  from  experiment*  on  inoculation  of  the  disease  in 
animals,  and  from  the  discovery  in  the  diphtheritic  mem- 
branes and  surrounding  tissues,  as  well  as  in  the  blood  and 
other  fluids  of  persons  Buffering  from  diphtheria,  of  the  lower 
forms  of  vegetable  organism  {bacteria,  micrococci,  4c.), 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  infecting  agents  both  in  thfc 
local  affection  and  in  its  general  constitutional  effects. 
Whether  this  be  the  correct  explanation  of  the  disease, 
Or  whether  as  is  held  by  many,  these  organisms  are  to  be 
looked  upon  merely  M  accompaniments  or  complication*  of 
the  affection,  not  present  in  all  cases,  the  following  facta 
appear  to  be  made  out  respecting  diphtheria : — 

L  That  it  is  a  disease  .com mnnicable  both  by  infection 
and  by  coutagian. 

S.  That  grave  constitutional  disturbance  is  a  constant  and 
prominent  symptom  of  diphtheria. 

S.  That  certain  important  consequences  or,  as  they  are 
termed,  sequels  are  apt  to  follow  diphtheria,  particularly 
some  forme  of  paralysis. 

These  points,  moreover,  serve  to  distinguish  this  disease 
from  croup,  which,  although  in  some  cases  presenting  cer- 
tain features  of  resemblance  to  diphtheria,  differs  from  it  in 
being  a  merely,  local  inflammatory  affection.     See  Cboup. 

As  already  observed,  diphtheria  has  frequently  appeared 
as  an  epidemic.  It  is  probably  more  common  in  a  sporadic 
form  (single  cases).  It  is  sometimes  endemic  ill  certain 
localities  where  the  hygienic  conditions  are  had  ;  and  there 
is  ample  evidence  lo  show  that  air  or  water  contaminated 
with  decomposing  animal  matter  may  readily  cause  an  out- 
break of  diphtheria.  The  influence  of  climate,  weather, 
and  condition  of  soil  appear  to  be-  inappreciable.  When 
the  disease  has  broken  ont  in  a  dwelling  it  is  apt  to  fpraad 
not  merely  by  direct  contagion,  but  apparently  also  through 
the  air  of  apartments,  this  being  notably  the  case  in  over- 
crowded habitations.  The  contagiousness  of  diphtheria  is 
very  marked,  and  has  unhappily  been  often  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  physicians,  who  liave  fallen  victims  to  the 
disease  from  inoculation  with  its  morbid  products  when 
cauterizing  the  throats  or  performing  tracheotomy  in  those 
suffering  from  it  Children  appear  -to  be  on  the  whole 
rather  more  liable  to  diphtheria  than  adults  :  and  although 
the  most  robust  people  may  be  attacked,  those  whose  health 
ia  weakened  by  any  causa  are  specially  predisposed.  One 
attack  of  diphtheria  appears  to  afford  do  immunity  from 
others. 

It  mnst  be  observed,  however,  that  the  mare  existence  uf 
a  sore  throat  accompanied  with  soma  amount  of  membran- 
ous exudation  does  not  constitute  diphtheria,  as  is  often 
erroneously  supposed  by  non-medical  persons,  who  are  apt  tu 
fancy  they  have  had  diphtheria  several  times  from  having 
suffered  from  what  is  a  comparatively  simple  complaint. 
The  diagnosis  can  only  be  reliably  made  by  a  medical  man. 

Cases  of  diphtheria  differ  as  to  their  intensity  from  the 
mildest  forms,  which  resemble  an  ordinary  catarrhal  sore 
throat,  to  those  of  the  most  severe  character  (such  as  the 
gangrenous  form),  where  the  disease  is  hopelessly  intiact 
able  from  the  first. 

In  general  the  symptoms  at  the  oonunencamaut  of  an 
attack,  of  diphtheria  are  comparatively  slight,  being  those 
commonly  accompanying  a  cold,  vis.,  chilliness  and  depres- 
sion. Sometimes  more  severe  phenomena  usher  in  the 
attack,  lueb  as  muting  and  diarrhoea,     A  slight  feeling  of 


uneasiness  In  As  throat  la  experienced  along  with  soma 
stiffness  of  the  back  of  the  nock.  When  looked  at  the 
throat  appears  reddsned  and  somewhat  swollen,  particular]  j 
in-  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tonsils,  the  soft  palate,  and 
upper  part  of  pharynx,  while  along  with  this  then 
is  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  glands  at  the  angles  ot 
the  jaws.  The  affection  of  the  threat  spreads  rapidly,  and 
soon  the  characteristic  exudation  appears  on  the  inflamed 
surface  in  the  form  of  greyish-white  specks  or  patches,  in- 
creasing in  extent  and  thickness  until  a  yellowish-looking 
false  membrane  ia  formed.  This  deposit  is  firmly  adherent 
to  the 'mucous  membrane  beneath  or  incorporated  with  it, 
and  if  removed  leaves  a  raw,  bleeding,  ulcerated  surface, 
upon  which  it  is  reproduced  in  a  short  period.  The  appear' 
ance  of  the  exudation  has  been  compared  to  wet  parchment 
or  washed  leather,  and  it  is  more  or  less  dense  in  texture. 
It  may  cover  the  whole  of  tlie  back  of  tlie  throat,  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth,  and  tha  posterior  nares,  and  spread  downward! 
into  the  sir  pssssges  on  the  one  hand  end  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal  on  tha  other,  while  any  wound  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  liable  to  become  covered  with  it  This  mem- 
brans  is  apt  to  be  detached  spontaneously,  and  as  it  loosens 
it  becomes  decomposed,  giving  a  meat  offensive  and  charac- 
teristic odour  to  ths  breath.  There  is  pain  and  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  hut  unless  ths  disease  has  affected  ths 
larynx  no  affection  of  the  breathing.  The  voice  acquires  a 
snuffling  character.  When  the  disease  invades  the  posterior 
nans  an  acrid,  fetid  discharge,  and  sometimes  slso  copious 
bleeding,  takes  place  from  the  nostrils.  Along  with  these 
local  phenomena  there  is  evidence  of  constitutional 
disturbance  of  the  most  severe  character.  There  may  be 
no  great  amount  of  fever,  but  there  is  marked  depression 
and  lose' of  strength.  The  pulse  becomes  small  and 
frequent,  the  countenance  pale,  the  swelling  of  the  glands 
of  the  neck  increases,  which,  along  with  the  presence 
of  albumen  in  the  urine,  testifies  to  a  condition  of  blood 
poisoning.  Unless  favourable  symptoms  emerge  death 
takes  place  within  three  or  four  days  or  sooner, 
sither  from  the  rapid  extension  of  the  false  membrane  into 
the  air  passage,  giving  rise  to  asphyxia,  or  from  a 
condition  of  general  collapse,  which  is  sometime*  remarkably 
sudden.  In  cases  of  recovery  the  change  for  the  better  is 
marked  by  an  arrest  in  the  extension  of  the  false  mem- 
brane, the  detachment  and  expectoration  of  that  already 
formed,  and  the  healing  of  the  ulcerated  mucous  mem- 
brane beneath.  Along  with  this  there  ia  a  general  im- 
provement in  the  symptoms,  the  power  of  swallowing 
returns,  and  the  strength  gradually  increases,  while  tha 
glandular  enlargement  of  the  neck  diminishes,  and  ths 
albumen  disappears  from  the  urine.  Recovery,  however, 
is  generally  slow,  and  it  is  many  weeks  before  full  con- 
valescence is  established.  Even,  however,  where  diphtheria 
ends  thus  favourably,  the  peculiar  sequels  already 
mentioned  are  apt  to  follow,  generally  within  a  period 
of  two  or  three  weeks  after  all  ths  local  evidence  of  the 
disease  has  disappeared.  These  secondary  affections  may 
occur  after  mild  as  well  as  after  severe  attacks,  and 
they  are  principally  In  the  form  of  paralysis  affecting  the 
soft  palate  and  pharynx,  causing  difficulty  in  swsllowing 
with  regurgitation  of  food  through  the  nose,  and  giving  a 
peculiar  nasal  character  to  the  voice.  There  are,  however, 
other  forms  of  paralysis  occurring  after  diphtheria,  especi- 
ally that  effecting  the  muscles  of  ths  eye,  which  produces 
a  loss  of  the  powet  of  accommodation  and  consequent 
impairment  of  vision.  There  may  be,  besides,  paralysis  of 
both  legs,  and  occasionally  also  of  ono  side  of  the  body 
(hemiplegia).  These  symptoms,  however,  after  continuing 
for  «T  variable  length  of  time,  almost  always  ultimately 
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to  the  local  and  general  nature  of  the  dissi 
of  opinion  exists  among  physician*  aa  to  the  utility  of 
topical  applications  in  the  form  of  cauatde*  applied  to  the 
affected  parte,  acme  attaching  great  importance  to  their  nee 
as  tending  to  arreat  the  program*  of  the  diaaaaa,  while 
other*  hold  that  the  irritation  ao  produced  faTonra  the 
apreed  of  the  false  membranes.  Probably  at  the  outset, 
whan  the  local  manifestations  are  bat  (tight,  the  use  of 
such  a  caustic  as  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  the  solid  form 
or  in  strong  solution,  may  be  of  service  ;  but  after  any  con- 
siderable surfsce  ha*  been  invaded  by  the  false  membrane 
little  good,  it  ia  to  be  feared,  can  be  done  in  this  way.  The 
forcible  removal  of  the  false  membrane  ia  generally  con- 
demned, aa  by  this  mean*  a  raw  bleeding  surface  is  left, 
upon  which  the  deposit  is  reproduced  with  great  rapidity. 
The  exudation,  however,  tends  to  be  cast  off  spontaneously 
by  a  process  of  suppuration,  and,  a*  favouring  this,  and  at 
the  same  time  acting  as  a  soothing  remedy,  the  inhalation 
of  steam  is  recommended.  The  employment,  in  the  form 
of  spray  or  of  washes  or  gargles,  of  solutions  of  carbolic 
acid,  Condya  fluid,  perohloride  of  iron,  chlorine  water,  or 
chlorate  of  potash,  ia  valuable  in  the  way  of  disinfecting 
the  parts,  and  subduing  the  fetid  exhalations  which  are 
always  present  When  the  disease  ha*  spread  into  the 
larynx  and  the  breathing  is  embarrassed,  an  emetic  may  be 
of  use  in  tiding  the  expulsion  of  the  false  membrane.  It 
is,  however,  in  great  measure  to  the  constitutional  treat- 
ment that  the  physician's  attention  must  be  directed  in 
diphtheria.  The  effect  of  the  disease  upon  the  patient's 
strength  is  so  marked  that  from  the  very  beginning  there 
is  an  urgent  demand  for  strong  nourishment,  which  should 
be  freely  administered  in  the  form  of  milk,  soap,  etc,  a* 
long  aa  there  exists  the  power  of  swallowing,  and  whan  this 
fails  nutrient  enemata  should  be  resorted  to.  Large  doses 
of  quinine  and  of  the  tincture  of  the  perohloride  of  iron  are 
recommended,  and  stimulants  will  in  almost  all  cases  be 
called  for  from  an  early  period.  The  question  of  tracheo- 
tomy has  to  be  considered  when  the  false  membrane  has 
spread  into  the  air  passages  and  threatens  death  by 
asphyxia;  and  although  the  operation  in  such  circum- 
stances affords  but  a  feeble  ohauce  of  success,  the  oases  of 
recovery  by  this  mean*  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  to 
justify  its  employment  as  a  last  resort  The  paralysis 
which  follows  diphtherial  usually  yield*  in  the  course  of 
time  to  tonics  and  good  nourishment. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  all  cases  of  diphtheria 
means  should  be  taken  by  isolation  of  the  patient  and  the 
use  of  disinf  ectants  to  prevent  as  far  aa  possible  the  spread 
of  the  disease. in  a  household  ;  white  the  attendants  ought 
to  be  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid  inoculation  with  the 
product*  of  the  disease,  and  should  frequently  use  gargle* 
of  some  of  those  substances  above  mentioned,    (i.  o.  a.) 

DIPLOMACY  is  the  art  of  conducting  the  intercourse 
of  nations  with  each  other.  The  word  obviously  owes  its 
origin  to  the  source  subsequently  explained  in  die  article 
DrfLOatallos.  It  is  singular  that  a  term  of  so  much 
practical  importance  in  politic*  and  history  should  be  ao 
recent  in  it*  adoption  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Johnson's  dictionary.  There  has,  indeed,  ever  been  a 
reluctance  in  the  English  nature  to  acknowledge  the  art 
of  transacting  international  business  a*  a  pursuit  worthy 
of  a  British  statesman,  or  as  one  entitling  it*  adepts  to 
honourable  fame.  It  is  popularly  looked  on  a*  the  art  of 
carrying  into  the  business  of  nations  a  morality  condemned 
in  the  intercourse  of  men  with  each  other,  and  aa  a  means 
of  employing  subtlety  where  force  is  insufficient  to 
secomplish  some  statesmen's  object  Hence  the  term  has 
been  colloquially  used  to  expres*  a  modified  degree  of 
canning ;  and  conduct  which  i*  wily  and  subtle,  without 
being  directly  false  Of  fraudulent,  »  styled 


The  subject  has  been  usually  treated  under  the  head  of  the 
law  of  Nations,  or,  as  it  is  now  more  properly  termed, 
international  law.  But  a  little  examination  will  show  that 
diplomacy,  though  closely  associated  with  international 
law,  is  a  separate  sphere  of  intellectual  exertion.  The 
diplomatist  undoubtedly  requires  to  be  acquainted  with 
international  law,  and  to  observe  its  general  injunction*. 
He  often  finds  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  rules,  or 
supposed  rules,  of  that  code  ;  but  it  would  be  a  confusion 
of  terms  to  count  him  an  officer  engaged  in  the  execution 
of  international  law.  He  hat  to  accomplish  objects  which 
are  not  achievable  through  any  law  real  or  fictitious,  but 
are  achieved  solely  through  the  art  of  diplomacy.  Ques- 
tions in  which  private  right*  and  obligation*  are  oon- 
cerued  are  a  perpetual  source  of  diplomatic  exertion.  In 
England,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  other  states  called  the 
great  powers,  the  administration  of  justice  is  pursued  ou 
rules  so  absolute  that  there  is  no  chance  of  their  being 
relinquished  to  favour  a  friendly  or  to  injure  a  hostile 
nation.  Further,  diplomacy,  besides  the  larger  operations 
connected  with  great  treaties  or  alliances,  keeps  a  vigilant 
eys  on  the  ordinary  details  of  international  law,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  it  is  equitably  administered.  In 
this  sense  the  diplomatist  is  like  a  law-agent,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  aee  that  his  client  receives  justice  at  tho  hand)  of 
other  nations  under  this  code. 

Diplomacy,  a*  a  science,  has  arisen  out  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  European  power*,  and  their  rise  on  the  ruin* 
of  the  Roman  empire.  As  a  uniform  system,  fallowing 
principles  nearly  aa  well  established  as  those  of  many 
code*  of  law,  it  exists  solely  among  the  European  power*, 
partly  embracing  those  nations,  such  ss  Turkey  and  Persia, 
which  have  been  brought  into  close  association  with  them. 
The  difficulty,  however,  of  getting  those  Eastern  state*  to 
understand  and  obey  the  law*  of  diplomacy,  and  submit  to 
it]  restraints,  has  ever  been  an  object  of  anxious  comment 
to  Wickefort  and  the  other  systematic  writers  on  diplomacy. 
To  submit  to  be  bound  in  the  moment  of  power  by  a 
theoretical  system  not  enforced  by  the  strong  hand  of  any 
judge,  spiritual  or  temporal,  is  not  consistent  with  the 
Oriental  mind ;  and  the  great  civilised  powers,  in  dealing 
with  the  Eastern  states,  as  in  their  intercourse  with 
barbarous  tribes,  have  relied  on  their  own  strength, 
exercised  with  cruelty  or  with  mildness  a*  the  case  might 
be.  Alliances  and  leagues,  declarations  of  war  and  treaties 
of  peace,  have  taken  place,  it  ia  true,  among  those  states, 
but  it  would  be  en  historical  absurdity  to  rappos* 
diplomatic  relations  connecting  together  China,  Burnuh, 
and  Japan,  aa  they  connect  the  great  European  power*. 

In  the  same  manner  the  ancient  world  had  its  treaties! 
and  leagues,  but  no  systematic  diplomatic  relation*.  The 
pretenaiuns  of  Borne  during  the  empire,  indeed,  superseded 
every  kind  of  international  engagement,  since  she  would 
permit  of  no  relation  between  the  empire  and  any  other 
state,  save  that  of  predominance  on  her  pert  and  subjection 
on  the  other.  Yet  it  is  evidently  from  this  system 
of  centralization  that  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  Euro- 
pean states  arose.  Freed  from  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of 
the  empire,  and  no  longer  mere  dependencies,  the  European 
statin  wen  still  subject  in  a  modified  shape  to  an  influence 
radiating  from  the  old  centre  of  imperial  authority.  The 
bishop  of  Borne,  in  claiming  a  ipiritual  authority  at  least 
co-extensive  with  the  geographical  are*  of  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  departed  emperor*  of  Rome,  created  a 
sanction,  though  an  imperfect  one,  for  the  execution  of 
justice  among  nations,  and  acted  in  some  measure  a*  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  their  diplomatic  operations.  A 
memorable  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  Pope  i*  found 
in  the  relation*  between  John  of  England  and  Philip 
of  Franca,    The  semi-judicial  authority  of  the  court  W 
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Kome  m  cited  in  support  of  the  English  comment  cf 
Inland,  and  was  appealed  to  by  both  parties  in  the 
SeottiahWar  of  Independence.  Little  as  the  Papal  authority 
was  respected  by  even  the  moat  Catholic  monaicha  when 
they  wan  at  the  bead  of  large  and  well-found  annua,  yet 
in  matter*  of  dubious  equilibrium  tike  authority  ot  the  Pope 
had  eome  weight ;  and  as  hia  was  a  power  not  limited  to 
any  particular  elate  or  cluster  of  states,  but  ever  preaont 
throughout  all  the  transections  of  Christian  realm*  with 
each  other,  it  had,  beyond  doubt,  an  influence  gradual  and 
continuous  in  giving  modern  diplomacy  tho  amount  of 
specific  character  which  it  had  obtained  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  Under  the  head  BitiKo  o»  Powan,  tho  evils 
ai-icing  from  the  absence  of  a  aupreme  power  to  judge 
between  states,  aa  the  court*  of  law  decide  question*  between 
Individual  citizens,  will  be  found  discnased.  It  suffices 
here  to  lay,  that  much  of  the  deficiency  is  filled  up  by  the 
fortunate  train  of  events  which  have  created,  throughout  the 
dvihxad  world,  a  traditional  system  of  diplomatic  practice. 
The  representatives  of  gnat  nations,  following  up  the 
traditions  of  the  science  of  diplomacy,  have  often  sought 
by  similar  acta  to  do  what  they  considered  their  duty  to 
their  countty  by  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  of 
aggrandizing  it  But  modem  political  philosophy  and 
morality  teach  us  that  this  it  not  the  manner  in  which  great 
nations  are  to  he  supported  or  aggrandized,  and  that  for 
their  diplomatic!  servants  there  is  spread  out  a  far  nobler 
field  of  exertion.  It  is  fonnded  on  the  consciousness  that 
the  real  power  of  states  must  come  from  within— from  the 
nound  condition  of  the  people,  physically,  industrially,  and 
morally — from  weU-poiaed  political  institutions  and  good 
government.  If  these  are  absent  no  diplomatic  skill  can 
make  up  for  them  ;  if  they  be  present  it  cannot  enhance 
the  real  power  of  the  state  which  possesses  them.  But  to 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  states  both  powerful  and 
honest  a  function  of  a  higher  character  still  than  mere 
national  aggrandizement  belongs,  in  the  capacity,  by  able, 
temperate,  end  honourable  negotiation,  to  keep  feeble  states 
from  being  crushed  by  their  potent  neighbours,  to  preserve 
peace  in  the  world  so  long  as  it  can  honourably  M 
preserved,  and  to  see  generally  that  international  justice  is 
observed  among  mankind.  Tho  true  functions  of  the  great 
powers  ure  in  some  measure  embodied  in  the  well-known 
linn  af  Virgil : 

"  Tn  wet  imperii!  populoa,  Bomsne,  ineiuent 

Hie  tibi  trail t  uvUs ;  ]nci«juo  impontre  mar 

PuHit  mhjectis,  et  dcbcllare  npertxie. " 

The  historical  events,  and  the  industrial  and 

progress  which  have  during  the  past  hundred  yean   so 

aggrandised  the  power  of  Britain  among  European  nations* 

have,  in  this  view  of  tot.  uses  of  our  diplomacy,  become  a 

gnat  boon  to  the  smaller  states,  and  even  to  the  citizens 

of  the  greater.     The  parliamentary  responsibility,  and  the 

perpetual  public  scrutiny  and  discussion  to  which  the  ~  ~'~ 

of  our  statesmen  are  subjected,  are  not  only  checks  on 

own  diplomatio  acta,  but  on  those  of  every  other  civilized 

state.  .  It   was   a  boast  attributed   tn   one   of  the  great 

fabricators  of  British  diplomacy,  the  elder  Pitt,  that  not  • 

K  should  be  fired  throughout  the  world  without  Britain 
wing  why.  If  Britain  could  make  good  this  boast,  it 
would  extend  in  eome  measure  to  mankind  at  large  the 
Usnejpga:  enjoyed  at  home  from  living  under  a  responsible 
government.  As  it  is  even  at  present,  the  continuous 
liability  of  having  whatever  he  does  called  before  Parliament 
and  the  public,  must  be  an  ever  present  and  influencing 
motive  with  every  British  diplomatist.  Hence  he  not  only 
dare  not  countenance  any  act  of  national  rapacity,  tyranny, 
or  baud,  bnt  he  is,  as  the  representative  of  a  nation  which 
has  great  power  and  no  secrets,  a  check  upon  the  diplomatic 
honesty  of  all  the  world. 


In  contrast  to  the  old  opinions  which  attributed  tht 
power  and  prosperity  of  nations  to  diplomatio  ability, 
overlooking  the  substantial  sources  of  material  program,  ■ 
political  sect  has  appeared  in  recent  times  who  denounce  tin 
diplomatic  system  as  foolish  or  wicked,  and  proclaim  the 
doctrine  of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 
It  is  practically  clear,  however,  that  whatever  degree  of 
perfection  the  world  may  reach  in  time,  the  firat  great 
power  which  avows  this  opinion  will  become  the  immediate 
victim  of  ite  rivals;  and  thus,  should  Britain  withdrew 
herself  from  the  diplomacy  of  Europe,  the  despotic  stales 
would  soon  become  strong  enough  to  abut  up  the  oommercr 
of  the  world,  and  cast  the  world  two  centuries  back  in 
civilization. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
source  of  the  diplomatic  organisation  in  any  nation  ia  its 
supreme  power  ;  but  it  is  useful  to  keep  in  view  that,  for 
the  rapid  movements  of  this  department  of  politics,  nations 
the  most  jealous  of  their  constitutional  rights  have  been 
obliged  to  place  at  leaat  provisional  power  in  the  hand*  of 
individual  rulers.  Tuns  m  Britain  the  sovereign,  indepen- 
dently of  Parliament,  has  technically  the  power  to  make 
treaties  and  to  declare  peace  and  war ;  and  an  authority 
not  much  leas  extensive  is  committed  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  The  guidance  of  a  great  state's  relations 
with  foreign  countries  is  generally  committed  to  one  deport- 
ment of  tho  Government — with  us  it  is  the  function  of  the 
foreign'  secretary.  Eow  far  he  is  bound  to  consult  his 
colleagues  in  h»  intercourse  with  foreign  states  has  soma. 
times  been  matter  of  acrimonious  discussion.  The  repra- 
Bontatircs  of  the  Government  at  foreign  courts,  though  the 
dignified  character  of  their  missions  sometimes  gives  them 
a  rank  much  higher  than  that  of  their  instructor,  must  obey 
the  directions  of  the  foreign  minuter.  In  the  negotiation 
of  treaties  there  is  an  old-standing  dispute  among  publicists, 
how  far  nations  can  be  bound  if  their  nmbaasadon  exceed 
the  instructions  given  to  thorn,  which  are  generally  kept 
secret  When,  therefore,  an  important  international  act, 
such  aa  a  treaty,  ia  undertaken,  there  are  many  sanctions 
and  ceremonials  to  be  accomplished  before  it  is  hold  to  be 
completed.  While  matters  an  in  a  vague  condition,  many 
briefly  expressed  fundamental  suggestions  will  have  passed 
among  the  negotiators  in  the  form  of  notes.  When  the 
matter  become*  more  ripe  for  adjustment,  it  assumes  ths 
shape  of  a  protocol,  or  draft  of  the  conditions.  The 
ambassadors,  when  all  is  adjusted,  sign  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  ;  but  still  it  is  generally  deemed  essential  that  the 
several  Governments  should  ratify  it,  or,  admitting  that 
their  representatives  have  not  exceeded  their  instructions, 
engage  to  fulfil  the  bargain  they  have  made.  Tn  this 
country,  whenever  treaties  affect  the  private  rights  of  the 
citizen,  they  must  be  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament 
In  addition  to  notes  and  substantive  treaties,  the  most 
important  documents  in  diplomacy  may  be  considered 
the  msnifestoss,  in  which,  paying  homage  to  public  opinion 
and  the  established  roles  of  diplomacy,  Governments  profess 
to  justify  their  conduct  When  any  vile  act  of  oppression 
or  injustice  is  perpetrated,  it  ia  generally  followed  by  an 
able  manifesto,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  accomphshsd 
diplomatist  is  taxed  to  make  the  deed  appear  just,  rational, 
and  necessary. 

Tho  nature  and  functions  of  the  large  body  of  officers 
who  chiefly  conduct  the  diplomacy  of  the  world  having 
been  described  under  the  heading  Aubassidok,  it  only 
remains  to  notice  the  incidental  circumstance  that  custom 
has  for  some  time  established  the  French  language  as  the 
language  of  diplomacy.  In  the  16th  and  during  a  great 
part  of  the  17th  century,  Latin  was  employed.  In 
Ludlow's  memoin  there  is,  under  the  year  1656,  a  curious 
notice  to  the  effect  that  the  Swedish  ambassador  "  cob. 
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pliinsd  of  the  delays  in  hi*  briaineee,and  that,  when  hedesired 
ton*™  the  aitudt*  of  this  treaty  pot  into  Latin  aecord- 
iu  g  tn  the  custom"  of  treaties,  it  m  fourteen  days  they 
m.ido  him  etc;  for  that  translation,  and  sent  it  to  mm  Mr 
Milto*,  <*  Vimd  man,  to  pat  them  into  Latin,  who,  ha  said 

nrouuuinau  might  publish  the  matter  of  the  article*  u  he 
|ili  land,  and  that  it  uemed  atringe  to  him  there  should  be 
mm  hot  a  blind  man  capable  of  putting  a  few  article!  into 
Latin."  In  turning  over  the  pages  of  tha  great  collection 
of  treaties  by  Dumont  and  Bousset,  one  may  ofaeerre  how 
gradually,  during  tha  ascendency  of  Bichslien,  and  the  enb- 
•squeut   rein  of  Lonia  XIV.,  the   we  of  tha  French 

language  radiates  from 

tiona  of  France  over  tli 

in  propagation  was  originally 

of  that  aniTeraal  French   empire  to   which   Lonia  Aiv. 

seemed  to  he  marching  before  he  encountered  the  combina- 

ticna  of  William  of  Orange.    At  the  present  day  it  can  only 

be  pronounced  a  fortunate  thing  that  diplomatiati  have 

agreed  to  nie  one  language,  and  that  tha  beat  adapted  for 

their  peculiar  function*. 

DIPLOMATICS,  the  science  derived  from  the  study  of 
ancient '  diploma*,  ao  called  from  being  written  on  two 
karet,  at  on  double  tablet*.  The  Bomana  need  the  term 
More  specially  for  the  letter*  of  licence  to  aa*  the  public 
conveyances  provided  at  the  different  stations,  and  gene- 
ally  for  public  grants.  Subsequently  it  attained  a  more 
extended  signification,  and  in  more  modern  timea  haa  been 
a  general  term  for  ancient  imperial  and  ecclesiastical 


act*  and    grants, 
letters,  wilt,  and 


snd  marked  with  peculiarities  varying  with  their  date*  and 
eonotriaa.  With  the  revival  of  literature,  the  importance 
of  *ieh  document*  in  verifying  facts  and  eetabliebing-public 
and  private  righto  lad  to  their  being  brought  together  from 
the  historical  works  and  the  monastic  register*  in  which 
thsy  had  been  copied,  or,  in  rarer  instances,  from  public 
sod  ecclesiastical  archives  where  the  original*  wen  still 
preserved.  Then  arose  question*  of  authenticity,  and 
doubts  of  the  so-called  original*;  disputants  defended  or 
condemned  them  ;  and,  in  order  to  establish  principles  for 
distinguishing  the  genuine  from  the  forged,  treatises  were 
written  on  the  whole  lubject  of  theee  diplomas.  With  a 
view  to  establish  the  credit  of  those  preserved  in  the 
original,  the  Benedictine,  Dom  Habillon,  in  the  year  16B1 
produced  hi*  masterly  work  Dt  re  diplomatic*!,-- Papebroch, 
Ins  Jesuit,  having  already,  in  the  year  1870,  written  his 
PropUaim  antiquarian  circa  veri  at  Join  ducriaun  in 
itiiftit  mcmbranii  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum,  April,  vol.  u. 
In  the  following  eeatary  appeared  the  Jfrwvtatt  Traiti  fa 
SipitmatiqTte,  by  Dom  Toostain  (who,  however,  died  before 


treating  of  the  whole  -subject  of  diplomas,  and  accordingly 
'    j  at  length  into  a  minute   investigation  of   the 
''  lof  writing  proper  to  different 
"—   on   the   subject  of 
the  study  of 

ancient  writing,  now  more  properly  termed  Paliooeapht, 
onder  which  it  wQl  be  separately  treated 

Imperial  decree*  and  privilege*,  public  acta  and  treaties, 
and,  no  doubt,  contracts  between  private  persona,  were  in 
remote  timea  inscribed  on  marble  and  stone,  on  wood  and 
on  metal  The  wonderfully  preserved  monuments  of 
indent  Nineveh  show  tha  prevalent  use  of  sun-burnt 
brick.  In  Egypt  papyru*  wa*  used  from  the  remote*! 
timet.  The  Greek*  and  Bomans  recorded  public  docu- 
ments en  wooden  tablets,  on  stone,  brouie,  lead,  and 
titty.  a*  well  as  on  ravrryrw,  parchment,  and  other  <ub- 


stancea.  TahlateW  wax  arnd  for  letters  and  writings 
of  various  kinds,  but  must  have  been  unsuitable  for  pubuu 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  use  of  rolls  of  lead  and  of  linen. 


as  royal  letters,  petitions,  ci 
and  wills,  of  the  tuna  of  the  Ptolemies,  written  on  papyrus. 
See  Notice*  tt  Extraiit  fat  ManutcriU,  tame  iviii.,  with 
plates.  The  Byzantine  emperors  often,  need  golden  and 
coloured  inks  from  the  6th  to  the  ISth  century. 

We  know  that  archives  were  provided  by  the  Romans  for 
e  preservation  of  their  public  acta;  but  fir*  and  war  bar* 
been  the  great  deetroyera  of  these  document*  ao  precion* 
to  tha  historian.  Suetonius  relates  that  Vespasian  under- 
took to  restore  bom  copies  3000  brazen  tablet?,  containing 
records,  dating;  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  the  republic,  which  bad  been  consumed  when  the 
Capitol  waa  burnt  Original  documents  of  the  nature 
at  diplomat,  written  in  Latin,  are  now  pot  forthcom- 
ing of  an  earlier  period  than  the  flth  century.  Tha 
acta  sm en* ting  from  royal  authority  anterior  to  the 
13th    century    are    almost    exclusively    derived    from 

archive*,   and    consist    of    foundation*    of 

and  grants  of'  property,  privileges,  and 
In  England,  from  the  ]  3th  century  they  are 
systematically  registered  in  the  royal  chancery ;  the  eerie* 
of  roll*  in  which  they  are  written,  under  different  classes, 
>1ete  from  the  reign  of  King  John.  History  is 
greatly  indebted  to  the  care  with  which  religions  house* 
registered  their  title  deeds.  Tram  an  early  time  it  waa 
their  practise  to  copy  thsm  into  volume*,  arranging  them 
generally  under  the  name  of  the  property.  Cfaartulariea 
of  this  character  of  the  10th  century  are  still  extant  The 
chertulary  of  Winchester  Abbey,  compiled  early  in  the 
12th  century,  and  containing  numerous  document*  of  the 
tim*  before  the  Conquest,  i*  in  the  British  Museum. 

Imperial  acts  affecting  the  state  at  large  were  proclaimed 
through  the  governor*  of  province* ;  a*  in  later  times,  in 
England  royal  write  and  ordinances  were  addressed  to  the 
sheriffs  of  the  several  counties.  In  England,  it  would 
when  tha  object  was  to  appeal  to  the'  people,  the 
was  publicly  exhibited.  When  Edward  HI. 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  with 
the'  design  of  overthrowing  his  father?  government,  he 
drew  np  a  manifesto  of  his  purposes,  addressed  to  the 
donna  of  London,  who  exhibited  it  on  the  cross  in  the 

Jsfat.) 

At  all  timea  diplomas  have  been  drawn  very  much  in  set 
forms.  The  Bomans  employed  official  clerks,  {strifes), 
assigning  them  to  the  different  magistrates.  Under  the 
empire  they  are  called  tabdliowt,  end  actus  public  notaries. 
After  the  breaking  np  of  the  Boman  empire,  there  wa*  a 
period  when  the  chanceries  of  the  new  states  ware  imperfectly 
served.  The  notarial  science  waa  partially  lost,  and,  in  tha 
general  neglect  of  learning,  the  composing  a  public  act  or 
private  document  was  a  task  of  difficulty.  In  the  7th 
century  tha  monk  Mareulfui  composed  a  formulary  for 
guidance  in  drawing  up  documents  of  various  kinds.  It 
was  first  published  by  Bignon  in  1613.  In  Migne's  edition, 
Patroloffia  Cur***,  vol  xxxviL,  it  is  accompanied  with 
several  anonymous  compilations  of  the  same  character. 
In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  we  meet  with  works  of  the 
■  same  kind  under  the  title  of  fa  art*  dictaminvm.  A.  very 
interesting  collection  of  precedents  of  royal  warrants,  state 
letters,  papa]  bulls,  and  other  documents,  arranged  under 
many  heads  of  subjects,  wa*  compiled  by  the  English  poet 
Declare,  while  he  wa*  a  clerk  in  the  council  office  at  the 
beginning  of  the  llith  century,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.     We  are  heat  able  to  understand  the  nature  of 


DIPLOMATICS 


•arty  diplomas  by  wwahtog,  the  original!,  (till  extent, 
on  ptprnii  or  parchment,  which  go  back  in  data  to  the 

6th  century.  The  oldest  soma  oMefly  from  Ravenna. 
They  hare  been  commented  on  by  Maffei  in  hi*  Idoria 
diptomaliait  1727,  and  printed  in  full  with  facsimiles 
in  the  Fapiri  diplomatid  of  the  Abbate  Marino-Marini, 

1805.  A  considerable  number  of  the  original  diplomas 
of  the  Merovingian  and  aaccmding  sovereign*  of  France 
have  also  bean  preserved,  and  have  been  published 
in  facsimile  (Letronne,  Diplomat*!  el  Ghartas),  and  in 
letterpress.  England  also  can  boast  of  a  series  of  very 
beautifully  written  royal  charter*  from  the  7th  century. 
The  larger  number  of  them  are  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
an  in  coarse  of  publication  in  facsimile  (Faeiimila  of 
Ancient  Charter;  parts  i.  ii  iil).  Many  original  papal 
bulls,  too,  of  an  earl;  data,  are  still  extant,  in  different 
repositories. 

There  is  a  general  uniformity  in  the  diplomas  of  the 
earlier  timet.  Taking  the  French  aeries  ss  examples,  we 
find  a  regularity  of  formulas  in  the  following  order  :— 

1.  Ad  Invocation,  ss  I*  nomim  domini  TM  Sdlsatorii  tuetrt 
AmOMsM. 

a.  The  nam*  and  style  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  nima  and  till* 
of  th«  person  addressed.  In  th*  8th,  7th,  sad  8th  untunes,  tht 
ilf  Is  of  the  French  kings  wss  In  general  S.  Franeonan  m,  vir 
inltutr;  Pepin  added  Dti  gratia.  Tram  th*  time  of  Louis  le 
Dsboanaln  the  form  wss  TH-Ana  onseaoate  (or  pnaitumU,  (mili- 
tate, or  /Kwid)  prmtdtntia  {cltnuntla,  or  lasssHomHs).  Popes 
called  themselves  simply  bishop  until  the  end  of  the  11th  century, 
whan,  er  only  rarely  before,  they  need  the  tide  Papa.  Gregory  the 
Ureal  (t»0-«01)  introduced  th*  form  term  swu  £*£  Thev 
placed  their  nun*  before  or  after  that  of  toe  penon  addressed 
Indifferently,  befora  the  10th  century  ,v/hen  the  custom  prevailed  to 
give  It  precedence. 

I.  A  preamble,  esnaWng  of  s  moral  or  religious  reflexion,  or  a 
recital  ol  th*  matins  to  the  grant  In  the  earlier  tuns*  th*  metal 
tantiment  ii  expressed  briefly,  as  JUenur  jfait  mtt,  or  Pamu 
iw/emi  euiiiou  tfuftn  ;  but  Later  on  it  il  often  of  great  length  and 
In  inflated  language,  with  admtxtni*  of  bsrbarissd  Greek  woidt 

<L  Tha  nbstancs  of  th*  set  or  donation. 

5.  A  protoctiug  clause,  la  the  nature  of  as  Imprecation  on  enoh 
at  should  innings  the  privilege  granted,  or  ttwarf  th*  object  of  the 
act.  It  is  ant  met  with  in  papal  bulla  of  tha  oth  eentury,  and 
appeal*  in  an  exaggerated  form  in  a  later  tuna,  the  bitterest  onrae* 
being  heaped  on  the  hypothetical  offender  without  measure.  Tha 
papattvpeia  oloaely  followed  in  French  and  English  diplomat  In 
th*  12th  eentnry  it  took  a  milder  form,  a*  in  papal  bulla,  tfutliirgo 
hrmbmm  limit,  4c.  In  tha  10th  and  11th  cantnrfee  the  eommln- 
story  olauee  was  often  placed  after  the  data,  having  sometimes  been 
previously  introduced  into  the  text. 

f.  The  Merovingian  sovereigns  authenticated  their  diplomas  by 
Mi*  addition  of  their  signature.    Ace*  who  were  nnahle  to  write 
The  Carlovingiana  signed 
a  the  tth  en 


._. j. h  century  in 

Germany  and  Italy.  It  ceased  to  be  need  in  Frmneeln  thsltthcen- 
tary.  Th*  clergy  adopted  the  ma  of  the  monogram  tnthellth  and 
lath  centuries  It  is  not  found  in  the  charters  of  English  soveieipis. 
In  th*  earlier  times  the  monogram  was  formed  of  letter*  of  tall  cur- 
rive  ehsraotsr ;  oapi  tali  and  uncials  were  afterwards  more  commonly 
used.  BomerimeB  the  void  rear  was  added.  It  is  possible  that  tha 
monogram  v/ae  in  some  instance*  entered  by  the  hand  of  the  *ov*. 
reign,  for  so  much  i*  indicated  try  th*  words  In  which  It  I*  intndnced, 
but  it  was  usually  sdded  by  the  chancellor  or  scribe.  It  wss  not 
nssd  for  some  kinds  of  documents,  a*  judgments,  decrees,  sad 
mandates-  In  seta  of  th*  Later  Roman  emperon,  the  form  of  sub- 
enription  is  simply  th*  word  Lift,  with  a  cross  prefixed,  ae  In  a 
diploma  of  Valentinian,  printed  by  Maiini,  p.  B4  The  nam*  or 
the  referendary  er  cluui  oellur,  with  the  expression  e/tuUt,  was  in 
Prance,  in  the  earliest  time.  Insetted  before,  subsequently  after, 
th*  *nb*eriptf  on  of  the  monarch.  A  paraph  of  the  word  nilitcripH, 
and  often  nronlan  notes,  .secompsjiied  the  subscriptions.  Some- 
times m  loyal  diplomas,  sad  commonly  in  private  charters,  the 

b.— ._  J  1      EM  — ~~    ^.K^^^^l       ...1.     -^^1^    W  *k. 


word  Mlgmtm,  with  a  cross,  or  followed  by  tvbnrCpri.  The  popes, 
In  their  bulla,  originally  used  th*  form  of  i*s  enlste,  or  Zkm  U 
flies?— 1  asveis.  in  pbee  of  subscription  of  their  aame,  which 
they  applied  only  to  synodal  and  other  pnhlie  acta.  At  the 
b*sjnsog  of  the  Bth  eentnry  they  need  their  monogram.  In  the 
Isfb.  oanrnrythsy  signed  with  their  own  hand.  -In  the  »th  century 
also  began  the  practise  of  (ddlng  the  subscriptions  of  cardinals, 
bat  it  was  not  eeanswnry  followed  until  the  middle  of  the  ltth 
, —  .L.  aJ_, m  jjjj  by  pope*  for  a 


signature,  instead  of  their  names,  u  vonabrtradsl  baDs  In  the  lit* 
eentury.  Kugliah  sing*,  before  the  Conquest,  neither  signed  their 
name  nor  need  a. monogram.  -They  amieu  the  sign  of  the  cross 

In  Trance,  this  followed  the  subscription  and 
of  dating  varied  at  different  tunes,  and 

—  diplomas  of  the  emperon,  the  year  is  not 

,     _  it  example,  an  act  of  Tslentimsnof  abont  eeOs-n. 

ha*  simply  th*  words,  Dot.  ante  idut  Janaarii  Rximwe.  +  LtjL 

yearn,  adding  the  day  of  the  month,  the  place,  and  generally  the 
word/jKciW.  Some  dated  from  epochs  in  their  reign,  ss  Lords  le 
Dsbonnsire  from  Easter  781,  the  day  of  his  coronation  st  Rams ; 
from  September  SIS,  when  he  wee  associated  in  the  Imperial  power ; 
and  from  tha  SSth  of  January  Sis,  the  day  of  his  secession  alter  the 

The  year  of  the  incarnation  waa  seldom  need  by  the 
French  king*  before  tha  end  of  the  Bth  century.  In 
England  it  was  generally  added  to  royal  charters  in  tha 
timet- preceding  the  Conquest,  but,  subsequently  to  the 
death  of  William  the  Conqueror,  waa  Tory  rarely  need  in 
public  or  private  deeda  until  the  13th  century.  The 
English  charters  of  the  early  period  often  added  also  the 
regnal  year  and  papal  indiction.  In  papal  bulls  the  date 
waa  given  by  the  names  of  consuls  from  385  to  646 ;  by 
years  of  the  Greek  emperors  from  S30  to  772 ;  by  years 
of  emperor*  of  the  west  from  602  to  10*7,  and  in  1111 ; 
and  by  yean  of  the  pontificate  as  early  aa  the  year  781, 
bnt  often  still  by  the  year  of  the  emperor,  or  by  both 
together,  eventually  by  the  year  of  the  pontificate  alone. 
The  year  of  the  incarnation  ii  found  in  bull*  ai  early  aa 
the  7th  eentnry,  and  came  into  ordinary  nae  in  968.  Up 
to  1088,  in  the  papal  dominions,  the  year  was  calculated 
from  the  ZGth  of  December;  subsequently  the  Florentine 
and  Piean  years  were  used,  the  former  beginning  threo 
months  after  the  nativity,  tha  other  nine  month*  before 
it.  The  indiction  was  also  added:— from  684  to  1037, 
that  of  Constantinople,  beginning  on  the  1st  of  September; 
afterwards  the  Conatanthmn,  or  Oeaarean,  beginning  on 
tha  25th  of  September,  and  the  Papal,  beginning;  on  tha 
1st  of  January.  These  dates  were  accumulated  principally 
in  the  bulla ;  in  the  briefs  the  year  is  rarely  designated 
from  1086  to  1124,  and  is  always  wanting  from  1124  to 
1187.      (See  Jaffa,  Begata  Pontificum  Rtmumorum.) 

An  additional  security  was  given  to  diplomaa  by  the  seal, 
— the  antiquity  (going  back  to  remotest  egea),  the  form, 
colonr,  aubatanoB,  and  use  of  which  are  treated  of  at  great 
length  in  works  on  diplomatics  (see  Szals).  It  waa  in 
use  by  the  popes  from  the  earliest  time,  and  under  tha 
Merovingian  kings  and  their  successor* ;  but  by  the  great 
feudatories  only  from  the  10th  century.  In  England  it 
it  not  found  during  the  Saxon  period,  saving  in  a  few  in- 
stances in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  nae  ol 
it  came  in  with  the  Conquest  and  became  general  The 
popes'  seals  were  of  lead,  or  in  rare  instances  of  gold,  and 
suspended  to  the  document.  The  precious  material 
waa  introduced  by  Charlemagne,  and  was  freely  employed 
by  the  emperon  of  Constantinople,  who  with  their  prin- 
cipal officers  naed  metal  seals.  In  France,  under  the 
Merovingians,  and  elsewhere  at  the  same  period,  the 
aeal  waa  of  white  wuc,  fixed  "  en  placard,"  or  to  the  enrfaea 
of  the  document.  From  the  10th  century,  it  was  aospended, 
first  by  a  parchment  label,  afterward*  by  cords  of  silk  or 
other  substances.  The  colour  of  the  cords  by  which  papal 
oaUor  were  attached  varies  under  different  pontiff*.  White 
wax,  but  of  various  qualities,  waa  in  use  to  the  13th 
century,  in  which  and  subsequently  it  wss  coloured  chiefly 
yellow,  red,  or  green.  The  quality  of  the  wax,  -the  shape, 
inscription,  the  character  of  the  charge  or 
waa  *ometime»  the  impression  of  an  antique 
a  change  -with  the  progress  of  time  and 
evidence  of  age. 
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Itnglish  charter*  of  tin  Sudd  period  have  form*  la 
man]'  respects  different  from  than  of  foreign  Mpl—M 
Vtriitiom  bm  been  already  noticed,  en,  that  the  king 
■ignod  neither  with  kit  name  nor  with  hk  mflcoBTam,  bat 
only  with  a  ones,  and  that  they  were  dated  horn  thein- 
cnrnatioa  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  the  ebertara 
were  not  drawn  np  by  an  officer  of  the  chancery,  aa 
in  France,  bat  wan  composed  and  written  by  ecclesiastics, 
'whose  services  war*  employed  for  the  occasion.  In 
the  giant  of  the  monaatery  of  Beculver  to  Ohriet  Ohurcb, 
Canterbury,  by  King  Eadred,  in  the  year  8*9,  to  which 
Dunatan,  then  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  one  of  the  king's 
principal  minister*  k  a  witness,  be  state*  that  he  both  drew 
up  the  form  and  wrote  the  dominant  with  hie  own  hand. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  we  find  in  English  ohaitan  before 
the  Oonqoest  a  variety  of  styles  of  writing,  even  in  those 
of  tho  aama  date ;  whereas  on  the  Continent  the  writing  ia 
uniform  in  the  several  atatea.  In  the  absence  of  a 
strictly  official  character,  the  grant  wea  atteated  by  tntme- 
rona  witnsmea,  varying  from  font  or  fivn,  the  more  ordinary 
number  in  the  earlier  tunes,  to  from  30  to  100  ouboe- 
qaently.  For  it  wee  always  an  object  with  the  religion! 
faoooee  in  whose  favour  a  grant  waa  made  to  fortify  ita 


authority  and  i 
ties.      They  i 


benefaction  a  religion*  not  by 
"inviting  the  grantor  to  offer  the  charter  to  God  on  the  altar 
of  their  church  ;  and  they  obtained  the  approval  and  ettss- 
tationa  of  the  members  of  the  court,  or  of  the  council  orar 
which  the  king  might  bo  at  the  time  presiding.  The  names 
which  ere  subscribed  to  the  Engliah  charters  tdd  greatly 


ths  ntemal  feetana  bars  to  be  rt_ 
material,  the  ink,  the  form*  of  abbreviation  and  character 
of  writing,  and  the  seal ;  end  the  properties  and  character- 
ktkn  of  these  cannot  wall  be  learnt  from  written  inetrno- 
tion.  They  ere  treated  of  in  works  on  the  general  subject 
of  pelntograpbr. 

In  tatting  the  suthentldtr  of  diplomu,  mtitanc  wffl  be 
ftumd,  la  sdditlou  to  author*  ilresdy  quoted,  In  the  folloiring 
»•**:-- Qttaon  (rhrtbalsnu),  Ik  tafsrjhu  Hew*  Jr— — 
tbjmMm  Parli  1708-1 W,  I  vol*,  lima;  Huntort,  ZMdipb- 
nwffr  d  Amrtii  vtUpiit ;  lnllquit.  HaL  rudii  wt,  torn,  lit 
HigiiBt,  OtL  da  omUMathmt  tm  la  afrfesufifw,  lfeee,  1708, 
and  Iro,   17*7 ;    Blokes,   Dt  vOipm  liltendvra  mflmiriammIS, 

"      Ualsrfc   bL   Oxen.   17M ;  UuiDo-Jfirini, 

tea,  1M1 ;  ZmVU,  Coin  Djabmmmm  set 

nlammt  dt    DbtomaUfm  CftrMtenu,    in  Mine',   Aryctntdit 
flUafasinHL  IBM  :  ArtUtmit  tBrnmn,  llmmuam  SMrrbum. 

Oortof*  dm  Sail,  ed.  J.  Twatf.  Ark,  tto  IMS;  BiUitttint 

dtVSicU  dm  Ohmlm,   1MB-187S ;  Qlori*,  CWwto  dt  teUt. 

tUtlXfiamotSai,  Ito.,  1870.  (E.  A.  g.j 

DIPPER  Jounr  OonaB  ,(1671-1734),  a  German 
sologLan  nod  alchemiet,  who  aenunsd  aa  an  author  the 
i  Democritu*,"  was  born  at  the  cutis  of 
Darmstadt,  his  father  being*  Lutheran 
ndied  at  Qieesen,  where  he  took  the 
1693.  After  a  short 
to  Stresburg,   where   lie 


Wittenberg  he 
deli  vexed    ketone   on 

He  gained  considerable  popularity, 


is  foreign  tvpeie 
h  the  knguag* 


not  thetlme.    The 


K 


party  conveyed  waa  defined  by  a  minute  description  of 
boundaries,  written  in  Engliah;  and,  aa  the  documents 
dated  and  enn  generally  be  referred  to  special  localit 


sectary,  end  from  that  time  onward*,  k  sometimes  found, 
st  the  top  or  the  bottom,  the  upper  or  lower  helf  of  on 

It  is  often  ths  word  Mr 


words,  or  merely  letters.  It  was  need  when  it 
waa  an  oojeet  that  two  parties  to  a  contract  should  each 
have  a  copy  of  the  deed,  which  accordingly  ana  written  in 
duplicate  on  one  akin ;  the  inscription  waa  written  in  large 
letters  between  the  copies,  and  the  akin  waa  then  divided. 
Ths  line  of  division  was  at  a  later  period  generally  in- 
dented, and  the  document  waa  called  an  indenture.  The 
custom  ana  not  introduced  into  France  until  the  middle  of 
the  11th  century. 

The    practise    of    forging    and    falsifying    diplomas, 

traced  back  to  very  early  times.  The  laws  of  the  Visigoths 
of  the  7th  century  enact  severe  punishments  on  offenders 
of  this  class,  ss  do  the  Gapitidaria  of  Charlemagne.  The 
English  chronicler  Hoveden,  under  the  year  1106,  gives 
an  account  of  wholesale  forgeries  of  papal  buOa  and  briefs 
by  an  agent  of  the  archbishop  of  York.  A  decretal 
of  Innocent  LtL  (1190-1216)  gives  rnlos  for  detect- 
ing fabricated  bulls  (SpU.  i  901,  ed.  Bains.).  It  waa 
so  sasy'to  impose  upon  the  ignorance  of  people,  and 
the  temptation*  to  falsify  were  so  great)  that  we  cannot 
doubt"—    '  ■■■'■     ■"--  --:- "  "-" ■■'■- 


professes  to  give  the  power  to  detect  these  forgeries. 
The  two  concluding  books  of  the  #o**a*  Tmiti  <U 
DipiomaUqm  treat  of  the  subject  at  greet  length,  bnt  the 
ruke  given  for  di* tinguiahiug  the  true  from  the  falsa  doon- 
mant  can  only  be  applied  by  one  who  k  practically  veered 
lotfcestudy.    Inja«atngJudgia<clc«ei»gfea«*dc<T«teal, 


degree  of 
visit   to  1 


r,  owing  to  his 
a  mnrder.     He  had  np  to 


tenant 

of  living,  and  the  at 
him  of  hnving  beeiwioncsmed  in  a  ran 
"-'-  "  B  espoused  ths  csnse  oftlio  ortliodoraa  aguust  me 
.  and  had  justified  hi*  gay  sad  worldly  habita  on 
the  ground  that  he  fntended  to  make  a  practical  protect 
against  piatiarn  j   bnt  in  hi*  two  first  published  works, 


(16SB>,h»  am 
mental  poeitione  of  the  Lutheran  theology,  denying  ths 
inepiretion  of  Scripture,  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrameuta,  and 
titedootrinaof  justification  by  faith.  Ha  held  that  religion 
consisted  nut  in  dogma  bnt  exclusively  in  love  and  self- 
aaorinoa,  ToavcaclperescationhB  waaconiuelledto  wander 
from  place  to  place,  and  he  resided  sunsasiiely  in  various 
towns  of  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  He 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  modiolus  st  Leyden  in  1711. 
From  1603  he  devoted  himself  to  experiments  in  alchemy, 
which  wasted  a  considerable  fortune,  and  he  waa  frequently 
imprisoned  for  debt  He  made  several  valuable  discoveries 
in  chemistry,  9ns  being  Prussian  blue,  and  another  en  oil, 
still  known  as  Dippel's  animal  oil,  which  he  offered  es  s 
panacea,  and  which  has  useful  medininsl  propertiei  of  a 
more  limited  kind  Provoked  by  false  reports  of  hi*  death, 
he  puhliahed  ia  173S  an  intimation  that  he  would  live 
until  1808.  In  aptta  of  Una.  however,  he  died  etBedeburg 
on  the  3Sth  April  1734. 

enjamei  efsnnn  of  DtppeTi  eoTJeMsd  work*  waa  naanahetst 
burg  u  17U.    Ss*  s  eoioewbit  tee  enkgbtle  biography  by 

(Luprio.    1781),  ud  ■  memoir  By  Baeoasr  in  tho 

fnawsstaat  tar  1Mb. 


DIPSOMANIA.     See  Hutu  Drnn*™. 

DD7TEBA  (Aristotle,  from  fc,  double,  and  anon,  wings), 
an  Order  of  the  Infcta,  containing  the  "  flies,"  properly  so 
called,  with  which,  also,  in  epits  of  not  poaeeeiuig  its  chief 
.. •  '     ■—     (naaaVnpartol 
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morphoses,  habits,  or  evident  natural  affinities,  be  separated 
(ram  the  Order  under  consideration)  haw  the  following 
characters : — wings  two,  mesothoratic,  membranous,  mostly 
horizontal  and  transparent,  not  capable  of  being  folded, 
witt  nervnna  centrally  few  and  longitudinally  disposed, 
and  having  a  pair  of  alnleta  at  the  baas ;  raetathoracic 
wings  replaced  by  a  pair  of  haltere*  or  balancers ;  mouth 
antliate  (whence  the  Fabrician  name  A.Miala  for  tho 
Order),  with  a  proboscis  formed  of  the  labium,  inclosing 
modifications  of  other  usual  part*  of  the  month,  except  of 
the  labial  palpi,  which  are  wanting;  tarsi  5-jointed; 
pro  thorax  reduced  to  a  very  small  collar.  They  are  divided 
into  two  section* — the  Obtborhafba.  in  which  the  pnpa 
is  incomplete  (the  details  of  the  future  perfect  insect  being 
visible),  and  the  Cyclorhafha,  in  which  the  pupa  is 
coarctate  (of  a  hard,  uniform  surface,  cylindrical,  rounded 
at  the  extremities).  The  Obtoohhafka  are  again  divided 
into  two  sub-section* — the  tfematoara  (antennas  composed 
of  mors  than  6  joints,  palpi  4-  or  S-jointed),  and  the 
Brackyccra  (antennas  abort,  with  apparently  only  three 
distinct  joints,  palpi  1-  or  S-jointed).  Of  these,  the 
Hematoma  comprise  three  tribe*,  viz.  I — 1,  the  OHgontnra, 
in  which  the  wings  have  very  few  nerves  (fam. 
Caidomj/iida);  2,  the  Euctphala,  in  which  the  larva  has  a 
distinct  head  (fams.  MycefophHida,  Bibionida,  Bhyphidce, 
Stmuladm,  Chironvmides,  Culieidce,  and  PtyeXodida) ;  and 
3,  the  Palyneura,  in  which  the  wings  have  many  veins 
(fam.  Tiptlida).  The  Brackyccra  alio  comprise  three 
tribes,  viz.  : — 1,  the  Cyclacera,  in  which  the  third  joint  of 
the  antenna  is  nnnnlsted  (divided  into  two  group* — a, 
Kotacautlut,  —  fams.  Slratiomyiidt*,  Xylophagido;,  and 
Acanthomerida ;  and  5,  Tanyiloma,  —  fam*.  Tttbanidot 
and  Lrptidtt) ;  2,  the  OrUuxera,  in  which  the  antenna  are 
normal  (divided  into  two  group* — c,  Polijt<ma,-tataa. 
Tftertvldtz  and  Scenopinida ;  and  d,  Proccphala,  —  f  sms. 
Acrocerida,  Bombylixda:,  Ntmutrinidat,  Mydaiidar, 
Atilidaf,  Smpidar,  and  Doliciopodida) ;  and  3,  the 
Aeroptera,  in  which  the  wings  are  pointed  (fam. 
ZoncAopteridat).  The  Cyclobhafha  in  like  manner  are 
divided  into  two  sub-sections — the  Probotcidta,  possessing 
a  proboscis,  and  the  larvss  having  an  oesophageal 
frame :  and  the  Eprdotddta  (also  variously  termed 
Coriacaha  Pwpipara),  in  which  the  proboscis  i*  wanting, 
the  body  leathery,  and  the  lorvre  have  no  oesophageal 
frame.  Of  these,  the  ProbvKidia  comprise  three  tribes, 
viz. : — 1,  the  Hypoccra,  in  which  the  antennm.are  inserted 

?uite  close  to  tho  month  (fam.  Pkoridor) ;  9, 
'leudaneura,  in  which  the  wing*  have  a  falae  longitudinal 
veinlet  (fam.  SyrpAida) ;  and  3,  the  Evmyiida,  or  type 
flies  (Fams.  Pipvncidid.t,  Platypciida,  Conopida,  Muactda, 
and  (Ettrula).  The  Epn&airidca  comprise  three  families, 
nil  parasitic, — the  HippohoKida,  Jfytteribiida,  and 
Streliida,  the  tatter  a  very  limited  and  aberrant  group 
stated  to  be  oviparous,  and  having  the  wings  distinct 
and  well  veined,  unlike  tho  Nyderilnidtr. 

The  suborder  Apkaaiptera  consists  of  two  families  only, 
tho  Ptilieidaf  and  Platypsyllidm  (the  latter  so  peculiar  in 
structure  a*  to  have  been  claimed  lor  the  CnUopttra).  It* 
member*  are  parasitic,  entirely  coriaceous,  much  compressed 
or  flattened,  end  destitute  of  wings  or  balancers,  these  organs 
being  represented  by  more  or  less  obsolete  leathery  plates  ; 
they  have  3-  or  t-jointed  antenna),  4-joinUd  maxillary  and 
3-jointed  labial  palpi,  and  S-jointed  tarsi  The  larvss  of 
such  of  them  a*  are  known  are  vermiform,  and  the  pop*} 
inactive,  incomplete*  If  not  considered  a*  a  sab-order, 
those  two  families  would  apparently  have  to  be  placed 
at  the  bead  of  the  Eucephalous  Nematottra, — in  that 
case,  of  course,  deranging  the  characters  given  for  that 
tribe. 
Otbtr  families  of  the  Dipttra  have  been  proposed,  but 


existing! 
with It* 


eed  not  be  hers -noticed,  being  u  yet  loareery  established, 

r  merely  entitled  to  the  rank  of  anb-fomilies  (the  Mmcidm 
especially  comprising  many  of  the  latter). 

The  Dipttra,  in  number  of  species  and  individuals  (very 
sny  having  swarming  propensities),  have  been  considered 
to  bo  the  order  of  animated  beings  most  diffused  over  the 
globe;  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  seem  alike 
indifferent  to  them.  They  have  long  been  known  to 
abound  in  very  high  latitudes;  and,  among  the  insect* 
brought  bock  by  Captain  Fcildon,  tho  naturalist  attached 
to  Sir  George  Nora's  Arctic  expedition,  were  Dipterous 
species  of  apparently  the  most'  feeble  organism.  The  Bev. 
A.  E.  Eaton,  attached  a*  naturalist  to  the  lata  "  Transit  of 
Venn*  "  expedition,  discovered  also,  on  the  desolate  shore* 
of  Kergnslen's  Island,  Dipttra  of  a  degraded  type  suitable 
to  the  climatic  peculiarities  of  the  locality.  Tropical 
countries  naturally  furnish  the  most  developed  and  in 
some  cases  extraordinary  forms, — the  genera  Pangania, 
Rhopatomtra,  Achiat,  Dxoptit,  and  Elaphomyiu,  and  various 
Acroctrida  (even  in  temperate  regions)  abounding  in 
instances  of  exaggerated  and  apparently  unnatural  struc- 
ture. To  a  geographical  distribution  of  the  widest  extent, 
the  flies  add  a  range  of  habits  of  the  most  diversified 
nature;  they  are  both  animal  and  vegetable  feeders,  an 
enormous  number  of  their  specie*  acting  as  scavengers  in 
consuming  putrescent  or  decomposing  matter  of  both 
kinds.  The  phytophagous  species  ora  attached  to  various 
parte  of  the  plant,  dead  or  alive ;  and  the  carnivorous  in 
like  manner  feed  on  dead  or  living  flesh,  many  being 
parasitic  on  living  animals  of  various  classes  (even  Rcptilia, 
U  a  fly  i*  parasitic  upon  frogs  in  Australia),  and  mora 
especially  upon  other  insects,  including  Hymmeptiira,  of 
which  they  frequently  simulate  the  external  facta*.  No 
filiation  can  be  made  to  the  number  of 
the  Dipttra  are  not  collected  or  examined 
assiduity  as  the  more  attractive  orders. 
Schirter,  however,  in  1668,  stated  the  number  then 
recorded  to  be  no  less  than  20,800,  to  which  a  considerable 
annual  increase  is  being  made  (t-g.,  550  specie*  in  1809, 
and  230  in  1875) ;  and  more  than  4000  different  genera 
have  bean  found  necessary  for  their  reception.  Those 
mart  be  nevertheless  taken  as  vastly  below  the  mark  of 
existent  species.  No  catalogue  of  the  British  specie*  has 
recently  been  made ;  Weetwood,  in  1840,  enumerated 
about  2350. 

Considered  in  relation  to  man,  there  would  seem  to  be 
sufficient  reason  for  placing  this  apparently  feeble  order  at 
the  head  of  our.  insect  enemies.  Allowing  for  the  good 
effected  by  the  clearing  away  of  animal  and  vegetable 
imparities  by  many  species,  and  for  the  indirect  advantage 
caused  rjy  the  known  instances  of  a  few  others  assisting  in 
the  fecundation  of  plant*,  there  remains  a  long  list  of 
direct  injuries  effected  by  Dipttra,  Without  laying  undue 
stress  upon  the  formation  of  galls  and  other  vegetable 
deteriorations  caused  by  many  species,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  destruction  of  grats-land*  by  the  larva  of 
the  crane-fly,  or  "  Daddy  Long-Legs  "  {Tipvla  oleracta), 
of  olive-crop*  by  Dacai,  of  oranges  by  Ctratitit,  of  various 
culinary  plants  by  Plila,  Tephritii,  Anthomyia,  Phytomyxa, 
DroiophUa,  sec.,  and  of  wheat  and  other  crop*  by  the 
"  Hessian  fly,"  Otcinii,  and  Chloropi,  are  of  very  serious 
consequence.  Our  domestic  animals,  moreover,  suffer  from 
the  bot-flies  ((Edrya,  Gatttrophiiut,  and  Cephtnemyia),  th* 
tick  (Mtiephagm),  gad-flies  (Tabanui,  Sitmatopoia, 
Gkrympt,  and  Shmaxyt,  many  of  which  attack  man  him- 
self), and  last,  and  most  dreaded,  the  African  "  Zimb," 
or  "  Tsetse,"  Gloanta  moriitaxt,  which  is  of  sufficient 
power  to  close  the  exploration  of  a  region  in  which  it 
occurs.  Kor  is  man  himself  spared;  the  petty  incon- 
venienco*  of  wasted  food,  broken  rest,  and  slight  personal 
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n  temperate  HooM  from 

i,  Ac,  and  the  poresitlo  specie*, 
re  eggravotod  is  both  winner  and  mora  boreal  countries 
to  a  Mm  extent,  and  have  oven  been  found  prejudicial 
to  life.  The™  in  many  recorded  instances  of  th*  limt 
of  JiifUra  feeding  upon  tha  human  intestinal  canal,  and 
of  specie*  (dubiously  referred  to  <Ettnu)  attacking  man ; 
29  also  of  laataawmo  coses  of  individual*  being  eaten 
alive  by  toe  Umt  of  flies,  developed  in  food  aacratod  about 
the  persons  of  beggars.  Various  cose*  have;  moreorer, 
recently  been  noted  of  the  diffusion  of  tha  germs  of  disease 
byflias;  andinstoneesof  death  from  treniferenco  of  pntrid 
animal  matter  in  New  Caledonia  bits  (1*0  been  recorded. 
One  of  the  Mtua&B,  Lidlia  ipmaawenu;  ia  known  to 


>  human  Ufa  among 
i  egp  in  tha  month 


French  convict*  in  Cayenne,  laying 
or  nostrils  dating  sleep ;  and 
much  diaaare  and  death  in  mai 
BohHew,  by  a  similar  action  of  another  of  tha  aim* 
family,  Sarcop/iila  vaklfarti,  has  recently  been  given  by 
Portdnnoky,  a  Banian  naturalist  It  w  perhaps  super- 
fluous to  apoak  of  moounitOBS,  too  well  known  since  the 
Biblical  "plague  of  flies;"  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  corresponding  plogne  of  sand-Hies,  Simirtivn,  so  well 
known  tp  affect  the  eye*  of  anfferen  from  ophthalmia  in 
Egypt,  has  mode  its  appearance  in  the  desert*  of  West 
Australia,  where  the  lost  exploring  expedition  of  Mi  Ernest 
Giles  suffered  severely  from  it. 

The  antiquity  of  the  fly  is  scarcely  more  than  historical 
Very  few  fossil  species  are.  known  (6  only  being  recorded 
from  the  Salenkbfen  1'  hognphia  Oolite) ;  ■  bat  the  mora 
recent  "  flies  in  unbcr  "  are  so  constantly  found  that  the 
expression  has  becomo  a  common  proverb.  (a.  c  «.) 

DIPTYCH,  a  double  tablet  made  with  a  hinge  to  open 
and  shut.     Diptycha  were  used  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  for  sending  letters — "mainly  love   letter*,"  says 
Ficciolati,  quoting  the  scholiast  to  Juvenal  ix.  SB,  whose 
note  does  not,  however,  aaam.  to  imply  as  much.     The 
consuls  and  qrtaator*  used,  on  assuming  office,  to  send 
diptycha  containing  their  namea  and  portrait*  to  their 
fiienda.     Ths  exterior  of  the  leaves  wai  often  ornamented 
with  other  paintings.     The  tablets  were  made,  the  more 
ordinary  kind  of  boxwood  or  maple,  the  richer  sort  of  cedar, 
of  ivory,  of  silver,  and  sometimes  even  of  gold.    They  were 
very  frequently  sent  by  friends  to  each  other  as  presents  at 
the  beginning  of  a  now  year.     The  early  Christians  used 
tablets  thus  made  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship.    And 
Cardinal  Noris  {Dimrtat.  d*  Bid.  Synod.)  expends  mi   ' 
learning  in    allowing,  what  is  vary    evident,  that 
Christian*  adopted  the  use  of  them  from  that  of  the  c 
solar  diptycha.    They  were  placed  on  the  "ambonat," — 
pnlpita,  or  reading  desks,  which  may  still  be  seen 
ancient    basilicas    at    the  west    end    of    the    choir    or 
presbytery ;  and  from  tbem  were  read  to  tho  oongregeti 
ot  the  faithful  the  namea  of  the  celebrating  priest*,  of  those 
who   occupied  the  inperior  positions  in    t*~ "    "    ' 
hierarchy,  of  tha  saint*,  martyrs,  and  eonfe 
process  of  time,  also  of  thus*- who  had  died  in  the  fuitn. 
It  ia  the  diptych*  that  ore  referred  to  by  the  early  Christian 
writer*  under tlie  names  of  "mystic  tablet*,"  "  anniversary 

books,'  "  matricolnt ic.o  registers  "  of  the  church,  and 

times  "book*  of  tbs'living,"  or  "book*  of  lit*." 
word  is  also  occasionally  found  need  in  other  senses,  t.g.  for 
the  priest's  vestment,  which  was  usually  folded  in  two  (sea 
Dueangu,  ad  sue.)  When  it  became  customary  to  write 
in  tb*  diptych*  names  so  nnmorout  a*  these  of  the  different 
classes  of  persons  above  mentioned,  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood that  it  cocaine  impossible  to  inscribe  tbem  on  two 
tablet*  of  convenient  sire.  Hence  the  diptych*  became 
triptych*,  ia,  consisting  of  three  mob.  oepjoined  tablet*. 


Bat,  though  triptych*  an  oft**  spoken  of  in  th*  art* 
language  of  a  later  time,  these  were  by  the  early  church 
writers  still  colled  diptycis  ;  and  continued  to  be  ao  called, 
even  whan  many  leave*,  probably  of  parchment  in  some 
cases,  though  more  frequently  of  wood,  were  introduced 
between  th*  two  original  fold*  of  the  diptych,  thus  forming 
veritable  book.  The  inscription  on  the  diptych*  of  death* 
ad  baptisms,  naturally  led  to  the  insertion  of  datit,  and 
th*  diptycha  nem  thus  to  have  grown  into  calendars,  and 
to. have  baan  th*  germ  from  which  necrologies  lists  of 
saints,  and  almanora  have  been  developed.  Much  doubt 
exists  h  to  th*  time  when  the  use  of  diptycha  to  read  from 
died  oat  in  tha  church.  The  boat  opinion  seems  to  bo  that 
their  use  lasted  to  about  ths  and  of  the  8th  century.  The 
outside*  of  th*  diptych  folds  being  often  vary  richly 
nantad,  their  preservation  was  carefully  attended  to, 
even  those  which  were  ornamented  with  profane 
paintings  or  carvings  were  often  to  be  found  in  use  in  the 
primitive  churches.  This  ornamentation  caused  the 
diptych*  to  be  exhibited  to  th*  congregation,  and  used  as 
adornment*  for  the  altar.  And  in  this  position,  by  a 
natural  puma*  of  development,  the  ornamentation  became 
the  main  end  and  object  of  the  thing  itself.  Th*  best 
pointers  of  the  time  employed  their  talents  in  painting 
thorn — generally  in  the  formuf  triptych*,  and  on  both  side* 
of  th*  folding  doors,  *o  that  the  triptych  when  closed 
showed  two  subjects,  often  the  portrait*  of  the  donor  and 
his  wife,  and  when  open  throe  painting* ; — hence  the  very 
large  number  of  diptycha  and  triptych*  which  are  found  in 

Be*  Bingham,  Orig.  Halo.,  lib.  xv.  eh.  IS,  see.  IS,  and  lloronl, 
XrndUm  OariM-ietUtiiHtia. 

DiBCE,  in  Greek  legend,  the  personification  of  a 
fountain  (and  stream)  at  Thebes,  from  the  water  of  which 
Hercules  derived  pert  of  his  strength,  and  which  wo* 
usually  identified  with  the  fountain  of  Are*  in  the  legend 
of  Cadmus.  Besides,  the  fountain  waa  the  grave  of  Dirco, 
at  which  sacrifices  for  the  dead  and  other  rites  were  per- 
formed. According  to  the  legend,  Dircs,  tho  wife  of 
Lycos,  king  of  Thebes,  had  sorely  persecuted  Antiope,  who 


Mount  Cithajron,  where  her  t< 
and  Zetbn*  were  being  brought  up  by  *  herdsman 
us  of  their  parentage.  Mother  and  sons  met, 
bnt  had  not  recognized  each  other,  till  Diree,  who  had 
coma  to  the  hill  for  a  Dionysiea  ceremony,  proposed  that 
Amphion  and  Zethns  should  tie  Antiope  to  the  hams  of  a 
wild  bull  to  be  dragged  to  death.  They  were  about  to  do 
this  whan  tho  herdsman  announced  their  relationship,  and 
they  then  tied  Dine  to  the  bull  instead.  She  was  dragged 
by  it  over  the  hill  to  the  fountain  into  which  she  was  trans- 
formed. 

DIKSCHAU,  in  Polish  Sacwo,  a  town  of  Frame,  in 
the  government  of  Dantric  and  district  of  Stargard,  on  tha 
left  bank  of  the  Yiitula,  at  a  railmy  junction  about  twenty 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Dantxia.  Besides  dealing  in  wx>d  and 
cattle,  it  displays  considerable  industrial  activity  in  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implement*,  iron  and  tin  wares, 
and  cement ;  bnt  its  principal  claim  to  attention  is  the 
lattice-work  Iron  bridge,  thrown  across  the  river  ia  1850- 
1867,  which,  with  its  total  length  of  2726  feet  and  it*  six 
•pan*  of  410  feet  each,  is  a  noble  testimony  to  the 
engiueeriiie  skill  of  Lentxe  and  Schinx,  and  affords  a  passage 
for  the  railway  between  Konigeberg  and  Berlin,  for  two 
ordinary  carriage  road*,  and  two  sideways  for  foot  passen- 
gers. Unfortunately,  a*  it  lies  only  about  12  feet  above 
the  highest  level  attained  by  tho  river,  and  there  is  no 
opening  for  the  passage  of  ships,  it  is  necessary  in  passing 
under  it  to  remove  or  drop  the  masts.  J.  Forster,  the 
traveller,  woe  bom  at  Dirschoa  in  1729.  Population 
ia  1875,  9737. . 
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DISCUS,  a  quo!!,  or  circular  plate  of  (tone  or  metal,  10 
or  12  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  need  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Bomana  for  throwing  to  a  distance  as  a 
gymnastic  exercise.  Sometimes  •  kind  of  quoit  of  a 
spherical  form  was  nsod  for  the  same  purpose;  and  through 
•  hole  in  it*  centre  a  thong  was  passed,  to  assist  the  player 
inthrowingit.  6tatius,in 7fee.,vL 616-721, fully  explains 
the  manner  in  which  tile  discus  was  used.  In  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a  copy  of  a  famous  statue  bj  Myron  of  a 
discobolus  in  the  act  or  throwing  the  discus, 

DISINFECTANTS  are  agents  or  substances  employed 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  or  infection!  disease. 
Recant  investigations  all  tend  to  demonstrate  that  the 
efficiency  Of  any  disinfectant  is  due  to  its  power  of  destroy- 
ing, or  of  rendering  inert,  specific  poisons  or  disease  germs 
which  possess  in  themselves  an  independent  existence ;  and 
which,  when  introduced  into  the  animal  system,  under 
favourable  conditions,  increase  and  multiply,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  phenomena  of  special  diseases.  Therefore, 
entueptio 
pnfasfaotb 


la  of  special 
antiseptic  substances  generally,  which  check  or  stop 
putrefactive  decay  in  organic  compounds,  by  preventing 
the  growth  of  those  minute   organisms   which  produce 


putrefaction,  are,  on  that  account,  disinfectants.  So  also 
the  deodorizers,  which  act  by  oxidising  or.  otherwise 
changing  the  chemical  constitution  of  volatile  substances 
fUaaemmriad  in  the1  air,  or  which  prevent  noxious  exhala- 
tions from  organic  substances,  are  in  virtus  of  these 
Eiperties  effective  disinfectants  in  certain  diseases.  A 
owlcdge  of  the  value  of  disinfectants,  and  the  use  of 
■6ms  of  the  most  valuable  agents,  can  be  traced  to  very 
remote  times  ;  and  much  of  the  Levities!  law  of  cleansing, 
as  well  as  the  origin  of  numerous  heathen  ceremonial 
practices,  an  clearly  based  on  a  perception  of  the  value  of 
disinfection.  The  means  of  disinfection,  and  the  substances 
employed,  are  very  numerous,  as  are  the  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  disease  and  contagion  they  are  designed  to  meet. 
Nature,  in  the  oxidizing  influence  of  freely  circulating 
atmosph  erio  air,  in  the  purifying  effect  of  water,  and  in  the 
powerful  deodorizing  properties  of  common  earth,  has  pro- 
Tided  the  most  potent  ever-present  and  acting  disinfecting 
media.  Of  the  artinriel  disinf ectanta  employed  oravaileble 
three  classes  may  be  recognized; — 1st,  volatile  or  vaporbabla 
substances,  which  attack  impurities  in  the  sir ;  2d,  chemi- 
cal agents  for  acting  on  the  diseased  body  or  on  the  infec- 
tions discharges  therefrom ;  and  Sd,  the  physical  agencies 
of  heat  and  cold.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  destruction 
of  the  contaginm  fa  effected  by  the  formation  of  new 
chemical  compounds  by  oxidation,  deoiidatioti,  or  other 
reaction,  and  in  others  the  conditions  favourable  to  life  are 
removed  or  life  ia  destroyed  by  high  temperature.  Of  the 
first  clan — aerial  disinfectants — those  moot  employed  are 
the  gaseous  sulphurous  anhydride,  the  fumes  of  nitroue  acid 
and  other  acid  substances,  including  vaporized  carbolic  acid, 
with  chlorine  gee  and  the  vapours  of  bromine  and  iodine. 
The  usa  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  obtained  by  burning  sul- 
phur, ia  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  still  is  unequalled  as  a 
disinfectant  of  air  on  account  both  of  its 


general  efficacy.  Camphor  and  some  volatile  oils  have  also 
been  employed  as  air  disinfectants,  but  their  virtues  lie 
chiefly  in  masking,  not  destroying,  noxious  effluvia.  In 
the  3d  class— non-gaseous  dunnfecting  compounds — all  the 
numerous  antiseptic  substances  mar  be  reckoned ;  but  the 
substances  principally  employed  in  practice  are  oxidizing 
agents,  as  potassicmanganates  and  permanganates  (Condy's 
fluid),  and  eolations  of  the  ac-called  chlorides  of  lime,  soda, 
and  potash,  with  the  chlorides  of  alumininm  and  zinc, 
soluble  sulphates  and  sulphites,  solutions  of  sulphurous 
acid,  and  the  tar  products— carbolic,  cresylic,  and  salicylic 
acids.  Dr  J.  Dougall  of  Glasgow  found  the  following  sub- 
•tswosa  Ibe  most  powerful  in  destroying  minute  forms  of 


life  j — sulphate  of  copper,  chloride  of  alumininm,  chromia 
acid  and  bichromate  of  potassium,  bichloride  of  mercury, 
benzoic  acid,  brumal  hydrate,  chloral  hydrate,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  alum,  bydroehlorata  of  strychnia,  ferrous  sulphate, 
arsenious  acid,  and  picric  arid.  Of  the  physical  agents 
heat  and  cold,  the  latter,  though  a  powerful  natural  disin- 
fectant, is  not  practically  available  by  artificial  means; 
heat  is  npower  chiefly  relied  on  for  purifying  and  disinfect- 
ing clothes,  bedding,  and  textile  substances  generally. 
Different  degrees  of  temperature  are  required  for  the 
destruction  of  the  virus  of  various  diseases;  but  as  clothing, 
Ac,  can  be  exposed  to  a  heat  of  about  260*  Fahr.  without 
injury,  provision  is  made  for  submitting  article*  to  nearly 
that  temperature.  For  the  thorough  disinf  action  of  a  sick- 
room the  employment  of  all  three  chutes  of  dieinfectanta, 
for  purifying,  the  air,  for  destroying  the  vims  at  its  point  of 
origin,  and  for  cleansing  clothing,  Ac,  may  be  required. 

DISLOCATION.  This  term  is  applied  in  surgery  to 
the  displacement  from  each  other  of  the  cartilaginous  or 
articular  surfacea  of  the  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of 
a  joint  In  a  normal  joint  these,  surfaces  are  in  contact  and 
held  together  by  ligaments  and  muscles  ;  in  a  dislocated 
joint  they  are  separated  more  or  less  completely — in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  by  external  violence ;  in  soma 
■"-"—■—_  however,  by  powerful  muscular  exertion.  The 
ease  with  which  a  joint  ia  dislocated  varies  with  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  joint  and  with  the  position  in  which  tha 
joint  is  when  the  force  is  applied.  The  relative  frequency 
of  fracture  and  dislocation  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
bones  above  and  below  the  joint  relatively  to  the  strength 
of  the  joint  These  points  may  be  illustrated  by  examples 
from  the  joints  of  the  aim  and  leg,  because,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  the  joint  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
skull,  it  ia  in  these  situations  that  dislocation  is  molt  fre- 

ritly  observed.  The  strength  of  the  different  joints  in 
body  is  dependent  on  either  ligament,  muscle,  or  the 
shape  of  the  bones.  In  the  hip,  for  instance,  all  three 
sources  of  strength  are  present ;  therefore,  considering  tha 
great  leverage  of  the  long  thigh  bone,  the  hip  ia  rarely 
dislocated.  The  shoulder,  in  order  to  allow  of  extensive 
movement,  has  no  osseous  or  ligamentous  strength ;  its 
strength  is  muscular,  therefore  it  ia  frequently  dislocated, 
because  the  muscular  strength  varies  in  power,  the  muscles 
may  be  relaxed)  the  person  is  unprepared,  and  dislocation 
occurs;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  muscles  are  tense,  and  the 
patient  is  prepared  for  the  attain,  then  the  result  will  be 
either  a  sprain  of  the  joint  or  a  fracture  of  one  of  the 
adjoining  bones.  The  wrist  and  ankle  are  rarely  dislocated ; 
in  the  wrist  the  radius  gives  way,  iu  the  ankle  the  fibula, 
these  bones  being  relatively  weaker  than  the  respective 
joints.  The  wrist  owes  its  strength  to  ligament,  the  snklo 
to  the  shape  of  the  bones.  The  elbow  is  osseous!?  strong, 
but  this  strength  necessarily  varies  with  the  position  of  the 
arm.  The  symptoms  of  a  dislocation  are  distortion  and 
limited  movement,  with  absence  of  the  grating  sensation 
felt  in  fracture  when  the  extremities  of  a  broken  bone 
are  rubbed  together.  The  treatment  consists  in  reducing 
the  dislocation.  The  sooner  this  is  done  the  better 
— the  longer  the  delay  the  more  difficult  it  becomes 
to  remedy  the  displacement.  After  a  variable  period, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  joint  and  the  age  of  the 
person,  it  may  be  impossible  to  replace  the  bones.  The 
result  will  be  a  more  or  less  useless  joint.  The  administra- 
tion of  chloroform,  by  relaxing  the  muscles,  greatly  assists 
the  operation  of  reduction.  The  length  of  time  that  a 
joint  has  to  be  kept  quiet  after  it  has  been  restored  to  its 
normal  shape  depends  on  its  form ;  if  osseously  strong,  than 
early  movement  ia  allowable,  as  in  the  elbow  joint;  if 


osseously  weak,  then  early  movement  is  unjustifiable.   Mora 
especially  is  this  the  case  when,  associate!  *>*■  osstxrw 


wakm,  the  strength  of  the  Joint  1*  HgnuotOM,  m  1b 
flu  sterno-clavicular  end  superior  redio-nlnar  lftimjitiwii 
In  such  joints  the  bone*  mot  he  kept  in  accurate  portion 
and  at  rat  for  •  lengthened  period;  if  moranent  ia 
allowed  »oon  after  tha  accident  the  bona  will  again  alip  oat 

DISMAL  SW&MP,  the  nana  given  to  two  extensive 
■ttetehe*  of  DOtaat  on  tha  western  seaboard  of  North 
America.  Tha  larger  of  the  two,  distinguished  aa  tha 
Gnat  Dismal,  lies  in  the  peninsula  between  the  Jsmes 
River  on  the  north  and  Albemarle  Sound  on  tha  south, 
and  thna  belong!  partly  to  Virginia  and  partly  to  North 
Ciroliiia.  Its  length  from  north  to  aonth  ia  about  40 
muss  and  ita  breadth  about  SS.  The  greater  put  of  the 
uea  ia  covered  with  e  thick  stratum  of  spongy  vegetable 
•aQ,  without  any  mixture  of  earthy  particles,  which  at  once 
rapports  and  ia  augmented  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
aquatic  plana,  brushwood,  and  timber.  The  prevailing 
treat  are  cypress,  juniper,  and  white  cedar,  and  on  the 
higher  ridges  oak  and  beech.  By  a  enriona  arrangement, 
minutely  deacribod  by  Sir  Charlee  Lynll  in  hia  TranU  u> 
Sartk  America,  the  surface  of  the  awamp  ia  actually  higher, 
ia  eonie  parts  by  aa  mnch  aa  13  feel,  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  country';  to  that,  except  on  the  western  aide, 
than  it  receives  e  few  email  streams,  tha  wmtara  flow 
outwards.  The  centra  ia  occupied  by  Drununond'a  Lake, 
an  oral  beam  about  6  milei  long  and  3  wide,  with 
perpendicular  banka  and  an  extreme  depth  of  10  feet;  the 
water  ia  clear  and  abound!  with  fish.  Tha  awamp  has  long 
I uruuhad  large  suppliss  of  timber,  much  of  which  haa  bean 
obtained  by  excavation  from  the  peaty  soil  in  which  it  was 
preserved.  The  transit  is  facilitated,  by  means  of  cecals, 
of  which  the  two  most  Important  are  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  uniting  the  weatarn  branch  of  Elizabeth  river  with 
the  Pasquotank,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal, 
connecting  the  eastern  branch  of  Elisabeth  river  with 
Csnituek  Sound.  The  former  ia  flanked  by  ■  stage  road, 
which  terminates  in  tha  aonth  at  Elisabeth  City,  and  b  the 
north  at  Norfolk.  Two  lines  of  railway  pern  through  the 
outskirts  of  the  Virginian  portion  of  tha  awamp, 

Tha  Little  Diamal  is  of  much  lass  Importance.  It  lie*  in 
North  Carolina,  in  the  peninsula  batwssn  Albemarle  Sound 
and  Pamlico  Sound ;  and  in  tha  days  when  slavery  was 
•till  legal,  it  was  a  noted  harbour  of  runaway  negroes. 

DISPENSATION  ia  a  term  used  by  the  canonists  to 
■unify  an  act  of  jurisdiction  by  which  the  rigour  of  the 
general  law  ia  relaxed  in  a  particular  case.  Regarded  from 
this  point  of  view  a  dispensation  is  considered  by  the 
canonists  not  to.  be  an  exception  to,  bnt  a  complement  of, 
the  law,  and  it  it  granted  with  discretion  in  caaas  when 
the  law  would  otherwise  work  injustice.  "  Fait  diapeneatio 
invent*,  nt  ssaet  pan  distributive)  justitue."  The  exercise 
of  this  jurisdiction  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Christian 
church,  was  vested  in  respect  of  minor  matters  in  the 
bishops,  and  in  more  important  matters  in  the  provincial 
councils ;  but  by'  degrees  this  Utter  jurisdiction  eame  to  be 
exorcised  by  tha  patriarchs  exclusively,  and  ultimately,  in 
the  eaas  of  tba  Western  Church,  by  the  Pope  alone, 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  bad  acquired  for  the  Holy  See  supremo  authority 
iii  all  the  mora  important  natters  of  dispensation.  It  was 
one  object  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  by  the  statute 
"concerning  Peter  Pence  and  Dispensations *  (33  Henry 
Tin.  c.  31),  to  divest  the  Pope  of  the  exercise  of 
any  powers  of  dispensation  within  the  realm  of  Tfrigland, 
by  forbidding  the  king  and  his  subjects  ' 
or  to  the  Holy  Sea  for  any  " 


the  Holy  _ 

v  rested  the  power  of  granting  i    . 

had  been  hitherto  obtained  from  the  sea  of  Boms,  in  the 
liwarnnteopal  set  of  Cenkrt^-^nbjoct,  however,  to  r" 
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limitation  thai  thaw  should  be  only  granted  for  such  cantos 
aa  ware  not  contrary  or  repugnant  to  Holy  Scripture  or  to 
the  law*  of  the  realm,  tad  for  this  purpose. the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  empowered  to  constitute  a  sufficient 
and  a  clerk  who  should  w 


eh  dispensations.  Tha  representative  of  the  clerk  so 
appointed  by  the  archbishop  is  the  registrar  of  tha  office 
of  faculties,  over  which  tha  matter  of  tha  faculties 
presides,  aa  the  archbishop's  commissary.  The  matters  for 
which  dispensations  wen  accustomed  to  be  granted  from 
the  offloe  of  faculties,  in  the  reign  of  Honry  YIIL,  have 
almost  all  become  obsolete,  or  bare  been  withdrawn  from 
the  cognisance  of  the  master  of  the  faculties}  and  tha 
special  authority  of  hia  ooort  in  the  present  day  consists  in 
the  grant  of  special  licences  for  marriage*,  which  are 
valid  in  both  the  provinces  of.  Canterbury  and  of  York,  and 
the  right  of  granting  which  has  been  preserved  to  tha 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  all  subsequent  marriage  Acta. 
""  '  1  licences  are  aimply  diapensationa   for  tha 

of  marriage  at  other  times  and  in  other  places 
than  those  to  which  marriage  ia  restricted  by  the  nnyim 
canons  or  by  the  statute  law  of  the  realm. 

DTSBAELL  Isaao  (1 766-18*6),  waa  bom  at  Enfield  in 
Hay  1768.  He  belonged  to  a  Jewish  family  which, 
having  been  driven  by  the  Inquisition  from  Spain,  toward* 
the  end  of  the  16th  century,  settled  m  merchants  at 
Venue,  and  assumed  the  name  which  has  become  famous. 
In  17*8  hia  father,  then  only  about  eighteen  yean  of  age, 
removed  to  England,  where,  before  passing  the  prime  of 
life,  he  amassed  a  oompstent  fortune,  and  retired  from 
business.  Both  he  and  his  wife  gradually  dropped  con- 
nection with  their  co-religionists,  with  whom  their  son  never 
appears  to  have  aatociatcd  himself. 

The  strongly  marked  characteristics  which  determined 
lyisrssli's  cesser  were  displayed  to  a  singular  degree  even  ia 
his  boyhood.  He  spent  his  time  over  books,  and  in  long 
day-dreama,  and  evinced  the  strangest  distaste  for  business 
and  all  the  more  bustling  pursuits  of  life.  These  tdiosyn- 
recies  met  with  no  sympathy  from  either  of  his  parents, 
boae  ambitious  plana  for  his  future  career  they  threatened 
3  disappoint.  At  length,  when  he  waa  about  fourteen,  in 
the  hope  of  changing  the  bent  of  his  mind,  his  father  sent 
him  to  school  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  remained  four  or 
ream.  Here  in, the  principal's  library,  and  under  the 
principal's  inflnencs,  he  studied 'Beyle  end  Voltaire,  and 
became  an  ardent  disciple  of  Boossesn.  Hera  also  he  wrote 
long  poem  against  commerce,  which  be  produced  as  an 
[position  of  bis  opinions  when,  on  his  return  to  England, 
is  father  divulged  his  jntentkm  of  placing  him  in  a  com- 
mercial house  at  Bordeaux.  Against  such  a  destiny  his 
mind  strongly  revolted ;  and,  in  this  extremity,  it  was 
natural  that  be  should  eagerly  seek  the  sympathy  and 
counsel  of  ■  literary  friend.  He  carried  his  poem,  with  a 
letter  earnestly  appealing  for  advice  and  assistance,  to 
Samuel  Johnson ;  but  when,  full  of  eager  hope,  he  eslled 
again  a  week  after  to  lecerve  an  answer,  the  pocket  waa 
returned  unopened— the  grand  old  censor  wss  on  his  death- 
bed.    He  slso  addressed  alatter  to  DrViceoimusKiiox,  in 

a  tone  of  the  loftiest  sentiment,  displaying  all  hia 
literary  aspirations,  hia  earnestness  and  simplicity  of 
heart,  and  hia  utter  lack  of  all  the  qualities  ef  "that 
despicable  thing  "  (as  he  called  him)  "  a  mere  man  of  the 
world,"  and  begging  to  be  received  into  the  seholsr's  family, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  hia  learning  and  ex- 
perience.    How  this  application  was  answered  we  do  not 


know.    Ti 


The  evident  firmness  of  his  resolve,  however,  v 
not  without  effect.  His  parents  gsve  op  their  purpose  for 
a  time.  He  was  sent  to  travel  in  France,  and  allowed  to 
occupy  himself  as  he  wished ;  and  he  had  the  happiness  of 
spending  some  months  in  Peris,  in  the  society  of  literary 
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men,  and  devoted  to  the  literary  pursuit*  in  which  b« 
delighted. 

In  tbs  beginning  of  1788  ha  returned  horns,  Mug  then 
a  few  months  put  his  majority,  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  his 
Ltorary  fume  by  »n  attack  on  Peter  Finder,  under  the  form 
of  n  poem  in  the  maenor  of  Pope  0%  At  Alum  0/  Batir*. 
Published,  is  it  was,  at  a  most  appropriate  moment,  it  at 
ones  attained  popularity.  It*  authorship  became  the  gnat 
subject  of  debate  in  literary  circles,  and  it  we*  attributed 
by  some  to  Hayley,  upon  whom  it  was  actually  revenged, 
with  characteristic  saTageness,  by  its  victim.  It  is  greatly 
to  Wolcott'e  crsdit  that,  sensitive  though  he  wm  to  attacks 
upon  himself,  he  at  ones,  on  laming  hie  mistake,  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  his  young  opponent,  toward*  whom  he 
seems  to  have  borne  no  malice,  and  whose  friend  he 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  But  of  all  the  fortunate 
issues  of  this  success  not  the  least  fortunate  was  that  it 
brought  D'lsrueli  what  he  had  so  long  earnestly  desired— 
the  friendship  of  a  refined  man  of  letters.  Through  it  he 
mode  the  acquaintance  of  Henry  James  Pyo,  who  helped 
to  persuade  his  father  that  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  force 
him  into  a  business  career,  and  who  introduced  him  into 
literary  circle*.  Henceforth  his  life  was  passed  in  the  way 
he  best  liked— in  quiet  and  almost  uninterrupted  study. 
Hi*  health  was  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  robust, 
though  Lb  was  for  some  years  the  victim  of  a  nervous 
depression  and  weakness,  which  came  npou  him  when 
he  was  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  which 
doubtless  was  chiefly  caused  by  his  sedentary  habits.  He 
en*  able  to  maintain  his  strenuous  and  extraordinary 
devotion  to  study  till  ho  reached  ton  advanced  age  of 
seventy-two,  when,  though  still  in  the  enjoyment  of 
unimpaired  health,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  what  would 
have  been  his  greatest  undertaking  he  was  forced,  by 
paralysis  of  the  optia  nerve,  to  give  up  work  almost 
entirely.  He  lived  ten  year*  longer,  and  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  hi*  seat  at  Bradenhem  House  on  the  19th 
January  1848,  was  due  "not  to  old  age  but  to  an  epidemic 
which  carried  him  off  after  a  few  hours'  illness. 

Isaac  D'laroeli  is  most  celebrated  at  the  author  of  the 
Curiotitia  of  Littraiutt,  by  far  the  beat  end  most  popular 
of  nil  the  many  works  of  the  kind  which  have  appeared  in 
England.  It  is  a  miscellany  of  literary  and  historical 
anecdotes,  of  origins!  critical  remarks,  and  of  interesting 
and  carious  information  of  all  kinds,  animated  by  genuine 
literary  feeling,  taste,  and  enthusiasm.  The  first  volume 
was  published  anonymoaaly  in  1791;  and  it  immediately 
attained  the  popularity  it  deserved.  Two  yean  later  it 
was  followed  by  a  second  volume ;  it  was  not,  however, 
till  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  years  that  the  third  made 
its  appearance.  Three  other  volumes  were  snbseqnently 
added,  and  in  the  later  editions  the  Bret  two  volume*  were 
much  improved.  With  the  Citriotitia  of  LiUraturt  may 
be  appropriately  classed  D'Israsli's  MitcdUaua,  or  Littrary 
Stcmliaiu  (1796),  the  Calamitiei  of  Author!  (1812),  and 
the  Quantti  of  Authori  (1814).  Towardi  ths  close  of  hi* 
life  Disraeli  formed  the  project  of  embodying  hie  wide 
knowledge  of  English  literature  in  a  continuous  history  ; 
loss  of  sight,  however,  prevented  him  from  publishing  more 
than  three  volume*,  which  appeared  in  1841  under  the 
title  of  the  Amtaitia  of  Literature.  But  of  all  his  literary 
works  ths  most  interesting  and  delightful  is  hi*  Sttaij  on 
tit  Literary  Character  (1799),  which,  like  moot  of  hi* 
writings,  abound*  in  illustrative  anecdotes.  His  contribu- 
tion to  the  teuton*  "Pop*  controversy  " — in  which  Bowie* 
and  Haxlirt  so  vigorously  attacked,  and  Byron  and  Campboll 
so  vigorously  asserted,  the  poetical  merit  and  personal  worth 
of  the  great  poet  rf  the  18th  century, — •  defence  of  Pope 
contained  in  a  crllidna  of  Spencers  Anecdola  contributed 
to    the    Qvr.Vftf  Keiitm  (July    1830)— bt  of  interest. 


both  sj  inrlioating  the  nature  of  his  critical  view*,  Had 
as  founded  upon  elaborate  study  of  the  life  and  era 
of  ths  poet.  Ha  *lao  published  a  slight  sketch  of  Jewish 
history,  and  especially  of  the  growth  of  the  Talmud,  entitled 
the  Gauut  of  JxdaitH,  ss  well  a* 
of  Pope,  ono  several  novels. 

He  wot,  betide*,  the  author  of  two  h 
brief  defence  of  the  literary  merit  and  personal  and  political 
character  of  Jams*  L  (1816),  and  *  work. of  considerable 
research  and  magnitude  entitled  a  Conamnlarg  at  fJU  Life 
and  Btign  of  King  Ctarfsi  I.  (1828-31).  The  latter  work 
wt*  recognised  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  wnich  con- 
ferred upon  the  author  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  A* 
an  historian  Disraeli  it  distinguished  by  two  dinractsrit 
tie*.  In  the  first  place,  he  hod  email  interest  in  politics, 
and  no  sympathy  with  the  pusaionite  fervour,  or  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  importance,  oF  political  struggles.  And, 
secondly,  with  a  laborious  seal  then  less  common  than  now 
among  historians,  he  sought  to  bring  tolight  fresh  historical 
material  by  patient  search  for  letters,  diaries,  end  other 
useripts  of  value  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
ions  students.  Indeed,  the  honour  has  been  claimed 
iim  of  being  one  of  ths  founders  of  the  modern  school 
of  historical  research,  whose  patient  labours  have  thrown 
so  much  light  upon  important  events  and  characters. 

Of  the  emisbls  personal  character  and  the  placid  life  of 
Isaac  Disraeli  a  charming  picture  is  to  be  found  in  the 
brief  memoir  prefixed  to  the  Curioritia  of  Litentmn,  by 
hi*  ton  the  earl  of  Beacousfield,  from  which  the  following 
may  be  quoted : — Isaac  Disraeli  "  wot  a  complete  literary 
character,  •  man    who  really  passed    hi*    life    in    hi* 


apparent 


London  his  only  amaaement  was  to  ramble  among  book* 
tellers ;  if  he  entered  a  club,  it  wot  only  to  go  into  the 
library.  In  ths  country  ha  scarcely  ever  left  his  room  but 
to  saunter  in  abstraction  upon  »  terrace,  must  over  a 
chapter,  or  coin  a  sentence.  ....  He  had  by  nature  a 
■ingnl.r  volatility  which  never  deserted  him.  Hit  fouling*, 
though  ulwuy*  amiable,  were  not  painfully  deep,  and  amid 
joy  or  sorrow,  the  philoaonhio  vein  was  ever  evident  He 
resembled  Ooldamith  than  any  man  I  can  compare 
-   ,;-  ■'■-    *'       —     *  confusion  of 

of  genius,  hit 
lash  of  sarcasm 
affecting  innocence—  one  was  often  reminded  of  the  gifted 
and  interesting  friend  of  Burks  and  Johnson.  There  was, 
however,  one  trait  in  which  my  father  did  not  resemble 
Goldsmith;  he  had  no  vanity.  Indeed  one  of  hit  few 
infirmities  was  rather  a  deficiency  in  self-esteem." 

DISTILLATION,  a  generic  term  for  a  class  of  chemical 
operation*  which  all  agree  in,  this,  that  the  substance 
opera  tad  upon  is  heated  in  a  docs  vessel  ("retort,  ""still") 
and  thereby  wholly  or  partially  converted  into  vapour,  which 
vapour  is  then  condensed,  by  the  application  of  cold,  in 
another  apptratut  (the  "  condenser ")  connected  with  ths 
vessel,  and  allowed  to  collect  in  a  third  portion  of  the 


nid,  or  assumes  the  liquid  form  previous  to  emitting 
a,  and  the  product  obtained  (ths  "  distillate*) it  also 
.ii  gmter  proportion  liquid.  The  oonrparstivalv  few  and 
special  cases  of  distillation,  wherein  solids 
into  vapours  which  condense  directly  from  tl 
the  solid  form,  are  detjgnited  "  sublimations."  inn*  we 
speak  of  the"  distillation*  of  Water  or  of  spirita,  while  we 
apeak  of  the  "  sublimation  "  of  sal-ammoniac.  Distillations 
may  be  divided  Into  two  classes — via.,  1st,  those  which  or* 
not,  and  3d,  those  which  art,  accompanied  by  chemical 
changes.  Ths  word  "  distillation,*  in  a  narrower  sen**,  i* 
generally  understood  to  apply  to  the  first  class  only.     The. 


Ikona  might  be  called  "  destructive  distillations,"  if  it 
vera  not  customary  to  reserve  tliii  term  for  the  particular 
caw  in  which  the  snostanca  operated  on  consist*  of 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  which  is  biting  decomposed  by 
tku  application    of  beat   alone,  i-e.,  without    the  aid   of 

T lie  general  object  of  simple  distillation  iithe  separation 
of  substance*  of  different  degree*  of  volatility.  The 
apparatus  Died  varim  very  much  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  suba  tanee  operated  on  and  of  the  product  extracted,  and 
according  hi  the  scale  on  which  the  operation  is  carried  out. 
Of  the  various  contrivance*  need  is  chemical  laboratories, 
the  sunplnst  is  a  glass  retort,  the  descending  neck  of  which 
it  inserted  into,  and  goes  to  near  the  bottom  of,  a  slanting 
globular  flisk.  Tho  retort  serves  for  the  reception  of  the 
substance  to  be  distilled,  and  is  heated  by  moons  of  char- 
coal or  gaa  fire  ;  the  vaponra  past  into  the  flask,  which  is 
kept  cool  by  a  continuous  current  of  cold  water  running 
over  it,  or,  in  tlte  case  of  more  volatile  eubetancea,  by  being 
immersed  in  ica  or  some  f reusing  mixture.  This  somewhat 
primitive  arrangement  works  satisfactorily  only  when  the 
Ttponre  are  easily  condensible,  and  when  the  product  ia 
meant  to  be  collected  as  a  whole.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  the  distillate  has  to  be  ■  fractionated,"  i.e., 
collected  in  a  number  of  separata,  consecutive  portions; 
and  it  is  than  desirable  that  the  apparatus  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  enable  one  at  any  moment  to  examine 
the  distillate  as  it  is  coining  over.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  condense  the  vapours  on  their  way  to,  and  not 
within,  the  receiver,  so  that  the  latter  can,  at  any  time,  be 
removed  end  replaced  by  another  The  condenser  most 
generally  need  in  chemical  laboratories  ia  that  known  at 
iAtbig1!  condenter.  It  consists  of  a  straight  glass  or  metal 
tube,  I  to  3  feet  long  and  1  to  1  inch  wide,  fitted  co-aiially, 
by  means  of  corks  or  india-rubber  tubes,  into  a  wider  tabs 
(mndo  of  glass  or  iron)  which  communicate*  at  the  lower 
end  with  a  water  tap,  and  at  the  upper  with  a  sink,  so  that 
a  stream  of  cold  water  can  be  made  to  run  agaiiut  the 
enrrent  of  the  vapour.  The  condenser  tube  is  fixed  in  a 
slanting  position,  and  the  vapours  made  to  enter  at  the 
upper  end.  The  dimensions  of  the  condenser  and  rate  of 
water-Sow  depend  on  the  speed  at  which  the  vapour  ia 
driven  over,  and  on  the  temperature  of  that  vapour,  and, 
bat  not  least,  on  the  latent  Juat  of  the  vapour  and  iptcific 
tat  c/  the  dUtUlatt.  To  show  the  importance  of  the  last- 
named  point,  let  us  compare  the  quantities  of  heat  to  be 
withdrawn  from  1  ft  of  steam  and  1  A  of  bromine  vapour 
respectively,  to  reduce  them  to  liquids  at  0"  C.  We  have 
in  the  case  of  water  and  bromine— 

For  Uk  tsurnnatirre  of  Qa  npom- 100*  AI* 

?or  too  latent  heat -*.«*  *B'o 

Tor  the  srwa'ae  heat  cl  th*  liquids 1'  C'lM 

lor  the  total  heats  or  Uu  vapours. «**-  SI'S 

The  withdrawal  of  523  units  of  heat  from  lib  of  bromine 
vapour  reduces  it  to  liquid  bromine  at  0'  a  By  the  with- 
craws]  of  (—  x  52'3-)  83  unite  from  the  steam,  aa 
sn  easy  calenlation  shows,  only  016  lb  of  liquid  water,  of 
even  100°,  could  bo  produced— henoe  more  than  0B4  *b  of 
steam  remains  unoondented  (at  a  temperature  of  about  06" 
C,  assuming  the  steam  to  remain  saturated,  and  to  hare 
the  temperature  of  the  condensed  water).  Bnt  obviously  a 
condenser  under  all  circumstances  ia  the  more  efficacious 
the  greater  it*  surface  and  the  thinner  its  body.  It  is  also 
obvious,  cateru  paribut,  that  the  moat  suitable  material 
for  a  condenser  tube  is  that  which  conducts  heat  best. 
Hence  a  metal  tube  will  generally  condense  more  rapidly 
Ibsn  on*  of  glass,  and  for  metal  tubes  copper  is  better  than 
tin,  and  silver  better  than  either.  In  chemical  laboratories! 
{Jan  ia  the  only  material  which  is  quite  generally  appli- 
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cable.  In  chemical  works,  on  the  other  hand,  gins*,  an 
account  of  its  fragility,  is  rarely  need ;  condensed  there, 
wherever  possible,  are  made  of  metal,  usually  fashioned  into 
spirals  ("  worms ")  and  set  in  tub-shaped  refrigerator* 
Where  acids  have  to  he  condensed,  stoneware  worm*  an» 
generally  employed.  In  the  distillation  of  acetic  acid  pla- 
tinum worms,  notwithstanding  their  high  price,  have  been 
found  to  work  beet,  and  in  the  long  mn  to  be  cheapset 

The  theory  and  successful  execution  of  the  process 
assume  their  greatest  simplicity  when  the  substance*  to  ba 
separated  differ  so  greatly  in  their  volatility  that,  without 
appreciable  error,  ono  can  be  assumed  to  be  non-volatile  at 
the  boiling  point  of  the  other.  A.  good  illustration  of  this 
special  case  is  afforded  by  the  customary  process  used  for 
the  purification  of  water.  A  natural  sweet  water  may  in 
general  be  assumed  to  consist  of  three  parte — 1st,  water 
proper,  which  always  forms  something  like  98  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  whole ;  2d,  non-volatile  suite ;  3d,  gases.  To 
obtain  pore  water  from  such  material,  we  need  only  boil 
it  in  a  distillation  apparatus,  so  as  to  raise  from  it  dry 
steam,  which  steam  when  condensed  yields  water  con- 
taminated only  with  the  gases.  To  expel  these  all  that  ia 
necessary  is  to  again  boll  it  for  a  short  time ;  the  gases  go 
oft*  with  tho  first  portions  of  steam,  so  that  the  residue,  when 
allowed  to  cool  in  absence  of  air,  constitntae  puro  nator.  To 
pass  to  a  less  simple  case,  let  us  assume  that  the  substance 
to  be  distilled  is  a  solution  of  ether  in  water,  and  the  object 
ia  the  separation  of  these  two  bodies.  Ether  boils  at  35* 
C,  water  at  100'  C.  The  clastic  force  of  saturated  steam 
at  39*  is  43  mm.,  -  tVV  -  tV1"  of  ***  atmosphere. 
Assuming  now  the  mixture  to  be  distilled  from  a  flask,  what 
will  go  on  I  Neglecting  for  the  seha  of  simplicity  the  small 
tension  of  the  steam  at  33',  we  should  expect  that  at  fin* 
the  ether  would  simply  boil  away,  so  to  speak,  from  a  bath 
of  warm  water  at  36"  O. ;  that  the  vapour  would  be  pure 
ether,  and  maintain  that  composition  until  all  the  ether 
had  boiled  off  ;  then  there  would  be  a  break — the  tempera- 
ture of  the  liquid  would  gradually  rise  to  100*,  and  the 
water  then  distil  over  in  its  turn.  And  so  it  is  approxi- 
mately, but  not  exactly.  Our  theory  obviously  neglects 
acme  important  point*.  Water  at  35*  has  a  tension  of 
y^th  atmosphere,  ether  of  one  atmosphere ;  hence  the  two 
saturated  vapours  together  should  press  with  a  force  of 
IjVk  atmosphere — in  other  words,  the  mixture  should  com- 
mence to  boil  at  less  than  35°.  This,  however  (as  in  the 
majority  of  analogous  cases),  is  not  confirmed  by  experi- 
ment. The  mixture  commences  to  boil  at  a  little  above 
36*,  and  the  boiling  point  rise*  ittadily  a*  the  proportion 
of  ether  in  the  liquid  decrease*.  How,  a  priori,  we  should 
presume  thai  at  every  given  moment  the  volumes  of  ether 
and  water  in  the  vapour  should  be,  approximately  at  least, 
proportional  to  the  respective  vapour  tensions  at  the 
temperature  at  which  the  mixture  happens  to  boil.  Thus, 
for  instance,  jamming  at  the  first  that  the  liquid  boils  at 
40°  O.,  whan  the  two  tensions  are  equal  to  910  and  65 
mm.  respectively,  the  vapour  will  contain  ■  —  0  94 

of  it*  volume  of  ether  vapour,  and  006  of  its  volume  of 
steam,  supposing  both  substances  to  have  the  same  chance* 
of  forming  saturated  vapour,  which,  of  course,  bold*  only 
so  longas  they  both  are  present  in  appreciable  quantities. 
We  easily  sea  that,  as  the  distillation  progresses,  the  ether 
vapour  must  get  more  and  more  largely  charged  with 
vapour  of  water,  until  at  last  what  goes  off  ia  el/am,  con- 
taminated with  less  and  less  of  ether  vapour.  A 
thermometer  placed  near  the  entrance  end  of  the  condenser 
will,  of  course,  record  lower  than  one  plunged  into  tho 
boiling  liquid,  because  the  vapour  in  rising  undergoes 
partial  condensation,  and  the  thermometer  being  bedewed 
with  the  condensed  vapour  will  approximately  indicate  the) 
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baiting  point  of  that  dew,  i.t.,  of  that  which  ii  jut  going 
over.  The  composition  of  tho" vapour  u  abort  given  most 
not  bs  confounded  with  tht  composition  by  tttight  of  ths 
distillate.  To  obtain  tha  latter  we  mutt  multiply  each  of 
the  two  volumes  by  ths  density  of  the  respective  vapour, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  by  its  molecular  weight 
qs  expressed  by  the  chemical  formula.  In  our  case  ths 
vapour  volume  ratio 

«E5  ~*To 
correipondt  to  the  weight  ratio 

BfxTf.O        »xl8      1 

ioixtVM-vloTTe-R  ■"*■ 

This  consideration  strips  uf  its  apparently  anomalous 
character  what  we  observe  when  vegetable  substances  con- 
taining essential  oils  are  distilled  with  water,  when  we  And 
that  these  oik,  although  boiling  far  above  100'  0.,  go  over 
with  the  first  fractions  of  tha  water.  Take  the  case  of 
lemon  oil,  which  boils  at  about  171*  C.  The  molecular 
weight  of  the  oil  U  136-C10HM;  its  vapour  tension  at 
109' is  TO  mm.  Hence  what  goes  over  at  lint  when  lemon 
peel  is  distilled  with  water  should  contain  oil  and  water  in 
the  proportion — 


IS*  X  70  I  1!  x  7*0  =  IS  :  17(ueirly). 
Ths  oil,  althongh  the  let*  volatile  substance  of  the  two, 
being  present  in  small  quantity,  but  finely  diffused, 
is  soon  completely  driven  over.  No  doubt  the  latent 
heats  of  vaporisation  of  the  two'  constituents  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  composition  of  the  vapour  formed, 
os  the  chance  of  evory  particle  of  the  mixture  to  be 
vaporized  is  obviously  the  greater  the  less  its  latent  heat 
of  vaporisation. 

After  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  clear  that  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  a  mixture  of  two  substances  of  approximately 
equal  molecular  weight  and  latent  heats  of  vaporimtion, 
supposing  neither  to  predominate  overwhelmingly  over  the 
other,  the  one  with  the  lower  boiling  point  will  predominate 
in  the  early,  and  the  other  will  gradually  accumulate  in 
the  )atsr,  fractions  of  the  distillate.  And  similarly  with 
mixtures  of  three  or  more  bodies.  The  further  the  respec- 
tive boiling  points  are  removed  from  one  another  the  more 
complete  a  separation  can  be  effected  ;  but  in  no  case  is 
the  separation  perfect  It  is,  however,  easily  seen  that  the 
analytic  effect  of  a  distillation  can  be  increased  by  causing 
the  vapour,  before  it  reaches  the  condenser,  to  undergo 
jnrtial  condensation,  when  naturally  the  less  volatile  parts 
chiefly  will  run  back.  This  artifice  is  largely  employed 
by  chemists,  technical  as  well  as.  scientific.  The  simplest 
mode  is  to  let  the  vapour  ascend  through  a  long,  vertical 
tube  before  it  reaches  the  condenser,  and  to  distil  so  slowly 
that  a  sufficiently  large  fraction  of  the  vapour  originally 
formed  foils  to  survive  the  ascent  through  the  cooling 
influence  of  the  atmosphere.  A  more  effective  method  is  to 
let  the  condensed  vapour  accumulate  in  a  series  of  small 
receptacles  inserted  between  flask  and  condenser,  constructed 
to  that  the  vapour  cannot  pass  through  the  receptacles 
without  bubbling  through  their  liquid  contents,  and  ao  that 
the  liquid  in  the  receptacles  cannot  rise  above  a  certain 
level,  the  excess  flowing  back  into  the  next  lower  receptacle 
or  into 'the  still  But  the  most  effective  method  is  to  let 
the  vapour  ascend  through  a  slanting  condenser  kept  fay 
means  of  a  bath  at  a  certain  temperature,  which  is  controlled 
to  tlntt  while  the  liquid  iu  the  flask  boil*  rapidly,  the  die- 
tillation  only  just  progresses 
The  general 


following  may  be  cited  at  examples.  A  solution  of  ont 
part  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  four  porta  uf  water  boil* 
(constant)  at  110*  C— £*.,  10'  above  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  although  the  acid  constituent  is  an  almost  permanent 
gas.  This,  however,  is  easily  explained;  then  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  an  add  is  a  mixture  of  real  hydrates,  i.e., 
does  not  contain  either  free  water  or  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
A  similar  explanation  applies  to  the  case  of  aqueous  oil  of 
vitriol,  which  boils  the  further  above  100*  tha  stronger  it  is, 
although  the  vapour  may  be,  and  in  the  case  of  ends  contain- 
ing lees  than  81  per  cent  of  real  acid  really  is,  pure  steam. 
The  following  cases,  however,  can  scarcely  be  disposed  of 
by  the  assumption  of  the  interference  of  chemical  action. 
Propyl  alcohol  boil*  at  97'  O.,  water  at  100* ;  and  yet  a 
mixture  of  .the  two,  a*  Pierre  end  Pucbot  found,  when 
distilled  always  commences  to  boil  at  68*0  with  formation 
of  a  distillate  of  the  approximate  composition  C,H,0  + 
27811,0 ;  and  this  particular  aqueous  alcohol  buils  without 
apparent  decomposition  at  Sfi'S.  Some  time  later  Dittmar 
and  Steuart  made  a  precisely  analogous  observation  with 
regard  to  aqueous  ally!  alcohol  A  strong  temptation  exists 
to  explain  these  anomalies  by  the  assumption  of  definite 
hydrates  in  tha  aqueous  alcohols,  and  this  hypothesis  would 
serve  in  the  meantime  were  it  not  for  the  curious  fact, 
discovered  by  the  two  French  chemists  named,  that  amyl 
alcohol  and  water  (two  liquids  which  do  not  mix),  when 
distilled  simultaneously  ont  of  the  some  retort,  go  over  at 
a  constant  temperature  less  than  100*,  and  with  formation 
uf  a  distillate  which,  althongh  it  is  not  even  a  mixture,  bat 
a  constant  composition.  The  most  natural  explanation  of 
these  phenomena  is  to  assume  them  to  be  owing,  not  to 
chemical  action,  but  rather  to  an  exceptional  absence  of 
chemical  affinity  between  the  two  components  of  the 
mixture,  which  for  once  gives  the  physical  forces  fair  play. 

Day  (dxstmjotivb)  Dibtiijjtiox.— Of  the  great 
number  of  chemical  operations  falling  under  this  head,  ws 
can  notice  only  those  which  are  carried  out  industrially  for 
the  manufacture  of  useful  products.  Of  such  the  most 
important  are  those  in  which  wood,  cool,  shale,  and  bones 
form  the  material*  operated  upon.  But  as  these  processes 
form  so  many  important  industries,  which  hove  all  special 
articles  devoted  to  them,  we  must  confine  ourselves  here  to 
summing  up  shortly  ths  features  common  to  nil. 

In  oil  cose*  the  "  retorts "  consist  of  iron  or  fire-clay 
semi-cylinders  placed  horizontally  in  a  furnace  and  con- 
nected fay  iron  pipe*  with  refrigerators,  and  through  these 
with  gas-holders.  Within  these  retorts  the  materials  are 
brought  up,  more  or  less  gradually,  to  a  red  heat,  which  is 
maintained  until  the  formation  of  vapours  practically 
ceases.  Each  of  the  materials  named  is  a  complex  mixture 
of  different  chemical  species.  Wood  consists  mainly  of 
cellulose  and  other  carbo-hydrates,  *>.,  bodies  composed  of 


combustible  part  consists  o  , 

hydrogsn,  or  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  richer  i 
carbon  than  ths  component*  of  wood ;  bones  consist  of 
about  half  of  incombustible  and  infusible  phosphate  of  lime 
(bone  earth)  and  half  of  organic  matter,  of  which  ths 
greater  part  is  gelatine  (compounds  of  carbon,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen),  and  the  lesser  is  fat  (compounds  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen).  The  chemical  decompoei- 
tioa  in  each  case  is  highly  complex.  An  infinite  variety  of 
products  is  invariably  formed,  which,  however,  always 
readily  divide  into  three  ;  --1st,  a  nonvolatile  residue,  con- 
sisting of  mineral  matter  and  elementary  carbon  ("wood 
charcoal,"  "coke,"  Ac)  which,  in  the  case1  of  animal 
matter,  contains  chemically  combined  nitrogen ;  Id,  a 
part  condenaible  at  ordinary  temperatures  which  alwsjs 
readily  separates  into  two  distinct  layers,  vis. :—  (o)  an 
aqueous  portion  ("  tar-water"),  and  »>  a  semifluid.  vMsd, 
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otry,  or  reeinout  portion  ("tor");  and  3d,  a  gait 


The  "  tar-irttcr  "  it  the  one,  of  ill  the  font  products,  of 
which  the  qualitative  composition  moat  directly  depsndt 
on  the  nature  of  the  material  distilled.  In  the  cue 
of  wood  it  has  an  acid  reaction,  from  the  prtssncs  in  it 
of  acetic  acid,  which  u  associated  (tmongai  many  other 
things)  with  acetone  and  methyl  alcohol.  In  the  cat*  of 
coal  it  U  alkaline,  from  ammonia,  present  a*  carbonate, 
■nlphidn,  snlphocynnide,  and  in  other  forma.  Alcohols  and 
oxygenated  acid*  ere  absent. 

The  "tar"  it  a  complex  mixture  of  carbon  com- 
pounds, all  combustible,  hut,  although  all  directly  derived 
from  a  vapour,  not  by  any  meane  all  of  thorn  mlatilt. 
(P.pgurding  the  components,  see  Tax.)  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  tir  naturally  depend  on  the  kind  of  material 
used,  but  perhaps  yet  more  on  the  mode  in  which  the  dis- 
tillation is  conducted.  Thru,  for  jnatWene,  a  coal  tar  pro- 
duced at  low  temperature  contains  a  considerable  ptr- 
tentaga  of  paraffins.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
tillation is  conducted  at  a  high  temperature,  the  paraffins 
an  almost  absent,  while  the  proportion  of  benzole  con- 
siderably increase!.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the 
gaseous    portion,  as  will    readily  be    understood  when 


Dibtillatios  of  Warms. — The  continual  interchange 
and  circulation  of  water,  between  oceans  and  other  great 
rsservoiie  of  water  on  tho  one  hand  and  dry  land  on  the 
other,  may  be  regarded  at  a  process  of  distillation.  Rain 
L>  thus  a  farm  of  distilled  water;  and  when  it  fells 
through  a  pure  atmosphere  it  is  found  to  possess  the 
softness  and  freedom  from  di w1  red  salts  chsraotsristia  of 
water  artificially  distilled.  Hain  water,  however,  absorbs  a 
considerable  proportion  of  air  and  some  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air,  ntm  also  frequently  ffrntninr  ■■""^™*  salts,  and 
Ins  acids. 

Water  of  that  purity  which  can  be  secured  only  by  dis- 
tillation is  of  indispensable  rslna  in  many  operations  both 
of  scientific  end  industrial  chemistry.     The  apparatus  and 

ocees  for  distilling  .ordinary  srater  are  vary  simple.     The 


the  water,  ammonia,  and  other  volatile  impurities,  and  la 
eonsoqaently  rejected,  and  scarcely  two-fifths  of  the  entire 
quantity  of  water  can  be  with  safety  used  aa  pore  distilled 

Among  the  innumerable  schemes  which  hare  been  pro- 
posed for  the  production  of  a  potable  fresh  water  from  the 
salt  water  of  the  ocean,  two  or  three  dependent  on  sinul- 
i   and  aeration  have  been  found,    io. 


the  simple  distillation  of  sea  water,  and  the  production 
thereby  of  a  certain  proportion  of  chemically  fresh  water,  it 
a  very  simple  problem  ;  but  it  hi  found  that  water  which 
is  merely  evaporated  and  ncondensed  has  a  very  disagree- 
able empynrunatie  odour,  end  a  moat  repulsive  flat  taste, 
and  ft  is  only  after  long  exposure  to  pure  atmosphsru  air, 
with  continued  agitation,  or  repeated  pouring  front  one 
vessel  to  another,  that  it  becomes  sufficiently  tented  to 
lose  it*  unpleasant  taste  and  smell  and  become  drinkable; 
The  water,  moreover,  till  it  is  saturated  with  gases,  readily 
absorbs  noxious  vapours  to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  For 
preparation  of  potable  water  from  sea  water, 
l  fallowing 


aeration  of  the  distilled  ^product  so  that  it  may  be  immedi- 
ately available  for  drinking  purposes  ;  2d,  economy  of  coal 
to  obtain  the  maximum  of  water  with  tbe  minimum 
expenditure  of  fuel ;  and  3d,  simplicity  of  working  parts,  to 
seenre  the  apparatus  from  breaking  down,  and  enable 
unskilled  attendants  to  work  it  with  safety.  Among  the 
forms  of  apparatus  which  have  most  fully  satisfied  iheet 
conditions  are  the  inventions  of  Dr  Normandy  and  of 
Chaplin  of  Olaegow.  While  these  Iiavo  met  with  most 
acceptance  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  apparatus  of  Itoclier 
of  Nantes,  and  that  patented  by  Guild  and  Uaxeliue  of 
Havre,  have  been  highly  appreciated  by  French  maritime 
authorities. 

Normandy's  apparatus,  while  leaving  nothing  to  he  deiireJ 
in  point  of  economy  of  fuel  and  quality  of  water  produced, 
it  very  complex  in  its  structure,  consisting  of  very  numer- 
ous working  parte,  with  elaborate  arrangements  of  pipes, 
cocks,  and  other  fittings.  It  is  consequently  expensive, 
and  requires  tx  Is  working  the  careful  attention  of  an  ex- 
perienced workman.  It  couJsta  of  three  essential  parts,  in 
addition  to  any  convenient  form  of  ouibr  from  which  ste-in 
under  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  mny  be  blamed. 
These  parts  are  called  respectively  the  cveporotor,  the  con- 
denser, and  the  refrigerator.  These  are  all  closed 
cylindrical  vessels,  permeated  internally  with  sheaves  of 


horizontal  vessel  sbove  which  the  condenser 
and  the  evaporator  are  placed  in  a  vertical  position.  When 
the  apparatus  is  in  operation  the  refrigerator  and  condenser 
are  filled  with  sea  water,  and  a  constant  current  is  main- 
tained which  enters  by  the  refrigerator,  passes  upwards 
through  the  condenser,  end  is  discharged  by  on  overflow 
pip*  at  a  level  a  little  above  tho  top  of  die  condenser. 
Tbe  evaporator  is  filled  only  to  about  two-thirds  of  its 
height  with  water  from  the  condenser,  and  the  admission 
and  regulation  of  its  contents  an  governed  by  a  stop-cock  on 
the  pipe  communicating  between  the  tiro  vessels.  The 
vessels  being  to  prepared,  superheated  steam  is'  admitted 
by  a  pips  leading  from  the  boiler  into  the  top  of  the 
—  and,  passing  through  the  sheaf  of  pipes 
t  water,  it'  there  condensed.  The  condensed 
water  posses  direct  from  the  evaporator  into  the  pipes  of 
tho  refrigerator,  in  which  it  is  cooled  to  the  temperature  of 
the  eurroundlng  sea  water.  Her*  then  is  produced  pure 
distilled  but  non-aerated  water;  and  the  means  by  which 
it  at  aerated  and  rendered  fit  for  immediate  use  may  be 
now  traced  The  superheated  steam  in  permeating  the 
pipes  in  ths  evaporator  hosts  and  vaporises  a  portion  of 
the  water  around  them.  The  steam  so  generated  posses 
into  the  sheaf  of  pipes  in  the  condenser,  in  which,  as  already 
explained,  a  current  of  water  is  constantly  rising  and  pass- 
ing away  by  the  overflow  pipe.  The  condensation  of  the 
■team  within  the  pipes,  again,  communicatee  a  high 
temperature  to  the  upper  stratum  of  water  in  the  condenser. 
As  inter  at  a  temperature  of  ffi'-fi  C  part*  with  its  dis- 
solved air  and  carbonie  acid  gas,  a  stream  of  water  is  con- 
tinually rising  to  the  upper  part  of  the  condenser  at  a 
temperature  mora  than  sufficient  to  liberate  these  gases, 
and  by  meant  of  a  pipe  these  pose  over  into  the  upper  port 
of  the  evaporator,  ana  there  mingle  with  and  supersaturate 
the  steam  generated  in  that  vessel.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
it  being  simply  steam  which  puses  from  the  evaporator  to 
the  tubas  of  the  condenser,  it  is  a  mixture  of  steam  and 
gases,  the  latter  being  in  sufficient  quantity  not  only  to 
supersaturate  the  steam  with  which  they  ore  mixed,  but 
also  fully  to  aerate  the  condensed  steam  which  passed 
direct  from  the  evaporator  into  the  refrigerator.  The 
sapor-aerated  condensed  steam  peases  from  the  pipes  in  the 
inte  those  in  the  refrigerator,  when  it  meete  tut 
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non-aerated  water  from  the  evaporator  pipe*,  the  course  of 
which  bss  already  been  traced.  Her*  the  two  product* 
mingle,  cool  down  to  the '  temperatunt  of  the  sea,  end 
passing  outwards  through  a  filter,  may  be  drawn  off  u  pure 
aerated  water  of  excellent  quality.  In  Dr  Normandy's 
apparatus  the  combustion  of  1  lb  of  coal  yield*  from  14 
to  SO  A  of  potable  water.  The  apparatus  ii  extensively 
adopted  in  the  Britub.  navy,  the  Canard  line,  and  many 
other  important  emigrant  and  mercantile  lines. 

Chaplin*  apparatus,  which  woe  invented  and  patented 
later,  hat  also,  since  1866,  been  sanctioned  for  nea  on  emi- 
grant,  troop,  and  passenger  vessels.  The  apparatus  possesses 
the  great  merit  of  simplicity  and  compactness,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  is  comparatively  aheap  and  not  liable 
to  derangement,  InadUtaontoanouBrforgenBrstingsteain 
from  eea  water  the  apparatus  consists  of  an  aerator,  a  eon- 
deneer,  and  a  filter.  The  condenser  i*  a  cylinder,  ninally 
of  cut  iron  with  an  internal  worm  pipe  of  copper,  which  is 
found  to  be  the  only  really  suitable  metal  for  this  use. 
The  steam  to  be  condensed  is  admitted  to  this  worm  or 
coil  through  the  aerator.  This  part  of  the  apparatus — the 
acrstor — is  really  the  essential  feature  in  the  invention, 
and  consists  simply  of  a  series  of  holes  perforated  around 
the  steam  inlet  pipe  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  con- 
denser. The  eteam  pasting  down  in  a  powerful  jet  draws 
with  it  through  these  holes  a  proportion  of  atmospheric  air 
sufficient  to  properly  aerate  the  water  for  drinking  purposes. 
o  and  nir  thoroughly 


through  the  filter  placed  directly  under 
canted  water  is  delivered  or  stored  reedy  for  use,  dear, 
bright,  colourless,'  palatable,  and  devoid  of  odour,  at 
temperature  of  about  19'  C  The  cold  sea  water  fi 
condensing  rosy  be  forced  into  the  oondenser  by  a  special 
steam  pump  attached  to  the  apparatus — a  plan  usually 
followed  on  sailing  vsasela — or  any  other  conxeninnt 
pumping  arrangement  may  be  resorted  to.  The  steam  for 
condensation  is,  in  steamers,  frequently  supplied  from  the 


i'iintns,  among  others  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  th< 
iimnn,  the  North  German  Lloyd,  and  the  Hamburg 
American  Companies. 

Distillation  or  Snarm—  Notwithstanding  the 
enormous  scale  on  which  this  industry  is 
it  is  only  in  modern  and  comparatively  r 
it  has  attained  to  the  important  position  which  it  now 
occupies.  The  art  of  separating  alcoholic  spirit  from 
fermented  liquor*  appears,  however,  to  have  been  known 
in  the  far  East  from  the  moat  remote  antiquity.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  first  known  to,  end  pi  till  lull  by, 
the  Chinese,  whence  a  knowledge  of  the  art  gradually 
travelled  westward,  A  rude  kind  of  still,  which  is  yet 
employed,  has  been  used  for  obtaining  ardent  spirit*  in 
Ceylon  from  time  immemorial.    The  name  slcohol  indicates 


knowledge,  through  the  Arab*.     AlbncssU,  who  lived 
tha  13th  century,  it  spoken  of  as  the  first  Western  philo- 
sopher who  tanglit  the  art  of  distillation  aa  applied  ' 
E reparation  of  spirits ;  and  in  the  13th  cental     ** 
ully  was  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  . 
also  knew  the  method  of  concentrating  it  into  what  he 
denominated  aqua  ardent  by  means  of  potnaaio 
At  the  time  when  Henry  n.— in  the  13th 
invaded  and  conauerad  Inland,  the  inhabitant*  were  in  the 


habit  of  making  and  using  an  slcoholie  liquor— usquebegh 
(itts7*4*aUa,  water  of  life),  a  tern  since  abbreviated  into 
whisky,  which  consequently  is  synonymous  with  the 
olsssiasl  aqiut  vita.  &  is  further  a  noticeable  fsot  that 
Captain  Cook  found,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacini 
Islands'  discovered  by  him,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
distilling  spirit  from  alcoholic  fataaioaBi 

The  preparation  of  ardent  spirit  involve*  two  separate 
series  of  operations: — let,  the  making  of  an  alcoholic  eolnt  ion 
by  means  of  vinous  fermentation ;  and  2d,  the  concentration 
of  the  aleoholio  solution  so  obtained  by  the  process  of  die- 


perstiouof  al 


i  hich  contain  sugar  in  any  of 
it*  form*  are  susceptible  of  undergoing  vinous  fermentation, 
and  may  therefore  be  used  as  aouroes  of  alcohol  Further, 
all  starchy  substance*  and  ligneous  tissue,  seeing  that  by 
various  chemical  processes  starch  and  cellulose  may  be 
■e  sugar,  may  also  be  used  for  the  pro- 
It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  variety  of 
orgsnio  substance*,  especially  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
front  which  alcohol  may  be  elaborated  is  almost  endless ; 
and  in  practice  it  is  found  that  the  eouroea  employed  are 
very  numerous.  Commercially,  distilled  aleoholio  liquor* 
are  manufactured  of  varying  strength,  or  proportion  of 
alcohol  to  water,  according  a*  tbe  spirit  is  intended  to  be 
used  for  drinking  purpose*  or  for  employment  In  the  arts. 
The  standard  by  which  excise  duty  on  aleoholio  liquor  is 
charged  in  Great  Britain  is  proof  spirit,  in  which  the 
alcohol  and  water  are  in  almost  equal  proportion*  by 
weight,  there  being  in  100  parts  49-24  of  absolute  alcohol, 
and  6076  of  water.  Distilled  spirits  are  said  to  be  "over 
proof"  when  the  proportion  of  alcohol  is  greater,  and 
"under  proof  *  when  there  is  more  water  present  thou  is 
indicated  by  "  proof."  Thus  a  spirit  11  over  proof  (o.p.) 
it  a  compound  which  requires  the  addition  of  1 1  volumes 
of  water  to  every  hundred  to  reduce  it  to  proof  strength ; 
and  similarly  10  under  proof  (n.p.)  indicates  a  liquor  from 
every  100  gallons  of  which  10  gallon*  of  water  mast  be 
withdrawn  to  bring  it  to  proof  strength.  Spirit  for  drink- 
ing is  seldom  aold  at  more  than  11  over  proof,  from  which 
it  Tories  downward  to  25  and  more  under  proof.  Bum, 
however,  is  manufactured  and  imported  as  highly  concen- 
trated as  from  10  to  43  over  proof.  Spirit  of  wine  as  used 
in  the  arts  must  be  at  least  43  over  proof,  and  generally  it 
is  sold  at  from  64  to  64  over  proof. 

The  alcoholic  liquors  enumerated  below  ore  those  most 
commonly  distilled  for  drinking  or  medicinal  parjoaa*. 
Brandy,  when  genuine,  is  a  spirit  chiefly  distilled  in  Franco 
from  wine.  Sum  i*  made  bom  molasses  or  treacle,  and  is 
distilled  in  the  West  Indies,  and  generally  in  all  countries 
where  tha  eager  cane  is  cultivated.  From  fermented 
infusions  of  grain,  malted  and  unmalted,  and  chiefly  from 
barley,  whisky  is  distilled,  and  that  spirit  when  "  silent  " 
or  flavourless  ia  th*  basis  of  Savoured  spirits,  «uoh  a*  gin 
and  factitious  or  British  brandy.  Arrack  is  on  Oriental 
spirit  distilled  from  "  toddy,"  or  the  fermented  juice  of 
certain  palm  trees,  and  also  from  rice,  which  grain  is  the 
•onrca  of  aaka,  the  national  spirit  of  the  Japanese.  Potato 
brandy  is  very  extensively  prepared  from  the  feculn  oi 
potatoes  in  Germany  and  Bussis,  and  is  s  spirit  much  used 
for  fortifying  wines,  and  for  making  factitious  wine,  as  well 
ss  in  the  arts.  Beet  root,  carrots,  Jerusalem-  artichokes,  and 
several  other  saccharine  rout*  are  also  used  for  the  distills, 
tion  of  spirit  on  a  commercial  scale.     The  only  example  of 


The  modifications  of  stills  or  of  distilling  apparatus  used 
in  tha  preparation  of  aleoholio  liquor  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  many  of  tba  later  invention*  are  of  most 
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complicated  itraetura.  Tho  simple  and  primitive  verietie* 
of  apparatus  yield  only  ■  com  pus  lively  weak  spirit  on  the 
Erst  distillation,  while  the  effect  of  the  complex  appliances 
now  generally  used  is  to  produce,  in  one  operation,  ■  highly 
concentrated  spirit,  and  that  with  a  great  saving  of  fool, 
time,  and  labour.  All  varieties  of  distillatory  apparatus 
resolve  themselves  under  these  heads: — 1st, stills  heated  and 
worked  by  the  direct  application  of  the  heat  of  a  Are  j  3d, 
still*  worked  by  the  action  of  steam  blown  direct  into  the 
alcoholic  eolation  from  a  steam  boiler ;  and  3d,  stills  heated 
by  steam  passing  in  coiled  pipe*  through  the  alcoholic 
solutions  to  be  acted  upon. 

To  tho  first  of  these  dosses— stills  heated  by  direct  fire- 
belong  the  earliest  and  simplest  form*  of  distillatory 
apparatus;  end  for  producing  particular  das***  of  alcoholic 
liquor,  stills  very  simple  in  their  construction  are  yet 
employed.  Tho  common  still  is  a  flat-bottomed,  close 
vessel  of  copper,  with  a  high  head  to  prevent  the  fluid  within 
boiling  over.  To  the  top  of  this  head  a  tube  is  connected, 
which  is  carried  in  ft  spiral  form  round  the  inside  of  ■  tub 
or  barrel  {tho  condenser  or  refrigerator),  tilled  with  cold 
water,  and  from  its  twisted  form  this  tub*  receives  the 
nsme  of  the  "  worm."  The  tube  terminates  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  passing  through  it  to  the  outside,  and  is  con- 
ducted into  the  vessel  termed  the  receiver,  a  stopcock,  or 
more  commonly  a  vessel  termed  a  "safe,"  being  usually  placed 
on  the  tuba  where  it  leave*  the  refrigerator.  In  distilling 
with  an  apparatus  of  this  simple  construction,  it  is  obvious 
that  at  tlio  beginning  of  the  operation,  when  the  wash  or 
liquid  to  be  distilled  is  rich  in  alcohol,  and  its  boiling 
point  consequently  low,  the  distillate  will  pose  over  at  a 
low  temperature  and  contain  a  high  percentage  of  alcohol. 
Bat  at  the  operation  progresses,  the  boiling  point  of  the 
nurture  in  the  still  rile*,  the  heat  has  therefore  to  be  forced, 
aod  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  which  passes  over  with 
the  alcohol  is  proportionately  increased.  Aa  tho  wash  or 
liquid  in  the  still  continually  weakens,  a  point  is  arrived 
it  when  the  value  of  the  weak  distillate  produced  will  not 
balance  the  expenditure  on  fuel  for  maintaining  the  beat 
of  distillation. 

One  of  the  earliest  device*  for  economising  the  heat  of 
distillation  consisted  in  interposing  between  the  still  and 
tlio  refrigerator  a  wash  warmer,  or  vessel  charged  with 
liquid  ready  for  distillation.  Through  this  vessel  the  pipe 
conveying  the  hot  vapours  to  the  refrigerator  coil  passed, 
and  the  vapours,  partly  condensing  there,  heated  op  the 
wsoh,  which  was  thus  prepared  to  pass  into  the  still  at  an 
elevated  temperature.  The  "pot"  stills,  in  which  the 
markedly  flavoured  Irish  whisky  is  made,  are  of  this  con- 
struction. In  the  great  establishment  of  the  Banagher 
Distillery  Company,  King's  to.,  Ireland,  simple  stills  of  a 
rapacity  of  20,000  gallons  are  erected  having  a  rousing 
apparatna  within  them  to  keep  the  wash  in  agitation  so  as 
to  prevent  solid  particles  from  settling  on  the  bottom  and 
banting;  Beyond  a  wash  warmer,  or  intermediate  charger 
interposed  between  the  still  and  the  mndanser,  there  is  no 
other  appliance  attached  to  the  apparatus.  The  first  dis- 
tillate from  the  still  is  termed  "low  wines,"  and  p»sses  into 
(lis  "low  wines  receiver,"  whence  it  passes  into  No.  1 
"  low  wine  still "  to  undergo  a  second  distillation.  The 
pmttuct  of  tuo  second  distillation,  nndsr  the  name  of 
"  faints  or  feints,"  is  caught  in  the  "  faints  receiver,"  from 
which  it  passes  to  No.  3  low  wine*  still,  and  from  this  it 
is  discharged  aa  Irish  whisky . 
The  introduction  of  another  principle  into  distillatory 
a  is  illustrated 'by  Dom's  still,  which  was  intro- 
'n  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and 
lalter  establishment*  In  that  country. 

rr ji  the  vessel,  of  copper,  interposed  between 

the  still  and  the  condenser  it  divided  horisontally  into  two 


unequal  compartments  by  a  diaphragm  of  copper.  The 
upper  and.  larger  portion  acts  a*  a  wash  warmer  (German, 
VomOmer),  and  through  it  the  pipe  from  the  still  body 
coil*,  opening  into  the  lower  division.  For  a  time  the 
whole  distillate  condenses  in  this  division,  but  'as  the 
temperature  of  the  wash  in  the  upper  division  rises,  and 
"  heat  of  the  more  watery  distillate  from  the  still  also 
sees,  the  condensed  liquor  in  the  lower  division  in  its 
begins  to  boil,  and  undergoes  a  second  distillation  or 
"  lion,  the  vapour*  from  it  pasting  onwards  to  be  coo- 
in  the  ordinary  refrigerator.  In  many  forms  of 
distillatory  apparatus  two  or  more  such  rectifiers  are  placed 
between  the  primary  still  and  the  final  condenser.  Th» 
principle  'of  the  rectifier  ie  easily  understood.  Supposing 
the  operation  of  distilling  to  commence,  the  vapours  which 
condense  in  rectifier  No.  1  are  much  richer  in  alcohol  that) 
the  liquid  ran  joining  in  the  (till.  The  boiling  point  of  th» 
condensed  liquid  i*  consequently  proportionately  lower,  and 
the  vapour  from  the  still  passing  into  it  gradually  raise*  it 
to  the  boiling  point,  so  that  in  its  turn  rectifier  No.  1  distill* 
into  rectifier  No  2  e  liquid  of  (till  higher  alcoholic  richness. 
The  relation  of  No.  2  to  No.  1  i*  the  same  as  that  of  No. 
1  to  the  still  body,  and  thus  the  concentration  end  redis- 
tillation might  be  carried  on  to  any  practicable  or  desired 

another  principle  brought  into  play  in  complex  stills  for 
the  separation  of  stronger  from  weaker  alcoholic  solutions 
"  nation,  or  the  submitting  of  the  vapour 
regulated  that  a  portion  of  it,  and  that 
;  watery,  is  condensed  and  separated, 
running  beck  into  the  still  or  into  a  special  vessel,  whilst 
the  richly  alcoholic  vapour  passes  on  to  the  rectifier  or  con- 
denser. In  Dorn's  still  the  wide  and  lofty  head  attached 
acta  as  a  dephlegmator,  watery  vapour*  condensing  on  it, 
and  thence  falling  hack  into  the  body  j  but  in  the  more 
recent  forma  of  apparatna— such  as  those  of  Pistorin*  and 
Siemens — special  dephlegmators  of  en  elaborate  nature  am 
introduced. 

Of  the  second  class  of  stills-  those  In  which  the  opera- 
tion is  conducted  by  the  heat  of  steam  generated  in  a  boiler, 
and  forced  into  the  apparatus— the  Coffey  still  may  be 
taken  a*  an  example.  It  is  the  form  most  frequently 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  far  the  manufacture  of  "silent" 
spirit,  and  it  is  generally  recognized  u*  the  beat  and  moat 
economical  device  for  preparing  u  highly  concentrated  spirit 
in  a  single  operation.  The  Coffey  still  may  further  be 
regarded  as  a  type  of  continuous  distilling  apparatus,  a*  in 
it  th*  necessity  for  withdrawing  exhausted  solution*  and 
recharging  the  still  with  fresh  wash  is  avoided.  Beginning, 
as  the  Coffey  still  does,  with  the  steam  of  pure  water,  the 
principle  of  rectification  formerly  alluded  to  is  here  carried 
out  from  the  first  step.  Tho  watery  vapour  become*  more 
and  more  highly  charged  with  alcoholic  fumes,  till  in  the 
end  tho  strongest  spirit  falls,  condensed,  into  the  receiver. 
In  Coffey's  apparatus  the  waih  is  exposed  in  a  series 
of  shallow  chambers,  placed  one  over  the  other,  to  the 
vapour  of  steam,  which  rises  through  the  perforated 
bottom*  of  each  chamber,  and  carries  off  the  alcoholia 
vapours  into,  the  condenser.  This  condenser  also  consist* 
of  a  aerie*  of  chamber*  separated  from  each  other  by  per- 
forated plates,. and  is  so  contrived  that  the  cold  wash 
passing  in  pipes  through  these  chambers,  in  its  way  to  feed 
the  other  series  of  chambers,  acts  aa  the  condenser  to  the 
vapour  of  the  alcohol,  the  wash  being  gradually  heated 
thereby,  a*  it  passes  through  the  suflceaaive  chamber*.  The 
■till,  therefore,  consists  essentially  of  three  separate  but 
connected  parts.  The  first  is  a  large  square  receiver  at  the 
base,  which  receive*  the  spent  wash  after  it  ha*  been 
deprived  of  it*  alcohol  by  passing  through  tbe  series  of 
evaporating:  chamber* :  the  second,  a  large,  square,  midgut 
i™""8  VII  -   14. 
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box,  termed  an  "mnljar,"  contain!  the  aerie*  of  evaporat- 
ing chambers,  each  communicating  with  the  ona  below  by 
means  of  a  valved  tubs,  which  allows  fluid  to  escape  from 
the  upper  to  tha  lower  chamber  only,  and  having  tha 
dividing  partition  of  each  chamber  perforated  with  Sim 
apertures,  to  allow  the  steam  which  ia  admitted  from  below 
to  peas  from  chamber  to  chamber  through  the  ahallow  layer 
of  wash  of  each.  A  safety  or  eacapa  valve  i*  also  fitted  to 
each  chamber.  The  already  heated  wash  enter*  the  upper- 
inont  of  theee  chambera  in  a  continuous  regulated  stream, 
ia  gradually  deprived  of  its  alcohol  by  the  ataam  as  it  passes 
from  chamber  to  chamber,  and  at  last  escapes  into  tha 
lower  large  receiver,  from  which  it  flows  off  after  attaining  a 
certain  depth.  The  third  part  of  the  apparatus  also  consists 
of  a  tan*1*  upright  box,  termed  a  "  condenser,"  divided  into 
eompartmeuta  by  means  of  finely  perforated  platen,  and  in 
each  chamber  ia  a  link  of  the  tube  which  earriee  the  cold 
waah  onwards  to  supply  the  evaporating  chamber*  just 
described.  The  alcoholic  vapours  escaping  from  ths  npper- 
moatof  Hie  evaporating  chambers  are  earned  by  pipes  to 
the  lowerfnost  of  these  chambers,  and  are  partly  condensed 
by  each  auecearive  chamber  being  colder  than  the  one  below 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  wash  entering  the  pipes  from 
above,  and  only  getting  gradually  heated  by  contact  with 
the  alcoholic  vapour  aa  it  advances  from  chamber  to 
chamber.  Aa  in  the  lowest  of  tbeae  chambers  tha  heat  ia 
greatest,  the  alcoholic  vapour  or  the  condensed  spirit  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  water  ;  but  aa  tha  chamber*  are 
aucceudvely  cooler,  (lie  alcoholic  vapour  and  oondewaad 
spirit  at  hut  arrive  at  a  temperature  only  sufficient  to  con- 
tart  spirit  of  ths  strength  wished  into  vapour,  and  by  an 
adaptation  of  valves,  the  substitution  of  an  impervious  parti- 
tion for  the  perforated  plate,  and  the  admission  of  the 
alcoholic  vapour  into  the  chambera  cooled  by  the  panage 
of  the  cold  waah  in  its  contained  pipes,  that  spirituous 
vapour  is  condensed,  and  the  spirit  is  drawn  off  at  one 
operation,  of  the  very  strength  which  it  ought  to  have, 
and  of  the  almost  parity. 

Flat-Bottomed  and  fire-heated  stills  are  considered  the 
beet  for  the  distillation  of  malt  spirit,  aa  by  them  tha 
flavour  is  preserved.  Coffey's  still,  on  tha  other  hand,  ia 
the  best  for  the  distillation  of  grain  spirit,  aa  by  it  a 
spirit  is  obtained  almoat  entirely  destitute  of  flavour, 
and  of  a  strength  varying 'from  05  to  70  over  proof. 
Spirit  produced  of  this  high  strength  evaporates  at  such  a 
low  temperature  that  scarcely  any  of  the  volatile  oils  on 
which  the  peculiar  flavour  of  spirits  depends  are  evaporated 
with  it,  hence  the  reason  why  it  is  net  adapted  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  malt  whisky,  which  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  these  oils  to  give  it  it*  requisite  flavour.  The 'spirit 
produced  by  Coffey's  still  ia,  therefore,  chiefly  used  for 
making  gin  and  factitious  brand;  by  the  rectifiers,  or  for 
being  mixed  with  malt  whiskies  by  the  wholesale  dealera. 

Aa  the  preparation  of  alcoholic  spirit  is  the  moat  import- 
ant industry  in  which  the  operation  of  distillation  occupies 
a  prominent  place,  the  establishment*  in  which  tha  manu- 
facture i*  conducted  are  known  aa  distilleries.  Bat  there 
are  many  other  important  industries  in  which  distillation 
ia  an  essential  feature,  being  in  them  employed  either  for 
the  separation,  purification,  or  concentration  of  various 
products.  A  large  proportion  of  the  essential  oils  are,  for 
example,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  substance* 
containing  them  from  water  or  a  mixture  of  salt  and 
water.  The  treatment  of  other  bodies  in  which  distil- 
lation plays  a  part  will  be  found  under  their  respective 


atill  permits  an  injured  person  to  take  hia  remedy  into  his 
own  hand*.  Other  instances  mentioned  in  the  text-books 
are  self-define*   In  the  case  of  a  personal   assault,   tha 


reseiaure  of  property  wrongfully  taken  away,  the  at 
of  nuisance*,  ire.  Distress  differ*  from  these  aa  being  a 
remedy  for  what  is  really  a  breach  of  contract,  and  it  ia 
the  only  case  of  the  kind  in  which  such  a  remedy  i«  given. 
It  is  the  right  which  the  landlord  ha*  of  seizing  the 
personal  chattels  of  hia  tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
Cattle  damage  featant  (doing  damage  or  trespassing  upon 
a  neighbour'*  land)  may  also  be  disfroiW,  i.e^  may  be 
detained  until  satisfaction  be  rendered  for-tho  injury  they 
have  done.  The  cattle  or  other  animals  thna  distrained 
are  a  mere  pledge  in  the  bands  of  the  injured  person,  who 
has  only  power  to  retain  them  until  the  owner  appear  to 
moke  satisfaction  for  ths  mischief  they  have  dona  Distress 
mt  was  also  at  ona  time  regarded  ss  a  mere  pledge  or 
ity ;  but  the  remedy,  having  been  found  to  be  speedy 
and  efficacious,  was  rendered  more  perfect  by  enactment* 
allowing  the  thing  taken  to  be  sold.  Blackstone  notes  that 
the  law  of  distresses  in  this  respect  "ho*  been  greatly 
altered  within  a  few  years  last  post,"    The  legislature,  in 


of  creditor*,  via.,  landlords  Now  that  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  England  has  come  to  be  regarded 
aa  purely  a  matter  of  contract,  ths  language  of  the  law- 
books seems  to  be  angularly  inappropriate.  The  defaulting 
tenant  ia  a  "  wrong-doer,"  the  landlord  is  the  "  injured 
party ;"  any  attempt  to  defeat  the  landlord's  remedy  by 
carrying  off  diatrainable  good*  ia  denounced  as  "  fraudulent 
and  knavish."  The  operation  of  the  law  haa,  as  we  shall 
point  out,  been  mitigated  in  one  important  respect  by  a 
recent  Act,  bat  it  still  remains  an  almost  unique  specimen 
of  one-sided  legislation. 

At  common  law  distress  wsj  said  to  be  incident  to  rent 
serrioc,  and  by  particular  reservation  to  rent  charges;  but 
by  4  Geo.  II  c  28  it  was  extended  to  rent  Met,  reiiU  if 
attics,  and  chief  rent*  (tee  Rknt.)  It  ia  therefore  a 
general  remedy  for  rant  certain  in  armor.  All  personal 
chattel*  era  distrainable  with  the  following  exception*  : — 1, 
thing*  in  which  there  can  be  no  properly,  aa  animals  /sot 
aoriira)  ,"  S,  thinga  in  actual  use  ;  3,  things  delivered  to  a 
pereon  following  a  public  trade,  as  a  hone  sent  to  be  ahoed, 
Ac,;  4,  thinga  already  in  the  custody  of  the  law;  5,  money, 
unless  placed  in  a  sealed  bag ;  6,  thinga  which  cannot  be 
restored  in  as  good  a  plight  as  when  distrained;  7,  fixtures ; 
fi,  beasts  of  the  plough  and  instrument*  of  husbandry;  9, 
instruments  of  a  man's  trad*  or  profosaion.  These  Excep- 
tion*, it  will  be  seen,  imply  that  the  thing  distrained  ia  to 
be  held  aa  a  pledge  merely — not  to  be  sold.  They  also 
imply  that  in  general  any  chattels  found  on  the  knS  in 
question  are  to  be  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  tenant  or  not.  This  principle 
worked  with  peculiar  harshness  in  the  cose  of  lodger*, 
whose  goods  might  he  spired  and  sold  for  the  payment  of 
the  rent  duo  by  their  landlord  to  hia  superior  landlord. 
Now,  however,  by  the  Lodger*'  Goods  Protection  Act  (34 
and  36  Vict  &  79),  where  a  lodger's  good*  have  been  seised 
■     ■     "  -*  "elodgerm  '  *' 


landlord 


serve  him  with  a 


the  property  or  in  tha 
lawful  possession  of  the  lodger,  and  letting  forth  the 
amount  of  the  rant  doe  by  the  lodger  to  his  immediate 
landlord.  Ob  payment  or  tender  of  such  rent  the  landlord 
cannot  proceed  with  the  distress  against  the  goods  in  qu**> 
tkfn.  And  originally  the  landlord  could  only  seise  thinga 
actually  on  the  premiassvao  that  the  remedy  might  bo 
defeated  by  the  things  being  taken  away.  Bat  by  S  Anna 
c  U,  and  11  Geo.  It  t  19,  he  may  follow  thinga  fraudu- 
lently or  clandestinely  removed  off  the  premises  within 
thirty  day*  after  their  removal,  unless  they  have  been  in 
the  meantime  bona  Jkie  Kid  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

O 
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The  Birth  exception  mentioned  above  ni  held  to  ertend 
to .  *haavue  of  corn ;  bat  by  3  Will  and  Mary  e.  S,  corn. 
™J**3P* m  well  us  h*y,  waa mad* subject to distress. 
Ercessive  or  disproportionate  distress  a  Trio—  tha 
distrainor  to  an  action,  aid  any  irregularity  formerly  made 
aM  proceeding*  Toid  ab  -initio,  bo  that  the  remedy  was 
attflndiyl  with  considerable  risk.  The  statute  11  Goo.  He 
19,  before  alluded  to,  in  the  interest*  of  landlords,  protected 
•  for  raai  from  tbj  consequence*  of  irregularity. 
*ee  of  diatnaa  for  rant,  if  tha  owner  do  not  within 
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five  days  replevy  the  tuns  with  sufficient  security,  tie  thlon 
distrained  may  be  .old  toward,  setwfection  of  the  rent  and 
charge*,  and  tha  eurpln*.  if  any,  row*  be  retimed  to  tha 

•Bphaa  to  ti»  proper  authority  (the  registrar  of  the  county 
court)  to  ban  the  thing  returned  to  hie  own  poaaeaaion,  on 
r™gM*nnty  to  try  tha  right  of  taking  it  in  an  action  of 

Dutiea  and  panaltia*  imposed  by  Act  of  Parliament  are 
anmetimaa  anforoed  by  distress. 


DISTBIBUTION 


THE  subject  epeeially  __ _... 

the  Diitribntion  of  Ufa,  Animal  and  Y**i***us*Tlj 
Space  aad  Time. 


to  baTe  had  an  independent  origin,  tha  place  it  occupied 
on  the  earth'a  snrfaoa  or  tha  epoch  where  it  But  appeared 
had  Lttle  significance.  It  waa,  indeed,  perceiveTthat 
tha  organisation  and  coaatitotios  of  each  animal  or  plant 
nrox*  be  adapted  to  the  phy*ie*l  condition*  in  whieh  it 
waa  placed :  but  thia  consideration  only  aoeocntad  for  a 
few  of  the  broader  faatona  of  distribution,  while  the  great 
body  of  the  facta,  thoir  counties*  anomalm  and  euioaa 
details,  remained  wholly  inexplicable.  But  the  theory  of 
evolution  and  gradual  development  of  organic  forma  by 
deaceBt  and  variation  (some-  form  of  which  ' 
univenaHy  accepted  by  man  of  acienos)  completely 
the  aspect  of  the  question  and  inveeta  the  facta  of  < 
tion  with  special  importance.  Tha  ft'su  whan  a  group  or 
a  species  first  appeared,  the  plat*  of  it*  origin,  and  tha 
ansa  it  now  occupies  upon  tha  earth,  become  eat  "" 
portion*  of  the  history  of  the  universe.  The  oooi 
etndy  initiated  and  ao  largely  developed  by  Mr  D 
has  now  shown  us  the 'marvellous  intaranpfTl^*Twa  of 

put  of  nature.     Not  only  is  each  organism  neces , 

related  to  and  affected  by  all  things,  living  and  dead,  that 
surround  it,  bat  every  detail  of  form  and  structure, 
of  colour,  food,  and  habit*,  moat— it  is  now  held— have 
been  developed  in  harmony  with,  and  to  a  groat  extant  a* 
a  nsult  of,  tha  organic  and  inorganic  environment*.  Dia- 
tribniion  becomes,  tharef  ore,  aa  essential  a  part  of  toe  acianoa 
•f  life  aa  anatomy  or  physiology.     *~    ' 


the  form  and  atmctnra  of  the  life  of  tha  world 
a*  one  vast  organism,  and  it  snablaa  ua  to  comprehend, 
however  imperfectly,  the  process**  of  development  and 
variation  during  past  agea  which  have  resulted  in  the  actual 
state  of  thing*.  Itthuaaffords  one  of  the  beet  test*  of  the 
truth  of  our  theoriea  of  development ;  because,  the  count- 
lea*  fact*  presented  by  the  distribution  of  living  thing*  in 
present  and  past  lime  must  be  explicable  in  accordance  with 
any  true  theory,  or  at  least  must  never  directly  contradict  it 
From  these  indication*  of  the  soap*  and  bearing  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  s**n  thai  it*  full  and  sdeqnet*  treatment 
would  require  volumes,  and  would  necessarily  involve  an 
amount  of  details  only  suited  to  *|m  ialiil*  in  the  various 
branches  of  natural  history.  All  that  emu  be  attempted 
hen  1*  to  give  such  a  general  ehetch  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject aa  to  pine*  the  reader  In  now 
suits  arrived  at,  and  enable  him  to 
tag  of  the  more  detailed  '  ' 

J.maatmtKtcg'thtSi^jKi.-Tb.e  three  great  beads  under 
which  the  various  matter*  connected  with  distribution  may 
be  classed  are—- 1st,  tha  swogranhioal  dJatribntinp  of  living 
organisms-  2d,  tha  ■eogrsphicel  diatribution  of  extinct 
organiarn*  j  and  Sd,  the  geological  lusceaaion  of  the  chief 
forms  of  life.     Owing,  however,  to  tha  fact  that  the  *tudy 


of, Brumal.  *nd  of  plants  form  wary  distinct  science*,  end 
that  then  an  special  psculiaritiea  in  the  phenomena  pre- 
anted  by  each  which  require  to  be  carefully  diacrimiuated, 
it  a  found  to  be  necessary  to  make  a  primary  division  of 
tha  anbjeet  into  the  distribution  of  animal*  and  of  plant* 


DISTRIBUTIOU  Of  AHIlULa 

Tha  diatributitn  of  living  animal*  In  space  naturally 
form*  the  first  division  of  our  subject,  both  became  the 
phenomena  are  simpler  and  better  known,  and  because  it 
put*  before  as  the  main  problem*  and  difficulties  to  the 
solution  of  which  tha  other  division*  furnish  the  key. 
Animal*  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  gnat  series, 
broadly  distinguished  aa  regards  their  mode  of  lite— the 
terrestrial  and  the  aquatic  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  our 
present  study  these  division*  an  of  primary  importance, 
became  taawaaamaat  which  limit*  the  range  of  the  one  da** 
offer*  a  free  passage  to  the  migrations  of  the  other,  and  tics 
verso.  The  first  aariea  is  by  far  the  moat  important  It 
i*  the  beat  known,  and  includes  almost  all  tha  higher 
animal* ;  while  tha  variety  and  interest  of  tha  virion*  land 
division*  of  the  glob*  an  far  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
that  portion  of  it*  surface  covered  by  water.  We  shall 
therefore  consider  first,  and  with  a  greater  amount  of  detail, 
the  distribution  of  i***.*  "^"^rT,  l*wa**jns|  immaj  them  the 
froth-water  form*  whose  tang*  ia  limited  by  the  aama 


Tn  CwooBAnioix  Di*tmiijtios  or  Lawn  Ansuie, 
A*  toon   a*  w*  begin    to   examine  into  the  diatribu. 

ion  of  animal*  over  the  land  surfaos  of  the  globe, 
we- meet  with  two  vary  distinct  and  *ometim»  con- 
flicting rl  tests  of  facts,  which  may  be  conveniently  grouped 

>  dimatal  and  gtognpldcal  distribution.     The  first  is  the 


of  the  main  re- 


band  and  the 
other  aeam"  almost  equally  dependent  on 
lot  whan  wa  oome  to  compare  the  produc- 
ers! continents,  we  find  a  set  of  diffmnoot 
in  which  climate  appear*  to  play  no  part  Thus,  almost 
the  whole  of  the  warblers  (Bflmiida)  of  Europe  end  North 
Asia  are  absent  in  similar  Miniates  in  North  America,  their 
place  being  taken  by  a  totally  diatinot  ramify,  the  wood- 


tionscf  the  several  ot 


of  tropical  America  are  replaced  in  tropic*!  Africa  by  aaid- 
vsriu  (Orfdmpvt),  lemurs,  and  hippopotami;  while 
islands  like  Borneo  and  New  Guinea,  situated  in  the  aama 
ocean  not  very  far  ■pars,  and  who**  climate*  and  physical 
condition*  ere,  aa  nearly  a*  passion,  identical,  are  yet  as 
radically  different  in  their  chief  forma  of  animal  life  as  at* 
remote  countries  aitnated  respectively  in  the  told  and  tragi- 
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[inimi- 


cal rones.  It  is  evidwnt  then,  that  although  climate  has  a 
certain  amount  of  influence  on  the  distribution  of  animal 
forms,  jot  geographical  eonditiona  are  far  mora  important. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  direct  action  of  climate 
on  ■""""I  life  is  far  lata  effective  than  ita  indirect  action 
through  the  limitation  of  the  variety  and  quantity  of  vege- 
table and  insect  food ;  whereas  geographical  isolation  has 
led  to  diversity  of  type  by  ita  influence  on  development 
during  sueeessivs  ages,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr  Darwin 
(Origin  of  Specie*,  6th  ad.  p,  81,  S3.)  It  follows  that 
zoological  regions,  or  those  primary  divisions  of  the  earth 
characterised  by  distinct  assemblages  of  animals,  will,  for 
the  most  part,  coincide  with  natural  geographical  divisions. 
They  do  not,  however,  conform  to  the  actual  divisions  of 
our  geographies,  because  these  an  often  political  or  ethno- 
graphical, rather  than  physical — aa  in  the  separation  of 
Europe  from  Asia.  Id  another  case,  the  coincidence  of  a 
mountain  chain  (the  Himalayas)  and  the  plateau  of  Thibet, 
with  the  demarcation  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  aonr 
forms  a  zoological  division  across  a  continent  almost 
complete  aa  would  be  effected  by  a  considerable  extent  of 

Vtrtical  DutrHnUion  cf  AnimoU. — Besides  tho  horizontal 
distribution  dependent  on  the  various  causes  just  indicated, 
the  range  of  animals  is  more  or  less  determined  by  the 
altitude  of  the  land  surface  above,  or  its  depth  below  the 
sea-level.  As  we  ascend  lofty  mountains,  the  forma  of  life 
change  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  the  changes 
observed  in  passing  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  country.  This 
change  is,  however,  far  less  observable  in  animals  than  in 
plants ;  and  it  is  so  unequal  in  its  action,  and  can  so  fre- 
quently be  traced  to  mere  change  of  climate  end  deficiency 
of  food,  that  it  must  rank  as  a  phenomenon  of  secondsry 
importance.  Vertical  distribution  among  animals  will  be 
found  in  most  cases  to  affect  species  rather  than  generic  or 
family  groups,  and  to  involve  in 'each  case  a  mass  of  local 
dotaila  which  can  hardly  be  introduced  in  a  general  sketch 
of  the  whole  subject  of  distribution.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  bathymetrical  rones  of  marine  life.  Many 
groups  are  confined  to  tidal,  or  shallow,  or  deeper  waters ; 
but  these  differences  of  habit  are  hardly  "  geographical,"  but 
involve  details,  suited  rather  to  the  special  study  of 
individual  groups  than  to  such  a  general  outline  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  animal  kingdom  aa  we  are  hare  attempting 
to  lay  before  our  readers. 

Poutn  of  Duptrtal  of  Animal*.— Animals  differ  greatly 
in  their  pewer*  of  dispersal  or  migration ;  and  thia  is  ~ 
important  element  in  determining  tie  causes  of  their  act) 
distribution.  Mammalia  as  a  clnss  ere  more  limited  in  this 
respect  than  birds;  because  tho  former  have  no  means  of 
passing  over  sess  and  oceans,  or,  with  few  exceptions,  over 
lofty  mountains  or  arid  deserts,  all  of  which  when 
of  moderate  width  can  be  easily  traversed  by  many  birds. 
Reptiles  in  their  adult  state  are  almost  as  restricted  in  their 
powers  of  dispersal  aa  r"-^'i,  but  most  of  them  being 
oviparous,  their  eggs  may  be  floated  on  drift  wood  over  mi 
and  straits,  or  even,  in  rare  cases,  be  carried  by  birds  ; 
a  young  of  mammalia  are  for  tome  tuns  wholly 


dependent  ■ 
fishes  have 


e  yet  another  advantage,  that  many  of  them  can 
endure  great  cold,  and  their  ova  may  sometimes  be  frozen 
without  injury.  Thus  floating  ice  becomes  an  important 
agent  in  their  dispersal,  and  enables  us  to  account  for  the 
curious  fact  that  their  distribution  often  differ*  in  a  remark- 
able  manner  from  that  of  the  three  higher  classes  of  verte- 
brates. Whan  we  come  to  insects,  we  find  die  power  of 
dispersal  (as  regards  land  animals)  at  a  maximum ;  for  not 
only  can  they  travel  by  almost  ovary  mode  available  to 
other  groupe,  but  their  small  size,  low  specific  gravity,  and 
(in  many  oaaat)  great  tenacity  of  life,  give  them  altogether 


exceptional  advantages  in  this  respect  They  are  easily 
carried  for  great  distances  through  the  .air  by  gales  and 
storms ;  and  there  is  ovidouce  to  show  that  many  remote 
islands  have  been  thus  stocked,  and  that  many  widespread 
groups  owe  their  extensive  range  to  this  cause.     Others 


under  bark,  may  be  carried  for  hundreds,  or  even  thousands 
of  miles  by  surface  current*  across  expensive,  ssas  (Wallace, 
Geographical  Dittribvtioa  of  AnimaU,  vol.  L  pp.  3S, 
203-2U).  The  fact,  then,  that  these  small  creatures  have 
often  a  mere  extensive  range,  and  present  greater  anomalie* 
iu  their  distribution,  than  larger  animals,  is  only  what  wc 
might  expect ;  end  if  we  keep  their  unusual  power*  of 
dispersal  ever  present  to  our  minds,  we  shall  bo  able  to 
account  for  most  of  tho  anomalies  they  present,  and  thns 
bring  them  under  the  same  general  classification  of  the 
phenomena  of  distribution  which  is  most  serviceable  ia 
•tudning  the  history  of  the  higher  animals. 

put  the  actual  power  of  dispersal  is  by  no  means  the 
only  factor  in  determining  the  distribution  of  a  species 
or  a  group.  It  is  no  use  to  bring  a  creature  to  a 
new  country  if  it  cannot  live  and  maintain  itself  than, 
Whether  it  can  do  so  depends  upon  many  causes.  It 
must  be  aMe  to  adapt  itself  to  a  different  climate,  and 
generally  to  different  physical  conditions  ;  it  mast  be  able 
to  live  upon  whatever  food  it  may  find  in  its  new  abode ; 
end,  most  important  of  ulL  it  must  bo  able  to  defend  itself 
against  new  kind*  of  enemies  and  to  live  in  successful  com- 
petition with  allied  organisms  which  are  already  in 
possession  of  the  soil 

Widt-tpread  and  Local  Group*. — There  it  much  reason 
lo  believe  that  the  lust-mentioned  condition  is  the  most 
difficult  for  an  intruder  to  fulfil,  and  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  immigrants  which  from  any  cause  arrive  in  a 
new  country,  are  unable  to  *i«intain  themselves  in  it,  not 
because  the  country  itself  it  not  well  adapted  to  their 
wants,  but  solely  because  it  is  already  occupied  by  other 
creatures  somewhat  better  adapted  to  all  the  surrounding 
conditions.  Hence  arise  the  phenomena  of  wide-spread  or 
dominant  species,  and  others  which  are  exceedingly  local 
and  often  rare,  that  ia,  consisting  of  but  a  small  group  of 
individuals.  The  former  are  best  adapted  to  the  entire 
environment,  and  are  generally  increasing  their  numbers 
and  ares,  of  distribution;  the  latter  are  lees  perfectly 
adapted,  and  probably  diminishing  in  numbers  end  on  the 
road  to  final  extinction,  Tbe  power  of  adaptation  seems, 
generally  speaking,  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  power 
of  dispersal  lie  larger  ntwatnsljl  and  many  birds  are 
capable  of  enduring  a  great  variety  of  climates,  and  even  of 
maintaining  themselves  in  many  new  countries  in  competi- 
tion with  the  native  inhabitants.  Thus  horse*  and  cattle 
from  the  Old  World  have  run  wild  nod  greatly  multiplied  m 
both  North  and  South  America,  and  are  probably  capable  at 
existing  in  any  country  where  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  open 
uncultivated  land.  Insects,  on  the  other  hand,  ore  often 
dependent  on  tome  one  kind  of  vegetable  food,  are  especially 
liable  to  injuries  by  climate,  and  unless  very  numerous 
would  be  liable  to  be  at   mice  exterminated  by  their 

Barrier*  which  Limit  the  Digtribviim  of  Animal*.— Thmt 
are  of  many  kinds,  and  affect  the  several  groups  in  unequal 
degrees.     Tho  nature  of  the  vegetation  alone  determines 


plains,  and  especially  forests,  have  each  their  [ 
inhabitant*  which  can  hardly  array  for  beyond  their  1  ■"■■■— - 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  tropical  forests,  who** 
perennial  foliage  and  almost  perennial  succession  of  flower* 
and  fruit*  supply  the  want*  of  an  immense  number  of 
of  life.     The**  forest*  are,  ia  fact,  the  home 
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ef  all  that  ii  tnwt  chaaarteristic  of  the  tropics,  and  their 
limits  form  the  dividing  lines  between  very  distinct  faunas. 
Rivers,  when  very  large,  also  determine  the  range  of  many 
■pedes,  but  this  is  probably  became  their  Tallin  have 
been  once  arms  of  the  sea  separating  districts  vita  oome- 
whnt  different  fanna*.  Mountains,  when  rising  to  a  gnat 
libight  in  unbroken  ranges,  form  as  impassable  barrier  to 
runny  groups ;  but  their  geological  age  is  alio  an  important 
factor,  and  the;  are  seldom  bo  ancient  and  so  continuous 
ss  to  form  absolute  barriers.  Climate,  whether  determined 
by  latitude  or  by  elevation  above  the  sea,  is  also  ■  very 
affective  barrier,  chough,  probably  its  action  ii  indirect,  and 
is  determined  by  its  influence  on  vegetation,  and  by  bring- 
ing diverse  groups  into  competition.  The  limits  of  the 
tropical  and  temperate  rones,  gsnerally  marked  ontby  mora 
or  leas  extensive  deserts,  form  the  boundary  between 
regions  or  sub-regions  all  round  the  globe.  Oceans  are, 
however,  by  far  tho  moat  important  barriers ;  and  this  ia 
dne  not  only  to  their  great  extent  and  general  impaaaability 
to  land  animals,  bnt  also  to  their  enormous  antiquity,  so 
that  for  countless  ages  they  have  separated  th*  faunas  of 
remote  continents  from  each  other. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  it  is  found,  that 
continents  separated  by  the  widest  and  deepest'oceana  differ 
moat  radically  in  the  entire  series  of  their  animals  ;  while 
those  which  are  ]«ss  completely  separated,  or  which  are 
inly  divided  by  climatal  differences  or  by  mountain  ranges, 
ore  less  unlike  in  their  chief  forma  of  life.  Thus  srs  con- 
stituted zoological  regions,  which  represent  the  most 
permanent  geographical  features  of  the  globe,  and  afford  us 
on-indication  of  that  permanence  in  the  isolation  and  pecu- 
liarity of  their  animal  inhabitants. 

Zoological  Reawm. — Although  there  is  soma  difference 
of  opinion  a*  to  the  number  and  liuita  of  the  primary 
divisions  of  the  earth  termed  regions,  the  following  are  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  They  are 
nearly  identical  with  those  first  proposed  by  Ur  P.  L. 
Bolster  in  1MT. 

the 


I.  The  Fulwirtio  Region,  which  includes  nil  Europe  to 

A»ns  and  loalind,  all  temperate  Asia  front  tho  high  Himsli 

'  "  '  China  bom  Ningpo 

.    .... .. eng-tao-kiang J  elao  Ht 

Sirica  and  Arabia,  to  (boot  the_liue  of  the  tropleot  Cues. 

rtiisst  anil 


temperate 
— .   --4  of  the  Indus,  with  Japan,  and  China 
to  the  north  of  the      '  


be  popularly  called  the  European  region,  Europe  being  tbi 


ion  important  types  ;  bnt  it  most  not  be  forgotten  that 
includes  ■  much  larger  area  ia  Asia,  and  that  than  ore 
mnnypeculiar  North  Asiatic  animals. 

S.  The  Ethiopian  Region,  which  includes  all  Africa  south  of  the 
tropic  at  Cancer,  aa  veil  aa  the  eeiHlicrn  part  of  Arabia,  with 
Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  ialaudo.  It  may  be  popularly  termed 
the  African  region. 

3.  The  Oriental  region,  which  ia  comparatively  email,  including 
India  anil  Ceylon,  tin  Indo-Chinese  eonntrieajnd  eonthern  China, 
■nil  the  Malay  Archipelago  as  far  aa  the  Philippines,  Borneo,  and 
Java,     It  may  be  popularly  called  the  South.  Asiatic  or  Indian 

t.  Tho  Australian  Region,  which  is  composed  of  the  reasaioJer 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Amtreliu,  New  Zealand,  — '  ■"  ">■ 
tropical  ialands  of  lbs  Pacinc,1  an  far  east  as  the  ilarqu 
Low  Archipelago. 

S.  The  Neotropical  Region,  which  contpri<ea  the  wh 
America  and  tho  adjacent  islands,  the  Weil  Indies  or  , 
the  tropical  porta  of  Central  America  and  Mexico.  It, 
called  the  South  American  region. 

t.  Tho  Nearetic  region,  which  eoneiata  otell  t 
North  America,  with  Greenland,  and  ia  thus  w 
Ef  orth  Aioerioan  region. 

These  six  regions,  although  all  of  primary  importance 
,'rom  their  extent,  and  well  marked  by  their  total  assemblage 
of  animal  forms,  vary  -greatly  in  their  loological  richness, 
their  degree  of  isolation,  and  their  relationship  to  each 
other.  Tie  Australian  region  is  tho  most  peculiar  and  the 
moat  isolated,  bnt  it  is  comparatively  am  ill,  enr}  poor  in  the 
higher  animals.     The  Neotropical   region 


.la  of  South 


ly  bo  well 


11  described  as  tht 


peculiarity  and  isolstion,  bnt  it  ia  extensive  and  excessively 
-*-*   in  all  forms   of  life.     The  Ethiopian   and  Oriental 
as  are  also  very  rich,  hut  they  have  much  in  common. 
The    Polsaarctic    and    Nesrctic    regions,    being    wholly 
temperate,  are  lass  rich,  and  they  too  Lava  many  resem- 
blances to  each  other  ;   bnt  while  the  Nearctic  region  has 
many  groups    in    common    with    the    Neotropical,   the 
Palssarctio  is  closely  connected   with  the   Orients!   end 
Ethiopian   regions.     The   cause  of  these  various   resem- 
blances and  differences  depends  on  the  past  history  of  the 
earth,  and  will  be  better  understood  when  we  have  sketched 
the  soological  features  of  each  region  and  the  changes  they 
have  undergone  in  the  latest  analogical  periods. 

1  Tkt  Falaarrtic  Rtgiox. — This  extensive  region,  though 
varied  in  physics!  aspect,  and  often  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  is  poor  in  animal  life  when  compared  with  the 
great  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.     This 
is  no  doubt  dus  mainly  to  climate,  but  also  in  part  to  so 
much  of  its  surface  being  densely  populated  und  highly  cul- 
tivated.    It  contains,  however,  a  number  of  characteristic 
and  not  a  few  altogether  peculiar  animal  forms.    Beginning 
will)  tho  Mammalia,  wo  have  first  the  sheep  and  gosts  with 
such  allied  forme  ea  the  chamois  and  saiga-antelope,  which 
are  especially  characteristic  ;  deer  are  abundant  and  varied," 
the  smaller  cats,  the  wolves,  the  foxea,  and  the  bears  abound, 
with  a  variety  of  smaller  groups,  ss  weasels,  badgers,  and 
otters.     Seals  are  plentiful  on  tile  northern  const, 
iven  in  the  Black  and  Caspian  See* ;   wild  horses  and 
abound  in  Asia,  as  they  ones  did  in  Europe ;   there 
srs  many  peculiar  forms  of  mice,  voles,  and  hamsters ; 
while  dormice,  squirrels,  marmots,  hares,  and  pikas  an 
well-marked  feature*   of  the  region.     The  insectivorous 
family  of  the  mulo*  ia  almost  peculiar,  aa  are  the  curious 
mole-rate  (Spalar).     The  genera  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Polssaretic  region  belong  to  the  following  families :— to  the 
moles  (Talpida)  1  genera;  to  the  dogs  (Gmitto)  1  genus; 
to  the  weasels   {Muttdida)   3  genera;    to  the   pandas 
(JZluridai)  1  genus;  to  the  seals  (Pkacida)   1  genus;  to 
the  camels  (Candida)  1  genus ;  to  the  deer  (Ctrvidai)  S 
genera;    to   the    hollow-horned    ruminants    {Bcvida)    7 
renera  ;  to  the  rats  (Maridix)  6  genera ;  to  tha  njole-rat* 
[Spalacida)  9  genera;  to  tha   Octodoitfida,  a   peculiar 
group  of  rat-like  ani  fit1*  only  found  in  South  America, 
Abyssinia,  and  North  Africa,  1  genus. 

In  birds,  the  Palsearctic  region  ia  preeminently  rich  in 
thrushes,  warblers,  titmice,  jays  and  magpies,  sparrows, 
and  buntings.     It  also  abounds  in  grouse,  snd  in  its  eastern 
half  in  magnificent  pheasants.     Water-birds  are  plentiful, 
and  its  northern  districts  produce  many  fine  ducks  snd 
divers.     The  following  enumeration  of  the  families  of 
which  the  ralmarctic  region  possesses  peculiar  genera  will 
help  to  give  an  idea  of  tha  characteristic  features  of  its 
ornithology  :— Of  the  warblers  (Syfriufor)  IB  genera,  many 
of  which,  however,  migrate  into  tropical  Africa  and  India 
in  winter;  of  babblers  (Timatiida)  1  genus;  of  reedlings 
(ftraiirioJo;)  4  genera ;  of  creepers  (Ctrikiida)  1  genus ;  of 
tits  (Parub)  1   genus;  of  the  crow  family   (Corrida) 
4  genera;    of    finches  and    bunting*    (Fnnfftllida)   12 
genera;    of    rtsrljnga    (Blvr*ida)    1    genus;    of   larks 
(AlmdUM    2   genera;    of   sand-grouao    (Pterochda)    1 
genu*  ;   of  grouse  (TttmamJa)  4  genera;  of  pheasants 
IPhatiamda)  B  genera;  of  Tultares  (Fnfrwia!ar)  1  genus  ; 
of   rails  (AnVio>)  1  ganus-,  of  snipes  (Scdapadda)  4 
genera;    of   coursers    {GlartUida)    1  genus ;   of   bustards 
(tWogrfer)  1  genus.  .  ..  ......  ,_ 

Of  the  remaining  group*  less  accurate  information  ■ 
obtainable,  and  their  distribution  is  less  generally  interest- 
ing. Reptiles,  being  heat-loving  animsls,  are  comparatively 
scarce,  yet  in  the  desert  regions  they  are  more  plentiful  ond 
fwnisb  a  eonaiderabU  nwnber  of  peculiar  types,  there 
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being  two  genera  of  snake*  ami  four  of  Hards  not  foond  in 
any  other  region.  Ail  reptile*  diminish  rapidly  u  we  go 
north,  and  cease  befoie  we  reach  the  Arctic  circle.  The 
common  riper  roaches  G7"  N'  lat.  in  Scandinavia,  the 
northern  limit  of  reptiles  in  (he  region.  Amphibia  are 
mnch  mora  patient  of  cold,  the  common  frog  ranging  to 
the  extreme  north  of  Europe.  There  are  no  less  than  16 
peculiar  genera  of  Amphibia,  8  of  the  tailed  and  8  of  the 
tailless  group,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  Protntt,  fonnil 
only  in  subterranean  lakes  in  Cornioht  and  Carintiua. 

Of  fresh-water  fishes  about  SO  genera  are  wholly  confined 
to  the  region,  of  which  the  jterchea  (Percida)  mire  3 
genera;  the  salmons  and  trout  (Sainton uf<r)  3  genera;  the 
carp  (Cgprinida)  13  genera;  with  a  peculiar  genus  and 
family  (Comephonu)  found  in  Lake  Baikal,  and  another 
(Tellia)  belonging  to  the   Gyprinodontida,  in  the  Atlas 

Insects  are  so  attentive  a  close  tliat  the  barest 
tion  of  their  meet  remarkable  forms  would  be  out  of  place 
in  each  a  aketch  as  this,  We  can  only  mention  that, 
although  butterflies  are  not  very  numerous,  yet  no  leas 
than  15  genera  are  peculiar  to  the  region.  Beetles,  how- 
ever, abound,  and  the  most  characteristic  Palojarctic  group 
is  undoubtedly  the  Carabida,  or  predeceoni  ground-beetles, 
which  are  more  predominant  here  than  in  any  other  region, 
and  are  alio  of  larger  average  aire — a  moat  unusual  cir- 
cumstance in  tho  insects  of  a  temperate  aa  compared  with 
those  of  tropical  regions. 

Laud  shells  are  tolerably  numerous  both  in  species  and  in- 
dividuals, but  nre  of  small  site  and  little  beauty  aa  com- 
pared with  those  of  warmer  countries.  Tory  few  of  the 
genera  are  peculiar. 

The  total  number  of  the  generic  forme  of  Vertebrate 
peculiar  to  tho  Pelssarctio  region  is,  aa  nearly  as  can  be 
estimated,  138, — a  very  large  number  when  we  consider 
the  general  severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  circumstance 
that  along  its  whole  southern  margin  this  region  is  bounded 
by  tropical  lands  with  no  abaolnte  barrier  against  inttrmi- 
grution.  The  amount  of  peculiarity  may  be  even  better 
estimated  by  the  fact  that,  out  of  a  total  of  274  genera  of 
Mammalia  and  birds  inhabiting  the  region,  8T,  or  somewhat 
lete-than  one-third,  are  confined  to  it.  This  mode  of  esti- 
mating the  zoological  character  of  a  region  by  gtxtra,  gives 
a  for  truer  idea  than  any  enumeration  of  peculiar  tpeaa, 
because  the  former  imply  mora  radical  and  important 
differences  than  the  latter. 


fiuMMtfoiu  of  tit  Falaardle  Rtt/im.-Tkt  general  zoological 
eharecteri  here  given  apply  with  considerable  uniformity  to  the 
whole  at  the  PsWctie  region,  the  similarities  being  of  course 
(mater  where  climate  and  physical  condition!  geuenli y  correspond. 
Tims,  even  batinen  such  nmots  Uands  ss  Gnat  Biinam  and  Veaeo 


of  the  legion  under  identical  < 


mitvof  t 
.■•Owing 


the  vast  amount  of  migration 
absence  of  any       -  ■ 

with  accuracy  t_ 
broad  division*, 


eappearing  at 

t  bat  slightly 

1  changes  the 

undergone  in  recent  geological  ton**,  tud 
ition  tteieby  produced,  u  well  aa  to  the 


■  produced,  aawall  aa  to  the 

,   -_ _,  -.  fi  Tory  difSraK  to  mark  out 

irecy  the  zoological  anbdirMona  of  this  region.     Certain 
riaiona,  depending  partly  on  climate,  pertly  on  physical 
and  partly  on  geographical  proximity  to  other  regiona, 
may,  howevtr,  be  indicated. 

Borope,  north  of  tie  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Balkans,  and  Csaaaau,  may 
perhaps  be  considered  ss  the  most  typical  portion  of  the  Falauntu 
region,  possessing  most  of  its  characteristic  features  in  their  foil  de- 
velopment. It  may  be  termed  the  European  anb-region.  Sooth  of 
this  cornea  the  Mediterranean  sab-region,  including  Sooth  Europe 
sad  Morth  Africa,  which  wonderfully  reesmhls  each  other  In  all 
chair  chief  forma  of  animal  life,  although  aoms  few  purely  African 
spades  are  fotmd  south  of  the  If  tditemnean.  This  nb  ration  in- 
eludes  alao  Asia  Minor  and  Partis,  with  Syria  and  Northern 
It  it  chiefly  cherectertiad  by  a  number  of  dttert  forms, 


such  ss  gazelles,  civets,  jerboas,  quails,  desert-larka,  and  numerous 
lizards;  sod  by  a  number  of  spades  which  cannot  —  "- 
Colder  climate  of  tin  north,  as  pirenpioee,  monkeys. 


Atlantic  ialandt  fmi 

doctioua  of  all  of  tboni  ^        

Europe  or  Worth  Africa.      It  is  s  enriass  fact  that  tht  n™.™i  „, 
these  island*,  the  Azores,  odor  lcaa  ptcoliarity  in  their  birda  and 


Anne,  ana  neips™  pnm  inni  aerial  ourrenit  era  taa  cbMfniesns 
by  which  these  twoclataea  of  enimali  s»  dispersed.  Poradiacss- 
aion  of  toil  interesting,  subject  sod  it*  bearing  on  the  theorise  of 
diitribntion  and  development,  ace  Wallace,  GayraphiaU  D&rlbti- 


trsl  China,  with 


China,  with  parts  ei 
Himalayas  at  far  west 


of  its  zoology  from  the  eorretponding  parte  o(  Europe,  but  at  we  ap- 
proach the  northern  slopes  of  the  great  plateau  of  Central  Alia 
nienypaealiiu' forme  occur,  sawild  horse,  pikea  (Znaamyi),  atarlinpj 
of  tha  ra  nut  .Fad™,  and  many  others.  The  great  desert  plateaus 
of  Thibet  sod  Ifongolis  form  another  subdivision,  with  many 
peculiar  forma  Here  an  found  the  yak,  some  peculiar  antelopes, 
wllh  wild  sheep  and  goats,  and  several  peculiar  rodent*  ;  and  among 
birds  many  peculiar  forms  of  grouse,  partridges,  and  pheasants. 
4nntW«ll.i«»b»4  aiv^a  |)  [onned  by  the  temptrste  portion 
^northerner""— 

,, s  fertile  and  luxnrf- 

rhich  receives  aeveral  tropical  forma  of  life  from  the 
adjoining  Oriental  region.  It  ia  rich  m  Inaectivoia  and  in  deer, 
the  deerdike  musk  being  confined  to  it ;  it  has  a  peculiar  form  of 
wild-dog  (.Kydmula),  snd  even  several  peculiar  species  of  the 
naonksy  tribe.  It  is  also  pre-eminently  the  home  of  the  pheasant 
tribe,  such  magnificent  birds  ss  the  golden,  silver,  sad  Basra's 
pheasants  being  peculiar  to  it  It  hat  also  a  number  of  showy 
jays,  finches,  tits,  and  warblers ;  snd  its  insects  present  a  number 
of  fine  tropical-looking  species.  The  llanehnrian  nb- region  has 
thus  a  very  beautiful  snd  varied  fauns,  but  the  intermingling  of 
Oriental  types,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  toathem  boundary,  render 
it  lest  characteristically  Fshssrctls  than  ths  European  sub-regions, 

IL  TKt  Ethiopian  Region. — This  region  is  much  leaa 
extensive  than  the  last,  but  being  almost  wholly  tropical 
It  presents  a  richer  and  more  varied  assemblage  of  animals. 
Its  southern  extremity,  although  really  extra-tropical,  is  yet 
so  warm  and  so  little  subject  to  extremes  of  temperature 
that  the  growth  of  vegetation  and  the  corresponding  develop- 
ment of  animal  life  are  scareely  diminished,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  elevated  interior  of  the  continent.  Aa 
Madagascar  is  quite  isolated  and  its  productions  very  pecu- 
liar, it  will  bo  beet  lirat  to  aketch  the  main  features  of  African 
zoology,  which  are  tolerably  well  marked  and  homogeneous. 

The  African  continent  ia  pre-eminently  the  country  of 
large  Mammalia  It  possesses  on  abundance  of  elephants, 
rhinoceroeea  of  several  species,  giraffes  (now  peculiar  to  it), 
gorillas  and  baboons — the  largest  of  the  ape  tube,  a  host 
of  large  and  remarkable  antelopes,  the  huge  hippopotamus, 
several  species  of  cobras,  wild  buffaloes,  several  remarkable 
forme  of  swine,  and  on  abundance  of  lions,  leopards,  and 
hyaenas, — forming  together  an   assemblage  of  large  and 


forma,      There  are  T   peculiar  genera  of  apes,  S 

of  lemurs,  6  of  Jtutetitora,  12  of  Viverridit,  the  remarkable 
ProieUt  forming  a  distinct  family  allied  to  byatnsa  and 
weasels,  3  of  Gmidx,  %  of  MtuUtida,  2  of  Stida,  1  of 
Tragulida,  12  of  Semite  (antelopes),  18  of  various  families 
of  Rodents,  and  the  curious  aardvark  (Orydtrepui),  form- 
ing a  distinct  family  of  EdaUata, 

In  birda  Africa  is  not  so  peculiar,  yet  it  has  many 
remarkable  groups.  Such  are  the  plantain-eaters  (Mum- 
phagtdes),  the  coliea  (Caiiida),  the  secretary-birds  (Ser- 
paOariidct),  the  ground  bom-bills,  and  the  guinea-fowl, — 
all  of  which  are  peculiar.     It  abounds  also  in  peculiar  fiy- 


atchnrs,  shrikes,  sun-birds,  < 


ir-birds,  starlings,  larks, 


barbeta,  grouse,  and  hawks, — more  than  half  the  genera  of 
land-birds  being  peculiar,  and,  if  we  include  those  of 
Madagascar,  nearly  two-thirds. 

Beptilea  abound,  there  being  three  peculiar  families  of 
snakes  sod  one  of  lizordo ;  and  there  iaooe  peculiar  famtlj 
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of  toad*.  Than  are  elao  thro*  petnlUr  families  of  f nab- 
weter-fishe*. 

It  i*  impossible  to  gin  any  idea  of  the  special  features 
presented  by  the  inaecte  and  land-abells  without  going 
into  details  which  would  ba  out  of  piece  in  inch  a  sketch 
hw  in  here  giving.  In  both  these  gronpe  Africa  ii 
fully  as  rich  aa  the  othar  tropical  region*,  and  exhibit* 
perhape  more  peculiar  features  than  among  the  higher 
mimnji 

Wo  ma*t,  however,  jnat  mention  the  remarkable  absence 
from  the  Ethiopian  region  of  certain  gronpa  of  Mammalia 
which  abound  in  the  conntrisa  to  the  north  and  east  of  it, 
at  this  phenomenon  haa  an  important  bearing  on  the 
probable  origin  of  the  fauna.  The  moat  striking  of  these 
deficiencies  are  the  two  families  of  the  deer  and  the  bean, 
which  abonnd  ever,  the  whole  northern  hemisphere,  in 
tropical  Asia  and  the  Malay  islands,  nod  even  in  North 
Africa,  bat  are  both  entirely  unknown  over  the  whale 
Ethiopian  region,  aa  are,  among  ■mailer  gronpa,  the  guati 
and  sheep,  tlio  true  oxen,  and  the  mole  family.  Among 
birds  such  wideapr/ad  gronpa  ni  the  wrens  (Troglodj/Hda), 
dippers  {Cmclida),  and  the  tana  pheasant!  are  also  entirely 
wanting. 

The  exceeding  speciality  of  the  forms  of  life  which  are 
still  found  in  the  Ethiopian  region  it  well  shown  by  the 
fact  that  there  ore  about  34  family  group*  of  Tortebrat* 
animal!  which  are  entirely  confined  to  it,  while  two  thirds 
of  its  genera  of  Mammalia,  and  three-fifths  of  the  genera  of 
birds,  are  also  peculiar. 

Ev&dinnoni  of  (ft*  Eif.iopta*  Jkoie*,— The  nvwt  remarkable  of 
these  is  undoubtedly  that  comprising  iladsgascsr  sad  the  Mis- 
carcne  islands,  a  district  which  contains  so  many  singular  forma 
of  life  that  It  has  been  proposed  by  some  naturalists  to  make  it  one 
iff  the  primary  snological  regioni.  Ths  peculiarity  of  these  islands 
Is  twofold,  consisting  aa  much  in  the  absence  of  a  gnat  number  of 
the  moat  characteristic  African  forma  an  in  the  possoerion  of  others 
entirely  peculiar.  Theaplee  and  monkeys,  the  large  CeratTora,  the 
scons,  giraffes,  satslopes,  elephants,  and  rhinoceroses,  snd  eras 
-  b  entailer  forms  ss  the  porcupines  snd  aqairrak,  sre  entirely 
' s  hast  of  remarkable  Limur- 


a  peculiar  family  and  &  peculiar 
peculiar  genera  of  Mould*.    £> 


-*    (*/<! 


oneiitina;  of  7  genera  and  S5  species,  all  of  which  an  peculiar; 

.liar  family  of  Jiusetisora,  comprising  I  Mens  sad  10  species: 

"srgsnersof  smell  Cfcrneften  ;  and  S 

E'en  among  birds,  as  much  better 

...  there  sre  same  curious  deficiencies, 

an  (Pkidah  bonsy-gaides  (SssUsnarieaO, 

— ,.    plantain  ■  estere   (Aaarnssaataar),    eeliea 

(CWuew),  horubills  (Bxurotida),  end  mocksra  {Irrinndm)  ell 
abnndant  en  the  appanta  eeast  ol  Africa-  being  entirely  wanting. 
Tat  birds  sre  sufUcisotly  abundant,  nearly  ISO  srwtss  of  traa  leul 
lards  being  known,  while  there  sre  no  less  than  " 
an  altogether  eonined  -to  Madagascar  sad  the  * 
If  ws  consider  the  species,  the  peculiarity  is  area . 
there  being  more  than  a  hundred  which  sre  p> 
doini  which  sre  found  elsewhere.  Thesa  nnmbsn.  .. 
mesne  fairly  represent  the  special  character  of  the  ML 

genera,  so  that  it  Is  to  this  day  s  matter  of  dispute  among  tmiltho- 
logisu  in  what  families  a  considerable  number  of  them  should  be 
caused.     Among  thess  a! '"--  -  "'    " 


ous  genera  ai 
luin,    Caliealkul,  Enryccna,    PkOcpittn,  Zend 
id  asreral  others.     Taking  all  these  Tacts  into 
■  in  that  the  fossa,  of  Madam 


rem arknUe  peculiarities.   If  any  African  groups  are  wanting,  l  - 

are  represented  hy  peculiar  genera,  while  a  considerable  number  of 
groupi  hare  their  nearest  elBee,  Dot  la  Africa,  hut  in  tropical  Asia 
end  lb  South  America.  Among  Insects  the  butterflies  are  allied  to 
thoae  of  Africa;  but  the  beetles,  like  the  reptiles,  shew  many  canes 
of  elBnlty  with  the  Malay  islands  snd  South  America,  though  the 
majority  are  perhaps  related  to  trrli"Ethiorjian  forma. 

Tin  continental  part  of  the  Ethiopian  region  appears  to  hare  an 
subdiTiaioBS  dearly  marked  oat  by  natural  barriera,  yet  it  may  he 
dirided  into  three  tolerably  well-defln»l  inb  -regions  la  eeeoriaaee 
with  differences  of  ellatnts  and  regetation.  These  may  ha  termed 
the  sab-region  of  open  plains,  the  foreet  sub-region,  and  ths  ■oath 
tsntpsrata  sub  region. 

The  Bnt  comprisss  the  greater  pert  of  Central  and  last  Afrit*. 


;h  Lake  Chad  to  Ahye- 


■t  and  South  Africt 
■cat  Africai 


Its 


divided,  but  it  exhibits  throughout  the 

African  xocjogy  as  distinct  from  that  r"  " 

analogical  characters  are  negatiTe  re 

very  few  peculiar  groups  ;  but  ill  1 

abound,  and  a  greater  Ysriaty  of  antelopes  sre  found  he 

the  ether  sub- regions. 

The  West  African  or  finest  sub-region  extends  from  the  Gambia 
to  ths  Congo,  sad  inland  to  the  nonrces  of  the  Mile  snd  ths  western 
watarshsd  of  the  great  lakes.  It  Is  characterized  generally  by  a 
luxuriant  forest-vegetation,  and  it  possesses  many  peculiar  animal 
forma.  Here  wo  find  the  gorilla  snd  chimpanzee,  a  greet  tsriety  of 
monkeys,  snd  two  peculiar  genera  et  lemurs,  ss  well  as  soma  re- 


markable fsnera  of  fsssetitvis,  Viccrridx,  and  TrtirpiUdx.  It  la 
ths  homo  of  the  gray  parrots  (fttrteeiu),  the  typical  ptslntsin- 
eatsrs  UHum/ttamj  one  of  ths  Eastern  group  or  ground,  thrashes 

( .Pans),  snd  many " ' ;_-.:-)-      -»....:. 

Tory  abundant,  nc  ^ 

being  peculiar  to  this  sub-region.     As  is  it     _  k 

forsst-districts,  insects  ere  especially  numerous,  ef  large  sire  ai 


r   extra-tropical  aub  region. 


-    ,. — „.._,  though  quits 

open  to  the  central  districts  and  to  a  burn  extent  orerrun  with  the 
sams  fauna,  yet  presents  so  tnaoy  peculiarities  ss  to  indicate,  pro- 
bably, a  former  southward  extension  of  ths  continent  Wa  End 
here  S  peculiar  genua  of  Vivcrndx,  the  remarkable  PrtUUt,  pecu- 
Uar  Canid*  and  JfuUIidar,  many  peculiar  rodsnta,  including 
Batiivtrja  (ons  or  the  mole-rats),  Fttimy  (one  of  the  spiny-rats), 
and  PlxUta  (Ihs  Cape-bare).  There  are  also  some  peculiar  genera 
of  birds,  among  which  are  a  sun  -bird,  1  wearer-birds,  3  larks,  and 
a  curioui  woodpecker  (Aneslanlsi).  Beptilss  are  still  mora  pecu- 
liar, 4  genera  of  snakes  and  ID  of  lizards  being  almost  or  quite 
reatricted  to  this  limited  district.  Insects,  too,  are  very  remark- 
able,  there  being  7  peculiar  genera  of  batteries,  and  a  host  ef 
beetles  which  ere  either  quite  peculiar  or  have  their  nearest  allies 
In  Madagascar,  la  India,  or  America  Thisnmarkableand  iaolatnd 
fauna  must  be  considered.  In  connection  with  ths  wonderful  Cape 
flora— so  much  richer  snd  more  isolated  than  that  of  nny  other  part 
of  Africa— ea  indicating  important  changee  in  the  past  history  of 
this  part  of  the  globs. 

Ill  Tin  Oriental  Begum.— The  Oriental  region  ia  wholly 
tropica],  but  ia  of  smaller  extent  than  the  Ethiopian.  It  la 
Tory  largely  covered  with  forest-vegetation,  and  is  much 
broken  up  into  islands  and  promontories,  conditions  so 
fnTOwable  to    animal  life    aa  foil'  ' 


In  the  larger  Mammalia  there  are  many  resemblance* 
between  the  Oriental  knd  Ethiopian  regions.  Both  hm 
anthropoid  apes,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  Urge  felines, 
buffaloes,  end  an  abundance  of  cireta.  But  the  Oriental 
region  abounds  in  deer  nnd  bears,  it  has  many  remarkable 
InMctiTora,  the  Malty  tapir,  and  many  wild  cattle.  It  hat 
also  a  great  number  of  ehareeterietic  forma  of  life.  It  bos 
0  peculiar  genera  of  apes,  and  3  of  lemurs ;  D  of  IneectiTon, 
among  which  an  two  peculiar  families,  Galtopii/ucida  and 
Tupaiida;  12  of '  Fiwrrwto  /  1  one  of  Canidm;  6  of 
Xuittlida  ;  3  of  Urtida  ;  1  of  TrOffulida  ;  1  of  Cerrida  ;  4 
at  Bond*  ;  and  6  of  Bodenta. 

Urn  bird*  of  this  region  are  exceedingly  abundant,  Teried, 
and  remarkable.  Among  thorn  ore  3  peculiar  familiea  of 
passerine  birds—  tbe  hill-tits  (Ztofrscatrfa),  the  green 
bnlbnla  (PkyUornithida),  and  the  gapera  (Emylvmida) ; 
vhile  the  babblers  ITimaliida),  the  frnit-thrnohB* 
(Pyctumctida),  and  the  king-crows  (Dicruridm)  are  fa* 
mora  abundant  than  in  the  adjacent  regions.  Tim, 
flycatchere,  crows,  eon-bird*,  starlings,  kingfishers,  pigeons, 
and  pheasants  are  also  very  abundant,  and  are  represented 

land-birds  inhabit  the  region,  of  which  number  1 65  at* 
pettdiar  to  it.  Reptiles  are  Tery  abundant  Three  small 
familiea  of  snakea  are  peculiar,  and  there  are  a  large 
number  of  peculiar  genera  both  of  snakes  and  liatrdo, 

Insscta  are  exceedingly  varied  and  beautiful,  especially 
in  tne  Himalaya*  and  in  the  Malay  islands.  Among 
butterflis*  the  Danaida  are  very  abundant,  while  the  true 
PapilUn  are  perhaps  Ener  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
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world.  Among  beetles  the  Lveaaida,  Cetoniida,  and  Bv 
■pratida  an  especially  remarkable,  while  the  elegant  Longi- 
corns  have  their  full  quota  of  eurion*  and  beautiful  forma. 
StJxltiirieni  of  li»  Orinlol  Eatf™.— These  an  tolerably  well 
milked,  though  very  naiMitol  In  extent  and  productiveness.  I!u 
Hinulsyaa  elopes  with  ill  the  Indo-Chinese  countries  form  the 


grasps  an  ISptassatsd,     Three  genen  of  W""T>lin  and  1 
art  pacuUar  to  thla  tub-region. 

1naM»1srFnji.i.u]s,  withth* 


of  birds 

1*  Main  Fenlnsuls,  wv th  the  larger  Halt*  Wuda.  u  fsr  as  Java, 

mo,  nun  tba  Philippinee,  form  a  sub-region  which  haa  much  In 

common  with  the  Isst,  mid  li  almost  equally  rich,  and  la  aoma 

group*  emu  richer  and  more  peculiar.     Thai  it  hu  no  Ian  than  11 

wholly  pecaliai  to  it,  among  which  an  each  interesting  forma  as 
the  orang-utans  (Smia),  the  speetn-lemnr  (Tartiui),  tba  fljing- 
lemur  (SobqrilAanu),  th*  feather-tailed  tnpaia  (JMatanat),  tba  ni< 
beer  {Htiwctd),  aad  the  magnineent  argus-pheasants  (Argtuiama). 
Abnat  an  equal  number  of  genera  an  common  to  the  Malayan  and 
tba  Indo-Chlneee  anb-ngiana,  bnt  an  not  found  eratwhen  ;  BO  that 
thi  two  ban  much  In  common,  and  together  comprise  neatly  all 
that  ia  moat  nmaifcabla  and  beautiful  of  the  Chriantal  fauna. 
The  otiiir  Wo  aub-nfiona  consist  of  tba  ' 


— .    -   ....  snb-ieguma  con —   _   _ 

end  Ceylon,  whose  chief  feature  la  their  < 
poverty.  Taking  fint  what  mar  be  termed  i 
extaudiog  from  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya*  to 


ipsrative  soological 
i  Indian  sub-region. 


termed  the  Indian  sub-i 


and  fertile  region,  t  hough  abounding  in  life  of 


the  open  ant 
of  th*  surface  coneieta,  aoma  African  tj 
In  other  parta  of  tha  region,  though  tl 

Ceylon  and  Southsm  India  an  somewhat  mom  intonating,  aa 
they  pomeaa  aoma  peculiar  forma,  and  othan  In  common  with  tha 
lltlsy  jshnsja  Among  the  former  is  Lora.  a  peculiar  lemur ;  and 
than  it  a  peculiar  genua  of  Murida,  at  well  aa  one  or  two  peculiar 
puata  of  blrda.  Then  en  alto  avals!  peculiar  species  of  monkeys, 
and  the-  Malsysa  nma  Tuma,-  while  among  birds  wa  find 
Malayan  forma  of  cuckoos  and  TtKuUiidm.  Tha  nptiles,  however, 
baat-ahanctaria  thla  sub-region,  at  It  pnmtim  an  entirely  pecul iar 
ftsnuV  of  snakes  (OreptsaMJ,  emudating  of  5  genera  and  IB  species, 
aa  wall  aa  4  other  peculiar  genem  or  snakes.  Tbaca  en  olso  many 
peenlkr  genen  of  Bauds  belonging  to  HbtAgami&m  taiAecmtiada, 
and  1  imamTiai  taiisit  i>f  lain—  rfatisiliis  The  inaeete  elao  offer 
Sosue  mmarkable  cases  of  Malayan  affinity,  tha  gaunt  Sntia  (or 
spectn-butterfllrt)  being  found  in  Ceylon  only  beyond  the  Malay 
fauanda ;  while  6  genen  of  Malayan  LonghMmia  end  the  wingless 
TrtaTaaW  belonging  to  tba  CtetaaUMt,  an  In  tba  mm  category. 
Tba  combination  of  to  many  peculiarities  justinee  the  aapantion 
of  Oeylon  and  a  portion  of  Southern  India  aa  a  distinct  Oriental 


a  radical  change  ii 

life,  that  the  aoologist  seems  to  have  got  into  a  new  world. 
Enn  tha  AuetroMnlay  islands,  though  differing  in  no  way 
in  climate  or  luxuriance  of  vegetation  from  the  Indo- Malay 
island*  to  the  went  of  them,  exhibit  thin  change  in  an 
almoa.  equally  muked  degree.  With  the  exception  •  ' 
Celebes,  which  U  a  debatable  bad  hardly  belonging  ' 


are  such  remarkable  forme  as  the  Paradise-birds  (Parade 
mida),  tha  honey-enckere  (MeHphagida),  the  lyn-birda 
( Men  urida) ,  the  cockatoo*  ( Cacatuida)  ,tha  lories  ( Triehogloa- 
lidtt),  the  mound-bnildera  (Megapodiidtt),  and  the  euaao- 
waries  (Catuariida).  Among  the  important  groupa  which  are 
entirely  wanting  in  Australia  are  the  bar  bete  (Ifrgalmnidx), 
the  woodpeckers  (Piridm,  otherwise  cosmopolitan),  the 
trogons  {Trogonida),m&  the  pheananbi  (Phaiianida).  The 
reptiles,  aa  in  moat  other  cases,  offer  less  marked  peeulinri- 
tiee  than  the  birds ;  bat  n  large  proportion  of  the  genera 
peculiar,  and  there  are  even  3  peculiar  families 
zards,  aa  well  aa  the  singular  Batttria  of  New  Zealand, 
Which  conetitntea  not  only  a  Mporate  family  bat  a  now 
order  of  reptiles.  The  Amphibia  and  fresh-water  nebes 
present  n  corresponding  amount  of  peculiarity  j  and  the 
recent  discovery  of  the  genua  Ceratedv  (the  mud-fish)  ia 
very  interesting,  since  its  nearest  allies  appear  to  have 
lived  early  in  the  Secondary  period,  while  other  members 
of  the  same  group  are  found  isolated  in  the  rivers  of 
tropical  Africa  and  America. 

Insects  are  very  abundant  in  Australia  and  the  Austro- 
Halay  islands  ;  bnt  owing  to  the  various  means  by  which 
these  email  creatures  are  conveyed  across  the  seas,  and  the 
identity  of  physical  conditions  in  the  Oriental  and 
Australian  portions  of  the  archipelago,  the  true  Australian 
fauna  ia  chiefly  developed  in  Australia  itself,  where  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  peculiar  genera  in  all  order! 
of  insects, 

Subdivvioju  cf  0*  Juttralia*  Etgimi.~fy.Aie*  the  Aaatrahan 
continent,  which  la  by  ta  the  richest  end  moat  important  part  of 
the  region,  there  an  three  groopa  of  Islands  which  have  each  aomo 
distinctive  peculiaritua.      Tbeae    an  the  Anttro-llalay  ialandt, 


■  while  tho  other  lw 


rich,  especially  ii 
ugly  poor. 

The  Anatn-Malayan  tub-region,  of  which  Kew  Guinea  la  1 

central  num.  la  comparatively  poor  in  Mammalia,  only  fi  gnun 

maraapiale  being  yet  known,  S  of  them  being  peculiar,  with  pig",  a 

few  mica,  and  tome  deer  (perhaps  introduced)  in  the  Moluccas. 


(perhaps  ia 
one,  the  t 


It  and  tha  tin* 


elepemot  and  tapir  to  tha  squirrel  and  monkey— whkh 

jhnrscteiiae  every  pert  of  the  Oriental  region  to  its  extreme 
math-eastern  limits  in  Java  and  Borneo.  In  place  of  these 
wb  have  Marsupials  only,  in  great  variety  in  tha  extensive 
country  of  Australia  and  less  abundantly  in  the  islands ; 
•nd  besides  these,  only  those  flying  inammnln— the  bats, 
which  can  traverse  tha  ocean,  and  the  smallest  forms  of 
rodents,  tha  mica— which  may  be  occasionally  carried  by 
Boating  trees  or  other  accidental  meacaacross  narrow  anna 
of  the  sea.  There  are  0  distinct  families  and  33  genera  of 
Australian  Marsupials,  aa  well  as  3  families  and  genera  of 
the  still  more  lowly-organized  Monotremata  which  comprise 
the  anomalous  Orntthorhynehui  and  Echidna. 

Birds,  aa  might  be  expected,  are  not  so  excessively 
peculiar,  a  large  number  of  almost  cosmopolitan  families 
extending  into  Australia ;  yet  then  an  no  leas  than  16 
faraiHiW  altogether  characteristic  of  the  region,  among  which 


of  flycatchan,  honey  -suckers,  Idngnabeta,  cockatoos, 
md  its  birds  an  generally  characterised  by  a  bril- 


it  butterflies  and  beetlee  in  the  world  belonging  to  this 

Directly  we  pan  east  of  the  Solomon  Ialandt  we  enter  upon  one 
of  th*  poorest  soological  regions  in  the  world  in  proportion  to  lu 
extent  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  only  exception  to  this  poverty 
being  in  the  Und-cbell*,  which  an  very  largely  developed  snd  very 
pemuiar.  Indigenous  Mammalia  an  wholly  wanting.  Birds  ana 
very  acane,  no  mun  than  about  150  apeclee  being  known  from  tha 
numenoa  islands  scattered  over  B000  railee  of  tba  Pacific  while 
then  an  only  shout  a  dosen  peculiar  genera,  Beptilea  an  men 
numerous  than  might  be  expected,  considering  the  wide  extent  of 
ocean  separating  many  of  theielanda   TbiireanllgensnoflinnU, 


very  remote  from  other  lands,  yi .  . . . 
inteneting  buns.  If  wa  except  two  bats,  msmmals  an  wanting 
but  birds  an  tolenbly  abundant,  and  an  very  peculiar  and  it 
taneting.  Then  an  SI  genen  or  land-birds,  of  which  10  an 
peeoliar.  Twelve  of  these  an  passerine  birds,  chiefly  MthpiafOa 
sad  Sluntida,  with  Nolvr  and  Stri*gvpt,  peenHar  genera  of  parrots. 
arathaexrnorimarywmglem^iatTBS.  Eeptile*  an  few.  Thee 
an  afowlinrds,  with  on*  peculiar  genus,  but  no anakes.  Tba 
enenmlemt  ATsMarta  bsa  been  slready  mentioned.  Thcnualaoont 
frog  balonglncto  apecalltr  genus.  Then  an  soma  mtanating 
freih.weteritiEts,  one  genua  belonging  to  the  Salmmuta,  a  family 
not  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  and  than  an 


rs.     Many  of  tl 

h  Australian  g: 


i  with  those  from  tba  Oriental 
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T.  The  Neotropical  Region. — Thii  U  in  some  respect* 
Uut  richont  ecological  region  on  the  globe,  yet  it  has  certain 
membUncee  to  the  Australian  region,  which  it  tho  poorest, 
end  which,  it  follows  in  natural  order.  Thit  ie  owing  to 
both  being  inhibited  mainly  by  low  types  of  MJMtrttilii 
end  birds,  some  of  which  hire  been  preasrved  from  early 
geological  timet,  tbe  Marsupials  being  a  good  example. 
Bat  there  hat  alio  been  some  wtermigTetion  between  tonth 
temperate  America  and  Australia,  by  means  of  intermediate 
lasaidt  tmsl  floating  ice,  and  this  hat  led  to  a  community 
of  forma  in  a  few  groans  to  which  snch  a  mods  of  tmns- 

Tha  aft"1  ""■''*  are  as  abundant  and  varied  u  in  any 
other  countries  except  Africa  and  tropical  Asia ;  but  the 
region  it  characterised  by  poverty  in  tin  mora  highly 
organized  forme,  with  a  corresponding  abundance  of  lower 
types.  Monkeys  are  abundant,  but  all  belong  to  two 
peculiar  families — Cebidtt  ta&Hapalida — different  in  struc- 
ture and  of  a  somewhat  lower  organisation  than  those  of 
tin  Old  World.  About  half  of  ihem  hare  powerfully 
prehensile  tails,  a  character  unknown  among  the  monkeys 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Bats  an  very  numerous,  and 
oh  extensive  family — the  Phyttottonudir,  or  vampyre- 
hett — is  peculiar.  Insectivota  are  unknown  in  South 
America,  bnt  one  peculiar  gonna  oecura  in  the  larger 
Antilles,  and  a  few  shrews  in  Central  America.  The 
Carnivore  are  bnt  moderately  numerous,  the  Ci—t  family 
being  entirely  wanting,  as  are  the  bears,  with  the  exception 
of  a  solitary  species  in  Chili.  Then  is,  however,  one 
peculiar  family — the  Procyonida—  which  attends  over 
Korth  America  as  wall  A  marked  feature  is  the  exoeseivo 
scarcity  of  the  great  family  of  the  Ungulate,  or  hoofed 
animate.  There  are  no  wild  cattle,  sheep,  gears,  antelopes, 
hones,  or  rhinoceroses ;  and  only  a  vary  few  species  of 
tapin,  peccaries,  llamas,  and  deer  in  their  place.  Coming 
to  the  email  and  feeble  Rodents,  however,  we  find  a  great 
abundance)  and  variety  of  forms,  including  the  largest  on 
tbe  globe.  Five  families  an  peculiar  or  nearly  so,— 
lie  chinchillas  and  the  caries  being  the  most  important, 
while  all  the  genera,  except  Sauna  and  Lepui,  are  peculiar 
to  the  American  continent.  We  now  come  to  the 
Edentata,  the  moat  imperfectly  organised  and  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  Neotropical  m.mm.l.  There  are 
twelve  genera  belonging  to  the  three  families  of  the  sloths 
(Bmdypodidai),  tha  armadillos  (Datypodida),  and  the  ant- 
raters  (Myrmteop/iayida).  Lastly,  we  have  the  Marsupial 
opossnma,  which  range  far  over  temperate  North  America, 
bnt  are  moat  abundant  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Sooth 

In  birds  the  Neotropical  region  is  wonderfully  rich.'  It 
pcaaesses  far  more  distinct  geuem  and  species  than  any 
other  region,  and  it  hat  34  entire  families  peculiar  to  it, 
while  the  region  which  comes  next  in  speciality  and  isola- 
tion aa  regards  this  order — the  Australian — bat  only  IS. 
Host  of  these  peculiar  families  are,  however,  of  a  somewhat 
low  grade  of  organisation,  and  it  is  these  which  •bound 
roost  in  genera  and  species  and  give  a  special  feetare  to 
the  ornithology  of  the  country.  These  peculiarly  American 
haJUw  (for  some  of  them  range  into  North  America) 
an  the  tyrant  fly-catchers  {Tyraratidas),  the  manakina 
tPiprida),  the  chatterers  (Cotuiglda),  tho  plant-cutters 
(Pkytokmida),  tha  tree-creepers  (Daidnxolaptidit),  the 
ant  thrashf  (ForBiieariida),  and  the  wren -thrushes 
iPUroploekidas),  All  these  have  a  deficiency  in  the  aing- 
tng-mnsclea  of  the  throat,  and  they  comprise  mon  Ursa 
JOO  genera.  Then,  among  the  Piearia,  which  are  a 
low   though    wide-spread    order,   we  have    the  toucans 

EOfJuutida),  the  puff-birds  (Buccoaida),  the  jacamars 
■tlida),  the  motmots  (Jfonofufo),  and  the  humming- 
{TrochHidv),   oompnsing   140   goner*.      The  only 


ICarAid 


(Idtridtr),  and  the  tanagors  ( Tanagridtx),  comprising  in  ' 
all  82  genera.  The  most  highly  organised  groups  of  birds, 
and  those  which  are  moat  abundant  in  the  eaaten 
hemisphere,  such  aa  crows,  starlings,  thrushes,  warblers, 
and  nyeathers,  are  eithar  scarce  or  entirely  wanting. 
Finches  are  numerous,  as  ar»  parrots.  Among  game-birds 
the  higher  types,  at  the  grouse  (Tdraoiuda),  are  scarce  ; 
while  the  more  lowly-organised  cursssowa  (Craadn)  and 
tinamous  ( Tinatnida)  are  much  more  abundant  and  more 
widely  distributer!  over  the  whole  region.  Among  the 
wading  group*  (Gralla),  which  are  decidedly  of  low 
organisation,  then  are  6  peculiar  and  very  isolated  families, 
the  moat  remarkable  being  the  Cariamida,  the  Peaphiidm 
{trumpeter*),  the  Earypygida  (aun-bittems),  and  the 
'"  '  'rida  (horned-screamers).  The  vary  low  struthious 
'presented  by  the  American  ostriches  (Biea). 
,  ss  are  alto  very  abundant  in  the  Neotropical 
region,  and  there  are  many  peculiar  groups.  Snakes  ore 
represented  by  peculiar  genera  only,  the  families  being 
almost  always  widely  and  often  universally  distributed  in 
warm  regions ;  Uasrdt  are  more  restricted  in  their  range, 
and  no  lest  than  0  families  are  peculiar  to  the  region, 
while  9  are  found  only  in  the  American  continent.  All 
of  Tory  small   extent  except  two,   the   Tei-fm  and 


type  is 

Kepi 


Igumidm,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  comprise  the  m 
characteristic  American  lizards.     There  era  slso  4  pecul 
families  of  tailless  Bstrachians,  the  most  popularly  known 
'   '      "      " '  rkabli  ~    ' 


slso  4  peculiar 
.  ocularly  known 
being  the  Pipida,  which  contains  the  remarkable  Surinam 


Fresh-water  fUhea  are  probably  more  abundant  and 
tried  than  in  any  other  region.  Three  entire  families 
and.  several  sob-family  group*  are  peculiar,  and  the 
enormous  fovest-b ordered  riven  and  extenaivo  tracts  of 
annually  flooded  woodland  have  led  to  the  development  of 
special  groups  of  fruit-eating  fishes,  which,  as  article!  of 
food,  are  not  only  unsurpassed  but  altogether  nnequdlled 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Fresh-water  rays 
(Trygonida)  and  electric  eels  (Oi/mnolidte)  are  also  peculiar 
to  Neotropical  riven,  and  there  are  au  immense  variety  of 
Siluridce,  ChaTOcinicUx,  and  Cyprinodeutidte.  It  is  reported 
that  Professor  Agassis  obtained  more  than  a  thousand 
species  of  fishes  in  the  Amnion  alone ;  but,  although  this 
may  be  exaggeration,  there  is  no  donLt  that  a  still  greater 
number  exists  in  that  wonderful  river  and  its  tributaries. 

The  insects  of  tropical  America  are  so  inexhaustible  in 
their  variety,  and  ao  wonderful  in  their  boiuty,  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  give  an  adequate  idea  uf  them.  Tho 
butterflies  are  far  more  abundant  and  mure  gorgeous  than 
in  any  other  region,  and  their  variety  may  ha  imagined 
from  tbe  fact  that  the  peculiar  genera  are  nearly  equal  in 
number  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  beetles, 
though  very  abundant,  tre  not  ao  clearly  preponderant  over 
those  of  all  other  regions.  The  stag-beetles  (Lvamidtz) 
and  rose-chafers  (Cetontida)  nro  somewhat  poorly  de- 
veloped ;  but  all  the  other  large  families  an  very  abundant, 
and  comprise  many  forms  of  extreme  beauty  and  interest 
Snch  arts  the  genera  Agra  among  Carabidss,  Pj/reda  among 
Longicorns,  and  Entimut  among  Cnrenlionidav  Land-shells 
equally  surpass  those  of  all  other  regions,  but  this  it  owing 
to  the  exceptional  richness  of  thu  West  Indian  islands,  tha 
continent  of  AmBrica  being  by  no  means  extraordinarily 
rich  in  tlil*  class  of  tT"mP^*i 

Kjuniyjt — The  manner  m  which 
nvenlently  divided  fo 


developed  ia  their  highest  li 


c  Neotropical  Miimsl  groups 
aaoe.     This,  however,  tall*  ai 
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Mj  fab  am  NUhu«,  wUah  nr  b*  nanay  u«m  m 

Oman*,  Ihull,  mid  Oh  Ssitern  And**,  tech  of  .rhich  it  chemeter. 
lad  by  a  pit  nralw  at  peculiar  annate  types.  Than  three 
mmmmmI  by  Proton  Kowtan<h)  lnsrtkb  Bbm  u 
thin  iroik)  to  fee  aulMtgiotuv  sash  mini 

tmnati  Anuria*,  irl  tt  Uu  tropksl 
which  air  be  tojued  til*  Unlnu  lub-n 

letter  msj  bo  ehm  divided,  ftath  tanptw  juunn  gnuau  ui  • 
mkD  end  en  anara  division,  each,  with  many  diet-net  gnmpa, 
while  tfaii  •ontUa  parts  of  Central  Aiowis*  differ  greet! j  bra  the 
ncrthcm;  mil  ail  than tnbdiruioni may  be ameldiutd u pnnliree* 
oT  lh.it  MorneST*  snb-reglsiis.  It  teeuie  better,  therefore,  for  th* 
psirpuKi  of  each,  a  general  eketeh  u  the  pewit,  to  consider  th* 
tropical  parta  of  South  America,  u  shore  limited,  to  he  on*  met 
sab-region,  ehsmetariaed  by  poeeoeeiHg  s  luge  proportion  of  the 
eniiaal  forme  of  the  whale  region.     It  will  thmrfore  onlj-bo  new. 


any  otbo  pert  of  ths  world.  The  number  of  ipwdee  df  Weit 
Inoien  land-nhells  n  eqnsl  to  that  of  th.  entire  eonnrmt  of 
America,  while  the  number  of  gaum  It  meter.  No  leu  then  11 
of  the  gSBtn  en  peculiar,  a  taj  Enamel  degree  of  tpedeU tj  ax. 

TL  Th*  Ntarttie  2kgi<M.—TbU  compri* 
North  America ;  wkl  iti  pewBir  fauna  is  1 
in  th*  United  States,  tod  emietiejly  in  that  portion 
ing  tromtboMiMJMiOTi  Tntfrrf  totbe  Atlantic.    Iti 
both  to  the  Neotropical  and  the  PaLeerctic  regions,  but  it 

■ho  pomeiei  ■  ot 

teristio  forms.     A 


family  of  the  OM^MUida  (comprising  three  genera)  Hid  the  genua 
'---■-to  ftla  llamas  end  alpacas),  the  only  npneennOTH  of  the 
la  b  the  Keif  'World.     It  dw  hu  e  peculiir  form  of  beer. 


Among  laeects  alone  we  meet  *ith  hJeUcatto 

amuty  for  forms  of  the  north  tempwats  tone.     1 

butternut  tilled  to  AVeHo,  en  Arena  genua,  end  othae  belonging 
to  the  northern  genets  JJfcaanMa,  Xywwte  end  CWfc_  The 
hum  of  tb*  bntttrtu**,  however,  or*  purely  neotropical    Of  the 


tropics!* 
btoUei  * 

TwSartff '■"'  ~- 


SH. 


bat  the  majority  en  sliisd  to  Sen- 

genem,  each  u  <5re£*e, 

Bejeesnss  supports  the  theory  of 

the  northern  hemlephere.     [Bee 

'  dnimalM,  toL  iL  pp.  «*- 


ngn»  esn  hardly  be  aepsmted  eoolorioeilT  from  ths  adjacent  pert* 
efBooth  America,  whU*  farther  north  the  thief  diArenee  oonetet* 

region.  A  wanner  form  of  tonf;  (Jn.emifn.rftw>  ntsshtts  Central 
America,  with  one  or  two  peoalter  gaum  of  Todaite ;  while  each 
northeni  fteme  si  Sorm,  Yulpm,  Ltpu,  end  fleree»|el  Men  nt  tut 
tenth  m  OaetemeJi.  Kbd.  u«  more  eepeotaDy  chireoterlrfo,  ebiee 
A*  enb-regton  pie—el  no  tent  then  tf  peaalUr  genem  of  lend 
bird.;  bnfmeny  Kootroflonl  Mna  nt  eheent  flrhe  DuMiD- 
psitont  of  thoto  dolotonelM  em  th*  ftowetoJtfn,  «nd  the  enb- 
Lroiliet  AniriSH,  Owyitanwse^  end  Aeet»»ins  uxllu 
moet  of  the  wwaliir  group*  of  wedere.     In  piece  of  the**  ere  ftnnd 

affp€35Sr^^«B?eis 

.  _n      .v.  i — -^  m  ^,5^  whflll    jTMtnBfad  in  atennotar,  bat 
-•de  entoer-'  -* L-"-  ^^ 

*  Wert 


tXStu  rnerkod  then  ear  o-ier  pert  of  tb*  regkn. '  T 

■ulln  em  nw  bnt  rer;  Inhewnwbtf.  II  h  iiphIIj  TTie  I— e  I . 

■fneeteinVfco  oonanentl by TeWaeep eed.  There  em  no  monkere, 
Oemirca,  TJngntein,  or  Uenbnw,  the  antr  ordent  irjweeenfaj 
bwng  the  IMMttron  and  th*  Kedtntk.     The  former,  whloh  fa 


of  Jwletlcn  end  epeoklity  ft  axhOrin 
inklend* 


Oiproixyi  end  Fla^aAattia  belonging  to  ■  nUciljwhich  ie  eepe- 
oieiTBonthAmerfcsn.withsEwnWmm^MdmiwritltniPV- 
fncU)  in  tb*  letotr  Antfllee.     Th*  birda  an  to  man  ebnndent, 

Rnn"b",t 


_,  ..jlnaOri  .     r._,., 

osrl  sppllei  to  the  fiwh-wster  (Wiee.    Ineeeni  ennatTtry 

it,  end  beetle*  enm  eepeoUIIy  toare*  miiTilnlag  the  linn. 

■  ust  Tegttatlon  of  moet  of  the  iihmde.      In  l--J  t*it"t.  howanr, 
lb*  my  rmna  1*  the  out,  th*  AMU!**  being  son  prodncrln  then 


■Axt&oeapra  (the  prong-buck)  and  Aploeena  (the  moun- 
tain gont  or  antelope)—  and  a  nnmber  of  Bodenta,  ajnong 

which  the : — *  *"  ■  ■-'■--  -   -  ''  -    "  ■     ■■■■»- >  -  • 


t  pecnlinr  are  the  Saeeomyida  or  poached 


MM****^ 


me   {AtKyDo),    I 
rf  Fedecnretie  groi 


re  pecnliir  or  highly  chawctwiatin.  Moat  of  tiem  belong 
>  the  pusarine  families,  the  wood-warblan  ( Mniotiltida) 
end  the  norduaj  {Fringittida)  being  Bupwaaliy  rich  in 
pflculkr  gronpe;  end  there  ere  nbo  a  few  among  th* 

hang-neat*,  woodpeckers,  gronae, 

l     Among  the  larger  bird*  the 

„      „        ■  ratted   groose  (Cihm  ■*---'-     '~  * 

s  eretted  partridge*  [Ortertyx,  ic)  * 


Reptileeaftflmtobe  more  rramerooa  than  in  tba  Palaarctio 
legion.  Ahont  a  doien. genera  of  anakee  are  pecnliir  or 
charaeteriatic,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  well-known 
rattle anaknj  (Crotalut).  Among  lizards  the  so-called 
"  glana  imakn  "  (Opkitavnu)  Is  a  peculiar  form  analogous  to 
oar  slow-worm ;  while  the  honied-Iizsrds  { Phrynwoma)  and 
many  other  genera  of  Igaanidss  are  peculiar.  Fresh-water 
fishes  are  exceedingly  numeroos  and  highly  peculiar,  there 
being  no  less  than  Are  (or,  according  to  recent  authors, 
eight)  peculiar  families,  and  a  large  number  of  peculiar 


moat  abundant  groups. 

In  insects  the  Nearcttc  region  is  not  n 
tstj  TNMiliar.  Its  bedsnone,  tboogh  tolerably  abundant, 
beloag  for  the  most  part  to  well-known  European  groan* 
withnamiil  infusion  of  Neotropical  forma  in  the  Southern 
Slate*.     The  same  may  be  said  of  its 


its  Coleoptera.     Iauid- 
■luibi  an  tolerably  ptantifol  bat  not  st-mnidy  peculiar ; 

the    Alleghany  district  being  the  moat   productive,  and 
possessing  a  large  number  of  peculiar  spadw.     In  freah- 
aurpa*sss  ewry  other  part  of 
athoussnd  ( 


aatunTneAJ 


bed  with  tolsmhle 
rttpeetiTab/  th*  Cel" 
r,  ■ndtasOenedienet 


toe  ADagbtnTi  « 

_  OdUetnGa  anb.mg- 

iarre  Nereo*  end  the  PteUu,  not  Inmndtng  Laser 

entoaaam*  northward  Into  British  Calambitto  shout 

6T1T.  let,     ItIsehsii«faris*dbyalewT«ryp*adWieime,andhy 

lnfulon  of  South  American  types  than  am  found  In 

gmsnl  lassawatls  ataaaeawa 

li  e  cuckoo  of  th*  e; 


a  snaler  infaeion  of 
aunller  Utitadea  on  t> 


saoonaof  namynbtta:  smona  birds  lann)  af  th*  swans  Oeo. 
osssj*.  and  S  «n«m  of  hnnoSng-Mrd.  f&favsorHf  and  AtOp); 

tl^  snwiw  repUle*  Xfcaanotta,  a  toJee  allied  to  the  b~e,  u*  Nco- 

troplcel  form*.      California  hat  alas  fin  or  dipecnller  genem  of 

-tAcfrlwWt,  on*  of  the  molee,  and  iTa»AxrioSj  foraiiug 


tropicelfo 

i  distawt  fanub'of  Bodentt,  lidng  tl 
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ft——-,  forming  a  oiatinct  family  iDl«d  to  the  mm,  la  the  ut 
WwMH  ttd  pasaBsi  bird. 

Ilk*  emtral  at  Hocky  Mountain  mb-ngtoo.  a*t<md<  eastward 
from  On  Hm  NmdiioM  flu  Rooky  ILcvateln*  to  a lias  a  little 
outward  of  the  100th  niaridiss,  vim  a  nukid  ahrnn  In  the  oil- 
mau,  vegetation,  ud  animal  life  ii  found  to  occur.  To  the  north 
tt  ii  bounded  by  the  grot  Canadian  foreat-wo*  on  to*  upper  Sas- 
katchewan, while  aoathwarda  it  extends  into  Texas  and  Lower 
California  and  along  tha  line  of  highland,  to  beyond  the  city  of 
Ifcdoo.  Thia  seb-regioa  la  characterised  by  many  peculiar  animals, 
DM  of  which  an  oloaaly  atliad  to  rahaarctio  types— ei tha  eo-oelled 
buffalo  (Asm  onariawu),  tb*  highomcd  aheap  (Or*.  mlM), 
tha  glutton  (Cafe  ordiou),  and  tha plan  (Xafmp  ■rwaanr)  ;  while 
ethers  an  altogether  diatinct  forma,  aa  tha  proaf-hom  flattta- 
ann)  and  tha  antelope  or  mountain  goat  { Jplonrr-M).  Of  Filat- 
ure tin  fomu  of  birds  it  has  two  peculiar  ganan  of  grease  (Ontrt- 
wm  and  Pidicaln),  and  tba  Ait-tie  wood-poeker  and  ptarmigan. 
Hon  especially  Haatctio  an  a  mu  of  wrens  (SnftHiiflW)  and 
■onia  peculiar  nun  of  finches  and  crow*.  Tha  Heem  tug  paeshod- 
rata  t,SaaamySm)  an  abundant. 

Tha  eastern  or  Alleghany  sab-ngioa  oomprioea  tna  country  to 
the  east  of  tha  last,  and  M  far  north  aa  Whooaoin  and  tha  eenlhsia 
parte  of  Canada,  It  oontaina  aiurplan  of  all  that  is  noat  charso- 
terittio  in  Haaretfc  aooloay,  and  haa  batfdaa  n  fcw  peculiar  (Troupe. 
Uf  those  tha  moat  noteworthy  ia  tha  atar-noaad  mole  ( CbaJylim), 

and  aaioeig  binta  tha  peseensvT-pigeon  [Aafcmhlm)  and  a  few  | 

af  wood-warbler*  and  finches.      Tha  reptflts  an ' 

then  an  nversl  ganan  of  euakee,  including  En  _  _ 
and  tiro  of  nttie-makaa,  which  hardly  extend  beyond  It  Among 
limrda  tha  aWeoaas  (OnaiHinu)  i*  peculiar,  and  no  Ian  than 
four  genera  of  tortoises  an  almoat  or  quite  confined  to  tha  eub- 
ngion.  Hera,  too,  an  found  tha  pacollar  Amphibia  (or  which 
S  orth  Annie*  [a  ao  remarkable,  euch  a*  tha  two  ganan  of  tha 
flir-nidje  (Sim.  and  AuJaftrancAw),  llncimclnu  allied  to  tha 
Prctnu  of  Europe,  AmpMuvut,  an  eel-like  enatnn  with  four 
rcdimentsry  Ftat  oonstttuting;  a  dtrtinct  family,  and  three  peenhar 
•-•- undent  tSalamaiutrida).  Fiahea,  too,  an  very 
■vera!  of  tha  peculiar  Horth  American  forma  an 
1  to  thia  tub-region  ;  each  an)  tha  pirate-perch  [jfp/irttio- 
dcnuV  the  cave-fiabn  UwMyuptida),  tha  tront-narchaa  (Par- 
owiifa),  several  genera  uf  lan-nehca  (JeUkiUdm),  and? many  others. 

The  eab-Antie  or  Canadian  nb-nglon  haa  very  fen  diitinotiTe 
feature*  but  it  aarraa  at  once  to  connect  and  separate  tba  other 
thrte  regiona  which  almost  merge  Into  it.  The  rouik-eheep  ( OrHnm) 
ii  almost  tha  only  form  peculiar  to  it,  thoogh  thia  la  mora  pro- 
perty Antie.  Many  of  the  meat  clur*ct«J«tlo  Ntarooo  aniniaU, 
•oca  aa  Orndflura  and  AfrnAtlia,  only  Juat  aatar  tta  aontharn  bor- 
den,  white  moat  of  the  Atone  forma  an  mora  abundant  hare  than 
further  aonth.  Great  nnmbera  of  tarda  migrate  hare  in  aonunar 
horn  tha  Southern  State*  and  Ifeiico;  white  a  few  eapeeiaUy 
Pahaaratlo  group*  (aa  Bndy!tt.  FkyUoKapxi,  and  PyrektMU  which 
do  net  occur  elaawhare  in  North  America,  hara  been  found  in 
Alula.     Tha  aeanty  fann*  af  Greenland  ehowi  that  It  fomu  I  part 


jeet,  we  slmll  find  It  unfa]  to  consider  briefly  the  goo- 
gnphionl  nlntioni  of  the  Tertiary  and  poat  Tertiary  finnus 
to  that  which  now  eiistt,  h  wo  ahaJI  thtrebj  arrira  it  a 
batter  compreheniion  of  tha  true  nature  at  zoological 
rtgiona,  Mid  tha  meaning  of  tha  direrea  and  Complex  rela- 
tiena  that  exiat  hatween  then. 

Patt-Ttrtiary  taunai. — BateaichM  in  aDnTinl  olaja  and 
grlTela,  caTe-aartba,  and  other  anporflcial  dapoaita  hare 
mada  known  to  na  Terr  completely  tha  character  of  the 
fauna  which  immediately  preceded  that  now  niating,  and 
which  lived  at  tha  doaa  of  tha  glacial  period  and  in  the 
era  of  nrehutorio  man.  Wo  find,  aa  might  be  expected, 
that  a  eoneiclerabie  number  of  the  Mammalia  were  identical 
with  living  rpeciae,  bat  along  with  theao  we  almoat  always 
End  a  number  of  extinct  forms,  some  clotely  related  to 
firing  apeeiea  in  tha  aama  diatrict,  while  othera  seem  to 
indicate  migration  and  a  change  of  climate,  by  their 
naemblance  to  apeciaa  which  now  only  lire  further  north 
or  aouth.  More  extraordinary  i»  the  fact,  that  many  of 
tin*  recently  extinct  forma  were  of  huge  uaa  ai  compared 
to  any  now  living,  often  reminding  na  of  the  bolxieat  in- 
aabitanta  of  the  tropica  or  of  thoee  hnge  animal*  which  we 


ajaociale  with  an  earlier  condition  of  tha  earth's  surface. 
Thna,  in  Enrope  dnring  the  post-Tertiary  period,  the 
reindeer,  tha  glutton,  and  the  Tartarian  antalope  inhabited 
France,  along  with  powerful  felines  allied  to  the  existing 
lion.  At  the  aanie  time  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  of 
several  species  roamed  all  over  Eorope  ;  and  at  one  period 
hippopotami  ranged  aa  far  north  as  the  Thames,  utile  tho 
European  beaver  was  replaced  by  a  much  larger  specie*. 
In  North  America  about  the  same  time  we  find  extinct 
lions,  horses,  tapirs,  and  camels,  with  bisons  nod  musk- 
sheep,  as  well  as  elephant*  and  mastodons  ;  and  along  with 
these,  three  genera  of  gigantic  sloths  as  large  a*  rhinoeerose  > 
and  elephanta, — forming  an  assemblage  of  large  Mammalia, 
wonderfully  differonLfrom  that  which  now  exists  in  the  same 
country.  In  South  America  we  find  that  there  were  larger 
monkeys  than  any  now  living,  together  with  lions,  bears, 
horses,  tapirs,  and  antelopes,  aa  well  aa  mastodons,  and 
a  tree-porcupine  aa  large  aa  a  peccary.  Here  also  were 
armadillos  as  large  aa  a  rhinoceros,  and  huge  sloths  a*  In 
North  America  bnt  of  mora  varied  kinds.  Even  in 
Australia  very  similar  phenomena  occur.  Extinct  wombats 
a*  large  as  tapirs,  kangaroos  the,  sire  of  elephants,  and  a 
phalanger  nearly  a*  large  aa  a  lion  hove  been  found  in 
cava-  deposits,  along  with  a  number  of  other  forma  more 
nearly  like  those  now  living.  Bat  in  thia  case  all  are 
Marsupials  or  Monotremss,  and  there  ia  no  sign  of  any 
migration  from  other  lands,  which  indeed,  owing  to  the 
insular  nature  of  the  country,  we  could  hardly  expect. 
Again,  in  New  Zealand  and  Madagascar  Ws  have  a  similar 
phenomenon  presented  to  ns  by  the  great  extinct  terrestrial 
birds — the  "  moss,"  the  "  dodos,"  and  the  Epyornii,  which, 
from  the  conditions  under  which  their  remains  an  found, 
have  evidently  not  long  ceased  to  exist 

It  appears  then  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  requisite  information,  tha 
period  which  immediately  preceded  that  in  which  we  lira 
waa  characterized  by  gnat  movements  or  migrations  of  the 
higher  animals  where  that  was  possible  ;  and  everywhere, 
by  the  extinction  of  a  variety  of  huge  animals  belonging  to 
almost  every  order  of  Mammalia  and  to  several  orders  of 
birds,  many  of  which  are  now  totally  unrepresented  on 
theajlobe. 

Tertiary  Fauna*,  and  their  Geographical  Etlatitm*  sjirA 
thou  of  Ike  tix  Zoological  /Ycjjionj. — When  we  go  back  to 
the  late  and  middle  Tertiary  deposits,  we  find  a  series  of 
remains  of  the  higher  animals  which  exhibit  yet  mora 
remarkable  changes  of  distribution.  Various  parts  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Enrope,  for  example,  were  then  inhabited 
by  animals  which  now  form  the  moat  characteristic  features 
of  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  xoology — such  aa  apes  and 
monkeys,  lions  and  hyenas,  hones,  tapirs,  elephanta, 
rhinoceroses,  giraffes,  and  various  antelopes  j  and  along  with 
these  a  number  of  extinct  ancestral  forms  of  many  of  tha 
same  groups.  Among  bird*,  too,  we  find  the  eastern 
jungle  fowl,  the  edible-nest  swift,  and  the  trogon,  along 
with  African  parrots  and  plantain  eaters.  In  the  Miocene 
beds  of  Northern  India  are  found  such 
the  hippopotamus  and  giraffe. 


It  typical  & 


ntho  I 


portion  of  the  Tertiary  epoch,  a  continuous  arm  of  tho  ua 


Fauearctic  region  ;>  and  it  ia  therefore  highly  probable 
that,  when  this  sea-bed  became  dry  land,  the  various  large 
u ,; characteriatio  of  Africa  entered  it  for  tha 


1  Bat ¥r Bearlaa  T.  Wood,  Jam,  "Oaths  Form  and  Wit 
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first  time  from  the  north.  This  will  explsin  msny  of  tlie 
peculiarities  of  tho  Palearctio,  Oriental,  and  Ethiopian 
region*,  uid  of  their  several  tub-regions,  and  especially  the 
persistence  of  low  type,*  in  those  districts  which  were  wholly 
nt  partially  protected  from  the  competition  of  more  highly 


lie  Tortiary  fauna  of  North  America  compared  with  that 
of  Europe  ezhibita  proofs  of  a  former  communication 
between  the  two  Lorthorn  continents  both  in  the  North 
Atlantic  end  North  Pacific,  but  always,  probably,  in  rather 
high  latitudes.  This  it  indicated  both  by  the  groups  which 
appear  to  have   originated  in  one   continent  and  then 


abounded  in  Europe  (and  vice  vena),  indicating  that  the 
communication  between  the  two  hemispheres  was  always 
imperfect  and  of  limited  duration. 

Tho  past  zoological  history  of  North  end  South  America 
exhibits  a  somewhat  analogous  series  of  phenomena.  Their 
productions  were  generally  very  dissimilar.  North  America, 
in  closer  connection  with  the  great  northern  continent,  made 
an  almost  equal  advance  in  the  development  of  the  more 
highly-organised  animals  ;  while  South  America,  for  the 
most  part  Isolated  and  thus  prevented  from  receiving 
a  constant  supply  of  immigrants  from  the  larger  land-areas, 
developed  a  series  of  lowly-organized  creatures,  the  smaller 
forms  of  which  still  constitute  its  chief  zoological  feature. 

The  knowledge  we  possess  of  Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary 
Mammalia,  thus  gives  us  an  important  clue  to  the  successive 
migrations  of  the  various  groups  ol  animals  from  one  region 
to  another,  and  to  tha  geographical  changes  which  rendered 
euch  migrations  possible.  The  general  result  arrived  at  is, 
that  the  great  northern  continents  represent  the  original 
seat  of  mpTTiTnalian  life,  and  the  region  of  its  highest 
development ;  while  the  southern  continents — Australia, 
South  America,  and  Africa — have  been  isolated  for  varying 
periods,  and,  after  receiving  an  immigration  of  lowly  forms, 
have  developed  and  preserved  these  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, according  as  they  were  mare  or  less  completely  pro- 
tected from  the  irruption  and  competition  of  higher  types. 
Australia,  during  the  Secondary  period,  received  from  the 
northern  continent  a  stock  of  Marsupials  and  perhaps  some 
still  lower  forms,  and,  having  heensince  completely  isolated, 
has  developed  these  groups  slone  into  its  existing  fauna. 
Sonth  America,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  obtained  the 
'  "a  Edentata  and  Rodents  ;  and  though  at 
oine  higher  forms  entered  it  from  the  north, 
am  to  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  to 

e  its  indigenous  fauna.    In  Africa  the  case  was 

different  For  a  long  time  its  Mammalia  were  probably 
analogous  to  those  of  Sonth  America;  bnt  when  the  great 
irruption  of  higher  animals  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Tertiary  period,  roost  of  these  were  destroyed,  and  a  few 
only  remain— such  as  the  Orycteropue,  tho  Lemurs,  and  the 
peculiar  Rodents — ae  indications  of  the  character  of  the 
primeval  fauna.  In  ihe  peninsula  of  India  a  very  similar 
course  of  events  occurred,  and  the  fauna  of  both  these 
countries  now  consists  mainly  of  comparatively  recent 
immigrants.  (For  e  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject  see 
Wallace'"   Geographical  Dutribution  cf  Amatalt,  chapters 

The  Birth-plats  axd  Migration*  of  some  Mammalian 
Familiet  and  Genera.— -From  the  knowledge  we '  now 
posses*  of  the  extinct  fauna  of  meet  of  the  great  continente, 
it  is  possible  to  determine  approximately  the  original  birth- 
place of  some  now  widely  distributed  groups.  The  true 
bean,  for  example,  date  back  in  Europe  to  the  older 
Pliocene,  while  in  North  America  they  occur  only  in  post-. 
Pliocene  deposits.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  they 
originated  in  the  Old  World  and  are  comparatively  recent 


immigrants  in  America.  True  horses  of  the  genus  £jmm 
are  also  of  older  Pliocene  date  in  Europe  and  of  the  poet- 
Pliocene,  or  perhaps  newer  Pliocene,  in  America,  and  are 
therefore  also  recent  immigrants  into  the  latter  country-. 
Bat  it  it  a  curious  fact  that  the  most  perfect  eeries  of 
ancestral  forms  of  horses  occur  in  the  Miocene  and  Eocene 
deposits  of  North  America ;  whence  it  would  seam  probable 
that  the  earlier  stages  of  the  development  of  this  wonder- 
fully specialised  animal  were  effected  in  America,  whence) 
they  passed  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  there  attained 
to  the  full  development  of  the  equine  type,  again,  perhaps, 
to  be  transferred  to  America, — to  be  largely  developed 
there  (for  remains  of  eight  or  ten  distinct  species  hare  been 
discovered),  and  finally  to  became  wholly  extinct,  while 
continuing  to  exist  in  the  Old  World,  whence  the  moat 
perfect  form  hat  been  again  introduced,  and  settee  quite* 
capable  of  maintaining  itself  in  a  wild  state.  Tapi™, 
though  now  more  abundant  in  America  than  in  Asia,  are 
an  Old  World  group,  going  back  to  the  Lower  Miocene  in 
Europe,  but  only  appearing  in  America  in  the  post-Pliocene 
epoch.  The  peccaries  ifiicMyUi),  now  almost  wholly 
Neotropical,  are  really  n  North  American  group,  and 
probably  only  entered  Sonth  America  in  later  Pliocene 
times.  Camels,  though  now  confined  to  Asia  and  Sonth 
America,  are  really  a  North  American  form,  having  been 
largely  developed  during  the  Miocene  period,  whence  tha 
true  camels  appear  to  have  passed  into  Asia  end  the  llamas 
into  South  America.  True  deer  are  European  from 
Miocene  times,  but  only  appear  in  America  in  the  lots 
Pliocene  and  poet-Pliocene  epochs.  Elephants  are  an  Old 
World  type,  abounding  from  the  Miocene  period  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  bnt  only  appearing  in  America  in  tha  later 
Pliocene  and  poet-Pliocene  times.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  Eocene  Dinoeerata  of  North  America  may  be 
ancestral  forms  of  Preboecidea,  and  that,  at  in  the  case  of 
the  horses,  the  development  of  elephants  may  have  begun 
in  America  to  be  subsequently  perfected  in  the  larger  area 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere.     As  a  list  and  curious  example 

we  may  refer  to  the  marsnpisl  opa —-i_-:_-i.. 

American,  but  which  ore  certainly  recm 

Europe  or  Asia.     No  trace  of  them  o 

deposits  before  the  post-Pliocene  period,  while  they  oj 

in  Europe  both  in  Eocene  and  Miocene  times. 

The  esses  now  adduced  ere  sufficient  to  show  how  mnch 
interest  attaches  to  the  distribution  of  the  ancestral  form* 
of  our  existing  b"'""1*  ;  but  we  wait  for  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  Aria,  Africa,  and  Sonth 
America  in  order  to  complete  the  history  of  these  migra- 
tions, and  to  gain  some  knowledge  as  to  many  other  groups 
whose  origin  is  now  involved  in  obscurity  {Geoa.  Diet,  iff 
Aniaalt,  vol.  L  p.  153.) 

DmraiBcnos  of  Marine  AmHAML 
The  sootogicsl  regions  which  terve  to  represent  the 
main  facts  of  the  distribution  of  lend  animals  are  evi 
dently  inapplicable  to  those  inhabiting  the  ocean,  except 
in  a  few  cases  whore  ths  group  is  confined  to  shallow 
waters  or  to  estuaries.  It  is  tine  that,  as  the  gnat 
continents  are  eeparated  by  the  oceans,  so  the  oceans 
are  to  some  extent  eeparated  by  tha  continents,  but 
owing  to  the  superior  area  of  water  the  separation  k  far 
lees  complete  and  effective.  In  the  southern  hemisphere 
IhaRnJfts,  Atlantic  and  Tndiawnf^pa fjasjy  commmucoto 
and  for  truly  oceanic  animals  there  would  seem  to  be  hardly 
any  obstacle  against  universal  distribution.  Yet  even  in 
this  case  physical  conditions,  especially  depth  and  tempera- 
tare,  are  found  to  be  effective  barriers.  The  fact  that  the 
deep  waters  even  of  the  tropical  seas  ere  cold,  render*  if 
indeed  possible  for  tome  temperate  or  Arctic  forms  to  craw 
the  equator  if  they  eon  travel  at  great  depths;  bnt  for  inr- 
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fiLce-d  well  et*  the  brood  expanse  ol  norm  viler  between  tlie 
tropica,  with  its  heat*  of  specially  adapted  organisms,  forms 
■a  absolute  barrier.  Tn  like  manner  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tropical  shallow  waters  are  limited,  and  it  it  only  by  tem- 
porary subsidence*  of  land  ot  eleTution*  of  the  sen-bottom 
to  near  the  surface,  allowing  of  a  passage  east  or  wnst,  that 
they  con  migrate  into  remote  area*.  We  hare  good  reason 
to  bolters,  however,  that  subsidence"  hare  often  occurred 
between  North  and  South  America,  allowing  of  a  Tree  inter- 
change of  aquatic  animals  betwe™  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans ;  while,  in  Eocene  times  a  strait  is  snppnsod  to 
have  connected  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  and  more 
recently  the  Bed  Sea  and  Mediterranean  have  almost  eaa- 
toinly  been  united.  We  cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
any  such  strongly-marked  zoological  regions  among  aquatic 
as  among  terrestrial  animals,  and  the  facts  at  our  command 
entirely  confirm  this  view.  For  many  group*  the  warm 
and  the  cold,  or  the  northern,  tropical,  and  southern  seas, 
are  the  only  well-marked  division*  ;  while  for  other*  the 
North  Atlantic,  the  North  Pacific,  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
form  additional  regions  of  a  more  or  lea*  defined  character. 
For  special  studies  of  the  more  highly-organised  marine 
groups — aa  the  Molluscs  or  Crustacea — a  boat  of  provinces 
and  sub-province*  have  been  funned,  each  important  sea  or 
coast  presenting  some  peculiar  features  ;  but  as  these  din 
kiofla  mostly  depend  on  specific  rathor  than  generic  distri- 
bution, they  need  Lordly  be  noticed  here. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  well-marked  regions,  and 
the  general  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  marine  animals,  wo  moat  folio*  a  different  plan  in 
ear  sketch  of  this  subject  from  that  adopted  for  the 
terrestrial  fauna.  We  propose,  then,  to  notice  successively 
the  more  important  classes  of  marine  animals,  and  to  state 
briefly  what  general  facts  are  established  as  to  their  distri- 
bution. 

Fcraminifera. — These  exceedingly  low  organisms  are  im- 
portant, bacause  their  sheila  or  tenU  are  found  extensively  in 
virion*  geological  formations,  and  often  form  a  considerablo 
part  of  the  constituents  of  rocks.  They  are  found  in  all 
seas,  and  the  species  have  often  an  enormous  rouge.  The 
surface  swimmers  are  almost  universally  distributed,  while 
the  bottom-livers — as  the  writer  is  informed  by  Mr  H.  B. 
Brady — appear  to  be  distributed  according  to  depth  and 
latitude  rather  than  to  follow  any  circumscribed  area*. 
This  gentleman  is  uow  engaged  in  working  ont  the 
"Challenger"  collections,  ana  already  aeea  reason  tn  think 
that  there  may  be  found  some  difference*  between  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  and  also  between  North  Atlantic  and  South 
Atlantic  forms.  These  organisms  have  been  found  living 
in  the  surface  waters  and  down  to  a  depth  of  2000  fathoms, 
but  only  their  dead  remains  are  brought  up  from  the  floor 
of  the  deep  "ocean. 

Spongida. — Sponge*  form  another  extensive  group, 
often  preserved  U  fossils,  of  which  our  knowledge  of  the 
recent  forms  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  little  geographical  limitation  of  group*.  The  fresh- 
water Spongiilida  are  found  fn  all  regions.  The  homy 
and  calcareous  sponges  are  widely  distributed,  but  ore 
much  more  abundant  in  warm  and  tropical  seas.  The 
beautiful  siliceous  sponges — of  which  the  glass-rope 
{Hytdonema)  and  Tenure  flower-basket  t,Eiipltci*Ua)  are 
conspicuous  examples — are  fouud  scattered  throughout  all 
warm  seas,  and  have  recently  been  found  in  abundance  in 
many  of  the  great  ocean  depths. — in  the  Atlantic  at  2650 
fathoms,  and  in  the  Pacific  at  3000  fathoms. — so  that  they 
probably  exist  wherever  the  nature  of  the  bottom  is 
favourable.  (Sir  Wyvillo  Thomson,  Depth*  of  the  Sta 
"Bsports  front  the  'Challenger,"'  Ptoc  Roy.  Soc,  vol 
niv.  i  Bowerb*nkJs  "  Papers  on  Spocsjas"  "~ 
tfZaabgical  Society,  1SUD-1874.) 


AdiHtmn. — The  cornl-1  waring  groups  of  these  animals 
are  the  more  iin[iOrtant,  because  of  tha  abundance  of  fossil 
forma  of  every  geological  age.  By  far  Uio  greater  number 
of  these  an  found  exclusively  in  tropical  aea*.  Many  of 
the  Alcynnnri'i  are  temperate  mid  even  Arctic,  while  among 
the  Zoantiiaria  the  Curyophytlida  nloua  are  well  repre- 
sented beyond  the  tropic*.  The  distribution  of  corals  iain 
peat  pert  determined  by  the  physical  couditioua  of  the  sea- 
bottorn.  An  influx  or  fresh  water  or  of  mud  brought 
down  by  riven  is  fatal  tn  them, 'and  volcanic  deposits  teem 
to  be  almost  equally  prejudicial.  A  high  temperature  is 
also  necessary  for  most  of  the  groups.  Corn!  reefs  are 
therefore  restricted  to  certain  teas  and  coast*  within  unwnr 
the  tropic*.  They  abound  in  and  near  the  West  Indies,  un 
the  east  rout  of  Africa,  in  the  Indian  Ocenu,  in  the  Malay 
and  Pacific  archipelagoes,  and  on  the  const  of  Australia  ; 
while  the;  an  absent  from  the  whole  of  tha  vest  coasts 
of  South  America  and  of  Africa,  from  tho  Indian  pen  insula, 
and  from  much  of  the  cast  coast  of  South  America.  Tho 
coral-reefs  of  the  Bermudas,  in  33'  N.  1st,  are  the  finthei-t 
from  the  equator :  in  the  Ited  Sea  they  resell  30*  N„  in 
the  Pacific  37*  N.,  while  they  nowheio  extend  to  mora  than 
29"  S.  of  the  equator,  llesidc*  the  corah  actually  forming 
the  reefs,  the  same  localities  abound  in  what  ure  tcimid 
deep-sea  ourala,  and  thus  tha  general  distribution  of  tl:e 
group  is  determined  by  similar  conditions,  lite  cuml 
regions  are  therefore  somewhat  peculiar,  and  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  which  best  exhibit  the  distribution 
of  other  marine  animals.  The  region*  adopted  by  Mr 
Dana  an  three,;— the  first  comprising  the  Bod  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean ;  the  second,  the  whole  of  the  Pacilic  islands 
and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Australia  ;  and  Iho  third  the 
West  Indie*.  This  last  region  is  the  most  isolated  in 
position,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  shi.uld  contain 
the  largest  proportion  of  peculiar  forms.  The  corals  of  the 
Central  Pacific  an  also  very  peculiar,  as  are  those  of  the 
Bed  and  Indian  seas.  Considering  the  greet  similarity  of 
the  molluacan  fauna  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  occuis,  it  ia 
remarkable  that  the  corals  should  be  so  dilfurcut  as  Mr 
Dana's  tables  show  them  to  be.  Although  aoiua  corals 
exist  at  great  depths  in  the  ocean,  they  diminish  rapidly 
when  we  pus  the  moderate  depth  of  300  fathom*.  Tho 
"  Challenger*  expedition  obtained  27  geniTa  nt  a  ^Tester 
depth  than  250  fathoms,  but  only  3  of  these  extended 
below  1600  fathoms.  Count  Pourtolea  on  tho  American 
coast  found  them  at  400  fathom*;  the  "Porcupine'' 
expedition  first  found  them  at  a  greater  depth  than  1000 
fathoms  in  the  North  Atlantic  ;  while  in  tho  Pacific  a 
single  specie*  has  been  found  at  the  enormous  depth  of 
£300  fathoms.  The  following  genera,  wen  obtained  by 
the  "Challenger"  dredgings  at  a  greater  depth  than 
1000  fathom*  : — Caryopiiytlia.  Drltoeyaihitt,  Ceratotrochut. 
Flahcllvm.  Amphehelia,  Cryptoatliu,  and  Fitnyia,  Soma 
of  these  wen  of  brilliant  colours — pink,  madder-red.  while, 
and  emerald  green.  A  large  proportion  of  fossil  genera  of 
cornl*  survive  in  the  deep  seas,  no  less  than  seven  genera, 
before  only  known  in  the  fossil  state,  having  beeu  added 
by  the  explorations  of  the  "  Challenger  ; "  seven  of  thc*a 
an  found  at  or  below  1000  fathoms.  It  is  curious,  how- 
ever,  that  the  deepest  by  far  of  all  corals,  Fimjia,  is  not 
known  to  be  fossil,  nor  is  any  member  of  the  family 
StyUuttridcr,  six  genera  of  which  an  deep^ea  corals  ;  to 
that  too  much  importance  most  not  be  attached  to  the  fact 
of  genem  hitherto  only  known  ss  fossils  having  been  fouud 
living  at  great  depths  in  the  ocean.  (Dana's  "  Zoophytes  " 
in'  U.S.  Exploring  Expedition,  vol  vii . ;  "  Report  on  Corals, 
Dredged  by  the  '  Challenger,1 "  by  H.  N.  Moseley,  free. 
Soy.  Soc.,  vol.  xxiT.  p.  544.) 

Foiyica. — The  coral-like  Molluscoida  forming  the  encn, 
live  group  of  marine  polyzoa,  havo  been  carefully  studied, 
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bat  they  are  m  widely  distributed  u  to  offer  far  ipeoUI 
features  of  distribution.  One  or  tiro  families— as  the 
Btltmariadm — an  almost  inclusively  tropical ;  other* — as 
tho  Ontemictllidw  end  VinctUariada — are  confined  to  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  Diattoporidai  are  meetly 
northern,  while  the  OeSeporida  are  found  in  both  north 
and  south  temperate  seas.  But  the  great  mass  of  the 
families  are  either  universally  distributed  or  widely  scattered 
over  the  globe.  They  range  to  high  northern  latitudes, 
hiring  been  found  abundantly  by  the  Swedish  expedition 
on  the  shores  of  Nora  Zambia  in  70' N.  1st  They  inhabit 
the  profound  depths  of  the  ocean,  having  been  dredged 
from  near  2000  fathoms  in  the  North.  Atlantic,  2000 
fathoms  in  the  Pacific,  and  2650  fathoms  in  the  Southern 
Ocean  daring  the  voyage  of  the  "  Challenger."  (Busk's 
Brit.  Jfu».  Catalogue  of  Marine  Polyioa;  "  '  Challenger  ' 
Reports,"  Proe.  Boy.  Society,  voL  xxiv.  pp.  466,  468,  (172, 
685.) 

Eohinoderetata. — The  beet-known  groups— the  starfishes 
end  sea-archica — occur  abundantly  as  fossils,  bat  their  ex- 
isting distribution  does  not  offer  many  features  of  special 
interest.  The  Attcreidia,  or  star-fishes,  are  most  abundant 
in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  while  the  Ophiureidea 
(brittle  stars)  are  better  represented  in  the  European  and 
African  seas.  A  few  genera  are  exclusively  American,  but 
on  the  whole  star-fishes  are  far  less  abundant  in  the  western 
than  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Although  moat  abundant 
in  shallow  sees,  they  also  inhabit  the  floors  of  the  deepest 
oceans,  some  having  been  obtained  by  the  "  Challenger  " 
expedition  from  a  depth  of  2700  fathoms  in  the  Pacific 
They  abound  even  in  the  Arctic  seas,  "  hundreds  of 
seastan "  having  been  obtained  by  a  single  haul  of  the 
swab  at  76*  N.  let  in  Novaya  Zembla  by  the  Swedish  ex- 
ploring ship  "Proven"  in  1875.  The  Echinoidea  (sea- 
urchins)  are  also  very  abundant  in  Eastern  seas,  while  they 
ere  comparatively  scarce  in  America.  Although  much 
larger  arid  more  varied  in  the  tropics,  they  are  tolerably 
abundant  in  temperate  and  cold  seas ;  and  they  probably 
reach  the  greatest  depth*  in  the  ocean,  since  some  have 
been  obtained  by  the  "  Challenger  "  from  a  dept" 
3000  fathoms  in  the  North  Pacific  (2fqtvre, 
55€;  Van  der  Hoeven,  Handbook  of  Zoology.) 

Onutaeta. — The  distribution  of  the  higher 
bw  been  discussed  in  detail  by  Mr  James  Dana  in  the 
Zoology  of  the  United  Statu  Exploring  Expedition  ;  and, 
considering  that  meet  of  the  species  are  shore-dwell  are,  the 
facta  are  very  interesting  and  often  quite  unexpected.  We 
will,  therefore,  give  an  abstract  of  the  conclusions  of  this 
writer. 

The  marine  regions  which  best  represent  the  distribution 
of  these  animals  are  three  in  number,  termed  by  Mr  Dana 
the  Occidental,  the  Africo-European,  and  the  Oriental 
The  first  comprises  both  coasts  of  the  American  continent; 
the  second,  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic  both  African 
and  European ;  and  the  third  comprehends  the  vast  area 
from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Central  Pacific.  Each 
of  these  is  of  course  subdivided  into  climatal  and  local 
provinces,  but  the  primary  divisions  alone  are  those  which 
era  have  now  to  consider.  The  facta  adduced  in  support 
of  this  scheme  of  distribution  are  very  interesting.  " 
la**  than  47  genera  are  exclusively  American,  and  15 
common  to  both  the  east  and  west  coasts;  but  as  26  genera 
are  said  to  be  confined  to  the  west  coast,  and  6  to  the  east, 
it  will  be  seen  that  theee  two  provinces  are  really  very  dis- 
tinct,'even  if  they  do  not  form  primary  regions.  The 
Africo-European  region  has  1 S  peculiar  genera,  and  only  8 

in  common  with  the  American  region ;  so  that  the  e 

and  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  are  decidedly  mo 
tinet  than  the  eastern  and  western  coast*  of  America. 
sxtensive  Oriental  region  is  by  far  the  richest,  containing 


no  less  than  115  peculiar  genera,  and  only  19  in  a 
with  the  Africo-European  region.  About  40  gen. 
said  to  be  found  in  all  three  region*, 

The  distribution  of  Crustacea  in  relation  tc 
alto  present*  some  peculiar  features.  The  specie*  i 
almost  equally  divided  between  the  tropical  and  the  extnt- 
tropical  regions.  The  highest  form  of  Crustacea — tin 
Brachyura — are  meet  abundant  in  the  tropica,  while  the 
less  developed  Amphipoda  and  Ieopod*  are  more  rwnaar- 
ous  in  temperate  and  frigid  tone*.  This  may,  however, 
in  part  depend  on  these  groupshaving  been  laaa  aatiduoaely 
collected  in  the  tropic*.  More  interesting,  and  lees  open 
doubt,  is  the  fact  that  among  the  four  chief  type*  of 
Crustacea— Brachyura,  Maoroura,  Iiopoda,  and  Amphipoda 
—the  moat  highly  developed  species  are  extra  -tropicsJL 
The  largest  species  of  the  Macronra  are  found  in  temperate 
sess,  and  though  the  largest  Brachyura  are  tropical,  yet  the 


highest  group  of  Brachyura  and  of  i 
Crustaceans — reach  their largest  dimensions  in  the  temperate 
e.  Mr  Sponea  Bate  adduces  tbe  enrioo*  fact  that  in 
cosmopolite  sub- turn ily  Lytianauina,  the  largest  specie* 
found  in  Arctic  and  Antarctic  latitudes,  while  a  speciea 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  so  clueely  resembles  one  from 
Spitsbergen  that  they  may  even  be  identical;  and  in  tha 
family  CapreUida  the  same  species  often  occurs  in  both  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Mr  Dana  lays  great 
stress  on  similar  case*  of  wide  and  discontinuous  distribu- 
tion, which  (he  considers)  necessitate  the  adoption  of  tbe 
theory  of  special-creations.  Thus,  two  species  (KraxMna 
rugvloia  and  Catena  notalentu)  are  found  at  the  Hawaiaa 
islands  and  Natal,  bnt  in  no  intermediate  localities.  O  thor 
identical  specie*  occur  in  the  Japan  sea*  and  Natal  The 
same  speciea  (Plagvcia  Umeatota)  occurs  in  South  Africa, 
New  Zealand,  and  Valparaiso;  and  another  (Caxctr 
Edvxtrdsii)  at  New  Zealand  and  Valparaiso.  The  same 
speciea  and  several  identical  genera  (latrtillia,  Xpayra, 
Sicyonia)  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Japan, 
but  in  no  intermediate  district*.  Closely  allied  speciea  (of 
the  genera  Amphiroidca  and  Oiivm)  are  found  in  Australia 
and  Chili ;  bat  perhaps  the  most  singular  fact  is  the  oocur- 
rencB  of  closely  allied  or  perhaps  identical  apeciea  of 
Palamon  in  New  Zealand  and  the  British  Seas,  and  also 
of  certain  British  or  American  genera  (aa  Pertvmi*  and 
Cancer)  in  New  Zealand.  Many  of  theee  cases,  and  morn 
especially  the  last,  undoubtedly  offer  great  difficulties  ou 
the  theory  of  transmission  and  specific  modification.  Them 
are,  however,  some  consideration*  which  afford  bint*  for  a 
possible  solution  of  the  difficulty.  We  now  know  many 
cases  in  which  the  distribution  of  an  animal  or  a  group  of 
animals  has  been  rendered  discontinuous  by  its  recent  ex- 
tinction in  intermediate  localities.  The  tapirs,  for  example, 
exist  only  in  tropical  America  and  the  Malay  islands,  and  it 
might  well  be  argued  that  no  passage  from  one  of  theaa 
localities  to  the  other  is  conceivable  for  such  an  animal 
But  we  now  know  that  the  South  American  tapir  lived  in 
North  America  down  to  post-Pliocene  tunes,  that  in  Europe 
there  were  tipirs  in  the  later  Pliocene  period,  while  in  t 


Pilot 


>r  Miocene  periods  allied  species  inhabited  North 
9  parts  of  China.     The  pn 


India  and  some  parti  of  China.  The  present  remotely 
isolated  form*  are  therefore  aeon  to  be  the  nakaante  of  a 
genu  which  once  ranged  over  almost  the  whole  northern 
hemisphere.  Perhaps  more  to  tbe  point  is  the  case  of  the 
genus  Panopaa,  addnced  by  Mr  Woodward  in  his  llamal 
of  the  3/ollueca.  There  are  only  11  living  species,  which 
occur  widely  scattered  in  the  northern  sees,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Patagonia.  Bnt 
of  this  same  genu*  nearly  150  fossil  speciea  are  known,  dis- 
tributed over  many  intermediate  localities,  so  that  the 
existing  species  are  seen  to  be  but  relic*  of  an  ancient  form 
of  life  lingering  at  various  points  on  the  outskirts  of  tha 
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vast  am  it  once  occupied.  Such  esse*  aa  these  occur  in 
all  classes  of  animals  where  our  knowledge  o(  the  extinct 
fauna  ia  lurSciantly  nxtetuire,  ud  wo  in  therefore justified 
is  believing  that  a  luge  proportion  of  dwnrirtiBgnw 'ruti 
nf  anomalous  and.  discontinnoo*  distribution  are  to  be 
explained  in  a  similar  way.  In  the  case  of  the  Crustacea 
we  muat  also  take  into  account  our  comparative  ignorance 
of  many  perta  of  the  globe,  and  especially  our  ignorance 
of  the  power*  of  dispersal  of  the  on,  and  of  the  young 
"■i""1»  daring  their  earlier  larral  condition.  Thia  dis- 
persal may  systematically  occnr  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
we  era  yet  aware  of ;  though  only  in  rare  and  exceptional 
instance*  may  a  species  «nccaed  in  maintaining  itself 
beyond  the  normal  limit*  of  its  race.  Tb»  certainty  we  are 
now  acquiring  of  the  long  duration  and  widespread 
influence)  of  the  glacial  period  mutt  alio  materially  affect 
each  questions  aa  these ;  for  although  the  equatorial  low- 
land* may  never  have  Buffered  from  its  influence,  it  i*  highly 
probable  that  during  the  period  of  greatest  cold  the 
temperature  of  the  entire  ocean  may  hare  been  lowered, 
while  in  certain  direction*  cold  current*  may  hare  afforded 
a  paaeage  for  temperate  form*  of  marine)  animala  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  hemisphere.  While  admitting, 
therefore,,  that  the  distribution  of  Crustacea  preaenta  to  us 
some  problem*  of  ajflreme  difficulty,  wa  muat  deny  that 
they  an  anek  aa  to  justify  ua  in  resorting  to  a  eolation 
mch  an  "apodal  creation,"  which  ia  negatived  by  the 
evidence  afforded  by  almost  every  other  elan  of  animal*. 

Ilia  report*  of  the  "Challenger''  expedition  already 
published  afford  valuable  information  on  the  diatribntion 
of  Cmatncaa  in  the  Oceania  depth*.  The  higher  forma 
(Decapods)  hare  been  found  living  at  a  depth  of  18TS 
iitoom*  in  the  North  Pacific,  2600  fathom*  under  the 
equator,  and  2385  fathom*  in  the  South  Pacific.  In  the 
North  Atlantic,  at  a  depth  of  1900  fathom*,  was  found  a 
cray-fish.  allied  to  the  Atladda,  but  deprived  of  even  the 
rudiment*  of  eye*,  while  other*  equally  blind  (from  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific)  are  believed  to  bavo  their  nearest 
aQie*  among  the  extinct  Siyonda  of  the  Jnrudo  period. 
The  higher  Crustacea,  which  are  moat  abundant  at  great 
depths,  and  which  have  afforded  the  greatest  Tariety  of  new 
and  interesting  forma,  belong  to  the  Schiaopod*.  They 
ban  been  found  at  depth*  of  more  than  2000  fathom*  in 
the  Pacific,  and  down  to  2GS0  fathom*  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Soma  of  them  are  blind,  hut  a  more  remarkable 
fact  ia,  that  tasny  of  them,  am  brightly  coloured,  though 
e  and  perpetual  dwsna**.     Among  tie 


living  in  absolute  and  perpetual  darkn 

Edriopthalmata  (aeaeuo-eyad  Crustacea) 
remarkable  blind  family  Hannpiidm  ha* 


Among  the 
iple*  of  the 


t  have  been  found  at 
depth  of  217S  fathoms  in  the  Atlantic,  and  at  nearly  2000 
fathom*  in  the  Sonthem  Ocean.  Other  farm*  usually 
found  in  shallow  water  (Seralii)  alio  occurred  at  great 
depth*— more  than  2000  fathom*  in  the  Pacific;  and  on* 
of  these,  obtained  near  the  southern  ice-barrier  at  a  depth 
of  over  1900  fathoms,  wa*  of  "a  fine  blue  colour  with  a 
red  spot  over  the  middle  of  the  body."  Entomostraca  also 
occur  at  gnat  depth*,  the  moat  remarkable  being  a 
gjgantio  Ostmood  found  at  1600  fathom*  in  the  Southern 
Ocean.  At  13ZB  fathoms,  near  the  Croiets,  a  Pyenogonoid 
(ane-spidcr)  wa*  obtained,  measuring  2  feet  acroaa  the  lege. 
But  besides  these  bottom-dwellen,  the  trawl  nets  at 
different  depth*  showed  that  the  ocean  ia  Inhabited  by 
peculiar  tribee  of  Free-swimmers— principally  Copepoda, 
Amphipoda,  and  Cypridinse,  often  of  a  bright  orange 
colour.  Theee  occurred  in  allperts  of  the  Pacific  to  a  depth 
of  2000  fathoms,  but  they  were  never  found  in  the  surface 
nets,  ( Uniltd  Stata  Exploring  Erp&ition,  role  xiii.  end 
sir.;  Spence  Bate  on  " Geographical  Diatribntion,"  in 
8peneer^l«andWeit*ood'BiJr^iU^<*n^ff*aJCVw*towi; 
Dr    Badolf    Ton    Willemoee-Sulim'*    "Report    on    the 


range  of  tl 


_of  the 'Challenger,''' iVoc.  rf  Vie  Royal  Society, 
toL  xxiT.  p.  o8B.) 

Cvr/iiptrfia. — The  barnacles  are  a  tolerably  extensive 
group  of  anomalous  Crustacea,  whose  diatribution  differ* 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  more  typical  portion  of  the 
class.  The  genera  are  almost  all  widely  or  universally 
distributed,  from  74*  18'  N.  lat  to  Cape  Horn,  and  some 
of  the  apeciea  have  an  equally  wide  range.  No  genus 
having  more  than  a  (ingle  apeciee  ia  confined  to  the  torrid 
■ones,  and  only  two  genera  are  limited  to  the  southern 
hemiaphere.  Although  the  temperate  ion  es  have  a  smaller 
area  than  the  torrid,  they  possess  rather  more  apeciea  of 
CSrrhipeda,  which  Mr  Darwin  imputes  to  the  fact  of  these. 
aonee  Ming  too,  while  the  torrid  i*  but  one.  A*  in  some 
gronpe  of  the  higher  Crustsces,  large  specie*  are  moat 
■*  *n  the  temperate  tones.  Owing  to  the  wide 
o  gmera  tho  Cirrhipedsl  regions  can  only  be 
by  the  distribution  of  spent*.  These,  according 
to  Mr  Darwin,  are  aa  follows  s— 1.  The  North  Atlantic, 
comprising  North  America  and  Europe  down  to  N.  lat  30" ; 
2.  The  West  American,  from  Bearing  Straits  to  Tierra- 
del-Fuego ;  3.  The  Malayan,  from  India  to  New  Guinea  ; 
4.  The  Australian,  comprising  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  Malayan  and  Australian  regions  are  the  richest  in 
Curhipeds.  During  the  voyage  of  the  "  Challenger "  these 
animala  were  found  to  inhabit  the  deep  sees,  the  moat 
remarkable  being  a  gigantic  Sadptllicm  from  a  depth 
of  2850  fathoms  in  the  North  Atlantic,  while  other 
form*  occurred  at  almost  the  aame  depth  in  the  Pacific 
(Darwin's    "  Monograph   of    Cirrhipedis,"    Bag   Socutjr, 

last.) 

iiollntea. — Tho  marina  Molluscs,  from  their  great  abund- 
ance in  all  aeaa,  the  ardour  with  which  they  have  been 
collected  and  studied,  and  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence 
ae  fossils,  offer  an  extensive  field  for  the  study  of  distribu- 
tion. But  many  causes  have  combined  to  render  the 
result*  yet  arrived  at  unsatisfactory.  Their  classification 
ha*  been  for  some  time  undergoing  a  progressive  change, 
owing  to  the  greater  attention  paid  to  the  organization  and 
development  of  the, animala,  but  there  i*  still  mnch  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  limits  of  genera  and  sub-genera.  Owing 
to  their  being  in  many  cases  article*  of  commerce,  either 
on  account  of  their  usee  or  their  beauty,  the  place  where 
they  were  originally  obtained  ha*  often  been  confused 
with  the   place  from  which   they  were  exported.     Their 


hare  been  found  to  devote  themselves  to  the  great  la 
geographical  tabulation.  And,  lastly,  the  genera  are  ao  often 
of  great  extent  and  world-wide  distribution  that  the  range 
of  specie*  alone  has  generally  been  attended  to. 

The  lata  Dr  Woodward  established  a  series  of  eighteen 
marine  province*,  founded  professedly  ou  the  fact  of  one- 
Isslf  of  the  specie*  being  peculiar.     The  distribution  of  the 

Sen  is  only  casually  mentioned,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
t  a  Urge  number  of  these  province*  have  no  claim  to 
rank  as  primary  regions  as  regards  the  diatribution  of  the 
MoHaaosn  fauna.  Dr  Woodward  himself  elates  that  his 
Arctic  province  is  comparatively  small  and  exceptional, 
while  the  three  southern  faunae  of  America,  Africa,  and 
Australia  differ  extremely.  All  tho  warmer  provinces  may, 
he  says,  be  naturally  grouped  into  thro*  greet  divisions— 
the  Atlantic,  the  Indo  Pacific,  and  the  West  American ;  and 
these  are  perhaps  the  only  true  Holloscan  region*.  The 
Indo-Pecifio  extend*  from  the  Bed  Ses  and  east  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  easternmost  Pacific  islands,  and  exactly 
correspond*  to  Mr  Dans'*  Oriental  region  for  Crustacea. 
About  100  apeciee  are  **id  to  tangs  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  vast  ares.  The  Atlantic  region  unites  the  fauna  of 
the  east  coast  of  America  with  that  of  West  Africa  and 
South  Europe,  but  it  also  has  considerable  affinity  for  that 
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t>i  West  Arn  erica,  since  about  SO  genera  tn  common  to 
both.  Several  important  genera  appear  to  be  restricted  to 
the  north  temperate  tone,  which  should  perhaps  form  a 
distinct  region.  About  30  important  genera  are  confined 
to  the  Indo- Pacific  region ;  and  nearly  20  are  peculiarly 
tropical  The  Atlantic  coasts  have  fair  peculiar  genera  of 
importance,  and  the  weat  coast  of  America,  hardly  any,  ita 
difference  from  the  Atlantic  fauna  on  the  one  aide  and  the 
Pacific  on  the  other  being  chiefly  specific.  There  is  said 
to  be  not  a  single  species  common  to  he  east  and  west 
coasts  of  tropical  South  America ;  while  the  corresponding 
coasts  of  North  America  hare  more  than  60  special  in 
common,  and  many  other*  so  closely  representative  as  to 
be  almost  equivalent  to  identical  species. 

The  sheila  of  the  Mediterranean  ware  once  supposed  to 
be  Tery  peculiar,  bnt  recent  dredging*  bare  proved  Out 
most  of  them  exist  also  in  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  now 
doubted  if  any  are  really  confined  to  that  sea.  A  small 
number  (about  TO  or  80  species)  are  identical  with  Red 
Sea  shells.  The  marine-aheHa  of  Australia  and  Hew 
Zealand  are  exceedingly  unlike  those  of  Britain, — exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  obtains  among  the  Crustacea. 

The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  distribution  of 
Molluscs  is  very  marked,  the  warmer  regions  presenting  a 
greater  variety  of  forma,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  Urge 
and  finely-coloured  species.  Tet  in  some  oases  the  largest 
species  are  extra-tropical,  a  striking  example  being  found 
among  the  volutes,  which  abound  in  tropical  seas,  yet  attain 
their  largest  size  in  New  Zealand.  In  temperate  and  even 
in  Arctic  aeas  Mollusca  are  perhaps  as  abundant  individually 
aa  in  the  tropica,  but  the  number  of  species  and  genera,  is 
far  less,  and  they  are  generally  dwarfed  in  size,  and  of 
obscure  colours. 

Till  a  comparatively  recent  period  very  few  shells  had 
been  obtained  at  a  greater  depth  than  200  fathoms.  These 
were  mostly  of  small  bleb  and  obscure  colours,  belonging  to 
groups  of  wide  range  and  great  geological  antiquity. 
Dcniaivum,  Cryptodon,  Leda,  and  Area  were  the  moat 
important,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  zero  of 
HoUuscan,  if  not  of  all  but  ths  vary  lowest  forma  of  life, 
would  be  found  at  a  depth  of  300  or  400  fathoms.  The 
recent  development  of  deep-sea  dredging  has,  however, 
completely  changed  our  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  the 
Mollusca  aa  well  as  most  other  groups  of  Iuvertebrata  are 
found  to  bs  capable  of  existing  in  the  profoundest  depths 
of  the  ocean.  Off  the  coast  of  Norway  Professor  Bare  has 
obtained  Mollusca  from  a  depth  of  450  fathoms  ;  and  near 
Florida,  Agassis  found  them  at  500  fathoms.  During  the 
cruise  of  the  "  Porcupine  "  Professor  Wyvitle  Thomson 
obtained  specie*  of  Plturotoma  and  Dentalivnt  from  the 
enormous  depth  of  2500  fathoms  in  tho  Bay  of  Biscay. 
During  the  recent  voyage  of  the  "  Challenger  "  many  other 
group*  have  been  discovered  in  the  deepest  seas.  In  the 
North  Atlantic,  500  miles  west  of  Tenerifie,  three  small 
living  Mollusca  belonging  to  the  genera  Ana,  Limoptie, 
and  Ltda  were  dredged,  from  a  depth  of  2740  fathom*; 
while  in  the  Centra)  Pacific,  from  a  depth  of  2425  fathoms, 
species  of  Area,  Statra,  Pitta-media,  Trochui,  Futvt, 
Dtntalium,  and  soma  others  have  been  obtained.  All  are 
small  obscurely-coloured  forms,  resembling  Arclio  rather 
than  tropical  sheila,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  in  these 
profound  depths  the  water  is  permanently  at  a  temperature 
vary  little  differing  from  that  ef  melting  ice.  Equally 
intartbting  is  the  fact  ascertained  by  the  naturalists  of  the 
"  Challenger,''  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  down  to  the 
enormous  depth  of  1500  fathoms  abound  with  true  pelagic 
Molluscs,  belonging  to  tho  orders  Pteropoda,  Heteropoda, 
and  Gasteropoda,  while  below  this  limit  they  appear  to 
be  absent.  (Woodwards  Manual  of  O*  Mottuua ; 
"'Challenger'  Reports,"  Prec  Royal  Society,  vol.  xxiv. 


pp.   53fl,   578;     Letter*   of    Sir   Wyville   Thomson,    in 
Xatm*,  vols.  7  10.) 

Fiiha. — The  distribution  of  saanfc)  fishes  appears  to 
agree  generally  with  that  of  the  Molluscs  and  Crustacea, 
their  greater  power*  of  locomotion,  leading  to  a  wider  dis- 
persal, being  to  some  extent  compensated  by  the  mora 
recent  origin  of  most  of  the  species,  genera,  and  fasxilissl 
There  are  about  80  families  of  marine  fishes,  and  no  loan 
than  CO  of  these  are  almost  universally  distributed. 
Several  other  families  range  over  all  tropical  seas.  AboDt 
5  families  are  found  only  in  the  Arctio  and  temperate  seas  of 
both  hemispheres,  while  two  {DvttoMi  and  Aedpenseridee) 
are  found  in  the  north  temperate  aeas  only.  The  best 
marked  region  is  undoubtedly  (as  in  ths  Mollusca  and 
Crustacea)  that  which  extends  from  the  Red  Sea  and  east 
coast  of  Africa  to  ths  Sandwich  Islands  and  Australia. 
About  ten  families  are  confined  to  this  region  (which  may 
be  termed,  the  Oriental  or  Indo-Pacifio  marine  region)  ; 
many  genera  of  other  famili—  equally  characterize  it,  while 
there  are  even  a  number  of  species  which  range  over  tho 
greater  part  of  ita  vast  area.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
family  of  importance  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Atlantic, 
or  to  the  coasts  of  Eastern  or  Western  America,  the  differ- 
ences of  these  provinces,  as  of  the  European  and  American 
shore*  of  the  Atlantic,  being  confined  to  generic  and  still 
more  largely  to  specific  forma.  Many  species  of  fish  have 
enormous  ranges,  extending  from  the  North  Atlantic  to 
Australia,  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
from  New  Zealand  to  South  America.  Borne  species  range) 
over  almost  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  those  inhabiting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacifio 
coasts  of  Central  America  have  been  found  by  Dr  OUnther 
to  be  identical. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  considerable  number  of 
fishes  inhabit  very  deep  water,  never  coming  to  the  surface 
when  alive;  bnt  the  researches  of  the  "Challenger''  expe- 
dition have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  thMe  curious 
forms.  A  large  number  of  genera  and  specie*,  many  o( 
them  new,  and  belongingto  ten  distinct  rWniiliUj  have  been 
obtained  in  the  net*  and  trawls  from  a  depth  of  200 
to  2400  fathoms  in  all  the  great  oceans.  These  often  come 
up  greatly  inflated  by  the  expansion  of  the.  internal  gases ; 
some  were  transparent,  several  were  blind,  and  soma  had 
curious  phosphorescent  organs  on  the  head.  These  deep- 
sea  forma  generally  have  a  wide  range.  The  greater  nuro 
bar  of  the  new  and  remarkable  forms  obtained  during  the 
voyage  of  toe  "Challenger"  belong  to  the  Seopdida,  a 
family  known  to  inhabit  the  deep  waters  of  all  ths  warmer 
seas.  The  size  attained  by  marine  fishes  appears  to  have 
no  relation  to  latitude  or  temperature.  (Gflnthera  British 
Muttum Catalog**  of  FUhei ;  Mr  J,  Manny's  "Preliminary 
Report  on  Vertebrates  collected  by  the  '  Challenger,' "  Pro. 
Boy.  Sec,  vol  xxiv.  p.  537.) 

Marine  Furtlei. — These  reptiles,  forming  the  family 
Chelaniidm,  are  too  few  in  number  and  too  widely  distri- 
buted to  afford  any  indications  as  to  oceanic  regions. 

Cttaeta. — Ths  whales  and  dolphins  form  the  only  group 
ot  truly  oceanic  Mammalia.  They  are  very  widely  distri- 
buted, bat  their  classification  is  too  unsettled,  and  their 
history  too  imperfectly  known,  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
general  question  of  oceanic  distribution.  Two  of  ths 
families — Balamida)  and  Balamoptmdas — seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  cold  and  temperate  sets  of  both  hemispheres, 
The  Catodontida  (comprising  the  sperm  whales),  on  the 
other  hand,  are  more  especially  tropical  and  nub-tropical. 
The  Byperoodontida,  or  beaked-whales,  are  widely  distri- 
buted in  northern,  southern,  and  tropical  seas  ;  while  tho 
largest  family — the  Dttphinida—  are  nni versally  die  tributed. 
The  largest  whales  inhabit  the  cold  northern  and  southern 
•sea     fDr  J,   E.  Grays   Briliih   Mmmm   Catalogue  of 
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WlaLa  and  Ssait ;  Mr  ADdrew  Moray1*  Qteanpitical  Dit- 
bibuiitm  y  the  Mammalia.) 

Gatertil  BAltiim*  of  Marine  iftM  Temetriai  Zoological 
Rtgitmt. — Ths  general  facta  of  distribution  of  marine 
suunala  now  adduced  accord  very  well  with  what  wa  know 
of  those  terrestrial  changes  which  have  lad  to  tha  actual 
distribution  of  land  animals.  The  great  Indo-  Pacific  region 
— ao  wall  marked  in  amy  important  group  of  marina 
aoimala — probably  owes  ita  individuality  to  tha  fact  that 
Auutralia  haa  been  iaolated  during  the  whole  of  the  Tertiary, 
and  probably  during  much  of  the  Mesosoie  epoch,  while 
numerous  astsnds  in  aha  Tfntui*  ^nd  Pacific  f****>»*  hare 
elwaye  afforded  an  extensive  shore-line  favourable  to  tha 
development  of  aquatic  forma  of  life.  Tha  Atlmty  haa 
probably  been  for  long  periods  oven  mora  ineloaed  than  it 
a  now,  owing  to  the  greater  aoathward  extension  of  Sonth 
Africa  and  South  America ;  whilst  the  profound  depths  of 
ita  central  channel  have  served  at  a  barrier  between  tha' 
inhabitants  of  the  shallow  waters  of  ita  eastern  and  western 
shore*  In  like  manner  tha  great  trough  of  deep  water 
which  separates  the  most  eastern  groups  of  the  Pacific 
islands  from  the  west  coast  of  America  has  necessarily  led 
to  the  establishment  of  distinct  Oceania  faunas  in  these 
regions  ;  while  this  very  fact— the  remarkable  distinctness 
of  the  Pacific  and  West  American  faunae — tells  us  plainly 
that  this  barrier  of  deep  ocean  is  one  of  the  ancient  features 
of  tha  earth's  surface. 

We  shall  find,  too,  that  many  of  the  details,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  anomalies,  of  the  distribution  of  marine  animals 
bemmo  intclligibls  from  our  koowledgs  of  past  geographical 
changes.  The  considerable  affinity  between  the  Pi  listen*. 
Molluscs,  and  fishes  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
America  exactly  corresponds  to  the  fact,  clearly  established 
by  a  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  living  and  extinct 
land  animals,  that  these  oceans  hare  been  united,  at  several 
distinct  periods,  by  two  or  more  channels  over  what  is  now 
Central  America,  the  final  union  of  the  two  continents  being 
comparatively  recent.  The  fact  that  the  uniting  channels 
were  always  situated  within  the  earns  limited  ares, 
infficieiitly  explains  the  considerable  amount  of  generic  and 
specific  difference  of  two  faunae  ranging  over  coast-lines 
running  north  and  tenth  for  many  thousand  miles  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  great  continents.  The  curious  (set  (only 
recently  established)  that  ao  deep  and  extensive  an  inland 
sea  as  the  Mediterranean  contains  but  few  peculiar  marine 
animala,  becomes  quite  intelligible  when  we  trassidtr  that 
till  middle  or  late  Tertiary  times  it  consisted  of  two  inland 
seaa  or  lakes.  Such  inland  eesa  are  always  very  poor  in 
animal  life;  and  it  is  therefore  Dot  surprising  that  the 
Mediterranean  should  now  contain  hardly  any  forma  but 
such  as  it  has  received  front  the  Atlantic,  or  from  the  Bed 
Bea  daring  a  submergence  of  the  Isthmus  of  Sues.  The 
numerous  allied  or  even  identical  forma  in  the  northern 
and  southern  oceans,  which  are  not  found  in  the  interven- 
ing warm,  regions,  are  more  difficult  to  explain.  Mr 
Darwin  believes  thsteuch  facts  are  due  to  the  action  of  the 
glacial  period,  which  at  lie  height  may  have  cooled  certain 
tracts  of  the  tropical  ocean  sufficiently  to  allow  temperate 
forms  to  croet  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere or  the  reverse.  Perhaps,  however,  the  agency  of 
icebergs  may  have  been  sufficient  without  any  permanent 
coding  of  the  equatorial  ocean ;  for  even  now  these  huge 
floating  glaciers  often  reach  to  40*  N.  1st  and  35*  tt, 
and,  Captain  Maury  assures  ns,  sometimes  even  retch 
the  tropics.  We  may  therefore  well  suppose  that  during 
the  height  of  the  glacial  period  icebergs  would  not  only 
regularly  reach  the  tropics,  but,  carried  on  by 


inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic;  s 


make  the  passage  to  another  hemisphere, 

many  forma  of  plants  peculiar  to  cold  or  tem_ 

are  found  scattered  on  isolated  mountain  summit*  ii 

tropics  is,  aa  Mr  Darwin  has  shown,  to  be  explained  only 

by  tha  influence  of  an   extreme  glacial  period,  and  this 

must  have  produced  analogous  tffecta  on  ths  inhabitants 

of  the  ocean.     (Origin  of  Spain,  6th  ed.  p.  93a) 

Distribution  oi  AnmIlm  in  Torn, 
This  subject  will  necessarily  be  treated  in  tome  detail 
under  the  articles  GcoLOar  and  Paleontology.     Here 
we  shall  only  sketch  its  outlines  and  general  principles. 

The  past  history  of  living  things  at  revealed  by  geology 
it  an  ever-changing  panorama.  At  each  successive  stage 
scene  forma  disappear,  while  new  onee  take  their  place. 
The  farther  we  go  back  the  more  unlike  is  the  general 

If  ire  confine  our  attention  to  any  one  class  or  order  of 
tnimsls,  we  find  that  it  makes  its  first  appearance  at  some 
definite  epoch,  and,  under  successively  changing  forma, 

fSSUW  Aftiifcww  till  th*  pw n*  tima^  «  rUBjCSHBl  *  wvwwniHj 

ditutnMmu  and  finally  disappears.     Thua  some  groups  art 

through  all  their  phases  in  a  comparatively  short  period, 
others  have  lived  from  the  earliest  epochs  of  the  earth'a 
history  of  which  we  have  any  record  and  still  survive.  If 
we  could  be  sure  that  the  numerous  fossils  yet  discovered 
gaveasenythinglikeansdaqnateideeof  all  the  varied  forms 
of  life  that  had  ever  lived  upon  the  globs,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  had  appeared,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to 
decide  aa  to  the  truth  and  value  of  the  development 
hypothesis.  But  the  more  we  examine  the  question,  the 
more  certain  it  becomes  that  the  "  geological  record,"  aa  it 
is  termed,  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  extinct  animals  which  we  have  discovered  do  not  form 
any  fair  representation  of  the  entire  series  that  have  lived 
upon  tha  earth.  This  is  the  case  even  with  the  mora  recent 
deposits  tmjt  those  which  are  richest  in  jnjttyJ  remains  ■ 
but  aa  we  go  back  into  the  past  the  record  becomes  more 
end  more  imperfect,  till  in  the  Secondary,  and  still  more 
in  the  Palaeozoic  formations,  we  only  have  preserved  to  ns 
a  few  scattered  fragments,  equivalent  perhaps  to  a  few 
with    here  and  there  a  short  chapter  taken  at 


i  voluminous  history. 
1  of  tha 
Lvell  ai 
inly  refer  here  to  two  general 


The  c 

past  have  been 


imperfection.  The  first  is,  that  every  aqueous  deposit 
it  formed  by  the  wearing  down  of  previous  depceta, 
no  that  the  records  of  one  age  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
necessarily  destroyed  to  provide  the  records  of  the  next, 
which  in  its  turn  is  destroyed  in  a  succeeding  age.  Tha 
other  cause  of  Imperfection  it,  that  extensive  areas  are 
always  sinking  (to  allow  new  deposits  to  be  formed  over 
them),  and  are  being  subjected  to  subterranean  heat  to 
such  an  extant  at  to  change  their  texture  and  obliterate 
their  fossils,  when  they  become  crystalline  or  metamorphic 
rocks.  The  more  recent  deposits  so  acted  on  will  rarely 
have  had  time  to  have  become  raised  shore  the  sea-level, 
and  subsequently  exposed  by  denudation;  yet  certain 
Eocene  strata  in  the  Alus  we  stated  by  Sir  C.  Lyelltobe 
truly  metamorphic  (Student*  Marten!*  of  Geology,  p.  000). 
The  older  a  formation  it,  therefore,  the  more  frequently 
will  it  have  been  expoted  in  one  area  or  another  to 
this  metamorpiio  action;  and  it  follows  that,  going  back- 
ward in  time,  we  shall  at  last  come  to  a  period,  all  tlie 
formations  antecedent  to  which  will  have  become  metamor- 
phosed, tnd  their  foseUs,  if  any,  obliterated.  We  appear 
to  have  almost  reached  such  a  state  of  things  at  the  base  of 
the  PslswToio  rocks :  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
VII,  -36 
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once  coasted,  whoNwnd  of  the  earlier  stage*  of  the 
birtoij  of  life  upon  the  earth  hu  bean  either  destroyed  by 
denudation  or  obliterated  by  internal   neat     Thia  being 
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Myriapoda,   aoorpiom,    apidere,  Orthoptera,    Neuroptata, 
Ooleoptea,  and  even  Lepidmitera.    Hare,  too,  we  meat 


!  fuller 


a  nan  be  established  by 
led  by  the  Tertiary  deposit*,  to  interpret  the 
more  scanty  and  fragmentary  record  with  which  we  hare 
to  ileal  is  the  older  rook*.  We  will  now  proceed  to  aketch 
Tory  briefly  the  eiiiiiiraaiTn  atagea  of  the  development  of 
animal  Ufa  aa  kadtaatad  by  the  matirriali  at  our  command. 
The  lowest  and  most  ancient  of  all  theatntiflad  rooka  ia 
Aa  iAurentUn,  consulting  of  crystalline  bada  of  gneiss, 
mioaraotuat,  qnartaite,  and  limestone,  reaching  in  Canada 

■Sickness  of  80,000  feet     The  whole  maaa 

it  to  be  rtftitnts  of  organic  rumeina,  till  in 


Carpenter  and  Professor  Bnpert  Jonea,  who  hare 
epecul  study  of  the  Foraininifara,  to  be  the  A 
remaini  of  one  of  that  group  of  th*  Protons.     It  baa  been 
'    "  *     *,  and  if  really  orgenw  (which  ia 

to  of  eminence)  in  hj  far  th*  oldest 
i  life.  The  Upper  Lanrentian  deposits, 
10,000  fee*  .thick,  lie  oneonformably  on  tha  lower,  and 
••era  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  f cesile. 

The  next  formation  ia  the  Cambrian,  largely  developed 
in  Wales,  Scandinavia,  Bohemia,  and  North  America,  and 
oomejettng  of  a  variety  of  diatinct  depoaita.  Bat  in  the 
very  lowest  of  these  (tha  Longntynd  group)  abundant 
organic  remain*  hava  recently  been  found,  comprising 
perfectly  developed  bnchiopodoue  and  ptNbpodom 
Holluaoa,  entomoetraoons  Crustacea,  and  Trilobitee.  In 
"  a  overlying  bada  of  the 


abound,    ; 


I    are    anoompaniwl    by    apongee,   anndida. 


aides,  and  tl 


familial  Arcada,  Jfuadtda,  and  AtitnMdas, 
•ren  aome  Orikoceratida,  belonging  to  the  nignest  oraor 
of  mollaac*--Cepb*lopoda.  The  Trilobttes  an  already 
wonderfully  varied,  the  smallest  and  largest  kinds  being 
found  hare  (one  3  feet  ling),  special  with  tha  least  and 
with  tha  greatest  number  of  rings,  blind  Trilobttea,  a.i 
I  with  tha  most  largely  developed  aye*.     (LynU'i 


a.  (Palaekmut),  and  tma  gaataro- 

.    lastly,   in  the  Upper  Silurian 
depoaita,  we  find  vertebratce,  whoso  firat  representatives 

In  tha  succeeding  Devonian  formation 
abundanos  of  now  familiea  of  fishes,  afrwh- 
of  the  living  genua  Anode*,  and  no  lea*  than  arc  forma  of 
winged  insects.  Thaae  have  been  found  in  tha  Devonian 
rooka  of  Hew  Brunswick,  and  are  oonaiderad  by  Mr 
Bondder  to  be  ancient  forma  of  Nenropter*. 

Tie  Carboniferous  formation  ia  vary  rich  in  animal  aa 
well  aa  Tagotabla  remains;  and,  along  with  moat  of  the 
ttimali  already  met  with,  we  find  seven]  higher  types  of 
"The  highi  " 


Lepidqitera.  Here,  too,  * 
vertebrates — the  Lebyrinthodoota, 
ancient  forma  or  Amphibia-  which  occur  in  considerable 
abnndance  and  variety.  (Lyell'a  SttidrnW  SltmaUi,  p. 
408;  Annala    da  la  SedHS   Entamologique    d*  Bdgip*, 

1S75,  torn  xviiL,  whan  a  wing  from  the  coal-maaanna, 
closely  resembling  thoae  of  mo  tha  belonging  to  tha  family 
BatKrniidtM,  ia  photographed.) 

In  the  Permian  formation,  which  oloaei  tha  aeriea  of 
Paueosoio  rocks,  we  have  the  important  addition  of  tma 
Lncertian  reptile*  (Protorotaumii,  which,  according  to 
Profaaeor  Huxley,  differ  wonderfully  little  from  aome  living 


Dumfrieeebire. 


the  Permian  sandstones  of 
{Huxley's  Antrim*  Addrtaa,  p.  11.) 
Secondary  period  with  tha  Triissio  forma- 
tion, we  at  once  meet  with  higher  forma  of  life.  Among 
OrnetecM  we  first  find  traces  of  the  brachyaruaa  dtviaka 
of  Decapod*  (Etheridge,  in  Lyell'e  Studmtf  KUmattt,  p. 
633)  and  many  new  forma  of  Molluice.  Among  reptiles 
the  Dinoaauria,  Dicynodontie,  Pbaioaanria,  and  OrooodiHa 
appear;  what  aaem  to  be' undoubted  footprint!  of  ntrdaham 
been  found  in  tha  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Connecticut  (aa* 
flgurea  in  Lyell'a  StudaUi  BltnutUt,  p.  371,  and  Nicholson's 
ralatmliJagf,  p.  339)-  and  all  improbability  of  tbia  early 
appearance  of  bird*  u  removed  by  the  fact  that  a  little 

have  boen  undoubtedly  discovered.  Tana  hi  the  Mural antaj 
founded  on  well-preserved  teeth  from  a  bona  bed  in  lie 
Upper  Triea  of  Wurtemberg,  and  ainoe  found  alao  m 
the  RhsWio  beda  of  Somereetehiro ;  while  in  rooka 
supposed  to  be  of  the  aame  age  in  North  Carolina  tha 
lower  Jaw  of  an  allied  form    (Droaathervai)  haa  been 


nearly  allied  to  the  JTevaMeeiuii  ol 

In  tha  Jnraaaio  or  Oolitio  period,  the  main  forma  of : 
which  have  already  appeared  an  further  developed 
■acta  of  all  order*  an  found,  and  they  oan  rooatty  be  aha 


ei  latitig  familiea  and  area  genera,  aa"  LocuMa,  jtepa, 
Sphinx,  Tertut,  Sphanera,  AgrioH,  jSiAna,  Agrion, 
Prim**,  lab/Uula,     (Bar.  F.  B.  Brodie,  in  Proa,  T 


Mr*  Nat.  Hid.  3m.,  18T3.)  Among  nptHea,  Ckdottia 
and  ZehAwotauria  are  added.  Of  bud*  we  have  the  loag- 
trilad  and  feathered  ArckaopUrym  ;  wMla  no  leaa  than  eight 
gotten  of  email  IfJanmaUt  have  been  diacovered,  moat 
of  them  Haranptala,  though  aome  may  hare  been  iniealial 
forma  of  tneeotivora.  Many  bring  genera  of  iheUa,  both 
marine  and  fr«eh-wat*r,  firat  appear;  and  among  Cahaa,  true 
aharka  of  the  eziating  family  Natidamidm. 

In  tha  Cretaceon*  period,  we  make  a  itul  fnrtaer 
aoproach  to  living  forma.  The  kighert  Cmatacea  (Bra- 
enjntm)  an  tolerably  abnndant,  and  the  living  genua  Caam 
appeals.  Molltuca  (Tjmn1irhjam.li  jiisi  and  Qaataropcda) 
an  represented  by  a  number  of  living  genera.  KaMeop- 
terous  flahea  now  appear.  Beptiha  an ,  ltd  mottly  of 
extmct  type*  —  Pteroaauria,  Ichthyoaauria,  DiMnauria, 
ka.  i  but  among  bird*  wa  find  aome  allied  to  eziating 
wadere,  aa  wall  a*  th*  curioua  extinct  group  of  Odon- 
tomithea,  or  toothed  birde.  (Marab,  in  America*  Jeejr. 
qf  8ei**x  and  Am,  vol  z.  187S.) 

When  we  p*M  over  the  great  earn  of  time  which 
aeparatea  the  Heeosoio  from  the  Oainoroio  or  Tntiary 
Dariod,  we  at  one*  come  upon  a  holt  of  new  form*  closely 
ding  thoae  which  now  live  upon  the  earth.  Th* 
appear,  with* 


from  the  Eocene  to   Miocene  and  1 

highest  forma  of  Crustacea  an  plentiful;  Lwectat  of  all 

cadera,  and  almost  all  of  living  genera,  abound ;  hah**  of 


unut.j 

living  genera  gradually  appear,  and  true  snakes  ((^nUiio) 
ire  first  met  with.  Among  birds,  all  the  existing  orders, 
many  families,  and  some  living  ganera  appear  in  the 
Miocene  period.  Mammalia,  however,  exhibit  the  moat 
surprising  advance.  Ancestral  forma  of  all  the  existing 
orders  are  found  in  the  Eocene  formation ;  in  the  Miocene, 
most  living  families  are  well  developed  ;  while  in  the 
Pliocene  and  poet-Pliocene  deposits  we  find  the  genera  and 
ipeciee  for  the  moat  part  closely  resembling  those  that  still 
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inhabit  "the  earth.  The  following  diegrtmmstio  table  will 
enable  the  reader  better  to  comprehend  the  main  facts 
which  we  bare  here  endeavoured  to  eet  forth.  It  comprise! 
only  the  larger  or  more  important  gronpa  of  animals,  and 
of  each  of  these  the  known  range  in  time  is  indicated  bys 
thick  line.  It  has  not  been  attempted  to  show  the  break* 
which  occur  in  our  knowledge  of  the  range  of  a  group,  sine* 
no  one  now  donbte  that  where  an  j  type  appearsin  two  remote) 
periods  it  most  have  been  in  existence  daring  the  whole) 
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intervening  period,  although  we  may  have  no  record  of  Ii 
Neither  has  it  been  attempted  to  indicate  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  the  group  in  each  period,  this  being  a  detail 
lotted  only  to  a  special  treatment  of  science  of  pabe  ontology. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  it  is  often  impossible 
for  M  to  determine  whether  the  increased  prevalence  of 
fossil  remains  of  a  particular  group  Udue  to  a  really  greater 
devdopment  of  the  animals,  or  only  to  more  favourable  con- 
ditions for  their  preservation 


On  considering  the  successive  phases  of  animal  life  pre- 
eated  to  ns  by  the  fossil  remains  preserved  in  the  rocks, 
re  cannot  hnlp  phrceiving  that  there  baa  been  on  the 
'    a  steady  advance  in 


n  and  an  increase  in 
variety  and  complexity,  from  the  earliest  geological  periods 


i  the  earl 
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The  nttorncetrics,  TriloUtN,  andPhyllopoilj,  some  before 
the  higher  Decapod  CruiSacue,  aud  of  then  the  highest 


There  are,  it  ie  true,  many  anomalies,  the  higher  and 
mora  oomplex  organisms  in  come  of  the  minor  groups 
appearing  before  the  lower;  but  these  cases  generally  occur 
in  the  oldest  (PaLooioie)  formations,  where,  on  the  principles 


grade  of  organisation  of  the  eereral  group*,  arid  the  beat 
examples  of  this  are  to  he  found  among  the  Mammalia  of  the 
Tertiary  period,  the  aeriea  of  which  ie,  in  soma  groups, 
tolerably  complete.  Thus,  among  the  Ungulate  we  find  in 
the  Eocene  deposits  the  remain*  of  a  number  of  generalized 
types,  each  ae  the  Palae&trivm,  allied  to  the  horse,  tapir, 
and  rbinocerae ;  Lophiodon,  en  ancestral  form  of  tapir ; 
A^oploHterivn,  intermediate  between  pig*  and  ruminanta ; 
riiolopkiu,  allied  to  the  tapir  end  hone;  and  the  North 
Amerii^On^yi^aTemota  ancestor  of  flwhoree.1.  This 
last-named  animal,  Professor  Marsh  tells  ns,  had  four  toea 
in  front  and  three  behind,  and  waa  no  larger  than  a  fox ; 
yet  an  almost  perfect  eerie*  can  be  traced,  in  succeeding 
deposit*,  of  animals  with  smaller  and  entailer  lateral  toes, 


longer,  the  canine  teeth  decreasing  in  sue,  the  bone*  of  the 
fore- arm  consolidating,  and  other  medUlcationi  auBnisaively 
taking  place  till  wa  come,  by  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, to  an  animal  so  completely  unlike  the  one  we  started 
from  a*  our  existing  horee.  In  like  manner  we  have  the 
extinot  families  of  the  AnoplolMtridtK,  AntAracotJisrida, 
Ortodumtidt*,  and  many  groups  of  donhtfol  affinities,  which 
seem  to  be  ancestral  farm*  from  which  sprung  the  swine, 
hippopotami,  end  all  our  ruminanta.  Usee  become  more 
specialized  in  the  Miocene ;  but  it  if  only  In  the  later 
Miocene  and  Pliocene  that  we  find  true  deer,  camel*,  oxen, 
and  antelopes.  So,  the  oldest  form  of  the  Oatnlnwa,  found 
in  the  very  lowest  bed  of  the  Eooene  formation,  at  the 
■arctoeyoii,  one  of  the  generalised  types  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  any  existing  family.  A  little  later  the 
Camda  and  Viwrridm  appear,  while  the  mora  special- 
ized and  highly  organized  Fdidix  are  not  found  till  the 
Miocene  period.  To  exhibit  in  detail  the  sneoeasion  and 
affinities  of  extinct  forms  is  the  province  of  paleontology ; 
we  can  here  only  give  the  chief  fact*  in  outline,  which 


re  generalised  struc- 
tures, as  compared  with  the  more  specialized  strnotnre* 
'  of  recant  animals.  (Owen's  PakaoMoUgy,  P-  *08.) 

Having  now  laid  before  our  reader*  a  sketch  of  the 
mors  important  fact*  of  the  distribution  of  animal*  in  time, 
we  will  conclude  thie  branch  of  our  subject  with  a  brief 
discussion  of  its  bearing  on  the  theory  of  — ' 
on  the  imperfection  of  " 
uses  with  which   aniii 


Ie  phenomenon.    With  the  exception  of  die  still 

somewhat  doubtful  £o*>m,  the  vast  series  of  laurentian 

rocks  have  produced  no  fossils.     But  the  moment  we  enter 

1  A  itill  more  remote  umbel  form  Soktsmu  hu  duct  ban 

dfcmvna]  In  tlw  lownt  Eocene  deposit*  of  Wert  Annus.    St* 


the  Cambrian  formation  wo  at  once  moot  with  a  eumewhst 
sxteusire  series  of  complex  and  varied  organisms.  Besides 
the  Braohiopoda  we  have  X'teropoda,  a  by  uo  means  low 
form  of  Mollusc* ;  while  the  Trilobitss  and  rhjllopodj 
exhibit  a  considerable  arnoont  of  specialization.  Almost 
M  early,  we  have  sponges,  annelids,  star-fishes,  encriuitas, 
lamellibranchistet,  and  Ortboceratidae,— a  variety  of 
divergent  and  complez  types,  which,  on  any  theory  of 
development,  indicates  a  very  long  snoceession  of  ancestral 
forms.  Bat  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  few 
foseiliferon*  deposits  of  this  early  age  cannot  possibly  have 
made  us  acquainted  with  more  than  a  minute  fraction  of 
the  organisms  which  then  existed  on  the  whole  earth.  We 
are  therefore  compelled  to  believe  that  the  absence  of  all 
remain*  of  more  ancient  form*  of  life  in  the  pre-Cambrian 
rocks  ia  fallacious,  and  due  solely  to  no  record  of  them 
having  been  preserved,  or,  if  preserved,  to  their  not  having 
been  discovered  by  us.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by 
analogous  feet*  which  occur  and  recur  in  every  succeeding 
formation.  The  highly  specialized  corals  and  fishes  of  the 
Silurian  rocks  must  have  had  ancostors  in  Cambrian  times 
of  which  we  know  nothing ;  and  the  sudden  appearance  of 
perfectly  developed  winged  insects  in  the  Devonian  forma- 
tion, plainly  tells  us  that  during  countless  unrecorded  agen 
various  lower  forma  of  terrestrial  Annulosa  must  have  been 


Ih  great  pro- 
existing  ordsrs — the 

ion  of  the  evolutionist 


an  equally  high  grade  of  development  Hence  the 
covery  of  these  winged  insects  (which  can,  with  great 
liability,  be  classed  in  one  of  « 
Neuroptora)  opens  np  to  the  imagi 
a  wondfetuf  picture,  far  removed  from  the  dreary  w 
waters  which  was  once  thought  to  characterize  the  epoch 
of  the  early  Palssosoio  "formations.  Geologists,  indeed, 
have  Jong  taught  us  that  the  vast  pile*  of  sedimentary 
rocks  of  the  Silurian,  Cambrian,  and  m~  **  " 
-  'mplied  tl 
whose  d> 


could  alone  produce 

the  theory  of  evolution  enable*  n*  to 
at  lands  with  vegetation  and  people  them 
with  animal  life,  since  it  is  ouly  thus  that  we  can  find  space 
and  time  suffliaent  for  the  development  of  the  wonderful 
insect*,  the  land  shells,  the  Amphibia,  and  the  reptiles, — 
ah  of  which  appear  suddenly,  m  perfect  and  completely 
organised  forms,  in  some  parts  of  the  Fslssoioic  series. 
Whan  we  consider  that  we  have  indications  of  the  existence 
h  diversified  and  highly 
lynapods,  spiders,  cock 
erss,lsmellicorn'     " 


roaches,  locusts,  dragon-flies,  ephi 
and  bombyciform  moth*,— an  that  it  la  highly  p 
that  no  fresh  ordinal  type  of  in 
ding  ages,  an '     ' 
specialised  tn 

shall  be  forced  to  conclude  that,  whatever  time  may  have 
elapsed  from  that  epoch  to  the  present  day,  a  far  longer 
time  is  required,  antecedent  to  the  Carboniferous  period, 
to  allow  of  the  development  of  such  varied  terrestrial  forms 
of  life. 

As  bearing  upon  tbia  question  it  is  important  to  consider 
how  scattered  and  fragmentary  are  the  few  indication*  of 
mammalian  life  older  than  those  of  the  Tertiary  period. 
Sir  Oharlea  Lyell  tell*  us,  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
■  --  -  generally  received  dogma  in 
had  not  been  created  before) 


I    now  ba   excited  by  obi  finding  a 
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ig  table  i*  abbreviated  from  that  in 
the  StaiaaU1  JHcmenU  (p.  316),  u  it  in  well  cakmlated  to 
■bow  how  scaury  ard  socMeutel  ia  our  knowledge,  end  how 
»b*tu* 
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ir  hi  account  of  tha  characteristic*  of  tluM  email 
aim,  and  for  some  detail*  of  their  history,  w«  refer  the 
ar  to  Sir  Charles  LyeU's  work ;  it  u  here  only 
teary  to  state  the  ciicnmstaao**  under  which  thaw  r«- 
is  have  been  preeervedand  discovered,  fossil  remain* 
i  animal*  ere,  of  oenrae,  rarer/  found  exoept  in 


fcnJy  wanting  throughout  extensive  geological  formation*. 
Bat  even  where  man  foseiliferoiis  beds  occur,  tha  condi- 
tion* favourable  to  the 


Wealdan  bed*  having  yielded  no  trace  of  them,  although 
we  are  quite  certain  that  they  were  then  both  varied  and 
abundant.  Even  mora  remarkable  fa  the  fact  that  tha 
whole  35  species  of  Purbeck  mammal*,  belonging  to  10 
genera,  were  obtained  from  a  single  stratum  only  a  few 
inch**  thick,  and  from  an  area  of  let*  than  COO  square 
yard*.  Tet  the**  email  animal*  must  have  abounded  at  thi* 
period ;  and  it  m  impoaaible  to  believe  that  anything  but  a 
moat  imperfect  and  fractional  representation  of  aha  mam- 
malian fauna  of  the  country  could  have  bean  gathered  into 
thi*  narrow  graveyard.  Bot  tan*  thin  *tr*tnm  oocurs  amid  a 
mam  of  frceh-water  deposit*  ISO  feat  thick,  the  whole  of 
which  have  bean  thoroughly  and  systematically  examined 
by  the  of&cart  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  though  many  of  the  layer* 
—  "  -'iom.iii»ec*j,»iid]< 
•ariea  ha*  yielded 

mini]     Having  thi*  striking example  of  the 

of  negative  evidence,  it  behove*  u*  to  be 

n*  of  rejeetintr  any  legitimate  conclnwon*  from  tha 

»  onr  poaaaamop,  on  acconnt  of  the  abaence-  of  tha 

•vidanea  of  Imasl  remain*.     The  varied  and  highly- 


e>f*japad  M«™™1«  »f*iw.  Edoaa*  r-^*»*  — J'» »»'  mint* 
(to  the  evolutionist)  the  iong-coniinned  previous  existence 
of  thi*  alaaa  of  animal* :  and  the  diaoovery  of  isolated  apecaea 
in  the  Oolite  and  Trie*  would  (had  it  been  delayed  to  onr 

tjm«)  ha**)  b— "  >""  °  mtifirm.tinn  nf  taeMtwtlO*]  liarlimtumM. 

In  bin  annivenmry  addram  to  tha  Geological  Society  in 
1870,  P    ' 


period.     1 

Tertiary  period  has  been  required  b 
OmMpptu  into  the  existing  hone,  be  believe*  that,  in  order 
to  have  time  for  the  much  greater  change  of  the  anenteral 
Ungulata  into  tha  two  grant  divisions  of  Paiasodactyle* 
and  Artiodantyla*  (of  which  change  there  i*  no  trace  even 
among  tha  sarlicet  Boeena  Mammal*),  we  should  require  a 
large  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  tha  Metosow  period. 
Another  eaae  ia  fnrnkhed  by  the  bant  and  Cetaoea,  which 
oeonr  folly  developed  la  the  Eocene  formation ;  and  thee* 
would  have  required  still  more-tuna  for  their  iiMiiiifijil  bin 
out -of  ano—bal  Insactivora  and  Carnivore.  Tha 
of  the  Trias,  again;  were  already  differentiated 
orons  and  earni  vorou*  forms  ;  so  that  on  the 
nat*  we  most  place  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
very  far  back  in  PahBOtoie  times.  Eeptflee 
hrnkh  evidence  of  die  name  character.  FtmTaaaflr  Huxley 
says,  "It  tha  vary  small  difference*  which  are  observable 
between  tha  Crocodtiia  of  tha  older  Mesoxoio  formation* 
and  thoaeof  the  present  day  fanush  any  sort  of  approxinuv 
ti  on  toward*  an  estimate  of  tha  average  rate  of  change  among 
'ling  to  reflect  how  far  bacc 
t  go  before  wa  can  hope  to  arrive 
■I that  common  stock  from  which,  the  Crotodilia,  Laeertitia, 
OmiUmtedida,  and  i'leiiotauria,  which  had  attained  *o 
great  a  development  in  the  Triaarie  epoch,  must  have  been 
desired."  Ana  if  to  these  indication*  we  add  the  appearance 
of  two  ordeis  at  fishae — Elsamobnsitch*  and  Ganoid* — in  the 


of  tha  lowest  foaullferoii*  rock*  of  the  Cambrian  m 

If,  than,  we  beat,  in  mind  the  very  early  appearance  of  so 
many  highly  complex  organisms)  representing  all  the  great 
types  of  animal  life— almost  all  the  great  invertebrate  gronp* 
in  the  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian,  with  many  Vertebrate 
and -almost  all  forma  of  Insect*  in  the  Devonian  and  Car- 
boniferoD*  periods, — while  a  large  number  of  these  have 
hardly  increased  in  complexity  of  organisation  down  to  onr 
times,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  admit  the  extreme  probability 
of  Mr  Darwin'*  view,  that "  before  the  lowest  Cambrian  stra- 
tum wa*  deposited,  long  periods  elapsed,  a*  long  as,  or  pro- 
bably far  longer,  than  the  whole  interval  from  the  Cambrian 
Sto  tha  present  day ;  and  that  during  these  vast  period* 
world  ■warmed  with  living  creatures"  (Orifm  o/ 
Spear;  6lh  ed  p.  286.) 

Professor  Bamtay  ha*  recently  expressed  analogous 
views,  founded  on  an  extensive  survey  of  the  whole  series 
of  geological    fonnatian*.      *  ..  ~      .. 


Formats 


'ocma&on*)  considered  a*  item*  of  Geological  Tims" 
(iVoo**d«*a*  o/  tht  Sopal  Society.  187*,  p.  331),  -ha 
•ay* — speaking  of  the  abundant  and  well-developed  fauna 
of  tha  Cambrian  period,  a  sketch  of  which  we  have  given 
at  p.  983 ; — "  In  thi*  earliest  known  waned  life  we  find 
no  evidence  of  it*  having  lived  near  the  Vgi""i»g  of  tha 
aoologieal  aerie*.  In  a  broad  sense,  compered  with  what 
most  have  gone  before  both  biologically  and  physically, 
all  tha  phenomena  connected,  with  thi*  old  period  seem, 
to  my  mind,  to  be  of  quite  a  recent  description ;  and  tha 
climate*  of  aaa*  and  land*  war*  of  the  very  tuna  kind  *a 
those  tha  world  enjoys  at  tha  neaaan*  day." . 

O 
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It  thai  appears  that  the  general  geologk*l  principle  with 
which  we  started,  of  the  son  complete  destruction  by 
denudation  and  metamqrpkiim  of  the  earlier  M  compared 
wi  Ik  the  lata*  records  of  life  ■pan  tin  earth,  receives  ample 
rapport  in  the  apparently  sudden  appearance  of  whole 
group*  of  complex  and  apaaaanaad  forma  in  aome  of  the 
earliest  rocks ;  while  the  general  imperf action  of  the  geo- 
logical record  is  made  manifest  by  sash  facta  aa  the  very 
few  and  isolated  remain!  of  Mammalia  in  the  HeaoioLo 
rooks,  although  wa  know  they  must  have  existed  in  abun- 
dance throughout  tho  whole  Secondary  and  much  of  the 
Fakcoaok  periods.  The  greet  lesson  we  have  to  learn  from 
the  facts  of  paleontology  is,  that  its  negstivo  evidence  is 

-  •     ;  but  when  thk  negative 

ilea  eetahlishad  upon 
research,  it  becomea 


at  the  beat  of  but  little  value  ; 


ridenc*  is  opposed  to  general  prineinl 
wide  baait  of  physical  and  bjoloffeel . 
Molntely  wortileta     Just  in  proporf 


ra  complete^  snd  the  fossil  remain* 
mora  abnndant  and  varied,  does  the  evidence  for  evolution 
and  progressive  development  become  more  powerful  Tho 
difficulties  are  almost  wholly  dependent  on  ineompleto 
knowledge,  and  on  the  assumption  (which  we  save) 
endeavoured  to  show  is  entirely  unfounded)  that  tike  earliest 
traoee  of  the  fossil  remains  of  any  animal  type  which  have 
been  discovered  can  give,  even  approximately,  the  period  of 
its  first  appserenoe  upon  the  earth. 

We  find,  then,  that  just  as  a  study  of  the  distribution  of 
animals  in  space  enables  us  to  learn  ranch  of  tke  immedi- 
ately preceding  condition  of  tke  Berth's  surface,  and 
especially  of  the  recent  changes  of  land  and  water,-- so  a 
study  of  the  distribution  of  animals  in  time,  when  sided  by 
tho  modem  theory  of  evolution,  gives  us  tome  knowledge 
of  the  physical  condition  and  life  of  the  earth  in  times) 
beyond  the  reach  even  of  geological  history,     (a.  aV  T.) 

DIBTHIBCTlOrT  fjf  YWJETABU  LIFsV 
The  literature  in  which  the  immense  multitude  of  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  plants  which  are  disponed  over  the  earth's 
surface  and  form  its  vegetation  his  so  far  been  described 
has  necessarily  bean  adapted  to  tho  divisions  of  political 
geography.  The  causes  which  have  brought  about  the 
formation  of  such  divisions  hsve  rarely,  however,  had  any- 
thing in  common  with  those  which  have  determined  the 
characteristic  features,  whether  superficial  or  profound,  of 
the  floras  of  different  countries.  Tke  nest  mass  of 
catalogues  and  descriptive  euumoratious  of  ths  plants  of 
sack  countries,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  for  tke  meat  part 
quite  artificial,  are  therefore  ill  adapted  for  bringing  out 
any  general  conclusions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  plants  are 
distributed.  It  is  only  by  making  soma  Mad  of  analysis 
of  tke  often  heterogeneous  contents  of  suck  catalogue*, 
and  piecing  together  the  results  obtained  from  different 
sources,  that  any  due  can  be  obtained  to  tke  approximate 
lines  of  danuwatjop  of  floras  which  are  really  naturally 
limited  .and  characterised.  The  process  is,  however, 
enormously  Inhesions,  and,  even  apart  from  that,  must 
for  a  long  time  to  come  be  exceedingly  imperfect  in  its 


those  with  the  most  varied  and  copious  vegetation— of  tke 
natural  products  of  which  our  knowledge  is  still  most 
defective. 

Numerous  attempts  nave,  however,  been  made,  notwith- 
standing tke  difficulty  of  the  task,  to  map  oat  the  earth' 
— *-o*into" — ■ * >-*■—-    —        ■ 


.„ The  real  significance 

of  these  regions  win,  of  conns,  entirely  depend  upon  the 
principle*  which  have  been  relied  upon  in  forming  them. 
-And  in  this  respect  the  progress  of  geographical  botany  has 
bean  exactly  similar  to  that  of  nkweifintjiin.  The 
oawectsristto  distinctions  which  were  first  smaed  upon  in 


either  esse  proved  on  olcaer  scrutiny  to  be  superficial,  and 


ly  artificial  and  arbitrary  asiem&W  . 
Ths  doctrine  of  evolution  has  in  fact  effected  the  same 
revolution  in  both;  it  has  shows  in  the  one  that  comraunitj 
of  descant  is  the  real  meaning  of  a  natural  classification,  it 
has  shown  in  the  other  that  community  of  origin  is  the  real 
key  to  geographical  distribution. 

Most  of  the  writers  on  geographical  botany  have  been 
content  to  set  aside  sll  considerations  of  origin  and  history 
in  attempting  to  define  tke  limits  of  botanical  regions.  Tksy 
have  not  attempted  to  see  in  the  peculiar  features  which 
such  regions  may  possess  anything  more  than  adaptations 
to  physical  conditions  working  on  plants  created  ia  great 
measure  where  they  are  found.  Although,  therefore,  tin. 
literature  of  geographical  botany  has  been  useful  in  enabling 
the  reader  to  realise  tke  local  feature*— the  colouring,  if 
one  may  an  express  it — of  particular  ooantries,  the  facts 
have  hitherto  been  presented  in  a  form  void  of  any  true 
sisxdfcsBBa.  And  the**  remarks  apply  to  the  system  of 
flchouw  (1853),  which  has  been  much  employed,  partially 
to  that  of  De  Candolle,  and  conspicuously  to  that  more 
recently  published  by  Grisebseh.  It  is  to  tke  writings  of 
Darwin,  Booker,  Asa  Gray,  and  swanahsrs,  that  we  must 
look  for  a  real  insight  into  tks  origin  and  dispersion  of 
floras,  sjsdl  for  the  real  oauses  of  Iks  <saHJsj*f  distribution  of 
plant  Ijlfc 

The  first  attempt  to  review  tke  whole  subject  of  plant- 
distribution  from  the  modern  point  of  view  afforded 
by  evolution  is  due  to  Bentham,  who  made  it  tho  sub- 
ject of  a  presidential  address  delivered  to  tke  IiMnm 
Society  in  1869.  '  BenthsnVs  e 


ordinate  groups  has  been  carefully  worked  out,  tke  main 
points  established  by  him  are  not  likely  to  be  materially 


Tba  general  fadtt  of  vegetation  is  obviously  largely 
affected  try  purely  physical  causes.  In  ths  polar  regions, 
arboreal  and  even  shrubby  plants  become  incapable  of 
existence,  and  only  small  perennials  which  are  safely 
covered  up  by  snow  during  the  long  winter  an  able  in 
tks  brief  summer  to  expand  their  flowers  and  ripen  their 
seeds.  Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  severances 
effected  by  huge  bodies  of  water  and  mountain  chains,  it  ia 
easy  to  see  that  tke  vegetation  of  the  eartk  most  nave 
always  been  separable  into  three  great  latitudinal  zones, 
two  belonging  to  the  north  and  south  kemisphem  nanec 
tivoly,  and  one  dividing  them  tying  between  tl 


tion,  would  in  time  be  sufficient  to  effect 
obvious  that  tks  precise  northern  and  southern  limitations 
of  such  hypothetical  gone*  must  have  varied  with  secular 
changes  in  tke  earth's  flimatft  and  when  theee  changes 
have  taken  place  over  a  broken  configuration  of  land  and 
sea,  the  intermixture  of  diverse  floras  must  necessarily  have 
"■' — 77 ':  ' " 


Undartymg,  however,  tke  tangled  fabric  of  the  earth's 
isting  floral  covering,  w*  may  agree  n  ''    "      ' 
of  three  tolerabl; 


s  with 


recognising  tho  emtenre  of  three  tolerably  anaei 
the  Northern,  the  Tropical,  and  the  Southern. 


tree*  deciduous  in  winter,  tad  id  nA  assemblage  cf  her- 
baceous types,  Samummiaetm,  Crewi/ere*,  ho.  These  spread 
mw  Europe,  northern  rod  Mntnl  An,  and  gnat  put  of 
North  America. 

IL  The  Southern  is  broken  op  Into  numerous  divergent 
floras,  Their  original  connection  ii  now  traceable  only  in 
the  oommon  poauaaion  by  two  or  mors  of  them  of  largo 
ehvaoteriatio  groups,  toon  aa  Bmtiaaa,  Prattacta,  Dioi- 
ssaar,  Ac,  tho  subordinate  divisions  of  which  have  been 

tropical  Sooth  Am— 4—_  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  with 
Now  Zealand,  to  which  mnat  probably  be  added  an  are* 
borrowed  from  the  northern  hemisphere  in  Mexico  and 
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UL  Ilia  Tropical  U  ohanetariaed  by  thu  predominance 
of  mostly  evergreen  arborescent  Polyfittala  (Anonacta, 
Jfslfiirsas,  Lfwimota,  lie.),  and  gigantic  Monocotyladona,. 
of  which  Alma,  jaVawumi,  and  Bambiuta  amongst 
grasses  are  aapaahUy  striking. 

L  Thb  Northim  Flob*.— This  has  been  long  divided 
Into  that  of  Old  and  New  World  by  the  severance  of 
North  America  from  Northern  Aaia,  and  by  the  barrier 
to  an  interchange  of  vegotation  in  the  upheaval  of  the 
Bocky  Mountain  range.  Nevertheless  its  marked  con- 
tinuity (with  only  a  gradual  east  and  went  change  in  the 
arctic  regions,  bat  an  increased  divergency  southwards) 
requires  it  to  be  treated  aa  a  whole.  The  Old  and  New 
World  divisions  of  this  flora,  which,  no  doubt,  began  to 
di  rargefrnrn  the  mare  inflnence  of  distance,  have  now  had  that 
divergence  ttrimaneely  increased  by  isolation.  According  to 
Iieeqiiereni,1  the  eeeential  types  of  the  present  arborescent 
flora  of  North  America  art  indicated  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks 
of  Isntf  country,  aid  become  more  distinct  and  numerous  in 
the  Tertiary;  end  be  believes  that  the  origin  of  the  ejtisting 
*— — *■— »  flora  is  '"« ■*—*■  The  analogy  between  the 
Miocene  flora  of  Central  Enrope  and  the  present  North 
4s*sttsasl  fleam  is  uaarasataDsssfl,  ami  is  greater  than  between 
the  aame  foaail  flora  and  that  now  existing  in  Europe, 
Leeqnereni'e  vnelneion  is  that  the  American  element  in 
the  vegetation  of  Miocene  Enrope  was  derivative,  and  this 


is  one  of  many  illustrations  of  the 
Asa  Gray  that  plants  Lavo  in  general  a,  greater  tendency 
to  migrate  from  east  to  west  then  from  west  to  east  This 
Miocene  flora  was,  however,  gradually  driven  back  again, 
and  it  is  oedy  a*  we  travel  from  Enrope  to  the  East  that 


Thus,  as  Oliver1  has  pointed  out,  in  passing  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Levant,  the  Ceucssus,  and  Persia, 
we  meat  with  tiring  representatives  of  the  Miocene 
genera  OaeWaawnps,  riatamu,  Liqyidambar,  PUntarga, 
Jnflant,  Ac.  Along  the  Himalayas  and  through  China  we 
trace  other  Miocene  genera,  Japan  forming  part  of  the 
suae  botanical  region  as  Eastern  Asia.  Among 
remarkable  existing  North 
mentioned  as  reappearing  i 
Aralia  gvmgnt/oha.  Fhyi 

rrscrsm.  One  of  the  moat  interesting  additional  facta 
which  has  recently  come  to  light  is  the  occurrence  of 
a  species  of  tulip  tree  {fAriotUndron)  in  Central  China, 
which  genus,  though  a  member  of  the  European  Miocene 
flora,  has  in  recant  ^  times  been  regarded  exclusively 
chsractcristio  of  America.1  With  respect  to  other 
JBstHcsM  genera  which  are  not 
the  Mjaasnsj  flora,  the  same  genera] 
Bentharc  remarks,  that  while  some, 
sraltiplied  largely  in  both 
like  Mmpatorium,  Ata 


naeeeVsrilv  part  of 
principle  holds  good, 
like  Atragaiiu,  h*Te 


Amtr,  PUox,  Sflmmm,  Ac,  Tery  n 


•  Neon,  Jeem  e/  *W  U7I,  a,  tJ* 


America,  hare  transmitted  or  produced 
"    '       Aaia,  gradually  d"      " ' 


auoh  as  Crwafsra,  Umbellifrra,  *c,  which  ai 
a  feature  in  the  agisting  Old  World  Northern  nom,  appear 
"to  hare  left  but  few  representative*  in  America,  and  those 
much  mors  modified  than  the  AsasrsaMi  races  left  in  Asia." 
Besides  the  internal  migrations  of  the  Tsrious  oonstitu- 
enta  of  the  great  Northern  flora,  its  boundaries  bare  been 
changed  longitudinally  under  the  influence  of  aassjar  varia- 
tions of  climate  alluded  to  shore.  The  ni 
cannot  be   better  summed  up  than   in  -t 


e  of  these 


"  Whan  the  cMef  portion  of  tbii  gnat  northern  flora  originated, 
•nd  whether  it  rosy  bt  best  tanned  Scandinavian,  or  North  isUtie, 
or  (srasasnm,  is  a  question  for  me  determining  of  which  we  bare 
littlft  tx  no  d»ts ;  bat,  si  observed  by  Hooker,  it  is  probably  <nie  of 
the  most  indent  ana  widest  ipseed,  lining  at  different  epochs 
travelled  over  s  gnat  part  of  us  dobs.  Shown  by  us  nuaribii  . 
of  Iaaqnsrsux,  is  well  as  by  the  reseat  ones  of  Hear  ud  others,  to 
hare  aatnefea  ntf  north  during  me  wermar  preglacial  tin™.  It  must 
hare  bees  alowly  driren  aoatnwsids  h  the  glacial  epoch  came  on, 
and  either  than,  or  at  enas  one  or  more  other  WJiods,  bsre  been 
for  e  time  eoatmueus,  In  two  hues  at  least,  into  the  southern  bsmt* 
sphere ;  for  it  has  left  trsoes  still  discernible,  espeelslly  in  lb 
aerbooeoea  and  mountain  forms,  in  the  mountain*  of  tropical  Aria, 
down  at  least  to  us  Iadisn  paataaala,  and  waetwud  to  the  Abje. 
rhden  end  Cemeroone  rsoustams  eflrrlce,  sad,  apin,  down  us 
Andae  to  tb*  extreme  aoath  of  iniria,  wlisrs  it  is  still  lszorisnt, 
•nil  (n  » lea  dapr«  in  Nor  Zeslsnd,  Tsrmuit,  slid  Vietoris.  In 
all  then  inlgntions,  whilst  retaining  a  femril  identity,  the  floes 
mast  bars  nadanone  continual  change*,  loiing  epedae  or  other 
note  of  lisrited  arae*  sad  pmasstlon  so  their  CsUtstlou  became 
unit  lor  then,  and  f^aattuLrj  foaadsg  new  anas  whan  snouted  by 
loruj-oouOnUBd  i«l*tion  or  other  reqatatU  oendltions." 


growth,  and  limited  u 
by  Jong  tint  end  great  powers  of 
")  is  perhaps  the  moat  interesting  of  the  three 
anoainaaons,  bout  because  in  its  erotic  aspect  it  reduces 
the  divergence  of  the  Old  and  New  World  divisions  of  the 
Northern  flora  to  a  mini  mom,  and  mora  eapecialtj  on 
account  of  the  great  interest  which  sttsrhtt  to  the  problem 
of  its  scattered  alpine  outliers.  With  regard  to  the  first 
point,  Hooker  found  that  estimating  the  whole  Arctic  flora 
at  70S  species,  Arctic  East  America  possessed  379,  of 
which  269  were  oomnion  to  Bcandinavta.  Of  the  whole 
flora  616  species  are  found  in  Arctic  Enrope,  and  of  these 
G86  are  Scandinavian,  and  this  leads  Hooker  to  the  striking 
obsstTStion  that  "  the  Scandinavian  flora  is  present  in  every 
latitude  of  the  glor*,  sad  is  the  o»dy  one  that  is  so,**  Christ 
objects  to  Hooker's  giving  the  title  of  Scandinsvisn  to  the 
Ansae  flora,  but  we  mnat  agree  with  BanthamT  that  Scandi- 
navia "would,  according  to  older  rales,  have  been  regarded 
as  the  centra  of  creation  for  the  aretio  lands,  and  may  now 
be  termed  the  chief  centre  of  preservation  within  the  arctic 
ctrele,  owing  perhaps  partly  to  its  more  broken  conforma- 
tion, and  partly  to  that  wanner  elimste  which,  while  it  new 
admits  epaaiei  which  Christ  objects  to  being  included  in 
the  Arctic  flora,  was  during  the  glacial  period  a  means  of 
preservation  of  some  oolder  species  which  were  everywhere 


Just  at 


resent  the  A 


pteeunt  tie  Arctic  is  mure  homogeneous  than 


■  of  Antta  Plant*,"  TMsa.  Xante. 

e,lML..lx. 
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the  man  southern  division*  of  the  Northern  flora,  bo  ire 
may  info  that  toward*  the  dote  of  the  Tertiary  epoch  ths 
continuous  ciroampoUir  land  mi  covered  with  a  vegetation 
also  largely  composed  of  identical  plants  bnt  adapted  to  a 
■warmep  climate.  Ai  the  climate  became  lew  warm  then 
would  aommence  a  migration  southwards,  which  would 
result  in  the  modified  descendants  of  these  plsnt*  being 
now  blended  with  the  vegetation  of  Central  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  A>  the  glacial  period  gradually 
advanced,  "the  tropical  planta  and  animals  will  have 
retreated  from  both  sides  towards  the  equator,  followed  in 
the  rear  by  the  temperate  productions,  end  these  bj  the 
arctic.''1  When  the  climate  of  the  earth  again  ameliorated, 
the  migration  took  place  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  in 
this  way  mountain  range*  became  the  haven*  of  refuge  of 
fragments  of  the  original  arctic  floras  which  wen  exter- 
aiinated  on  the  lowlands.  Even  the  equatorial  region 
ceased  to  be  a  barrier  during  the  glacial  period,  and  to 
migration  at  that  time  moat  be  attributed  the  survival  of 
arctic  forms  in  the  south  'temperate  tone.  11a  southern 
■  migration  of  the  Arctic  flora  does  not  appear  to  bare  taken 
place  in  one  continuous  wave.  Thus,  a*  Bentham  points 
out,*  "  many  facte  showed  separate  communication*  between 
the  north  and  each  of  the  three  chain*  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 


ilpine  vegetations.' 

The  fact  that  th*  migration  southwards  and  remigration 
northwards  of  the  Arctic  flora  took  place  along  paraUela  of 
longitude,  accounts  for  some  of  its  existing  peculiarities. 
Hooker  explains  in  tius  way  the  comparative  poverty  of 
She  Greenland  flora.1 

"If  it  be  granted  that  ths  polar  irca.wu  ones  occupied  by  the 
Scandinavian  Bon,  and  that  the  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch  did  drive 
this  vegetation  southwards,  It  is  evident  tint  ths  Greenland  indi- 
vidual!, from  being  confined  to  a  peninsula,  would  be  etpoeed  to 
very  different  conditions  to  those  of  ths  great  continents.  In  Green. 
lend  many  species  would,  as  it  was,  be  driven  Into  the  sea,  that  is 
exterminated ;  slid  ths  survivors  would  be  confined  to  ths  southern 
portion  or  the  peninsula,  and  not  there  being  brought  into  compstt' 

tion  with  other  typos,      —  -  — ,J  "■■  — ' '■  '-  '"■  -- 

their  orogeny,  and  CO 


«,  then  amid  be  no  straggle  for  life 


er  area  the  further  i 


3V 


•election  of  better  adapted 
it,  thaw  survivors  would  simply 
ed  by  the  plant*  of   any  other 

,  on  the  other  hand,  when  than 
id  dilatation  of  land  for  ths  same 
rapy,  these  wonld  multiply  enormously 
nit  into  varieties  and  suhapeciea,  and 


tltogetber  lost  In  the  southern  migration  over  plains, 
„  lany  wonld  In  the  struggle  that  ensued  when  they  reached 
the  mountain!  of  those  continenta  and  were  brought  Into  obmpetl- 
tioa  with  ths  alpins  plants,  which  th*  same  Bold  had  caned  to 
descend  to  the  plains.  Hence,  on  ths  return  of  warmth,  many  nun 
Scandinavian  species  would  return  to  Arctic  America  and  Aim  then 
survived  in  Greenland  :  some  wonld  be  changed  in  form,  because 
only  the  favoured  varieties  conM  have  nrvived  the  straggle  ;  some 
of  the  alpins  Siberian  and  Eocky  Mountain  species  would  anoonv- 
pany  them  to  the  aretia  sans  ;  while  many  amtio  species  would 
asoend  those  mountains,  socompanj  ing  the  alpins  *paete*  in  their 

The  Arctioalpino  flora  is  obviously  in  its  present  condi- 
tion a  composite  one.  Portions  of  the  Northern  flora, 
probably  originally  very  distinctly  cbaracterind,  became 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  physical  condition*  of  high  moun- 
tain ranges  and  of  the  extreme  north.  The  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  climate  brought  the  alpine .  flora, 
to  the  lowland*  and  .the  arctic  flora  southwards  till 
they  intermingled.  When  they  again  returned  to  their 
original  territories  they  were  so  far  changed  that  each  gave 
'ails  both  hi  ' 


imbers,  white  b 


1  had  experienced 


address,  If. 
up.  IB*. 
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A.  de  Candolle  has  very  ingeniously  applied  the  general 
principle*  laid  down  above  to  the  detailed  explanation  of 
the  distribution  of  the  flora  of  the  Alps  themselves.  The 
following  is  a  brief  srunmary  of  his  conclusions  >— * 

Ths  valleys  sad  groups  of  mountains  which  have  at  present 
a  maximum  of  ran  species  and  the  most  varied  flora  belong  to 
district*  on  which  the  glacier*  disappeared  earliest.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  th*  duration  of  snawaend  glaciers  has  bee 
longed,  the  existing  flora  Is  poor.  From  a  variety  of  ci  __. 
A.  3*  Cuddle  enumerates,  it  seems  probable  that  the  souther 
and  eastern  ghkelsn  of  ths  Alps  wen  of  smaller  ertsnt  titan  the 
northern,  and  would  oonssqnsntiy  be  th*  soonest  to  retreat  We 
have  consequently  the  curious  fact  that  seme  of  the  most  ancient 
fragments  of  the  alpins  Ion  an  now  only  to  be  found  on  the 
(jeiun  ■  slopes  of  ths  Alps,  This  1*  the  case  with  species  of 
iWmtilo,  PiiifjlarU,  snd  Oteytropit,  which  exirt  neither  in  the 
interior  of  Switzerland,  nor  in  the  north  of  Europe.  But  it  is 
easy  to  see  that,  like  the  other  memben  of  this  Hon,  they  wen 
driven  south  during  the  glacial  period,  retaining  ea  the  mountains 
reappeared  from  underneath  their  snowy  covering,  while  on  the 
northern  aide  they  wen  in  great  measure  exterminated.  A-  de 
CanuoDs  points  out  as  *  (act  in  further  conllnnstion  that  the  Alpine 
sped**  of  Cumparuda,  peculiar  to  Mont  Cents  snd  tbs  Simplon  snd 
neighbouring  valleys,  in  not  related  to  the  Arctic  species,  but 
find  their  nearest  allies  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Himalaya. 

A  further  indication  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Arctic- 
alpine  flora  is  afforded  by  the  fact  of  its  absence  in  the 
comparatively  modern  volcanic  mountains  of  France. 
"The  Monte  d'Or  end  Cants],  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet, 
offer  scarcely  any  of  those  alpine  and  enb-elpine  plants 
which  abound  at  the  same  or  lower  elevations  in  the 
Pyrenees  on  the  one  side,  and  in  the  Alps  on  the  other,  *a 
wall  as  in  the  British  and  Scandinavian  mountains  to  the 
north."'  Hooker,  however,  points  out  that  the  absence  of 
the  alpine-arctio  flora  in  Aavergne  may  be  duo  to  severe 
gUciation  rather  than  to  its  absence  (see  Natttrt,  Nov.  11, 
1875,  pp.  SI,  32). 

9.  The  ItdermtiiaU  or  Temperate  flora  is  beat  described 


Hon  of  mixed  origin,  including  s  large  pro. 
he  most  extended  geographies!  range,  with  * 
ad  those  chienv  is  the  extreme  west  The 
is,  shrub*,  or  herbs,  an  plants  of  compere. 
ery  proline,  endowed  with  gnat  facilities  for 
tutions  capable  of  adapthu  thenuelvts  to  a 
•d  and  climatologies!  ooadJtinaa.  They  an 
on  tele  possession  of  any  district  left  denuded 
f  cultivation.  To  the  great  majority  of  them 
v  can  ha  ascribed  in  Central  or  Western 
in  from  the  east,  a  considerable 


slightly  modifying  their  oharaoter,  have  spread  over  th*  whole 

of  Asia,  and  invaded  almost  every  part  of  Rnrope.  These  plants 
are,  moreover,  generally  continuous,  that  is,  interrupted  only  by 
intervals  whleh  under  preaent  condition  they  bars  means  of  cross- 
ing; and  they  an  abundant  in  individuals,  u       


al  checked  in  tl 


career  by  competing  species,  better  enabled  I 
tag  rigour  or  the  sssitdJai  drought  of  tht 
Many  of  thssa  will  even  assume  slight  modifi 

eiceptlonal  cironmstanoes,  and  It  is  then  *s --,--- 

them  from  the  genuine  northern  or  southern  floras  a*  in  many 
cues  to  give  plsnsihla  grounds  for  establishing  the  procies  origin  of 
Individual  species."' 

The  pest  deposits  of  Denmark  tell  an  unmistakable  tela  of 
the  gradnal  advance  of  successive  waves  ol 
the  south-east.     The  Scotch  fir  w 


"These  an  given  In  greater"  foineee  hi  Jfatun,  April  *7,.is7o, 
p.  118, 

•  Bentham,  JTttt.  fit*  An.,  ISfle,  p.  370. 

*  Martina,  however,  considers  that  many  of  the  plants  of  th* 
aviating  south  of  Europe  flora  en  of  gnat  antiquity  in  thatr  present 
situations  ;  thus  the  Oloandel  (/'muss  OJscsufcr)  has  bam  found  to. 
deposits  from  th*  Booms  upward*  (avast  A  lAmd.  A  *.  ds  AfaraV 
jHBisr, lap.  06>. 

'  Jfnt  Bid.  Mm.,  1854,  pp.  170,  «1. 
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the   Brant"    period  in   tie   Daritsh  mI**^*^  but  ii 
extinct ;  it  «*■  snoceedcd  bj  the  sessile-fruited  oak,  to  be 
in  tun  supplanted  by  the  pedunculated  fonn  of  the  mm 

■  d  with  the  alder,  birch,  and  haieL     The  oak 


Areschoag,  the  original 

retreated  to  the  north,  and  i*  probably  still  retreating,  whila 

the  flan  of  central  and  Booth  Scandinavia  touiiti  of  "an 

eaatan  and  north-eastern   vegetation,  which   spread  iota 

Europe  after  the  glacis]  period  and  before  the  beech  tree 

bad  invadad  Sweden,  with  the  admix 

species,  which,  with  the  beech,  have 

Sweden  through  Denmark."*    The  beach  and 

occur  in  Japan,  and,  ai  far  u  Europe  ia  concerned,  than  ia 

good  reaaon  to  regard  their  origin  aa  Eastern. 

Aa  already  pointed  out,  the  American  dement  In  the 
European  flora  Buffered  Boveroly  during  the  glacial  period, 
end  haa  never  tinea  recovered  itself.  Japan,  however, 
appeared  to  have  been  a  great  centre  of  preservation,  and 
hence  the  numerous  point*  of  contact  which  it*  flora 
present*  with  that  of  the  North 
the  New  World  itself,  the  continuity  of  the  pre-gl*cial  and 
|K»t-glBcial  'temperate  floral  haa  been  better  preaerved. 
The  following  passage  from  an  address  of  Aaa  drey's  may 
be  quoted  as  giving  ita  history  in  a  concise  form  :— 

ta  pmiimit 


tindred 


"considered  that  the  present  vegetation  or  its  prm 
tj  must  hive  occupied  the  srctio  and  sub-sretie  trgic 

' ■--■  n *  »a(i  th,  gUcistion  ed 

a;  that  plants  of  thi ... 

round  the  srctio  sons  a*  the 


ctio  species  c 


dl  maae  t 


Uuir  forced  migiition 


liddv  different  longitndoo,  end  receded  mere  si  * 
sjvw  wajmsr;  that  the  general  difference  erf  cl 

lbs  eastern  snd  western  sides  of  the  continent!,- . . 

the  other  moan, — wis  doubtless  even  then  estahlimhed. 


■hioh  marks 


genui,  as  in  Torre ju,  a 


■t*  regions  of  different  distribu- 

&  different 

„  — ,-.  - =enersof  thi ..„_, 

wood,  Baseassnand  ttta*»»<rs<M*,  or  dUhwnt  ssrodsnops 
trees,  might  istsblish  themselves  esah  in  thi  region  best. 
the  parttoalsz  leejainmsnts,  while  they  would  fail  to  do  i 

The  wait  of  Europe  possesses  the  remain*  of  a  local  and 
probably  man  ancient  flora  of  very  great  interest, 
characterized  by  dorse,  and  allied  shrubby  Ltyvminotiz, 
Heaths,  Lobelias,  Sibthorpisa,  At  These  are  etoaely 
checked  in  any  tendency  towards  eastern  dispersion  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter  climate  away  from  the  ameliorating 
influence  of  the  sea.  The  probability  of  a  southern  extra- 
tropical  connection  of  this  peculiar  element  in  the  Nor- 
thern flora  will  be  adverted  to  hereafter. 

The  flora  of  the  British  Isle*  is  in  -miy  respects 
interesting  ;  it  is  in  its  main  features  an  extension  of  the 
Germanic  area  of  the  temperate  flora  with  the  presence  of 
the  western  element  above  .alluded  to  distinctly  marked  on 
the-  south  western  coasts.  Xriocatdon  tplangtlart  i*  an 
anomalous  constituent,  being  limited  to  Ireland  and  a  few 
islets  on  the  western  side  of  North  Britain,  end  being 
otherwise  an  American  and  not  a  European  specie*.*  Its 
n  hardly  be  explained  except  by  the  agency  of 


i  3.  The  MedittrrimwCauauum  flora,  liko    the    Arctic- 
the   most    marked    way  with    the 


■Leei  Attqt&r  tf  Hen,  j,.  It. 
*  SoBthan,  L  ».  p.  St 

Sp.ll. 


species  ;  the  llmin 


large   oon- 
ito    isolated 


-_ ■  types,  ss  well  ss  for  the 

i  n  massed  by  e  Dumber  a  the  raoec  msrkrd 
srs  net  to  be  saconnted  far  by  any  phyetcal 
eoqusiBted  with,  nor  psrbsps  to  be  otherwiss 
eaxeamsq  men  By  ■  supposition  of  very  (net  antiquity," 

Eastward  of  the  Caucasus  this  remarkable  flora  die* 
away,  reaching  ita  eastern  limit  in  Scuds,  and  the  tem- 
perate flora  of  Asia  is  only  separated  from -toe  tropical  by 
the  Himalayas.  Southwards  ita  program  is  arrested  fry 
the  arid  son*  formed  by  the  African  and  Arabian  desert*.* 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Arctic  flora,  trace*  still-exist  of  ita 
former  southern  extension  under  the  inflaence  of  a  colder 
terrestrial  climate.  AdawearpvM,  a  characteristic  Mediter- 
ranean genus,  it  represented  by  an  identical  specis*  on 
Eilima  Njaro,  near  the  equator,  and  on  the  Cameroon* 
mountains,  2000  miles  distant  on  the  opposite  and  western 
aide  of  the  African  continent.0 

II.  Thi  Sodibsbn  Floes.— The  Southern  flora  exhibits 
relations  much  more  complex  than  those  presented  by 
the  Northern.  Instead  of  *at**nj|Bs| 
tinr.ntal  areas  it  ia  now  dismember 
groups  scattered  over  the  southern  h 
both  the  New  and  Old  World  sending  northern  extension* 
across  the  equator. 

Five  types  may  be  briefly  described,  the  <^nitilHI  of  all 
but  the  first  being  taken  from  Bentham : — ' 

1.  The  Aniarttic-alpinn  flora  ia  the  complement  of  thu 
A  retie-alpaie.  It  consists  mainly  of  soma  widely  distri- 
buted northern  genera  such  ae  Carex,  Paa,  Santatmliu,  etc., 
with  alpin*  type*  of  strictly  eouth  temperate  genera  char- 
acteristic of  the  respective  localities.  Hooker  describe*  It 
aa  possessing  "  decided  Australian  representative*  in  C«n- 
troUpidta  and  Stytidiea,  commencing  in  Fuegia,  the  Falk- 
land*, and  Lord  Auckland's  and  Campbell's  group*,  re- 
appearing in  the  Alp*  of  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
Australia,  and  disappearing  under  the  equator,  on  the 
Alp*  of  Borneo."  ' 

2.  The  Australian  flora  la  "  almost  endemic,  showing 
some  slight  connection  with  the  New  Zealand,  and  a  few 
remain*  of  former  ramifications  northward  t*  soma  part* 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  a  very  few  species,  perhaps  of 
modern  introduction,  extending  to  China  and  Japan." 
Bentham*  conclusively  dismisses  linger7*  theory  of  the 
former  extension  of  the  Australian  flora  into  Europe  iu 
Eocene  time*. 

3.  The  Audio*  flora,  characterised  by  a  large  number  of 
distinct  genera,  Fvchiia,  Gavltkrria,  SaletoUri*,  rouges 
mora  or  let*  along  the  whole  chain,  "  penetrating  far 
northward*  in  Western  America,  throwing  off  a  few 
branches  into  Eastern  Asia,  and  at  ita  southern  extremity 
crossing  over  to  New  Zealand,  and  in  smaller  numbers  to 
Tasmania,  and  the  mountains  of  Victoria."10 

1.  The  Maico-Californiun  flora  i*  "  represented  at  great 
distance*  by  closely  allied  species  of  small  distinct  genera 
— in  Mexico  and  California,  in  the  Argentine  states,  and 
in  S.  Africa  ur  Australia."11 

S.  The  8.  African  flora  ia  "  perhaps  the  richest  known 
in  proportion  to  it)  extent,  and  remarkably  varind  within 
ita  narrow  limits."  It*  connection  with  other  flora*  is  very 
slight  That  with  Australia,  alluded  to  '  " 
merit,  does  net 

a.  - 


d  beyond  group*  of  the  highest  oi 
St  merely  the  spedee  bat  the  gst 


»  Bentham,  JVol  flut  .Ree.,  IBBt,  p,  «*. 
'  Hooker  in  /am.  Ztaa,  Abe.  Bet,  tlv.  p.  Its, 
'  Presldentisl  address,  IBM,  pp.  St,  IS. 

•  InmdwHarr  Xf*H  «•  «e  jttra  o/  Tsssisaw,  p.  10*. 

•  Pnwtdenbel  iddreei,  1170.  pp.  1S-07. 
u  On  the  exOeptropieel  ermthem  o — --^ 
i  Old  World  es  illnntreted  by  the  a 
en.  Sx.,  nil.  p.  HI. 
»  Set' also  ass  Orsj,  ftwniuesis,  pp.  UB,  Vt. 
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have  become  geographical);,  and,  as  mentioned  above, 
there  ate  a  law  scattered  species,  rep  resenting  the  South 
African  flora,  in  extra-tropical  South  America.  Then  are, 
however,  two  offshoots  in  a  northern  direction.  The 
remarkable  West  European  flora,  already  referred  to,  poe- 
1W6I  species  of  Erica,  shrubby  Ltgwninota,  Lobelia,  Gla- 
diclut,  ifcc,  "more  nearly  added  to  corresponding  Capo 
specie*  then  they  are  to  each  other."  The  other  extension 
is  to  Eastern  Africa,  The  sab-alpine  vegetation  of  Kiliina 
Njaro  is  distinctly  South  African,  and  Hooker  suggests 
"the  probability  of  the  South  African  flora  being  repre- 
sented all  along  the  highlands  of  Eastern  Africa,  from 
Natal  to  Abyssinia,  ;  and  further,  seeing  that  moat  of  the 
rioath  African  plants  found  in  the  Cameroons  are  also 
natives  of  Abyssinia,  it  would  appear  probable  that  the 
migration  of  these  to  the  Cameroona  was  by  and  through 
Abyssinia."  '  The  further  suggestion  that  this  may  have 
been  the  path  travelled  by  the  West  European  extension 
of  the  Sooth  African  flora  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  amount  of  agreement  amongst  these  scattered  frag- 
ment* of  a  great  flora  points  necessarily  to  a  state  of  things 
v/han  the  lands  they  now  occupy  were  at  one  time  or  other 
in  more  or  lesa  of  intimate  connection.  The  amount  of 
differentiation  between  the  floras,  end  tha  fact  that  agree- 
ment has  to  be  sought  in  groups  of  high  rather  than  of 
small  rank,  points  equally  to  the  fact  that  such  connections 
must  have  been  far  from  recent.'  The  detailed  study  of 
separata  groups  reads  by  another*  path  to  tha  same  result, 
and,  aa  a  good  instance  of  the  new  phase  into  which  tazo- 
uomie  botany  is  entering  in  the  light  of  the  study  of 
geographical  distribution,  reference  may  be  particularly 
made  to  Bsntham'a  important  investigation  into  the  past 
history  and  migrations  of  the  Camptaailacttt.1 

Ill  Tbb  Tropical  Finn  a.. — This  is  still  perhaps 
imperfectly  known  to  admit  of  any  very  plausible  general- 
isation.    It  obviously  presents  three  great  subdivisions. 

1.  The  Indo-Malayan  extends  from  the  Himalayas 
north-east  Australia  and  Japan.     In  the  Istter  country 
meets  the  northern  temperate  flora,  from  which  in  India 
it  is  sharply  divided  by  the  Himalayas. 

2.  The  American  is  still  a  perfect  mine  of  unexplored 
botanical  wealth.  Beuthatn'  remarks — "  Ho  general  com- 
parison of  Asiatic  and  American  tropical  vegetation  can 
therefore  be  made  without  immense  labour  of  detail.  As 
far  as- we  know,  however,  the  resemblance  between  them 
is  only  in  some  of  the  races  of  a  higher  grade,  natural 
orders  and  comprehensive  genera;  the  smaller  genera  and 
species,  and  many  even  of  the  higher  ones,  are  totally 
different ;  or  if  a  few  species  are  identical,  they  are  gene- 
rally, if  woody  or  arborescent  such  as  Etttada,  Oyrocarpta, 
■to.,  wholly  or  partially  maritime,  and  may  have  traversed 
the  ocean  during  its  present  configuration,  or  if  herba- 
ceous widely,  spread  weeds  still  more  likely  to  be  spread 
all  round  the  tropics  under  existing  conditions."*  There 
are,  however,'  some  .extraordinary  points  of  connection 
between  the  tropical  floras  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
to  which  there  is  at  present  scarcely  any  due.  Thus 
Ttrntiramia  cm&rffiiiata,  endemic  to  Ceylon,  so  closely 
resembles  the  Brazilian  Ttrnttramia  ameifoiia  as  to  be 
bsrely  distinguishable. 

3.  The   African   tropical   flora  is  probably  the    moot 


>  Cf.  also  Dirvlp,  Originnf  8j*oa,  tthsd.ji.t7t, 
<  Jam.  Urn.  Soe.  iW,  ii>.  p.  MS. 
•Jem  Asa.  Sac  Bet,  it.  p.  1L 
*  fMidsanal  tUns,  1MB,  i-  Si. 


imperfectly  known  of  any. 
great  antiquity,  and  aa  having  preserved  huge  number* 
of  persistant  types  from  Mich  races  "have  widely 
diverged  in  Asia  or  America,  or  in  both."  He  farther 
remarks  .that  "as  oar  knowledge  of  the  vegetation  of 


in  the  interior,  a  certain  number  of  American  e 
offering  a  problem  tha  eolation  of  which  has  scarcely  been 
ittempted''  * 

In  Gompotilm  American  genera  are  represented  in  east 
tropical  Africa,  and  Benthara  is  lad  on  various  grounds  to 
regard  this  as  the  principal  ana  of  preservation  of  the  moot 
"nt  tropical  flora  of  the  Old  World.*  A  well-marked 
m  element  in  the  African  tropical  flora  is  generally 
accepted.  Madagascar,  whose  flora  bear*  the  mark*  of  long 
isolation,  contain*  Malayan  and  even  Australian  types;  and 
it  is  a  problem  worth  futnte  inquiry  whether  the  connection 
between  the  floras  of  tropical  America  and  Africa  may  not 
have  taken  place  south  of  the  tropics,  and  by  similar 
(though  more  northern)  path*  to  those  which  once  united 
the  scattered  member*  of  the  great  Southern  flora. 

Aa  might  have  been  expected,  during  the  Tertiary  period 
the  tropical  flora  extended  ranch  beyond  ita  present  limits. 
De  Saporta,  who  has  studied  with  great  caution  the  fossil 
floraof  the  gypseous  beds  (Eocene)  of  Aix  in  Provence,  arrives 
at  the  following  conclusions  :T — The  principal  families  wen 

Ebenaaa,  Ameardiacm,  Sapwdaeea,  SUmtfiae**,  Leg* 
nunotm.    The  affinities  of  the  ancient  vegetation  d  Aix  in 


Philippines,  and  Japan  at  the  present  day,  are  ii  m .._ 
accordance  with  the  theory  that  these  regions  formed  the 
shores  of  our  ancient  nummulitio  sea,  extending  from 
Morocco  to  Japan,  and.  entirely  comprised  in  the  tropical 
sone  of  tha  Eocene  world,  which  extended  to  the  65th 
parallel.  Besides  its  relation  to  Booth-Eastern  Aw'a,  tha 
Aix  flora  exhibits,  according  toDe  Saporta,  a  strong  affinity 
with  that  of  Africa,  lying  between  Abyssinia  and  the  Cape, 
of  which,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  little  is  aa 
yet  known. 

'  Here  this  outline  of  the  present  state  of  a  most  impor- 
tant and  rapidly  developing  branch  of  biological  science 
must  be  concluded.  The  writer  ha*  availed  himself  very 
freely  of  the  kind  permission  of  Mr  liontham — perhaps  the 
greatest  living  master  of  the  subject — to  make  use  of  his 
scattered  but  invaluable  papers,  nut  scrupling  to  borrow 
from  them  all  that  seemed  most  important  and  sugges- 
tive, but  has  generally  thought  it  fairer  both  to  the  (object 
and  to  Mr  Beutham  to  do  so  in  his  own  words,  For  two 
heads  of  the  subject  it  must  suffice  merely  to  give  refer- 
ences. On  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  insular  florae, 
the  reader  should  consult  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  well-known 
lecture  delivered  before  the  British  Association  in  1866, 
and  printed  in  the  Gardata't  Chronicle  for  January  1867, 
or,  in  default  of  this,  the  summary  given  in  Lyell'a  ft» 
ripfes  of  Geology,  10th  ed,  vol.  ii.  pp.  417-131.  On  the 
means  of  dispersion  of  plants,  reference  may  also  be  maiie 
to  Lyell'a  work  already  quoted,  vol  ii.  pp.  386-400 ;  Dar- 
win's Origin  of  Spcriet,  4th  ad.,  pp.  425*143  ;  Bantham, 
Presidential  Address,  1869,  pp.  T,  8.  (w.  r.  t.  d.) 


*  Jiwrm.  Zimn.  See.  BeL,  xUL  6*6. 
'SvuiutUi&iacalfabtrtUu,  BsriC.  1,  11M. 
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DITHAi  AKSOHEN,  or  DintUSB,  in  the  oldest  form  of 
lbs  nam..  TJuatmamgtAo,  Dietmar1*  Qu,  a  territory 
between  the  Eider  and  tin  Elbe,  forming  the  western  part 
of  the  old  duchy  of  Holatsin,  and  no*  included  in  the 
Pnuaiaii  province  of  Schlcewig-Holstein.  It  wai  originally 
ealnwJMd  msinly  from  Friesland  and  Saxony, — the  Frisian 
kindred  of  theVogdemsna  settling  on  die  coast  and  giving 
rise  to  the  two  mark*  of  Norderabrand  and  Stiderstrend, 
and  the  Saxon  kindred  of  the  Woldaramen  settling  inland 
and  forming  the  two  marks  of  Norderhsmmo  and 
Sfiderhamme.  The  district  waa  subjugated  and  Christian- 
lied  by  Cbariemagne  in  804,  and  ranked,  aa  a  separate  Gnu, 
included  p"b°p»  in  the  coontahip  of  Stride,  or  Ccnitatiu 
tavapu  ripa.  From  the  una  oantury,  according  to  one 
opinion,  or  from  the  year  1180,  when  the  coantahfp  waa 
incorporated  with  their  see,  according  to  another,  the  arch- 
bishops of  Bremen  claimed  supremacy  over  the  land  :  but 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  developed  and  consolidated 
a  systematic  organism  for  self-govern lnont,  made  obstinate 
resistance,  and  rather  attached  themselves  to  the  bishop  of 
Schleswig.  The  Danish  king  Bjoro  Bvendson  succeeded  in 
detailing  them ;  and  Ditmarsken,  to  nee  the  Scandinavian 
form  of  the  name,  continued  part  of  the  Danish  dominions 
all  the  disastrous  battle  of  BornboTed  in  1237,  when  ita 
former  independence  was  regained.  The  claims  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bremen  were  now  so  far  recognised  that  he  exer- 
cised the  royal  rights  of  Harlann  and  Blatbann,'  enjoyed 
the  consequent  emoluments,  and  was  represented  first  by  a 
single  advocaitu,  or  mgt,  and  afterwards  by  one  for  each  of 
the  fire  Duffts,  or  marks,  into  which  the  land  was  divided 
after  tbo  establishment  of  Ueldorp.  The  community  waa 
governed  by  a  landrath  of  forty-eight  elective  consuls,  or 
twelve  from  each  of  the  four  marks;  and  even  in  the  14 tb 
century  the  power  of  the  episcopal  vogts  was  so  slight  that 
i  chronicler  of  that  date,  quoted  by  Usurer,  says,  Dt 
Ddmarxhea  Itrtn  mndtr  Htrot  nnd  Huvtdt  unde  dnhn  uxvtl 
k  tri/fra,  "  the  Ditmsrschen  live  without  lord  and  head, 
and  do  what  the;  win."  In  1319  and  in  1101  they  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  invasions  of  the  Holeteiu  nobles  : 
end  though  in  1 17*  the  land  was  nominally  incorporated 
with  the  duchy  by  the  emperor  Frederick  III.,  the  attempt 
of  the  Danish  king  Hans  and  the  duke  of  Qottorp  to 
enforce  the  decree  in  1500  resulted  only  in  their  complete 
rout  in  the  marshes  of  the  Dusaend-DUweU-Warf.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  century  which  began  with  such 
prestige  for  Ditmarah,  it  waa  the  scene  of  violent  internal 
conflict  in  regard  to  "the  religious  questions  of  the  time; 
and,  thus  weakened,  it  was  obliged  in  1639  to  submit  to 
partition  among  it*  three  conquerors — King  Frederick  IX 
of  Denmark  and  Dukes  John  and  Adolphus.  A  new 
division  took  place  on  Duke  John's  death  in  1GE1,  by 
which  Frederick  obtained  South  Ditmarah,  with  ita  chief 
town  of  Meldorp,  and  Adolphus  obtained  North  Ditmarah, 
with  ita  chief  town  of  Heide  ;  and  this  arrangement  con- 
tinned  till  1773,  when  all  the  Qottorp 
incorporated  with  the  Danish  crown. 

8m  Dahlminn's  edition  of  rTsoooraa,  Clironii  us 
KM,  1617,  and  OotAicUt DinmarH,  IMO-ti;  Mlobelssn,  I/iwIHUb 
mine*  tor  QvrMchls  dci  Ionia  DUhmartelun,  ISM,  Sammlvng 
nbdMuuiTidtB-  Xiditxpullc*,  18«.  and  DMzicrrAn  tm  Verktlt- 
aim  mm  Ansufki  Snuift ,-  a.  L  von  sUarer,  BinlnUaw  — 
OackicUi  dcr  Mart-,  Ho/.,   ~    '         -   -----    - 

Kituch,  Dai  alia  DitAnan 
nandiou,  uoA  F.  R.  AsUi 

DITTON,  Hdkj>bkt  (1676-1715),  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Salisbury,  Uay  29,  1676.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  his  father  rather  than  by  bis 


e  yean  a  dissenting  l 


where  he  married.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  however, 
he  was  induced  to  relinquish  the  clerical  profession ;  and 
at  the  persuasion  of  Whiston  and  Dr  Harris  be  dented 
himself  to  the  mors  eongenisl  study  of  mathematics.  ' 
Through  the  influence  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he  was  elected 
mathematical  ■"■■+"  in  Christ's  KosoitaL  where  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death  In  1713. 

Ditton  was  the  uth<w  of  tb)  Mewing  treatises  ; -Of  On  Tan- 
putt  tf  Curat  ste..  ftO.  Trtau.  vol.  nhl  ;  A  Tnailm  m 
A4*rvsW  Catopavi.  pabllahed  in  ths  Fkil  Truu.  for  1.T0S,  from 
which  It  waa  copied  and  reprinted  is  the  Acta  Emdiiowm,  1  rOi. 
sud  slao  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Selencta  at  Pari* ; 
Qtmirai  Lata  of  AcMra  and  Ifstiea,  Svo,  1703,  s  work  which  la 
commended  by  Wolflna  aa  illnitnting  and  rendering  oniy  tin 
wiirings  of  Galileo  and  Hnygheua,  and  tba  irasefpiuof  Kewton ;  A* 
ItuHtnttat  0/  Fltuaaiu.  mtmnfag  Ou  Fint  Frineipla,  Operation: 
aid  AppHoUmi  of  Out  odmtraiU  mOuA  at  invested  ty  Sir  Jssni 
Xtiom.  Svo,  ivm.  In  1709  ha  published  tba  o>napn'i  Aljibmim 
of  John  Alexander,  with  many  additione  ud  eomciiom.  In  his 
Trtotim  tm.  PtrtpocUn,  puhlialied  In  1711,  be  arplained  the  mathe- 
matical principles  of  that  art ;  and  anticipated  the  method  after- 
wards elaborated  by  Dr  Brook  Taylor.  In  1711  Ditmn  pnbliahsd 
his  Dimurm  em  On  iinumrim  of  Join  Chrlit ;  and  Tkt  Kne 
Lav  of  FiviflU,  or  «  Dixowx  nmamlng  Ol!  Axml  »/  Limiich  la 
mad  Cenueniol  Agurci,  Mines  tux  n&rly  renUaucui  Swfiutt, 
To  (hie  wsa  annexed  a  tract  to  demonitrate  the  impoxibllity  of 
tMaktsa  or  pnaiption  being  the  remit  of  any  combination  of  tba 
parts  of  matter  aud  motion, — a  anhject  mnoh  imitated  ahout  that 
time.      Thai*  waa  aba  added  an   advsrtiaement  from  him  snd 


ion  concerning  a  method  for  discovering  the  longitude,  whkh 
M  they  had  pafaliahed  abewt  half  a  year  before,  alucugb 
stbod  had  been  approved  by  Sir  laws  Newton  before  being 
ited  to  the  Board  of  Longitude,  aid  anccaattullj  practised  In 


Longitude 


finding  the  longitude  between  Paris  and  Vienna,  the 

mined  against  it.     This  disappointment,  ssgravated 

carwin  nnqnotahle  liaaa  mitten  by  Dsan  Swift,  affected  Ditton  a 

health  to  such  a  degree  that  he  died  in  the  ToUowing  year 

DIU,  an  island  and  small  seaport  on  the  acnth  coast  of 
the  Kithiiwlr  peainsula,  in  the  province  of  Quaerat,  in 
India.  The  Portuguese  obtained  possession  of  the  island 
in  1D15,  and  have  held  it  ever  since.  Din  town  is  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  in  20'  12'  N.  lat 
and  71*  0'  E.  lone.  The  anchorage  ie  fairly  protected  from 
tba  sea,  but  the  depth  of  wster  is  only  3  to  1  fathoms,  and 
is  suid  to  be  decreasing  The  channel  between  the  island 
of  Din  and  the  mainland  is  navigable  only  by  fishing  boats 
and  small  craft  The  fown  ie  well  fortified  on  the  old 
system,  being  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  towers  at  regular 
intervals. 

D1UKETTTCS  (from  Sux,  tbrongb,  and  oe>4>,  to  pan 
urine)  are  remedies  which,  under  certain  conditions,  produce 
an  increased  flow  of  urine.  Thetrmode  of  action  is  various. 
Some,  aa  turpentine  and  cantharidee,  are  abenrbed  into  the 
blood,  are  carried  >  to  the  secretory  organs  (the  kidneys), 
and  stimulate  them  directly,  causing  an  increased  flow  of 
blood  to  them ;  others  act  as  stimulants  through  the  nervous 


kidneys  by  diminishing  the  i  _ 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  modes  of  action  of  digitalis. 
Another  class,  such  ss  the  saline  diuretics,  are  effectual  by 
virtne  of  their  osmotic  action.  A  fourth  class  are  diuretic 
by  increasing  the  blood  pressure  within  the  vessels  in 
general,  and  the  Jlalpighian  tufts  in  particular, — some,  as 
digitalis,  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  heart's  contrac- 
tions, and  others,  as  water,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  fluid 
circulating  in  the  vessels.  Some  remedies,  as  mercury, 
although  not  diuretic  themselves,  when  prescribed  along 
with  those  which  have  this  action,  iucreaae  their  effect. 
The  same  remedy  may  act  in  more  than  one  way,  e.g., 
alcohol,  besides  stimulating  the  secretory  organs  directly,  is 
a  stimulant  to  the  circulation,  and  thus  increases  the 
pressure  within  the  vessels.  It  is  stated  sbove  that 
remedies  have  a  diuretic  actum  under  "  certain  conditions." 
These  relate  to — 1st,  the  state  of  the  kidneys  themselves : 
2d,  the  condition  of  other  organs:  3d,  tha  lunvundings  of 

O 


Div_r>iv 


_D__.jd  have  the  reverse  effect;  2d, 
irritation  o£  the  gantro-intestinel  tract,  acid  tettnte  of 
potash,  instead  of  producing  diuresis,  would  probably  cause 
diarrheas,  squills  would  induce  vomiting,  digitalis  either 
diairhcB*  or  vomiting ;  3d,  Mindareraa  spirit,  if  taken  by 
one  exposed  to  an  elevated  temperature,  would  probably 
produce  ■wealing,  but  if  toe  temperature  were  low  and  the 
patient  cool  ita  action  would  be  diuretic ;  *th,  many  salines 
which  in  email  doses  are  diuratio  in  larger  doses  ore  laxa- 
tive ;  digitalis  if  too  long  continued  diminishes  the  flow  of 
urine,  irritant  diuretics  in  too  large  dose*  diminish  or  alto- 
gether arrest  it,  Diuretic*  are  indicated,  when  the  quantity 
of  nrina  is  much  diminished,  or  when,  although  the  quantity 
'may  be  normal,  i"  is  wished  to  relieve  some  other  organ  or 
sat  of  organs  of  part  of  their  ordinary  work,  or  to  aid  in 
carrying  off  some  morbid  product  circulating  in  the  blood, 
or  to  hasten  the  removal  of  inflammatory  serous  exudations. 
or  of  dropsical  collections  of  fluid. 

DIVAN,  Thx,  or  privy  council  of  the  Sublime  Forte,  is 
presided  over  by  the  sedri-sxem,  grand  virier  (porttr),  or 
minister  of  the  interior,  who  communicates  its  deliberations 
to  the  sultan.  It  also  contains  the  mufti,  sUeihh-ul-islam, 
chief  of  the  ulems,  also  called  principal  of  the  court  of 
caseation,  and  minister  of  justice  and  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
whose  fitva  is  nominally  required  for  the  firmans  of  the 
QoveraiDont.  Among  other  members  we  may  mention  the 
seraskier,  or  war-minister ;  the  cepudan  pasha,  or  minister 
of  marine  ;  the  foreign  minister  (called,  until  the  reforms  of 
Mahmoud,  nil  efendi) ;  the  grand  terf tardar,  or  finance 
minister  ;  the  mustechar,  or  assistant  virier,  who  comes  in 
place  of  the  ancient  kiaya  bey,  abolished  by  Mahmoud ;  the 
tchiaons  bashi,  or  intendant  general  of  police ;  and  the 
iutendant  of  Takufa,  or  church-lands.  The  divan  meets 
twice  s  week  ;  on  emergencies  an  Ajaik  Divani,  including 
the  provincial  pashas,  the  beys,  aijams,  and  chief  military 
officers,  is  summoned.  On  its  advice  in  cases  of  popular 
tumult  the  sultan,  used  to  show  himself  at  a  window  and 
promise  reforms.  But  the  word  divan  was  applied  by 
Turks,  Persians,  and  Arabs  to  many  kind*  of  assembly. 
Thus  the  Abbaside  caliphs  had  a  "  Divan  of  Oppression, " 
which  inquired  into  charges  of  tyranny  against  officers  of 
state.  A.  woman  is  said  to  have  been  president  of  this 
disan  in  the  reign  of  Moctader,  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
century.  The  Diwan-i-humaynn  was  the  imperial  court  of 
Persia ;  while  in  modern  Turkey  diwan-khnne  it  any  large 
room  or  hall  in  which  people  meet.  Hence  the  word  has 
been  applied  to  the  vixier,  or  head  of  the  assembly;  to  the 
bags  in  which  the  judicial  record*  of  the  kaii  were  kept ; 
nod  to  the  court-hand  in  which  the  finnans  were  written. 
(See  Freytag's  Lexicon  Arabieo-Latinian,  ii.  p.  ST;  De 
Bacy  Oramm.,  L  p.  76.)  It  was  also  the  name  given  by 
the  East  Indian  Company  in  Bengal  to  the  principal 
native  officers  under  them.  The  origin  of  the  word  ie  not 
clear.  One  form  of  it,  said  to  be  connected  with  the  adverb 
,jl£i  -  below  or  inferior,  has  the  meanings  of  the  desert, 
the  upper  end  of  s  chamber,  anything  on  which  one  leans,  a 
sofa  formed  in  masonry,  *  pillow,  a  frame.  Another  form 
has  the  meanings  of  a  list,  a  register  of  the  several  classes 
of  officers  and  servants  regulating  the  amount  of  royal  gifts 
and  salaries,  in  particular  a  muster  roll  or  military  pay-book, 
an  album  or  ledger,  an  almanack.  (Lane's  Arabic 
Dictionary,  ed.  187*,  L  pp.  878-8.)    It  has  been  suggested 


ferred  to  a  financial  board,  and  subsequently  to  olisf 
boards  and  to  the  places  where  they  met  One  interesting 
application  of  the  second  as Using  is  to  the  selection  of 
several  poems  by  mm  author  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  rhyming  syllabise  ;  for  itiitinns   rhymes  of  the  Erst 

class  ending  in  1  (Alif  —  A);  of  the  second,  in . ■  (Ba-E); 

of  the  third,  in  CI.  (Ta-T),  tad  to  on.  The  most 
important  diwens  in  those  of  Qhasssni,  Sa'uti,  and 
Tain  rani  among  the  Arabs  ;  and  of  Hafix,  Saadi,  and  Janu 
among  the  Persians.  The  plan  has  been  WrM  by 
Goethe  in  his  WatlMtichcr  Divan  (see  the  notes  appended 
to  voL  iii.  of  the  Stuttgart  ed.  of  1828),  and  Goethe 
was  imitated  by  Bnckert  A  few  meanings  of  the 
word  divan  remain  which  it  it  hard  to  reconcile,  i.g., 
a  game  or  dance  of  the  magi  arts,  which  consisted  in  taming 
round  in  a  circle  so  as  to  imitate  the  motion)  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  the  expression  "  by  your  leave,"  need  in 
entering  a  Turkish  house  where  there  may  be  unveiled 
women;  a  copper  cooking  pot  wide  at  the  bottom  and 
contracted  at  the  mouth.  "  Diwan  durnalr "  is  the  Turkish 
army  phrase  for  "order  arms.'*  In  modem  Europe  divan 
often  means  a  oaf  A 

DIVER  IC'alymbida),  a  family  of  natatorial  buds 
closely  allied  to  the  grebes,  but  differing  from  them  in 
having  the  front  toe*  entirely  webbed,  and  in  their  much 
greater  sub.  Their  lag*  are  placed  at  the  further  extremity 
of  the  body,  and  both  wing*  and  tail  are  short  This 
family  contains  only  four  species,  throe  of  which  are 
common  to  the  northern  regions  of  both  hemisphere*,  while 
the  fourth  is-  exclusively  North  American.  The  largest 
species  is  the  Great  Northern  Diver  f  Cdymbut  glacialii). 
It  measures  about  30  inches  in  length ;  end  in  it*  full 
adult  plumage,  the  male  especially  is  an  exceedingly  hand' 
some  bird.  The  greater  part  of  its  upper  surface  is  black, 
beautifully  marked  with  numerous  rows  of  white  spots ; 
the  head  and  throat  are  also  black,  the  latter  relieved  by 
two  collars  of  white,  spotted  with  black,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  under  surface  is  white.  The  Great  Northern 
Diver  live*  chiefly  on  the  ocean,  feeding  on  the  smaller 
fish,  as  herrings  and  "prats,  in  pursuit  of  which  it  dives 
beneath  tho  surface  with  a  facility  to  which  it  owe*  it* 
common  name,  It  can  remain  a  long  time  under  water, 
and  by  means-of  its  feet  and  wings  makes  extraordinary 
progress  beneath  the  surface,  and  while  thus  submerged  it 
is  sometimes  taken  with  a  baited  hook,  and  has  often  been 
caught  in  herring  and  salmon  nets.  It  has  great  difficulty 
in  rising  on  the  wing,  but  once  aloft  its  flight  I*  both 
vigorous  and  swift ;  when  in  danger,  however,  it  always 
resorts  to  diving  in  preference  to  flying,  and  from  its 
exceeding  watchfulness,  and  the  great  distance  it  can  swim 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  specimens  of  the  Great 
Northern  Diver  are  difficult  to  obtain.  During  the  breed- 
ing season  it  retires  to  inland  lakes,  where  it  builds  its  nont 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  water's  edge,  and  lays  two,  some- 
time* three  egg*,  of  an  olive  brown  colour,  sparingly 
red  with  a  darker  brawn.  The  young  do  not  attain 
perfect  plumage  till  the  end  of  the  third  year.  It 
remains  in  Britain  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but 
there  is  no  sufficiently  satisfactory  evidence  of  ita  ever 
breeding  in  this  country ;  from  the  shortness  of  its  absence. 


tu),  a  remarkably  handsome  species,  and 
3ivar  {Cdymbv*  ttptentrionalu)  also  occur 
where,  unlike  the  former  species,  they  remain 


the  Bed-necked  Diver  {Cdymbv*  teptaitrionaluj 
in  Britain,  i '  

DIVTDm,   the   commercial  name  for  the  a 
pods  of  Cmalpiaia  eoriaria,  a  leguminous  shrub  of  the 
sub-order  Camlpinitm,  which  grows  in  low  marshy  tract* 


plant  it 

they. 


DIV-DIV 

la  tiaWwt  India.  tnaUunratt  of  Sonth  Americ*.  The 
it  between  30  and  80  feet  in  height,  end  been  white 
The  pod*  ire  flattened,  ud  curl  op  in  drying  : 
about  2  inch  broad,  from  a  to  3  inches  long,  and 
of  ft  rich  bnnra  colour.  Dividi.i  m  first  brought  to 
Bump*  from  Oncy  in  1768.  In  value  in  the  menufao- 
tore  of  leather  ii  dne  to  tha  large  amount  of  tannin 
lontained  in  the  vellow  reainoua  matter  exterior  to  tbe  teed 
hnaks.    It  may  M  employed  in  dyeing 

gall*  or  much.     Mareceibo,  Bio  H»c     ,  _ 

are)  tha  porta  from  which  it  ii  principally  shipped. 

DIVINATION.  Tnia  term  ii  need  to  mean  tha  obtain- 
ing knowledge  of  aecret  or  future  thing*  by  revelation 
tram  oraclaa  or  omen*.  The  derivation  of  tlie  word  pointa 
to  ttiriiu  inflnence  communicated  through  tha  aoothaayar. 


r,  on  tha  ground  that  their 
signawcroaentby  the  god*.  On  tha  aida  of  tha  Stoios,  it  ia 
than  argued  that  if  divination  i*  anal  art,  then  there  most 
ha  goda  who  gave  it  to  mankind,  which  proposition  ia  nut 
by  tha  counter-tnggeetione  that  aigna  of  fntora  eventa  may 
M  given  by  nature  without  any  god,  or  that  thara  may  be 
goda  and  yet  they  not  have  bestowed  on  man  any  aoch  art 
aa  divination.  The  real  point  of  tha  relation  of  divination 
to  religion  ii  touched  in  tha  division  of  it  into  two  kinds, 
— artificial  divination,  by  haruspication,  prodigiee,  light- 
nings augory,  aatrology,  and  lota,  *s  contrasted  with  natural 
attauUio*,  by  dream*  and  prophetic  oraclaa.  Oa  a  general 
■array  of  euanarte  among  mankind,  it  appear*  that  oracle*, 
Ac,  being  taksa  aa  ravautiiona  made  directly  by  tpiritael 
being*,  fall  to  be  considered  raider  heading*  treating  of 


a  or  deities. 

One  part  of  it*  position  ia  well  stated  in  the  argument  by 
which  Cicero  makes  hi*  Stoic  defend  It :— If  frogs  by  croak- 
ing, and  oien  by  muffing  the  air,  can  give  us  signs  to  fore- 
tell the  weather,  why  should  then  not  be  omana  in 
the  fibre*  of  a  victim'*  entrails,  or  in  thunderstorms  1  Bat 
the  religions  view  which  regard*  omens  aa  divine  aigna 
aeema  to  have  been  from  very  early  ages  blended  with  the 
natnraliitie  view,  so  that  in  a  great  part  of  the  eaaea  it  is 
impossible  to  disentangle  them,  or  even  to  lay  which  is  tha 
original  one.  This  will  appear  in  the  following  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  method*  of  divination.  Now  that 
the  diviner's  art  ha*  all  but  perished,  we  modern*  are  able 
to  look  back  upon  ita  history,  to  *ee  how  it*  futile  proceed- 
ing* were  suggested  by  mistaken  analogy,  and  how  the  ex- 
perience of  ages,  which  rati  Be*  true  inference*  and  destroy* 
false  fancies,  is  now  reducing  than  to  carina*  antiquarian 

The  variont  "  artificial "  mode*  of  divination  for  the  moat 
part  net  evidently  on  the  association,  of  ids**  in  analogy 
and  symboliam.  (see  evidence  in  Tylor,  Early  HiiL  o/ 
Mankind,  p.  133  ;  PrimiHvt  Culture,  voL  L  p.  117,  Ice, 
74)  A  tree  planted  at  a  child's  birth,  or  any  other  plant 
mentally  aswdated  with  a  person,  gives  a  sign  by  ita  flourish- 


ing or  withering  a*  to  that  person's  health  or  death  (Hoe*, 
Dot  Kind,  vol.  I  p.  71.)  So  with  the  sticks  set  up  by 
Polynesian*  to  tee  if  the  warrior*  they  stand  for  will  fall 


Hariner'a  Tonga  Iilandt,  eh.  xx.)    This  kind  of 
aaaociation  appear*  in  mrrtHtgt,  or  casting  of  lota,  a  proceed- 
ing remarkable  not  only  for  it*  antiquity  hut  t or  the  fra- 


with  which  religion*  haw  adopted  It  a*  a  to 


praying  to  tha  gods  when  thsy  cast 
■ther  cap,  or  of  Mopaua  the  sooth- 
divining    with    sacrad   lota    whan   the   Argonauts 
red  on  their  voyage  (Homer,  Jl,  vii.  175  ;  Radar, 
Pftk.,  iv.    358),  and  on   ontil  modern  times,  when  the 

Dice  or  estngali  (hncklebones)  have  been  need  for  tha  pur 
pose*  of  sortilege  (see  Suetonius,  TiUritu) ;  and  eariomanc y, 
or  frrtnnn  tilling  by  mean*  of  playing-cards,  is  still  com- 
mon. In  ancient  time*  omens  were  drawn  from  poet*'  versos, 
fixed  on  by  ehtncoi  a  practice  well  known  a*  Sorttt 
ViryUiana,  from  Virgil  being  often  ao  consul  ted  (a**  Smith's 
Lia.  Or.  and  Asa,  Antla.,  art.  "  Sorte*  ") ;  and  the  Bible 

una' to  be  afterward*  ao  uacd  for  drawing  texts,  or 
"pricking  for  text*;"  this  practice  it  still  Terr  usual  in 
Germany  (sen  Wotlka,  DmOkKt  VeOtaitraktiAt,  3  od., 
p.  237.)  The  kanupieatu*,  or  elimination  of  entrails,  by 
which  Soman  ttateamen  were  (or  pretended  to  he)  guided 
in  public  affairs  (see  Cicero,  D*  Din.,  ii.  13 ;  Plw.  H.  N., 
xL  73)  ;  and  tcapxiimancy,  or  tha  Tatar  mode  of  divining 
bytheeraekaandlinei  in  a  shoulder  blade  (Lubbock,  Origin 
of  CinUitatian,  p.  330),  formerly  known  in  England  aa 
"  reading  the  ipeal-bone  "  (Brand,  Popular  Antiquitia,  voL 
iil  p.  839),. depended  on  imaginary  symbolic  assocution*, 
-~»*  --  that  crack*  in  opposite  directions  meant  good  and 
■tie,  that  tha  course  of  rartjunlar  linee  indicated  tha 
of  tha  consnlter's  life,  4c  This  sort  of  falsa 
analogy  may  be  well  understood  by  any  one  who  will  have 
tho  similar  art  of  palmiitry,  or  dinning  by  the  lines  of  tho 
hand,  applied  to  hi*  own  future  by  a  fortune-teller  at  a  fair. 
Omena  obtained  by  amoury,  or  divining  by  the  eight  ani 
trice  of  animal*,  especially  bird*  (aa  the  name  indicate*), 
are  aa  familiar  among  uncivilised  race*  at  they  were  in 
ancient  Borne ;  their  symboliam  is  apparent  in  Bach  rule*  is 
that  a  hawk  means  victory,  an  owl's  boot  is  unlucky,  and 
that  a  beast  or  bird  on  the  right  hand  portends  good,  but 
on  the  left  band' aril  (Tylor,  P.  C,  10L  i  p.  119). 
Another  class  of  arts  depend  on  the  unconscious  or  half- 
conaeiona  action  of  tome  person,  often  the  diviner  himself. 
Among  thee*  ia  die  use  of  the  weO-known  divining-rod, 
which  when  held  in  the  hand*,  dip*  to  indicate  a  hidden 
spring  of  water,  a  rein  of  ore,  or  a  burled  treasure 
(Brand,  vol  iii  p.  333 ;  tee  Chevron],  Dt  la  BagueUt 
nivinatoirt,  Ac)  The  me  of  this  instrument  remains  in 
tome  district*  of  England  ;  it  U  locally  known  as  "  dom- 
ing," whence  no  doubt  the  name  of  Doustenwivel  in  The 
Antiquary.  Similar  in  principle  is  the  ancient  eoseinonianey, 
or  divining  by  a  sieve  held  suspended,  and  giving  it* 
indications  by  turning.  In  later  times  this  gave  place  to 
the  ordeal  by  the  Bible  and  key,  where  the  hook  ia 
suspended  by  a  key  tied  in  with  ita  wards  between  the 
leave*  and  the  key  supported  on  two  persons'  forefingers, 
and  the  whole  turn*  round  to  prove  guilty  some 
servant  maid  accused  of  theft  (Brand,  toL  iii.  p.  351). 
In  such  otsee,  where  the  culprit*'  fears  are  apt  to  betray 
them,  the  procaaa  of  divination  really  serves  a*  a  practical 
test.  Dreamt  are  not  only  considered  visits  from  ghosts, 
but  often  also  as  supernatural  signs  to  be  interpreted 
symbolically,  aa  when  a  Knmtschatkan  dreaming  of  dogs 
or  lice  would  take  it  aa  foretelling  a  visit  from  Russians 

(Stellar,  JanttscAotta,  p.  279).  Of  such  interpretation* 
tha  ancient  art  of  omtramancy  consist*,  as  may  be  teen  in 
inch  mice  aa  that  if  a  woman  dreams  of  kindling  a  fire, 
aha  will  bear  a  male  child1;  if  one  dream*  of  white  clordt 
it  meant  joy,  but  it  black  clouda  trouble  (Brand,  vol. 

iii  p.  133  ;  Tylor,  la.).     It  remains  to  mention  in  few 

word*  OMtrology,  the  branch  of  divination  whoee  importune* 
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Id  the  world  baa  exceeded  that  of  all  the  net  together. 
Researches  into  the  ancient  writings  of  ChnldaM,  hare  now 
shown  how  fully  historians  were  justified  in  treating  that 
country  aa  the  principal  among  the  sources  whence  the  ster- 
gaaera  received  their  precept*  (see  Beyee,  "Astronomy 
and  Astrology  of  the  Babylonians,"  in  Tram.  Sec  BibL 
Arch.,  vol.  iii. ;  Maury,  La  Magia  et  I '  Astrolotfit.)  .  The 
rules  in  such  comparatively  modern  works  sa  Siblyi  Occult 


a  birth  are 

made  in  the  horoscope  to  typify  its  destiny,  and  the  planets 
and  aigna  of  the  zodiac  exercise  "  influence*  '  often  plainly 
drawn  from  their  natures  or  names.  Thn*  Mani  haa  to  do 
with  soldiers,  Venus  with  levers,  and  Mercury  with 
prattlers  ;  the  solar  mar  in  grand  and  generous,  the  lioiar 
man  unstsadfsst  and  inclined  to  change  bis  dwelling,  the 
sign  Leo  presides  over  place*  where  wild  beasts  abound, 
but  Aries  over  pastures.  At  the  courts  of  Asiatic  rulers, 
the  state  astrologer  still  nominally  holds  a  position  like 
that  of  hie  predecessor  in  the  anciont  empires  of  the  world, 
but  it  it  evident  that  the  last  twenty  years  have  shaken, 
even  in  the  barbaric  East,  the  power  of  the  occult  sciences 
over  the  human  mind.  (s.  a  t.) 

DIVING.  The  art  of  diving  to  considerable  depths  under 
water  to  bring  up  pearls,  corals,  and  sponge*  haa  been 
practised  in  tha  Indian  sea*  from  very  early  times,  and  if 
wa  may  believe  the  accounts  that  have  coma  down  to  us, 
the  feats  of  early  divers  are  truly  remarkable — some  of 
them,  it  is  said,  having  been  able  to  prolong  their  sub- 
marine descents  for  periods  varying  from  two  to  three 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  not  having  the  aid 


tnain  submerged,  were  comparatively  limited. 

At   an  early  period,  therefore,  the  attention  of  phUo- 

phers  and  mechanics  was  turned  to  the  discovery  of  a 


but  useful  calling,  which  was  rendered 
important  from  its  being  no  longer  confined  to  the  acquis) 
tion  of  Eastern  luxuries,  but  to  the  raising  of  treasure  from 
sunken  vessels.  It  is  not  considered  expedient  to  occupy 
space  by  further  reference  to  the  feats  of  tha  early  divers, 
out  rather  to  pass  at  once  to  the  history  and  construction 
of  the  diving  apparatus  of  modern  times,  as  illustrated  by 
the  Diving  Bell  and  the  Diving  Dress  at  present  in  use. 
And  here  it  may  be  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  sponge 
and  coral  trade  of  foreign  lands,  which  has  been  greatly 
advanced  by  the  use  of  modem  appliances,  there  are  the 
works  of  the  naval  engineer,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
civil  engineer,  in  which  diving  apparatus  is  so  extensively 
employed  and  so  essentially  necessary  as  to  place  the  art 
of  diving  on  a  wider  basis,  and  to  give  it  an  impo  ' 
only  folly  developed  within  the  present  century. 
Diving  B<IL— Tha  most  useful  of  ancient  contri' 


is  the  diving  bell,  which,  introduced  at  an  early  period  and 
gradually  improved,  is  new  the  well-known  apparatus  used 
by  engineers  in  the  present  day ;  and  it  mar  be  interesting 
to  trace  the  successive  improvements  that  have  brought  it 
to  ita  present  stet*  of  perfection  and  neefnlnes*  in  con- 
ducting submarine  works. 

"The 


made  of  nfueient  sise  to  contain  persons  within  it,  it  may 
be  rank  without  their  being  wetted,  and  they  may  continue 
to  be  submerged  so  long  as  Aa  air  within  the  bell  continues 
pure  enough  to  support  animation.  Bach  were  the  "  diving- 
(Jiesto  "  of  the  Erst  makers,  which,  though  they  differed  in 


form  snd  details,  were  constructed  on  the  some  principle  sa 
rn  bell,  and  were  generally  formed  of  wood,  girded 


in  shallow  water,  having  •  depth  of  say  one  foot  of  water, 
a  large  supply  of  air  would  be  inclosed  in  the  bell,  and  the 
bottom  on  which  it  rested  would,  from  the  small  depth  of 
water  upon  it,  be  easily  reached  for  any  operation  to  be 
performed  on  it  But  if  we  conceive  the  same  bell  to  be 
lowered  further  below  tha  surface,  the  air  being  compres- 
aible  will  be  reduced  in  volume,  and  the  water  will  rise  ir 
the  bell  to  fill  its  place.  The  result  would  be  that  at  the 
depth  of  about  33  feet  the  air  would  be  compressed  Into 
about  one-half  its  original  bulk,  and  the  bell  itself  would 
be  half  filled  with  water ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  on 
which  it  rested  would  no  longer  be  so  conveniently  reached 
aa  when  the  water  wae  only  a  few  inches  above  tile  lip*  of 
tha  bell.  Moreover,  the  air  by  repeated  inspiration 
becomes  unfit  to  support  life,  and  the  ancient  bells  had  to 
be  raised  to  the  surface  at  very  short  interval*  of  time  that 
fresh  air  might  be  supplied  to  the  men  employed. 
Although,  therefore,  the  original  diving  bell  wa*  a  step 
toward*  the  perfect  appliance*  afterwards  introduced,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  its  use  in  diving  operations  was 
very  limited  indeed. 


passionated  their  want  of  fresh  air,  communicated  a  paper  to 
tha  Hoyal  Society  in  which,  to  use  hi*  own  words,  be 
proposes  a  plan  "for  carrying  the  pabulum  vita  down  to 
the  divers,  who  must  without  being  supplied  therewith 
return  very  soon  to  the  surface  or  parish."  The  following 
is  the  description  of  hi*  arrangements  for  this  purpose. 
After  describing  the  bell  Itself,  which  waa  of  wood  of  tha 
form  of  a  truncated  cone,  with  n  capacity  of  BO  cnbie  feat, 
and  was  suspended  by  a  sprit  from  the  mast  of  a  ship,  he 
•aye— 

"To  supply  air  to  this  ball  when  under  water,  I  atate i  s  oonpli 
of  barrels,  id  stoat  Sa  gallon,  each,  to  be  cued  with  lend,  m  u  to 
link  empty,  idi  of  them  havings  haug-hiilo  in  its  lowest  parts  to 
let  in  the  wstnr,  is  the  air  in  them  condensed  on  their  descent,  snd 
to  let  it  ont  again  when  they  wen  dnwn  up  fall  from  below.  And 
to  s  hole  in  the  wppetmost  put  of  these  barrels  I  fiied  s  leathern 
hose,  long  enosuh  to  lall  below  the  bung-hols,  being  kept  down  I  j 
■  weight  appended,  so  that  the  ill  in  the  npper  part  of  the  bimh 
amid  not  escape,  unless  the  lower  ends  of  these  hoss  wen  first 
lifted  up. 

"To*  sir-bsmls  being  thus  prepared,  I  fitted  them  with  tscUs 
proper  to  nuke  them  rise  and  fall  alternately,  after  the  manner  of 
two  buckets  in  a  wall ;  and  in  their  descent  they  were  directed  by 
lines  fattened  to  the  under  edge  of  the  bell,  which  passed  through 
rings  en  both  sides  of  the  lesthern  hose  in  tech  barrel,  so  that, 
sliding:  down  by  these  lines,  they  same  readily  to  tin  hand  of  a 
nsn.  who  stood  an  purpose  to  receive  them,  and  to  tabs  up  the  ends 
of  the  hoss  Into  the  bell.  Throne*  these  hose,  u  soon  as  their 
sad*  esme  shore  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  barrels,  all  ths  sir 
that  was  Included  in  the  npper  parts  of  them  was  blown  with  mat 
bras  into  ths  bell,  whilst  tat  water  entered  at  the  bum-holes  below 
and  tiled  them,  and  as  soon  as  tha  sir  of  on*  bsml  had  been  ths* 
received,  upon  a  signs!  given  that  was  drawn  on,  sod  at  ths  -n- 
timo  the  other  deseeunad,  and,  by  sn  alternate  succession,  fsralshed 
air  so  quick,  and  in  so  gnat  plenty,  that  I  myself  hsvs  been  one  of  ' 
five  who  have  been  together  st  the  bottom.  In  nine  to  ten  fathoms 
water,  for  shore  an  hoar  sad  s  half  at  a  time,  without  say  sort  of 
HI  eoaBssoDsnee,  and  1  might  have  continued  then  so  long  ss  I 
plftssrf.ror.nythuigthatsppesndtothewntriiT.  loily  observed 
that  it  was  nsccsssry  to  be  let  down'  gradually  st  Ant,  at  about  1! 
feet  it  s  time ;  and  then  to  stop  sad  drive  out  the  air  that  entered. 
fca"£?Lif5  *  k*F,5l  i  *■*  ■=  b'fo"  I  deessmdsd  farther. 
rMbsiatrarrrrasl  at  the  depth  designed,  1  then  Irt  out  ss  much  of 
ths A £*  hrf^^LVtteTSTeU  barrel! vouU TrSnuS 
with  cool,  by  mesa*  of  the  cook  at  the  top  of  ths  beH,  throurfwhest 
sasntai-thsagbwy  small  the  sir  woold  rnahwrthsomucbTvUdsne* 
".*  ^ISeSUate  ^  *"  »■*  b°M.  and  to  eover  it  with  a  white 
anything  that  required  to  be  dene 


DIVING 


ebon  thanon.  And,  by  the  glut  window,  so  miuA  light  ni 
traaerattted,  tint  whan  It*  see  was  alar,  and  eapssielly  when  the 
bu  thont,  I  ce^aea  perfectly  well  to  writo  or  rea^  much  more  to 
fasten  or.  lay  told  an  anything  under  ui  tint  in  to  be  taken  up  ; 
and,  by  the  return  of  the  air  barrels,  I  often  ant  up  atdera,  wiittau 
wilt  u  iniu  pen  on  null  plates  of  lead,  dlmctiugliow  to  Bon  up 
from  place  to  place  u  occasion  required.  At  othu  timaa  wbe n  tin 
air  ma  troubled  and  thick,  it  mold  ba  m  dark  aa  night  below  ; 
but  in  eooh  casta  I  have  been  able  to  keep  a  candle  burning  la  tba 
bell  al  long  aa  I  pleated,  notwithstanding  the  gnat  expense  of  air 
■aa— say  to  maintain  name.  Tail  I  take  to  bo  an  invention  appli- 
cable to  various  uses,  snob  aa  dining  for  peirls,  diving  far  oorai  or 
sponges  and  the  like,  in  far  greater  depths  than  has  Utharto 
baas  thought  poaribie  [  eke)  tor  tba  flttingand  placing  of  the  foond- 

scmbbing  rJ  ehips' bottoms  when  foul,  jn  oalu  weather  at  Ma.  I 
■ball  ouly  intimate  thai,  bj  an  additional  contrivance,  1  hare  found, 
it  not  impracticable  for  a  diver  to  go  out  of  an  angina,  to  a  good 
iliftinrr  from  it,  tha  air  being  conveyed  to  him  with  a  con  turned 
stream  by  amall  Berible  pipes ;  which  pipaa  may  serve  aa  a  ulna  to 
direct  him  back  again  whan  h*  would  return  to  tha  balL" 

Such  ia  an  account  of  Dr  Halle/a  apparatus,  -which  un- 
donbtedly  effected  an  important  improvement ;  bat  ft 
involved  the  Bending  down  of  constant  relays  of  air  vessels, 
and  the  great  loss  of  time  and  interruption  Vhich  attended 
such  a  means  of  supply.  It  remained  for  Smeaton  to 
overcome  these  objection*.     In  repairing  the  shoeing  of  the 


top  of  which  ha  attached  a  force  pump  in  lien  of  Dr 
Ilalley'e  air-barnua,  and  ae  the  bell,  in  oonaeqojnee  of  the 
in.ll  depth  of  water,  did  not  require  to  be  wholly  sub- 
merged, the  supply  of  air  for  the  divers  was  forced  directly 
into  the  bell,  being  the  firet  application  of  the  force  pump 
for  that  purpose.1  Subsequently  to  this,  in  1748,  having 
occasion  to  remove  stones  in  clearing  tha  foundation*  for  a 
pier  at  BamBgate,  he  applied  an  air-pump  placed  in  a  ship 
or  barge,  and  pumped  air  into  the  bell  at  any  depth  under 
water  by  means  of  a  hose  screwed  into  an  airhole  in  the 
top  of  the  bell     The  following  is  SmeeWs  description  of 


nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed.  In  building  masonry 
under  water  it  is  suspended  from  a  staging  of  timber, 
but  in  exoBretiDg  rock  or  removing  boulders,  scattered  orer 


of  Diving  B> 


a  considerable  ares,  where  a  staging  would  be  inapplicable, 
it  ia  suspended  from  a  barge  or  lighter. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  arrangement  as  employed'in  laying 
atones  or  blocks  of  concrete.  It  represents  a  cross  section 
of  the  staging,  bell  framing,  and  bell  carriage,  is  which  a 


Bonk  by  weights  (externally  applied),  this  for  convenience  was  i 
square  cheat  oT  cast  iron,  which  being  60  cwta.  wee  heevy  enough  t. 
auk  itself,  and  being  4}  feet  in  height,  H  feet  In  length,  end  : 
feet  wide,  afforded  room  sufficient  for  two  man  at  a  time  to  worl 
under  it  But  It  was  peculiar  to  thia  machine  that  the  man  then 
la  were  supplied  with  a  oonstant  inflm  of  fresh  air  without  any 
attention  of  theirs,  that  nan— 17  article  being  amply  auppUad  by 
a/orcmj  air-pump  in  a  boat  open  the  water's  surface.    * 

It  will  that  be  seen  that  Smsaton's  Remtgata  bell  con- 
tained all  the  elements  of  the  present  appliances,  which,  as 
improred  in  detail*,  and  constructed  by  Messrs  Bennie,  has 
been  so  extensively  employed  in  harbour  works. 

The  belt  at  now  used  is  shown  in  plan  and  rectum  in 
figs.  1  and  2.  It  is  a  cast-iron  chest  weighing  about  S 
tons,  and  it  suspended 
by  block  and  tackle. 
On  the  top  of  the  bell 
than  are  8  apertures ' 
a,  fitted  with  very  *' 
thick  gleet  for  admit- 
ting light ;  and  in  the 
centre  is  the  passage  b, 
into  which  the  bote  is  Fra.  l— Flea  of  Diving  Beu. 

screwed  for  admitting 

theairsapply.  Themtorioritfittedwithtwoseata*, which 
can  be  removed  to  make  room  when  the  men  are  at  work ; 
and  in  the  centre  it  a  lifting  chain  e,  to  which  stones  an 
attuned  to  fialittte  their  being  lifted  and  properly  adjusted 
to  the  beds  on  which  they  an  to  be  laid.  The  bell  it  need 
according   to   two  different   systems,  depending  on  the 


a  JtasHseit  Btbow,  by  Jena  rknnton, 


710.  !.— Block-laying  by  Diving  B 

is  the  staging, 

framing  ec  bat/van*  w*  *~v  ■■ — 

The  diving  bell  a  is  suspended  from  the  bell  carriage/, 
which  traversei  on  the  bell  flaming  by  tbe  wbeela  end 
toothed  rack  f.  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  pier.  The 
■tones  k  an  brought  along  the  aurfaco  of  the  fintaherlnart 
of  the  pier,  and  lowered  down  by  tha  trtTtlling  crab-winch 
L  Theforoe.rmmpabywnicAthebenitsnpnUBdwith«r 
millowatisVtidtheair-hoaeatis.  It  will  bo  nnder- 
•tood  from  this  description  that  the  bell  framing  e,  rone 
f„ely  oftmp  tha  staging,  while   the  bell  carnage  has  • 
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motion  tt  right  angle*  acroat  the  work,  so  that  the  poritjnn 
of  the  ball  can  be  altered  w ith  the  greatest  mm  m  h  to 
bring  it  over  any  spot  within  the  area  of  tba  staging. 

In  proceeding  to  work,  the  men  take  their  seats  in  the 
bell  from  a  boat,  and  the  bell  it  then  lowered  to  the  required 
depth.  II  the  work  be  that  of  building  a  wall  a  stone  is 
lowered  at  the  tame  time.  The  changes  in  the  position  of 
the  hell  are  all  made  according  to  eigne  given  by  the  divan 
by  strokes  of  a  hammer  on  the  bell,  which  experience  baa 
shown  can  be  heard  at  any  depth  at  which  the  diving  bell 
hat  been  employed.  The  signals  are— on*  stroke,  more 
nir;  Una,  hold  on  ;  three,  raise  ;  /our,  lower ;  five,  north ;  ni, 

Routt ;  men,  salt ;  eight,  weet  The**  signal*  are  narrowly 
observed  by  a  watchman  stationed  in  a  boat,  and  reported 
to  the  men  working  the  ball  carriage.  The  rule  for  the 
supply  of  air  both  to  the  bell  and  diving  dress  is  to  give  it 
so  freely  that  there  shall  be  a  constant  eecape  of  air  rising 
to  the  surface  in  air-buhblas  all  the  time  the  men  are 
under  water.  After  being  lowered,  the  bell  is  first  moved 
over  the  atone  to  be  laid;  the  divan  then  unhook  the 
lowering  chain  from  the  lewis  in  the  stone,  and  at  the 
aama  time  make  fast  the  stone  to  the  tackle  within  the 
bell,  which  is  at  once  signalled  to  be  railed,  and.  cgrriea  the 


■tone  with  it  The  beD  is  then  moved  over  the  site  oa 
which  it  is  to  be  placed ;  it  is  then  lowered  until  it  ha* 
nearly  reached  its  bed,  on  which  it  is  finally  deposited. 
The  lewis  is  then  removed  and  the  bell  raised  for  another 
stone ;  and  with  trained  workmen  it  is  surprising  now 
expeditiously  the  bell  it  moved  from  place  to  place,  and 
atone  after  atone  is  built  in  the  walls.  The  staff  of  men 
required  to  work  fhe  bell  ie  tare  divert,  one  watchman, 
four  men  working  the  air-pomp,  and  tour  working  the  bell 
carriage,  besides  the  men.  required  to  bring  Inward  and 
tend  down  the  stone*.  The  men  engaged  generally  work 
in  shifts  of  from  3  to  6  honre  according  to  the  depth,  and 
the  diving  work  may  be  continued  as  long  at  in  ordinary 
day-work,  ae  in  dear  water  the  light  is  good  to  the 
greatest  depth   at  which  the  bell  Is  used  in   harbonr 

When  engaged  in  blasting,  the  bore  it  made  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  charged  with  a  shot  inrlnaad  in  a 
water-tight  canvas  ease,  to  which  is  attached  a  length  of  S 
or  8  feat  of  patent  fuse.  The  bell  it  then  moved  from 
above  the  bora,  and  the  fust  ignited,  and  when  the  shot  is 
fired  the  smoke  rises  to  the  surface  clear  of  the  bell 
When  emplnyed  forjarnoving  rock  or  bonlder  stomal— for 


ajramjaa,  iu  a  river  navigation, — it  is  of  advantage  that  the  I  for  raiting  tne  boulders  as  tha  diven  sling  them.    It  it  at 
bell  be  capable  of  being  easily  transported,  and  in  that  case    comae  attended  with  greater  trouble  and  risk  to  the  divarn 
"    swung  from  a  birge  ot  lighter,  which  contain*  the    * '    '' 

linnryfor 


the  bell  from  a  lighter  than  from  a  stage ;  hot,  on 
i  hand,  the  convenience  in  being  enabled  to  trans- 


Ire.  a\— Ha*  of  B*H  lighter  (M  tart  loaf  sad  H  feel  aaaal 

It  from  place  to  place,  in  a  river  navigation,  is  a  I      Fig*.    a  and  0   show  the  disposition  of  tha  va 
advantage.  I  alliance*  in  the  most  recent  belUiglitor  twill  bj  M 


great  advantage, 
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Siraoni  of  Renfrew  for  the  River  Clyde,  which  «u  com- 
municated by  Mr  Dim,  the  engineer,  to  the  Clyde  Trustees, 
Fig.  i  is  a  longitudinal  section,  and  fig.  5  a  plan  in  which 
a  iz  tha  bell,  b  the  bell  crab,  e  the  air-pumps,  tad  d  the 
crane!  for  lifting  atone*,  Ac,,  (long  by  the  diver*. 

The  large  cost  of  a  diving  ball  limit*  its  nee  to 
works  of  magnitude,  especially  a*  many  submarine 
work*  can  be  done  bettor  by  the  diring  dress,  which  i* 
much  let*  eij»r,iWe;  but  there  are  certain  operations,  aucb 
M  the  clearing  land  levelling  of  foundation*,  for  which 
the  bell  is  peculiar!/  well  adapted,  that  (till  enable 
it  to  take  ita  place  aa  one  of  tha  moat  useful  appli- 
ances of  the  marine  engineer.  Mr  K  R  Btouey  has, 
in  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Minvia  of  Proceediiv/t 
of  the  Imtilution  of  Civil  Jlxgvtttrt*-  described  a  diving 
bell,  or  chamber,  20  feet  square,  with  which  he  sneceea- 
f ally  built  the  foundation  of  the  quays  of  Dublin.  Mr 
Stone/a  apparatua  doe*  not  come  under  the  article 
diving,  but  belongs  more  properly  to  tha  subject  of  the 
compressed  air  cylinders  used  in  bridge  building,  which 
are  described  under  the  article  Bmdok. 

Diring  Drat. — TJie  diving  dress  is  peculiarly  well  fitted 
for  such  works  aa  the  repair  or  overhaul  of  rollan  and  sluices 
of  lock-gates,  cleaning  or  repairing  ships'  bottoms,  descend- 
ing into  tha  hatches  of  wreck*  to  recover  property,  and,  in 
short,  everything  that  cannot  be  done  from  the  interior  of 
a  belL  Tha  inai  pensive  ueas  also  of  the  diving  dress, 
dispensing  with  all  costly  staging,  and  it*  e**e  of  transport 
and  appliance,  are  much  in  favour  of  its  use.     It  is,  indeed, 


Majesty's  navy  of  sufficient  size  to  be  commanded  by 
captains  are  now  supplied  with  a  diving  drese  or  apparatus, 
and  bear  a  certain  number  of  diver*  in  their  complements ; 
and  el!  sea-going  flagships  and  iron-clads  on  foreign  stations 
carry  two  set*  of  diving  apparatus,  and  are  allowed  a 
suitable  number  of  trained  divert. 

The  invention  of  the  diving  dree*,  like  that  of  moat  use- 
ful appliances,  was  gradual,  and  the  work  of  many,  minds. 
Soma  early  proposals,  such  aa  that  already  referred  to  in 
the  quotation  from  Dr  Halleys  paper  in  1731,  and  other* 
of  more  modem  dote,  were  made  for  providing  the  diver 
with  a  dree*  to  enable  him  with  safety  to  carry  on  Ids 
work,  for  an  account  of  wldch  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
paper  by  Mr  J.  W.  Hsinke  in  the  Minvtet  of  Proceeding! 
of  tha  Imtilulion  of  Civil  JWnwr*'  But  to  Mr  A.  Siebe 
is  due  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  a  dress 
which  was  supplied  with  a  constant  stream  of  fresh  air,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  precursor  of  the  dress  now 
in  use.  We  allude  to  what  was  called  the  "  open  dress  " 
invented  in  1829,  which  consisted  of  a  helmet  and  water- 
proof jacket,  under  which,  and  fitting  more  closely  to  tha 
body,  were  worn  trousers  reaching  to  the  arm-pits,  and 
between  the  jacket  and  trousers  the  air  pumped  in  at  the 
Jielniot  was  allowed  to  force  ita  war  and  escape  to  tha 
surface  a*  in  the  diving  ball,  and  hence  it  was  called 
ie  divers  of  the  old  school  aro  said 


;  for  if  a  diver  stumbled  and 

■ace  or  aide,  tha  water  entered  his  drees,  and  unlets  quickly 
brought  to  the  surface  he  waa  In  danger  of  being  drowned 
— a  necessary  requirement  of  the  open  dress  being  that  ha 
should  remain  in  an.  upright  or  gently  stooping  peti- 
tion. To  meet  this  defect,  Mr  Siebe,  in  1837,  introduced 
tha  "close"  dress,  which  is  now  almost  universally  used. 
Various  minor  improvemanta  were  introduced  between 


late  Sir  Charlea  Pailey,  which  will  be  found  fully  described 
in  tha  llimdet  of  Pnettdutga  of  tha  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineer*.*  The  long  continued  experience  gained  in 
diving  while  these  operationa  were  in  progress  suggested, 
improvements  and  alterations  which  had  a  great  effect  in 
bringing  the  diving  ureses  to  its  present  perfection  aa 
now  manufactured  by  Siebe,  Heinke,  Baruett,  and  other 

The  diving  drees,  as  will  be  underatoood  from  fig.  6, 
envelope  the  whole  body 
of  the. diver,  the  upper  por- 
tion a  being  the  "  helmet," 
the  intermediate  portion  6 
the  "  breast-plate,"  and  tbe 
lower  portion  e  the  "dress." 
The  hose  by  which  the  air 
is  supplied  is  shown  at  d, 
and  a  it  the  "  life'  or  "  sig- 
nal* line,  which  is  attached 
to  the  diver's  waist,  and  by 
which  ha  makes  signals  and 
is  hauled  to  the  surface. 
Tha  water-proof  material  of 
which  tha  dress  is  made  i* 

■idea  with  tanned  twill  to 

Srotect  the  india-rubber 
vm  injury.  The  cuffs  fit 
tightly  round  tha  wrists, 
leaving  the  hand*  free,  and 
india-rubber  bands  slipped 
over  them  render  the  joint 
water-tight.  The  breast- 
plate b  is  made  of  tinned 
copper  with  an  outer  edge 

of  trass,  which  has  screws  Ko-  *-**■  °™- 

fitted  to  it  projecting  upwards  and  pausing  through  cor- 
responding holes  in  the  collar  of  the  dross.  On  the  top 
of  this,  and  with  holes  in  it  correapondtng  to  the  acrewa, 
four  pieces  of  a  metal  band  are  firmly  screwed  down 
by  wing  unit,  nipping  the  soft  material  of  tha  collar 
between  the  metal  of  the  breast-plate  and  band,  and  thus 
ensuring  a  water-tight  joint.  On  the  front  of  the  breast- 
plate two  studs  are  fastened  for  securing  the  back  aud  front 
weights  g.  Some  makers,  put  a  valve  K  on  the  front  of  tbe 
breastplate,  by  meant  of  which  tbe  diver  can  regulate  tbe 
pressure  inside  hit  dress  at  will,  and  in  this  way  hat  the 
power,  by  simply  inflating  his  dress  more  or  less,  of  making 
himself  of  any  specific  gravity,  to  at  to  floe*  at  any  desired 
depth  or  rise  to  the  surface  without  the  assistance  of  the 
attendant.  This  arrangement  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
diver  i*  undoubtedly  a  great  convenience.  But  it  is  still  a 
matter  of  difference  of  opinion  whether  it  is  not  aafer  to 
trust  to  being  hauled  up  by  the  watchman  on  the  surface, 
whose  duty  it  it  to  hold  tha  life  or  lignal  line  in  one  hand, 
and  the  air  hose  in  the  other,  while  the  diver  is  at  work, 
end  to  attend  to  whatever  signal  he  may  give  by  pulling 
the  life  line.  The  inconvenience  of  the  air  bubbling  up  in 
front  of  tha  bulls'  eye*,  and  tbe  danger  of  inexperienced 
divert  becoming  giddy  and  turning  tile  valve  the  wrong 
way,  have  induced  soma  makers  to  do  away  with  thit  use- 
ful valve,  and  to  substitute  at  the  back  of  the  helmet  a 
valve  which  the  diver  can  regulate  by  tha  pressure  of  his 
hand,  but  which  rights  itself  the  moment  hit  hand  it 
removed.  The  neck  of  the  breastplate  is  fitted  with  a 
"segmental  screw  bayonet  joint"  (introduced  by  Measr* 
Siebe),  and  to  this  tho  helmet,  the  neck  of  which  is  fitted 

*  VoL  IT.  p.  S23. 
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with  a  com  up  finding  tcreW,  can  be  attached  or  removed  by 
one  eighth  of  a  turn     The  helmet,  a  aide  view  of  which  it 
giveu  in  fig.  7,  ie  made  of  tinned  copper,  and  fitted  in  trout 
with  three  strong 
plate-glau     win- 
dows,   Or    bulla" 
eyes,     in     braaa 
frames   protected 
with      guards. 
Messrs      Heitike 
introduced    slid- 
ing covers  to  draw 
over   these    win- 

thair  getting  bro- 
ken. The  front 
eye  piece  is  made 
bo  that  it  can  be 
unscrewed,  and 
in  thii  way  the 
direr  on  aacend- 


fte,  7.-DW. : 


self  for  a  abort 
time  orgive  ordei  ■ 
without  removing  the  rest  of  hisdret*.  Messrs  Bsrnett  have 
introduced  instead  of  this  a  hinged  glazed  frame,  which 
fits  tightly  into  a  conical  vulcanised  india-rubber  teat  like 
the  ordinary  port  hole  of  a  ship,  so  that  it  can  be  opened  by 
the  direr  himself  the  moment  bis  head  ii  above  water,  and 
being  attached  to  the  helmet  it  cannot  be  dropped  acciden- 
tally into  the  sea  or  otherwise  mislaid  An  outlet  valve  a 
is  fixed  at  the  back  of  the  helmet,  which,  opening  outwards, 
permits  the  escape  of  the  foul  air  but  prevent*  the  entrance 
of  water.  The  inlet  valve  b  to  which  the  hose  is  attached 
is  also  fixed  at  the  back  of  the  holmet,  and  ie  to  constructed 
at  freely  to  admit  the  air  from  the  force  pump ;  bat  should 
anything  occur  to  the  hose  or  pnmpa  the  rake  at  once  shuts, 
inclosing  a  sufficient  aupply  of  air  in  the  dress  to  support 
the  diver  till  he  can  be  hauled  to  the  surface.  The  air 
after  entering  by  the  inlet  valve  is  conducted  in  tnbea  c  to 
the  front  of  the  helmet,  so  that  the  direr  hat  the 
advantage  of  inhaling  fresh  air,  and  the  front  glasses  are 
kept  free  from  the  condensation  of  hit  breath  which  would 
otherwise  take  place.  On  each  side  of  the  helmet  is 
a  hook  over  which  the  cords  past  which  carry  the  front 
and  back  weights,  and  a  brass  stud  to  one  of  which  the  life 
line,  and  to  the  other  the  ail  tube,  are  attached  ;  a!o!is  the 
joint  by  which  the  helmet  is  screwed  upon  the  breast-plate. 
The  back  and  front  weights  weigh  about  10  lb  each,  and 
are  held  close  to  the  diver's  body  by  meant  of  a  lashing 

Cising  under  his  arm-pita.     The  boons  are  made  of  stoat 
ther,   with  leaden  soles,  aecnred  by  two  buckles  and 
straps,  each  boot  weighing  about  20  lb. 

The  coat  of  a  diving  dress,  with  all  its  appliances,  is 
about  £1*0.  " 

The  sponge,  pearl,  and  coral  fisheries,  originally  earned 
on  only  by  naked  divert,  at  already  noticed,  are  now  con- 
ducted to  a  great  extent  by  the  help  of  artificial  aids; 
and,  according  to  Mr  Siebe,  upwards  of  300  seta  of  diving 
dresses  are  employed  in  the  Mediterranean  sponge  fisheries 
alone,  and  they  are  being  introduced  in  the  Br' 
Bermudas,  Ceylon,  die  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
coast  of  Australia. 

As  already  stated,  at  moderate  depths  not  exceeding 
30  to  40  feet,  and  with  clear  water,  sufficient  light  ia 
transmitted  to  enable  the  direr  to  perform  any  ordinary 
work,  and  in  working  in  turbid  water  with  the  diving  bell 
candles  are  employed  Mr  Siebe  list  alto  constructed  an 
electric  lamp  and  an  oil  lamp  which  can  be  employed  where 
light  reonira  to  be  used  by  divert  at  great  depth* 


Captain  Eadi'  states  that  at  the  Mississippi  bridge  candles 
were  at  first  employed,  which,  under  a  pressure  of  100  feet, 
were  found  to  be  burnt  down  in  about  three-fifths  of  the 
time  required  in  the  open  sir;  under  a  pressure  of  80  feet  it 
was  found  that  a  candle  if  blown  out  oy  the  breath  would 
immediately  reignite ;  and  at  the  depth  of  108}  feet  a 
candle  was  blown  out  thirteen  consecutive  times  in  the 
eonne  of  half  a  minute,  and  each  time  excepting  the  last 
wasreiguited 

The  depth  at  which  diving  can  he  safely  conducted  it  a 
question  of  importance.  The  ordinary  depth  at  which  the 
diving"  bell  has  been  employed  in  harbour  works  it  from  30 
to  30  feet,  ami  it  has  been  ased  in  SO  feet  at  Dover. 

With  tilt  diving  drees  much  greater  depths  hare  been 
attained.  Mr  Siebe  relates  that  in  removing  the  cargo  of 
the  ship  "  Cape  Horn,"  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Sooth 
America,  a  direr  named  Hooper  made  T  descents  to  a  depth 
of  301  feet,  and  at  one  time  remained  12  minutes,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  greatest  diving  feat  ever  achieved.  M. 
Frendeoberg  state*  that  in  the  repair  of  a  pump  in  the 
Seharley  tine  mines  in  Silesia  two  direr*  went  down  the 
pump  well  to  a  depth  of  BO  feet,  remaining  from  periods 
varying  from  IS  minutes  to  two  hours.'  In  the  knowledge 
of  die  author  the  greatest  depth  at  which  the  diving  dress  was 
need  in  the  open  tea  was  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  A  Boys! 
Commission  "  on  the  Operation  of  the  Acta  relating  to  the 
Trawling  for  Herring  on  the  Coast  of  Scotland  *  resolved 
to  obtain  the  herring  spawn  from  various  portionatof  the 
exposed  part*  of  the  firth,  and  this  duty  wet  successfully 
accomplished  in  depths  of  bom  11  to  16  fathoms,  from  the 
deck  of  the  "  Princess  Eoyel  *  cutter,  under  the  command 
of  Mr  Macdonald. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr  F.  J.  Messent,  the  engineer 
of  the  Tyne  piers,  for  the  following  note*  of  hit  experience 
at  that  work.  "  On  the  Tyne  Pier  works  helmet  and  ball 
divert  are  employed  simultaneously— the  former  for  excavat- 
ing for  and  fixing  the  feet  of  the  piles  of  which  the  staging 
it  formed,  the  bell  divert  for  levelling  the  foundation*  end 
flying  ihe  blocks  of  which  the  pier  it  composed  The 
helmet  direr  ha*  greatest  power  in  lifting.  He  can  exert 
but  a  few  pounds  of  force  in  pulling  downward*  (unless  he 
can  fatten  himself  down)  on  account  of  hit  buoyancy,  and 
for  the  same  reason  he  cannot  pull  or  push  horizontally 
with  much  force  unless  he  hat  a  fulcrum  or  stop  for  hie 
feet  or  body.  TOms,  in  boring  an  augur  hole  in  a  pile  he 
would  have  to  lash  himself  to  it,  unlets  there  was  a  pro- 
jecting rock  or  stone  that  he  could  get  his  foot  against. 
In  the  use  of  a  hammer  and  other  tools  for  striking  he  is 
restricted  by  the  water,"  but  Mr  Messent  baa  known  good 
man  do  fair  work  with  a  hammer  and  chisel.  It  is 
difficult  for  them  to  walk  against  even  a  moderate  tide,  and 
men  who  by  accident  get  on  the  (lee)  tide  aide  of  their 
work,  generally  have  to  be  hauled  up  to  their  boat  and 
lowered  down  again  in  order  to  get  on  the  (windward) 
tideward  side  of  it ;  again  experience  enables  many  of  these 
difficulties  to  be  met  or  modified,  but  it  is  advantageous  to 
bear  them  in  mind  in  arranging  work  for  divers.  Moat  of 
the  divers  at  the  .Tyne  have  been  made  or  instructed  on  the 
work*,  and  of  the  men  who  have  tried  helmet  diving  not 
more  than  one  ont  of  three  or  four  succeed  or  become 
divers,  the  failure  being  sometime*  from  physical  causes, 
but  more  often  from  want  of  kead.  There  is  less  difficulty 
in  making  bell-divan,  probably  on  account  of  their  work- 
fug  in  company,  there  being  always  two  men  in  a  bell,  and 
the  tame  amount  of  self-reliance  it  not  needed. 


•Reports  by  Captain  JsmtsB.  Ms  to  tat  PneUsot  sod  Dinctast 
[  th>  Illinois  ud  8t  Louii  Biidg*  Campagv. 
*  MiMtta  a/  rnmiimgi  *//**(.«/  OM  ******,  roL  xtr.  p. 


DIVING 


Th*  practice  of  diving  oblige*  the  diver  to  Bond  net  hii 
work  under  ■  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  All  diving  work  is  done  under 
an  abnormal  atmospheric  pressure,  which  increases  with  the 
depth  at  which  the  diver  ie  submerged  in  water.     Thii 

Eineann,  when  he  ie  submerged  to  the  depth  of  33  feet,  U 
wiee  that  of  the  normal  superficial  atmospheric  pressure. 
At  greater  depths  the  pressure  is  proportionately  increased, 
and  ultimately  becomes  so  great  that  life  could  not 
1m  maintained.  To  descend  even  to  the  moderate  depth 
of  30  or  iO  feet,  which  is  about  the  maximum  required  for 
ordinary  engineering  sea  works,  demands  some  practice 
and  nerve  on  the  part  of  the  diver,  bnt  when  greater 
dipths  have  to  be  explored,  in  raising  sunk  naanls,  for 
example,  the  energy  and  power  of  endurance  of  the  diver 
ate  much  more  severely  taxed,  and  it  seems  not  uninterest- 
ing, before  concluding  this  article,  to  refer  to  the  effect  which 
the  work  ha*  on  the  health  of  the  diver,  ae  well  sa  on  son 
physiological  facta  of  interest  in  general  science. 

The  sensations  experienced  in  a  diving  bell  are  common, 
it  is  believed,  to  all  divers.  According  to  the  writer's  ex- 
perience, very  soon  after  the  lips  of  the  bell  have  touched 
the  surface  of  the  water  pain  is  felt  in  the  ears  and  above 
the  eyes,  which  continues  with  greater  or  less  intensity 
according  to  the  rate  of  descent  until  the  bell  his  attained 
the  bottom.  Bo  long  as  the  bell  continues  there  no  pain  is 
felt,  the  only  feeling  being  that  of  depression  due  to  the 
depth  to  which  the  diver  is  submerged.  As  soon  as  the 
upward  movement  commences  the  pain  in  the  ears  and 
above  the  eyes  returns,  and  continues  till  the  surface  is 
leeched.  The  motion  of  the  bell  ia  very  gradual,  sometime* 
not  exceeding  3  feet  per  minute,  but  even  at  that  slow  rate 
the  head  doe*  not  accommodate  itself  to  the  increase  of 
pressure  so  as  to  avoid  inconvenience.  Aeronaut*  do  not 
suffer  to  the  same  extent  in  their  ascents  in  balloons,  because 
the  alteration  of  pressure  is  much  more  gradual  in  passing 
through  the  atmosphere  than  through  a  medium  having 
the  density  of  water. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  offered  as  accounting  for 
(be  sensations  which  are  experienced  in  diving,  and  the 
following  explanation,  which  the  author  has  submitted  to 
Professor  Tomer  of  Edinburgh,  is  believed  to  afford  the 
true  solution. 

Under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  the  air 
presses  not  only  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  into  every 
cavity  within  the  body  which  communicates  with  the  sur- 
face, so  that  the  pressure,  both  externally  and  internally,  ia 
exactly  balanced.  In  passing  into  a  denser  atmosphere 
the  increased  pressure  operates  externally  more  rapidly 
than  it  does  intensity,  more  especially  if  the  communica- 
tion of  the  internal  cavities  with  the  surface  it  by  tortuous 
passages ;  and  so  long  at  this  inequality  in  the  pressure 
exists  the  disagreeable  sensation*  in  the  ear*  and  above  the 
eyes  will  continue  The  pain  in  the  ears  arise*  from  the 
effect  of  the  condensed  air  acting  externally  en  the 
tympanic  membrane  of  the  ear,  before  the  air  within  the 
tympanic  cavity  has  acquired  the  seme  density  to  counter- 
balance it.  The  tympanic  membrane  stretches  across  the 
bottom  of  the  passage  or  meatus,  which  leads  from  the 
outer  ear  into  the  side  of  the  head  (see  Abutoht,  fig.  80.) 
This  passage  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  pressure  of  which,  therefore,  acts  instantaneously 
on  tlie  tympanic  membrane.  Bnt  on  its  inside  the 
tympanic  membrane  bounds  the  tympanic  cavity,  which 
has  no  communcation  with  the  external  air,  excepting  by 
the  Eustachian  tube,  which  leads  from  the  cavity  into  the 
phniynx  immediately  behind  the  nose.  Through  this  tube, 
therefore,  the  condensed  air  must  pass  from  the  pharynx  to 
supply  what  ia  necessary  within  the  cavity  for  restoring 
tiio    same   equilibrium   within   and   without.      Bnt    the 


Eratarliian  tube  is  a  long  and  narrow  passage;  at  its  com- 
mencement in  the  ear  it  has  a  bony  structure,  bnt  toward* 
its  termination  in  the  pharynx  behind  the  nostrils,  it 
becomes  soft,  so  that  its  walls  can  be  forced  together. 
It  admit*  an  easy  passage  from  the  ear  to  the  pharynx; 
but  when  any  pressure  arises  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, it  acta  in  some  degree  like  a  valve,  shutting  the 
passage,  until  the  increasing  pressure  again  forces  it  open. 
Some  time  than  elapses  before  all  this  can  be  accomplished ; 
and  during  this  time  the  external  air,  pressing  with  full 
force  on  the  tympanic  membrane,  produces  the  pain  which 
is  felt.  When  the  Eustachian  tube  opens,  it  ia  generally 
til  of  a  sudden,  and  with  a  slight  explosion  or  pop,  which 
is  followed  by  instant  relief  from  the  pain.  This  relief  may 
often  be  produced  by  filling  the  mouth,  or  gulping  the 
air  and  passing  it  into  the  tube. 

That  the  above  ia  what  really  takes  pines  may  be  shown 
experimentally  by  shutting  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and 
exhausting  the  air  from  them  by  the  action  of  the  lungs. 
The  air  in  the  tympanic  cavity  immediately  rushing  through 
the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  mouth,  the  external  air  act* 
ou  the  tympanic  membrane  and  produces  a  slight  sensation 
of  deafness,  such  a*  is  felt  in  the  bell.  But  if,  instsad  of 
exheusting  the  air,  we  attempt  to  compress  it,  and  force  It 
through  the  tube  into  the  tympanic  cavity,  at  first  no 
effect  ia  produced;  but  after,  ex arting  a  considerable 
pressure  a  slight  pop  is  felt,  and  a  little  pain'  in  the  ear, 
which  is  just  the  sudden  opening  of  the  tube. 

The  pai  u  above  the  eyes  is  doubtless  due  to  the  inequality 
between  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  fore- 
head and  that  of  the  air  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  or  air  spices 
in  the  frontal  and  other  bones  which  form  the  boundaries 
of  the  orbits.  The  return  of  the  disagreeable  sensations 
during  the  upward  ascent  of  the  bell  ia  due  to  the  pressure, 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and  of  th* 
forehead  being  diminished,  before  the  air  within  the 
tympanic  cavity  and  the  sir  spaces  in  ths  bone*  of  the 
orbit*  hat  accommodated  itself  to  the  diminished  extent] 

It  may  furthsr  be  interesting  to  notice  that  any  upward 
motion  ia  accompanied  by  a  thick  mist  within  the  bell, 
which  disappears  whsn  it  is  stationary  or  moving  down- 
toardi.  The  explanation  ia  that  the  air  inside  ska  bell, 
when  it  is  ascending,  being  relieved  of  pressure,  expands, 
and  its  temperature  ia  lowered  ;  and  as  ths  air  inside  is 
about  the  point  of  saturation,  the  fall  of  temperature  pro- 
duce* condensation,  which  becomes  visible  in  the  form  of 
vapour  or  mist.  An  analogous  phenomenon  takes  place  in 
commencing  to  exhaust  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump; 

The  question  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  health  of  the 
men  employed  in  diving  is  of  interest  tod  importance. 
So  far  a*  the  author's  experience  goes,  he  ia  not  aware  that 
diver*  suffer  from  prosecuting  their  submarine  work  under 
the  pressure  of  one  or  two  atmospheres  to  which  they  are 
subjected  in  ordinary  harbour  works,  the  men  selected  for 
such  duty  being  generally  healthy  young  men  of  athletio 
make.  Indeed,  it  ia  well  known  that  to  some  constitution*, 
and  in  some  form*  of  disease,  subjection  to  moderate 
increase  of  atmospheric  pressure  prove*  beneficial  Bnt 
when  greater  depths  and  high  pressures  have  to  be  sustained 
the  case  may  be  very  different 

Mr  Siebe,  whd  states  the  greatest  depth  to  which  a  diver 
has  descended  to  be  SOI  feet,  with  a  pressure  of  87  B>  on 
the  square  inch  (but  who  states  ISO  feet  as  the  limit  for 
safe  work),  has  given  various  directions,  the  result  of  hit 
experience,  as  to  the  selection  of  men  for  deep  diving,  and 
advises  that  men  should  not  be  employed  who  are  of  full 
habit  of  body,  who  suffer  from  headache  or  deafness,  who 
have  at  any  time  had  spitting  of  blood  or  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  who  are  pale  and  whose  circulation  it  languid. 
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rata  of  dwelt  and  ascent  moat  oepena  very  mucu  on  we 
constitution  and  eiperiuuow  of  the  direr,  about  2  (eat  a 
■aoond  for  a  Wrong  man  for  depths  not  exceeding  80  feat, 
and  for  daaoending  to  greater  depths  additional  care  most 
hewed.  Hie  gnatastpreanirea  to which  men  are  subjected 
in  engineering  works  are  experienced  in  the  compressed  air 

Z linden  naed  in  bridge  building  (aee  article  Baron). 
.  Saltaab  bridge  it  was  found  that  tho  man  could  not 
work  long  ahifta  at  tba  depth  of  86  fast  withont  serious 
Inconvenience— aome  of  them,  after  working  seven  hours, 
being  slightly  paralyzed,  bat  in  two  or  three  days  they 
quite  recovered.  With  three  houra'  ahifta  the  men  could 
work  for  several  months  consecutively. 

At  Londonderry  bridge,  where  the  men  wrought  under  a 
pressure  of  70  feet,  or  about  two  atmosphere*,  Sir  John 
Hawkahaw  found  that  there  waa  considerable  difference  in 
the  relative  ability  of  men  to  atand  the  pressure.  He  hid 
fonnd  Irishmen  leas  able  to  stand  the  work  thai)  English- 
men, one  of  the  effects  being  that  the  joints  began  to  swell 
In  other  cases  no  evil  resulted. 

Captain  Bads,  the  engineer  of  the  St  Louis  bridge,  built 
across  the  Mississippi  in  18T0,  given  aome  interesting  in- 
formation,  in  his  reports  to  the  directors  of  the  Illinois  and 
8t  Louis  Bridge  Company,  on  the  effect  of  working  under 
high  pressure  on  the  men.  The  maximum  depth  to  which 
the  cylinders  had  to  be  sunk  was  110J  feet  below  summer 
water  level,  and  the  greatest  pressure  under  which  the 
men  worked  was  BO  or  01  lb  on  the  square  inch.  When 
the  depth  of  60  feet  had  been  reached  some  of  the  men 
were  affected  by  paralysia  of  the  lower  limbs,  which 
naually  passed  off  in  a  day  or  two.  Al  greater  depths  the 
symptoms  were  more  severe.  The  duration  of  working  in 
the  air  chamber  waa  gradually  shortened  from  four  hours 
to  one  hour.  The  total  number  of  men  employed  in 
working  underpressure  was  352,  of  whom  30  were  seriously 
affected  and  IS  cases  proved  fatal  (d.  a.) 

DIVISION.     Sob  Loom 

DIVOKCE  is  the  dissolution  of  the  relationship  uf 
marriage.  Few  social  questions  are  surrounded  with 
greater  difficulty  than  this.  For  what  causes  divorce 
should  be  granted,  and  whether  complete  divorce  should 
be  granted  at  all  in  the  sense  of  authorising  the  sp  oases  to 
contract  new  marriages,  are  points  on  which  civilized 
sooetios  have  arrived  at  very  different  conclusions. 
Modern  practice  and  opinion  are  to  bo  traced  mainly  to 
two  sources  of  principle,  vis.,  Boman  law  and  the  Christian 
religion.  The  effect  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  waa  to 
reinvest  marriage  with  the  religions  character  .,im  which 
in  the  later  law  of  Borne  it  had  completely  escaped ;  and 
the  history  of  divoroe  in  modern  rimes  has  been  the  gradual 
decay  of  the  restrictions  which  were  thought  appropriate  to 
the  religious  character  of  the  institution  of  marriage.  At 
the  same  time  these  restrictions  have  nowhere  disappeared. 
"  n  of  society  visibly  fluctuates  between  the  belief 
is  a  civil  contract  only  and  the  belief  that  it 


ige  is  a  civil  contract  only  and  the  belief  that  it 
it  of  a  peculiarly  sacred  character,  the  dissolution 
of  which  most  not  be  lightly,  if  at  all,  permitted  by  human 
legislation.  ■  Again,  divorce  appears  to  be  regarded 
times  ss  a  penalty  against  the  offending  spouse, 


will  be  granted  only"  if  a  matrimonial  offence  is  proved  to 
have  been  committed,  but  it  will  not  be  granted  if  snch 
an  offence  h iih linen  committed  on  both sidea.  Honce  a  certain 
amount  of  inconsistency  in  legislation  about  divorce,  which 
is  in  no  system  more  remarkable  than  in  our  own,  founded 
ss  it  is  on  the  doctrines  of  the  canon  law,  modified  by  the 
opinions  of  secular  judges,  and  altered  by  Acta  of  Parliament 
In  iloman  law  marriage  wsa  regarded  as  a,  voluntary 
urlra  which  might  be   terminated   at  any  tuna  by  the 


consent  of  the  p 

although  the  abnse  of  the  power  of  3i   .  .. 

Ciahad.  If  a  wife  had  not  passed  under  the  m 
husband,  her  father  might  withdraw  her  from  til 
against  the  wishes  of  both  parties.  A  Constitu 
Antoninus  Fins  limited  this  power.  Until  the  ti 
Justinian  divoroe  by  consent  of  both  parties  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  subject  to  any  restriction.  Justinian, 
however,  allowed  it  only  in  three  specified  cases,  vis.,  for  im- 
potoncy,  or  whan  either  party  desired  to  enter  on  n  monastic, 
life  or  was  for  a  long  time  in  captivity.  "At  a  later  period 
Justinian  enacted  that  persona  dissolving  a  marriage  by 
mutual  consent  should  forfeit  all  their  property  aud  be  con- 
fined for  life  to  a  monastery,  which  wai  to  receive  a  third 
of  the  forfeited  property,  the  remaining  two-thirds  going  to 
the  children  of  the  marriage.  This  severity,  so  much  at 
variance  with  the  Soman  spirit,  indicates  the  growing 
power  of  the  clergy  («*  mm  Dei  judicium  eonlaimatiir)." 
(Hunter's  Soman  late,  p.  600.)  These  prohibition*  were 
repealed  in  the  next  reign.  Divoroe  by  the  husband 
against  the  wish  of  his  wife  was  apower  much  mors  likely 
to  be  abused  than  that  of  dissolving  mairiage  by  mutual 
consent  Although  the  legal  right  was  recognized,  it  is 
said  not  to  have  been  acted  on  for  a  period  or  600  years, 
and  Spurins  Carvilius  is  said  to  have  been  die  first  who 
put  away  his  wife  for  barrenness.  Harshness  in  the 
exercise  of  lie  power  was  condemned  by  public  opinion,  and 
sometimes  punished  by  the  authority  of  censors.  L. 
Antonius,  a  senator,  was  expelled  from  the  senate  for  a 
harsh  divorce  of  a  young  wife.  The  wife  who  had  not 
come  nnder  the  nanus  of  the  husband  had  the  same  power 
of  repudiating  the  mairiage  at  will  Later  legislation 
curbed  this  excessive  licence.  By  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia 
Poppas,  a  husband  divorcing  a  wife  for  adultery  might  re- 
tain one-sixth  of  her  dowry  ;  for  any  smaller  offence,  only 
one-eighth.  When  a  husband  wsa  guilty  of  adultery  he 
had  to  repay  the  dowry  at  once ;  if  the  fault  were  less 
serious,  in  six  months.  Constantino  allowed  the  wife  to 
divorce  the  husband  in  the  following  cases : —  1,  for  murder ; 
2,  for  being  a  preparer  of  poison ;  3,  for  violating  tombs. 
Just  causes  for  repudiation  by  the  hnsband  wore— I, 
adultery ;  2,  preparing  poisons ;  3,  being  a  procuress.  A 
wife  divorcing  her  husband  for  other  than  the  specified 
grounds  forfeited  the  dowry,  and  might  be*  punished  by 
deportation.  Similarly  a  husband  lost  his  interest  in  the 
dowry  of  his  wife  by  an  injurious  divorce.  Simitar  pro- 
vision* are  to  be  found  in  the  legislation  of  Honoring  and 
Theodoras  (421  >,«.),  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  (449 
A.P.)  Justinian  settled  the  grounds  of  divorce  as  follows : 
— The  wife  could  divorce  her  husband — I,  for  conspiracy 
against  the  empire  ;  2,  attempting  her  life ;  3,  attempting 
to  induce  her  to  commit  adultery ;  4,  wrongfully  accusing 
her  of  adultery ;  6,  taking  a  paramour  to  hie  house  or  fre- 
quenting any  other  bouse  in  the  same  town  with  a 
paramour.  On  a  divorce  for  these  reasons  a  wife  recovered 
tier  dowry,  and  obtained  the  husband's  portion  as  well.  If 
she  divorced  for  other  reasons  she  forfeited  her  dowry,  and 
could  not  many  for  five  years,  as  in  the  legislation  of 
Theodosius  and  Valentiuian.  So  a  husband  might  justly 
divorce  his  wife  for — 1,  concealment  of  plots  against  the 
empire ;  2,  adultery ;  3,  attempting  her  husband's  life,  or 
concealing  plots  against  him ;  4,  going  to  baths  or  banquets 
with  other  men  ;  D,  remaining  from  home  against  her 
husband's  wish  ;  6,  going  to  circus,  theatre,  or  amphitheatre 
against  Ids  wish.  In  such  cases  tho  husband  retains  the 
dowry  for  life,  or  if  he  has  no  children  absolutely.  In 
other  easel  penalties  at  fixed  by  previous  hajjshsHCsl  of 
Theodosius  and  Valentinian  apply,  ~ 
divorce  specified  in  these  various  enact 
resting  commentary  on  contemporary  m 


DIVORCE 


SOI 


These  experiments  In  divorce  ltpibtlon  display  anxiety 
to  regulate  the  relationship  at  mmiip  m  a  purely  civil 
institution,  with  a  view  mainly  to  public  dsoorum  and  the 
comfort  of  individuals.  Whan  marriage  had  manifestly 
f mile  d  it  was  no  longer  worth  in  urn  ringj  and  it  had  failed 
whan  either  of  the  parties  showed  a  desire  to  withdraw 
from  the  alliance.  At  the  aome  tine  an  innocent  party 
nraat  1m  protected  against  the  oapricaa  of  an  unjust  spouse, 
and  sndi  protection  was  sought  by  ths  device  just  described. 
It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  Boman  Tiew  of 
marriage  that,  In  view  of  what  moat  have  been  the  gnat 
social  evil  of  capricious  divorce,  the  right  of  either  party  to 
dissolve  the  suuriagB  was  never  successfully  questioned. 
From  the  pnre  Boman  to  the  oanon  law  the  change  ia  great 
indeed.  The  ceremony  Wouiee  sacred,  the  tioiiidiasolnble. 
Thoae  whom  Ood  hath  joined  let  not  man  pat  asunder,  waa 
tits  tint  text  of  the  new  law  of  marriage,  and  against  inch 
a  prohibition  aocial  convenience  and  experience  pleaded  in 
tub.    While  marriage  once  created  became  indissoluble, 


the  impedimenta  to  marriage  alao  multiplied.    Tne 
law  anuuUed  a  marriage  niiaitio  forcanaea  wi,:-k  — 
now  consider  wholly  inadequate.     The  tie  of 
waa  extended  to  the  eighth  generation ;  and  affinity,  it  waa 
held,  might  be  established  by  adulterous  interoooiee  with- 


t  marriage.  The  power  of  dispensing 
disabilities,  and  the  power  of  annulling  marriage  on  the 
ground  of  snch  disabilities,  belonged  to  the  church,  and 
were  important  aids  to  its  influence  in  society.  .  In  conn  tries 
which  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  a 
relaxation  of  the  law  of  divorce  has  generally  followed  the 
changes  of  religion — whether  immediately,  as  in  Scotland, 
or  indirectly,  as  in  England.  In  Boman  Catholic-  countries 
the  theory  of  the  canon  law  still  rules. 

The  history  of  dirorce  in  English  law  is  particularly  in- 
teresting, Down  to  the  passing  of  the  Divorce  Act  of 
1868,  the  theory  of  the  law  of  England  we*  the  same  u 
the  theory  of  the  Boman  Church.  There  were  attempts 
during  the  period  of  the  Reformation  to  introduce  a  greater 
licence  of  divorce,  end  in  the  ReferratUio  Zegum  Scdttiaiti- 
earum  (a  code  of  ecclesiastical  law  projected  by  a  royal 
commission,  but  never  enicted)  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  sanctioned  principles  which  would  even  now 


*  to  be  granted  for 


dpri. 
lie  considered  liberal.  Dii 
adultery,  end  the  innocent  spouse  waa  to  be 

marry  again.    Other  grounds  for  divorce  w , , 

auch  as  desertion  and  continued  absence,  and  sevsgencss  of 
temper.  Separation  a  menia  d  Uwro  waa  to  be  superseded 
by  this  more  complete  remedy.  And  the  more  advanced 
Befcnnem  advocated  even  greater  liberty  of  divorce.  The 
nature  of  their  proposals,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they 
reconciled  them  with  the  language  of  Scripture,  nay  be 


i  law  remained  unchanged.  The 
marriages  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  aotlarisetfae) 
courts.  The  tie  was  indissoluble.  The  marriage,  indeed, 
might  be  declared  null  and  void  in  certain  cases,  eg., 
where  the  parties  were  within  tie  prohibited  degrees  of 
consanguinity  or  affinity;  This  proceeding  was  not  a  dis- 
solution of  marriage  so  much  as  a  declaration  that  no  real 
marriage  had  token  place  between  the  partiea.  Divorce  a 
•MM  el  iln.ro  waa  granted  for  adultery  and  cruelty.  Here 
the  marriage,  being  originally  good,  wat  not    dissolved. 


i  separation 
indefinite  time.  The  sponset  were  not  permitted  to  marry 
again.  But  while  the  law  remained  unchanged,  the  practice 
of  granting  complete  divorces  by  private  Acta  of  Parliament 
bad  come  into  existence.  The  legislature  did  in  particular 
rases  that  which  it  refused  to  do  by  a  general  law.  Two 
condition*  were  in  general  necessary  to  satisfy  Parliament 


court.  3d,  An  notion  for  damages  had  to  be 
„  ust  ths  adulterer  in  the  civil  court  for  criminal 
conversation.  Ths  latter  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  and 
appear*  to  have  been  regarded  h  a  safeguard  against 
divorce  being  granted  to  persons  who  had  connived  at  the 
acta  of  adultery,  or  bad  themselves  been  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct in  the  marriage  state.  The  passing  of  these  Acts 
through  Parliament  Became  a  matter  of  as  much  formality 
■"■'-—  ordinary  lew  court,    Ths  two  Houses 


gensraDynt 

the  In  lords  interfered.  By  this  characteristio  evasion,  the 
law  of  England  completely  changed  its'  practice  while  still 
maintaining  its  ancient  theory  of  divorce.  Probably  the 
anomalous  character  of  the  remedy  might  not.have  brought 
change  but  for  the  great  practical  evil  of  the 
Three    suits — 


si  11  as    attending 

ecclesiastics!,  civil,   s 


driven  to  bigamy.*  Tet  it  was  not  until  1887 — and  not 
then  without  determined  resistance — that  this  disgraceful 
stats  of  things  was  changed.  A  commission  appointed  in 
1SS0  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  regular  court 
for  divorce,  and  that  divorce  should  be  granted  for  the 
wife's  adultery  but  not  for  the  hnsband'a  unless  aggra- 
vated by  other  offences.  Bills  constructed  on  these  prin- 
ciples were  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  tncceeeively 
abandoned  or  lost,  nntil  in  1857  the  ministry  of  ths  dsy 
by  greet  exertions  carried  the  bill  which  is  now  the  Act  of 
SO  and  SI  Vict,  c  86.  Notwithstanding  the  hostility  it 
excited,  the  bill  proposed  little  mors  than  a  consolidation 
of  jurisdictioiis ;  and  proceedings  in  the  Divorce  Court 
have  now,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  object  and  result 
as  the  former  proceedings  in  Parliament  and  in  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  action  for  damages  for 
crim.  con.  is  represented  by  the  adulterer  being  made  n 
party  to  the  husband's  suit  Full  divorce  is  granted  on 
the  principles  usually  recognised  by  the  Bouse  of  Lords ; 
and  the  other  remedies  sre  such  as  might  formerly  have 
been  granted  by  the  ecclesiastical  court 
The  following  statement  embraces  the  i 
-  of  (he  Acts— 


AtljirrirdlarlDB  in  marten  matrimonial  ((.».,  iiirnract  of  dlvorcte 
esMiusMla^nitaofannitjotmsnlag&BfjictitatioiisfmarTun 
fmn«dhitbtid,mnJBgiJrigbts,4c.),ih>ll»M<itob.«)fKmai1bk, 
nd  shall  is  niton  bo  lumusd  bv  a  new  court,  to  be  culled  the 
"Cunrtfor  rH.oreosndll.aTmoiiislCmmi."  The  Lord  Ohaneallor 
ud  etbai  jedeee  ore  named  as  number*  of  this  eoort,  along  with  the 
indgvof  ths  new  censUtntct  Court  of  Probate,  who  is  to  be  the 
jadge  ordinary  of  the  ntw  court.  Divom  a  msua  *  (Aon  is 
under  that  name  abolished,  but  a  on  remedy-  ealltd  jndiclal 
separation  is  Introduced,  vrliioU  shall  have  the  earns  effect,  and  such 
other  laaal  effect  as  in  ths  Act  mentioned.  This  remedy  may  be 
obtained!  by  either  husband  ct  wife,  on  ths  ground  of  sanitary  or 


i  The  aarMoal  add™,  of  sir  JusUcs  Hauls  to  a  poor  sun  oonvlcted 
of  bigamy,  inletl,  put  tl«  timidities  of  Uu  lurisriojt  la-  In  a  war 
■at  lihsly  to  beforfottB.  The  prison*'!  wife  had  robbed  bis  and 
lanin;  with  another  man.  "  Yoe  shoald  biva  broufht  an  action,"  he, 
told  him,  "sadnBtaiaeddsmss^whlchthsothsrsidewoaldia-obstilJ 
not  ban  ban  able  to  per,  snd  van  wooM  ban  had  to  pay  jour  ova 
vats,  perhaps  a  hoodied  or  a  hundred  Bad  flftj  poonds.  Tea  should 
torn  hen  |ene  to  the  sort-Jsatinsl  coasts,  sod  obtained  a  divorce  a 
■an  tt  l£m,  and  thaw  to  the  How  of  I^rda,  when,  having  proud 
that  than  pnllmtnarias  had  bmii  complied  with,  yon  would  han  besa 


or  ptsnsse  e  thousand  pounds.     Ton  sty  yoa  ore  a  poor 

itlnnuttollfwiiUiat  theses*  not  oaehv-  —  «—■■--• 


another  (or  the  pour,' 


sslawIortbsrMeai 
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DIVORCE 


it  of  111*  lM«B«  may  be  prtvltattdfiwnliBr  hmhurf 

Bod  bit  creditor!!,  ud  belong  to  heTaelf  as  If  ihewere  an  unmarried 
nam.  Id  ill  on  except  diaulatlou  of  marriage,  t) ic  di™ue 
court  thall  ut  on  "  principle*  end  rule*  which  in  th*  opinion  of  ths 
Mid  conrt  «htll  be  u  neeily  u  liny  be  conformable  to  the  {cinciplw 
and  ralH  od  which  the  ecdeniattiad  unite  lure  heretofore  acted," 
esbject  of  eaarw  to  the  rule*  end  order*  seder  the  Act  'When  ■ 
dene*  at  eeperetioii  bee  been  obtained,  hi  the  aUenee  of  the 
hubud  or  wife,  ee  the  cue  may  be,  it  n»  j  be  rerereed  on  proper 
eeaee  thown.  In  the  cat*  of  judicial  tepartHon,  the  wife  Ml  be 
treated  in  rupee*  of  any  property  ibe  may  acquire  u  if  (he  wen 

with  her  hmbend,  any  proper!?  the  may  he  entitled  to  thai!  be 
held  to  ha  •rnait*  erne,  eabjeet  to  en  y  agreement  ehe  iih  hern 
mad*  with  her  hmbend  when  eepmtedT  8a  alio  •  judiiually 
separated  wife  ehonld  be  treated  aa  an  unmarried  woman  for  pur- 
poVt*  of  oontrtot  end  in  etril  poceedxngt  generally.  The  m 
(oivurtmit  taction  of  the  Act  le  that  under  which  a  marriage  ir 
bediBolred,     "  It  (ill!  be  lawful  for  but  hatband  to  preeen 


Jorredai 


■t,     "It  ■hell 

o  th*  *eH  emu 


the  ground  that  Hi  w 
r  of  mlnltery ;  and  it 


i  praying  Hut  hie  maniace  iner  be  die- 
ale  wuVba*  ainoe  tie  eelebration  "- ' 


bean  guilty  of  adultery ;  and  it  ihell  be  lawful  for  any  wife  to  pro- 
eent  e  petition  to  the  aid  court,  prayiog  that  her  marrlaa*  mar  be 
dietcl-cd,  on  the  ground  that  eince  the  celebration  thereof  her 
hnaband  he*  been  guilty  of  tnoeetnoiu  adaltary,  or  of  bijunrr 
with  adultery,  or  of  rape,  or  of  lodamy,  or  bettiallty,  or  of 
adultery  coupled  with  each  cruelty  a*,  without  adultery,  hare 
entitled  her  to  a  dirorce  a  ««***»  nf  ftoro,  or  of  adulter  ooupled 
with  ll iiiiii  Him  without  neaonablo  srouee  for  two  yarn  endup- 


wuman  withal  the  prohibited  dagreea  of  ooriaangnliHj  and  affinity. 
On  a  hnaband'e  petition  for  dirorce  the  alleged  adulterer  mut  be 
made  a  oo-rotponaent,  mitt*  the  ocnrt  permit*  othtrwi*a,and  one  of 


iTlneUtontrlalbrfDiT.  And theoonrtittotakeiperfel 
care  uaatitryltaslf,  not  raljnM  the  fast  alien],  bot  a*  to  the 
exuitenca  of  anything  like  etnninno*  or  condonation  on  the  part  of 
the  petitioner ;  ana  it  ehull  inquire  at  the  emit  tuna  into  any 
counter  charge  made  egalnat  the  petitioner     Than  th*  ooart  I*  not 


er  charge  made  egalnat  the  petitioner 
ad  ea  So  the  facta,  or  nnda  eonnfn 

_   lion,  the  petition  nroat  be  dlamleaed. 

i  theee  point*  »  decree  uWilying  the  marriage  may  be  pronounced; 

it  the  wurt  thill  tut  be  boandto  r*uduee,eoch  deoree,  If  it  nnda 
_iat  the  petitioner  haa  been  guilty  of  adultery,  or  nmeaeonabli 
delay  in  proeecntins  the  rvrit,  or  of  cruelty,  or  deeerttnB,  or  inch 
neglect  and  mioeeodoet  ea  ha*  conduced  to  th*  adultery.  Th* 
court  may  decree  the  payment  of  alimony  by  the  hnaband  to  the 
wife.  The  hnaband  may  In  bia  petition  claim  damage*  agafnet  the 
so-nepondeOt,  and  each  claim  ehall  be  tried  eaaarimf  to  th*  w» 
or  like  rnlei  and  regulation*  aa  action*  for  ■"™J"*1  oonraraatloa  at 
common  law,  and  the  damage*  ehall  in  all  ocace  be  eeeertalned  by 
n  lory ;  bot  the  conrt  haa  power  to  direct  the  epplicatiun  ee*  the 
damage*,  in  whole  or  part,  to  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  tba 
marriage,  ortbe  maintenance  of  thewift.  And  the  eo-reapondmrt, 
if  the  caee  it  eetabliahed  agalnat  him,  mat  be  ordered  to  pay  Uu 
whole  or  an*  part  of  the  coat*.  In  pneoeding*  for  Judicial  aapera- 
tion,  or  nullity  or  diaeolntion  of  marriage,  Oa  conrt  may  maka 
interim  or  ftnel  orden  at  to  the  outtodj  and  maintenance  of  Use 
children.  QueetioTii  nffactmat  br.trled  before  the  court  ittolf  or 
a  jury,  n  inane*  or  fact  may  be  directed  by  the  common  law  ■ 

Brerr  petitjoner  lr '""■' *■—  ■    ~ 

or  jactitation  of 
potftton, 

■'-" tor  journal tepennon  urwirra  aauittry,  mt  i 

eettlement  of  any  propnrty  to  waiob  tba  wif*  may  _ 

entitled,  for  the  benefit  of  the  umoeent  party  or  the  ohildren  of  the 
nurrien*.  Apptalt  may  be  mad*  from  tba  jndgt  ordlnerr,  within 
three Tmontnl fctbarnll onrt,  and  from  that  court  to  th*  Bonwef 
Lorde.  Bytte  E7th  tnction,  after  a  diteoltttmo  of  marriaje,  "ft 
anaUht  lawMfortherrenaotiTtpertiei  enaanfc  to  nengy  mat,  at 
iftlL"  prior  marriage  hed  1™  chteolred  by  death."     Henfollowt 

which  tb«  Aet  liml  to  pua.     Mo  otereyman  of  the  V&S  Oanmh  of 

- ~  aball  be  compelled  to  tofannutt  th*  marriage 

former  mar™  ha*  been  diaaolred  on  t£e 


'  fact  may  be  dir* 

moan  of  jodiolal  wimtiog,  nointy, 

..  „.._ marriage,  m«it  file  an  afBdnrlt  n .... 

petition,  andetttlnatbatthereheebeennoeallnaioL  Inanycaae 
ofdlroroeor  JoiUddMfngntkn  for  wif*')  adnHery,  the  oourtmay 
order  th*  *«ttl*ni*nt  of  any  .■roparty  to  whloh  the  wife  maybe 
the  benefit  of  the  known! 


fug  to  eolemnuH  th*  mimip  ef  nenona  who  w 

been  entitled  to  hare  the  ■arris*  ucriumd 

chapel  ahan  permit  any  other  olcrrynun  of  th*  moo*  Akw  to 

twform  inch  nuuriate  in  nab  ebnreh  or  ohepeL     The  anennaam 

law  action  for  criminal  conTemtJon  I*  abollebei 

Ac^amtndlr^ilieDlYoresAct-erepaei.rllnlSlia,  18»,  KM, 
1M*,1S«,  lBflS, and 3WS.  Th«AmflcamrjtActofl8ES,l)Ta™in 
onhappilj  worded  eection,  giree  wrirtr  to  the  oourt,  after  e  daoroo  of 
DTiTlltT  or  dieeclution,  to  rrrfae  th*  raarrian  aetUenmita,  and  nppty 
Ui*  property  to  th*  bowflt  qi  tho  "  ohildrm  of  ttw  marriege  or 


....  i>  nc  children  of  the  marriue 
i  of  the  order.  Thf*  Act  elao  tnaiee  hubend  and 
rife  oompeteit  and  compellable  to  aim  orldene*  tooantni  cmelty 
■  dnerUaa  in  a  wife'*  petition  for  dJeeclntioB  of  marriage. 
Th*  Act  of  I860  contain*  th*  following  unportant^clanB*  f|  7). 
'Xrery  decree  fort  diroroe  ehall  in  the  firet  toetanee  ."«  a  decree, 
•Her;  not  to  1h  mad*  abaolntc  tOI  after  th*  eiplietion  of  enoh  time, 
not  lee*  than  (Ana eunttt  from  th*  rauQonnctni  thenof,  u  th* 
order  from  time  to  time  diree 


and  during  that  period  any  nenon  ehall  b*  at  libertr  to  ahow 
camwhy  £ba  raid  decree  •Louis'  not  be  made  abeolnte,  by  •*ucn  of 
fte  bum  baring  been  obtained  by  eollnaion,  or  by  reucu  of  materiel 
facia  not  haring  been  brought  before  the  court ;  and  on  cone  being 
bo  ahown,  the  court  ehall  diel  with  thi  caac  by  making  the  dscree 
abeolnte,  or  try  rerlaing  th*  decree  ntet,  or  by  requiring  further 
inquiry  orotberwiei  HjiiiHr*  may  mqnini ;  and  at  any  time  during 
th*  pragmaa  of  the  cane*,  or  before  th*  deem  it  made  abaoln  te,  any 
penon  nuy  atr*  Information  to  her  Majorty*  proctor  of  any  nutter 
material  to  tha  dne  0>cMan  of  th*  oeee,  who  may  thereupon  tab* 
men  rtep*  aa  the  attorney-«*r*l  may  damn  raneeeerr  or  ™ed:  ent ; 
and  If  from  any  inch  vniormation  or  otherwiae  the  eaid  proctor 
aball  encpect  Out  any  partite  to  the  nit  are,  or  here  been,  Beting 
fn  eoOnelon  for  th*  ptrrpoe*  of  obtaining  a  dtrorc*  contrary  to  'lie 
jnitice  of  th*  can,  h*  may,  under  the  direction  of  the  attorney 
general,  and  br  laar*  of  th*  ouurt,  bterrea*  In  the  enit,  aEfej'ug 

pronit"  TlflB  clauae  it  a  uioet  impurtaiit  midltion  to  the  anenritiee 
agjdrjrt  conmire  roll*  prorided  by  the  earlier  Acta.  Ttw  period  of 
three  ir^tha  luu  bw>  exteoded  to  aU  b,  the  Act  of  iBof  TAarc 
"       -        "  ■  'bytrNAetotlBTStoca        *     -       ' 


roarrnu*.     Tlw  otlar  prorunot*  of  tho  Tarlooi  unending  Act*  dn 
not  call  far  notine  here. 

Ona  nr  two  pointa  in  the  almre  tumniary  m*y  ]«  fmttot 
Xbt    gnntar    favnnr    nbnwn.  to    huibanoV 
•  for  diroxoa  than  to  wivua  follow*-  with  tolerable 
~m  on  whietl  tlw  Hoaaa  of  Lord*  noted 
n  -why  Ou  ndaUeij  of 
rioui  offence  than  the 
tjy  of  tha  wifo  will  ba  obriom  to  every  one.    At  ft 
ir  of  fact,  wire*'  bflla  for  diroroa  lief  on  Pariiiimeat 


tion  wni  required.  11m  flrit  dirorce  grnnted  to  a 
wilt  by  Firliarcent  was  la  AddiaAo'i  cue  in  1801,  and 
tha  docitiou  mi  mainly  brought  nboni  by  tha  maateriy 
■paanb.  of  Lord  Thurlow. '  It  may  be  added  that  Parlia- 
mentary tnlla  for  dirorca  wan  not  common  nntQ  tha  18th 
centnry.     After  tha  aocewion  of  the  hnoao  of  HanoTorihey 


Tho  right  to  «  diroroe  or.  ** 

mentioned  may  be  avoided  by  conduct  on  the  part  of  tba 
MtMoner  amonnting  to  what  k  called  condonation,  or 
ton^ratvM,  <■-?.,  if  after  tha  offence  eornnlainad  of  tha 
pnrtiee  •eanrna  oornbiraHrm,  But  the  offenoa  eorulooed 
may  ba  revived,  oVatia,  tha  original  right  to  nu  thereou 
may  ba  restored  by  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  Thru  ■ 
new  net  of  adultery  will  rariru  a  comlorusd  adultery.  So 
with  an  not  of  cruelty.  It  wni  nlno  held  in  the  eonlenaat(- 
cml  Kmrta,  and  appeara  to  be  tha  hw,  that  emelty  would 

rurire  adultery,  and  rem  ewas.     The  qnertion  **■ 

'  of  cruelty  could  roriva  an  old 
t*o*  wmo,  ao  that  toe  two  mi  ' 

.„ by  the  wife  in  rapport  of  her  petit 

lion  of  marriage.     The  remedy  may  alio  be  barred  by  the 
nil  or- 


*  of  the  p 
to  the  ad 

- ,1*^*00*1— r 

e  of  them  and  a  third  party,  to  obtain  ■ 


■twaninjnej  of  the  petitioner,  *■«.,  hia  content,  exprent  or 
implied,  to  the  adultery  of  the  spun**  ;  *nd  alto  by 
ctiimim,  i-a.,  a  oontpjncy  between  the  ^auijw,  or  betwewi 


•  •od  fa  not  of  iteelf 


Butvrhtre 


from  which  the  o 
deoeiTe  the  oowt  by  the  r,  . 

otherwiae,  they  us   guilty  of  o 

under  the  old  eenleei*A±kml  law  hi  when  the  ti  . 

retort*  by  imputing  to  the  perdtfenM  conduct  BtniW  to 


DIVORCE 


S03 


ilint  coropkincd  of.  lis  unit  coma  into  court  with  clean 
bands ;  and  if  ho  has  himself  been  guilty  of  adultery  lie 
cannot  obtain- a  sentence  against  hii  wife  fur  adultery. 
Recriininetiou  ought  strictly  to  be  of  an  offence  of  tho  tame 


lection  of  tho  new  Act  above  referred  to,  adultery,  cruelty, 
unreasonable  delay,  desertion,  and  mawondnct  conducing  to 
adultery  ate  made  discretionary  ban  to  divorce, — that  is, 
if  they  are  proved,  the  court  it  not  bound  to  pronounce  tho 
sentence  of  dissolution  which  would  otherwise  follow  on 
^dent's  adultery.  In  a  recent  case,  where 
d  prerioualy  obtained  a  decree  of  judicial 
separation  on  the  ground  of  desertion,  the  husband'* 
petition  for  dissolution  of  marriage  on  the  ground  of  the 
wife's  adultery  was  rejected  by  the  court 

The  'matrimonial  suits  inherited  by  the  Divorce  Court 
from  the  old  ecclesiastical  courts  are  those  for  nullity  of 
marriage,  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  and  for  jactita- 
tion of  marriage.  These  anile  most  be  decided  according 
to  the  principles  of  the- canon  law  h  administered  in  the 
English  ecclesiastical  courts.  A  marriage  will  be  declared 
null  ab  initio  when  the  requisites  of  a  legal  marriage  hSTB  not 
been  complied  with.  The  alleged  defect  most  have  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  marriege.  The  formal 
requisites  are  {1}  that  the  marriage  should  be  celebrated,  in 
'  i  special  licence,  ordinary 


registrar's  office,  or  in  some  building  registered  for  the 
aolem  niiation  of  marriage*,  except  when  solemnised  by 
special  licence  (see  Misalign.)  These  rulei  only  *Pply 
to  marriages  in  England,  and  a  marriage  is  Told  only  when 
the  requisites  are  deficient,  end  known  to  both  parties  to 
be  deficient,  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony.  The  two  other 
requisites  apply  to  all  marriages,  and  if  they  are  wanting 
the  marriage  is  absolutely  void  )— (1),  The  marriage  must  be 
between  single  persona,  not  being  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  and  who  an  (2)  eon- 
Muting  and  of  a  sound  mind,  and  able  to  perform  the  duties 
-*  --*-' The  "  prohibited  degrees  "  —  'l 


had  been  in  the  habit  of  annulling  such  marriege*  previous 
to  the  B  and  6  Will  IV.  c,  51,  and  until  so  annulled,  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  parties,  they  were  regarded  M  voidable  ojity, 
and  not  void.  That  enactment,  however,  while  ordering 
that  marriages  already  celebrated  "  between  persons  within 
the  prohibited  degree*  of  affinity  "  shall  not  be  annulled 
for  that  cause  only  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  goes  on  to 
declare  that  all  marriages  which  shall  thereafter  "  be 
celebrated  between  persons  within  the  prohibited  degree* 
of  consanguinity  and  affinity  shall  be  absolutely  nail  and 
mid  to  all  intent*  and  purposes  whatever."  As  to  the 
second  requisite,  fmud,  force,  or  duress,  allowing  the  absence 
of  consent,  will  make  void  the  marriage.  Insanity  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  has  the  same  effect.  A  marriage  may 
alio  be  annulled  for  bodily  incapacity  existing  at  the  time 


In  a  petition  for  restitution  of  conjugal  lights,  the 

marriage  must  b*  proved,  and  it '  l  - 

respondent  bat  withdrawn  witho 


The  or 


nonl, 


order  bosband  and  wife  to  live  under  the. 
petitioner  will  be  reCneed  a  decree  fot  rentitntion  if  he  Hal 
himself  committed  any  aaal  ilia  mi  1*1  esnanca  which  would 
be  ft  ground  for  jcdicial  separation. 

Jactitation  of  marriage  is  when  "  one  party  boast*  or 
give*  out  that  he  is  married  to  the  other,  whereby  a  ccsnmon 


reputation  of  their  marriage  may  enaoc"  Suits  for  jactita- 
tion are  not  now  common.  The  only  remedy  of  the  court 
ia  to  decree  perpetual  silence  against  the  jactitator. 

fiats*  lam.— Divorce  for  adultery  ha*  been  recognised  In  Sort- 
land  stool  the-H»FumuUim.  It  appears  not  to  have  Men  Introduced 
bv  anr  statute,  hot  to  have  bean  stsumsd  by  tin  post-Beformetion 
judgeass  tha  summon  law.  In  another  point  the  law  of  Scotland 
li  in  advance  of  the  law  of  England.  Divorce  lor  adultery  ia  com- 
..17,  '  awrtloo  ti  elso  s  ground  for 
of  1ITS.  c.  U.  A  nirrious 
—  ■--' ' "■ouaaenby 

my  ground  which  wonld 
•operation  would  have  been  a  defense  to  the 
Judicial  nparauon  it  granted  lac  cruelty 
aadedultaTj  tha  party  Inland  by  the  adultery  of  tbs  other  spouse 
may  shoots  either  jndisisl  separation  or  divests.  Tea  entity 
required  to  justify  jndioial  separation  umrt,  at  In  England,  be  of  a 
tomewhat  igpmiaUd  character.  Divorce  In  Scotland  had  the  effect 
of  remitting ftLe  partiei  to  ths  it 
law.how.ver.m^.i.uoepnoiL  _  _ 
to  msrry  the  paramour,  at  all  evtnte  it  the  p 

the  decree,  and  for  this  naaon  the  name  of  the  paramour  ia 

timet  omitted,  so  that  tha  partita  may  be  allowed  to  many  if  tbty 

By  the  O 


patent  to  tithir  ipoo 

action  of  adherence  wat  formerly  as  :ettary,  but  la  new  abolished  by 
'aijiigal  Kighti  let  ISM  «Vro-     Keerimlssnon  It 
Hon  for  dlvotoe  In  Scotland,  but  any  ground  wh 
uation  would  hi     ' 


Conjugal  Bights  (BooUaDd)  Amendment  Act  1M1,  nro- 
Tisioui  limiltr  to  those  of  tho  English  Divorce  Act)  were  established. 
■■■■■■  ■     *  the  Coot 


Industry,  or 

made  and  Intimated,  shall  have  the  effect  of  a  decree  of  Septra! 
■on  St  Hum  in  raftid  to  tht  property  rights  and  cbugatio 

the  husband  and  of  tho  wife,  and  in  regard  to  tnewia' 

sue  and  be  sued.     Then  s  wife  obtains  a  decree  of  i 


.  ■  may  acquire  by-  her  ctr 
uid  such  order  of  protection,  whei 
the  effect  of  a  decree  of  hi 


Slim,  all  property  aht  — ,  — , —  —     ■  -■■ 

atoperW  bslouglne  to  nor.  in  reference  to  which  tha  hssbtnd'a/ ■" 
wwriilttvlrightol  administration  ersaicludedi  the  may  dii|>oae  of 
"  in  all  impacts  at  if  she  were  unmarried,  andlf  iho  dies  intestate  it 
II  past  to  her  hairs  and  rspreesntatjtet,  aa  if  her  husband  had 
en  deed.  '  A  wife  so  separated  .ball  be  capable  of  entering  into 


obligations, 
md  tha  hits' 


and  tha  husband  shall  not  be 


being  mod,  aa 
i  liable  for  her 


enable  of  enteric 
if  aha  wan  not  m 


11  not  be  liabTt  for  her  obligations,  ac,  except 
wat  baa  been  ordered  to  be  paid,  to  tha  wife, 
in  which  ease  ha  shell  be  Habit  for  her  nates. 


may  inter  appearance  in  any  actio 

In  any  conslstorisl  action,  the  tu .     ...        t 

on  tht  defender  when  he  it  not  resident  in  Scotland,  bi 
court  ia  attuned  that  ha  cannot  be  found,  edictal  citation  wiu  ua 
sumdeut,  provided  that  tht  pursuer  ihsll  also  serve  the  summons 
on  the  children  and  the  next  of  kin  of  the  defender  other  than  the 
children,  when  they  are  known  and  resident  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  snd  they,  whether  they  an  cited  or  to  naident  at  not, 
may  appear  aad  staM  defences  to  the  action.  By  sect  xL  It  shall 
not-  be   necessary  prior  to     any  action  of  divorce  to  (nstltntt 

tanadar  to  adhire  to  the  pumar,  nor  to  denounce  the  defender, 
nor  to  apply  to  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds  or  any  other  judicature 
to  admonish  the  defender  to  adhere.  Proofs  in  soueistonsl  actions 
an  In  future  to  be  taken  before  the  Lord  Ordinary.  Constetorial 
actions  are  defined  in  tht  Act)  ss  including  aotioni  of  daehuitica  of 
marriage,  of  nullity  of  marriage,  snd  of  legitimacy  and  bastardy, 
actions  of  separation  *  mrrja  <f  (here,  of  divorce,  and  of  adherence 

and  .wife  instltatsd  In  the  court  of  aesrion. 

VnUliSUta.— The  matrimonial  law  of  England,  Mil  the  time 

law  ef  the  United  States.  But  ss  no  anrlesititicsl  courts  have 
eves  sxisted  than,  tht  lsw  must  he  conddersd  to  bare  ben 
inoperative.  There  It  no  natjmial  juriadletion  In  divorca  ui 
thong*  it  It  eranntttst  to  U-mgrsa.  to  authoriu  divorcsa  hi 
the  Terrttarlea,  stttl  It  appears  mat  this  tnbject  like  othare  is 
ntuaQy  lift  to  tht  territorial  Itgltlature.  In  the  different  Steers, 
■-■■•■  wmt  ^  fj,,  -nntod  by  the  ltsUafaata. 


into  gsneral  dhwepnte,  and  by  tlv 
leawlatlvt  divorces  are  sipreauy  p 
sxprsss  pTohiMtkais,lthssbeeiiecat 


1  of  sorse  Stamt 

prohibited.     Apart  from  each 

-r-—  r .       .  ntendedth.tlecislltivo.UvriMa 

are  dsbansd  by  general  elsnsas  hi  the  oonstrmtlon  of  the  Qnfnat, 
Bates,  or  la  the  ostwdtanon  of  psrtiunlar  States,     Thus  the  coo. 


sUtntlon  of  th*  United  States  arn  that  no  BUta  ahail  juiLur 
Irnam**  Am  obligation  of  contracts,  end  tt  hi  been  armed  that 
IbiaolanaeprnhiMbilegiidiairodJTTnw*.  Blthop  itttee  that  it  "  ii 
Battled  In  Out  legialairr*  dtrasM  are  not  mrana  a*  beaching  the 


DIVORCE 

England  sod  Scotland,  m«  Story  pobte  out,  that  such 

questions  hare  bam  roost  satisfactorily  aieeruMd.     On  tho 

Continent  the  prevalence  of  the  ohmw  law,  and  the  »■ 

i  opinion  of  foreign 

of  Im  in 


Again,  in  m. 
.  infrtngBetJit  of  tba 
J.     Th.  judicial  poet „_.- 

"—•-•"- **> ■--' equity, 

oiiniBi™  fei  it3(  a» 

to  be  allowed, 
o,  end  habitual 


tob* 

•Car-,, 

wim  for  which  direr**  may  b* 
af  th*  law  era  be  m*tf-     *-    ~ 

But  OnlTB»»dlin«T, ........ 

itnn'nr-—  In  Sew  York  Inn  It  showed  only  for  ednltery  ; 
In  Booth  Carolina  not  for  any  nana* ;  fa mesa other  WUfcww 
-jj  tho  oonrt  in  tho  mui  of  lb  diaorrtion. 


*  be  dotanoined  by  U 


BMthOutUn^rmBUieptVsrWa^BrfJKMraL  1871),  It 
only  BWta  in  which  no  dimm,  l*gl*iati«  or  jndleial,  ha*  i 
lor  in  can*,  bun  granted ;  and  bo  quote*  jndfclal  teetimonj  . 
■how  that  tho  enact  oT  this  state  ol  things  1*  to  bring  .bout  ■  partial 
rjonaroition  ef  oerwaWnngn,  The  ometHaa  ej  hfi  foods  which  a 
married  man  may  leeT*  to  hi.  conanlnuo  ha.  in  iactbaan  Hied  by 
statute.  Among  the  lew  nasal  ground*  for  dim™  wMoh  bar* 
bean  reoogniaadin  particular  Statae,  habttaal  drunkmnen  baa  In 
men  Honed  .bora,  which  bat  bean  defined  to  bt  a  nud  babit  of 
drinking  to  tiren,  to  ruch  a  degree  m  to  di*qp»LUy  a  person  bora 
attending  to  hi.  boabaeao  dnrhw  tho  principal  nortkei  of  tba  rim* 
Mully  aeroted  to  boetno*?  In  Kenjuoky  the  offense  nmnt  be 
asgompaaiad  with  a  waiting  of  hi.  estate,  and  without  an  aunabl* 
pmtiaion  far  th*  wife  and  children.  Groat  neglect  of  Mr, and 
mora  particularly  neglect  or  reftuelto  maintain  his  wif*  on  th* 
pert  of  a  hiubaud  rumog  ability  to  do  to,  are  in  tome  State,  gronnde 
of  dlToroa.  In  New  Hantaan*,  If  either  spouse  jobs  a  society 
beiieiing  th*  relation  of  hoaband  *=d  wife  to  he  unlawful  and 
accordingly  nfaeea  cohabitation  for  three  jeeia,  that  la  aaanWaat 
ground  of  dlroros,  and  ' '  tha  Shaker.  "  bar*  bran  bold  to  be  ash  a 
Bodaty.  In  the  rame  Htata  "to  DO  abeant  Wid  not  heardof "  for 
tbrae  yean  ugroe^  for  direree.  Conviction  for  crime  i.  a  tolerably 
oonunou  ground.  "GroniniiborartoariridwictMluneB,'' and  "offer- 
ing indiguitin  to  tha  wif*  w  aa  to  main  Lei  condition  intolarabJa 
and  hat  ill*  burdensome,"  art  alao  apaotnad  oaruea  ef  dirao*  in 
u.u     T.  an—Tti  and  Horth  Carolina  It  ha*  baaa  bald 

*™B**b? 


than  they  hare  been  with  i 
•tend  to  ajach  other  legally  is  tba  relation  of  foreign 
•tea,  while  eodallj  and  politically  they  are  one 
17.  On  the  fundamental  anaeMon  whether  marriage 
-van  be  di**oU*d  or  not  they  took,  until  the  panting  of  the 
English  Diroree  AcL  different  side*,  When  an  eatgliah 
marriage  wai  brought  before  the  Sootch  court*  on  a 
nudarimouial  complaint,  they  dieaoi*wi  tha  mamage,  while 
the  Engliah  oonrta  after  enon  a  diawlution  held  that  the 
auuriage  atiO  MnaanM  in  full  foroe  and  effect.  Ha  Home 
of  Lord*,  which  wee  at  once  th*  highest  court  of  appeal  in 
Scotch  and  in  nbgnan  law,  may  alrooet  be  aaid  to  hers 
decided  the  eanu  o caatian  in  two  dtflarent  aije,  fcnMIng 
that  by  ths  8cotciUwth*diarolntionwae  good  for  Scotland; 
and  not  denying  that  by  the  Bogiiah  law  it  wae  bad  for 
Bngbnii  ^  two  rnaaa  oo  which  tan*oppafJtaMot  Tiawa 
waairroatdiarinotlylmyagnt^ntweMlxdlrry^  Bnatell 

and  ban)  and  Werronder  a,   Warrender  (S  Clark  and 
Rnnalry).  Inthefoftnercaaeaman»^KUTirtMiorragamy 


atatuta  br  tpeeifjing . 

rndigultiai  to  tba  other  aa  t*  make  hi.  i 

ThaeBeot  of  thl.  ditettttyofjnrinliotiou.nl  prodaeuig  a  ounmot 
of  bun  ia  noted  balow. 

Frana.— Fra*loin  of  dhoreo  wee  ana  of  tha  aantUlfM  leantta 
of  the  Freuch  naTolnthra.  The  node  dril  (1B03)  aTlowad  direr** 
end  luaunal  ranantton,  altbangb  then  the  adToeatae  of  tani  drnrea 
appaar  to  here  dadrad  the  oxclnaion  of  tba  latter  iwmady.  The 
huabar.d  might  demand  drnrea  for  adnlnoy ;  th*  wif*  fee  ednltary 
w<ieu  tha  boahaad  hee  kept  hia  pararrwm  tn  the  ooiijoaal  teeH*""" 
liitber  nartr  might  demand  diroree  for  ontnge,  erneltj,  or 
injnrtw  (exeat.  Maw,  ««v'"™ 

nation  to  an  infamou.  pnniahrneofc  annjree  vj  nmm*  onena 
■u  abn  allowed,  but  undor  elon  reatrietione  aa  to  tha  age  of  th* 
rartlaa.aedantionortba  marriage,  th*  oooaent  of  rrlanona,  the 
piotMtlaBof  tboldldren,  Ae.  No  new  oaniaga  ooukllfl  mad*  uy 
either  party  within  three  yean  of  tliia  divorce.  Sojwjtioa  wae 
aUo  allowed  a.  an  altemaVi»a  nrnind j,  not  not  by  e 01  ant  When 
■entente  of  oaparelfon  ha*  been  pronounoad  agniaat  th*  wif*  for 
adultarr.  aba  anall  ba  oondaraawd,  «a  tin  raqandtkei  of  a  pnblio 
offim.  In  conBnamant  m  *  bona  of  oonwtlonfor  a  period  of  not 
lea  than  three  montha,  and  not  nun  tha.  two  year..  In  1818 
the  diroree  slanen  of  the  coda  olril  ware  alwMahod,  brrttodlelal 
separation  w«a  mtaiiwd.  Bohiaanrrt  attampte  to  rartow  madam 
of  dlraroe  hare  bean  iiiianwinafal, 

Ilia  law  of.  fhVoroe  being  thai  difhrent  in  different 
eonnttiM,  while  people  are  constantly  mornig  from  one 
country,  to  another,  there  ariaai  the  juridical  difficulty  of 
tha  conflict  of  laws.  A  man  bom  in  one  country,  ~  " '  " 
in  *  eocrrnd,  end  domiciled  in  a  third,  may  there 
diroree  on  account  of  a  matrimonial  offence  conn 
a  fomtb.  How  i»  anon,  a  one  to  be  decided,  and  what  win 
be  the  nffmt  of  the  deciaion  in  other  couutriee  than  that  in 
wbioh  it  *tae  pronoanoed  I    It  t»  in  the  jurirprndeno.  ol 


Ir  marrying  again  after  hnTing  had  hht  Bwoliali-  m 
danwlTad  by  tha  Scotch  eorjrta  for  Lie  wuV*  adiuW. 
Ike  Latter  wae  an  appeal  to  th*  Howe  of  Lord*  from  tha 

Ooort  of  flewrirjp.  anerring  jnraa' 

an  Enghah  c-aniege,  and  in  tl 

Home  of  Lord*  in  a  Jfcotoh  naae  w 

the  laor  of  rJcoeJand,  and  that  by  the  law  of  Scotland  th* 
juriadiction  waa  well  founded.  Bat  the  judgment  in 
Lolley'a  OaW  waa  not  oretrnled ;  and  although  Englieb 
marriagea  are  no  longer  indnawlnble,  it  may  be  preenmed 
that  the  principle  of  that  eat*  would  be  applied  when  an 
"  had  been  dhnelnd  in  a  foreign  country 

nan;  reeognitad  at  a  relid  ground  of  divorce 
Hie  following  mora  recant  cases  may  be 
baiting  tha  attitude  of  ErnjHari  law  toward* 
foreign  divorcee.  Whan  tha  mamage  took  place  in 
England,  but  th*  pertiar.  narer  lired  together,  and  the 
husband  oommitted  adultery ,  and  afterward*  by  arrange- 
ment  went  to  Sootland  f or  the  poipoae  of  founding  a  jnris- 
dietion  agaiilat  himaatf,  and  the  Sootoh  oourt  pronounced  a 
darn*  of  diroree, — it  wa*  held  that  a  Scotch  marriage  duly 
celebrated  between  "the  drrorcod  wife  and  an  T&1fj'^*M'"' 
did  not  gite  to  tha  children  of  the  narriage  the  character 
of  lawfully  begotten  «o  aa  to  enable  them  to  anceeed  to 
property  m  *»gl*"il  Bo  when  A,  an  Englishwoman, 
marriad  B  m  8eotl*ud,  and  waa  again  married  to  him  in 


deerae  of  diroree  by  mnteal  consent,  it  wu'held  that  Ai 
■ejlwqnenr  marriage  to  0  In  T«W)*nd  wa*  null  and  void, 
and  that  thsSootoh  marriage  waa  still  ralid  and  aubaialing, 
■      "  -     wa*  Tcngtian, 


io  married  is  fturhmd,  waded  two  yi 
of  the  United  State*,  and  then  obt* 


Kngland,  but  without  personal  notice  to  the  hmband,  who 
had  never  been  within  the  State,  *r4  whoae  domicile  con- 
tinued to  UEnguahj-itwaa  held  that  her  aw*ae*T*Ma  in 
doring  the  lifetime  of  her  hoaband  vn  mrabai  in 


State  wbieh  granted  the  divorce  it  appear,  that  the 
lieh coortt  oonld hare rwognitad  thn denree.  bthk 
i  of  queetion*  may  be  plaoed  those  which  hare  arisen 
o  the  joriadlotion  ol  the  court.  Her*  four  point*  are 
.  m  tho  English  WJtbooks  aa  nratarial,  TJa., 
the  place  of  marriage,  the  place  of  domicS*,  and 
of  the  delictum  (*ee  Doattorm)    Ha  ooart 


D  T  X  — D  M I 


has  asserted  its  joriedietion  in  the  following  sum  : — wbaa 

Ukm  delicti  end  domicile  foreign  ;  when  the  allegiance  and 
domicile  were  English,  and  ths  loan  tantracUa  «  dtlieti 
foreign,  It  bis  bun  bald  that  (ha  court  can  inquire  into 
the  raliditj  of  a  marriage  in  England  between  foreigners 
domiciled  abroad  at  tbe  time  of  the  marriage.  And  when 
the  marriage  had  been  aolemuizad  between  foreigners  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  the  wife  committed  adultery  abroad, 
the  court  held  itcelt  entitled  to  dissolve  the  marriage  on 
the  petition  of  the  husband  then  domiciled  in  England. 
And  in  an  Irish  case  it  was  held  that  the  domicile  of  tbe 
husband  will  sustain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  over  the 
•rife  though  married  abroad,  always  after  marriage  resident 
abroad,  and  accused  of  adultery  committed  abroad. 

Questions  of  this  sort  hate  frequently  arisen  in  American 
jurisprudence.  The  different  States  an  to  each  other  in  the 
matter  of  divorce  as  foreign  countries,  Ths  learned  writer 
to  whom  we  have  already  referred  (Bishop,  Marriage  and 
Divorce)  formulates  tbe  following  propositions  : — 1.  The 
tribunals  of  a  country  have  no  jurisdiction  in  divorce, 
wherever  the  offence  may  have  occurred,  if  neither  of  the 
parties  baa  an  actual  bona  fide  domicile  within  its  territory; 
3.  It  is  sufficient  for  one  of  the  parties  to  be  domiciled  in 
the  country ;  both  need  not  be,  neither  need  the  citation 
where  the  domiciled  party  is  plaintiff  be  serred  personally 
on  tlia  defendant,  if  anch  personal  service  cannot  be  made; 

3.  The  place  where  the  offeuca  was  committed  is  immaterial; 

4.  The  domicile  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  offence  ia 
immaterial;  S.  It  is  immaterial  under  what  system  of 
divorce  laws  tbe  marriage  was  celebrated.  The  author 
holds  that  the  foregoing  doctrines  are  not  in  conflict  with 
the  United  States  constitution,  but  that  they  are 


binding  by  that  constitution  on  tbe  tribunals  of  ail  the 
States.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  fourth 
proposition  has  been  denied  by  the  courta  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Hampshire,  which  hold  that  only  the  courta  of 
that  country  where  the  parties  were  domiciled  when  tbe 
offence  was  committed  have  jurisdiction  to  dissolve 
marriage  for  such  offence.  Bishop  finally  bolda  that  "  if  a 
court  has  jurisdiction  in  a  divorce  cause,  valid  according  to 
the  laV  of  the  State  in  which  it  it  taken,  and.  not  obnoxious 


>  principles  of  interstate  comity,  and  it  pronounces 
divorce,  it  is  binding  on  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

If  there  wtia  the  domicile  necessary  to  (rive  the  jurisdiction, 
and  tbe  defendant  appeared  to  ths  suit,  then  the  judgment 
would  be  everywhere  in  our  country  of  absolute  force,  both 
ns  to  the  status  of  marriage  and  as  to  alimony  and  other 
like  property  rights.  If  the  plaintiff  only  had  a  domicile, 
nod  there  was  no  notice  to  the  defendant  within  the  juris- 
diction, then  tbe  decree  could  affect  only  the  plaintiffs 
status  of  marriage.'  (a.  a.) 

DIXMERIE,  Nicolas  di  Li.     See  La.  DmrxEiB. 

DIXON",  Qnofton  (17S5-18001),  an  English  navigator, 
born  in  17SG.  He  served  under  Captain  Cook  in  his  third 
expedition,  during  which  he  hod  an  opportunity  of  1— mlng 
the  commercial  capabilities  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  and  was  thus  prompted  to  the  expedition  in  con- 
nection with  which  his  own  name  is  celebrated.  After  his 
return  from  Cook's  expedition  ho  became  a  captain  in  the 
royal  nary.  In  1785  ha  offered  his  services  to  the  King 
George's  Sound  Company  of  London  in  making  a  minnte 
exploration  of  the  north-west  ooett  of  America.  Hie  offer 
listing  bean  accepted,  he  set  sail  In  the  aittnmn  of  that 
year  in  command  of  the  "  Queen  Charlotte,"— a  companion 
ship,  ths  "King  George,"  being  under  tbe  command  of 
Captain  EortiockV  '""be  «ayaep  resulted  in  the  discoverv 
of  namsrous  small  islands,  none,  ana  earn,  efwnicn  queen 
Charlotte's  Island,  Port  Hubjrave,  Norfolk  Bay,  and 
Oxon's  Archipelago  maybe  named  ft*  ths  most  important, 


From  North  Amarica  he  sailed  to  China,  where  he  disposed 
of  his  cargo.  He  returned  to  England  in  1788.  In  the 
fallowing  year  he  published  an  account  of  bin  voyage, 
entitled  A  Voyage  round  the  World,  but  molt  particularly 
to  tie  North-Wat  Coo*  of  America,  tbe  bulk  of  which  con- 
sists of  descriptive  letters  by  William  Bereeford,  his  super- 
cargo. His  own  contribution  to  tlio  work  included 
valuable  charts  and  appendices.  In  1701  be  published 
Tlit  Nawjator'i  Auittaiit.     He  died  about  1800. 

DIZFUL,  or  Dzsful,  formerly  known  as  Anda-el-Miii, 
a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Khuriatan,  36  miles 
north-wast  of  Shuster,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shat-el-Dis, 
or  Absal,  a  tributary  of  tbe  Karan,  and  there  crossed  by 
a  fine  bridge  of  twenty  arches,  tbe  lower  part  of  which  is 
of  ancient  workmanship.     It  is  the  principal  market  of  tbe 

Crinee,  and  lies  in  a  fertile  district,  productive  of  oranges, 
one,  and  indigo.  Ths  whole  vicinity  is  full  of  the 
remains  of  undent  canals  and  buildings,  which  afford  con- 
clusive proof  of  former  importance ,  and  Mr  Lsysrd 
identified  tbe  spot  with  tbe  castle  of  Lethe,  or  Oblivion, 
in  which  Shapnr  imprisoned  tbe  Armenian  monarch 
Arsacea  II  The  popular  identification  of  tH  ruins  to  the 
east  with  Jnndi  Shapor  he  regarded  as  a  mistake.  Popula- 
tion about  10,000. 

DMTTBIEFF,  Ivax  IvAiromrM  (1 760-1837),  a  Russian 
statesman  and  poet,  was  born  at  his  father's  estate  in  the 
government  of  Simbirsk.  In  consequence  of  the  revolt  of 
PugichelT,  the  family  bad  to  flee  to  St  Petersburg,  and 
there  Ivan  was  entered  at  the  school  of  ths  Semenoff 
Guards,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  post  in  the  military 
service.  On  the  accession  of  Paul  to  the  imperial  throne 
be  quitted  the  army  with  the  title  of  colonel ;  and  his 
appointment  as  procurator  for  the  senate  was  soon  after  re- 
nounced for  the  position  of  privy  councillor.  During  tbe 
four  years  from  1810  to  1814  he  served  ss  minister 
of  justice  under  the  emperor  Alexander ;  bnt  at  ths  close 
of  this  period  he  retired  into  private  We,  end  though  ha 
lived  more  than  twenty  years,  he  never  again  took  office, 
but  occupied  himself  with  bit  literary  labours  and  the 
collection  of  books  and  works  of  art  In  the  matter  of 
language  he  aided  with  Ksramain,  and  did  good  service  by 
his  own  pen  against  the  Old  Slavonic  party.  His  poems 
include  songs,  odes,  satires,  tales,  epistles,  4c,  at  well  as 
ths  ft  bins  "partly  original  and  partly  translated  from 
Fontaine,  Floriaji,  and  Arnault  —  on  which  his  fame 
chiefly  rests.  Several  of  his  lyrics  have  become  thoroughly 
popoUr  from  the  readiness  with  which  they  can  be  sung ; 
and  a  short  drematico-spie  poem  on  Termak,  the  Cossack 
conqueror  of  Siberia,  is  trail  known.  His  writings  occupy 
three  volumes  In  ths  first  Ave  editions ;  in  ths  6th  (St 
Petersburg,  1823)  there  are  only  two.  His  memoirs,  to 
which  he  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life,  were  published 
at  Moscow  in  1866. 

DMTTROFF,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  ths  government  of 
Moscow,  40  miles  due  north  of  the  city  of  that  name,  in 
E6~  tV  N,  1st.  and  97'  31'  E.  long.,  near  the  river 
Yakhruma,  a  aub-tributary  of  tbe  Volga,  Besides  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  and  Pareskeue,  an  ancient 
building  originally  erected  as  a  nunnery,  It  possesses  seven 
churches,  a  monastery,  a  hospital,  on  almshouse,  and 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton. 
The  inhabitants  also  cultivate  market-gardens  for  Moscow, 
and  carry  on  a  moderate  trade  in  grain.  The  existence  of 
Dmitron*  is  due  to  the  grand-duke  Georgfi  Tladimirovitch, 
who  happening,  during  his  exile  from  Kieff,  to  receive  on 
ths  spot  the  nsws  of  the  birth  of  his  son  Demetrins, 
celebrated  the  event  bv  founding  the  city  and  assigning 
«  m  an  manage  Tor  nrs  eniloL  iiemetnn*  continued  in 
till  ha  was  himself  called  to  the  grand-ducal 
111  1177.    In  130*  ths  town  was  the  seat  of  I 
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dnral  dirt ;  in  1656  it  was  visited  by  a  terrible  pestilence ; 
And  in  the  Pol  iili- Lithuanian  invasion  it  witnessed  the 
defeat  of  Sapiebs  by  Prince  Inn  R»>rHti,  Population 
in  1873,  8042. 

DMITROYSK,  a  tovjn  of  European  Russis,  in  the 
government  of  Orel,  near  the  Menus,  ■  enb-tribnUry  of 
the  Dnieper,  about  07  miles  aouth-weat  of  the  town  of 
Orel,  in  S3*  SffN.  lni  and  30*4'  fl*R  long,  It  consists 
of  about  70D  wooden  house*,  has  four  churches  and 
a  hospital,  manufactures  soap,  and  deals  in  grain,  hemp, 
linseed  oil,  and  tallow.  Dmitrovek  was  founded  by 
Demetrius  Cantemir,  the  hoepodar  of  Moldavia,  who  in  1711 
received  from  Peter  1  the  district  in  which  it  stand's  in 
compensation  for  the  lost  he  had  sustained  in  Moldavia  ; 
and  its  Grst  inhabitants  consisted  of  Main  Russian  and 
Walluchian  immigrant*.     Population,  7600. 

DNIEPER,  the  Boryslhane*  of  the  Greeks,  DanaprU  of 
the  Ramans,  Uxi  of  the  Turks,  Eksi  of  the  Tatars,  Elica  of 
Viictmti'B  map  (1881),  Lerene  of  Oontarini  (1137),  and 
Luossn  of  Baptists  of  Qonoa  (1614),  is  one  of  the  most 
important  mors  of  Europe,  ranking  after  the  Volga  and 
the  Danube.  It  belongs  to  Russia,  and  takes  its  rite  in  the 
government  of  Smolensk,  in  a  swampy  district  at  the  foot 
of  the  Valdai  Hills,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Volga 
and  the  Dwins,  in  CO'  52'  N.  1st  and  S3*  41'  E.  long. 
Its  length  is  about  11,000  miles,  and  it  drains  an 


e,  which  may  be  said  to  end  at  DorogobnsL  it 
flows  through  an  undulating  country  of  Carboniferous  for- 
mation ;  in  the  second  it  panes  wast  to  Orsha,  south 
through  the  great  fertile  plain  of  Kisheneff  and  Chernigoff, 
and  then  south-east  across  the  rocky  steppe  of  the  Ukraine 
to  Eksterinoslaffl  About  10  miles  south,  of  this  town  it 
DM  to  force  its  way  across  the  same  granitic  offshoot  ofths 
Carpathian  Mountains  which  interrupts  the  course  of  the 
Dniester  and  the  Bug,  and  for  a  distance  of  about  10  mOes 
rapid  succeeds  rapid.  The  whole  fall  of  the  river  in  that 
space  is  ISO  feet, — the  greatest  of  the  ten  iliiiiuctly  marked 
Tnpida,  that  at  Nenasitetz,  having  an  arerage  of  S  inches 
in  every  00  feet,  snd  the  Mmgii— t,  or  the  Lcthai  Pong, 
about  1  jths  of  an  inch  in  the  same  distance,  The  river 
having  got  clear  of  the  rocks  continues  south-west  through 
the  grassy  plains  of  Kherson  and  Tsnris,  and  enters  the 
Black  Sea  by  means  of  a  considerable  estuary  in  46*  21' 
N.  1st  and  32"  2C  E.  long.  The  navigation  of  the 
Dnieper  extends  as  far  up  as  Dorogobnsh,  where  the  depth 
is  about  12  feet,  and  rafts  are  floated  down  from  the  higher 
reaches.  About  the  town  of  Smolensk  the  breadth  is  100 
feet,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pripet  1100,  and  In  some 
parti  of  the  Eksterinoslaff  district  sa  much  as  7000.  In 
the  course  above  the  rapids  the  "*"""'»'  varies  very  greatly 
in  nature  and  depth,  and  it  is  not  unfrequeutly  inter- 
rupted by  shallows,  no  fewer  than  60  being  counted  in  the 
Eieff  government  alone.  The  rapids,  or  porogi,  form 
a  serious  obstacle  to  navigation ;  it  is  onlyf or  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  river  is  in  flood,  that  they  are  passable,  and  even 
then  the  venture  is  not  without  risk,  and  can  only  be  un- 
dertaken with  the  assistance  of  ths  special  pilots,  who  to 
the  number  of  2000  or  3000  havo  established  thomselves  at 
Lotmanskayu-Kamenka  snd  other  places  in  ths  neighbour- 
hood. As  early  ss  1732  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve 
the  channel,  and  extensive  operations  have  since  been 
carried  on  from  time  to  rims.  A  canal,  which  ultimately 
proved  too  small  for  use,  was  constructed  at  Keuasitets  in 
1780  at  private  oipenae ;  blastings  were  employed  in  1798 
and  1799  at  various  parts  by  Generals  Bean  and  Devolan ; 
in  1 805  a  canal  was  formed  at  Ksindotski,  and  the  channel 
rectified  at  Surtk ;  by  1307  a  new  canal  was  completed  at 

;  in  1833  a  passage  was  cleared  thsnogh  " 


Starokaindattkf  Porog  ;  and  in  the  period  from  1813  to 
1853  a  whole  series  of  ameliorations  ware  affected.  The 
result  has  been  not  only  greatly  to  diminish  the  dangers  of 
the  natural  ohanaa*,  but  also  to  furnish  a  series  of  artifi- 
cial  canals  by  which  vessels  can  make  their  way  when  ths 
water  is  too  low  in  the  river.  Between  1862  and  1807, 
277  vessels  and  671  rafts  pasaed  the  rapids  annually  ;  snd 
only  1  of  these  vessels  came  to  grief.  Within  recent 
years  the  water  in  the  river  has  been  unusually  low,  but 
it  is  expected  that  ths  draining  of  the  Pinak  marshes 
may  remedy  ths  oviL  Of  the  tributaries  of  ths  Dnieper 
the  following-  are  navigable, — ths  Bererina  and  the 
Pripet  from  the  right,  snd  the  Mere*  and  Boxh  snd  the 
~  an  and  Desna  from  the  left.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the 
the  fisheries  an  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  consti- 
tute a  separate  occupation ;  but  in  the  estuary  they  attract 
a  huge  concourse  of  people  from  the  neighbouring  govern- 
ments, and  form  almost  ths  sole  means  of  subsistence  for 
the  Swedish  colonists.  At  Kieff  the  river  is  free  from  ice 
on  an  average  267  days  in  ths  year,  at  Ekaterinoslsff  274, 
and  at  Kherson  from  280  to  280. 

DNIESTER,  the  Tyras  of  the  classical  authors,  and  the 
Turin  of  the  Turks,  a  river  of  sontlteasteni  Europe  belong- 
ing to  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea.     It  takes  its  rise  on  the 


course  to  Austrian,  for  the  remaining  GOO  to  R 
tory.  In  its  excessive  meandering  it  frequently  almost 
return*  to  the  same  spot  :  for  example,  while  the  actual 
distance  from  Tnrnnchuk  to  Msyskoff  is  about  83 
miles,  the  development  of  ths  river  would  require  about 
133.  At  ths  same  time,  ss  the  average  fall  is  from 
20  to  26  inches  in  the  mile,  ths  current  in  most  parts 
even  during  low  water  is  pretty  rapid,  ths  moan  rate 
per  hour  being  calculated  at  8638  feet.  The  average 
width  of  ths  channel  is  from  660  to  700  feet,  but  in 
some  pisses  it  attains  as  much  u  1400  feet ;  the  depth 
is  venous  and  changeable-  The  banks  are  usually  about 
3000  feet  apart,  but  in  certain  reaches  approach  each 
other  so  as  to  leave  room  for  nothing  but  the  actual  bed ; 
their  average  height  above  the  water  in  the  Besaorebian 
portion  is  300  feet.  Ths  principal  interruption  in  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  river,  besides  the  somewhat  exten- 
sive shallows.  Is  occasioned  by  a  gronitio  spur  from  the 
Carpathians,  anil  bears  the  name  of  the  Vampolskis  Porogi, 
or  Ysmpol  Rapids.  For  ordinary  river-ereft  the  passage 
of  these  rapids  is  rendered  possible,  bnt  not  free  from 
danger,  by  a  natural  channel  on  the  left  side,  and  a  larger 
and  deeper  artificial  channel  on  the  right;  for  steam-boats 
they  form  an  insuperable  barrier.  The  river  falls  into  the  sea 
by  several  shallow  arms,'  of  which  the  most  important  has  s 
depth  of  only  2  J  feet  near  its  mouth  ;  but  the  Tnrnnchuk. 
an  independent  stream,  disemboguing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
has  a  depth  of  7  or  8  feet,  and  is  connected  with  the  main 
channel  of  the  Dniester  by  the  Surovtzoff  canal,  so  named 
after  the  merchant  at  whose  expense  it  was  constructed. 
There  are  two  periodical  floods  in  ths  river,— the  first  snd 
greatest  caused  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  and  occurring 
in  the  lstter  part  of  Februaryor  in  March;  snd  the  second, 
due  to  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  the  Carpathians,  and 


consequently  taking  place  about  June.  The  spring  flood 
raises  the  level  of  the  water  20  feet,  and  pours  along  so 
that  large  blocks  of  stone  are  drifted  from 


their  position ;  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  garden 
vineyard*  are  submerged,  and  the  surface  of  the  s 
measure*  from  four  to  six  milea  across.  In  some  years  ths 
general  state  of  the  water  is  so  low  thst  navigation  is  pos- 
sible only  for  three  or  four  weeks,  while  in  other  years  it  is  so 
high  that  nsvigstion  continues  without  interruption.  Steam- 
boat traffic  was  introduced  in  the  lower  reaches  inl  810,  when 
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the  government  Teasel  "  Prince  VorontaofT  ■  began  to  make 
regglsr  trips  between  Ovidiopol  and  Akerman ;  and  since 
that  date  it  haa  acquired  very  considerable  dimanairfii. 
The  fisheries  of  the  estuary  an  of  *oms  importance; 
and  the  lakes  which  are  formed  by  the  inundation*  ol  the 
valley  furnish  a  valuable  (ddition  to  the  diet  of  the  people 
in  the  ■haps  of  carp,  pike,  and  tench.  The  principal  towns 
to  the  river  an  Bambor,  Khotin,  Mohileff,  Dnbcaaaii, 
Grigoriopol,  Bender,  Tiraspol,  and  Akerman ;  ita  tributaries 
are  mini  tuous,  bat  not  of  mdivldnal  importance. 

DOAB,  or  Dosa,  or  Doom,  a  name,  like  the  Greek 
Mesopotamia,  applicable,  according  to  ita  derivation  (do, 
two,  and  ab,  river),  to  ths  stretch  of  oonjitry  lying 
between  any  two  rivers,  aa  the  Bares  Doab  between  the 
Sntlej  and  the  Bares,  or  the  Beschna  Doab  between  the 
Bavae  and  the  Chenab,  bnt  frequently  employed,  without 
any  distinctive  adjunct,  as  the  proper  name  for  the  region 
between  the  Ganges  and  ita  great  tributary  ths  Jumna. 
In  like  manner  the  designation  of  Doab  Canal  ia  given  to 
the  artificial  channel  which  breaks  off  from  ths  Jumna 
near  Fyxabod,  and  flows  almost  parallel  with  the  river  till 
it  reunites  with  it  at  Delhi. 

DOBELL,  Stdkit  (1834-1874),  a  distinguished  English 
poet,  born  on  the  fith  of  April  1824  at  Cranbrook,  Kant, 
was  sprung  from  an  old  Sussex  family,  noted  for  ita  atanneh 
loyalty  in  tha  struggle  between  (ho  Cavaliers  and  Sound- 
head*. Hit  father,  John  Dobell,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  on 
Q&ternmatf,  was  a  wine  merchant  at  Cheltenham  ;  hit 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Thompson,  a  famous 
political  reformer.  WhenDobell  was  twelve  yean  old,  tht 
family  went  to  Gloucestershire  ;  and  the  poet,  ever  after, 
with  occasional  breaks,  kept  np  bia  connection  with  the 
district.  He  wss  educated  privately,  and  never  attended 
either  school  or  university.     He  refers 


lady  of  an  old  county  family  in  Cambridgeshire.  Chelten- 
ham was,  for  ths  most  part,  his  home  in  those  early  yean, 
aa  his  father's  business  had  to  be  carried  on ;  bat  the 
annuner  was  often  spent  in  the  country.  Daring  this 
period  his  poetic  vein  Sowed  freely.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  minor  poems  instinct  with  a  passionate  desire  for  political 
reform.  Tha  Roma*  was  also  in  progress,  and  was  written 
mainly  among,  the  Cotawolds.  It  appeared  in  1830,  under 
the  mm  da  pinna  of  Sydney  Tendya.  Next  year  ha 
travelled  through  Switxerland  with  his  wife ;  and,  after 
bin  return,  he  formed  friendships  with  Robert  Browning, 
Philip  Bailey,  George  Macdoneld,  Emanuel  Dentach,  Lord 
Houghton,  Buskin,  Batman  Hunt,  M™"1,  Tennyson,  and 
Carlyle,  and  conducted  an  interesting  correspondence  with 
Charlotte  Bronte.  His  second  large  poem.  Soldo;  written 
partly  at  Coxhorae.  partly  among  the  Alps,  and  finished  at 
Amberley  Hall,  appeared  in  18114.  The  three  following 
years  were  spent  in  Scotland — the  winter*  in  Edinburgh, 
the  anmmers  in  tha  Highlands.  Here  he  endeared  himself 
to  an  entirely  new  circle,  including  Dr  John  Brown,  Dr 
Henna,  Hugh  Miller,  Sir  -Noel  Alton,  Sir  James  T. 
Simpson,  and  Professor  and  Mrs  Blackie.  Perhaps 
bis  dearest  friend  at  this  time  was  Alexander  Smith,  ' 
company  with  whom  he  published,  in  1865,  a  nnml 
of  sonnets  on  tha  Crimean  War,  which  were  followed  by  a 
Toloma  on  England  in  Tima  if  War.  The  delivery  of  an 
elaborate  lecture  on  the  "  Nature  of  Poetry  ■  to  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  in  .April  1807, 
seriously  injured  Dobell'a  chest.  Accordingly  ha  spent  the 
winters  of  the  four  following  years  in  tha  Isle  of  Wight 
and,  after  1662,  the  winter  generally  found  him  on  th 
Continent,  the  summer  in  Gloucestershire.  On  one  occo 
sion,  while  near  Naples,  he  fell  through  a  thin  cms. 
of  earth  into  tome  underground  works,  to  a  depth  of  about 


13  feet  But  accident  proved  iajnrions  to  his  health ;  and; 
in  I860,  a  mars,  which  he  wu  trying  to  break,  fell  and 
rolled  over  with  him.  After  this  ha  was,  more  or  lets,  an 
invalid,  and  lived  in  Gloucestershire,  preserving  his  admi- 
ration for  natural  beauty,  hie  keen  interest  in  public  affairs, 
his  tunny  sweetness  of  temper,  tad  deep  religions  feeling, 
till  hi*  death  in  1874. 

A*  a  poet  Dobell  belong*  to  the  "  spasmodic  school,"  as 
it  was  happily  named  by  Professor  Aytoun,  who  parodied 
ita  style.in  Firmilim.  The  epithet,  however,  was  first 
applied  by  Carlyle  to  Byron.  The  school  includes  the  Rev. 
George  Gilfillan,  Philip  James  Bailey,  Stnpyan  Bigg, 
Dobell,  Alexander  Smith,  and,  according  to  soma  critics, 
Gerald  Masasy.  It  is  characterized  by  an  under-current 
of . discontent  with  the  mystery  of  existence,  by  vain  effort, 
unrewarded  struggle,  sceptical  unrest,  and  an  uneasy  strain- 
ing after  some  incomprehensible  end.  It  thus  faithfully 
reflect*  a  prevalent  phase  of  19th  century  thought,  and  con- 
sequently it  a  perfectly  legitimate  exercise  of  the  muse. 
Poetry  of  this  kind  it  marked  by  an  excess  of  metaphor, 
which  darken*  rather  than  illustrates,  and  a  general  extra- 
vagance of  language.  '  On  the  other  hand,  it  manifests  a 
freshnna*  and  originality,  and  a  rich  natural  beauty,  not 
often  found  in  more  conventional  writings.  In  this  school 
Dobell  shares  with  Bailey  the  foremost  place;  and  his  genius 
received  early  recognition  from  the  Bev.  George  Qiliillan. 
He  ia  possessed  by  hie  ideal  of  what  a  poet  ought  to  bo. 
An  intensely  earnest  spirit  pervade*  til  hi*  work* ;  and, 
like  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  he  ha*  no  humour.  We 
sometime*  meet,  in  his  writings,  conceit*  and  obscurities 
which  remind  us  of  Cowley  ana  Donne  ;  and  still  ofteuer 
hi*  intellectual  subtlety,  gorgeous  imagery,  and  exquisite 
lyric*  recall  Shelley.  las  Roman,  a  poem  dedicated  to  tha 
interest*  of  political  liberty  in  Italy,  is  marked  by  pathos, 
energy,  and  passionate  love  of  freedom ;  and  its  clear  vivid 
style  enchains  the  reader  throughout.  His  treatment  of 
the  Colosseum  has  been  compared,  not  unfavourably,  with 
Byron's.  The  faults  of  the  work  arise  almost  entirely  from 
the  author's  embarrassment  in  dealing  with  his  own  riches. 
The  drama,  too,  ia  overlaid  with  monologue,  which  is 
carried  to  such  a  dreary  excess  in  Balder — a  poem  so 
intensely  subjective  aa  to  fail  utterly  in  human  interest. 
The  gloomy  egotism  of  the  moody  hero  wearies  most 
readers,  but  is  relieved,  from  time  to  time,  by  soma  of  the 
finest  descriptions  of  nature  in  English  poetry,  by  Amy'* 
exquisitely  touching  songs,  and  by  grander  passages  than 
any  to  be  found  in  The  Roman.  There  it  a  distinct  falling 
off,  however,  in  purity  of  style.  The  purpose  of  Balder 
haa  been  strangely  misunderstood  by  many  critics  ;  and 
some  have  actually  identified  the  hero  with  the  author. 
The  object  of  the  book  it  to  show  the  evil  moral  effects  of 
egotism  and  •  lust  for  power  on  a  man  of  genius.  The  pun- 
njUCfiChamonniUunaurpassedevenbyColeridge.  Balder, 
still  more  than  hi*  other  poems,  manifests  DobaU't  wealth  of 
thought,  **  well  a*  tha  prodigal  richness  of  his  imagery. 

Rutland  s*>  Tim*  of  War  is  the  most  pleasing  of  Dobell's 
works,  and  allows  his  lyrical  impulse  fntl  scope.  Tha  book 
is  stssped  in  passion,  and  gives  faithful  and  poetical, 
because  thoroughly  simpler  expression  to  the  feelings  of 
many  English  hearts  at  the  time.  In  all  Dobell's  poem*  n 
great  fondness  for  alliteration  i*  observable. 

His  chief  prose  writings  have  been  collected  and  edited 
with  an  introductory  note  by  Professor  Nichol  [ThotigMe 
M  -Art,  PhRoeophy,  and  Religion.  London  :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.,  1678.)  Ths  lecture  on  the  "  Nature  of  Poetry  " 
is  an  elaborate  disquisition,  in  which  a  perfect  poem  i* 
defined  a*  "  ths  perfect  expression  of  a  perfect  human 
mind."  In  hi*  pamphlet  on  Reform,  h*  m«inbiiii«  "  that 
■  just  national  representation  ia  such  as  represents  ths 
nation  at  it*  efficient  durable  best*    In  hie  memoranda  for 
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a  projected  play,  the  character  of  the  cardinal  is  finely  con- 
trived.    He  i*  to  have  "  no  element  not  common  to  all 


the  things  done  are  not  those  which  men  do  rarely,  hut  the 
common  acta  of  men  done  in  a  rare  spirit"  Dobell'e  proas 
writings  are  studded  with  such  suggestive  sentences  aa  we 
hare  quoted.  The  lingular  truth  ot  his  observations  of 
nature  ia  well  seen  in  his  description  of  the  "  Symptoms  ot 
the  Dissolution  of  Night  "  (Thoaghtt,  p.  83.)  His  prose 
style  lacks  simplicity,  both  in  the  individual  words  used 
and  in  the  structure  of  the  sentences.  The  classical  element 
in  much  too  prominent  in  his  vocabulary  In  his  religions 
views,  Dobetl  was  a  Christian  of  the  Broad  Church  type. 
Socially  he  was  one  of  the  moat  amiable  and  true-hearted 
of  men.  He  will  long  be  remembered  a*  an  admirable 
aong-writer,  .a  suggestive  and  original  thinker,  and 
ardent  lover  of  political  liberty.  The  standard  edition  of 
his  poems  is  edited  by  Professor  Nichot  of  Glasgow 
University,  who  baa  prefixed  to  the  work  a  beautif ully 
written  life.  (t.  gi.) 

DOBELN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Leipsic, 
and  35  miles  to  the  southeast  of  that  town,  standing  partly 
on  an  island  formed  by  the  Mulda,  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  corn  trade.  The  manufactures  are  cloth, 
cordwain  and  other  leather,  shoes,  hats,  baits  lacquered 
tin  ware,  agricultural  and  weighing  machines,  and  cigars. 
Population,  10,969  in  1875. 

DOBEEUN,  or  Dobbsmw,  a  market  town  of  Northern 
Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
about  two  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  aeren 
west  of  Bostock.  Besides  the  ruins  of  a  Cistercian  abbey 
founded  by  Pribislav  IL  in  1173,  and  secularized  in  1553, 
it  possesses  a  chnrch  of  the  14th  century,  which  ranks  as 
one  of  the  finest  in  Northern  Germany,  a  grand-ducal 
palace,  a  theatre,  an  exchange,  and  a  concert-room.  In 
1793  Duke  Frederick  Francis  canted  the  first,  seaside 
watering-place  in  Germany  to  be  established  on  the  neigh- 
bouring coast,  at  the  spot  where  the  Heiugor  Damm,  a 
great  hank  of  rocks  about  1000  feet  broad  and  15  feet 
high,  stretches  out  into  the  sea  and  forms  an  exci 
bathing  ground.  Though  no  longer  so  popular  as  i 
early  part  of  the  century,  it  is  still  frequented.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  three  mineral  spri 
were  discovered  in  1829-  one  sulphurous,  a  second  sal 
and  the  third  chalybeate.     Population  in  1875,  3866. 

DOBB.ENTE1,  Gam*  (U,  Gajdhkl)  (1786-1851}, 
Hungarian  philologist  and  antiquary,  was  born 
Negyazollos  in  1786.  Ho  completed  his  studies  at 
nniversitiM  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic,  and  was  afterwards 
engaged  as  a  tutor  in  Transylvania.  At  this  period  be 
originated  and  edited  the  Erdelyi  Murium,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  important  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  Magyar  language  and  literature,  soon  failed  for  want  of 
support.  In  1820  Dobrentei  settled  at  Pestb,  and  there 
he  spent  the  rest  "of  his  life.  He  held  various  official  posts, 
but  continued  zealously  to  pursue  the  studies  for  which  he 
had  early  shown  a  strong  preference  His  great  work  is 
the  Ancient  Monument*  of  the  Magyar  Language  (Begi 
Magyar  fcyclvemliktk),  the  editing  of  which  was  intrusted 
to  bun  by  the  Hungarian  Academy.  The  first  volume 
was  published  b  1838  and  the  fifth  was  in  course  J 
preparation  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Dobrentai  was 
of  the  twenty-two  scholars  appointed  in  1835  to  plan  and 
organise,  under  the  presidency  of  Count  TeJeki,  the 
Hungarian  Academy.  In  addition  to  his  great  work  he 
wrote  many  valuable  papers  on  historical  and  philological 
subjects,  and  many  biographical  notices  of  eminent 
Hungarians.  These  appeared  in  the  Hungarian  translation 
of  Brockhatu's  Convertatioat-I^xiion.     He  translated  into 


Hungarian  Maebetk  and  other  plays  of  Shakespeare,  several 
of  Schiller's  tragedies,  and  Holiora'a  Avars,  and  wrota 
several  original  poems.  His  article  on  "  Magyar  Litera- 
ture "  in  the  Otnntrtatioiu-Laiio*  waa  translated  into 
English.  Dobrontei  doss  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
part  in  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848.  He  died  at 
his  country  house,  near  Pestb,  March  28, 1851. 

DOBRIZHOFFER,  Maetei  (1717-1791),  a  Roman 
Catholic  missionary,  whose  fame  ia  preserved  by  the 
historical  interest  and  the  literary  character  of  his  narrative. 
Born  at  Grass,  in  Styria,  he  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1736,  and  in  1749  proceeded  to  Paraguay,  where  for 
eighteen  years,  fint  among  the  Guaranis,  and  Utterly 
among  the  Abiponea,  he  continued  with  steadfast  devotion 
and  easy  cheerfulness  to  discharge  the  difficult  and  burdens 


Vienna,  obtained  the  patronage,  or  rather  the  friendship,  of 
Maria  Theresa,  survived  the  extinction  of  his  order,  com- 
posed the  history  of  his  mission,  and  died  on  July  17, 
1791.  His  history  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1T84,  in  the 
author's  own  Latin,  and  in  a  German  translation  by 
Professor  Krai]  of  the  university  of  Pasta.  Of  the  contents 
of  the  work  some  idea  may  be  obtained  from  its  extended 
title : — Hutoria  dt  Abipaxibiu,  Eqyettri  PeSieotagne 
Paraqaarim  J/atiinu,  Ibatpletata  Copioeit  Barbararua 
Gentium  Urbuut,  Fluminum,  Frranim,  ■Amphibiorum, 
InttetOTUm,  Serpaitnm  pracipiunan,  Piteitm,  Avium, 
Arbenm,  PUmtartm  aliannigut  rjutdem  Proumeioj  Pro- 
privatum  Obiervaivm.ibuL  The  "lively  singularity " 
and  garrulous  qaaintness  of  the  style  coudd  only  be  dis- 
played by  lengthened  quotation.  In  1823  there  appeared 
in  London  au  anonymous  (cot  altogether  complete)  transla- 
tion, which  has  not  unfrequently  besn  ascribed  to  Southsy, 


one  of  her  brothers.  To  the  youthful  translator 
a  delicate  compliment  was  paid  by  Bouthey  in  the  third 
canto  of  his  Tale  of  Paraguay,  the  story  of  which  waa 
derived  from  the  pages  of  Dobrishofler's  narrative  : — 


DOBROWSKY,  Joseph  (1763-1829),  one  of  the 
earliest  and  greatest  of  Slavonic  philologers,  was  born  of 
Bohemian  parentage  at  Gjermet,  near  Itasb,  in  Hungary. 
He  received  bis  first  education  in  the  German  school  at 
Bischofteinits,  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Bohemian 
at  the  Deutschbrod  gymnasium,  studied  for  some  time 
under  the  Jesuits  at  Elattan,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
university  of  Prague.  In  1773  he  was  admitted  among  the 
Jesuits  at  Brunn  ;  but  on  the  dissolution  of  the  order  in 
1773  he  returned  to  Prague  to  study  theology.  After 
holding  for  some  time  the  office  of  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Count  Noatits,  he  obtained  an  appointment  first  as  vice- 
rector,  and  then  as  rector,  in  the  general  seminary  at 
Hradisch ;  but  in  1790  be  lost  his  poet  through  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  seminaries  throughout  Austria,  and  returned  as 
a  guest  to  the  bouse  of  the  count.  In  1793  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Bohemian  Academy  of  Sciences  to  visit 
Stockholm,  Abo,  Petersburg,  and  Moscow  in  search  of  the 
manuscripts  which  had  been  scattered  by  the  Thirty  Tears' 
War ;  and  on  his  return  he  accompanied  Count  Noatitx  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  Hia  reason  began  to  give  way  in 
1795,  and  in  1801  he  bad  to  be  confined  in  a  lunatic 
asylum ;  but  by  1803  be  had  completely  recovered.  The 
rest  of  his  life  waa  mainly  spent  either  in  Prague  or  at  the 
country-seats  of  bis  friends  Counts  Nostits  and  Csernin  j 
bat  bis  death  took  place  at  Bruno,  whither  be  had  gone  in 
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make  investigations  in  the  library.     While  hi* 
a  chiefly  on  hie  philnlogieoJ  labours,  bi* 


studies  an  not  without  value-in  tli*  history  of  lb*  sbmiob. 
The  following  ii  s  list  of  hie  mere  important  work* ;  and  it 
will  be  observed  that,  dealing,  a*  they  do,  with  Slavonic) 
subject*,  they  an  all  composed  iu  Latin  or  German  : — 

n«u  imiimW  A  JTeraf,  ™ij»  *wtofn*rtl, 
al  for  Bobtmlu  and  Moririin  Literate*,  1780  - 


1TST  ;  /Snifter*  Ana  Jalawaawiaw,  I  vols.  17*1  ■  Omto&t, 
■V  torn.  Aiwai  md  tin  Xttnsftv,  1TM ;  Dto  fHidfmJmt 
itr  Jaw.  Spradu,  17M  :  *  DmmJ,  Mm.  WtrUrhu*  compiled 
ik  coiutmati™  with  Idsebsn,  Facamsyer,  and  Hanks,  1  Mt-UU  t 

JM— wf  flan  Tinman* *oA  MdkUn  w*d   rn tifaafwia. 

1801 ;  ObwUKoa,  1807  :  LJrMmmm  iw  Urn.  Am**,  1*0"  i 
haWatfamal  WajataitaaiiaiJfaaiaWaaW*  MM  I  amlntrf  <■>  iha 
■Ifeawtkw  AatafafOn  aV  alata.  friaaWil,  181*:  aseaaaaha 
ariTn^ii.ki^UIMIv,  1811;  aad  a  attM  aditka  of 
Jordaua,  A  Mm  GWfc&  larPirnrsJft*  awM***  aVawaaw  atnarta*. 
8s*  Fskcky, ,/.  DttHmmtiZmmrndfUitm  WtHm\  Mat 

DOBEUDJA,  or  Domtnau,  in  Bulgarian  Dobritch, 
la  the  district  lying  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  lower 
ranches  of  the  Danube,  by  which  it.  «  separated  from 
Boumania.  The  southern  part  of  in  area,  of  MOO  square 
milea  ia  occupied  by  an  irregular  ateppe  stretching  north 
from  the  Balkan  range ;  whiw  the  northern  belong*  to  the 
alluvial  tract  produced  by  the  action  of  the  river.  The 
lot  aliment  in  ita  heterogeneous  population,  which 
id  at  180,000,  oooaiate  of  the  Tatan,  whoaa  nnm- 


r  laaa  exclusively  their  aepante 
principal  place*  in  the  Dobrudj*  an  Raaeove,  Hireova, 
Matcbin,  Iaakcha,  and  Tnlch*  on  the  Danube;  Bebadegh 
toward*  the  north,  which  waa  formerly  regarded  aa  the 
chief  town  of  the  diatriet;  Knttendji,  Muigalia,  and 
Beltchik  on  the  coast;  Banudjik towarda  the  aonth  and 
noma  distance  inland ;  and,  Anally,  the  new  Tatar  city  of 
Medjidie,  which  haa  sprung  no  ainea  1860  on  the  railway 
between  Tchemavod*  and  Kuetendji.  The  strategical 
importance  of  the  Dobrudj*  waa  recognised  by  the 
Romans,  who  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  built  a  line  of  fortifica- 
tion! from  the  river  near  Reasov*  to  the  coast  near 
Knsteudji  ;  and  in 


taring  the 
Bee  Patera, 


1838,  1854,  and  1877.     See 

nfi,  a  town  of  Northern  Hungary, 
it  of  OomSr,  on  the  Dobeme.     In  the  vicinity 
ea  of  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  and  mercury.     Population, 
OflOB  in  1899. 

DOB30N,  WlLUllf  (1610-1646),  an  English  portrait 


in  the  ei 


Theeonwee 
a  Peak,  a  atationer  and 
ptetnn  dealer  u.ilolbom  Bridge;  and  while  in  hia 
employment  ha  began  to  copy  the  picturee  of  Titian  and 
Vandyek,  whose  manner  he  ever  after  retained.  He  alao 
took  portraits  from  lile  under  the  advice  and  inntroction  of 
Frenci*  Clayn,  a  German  artist  of  considerable  repute. 
Tandyek,  happening  to  paaa  a  shop  in  Snow  Hill  when 
one  of  Dobson's  picture*  waa  exposed,  aonght  ont  the  artist, 
and  presented  him  to  Charles  L,  who  took  Dofaaon  under 
Ms  protection,  and  not  only  ***  to  him  aereral  time*  for 
hi*  own  portrait,  but  earned  the  prince  of  Wales,  Prince 
Rupert,  and  many  others,  to  do  the  seme.  The  king  had 
a  high  opinion  of  hiar  '*        l ''"'  * " '  "" 


id  appointed  hi 
c.    After  the 


artistic  ability,  styled  him  the  English 
ted  him  sergeant  painter  on  the  death 


He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-sit  Excellent  example! 
of  Dobson's  portraits  are  to  be  seen  at  Blenheim,  Chats 
worth,  and  several  other  country  seats  throughout  England. 
The  bead  in  the  Decollation  of  St  John  the  Baptist  at 
Wilton  ia  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Prince  Rupert. 

DOCEIM  (from  Sowo-,  to  appear),  a  name  applied  to 
oae  heretics  in  the  early  Christian  church  who  held  that 
Christy  during  hia  Ufa,  bad  not  a  real  or  natural,  but  only 
an  apparent  or  phantom  body.  Other  explanations  of  the 
U*wi*,  or  appearance,  have,  however,  been  suggested,  and 
i  n  the  absence  of  any  statement  by  those  who  first  used  the 
word  of  the  ground*  on  which  they  did  ao,  it  ia  impassible 
to  determine  between  them  with  certainty.  The  name 
Dooetse  i*  need  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  as  the  designation 
of  a  distinct  aect,  of  which  be  aay*  that  Julius  Oaaaianua 
'"    *       '    '.     Denature,  however,  undoubtedly  existed 

_ of  Oaawhnmai     The  origin  of  the  heresy  i* 

to  be  aonght  in  tin  Greek,  Alexandrine,  and  Oriental  philo- 
sophising shoot  the  imperfection  or  rather  the  essentia] 
impurity  of  matter.  Trace*  of  a  Jewish  Docotiim  an  to 
be  found  in  Philo;  and  in  the  Christian  form  it  ia  generally 
anppoaed  to  be  combated  in  the  writings  of  John,  and  mon 
formally  in  the  eplatlaa  of  Ignatius.  It  differed  much  in 
"'      to  the  points   of  view  adopted 


by  the    durerent  author*.      , 
IdeoioLeena  it  existed  in  its  n 


of  bis  human  Ufa,  bnJndlng  the  crucifixion,  i 
apparent.  They  denied,  accordingly,  the  nature 
the  ascent  into  heaven.  To  this  claae  belonged  Doaitheus, 
Saturninns,  Oerdo,  Marcion,  and  their  followers,  the 
nrhitTM,  MMmWmWUM,  and  others.  The  other,  or  milder 
acnool  of  Docetas,  attributed  to  Chriat  an  ethereal  and 
heavenly  instead  of  a  truly  human  body.  Amongst  tbeeo 
wen  Valentino*,  Berdesenoa,  Basilides  TaHanua,  and  their 
followers.  They  varied  considerably  in  their  estimation  of 
the  share  which  this  body  had  in  the  real  actions  and 


of  the 
pervades  their  controvenue*  with 
the  Honophyeitee.  Docetia  tendencies  have  also  been 
developed  in  later  perioda  of  the  church'*  history,  as  for 
example  by  the  r\iscillianists  and  the  Bogomiles,  end  also 
since  the  Reformation  by  Jacob  Boehme,  Menno  Simonis, 
and  a  small  fraction  of  the  Anabaptist*  Dooetiam  apringa 
from  the  s»me  root*  aa  Gnosticism,  and  the  Gnostic* 
generally  held  Dooetic  view*.  Accordingly,  for  a  fuller 
account  of  the  principle*  out  of  which  DocetJem  arose,  .and 
of  the  various  modnloation*  It  assumed,  die  reader  is 
referred  to  tbe  article  Ghomhoisk.  See  alao  the  articles 
on  the  leading  Dooatm  mentioned  above. 
DOCK,  the  name  applied  to  the  plant*  constituting  the 
'  tlia  gsoiw  JhnK*r,  snd  nRtnrttl  order 


Pohwonacsi*.  The  leaves  of  the  dock*  are  pinnate-veined, 
end  ere  naver  sagittate  or  hastate  ;  the  flowers,  which  an 
arranged  in  two  to  five  row*,  in  alternate  fasciclae  ainular 
to  whorls,  an  generally  perfect,  and  have  three  free  style*, 
mnltrad  stigmas,  six  stanuuuvand  the  three  inner  perianth- 
eegmente  or  petala  in  aome  case*  tnbercled ;  tbe  frmtisi an 
■chen*  (*ee  vol  iv.  p.  160).  In  the  Common  or  Broad- 
leaved  Dock,  Buma  dtmrtfMn,  tr 
branching,  and  18  indies  to  3  feet ! 
leaves,  hearUhaped  at  the  baae,  si 

tbe  ether  leave*  are  mon  pointed,  i 

The  whorls  an  many-flowered,  close  to  the  item,  and 
mostly  leafless.  Thi  root  ia  many-headed,  black  externally, 
{ and  yellow  within.    The  flowers  appeal  from  Juno  to 


branching,  and  18  indies  to  3  feet  high,  with  large  radical 
'   ives,  hearUhaped  at  the  base,  and  toon  or  leas  blunt ; 

a  other  leave*  are  mon  pointed,  and  have  shorter  at 
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August  In  autumn  'the  whole  plant  may  become  of  ft 
bright  red  colour.  It  ii  a  troublesome  weed,  common  by 
roadside*  and  in  Eald*,  pastures,  and  waste  plants  thmngfa- 
out  Kurope.  An  infusion  of  its  root  lias  been  mod  u  m 
remedy  for  ichthyosis ;  In  large  quantitiee  it  acta  aa  a 
purgative.  The  powdered  root  U  aomstlmai  amployed  aa 
a  dentifrice.  Tha  Great  Water  Dock,  S.  Hyarttafvtkvm, 
believed  to  be  the  Jlsroo  britanniea  of  Fliny  (Bat.  SiA,  xxv. 
6),  is  a  tall-growiog  species. ;  ita  root  ii  need  Mao  antiscor- 
butic. Tim  root  of  the  Ouried  Dock,  i?.  crispus,  affords  an 
ointment  and  deooction  reputed  tobecureefuracsbiaB;  and 
the  seeds  of  the  one  specie*  hare  been  found  efficacious  in 
dysentery.  Other  British  species  are  the  Sharp  Dock,  3. 
amglomarOa,  the  root  of  which  haa  been  employed  in 
dyeing;  the  Bloody-veined  Dock,  or  Bloodwort,  B. 
aanptinem;  the  Yellow   Marsh  Dock,  &        ' 


Fiddle  Dock,  S.  putckn- ;  the  Golden  Dock,"/!,  auritawt, 
the  GrainUaa  Curled  Dock,  B.  dcnettictu  (- 


r  Dock,  B.  . 

sped**,  B.  alpinui,  or  "  Honk's  Rhubarb,"  was  early  cnl- 
ttvated  in  Gnat  Britain,  and  was  accounted  an  excellent 
remedy  for  ague. 
pOOK.    BmHubotji*. 

.DOCgYABDR  Previonsly  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
ViiL,  the  Hogs  of  England  had  neither  naval  arssnsls  nor 
dockyards,  nor  any  regular  establishment  of  civil  or  naval 
officers  to  provide  ships  of  war,  or  to  man  them ;  they 
had  admirals,  however,  possessing  a  high  juriadiction  and 
vary  great  power  (see  the  article  Adidkil).  There  are 
strong  evidences  of  the  existence  of  dockyarda,  or  of 
something  answering  thereto,  at  very  early  dates,  at  Bye, 
ShoreluuH,  and  Wincbelsea.  In  November  1343  the 
sheriff  of  Sussex  waa  ordered  to  enlarge  the  noose  at  Bye 
in  which  the  king's  galleys  were  kept,  eo  that  it  might 
contain  seven  galleys.  In  123B  the  keepers  of  tome  of  tha 
king's  galleys  were  directed  to  oaiue  those  Tessela  to  bo 
breamed,  and  •  honae  to  be  built  at  Wincheleea  for  their 
safe  custody.  In  1264  the  bailifts  of  Winehelaea  and  Bye 
ware  ordered  to  repair  the  building*  in  which  the  king's 
galleya  were  kept  at  Bye.  At  Portsmouth  and  at 
Southampton  there  seem  to  have  been  at  all  times  depflt* 
both  for  ships  and  stores,  though  there  was  no  regular 
dockyard  at  Portsmouth  till  tha  reign  of  Henry  71117  It 
would-  appear,  from  a  very  curious  poem  in  Hakluyfa 
Cotiection,  eaUed  TKt  Palirit  of  Keeping  lis  Sea,  that  Henry 
T.  had  ship*,  officers,  and  men  exclusively 


called  upon,  to  f  Ornish  on  any  emergency.'  1  By  this  poem 
it  also  appears  that  Little  Hampton,  unfit  a*  it  sow  is,  waa 
the  port  at  which  Henry  built 

his  great  Dromitmt 
WUA  earned  other  gnat  shlppM  of  tha  comnuna. 
Tbo  "  dromion,"  "  dromon,*  or  "  dromedary*  waa  a 
large  war  ship,  the  prototype  of  which  was  furnished  by 
the  Saracens.  Bogerde  Hoveden,  Richard  of  Devir.es,  and 
Peter  de  Longtoft  celebrate  the  struggle  which  Richard  I, 
in  the  "  Trench  tha  Her,"  on  his  way  to  Palestine,  had 
with  a  Lugo  dromon, — "  a  marvellous  ship  t  a  ship  than 
which,  except  Noah's  ship,  none  greater  waa  over  read  of." 
This  vessel  had  three  masts,  was  very  high  out  of  the 
water,  and  is  said  to  have  had  1600  men  on  board.  It 
required  the  united  force  of  the  Hug's  galleys,  and  an 
obstinate  fight,  to  capture  the  dromon. 

The  foundation  of  a  regular  navy,  by  die  establishment 
of  dockyards,  and  the  formation  of  a  board,  consisting  of 
nnent  of  its  affairs, 

.  .the  first  dockyard 

i5  his  reign  was  that  of  Woolwich.     Those  of 
Deptford,  Chatham,  and  Sheerneat  followed 


...  was  founded  by  William  St 
Pembroke  waa  established  in  1814,  a  amah  yard  having 
previously  existed  at  MQford, 

From  tha  first  establiehrnent  of  the  dockyarda  to  the 
present  tiwi  moat  of  them  hare  gradually  been  enlarged 
and  improved  by  a  succession  of  expedients  and  nuAo 
shifts,  which  answered  the  purposes  of  the  moment ;  but 
the  best  of  them  have  not  possessed  those  convenience*  and 
advantages  which  might  be  obtained  from  a  dockyard 
systematically  laid  cot  on  a  uniform  and  consistent  plan, 
with  its  wharfs,  basins,  docks,  slips,  msgaxlnos,  and  work- 
shops arranged  according  to  certain  fixed  principles,  cal- 

Neither  at  the  time  when  our  dockyarda  were  first  estab- 
lished,1 nor  at  any  subsequent  period«,of  their  enlargement, 
oould  it  have  been  foreseen  what  incalculable  advantages 
would  one  day  be  derived  from  tha  substitution  of  machinery 
for  human  labour;  and  without  a  reference  to  thia  vaat  inv 
prominent  In  all  mechanical  operation*,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  any  provision  would  be  nude  for  ita  future 
introduction;  on  the  contrary,  the  docks  and  slips,  tha 
workshop*  and  storehouses,  were  tncceaaivaly  built  at 
random,  and  placed  wherever  a  vacant  apace  would  moat 
conveniently  admit  them,  and  in  such  *  manner  as  in  moat 
cases  to  randsr  the  subsequent  introduction  of  machinery 
and  railways,  and-those  various  contrivance*  found  in  largo 
private  manufacturing  establishments,  quite  impossible, 
even  in  the  most  commodious  of  Her  Majesty's  dockyard*. 

From  a  brief  description  of  the  royal  dockyards  as  they 
now  stand  a  general  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  several 
eapacittBs,  advantages,  and  defects.  Taking  them  in  anc- 
oession,  scoerding  to  their  vicinity  to  the  capital,  (he  first  is 

DwTvObd. — Deptford  dockyard  was  first  established 
about  the  year  1619,  and  continued  to  be  a  buildmg  yard, 
a*  well  as  a  huge  depot  for  naval  stores,  until  1869,  when 
it  was  closed  as  a  buildmg  yard  in  pursuance  of  a  recom- 
mendation of  a  committee  of  the  Howe  of  Commons,  which 
reported  in  186*.  The  increasing  size  of  ships  of  war 
rendered  the  yard  unsuitable  for  any  but  the  smaller  types 
of  vessels,  while  tha  continuous  deposits  of  river  mud,  not 
only  along  the  frontage  but  also  in  the  docks  and  basins, 
rendered  it  a  costly  and  decreasingly  valuable .  place  of 
construction.  It  had  an  interesting  history.  Not  only 
wen  some  of  the  most  celebrated  ships  of  toe  navy  built 
there,  but  during  tha  Great  Plague  tha  office  of  the 
Admiralty  waa  removed  thither  from  Seething  Lane.  Peter 
the  Great  worked  in  the  yard  as  a  shipwright,  dwelling  the 
while  at  Sayea  Court,  the  residence  of  Evelyn,  the  author  of 
Syltia  and  of  the  diary  not  less  famous  than  Pepys's. 
Evelyn  was  the  grantee  of  some  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  dockyard  stood,  for  no  other  consideration  than  that 
there  should  always  be  a  keel  laid  down  in  the  yard.  Queen 
Elisabeth's  Admiralty  officials  were  at  one  time  resident 
at  Deptford ;  and  thither  went  the  qneen  in  1680  to  confer 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  to  dine 
with  him  on  board  the  ship  In  which  ha  had  circum- 
navigated tha  world. 

Though  closed  as  a  bunding  yard  In  1869,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  part  of  the  establishment,  with  suitable  store- 
houses, was  retained  aa  a  depot  for  naval  stores,  and  as  tha 
one  place  from  which  shipments  of  stores  to  naval  depots 
abroad  should  be  made.  Of  tha  residue,  part  was  sold  to 
Mr  Evelyn,  who  mads  the  purchased  part  into  a  recreation , 
ground  for  the  Deptford  people,  end  gave  it  to  them.  Tha ; 
rest  was  sold  for  a  metropolitan  meat  market  to  the 
Corporation  of  London.  When  intact  the  front  or  wharf 
wall  of  this  dockyard,  facing  the  Thames,  was  about  1700 
feet  in  length,  and  the  mean  breadth  of  the  yard  660  feet ; 
the  superficial  content  about  30  acre*.    It  had  three  slip* 
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for  ahipa  of  the  line  on  the  face  next' the  river;  and  two 
f oi  smaller  xnili,  width  launched  into  m  bun  or  wet 
dock,  360  bj  330  feet  Tbare  were  alio  three  dry  dock*,-— 
one  of  thorn  a  double  dock,  communicating  -with  the 
TliTn—  >nil  the  other  a  wwrlW  one,  opening  into  the 
basin.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  this  yard,  in  tine 
of  war.waaabout  1600,  of  whom  one-half  were  ehipwrighta 

d  artificers,  end  the  other  half  labourere.  There  were, 
•  -  ■    inn  of  i  hone*  etch,  to  ding  timber 

n  ncavy  Korea. 

llieprorimitTof  Deptford  yard  to  the  capital  is  of  great 

lportence,  in  the  convenience  it  affords  for  receiving  from 


and  ertific 
besides,  1 


the  general  maguine  of  atoraa  and  necessaries  for  the  fleet, 
whence  they  an  ehipped  off,  as  occasion  requite*,  to  the 
home  yard*,  the  outports,  and  the  foreign  stations,  in 
atore-ahips,  transport*.  Boasting  sloop*,  lighter*,  and 
lannche*,  according  to  the  distance  they  have  to  be  seat 

The  management  of  Deptford  naval  ator*  yard  it  now 

merged  in  that  of  the  victualling  yard,  n  moat  oompleto 

t  of  it*  kind.     Till   1669  thia 


•tors  receiver,  an  accountant,  en  inspector  of  store*,  and 
their  respective  ulcJta,  conducted  the  adminietretive  duties 
of  the  place.      In   1869   the    Board  of   Admiralty,   in 

oommitte*,  lihelhmtd  era*  office*  of  «*p^*i"  superintendent 
nnd  *f*"**^  attendant,  and  plaeed  the  irfmHithrnimt  nndW 
th*  civilian  management  of  the  storekeeper.  The  naval 
euperin  tender,  ts  were  appointed  fat  Ave  years,  and  after 
that  time  were  withdrawn  to  make  way  for  othsri.  Th» 
srrperin  tending  etorekeeper  it  appointed  a*  a  perroariant 
uttear,  and  under  Mm  experience  ii  ratrtmwttratd  and 
applied  in  all  themanniaetoriea  and  other  bntinaaa  depart- 
ment* of  the  jard.  The  mannfactnr**  conducted  by  and 
for  th*  Government  at  Deptford  eorapria*  biscuit  makisg  on 

yardaat  Gosport  and  Plymouth,  biscuit  enough  for  the  whole 
navy,  and  alto  chocolate  — **^"*p  mustard  —"^-g  flour 
grinding,  and  the  operation*  of  a  large  cooperage.  Moat 
of  the  salt  beef  required  for  the  navy  it  salted  ud  pal  up 
then.  Daptford  may  be  called  th*  heart  of  the  victoelling 
tenia  Tram  it*  atone  are  shipped  th*  whole  of  the  oon- 
eignmant*  required  for  replenishment  of  depots  abroad,  a* 
well  ee  the  requirement*  of  the  other  two  victualling  yard* 
in  ^England,  except  that  at  tha  leet-named  the  *nrmh*e  of 
biscuits  and  floor  era  provided  on  the  spot  Th*  number 
uf  man  employed  at  Diptford  n*o***arily  variea.  During 
war  upward*  of  a  thousand  men  an  required.  Th*  *p*e* 
ocenpied  by  the  victualling  yard  it  about  19  acre*.  Therei* 
n  river  frontage  of  1700  feet,  and  Bantu  depth  of  1000  feat 

In  1877  there  are  employed  in  tha  naval  store  and 
victnallir^yardatDeptfojrd!t58rfl*nootl>ee«tabli»hn»*nt, 
and  SM  men  on  the  hired  list,  at  a  cost  of  £30,8*7. 

Woolwich  DooKTinp. — This  no  longer  exi*t*  a*  a  naval 
station.  Though  retaining  ita  nfjaa.  it  remaina  a*  a  depot 
in  the  hand*  of  the  War  Department,  for  who**  work  it* 
rivet  frontage  of  8680  fast,  and  ita  dock*  and  basins,  *fford 
excellent  acoomnwdetioo.  Woolwich  we*  tha  first  and 
moat  ancient  of  all  th*  dockyards,  having  bean  established 
in  tha  reign  of  Henry  TIL  From  it  havt  been  launched 
soma  of  the  finest  and  moat  celebrated  ship*  of  the  English 
navy.  In  1013  the  "  Harry  Grace  de  Dies. "  was  built, 
snd  in  1853  mu  aooideLUy  burnt,  there.  In  SMie  modern 
timet  tha  «  Nelson  "  and  tha  "  Ocaan  -  were  from  Woolwich, 
._,..,..         ■       ,  o|  th*  '■    '    ' 


fighsjot    ship,    the    "Trafalgar!*    "  Agamemnon,''    and 
-Boyal  Albert.'    Aa  an  f*t*Mj*hm*nt  lot  Ite  holding 


and  repair  of  ahip*,  especially  "team  ships,  Woolwich  wa* 
perhaps  the  complete.!  and  beet  fnmiahad  of  ell  the 
dockyard*.  It*  power  to  nrake  and  repair  engine*  and  all 
iron  work,  whether  of  ahip  or  fittings,  was  so  extensive  as 
to  enable  the  Government,  before  the  introduction  of  irun- 
elade,  to  be  nearly  independent  of  the  private  trade.  With 
occupation  for  1800  workman,  it  was  able  to  rely  upon  ita 
own  resource*  almost  exclusively.  It*  proximity  to  London 
gave  it  other  great  advantage*,  including  this,  that  tho 
Admiralty  wire  thereby  enabled  the  more  easily  to 
supervise  the  constructive  work  for  which  it*  architects 
were  reeponsibls.  But  for  th*  fatal  operation  of  two 
causes,  the  increased  and  increasing  depth  of  ship*  of  war, 
and  the  continuous  tilting  of  the  river  into  th*  dock*  and 
basins  of  the  yard,  Woolwich  would  probably  have  remained 
one  of  the  chief  dockyards.  Both  these  canoes,  however, 
operated,  lie  depth  of  th*  "  Nelson's  "  hold  hsd  to  be 
lessened  in  order  to  ensure  her  paaatnfj  Kritb  ;  and  it  was 
staled  in  tho  XighA  Report  •/  At  Select  Committee  m 
Kuim  (1818)  that  "  the  wharf  wall  at  Woolwich,  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  tide  on  the  foundation,  fa  in  a  falling 
state,  and  in  danger  of  being  swept  into  the  river,  it  being 
secured  only  in  a  temporary  manner ;  and  requires  to  be 
immediately  rebuilt  in  a  direction  that  will  preserve  it  from 
similar  injury  hereafter,  and  prevent,  in  a  great  degree, 
that  accumulation  of  mud  which  has,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  ten  yean,  occasioned  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
£139,692,  and  would  threaten  in  tune  to  render  the  yard 
ueelaaa."  Till  1B69,  however,  notwithstanding  the  recom- 
mendation* of  a  parliamentary  committee,  and  the  frequent 
urging*  of  member*  on  both  sides  of  the  Houae  of  Commons, 
Woolwich  yard  wa*  kept  open.  Then,  in  accordance  with 
a  policy  long  commended,  it  wa*  closed,  step*  were  taken 
to  dispose  of  tha  plant  and  material  that  remained,  and 
the  place  itself  wa*  handed  over,  with  ita  workshop*  and 
factories,  to  the  War  Department  in  1879. 

Woolwich  Diririon  «/  Royal  Marina.— About  the  same 
time  that  the  dockyard  was  broken  up,  the  division  of 


harfage  extending  10,000  feet, 
O  feat  mare.  The  superficial 
at  about  BOO  aero*.     The  old  - 


part  of  tha  yard 

n  which  ship*  are 


the  division*  at  Chatham  and  Plymouth, 

Cssthsx  DoCETABD. — Tbi*  dockyard,  founded  by 
Queen  Elisabeth,  though  not  on  the  present  rite,  i»  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  If  edway,  to  which  it  pro 
line  of  wharfage  extending  10,000  feet,  and  of  en 
meat  *S00  feet  n  ~ 

ha*  seven  bnflding-alipa  on  the  front,  from  which  ahipa  are 

of  tha  line,  anil  three  others  for  frigate*  ■ 
i  it  sli  In  the  aama  front  are  four  dry  docks  cc 
ing  with  tha  Hedway.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
yard  is  the  ropery,  1346  feet  in  length  and  47}  feet  in 
width)  in  which  are  employed  about  350  person*.  It  ie 
equal  to  the  manufacture  of  every  description  of  cordage 
required  for  the  naval  service,  including  the  largest  Hum 
cable.  The  hemp  houses,  SOS  feet  long  by  36  feet  wide, 
are  eqnal  to  the  etowege  of  1600  tons  of  hemp  and  3000 
haul*  of  yarn.  Next  to  these  are  the  slip*  and  docks,,  with 
tha  working-sheds  and  artificers'  shop*  close  in  th*  rear, 
an  «»i—ll«nt  emithery,  timber-berths,  anixninfl  sheds,  desl 
snd  iron  yard,  io.,  and  beyond  these,  on  tha  eastern 
extremity  of  tha  yard,  tha  officer*'  houae*  and  gardens. 
The  superintendent1 s  house  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  yard.  Ilia  lower  or  north-eastern  part  of  th*  old 
yard  is  occupied  by  matt-pond^  mast-houses  and  dipt, 
■tore-boat  houae*  and  slip*,  balhut  wharf,  timber-berth*,  and 

Before  tha  construction  of  the  extension  work*  in  1867- 
78,  there  was  no  wet  dock  or  basin  in  Chatharn-yard;  botth* 
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Medway,  flowing  Jong  it  in  a  flu*  sheet  of  water,  in  mom 
dame  answered  the  purpose  of  cue.  Owing  to  the 
■swfirwMM  of  the  water  and  the  crooked  navigation  from 
fjhsjasjn  round  Upnor  Point,  ship*  wen  obliged  to  take  in 
their  .water  and  baUaat  at  on*  place,  their  atone  and 
provisions  at  another,  their  gone,  powder,  and  ammunition 
at  a  third ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  ahip  was  usnally 
longer  in  getting  out  to  sea  from  Chatham  than  oven  from 
Deptford. 

The  necessity  of  improving  the  ■aonmnwdatinn  at 
Chatham  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  natv  many  year*  before  the 
opportunity  oame  for  efleoting  the  improvement*,  Fepva 
recordt  a  visit  to  Chatham  in  July  1S6S,  to  inspect 
the  eite  of  a  projected  wet  dock.  It  wm  estimated  to  coat 
410,000,  and  Pepys  remarked  that  "the  plaoe  indeed 
ii  likely  to  be  a  very  fit  place  whan  the  king  hath  money 
to  do  it  with."  In  affect,  however,  it  wa*  not  taken  in 
hand  by  the  king,  who  allowed  the  Dutch,  instead  of 
decks,  to  be  found  in  the  Medway.  It  wai  not  till 
1667  that  ground  wm  broken  for  the  extension  work* 
at  Chatham,  though  lb*  plm*  nasi  been  prepared  and 
certain  preparations  made  many  Tnonth*  before,  under 
the  anpervwon  of  Colonel  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  OJB. 
The  extension  work*  may  be  thus  described.  Throe  basto* 
give  access  from  Dillingham  Roach,  which  formerly  con- 
Mctad'tw  mainland  with  the  aalt  rntrrimt,  Theae  marshfe 
were  covered  with  water  every  spring  tide..  The  Govern- 
ment bought  ICO  acre*  of  them,  and  proceeded  to  re-make 
the  ground  which  forme  the  fits  of  the  new  dockyard 
workshops  and  tectorial.  The  three  basins  communicate 
with  each  other  by  caisson  I,  so  that  ships  of  the  largest 
dam  can  piss  from  the  bend  of  the  Modway  at  Uilh'ngham 
to  that  at  Upnor.  Upnor  Beach  entrance,  opposite  Upnor 
Castle,  is  SO  feet  wide,  the  others  are  84  feet.  Ths  flrat 
(Upnor)  basin  ia  the  repairing  basin,  which  has  an  area  of 
22  acres,  and  a  depth,  in  common  with  the  others,  of  33 
feet  at  epring,  and  30  feet  at  neap  tide*.  On  the.  sooth 
aide  of  this  basin,  and  opening  into  it,  sre  four  graving 
docks,  each  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  man  of  war. 
From  this  beaut  a  passage  about  178  feet  long  lead*  to  the 
"factory"  basin,  which  has  an  area  of  90  acres.  Con- 
tiguous to  it  sre  being  erected  the  engine  and  boiler 


warship  building.  Next  to  the  "  factory"  basin  is  the 
iittdag-ont  basin,  with  an  area  of  98  acres.  In  this  place 
ships  are  to  receive  their  sea  stores  and  be  got  reedy  for 
service.     Here,  too,  they  will  be  sMBsMfls*  end  paid  out 


largely  employed  in  the  work  of  excavation,  end  in  the 

manufacture  of  bricks,  whereof  20,000,000  *  year  were 
turned  oat,  at  small  coat,  on  the  spot  Tie  cost  of  these 
new  works  is  reckoned  at  about  £2,000,000. 

A  considerable  piece  of  new  ground  {about  3000  feat  in 
length  by  200  in  breadth)  wae  added  a  few  years  ago  to  the 
upper  pert  of  the  present  fn™^«~  dockyard,  on  v/hioh  Mr 
Brunei  erected  on*  of .  the  completes*  saw-mills  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  ie  supposed  to  be  equal  to  ths  power 
of  fifty  saw-pits  and  nearly  one  hundred  sawyers,  anil  is 
capable  of  supplying  the  dockyards  of  Chatham  and  rTh—r 
usee  with  aU  the  straight  *aw»  timber  that  they  can  require. 
But  the  great  advantage  of  the  plan  is  to  its  application  of 

timber,  by  which  the  labour  and  expense  of  a  great  number 
of  horses  are  saved,  and  the  obstruction  and  <—p«*i"»— <t» 
to  the  general  services  of  the  yard  avoided. 


Knee  the  introduction,  of  iron  as  the  material  for  ships 
holla,  Chatham  has  taken  a  more  prominent  place  amongst 
dockyards.  Most  of  the  iron  ships  unilt  in  the  royal  yards 
have  been  built  at  Chatham  and  Pembroke,  -  -tho  capabi- 
lities being  greater  at  Chatham,  where  the  "  Achilles," 
"Monarch,"  "  Olatton,*  "Bupert,"  " BaJssgh,"  "  Bellero- 
phou,"  "Sullen,"  "  Alexandra,'1  u Tsmeraire,"  and  many 
also  of  the  Mosquito  fleet  of  gunboats  were  built.  At 
Chatham  and  Deronpart  thowhole  of  the  cordage  required 
for  the  navy  is  manufactured ;  and,  sines  1869,  the  whole 
badness  of  remanulsotartog  copper  and  old  iron  for  the 
navy  has  been  concentrated  at  Chatham. 

The  first  division  of  royal  marines,  consisting  of ' 
twenty-eight  companies,  is  stationed  at  Chatham,  in  ex. 
ceQeDt  barracks,  situated  near  one  of  ths  extremities  of 
the  dockyard,  and  occupying  nine  acres  of  ground. 

There  wss  formerly  a  email  v'  '  "  " 
"  'n  the  parish  of  Chathu 
er,  from  which  the  ehi_ 
Bhsstuesi  and  the  Now  received  a" supply  of  provision*  and 
water,  fihipe  now  obtain  their  supplies  from  Deptford, 
except  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  which  are  obtained  on 
local  oonteacts  on  demand. 

It  may  be  found  necessary  to  establish  a  fresh  depot  for 
Tictualliug  stores  at  Chatham  when  the  port  becomes 
'      '       *  place  for  fitting  out  and  repairing  a*  well 

"""'->  process  of  development  is  going  on 
873  the  executive  of  the  SheerneM 


and  the"  steps  necessary  for  transferring  the  I 
powers  snd  attributes  of  the  exposed  dockyard  at  Sheemess 
to  ths  strongly  defended  port  of  Chatham  will  he  quickly 
taken.  The  great  difficulties  of  navigation  in  the  Medway, 
combined  with  the  successive  forts  and  torpedo  stations 
which  stud  the  river,  ere  calculated  to  make  Chatham 
unasasilanle.  An  HoUingshed  said  of  Lundy  Inland,  there 
will  be  "no  entrance  but/or  friends."  When  the  Chatham 
works  shall  have  been  finished,  the  Question  will  probably 
be  revived  whether  Sheemesa  should  not,  aa  lias  been 
often  recommended,  be  closed ;  but  the  advantages  of  hav- 
ing even  a  small  yard  whither  ships  only  slightly  injured  by 
eea  or  by  the  enemy  can  run  for  repair,  without  having  to 
thread  the  readies  of  the  Medway  up  and  down,  are  so 
-,,.., ,,,£,1     -       - 


great  that  it  is  unlikely  the  place  will 

In  187S  Chatham  dockyard  wae  raised    . 
admiral's  command,     The  number  of  workmen 


yard  in  1877  is  U7S  established  and'  2029 
hired  men,  at  in  aggregate  cost  of  £230,1 38. 

B  nana  see  PoOTTAitD.— This  dockyard  is  situated  on  • 
low  point  of  lend  on  the  island  of  Bheppey,  of  which  the  soil 
is  Com  posed -of  sand  end  mud  brought  from  the  sea  on  the 
one  side,  and  down  the  Medway  on  ths  other,  and  has  so 
much  contracted  ths  mouth  of  that  river  a*  completely  to 
of  ii  The  situation;  in  *  military 
it  important  one,  particularly  from 
to  the  North  Sea  and  to  the  anchorage  at  the 


a  and  the  Medway  are  completely 
*  dock,  the  objections  to  which  it  wm 


Hablsere  ■ 

of  the  low  swampy  ground  on  which  It  stood,  fevera  and 
ague*  were  at  on*  time  so  prevalent  that  shipwrights  and 
other  aitJflcers  were  literally  hnpfftaaad  and  compelled  to 
work  at  Sheemess.  In  process  of  time,  however,  a  town 
sprung  np  close  to  ths  dockyard,  and  with  it  some  little 
improvement    by    drainage,    embankments,    and    other 

""  -  «    -       "    "  

T 
1  oonTenieacs  ot arrangement;  a 
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Cm  wliole  premise*,  mind  among  wharfs  end  buildings 
belonging  to  the  Ordnance  Department,  did  not  eorermore 
Au ilfl  km,  The  rtceahowe*  wan  dispersed  in  rariou* 
put*  of  tilt  space,  and  In  ao  rninoaa  a  etete,.  that  a  ehlp 
Wled  up  in  the  mud  wu  by  far  tin  bort  il 
the  whola  yard.  There  waretwosrnall  ioconron: 
for  frigate*  or  smaller  Toarela.  It  w»*  in  fact  a 
uf  refitment,  end  might  be  eoneinored  ■ 


The  very  limited  enpaclt, 
deration*,  led  to  the  oririneUno  of  the  project  of 
HMuelatNorthfleet,whwh,  froo  ohnEge  of  eireamMaBe**, 
•nit  from  the  important  iiiiiaiiiiiojul*  sew  carried  out  at 
ot  likely  erer  again  to  be  mind.     Theee 

„_r__ wen  of  enfncient  — ewnifniln  to    render 

any  mtablkhment  at  Nortbiaet  wholly  uaneeaaeery,  by 
makiag  ftlwuain*  *  very  complete  dockyard.  Prarioirety 
to  narrjing  into  execntimi  this  iraportant  undertaking,  e 
'       a  end  other*  wm  eppointed,  wbuee 


plan  wet  afterward*  nrinnterr  aaaaaaad,  end  with  mne 
■light  improremonte  adopted.  The  flrat  atone  wee  kid 
on  the  19th  August  181*,  ud  the  whole  work  wu  torn- 
plated  et  U  BipBuae  not  far  ehort  of  one  million  sterling 
The  addition*,  together  with  come  pert  of  the  ptemane 
held  by  the  War  Department,  mike  the  whole  are*  of  the 
dockyard  of  Sheemees  amount  to  upward*  of  SO  acre*. 
The  wharf  wall  on  the  eonth  aide  of  the  beam  in  front  of 
the  maafrhoneae  i«  100  feet,  and  thet  on  the  river  front  60 
feet  in  width,  lined  on  both  tide*  with  aa  complete  a 
specimen  of  good  and  beautiful  maaonrj  of  granite  ae  any 
in  the  kingdom, 

Pobtbhouth  DoCKTiMB.  —  PnrtamoDth  dockyard, 
founded  by  Henry  Til.,  will  alwaya  be  considered  ee  the 
grand  rami  areenal  of  BigUnd,  and  the  headquarter*  or 
g«nenl  rendavrone  of  the  Briaah  fleet.    It  eppeei*  at  ell 


ta  to  provide  n 
n  1336  the  earn 


for  the  king'"  gall*y%et  PortanwotL 

£35,  lee.  id,  wa*  paid  to  the  roatton  and  erewa  of  the 

"  Kng'n  two  great  ship*  at  Portm.outb."  In  13»,  £40 
ww  paid  to  the  king's  dark  for  the  repeim  ot  the  king's 
galley*  and  great  ehin  at  Portsmouth.     King  John  on 


ing  t 
Hay  1313  the 

to  can**  tilt  dock*  at  Portemonth  to  be  inclosed  with  a 

atrong  wall,  in  the   manner  which  the  archdeacon  of 

Taunton  would  [ 

ahipe  and  galley*.     He  wai  alao 

erected  for  their  ataree  and  tackle,     inia  ' 

immediately,  laat  the  nlleya  or  their  store* 

jured  in  the  coming  winter. 

In  1640,  when  the'  dockyard  aeema 
regularly  eatabliakad,  the  ana.  of  the  yard 
in  8  acre*  of  ground,  and  abutted  npon  the  harbour  near 
what  are  now  known  aa  the  King'*  Stair*.  Cromwell 
added  3  eerea  in  1668;  Charles  H.  added  8  in  1683,  and 
10aaorainl687.  Between  1687 and  1710,  SO  eerea  ware 
€  bought  from  the  town, 
i  earn  90  actaa  ae  the  area 
on  which  Portemonth  dockyard  atood  at  the  end  of  the 
Early  in  Queen  Victoria'*  reign  the  growth 
n  navy  necessitated  an  enlargement  of  dock 
.    In  1843  were  ordered,  and  in  1348  were 


room  wa*  at  great  ea  ever.     Huge 

and  Ungtkgreatar  than  had  yet  been  known,  roqui 

dock*  and  basin*  of  sueraal  construction,     lie  a 

(see   above)   and  Portemonth  i 


1877)  great  ftogree*  haa  been  made  with  both  e 
work*,  Twderthe  direction  of  Colonel  Sir  A.  Clarke,  C.B., 
RE,  and  Colonel  Paelsy,  B.R  When  finiahtd  the  Purta- 
nonth  new  worke  will  comprise  a  tidal  basin,  three  floetinK 
baaini  (upon  one  of  which  four  dock*  will  abut),  a  large 
deep  dock,  entered  from  the  tidal  beam,  two  floating  basin 
entrance  locks,  which,  may  alao  be  need  at  deep  dock*,  and 
greatly  mereaead  wharfage  and  apnea  for  building  store- 
iowee  and  lactone*.  The  system  of  dock*  andbanna  will 
begin  with  the  tidal  beam,  entered  from  the  harbonr  by  an 
opening  100  yard*  wide,  and  hating  a  depth  of  30  feat  of 
water  at  lowtpriug  tide*.  The  deep  dock  and  the  two 
lock*  at  the  head  of  Ud*  bun  will  carry  28  feet  of  water 
oret  the  invert  at  low  spring  tide* ;  the  two  latter  will  be 
ton  entrance*  to  the  repairing,  rigging,  and  fitting-out 
bean*,  which  will  lead  from  each  other  in  the  order  named. 
Thet*  lock*  .will  in  themeelTea  be  maeainoent  dock*,  able 
receive  the  largeat  iron-clad  at  once  from  the  tidal 
They  will  lead  to  the  repairing  beau,  a  Teat 
which  will  m 


scree,  and  carry  at  high  spring  tide*  3fi  feet  of  water. 
Tad*  depth  of  water  arfu  to  common  to  the  three  banana  j  it 
may  he  made  permanent  by  the  cloning  of  the  lock  gate), 
and  one  great  nee  of  the  lock*  will  be  that  enamel  may  be 
docked  in  them  in  any  state  of  the  tide  without  lowering 
toe  lerel  of  water  in  the  inner  basin*,  where  the  tide  may 
be  ponded  at  its  highett  level  of  W  feet  of  water,  if 
neoeamry.  Baring  been  raised  to  this  lerel  in  the  lock* 
by  ingreaa  of  water  from  the  tidal  basin,  t— fa  will  be 
able  ta  nam  inward*  to  the  repairing  ud  other  baaini 
"  jut  any  1  tanning  of  the  depth  of  water.    The  four 


•  oriel 

will  be  a  coal  depot,  so 

1*  on  board, ready 


tJoa  of  the  othen  i*  far  advanced.  Oppoaite  to  theee  dock* 
will  be  the  entrance  to  the  rigging  beain,  an  execration  of 
14  acree,  in  a  trapezoid  *fa*ms.  The  third,  or  fltdugout 
heein,  which  will  receive  the  ships  when  they  have  been 
repaired  and  rigged,  will  be  a  pentagon  of  14  ai 
one  aide  of  thitbatln  there  will  be  a  coal  d 
reasela  may  leave  the  docks  with  their  ctel*  or 
for  sea.  la  amttana  to  theee  four  basins  and  seven  dock* 
there  i*  an  entrance  between  the  tidal  basin  of  the  new 
work*  and  the  eteam  baein  of  1848,  which  will  connect 
the  old  end  new  portion*  of  the  dockyard ;  and,  a*  for 
wharfage,  the  harbour  or  north  wall  of  the  eztenaion 
work*  will  hare  36  feat  and  the  wall  of  the  tidal 
basin  SO  feet  of  water  alonmnan  it  at  low  spring  tides, 
making  altogether  three  mue*  of  wharfage  accommo- 
dation in  connection  with  the  extension  works,  end  that  for 
ahipe  of  the  largeat  data.  The  sin  of  the  whole  dockyard 
will  be  mora  than  doubled,  for  it*  preaant  116  acres  will  be 
increased  by  more  than  177  acre*  of  reclaimed  rand  lend  and 
f  ortiflcetions  glacis,  making  in  all  an  exeat  meeanremeot  of 
293  acre*  2  roods  and  39  perches.  These  great  worke  were 
'  '  -*"-  designed  in  1866  to  coat  £3,000,000, 
tot  labour.  They  hare  given  employment 
ipwards  of  1600  free  men  and  eboot  800 
convict*.  The  letter  are  employed  In  brick-making,  and 
hare  made  upwards  of  100,000,000  brick*  since  the  work* 


exclusive  of  «c 


su 
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and  brought  iu  a  few  hours,  without  clmugo  of  medium,  to 
the  micle  of  the  chip  which  is  to  use  the  material. 

Thi*  dockyard,  accordingly,  is  bj  far  the  most  capacious  of 
all ;  and  the  nl e  Mid  extensive  harbour,  the  noble  anchorage 
at  Spithead,  tb«  central  situation  with  respect  to  die  English 
Channel  and  the  opposite  coast  of  France,  render  Ports- 
mouth of  the  very  first  importance  as  a  naral  station ;  and  in 
this  view  of  it,  every  possible  attention  appeara  to  baxe  been, 
paid  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  its  dockyard. 

In  the  centre  of  the  old  wharf-wall,  facing  the  harbour, 
ii  the  entrance  into  the  great  basin,  whose  diineiiaions  are 
330  by  260  feet,  and  iti  area  2J,  acres.  Into  this  bum 
opes  four  excellent  dry  docks,  and  on  each  of  its  aides  ia  a 
dry  dock  opening  into  the  harbour ;  and  all  of  these  aix 
docks  are  capable  of  receiving  ship*  of  the  largest  class. 
Betides  these  is  a  doable  duck  for  frigates,  the  stern  dock 
coruinui  dealing  through  a  lock  with  tha  harbour,  and  the 
head  dock  with  another  basin  about  250  feet  square. 
There  is  also  a  camber,  with  a  whari-wall  on  each  side,  0S0 
feet  in  length,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  of  transports 
and  merchant  ships  bringing  stores  to  the  dock-yard.  In 
the  same  face  of  the  yard  are  three  building  slips  caput 
-  ■        ■     ■  ■  ■  •  "      e  for  sJoo] 


scholar*  was  raised  from  40  to  70  ;   of  whom  10  were  to 
consist  of  the  sons  of  commissioned  officer*  of  the  navy, 

free  of  all  expense ;  the  remainder  to  consist  of  sons  of 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  civil  and  military  officers,  on  pay- 
ment of  £72  a  year.  The  age  of  admission  was  from 
twelve/and  a  half  to  fourteen  yean.  No  student  to  remain 
at  callage  longer  than  three  yean;  at  the  end  of  which  tune, 
sr  if  he  should  have  completed  the  plan  of  education, 
to  be  discharged  into  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  the 
college  time  being  reckoned  two  years  of  toe  six  required 
to  be  served  to  qualify  for  such  a  commission.  In  1837 
the  Boyal  Naval  College  for  the  education  of  young 
gentleman  for  the  navy  was  abolished,  and  by  an  order  in 
council  of  1838  it  was  reopened  as  an  establishment  for  the 
•dentine  education  of  a  certain  number  of  officers  and 
mates  of  the  naval  service,  die  latter  to  have  passed  both 
their  exattllltwlll  in  seamanship  and  in  navigation,  and  to 
s  rear  in  the  collngn.  A  limited  number  of 
led  officers  of  any  rook  were  also  permitted  to 


of  receiving  the  largest  ships,  and  a  si 


sloops, 


storehouses  on  thu  north-east  side,  and  the  rigging-house 
and  tail-loft  on  the  south-wait  side  of  the  camber  are 
magnificent  buildings,  the  former  occupying  nearly  600 
feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  two  intermediate  spaces,  and 
nearly  60  feet  in  width,  and  the  two  latter  400  feet.  The 
sea-store  houses  occupy  a  line  of  building  which,  with  the 
three  narrow  openings  be  twueu  them  of  SS  feet  each,  extend 
800  feet.  The  rope-house,  tarring-house,  and  other  appen- 
dages of  the  ropery  are  on  the  same  scale ;  bat  since  the  nrp- 
n  of  the  Portamonth  ropery  (in  1869),  and  the  con- 


seta  of  quadrangular  storehonsee,  and  the  two  corresponding 
buildings,  with  tha  intervening  timber-berths  and  saw-pits, 
at  the  head  of  the  dry  docks,  issuing  from  the  great  basin, 
are  all  excellent,  and  conveniently  placed.  The  smithery 
ia  on  a  large  scale,  and  contiguous  to  it  are  'the  various 
factories  for  metal  work  used  in  the  building  and  repair  of 
iron  ships.  Formerly  there  wss  also  a  copper  mill,  capable 
of  turning  out  300,000  sheets  a  year,  besides  bolts,  bars, 
and  gudgeons  for  ships'  use.  But  since  1869  the  whole 
business  of  remaking  old  metal  of  whatever  kind  hss  been 
concentrated  at  Chatham.  Most  of  these  factories  were 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  General  Beuthem. 
At  the  head  of  the  north  dock  are  the  wood  mills,  at  which 
•very  article  of  turnery,  rabetting,  Ac.,  It  performed  for  the 
use  of  the  navy,  from  boring  the  chamber  of  a  pump  to 
tha  turning  of  a  button  for  a  cheat  of  drawers.  But  the 
principal  part  of  these  mills  is  the  remarkable  machinery 
for  molting  blocks,  contrived  by  Brunei  (see  Blocx- 
Machutebt). 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  dock-yard  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  seasoning-sheds,  saw-pits,  and  limber-berths, 
the  working  boat-house,  and  boat  store-house.  On  the 
eastern  extremity  are  situated  the  houses  and  gardens  of 
the  superintendent  and  principal  officers  of  the  yard,  the 
chapel,  and  the  late  royal  naval  college. 

Portsmonth  yard,  in  1877,  employs  4910  men,  at  a  cost 
of  £324,814. 

Naval  College.— The  establishment  of  a  college  at  Porto- 
mouth  for  the  education  of  young  gentlemen  for  the  navy 
was  first  formed  in  1729  under  the  title  of  the*  Naval 
Academy.  It  contained  40  scholars,  the  sons  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  In  180G  it  was  reorganized  under 
the  nam*  of  the  Boyal  Naval  College,  and  the  number  of 


study  at  the  college,  but  no  expense  was  incurred  on  their. 
account.1 

Naval  Arckitcehiral  ScheoL—Tha  number  of  students 
formerly  did  not  exceed  34.  .  Candidates  were  admitted 
by  examination  at  slated  periods ;  the  age  of  entrance  was 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen,  and  the  duration  of  apprentice- 
ship seven  years.,  At  the  expiration  of  their  apprentice- 
ship thsy  were  eligible  to  all  the  situations  in  tie  ship- 
building department  of  her  Majesty's  dockyards,  to  be 
there  employed  as  supernumeraries  until  regular  vacancies 
might  occur.  This  school,  which  was  subsequently  em- 
bodied with  South  Kensington,  it  now  incorporated  with 
Greenwich  College. 

Victualling  Tard. — There  were  formerly  two  victualling 
establishments  at  this  port, — the  one  in  Portsmouth  town, 
the  other  across  the  harbour,  at  a  place  called  Weevil, — 
both  of  them  inconveniently  situated  for  supplying  the 
ships  with  water  and  provisions,  mora  especially  such  ss 
had  to  take  them  on  board  at  Spithead.  The  former  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  provision-stores  sbd  magazines,  with  a  tide- 
mill  aud  a  bakery ;  at  the  latter  there  Were  a  cooperage  and 
a  brewery.  The  victualling  establishments  are  now  con- 
solidated at  Goeport,  and  the  Boysl  Clarence  Victualling 


1  On  let  Febnury  1873  PortimouiJi  College  mi  eupanedad  by  tat 
Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich.  The  msens  of  education  pre. 
rids!  at  Portsmouth  win  it  onoe  too  limited  sod  not  maanksl  ■sough. 
The  dinned  buildlngi  of  Greenwich  hospital  fomiihad  the  extra  nines 
required,  and  ths  nsw  system  of  WfcVr  shssUan  of  nsnJ  oBws, 
which  ™  pronouucod  by  the  .elect  committee  oa  that  mfcjMt  to  be 
necessary,  we*  coasidend  and  carried  out  bj  Mr  Qoechen,  Una  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Bearadmlral  Sir  Cooper  Kay,  K.C.B.,  wss 
the  list  president  of  tha  college.  Ths  minute  of  Uw  Beard  of 
Admiralty  consequent  npoti  tha  Order  fa  Council  of  loth  Jerniuy 
1873,  whereby  Greenwich  College  wis  founded,  state*  that — "My 
Lordi  Intend  that  the  Eoyil  Navel  College  at  Greenwich  .hill  be  » 
o;genized  ss  to  provide  for  the  education  of  natal  office™  of  all 
Teaks  ebon  that  of  midshipmen,  In  sH  blenches  of  tbsorstiesl  end 
identino  study  beaiiaf  upon  their  profession ;  tart  ray  lords  will 
continue  the  Instruction  given  In  the  '  Excellent '  gunnery  thip  se  here- 
tofore, and  arrangement,  for  instruction  in  prsotlssl  sumylng  will 
also  be  continued  at  Portsmouth.  If y  Lords  deiin,  by  the  setsblish- 
msnt  of  tha  college,  to  gin  to  tha  executive  officer,  of  tka  navy 
gesenliy  every  pouitile  ed  vinUgo  iu  rospeet  of  snteatifle  eduction  ; 
bat  DO  snspgeinenta  will  be  made  at  all  prejudicing  the  ell  Im- 
portant practical  training  la  the  setiva  duties  of  their  profession.'* 

...  __„ ,-ujg  to  tt>  partleular classes  of  oBcm  admitted  to 

ibjecti  of  study,  era  determined  by  mob 
,.„  , —  —  tisAdmHalty. 
,  half-pay  who 
i  put  upon  faTJ 
itioo  In  ai  d  of 
isnta  to  study  are  offend,  sad 
everything  is  done  to  mike  the  college  eoswer  thoroughly  the 
purposes  for  which  It  was  founded.  Practical  knowledge  Ii  taught  °a 
ths  Thsmss  sud  Its  estuaries,  as  theory  Is  Ugjhl  la  ths  sollacs.   — - 
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Yard  i*  m  very  fins  **t*hliilirairt'  At  this  victualling 
yard,  as  at  Deptford  and  Plymouth,  largo  quantities  of 
biscuit  sad  Boor  art  manufactured.  Gssks  and  banicoca 
are  also  nude;  bat  with  then  exception*  than  ia  no 
manufacture  at  Qoeport.  Tha  dep6t  ia  supplied  nith  sea 
prorisioni  sod  clothing  from  Deptford,  and  re- issues  them  to 
the  Beet  at  Portsmouth.  Thsre  is  an  excellent  slaughter 
jsrd  iu  the  place,  where  cattle  delivered  under  contract  are 
shun,  and  the  meat  issued  to  the  fleet. 

Hoder  HatpitaL  -  This  megninoent  hrapital  for  the 
reception  of  auk  and  wounded  lias  at  the  point  seawards, 
on  the  Gospor*  aide  of  the  harbour.     It  is  in  charge  of  a 


twenty-sir  companies,  it  stationed  at  Fortoo  barracks,  on 
the  Goaport  aide. .  Sixteen  companies  of  royal  marine 
artillery  hare  excellent  quartan  at  Ksstnny,  three  miles 
from  Portsmouth,  opposite  St  Helen's,  and  at  Fort  Cumber- 
land, a  half  mile  from  Eastusy. 

Itnoun  Dooktabx — Tha  naval  station  of  Plymouth 
ia  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Portsmouth.  It  piiiim 
on*  of  the  flneet  harbours  in  the  world,  capable  of 
containing,  in  perfect  sonority  at  their  moorings,  not 
lam  than  a  hundred  sail  of  the  line;  and  by  means 
of  the  breakwater  it  may  boast  of  an  excellent  road- 
stead for  eighteen  ox  twenty  nail  of  the  ana.  The  old 
dockyard  hat  only  one  basin,  without  galea,  bat  the 
dimension*,  an  300  by  ISO  feet  The  excellent  harbour 
of  Harnnaaw,  on  tha  weatan   rank  of  which  tha  wfanrf- 


■  for  the  * 


I  of  other 


>  depth  of  water  allows  the  htfgatt 
jetties,  and  receive  their  stores  on 
the  wharf, 

proper  extend*  in  a  circular  sweep 
along  the  shores  of  Hamoaie  5fi  00  teat,  its  width  aboot 
tha  middle,  where  it  is  greatest,  being  1800,  and  at  each 
extremfty  1000  feet,  making  its  superficial  eonteats  about 
Macrea.  The  Land  front  ia  aboot  2880  feet.  Iu  the  liue 
facing  the  harbour  are  tm)  dry  docks  for  ships  of  the  first 
rata,  n  double  dock  for  seventy-f i 
niunioeting  with  Hawinare,  and  anutl 
the  Una,  opening  into  tha  basin.     There  is, 

graving-dock  without  gates,  and  a  canal  or  cam 

to  that  in  Portsmouth  yard,  for  the  admission  of  Teasels 
bringing   stores    into    tie    yard,  which,   rsjnaannki *t"f 


for  ships  of 
h  besides,* 
nber  ■*"*»■»■ 


of  the  dry  docks  into  Hem  new,  aloogsid*  of  which  ships 
are  conveniently  brought  when  unlocked.  AH  these  are 
situated  between  the  centra  and  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  harbour  line.  On  the  southern  part  are  three  building 
slip*  for  the  largest  clans  of  ships  and  two  for  smeller 
vassal*,  tha  outer  mast-pond  and  lnsst-houss*,  tiinber- 
bartha,  saw-pita,  and  •nu'tuery.  Highar  up,  on  this  end  of 
the  yard  ia  an  extensive  matt-pond  and  mast-locks,  with 
nlank-housea  over  them,  and,  above  these,  three  hemp 
aragasinee,  oonbgooaa  to  which  it  the  finest  ropery  in  the 
kingdom,  consisting  of  two  ranges  of  Imildings,  one  the 
leying-huusa,  the  other  the  spfnning-kouse,  each  being  1200 
fast  in  length,  and  throe  stories  in  height.  In  the  coa- 
ttraetioo.  of  the  new  rope-honse  no  wood  has  been  wed 
an  of  the  roof,  to  which  the 


ia  of  iron.  Tha  rib*  and  girders  of 
tha  floors  are  of  oat  iron,  oorarad  over  with  Yorkshire 
paring  alone,  and  the  doors,  window  frames,  and  staireaaea 
are  all  of  eaat  iron,  so  that  tha  whole  building  may  be 
considered  as  proof  against  lira. 

Tha  northern  half  of  the  yard,  besidea  tha  docks  and 
basin,  with  all  tha  appropriate  working  sheds  and  artificers' 


also  two  new  ranges  of  buildings,  in  which  ii 
been  used  in  the  place  of  wood.  These  buildings  consist 
of  magaiines  for  different  kinds  of  atorea,  rigging-houses, 
and  aul-lofts.  Tha  northern  and  upper  part  of  tha  yard  ia 
occupied  by  a  range  of  handsome  houses,  with  good  garden* 
behind  them,  for  tha  admiral-superintendent  and  the 
principal  f*s**rft  of  the  yard,  the  chapel,  the  guard-house, 
and  p*y-<>fllce,  stable*  for  tha  officers  and  the  teams,  and 
a  Ann  raaarvoir  of  fresh  water  for  tha  supply  of  the  yard. 

Plymouth  is  not  only  a  good-  braiding  and  repairing 
yard,  on  account  of  it*  excellent  dock*  and  slips,  and  tha 
greet  length  of  Una  along  tha  Mamoaas,  but  also  a  good 
refitting  yard. 

A  large  addition  has  been  made  ft  Plymouth  yard  by 

adjoins  it,  with  a  water  frontage  of  about  1300  feet,  with 
two  steam  basin*-  one  030  fee*  by  660  feet,  and  another 
700  feet  by  400  feat.    There  are  elan  excellent  graving 


and  all  the  PBcntrary  appliances  of  mast  shears,  cranes,  and 

capstans  worked  by  hydraulic  or  steam  machinery.  Thar* 
ia  no  railway  within  the  yard  connecting  it  with  the  general 
system  of  railroad,  though  meant  are  Ming  taken  to  secure 
ajniictuawiththsnjurrowgangalinatlowoghOkehanipton. 
Traction  anginas,  called  "  camels,'  at  present  discharge 
most  of  tha  work  of  a  railway. 

Tha  number  of  men.  borne  in  Plymouth  yard  in  1877  is 
4S36,  costing  £2e2,SBa 

tItvumkViitiuiUimgltiteMi&mmt.— Th*  Boyel  William 
Victualling  Yard  stands  on  the  eastern  entrance  to 
Hamoare,  on  about  11  acres  of  ground, — adjoining  i  acres 
on  ita  tooth  side,  on  which  stand  two  small  fort*,,  and  a 
reservoir  containing  about  8000  ton*  of  water,  which  sup- 
plies the  fleet— -the  water  being  brought  from  Dartmoor. 

flfavMtk  Botptiai  it  a  handsome  building  of  alone,  or 


*  of  taparala  he, 

t,  ■«  admitting 


perhaps  anperior  to  that  of  Healer. 

The  third  division  of  royal  marines,  consisting  of  thirty 
eompaniea,  is  stationed  at  Plymouth.  The  rswiacks,  situated 
at  StonehousB,  are  very,  airy  and  apncsooa, 

Pskbiou  Dooxiawv— This  dockyard  was  established 
in  1814,  and  ia  now  used  merely  at  a  building-yard. 
It  is  situated  on  tha  aontham  shore  of  Hilford  Haven, 
not  two  nils*  from  the  town  of  Pembroke.  It  In- 
clude* an  area  of  about  60  aerea,  ita  anrfaca  descending 
in  a  gradual  slope  to  the  water's  edge,  along  Ihaahore  of 
which  then  is  a  frontage  of  about  3390  feet  It  ha* 
dock,  and  11  building  slip*,  8  of  which  are  for  flret- 
" ■  .....  j  ggj^  y,, 

*1  from  this 

a  "  Thunderer  ■  and  the 

■*  iron-clad*,  intended  with  the 


police  of  Ike  coasts. 

Oram  Tans*. — In  «^-n«<""  to  tha  foregoing,  there  are 
several  small  naval  yard* — at  Haulbowline  in  the  Cove  of 
Cork,  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Antigua,  1Tnlif*T,  Bermuda, 
gjatnten  (Jamaica),  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Trincomaleo, 
and  Hong  Kong. 

DooKianD  Omoama. — The  management  of  tha  dock- 
''to  a  superintendent,   (***—   -    
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_■  T*  DOOtTUllM.—  At  each  of  the  ports  where 
Ultra  ii  *  dockyard,  Pembroke  excepted,.*  certain  number 
of  ships  when  pat  out  of  commission,  or  hew  Bhipe  not 
commissioned,  bio  laid  tip  in  reserve,  being  nlfjeid  in 
ooe  of  the  four  classes,  according  to  the  state  in  which 
they  are  when  paid  off,  or  the  state  of  forwardneai 
for  farther  aemca  to  which  they  mar  be  ordered  by 
the  Admiralty.  The  reserves  used  to  be  comprehended 
in  what  was  called  "  the  ordinary."  But  since  twenty 
yean  the  reserve  shipe  Lave  been  placed  under  a  captain 
of  the  navy,  the  flag  captain  of  the  dockyard  admiroL  The 
captain  of  the  reaerve  ia  responsible  for  the  care  of  ship 
and  engines,  and  also  for  the  doe  p reservation  and  readiness 
for  immediate  service  of  all  the  ship's  stores  and  equipment 
The  latter,  excepting  very  Iiesvy  gear,  which  is  kept  on 
board,  an  kept  in  spatial  storehouses  at  the  dockyard, 
where  all  the  items  of  the  ship's  "  establishment,"  from 
cordage  to  hammocks  and  lanterns,  are  kapt  ready  for 
immediate  shipment  These  nrrsugements  apply  to  the 
thins  in  the  first  division  of  the  reaerve.  Competent 
technical  officers,  all  the  ship's  artificers  in  port  not  other- 
wise employed,  and  a  large  body  of  seamen  are  tinder  the 
orders  of  the  captain  of  the  reserve. 

History  of  UurioxMEXT  op  DoosTjLRDg. — When 
Henry  VIII  first  established  a  regular  Icing's  dockyard  at 
Woolwich,  he  appointed  a  board,  consisting  of  certain 
commissioners  for  the  management  of  all  naval  matters ; 
and  it  Is  curious  enough  (sea  the.  1'epytian  Collection 
of  HanvteripU  in  the  university  of  Cambridge),  that 
the  regulationa  which  he  made  for  the  civil  government 
of  the  navy,  and  which  ware  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
revised,  arranged,  and  turned  into  ordinances,  form  the 
brood  bams  of  all  the  subsequent  instructions  given  to  the 
several  officers  to  whom  the  management  of  the  civil  affaire 
of  the  navy  has  been  committed.  The  commissioners  of 
Hit  navy  than  consisted  of  the  vice-admiral  of  England, 
the  master  of  the  ordnance,  the  tuneyor  of  thn  marine 
causes,  the  treasurer,  comptroller,  general  surveyor  of  the 
victualling,  clerk  of  the  ships,  and  dark  of  the  stores. 
They  had  each  their  particular  duties  ;  and  once  a  week 
they  wars  ordered  to  meet  at  their  office  on  Tower  Hill, 
and  once  a  month  report  their  proceedings  to  the  lord 
high  admiral. 

In  1S09  the  principal  officers  for  conducting  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  navy  were  suspended,  in  consequents  of  many 
abuses  being  complained  of ;  and  other  commissioners  were 
appointed,  with  powers  to  manage,  settla,  and  put  the 
affaire  of  the  navy  into  a  proper  train,  and  to  prevent,  by 
such  measures  as  might  appear  to  be  necessary,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  many  great  frauds  and  abuses  which  had 
prevailed.  A  similar  commission  was  renewed  in  1618, 
which  in  a  fall  and  minute  report  detailed  and  explained 
those  fronds  and  abuses.  That  commission,  which  ended 
on  the  death  of  James  I.,  was  renewed  by  his  successor, 
and  remained  in  force  till  1638,  when  it  was  dissolved, 
snd  the  management  of  the  navy  was  restored  to  the  board 
of  offlcera  established  by  Edward  VL 

In  the- disturbed  reign  of  Charles  L  the  navy  was  suffered 
to  go  to  decay ;  but  by  the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
Cromwell  it  was  raised  to  a  height  which  it  had  never 
lisfors  reached;  it  again  declined,  however,  under  the 
nd  ministration  of  his  son.  At  the  Restoration,  the  duke  of 
York,  of  whom  Kaeaulay  wrote  that  he  was  the  only 
honest  man  in  hia  dockyards,  waa  appointed  lord  high 
admiral ;  and  by  his  advice  a  committee  vrjs  appointed 
to  consider  a  plan  be  had  drawn  out  for  the  future  regula- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  navy,  at  which  he  himself 
preside!  "In  all  naval  affairs,"  say  the  commissioners 
of  revision,  "  he  appears  to  hsvs  acted  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  Mr  Bsmu=l  Pepys,  who  first  held  the 


office  of  clerk  of  the  sett,  and  was  afterwards  secretary  of 
the  Admiralty, — a  man  of  extraordinary  knowledge  in  all 
that  related  to  the  business  of  that  department,  of  great 

The  entire  management  of  the  navy  waa  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  duke,  as  lord  high  admiral,  by  whom  three 
new  commissioners  wereappointed  to  set  with  the  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  the  comptroller,  the  surveyor,  and  clerk 
of  the  acts,  as  principal  officers  and  commissioners 
of  the  navy.  A  book  of  instructions,  drawn  out  by 
Pepys,  was  sent  to  the  navy  beard  for  its  guidance.  A 
rapid  progress  was  made  in  the  repair  and  augmentation 
of  the  fleet ;  bat  the  duke  being  called  away,  in  consequence 
of  the  Dutch  war  in  166*,  the  example  of  seal  and 
industry  set  by  Pepys  was  not  sufficient,  in  the  dnke's 
absence,  to  prevent  neglect  and  n 


was  put  in  commission  with  Prince  Rupert  at  the  head 
of  it  The  king,  through  Pepys,  arranged  all  naval 
affairs ;  hat  in  the  latter  year,  when  the  daks  was  sent 
abroad,  and  Pepys  tf  the  Tower,  a  new  set  of  men 
were  made  commissioners  of  the  navy,  who,  without  ex- 
perience, ability,  or  industry,  suffered  the  navy  to  go  to 
decay.  "All  the  wise  regulations,"  say  the  commissioners 
of  revision,  "  formed  during  the  administration  of  the  dnke 
of  York,  were  neglected  ;  and  such  snpinsaess  and  watts 
appear  to  have  prevailed  as,  at  the  end  of  not  mors  than 
five  yean,  when  he  was  recalled  to  the  office  of  lord  high 
admiral,  only  twenty-two  ships,  nans  larger  than  a  fourth- 
rate,  with  two  firesuips,  were  at  tea;  those  in  the  harbour 
were  qnite  unfit  for  service ;  even  the  thirty  new  ships 
which  he  had  left  building  had  been  snffered  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  great  decay,  and  hardly  any  stores  wen  found  to 
remain  in  the  dock-yards."  Pepys.  was  re-appointed 
secretary  of  the  Admiralty ;  the  king  insti  to  ted  an  inquiry 
into  the  characters  and  abilities  of  the  first  ship-builders 
in  England,  and  by  the  advice  of  Pepys  added  Sir  Anthony 
Dean,  eminent  in  that  profession,  with  three  others, 
to  the  farmer  principal  offlcera.  The  old  commissioners 
were  directed  entirely  to  confine  their  attention  to  the 
business  of  a  committee  of  accounts.  To  each  of  the 
new  commissioners  wss  intrusted  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  proposed  reform  ;  and  it  appears  that,  highly  to  their 
credit,  "  they  performed  what  they  had  undertaken  in  less 
time  than  was  allowed  for  it,  and  at  less  expense,"  having 
completed  their  business  to  the  general  satiefsetiou  of  the 
public  two  months  before  tlie  Revolution.  The  bos  in  ess 
of  the  navy,  tons  methodised  and  settled,  remained 
undisturbed  by  that  event. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  vast  increase  of  our  naval 
force  since  that  time  has  necessarily  required  many  addi- 
tional orders  and  regulations,  some  of  which,  from  circum- 
stances, were  not  compatible  with  each  other;  some  were 
given  to  one  dockyard  and  not  to  another ;  others  in  one 
yard  became  obsolete,  while  they  oontinaed  to  be  acted 
npon  in  another  ;  so  that  there  waa  no  longer  that  uniformity 
in  the  management  which  it  it  desirable— indeed,  essen- 
tially necessary — to  preserve.  From  the  year  1794,  to 
1804,  when  the  king  appointed  a  commission  "for  revis- 
ing and  digesting  the  civil  affairs-  of  his  navy,"  the 
attention  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  and  the  navy  board 
had  frequently  been  directed  to  this  important  subject ;  bat 
nothing  wis  done  to  forward  so  desirable  an  arrangement, 
except  that  Sir  Charles  Hiddleton  (afterwards  Lord 
Barham),  when  comptroller  of  the  navy,  rqeeasd  and 
digested  under  distinct  heads  all  orders  and  Herniations 
prior  to  the  year  1786.  The  commissioners  of  nsvsl 
inquiry,  appointed  in  1803,  state  the  necessity  of  re™™- 
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iewed  to  iho  dockyard  offleui,  and  regret  that  *  work  of 
inch  utility  should  not  have  been  completed  Tke  com- 
mission consisted  of  Admiral  Lord  Berkim,  John  Fordyce, 
Esq.,  Admiral  Sir  Soger  Curtis,  Bart,  Yioo-Admiral 
Domett,  ami  Ambrose  Serle,  Eaq.     They  nude  fifteen  du- 


vers  printed  by  order  of  the 
mostly  carried  into  effect  by  Orders  in  Council  One  of 
the  two  not  printed  i*  an  inquiry  into  the  stste  of  the  nary 
■t  different  period*,  and  of  naval  timber ;  the  other  related 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  dock-yard  at  Northueet 

These  report*  led  to  the  establishment,  for  the  first  time, 
in  all  dockyard*,  of  one  uniform  system  of  management,  by 
which  it  wh  hoped  incalculable  advantage*  would  ban 
been  secured,  in  the  preventing  of  frauds,  in  the  saving  of 
labour  ami  materials,  and  consequently  time  and  exponas, 
and  in  securing  bettor  workmanship  in  the  construction  of 
rfaipa ;  bnt  the  system  iu  cumbrous  and  expensive,  and. 
has  given  way  to  other  mora  judicious  management 

The  management  of  the  dockyards,  and  of  all  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  navy,  wa*  formerly  intrusted  to  certain  com- 
missioners, of  whom  the  comptroller  of  tke  navy,  three 
■urayors,  and  seven  other  commissioners  formed  a  board 
at  Somerset  House,  for  the  general  direction  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  civil  concern!  of  the  navy,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Admiralty,  At  moat  of  the  yard*,  both 
hems  and  foreign,  was  a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  who  was 
nearly  always  a  naval  officer  of  the  rank  of  captain.  The 
foreifpi  yards  over  which  a  commissioner  presided  were 
Bermuda,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gibraltar,  Halifax,  Jamaica, 
Malta,  Qnabec.Kingston  (.Canada),  and  Trineomalea.  Those, 
with  the  five  belonging  to  the  home  yards,  Woolwich 
^including  Deptford),  Chatham,  Sheeruess,  Portsmouth,  and 
Plymouth,  esade  the  whole  number  of  commissi  oners  of  the 
navy  amount  to  twenty-four. 

In  163S  Sir  Jamas  Qraliam,  then  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  substituted  for  these  commission  em  fire  depart- 


were   the  surveyor  of  the  navy,  the 


of  the  medical  department  (sea  ABsBsUUt)  To  these 
were  subsequently  added  a  director  of  work*  and  a 
director  of  transports.  In  1869  this  arrangement  was 
modified.  The  poet  of  storekeeper-general  era*  abolished, 
and  the  duties  discharged  by  faun  were  incorporated 
with  the  department  of  the  comptroller  of  the  navy, 
who  had  a  few  yean  before  superseded  the  more  limited 
surveyor  of  the  navy ;  the  office  of  comptroller  of  victual- 
ling was  alio  modified,  and  the  work  of  hit  department 


ive  department* 
e  purchase  dapa 


tpartment 


under  the    control   of  the    sea  lord.     The 
purchase  and  sale,  for  each  of  the  five  d< 
{be  same  time  concentrated  in  on 
under  a  director  of  navy  contracts. 

rutvalting  atabtMniadt.—At  each  of  the  dockyard* 
at  Deptford,  Portsmouth,  and  "Plymouth  are  victualling 
establishments  for  supplying  the  fleet  with  provisions  and 
water ;  and  also  at'  Cork,  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Jamaica,  Halifax,  Trincomalee,  Bio  da  Janeiro, 
Barbados,  Sierra  Leone,  Hong  Kong,  Valparaiso,  and 
Bermuda.     The  victualling  board  at  Somerset  House  ccn- 

eerairitise,  and  138  clerk*. 

The  transport  board  having  been  dissolved  at  the  end  of 
the  great  Ranch  war,  it*  twofold  duties  were  divided  between 
the.  navy  and  victualling  boards ;  those  which  concerned  the 
hiring  of  transport*  devolved  on  the  commissioners  of  the 


navy,  and  tl 

ment,  on  the  commissioners  of  the  victualling  b 

whom  also  devolved  the  direction  and  superintendm 

the  naval  hospital*  at  home  and  abroad.     These  have  also 

merged  in  the  Admiralty,  where  there  is  a  transport  depart. 

ment  under  the  supervision  of  a  director  of  transport*, — 

a  naval  officer,  first  appointed  after  the  Crimean  w 

"  *     "!h*  principal  officer 

>  1833,  were— 1,  the  o 


m  of  timber-master,  and  the 
ition*ml833,theconuni*eioner 
endsnt,  the  office*  of  clerk  of  the 


By  the  re 
by  a  sup 

a  store-receiver  we*  substituted  for  the  timber-master. 
Many  aobordinata  office*  wen  abolished,  and  the  whole 
system  of.  working  the  men  and  keeping  the  acconnts  waa 
simplified  end  amended.  Some  idea  maybe  formed  of  tha 
diminution  of  the  expense  by  the  simple  fact  that,  whila 
in  the  ordinary  eetimeto  of  the  na*y  for  1817  the  fletablieh- 
ment  of  officers  in  Portsmouth  yard  wa*  £30,065,  in  1833 
it  waa  only  £19,803,  and  in  1853,  £30,121.  To  this 
last,  however,  must  be  added  the  salaries  of  officer* 
employed  in  lbs  steam  factory,  which  amounted  to  £2333. 
The  principal  officers  in  the  factory  are— 1,  the  chief 
engintw  and  inspector  of  machinery;  a,  his  unit  tent; 
3,  assistant  inspector  of  machinery ;  t,  foreman  of  tha 
factory ;  6,  foreman  of  boilermaken ;  6,  pay-clerk  and 
book-keeper. 

At  one  time  the  men  in  the  dockyard*  were  employed 
almoat  wholly  on  job  and.  task-work.  Between  1850 
and  the  present  time  they  have  been  almost  wholly  on  a 
day  pay  (mailer  than  that  given  in  the  general  trade,  but 
having  a  title  to  a  pension,  contingently  upon  good  service 
and  good  behaviour,  attached  to  it  Iu  1869  Mr  Childer* 
cut  down  to  a  considerable  extent  the  "establishment" 
system  of  dockyardmen,  replaced  the  vacancies  with  hired 
men  on  higher  pay,  bnt  without  a  title  to  pension,  and 
with  the  usual  liability  to  discharge  at  a  week1*  notice 
when  work  is  alack.  The  salary  system,  with  it*  concomi- 
tant vested  internets,  wa*  not  found  to  be  productive  of 
quick  and  therefore  of  economical  work.  Mr  Chfldant 
alteration  improved  matters  not  a  little,  but  job  and  task- 
work, besides  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  usage*  of 
the  day,  i*  far. more  likely  to  interest  and  stimulate  the 
men.  One  great  advantage,  however,  of  the  salary  sntem 
U  the  discouragement  it  give*  to  strike*.  The  c< 
under  which  alone  pension*  are  earned  act  as  detai 

la  ordinary  years  the  number  of.  workman  of  all  kind* 
required  for  the  aervice  of  tha  dockyards  is,  in  round 
number*,  16,000. 

Defense  of  tht  yanU—ln  the  year  1847  the  workmen 
of  the  several  dockyards  were  enrolled  into  a  oorp*  for  the 
defence  of  the  yards;  and  certain  number*  were  trained  to 
the  nan  of  the  great  gun  exercise,  so  that  each  of  the  dock- 
yard battalions  had  some  artillery  attached  to  them.  In 
185*  the  corps  fall  into  desuetude,  and  we*  finally 
awallowed  up  in  the  volunteer  movement 

Faniioa  DocxTance,— The  dockyard*  of  the  principal 
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DOCTOB,  denoting  etymological]/ 
title  conferred  by  tba  highest  university  degree.  Originally 
there  were  only  two  steps  in  graduation,  those  of  bachelor 
and  matter,  and  the  title  doctor  mi  given  to  certain 
masters  as  aa  alternative  or  ill  merely  honorary  appella- 
tion. It  a  in  this  sense  that  the  word  ii  to  be  understood 
in  the  phrase  bailor  Ang/licut  applied  to  Aquinas,  and  in 
many  other  familial1  instances  oE  a  similar  kind.  The 
process  by  which  th*  doctorate  became  established  m  a 
third  degree,  distinct  from  and  superior  to  that  of  muter, 
cannot  be  very  dearly  traced.  At  Bologna  it  seemi  to 
have  been  conferred  in  the  faculty  of  law  ai  early  as  the 
12th  century,  but  there  ia  no  sufficient  authority  for  the 
statement  commonly  made  that  tho  celebrated  Irnerius  drew 
np  the  formulary  for  the  ceremonial,  and  that  Bulgaria 
woi  the  first  who  took  the  degree.  Paris,  the  other  great 
university  of  the  Middle  Ages,  conferred  the  degree  in  the 
faculty  of  divinity,  according  to  Antony  Wood,  soma  time 
after  115(1,  the  earliest  recipients  being  Peter  Lombard  and 
Qilbert  de  la  Portree,  In  England  the  degree  was  intro- 
duced in  the  reign  of  John  or  of  Henry  IIL  Both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  it  was  confined  for  a  con- 
siderable period  to  the  faculties  of  law  and  divinity 


.  . 1  unknown  in  the 

faculty  of  arte.  In  Germany,  however,  there  is  a  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy.  The  doctorate  of  music  was  first 
conferred  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  its  nan  in  Germany 
is  comparatively  recent      Bee  UmvMtnmss. 

DOCTORS'  COMMONS  was  a  society  of  ecclesiastical 
lawyer*  in  London,  forming  a  distinct  profession  for  the 
practice  of  the  civil  and 'canon  laws.  Some  members  of 
the  profession  purchased  in  1667  a  site  near  St  Paul's,  on 
which  at  their  own  expense  they  erected  houses  for  the 
residence  of  the  judges  and  advocates,  and  proper  buildings 
for  holding  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts.  "In  the 
year  176S  a  royal  charter  was  obtained  by  virtue  of  which 
the  then  members  of  the  society  and  their  successors  were 
incorporated  under  the  name  and  title  of  '  The  College  of 
Doctors  of  Law  exercent  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty 
Courts.'  The  college  consists  of  a  president  (the  dean  of 
Arches  for  the  time  being)  and  of  those  doctors  of  law  who, 
having  regularly  taken  that  degree  in  either  of  the 
universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  having  been 
admitted  advocates  in  pursuance  of  the  rescript  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  shall  have  been  elected  fellows 
in  the  manner  prescribed  try  the  charter."  The  judges  of 
the  archiepiacopal  oourta  were  always  selected  from  thia 
college.  By  20  and  21  Tics,  c  77  (the  Act  to  amend  the  law 
relating  to  Probate  and  Letters  of  Administration)  { 1 16  and 
117,  the  college  is  empowered  to  sell  ita  real  and  personal 
estate  and  to  surrender  its  charter  to  Her  Majesty,  and  it 
is  enacted  that  on  such  surrender  the  college  shall  be 
dissolved  and  the  property  thereof  shall  belong  to  tho  then 
siisting  members  as  tenants  in  common  for  their  own  use 
and  benefit.  In  pursuance  of  tbis-enactment  the  college 
has  been  dissolved  and  the  ecclesiastical  oourta  are  now 
open  to  the  whole  bar. 

DOCTRINAIRES,  the  name  applied  by  Its  opponents 
to  a  small  but  very  influential  political  party  in  France 
which  made  itself  prominent  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbon*  in  ISIS.  The  dodrint  or  fundamental  principle 
on  which  its  action  was  baaed  was  that  the  sole  justification 
of  any  form  of  government  was  the  manner  in  which  it 
exercised  its  power.  Rejecting  the  claim  of  divine  right, 
whether  urged  for  monarchy  or  for  republicanism,  the 
doctrinaires  were  opposed  alike  to  tho  ultra-royalists  and 
M  tba  revolutionists.  In  the  chamber  they  occupied  the 
left  centre,  and  thus  marked  themselves  out  from  the 
outre  or  ministerialist  and  the  loft  or  opposition  party. 


While  mail  Gaining  the  reestablished  dynasty  their  efforts 
were  mainly  directed  towards  moulding  the  constitution 
into  a  shape  resembling  a*  nearly  as  possible  that  of 
England.  The  leaders  of  the  doctrinaires  were  Rdjoi- 
Collard,  tho  Due  da  Broglie,  and  Guizot.     After  the  re- 


volution  of  1830  several  of  them  c 


proved  strong  supporter*  of  constitutional  monarchy  oi. 
model  that  has  existed  in  England  since  the  reign  of 
William.  The  name  doctrinaires  fell  entirely  out  of  us* 
after  1848,  but  the  principles  of  the  party  have  been  faith- 
fully represented  sines  that  date  by  the  Orleanists.     See 

DODD,  Da  WlLLlur  (1739-1777;,  aa  unfortunate 
English  divine,  oldest  son  of  the  Bar.  William  DodJ, 
many  years  vicar  of  Bourns,  in  Lincolnshire  was  born  there 
in  May  1729.  He  ma  sent,  at  tho  age  of  sixteen,  to  tha 
university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  a  eiaar  of 
Clan  Hail  in  174S.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1790,  being  in  the  list  of  wranglers.  On  leaving  the 
university,  he  married  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of 
Perkins,  the  daughter  of  a  verger.  She  had  a  more 
than  questionable  reputation,  and  her  extravagant  habits 
touted  in  no  small  degree  to  her  husband's  dis- 
grace and  ruin.  In '1701  he  was  ordained  deason,  an<l 
in  1 70S  priest,  and  he  soon  became  a  popular  and 
celebrated  preacher.  His  first  preferment  was  the  lecture- 
ship of  West-Hsm  and  Bow.  In  1754  he  was  also  chosen 
lecturer  of  St  Olave's,  Hart  Street ;  and  in  1797  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Cambridge.  He  was  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  which  was  founded  in 
1798,  and  soon  afterwards  became  preacher  at  the  chapel 
of  that  charity.  In  1703  heohtainecVe  prebend  at  Brecon, 
ind  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  oue  of  the  king's 
Jmplains, — soon  after  which  the  education  of  Philip  Stan- 
hope, afterwards  earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  committed  to 
his  care.  In  1760  ha  want  to  Cambridge,  and  took  tha 
degree  of  LL.D.  At  this  period  ho  wss  held  in  high 
estimation;  bat  eager  for  further  advancement,  he  un- 
happily entered  on  course*  which  in  the  end  proved  the 
occasion  of  his  ruin.  On  the  living  of  St  George's,  Hsnovar 
Square,  becoming  vacant,  he  wrote  *n  anonymona  letter  to 
tho  wife  of  the  lord  chnnotuor  offering  three  thousand 
guineas  if,  by  her  assistance,  be  was  promoted  to  the 
benefice.  This  letter  baring  been  traced  to  him,  a  com- 
l  was  immediately  nude  to  tha  king,  and  he  was 
seed  with  disgrace  from  his  office  of  chaplain, 
After  reading  for  some  time  .at  Geneva  and  Paris, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1776.  He  still  < — " 
to  exercise  his  flfricr-1  functions,  but  his  t~ 
mode  of  lift  soon  involved  him  in  difflc 
meet  the  demands  of  his  creditor*  he  forged  a  bond  on 
his  former  pupil  Lord  Chesterfield  for  £4200,  and  actually 
received  the  money.  But  he  was  detected,  committed  to 
prison,  tried  at  tha  Old  Bailey,  found  guilty,  end  sentenced 
to  death ;  and,  in  spite  of  numerous  applications  for 
mercy,  he  was  exeonted  at  Tyburn  on  the  27th  June  1777 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson  was  very  zealous  in  pleading  for  a 
pardon,  and  a  petition  from  the  city  of  London  received 
23,000  signatures.  Dr  Dodd  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and 
possessed  considerable  abilities,  with  but  little  judgment 
and  much  vanity.  His  Bxnttia  of  Sfuihnptart,  published 
before  he  entered  the  church,  was  long  a  well-known  work ; 
and  hi*  Thoughli  in  Fruon,  a  poem  in  blank  verso,  written 
in  the  interval  between  his  conviction  and  his  execution, 
naturally  attracted  much  attention.  He  published  a  large 
number  of  sermons  and  other  theological  work*.  An 
accurate  list  of  bis  various  writings  is  prefixed  to  his 
Thought*  in  Prim, 

DODDER  (Frisian  dodd,  a  bunch ;  Dutch  dot,  ravelled 
thread),  the  popular  name  of  the  annual,  leafless,  twining, 
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epiphytic  J 
order  Cam 


b  plants  forming  the  germs  Cuncula  ami  natural 
ir  Cmadaeetn  or,  according  to  hem  botanists,  the  trio* 
(Jtucutttt  of  the  Contolvulaeear.  All  the  specie*  ere  natives 
of  temperate  region*,  end  ell  here  strong  mid  properties, 
lie  flowers,  which  grow  in  clusters,  hare  a  o  ninaue-neitite. 
coloured  calyx ;  stales  alternating  with  the 
carpels  forming  e  syncarpooi  ovary ; '' 

flashy;  and  the  embryo  spiral,  filift , _.. 

On  coming  in  contact  with  the  living  stem  of 
plant  the  seedling  dodder  throw*  oat  e.  sucker,  faj  which  it 
attaches  itself  end  commence*  to  absorb  the  sap  of  its 
foster-parent ;  it  then  soon  eeasee  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  ground.  As  It  grows,  it  throws  'Hit  fresh  suckers, 
establishing  itself  firmly  on  its  victim.  After  Tn«Hng  e  few 
tome  round  one  stem  the  dodder  finds  its  way  to  another, 
and  thne  it  continues  twining  and  branching  till  it 
resemble*  "  fine,  closely- tangled,  wet  catgut."  The  injury 
done  to  lax,  clover,  hop,  and  bean  crape  by  species  of 
dodder  ie  often  very  great  C.  twopat,  the  Greater 
Dodder,  is  farad  parasitic  on  nettles,  thistles,  vetches,  and 
the  hop ;  C.  S/iiimtttH,  on  flax  ;  C.  Spithj/miin,  on  furze, 
ling,  and  thyme.  C.  Tn/'olii,  the  Clover  Dodder,  is  perhaps 
a  sub-species  of  the  hut-mentioned.  For  a  figure  of  C. 
ltmieota,  the  Warty  Dodder,  see  vol  iv.  pi.  z. 

DODDRIDGE,  Philip  (1702-1751),  a  celebrated 
nonconformist  divine,  was  bora  in  1703.  Hit  father, 
Daniel  Doddridge,  wae  a  London  merchant,  and  his  mother 
the  orphan  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  **"■"■»",  a  Bohemian 
clergymen  who  had  fled  to  England  to  escape  religions 
persecution,  and  had  held  for  some  time  the  mastership  of 
the  grammar  school  at  Krogatott-upon-Thamee.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  twenty,  of  whom  there  was  at 
his  birth  only  one  other  child,  a  daughter,  surviving,  It 
is  also  remarkable  that  he  himself  at  his  birth,  was  pat  sside 
ss  actually  dead,  and  was  only  preserved  alive  owing  to  the 
accidental  glance*  of  one  of  the  attendants,  who  fannied  she 
perceived  a  feeble  hearing  of  the  infant's  onset,  and  was 


afterwards  wore  out     When  sufficiently  old  to  leave  the 

Eternal  roof  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
r  Scots,  who  taught  a  private  school  in  London,  and  on 
attaining  hia  teeth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school 


at  of  hk  time  in  order  the  better  . .  _, 
himself  by  private  meditation  and  study,  and  was  in  the 
habit  during  bis  walks  of  entering  the  neighbouring 
cottages  to  rend  to  the  inmates  a  few  puss  from  the  Bible 
or  from  some  religious  book.  Through  the  interest  of 
friends  a  proposal  was  nude  to  him,  in  1719,  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  enter  the  English  bar;  but  receiving 
at  the  same  time  an  invitation  to  study  for  the  ministry,  he 
preferred  the  latter,  and  shortly  thereafter  removed  to  the 
academy  for  dissenters  at  Kibworth  in  Leicestershire, 
taught  at  that  thne  by  the  Rev.  John  Jennings.  Mr 
Jennings  having  in  1731!  received  en  invitation  to 
Hinckley,  the  academy  was  removed  thither ;  and  in  1723 
Doddridge,  having  finished  his  studies,  accepted  an 
invitation  to  succeed  him  in  the  ministry  at  Kibworth. 
Re  had  also  been  mentioned  by  Jennings,  who  died 
In  1723,  as  the  person  most  fitted  to  extend  his  plan* 
and  views  as  an  instructor  of  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
but  it  was  not  till  1729  that,  at  a  general  meeting 
of  nonconformist  ministers,  he  was  chosen  to  conduct  the 
academy  established  in  that  year  at  Heiboroogh.  In  the 
•erne  year  he  received  on  invitation  from  the  congregation 


at  Northampton,  which  he  accepted.  Here  he  continued 
hi*  ministration*  till  1751,  when  the  rapid  progress  of  eon- 
nunptm  disease  caused  him  to  seek  the  advantages  of  a 
milder  climate.  Accordingly  be  sailed  for  Lisbon  on  the 
30th  September  of  that  year  i  but  the  change  was  unavailing, 
and  he  died  there  on  26th  October. 

His  popularity  as  a  preacher  is  said  to  have  been  chiiily 
due  to  his  "  high  susceptibility,  joined  with  phraicul 
advantages  and  perfect  sincerity."  His  sermuna  were 
mostly  practical  in  character,  and  his  great  aim  waa  to  cul- 
tivate in  bis  hearers  a  spiritual  and  devotional  fraruo  of 
mind.  "  He  endeavoured,"  be  say*, "  to  write  on  the  com- 
mon general  principles  of  Christianity,  and  not  in  the 
narrow  spirit  of  any  particular  party."  "  There  is,"  say* 
his  biographer,  "  a  remarkable  delicacy  and  caution  evinced 
in  the  works  of  Dr  Doddridge  whenever  the  subject 
approaches  the  disputed  points  of  theology.  The  genuine 
expression*  of  the  sacred  writer*  are  then  employed,  and  ' 
the  nsder  k  allowed  to  draw  hi*  own  conclusions,  unbiassed 
by  tbe  prejudices  of  human  authorities."  Those  portions  of 
his  theological  lectures  which  treat  on  the  matter  alluded 
to,  substantiate  this  statement  His  principal  works  are 
Tk»  Bit  and  Progreu  of  Religion  in  the  Sold,  The  Fnmi/ff 
Expositor,  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  and  a  Course  of  1/ebt- 
pkytical,  Sthical,  and  Theological  Lecture*,  He  also  pub- 
lished several  coarsen  of  sermons  on  particular  topic*,  and 
is  the  author  of  many  well-known  hymns. 

See  Itaatrt,  by  Hev.  Job  Ortoc,  ITU  ;  Later*  la  mi  from  Dr 
Doddridge,  by  Rev.  Tbomu  Btstlnum,  17DO  ;  nil)  Omeipo*ficnet 
and  Diary,  is  5  toIs.  bj  bit  gnuidwn,  John  Doddriiiga  Huropbrejn 


at  Jena  on  the  1 9th  December  1791.  "  His  father,  Johonn 
Ohriatopb  DiSderloin,  professor  of  theology  at  Jen*,  waa 
celebrated  for  hia  varied  learning,  for  his  eloquence  *s  a 
preacher,  and  for  the  important  influence  he  exerted 
in  guiding  the  transition  movement  from  strict  orthodoxy 
to  a  freer  theology.  Lndwig  DSderlein,  after  receiving  hie 
preliminary  education  at  Windaheim  and  Schulpforto, 
studied  at  Munich,  Heidelberg,  Erlougen,  and  Berlin.  He 
devoted  hi*  chief  attention  >to  philology  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  men  men  as  Thiersch,  Cramer,  Toe*,  Wolf,  Boeckh, 
and  Bnttnuuin.  In  181.fi,  soon  after  completing  hwBtudies 
at  Berlin,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  ordinary  professor 
of  philology  in  tie  academy  of  Bern.  In  1819  he  wot 
transferred  to  ErtUigen,  when  he  became  second  professor 
of  philology  in  the  university  and  rector  of  the  gymnasium. 
In  1827. ho  became  first  professor  of  philology  and  rhetoric 
and  director  of  the  philological  seminary.  He  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  both  these  offices  until  within  a 
short  period  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  9th 
November  1863.  DSderUin'e  most  valuable  work  a*  a 
philologist  was  rendered  in  the  department  of  etymology  and 
lexicography.  He  is  beat  known  by  his  Loteimtcht  Spurn  f- 
'  "ymcloaim  (Q  vol*.,  Leipsic,  1626-38),  end  hit 
eiouariwn  (3  vol*.,  Erjangsu,  1850-B8).  To 
-..-  __  v_M  belong  bis  Latdnitche  Wortbtidtatg  (Leipsic, 
1838),  Handbuch  dtT  Zaleinuehat  Siptonynii.  (Leipsic, 
1839),  and  the  ffaudbviA  der  Lateiniicke*  XiynologU 
(Leipuo,  1841),  besides  varion*  works  of  a  more  elementary 
kind  intended  for  the  use  of  schools  and  gymnasia.  Most 
of  the  works  named  have  been  translated  into  English.  To 
critical  philology  Ddderlein  contributed  valuable  editions 
of  Tacitus  (Opera,  1847  ;  Germania,  with  a  German  transla- 
tion) and  Horace  (Epintoltr,  with  a  German  translation, 
1896-8 ;  Satin*,  I860).  His  Rede*  wuf  .dWbUsm 
(Erlangen,  1813-7)  and  OtffenUichs  Redcn  (I860)  consist 
chiefly  of  academic  addresses  dealing  with  various  subisct* 
iti  prodngogy  and  philology. 
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DODO,  bom  the  Portuguese  Dtwh  (a  simpleton1),  * 
Urge  bird  formerly  inhabiting  the  island  of  Hsuritius,  but 
Mt  extinct — toe  Didta  intjtvi  of  Linnjeos. 

Brief  BfttOQ  of  tbio  remarkable  creature  hoc  already 
been  mede  (eee  Bwm,  toL  iii.  p.  731),  bat  some  farther 
particulars  may  be  welcome.  The  precise  year  in  which 
the  Portnguoss  discovered  the  island  we  now  know  a* 
Mauritins  ii  undetermined ;  various  detee  from  1503  to 
IMS  heving  been  assigned.  MsscsngnM,  their  leader, 
eeeme  to  here  called  it  Ctnu,  from  *  notion  that  it  moat 
be  the  island  of  that  lejmi  mentioned  by  Pliny :  bat  moat 
author*  bare  insisted  that  it  wsa  known  to  the  seamen  of 


Cera*,  and  brought  about  b; 


t  finding  it  stocked  with 


Swam,  the 

ever,  the  experience  of  the  Portuguese  is  unfortunately  lost 
to  us,  and  nothing  positive  can  be  asserted  of  the  island 
or  to  inhabitants  (none  of  whom,  it  should  be  observed, 
wan  human)  until  1SSS,  when  the  Dutch,  under  Tan 
Neck,  arrived  there  sad  renamed  it  Mnuritina.  A  narrative 
of  this  voyage  was  published  in  1601,  if  not  earlier,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted.  Hera  we  have  birds  spoken  of 
as  big  aa  Swans  or  bigger,  with  large  heads,  no  wings,  and 
a  tail  consisting  of  a  few  curly  feathers.  The  Dntch  called 
them  Walghaiiffdi  (the  word>ia  variously  spelled),  i.*., 
annaaou*  birds,  because,  as  is  said,  no  cooking  made 
them  palatable ;  but  another  and  perhaps  better  reason, 
for  it  was  admitted  that  their  breast  was  tender,  la  also 

abundance  of  superior  fare.  De  Bry  gives  two  admirably 
quint  print*  of  the  doings  of  the  Hollander!,  end  in  one 
of  them  the  Waickvogd  appears,  being  the  earliest  published 
representation  of  it*  unwieldy  form,  with  a  footnote  staling 
thai  the  voyagers  brought  an  example  alive  to  Holland. 
Among  the  company  there  was  a  draughtsman,  and  from  a 
sketch  of  his  Clusius,  a  few  years  after,  gave  a  figure  of  the 
bird,  which  he  vaguely  nailed  "  Qallinaavi  Oall-ui  pcrv- 
arvuu,"  bat  described  rather  fully.  Meanwhile  two  other 
Dutch  fleet*  had  visited  Mauritian,  One  of  them  had 
rather  *n  accomplished  artist  on  board,  and  hie  drawings 
fortunately  still  exist.*  Of  the  other  a  journal  kept  by 
one  of  the  skippers  was  subsequently  published.  This 
in  the  main  corroborate!  what  has  been  before  said  of 
the  bird*,  bat  add*  the  curious  fact  that  they  wen  now 
nailed  by  soma  Dodaarim  and  by  others  Dronten.1 

Henceforth  Dutch,  narrator*,  though  several  times 
mentioning  the  bird,  fail  to  supply  any  important  fact  in 
it*  history.  Their  navigators,  however,  were  .not  idle,  and 
found  work  for  their  naturalist*  and  painters.  Clnsiui 
nays  that  in  1605  he  saw  at  Paawx  House  hi  Leyden  a 
Dodo's  foot,4  which  he  minutely  describee.  Of  late  years 
a  copy  of  Clusius's  work  hss  been  discovered  in  the  high 


m  lot,  dnH,  sal,  of,  bIMbbI*  Buush." 

It  is  fnm  one  of  um  that  tea  Igana  of  the  luf*  extbut  Parol 
(Ltfttpattaau  sanWrnl,  baton  glnn  (Bran,  vol.  UL  p.  TU), 
wn  Ukaa.     Prof.   Beslesel  bai  aaaoenoal  bis  tataatton  of  immo- 

•--•-■--liaJSwjiiiWe, 

■  hss  bam  ssasb  dtiauaad.     That  of 


by  Pmt  KUajsl  (TtnL  sn  ■sMML  K.  Aaad.Watouch.iL 
*  an  )  to  be  the  sesssly  nam-  -*  ■*-  "-•-»**  ~  ",l 
(AaKaiH  sabur),  of  whloh  the  r> 


a  of  the  nsetawn  (i 
tha  bttd  htooetit  home  IjTk  Neol 
odadp  asd  tha  lata  Dr  Ormr  have 
w  In  tea  British  htssaam,  bet  <a> 


school  of  Utrecht,  in  which  Is  parted  an  original  drawing 
by  Tan  de  Venne  superscribed  "Vera  efflglce  huioa  avis 
Walglmegd   (quae  h  a   nautis    Dodaer*   propter   feedam 

Amsterodamum  perlsta  est  ax  insula  Hanritii.  Anno 
M.DC.XiVL"  Now  a  good  many  paintings  of  the 
Dodo  by  a  celebrated  artist  named  Roelandt  Savery,  who 
was  born  at  Courtray  in  1576  and  died  in  1630,  havo 
long  been  known,  and  it  ha*  always  been  understood  that 
these  were  drawn  from  the  life.  Proof,  however,  of  the 
limning  of  a  living  Dodo  in  Wnii*„rf  ^t  that  frt***^  had 
hitherto  been  wanting.  There  can  now  be  no  Linger  any 
doubt  of  the  fact ;  and  the  iy'ntl"g"  °7  "^  artist  of 
the  Dodo  at  Berlin  and  Vienna  dated  respectively  162G 
and  1628— as  well  as  the  picture  by  Goiemars,  belonging 
to  tha  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Sion  House,  dated 
1637,  may  be  with  greater  plausibility  than  aver  considered 
portrait*  of  a  captive  bird.  It  is  *v*n  probable  that  this 
was  not  the  first  example  which  had  eat  to  •  painter  in 
Europe.  In  the  private  library  of  the  lata  Emperor  Francis 
of  Austria  is  s  series  of  pictures  of  various  aninuls, 
■apposed  to  be  by  the  Dutch  artist  floefnagel,  who  was 
born  about  1546.  One  of  these  represents  a  Dodo,  sad,  if 
there  be  no  mistake  in  Von  Frausnfeld'*  ascription,  it 
must  almost  certainly  hsve  been  painted  before  1696,  while 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  original  may  have  bean, 
kept  in  the  eeeonmrt  of  the  then  Emperor  Budolf  IX,  sad 
that  the  portion  of  a  Dodo's  head,  which  was  found  in  the 
Museum  at  Prague  about  1850,  belonged  to  this  example. 
The  other  pictures  by  Roelandt  Savery,  of  which  ■ 
mentioned  that  at  the  Hague,  that  in  the  pi 


l  of  the 


end  that  belonging  to  Dr  Royffery  st  Stuttgart  are  undated, 
bat  were  probably  all  painted  about  the  mm*  tune  (etr. 
1626  to  1628).  The  Urge  picture  in  the  British  Museum, 
ones  belonging  to  Sir  Hans  Sloan*,  by  an  unknown  artist, 
but  supposed  to  be  by  Roelandt  Savery,  ia  also  undated ; 


while  the  still  larger  on*  at  Oxford  (considered  to  be  by  the 
younger  Savery)  Dears  a        l  "  """       ■-'■•' 

alto  fi  a  p*  ■ 


.  1651.  Undated 
picture  said  to  be  by  Pieter  Holateyn,  and  in  the 
n  of  Dr  A.  van  der  Willigo  lit  Haarlem  in  Holland, 
In  162  B  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  first  English  observer 
of  the  bird — one  Emanuel  Altham,  who  mention*  it  in  two 
latter*  written  on  the  some  day  from  Mauritius  to 
his  brother  at  home.  These  have  only  of  late,  through  tha 
intervention  of  Dr  Wilmot,  been  brought  to  light1     In  one 

he  says:  "Ton  shall  receoe a  strange  fowls: 

which  I  had  at  the  Hand  Mauritius  esUedbyyeportingalls 
a  Do  Do  :  which  for  the  rsrenes*  thereof  I  hop*  wilbe 
welcome  to  700."    The  passage  in  the  other  latter  it  to 

the  seme  effect,  with  the  addition  of  tha  wi    

Nothing  more  ia  known  of  this  valuable  « 

the  **me  fleet  with  Altham  sailed  F    ' 

ran  through  oerertl  editions  and  havo  been  lens;  quoted. 

It  is  plain  that  he  eoold  not  have  reached  Mauritius  till 


aluabls  consign  agent.     In 
d  Hubert,  whose  TixmU 


hi*  visit  Tiio  fullest  account  he  gives  of  the  bird  is  in 
hi*  edition  of  1638,  and  in  the  curiously  effected  style  of 
many  writers  of  the  period.  It  will  be  enough  to  quota 
the  beginning :  "  Th*  Dodo  names  flnt  to  a  description : 
here,  and  in  Dygarroi^  (snd  no  when  alee,  that  ever  I 


name  it  is,  and  hss  reference  to  her  sunpleness,)  a 
which  for  shape  and  rareness  might  be  call'd  *  Phonux 
(wer't  in  Arabia :) "— th*  rest  of  the  passage  I*  entertaining, 
but  tha  whole  ha*  been  often  reprinted.  Herbert,  it  may 
be  remarked,  when  he  oonldsees  ricsaibJo  Prairie  timflartty, 
*  Free.  Zeal.  £a  Wt,  Pr»  W7-U9. 
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W"  weak  a*  an  etymologist,  but  hii  positii 

corroborated  as  it  ia  by  aiUmm,  cannot  be  set  aside,  and 
hence  ws  do  not  hesitate  to  assign  a  Portuguese  derivation 
for  the  word.1     Herbert  also  gave  a  figure  of  the  bird. 

Proceeding  chronologically  we  next  come  upon  a  curious 
bit  of  evidence.  Tbia  ia  contained  in  a  MS.  diary  kept 
between  1426  and  16*0  by  Thomas  Crcasrield  of  Quean's 
College,  Oxford,  where,  under  the  year  1634,  mention  ia 
casually  made  of  one  Mr  Gosling  "  who  bestowed  the  Dodar 
(a  blacks  Indian  bird)  vpon  ye  Anatomy  echooL"  Nothing 
■mora  is  known  of  it  About  1638,  Sir  Hamon  Lsatranga 
tells  us,  as  he  walked  London  afreets'  he  aaw  the  picture  of 
a  strange  fowl  bung  oat  on  a  cloth  canvas,  and  going  in  to 
see  it  found  a  great  bird  kept  in  a  chamber  "  somewhat 
bigger  than  the  largest  Turlty  cock,  and  so  legged  and 
footed,  bat  shorter  and  thicker. "  The  keeper  called  it 
a  Dodo  end  shewed  the  visitors  how  his  captive  would 
atrallow  "large  peble  stones as  biggs  at  nutmegs.'' 

In  1651  Morisot  published  en  account  of  a  voyage  made 
.  by  Francois  Gauche,  who  profeaaed  to  have  passed  fifteen 
days  in  Mauritius,  or  "  l'isle  de  Saincte  Apollonie,"  as  he 
called  it,  in  1636.  According  to  De  Haeourtthe  narrative 
is  not  very  trustworthy,  and  indeed  certain  statement!  are 
obviously  inaccurate.  Gauche  eay*  he  aaw  there  birds 
bigger  than  Swans,  which  ha  describes  go  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  his  meaning  Dodos;  but  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant facts  (if  they  be  facte)  that  he  relates  are  that  they  had 
acrylikeaOoJing(utlannci7Commeroisonn)I  and  (hat 
they  laid  a  single  white  egg.  "  groa  comma  on  pain 
d'un  sol,''  on  a  mass  of  grass  In  the  forests.  He  calls  them 
"  oiseaux  de  Nazaret,"  perhaps,  as  a  marginal  note  informs 
us,  from  en  island  of  that  name  which  was  then  supposed 
to  lie  more  to  the  northward,  but  is  now  known  to  have 

In  the  catalogue  of  Tradescant'e  Collation  of  Saritia, 
prtnened  at  Smith  Laa&tth,  published  in  1666,  we  have 
entered  among  the  "  Whole  Birds  "  a  "  Dodar  from  the 
inland  MaariiiuK  ;  it  is  notable  to  flie  being  so  big."  This 
specimen  may  wall  have  been  the  skin  of  the  bird  aesn  by 
Eestrange  some  eighteen  years  before,  bnt  anyhow  wa  an 
able  to  trace  the  specimen  through  Willnghby,  Lhwyd, 
and  Hyde,  till  it  passed  in  or  before  1684  to  the  Aahmolean 
collection  at  Oxford.  In  17S5  it  was  ordered  to  be 
destroyed,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  original  orders  of 
Ashmole,  its  head  and  right  foot  were  preserved,  and  still 
ornament  the  Museum  of  that  University.  In  the  second 
edition  of  a  Catalogue  of  many  Jfatiiral  Saritia,  Ac,  to  be 


Forbes,  and  published  in  1666,  mention  is  made  of  a 
"  legge  of  a  Dodo,  a  gnat  heavy  bird  that  cannot  By ;  it 
Is  a  Bird  of  the  Mauricius  Island."  This  is  supposed  to 
have  subsequently  passed  into  the  pruainiirinn  of  the  Royal 
Society.  At  all  events  such  a  specimen  is  included  in 
Grow's  list  of  their  treasures  which  was  published  in  1681. 
This  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  it  still  reposes.  As  may  be  seen  it  ia  a  left  foot, 
without  the  integuments,  but  it  differs  sufficiently  in  aize 
from  the  Oxford  specimen  to  forbid  its  having  been  part  of 
the  same  individual  In  1666  Olsarius  brought  out  the 
GottorJIichei  Knott  Rammer,  wherein  he  describes  the  head 
of  a  Wulgkvogtl,  which  eome  sixty  years  later  was  removed 
to  the  Mnseum  at  Copenhagen,  and  is  now  preserved  there, 
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tiuir  lugiugi,  **r*  omplojtd  to  pilot  the  HoDudsn,  *•  •» 
aaw  tL»  first  Dutch  mm*  Wtd/hvagtl  would  gin  my.  Tha  mtu- 
lug  of  Dtntde  Lot  boiujj  plniu  to  the  Dutch,  they  would,  u  II  thi  b*btt 
of  toil™,  convert  It  into  something  the*  did  udnitud,  Una 
ifc*Hr»  would  eesttt  "Wgeit  IMtlf. 


having  been  the  means  of  first  leading  soologitta,  under  taw 
guidance  of  Prof.  Bernhardt,  to  rccognixe  tha  true  afflnitiai 
of  the  bird. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  For  brevity's  sake  we 
have  passed  over  all  but  the  principal  narratives  of  voyagers 
or  other  notices  of  the  bird.  A  compendious  bibliography, 
up  to  the  year  1818,  will  be  found  in  Strickland's  classical 
work,'  and  the  list  was  continued  by  Ton  Frauenfeld'  for 
twenty  years  later.  The  last  evidence  we  have  of 
the  Dodo's  existence  is  famished  by  a  journal  kept  by 
Benj.  Harry,  end  now  in  the  British  Museum  {JfSS. 
Addit.  3668.  11.  D).  This  shows  its  survival  till  16B1, 
but  the  writer's  sole  remark  upon  it  is  that  its  "ffleeh  is 
very  hard."  The  successive  occupation  of  the  island  by 
different  masters  seems  to  have  destroyed  every  tradition 
relating  to  the  bird,  and  doubts  began  to  arise  whether  each 
a  creature  had  ever  existed.  Duncan,  in  1828,  showed  how 
ill-founded  these  doubts  were,  and  some  ten  yean  latet 
Broderip  with  much  diligence  collected  all  the  available  evi- 
dence into  an  admirable  essay,  which  in  its  turn  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Strickland's  monograph  just  mentioned.  But  In 
the  meanwhile  little  was  done  towards  obtaining  any  material 
advance  in  our  knowledge,  Prof.  Reinhardt's  determination 
of  its  affinity  to  the  Pigeons  (Colnmlba)  excepted  ;  and  it 
was  hardly  until  Clark's  discovery  in  1865  (Brans,  vol  iii.  p. 
732)  of  a  large  nnmber  of  Dodos'  remains,  that  loologiota 
generally  were  prepared  to  accept  that  affinity  without 
question.  The  examination  of  bane  after  bone  by  Prof. 
Owen  and  others  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Danish 
naturalist,  and  there  is  now  no  possibility  of  any  different 
being  successfully  maintained. 


Ths 


be  causes  which  led  to  the  extirpation  of  this  ponder- 
Pigeon  have  been  discussed  in  a  former  article,  and 
nothing  new  can  be  added  on  that  branch  of  the  subject ; 
but  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Dodo  does  not  stand 
alone  in  iterate,  and  that  two  more  or  less  nearly  allied  birds 
inhabiting  the  sister  islands  of  Benniou  and  Bodriguea 
have  in  like  manner  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  (a.  h.) 

DODONA,  in  Epiroa,  was  the  seat  of  the  moat  ancient 
and  venerable  of  all  Hellenic  sanctuaries.  In  the  plain  of 
the  Dodonssa,  and  on  tha  banks  of  the  neighbouring 
Achelous,  there  dwelt  in  times  long  anterior  to  history  ths 
race  of  Helli  or  Hellenes,  who  thence  spread  into  Thessaly 
and  Greece.  In  after  times  the  Greeks  of  the  south  looked 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  as  barbarians ;  nevertheless 
for  Dodona  they  always  preserved  a  certain  reverence,  and 
the  temple  there  was  the  object  of  frequent  missions  from 
them.  This  temple  was  dedicated  to  the  PelBsgio  Zeus, 
the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt  in  the  storms  so  frequent  in 
Epirus.  Connected  with  the  temple  was  an  oracle  which 
enjoyed  more  reputation  in  Greece  than  any  other  save 
that  at  Delphi,  and  which  would  seem  to  data  from  more 
early  times  than  the  worship  of  Zeus;  for  ths  norma] 
method  of  gathering  the  responses  of  the  oracle  was  by 
listening  to  the  rustling  of  an  old  oak  tree,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  deity,  and  by  taking  thenca 
an  augury  of  the  future.  We  seem  here  to  have  a  remnant 
of  the  very  ancient  and  widely  diffused  tree-worship. 
Sometimes,  however,  augnriea  were  taken  in  other  manners, 
being  drawn  from  the  moaning  of  doves  in  the  branches, 
the  murmur  of  a  fountain  which  rose  close  by,  or  the 
resounding  of  the  wind  in  the  brsien  tripod*  which 
formed  a  circle  all  round  the  temple.  The  oracle  was  thus, 
compared  with  tha  articulate  responses  of  Delphi,  dumb, 
but  none  the  leas  constantly  consulted.     Crojans  proposed 

•  n*  Dodo  owl  Ui  Sindrti,  as.  By  H.  X.  Strteklaaa  sod  A.  Q. 
lf  drills.     London:  ISM.     sto. 

'*«  a*fftfi»La*u  Abl-Mw  du  Dn*U,  a.  l  w.  Edtakrt  voe 
Oeo)|  Utter  ne  rreasafold.     Wieu  ■  1S93.    <oL 
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frequently  appealed  to  its  authority  daring  tie  Feloponns- 
«u  wit.  Bat  tha  most  frequent  votaries  were  the  neigh- 
bouring tribe*  of  the  Acamanlaiw  and  jEtoliflno,  together 
with  the  Boeotians,  who  claiimd  a  special  connection  with 
the  district. 

Dodou*  is  not  nnfrequcntly  mentioned  by  ancient 
writer*.  Homer  speaks  of  it  twice,  once  celling  it  the 
f  •bode  of  Selli  who  sleep  on  the  ground  and  wash 
leir  feet,  and  on  the  second  occasion  describing  a 
visit  of  Odysseus  to  the  Oracle.  Hesiod  hai  left  as  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  Dodonsse,  or  Hellopia,  which  he 
calls  a  district  fall  of  corn-fields,  of  horde  and  flocks  and  of 
shepherds,  where  is  built  on  an  extremity  (ir  loyan-S) 
Dodona,  where  Zena  dwells  in  the  stem  of  an  oekfolijyos). 
Herodotus  telle  a  story  which  he  learned  at  Egyptian 
Thebes,  that  the  oracle  of  Dodona  was  founded  by  an 
Egyptian  priestess  who  was  carried  away  by  the  Phoenicians, 
lint  say*  that  the  local  legend  substitutes  for  this  priestess 
a  black  dove,  a  substitution  in  which  he  tries  to  find  a 
rational  """"■ff  From  later  writers  we  loam  that  in 
historical  times  there  was  worshipped,  together  with  Zens, 
an  Asiatic  goddess  under  the  name  Dions,  and  thencefor- 
ward the  responses  were  given  by  tha  priestesses  of  the 
Utter,  who  wen  called  dons,  and  not  by  the  Belli . 

m  thu  ait*)  of  Dodona  then  ha*  been  a  good  deal  of 

We  know  from  the  authorities  that  the  town 

id  in  a  fertile  Tile  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 

.   rhence  issued  a  multitude  of  springs,  and  that  it 

won  the  eastern  boundary  of  Epirus,  and  on  the  confines 
of  Thesprotin  and  Holcsau.  We  are  further  told  that 
Dodona  was  a  two  days'  journey  from  Ambrada,  and  a 
journey  of  four  day*  from  Buthrotum.  It  would  also 
appear  certain  that  it  was  in  a  region  of  frequent  thunder- 

J«akn  filed  on  Caatritxa  near  Jsnina  in  Epirus,  at  the  foot 
of  th*  mountain  Ifitsikeli,  as  tha  site  of  Dodona.  But  hi* 
reason*  an  not  concluaivo.  Quite  recently  excavations 
lure  been  undertaken  at  a  spot  in  tbe  valley  of  Dtamisins, 
■  few  leagues  south  of  Castntis,  at  tha  foot  of  Mount 
Olytiika,  whore  Leake  found  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and 
of  two  temples.  This  has  usually  been  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  Fsssaron,  the  ancient  capital  of  tbe  Molossssn  kings. 
Sot  these  excavations  have  brought  to  light  not  only  many 
antiquities,  but  tablets  ax  mto  bearing  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tions to  Zena  Kaloa  and  Dions,  and  many  fragments  of 
tripods,  whence  it  would  seem  highly  probable  that 
the  opinion  of  Leake  mart  be  given  up,  and  the  new  site 
definitely  fixed  npon  as  that  of  Dodona.  (See  Leake, 
Xort**m  SrteM,  Toll.  L  it.;  Stmt  ArtUologiqut for  1877, 
pp.  330,  397.) 

The  tempi*  of  Dodona  was  destroyed  by  the  JStobana 
in  SIS  B.O.,  but  the  end*  survived  to  tha  tunas  of 
Pansaniaa  and  eren  of  the  emperor  Julian. 

DODSLEY,  Bomnti  (1703-176*),  an  eminent  book- 
seller and  versatile  writer,  bom  In  1703  at  Mansfield, 
Kottinghamsliire,  whan  hie  father  ie  mid  to  bar*  boon  a 
schoolinsater.  In  hi*  youth  he  wu  apprenticed  to  • 
■■'■--*-*--  -  * — a  whom  h*  ran  away,  taking  service 

first  poetical  attempts  seem  to  have 
ant  in  the  family  of  th*  Eon. 
ra  published  by  subscription  under 


been  made  when  he  w 


the  title  of  The  Mute  ml 


Is  Footman' i  MitctUany 


wZbeaaev.i 

been  taken  front  Randolph's  JfWs  Loobing-gtatt,  and 
which,  having  obtained  tbe  approbation  of  Fops,  was  acted 
at  Oovent  Garden  with  great  sac  nam  The  profits  accruing 
f ton  tha  sale  of  these  two  publications  enabled  him  to 


establish  himself  as  bookseller  in  Poll- Mali;  and  hit 
merit  and  enterprising  spirit  soon  made  him  one  of  th* 
foremost  publisher*  of  the  day.  One  of  the  first  copyrights 
he  published  was  that  of  Johnson's  London,  for  which  h* 
gave  ten  guinea*  in  1738,  and  he  was  afterwards  the  leader 
of  the  association  of  booksellers  that  furnished  Johnson 
with  funds  for  the  preparation  of  his  Englith  Dictionary. 
In  1737  *  new  piece  of  his  own,  entitled  The  King  and  the 
UOler  of  Mojufidd,  was  received  with  undiminished 
applause.  His  immediately  subsequent  farces,  however, 
were  not  so  popular.  In  1738  be  published  a  collection 
of  hi*  dramatic  works  in  one  volume  8vo,  under  tbe 
modest  title  of  Trijlet,  which  was  followed  by  the 
Triumph  of  Peace,  a  masque,  occasioned  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix-bvJChapelle,  and  a  fragment  on  Public  Virtue.  Dodsley 
was  alao  the  author  of  the  Economy  of  Human  Life,  a  work 
which  acquired  considerable  celebrity ;  hut  for  this  it  ie 
supposed  he  wt*  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  mistaken 
opinion  which  long  prevailed  that  it  was  tbe  production  of 
Lord  Chesterfield.  The  name  of  Dodsley  ie  from  this 
period  associated  with  much  of  tha  literature  of  hi*  time. 
Among  other  things  he  projected  The  Annual  Remitter,  com- 
menced in  17C8,  The  Mtuaum,  The  World,  and  The 
Preceptor.  To  these  various  works  Horace  Waipoln, 
Akenside,  Soame  Jenyns,  Lord  Lyttelton,Lord  Chesterfield, 
Edmund  Burke,  and  other*  were  contribntoa.  Hi*  own 
latest  production  wu  a  tragedy  entitled  Cltone,  which  wu 
received  with  even  greater  enthusiasm  than  his  earlier 
works.  It  had  a  long  run  at  Cbrent  Garden ;  two 
thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold  on  tbe  day  of  publication, 
and  it  passed  through  four  editions  within  the  year.  It 
has  long,  however,  ceased  to  be  read,  and  apart  from  hie 
fame  u  a  publisher  Dodsley  is  now  chiefly  remembered  on 
account  of  his  Select  Collection!  of  Old  Play  (13  vols. 
13mc>  London,  1714;  3d  edition,  13  vols.  8vo,  1780). 
He  died  at  Durham  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  Sfith 
September  1764. 

DODWELL,  Edwaxd  (1767-1832),  an  English  anti- 
quarian writer  and  draughtsman  of  considerable  note  in  the 
department  of  OssjsjasJ  investigation.  He  belonged  to  the 
same  family  u  Henry  Dodwell  the  theologian,  and 
received  his  education  at  Cambridge.  Being  under  no 
necessity  to  adopt  a  profession  u  a  means  of  livelihood,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  favourite  pursuit*,  travelled 
for  several  years— from  1801  to  1800 — in  Greece,  and  spent 
the  test  of  hi*  life  for  the  moat  pert  in  Italy,  either  at 
Naples  or  at  Bom*.  An  illness  contracted  in  1630  during 
a  visit  of  exploration  to  the  Sabine  Mountains,  undermined 
hie  constitution  and  ultimately  resulted  in  hi*  death,  which 
took  piece  at  Borne  in  May  1833.  His  widow,  a  daughter 
of  Count  Oiraud,  wu  thirty  yean  his  junior,  and  after  hi* 
death  became  famous  as  the  "  beautiful''  countess  of  Spsnr, 
and.  played  a  trftiaTTdfrfsHt  role  in  the  imttestll  life  of  the 
Papal  Sty, 

His  works  at-  A  CUoiaU  and  TtpaarnrUeal  IW  Oroufk 
Onm,  3  vols.,  London,  ISIS  af  which,  a  Ottawa  translation  by 
SleUarwuinblialudrtMauriagtnmlBU;  Vim  in  G™*,  con. 
■iitiu  of  thirty  solonred  plats,  London,  1SS1 ;  and  Vtoue  and, 

l)itcrip<imi  of  Oyloputn  and  1'tioiaie  lltirv--- ■■-  "-• J  a— ■ 

London  18Si      The  last  work,  which,  a ... 

brought  ant  rimultaneouslj  St  Paris  with  a  frrench  « 

DODWELL,  HISB.Y  (1641-1711),  a  leame 
eial  writer,  wu  bom  at  Dublin  In  October  1641.  HU 
father  had  once  been  poctewed  of  considerable  property  in 
Connaught,  but  having  lost  it  at  the  rebellion  settled  at 
York  in  1613.  Hera  Henry  received  hit  preliminary  edu- 
cation at  the  free  school.  By  the  death  of  hi*  parents 
he  wu  reduced  in  early  life  to  the  greatest   poverty. 


to    take. 
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orders  he  relinquished  hi*  fellowship  in  1G66,  and  resided 
for  some  time  at  Oxford,  Dublin,  and  London  successively. 
In  1688  he  was  sleeted  Ceinden  professor  of  history  at 
Oxford;  but  in  1691  he  ™  deprived  of  hia  professorship 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oath*  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary.  Retiring  to  Shotteabrooke  in  Berkshire,  and  living 
on  the  produce  of  a  email  estate  in  Ireland,  which  he  had 
at  first  generously  relinquished  in  favour  of  a  near  relation, 
he  devoted  himself  to  those  literary  labours  in  chronology 
and  ecclesiastical  polity  on  which  hie  fame  now  resta  In 
the  former  department  he  pnbliehed — Dueowss  on  lid 
Phtnicia*  Sittory  of  Sanchmiat/tox  (1881);  An*alt* 
Thucydidci  a  Xenophmtti  (1696) ;  Ckroimli&ia  Oraeo- 
Romana  -pro  Ej/potAailnu  Dion.  Baticantatfi  (1693) ; 
AtauHa  VeUeiani,  QitiatUiani,  Staliani  (1698):  and  a 
larger  treatise  entitled  D»  FrfmSui  Orceroram 
nmqvt    Cydu,    dbiUrqut  it   Cyeh   Judaonm 

C/iriiti,  DLnirialio,  

eiderable  reputation 
bon  speaks  of  his  learning  a 
hi*  "  skill  in  employ  ins  facte  is  equal  to  his  learning."  In 
the  department  of  ecclesiastical  polity  hie  works  are  mote 
tiumcroUB  and  of  much  lees  value,  hie  judgment  being  far 
inferior  to  hie  power  of  research.  In  his  earlier  writings 
lie  we*  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  champion*  oF  the 
non-jurors ;  but  the  absurd  doctrine  which  lie  afterwards 
promulgated,  that  immortality  could  be  enjoyed  only  by 
those  who  had  received  baptism  from  the  band*  of  one  set 
of  regularly  ordained  clergy,  and  was  therefore  a  privilege 
from  which  dissenters  srere  hopelessly  excluded,  justly  de- 
prived him  of  the  confidence  even  of  hi*  friends.  It  is  in- 
teresting, however,  in  view  of  the  recent  revival  of  the  same 
doctrine,  to  know  that  he  published  in  1708  a  treatise  pro- 
fessing to  prove  from  Scripture  and  the  first  fathers  that 
the  soul  is  nntoraUy  mortal.  Dodwell  died  at  Shottes- 
l  rocks,  7th  June  1711.  His  eldest  son  Henry  is  known 
U  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  Chriitvinity  net 
founded  on  Argument,  to  which  a  reply  was  published  by 
hi*  brother  William,  who  was  besides  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Or  Convert  lliddleton    on  the   subject  of 


nearly  every  part  of  the  globe.  Many  of  the  species 
belonging  to  this  family,  as  the  wolf  and  the  jackal,  are 
social  animals,  hunting  in  packs,  and  are  readily  tamed  ; 
while  in  confinement  they  show  little  or  uo  repugance  to 
breeding.  In  a  group  thai  eminently  capable  of  domestica- 
tion, it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  earliest  times  one  or 
more  species  should  have  been  brought  under  the  dominion 
of  man,  or  that  under  human  care  the  domestic  dog  should 
have  become,  as  Baron  Cuvier  calls  it,  "the  complete**, 
the  most. singular,  and  the  meet  useful  conquest  aver  made 
by  man."  Here  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the 
dog  existed  in  the  domesticated  state  during  prehistoric 
times ;  consequently  neither  history  nor  tradition  is  avail- 
able to  solve  the  question  of  it*  origin.  That  must  bs 
decided,  if  at  all,  by  the  naturalist,  and  the  variety  of 
opinion  existing  on  this  point  at  the  present  time  renders 
it  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  parentage  of  the  dog 
will  ever  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  Some  suppose 
that  all  our  breeds  have  sprang  from  a  single  wild  source, 
other*  that  they  are  the  product  of  tho  blending  of  several 
distinct  species.  Of  the  former,  the  majority  regard  the 
wolf  as  the  parent  form,  others  favour  the  claims  of  the 
jackal,  while  a  few  regard  them  as  the  descendants  of  an 


The  prei 
it  which  it 


regard*  the  domestic  dog  si 


duet  of  the  crossing  of  several  species,  living  and  exttuet. 
This  opinion  is  founded  on  such  considerations  as  the 
presence  in  the  earliest  hiatoric  times  of  many  breed* 
(totally  distinct  from  each  other,  and  nearly  leeembling 
existing  forms),  the  existence  of  wild  species  of  dogs  in  at! 
quarter*  of  the  globe,  the  fondness  of  savage  man  for 
tuning  wild  animal*,  and  the  extreme  improbability  that 
among  so  many  presumably  equally  tameable  canine  specie* 
only  one  should  have  been  chosen  for  domestication.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  forgotten,  a*  Darwin  has  well  shown,  that  feu 
o[  man  in  most  wild  animal*  is  a  gradually  acquired 
instinct,  and  that  before  its  acquirement  a  wiLd  specie* 
would  have  been  much  more  readily  tamed  than  efter. 
Thus  the  wild  dog  of  the  Falkland  Islands  (CaxU 
OKiartiicui),  when  these  were  first  visited  by  man, 
approached  him  without  sign  either  of  fear  or  of  aversion. 
The  weightiest  reason  for  this  opinion,  however,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  breeds  of  domestie  dogs,  found  in 
different  countries,  bear  a  mors  or  less  striking  resemblance 
to  the  wild  species  still  existing  in  those  conntriee.  The 
Esquimaux  dogs  ot  North  America  so  closely  resemble  the 
wolf  of  the  same  legions,  both  in  appearance  and  in  voice, 
that  Sir  J.  Ttichardsou  on  one  occasion  mistook  a  pack  of 
those  wild  animal*  for  a  troop  of  Indian  dog* ;  and  the 
Indians  are  said  to  take  the  young  of  solves  in  order  to 
improve  their  canine  breed,  which  would  eeem  to  prove 
that  the  dog  and  wolf  are  sufficiently  fertile  infer  tc.  The 
Hare  Indian  or  Mackenzie  River  Dog,  although  somewhat 
smaller  in  size  than  the  prairie  wolf  (Cunts  latram)  occur- 
ring in  the  tame  regions,,  so  resembles  the  latter  that 
Richardson  could  detect  no  derided  difference  in  form.  It 
eeowi,  in  fact,  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  prairie  wolf 
that  the  Esquimaux  dog  does  to  the  great  grey  wolf  already 
mentioned.  The  wolf  certainly  exhibits  few  peculiarly 
dog-like  qualities,  being  both  ferocious  and  sowardly,  and 
showing  no  attachment  to  man  ;  but  instances,  neverthe- 
less, are  on  record  of  tamed  wolves  which  in  their  gentle- 
ness, in  love  for  their  masters,  and  in  intelligence,  showed 
true  dog-like  capacity.  The  Esquimaux  dogs  are  likewise 
decidedly  wolfish  in  disposition,  showing  little  or  no 
attachment  to  their  owners,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  even 
attacking  them  when  prased  by  hunger.  Distinct  varieties 
of  the  wolf  occur  in  Europe  and  In  India,  and  euch 
European  breeds  as  the  shepherd  dog  of  Hungary  so  closely 
resemble  the  wolf  that  an  Hungarian  has  been  known  to 
mistake  that  animal  for  one  of  hi*  own  dogs ;  while  certain 
of  the  Hindu  pariah  doge  are  said  by  Blyth  to  resemble 
the  Indian  variety  of  wolf.  The  large  seminlomesricated 
dogs  of  the  northern  parts  of  both  hemiapheree  may  thus 
be  regarded  as  principally  derived  from  the  various  specie* 
and  varieties  of  wolves  still  existing  there.     The  period  of 


wolf  disappears,  and  with  it  the  prevalence  of  wolf-like 
dogs,  their  place*  being  taken  by  smaller  breeds,  such  at 
certain  of  the  pariah  dogs  of  India  and  of  Egypt,  between 
which  and  the  jackals  abounding  in  those  conntriee  no 
structural  difference  can,  according  to  Oeoffroy  Saint-Hilaire, 
bs  pointed  out  T,.eir  period  of  gestation  agrees  with  that 
of  the  dog  and  wolf,  and  like  dogs,  tamed  jackals  when 
caressed  "  win,"  says  Darwin,  "jump  about  for  joy,  wag 
their  tails,  lower  their  can,  lick  their  master's  hands,  conch 
down  and  even  throw  themselves  on  the  ground  belly 
upwards ; "  when  frightened,  also,  they  carry  their  taiut 
between  their  legs.  Jackal*  associate  readily  with  dogs, 
and  their  hybrid  offspring  are  not  sterile ;  there  is  also  an 
instance  on  record  of  one  of  these  which  barked  like  an 
ordinary  dog.  The  habit  of  barking,  so  characteristic  of 
dogs,  is  not,  however,  universal  among  them,  the  domeatu 
dogs  of  Guinea  and  certain  Uexica=  breeds  beiug  described 


a*  dumb.  Thie  facttbfr  *ppni*to  be  readily  last  and  to 
*  'numb    Tn*  domestic  dog*  which 


•  young  of  this  breed  bom  in  th* 
d  to  paws  this  f acuity  to  the  full 
extent  In  tropical  America,  where  jackals  ere  unknown, 
there  ere  several  wild  species  of  dogs  to  which  the  domestic 
breed*  of  thou  regions  beer  a -considerable  rceernblepnc, 
end  at  the  present  day  the  Arawak  Indian*  ctost  their 
dogs  with  en  aboriginal  wild  specie*  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  breed.  In  Australia  the  Dingo,  regarded  bj 
many  aa  constituting  a  distinct  ipemei  indigenous  to  that 
country,  its  remaini  haring  been  found  in  care*  tMOOJaled 
with  those  of  other  extinct  mammals,  occur*  both  in  the 
wild  elate  and  domestic*  ted  at  the  preeent  day.  Darwin, 
after  reviewing  tbi*  question,  concludes  that  "  it  ia  highly 
probable  that  we  domestic  dog*  of  the  world  heve  descended 
from  two  good  epeeie*  of  wolves  tCtmi$  hrjwt  and  C.  Aifnaw), 
and  from  two  or  three  other  doubtful  species  of  wolvee, 
naiulj,  th*  European,  Indian,  and  North  Afrioan  forma, 
front  at  least  one  or  two  Booth  Amnriran  canine  apeoiea, 
from  several  rases  or  ipecieo  of  the  jackal,  and  perhaps 
from  one  or  more  extinct  specie*." 

BecMineofthodofcofNt«lithioage,oo^Miiithekitoh«i- 

land.  In  Denmark  the  earliest  known  dog  is  followed,  in 
the  Bronae  period,  by  ■  -larger  bread,  and  that-by  a  still 
larger  form  in  the  succeeding  or  Iron  period;  while  a 
u-»  j_n : ^  Bwnnwrknd.     There 


t  prehistoric 
In  historic 


__ .        .  >f  the  dog  are 

figure*  of  thnee  animals  on  Egyptian  momunenta  from 
three  to  flTethoneand  yean  old  i  and  these  ihow  that  thoa 
early,  man  Tarietieo  ae  the  hound,  greyhound;  watch-dog, 
and  turnspit  wen  coltitated  on  the  banks  of  the.  Nile. 
By  the  oncioQ t  Egyptian*  the  dog  was  worshipped  under 
the  title  Anubis,  a*  the  genine  of  th*  Hirer  Nil*,— th* 
appearance  of  Siritta,  the  dog  star,  corresponding  with 
the  time  of  the  annual  rise  of  that  river.  The  city  of. 
Gmopolte  was  built  in  its  honour,  and  than  it*  worship 
i*  tarried  on  with  great  pomp.     Certain  kind*  of  dog* 


hlatorr  is  in  connection  with  the  sojourn  of  th* 
aa  in  Egypt;  and  the  religion*  homage  paid  to  it  * " 


their  onurnmnr*  may  probably  explain  why  tin  Ji 
tinght  to  regard  it  a*  nnrlnan      Under  Moslem  law,  which 
In  many  mattere  wee  founded  upon  Jewiah  practice*,  the 
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Oreak*  end  Romans,  who  ponemed  many  breeds  oIdmtj 

allied  to  stiU  existing  forme.     Those  early  breeds,  however, 

are  remarkable  for  the  entire  absence  of  pendulous  ear*, 

which  do  not  make  their  appearance  tffl  near  the  decline 

of  th*  Roman  empire.     By  both  Greet*  and  Beraena  they 

ware  employed  in  the  chase,  and  In  war,  and  for  th*  latter 

purpose  they  were  armed  with  spiked  collar*,  end  some- 

I  *T*n  with  a  coat  of  mail.    Corinth  was  said  to  hare 

eared  by  60  war  dogs,  which  attacked  the  enemy  thet 

had  landed  while  the  garrison  slept,  and  which  fought  wits 

'  d  courage  till  all  were  killed  except  one,  which 

in  rousing  the  garrison.     Shakespeare  thn*  put 

no  figure  of  speech  in  the  month  of  Antony   when  he 

"  Cry  karoo,  and  lit  slip  the  dcgi  of  war." 
Dog*  an  naturally  carcivoToue,  prof erring  flash  that  hi 
■lightly  putrid ;  but  they  can  also  live  on  Ttgetable  food, 
and  in  countries  where  th©  dog  itself  is  eaten,  it  is  generally 
thn*  fed.  In  drinking  it  lap*  with  it*  tongue,  and  it  neve* 
parspirea,  although  when  heated  it*  tongue  bangs  from  It* 
-  —  nda  fluid  run*  from  is,  When  about  to  goto 
matter  where,  it  tuna  round  and  round,  and 
the  ground  with  it*  forepewa  as  if  to  form  a 
hollow  emch;  and  in  Una  mienlnglji  *ao**J**»  actios  it  at 
no  doubt  continuing  a  habit  once  found  useful  to  its  wild 
progenitors.  It*  sense  of  smells  and  hearing  an  exceed- 
ingly acute,  tad  many  suppoee  that  the  ramarfabw 
power  poeaamed  by  th*  dog,  in  common  with  th*  oat, 
of  finding  it*  way  for  great  diatanoe*  along  unknown 
made  may  be  due)  to  the  *x*ni**  of  th*  former  MM, 
The  differencee  that  obtain  between  th*  various  breed* 
of  dogs  an  very  great,  the  skulls,  according  to  Ouvier, 
differing  men  from  each  other  than  they  do  in  the 
different  specie*  of  a  natural  genua.  Th*  molar  teeth, 
which  normally  constat  of  6  pain  above  and  7  below, 
sometime*  number  7  pain  above  and  below,  whils 
in  the  hairier*  dog  of  Terypt  the  teeth  an  sometime. 
reduced  to  a  single  molar  on  each  side,  incisors  and  canine* 
beta*  entirely  tweeting.  Borne  varieties  are  six  tiro**  aa 
long  as  other*,  excluding  the  taU,  and  the  number  of 
vertebm  In  the  latter  organ  ia  alio  exceedingly  various ; 
nor  ie  the  number  of  mamhue  always  uniform,  then  being 
S  on  each  aide  U  some,  and  4  in  other*,  whfl*  occasionally 
th*  number  on  the  two  aidae  i*  unequal. 

WhO*  man  has  thus  bestowed  great  attention  on  the 
pbyaieel  development  of  th*  dog,  and  availing  himself  of 
natural  variation*  baa,  by  careful  eeleetion  and  intenrmu- 
ing,  moulded  the  dog  into  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
forma,  he  ha*  also,  by  education,  developed  it*  moral  and 
mtcllectualeepelnTitiM.totbtt  the  dog  may,  in  this  respect, 
"  mid  to  have,  within  Iu  own  limit",  kept  pace  with  it* 
■    .      -  •    '"-^ owing  ton 


founded  upon  Jewiah  prac 
dog  occupies  an  equally  degraded  petition  j  and  throngh- 

■  "  '  ■-■'  ----•■'         "  y,  tlieir  generally 

-i  th*  neglect 
/have  bom 


wretched  condition  bean  ample  testimony 
and  ill-treatment  to  which  for  centuries  " 
subjected.  The  pariah  dogs  of  Eastern 
master;  they  prowl  about  the  streets  in  troops,  eating 
whattTQT  garbage  may  com*  in  their  way,  thus  serving  th* 
useful  purpose  of  acevengera,  and  occasionally  receiving  " 
meal  from  the  men  humane  of  the  inhabitant*.  On  i 
aeeonnt,  however,  muet  even  th*  garments  of  an  orthodox 
HabMNkan  be  denied  by  their  touch,  and  such  it  the 
aemmgemW  and  sagacity  of  thee*  owneriem  eon  that, 
having  become  aware  by  painful  experience  of  this  religious 
ptajndMa,  they  aeetn  to  take  the  greatest  care  to  avoid 
paving  aueh  offense.  The  vain*  act  upon  the  dog  by  the 
%rpt*uia  hum  to  have  been  inarad  in  by  the  ancient 


of  mankind.    Tnere  an  lew  unman  p***mn*  bos  sbbiw 

inbythedog.  It  is,  like  biro,  subject  to  anger,  jealonsy, 
envy,  lore,  hatred,  and  grief;  it  abowa  grafitnda,  pride, 
generosity,  and  fear.     It  eympathiaea  with  man  m  hi* 


baubles,  and  there  ere  numerous  instance*  o>  record  of  it* 
•bowing  sympathy  for  th*  liatt  rased  of  it*  own  kind.  It 
remembers,  and  it  evidently  assisted  thereto,'**  man  is,  by 
th.  .. ^.i.n™  of  ideas ;  that  it  ia  not  devoid  of  mmghnv 
-  from  the  fact  that  it  dream*. 


tian  may  be  *Mumtd  from  the  fact  that  it  drears 
pursuing  in  it*  sl«p  Imaginary  game.  B*  judgment 
often  singularly  wore* ;  whfle  it  may  almost  b*  eatd  to 

have  a  religion,  in  which  man  i*  to^god^and  hi*  wffl  rte 
rule  of  conduct, dis  "  *' '        J         *  *" 

feeling  of    " 


disobedienoe  to  which  produces  an  evident 
"  — iet  tubn      —  *~  — -*-*■■■■■* 
of  thai 
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i  dog  win  often  tremble  tt  the  sudden  nMle  of 
s  leaf.  While  the  po**snion  of  such  faculties  hH  rendered 
him  fit  above  ell  other  animals  for  the  companionship  of 
man,  the  phyaical  end  intellectual  qualitiee  characteristic 
of  the  various  breeds  hare  been  seized  upon  and  de 
valoped  to  their  utmost  by  man,  mm  to  enable  him  to 
aa*  the  dog  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes ;  what  theae 
an  will  appear  in  the  following  necessarily  brief  account 
of  the  more  important  breeds  of  doga. 

According  to  Professor  Fitnnger,  then  an  at  least  169 
distinct  varieties  of  the  domestic  dog,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  origin  of  many  if  not  moat  of  theae  is  un- 
certain, it  it  not  surprising  that  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  should  exist  as  to  the  most  natural  mode  of  group- 
ing them  together.  Their  arrangement  into  the  following 
six  races,  founded  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  form  and  de- 
velopment  of  the  ears,  probably  affords  en  approximation 
to  a  natural  classification.  Tie.,  Wou-rxioa,  Guthoukiw, 
Sfakiklb,  Houhdb,  Huron,  and  Tirana. 

L  Wov-dogs. — Throughout  the  northern  regions  of 
both  hemisphere*  there  are  suvaral  breeds  of  semwlomesti- 
eated  wolf-like  dogs  having  nearly  erect  ears,  and  long 
woolly  hail ;  these  include  among  others  the  dogs  of  the 
Esquimaux  and  the  Kamtohadales.  The  Esquimaux  Dog 
is  usually  of  a  black  and  white  colour,  nearly  as  large  as  a 
mastiff,  with  a  fine  bushy  tail,  and  sharp  pointed  muzzle. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  inhabitant*  of  the  boreal 
regions  of  America  in  hunting  the  seal,  bear,  and  reindeer ; 
while  it  is  equally  useful  as  a  beast  of  burden,- tarrying 
loads  on  ita  back— a  kind  of  work  for  which  doge  are  by 
no  means  well  suited — and  drawing  sledges  over  the  snow. 
On  a  good  road  half  a  dozen  of  these  dog*  will  draw,  it  ia 
■aid,  from  8  to  10  cwta.,  at  the  rate  of  7  miles  an  hour; 
and  Kane,  the  Arctic  traveller,  tells  how  that  number  of 
done,  well  worn  by  previous  travel,  carried  him  with  a  fully 
burdened  sledge,  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  mile* 
during  the  first  fortnight  after  leaving  his  ship — a  mean 
rate  of  67  miles  a  day.  According  to  the  same  authority, 
the  training  of  these  dogs  is  of  the  most  ungracious  sort, 
"I  never  heard,"  he  says,  "a  kind  accent  from  the 
Kaquimanr  to  his  dog.  The  driver"*  whip  of  walrus  hide, 
soma  20  feet  long,  a  stone  or  a  lump  of  ice  skilfully 
directed,  an  imprecation  loud  and  sharp,  made  emphatic  by 
the  fist  or  foot,  and  a  grudged  ration  of  seal's  meat,  —- •"■ 
ap  the  winter1*  entertainment  of  an  Esquimaux  t 
Owing  to  the  ill-treatment  to  which  they  an  thu*  habitually 
subjected,  they  an  highly  irritable  and  difficult  to  manage, 
and  in  sleighing  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  well-trained  dog 
as  leader,  to  whom  the  driver  speaks,  and  by  whom  the 
other  dogs  in  the  team  are  guided.  They  readily  relapse 
into  the  wild  state,  and  have  been  known  thus  to  hunt  the 
reindeer  in  pack*  like  wolves.  Theae  dogs  have  borne  a 
prominent  part  in  Arctic  exploration,  and  much  of  the 
SaWt  work  done  in  this  field  would  have  been  well-nigh 
impossible  without  them.  The  Kamchatka  dogs  are  also 
used  for  sledging,  and  an  famed  for  their  swiftness  and 
endurance.  During  summer  thsy  run  a*  large  and  oatof 
for  tbeauelve^  returning  in  winter  to  their  mssten,  who 
feed  them  principally  with  the  heads  of  dried  nan.         ■ 

Tie  8htcp-dog  — In  Eastern  countries  when  the  sheep 
follow  the  shepherd,  the  duties  that  fall  upon  the  dog  an 
simpler,  and  require  lee*  intelligence,  than  those  performed 
by  the  European  breed*.  Their  talk  is  chiefly  to  defend 
the  fioeka  and  herds  from  wild  beast*  and  robbers,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  wolf-like  Turkoman  Watchdog  and  the 
Shee^doTof  Natalia  ate,  by  their  gnat  «»«gth  end 
^^LineaUy  fitted.  The  former  iade**ibed  by  Sir 
J.  iraeill  a.  a  shaggy  animal,  ^7«^B?  "  *»  »5 
ia  dog,  endvery  fierce  and  powerful,  the  dam  of 
imenTw  doteribe* having  lolled  a  full^rown  wolf 


without  insistence.  The  sheepdog  of  Europe  is  generally 
daased  among  the  wolf-like  doge,  owing  to  the  erect  or 
semi-ewot  character  of  its  ears,  its  pointed  nose,  and  shaggy 
covering  ;  and  Buffbn,  for  such  reasons,  regarded  it  aa 

«'.  to  thi  primitive  type  of  the  domestic  dog.     It  ia 

reasonable  to  suppose  with  Martin  {Hitfory  of  Ik* 
Dog)  that  those  point*  "  only  indicate  purity  of  breed 
unalloyed  by  admixture  with  other  varieties."  The  fact 
that  it*  life  is  spent  almost  entirely  out  of  doors,  and  that 
s  little  or  no  opportunity  of  mixing  with  dogs  other 
of  ita  own  kind,  would  tend  to  preserve  uniformity  in 
external  appearance ;  while  it*  high  cerebral  development 
and  intelligence  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  breed  of 
sheep-dogs  is  one  of  the  most  highly  improved,  and  in  thia 
respect  remotest  from  the  primitive  type.  Ita  whole 
intellect  is  devoted  to  the  one  duty  of  tending  its  master1* 
flocks,  and  in  the  performance  of  this  it  is  equally 
sagacious,  vigilant,  and  patient.  At  a  word,  or  even  a  look, 
from  ita  master,  it  will  gather  the  sheep,  scattered  for  milea 
id,  to  one  place.  During  and  after  the  snowstorms  to 
which  highland  district*  are  so  frequently  exposed,  the 
sheep-dog  is  invaluable  in  saving  ita  master's  property  from 
almost  total  destruction.  Without  it  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land would  be  almost  useless  for  sheep-farming  purposes. 
"  It  would  require,"  says  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  "  mora 
hands  to  manage  a  stock  of  sheep,  gather  them  from  the 
hills,  force  them  into  house*  and  folds,  and  drive  them  to 
markets,  than  the  profits  of  the  whole  stock  would 
be  capable  of  maintaining.''    The  sheep-dog  standi  about 


jpDoa. 


is  01  moderate  Mogul,  augnuy  recuneu  uu  i™» 

position  it  is  quiet;  and  although  not  quarrelsor 
great  courage  in  defending  its  charge.  It  will  n 
attack  a  stranger,  but  evidently  regards  him  wit 


IB  inches  high,  ia  covered  with  long  shaggy  hair  of  a  black 
colour  varied  with  dark  gray  or  fulvoua  brown,  and  it*  tail 
is  of  moderate  length,  slightly  recurved  and  bushy.  _  In  di*- 

-  J  -''' *-  not  quarrelsome,  it  show* 

rge.  It  will  not  wantonly 
itly  regard*  him  with  suspicion, 
and  rejects  alTf  nendly  advances.  Then  an  three  varieties 
of  the  sheep-dog  found  in  Great  Britain,  viz.— the  Scottish 
Collie,  standing  only  from  12  to  14  inches  high,  and  regarded 
aa  the  purest  and  moat  intelligent;  the  Southern  Sheep-dog, 
of  larger  size,  but  with  shorter  fur,  and  having  the  tail  often 
very  abort— a  peculiarity  which,  according  to  BelL  "  appear* 
to  be  perpetuated  from  parents  whose  tail*  have  been  out;" 
and  the  Drover's  Dog  or  Cur,  generally  black  and  white  in 
colour,  and  taller  in  ita  limbs  than  the  other*.  It  ia 
employed  in  driving  sheep  and  cattle  to  the  city  market*, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  show*  intelligence  quite 


equal  to  that  of  the  other  vi 


although  in  the  treat- 


mrago  disposition.     The  al — r„B 

so  trained  as  to  unite  in  themselves  the  duties  of  dog  ana 
shepherd.  "  When  riding, "  aay*  Darwin,  "  it  ia  a  comzor- 
Ihiug  to  meet  a.  large  flock  of  sheep,  guarded  by  cm  or  ti 
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doga,  at  the  nistanns  of  um  miles  hem  amf  house 
or  num."  And  on  Inquiry  hs  found  out  As  method  by 
which  thii  friendship  between  dog  tad  sheep  had  been 
■jtiMhh"1  The  dog  when  a  poppy  w  removed  from  ita 
Mother,  end  is  no  longer  allowed  to  associate  with  other 
doge,  or  mo.  with  the  children  of  the  family.  It  ii  kept 
in  the  aheap  pen,  end  auokled  by  a  ewe.  Generally  eleo  it 
ia  castrated  and  thus  baa  little  or  no  community  of  feeling 
with  ihi  kind.  Brought  op  among  the  ebeep  it  ahowi  no 
desire  to  leave  the  flock,  bat  ossjnmn  the  position  of 
leader.  "  It  ia  amusing,"  aeye  the  above  writer,  "  to 
observe,  whou  approaching  a  book,  how  the  dog  immedi- 
ately adTanoea  barking,  and  the  aheep  all  close  in  his  tear 
as  if  round  Mm  oldest  ram."  It  oomee  home  daily  for  food, 
on  receipt  of  which  it  immediate!;  returns  to  the  flock  r 
and  this  it  is  often  taught  to  bring  home  in  the  evening. 

The  Newfoundland  and  Great  St  Bernard  or  Alpine  Doga 
eeenpy  an  uncertain  position,  forming;  according  to  some 
Authors,  a  group  by  themselves,  and  being  nlaesed  by 
others  among  the  wolf-like  dogs,  although  in  their  large  end 
pendulous  ears  they  differ  widely  from  the  typical  forms 
already  noticed  * 

Tha  Newfoundland  Dog  la  believed  to  have  been  broaght 
to  England  from  the  island  to  which  it  owes  ite  name,  but 
probably  owing  to  partial  crossing,  it  differs  somewhat  from 
tna  original  American  breed,  the  latter  being  smaller 
in  nas,  with  the  mnaile  law  blunted,  and  almost  totally 
black  in  colour.  In  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  these 
dogs  an  need  aa  beasts  of  burden,  drawing  considerable 
loads  of  wood  and  provisions  on  sledges.  The  feet  """ 
partially  webbed,  and 
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paiative  slowness  of  foot  renders  them  useless  to  tha  hunter, 
jet  in  a  country  of  lent  and  morass  as,  the  sportsman  finds 
them  of  the  greatest  servioe  in  reeening  birds  that  have 
fejlffl  jnfr*  the  water  :  nor  do  they  hesitate  in  their  eager- 
nsss  for  retrieving  to  make  their  way  through  the  roughest 
•over.  Tha  English  variety  of  Newfoundland  Dog  "- 
noble  creature,  standing  SO  inches  high  at  ™ 


fm  ■.— Mswfoaadmal  Dos; 
fa  hair  waved  or  ourly  and  of  a  black  and  white  colour  fat 
nearly  eqoal  proportions,  its  tail  massive  and  bushy  and 
curled  upwards  at  the  eztramity.  Squally  noble  in  dis- 
position, It  does  not  allow  the  annoyance  of  smaller  doga  to 
disturb  its  serenity,  whib  its  patience  with  children  is  not 
readily  QTheajtori.  In  defeneo  of  its  master's  property  it 
will  fly  with  butl-dog  ferocity  et  euy  intruder,  while  it  will 
battle  with  the  waters  to  save  him  from  drowning.  Its 
services  In  the  saving  of  life  an  wall  known.  Whan  kept 
la  confinement  its  temper  ia  awn  variable,  and  in  a  fit  of 
trrhwtton  these  doga  have  been  known  to  attack  those  for 
whom  they  have  previously  shown  the  greatest  regard;  bat 


This  breed  is  supposed  by  soma  not  to  be  u 
North  America,  but  to  have  been  introduced  either  on  the) 
fl  ret  discovery  of  Newf oundland  by  the  Norwegians  about 
the  year  1000,  or  on  its  rediscovery  by  Cabot  in  1497. 
lorwegians,  according  to  Martin,  nave  doga  closely 
iling  the  Newfoundland  breed,  which  are  used  in 
hunting  bean  and  wolves,  and  which  are  armed  with  spiked 
oollen  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  wolves  which  seek 
to  arise  them  by  the  throat.  The  Great  St  Bernard  Dog 
of  the  present  day  is  a  powerful  animal,  aa  huge  aa  a 
mastiff;  with  close  short  hair  and  pendulous  ears,  and 
-varying  in  colour,  in  one  cue  being  described  ee  "sandy 
red  or  tawny  "  with  black  mnide,  in  another  aa  "  mom  or 
lees  marked  with  gray,  liver  colour,  and  black  clouds." 
Previous  to  1830  then  existed  soother  breed  of  these  dogs, 
eleaely  allied  .in  form  and  ma  to  the  Newfoundland,  but 
in  that  year  the  greater  portion  of  them  died  of  an 
epidemic,  which  necesritatad  the  introduction  of  the  present 
variety.  Theee  dogs  em  kept  by  the  monks  of  the  Hospice 
of  St  Bernard,  in  their  convent,  situated  on  one  of  the  most 


danger. 


s  between  Switzerland  and  Italy,  i 


rthe 


top  of  tha  Great  St  Bernard,  where  they  am  trained  to  th 
work  of  reeening  treTellem  who,  overtaken  by  the  snow- 
storm, may  have  lost  their  way,  or  sunk  benumbed  by  the 
oold.  On  such  occasions  theee  sagacious  and  powerful 
dogs  set  out  from  the  oonvent  in  pairs,  one  bearing  e  flask 
of  spirits  attached  to  hie  neck,  the  other  with  a  cloak. 
Should  they  come  upon  the  baffled  yet  struggling  traveller, 
they  conduct  him  to  the  convent ;  but  should  he  have 
aoccumbed  and  be  covered  by  the  enow,  their  keen  eoent 
detect*  his  pretence  although  buried  several  feet  beneath 
the  surface.  By  loud  >»T*Hng — and  a  young  dog  of  this 
breed  kept  many  year*  ago  in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh 
wu  able  to  make  itself  heard  a  mile  away/ — they  [sprite 
the  monks  of  the  need  of  succour,  while  with  their  feet 
they  attempt  to  clear  away  the  snow  from  the  body.  In 
this  way  these  doge  am  instrumental  in  saving  many  lives 
•very  year,  although  often  at  tha  sacrifice  of  their  own  ; 
one  dog  which  thna  met  its  death  bom  a  medal  stating 
that  it  had  been  the  means  of  saving  twenty-two  Uvea. 
It  Gksihoituds.—  KsprBsentetious  oi 


probably  the  slightly  modified  descendants  of  those  enctent 
forma,  Tha  numerous  varieties  of  this  race  may  be  con- 
veniently grouped  into  the  wire-haired  and  smooth-haired 
bnedv-of  the  first  of  which  the  Irish  Greyhound  or  Wolf- 
dog  is  an  example.  In  former  times  this  magu|ficeot  br  * 
was  employed  fat  Ireland  in  hunting  the  wolf  and  tha  at 


become  extinct  in  that  country.    It  wu  probably  in- 
'"'   "~  ~    "*""    sister  ilia  into  Scotland,  where  ite 
"     Bcetfaah  Deerhound,  in  hunting 


the  stag  still  bean  testimony  to  the  gnat 

agility  of  its  progenitor.     The  Old  Knghsh  Greyhound  - 

only  allowed  to  be  kept  by  tha  nobles  snd  princes,  and 


killing  of  it  was,  under  the  old  game  laws,  a  felony  punish- 
able by  death.  It  was  employed  in  oouanng  the  red  deer 
and  fallow  deer,  and  Queen  Elisabeth  is  said  to  have 
witnessed,  on  one  oceaaion,  the  puffing  down  of  16  bosks 
by  greyhounds.  Than  must  have  been  much  toon  power- 
ful anunels  than  the  modern  English  breed,  which,  how- 
ever, is  retarded  es  that  finest  of  the  smooth  haired  grey- 
hounds. In  speed  and  wind  it  is  unrivalled,  all  other 
points  having  been  sacrificed  to  theee  by  breeders.  It  hsa 
thus  almost  lost  the  power  of  scent,  snd  is  the  only  dog 
that  hunts  by  light  alone,  hence  probably  tha  name  oast- 


DOG 


deep  and  flank*  contracted,  long  deader  legs,  and  the  tail 
narrow  and  oared  upward*,  Ik  it  exceedingly  docile, 
good  tampsrsd,  and  affectionate.  Tha  oolonr  varies  in 
different  bread*,  and  even  in  individuals  of  tha  tame  breed. 
Bell  suggest*  that  tha  greyhound  may  owe  ita  name  to  tha 
prevailing  colour  of  the  original  stock ;  while  others,  with 
more  probability,  derive  it  from  tha  ancient  British  t/rtck 
or  gT*9<  ■>  dog.  The  Italian  greyhound  i*  a  email  bnt 
soteesdingly  elegant  and  delicate  breed,  relegated  in  thia 
country  to  the  parlour  aa  a  ladies'  pet.  The  Lurcher  ia 
■apposed  to  be  the  remit  of,  a  croea  between  the  rough 


greater  atontneee  to  the  latter.  It  reawnble*  the  sheep-dog 
still  more  in  ita  great  intelligence,  and  in  devotion  to  ita 
master.  That  master  it  usually  the  poacher,  and  in  hia 
illegal  pursuit  of  game,  the  keeness  of  scent,  the  cunning, 
and  the  absolute  ailence  of  thla  dog  render  it  the  moat 
mi  table  of  all  for  auch  nocturnal  work.  It  waylays  the 
rabbit  returning  to  its  burrow,  ita  cunning  rimunvante  the 
hare  where  ita  speed  would  not  avail,  and  it  hat  ■strength 
autticieut  to  pull  down  the  fallow  deer.  According  to 
Colonel  Smith  theae  doge  aometimei  ton  wild  when  their 
owneia  are  captured  and  imprisoned,  and  when  thus  cater- 
ing for  themselves  the;  have  been  regularly  hunted  with 
hounds. 

HL  Spasms.— The  spaniels  are  characteriiod  by  large 
pendulous  ears,  long  ailky  hair  often  curled  and  shaggy, 
and  acute  scent.  In  cerebral  development^  and,  con- 
sequently in  intelligence,  they  are  probably  superior  to  all 
other  dogs,  while  they  are  unrivalled  in  docility  and  in 
devotion  to  man's  nervine.  They  include  the  Common 
Spaniel,  the  Water  Dog,  and  the  Better,  besides  numerous 
fancy  varieties,  aa  King  Charles'*  Spaniel,  the  Blenheim 
Spaniel,  and  the  Maltese  Dog.  The  Spanielis  tha  favourite 
of  the  sportsman,  entering  more  than  any  other  dog  into 
bis  master's  feelings,  and  seeming  to  enjoy  the  sport  for  its 
own  sake.  It  is  elegant  in  form,  with  remarkably  long 
care,  and  bssntifully  waved  hair,  usually  of  a  red  and  white 
colour.  It  takes  readily  to  the  water,  and  ha*  been  known 
to  exhibit  a.  remarkable  propensity,  aa  well  as  great 
dexterity,  in  fish-catching.  The  Water  Dog  ia  larger  than 
the  spaniel,  and  ia  covered  with  abundant  curly  hair.  Its 
oolonr  ia  generally  a  mixture  of  black  and  white.  From 
its  aquatic  habit*  it  is  of  great  service  to  the  water-fowl 
sportsman  as  a  retriever.  It  is  readily  taught  to  fetch  and 
eerry,  and  the  sagacity  which  it  shows  in  finding  any  article 
it  has  ones  seen,  bnt  which  hat  afterward*  been  lost  «r 


.      „         'l*  Prey-"     ft  '»  K« 
.  with  large  Jive 

IT.  Hon  son. —Mounds  are  those  dogs  with  long 
pendulous  ears,  close  hair,  and  long  deep  mnsale  which 
hunt  by  scant  They  include  the  Bloodhound,  Staghound, 
Foxhound,  Harrier  or  Beagle,  and  Pointer. 

The  Bloodhound,  regarded  by  many  a*  tha  original  stock 
from  which  rll  the  other  varietiea  of  British  hounds  hare 
been  derived,  is  now  rare!,,'  to  be  met  with  in  entire  purity. 
Its  distinguishing  features  are  long,  smooth,  and  pendulous 
ears,  bom  8  to  9  inches  in  length,  full  morale,  bread 
breast,  muscular  limbs,  and  a  deep  sonorous  voice.  The 
prevailing  colour  is  a  reddish  ten,  darkening  toward*  the 
upper  part,  and  often  varied  with  large  black  spots.  It 
stands  about  38  inches  high.  The  bloodhound  ia  remark- 
able for  the  acutene**  of  its  scent,  ita  discrimination  in 
keeping  to  the  particular  scent  on  which  it  is  first  laid,  and 
the  intelligence  and  pertinacity  with  which  it  pursue*  its 
object  to  a  successful  issue.  These  qualities  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  not  only  in  the  chase,  bnt  also  in 
pursuit  of  felons  and  fugitives  of  every  kind  According 
to  Strabo,  theee  dogs  were  need  in  an  attack  upon  the 
Gauls.  In  the  elan  fends  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 
in  the  frequent  ware  between  England  and  Scotland,  thty 
were  regularly  employed  in  tracking  fugitive  warriors,  and 
wen  thus  employed,  according  to  early  chroniclers,  in 
pursuit  of  Wallace  and  Bruce.  The  former  is  said  to  hers 
put  the  Sleuth-hound,  a*  it  was  called,  off  the  scent  by 
killing  a  suspected  follower,  on  whose  corpse  the  hound 
stood, 

"  Not  farther  moved  fra  thus  lit  found  the  blood." 
For  a  similar  purpose  captive*  were  of  tan  killed.     Brace  is 
said  to  have  baffled  his  dogged   pursuer  at  effectually, 
though  lee*  cruelly,  by  wading  sum*  distance  downs  stream, 
and  then  sj 


.  and  thus  breaking  the  scent  In  die  historisa  of 
border  feud*  theae  dogs  constantly  appear  aa  employed  in 
the  pursuit  of  enemies,  and  the  renown  of  the  warrior  was 
gnat  who, 

"  By  wily  turns  sad  desperate  bonds. 

Had  baOad  Farcy's  bast  bloodhound." 

In  suppressing  the  Irish  rebellion  in  the  time  of  Quean 

Elisabeth,  the  earl  of  Essex  had,  it  is  said,  800  of  these 

animals  accompanying  the  army,  while  in  biter  times  they 

O 


became  tl"  terror  of  deat-eteeleri,  and  for  this  purpose  were  | 
kept  by  the  eeria.cf  Bunciench  so  law  u  the  18th  century,  | 
and  even  at  the  present  time  their  remarkable  power  of  j 
•cent  ia  occasionally  employed  with  success  in  the  detection  I 
of  murder.  The  Caber.  Bloodhound  ia  of  Spanish  descent, 
and  differs  considerably  in  form  frcm  the  English  variety, 
having  small,  though  pendulous  ean,  with  the  noaa  more 
pointed,  and  with  a  more  ferocious  appearanoe.  I(a 
employment  in  the  capture  of  runaway  slaves,  and  in  the 
cruelties  connected  with  the  suppression  of  negro  insurrec- 
tions, has  brought  the  animal  into  the  evil  repute  which 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  inhuman  masters,  who  thue 
prostituted  the  courage,  aagacity,  and  pertinacity  of  this 
noble  dog  to  such  revolting  purposes. 

The  Btaghonnd   has  been  generally   regarded   as  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  tho  alow-paced  old  southern  hound 


X,  who  wu  himtelf  ardently  attached  to  the  sport  of 


monarch  this  form  of  hunting  has  declined,  and  the  total 
extinction  of  these  dogs  at  no  distant  date  leema  probable. 
The  Foxhound  ia  the  him  tin  a- dog  upon  which  the  breeder 
haa  bestowed  the  greatest  pains,  and.  according  to  Bell 
(BrititA  Quadruped*),  his  effort*  hare  been  rewarded  "by 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  excellence 
"'  s  union  of  fine  scent,  fleetneea,  atrengtn.  perse  Terence, 
lemper."  It  standi  usually  from  20  to  22  inches  high 
at  the  shoulders,  and  is  of  a  white  colour,  marked  with 
large  clouds  of  black  and  tan.  Its  speed  ia  such  that  a  fox- 
hound has  been  known  to  get  over  4  miles  in  7  minuter, 
while  its  endurance  has  been  shown  in  such  cases  as  the  10 
hours'  continuous  run  performed  by  the  dnke  of  Richmond's 
hounds  in  1738  before  killing  the  fox,  during  which 
it  of  the  sportsmen  tired  three  horses,  and  several  of 
the  latter  died  riuriog  the  chase.    The  Harrier  is  smaller 


and  the  fleeter  foxhound ;  but  it  has  been  objected  that 
the  breed  waa  known  in  England  long  before  the  foxhound 
was  made  rue  of,  and  indeed  before  there  was  an  animal  at 
all  resembling  the  one  which  is  now  known  by  that  term, 
and  those  who  maintain  this  view  regard  the  ataghound 
aa  a  bloodhound  crossed  with  some  lighter  dog,  as  a  grey- 
hound or  a  lurcher.     However  produced,  it  ia  a  majestic 


dog,  of  great  strength  and  considerable  swiftness,  besides 
possessing  in  common  with  the  bloodhound,  and  with  it 
alone,  the  property  of  unerringly  tracing  the  scent  it  is  first 
laid  upon  among  a  hundred  others,     Iu  the  reign  of  George 


Via.  7.— Hurur. 
than  the  foxhound,  uot  exceeding  19  inches  in  height  at  the 
shoulders,  and  is  exclusively  used,  as  the  name  shows,  in 
hunting  the  hare.     Of  late  years  it  has  been  greatly  un- 
proved, no  as  to  be  almost  literally  a  foxhound  in  minia- 


tare.  According  to  Beckford,  to  whom  much  of  the 
improvement  in  the  breed  is  owing,  "  harriers,  to  be  good, 
like  all  other  hounds,  must  be  kept  to  their  own  game.  If 
you  run  fox  with  them  you  spoil  them  ;  hounds  cannot  be 
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rrfect  unices  rued  to  one  scent  and  one  ityle  of  hunting." 
■till  smaller  hound  is  the  Bessjf.-  from  12  to  U  inches 
high,  the  meat  diminutive  of  the  hunting  dogs.  It  wu 
former)/  a  great  favourite,  being  need  in  hunting  the  hue, 
but  in  this  it  hit  been  almost  wholly  superseded  bj  the 
harrier.  It  is  much  Blower  than  the  foxhound  or  harrier, 
hut  in  spito  of  this  its  exquisite  scent  and  iti  perseverance 
seldom  fail  to  secure  for  it  the  object  of  its  chase,  although 
it  may  be  after  a  leisurely  hunt  of  3  or  4  hours.  The 
voice  of  the  beagle  is  highly  musical,  and  on  this  account 
a  certain  number  of  them  were  formerly  added  to  each 
pack  of  hounds  as  a  band  now  is  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers. 
Diminutive  packs,  from  9  to  10  inches  high,  have  been 
kept,  and  O'Connell  used  to  beguile  hie  winter  leisure  with 
a  dozen  of  these  tiny  favourites.  The  Painter  is  related  to . 
the  hounds,  and  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  an  old 
Spanish  breed.  It  is. a  beautiful,  smooth-haired  dog, 
coloured  somewhat  like  a  foxhound,  active  in  its  move- 
ment, uhd  patient  of  fatigue.  It  owes  its  name  to  its  habit 
of  standing  fixed  at  the  scent  of  game,  and  this,  like  the 
crouching  of  the  setter,  whether  due  to  long-con  tinned 
training  alone,  or  to  the  modification  and  exaggeration  by 
man  of  the  instinctive  start  of  surprise  common  to  all  dogs, 
when  first  aware  of  their  prey,  &  now  inherited,  the  puppy 
pointing  before  his  training  has  begun.  The  strength  of 
this  pointing  propensity  was  never  more  signally  shown 
than  in  the  case,  told  by  Daniel,  of  two  pointers  which 
stood  immovable  as  statues  during  tike  hoar  and  a  quarter 
occupied  iu  sketching  them.  The  Dalmatian  Dog  is  a 
remarkably  handsome  breed,  apparently  Intermediate 
between  hound  and  pointer     It  is  of  a  white  colour,  thickly 


inches  high  at  the  shoulders,  with  tliick  muscle,  poudnlona 
lips,  and  heavy  expression,  its  eara  email  and  drooping. 
aud  the  tail  well  developed.  It  ia  usually  of  a  buff  colour, 
with  ears  and  muzzle  darker.     Although  fierce  in  combat, 


Fhl  V. — nshaaUsa  Dog. 
marked  with  rouuded  black  spots,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently 
keen  scented  or  sagacious  to  be  of  use  in  hunting.     It  has 
accordingly  been  relegated  to  the  stables,  where  it  recoil 
the  training  necessary   to  a  coach-dog.     It  is  known 
France  as  the  Bragut  <U  Bengal*,  and  ia  supposed  to  be 
an  Indian  variety. 

T.  Mastiff*.— The  Mastiff  race  of  dogs  is  characterized 
by  extreme  shortness  aud  breadth  of  muzzle,  enormous 
strength  of  jaws,  and  general  robustness  of  form.  It  in- 
nludea  the  Mastiff,  the  Bull-dog,  aud  the  Pug. 

The  Maatiff  equals  in  courage,  while  in  etreugth, -in- 
telligence, and  mildness  of  diiposition  it  excels,  its  near 
ally  the  bull-dog.  It  ia  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
the  breed  of  large  dogs  abundant  in  Britain  duriug  Bomea 
times,  which  were  exported  in  large  unmbera  to  Roma 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  in  the  Amphitheatre,  although 
Colonel  Smith  believes  that  these  early  British  dogs  were 
only  bull-dog.  o(  a  larger  size  than  the  present  breed,  and 
that  the  mastiff  was  introduced  into  Britain  from  the  cold 
re^iona  of  Central  Asia.     It  ia  a  large  dog,  standing  30 


it  does  not  attack  without  considerable  provocation,  and  it 
beam,  the   teasings   of  children  with  the  greatest  good 
nature.     When  in  former  times,  it  entered  into  combat 
with  wild  animals,  it  has  been  known  to  engage  a  bear,  a 
leopard,  aud  a  lion,  and  pull  each  of  them  down  in  sueeea- 
sion.     At  the  present  time  the  breed  is  rarely  met  with 
pure,  and  is  chiefly  useful  aa  a  watch-dog,  its  ssgacity  and 
fidelity  in  this  capacity  being  well  known.   While  he  shows 
great  attachment  to  man  when  mads  his  companion,  the 
temper  of  the  mastiff  becomes  soured  by  confinement,  and  ha 
is  then  dangerous  to  stranger*.  The  Thibet  Mastiff  is  larger 
than  die  English  breed,  and  ita  countenance  is  still  heavier. 
It  ia  the  watch-dog  of  the  tribee  inhabiting  Thibet  and  the 
Central  Asian  table-land,  to  whom  it  is  strongly  attached, 
although  exceedingly  savage  towarde  strangers.     There  is 
s  huge  mastiff  figured  on  an  Assyrian  sculpture,  640  B.O., 
and  Sir  H.  ilawlinson  states  that  similar  dogs  are  still 
imported  into  that  country.     The  Bull-dog  is  the  least 
sagacious,  aa  well  aa  the  moat  ferocious  and  obstinate,  of 
the  dog  tribe.    It  ja  smaller  than  the  mastiff,  bnt  is  strongly 
built    Its  broad,  thick  head,  the  projection  of  the  lower  jaw 
beyond  the  nppor  disclosing  the  incisor  teeth,  the  sudden  rise 
of  the  head  from  the  face,  and  the  scowling  expression  of  the 
eyes,  combine  to  make  the  countenance  of  the  bull-doer 
terrible.     Bell  points  out,  in  hia  Butory  of  Britui  Qua- 
dmptdt,  the  resemblance  in  the  deep  chest,  the  nsrrow  loins, 
muscular  limbs,  and  atiff  tapering  tail  of  the  bulklog  to  the 
elegant  form   of  the  greyhound.      The  chief  difference 
*"$!"•  ln.  t118  muzale,   a  variation   which    may  Lava 
suddenly  arisen  in  a  single  individual,  and  been  perpetuated 
m  its  progeny.     The  eara  of  the  bull-dog  are  short  and 
semi-erect,  and  the  nostrils  distended;   the  colour  varies, 
being  brindled  in  some,  and  black  and  white  hrothere.     It 
is  essentially  a  fighting-dog,  and  was  formerly  bred,  for  the 
brutal  sport  of  bull-baiting,  in  which  ita  terrible  obstinacy 
usually  gained  for  it  the  victory.     It  differe  from,  other 
dogs  in  giving  no  warning  of  ita  attack  by  preliminary 
barking,  and  when  Once  it  baa  fixed  its   teet\  into  the 
object  of  attack,  no  amount  of  torture  will  cause  it  to  relax 
a   hold.     Colonel  Smith  states   that  he  has  seen  one 
pinning  down  an  American  bison  and  holding  hia  noaa 
down  till  the  animal  gradually  brought  forward  its  hind 
feet,  and,  crrtahing  the  dog  to  death,  tore  his  lanzxle  oat  of 
the  fangs,   moat  dreadfully  mangled ;"  and   there  is  an 
on  record  of  Us  returning  to  the  attack  on  a  bull, 
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eflsr  each^f  its  (ant  hid  Wen  cut  off 
intelligence  of  this  bned  has  been  but  slightly  developed, 
and  it  eihibiti  little  of  thtt  attachment  to  nun  which 
characterisee  other  doge,  although  it  ma;  be  aaid  to  (how  a 
■alien  sort  of  fondness  for  ita  muter  ThetSpanieh  Bull- 
dog is  larger  and  mora  powerful  than  the  English  breed. 
The  Pug-dog,  wbieu  in  form  might  be  described  at  a  minia- 
ture bull-dog,  in  prolwbly  *  monstrous  variety,  rather  than 
a  degenerate  form,  of  the  bull -dog  It  is,  however,  wholly 
unlike  the  tatter  ii  disposition,  being  timid  and  good 
tempered,  and  ia  kept  only  at  a  pet,  for  which  itt  dulneas 
of  intellect  acarcely  fiU  it 

VI.  TxaantM  — These  include  the  numerous  verietiee  of 
Terrier  dog,  and  the  Turnspit  The  Terrier  i*  a  small  but 
very  distinct  bned  and  i*  probably  one  of  the  oldest  doge 


ft*  11,,-Tm*., 
found  in  Great  Britain  Three  distinct  varieties  exist  in 
this  country,  vis.,  the  English  Terrier*  unooth  and  graoefnl 
ia  form,  with  sharp  mtunde  and  erect  ears,  compact  bod;, 
strong  though  slender  limbs,  and  toil  carried  aloft  and  some- 
what curved — the  colour  being  black,  with  the  belly  and 
air  mities  usually  tan,  but  numetimas  white;  the  Scotch 
Terrier,  differing  from  the  former  in  the  shortness  of  the 
munde  and  limbs,  and  in  the  rough  wiiy  character  of  the 
htii,  which  ii  usually  of  a  dirty  white  colour ;  and  the  Stye 
Terrier,  distinguished  by  the  length  and  coarseness  of  its 
hair,  the  extreme  shortness  .of  it*  limbs,  and  the  great 
length  of  its  body.  It  is  of  a  light  brown  colour.  The 
Terrier  in  all  it*  varieties  is  an  exceedingly  bold,  active,  end 
intelligent  dog.  It  im  formerly  a  regular  accompaniment 
to  every  pack  of  hounds,  for  the  purpose  of  unearthing  the 
fin,  ana  to  its  eagerness  in  taking  the  earth  it  owes 
fttuama.  Terriers  are  now  chiefly  employed  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  ottera,  badgers,  weasels,  and  rate,  a  form  of  sport 
into  which  they  enter  with  the  greatest  ardour,  and 
in  which  they  show  the  most  remarkable  dexterity,  a  eele- 


astd  in  the  brutal  sport*  of  budger-buting  and  dog-fighting, 
inEngtaud.  T    ~ 


TheTonwuit,! 
■ma  in  aog,  is  not  oonnnea  10  any  single  breed.     It  ia 
figured  en  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  < 
ataong  the  pariah  dogs  of  India  and  of  Paraguay, 
Britain,  where  they  seem   to  be  derived  from  hounds  or 
terriers,  there  era  smooth  and  rough    turnspits,  &  nai 
j  awe  to  their  having  been  formerly  employed 


h  they  awe  to  their  having  been 
■ej  kitchen  sprrs  by  working  ii 


when  ones  set  in  motion  forced  the  dog  to  continue  running 
At  Oserioon  in  Monmouthshire,  a  few  years  ago,  a  dog  of 
this  kind  might  have  been  seen  thus  employed  in  the  inn 
kitchen.  The  turnspit  is  characterised  by  great  length  of 
body  and  extreme  shortness  of  limb,  the  latter  being 
generally  crooked.  (J-  at) 

DOGE,  a  modified  form  of  the  ordinary  Italian  duct, 
from  the  Latin  dux,  a  leader  or  duke,  employed  to 
designate  the  chief  magistrate  In  the  republics  of  Genoa 
and  venioe.  In  both  cities  the  office  underwent  from  time 
to  time  a  variety  of.  transformations,  for  details  on  which 
the  larger  histories  of  the  republics  must  be  consulted. 

In  Venice  the  doge  was  originally  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage,  held  office  for  life,  and  was  regarded  as  the  civil, 
military,  and  ecclesiastical  chief.  His  duties  and  preroga- 
tives were  not  defined  with  much  precision,  and  the  limits 
of  hi*  ability  and  ambition  were  practically  the  limits  of 
his  power.  In  785  his  independence  wee  diminished  by 
the  appointment  of  two  assistants  or  duumviri;  bnt  this 
institution  was  again  allowed  to  fall  into  the  background, 
and  tike  doge  acquired  more  and  more  of  irresponsible 
itrQiority,  while  at  the  earns  time  the  office  was  uroally 
jommitted  to  a  member  of  one  or  other  of  the  more  power- 
ful tnmfrhpi  This  tendency  toward*  a  hereditary  despotism 
was  checked  in  1033  by  Flabenigo's  law,  which  rtinstitnted 
the  duumvirate,  and  declared  distinctly  that  no  doge  had 
the  right  of  esnociatipg  any  member  of  hi*  family  with 
himself  jn  tile  government,  or  of  transmitting  hi*  office  on 
his  decease.  In  1173  a  still  more  important  change  was 
introduced ;  not  only  was  the  duumvirate  replaced  by  a 
body  of  six  councillors,  but  universsl  suffrage  was  abolished, 
and  the  election  of  the  dogs  intrusted  to  a  committee  of 
twelve  persons,  elaborately  selected  from  the  member*  of 
tho  great  oosmcil.  On  the  death  of  Ziani  It  in  1229,  two 
commissions  ware  appointed,  which  obtained  a  permanent 
place  in  the  constitution,  and  gave  emphatic  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  the  doge  was  merely  the  highest  servant  of 
the  community ;  the  Ant  ooniistakl  of  five  Ootrtttori  ddla 
promitiimi  dvarft,  whoee  duty  wes  to  consider  if  any  things 
ought  to  be  mad*  in  the  oath  of  investiture  administered 
to  the  doge;  the  second  was  a  board  of  three  ingnitiiori 
nil  degt.  Intrusted  with  the  curious  task  of  examining  and 
passing  judgment  on  the  acta  of  the*  deceased  magistrate, 
whose  estates  might  be  mulcted  in  accordance  with '  their 
decision.  To  minimise  a*  far  as  possible-  the  influence  of 
individual  families,  the  election  of  the  doge  was  in  1S6H 
effected  by  aenrioualy  complex  machinery,  which  remained, 
with  some  modifications,  till  the  close  of  the  republic ;  thirty; 
member*  of  the  great  council,  elected  by  ballot,  selected 
nine  members,  who  in  their  turn  chose  forty ;  of  these  forty 
twelve  taken  by  lot  chose  twenty-five ;  the  twenty-five 
were  next  reduced  to  nine ;  the  nine  elected  forty-five ; 
the  forty-five  war*  reduced  to  eleven ;  and  the  eleven  chose 
the  final  forty-one  in  whose  band*  lay  the  actual  election  of 


the   oligarchii 

Important  -function*  of  the  office  were  assigned  to  other 
officials  or  to  administrative  boards,  and  he  who  had  once 
been  really  the  pilot  of  the  ship  became  little  mere  than 
an  animated  figure-head,  pwpsriy  draped  and  garnished. 
On  state  occasion*  he  was  still  attended  by  all  the 
ceremonial  observances  of  former  time* :  his  robe  wss  still 
purple,  the  horns  of  his  beretta  were  still  exalted,  the 
■word,  the  tapers,  and  the  trumpets  were  borne  before  him, 
his  leaden  seal  was  affixed  to  public  document*,  and  the 
ring  was  still  dropped  yearly  from  hie  hand  in  symbolic 
espousal  of  Venice  and  the  sea.  But  he  was  under  the 
strictest  BurveiUanee,  had  to  wait  for  the  presence  of  other 
officials  in  order  to  open  the  despatches  from  foreign 
powers,  waa  forbidden  to  leave  the  city,  could  not  legally 
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be  poeeessed  of  propnrty  in  *  foreign  bnd.  or  contract 
foreign  alliance  for  any  nf  hie  children,  and  Iran  morsovi 
liable  to  tlie  infliction  of  a  Sue  for  any  trepan  he  migt 
commit.  The  office  wan  maintained,  however,  till  the  last 
days  of  the  republic,  and  from  time  to  time  wss  held  by 
men  who  knew  how  to  make  It  something  mors  than  such 
an  empty  simulacrum.  (See  Cecckctti,  11  Dogt  di  Fautia, 
1664.) 

In  Qenot  the  institution  of  the  doge  dates  from  1339, 
and  at  first  he  was  elected  without  any  restriction  by 
popular  suffrage,  and  held  office  for  life;  bat  after 
(he  reform  effected  by  Andrea  Doria  in  1528,  the 
term  was  reduced  to  two  years,  plebeians  were  declared 
ineligible,  and  the  appointment  was  intrusted  to  the 
members  of  the  great  and  the  little  councils,  who  were 
bound,  however,  to  employ,  in  proof  of  impartiality, 
nearly   a*  complex    a  machinery   as   that  of   the   later 

•  DOG-FISH,  a  name  applied  to  several  species  of  the 
■mailer  sharks,  and  given  in  common  with  such  names  at 
bound  and  beagle,  owing  to  the  habit  these  fishes  have  of 
parsuingorhnntingtbeirpiey inpacka.  The  Sma.ll -spotted 
]  )qg-fiah  or  Hough  Hound  (Scflliim  canicula)  and  theLarge- 
•potted  or  Sane  Hound  (ScyUium  catiUui)  are  also  known 
as  ground-sharks.  They  keep  near  the  tea  bottom,  feeding 
chiefly  on  the  smaller  fishes  and  Crustacea,  and  causing 
gnat  annoyance  to  the  fishermen  by  the  readiness  with 
which  they  take  bait.  They  differ  from  the  majority  of 
sharks,  and  resemble  the  rays  in  being  ovoviviparous. 
Their  ytmngan  brought  forth  inclosed  in  semi-transparent 
horny  cases,  known  on  the  British  coasts  as  mermaidi 
purtet,  and  these  have  tendril-like  prolongations  from  each 
of  the  fonr  comers,  by.  means  of  which  they  are  moored  to 
sea-weed  or  soma  other  fixed  object  near  the  shore,  until  the 
young  dog-fish  is  ready  to  make  its  exit  The  larger  of 
these  species  attains  a  length  of  4  to  8  feet,  the  smaller 
rarely  more  than  SO  inches.  The  Picked  Dog-fish  (AeaMhiaM 
tndjaru)kpr«Breiinentlyf£«dog'6sh.  It  is  the  smallest  and 
most  abundant  of  the  British  sharks,  and  occurs  in  the 
temperate  seas  of  both  rforthom  and  southern  hemispheres. 
It  rarely  attains  a  length  of  two  feet,  the  female,  as  in  most 
sharki,  being  larger  than  the  male.  The  body  is  round  and 
tapering,  the  snout  projects,  and  the  mouth  it  placed  far 
under.  There  are  two  dorsal  fins,  each  of  which  is  armed 
on  Its  anterior  edge  with  a  sharp  and  slightly  curved  spine, 
heuee  its  name  "picked."  In  order  to  strike  with  these 
spines  the  nth  first  beads  itself  into  a  bow,  and  by  a  quick 
motion  canses  them  to  spring  asunder  in  opposite  directions, 
seldom   failing  thus    to   strike    the    object    aimed    at 


a  the  year.  Tbesa  are  not  contained  in  egg  cases,  as  in 
the  ground  sharks,  but  are  produced  alive.  It  is  gregarious, 
and  is  abundant  at  all  seasons  everywhere  on  the  British 
coasts.  In  1858  an  enormous  scull  of  dog-fish,  many 
squsre  miles  in  extent,  appeared  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
when,  says  Couch,  "  they  were  to  be  found  floating  in 
myriads  on  the  surface  of  every  harbour."  They  are  the 
special  enemies  of  the  fisherman,  injuring  his  nets,  removing 
the  hooks  from  his  Unas,  and  spoiling  his  fish  for  'the 
market  by  biting  pieces  out  of  them  as  they  hang  on  hit 
lines.  Still  greater  injury  is  caused  to  the  fisheries  in  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  small  fishes  by  this  predacious 
species.  They  are,  however,  eaten,  both  fresh  and  salted, 
by  fishermen,  especially  on  the  wast  coast  of  England. 

DOGMATIC  (Oar.  Dojmatik)  is  the  name  usually  given 
by  modern  writers,  especially  on  the  eontinent  to  that 
branch  of  theological  study  which  treats  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  As  there  are  considerable  varieties  in  the 
dogmaUa    by    different 


theologians,  churches,  and  school*,  it  will  be  best  ta  give 
an  historical  account  of  the  origin  and  usage  of  the  term. 

The  Greek  word  eoy/ui,  from  which  it  it  derived,  hat  two 
meanings,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  LXX,  and  New 
Testament,  white  the  other  is  given  to  it  by  some  of  the 
ancient  philosophical  writers.  According  to  the  former 
sense,  it  denotes  a  decree  or  ordinance,  i.r.,  a  precept  as  to 
conduct  or  observance,  proceeding  from  hunura  or  divine 
authority  (Lnke  ii.  1,  Acts  xvL  4,  Eph.  ii  15).  This  U 
the  only  meaning  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture  ; 
but  by  Plato,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  others  it  is  employed  to 
denote  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers,  i.e.,  principles  or 
theories  formnlntcd  or  accepted  in  the  different  schools.  In 
this  latter  sense  the  word  was  used  by  the  early  Christian 
writers,  as  describing  indifferently  heathen,  Christian,  or 
heretical  doctrines,  as  the  case  might  be;  although  some- 
times, when  the  word  was  applied  to  the  Christian  verities, 
it  may  have  acquired,  from  the  other  nee  of  it,  a  certain 
tinge  of  the  idea  of  authority  belonging  to  -the  doctrines  of 
the  faith.  As  early  as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Oattch.  iv.  2) 
the  distinction  was  made  between  the  doctrinal  and  the 
moral  elements  of  Christianity ;  and  the  term  tenia  was 
appropriated  to  the  former,  the  latter  being  called  $0uer 
ttSts, 

But  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  the  adjective, 
"  dogmatic,"  was  need  to  distinguish  a  particular  branch  of 
theological  study ;  for  in  early  times  th»  need  of  Bab-division 
in  the  scientific  study  of  Christian  truth  was  not  fait,  and 
the  name  theology  was  sufficient  to  describe  all  works  deal- 
ing with  that  subject  in  any  way.  The  progress  of  thought 
and  inquiry  in  the  history  of  the  Church  has,  however, 
made  it  possible  and  necessary  to  treat  the  truths  of 
Christianity  in  various,  different  ways,  from  distinct  points 
of  view';  and  hence  different  kinds  and  departments  of 
theology  have  come  to  be  distinguished.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury the  divines  who  wrote  systems  of  theology  gave 
different  titles  to  their  works,  indicating  the  special  manner 
of  their  treatment ;  s.j.,  Msstricht,  Thtologia  Tkeoritico- 
Praetica;  F.  Turretin,  Tktol.  Menctica;  Marckiua,  Com- 
pendium Thai.  DidaeticoEUntticum ,-  Quenttedt,  ThuL 
DaLutiahFolemiat ;  Baier,  Tkeoi.  Potitiva. 

The  title  Tktohgia  Dogmalica  was  first  adopted  by  John 
Francis  Baddams,  a  Lutheran  divine,  in  1734.  This  ter- 
minology was  followed,  by  J.  H.  sflafateha,  Seller,  and 
others,  and  from  it  the  word  Dogmatit  as  a  substantive 
came  _  into  common  nee  in  Germany.  In  England  and 
America,  in  so  far  as  any  specific  designation  of  the  general 
term  theology  or  divinity  has  been  thought  necessary,  the 
titlo  "  systematic"  has  been  until  recently  mora  current  than 
"  dogmatic"  As,  however,  the  division  and  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  Tariout  theological  studies  have  been  vary 
thoroughly  discussed  in  recent  times,  especially  by  German 
theologians,  and  as  the  name  "dogmatic  "has  been  need  by 
them  to  denote  one  principal  department  of  these,  than  is 
good  reason  for  its  adoption  by  English  writers.  Some  prefer 
the  form  "dogmatics,"  after  the  analogy  of  "matiiomatica,' 
physics,"  Ac ;  bat  this  teems  awkward  and  needless, ' 

But  there  is  among  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject 
a  considerable  difference  as  to  the  proper  nature  and  past 
In  the  theological  sciences  of  doajnttite.  Titers  are  two  dis- 
tinct conceptions  of  its  nature,  each  supported  by  eamV 
nent  names,  according  to  one  of  which  it  is  an  historical, 
and  according  to  the  other  a  philosophical  study.  The 
difference  may  be  said  to  turn  on  what  substantive  is  to  be 

'  rstoodolong  with  thsadjectivo  ticjnBaiwo.  Ii.eocord- 
_  a  what  was  undoubtedly  the  older  usage,  we  supply 
theoioffia,  then  the  name  "  dogmatic  theology  "  would  danoM 
the  study  of  God  aud  divine  things  in  a  doctrinal  manner, 
or  so  ss  to  sxhibit  its  results  in  a  series  of  doctrines.  The 
epithet  dogmatic  would   indicate,  not  the  subject  of  the 
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•tuil/,  but  the  manner  ol  it ;  and  thus  it  would  fall  under 
the  general  head  of  philosophical  or  systematic  theology. 
This  was  the  older  view,  and  is  held  in  modern  times  by 
J  alios  Muller "  and  Haganbaeh.1  If,  however,  it  be  held, 
aa  is  held  by  many  modems,  thai  idtntia  is  tha 
e  ubstmitivs  understood  with  daytiiatica,  than  the  term  means 
the  science  of  doctrines,  and  has  for  its  object  not  tha 
Christian  realities  themselves,  bnt  the  doctrines  that  have 
been  formed  about  them  ;  and  as  such  it  most  be  an  histori- 
cal science.  This  is  the  view  adopted  by  Bcbleiermacher,1 
Rothe,*  llartensen,  Ooaterzee,  and  others ;  though  tbe 
particular  form  and  development  pf  the  general  idea  differs 
according  to  the  different  vien-j  of  these  writers  aa  to  tha 
nature  and  formation  of  doctrines.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  doctrine*  that 
have  been  held  in  the  Christian  Church  or  its  several 
branches  is  a  legitimate,  and  in  its  own  place,  not  unim- 
portant pursuit,  and  whether  such  study  should  be  called 
dogmatic  is  a  mere  question  of  nomenclature  and  usage. 
Bat  it  can  be  as  little  doubted  that  this  study  does  not 
occupy  that  central  place  in  tha  theological  sciences  that 
baa  usually  been  assigned  to  dogmatic,  and  is  not  fitted  to 
supersede  that  direct  study  of  Christian  truth  that  has  long 
borne  the  name  of  theology  by  way  of  eminence.  Hence 
some  of  those  who  make  dogmatic  a  merely  historical 
science  hold  that  there  is  required  besides  that  a  science  of 
speculative  theology,  dealing  directly  in  a  philosophical 
way  with  the  objects  of  Christian  faith;  while  AL  Schweiier 
thinks  that  dogmatic,  as  a  science  of  dogmas,  should  be 
discarded  as  essentially  un-Protestaut,  and  that  in  its  stead 
should  be  placed  what  he  calls  Glaubcadthre.  It  is  clear 
that  we  must  have  some  name  to  express  the  former  con- 
ception of  dogmatic,  and  there  is  no  other  name  so  con- 
venient 01  so  generally  used  as  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  are  not  agreed  on  the  necessity  and  importance  of  a 
■•pirate  science  of  dogmatic  in  the  historical  conception  of 
it ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between 
it  and  symbolical  theology,  or  tbe  study  of  the  creeds  and 
confessions  of  tbe  different  churches.  It  seems  therefore 
convenient  to  regard  dogmatic  as  a  branch,  not  of  histo- 
rical, bnt  of  systematic  or  philosophical  theology.  In 
this  view  it  is  the  study  which  endeavours  to  under- 
stand the  facta  and  truths  of  Christianity  in  their  true 
nature,  causes,  and  mutual  relations.  This  study  presup- 
poses the  reality  of  Christianity,  as  the  divinely-revealed 
and  perfect  religion,  and  on  that  basis  proceeds  to  in- 
vestigate what  is  contained  in  it  with  a  view  to  its 
scientific  comprehension.  It  is  thus  distinct  from,  and 
posterior  in  tbe  order  of  nature  to,  apologetic,  which  is 
another  branch  of  philosophical  theology,  and  has  for 
its  function  the  scientific  exhibition  of  the  grounds  of 
religion  in  general  and  of  Christianity  in  particular. 
Apologetic  has  accomplished  its  task,  when  it  has  established 
and  vindicated  against  attacks  that  Christianity  is  truly 
divine,  and  the  final  form  of  revealed  religion.  Dogmatic 
accepts  this  conclusion  aa  its  starting-point,  and  proceeds  to 
inquire  what  are  the  facts  that  constitute  Christianity, 
how  they  are  to  be  accounted  for,  and  what  is  their  mutual 
relation.  In  this  process  it  must  needs  generalize  and 
determine  the  conceptions  suggested  by  the  facts  by  means 
of  definitions,  and  combine  these  in  the  form  of  definite 
propositions,  which  an  what  are  called  doctrines,  and 
which  are  again  arranged  and  framed  into  a  system  of 
doctrine.  Doctrines,  as  usually  understood,  have  reference 
amply  to  truths  to  be  believed ;  and  they  correspond  to  the 
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laws  of  nature  diaunrsred  cud  furmulated  by  science.  The 
leading  theological  doctrine*  are  thus  attempts  to  ex- 
plain in  a  scientific  way  certain  religions  phenomena 
that  belong  to  Christianity.  In  dealing  simply  with 
facta  as  distinct  from  laws,  with  what  is  aa  distinct 
from  what  ought  to  he,  dogmatic  is  distinguished  from 
ethic  or  moral  theology,  which  is  another  branch  of  the  same 
general  division  of  theological  studies.  For  Christianity 
is  more  than  a  revelation  of  truths ;  it  is  also  a  body  of 
practical  precept* ;  and  the  meaning,  principles,  and 
application  of  these  afford  a  wide  and  important  field  ol 
inquiry.  There  have  indeed  been  some  weighty  and  earnest 
protests  raised  against  the  separation  of  ethic  from  dog- 
matic ,-*  and  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in  the  two  subjects 
being  treated  together,  as  they  usually  were  by  the  older 
theologians,  under  the  heads  of  jfaes  and  cbtervaxtia,  or  the 

like.    Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  duty  can  n 


of  these  subjects  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
convenience  almost  necessitates  the  plan  that  has  become 
usual  in  academic  teaching  and  books,  of  giving  them 
a  separate  treatment,  and  restricting  tha  province  of 
dogmatic  to  the  troths  of  Christianity  that  are  objects  of 
belief,  as  distinct  from  its  precept*  as  matters  of  duty. 
Polemic  and  irenic  are  branches  of  theology  that  have  also 
a  very  close  connection  with  dogmatic, — the  former  having 
for  it*  object  the  exclusion  from  the  system  of  Christian 
doctrine  of  ideas  and  opinions  that  are  essentially  alien  to 
its  principles,  and  the  latter  the  hanncniiing  -or  bringing 
into  •  relation  of  mutual  toleration  views  of  doctrine 
which  differ  in  some  particulars,  end  yet  are  neither  of  them 
essentially  un-Christian  or  anti-Christian.  These  may  be 
regarded  as  appendices  to  dogmatic,  being  the  application 
of  its  principles  to  the  varieties  of  belief  that  exist  among 
Christians, 

There  are  two  other  studies,  of  recent  origin,  whose  rela- 
tion to  dogmatic  should  be  defined,  as  they  have  sometime* 
been  thought  capable  of  superseding  it — biblical  theology 
and  the  science  of  religion.  Tbe  former  of  thsse  is 
a  development  of  Scripture  exegesis,  and  seeks,  in  dealing 
with  the  sacred  'writings,  not  merely  to  understand  their 
direct  meaning,  but  to  enter  into  the  conception*  of  their 
several  writers  on  the  whole  subject  of  religions  truth, — to 
find  out  from  their  writings  the  theology  of  Paul,  or  Tatar, 
or  John,  just  as  the  historian  of  doctrine  endeavours  to  ex- 
hibit the  theology  of  Athanasius,  Angustine,  or  Luther, 
Then,  taking  a  wider  view,  it  groups  alt  the  inspired  writers 
of  a  period  together,  and  seels  to  present  the  theology  of 
the  New  Testament,  or  of  the  Old,  just  aa  one  may  do  with 
tha  Nicene  or  the  Reformation  theology.  This  is  a  most  in- 
teresting and  useful  study,  and  much  valuable  work  has 
been  done  by  it;  bnt  it  is  clearly  an  historical  study,  and  as 
such  belongs  to  a  different  department  from  dogmatic,  if 
that  is  placed  in  philosophical  theology.  It  furnishes 
important  materials  for  dogmatic,  and  gives  ns  the  power 
of  using  Scripture  in  a  more  historical  way  than  would  be 
possible  without  it ;  bnt  a*  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  any 
one  inspired  man,  or  any  one  age  of  the  history  of  revela- 
tion, saw  the  entire  system  of  divine  truth  as  it  is  in  itself, 
even  the  moat  perfect  result*  of  biblical  theology  will  only 
be  materials  for  dogmatic,  not  dogmatic  itself. 

The  science  of  religion,  again,  investigates  tbe  various 
forms  of  religion  among  mankind,  and  by  the  comparative 
study  of  these  seeks  to  discover  their  origin  and  mutual  re. 
lationa.  It  is  probably  too  soon  yet  to  judge  what  the 
results  of  this  young  and  promising  study  may  be,  but  tbey 
should  certainly  not  be  despised  by  the  Christian  theologian, 
They  may  have  an  important  beating  on  apologetic,  and 
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mrougb  thai  maj-pdwihlyaffecUhtifoim.  and  even  in  some 
points  the  substance,  of  dogmatic  Bat  the  science  of 
religion  us  itself  entirely  distinct  from  dogmatic ;  for  It  takes 
u  ita  subject  all  religious  belief*,  uid  treats  them  simply 
as  [mythological  phenomena,  without  considering,  in  the 
first  instance,  whether  any,  or  which  of  them,  ha  vs  objective 
reality,  whereas  dogmatic  ii  ■  science  of  faith,  and  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  view  of  tha  universe. 

Ilia  possibili  ty  and  tha  naad  of  snch  a  science  a*  dogmatic 
rest  upon  the  specific  nature  of  Christianity  as  the  perfect 
form  of  a  divinely  given  religion.  Religion  in  general  is  a 
relation  between  man  and  God,  and  it  may  be  either 
natural  or  supernatural  In  tha  former  case,  it  is  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  the  divine  Being  as  manifested  in  the  world, 
and  as  long  m  men  have  no  other  knowledge  of  God  than 
this,  their  religion  ia  apt  to  degenerate  into  unworthy  ideas 
and  practices;  aud  thus  natural  religion,  in  the  present 
state  of  mankind,  tends  to  become  false  religion,  at  ii 
aoen  in  the  various  forma  of  heathenism.  Bat  the  funda- 
mental assumption  of  Christianity  is,  that  God  has,  in 
addition  to  the  manifestation  of  Himself  that  nature 
affords,  also  come  forth  in  history  by  a  divine  work,  lead- 
ing men  from  the  errors  of  false  religion  to  the  true  know- 
ledge and  pare  service  of  Himself.  Thisworkyof  grace  hat 
always  dealt  with  men  in  a  way  suitable  to  their  nature  as 
intelligent  beings,  and  hence  baa  included  a  discovery  of 
truth  that  they  could  not  have  found  out  for  themselves, 
which  is  the  idea  of  revelation.  But  while  supernatural 
religion  moat  include  revelation  as  an  essential  part  of  it, 
this  is  not.  the  whole,  nor  even  the  moat  vital  and.  im- 
portant element  in  it  The  divine  religion  is  essential]; 
the  establishment  of  a  right  relation  between  man  and  God, 
a  fellowship  between  earth  and  heaven ;  and  it  only  includes 
tha  communication  of  new  truths,  because  that  fellowship 
must  be  au  intelligent  one,  brought  about  in  an  intelligent 
way.  This  work  haa  also  been  a  gradual  one,  and  has  bad 
its  several  successive  stages.  Scripture  represents  the  call 
of  Abraham,  the  exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt  and  covenant 
of  Sinai,  the  establishment  of  the  kingship  and  temple 
worship  in  Israel,  and  the  messages  of  the  prophets,  aa  bo 
man  j  stages  in  the  "history  and  progress  of  rebgion  ;  and 
the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
church  is  the  final  stage  of  its  development  How,  like 
all  the  earlier  stages,  Christianity,  while  it  implies  the  com- 
munication of  new  truth,  ia  essentially  a  fact  or  work  of 
history — the  establishment  of  the  perfect  fellowship  of  man 
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with  God,  which  is  that  mediate. 


it  in  tha  form  of  a  system  of  doctrines  aa  distinct  from 
the  simple  interpretation  of  ita  records.  If,  according  to 
a  notion  that  early  entered  and  long  pervaded  the 
church,  Christianity  ia  merely  a  nsw  law,  a  revelation  of 
hitherto  unknown  truths  to  be  believed,  precepts  to  be 
obeyed,  and  promises  to  be  hoped  for,  then  the  theologian 
baa  nothing  to  do  but  to  expound  the  revelation,  ascertain- 
ing the  meaning  of  ita  several  statements,  and  classifying 
them  according  to  their  subjects  or  character.-  Any 
attempt  to  gain  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  realities  with 
which  these  statement*  have  to  do  must  proceed -on  general 
philosophical  principles,  and  not  on  a  epeoincally  Christian 
foundation.  Now  this  conception  of  Christianity  was  the 
prevailing  one  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
consequently  the  p  re-Reformation  theology,  and  much  of 
later  theology  too,  consists  either  of  the  mere  exposition  of 
certain  dida  of  authority,  biblical  or  ecclesiastical,  or  of 
purely  logical  ratiocination,  applying  to  these  tha  principles 
of  the  philosophy  current  at  tha  time.  Only  when  tha 
Reformats  brought  out  the  principle  that  Christianity  ia  not 


a  Beer  law,  but  a  work  of  God's  grace,  reconciling  men  Id 
himielf  in  Christ,  and  that  aa  such  it  must  come  before 
theology,  was  the  construction  of  a  system  of  Christian 
dootrine  on  right  principles  possible.     On  the  basis  of  tha 


t  principles  possible. 
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Christ,  it  is  possible  to  raise  and  investigate  the  question — 
What  ia  the  nature,  the  cause,  the  various  parts  and  rela- 
tions, of  this  great  work,  this  new  relation  into  which  I  a* 
a  believer  am  brought  to  God  I  How  this  ia  just  the 
question  that  dogmatio  seeks  to  answer;  for  it  is,  aj 
before  said,  a  scientific  treatment  of  Christianity  as  the 
perfect  form  of  supernatural  religion.  On  this  view  the 
existence  of  dogmatic  is  not  dne  to  a  primary,  but  to  a 
secondary  necessity  of  Christian  life.  Ins  primary  neces- 
sity for  the  Christian  is  a  fellowship  with  God,  includ- 
ing a  sense  of  Hie  favour,  of  Hie  guidance  in  practi- 
cal life,  and  protection  against  all  hostile  influence.  To 
this  religiona  fellowship  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  com- 
plete system  of  divine  truth  be  known  or  believed; 
according  to  the  Pauline  and  Protestant  dootrine  of  salva- 
tion by  grace  through  faith,  it  ia  secured  at  once  by 
the  direct  exercise  of  trust  in  Christ ;  and  there  must  be 
this  before  there  can  be  any  right  understanding  of  the 
truths  contained  and  implied  in  Christianity.  But  thera 
ia  a  secondary  need  and  impulse  that  forms  a  motive  to 
dogmatic, — the  desire  of  knowing  as  much  aa  possible  of 
the  way  in  whieh  we  have  been  brought  into  that  relation 
to  God  which  ia  designated  a  state  of  grace  w  salva- 
tion. Christ  and  Hia  apostles  fully  recognise  tha 
importance  of  knowledge,  understanding,  wisdom ;  while 
they  teach  that  the  only  true  knowledge  of  divine  things 
must  be  preceded  by  direct  experience  of  them,  through 
faith  in  Chriat.  They-  speak  wisdom  among  them  that 
are  perfect,  though  it  is  a  heavenly  wisdom,  that  needs 
spiritual  enlightenment  to  know;  and  they  exhort  their 
converts  to  strive  to  be  perfect  or  mature  Christians,  not 
children  but  men  in  understanding, — to  add  to  their  faith 
knowledge,  and  to  grow  in  it.  It  is  this  craving  for  under- 
standing of  their  new  relation  to  God,  which  forme,  though 
not  tha  first,  yet  an  important  secondary  necessity  of 
healthy  religious  life,  that  affords  the  motive  for  the  con- 
struction of  theology  in  general,  and  of  dogmatio  in 
particular.  Some  amount  of  such  knowledge  seems  to  be 
indispensable  to  qualify  one  for  teaching  other* ;  and  so, 
if  the  church  or  Christian  community  ia  to  exercise  the 
function  of  teaching,  there  must  be,  beyond  the  faith  that 
is  the  primary  and  essential  quality  of  true  Christian*,  tha 
higher  stage  of  Christian  progress  that  is  attained  by  those 
who  add  to  their  faith  knowledge.  Theology  i*  thus  not 
essential  to  the  bare  existence  of  the  church ;  yet  it  ia  the 
•natural  aud  necessary  form  and  mean*  of  her  development 
in  one  department  of  Tier  functions,  the  intellectual ;  just 
aa  in  the- department  of  practical  morality- .a  system  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  ia  an  indispensable  development, 
and  in  that  of  social  devotion,  ordinances  of  worship. 
Every  living  and  thriving  branch  of  the  church  of  Christ 
■■■■■'"''■  Tft,  cultivate 
antfous  die- 
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cipline  and  warm  spiritual  devotion. 

This  motive  prompts  equally  to  a 
theological  study— ■'--'  L;-"--~ 


well  be 


dogmatic,  as  falling  under  the  last  head,  may  we 
esteemed  the  highest  of  tnem  all,  and  that  which  is 
to  be  desired,  if  only  it  can  be  attained.  As,  however, 
some  have  doubted  whether  such  a  acisnee  is  possible,  we 
must  not  take  this  for  granted,  but  indicate  the  grounds  on 
which  we  believe  it  is.  Now,  if  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
any  subject  is  impossible,  this  must  be  either  because  we. 
do  not  possess  material*  enough,  to  give  us  a  ttorougk, 
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knowledge  of  it,  or  because  we  have  no  means  01  reducing 
three  materials  to  their  true  and  natural  order.  If  there 
are  sufficient  materiils  of  knowledge  about  Christianity, 
and  a  method  by  which  theae  may  be  reduced  to  a  system, 
tie  conditions  of  a  scientific   dogmatic  may  be  said  to 

The  source*  ol  dogmatic  have  been  variously  enume- 
rated by  different  branche*  of  the  church  and  achoola  of 
thought,  and  the  determination  of  the  genuine  ones  in- 
volves the  moat  important  issues  as  to  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  system.  Wo  may  begin  with,  the  lowest  and 
moat  universally  accepted,  and  then  proceed  to  those  in 
regard  tu  which  there  ia  mors  difference  of  opinion,  and 
which  determine  the  peculiarities  of  the  dogmatic  uf 
different  sects  or  churches.  First,  then,  we  may  puce  the 
testimony  of  nature  to  God,  which  is  admitted  by  nearly 
all  theista  to  be  real  and  valuable,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 
which  is  clearly  recognized  in  Scripture.1  The  Socininns 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  denied  the  posaibility  of  any 


given  np  by  those  who  ere  the  nearest  modern  representa- 
tives of  the  Sociniaox,  and  may  be  said  to  be  held  now 
only  by  those  who  would  deny  all  knowledge  of  God  what- 
ever. This  natural  knowledge  of  God  has  sometimes  been 
separated  from  properly  Christian  dogmatic,  and  relegated 
for  separate  treatment  under  the  title  of  natural  theology ; 
bat  since  most  of  the  truths  reached  by  it  are  also  expressly 
taught  in  Scripture,  it  seems  impossible  to  exclude  from 
their  consideration  in  the  Christian  system  the  prior  light 
that  nature  throws  on  them.  Hence  the  most  orthodox 
divine*  admit  that  reason  has  a*  one  of  its  functions  in 
theology  that  of  establishing  or  confirming  some  of  it*  doc- 
trines, which  are  therefore  distinguished  by  many,  especially 
of  the  Lutherans,  as  ariimli  mutt,  being  supported  by 
reason  and  revelation  together,  from  the  articuii puri,  which 
are  known  by  revelation  alone.  This  source  of  theological 
knowledge  includes  the  manifestations  of -the  being  and 
character  of  God,  and  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  la  the 
prumoiuena  of  the  external  world,  end  also  in  the  intellect, 
conscience,  and ,  religious  affections  of  man.  The  import- 
ance of  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  this  natural  knowledge 
of  God  alone  connects  the  doctrines  of  revelation  with  tlie 
actual  realities  of  consciousness  and  experience,  and  gives 
to  the  whole  of  theology  a  basis  in  sscerttlnabia  and 
verifiable  fact.  Unless  we  know,  on  grounds  as  legitimate 
as  those  of  any  secular  science,  that  God  is,  and  that  He  is 
true  and  good,  we  cannot  rationally  receive  any  revelation 
from  Him,  and  our  whole  dogmatic  would  he  a  mere  castle 
in  the  air. 

But  most  Christians,  while  recognising  the  reality  and 
importance  of  the  manifestation  of  God  in  nature,  consider 
that  this  alone  is  inadequate,  in  the  present  condition  of 
mankind,  to  bring  us  into  that  relation  to  Him  which  ia 
the  true  and  perfect  religion  ;  and  all  bnt  these  who  deny 
the  supernatural  entirely  believe  that  God  has  made  a 
special  revelation  of  himself  in  Christ  The  person  of  Jesus 
of  Nsxarotb  is  for  all  such  the  centre  of  God's  sating  dis- 
covery of  himself  and  of  His  will  to  sinners  of  mankind ; 
in  His  life  and  death  we  have  an  imago  of  the  character  of 
God,  and  in  His  teaching,  statements  or  religious  truth  that 
are  of  primary  authority.  On  this  account  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  person  and  teaching  of  Christ  is  the  fountain- 
head  of  revealed  theology.*  It  would  be  quite  possible  to 
maintain  that  this  is  the  only  source  of  theological  know- 
ledge beyond  the  teaching  of  nature ;  hut  nearly  all  who 
entertain  such  views  of  Christ  also  believe  that  we  have 
to  the  writings  of  His  disciples  an  anthoritatite  record  of 
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His  words  and  deeds,  and  a  divinely-taught  explmjtiuu  ..[ 
their  meaning.  Hence  the  Scriptures,  at  least  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  recognized  aa  themselves  a.  direct  sunrce  of 
dogmatic  material.  Some  have  limited  this  recognition  uf 
an  inspired  book  to  the  Now  Testament,  as  Schleiermacher; 
but  this  position  virtually  rests  on  the  idea  that  Christ 
himself  is  really  the  only  supernatural  source  uf  religions 
truth,  and  that  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  are  not  a  real 
communication  from  God,  but  only  an  authentic  human 
record  of  the  revelation  IIo  has  made  of  Himself  in  Christ 
When  the  notion  of  s  truly  divine  and  authoritative  Scrip- 
is  really  admitted,  it  is  impossible,  in  view  of  the  use 
a  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  to  detiy  the 
authority  of  thsss  surlier  Scriptures.  The  comiugof  ChriU 
was  not  a  sudden  isolated  appearance,  unprepared  for  and 
alone,  like  a  lightning-flash  in  a  dark  night ;  it  was  rather 
like  the  rising  of  the  sun  after  a  long  end  gradually  lighten- 
ing twilight  The  way  was  prepared  for  Hint  by  a  series 
of  historical  revelations  recorded  in  the  sacred  book*  of  the 
Jewish  people,  which  have  from  the  days  of  the  spostloi 
onwards  been  regarded  aa  divine  by  the  Christian  church. 
It  is  this  continuous  line  of  revelation,  from  the  beginning 
onwards,  that  gives  Christianity  it*  universality  in  point  uf 
time,  a*  the  perfect  form  of  the  true  religion  that  has 
always  in  some  shape  or  other  existed  in  the  world.  On 
this  view,  the  Scripturei  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
at  testifying  of  Christ,  are  the  more  immediate  aource  of 
dogmatio  materials  ■  and  this  ia  the  fundamental  Protestant 
position. 

The  Church  of  Borne  goes  further,  and  maintains,  not  only 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  ha*  inspired  the  writer*  of  Scripture 
to  convey  to  us  an  authoritative  record  of  God's  revelation 
*""  Christ,  lut  also  that  the  Spirit  so  dwells  in  the  church 
_  to  enable  her  to  develop  that  revelation,  supplementing 
it  by  tradition,  authenticating  it  by  her  authority,  and 
interpreting  it  by  decision  on  controverted  points.  Hence, 
for  the  Romanist,  tradition,  decrees  of  councils  and  of 
pope*,  opinions  of  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  are 
equally  with  "Scripture  authoritative  sources  of  doctrine. 
In  this,  however,  Protestants  hold  that  they  err  as  much 
in  the  way  of  excess,  aa  nationalists,  who  deny  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  err  in  the  way  of  defect.  Those 
Protestants,  however,  who  have  taken  the  most  profound 
and  spiritual  view  of  the  subject,  have  been  ready  to  allow 
that  there  is  provision  made  in  Christianity  for  what 
Romanists  seek  to  attain  by  the  authority  of  the  church. 
They  admit  that  something  more  is  needed  than  unaided 
human  reason  for  the  right  interpretation  and  application 
of  the  word  of  God  ;  but  they  find  this,  not  in  an  infallible 
church,  but  in  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  enlightening 
the  mind  of  believers  in  and  with  the  word  (tetlimonivm 
Spirit**  Sandij.  The  recognition  of  this,  which  wta  very 
fully  and  strongly  made  by  the  Reformers,  nut  only  gives  tu 
Protestant  theology  a  firmer  position  as  against  the  claim* 
of  Rome  than  it  can  have  without  it,  but  also  enables  us 
to  give  their  due  place  to  the  elements  of  truth,  exaggerate  J 
and  distorted,  in  the  Romish  doctrines  of  the  nothority  of 
the  church,  fathers,  and  councils.  If  we  have  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  giving  us  an  assurance  of  the  truth  and  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  we  must  admit  that  our 
fellow  Christians  have  the  same  guidance  also,  and  that 
believers  have  had  it  in  all  ages.  Hence  we  may  nam«> 
sbly  allow  great  weight  to  the  opinions  of  men  who  have 
given  evidence  of  being  guided  by  the  Spirit,  and  more 
especially  to  those  doctrines  that  have  been  received  as 
scriptnral  by  the  great  body  of  the  spiritually  enlight- 
ened in  different  ages.  Thus  the  teaching  of  fathers  and 
theologians,  and  the  content  of  the  Christian  church,  are 
Important  help*  and  guide*  to  the  Protestant  theologian; 
only  he  dnea  not,  like  the  Roman  Catholic,  attach  absolute 
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authority  to  an  j  of  thorn ;  eod  he  esteems  tliero,  not  simply 
because  of  their  antiquity  or  their  official  position,  bat  in 
proportion  to  the  evidence  they  hare  given  of  being  really 
guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  holineat 
love,  peace,  and  godliness. 

This  inward  spiritual  enlightenment  of  the  believer 
correspond!  very  nearly  to  what  has  been  called  Christian 
cooscioTisness,  to  which  a  prominent  place  has  been  assigned 
among  the  sources  of  theology  by  many  modern  divines. 
The  currency  of  the  phrase  is  doe  mainly  to  Schleiermacher ; 
and  the  form  of  it  proceeds  from  his  fundamental  principle, 
that  religion  consists  properly  in  feeling,  by  which  wa  have 
an  immediate  consciousness  of  the  divine — a  "  God-con- 
sciousness.* Whatever  justification  this  view  may  have 
had,  as  a  needed  protest  against  the  previously  dominant 
intellectual  view,  that  made  religion  virtually  an  affair  of 
the  understanding  only,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
Schhuarmacher  went  to  an  eitreme  on  the  other  aide,  and 
that  no  complete  account  of  religion  can  be  given  that  does 
not  include  the  exercise  of  thought  and  will,  as  well  a*  of 
feeling.  In  M  far,  therefore,  ai  the  phrase  Christian  con- 
sciousness represents  in  its-  form  the  one-sided  conception 
of  BehleiennacheT,  it  is  insufficient ;  and  that  which  really 
corresponds  to  it  is  the  Christian  life,  with  its  full  com- 
plement of  beliefs,  emotions,  and  volitions.  This,  being 
rk  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  sonl,  may  and  must  be 
I,  on  the  principles  already  indicated,  as  the 
1  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  the 
authority  and  meaning  of  the  revelation  in  Scripture  are 
established.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  Christian  conscious- 
ness, or  the  knowledge  that  a  Christian  has  of  his  own 
religions  experience  and  of  what  is-implied  in  it,  is  a 
legitimate  means  of  obtaining  doctrinal  conclusions.  Bat 
if  the  authority  of  Scripture  ia  to  be  recognized  an  the 
objective  and  normative  representation  of  what  true 
Christianity  is,  Christian  consciousness  can  only  be  a 
mediate  and  subordinate  source  'of  theology,  a  channel 
lather  than  the  fountain-head.1  By  giving  it  this  position 
we  are  also  saved  from  the  one-aided  subjectivity  and 
variable  individualism  that  must  result  from  its  being  made 
a  primary  and  independent  source  of  knowledge.  The 
history  of  the  church,  especially  as  it  presents  to  us  the 
expression  of  Christian  faith  and  devotion  in  different  agee 
and  countries,  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  religious  life  of 
the  church  as  a  whole,  and  so  exhibits  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness on  a  large  scale  as  it  were ;  but  if  we  do  not 
believe  in  an  absolutely  infallible  guidance  of  the  church, 
wa  cannot  regard  this  either  as  a  primary  or  authoritative 
source  of  doctrine,  but  mast  always  test  it  by  the  standard 
presented  in  Scripture, 

From  these  various  sources,  (1)  God's  manifestation  of 
himself  in  nature,  (!)  His  revelation  in  Jeans  Christ  authori- 
tatively recorded  in  Scripture,  and  (3)  Bis  enlightenment  of 
the  believing  eonl  by  the  Spirit  in  Christian  life,  when  used, 
as  tbey  ahould.be,  in  combination  and  in  their  proper  order 
and  subordination,  we  have  a  large  supply  of  materials  for 
the  construction  of  a  dogmatic  system 

What  then  ia  the  method  to  be  followed  in  order  to 
educe  general  principles  and  laws  of  mutual  relation  from 
the  mass  of  facts  and  truths  thru  presented  to  us  bearing 
upon  Ood'a  character  and  dealings  with  menl  This  ia  the 
next  question  that  arises  in  regard  to  dogmatie  theology. 
New,  plainly,  if  this  study  ia  to  have  a  eciontiiio  character 
at  all,  it  must  be  pursued  in  the  same  methods  that  are 
proper  in  other  sciences  of  a  similar  kind.  Theology,  no 
doubt,  differs  in  some  important  respects  from  oil  other 
edonoee;  but  the  difference  lies  in  its  matter  rather  than 


Its  materials  are  not  merely 
iture,  but  the  groat  redemptive  and 
saving  works  of  God  made  known  by  revelation. 


in  the  form  of  its  elaboration. 

bat  the  groat  redemptive  a 
known  by  revelation.  In  this 
ipoot  it  differs  from  all  merely  natural  sciences.  But  if 
it  is  to  have  any  analogy  to  them  at  all,  it  must  apply  to 
these  facts  of  revelation  the  same  processes  by  which  the 
facts  of  nature  an  made  to  yield  natural  sciences.  Now, 
there  are  just  two  essentially  distinct  methods  by  which 
general  laws  and  principles  can  be  ascertained, — the.analytio 
or  inductive,  and  the  synthetic  or  deductive.  Neither  of 
these,  indeed,  can.be  absolutely  separated  from  the  other. 
Induction  in  physical  science,  for  example,  calls  in  the  aid 
of  deduction,  when  hypotheses  are  formed  to  explain  certain 
phenomena ;  and  then  it  ia  tested  by  tracing  them  down- 
wards to  what  would  be  their  results  whether  they  are  true 
or  not:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  geometric  demonstration 
seeks  the  aid  of  analysis  as  a  guide  to  the  solution  of  its 
problems.  And  not  only  in  subordinate  points,  bat  ss 
wholes,  the  two  methods  supplement  each  other.  There 
can  be  no  concrete  science  that  does  not  begin  with  induc- 
tion ;  and  there  is  no  complete  science  unless  it  ends  in 
deduction.  All  knowledge  of  facts  must  be  a  posteriori,  and 
from  these  we  ascend  to  general  principles  and  laws ;  bat 
the  aim  of  all  such  procedure  must  be  to  reach  such  a  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena, 
that  the  process  might  be  reversed  end  the  facts  deduced 
from  ths  most  general  principles.  It  ia  only  in  a  few 
sciences,  ey.,  mechanics,  that  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
has  been  attained  as  to  enable  them  to  enter  on  the  deduc- 
tive process.  Now  it  is  a  question  debated  by  some  of 
the  ablest  divines,  whether  theology  can  adopt  this  method. 
It  ia  not  denied  by  any  that  the  inductive  method,  or  that 
of  empirical  reflection,  as  it  is  called  in  Germany,  ia  oem- 
pelent;  bat  some  snaintain  that,  while  this  is  so,  that  of 
speculation  is  also  legitimate  sod  possible,  and  that  it  must 
be  followed,  if  we  are  to  have  a  theology  in  the  highest  and 
moat  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Those  who  take  this  pod. 
tdon  am  for  the  moat  part  of  the  Hegelian  school ;  and  we 
have  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  it  may  be 
maintained  in  a  truly  believing  spirit  in  Hothe.'  But  the 
considerations  adduced  by  Julius  Holler1  a) 
bility  of  such  a  method,  if  we  are  to  avoi 
view  of  the  universe,  seem  conclusive.  The  real  and 
thorough-going  recognition  of  personality  and  free  will,  both 
in  God  and  man,  makes  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  the 
phenomena  of  Christianity  by  any  process  of  a  priori 
demonstration ;  and  more  particularly,  neither  the  fact  of 
sin  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  act  of  the  free  will  of  nun, 
nor  of  grace  on  the  other,  aa  the  work  of  God's  free  will, 
can  be  exhibited  in  their  essential  character  in  such  a 
method.  No  science  that  has  to  do  with  the  events  of  a 
real  history  in  which  rational  and  morel  agents  are  recog- 
nised as  acting  with  true  liberty  can  be  constructed  by  a 
priori  deduction  of  logical  consequences  from  abstract 
necessary  first  principles.  The  dogmatic  theologian  there- 
fore, who  maintains  the  freedom  alike  of  the  human  and 
of  the  divine  will,  is  shut  up  to  the  a  podtriori  method  of 
induction.  Even  though  the  existence  and  attribntes  of 
God  could  b*  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  reasoning  from 
necessary  truths  and  laws  of  thought,  aa  Anselm,  Descartes, 
Clarke,  and  others  thought  possible,  yet  when  we  come 
to  inquire  what  God  has  done,  and  on  what  principles  He 
acts,  we  must,  if  the  world's  history  it  not  a  mere  natnre- 
thefa ' 


rience  and  testimony 
them  to  the  principle 


ascend  inductively  from  them  to  the  principles  or  laws  that 
direct  them.  The  inductive  method,  therefore,  is  the  one 
proper  for  Protestant  evangelical  dogmatic.  This  is  recog- 
nised  by  writers  so   different  in  many   respects  ss  Dr 
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tieally  followed  by  mot  evangelical  divines.  They 
indeed  sometimes  disguised  the  rail  nature  of  their  method 
by  the  arrangement  of  topics  adopted,  for  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  has  been  to  begin  the  systematic  exhibition 
of  Christian  doctrine  with  the  luftieet  and  most  recondite ' 
part  of  the  subject,  which  would  come  first  in  a  really  de- 
ductive treatment,  and  to  descend  from  them  to  those  that 
ore  more  immediately  verified  by  experience.  This  has 
tended  to  produce  the  impression  that  these  systems  are 
broperly  chains  of  logical  demonstration,  especially  as  doc- 
trines once  held  to  be  established  are  often  appealed  to  as 
forming  part  of  the  proof  of  other  doctrines.  In  many 
eases,  however,  this  appearance  is  deceptive  ;  end  the 
system,  though  wearing  a  deductive  garb,  is  not  really  of 
that  nature.  Each  of  the  doctrines  is  established  on  its 
own  proper  basis  of  Scripture  testimony  end  Christian  ex- 
perience; and  the  order  of  progress,  from  above  downward, 
does  not  show  the  order  in  which  the  docUines  have  been 
ascertained,  either  by  the  church  in  general  or  by  the 
individual  theologian,  but  only  the  order  in  which  it  is 
thought  beat  that  they  should  be  exhibited  end  taught. 

Besides  these  two  distinct  methods,  the  speculative  or  de- 
ductive, and  the  ernpiricor  inductive,  a  third  is  recommended 
by  Beck,  and  approved  also  by  Ooetenee,  called  by  the 
former  the  ival-gtnttic.  This  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  object  of  theological  knowledge  is  faith,  it,  accord- 
ing to  Beck's  use  of  the  term,  spiritual  life  in  the  soul  appre- 
hending as  its  object  God  in  Christ  This  faith  or  spiritual 
life  has,  he  punts  out,  a  principle  of. development  and 
growth ;  and  theology  grows  by  following  the  growth  of  faith 
in  the  soul.  But  the  life  of  faith  in  us  is  not  perfect ;  it  it 
liable  to  hindrances  and  abnormal  development ;  hence  this 
by  itself  is  not  a  safe  guide  for  theology.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  perfect  archetype  ( Urbil<T)  of  the  true  and  normal  de- 
velopment of  faith  in  the  soul,  and  that  is  to  be  found  in 
revelation.  The  revelation  of  which  we  find  the  record  in 
Scripture  has  the  same  course  of  development  as  the  sub- 
jective life  of  faith  is  the  sjuI  ;  and  the  growth  of  revelation 
is  the  perfect  pattern  of  what  the  growth  of  faith  within 
ua  should  be.  In  order,  therefore,  to  be  a  representstioa  of 
the  felth  or  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian  in  its  ideal  con- 
dition, theology  has  to  follow  the  development  of  revelation 
as  presented  to  us  in  Scripture,  and  must  first  go  back  to 
its  primary  source,  and  trace  from  thence  its  growth 
and  development.  Hence  the  designation  of  the  true 
dogmatic  method  as  rtat-gettttic.  Now  whether  or  not  the 
results  of  theological  inquiry  will  come  out  in  this  parti- 
cular form  dependa  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  number 
of  positions,  and  these  can  only  be  established  by  the 
elimination  of  facta  and  evidence  bearing  on  the  ease. 
This  method,  therefore,  doei  not  in  principle  differ  from  the 
inductive  or  empirio  one ;  it  is  only  a  special  form  which 
that  method  will  assume,  if  the  views  of  Beck  as  to  the 
relation  of  revelation  to  the  life  of  faith  in  the  soul  are 
true  and  borne  out  by  evidence.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
seem  proper  to  regard  this,  as  a  distinct  kind  of  method, 
and  we  may  legitimately  claim  those  who  follow  it  *s  dis- 
ciple* in  general  of  the  inductive  school. 

On  the  wholo,  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  principle* 
jf  inductive  philosophy,  which  have  beau  so  fruitful  in  their 
application  to  the  science*  of  external  nature,  should  not 
be  applied  to  materials,  bearing  on  the  relation  of  man  and 
the  world  to  their  Author,  that  are  furnished  by  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  the  dictates  of  conscience,  the  facts 
of  revelation,  and  the  experience  of  the  Christian  life. 
Surely,  too,  the  endeavour  to  do  this  is  neither  a  hopeless 
nor  an  impossible  one.     Those  who  have  objected  most 


strongly  to  the  application  of  logic  to  theology,  such  as 
Iaaao  Taylor*  and  Bishop  Hampden,'  will  be  found  at 
bottom  to  object  chiefly  to  the  use  of  a  merely  verbal  and 
deductive  system  of  logic,  and  not  to 'that  inductive  method 
which  is  the  mighty  instrument  of  the  progress  of  modem 
science.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  processes  of 
theologians  have  too  often  been,  and  too  often  still  are,  of 
that  merely  formal  and  logical  kind  that  cannot  really 
increase  our  store  of  knowledge.  If  dogmatic  is  to  hold 
it*  ground  as  a  true  science  at  all,  it  must  frankly  and 
consistently  adopt  the  inductive  method ;  and  it  must  take 
u  the  objects  of  its  analysis,  classification,  and  induction, 
not  merely  the  statements  of  Soripiure,  but  the  religious 
realities  which  those  statements,  as  well  a*  our  own 
experience,  make  known  to  us. . 

Further,  if  a  scientific  character  is  to  be  vindicated  for 
dogmatic,  it  must  also  accept  the  position  of  a  variable  and 
progressive  study.  This  does  not  imply  that  nothing  in 
certain  within  its  domain,  or  that  there  must  be  a  constant 
and  reflux  of  opinions  About  its  contents.  It  is  aa 
much  characteristic  of  science  that  it  has  certain  well- 
established  principle*  and  results,  which  are  not  to  be 
overthrown  by  any  future  inquiries,  as  that  it  is  constantly 
advancing  to  further  acquirements  and  discovsrios.  Those 
who  claim  an  absolutely  fixed  and  nnprogreaaivs  character 
for  theology,  though  they  may  seem  to  do  honour  to  it* 
divine  authority,  really  degrade  it  from  the  rank  of  * 
science  ;  and  if  they  retain  any  reverence  for  it  at  all,  can 
only  do  so  on  the  principle*  and  in  the  spirit  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  Thai  Macaulsy's  brilliant  statements  to  that 
effect,1  which  an,  sometimes  quoted  by  those  who  defend 
an  immobile  orthodox  theology,  impiy  a*  their  basis  either 
a  contemptuous  dismissal  of  theology  altogether  as  a  tissue 
of  uncertainties,  or  *  lacking  belief  that  the  one  unchang- 
ing system  is  to  be  found  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.     What  has  tended,  and  still  tends  very  powerfully, 

obscure  the  idea  of  progress  in  dogmatic  theology  is  the 
want  of  •  clear  apprehension  of  the  distinction  between 
religion  and  theology,  and  the  notion  that  the  Bible  i* 
directly  a  revelation  of  theological  dogmas,  v/hich  need  only 
to  be  correctly  interpreted  and  arranged  in  logical  order. 
If  this  were  so,  then  we  should  be  able  at  once  to  construct 
*  complete  system  of  theology,  by  simply  applying  the 
lawsof  grammar  and  logic  to  Sctipture  ;  arid  this  could  be 
done  as  correctly  and  well  in  trie  2d  century  as  in  the  16th 
or  19th.  There  would  be  no  room,  or  the  very  narrowest 
conceivable,  for  progress.  In  that  esse,  then,  if  it  were 
found  that  students  dealing  thus  with  Scripture  came  to 
widely  different  conclusions  as  to  the  system  of  doctrine  to 
be  drawn  from  it,  we  should  be  obliged  to  conclude  that 
the  revelation  was  not  complete  or  unambiguous,  and 
therefore  that  it  must  either  be  supplemented  and  checked 
by  a  living  authority  in  the  church  to  determine  its  true 
meaning,  or  that  no  certain  knowledge  in  regard  to  doctrine 
"•"  be  attained.  The  former  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
"  r  anti-dogmatic  alternative ;  but  both 
the-  same  premises,  and  indicate  the 


alike  proceed  from  the , 

impossibility  of  carrying  them  out  without  either  giving  up 
the  practicability  of  AagmHa,  or  seeking  it  in  an  infallible 
church. 

But  this  difficulty  disappears  when  the  Bible  is  regarded 
as  *  revelation,  not  solely  or  directly  of  doctrine,  but  of 
religion.  On  this  view,  it  is  the  inspired  record  of  the 
great  historical  event*  by  means  of  which  the  religious 
fellowship  of  man  with  Ood  has  been  established,  and 
gradually  elevated  to  its  perfect  form  in  Christianity,  and 


1  Lark  in  Wstfatf.  .   ,     ,       „ 

•  »  Schokrtic  Pbilompevta  Relation  to  Chiiiuw  TJuclogj-, '  < 
fcn  Latum  tor  IBM. 

•  assay  on  Soak*'*  History  of  toe  Popes,      ^  ^  _  ^ 
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ef  the  inward  experience  of  that  fellowship  in  a  new  life 
produced  by  a  moral  and  spiritual  renovation  of  the 
sonl  of  man.  Doctrines,  or  general  principles  bearing  on 
tbe  relation  of  Ood  to  man,  are  indeed  contained  in  the 
Bible,  bat  only  u  they  are  involved  in  tbe  great  realities 
that  tba  Bible  makes  known  to  ns.  Tbe  Bible  is  to  the 
theologian  what  the  telescope  is  to  tbe  astronomer,  or  the 
microieope  to  tbe  physiologist  Many  of  the  laws  of  these 
uiences  could  not  have  been  known  without  tbe  help  of 
these  instruments, — not  because  the  telescope  discovers  to 
us  laws  of  astronomy,  or  the  microscope  enables  us  to  see 
the  principles'  of  physiology,  but  because  they  bring 
within  our  ken  the  phenomena  from  which  these  laws  and 
principles  may  bo  ascertained.  Bo  the  Bible  does  not 
directly  reveal  dogmatic  principles ;  but  its  function 
is  to  reveal  to  ns  that  great  work  of  renovation  by  Ood  is 
Christ,  from  which  the  principles  of  Christian  dogmatic-  are 
to  be  derived.  On  this  view,  while  tbe  Christian  religion 
is  ever  one  and  the  same,  unalterable  in  all  ages,  Christian 
theology,  or  the  scientific  knowledge  of  that  religion,  is 
constantly  progressive.  All  its  truths  are  indeed  contained 
implicitly  in  the  Bible  ;  but  they  bave  to  be  drawn  from  it, 
not  by  a  mere  process  of  interpreting  and  systematizing  the 
words  of  Scripture,  but  by  apprehending  and  experiencing 
tbe  realities  nude  known  to  n*  by  tbe  words,  and  so  coming 
to  understand  what  they  are  and  in  what  relations  they 
stand  one  to  another.  It  is  in  this  way  that  all  the  great 
doctrines  in  theology  have  been  established, — not  merely 
by  tbe  application  of  grammar  and  logic  to  the  text  of 
Scripture,  bat  by  tbe  apprehension -and  experience  of  the 
renovating  change,  and  the  comparison  and  understanding 
of  its  different  parts.  So,  for  example,  tbe  doctrine 
of  the  Logos  was  formulated  by  men  like  Justin  Martyr, 
who,  after  vainly  searching,  fur  truth  in  all  the  schools 
of  philosophy,  found  that  there  is  in  Christianity,  whan 
ainceraly  received,  a  light  that  dispels  tbe  darkness  and 
doubt  of  the  mini  So  Augustine  learned  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin  and  divine  grace,  by  finding  in  his  own 
experience  the  power  of  inward  corruption  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  deliverance  wrought  by  the  gospel  on  the  other. 
So  Luther  discovered  the  truth  of  justification  by'  faith, 
through  learning  by  sore  and  bitter  conflicts  how  impos- 
sible it  was  to  find  peace  of  conscience,  as  long  as  he 
trusted  to  any  works-  of  his  own,  and  how  fully  he  obtained 
it  by  faith  in  Christ  In  this  way  the  system  of  dogmatic 
has  been  built  up,  one  doctrine  after  another  being  added, 
as  it  was  discovered  and  verified  by  the  experience  of  the 
church.  None  of  these  developments  was  any  addition  to 
the  Christianity  of  true  disciples  of  the  Lord ;  that  remains 
substantially  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  contains  implicitly 
all  true  doctrines  of  religion.  But  all  Christians  are  not 
conscious  of  what  is  involved  in  their  religion  and  experi- 
ence, and  some  srs  very  imperfectly  aware  of  it  The  man 
who  have  made  their  mark  in  theology  have  been  those 
wbo  have  been  led'hy  rircumstanees,  and  enabled  by  their 
intellectual  powers,  to  discern  elements  in  Christian  life  not 
previously  seen  ;  and  tha  body  of  the  church,  coming  after 
them,  have  verified  and  accepted  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ence. In  this  way  dogmatic  theology  hitherto  has  been 
progressive,  and  no  man  or  church  has  a  right  to  say  that 
the  goal  has  been  reached  beyond  which  no  further  progress 
is  possible.1 

There  is  one  condition  always  to  be.  borne  in  mind,  with 
which  alone  such  progress  is  sound  and  genuine.  It  is 
that  what  is  added  to  the  system  of  doctrine  be  really  an 
expression  of  the  Christianity  which  is  revealed  in  Scrip- 
tare.     Anything  that  is  not  such  may  be  a  fancy  of  men, 


1  Cf.  CsndHtE'i  Oatningham  Ltcturtt,  Last.  vL  Hot*  A  ;  Betsy's 
Oi—isyitii jh  Jssftwss,  "On  the  dallvsrv  and  daTalspomt  cf  oovtBxe/1 


il  development  of  spiritual  life,  but  it  is  Dot 
very  of  Christian  truth.     There  have  been 


really  a  discovery  o_   __. 

opinions  held  and  widely  prevalent  that  are  of  this  eheme- 
ter,  and  it  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  theologian  to  detect 
and  remove  what  is  false  as  well  as  to  build  up  what  is 
true.  There  have  been  false  developments  of  doctrine; 
there  have  beau  exaggerations  and  maladjustment*  of 
important  truths.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  minnte 
and  elaborate  system  consists  of  pure  and  absolute  truths 
unmixed  with  any  error.  The  work  of  progress  in  theo- 
logy, therefore,  most  sometimes  consist  of  undoing  what 
hat  been  laboriously  built  np  in  past  ages.  Bat  if  any 
true  progress  is  possible  now,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  oil  tho  old  beliefs  will  have  to  be  swept  away,  and  an 
entirely  new  system  put  in  their  place.  For  if  nothing 
had  been  ascertained  in  the  course  of  the  ages  during  which 
so  many  great  minds  have  been  directed  to  tha  study  of 
theology,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  hope  of  anything 
certain  being 'discovered  now.  Those  who  think  theology 
to  be  a  progressive  science  can  most  consistently  hold  that 
some  progress  has  been  made  already,  and  some  conclusions 
have  been  reached  that  ore  not  to  be  overturned  by  any 
new  inquiries.  They  do  not  look  for  an  entire  reversal  of 
old  beliefs,  and  a  new  theory  of  the  universe  and  its  relation 
to  Ood  to  be  put  in  their  place ;  they  expect  that  what 
has  been  most  generally  agreed  upon  in  former  ages  will  be 
maintained  and  confirmed,  and  that  any  new  truth  that  may 
be  brought  to  light  will  fit  in  to  the  old  foundations  ; 
though  in  some  eases  former  modes  of  statement  may  hava 
to  be  reconsidered  and  adjusted  to  larger  and  deeper  views, 
and  exaggerated  or  one-sided  doctrines  may  hava  to  be 
given  np  or  modified.  There  are  soma  doctrines  in  every 
system  that  are  merely  sectarian,  adopted  by  one  particular 
branch  of  the  church,  but  not  recognised  by  others  as  cor- 
rect expressions  of  Christian  faith  and  life,  eg.,  the 
Anglican  dogma  of  baptismal  regeneration,  or  the  Lutheran 
tenet  of  tha  communication  of  attributes  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  or  the  sopralapsorian  and  snblspsarian 
theories  of  Calvinists ;  in  regard  to  such  points  there  is  no 
just  ground  of  confidence  of  their  permanence- ;  they  are 
like  plausible  but  improved  hypotheses  in  science.  But 
there  are  many  leading  doctrines  which,  ever  since  they 
have  been  distinctly  f  ormulated,  have  been  accepted  by  the 
great  mass  of  Christians  in  all  branches  of  the  church ; 
these  may  be  said  to  be  established  results  of  theological 
investigation,  which  no  further  progress  of  the  science  is 
likely  to  overthrow. 

The  progressive  character  of  dogmatic,  and  tha  manner 
of  its  progress  in  tbe  past  maJ  he  seen  from  a  brief  sketch 
of  its  history  from  tha  end  of  the  apostolic  age  to  the 
present  day.  The  opostolio  writings  themselves  do  not 
properly  fall  within  tha  range  of  such  a  history ;  for  they 
are  not  of  the  nature  of  human  scionce  bat  of  divine  revela- 
tion. No  doubt  several  of  them  present  to  as  conception* 
and  trains  of  thought  that  are  very  analogous  to  the  systems 
of  later  times,  and  hava  sometimes  been  employed  as  the 
basis  of  dogmatic  systems.  Bat  the  inspired  writers  da 
not  stand  in  tha  same  line  as  the  thinkers  who  came 
after  them ;  their  aim  in  writing  wss  not  the  scientific  one 
of  investigating  the  principles  of  Christianity  in  their 
mutual  relations,  bat  the  more  primary  religious  one  of 
presenting  Christianity  itself  to  the  world.  This  they 
have  been  enabled  to  do,  by  the  working  of  the  Spirit  Li 
them,  with  a  power  and  fulness  and  insight  that  throw 
much  light  on  the  scientific  study  of  Christian  doctrine ; 
bat  their  writings  srs  not  doctrinal  systems,  and  do  not 
coma  into  the  line  of  the  rise  sad  progress  of  the  human 
science  of  dogmatic.  Its  history  begins  wibh.  the  attempts 
of  men  to  comprehend  the  revelation  of  Christianity,  and 
presupposes  that  revelation  complete,  though  not  completely 
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*  fait  of  dttmiium 


Understood,  u  it«  starting  point  Prom  that  point  onward 
it  ma*  b«  regarded  u  passing  then "g1,  u  pretty  wall 
defined  period*  or  stages. 

L  The  first  ma;  be  called  the  apologetic  age,  extending 
from  the  apostolic  time  to  the  death  of  Origen  (35*  a.d.), 
in  whoa*  it  may  be  said  to  hare  culminated.  During  ttua 
period  tha  intellect  of  the  church  ni  gradually  awakening 
and  coming  into  activity  ;  bat  it  *u  only  bj  degrees,  and 
in  tha  course  of  eeveral  generation*,  that  it*  efforts  led  to 
any  properly  doctrinal  remits.  The  Tory  earliest  Christian 
litamtnn  U  simply  practical  and  hortatory,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  epiatlea  (Apostolic  Fathers).  From  the  middle  of 
the  2d  century,  however,  tha  Med  waa 
tha  church's  faith  against  uw— tettw 
popular,  literary,  or  philosophic.  Hence  the  chief  mental 
power  of  tha  Christian  coniniunity  waa  tuned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  "apologies,''  by  which  these  attacks  ware  repelled, 
and  attention  was  directed  mainly  to  the  evidences  of  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  Christianity.  This,  however,  in- 
directly led  to  the  articulate  statement  of  some  of  the  most 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  to'  the  beginnings 
of  *  dogmatic  system.  The  great  apologetic  question  wss 
generally  and  rightly  conceived  in  the  form  of  a  search  for 
aome  true  and  reliable  *— ohtng  about  God  and  divine 
things  ■  and  the  Johannine  idea  of  Christ  aa  the  light  of 
the  world,  the  Logos  or  Word  of  God,  naturally  occurred 
to  tha  apologists  as  that  which  moat  exaetly  met  the  want 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Logoa,  in  tome  at  beat  of  its 
aspects,  wss  brought  oat  Than  in  ths  conflicts  with 
Gnosticism,  which  may  he  said  to  la  a*  really  apologetic 
ae  those  with  Judaism  and  heathenism,  certain  aspects  of 
Christianity  wsre  very  distinctly  brought  into  conscious- 
ness, such  as  the  creation  of  all  things  by  God,  ths  reality 
of  the  human  nature,  death,  end  resurrection  of  Christ,  the 
universality  of  the  gospel,  and  tha  responsibility  of  man. 
The  apostolic  creed  probably  shows  us  how  the  original 
baptismal  formula  became  ths  basis  of  more  definite 
articles  of  faith,  shaped  in  the  light  of  the  apologetic 
neceesitiee  of  the  age.  But  while  there  was  thus  an 
inevitable  tendency  towards  dogmatic  development  and 
definition,  there  was  not  for  long  any  direct  interest  in 
doctrine  aa  such,  still  leas  in  ths  ordsring  of  doctrines  into 
a  system.  Origen  was  ths  first  in  whom  this  impulse  we* 
strong  end  active,  and  his  work  Dt  Principiit  (Hut  "ApvSv) 
maybe  said  to  be  the  earliest  attempt  la  the  field  of  dog 

1L  The  second  great  period  in  the  history  of  dogmatic, 
"  j  from  Origen  (who  died  SSI)  to  John  of 
s  (who  died  701),  is  distinguished  from  the  first 
a  being  occupied  mainly  with  controversies  within  the 
church,  and  thus  may  he  called  tha  polemic  age.  Aa  the 
gospel  spread  more  and  mora  throughout  the  world,  and 
gained  the  victory  over  paganism  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  tiie  most  enlightened  of  the  day,  the  defence  of 
Christianity  against  external  assaults  gradually  ceased  to 
bo  the  one  all-engrossing  duty  of  the  church's  theologian* ; 
and  at  the  same  time  heresies  so  thoroughly  and  manifestly 
antichristian  as  those  of  the  Gnostics  ceased  to  have  any 
prevalence  among  Christians,  and  other  divergent  views,  of 
a  less  openly  hostile  nature,  began  to  appear.  Ae  the  doe- 
trine  of  tha  Logos  bad  been  one  of  the  first  that  the  church 
was  led  to  thint  out  in  the  apologetic  period,  it  not 
unnaturally  became  the  point  at  which  varying  conceptions 
first  cam*  into  conflict  On  this,  as  on  man;  other  mb- 
jeeta,  tha  Christian  redemption  is  to  full  and  mtny-eided 
that  it  Is  no  wondsr  that  its  entire  contents  could  not  be 
grasped  at  once  and  by  all  minds,  or  that  tome  were  led 
to  accept  tome  aspects  of  it  more  readily  than  others,  and 
to  give  these  an  exaggerated  predominance.  Hence  the 
jjilsjH—  of  Christian  thought  to  the  right  sudors  tsnding  of 


divine  truth  has  been  through  a  series:  of  controversies  an! 
oscillation*  from  one  extreme  to  another.  This  process 
may  be  eaid  to  have  began  about  the  middle  of  the  3d 
century,  from  which  time   to  the  end  of   the  7th  there 

relating  to  God  and  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  and  person 
of  Christ,  original  sin,  and  regenerating  grace.  In  the 
course  of  these,  successive  forms  of  opinion  on  these  sub- 
jecta  were  discussed,  condemned,  and  stamped  aa  heresies— 
the  Sabellian,  Arian,  AnoUinarian,  Macedonian,  Neatorian, 
Pelagian,  Mouophyaite,  Semi  pelagian,  lionothelito  doc- 
trines. In  sharp  contrast  with  these  opposing  heresies, 
and  tctnatimee  in  a  narrow  strait  between  them,  the 
dootrine  of  the  church  was  defined  more  and  more  precisely, 
"  oritative  expressions  of  thie  doctrine  we  nave  the 
oecumenical  councils,  with  the  provincial  onss  in 
-  sBa^ajpeafaimaad  Pi asaJMnam  and  Bemi-pelagianii  or, 
and  the  creed  of  Niiaea  (326)  a*  enlarged  and  altered 
at  Constantinople  (381),  with  the  decision*  of  Chelcadci 
(431)  against  Honophytitism,  Orange  and  Valentia  (629) 
agajnjat  Beeaa^elagbnileB,  sad  Constantinople  fist  Trullan, 
680)  against  Mouothelitism. 

This  long  series  of  keen  and  varied  controversies  on  the 
loftiest  doctrines  represents  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual 
activity  in  tha  field  of  dogmatic,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  the  church's  history  belong  to  this  period. 
Athanasius,  Basil,  ths  two  Oregories,  the  two  Cyrils,  and 
Ch>7tostom  in  the  East,  and  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and 
Hilary  in  the  West,  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  outstanding 
and  best  known  of  the  church's  teacher*  during  these  con- 
niea.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  they  have 
their  work  satisfactorily  and  well  in  establishing  the 


the  special  doctrines  they  had  t 
eutcsjn  ;  and.  tna  decisions  of  the  church  on  these  point* 
have  been  very  generally  accepted  in  after  timet  The 
Reformers  adopted  either  tacitly  or  expressly  the  whole 
body  of  them  es  in  accordance  with  Scripture ;  and  even 
in  the  immense  upturning  of  opinions  on  all  theological 
doctrines  that  has  been  going  on  in  modem  times,  the  faith 
of  Niceia  hat  been  maintained  by  the  majority  of  theolo- 
gians. Even  the.niore  detailed  creed  of  Chalcedon  is 
questioned  by  comparatively  few,  though  the  still  more 
minute  discussions  and  definitions  after  that  have  ceased 
to  command  tha  reepeotand  interest  of  the  modern  church. 
But  while  the  theologians  of  this  polemic  period  were 
thus  successful  in  establishing  and  defining  some  of  the 
more  important  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  by  *o 
doing  contributed  very  valuable  materials  for  dogmatic, 
they  did  little,  or  nothing  towards  the  construction  of  the 
system  aa  an  organic  nnity.  Very  few  of  their  works  even 
attempt  anch  a  task.  Ths  Cattdiaetoi  Cyrilof  Jerusalem 
contain  an  exposition  of  the  various  articles  of  the  creed, 
and  so  may  be  aaid  to  exhibit  a  body  of  divinity  such  as 
waa  then  generally  held;  bnt  they  do  so  not  in  a 
scientifically  theological  manner,  bnt  rather  in  that  of  simple 
popular  trerhing  Augustine's  Exehiriditm,  da  Fide,  Spt, 
ft  Caritoit,  is  a  more  properly  theological  attempt  to  lay 
the  basis  of  a  connected  and  organic  system;  but  it  is  very 

"  ilds  a  very  i  * 
writing*  of  that  great-father 
hit  argumentative  and  controversial  tr 
culer  doctrine*  that  he  i 


be  found  in  the  recognition  of  the  affinity  between  the 
apparently  unconnected  heresies  of  Nestorianisrn  and 
Felagianisni,  which  war*  both  alike  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Ephesus  in  131. 

The  result*  of  the  polemio  discussions  of  nearly  five 
centuries  were  gathered  by  John  of  Damascus  Into  a  series 
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the  chief  authority  in  theology  foe  a  thousand  year*  attar. 
Than  has  bean,  however,  no  living  onward  movement  in 
the  comprehension  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  Greek 
Church  j  and  if  on  this  account  that  great  taction  of 
Christendom  baa  escaped  tha  rigid  formulating  of  the  many 
corruptions  in  doctrine,  government,  and  life  that  took 
place  in  the  Western  Church,  it  haa  been  at  the  exponas 
of  ratting  in  a  tyatam  of  mere  dead  orthodoxy  that  could 
neither  hinder  nor  heal  practical  corruption.  In  the  West, 
however,  there  was  a  powerful  intellectual  life,  even  in 
what  are  generally  called  tha  Dark  Ages ;  and  that  being 
directed  towards  the  doctrine*  of  the  ohurch  gave  a  con- 
tinual progreai  and  a  new  epoch  to  theology,  though  in  a 
peculiar  and  not  the  moat  healthy  form. 

UI.  The  third  period  in  the  history  of  dogmatic,  extend- 
ing from  the  8th  centnry  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th, 
may  bo  called  in  general,  from  ita  moat  remarkable 
development,  the  acholaatia  age ;  though  scholasticism, 
strictly  ao  called,  is  usually  reckoned  to  extend  only  from 
the  llthcentoryto  the  middle  of  the  18th.  But  the  times 
before  and  after  these  narrower  limit*  were  characterized, 
only  in  less  degree,  by  the  same  general  tendency  of 
thought  The  doctrines  of  the  church  were  established  aa 
of  indisputable  authority,  and  had  begun  to  be  collected  In 
tha  form  of  books  of  sentences  (Sinteiiiianin  Libri)  from 
the  fathers,  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  others ;  and  by 
mean*  of  Such  compilatory  labour*  the  learning  and 
theology  of  former  ages  wen  preserved  through  the 
devastating  flood  of  tbe  barbarian  immigrations.  Any 
fresh  theological  disenssione  in  this  age  ware  few  and 
unimportant,  tending  for  the  moat  part  in  the  direction  of 
sacerdotalism,  aa  in  the  formation  of  tha  dogma  of  tnmsub- 
stantistion.  Bat  by  and  by  a  mighty  intellectual  force 
took  hold  of  tbe  whole  collected  dogmatic  material,  and 
reared  out  of  it  the  great  scholastic  systems,  which  nave 
been  compared  to  the  grand  Gothic  cathedrals  that  were 
the  work  of  the  same  ages.  The  character  of  these  systems 
of  dogmatic  may  be  understood  by  bearing  in  mind  the 
two  Leading  principles  of  the  scholastic  thinking.  One 
was  the  acceptance  as  of  absolute  authority  of  whatever 
had  been  decided  in  Scripture  or  by  tha  church ;  and  the 
other  was  the  application  of  the  notion*  and  syllogisms  of 
formal  loffio  to  these  doctrines,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  their  truth  to  the  understanding.1  With 
inich  principles,  it  waa  natural  that  the  system*  constructed 
should  be  lacking  in  unity  and  a  real  grasp  of  the  essence 
of  Christianity.  They  attempted,  indeed,  the  harmonising 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  of  reason  and  faith,  bat  they 
could  only  do  ho  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  by  a  kind  of 
compromise.  On  the- one  hand,  reason  was  entirely  sub- 
jected to  faith  in  the  acceptance  of  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  aa  so  many  decisions  or  sentence*  that  were  not  to 
be  criticised  or  called  in  question.  This  mad*  it  impossible 
to  grapple  with  the  fundamental  and  general  principles 
underlying  the  particular  opinions  that  ware  received  aa 
authoritative ;  and  it  waa  only  in  regard  to  their  details 
and  application  that  free  inquiry  was  allowed.  Hence  in 
the  scholastic  work*  we  find  a  serie*  of  doctrine*  or  ques- 
tions on  different  snbjectt  following  one  after  another,  bnt 
not  connected  in  any  natural  way  as  part*  of  one  organic 
whale.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  reason  was  allowed 
such  full  scope  tn  deducing  oonssqusnoea  front  the 
established  doctrines,  and  that  by  purely  formal 
that  a  rationalistic  character  was  imparted  to  a  large  e 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  scholastic  theology.     At  the 
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time,  el  reason  was  excluded  'front  the  great  question!  of 
principle,  by  the  absolute  authority  accorded  to  the  church's 
decisions,  it  could  only  find  Mope  in  questions  of  detail, 
and  the  more  intellectual  vigour  was  applied  to  theology 
the  mon  MJntUs^  subtle,  and  unprofitable  did  ita  result* 
become.  The  scholastic  age  produced  no  system  of  ' 
Christian  doctrine  that  haa,  aa  a  whole,  retained  any  value 


«  keen  and  subtle  analysis 
to  wnion  ail  aoeenne*  ana  conceptions  were  subjected  has 
produced  many  distinctions  that  have  been  found  useful  in 
later  tune*  aa  conducing  to  clearness  of  thought. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  scholasticism  su  due  to  the 
gradually  awakening  consciousness  of  the  ni 
t>  >  principles  on  which  it  rested. 
troveny  shook  men's -faith  in  the  absolute,  identity  of 
thought  and  being,  reason  and  authority ;  and  the 
identification  of  theology  and  philosophy  came  to  an  end. 
The  Utter  refused  to  be  any  longer  the  mere  '■""'raid  of 
the  church ;  and  from  the  assertion  of  it*  freedom  tha 
history  of  modern  philosophy  dates.  This  was  necessarily 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  scholastic  theology ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  great  religions  movement  of  the  Reformation 
made  *  reconstruction  of  the  system  of  church  doctrine 

IT.  The  age  of  the  Reformation,  occupying  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  18th  century,  may  be  said  to  form  by  itself  a 
fourth  period  in  the  history  of  dogmatic,  for  ft  waa 
animated  by  a  spirit  that  distinguishes  it  both  from. the 
preceding  and  from  the  following  time.  The  Reformation 
waa  a  movement  too  full  of  spiritual  life  and  activity  in 
many  directions  to  be  adequately  described  by  any  single 
phrase ;  bnt  for  the  present  purpose  it  may  comprehen- 
sively enough  be  aid  to  be  the  reassertion  of  the  principle 
of  the  direct  and  personal  relation  of  the  believer  to  God. 
This  involved  the  sweeping  away  of  all  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity and  mediation,  and  the  assertion  of  the  sole  authority  of 
God's  word  and  of  justification  by  faith,  which  hare  been 
called  the  formal  and  material  principles  of  Protestantism. 
This  alto  necessarily  brought  with  it  a  new  conception  of 
theology.  Christianity  was  no  longer  a  new  law,  and  saving 
faith  waa  no  longer  the  intellectual  assent  to  certain  doc- 
trines; Christianity  waa  a  new  life,  offered  in  the  gospel 
■nd  received  by  the  sotjl'i  trust  (jbfuens)  in  Christ"  Hence, 
when  «he  Reformers  came,  as  some  of  the  greatest  of  them 
did,  to  give  a  systematic  statement  of  Christian  doctrine, 


tradition  and  ecclesiastical  derisions,  hut  they  also  found 
that  they  could  exhibit  a  much  mora  organic  unity  in  the 
body  of  Christian  doctrine,  because  they  regarded  it  not  a* 
a  necessary  mean*  or  step  towards  spiritual  life,  but  as  the 
outcome  and  systematic  presentation  of  that  life  which  i* 
obtained  and  preserved  directly  by  faith  in  Christ  The 
great  theological  works  of  tha  Reformation  age  wen  not 
for  the  moat  part  written  purely  in  the  interest  of  science 
or  system,  but  for  mom  practical  purposes,  for  the  defence 
of  tha  new  doctrine*  against  attacks  made  upon  them,  or 
for  the  guidance  of  ministers  in  the  practical  teaching  of 
the  people.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  these  ways 
Were  produced  works  which  had  more  of  the  symmetry  and 
unity  of  a  complete  system  than  any  that  had  previously 
appeared.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  assuming 
that  the  Reformers  had  laid  hold  of  the  right  principle  of 
theology,  and  that  the  new  life  of  the  Reformation  had 
carried  them  above  and  beyond  the  mistaken  view 
of  Christianity  that  had  long  hindered  a  right  construction 
of  dogmatic.  The  Lod  Cavmtuut  Theclogid  of  Helanch- 
thon  (1st  el  Will.,  final  form  lWOfc  and  the  /uritarib 
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Jtdigiau*  OtrUiaxa  of  Calvin  (lit  ad.  1S3d,  final  form 
1E89),  are  the  two  chief  *yiteraitic  work*  of  this  period, 
end  lis™  formed  tho  i lifting- point*  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  dogmatic  respectively.  The  system  expounded  in 
them  is  summarily  eel  forth  in  die  several  Protestant  Con- 
fession* of  tow  era,  and  various  special  doctrine*  wen 
-elaborated  and  defended  by  other  leaden  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Thn  Befonnsra  accepted  the  doctrinal  statement*  of 
the  ancient  creed*  and  of  the  firat  four  general  council*  at 
scriptural  and  tma ;  they  alao  adopted  with  great  earnest- 
nee*  the  Augrotioian  doctrinal  of  gram,  while  they  added 
to  them  the  principle  with  which  Luther's  name  it  insepar- 
ably associated  of  justification,  by  faith,  and  that  of  tot 
anpreme  authority  of  the  Bible  ae  the  rule  of  faith  and  life, — 
both  of  these  being  in  their  tiew  witnessed  and  guaranteed 
by  the  testimony  of  tha  Holy  Spirit  Maintaining  then 
principle*,  they  rejected  the  authority  of  tha  church,  tha 
Multiplication  and  magical  efficacy  of  the  aaeramenta,  the 
merit  of  good  works,  monastic  vows,  penance,  purgatory, 
and  other  corruptions  of  the  Middle  Age*.  In  their  hand*, 
theology  loat  the  merely  objective  character  that  it  bad 
borne  in  patrittio  and  medianl  time*,  and  wat  broaght 
into  cloter  connection  with  religion*  and  Christian  life,  by 
tha  recognition  and  cultivation  of  it*  subjective  aide.  The 
vital  matter  with  them  wat,  not  to  have;  right  opinion* 
•boat  the  Trinity  and  the  hypostatic  union,  lint  to  be  euro 
of  the  true  way  of  *olvation  by  Christ  Their  writing*  are 
pervaded  by  a  warmth  of  spiritual  life,  at  well  at  by 
■  f  rethne**  of  theological  thought,  that  mark  them  a*  the 
genuine  product*  at  a  creative  age  in  tha  history  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Tha  Reformation  age  may  be  said  to  1i»t»  dosed" 
with  the  final  firing  of  tha  Froteatant  doctrines  in  the 
generally-accepted  aymbolicol  book*,  which  look  place  for 
the  Lutheran  church  in  the  adoption  of  the  Formula  Con- 
cordia in  1080,  and  for  the  Reformed  ohnrelun  in  the 
decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  In  1618-19.  Even  earlier, 
however,  a  decleniion  may  be  observed  from  the  lofty  and 
free  ipirit  of  the  first  Reformer*  ;  and  aeomewhat  different 
character  began  to  mark  the  theology  of  both,  the  branch* 
of  the  Protestant  church. 

,  V.  A  fifth  period  in  the  history  of  dogmatic,  which  may 
be  called  the  confeaaional  one,  extend*  from  the  bfgjnning 
of  the  17th  till  nearthe  end  of  the  18th  century.  During 
thia  time  the  doctrinal  systems,  of  which  the  foundation! 
had  been  laid  by  Melanchthon  and  Calvin,  were  elaborated 
and  carried  into  detail*  with  great  u*—'"g  and  aouteneet ; 
the  variant  doctrinal  were  moat  carefully  and  pndeely 
defined,  distinguished,  and  defended.  The  17th  century 
wat  an  age  of  theological  controvnny.  The  Roman 
Catholio  Church  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the 
Reformation,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Jesuit*  and  the  power- 
ful reaction  inaugurated  by  them,  had  regained  strength 
not  only  materially  but  intellectually.  Con  trover»iali*t»  like 
fiellormine,  Petaviut,  and  Bonnet  taxed  the  ]m "tiff  and 
ingenuity  of  Protestantism  to  meet  them.  There  wen  alao 
many  leu  uecetsery  and  profitable  controversies  among  Pro. 
tettanta  themselves;  and  almost  every  theologian  was  Ud 
to  devote  hit  energy  to  the  attack  of  what  hi  held  ta 
be  error,  and  the  maintenance  of  true  doatrina,  Mush 
ralnable  argument  wo*  brought  into  use  in  tha  course  of 


folly  worknd  out  than  it  bad  been  before.  The  great  dog- 
matic work*  of  tha  17th  century,  eueh  at  then  of  John 
Gerhard,  Gotoviua,  Quenstedt,  and  Barer  in  the  Lutheran 
church,  and  of  Francit  Tnrratin,  Mostricht,  and  D*  Moor 
■iiHHiB  the  Reformed,  are  more  minute,  precise,  n&  foil  ha 
their  exhibition  of  the  doctrine*  of  the  faith  thn  the 
writing*  of  the  Reformers,  and  they  contain  a  great  deal  of 
vigorous  ud  profound  thought  Never  probably  have  the 
doctrinn  which  they  handle  been  ac-  ably  and  UOfoanrhly 


They  were,  however,  treated  somewhat  in  the 

lethod  that  had  prevailed  before  the  Reforma- 

The   theologian*  of  tha  17th  century  did  indeed 


in  the  revolt  against  tha  authority  of  the  church  anl 
hierarchy  of  Rome.  Bene*,  in  point  of  matter,  than 
systems  are  vastly  *uperior  to  those  of  the  echoolmen,  beer 
from  traditional  and  sacerdotal  dogma*,  and  far  more  io 
harmony  with  eportolie  teaching.  But  they  failed  to 
apprehend  a  deeper  principle  that  waa  implicitly  contained 
in  the  Reformation  movement,  via.,  that  Christian  doctrine, 
instead  of  preceding  Christian  life  a*  a  necessary  meant  to 
it,  must  come  after  it*  actual  experience,  .  Sound  doctrine 
wot  regarded  at  the  preliminary  condition  of  spiritual  life  j 
and  as  it  had  thus  to  be  established  apart  from  the  living 
experience  of  Christianity  in  the  soul,  It  must  rest  on 
purely  external  authority.  Thia  waa  found  in  an  extreme 
and  onesided  view  of  tha  inspiration  of  Scripture,  at  equi- 
valent to  verbal  or  literal  dictation,  and  in  an  uncritical 
and  indiscriminate  not  of  proof  text*  from  all  portion*  of 
Scripture,  without  due  regard  to  their  historical  connection 
and  scope.  Those  became  to  many  of  tha  divine*  of  that 
age  very  much  what  tha  sentence*  of  the  father*  and 
council*  had  been  to  the  schoolmen ;  and  an  undue  weight 
waa  sometime*  allowed  even  to  tha  avowedly  human  form* 
in  which  Protttttnt  doctrine  hod  been  *xpr*s**d.  An  ex- 
ceeeire  subtlety  and  minuteness  of  definition  were  alio  often 
adopted  j  and  when  the**  wen  made  matters  of  faith  in 
different  porta  of  tha  church,  numsrous  icbhan*  and 
■operation*  took  place.  The  rigid  excluiivenee*  of  tin 
Lutheran  divines  on  the  bad*  of  tha  Fermtla  Concordia, 
tha  intolerant  zeal  of  tha  AngHi^n.  foe  episcopacy  and 
ceremonies,  -  the  extreme-  doctrinal  minuteness  of  ths 
Formula  Conttmut  Hdntici  of  1S75,  and  the  narrowness 
of  some  of  the  English  Puritan*  and  Scottish  Presbyterian* 

of  many  of  then  are  wall  known.    The  iaana  of  thia  form 
*  theology  wat  very  *imili 
tern.    It  wo*  gradually  v. 


r  undermined    by  the   spirit  of 


Churches,  in  the  course  of  the  18th  century  it 
brought  about  a  general  disintegration  of  their  dogmatic*. 
It  was  found  that  there  wat  not  sufficient  evidence  to  main- 
tain the  too  minutely  articulated  system*  in  the  fact  of  a 
mora  critical  atody  of  the  Bible  ;  and  tha  orthodoxy  that 
hod  rested  on  an  insecure  foundation  waa  for  a  time  almost 
entirely  overthrown.  In  nearly  all  the  churches  there  came, 
in  varies*  forma,  an  age  of  indifference  and  even  unbelief 
in  the  old  doctrine*  of  the  gospel  j  and  this  wo*  generally 
oecoBpwied  with*  declension  in  spiritual  life.  It  was  in 
Germany  thst  th*  sceptical  movement  took  the  moat  pro- 
nounced form]  and  there,  accordingly,  tho  break  with  tlie 
theology  of  the  J7th  century  has  been  moat  complete. .  In 
this  country  tha  triumph  of  rationalism  hat  never  been  so 
absolute,  and  th*  ttanwtjan  to  a  new  era  in  the  history  ol 
theology  has  no  " 
VL  Jlut  n  m 


that  overthrew  tho  oliler  dogmatic* 

.indeed,  this  has  taken  the  form  of  *  simple, 

reatswtion  and  re  establishment  of  the  old  system*  of  doer 
trine,  win  the  school  of  Eengstenberg,  Havornick,  PhOippi, 
snd  other*,  who  maintain  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy  in  all  it* 


,.r ._.  _...  syitain  in  it* precise  lTtheenhrry 

form.    But  by  ninny  the  need  i*  felt  of  toon  thoroughly 
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esrrying  out  the  principles  of  the  Edonaitioo  than  «M 
dons  in  the  succeeding  age,  m  M  to  place  the  dog 
system  on  It  lum  bens.  'Schleiennncher  eterrieed 
influence  on  theological  thought ;  sod  though  ho 
auccMd  in  emancipating  himself  from  the  pantheistic  prin- 
cdplee  of  hit  philosophy,  his  mode  of  conceiving  Christianity 
and  it!  relation  to  theology  lias  been  fruitful  of  good  remit*. 
By  a  large  number  of  divines  it  has  bean  felt  to  be  unsatis- 
factory to  base,  u  wu  practically  dona  formerly,  the  whole 
system  of  theology  on  the  one  doctrine  of  the  inspiration 
o!  Scripture  ;  and  a  broader  foundation,  as  well  aa  a  more 
tiring  conception,  has  been  Bought  for  it,  by  recognising  as 
lie  subject-matter,  not  merely  the  sayings  of  Scripture,  but 
that  living  Christianity  which  it  is  the  direct  object  of  die 
Bible  to  produce  and  reveal.  This  is  really  a  taking  np 
and  carrying  oat  more  folly  of  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  it  is  in  this  line  that  dogmatic  seem*  to  be 
cultivated  with  most  prospect  of  aaccesn  and  stability. 
There  is  in  the  present  day  much  confusion  hi  this  as  in 
many  other  departments  of  theology,  and  systems  of  the 
most  diverse  contents  end  on  the  most  diverse  principles 
are  produced  in  abundance  ;  but  the  line  in  which  such  men 
as  Nitssch,  Hartensen,  Julius  HfiDer,  Ebrard,  Oostersee, 
Hitachi,  and  others  have  been  labouring  is  that  which  at 
ones  maintains  the  substance  of  whet  has  been  gained  In 
former  ages,  end  is  free  to  welcome  modifications  snd 
developments  ou  sound  and  firmly  based  principles. 

Uttratvn. — The  literature  of  dogmatic  Is  aiceedingly  rich  snd 
varied,  snd  only  tha  more  important  end  laflnantU  works  —  *- 

though 
than  is 
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greatly  eiceed  in  tha  length  snd  mlnut  ...  

■a,r  work  of  Calvin.     Among  them  rnnela  TnrTatln'e  HuKtuHe 
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d  spiritual  .  Of  the  federal  school,  as  it  is  call 

Bermsnn  Wltilnss  gaiwaaia  Jnsfean  li  s^erysnle  end  i 

production,  Tha  Annlntan  system  ti  wall 
Zoo*.  CkriMiB*  of  Philip  limborah  f  ~ 
dear,  biblical,  and  conciliatory  style. 

The  Lutheran  dermatic  works  are  an 
inoua  than  the  Belorniod ;  the  greatea 
Loet  TTuologid  (1609-22),  ahows  a  spirit  of  piety,  sa  wall  si  great 
loaning,  exactness  of  thought,  and  logical  akill  He  occupies  a 
middle  position  between  the  mora  rigidly  orthodox  each  as  Hftttra 
sod  Calories,  snd  the  to-called  syncretism  of  Calirbu.  Of  tha 
same  general  obsnctei  sn  the  Imtitulioam  Thmlefia  DafmaHam 
of  John  Fraucle  Biiddesue  (17M).  A  very  lair  idea  of  th*  contents 
of  the  Lutheran  dogmatic  works  may  be  obtained  from  Sshmidi 

Si  blunges)  compendious  Dognntik  dtr  iva*gdt*A-Lia\rr(K>im 
IreAe  (IMS),  which  consist*  mainly  of  quotations  from  the  old 
ili  vines  on  the  different  doctnuea  of  the  system,  end  beta  Luthardt'a 
Caitutudiitm  der  Dogmata,  In  thia  country  so  important  syste- 
matic treatise  on  dogmatic  aa  a  whole  appeared  till  the  nublioatlon 
of  Dr  Gsorge  Hill's  Ltctmt  »  Divmtiy  in  1631,  a  work  distin- 


1o(des?naimnieyb.sald»BJ«r»an0per1edh, 

fflai5ilk»W(»^(18MXawwkolgriets»uns, 

leendngj  snd  newer,  which  did  good  aerriee  in  putting  sn  and  to  the 
prevknuy  prevalent  rationalism,  thoouh  ia  asms  seeintlsl  resents 
of  a dcalbtfnY  and  defective  character.     IT early  all  who  here  worked 


dogmtio  sioae  hare  been  at 

'  Behlelermscher ;  bet  thnaa  whs  hare  received  n 

.re  ia  general  left  behind  the  jjsathaieUe  end  assassnstsl  eleaunts 

_  his  system,  snd  approached  nearer  to  the  old  faith  of  the  chinch. 
Among  other  works  on  dogmatic  may  be  mentioned  Mtsach'a 
Assam  dtr  Okmtidm  ZsA™,  containing  In  short  compaaa  much 
clear,  rsrafamd,  end  enlightening  thought,  end  Kenenaen'a  Ckrutiam 
Dofnatim,  with  hie  ecuprehenstve,  nhileeepele,  end  soeveetrre 
views.     One  part  of  Schleiafmecher's  system  which  ia  given  np  by 

rigoronsly  carried  out  by  jajsssstt  Schweiser  in  Zurich  (Ola-ntmi- 
lean  dar  Xtfiwmirtm  KmU)  and  Boholtan  In  Leyden  (Doamatux, 
OiritUamai  isnsCe,-  Ik  leer  4rr  S« hi  weTi  Kirk).  Against  the 
fanner  Bbrerd  has  made  s  reaenunt  and  keen  protest  in  hia 
Owutlidu  Dogmata  ;  while  the  Utter  has,  atnse  publishing  thaaa 
works,  given  np  belief  In  superoatarshsm,  entirely.  Ooatanea  a 
Carlattoe  AtWMks issvery « '  ' 

01  the  theeaogisssl  who  end  ee 

old  Lntheren  erthsdeay,  the  ot „,  , 

OI«ii~iarvls  very  liri^y  confaedenal,  end  Kahnia,  who  in  his 
ZaseWeaeN  Ztaaeiani  displays  a  mora  liberal  and  =ri  deal  spirit 

In  a  afmilar  way,  Dr  Charlea  Hodge  of  Princeton  has  rertatcd  the 
Calviniatio  aystam  ot  the  17th  oeatary  in  Ids  e>CssMsM<  Taasfasy. 
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somewhstinspiritttsl  warmth.  Dr  Chalmers't  I**UmUi  vf 
(1819)  hara  thia  laat  quality  in  a  very  high  deems,  and 
method  that  brings  dogmatic  Into  closer  connection  with  Onnsuan 
experience  than  had  been  usual ;  but  tha  ayttem  ia  veij  imperfectly 
flUd  up,  snd  la  marked  more  by  brilliant  and  suggestive  thoughts 
amply  illustrated,  than  by  thorough  and  mlnnte  Investigation. 


DOGWOOD  (according  to  Prior,  Ang.  Sax.  dale,  a 
broochpin),  the  name  applied  to  plants  of  the  genus 
Cornm,  of  the  natural  oider  Cot-boom  or  cornels.  The 
common  dogwood,  prick-wood,  akewer-wood,  or  so-caHeii 
dogberry,  C.  sancwrMa,  is  a  shrub  reaching  a  height  of  8  or 
9  feet,  common  in  hedges,  thickets,  and  plantations  in 
Greet  Britain.  Its  branches  are  dork-red ;  the  leaves  egg 
shaped,  pointed,  about  2  inches  long  by  1}  broad,  and 
turning  red  in  autumn;  and  the  flowers  dull  white, 
in  terminal  cymea,  Tha  fruits  are  of  a  black  purple, 
are  bitter,  and  one-seeded,  and  contain  a  consi- 
derable percentage  of  oil,  which  in  tome  pieces  is 
employed  for  lamps,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
The  wood  is  white  sod  very  bard,  snd  tike  that  of 
other  ■peeiet  of  the  genus  is  used  for  making  ladder- 
spokes,  wheel-work,  skewers,  forks,  and  other  implements, 
and  gunpowder  cfarensj  Tht  red  berries  of  the  dwarf 
species.  0.  nueiea,  of  the  [scotch  Highlands  are  eaten,  and 
1  to  be  tonic  in  properties.  O.  seasetdo,  the 
Cherry,  a  native  of  Europe  and  Northern  Aeis, 
nears  a  pulpy  and  edible  fruit,  which  when  unripe  contains 
much  jnnnm  It  ir  the  dUtsami  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Kicriljick  of'  the  Turks  ;  by  the  ratter  the  wood  it 
employed  for  giving  a  red  dye.  The  bark  of  the  handsome 
Flowering  Dogwood,  O.  fionda,  and  of  other  American 
special,  it  rained  es  ■  ttonuehia  and  febrifuge,  and  is 
ail  minis  terod  m  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark.  The 
Jamaica  Dogwood,  the  root-bark  of  which  is  poisonous,  is 
the    species   Pitddia  MryOrima,   of  the    natural    order 
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town  of  Trance,  in  the  department  of  IUe-et- 
Vilaine,  about  15  mil»  by  rail  from  St  Malo,  on  an 
eminenee  in  the  midst  of  a  marshy  plain,  protected  from 
the  inroads  of  the  tee  by  n  dyke  of  the  ISth  century,  which 
extends  for  a  clietanoa  of  S3  miles,  A.  quiet,  sombre, 
agrioultars]  little  place,  with  nothing  more  remarkable  in 
its  modern  life  than  the  oom-market  which  is  held  in  the 
old  Oarmolite  church  of  Notra-Dame-eons-Dol,  it  preeorvue, 
in  the  remains  of  its  ramparts  end  its  ditch,  the  memory 
of  the  tirne  when  it  wet  quo  of  the  most  important  fortresses 
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i  the   frontier  between  Brittany  ud  Normandy.     The 


the  projection  of  their  upper  stories ;  end,  high,  above  ell, 
in  tpite  of  ite  five  hundred  years,  ritee  the  grey  grenite  of 
the  cathedral,  which  formerly  ranked  ai  the  metropolitan 
church  of  all  Brittany,  and  still  keep*  fresh  the  name  of 
that  old  Biahop  Bt  Sainton,  who,  haling  Had,  ai  the  legend 
tells,  from  the  Saxon  invader*  of  England,  selected  thia 
•pot  u  the  aite  of  his  monastery.  To  the  architect  it  U 
interesting  for  the  English  character  of  ite  design,  and  to 
the  antiquarian  for  ite  atained  glaat  window!  of  the  1 3th 
century,  ite  tombs,  and  ite  carvings.  The  town  wu  twice 
besieged  by  William  the  Conqueror,  had  thrice  to  defend 
jteelf  during  toe  wen  of  the  League,  and  in  1793  witnessed 
the  defeat  of  the  republican  force*  by  the  Vendenn*  who 
had  taken  refuge  within  its  walla.  About  e  mile  end  a 
half  from  the  town  ■  the  aim  dm  Aamp  dalant,  a  menhir 
about  30  feet  above  the  ground ;  not  far  off  stand*  the 
great  granite  rock  of  Mont  Dol,  about  200  feet  in  height, 
and  eurmounted  by  the  chapel  of  Kobe  Dame  de  l'Espe- 
ranee;  and  about  1 0  mile*  to  the  aouth  lathe  cattle  of  Com- 
bonrg  where  Chateaubriand  spent  hi*  early  day*.  Popula- 
tion in  1875,  3306. 

DOLABELLA,  Publics  Cobnkucb,  a  Human  general 
notorious  for  hi*  profligacy,  was  born  about  TO  is  Hit 
vicious  character  made  itself  apparent  oven  in  hi*  early 
years.  Before  he  attained  hi*  majority  he  ia  laid  to  have 
been  more  than  once  guilty  of  capital  crimes,  from  the 
punishment  of  which  be  was  only  delivered  through  the 
advocacy  of  Cicero.  In  the  year  BO  ho  forced  hia  wife 
Fabta  to  leave  him,  and  married  Tullia,  the  daughter  of 
Cicero,  who  strongly  opposed  the  onion.  Dolabella'* 
motive  in  establishing  this  connection  wae  toprevent  Cicero 
from  giving  evidence  in  favour  of  Appiu*  Claudius,  whom 
he  liad  accused  of  having  violated  the  eovereign  right*  of 
the  people.  In  the  following  year,  hi*  numerous  creditor* 
having  become  clamorous,  he  was  forced  to  quit  Borne, 
end  betook  himself  to  the  camp  of  Cesar,  to  the  great 
regret  of  hi*  father-in-law.  During  CsMar'a  absence  in 
Spain,  Dolabella  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  but 
be  did  not  gain  any  distinction.  ,  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Phersslus  (46),  after  which  he  returned  to  Borne, 
In  the  expectation,  delusive  a*  it  proved,  that  Oaaar  would 
rive  him  a  substantial  reward  for  his  services,  and  *o  enable 
him  to  pay  hi*  debts.  To  gain  immunity  from  the  urgent 
demand*  of  hi*  creditor*,  he  procured  hie  election  to  the 
tribiuieshjp,  which  he  had  no  sooner  done  then  he  intro- 
duced a  but  (rngatia)  proposing  that  all  debt*  should  be 
cancelled.  This  was  strongly  resisted  by  hi*  colleague*, 
and  two  ptirtie*  were  formed,  between  whom  more  than  one 
bloody  encounter  took  place  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  On 
One— rt  return  from  Alexandria  he  saw  the  expediency  of 
removing  Dolabells  from  Borne,  and  accordingly  took  him 
a*  one  of  hi*  general*  in  the  expedition  to  Africa  and 
Spain.  Dolabella  wae  ambitious  of  the  consulship,  and 
obtained  a  promise  of  it  from  Cesar  for  the  year  44.  The 
latter,  however,  influenced  partly  by  the  strong  opposition 
of  Antony,  assumed  the  office  himself,  and  deferred  the 
fulfilment  of  hia  promise  to  Dolabella  until  he  should  set 
ant  on  hi*  expedition  against  the  Parthian*.  The  aaaasaina- 
tioa  of  Cesar  occurring  before  this  arrangement  could  be 
carried  oat,  Dolabella  at  once  seised  the  insignia  of  the 
consulship,  and,  by  making  friends  with  Brntna  and  the 
other  sttiiinini.  was  confirmed  in  the  office  he  had  usurped. 
To  ingratiate  himself  still  further  with  the  republican  party, 
he  caused  an  altar  erected  in  honour  of  Oaaar  to.  be  thrown 
down,  and  many  of  those  who  had  sought  to  offer  sacrifices 
on  it  to  bo  crncifled  or  thrown  front  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
He  did  not  hesitate  at  once  to  change  aides,  however,  when 


Antony  made  it  hi*  interest  to  do  so  by  offering  him  the 
command  of  the  expedition  against  the  Parthian*  and  the 
province  of  Syria.  An  unduly  protracted  and  circuitous 
match  was  signalized  by  rapacious  extortion,  which  became 
■till  mora  rapacious  when  at  length  Dolabella  reached 
Syria.  Hi*  crowning  iniquity  wis  the  murder  of  Troboniua 
at  Smyrna,  which,  according  to  Cicero's  account,  wa* 
preceded  by  two  day1*  torture  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing the  locality  and  amount  of  the  treasure  contained  in 
the  town.  On  hearing  of  this  gross  abuse  of  power,  the 
senate  outlawed  Dolabella,  and  declared  him  a  public  enemy, 
Csariu*  waa  appointed  to  supersede  him,  proceeded  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  had  taken  Laodicea,  when  Dolabella  in  despair 
caused  himself  to  be  killed  by  one  of  hi*  own  soldi™, 
43  a, a 

DOLCE,  Ltnwnoo,  or  Lciai(I508-I5o8  or  lB69),ooo 
of  the  most  laborious  and  multifarious  writer*  of  Italy  in 
the  16th  century,  waa  a  native  of  Venice,  and  belonged  to 
a  family  of  honourable  tradition  but  decadent  fortune. 
He  received  a  good  education,  and  early  undertook  the  task 
of  a**^n»*iiiing  Irintaatf  by  hia  pen.  Hi*  life,  even  more 
destitute  of  outward  event*  than  each  a  life  usually  is,  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  in  one  word—he  wrote.  Translations 
from  Greek  and  Latin,. epics,  satires,  histories,  plays,  and 
treaties*  on  language  and  art  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  till  the  whole  number  amounted  to  upward*  of 
TO  works,  In  his  own  day  hi*  industry  was  rewarded  by 
no  small  amount  of  fame ;  bnt  he  i*  now  mainly  memorable 
a*  the  author  of  lictriaima,  a  tragedy  from  the  life  nl 
Herod,  which  waa  recast  in  French  by  Tristan  and  by 
Voltaire,  and  still  keep*  a  place  on  the  stage.  Four 
licentious  comedies,  H  Ragaao  (1041),  Ii  Capilaiw  (1646), 
11  Maritc  (1680),  R  £i$ano  (1660},  and  seven  of  Seneca's 
tragedies  complete  the  list  of  his  dramatic  efforts.  In  one 
epio — to  translate  the  title-page—"  he  ha*  marvellously  re- 
duced into  oUava  riiu  and  united  into  one  narrative  the 
stories  of  the  Iliad  and  the  jEueid;"  in  another  be  devotes  3D 
canto*  to  a  certain  Primaleone,  son  of  Palmerius ;  in  a  third 
he  celebrates  the  first  exploit*  of  Count  Orlando ;  and  in  a 
fourth  he  sing*  of  the  Paladin  Sacripente.  A  life  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  and  a  similar  account  of  Ferdinand  I , 
published  respectively  in  1560  and  1566,  are  his  chief  his- 
torical production*  :  and  among  hi*  minor  treatise*  it  it 
enough  to  mention  the  Otttrmumi  ratta  lingua  «J- 
ffart,  1060;  the  Dialogoddla  pUfura,  1667;  and  the  Dia- 
logond  oWe  ti  ragiona.  dd  modo  di  aecntcarla  metnvria, 
1662.' 

B»  Tbabcechi,  aorta,  *c.,  viL;  Klein,  GexMthU  in  Annus, 

DOLCI,  Csxlo,  or  Csw.nro  (1816-1086),  a  painter  of 
considerable  celebrity,  was  born  at  Florence  in  May  1618. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  a  painter  on  the  mother's  side,  and 
became  a  disciple  of  Jacopo  Vignali ;  and  when  only  eleven 
yean  of  age  he  attempted  a  whole  figure  of  St  John,  and 
a  heed  of  the  infant  Christ,  which  received  extraordinary 
approbation.  He  afterward*  painted  a  portrait  of  his 
mother,  and  displayed  a  new  and  delicate  style  which 
brought  him  into  notice,  and  procured  him  extensive  employ- 
ment at  Florence  (from  which  city  he  hardly  ever  moved) 
and  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Dolci  used  hia  pencil  chiefly 
in  sacred  subjects,  and  bestowed  much  labour  on  his  pictures. 
In  his  manner  of  working  be  was  remarkably  alow.  It  I* 
said  that  his  brain  wa*  affected  by  seeing  Lues  Giordano, 
in  16SS,  despatch  more  business  in  four  or  five  hours  than 
he  could  have  executed  in  a*  many  months,  and  that  he 
hence  fell  into  a  Mate  of  hypochondria,  which  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  hi*  art,  and  soon  brought  him  to  the 
grave.  Hi*  work*  are  not  very  numerous.  He  generally 
painted  in  a  small  site,  although  there  are  a  few  picture* 
by  him  8«  large  as  life,     He  cued  at  Florence  in  January 
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1686,  tearing  a  denghier  (Agnese),  who  ciriTBd  at  soma 
degree  of  excellence  in  copying  the  works  of  her  father. 

Carlo  Doloi  holds  somewhat  the  same  rank  in  the 
Florentine  that  Ssasoferrato  does  in  the  Roman  school. 
Without  the  possession  of  much  genius,  invention,  or  eleva- 
tion of  type,  both  these  Irtish  produced  highly  wrought 
pictures,  extremely  uttractive  to  some  teste*.  The  works 
uf  Dolci  ere  easily  distinguishable  by  tho  delicacy  of  the 
composition,  and  by  an  agreeable  tint  of  colour,  improved 
by  judicious  management  of  the  cbiaroeeoio,  which  giro* 
lii*  figures  a  striking  relief;  he  affected  the  neeof  nltrs- 
lusrine,  much  loaded  in  tint  "  His  pencil,*  says 
Pflrdngton,  "was  tender,  his  touch  inexpressibly  neat,  and 
his  colouring  transparent ;  though  he  has  often  been 
censured  for  the  eicsseive  labour  bestowed  on  his  pictures, 
and  also  for  giving  his  carnation*  more  of  the  appearance 
uf  ivory  than  the  look  of  flesh."  All  bis  beat  productions 
•re  of  a  devout  description ;  they  frequently  represent  the 
patient  suffering  of  Chrbt  or  the  sorrows  of  the  Mater 
Dolorosa.  Doloi  was,  in  fart,  from  early  youth,  exceedingly 
pious ;  it  is  said  that  during  passion  week  every  year  he 
painted  a  half-figure  of  the  Saviour.  His  sacred  heads  are 
marked  with  psthetlo  or  at  least  strongly  sentimental 
Theieisawmt 
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the  general  tone  accords  with  the  idea  of  the  passion  por- 
trayed. Among  the  best  works  of  this  master  are  the  St 
Bubastiau  ;  the  Four  Evangelists,  at  Florence  ;  Christ 
Breaking  the  Bread,  in  ths  marquis  of  Exeter's  collection 
at  Bnrtaigh  ;  the  Bt  Cecilia  in  Dresden  ;  an  Adoration  of 
the  Magi ;  and  in  especial  8t  Andrew  praying  before  his 
crucifixion,  in  the  Fitti  Qallery,  his  most  important  com- 
position, painted  in  16*6;  also  asveral  smaller  pictures, 
which  are  highly  valued,  and  occupy  honourable  places  in 


DOLE,  a town  of  fiance,  at  the  head  of 
meat  in  the  department  of  Jura,  28  miles  N.  of  Lons-le- 
Banlnier,'00capying  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Doubt,  which  is  there  accompanied  by  the  canal 
between  the  Rhone  end  the  Rhine.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tri- 
bunal of  primary  instance,  and  has  a  Jesuit  college,  an  agri- 
cultural society,  a  school  of  design,  a  theatre,  a  museum, 
and  a  public  library  of  upwards  of  40,000  volumes.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  courthouse,  originally  a 
Franciscan  monastery  dating  from  1672 ;  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  16th  century;  ths 
II otel-Diso,  the  prison,  the  barracks,  two  hospitals,  and  the 
ancient  tower  of  Vergy.  Among  the  manufsctures  of  the 
town  are  straw  hats,  hosiery,  chemicals,  leather,  end  agri- 
cultural implements ;  and  it  curies  on  a  good  trade  in  agri- 
cultural produce,  wood,  iron,  and  marble.  Dole  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  station  on  the  Soman  road  from  Lyon*  to 
the  Rhine,  and  it  still  preserve*  what  seem  to  be  remains 


but  there  can  have  bean  but  little  study  in  the  year  1479 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  Louis  XL,  and  *o  completely 
sacked  that  only  Jean  Vnrry'B  house,  as  it  is  still  called, 
and  other  two  buildings  were  left  standing,  It  subsequently 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  in  1030  was 
fortified  by  Charles  T.  In  1636  it  was  able  to  hold  out 
against  the  prince  of  Condi ;  but  in  1668  and  167*  it  was 
captured  by  the  French,  and  on  the  latter  occasion  was 
deprived  of  it*  defences.  Till  Bcsancon  was  incorporated 
with  the  province.  Dole  ranked  as  the  capital  of  Franche 
Comta,  and  vu  the  seat  of  a  paiUmnl. 

DOLET,  Brum™  (1609-10*6),  a  French  scholar  and 
printer,  whoa*  fame  is  due  as  well  to  the  painful  romance 
of  his  life  as  to  the  high  important*  of  Lis  labours.  A 
tradition,  of  what  authority  it  ia  hard  to  say,  makes  him 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Fraruiie  L;  and  it  i»  evident  that  he 


was  at  least  connected  with  sorhs  family  of  rank  assl 
wealth.  From  Orleans,  where  he  wee  born,  he  was  taken 
to  Pari*  about  1081 ;  and  aft*  enjoying  there  the  instruc- 
tion of  Nicolas  Berauld,  the  teacher  of  Cob'gni,  he  proceeded 
in  1026  to  Padua,  The  death  of  his  friend  and  master, 
Simon  da  Tillanova,  led  him,  in  1029,  to  accept  the  post 
of  secretary  to  Jean  de  Lsugeao,  French  ambassador  to  ths 
republin  of  Venice;  bat  he  managed,  in  spite  of  bit  new 
occupation,  to  attend  the  lecture*  of  the  Venetian  scholar 
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Returning  to  France  in  1030  he  proceeded  to  Toulouse  for 
the  study  of  law ;  bat  there  he  soon  became  involved  in  the 
violent  disputes  then  raging  between  the  different  "  nation*  " 
of  the  university,  roused  tho  anger  of  the  public  authorities 
by  his  keen  condemnation  of  some  of  their  measures,  was 
thrown  into  prison,  ran  the  risk  of  being  sssassinilnfl,  and 
was  finally  banished  by  a  decree  of  the  porfemmi  In  1036 
he   entered  the    list*  against    Erasmus  in   ths   famous 


and  the  following  year  taw  the  aj 
Tdumsa  Commttdariontm  Lingua  LatiruB.  In  1037  he 
obtained  from  Francis  L  a  privilege  to  print  daring  ten 
years  any  works  in  Latin,  Grsek,  Italian,  or  French  which 
were  the  product  of  his  own  pen  or  had  received  his  super- 
vision ;  and  accordingly,  on  his  release  from  an  imprison- 
ment occasioned  by  his  justifiable  homicide  of  a  painter 
Campanini,  ha  commenced  at  Lyon*  hi*  typographical  and 
editorial  labours.  That  he  was  not  altogether  unaware  of 
the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the  bigotry  and 
fieree-haartedneae  of  the  times  is  shown  not  only  by  die 
tone  of  his  inottoe*— Atftret  ssot,  8eig*mir,  da  Colorado 


n  whet  we*  then  the  most 


conditio— but  also  by  the  fact  that  he  endeavoured  first  of 
all  to  conciliate  the  theological  wolves  by  publishing  a  Onto 
oirHd'aitiH,  or  Christian  moralist,  In  which  he  made  pro- 
fession of  hit  creed.  The  catholicity  of  his  literary 
appreciation,  in  spite  of  his  ultrm-Cicsrouianiam,  was  booq 
displayed  by  the  variety  of  the  work*  which  proceeded  from 
hi*  pre** — ancient  and  modern,  ttcrod  and  secular,  from  the 
New  Testament  in  Latin  to  Rabelais  in  French.  But  long 
before  the  term  of  his  privilege  expired  kit  labours  w~~ 
interrupted  by  tho  machinations  of  hia  i 
shrank  from  bringing  against  him  whs 
terrible  of  all  accusations,  nor  relented 
their  purpose  was  completely  realised.  From  I 
imprisonment  of  fifteen  month*  their  victim  was  released 
by  the  advocacy  of  Pierre  Dnchatel,  bishop  of  Tulle ;  and 
from  a. second  he  escaped  by  his  own  ingenuity;  but, 
venturing  back  from  Piedmont,  whither  he  had  fled  in 
order  that  bn  might  print  at  Lyon*  the  latter*  by  which  he 
appealed  lor  justice  to  the  king  of  France,  the  queen  of 
Navarre,  end  the  parlament  of  Paris,  lie  was  again  arrested, 
hurried  up  to  the  capital,  branded  a*  a  relapsed  atheist  by 
the  theological  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  on  the  3d  of 
August  10*0  put  to  the  torture,  strangled,  end  burned 
in  the  Place  leaubert.  On  hia  way  thither  he  Is  said  to 
have  composed  the  punning  pentameter— JT<*  doM  ijm 
Dotal,  **f  pia  turba  dcitL  A*  if  in  prophetic  mockery  of 
their  own  proceedings,  the  doctor*  of  the  Sotbonne  baaed 
their  decision  on  the  three  word*  2ft»  <ru  (out  or  "Nothing 
at  all,"  inserted  by  Dolst  in  a  paw  age  of  the  Axiodmi  of 
Plato,  which  even  without  them  denied,  it  not  to  eraphati 
cally,  ths  immortality  of  the  *oul ;  and  this  they  did  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  according  to  their  own  showing,  bra. 
works  must  have  been  full  of  moat  damnable  heresies,  ami 
had  already  in  1043  furnished  excellent  fuel  to  the 
hangman'*  fire.  Whether  Dolst  is  to  bo  classed  with  the 
representative*  of  FroteetantUin  or  with  the  advocate*,  of 
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anti-Christian  rationalism  baa  been  ftstsajaajlj  disputed ; 
by  the  principal  Protectants  of  hii  own  tuM  he  mi  not  re- 
ctognised,  And  by  Calvin  he  is  formally  condemned,  along 
with  Asiippn  and  hi*  muter  Villabova,  u  having  uttered 
eiecreblfl  Blasphemies  against  the  Bod  »f  God  ;  but,  to 
judge  by  the  religion*  character  of  a,  luge  number  of  the 
book*  which  he  tranalated  or  published,  each  ■  condemna- 
tion ie  altogether  mteplaoed.  Hie  repealed  advocacy  of  the 
reading  of  the  Scripturee  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ie  especially 


i  miMmtm  anna™  n«w,  iu.w  -,  « 
.j  awtt  Iter,  1MT ;  OmUUImam  OmuUt  ScltH,  1M*  (i 
eelttenon  of  Leila  paenu  oa  th»  -birth,  of  hi)  em.  triaslstsd  into 
FmiaL  u  L'Avaxi-NaiitaHct  A  Claud*  Dull,  1KB) ;  £a  MOSitr* 
<fa  tin  tradttln  eTmt  Umgv  tuat  autrt,  udA  Itwtm I— Wee 
Aenpebe,  1511 ;  JCs  ifmwJ  At  OUtmllir  COrMm  ni  I*  vmi 
■Hen  A  «  Ka  mfmtr  both  enahni  ft—  Emmiu'i  lane, 
ISU;  Ay*£On>ii>«  A  I*  JlivxeHpeiAaaC^  "*»  1  &e»s*l*y«r, 
1S»  t,  a  seem  aivia*-  in  amount  of  liii  escape  from  nrfaou,  whinn 
n  npnntedlo.  JSW  by  TeohtMT.  Set  He.  de  1*  Baehetle,  Fit 
■rXttoai  JMH,  Pirie,  1T»;  Joseph  Boalmitr,  "  Istienas  Dolrt,- 
!n  the  J*™  A  Pi™,  18JS,  and  a  sipuate  work,  JeiiiMH  Bed*, 
as  n,  Ac-,  Tuk  1867  ;  A.  V.  Didot,  £u»  nr  la  TtopecAft. 
The  jmxei  or  trill  of  Dolrt  m  pabuthel  to  IBM/Vr  aV  E. 
TiQlendior  from  the  registers  of  the  pszlsmont  of  Pins. 

DOLQELL  Y,  a  market  and  assize  town  of  M  Briouethehirs, 
North  Wales, .  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Aran  with 
the  Weion,  and  at  the  northern  base  of  Oader  Idris,  19 
joilea  S.W.  of  Bah  and  9  miles  E.  of  Barmouth,  with  both 
of  which  it  ie  connected  by  railway.  The  town  conakta  of 
a  aaries  of  small  squares  and  narrow  streets,  the  house* 
being  built  of  stone.  It  contains  a  market  ball,  assise  hall, 
county  gaol,  and  parish  church.  An  old  building,  described 
as  the  Parliament  House,  is  said  to  bare  been  the  place  in 
which  Owen  Qlendowar  assembled  his  parliament  in  1404. 
Dolgelly,  which  is  the  principal  town  of  Merionethshire, 
forms  a  local  board  district.  There  it  an  inconsiderable 
manufacture  of  coarse  flannels  and  tweeds  carried  on  by  the 
inhabitant*.     Population  in  1871,  93B7. 

DOLLOND,  Jobot  (1706-1761),  the  celebrated  optician, 
was  the  son  of  a  French  refugee,  a  silk-weaver  at  Spital- 
nelde,  where  ho  was  bom,  June  10,  1706.  Ho  was  early 
trained  to  his  father's  occupation,  but  made  leisure  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  physio,  Greek, 
Lstin,  the  elements,  of  anatomy,  and  other  eubjecta  In- 
17S3  ho  abandoned  silk-weaving  in  order  to  join  hie  eon 
Fetor,  who  had  entered  upon  bonnes*  a*  an  optical  intra- 
mant-maker  in  Tine  Court,  and  before  long  he  became  uni- 
versally celebrated**  an  optician.  HU  list  and  roost  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  Philonvphical  Ttauuacftana,  for 
which  he,  in  1768,  reeeiTed  the  Coploy  medal  of  UteBoyal 
Society,  gave  a  description  of  the  various  experiments, 
begun  earl;  in  1767,  on  the  combined  effect  of  water  and 
prisms  end  lenses  of  glass,  by  which  ha  was  led  t6  the  dis- 
covery of  a  means  of  constructing  achromatic  lenses.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  had  stated  in  his  Optiet  "  that  all  refracting 
substances  diverged  the  prismatic  colours  in  a  constant  pro- 
portion to  their  mean  refraction,*  and  consequently  "  that 
refraction  could  not  be  produced  without  colour,"  for  which 
reason  "  no  improvement  could  be  expected 
ing  telescope"  Dollond,  however,  found  that  a*  flint  gleet 
rsion  in  proportion' to  it*  refractive 
a,  achromatic  magnified  images  could 
m  obtained  by  using  a  combination  of  a  doubly  concave 
lens  of  the  former  substance  with  a  doubly  oouvez  lens  of 
the  latter.  As  the  two  glasses  to  be  combined  wore  the 
segments  of  spheres  of  considerable  curvature,  the  aberra- 
tions from  their  surfaces  were  very  gnat,  but  by  varying 
the  surfaces  he  was  enabled  to  make  the  aberrations  equal, 
so  that,  as  the  refractions  of  tie  two  daises  were  contrary, 


causes  a  greater  dispersiol 
power  than  crown  glass,  ac 


they  corrected  each  other.  ■  In  17G1  Dollond waeappointed 
-ptuean  to  the  king,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  Boyel 
ociety  On  September  30th  of  that  year,  whilst  reading 
work  by  CUirant  on  the  theory  of  the  moon,  be  had  an 
attack  of  apoplexy,  of  which  ha  died  in  a  few  hours. 

led  Men  ere  "A  litter  to  Mr  lent*  Short, 
ulapiTUBt  of  »**— "-g^-'r— rrnti-"i 
Short  "Cenosnung  ■  HJstaEs  In  si.  Eutsf* 
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in  hi*  infancy  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Malta.     When 
in  hi*  18th  year  he  quarrelled  with  a  knight  of  the  galler 
on  which  he  wu  serving,  and  In  the  duel  that  ensued  an 
with  la*)  a 


period  he  had  solaced  himself  with  the  stndy  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  and  daring  his  subsequent  residence  at  Meta 
he  continued  to  devote  himself  to  them.  In  1773  he  pub- 
lished a\»  Rtcktnhu  titr  ta  jxKUUtmr  da  corps  d  difirmta 
didanca  da  untrt  d»  la  tor*,  and  two  Italian  translation* 
'  lineralogjoal  treatises  by  Cromtedt  and  fiergmenn. 
e  works  gained  for  him  the  honour  of  election  as  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Pans.  In  obtain  leisure  to  follow  his  favourite  pursuits 
Dolomien  now  threw  up  the  commission  which,  since 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  had  held  In  the  carabineers,  and  in 
1777  he  accompanied  the  bailli  De  Rohan  to  Portugal.  In 
the  following  year  he  visited  Spain,  and  in  1780  and  17SI 
Sicily  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Two  months  of  the 
year  17B3  ware  spent  in  examining  the  geological  structure 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  1783  the  earthquake  of  Calabria 
induced  him  to  go  to  Italy. .  The  aeaentnu  result*  of  these 
excursions  are  given  in  his  Voyagt  aux  tta  of*  Lipari; 
MhtoirtturU  trembleaaldf  lerre  de  la  Calabrt ;  iOmovn 
nr  la  ties  Ponca,  *t  catalogue  rain/nut  da  pradvilt  d» 
rjdioyand  other  works.  In  178ft  and  1790  he  busied 
himself  with  an  examination  of  the  Alps,  hie  observation* 
on  which  form  the  subject  of  numerous  memoirs  published 
in  the  Journal  dt  Phytiqxc,  The  mineral  dolomite,  which 
wat  named  after  Mm,  was  first  described  by  Dolomieu  in 
1791.  He  retnnMd  to  France  in  that  year,  bringing  with 
him  rich  collations  of  mineral*.  On  September  14, 1702, 
the  Doc  de  la  Bochefoocault,  with  whom  he  had  been"  for 
twenty  years  on  term*  of  the  closest  intimacy,  wu 
aaaaatjiuaad  at  Forget,  and  Dolomieu  retired  with  the 
widow  and  daughter  of  the  duke  to  their  estate  of  Roche 
Onyon,  where  be  wrote  several  important  scientific  papers. 
The  events  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  17,  170 1}  having 
restored  the  country  to  tome  tranquillity,  Dolomieu  recom- 
menced hit  geological  tours,  and  visited  various  parte  of 
France  with  which  he  had  been  previously  unacquainted. 
Be  wat  in  179C  appointed  engineer  and  professor  at  the 
school  of  mines,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute 
at  the  time  of  its  formation.  At  the  end  of  1797  ha  joined 
the  scientific  Staff  which  in  1798  accumpauisd  Bonaparte's 
expedition  to  Egypt,  He  had  proceeded  up  the  Kile  aa 
far  aa  Cairo  when  ill  health  made  his  return  to  Europe 
necessary,  and  on  March  7,  I7'J7,  he  set  sail  from 
TIT. —  44 
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Alexandria.  Hie  ship  proving  unaoaworthy  pat  into 
Tsranto,  snd  m  Vapid  mi  than  at  mr  with  France,  all 
the  French  passengers  ware  made  prisoners.  On  May  23, 
the;  wen  carried  by  ship  to  Messina,  whence,  with  tha 
exception  of  Dolomien,  they  embarked  for  tha  coast  of 
France.  Dolomien  had  been  an  object  of  the  hatred  of  the 
Neapolitan  court  since  1783,  when  he  revealed  to  tha  grand 
mutter  of  his  order  its  designs  against  Malta,  and  tha 
calumnies  of  hie  enemies  on  that  island  sorted  now  aa  a 
preteit  for  Ids  detention.  He  was  confined  in  a  pestilential 
dungeon,  where,  clothed  in  rags,  and  having  nothing  bnt  a 
little  straw  for  a  bed,  he  languished  during  31  months.  To 
the  complaint  that  if  unsupplied  with  some  necessary  he 
should  die,  his  jailer  replied,  "  What  does  it  matter  to  me 
if  you  do  i  I  have  to  grra  account  to  the  king  of  nothing 
1  t  your  bones,"    Dolomien,  however,  did  not  abandon 


made  a  piece  of  wood  his  pen,  and  with  the  amoks:  of  his 
lamp  for  ink  he  wrote  opon  the  margins  of  a  Bible,  the  only 
book  he  still  possessed,  his  Traili  da  philOtopkU  muiA-a- 
logiqyt  and  Mimmn  tar  topic*  nintrolt.  Friends 
entreated,  bat  in  vain,  for  his  liberty;  It  waa  with 
difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in  furnishing  him  with  a 
little  assistance,  and  it  was  only  by  virtue  of  a  special 
clause  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Naples  that,  on 
MawJi  15,1801,  he  was  released.     On  Ida  arrival  in  France 


hair  of  mineralogy  at  the 
'hioh,  after  the  death  of 


a  of  natural  history,  to  vrl 

lton,  he  had  been  elected  i 

j  of  lectures   eoncludsd,  he  revisit 

Returning  thence  he  reached  tie  residence  of  his  brother- 
in-law  at  Chatean-Neuf,  in  the  department  of  Baoneet- 
Loire,  where  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  to  which  in  a  few 
days  ha  succumbed,  November  25,  1801.  Dolomieu's 
geological  theories  are  remarkable  for  originality  and  bold- 
ness of  conception.  The  materiale  constituting  the 
primordial  globe  he  held  to  have  arranged  themselves 
according  to  their  specific  gravities,  so  as  to  have  constituted 
a  fluid  central  sphere,  a  solid  crust  external  to  this,  next  a 
stratum  of  water,  end  lastly  the  atmosphere.  'Where  water 
penetrated  through  the  crust,  solidification  took  place  in 
the  underlying  fluid  mass,  which  enlarging  in  consequence 
produced  rifta  in  the  superincumbent  rocks.  Water 
rushing  down  through  the  rifta  became  decomposed,  end 
the  resulting  effervescence  occasioned  sub  murine  volcanoes. 
The  crust  of  the  earth  he  believed  to  be  continually  in- 
creasing in  thickness,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  aqueous 
rocks,'  and  to  the  gradual  solidification  of  the  molten  in- 
terior, so  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  and  other  geological 
phenomena  of  former  must  have  been  of  far  greater  mag- 
nitude and  frequency  than  those  of  recent  times. 

I*cfaede,  "  Slow  liatotlqne  da  Dolomien,'"  is  Mtmnirtt  it  Is 
dooi  daicit*cu&TB\ttitot,l§at;  Thomson,  in  JmmU  tf  PkOo- 
isjAy,  vol  oi.,  p.  161,  1808. 

DOLPHIN  (Ddphiw  ddphu),  the  common  name  of  a 
species  of  whale  belonging  to  the  family  Ddphinida.  It 
usually  measures  from  6  to  6  feet  in  length,  and  is  thickest 
user  the  centre,  where  the  dorsal  fin  rises  to  a  height  of  9 
or  10  inches,  and  whence  the  body  tapers  towards  both 
extremities.  The  forehead  descends  abruptly  to  the  base 
of  the  slightly  flattened  beak,  which  ia  about  6  inches  long, 
and  is  separated  from  the  forehead  by  a  transverse  depres- 
sion. The  mouth  is  armed  with  sharp,  slightly  curved 
teeth,  of  uniform  size,  varying  in  number  from  10  to  SO 
on  each  side  of  either  jaw,  and  those  above  locking  exactly 
with  the  teeth  below.  The  aperture  of  the  ear  in  dolphins 
is  exceedingly  minute ;  the  eyes  are  of  moderate  aise  and 
the  blow-hole  is  crescent-shaped.  The  colour  of  the  upper 
surfaoe  is  black,  becoming  lighter  on  the  flanks,  and  per- 
fectly   white  on  the  parts  beneath.     Like  many  other 


taceana,  the  dolphin  fa  gregarious,  and  huge  herds  are 
ten  seen  following  ships  in  full  sail,  and  disporting  them- 
Ives  on  tjfca,  surface  of  tha  water  aa  if  delighted  at  the 


to  leap  to  each  a  height  out  of  the  water  aa  to  fall  upon 
the  deck.  Their  aquatic  gambols  snd  apparent  relish  for 
human  society  have  attracted  the  attention  of  mariners  in 
all  ages,  and  have  probably  given  rise  to  the  many  fabulous 
stories  told  of  dolphins  by-  ancient  historians.  Their 
appearance  at  sea  waa  formerly  regarded  aa  a  good  omen 
by  sailors,  for  although  it  presaged  a  tempest,  yet  by  thus 
giving  warning  of  its  approach,  it  enabled  them,  in  those 
days  when  the  mariners  oompaas  was  unknown,  and 
navigators  had  emwequently  to  keep  within  sight  of  the 
coast,  to  steer  for  a  place  of  safety.  The  dolphin  is 
exceedingly  voracious,  feeding  on  fish,  cuttlefishes,  and 
crustaceans.  Oa  the  south  coast  of  pnginnd  it  is  said  to 
live  chiefly  on  pilchard1  and  mackerel,  and  when  in  pursuit 
of  these  it  is  often  taken  in  the  fishermen's  nets.  The 
female  brings  forth  a  anuria  young  one,  which  she  nurses 
with  the  greatest  care.  Her  milk  is  both  abundant  and 
rich,  and  daring  the  operation  of  suckling  the  mother  floats 
ia  s  slightly  sidelong  position,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  necessary 
respiration  in  herself  snd  her  young.  The  dolphin  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  fish,  and  aa  such  was  allowed  to 
be  eaten  by  Roman  Catholics  on  those  occasions  when  the 
use  of  flesh  waa  prohibited,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
esteemed  aa  a  great  delicacy  by  the  French.  It  i*  aaid  to 
show  great  fondness  for  musio,  and  according  to  the 
ancient  fable,  Arion  was  aaid  to  have  escaped  on  the  back 
of  a  dolphin  which  lie  had  first  -b«™n»^  by  his  music  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  tha  temperate  regions  of  the  North. 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  See,  and  has  been  observed 
as  far  north  aa  the  coast  of  Greenland.  It  is  much  more 
common  in  English  than  in  Scottish  waters.  Among  the 
seafaring  population  of  Britain  tha  name  "'dolphin  "  ia 
most  usually  given  to  the  beautifully  coloured  fish 
Corypkana  kippuri* — the  dorado  of  the  Portuguese,  and  it 
Is  to  the  latter  the  poet  is  alluding  when  he  speaks  o[  "  the 
dying  dolphin's  changing  hoes  " — while  the  true  dolphin  it 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  "  bottleuose "  or  "  bottlebead.'' 
This  species  occurs  aa  a  fossil  in  the  sandy  downs  of  the 
French  coast, 

DOMAT,  or  Dj.otut,  Jias  (18  25-1 89  8),  a  celebrated 
French,  jurisconsult,  bom  at  Clermont  in  Anvergne,  on  the 
30th  November  1630.  He  wss  closely  in  sympathy  with 
the  Port-Eoyalists,  was  intimate  with  Pascal,  and  at  the 
death  of  that  celebrated  philosopher  was  intrusted  with  hi* 
private  papers,  He  ia  principally  known  from  his  elaborate 
legal  dint,  in  four  volumes  4to,  under  the  title  of  Leit 
Cimin  dau  Uur  Ordrt  Satard  Suitia  eat  Droit  Pvblijat 
(1S89), — an  undertaking  for  which  Louis  XIV.  settled  on 
him  a  pension  of  two  thousand  livrcs.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  work*  on  the  science  of  law  that  Francs 
has  produced.  Domat  endeavours  to  found  all  law  upon 
ethical  or  religious  principles,  hk  motto  being  L'komm*  sal 
fail  ear  Dim  *t  poor  Ditu.  An  English  translation  of 
the  fait  Civile  by  Strahan,  was  published  in  1722,  and 
passed  through  several  editions.  Besides  the  Zoit  Cimla, 
Domat  made  in  Latin  a  selection  of  the  most  common  law* 
in  the  collection*  of  Justinian.  This  work,  however,  did 
appear  until  after  hi*  death,  when  it  wa*  published 
.  rately  fParie,  1700,  *"■'"''"",  1703)  under  the  title 
of  lea-ess  Delect**,  and  was  subsequently  appended  to  the 
Lot  CvriUt.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  Strahan. 
Domat  died  et  Paris  on  the  lath.  March  18B6. 
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DOHBROWSKJ;  Jak  Hmn  (1706-1818),  Rush 
■w4  wm  torn  at  Fierssowice  in  the  pnhatrmhi  of 
Cracow,  August  39,  175S.  He  ni  of  noble  family,  end 
his  father  wu  an  officer  in  the  Saion  army.  Brought  np 
in  Saxony,  he  entered  end  for  some  years  tarred  in  the 
army;  but  when,  in  1791,  the  Polish  Diet  recalled  all 
Poles  wiring  abroad,  he  returned  to  hit  native  land. 
Placed  then  under  the  ordara  of  Ponietowaki,  ha  took  part 
ra  the  campaign  of  1793  against  tha  Butsians.  In  179* 
he  distinguished  hinuelf  in  command  of  tha  right  wine 
under  Kosciusko  assisted  in  tha  defence  of  Warsaw,  and 
reunited  the  scattered  Polish  forces  after  ita  fall.  He  was 
compelled,  however,  to  capitulate  and  to  surrender  himself 
priaoner  of  war  at  Badoesyce,  November  18.  Suweroff 
offered  him  a  peat  in  the  Buasian  mnj,  bat  this  hs  declined, 
and  for  two  years  he  lived  in  retirement.  In  1796  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  Prussian  arm;  war  offered 
to  him  by  the  king ;   but  thia  be  likewise  declined.     **- 


to  Pari*.  The  formation  of  a  Polish,  lesion 
at  this  time  in  contemplation  by  the  .French  authorit 
and  in  January  1797  Dombrowiki  was  formally  authorised 


by  tha  Government  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  to  organise 
it,  This  task  be  executed  at  Milan.  In  command  of  hie 
legion  he  played  an  important  part  in  the  war  in  Italy, 
entered  Some  in  Hay  1793,  and  distinguished  himself 
greatly  at  tha  battle  of  Trebbia  (June  19,  1799).  On  this 
occasion  he  narrowly  escaped  death,  being  struck  by  a  ball 
tha  force  of  which  was  broken  by  a  volume  of  Schiller 
wliich  he  carried  with  him.  He  next  served  under  Eaint- 
Cyr  and  Messina ;  but  being  severely  wounded  he  wu  for 
aome  time  incapacitated  for  action.  After  Marengo  he 
waa  intrusted  by  Napoleon  with  the  organisation  of  two 
new  Polish  legions ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  new  levies  he 
captured,  in  January  1801,  the  fortified  post  of  Case 
Bienca,  near  Peschiere.  After  the  psaccT  of  Aniens  he 
peas ad,  as  general  of  division,  into  the  earriee  of  the  Italian 
republic  Summoned  by  Napoleon  after  the  battle  of  Jenn 
•d  promote  a  rising  in  Poland,  ha  returned  there,  took 
command  of  tha  Polish  army,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
re  of  Dantzio  (1 807 ).     He  fought  and  waa  wounded 


at  Friedland,  and  took  an  active  part .  _ 
in  the  campaign  of  1809.  In  the  Busaian  campaign  of 
1813  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  great  French  army, 
and  was  wonuded  at  the  passage  of  the  Beresiue.  He 
fought  under  General  Harmont  at  the  battle  of  Leipiio 
(1813),  and  in  the  following  year  returned  to  Poland.  He 
was  one  of  the  generals  entrusted  by  the  emperor  Alexander 
with  the  reorganisation  of  the  Polish  army,  and  was  named 
in  1810  general  of  cavalry  and  senator  palatine  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Poland,  Ha  retired,  however,  in  the  following 
year  to  bis  estates  in  Posen,  and  employed  himself  in 

naring  for  publication  his  Hietory  of  the  1'oliih  Legion* 
taly,  which  was  published  aome  yean  after  his  death. 
General  Dombrowiki  died  at  his  neat  of  Wina-Qora  in 
Paean,  in  June  or  July  1816. 

DOME  is  usually  understood  to  mean  a  roof  which  is 
round  or  polygonal  horisontally,  and  of  which  any  vertical 
section  is  either  a  round  or  a  pointed  arch.  There  happen 
to  be  none  of  elliptical  or  any  other  section  than  these. 
But  some,  especially  in  the  East,  have  what  is  called  an 
ogjvsl  outline,  convex  below  and  concave  towards  the  top, 
and  these  are  generally  called  areolar,  though  there  is  no 
real  distinction.  Host  of  the  great  European  domes  have 
an  opening  or  rye  at  the  top,  oa  which  stands  a  Ian 
tern,  except  b  tha  Pantheon  at  Borne,  where  the  eye 
is  open.  Until  modem  times  all  the  domes  worth  notice 
were  of  masonry,  U,  atone,  brick,  tiles,  or  pots,  which 
last  wen  need  for  tightness.  Probably  the  first  large 
wooden  dome  was  St  PeuPa,  of  which  the  construction 
k  peculiar,  the  inner  dome  visible  in  the  church  being 
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.  which  bote 

right  down  into  tha  church  through  an  eye  in  the  internal 
dome.  Outside  the  cone  is  built  a  wooden  dome  covered 
with  wad.  The  domes  of  St  Peter's  at  Borne  and  Florence 
Cathedral  are  of  two  atone  sheila  near  together,  and 
connected  by  some  vertical  ribs,  and  also  carrying  lanterns. 
But  Wren's  construction  is  infinitely  stronger,  since  a  cone 
sufficiently  tied  at  the  bottom  cannot  give  w»y  until  it  is  ab- 
solutely crushed,  while  the  bunting  pressure  of  a  weight  on 
the  top  of  a  dome  increases  the  bunting  force  enormoualy. 
St  Peter's  dome  is  cracked  in  several  places,  and  held  to- 
gether by  bands,  and  it  is  covered  with  lead,  and  therefore 
looks  no  better  than  St  Paul's,  and  indeed  on  the  whole  not 
near  so  well,  for  various  reasons  which  may  be  seen  in  archi- 
tectural books ;  and  tha  lantern  is  smaller  in  proportion. 
The  only  full  mathematical  investigation  of  the  theory  of 
domes  with  practical  results,  that  wa  know  of,  is  in  a  paper 
by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  (than  Mr  Denison)  in  the  Memoir* 
of  it*  Royal  Itutitutt  of  British  Arditiccf  of  February 
1871,  and  two  shorter  ones  by  Mr  E.  W.  Tarn,  architect, 
in  the  Cvril  Engineer1!  Journal  of  March  1B68,  which  sub- 
stantially agree,  so  far  as  they  deal  with  the  same  points. 
The  investigation  is  long  and  complicated,  and  can  only  be 
dona  approximately,  because  the  introduction  of  tha  thick- 
ness deranges  all  the  ordinary  trigonometrical  relations, 
and  ao  we  only  give  the  principal  results  of  those  calcu- 
lations. Soma  mora  of  them  are  given  in  Sir  E.  Beckett's 
Boot  en  Building.  It  is  easy  to  prove  by  .strict  mathe- 
matics that  the  upper  53*  (nearly)  of  a  hemispherical 
dome  would  be  absolutely  stable,  or  have  no  tendency  to  fall 
in  or  bunt  out,  without  any  sensible  thickness,  if  only  tied 
strongly  enough  round  the  base,  where  the  tension  would 
be  -3  of  the  weight  of  tha  complete  hemisphere,  disregard- 
ing the  bonding  effect  of  mortar  and  friction.  The  weight 
of  a  thin  hemispherical  shell  is  the  same  aa  that  of  •  cylin- 
der of  the  same  height  and  thickness  standing  on  the  same 
base,  and  is  twice  that  of  the  area  which  the  dome  covers, 
of  the  same  thickness,  provided  that  bean  only  a  email  pro- 
portion to  tha  diameter.  The  weight  of  any  rone  of  the 
dome  is  proportional  to  its  height.  A  hemisphere  of  ordi- 
nary atone  100  feet  wide  at  mid-thickness  and  1  foot  thick 
weighs  about  1000  tons.  It  is  also  demonstrable  that  a 
dome  spreading  at  the  bottom  a  little  more  than  a  hemi- 
sphere, so  as  not  to  start  vertically,  and  rather  flattened  at 
the  top,  would  stand  without  any  sensible  thickness;  and 
so  would  sundry  other  curves,  and  especially  an  inverted 
catenary,  which  will  stand  even  as  an  independent  arch 
without  thickness,  for  a  dome  is  far  more  stable  than  an 
arch  or  a  barrel  vault  of  the  same  thickness. 

The  essential  difference  between  them  is  that  the  mathe- 
matical clement  of  a  dome  is  not  an  arch  of  any  uni- 
form breadth,  but  one  whose  breadth,  and  therefore 
weight,  decreases  upwards  to  nothing,  being  in  fact  a  Inn* 
enclosed  between  two  meridians  very  close  together.  And 
it  was  shown  in  tha  R.I.B,  A.  paper,  and  also  by  models 
exhibited,  that  a  dome  is  stable  with  a  thickness  of  only 
'033  of  its  diameter,  while  an  independent  round  arch  or 
a  barrel  vault  requires  three  times  as  much  thickness,  or 
-072  of  its  diameter.  Therefore  a  barrel  vault  100  feet 
wide  must  be  7  feet  thick  to  be  stable,  while  a  dome  of 
that  diameter  need  only  be  27  inches  ;  besides  which,  the 
strength  of  the  dome  con  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent 
by  building  in  iron  bauds  in  the  lower  courses,  while  a 
barrel  vault  cannot  be  so  helped.  Bands  would  be  of  no 
use  whatever  in  a  dome  above  62'  from  the  top,  as  tha 
pressure  above  that  point  is  entirely  inward,  assuming  it  to 
be  tied  there,  and  from  thence  it  gradually  increases  towards, 
the  bottom,  where  the  tension  is  213  of  the  wtight  of  the 
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hemisphsre.     It  mi;  «ttm  paradoxical  t 
lea*  thorn  than  at  82*  ;  bat  the  explain 


it  should  be 
e  explanation  is  that  the 
tension  bean  a  higher  proportion  to  the  might  in  a  thin 
dome  than  a  thick  one,  and  it  m  an  infinitely  thin  one 
which  hod  the  tension  of  -Sof  ita  weight  at  62";  and  inch  a 
dome  cannot  be  carried  lower  without  bands.  In  a  dome 
ol  the  required  thickness  tiea  would  hare  very  little  to  do 
above  68". 

A*  the  tension  at  the  bottom  ia  rather  more  than  a  fifth 
of  the  weight,  a  dome  of  proper  thickness  would  be  stable 
Standing  tin  a  conical  drum,  with  a  elope  inwards  of  about 
1  to  5.  or  13*,  of  which  the  tangent  ia  '21G.  if  the  dram 
ttaelf  hai  foundations  which  cannot  spread.  The  thickness 
requisite,  and  also  the  tension  at  the  bottom,  may  evidently 
be  greatly  diminished  by  gradually  tapering  the  dome 
upwards.  If  it  is  half  as  thick  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom, 
with  the  thickness  increasing  downwards  as  the  height,  it 
need  only  weigh  -&  of  the  lightest  uniform  dome  of  the 
suns  situ,  and  only  need  be  20  inches  thick  at  the  bottom 
for  100  feet  diameter. 

Pointed  domes  are  also  much  stronger  than  hemispheres, 
having  lost  the  flat  top  which  has  the  greatest  bursting 
pressure.  A  dome  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an 
equilateral  arch,  or  one  of  60°,  requires  a  thickness 
only- '0137  diameter,  or  16|  inches  for  100  feet;  and 
on*  of  70*  requires  20  inches.  The  tension  at  the  bottom 
of  s  60*  dome  is  only  -IS  of  it*  weight,  which  weight,  how- 
ever, is  1372  of  a  hemisphere  on  the  same  base,  their 
heights  being  as  1-73  to  1. 

For  the  same  reason  pointed  dome*  sre  fittest  for  carry- 
ing a  lantern,  but  they  are  not  much  benefited  by  tapering, 
having  already  lost  the  must  oppressive  part.  The  Florence 
dome,  across  the  flat  side*  of  the  polygon,  is  about  70' 
of  the  circle  of  its  curvature.  It  is  shown  iu  ths  R  LB.  A. 
paper  that  both  iu  hemispherical  and  pointed  dome*  the 
weight  of  the  lantern  tliey  will  carry  varies  practically  as  the 
cube  of  the  thickness.  Moreover  a  lanterned  dome  requires 
tieing  much  higher  tip  than  a  plain  one.  In  short,  the  ■.■una. 
ii  the  only  proper  way  of  carrying  a  stone  lantern.  The  cune 
at  St  Paul's  has  a  great  chain  round  the  base,  which  ia 
probably  superfluous,  as  the  dram  below  it  seems  thick 
enough  to  contain  the  requisite  slope,  and  visibly  leans  in- 
wards besides. 

Rib*  insids  a  dome  weaken  mora  than  strengthen  it,  as 
some  persons  imagine,  unless  they  are  themselves  deep 
enough  to  be  stable  as  independent  arches,  or  unless  they 
decrease  in  width  and  weight  upwards  like  a  lune,  as  those 
in  ths  Pantheon  do,  which  also  is  so  enormously  thick  at 
the  haunches  that  it  has  superabundant  stability.  Some 
of  the  Indian  domes  are  thick  enough  for  arches,  and  they 
have  neither  eyes  nor  lanterns.  Polygonal  domes  may  be 
considered  as  composed  of  a  small  number  of  widish  bines, 
and  only  differ  from  round  ones  in  being  rather  weaker  for 
any  given  thickness  and  six*. 

Domes  require  no  wooden  centring  to  build  them  < 
arches  do,  until  yon  get  near  the  top,  i.e. ,  so  long  as  each 
stone  laid  on  the  ring  of  stones  below  it  will  not  slide 
inwards.  And. if  they  are  notched  to 'prevent  sliding  the 
whole  dome  may  be  built  without  centring.  The  dome 
of  Mousta  in  Malta  was  so  built  in  this  century  by  a 
common  mason,  who  most,  however,  have  been  a  man  of 
genius.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  budding  a  dome 
of  almost  any  site  of  bricks  or  stones,  with  the  help  of  hoop 
iron  in  all  the  lower  courses  up  to  about  22*  from  the 
bottom,  anaV  then  leas  up  to  62",  and  higher  if  it  has 
carry  a  lantern.  There  ia  no  masonry  dome  in  the  world 
wider  than  143  feel.  But  there  have  been  several  larger 
iron  ones,  which  are  an  easy  piece  of  engineering,  inasmuch 
aa  iron  has  enormous  tensile  strength,  while  stone  haa  very 
little,  and  mortar  practically  sons;  and  all  Urn  calculations 
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above  mentioned  assume  the  domes  to  be  composed  of  nar- 
row lune*  having  no  lateral  bond  or  tie ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  all  the  stones  are  assumed  to  go  right  through  the 
thickness  and  not  to  be  liable  to  crush  at  the  edges. 
Building  the  lowest  courses  with  horixontal  bads, .  which 
some  architects  suggested,  was  shown  to  be  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  is  mathematically  required,  aa  there  would 
be  nothing  to  prevent  their  sliding  over  each  other,  where- 
as the  essence  of  domo-oun  struct!  on  is  that  the  lower 
courses  should  confine  the  upper.  It  is  not  however  prac- 
tically expedient  to  make  the  bed*  lean  inwards  so  much 
aa  to  involve  acute  angles  of  the  stones,  as  such  ungles  in 
stone  will  bear  very  little  pressure.  Brick  domes  over 
well*  or  tank*,  which  should  always  be  round  for  strength, 
are  usually  built  on  mere  mounds  of  earth  for  centring, 
and  they  are  always  of  flat  section,  or  only  about  the 
upper  half  of  a  hemisphere,  and  are  consequently  stable 
with  very  little  thickness,  as  the  earth  round  them  forma 
a  strong  abutment. 

The  following  inside  diameters  of  the  largest  dome*  in 
the  world  are  given  in  Sir  &  Beckett's  Sookm  Buildings — 

Tienoi  ZiUH-  \  I       „„.         Bijinon,  Col  Camas  ....     1ST 

Hon.  187*....  (,„,,)      8M         Jlitit.   lit 

lBMEihiuittoni"0")      110         StBopLta.. 10S 

Alfcsrt  Hall ....  1         (SlBKiaS    ]Ulw,  ft.  Coilo 10S 

Bt  Paul's .- 10*. 

Invalids*,  J-o--..      a* 

(K.B., 

DOMEKICHINO,  or  Doitesico,  Zaufiebi  (1581- 
1611),  the  celebrated  painter,  born  at  Bologna  on  21st 
October  1581,  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  The  diminutive 
form  of  Christian  name  by  which  he  is  known  indicates  his 
nhort  stature.  He  was  placed,  when  young,  under  the 
tuition  of  Denis  Calvart ;  but  having  been  treated  with 
great  severity  by  that  mastsr,  he  left  him,  and  became  a 
pupil  in  the  academy  of  the  Ceracei,  under  Agoaline.  To- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  he  went  to  Rome, 
at  the  invitation  of  his  fellow-pupil  and  intimate  Albano, 
and  prosecuted  his  studies  under  Annibale  CarsecL  The 
faculty  of  Domenichiuo  was  slow  in  its  development  He 
was  at  first  timid  and  distrustful  of  his  powsra  ;  while  his 
studious,  unready,  and  reserved  manner*  were  niisnuder- 
stood  by  his  companions  for  dubious,  and  he  obtained  ths 
nickname  of  "  the  Ox "  (Bne).  Bnt  Anuibals  Garacci, 
wbo  observsd  his  faculties  with  more  attention,  predicted, 
that  the  apparent  slowness  of  Domouiehino'e  genius  would 
in  time  produce  what  would  bo  an  honour  to  the  urt  of 
painting.  When  his  early  productions  had  brought  him 
into  notice,  be  studied  with  extreme  application,  and  made 
such  advance  aa  to  raise  bis  works  into  a  comparison  with 
those  of  the  most  admired  masters  of  the  time.  From  hi* 
acLiug  as  a  continual  censor  of  bis  own  works,  bo  became 
distinguished  amongst  bis  fellow-pupils  as  an  accurate  aud 
expressive  designer  ;  bis  colours  were  the  trui&t  to  nature  ; 
Mengs,  indeed,  found  nothing  to  desire  in  bis  works,  except 
a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  elegance.  That  he  might 
devote  his  whols  powers  to  the  art,  Domenichino  shunned 
all  society ;  or,  if  he  occasionally  sought  it  in  the  public 
theatres  and  walks,  it  wss  in  order  better  to  observe  the 
play  of  the  passions  m  the  features  of  the  people — those 
of  joy,  anger,  grief,  terror,  aud  every  affection  of  the 
mind — end  to  commit  them  vividly  to  his  tablets ;  thus, 
says  Bellori,  it  wss  that  he  succeeded  in  delineating  the 
soul,  in  colouring  life,  and  calling  forth  heartfelt  emotions, 
at  which  all  his  work*  aim.     In  personal  character  he  ia 
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whom  he  painted  works  in  fresco.  Th*  distinguished 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired  excited  the  enTj  of  some 
of  hii  contemporaries.  Lenfracco  in  particular,  on*  of  hi* 
most  inv  eterste  enemies,  asserted  fta*  hit  celebrated  Com  - 
reunion  of  St  Jerome  (painted  for  the  church  of  La  Oarite 
toward*  1614,  for  a  pittance  of  about  tea  guineas,  now  in 
the  Vatican  Gallery,  and  ordinarily,  but  moat  irrationally, 
spoken  of  ae  the  second  or  third  beat  oil  picture  in  the 
world)  ku  au  imitation  from  Agootino  Caracci     ""*  x 


won  emulated  for  the  purpoae  of  allowing  up  Domenichino 
aa  a  plagiarist,  There  ia  in  truth  a  very  oaneiderabla 
resemblance  between  the  two  compositions.  The  pictures 
which  Zampieri  painted  immediately  afterword", 


ing  subject*  from  tha  life  of  St  Cecilia,  only  increased  the 
alarm  of  hii  competitor!,  and  redoubled  their  injruti™  and 
malignity.  Disgusted  with  these  cabals,  he  left  Borne  for 
Bologna,  where  he  remained  until  he  wh  recalled  bj  Pope 
Gregory  XT.,  who  appointed  him  principal  painter  and 
architect  to  the  pontifical  palace.  In  this  architectural 
peat  he  seem*  to  hare  dona  little  or  nnthing,  although  he 
was  not  inexpert  in  the  art  He  designed  in  great  part  the 
Villa  di  Belvedere  at  Fnaceti,  and  the  whole  of  tha  Villa 
Ludovisi,  and  some  other  edifice*.  From  1630  onward* 
Domenichino  wan  engaged  in  Naples,  chiefly  on  a  series  of 
frescoes  (never  wholly  completed}  of  the  life  of  St  Januariu* 
in  the  CappelLa  del  Teeoro.  He  settled  In  that  city  with 
hie  family,  and  Opened  ■  school.  There  the  persecution 
against  him  became  far  more  shameful  than  In  any  previous 
The  notorious  so-called  "  Cabal  of  Naples  * — 


-,-, >uog  in  the «____„ 

fresco-work,  he  would  find  not  unfreqoently  that  some  one 
had  rubbed  out  the  performance  of  the  preriona  day. 
Perpetual  worry  it  hollared  to  hare  brought  the  life  of 
Domenichino  to  a  close;  contemporary  suspicion  did  not 
.  scrapie  to  ipealr.  broadly  of  poison,  but  this  hu  remained 
unconfirmed.  Ha  died  in  Naples,  after  two  days'  illness, 
on  13th  April  1641. 

Domenichino,  in  correctness  of  deaige,  expression  or  the 
passions,  and  simplicity  and  variety  in  the  airs  of  his  heads, 
has  been  considered  little  inferior  to  Raphael ;  but  in  fact 
there  is  the  greatest  golf  fixed  between  the  two.  Critics 
of  the  last  century  adulated  the  Bologness  beyond  all  reason 
or  toleration ;  he  ia  now  regarded  as  commonplace  in  mind 
and  invention,  lacking  any  innate  ideality,  though 
undoubtedly  a  forcible,  resolute,  and  learned 


figures  are  finely  disposed  both  in  place  and  action,  con- 
ducing to  the  general  affect ;  whilst  a  light  pervades  the 
whole  which  seem*  to  rejoice  the  spirit,  growing  brighter 
and  brighter  in  the  aspect  of  the  beat  countenances,  whence 
they  first  attract  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  beholder.  The 
persons  delineated  could  not  tell  their  tale  to  the  ear  more 
plainly  than  they  speak  it  to  the  eye.  The  Scourging  of 
et  Andrew,  which  he  executed  in  competition  with  Gnido 
at  Borne  [a  fresco  in  the  church  of  Son  Gregorio],  is  a 
powerful  illustration  of  this  truthful  expression.     Of  thi 


two  work*  of  these  master*,  Annibale  Caracci  preferred 
that  of  Domenichina,  It  is  said  that  in  painting  one  of 
the  executioner*  the  artist  actually  wrought  himself  Into  a 
passion,  using  threatening  word*  and  actions,  and  that 
hrsjhala  Caracci,  surprising  him  at  that  moment,-embr*ced 
him,  aMsjsimhg  with  joy,  "today,  my  dear  Domenichino 
tfcoa  art  teaching  me.'    So  novel,  and  at  the  same  time  so 


natural,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  artist,  like  the  orator, 
should  feel  within  himself  all  that  he  is  representing  to 
others."  Domenichino  is  esteemed  the  moat  distinguished 
disciple  of  the  Caracci,  or  second  only  to  Gnido.  AJgarotti 
preferred  him  to  the  greatest  masters ;  and  Nicolo  Poussin 
considered  the  painter  of  the  Communion  of  St  Jerome  to 
be  the  first  after  BaphaeL  Hiapictnresof  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Agnes,  in  tha  Gallery  of  Bologna, 
are  amongst  his  leading  works.  Others  of  superior  interest 
*re  his  first  known  picture,  a  fresco  of  the  Death  of  Adonis, 
in  the  Loggia  of  the  Giardino  Fameae,  Borne ;  the 
Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian,  in  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  ; 
the  Four  Evangelists,  in  Ssnf  Andrea  della  Valla  :  Diana 
and  her  Nymph*,  in  the  Borghose  Gallery  ;  and  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  Santa  Maria  di  Treatevere. 
Hi*  portrait*  are  also  highly  reputed.     It  is  admitted  that 


mania  from  previous  painters. 


the  natural  elegance  of  hi*  eoanery,  his  trees,  his  well- 
broken  grounds,  the  character  and  expression  of  his 
figures,  gibed  )iim  as  much  public  admiration  a*  any  of 
his  other  performances.  (w.  X.  B.) 

DOMESDAY  BOOK,  or  simply  Doxxarur,  is,  in  its 
commonest  use,  the  name  applied  to  the  Liber  it  Win- 
tania,  or  Exchequer  Domesday,  a  very  ancient  record 
containing  a  survey  of  all  the  lands  of  England,  made  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  consists  of  two 
volumes — a  greater  and  s  less.  The  first  ia  a  large  folio, 
written  on  362  double  pages  of  vellum,  in  a  small  but  plain 
character,  each  pegs  having  a  double  column.  Some  of 
tha  capital  letters  and  principal  passages  are  touched  with 
red  ink,  and  some  have  strokes  of  red  ink  run  screes  them, 
as  if  scratched  out  This  volume  contains  the  description 
of  the  following  counties  : — Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  South- 
ampton, Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  Cornwall, 
Middlesex,  Hereford,  Bucks,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
Hereford,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Northampton, 
Leicester,  Warwick,  Stafford,  Salop,  Cheshire,  Derby, 
Notts,  York,  and'  Lincoln,  together  with  the  anomalous 
districts  of  Rutland  and  the  land  "  inter  Ripen  et  Mer- 
eham."  The  second  volume  ia  in  quarto,  written  upon  400 
double  pages  of  vellum,  but  in  a  single  column,  and  in  a  large 
but  very  fair  character.  It  contain*  the  counties  of  Essex, 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk..  This  second  volume,  together  with 
the  Exon  Domesday,  which  contain*  the  fuller  reports  of 
the  western  counties,  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon- 
shire, and  Cornwall,  and  the  Iwpiiiitio  Slieniit,  which 
relates  to  the  lands  of  the  abbey  of  Ely,  seems  to  be 
the  original  record  of  the  survey  itself,  which  appears 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Exchequer  Domesday  in  an 
abridged  form.  "In  both  volume*  of  the  Exchequer 
Domesday,"  write*  Mr  Freeman  in  his  Hutorg  of  tht 
Norman  Conqvut,  "each  shire  is  commonly  headed  with  a 
list  of  the  chief  landowners  in  it.  The  king  comet  first, 
then  the  great  ecclesiastical,  and  then  the  great  temporal 
proprietors,  fallowed  in  many  oases  by  the  smaller  pro- 
prietors lumped  in  classes  '  aeirienta*  regis,' '  tsini  regis,' 
1  aleamoaynarii  regis,'  and  the  like,  the  list  being  num- 
bered, and  forming  an  index  to  the  survey  itself,  which 
follows.  Lastly,  in  several  shires  come  the  'Clamors*/ 
the  records  of  land*  which  were  said  to  be  held  unjustly, 
and  tp  which  other  men  laid  claim."  Then  follows  the 
survey  itself.  The  land*  of  the  king  or  other  landowner 
an  arranged  under  the  hundreds  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  the  necessary  particulars  of  which  the  Murey 
was  to  be  a  record  an  put  down  under  each  manor  or 
other  holding. 

The  northern  soiree  or*  not  described  in  the  survey.  Not- 
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tliumberUnd,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham  sra 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Lancashire  doe*  not  appear 
under  its  proper  name ;  but  Furaeas  and  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  as  well  s»  the  south  of  Westmoreland,  with  a 
pirt  of  Cumberland,  are  included  within  the  West  Biding 
ol  Yorkshire.  That  part  of  Lancashire  which  lias  between 
ilia  rivers  Bibble  and  Mersey  is  subjoined  to  Cheshire ; 
aud  part  of  Rutland  is  described  in  the  counties  of 
Northampton  and  Lincoln.  The  reasons  which  led  to  the 
omission  of  thaoe  northern  eonnties  from  Domesday  are  not 
difficult  to  be  understood.  Durham  and  Northumberland 
bid  been  laid  waste  by  the  merciless  hand  of  conquest. 
The  devastations  of  the  Conqueror  himself  in  the  winter  of 
1069-1070,  the  various  inroads  of  Malcolm,  and  the  venge- 
ance taken  by  Odo  after  the  murder  of  Bishop  Welcher  in 
1080,  must  have  left  very  little  in  those  districts  worth  the 
surveying.  Lancashire  did  not  then  exist  ss  a  separate 
county.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  had  no  being  is 
English  shires, — t>  ir.  southern  portions  then  formed  part 
of  Yorkshire,  and  they  are  surveyed  in  Domesday  as  such ; 
whilst  their  northern  portions  did  not  become  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  England  till  the  reign  of  William  Bufna,  hav- 
ing been  held  by  the  Scottish  kings  as  a  fief  ever  since  the 
grant  by  Edmund  the  Magnificent,  on  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  Strethclyde.  The  notion  that  the 
northern  portions  of  Cumberland  aud  Westmoreland  were 
conquered  in  1072  by  William  L  is  derived  from  a  careless 
blander  in  die  work  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  has 
confounded  William  Ruins  with  his  father. 

The  exact  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  survey  is 
variously  staled.  The  Bed  Book  of  the  Exchequer  has  been 
quoted  as  fixing  the  date  at  1080 ;  whereas  the  Bed  Book 
merely  states  that  the  survey  was  undertaken  at  a  time 
subsequent  to  the  total  redaction  of  the  island  to  the 
authority  of  the  Conqueror.  From  the  memorandum  of  the 
completion  of  the  survey  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume, 
it  is  evident,  however,  that  Domesday  was  finished  in  1 086. 
Matthew  Paris,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  the  A»ital$  of 
Waverlty,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Bermondty  give  1083  a* 
the  dote  of  the  record ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon  places  it  in 
1081 ;  the  Saxon  Chronicle  in  1086  ;  Simeon  of  Durham, 
Florence  of  Worcester,  Roger  Hoveden,  and  Hemingford 
in  1086  ;  whilst  the  Tpodigaa  Sevdrite  and  Diosto  state 
1087  as  the  year. 

The  reason  given  for  taking  this  survey,  as  assigned  by 
several  ancient  records  and  historians,  was  that  eveay  man 
should  be  satisfied  with  his  own  right,  and  not  usurp  with 
impunity  what  belonged  to  another.  But  bonds*  this,  it 
is  stated  by  others  that  all  those  who  possessed  landed 
estates  now  became  msmili  to  the  king,  and  paid  him  so 
mneh  money  by  way  of  fee  or  homage,  in  proportion  to  the 
lauds  they  held.  According  to  the  false  Ingufphns,  the  sur- 
vey was  mode  in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  Alfred,  who,  at 
the  time  he  divided  the  kingdom  into  eonnties,  hundreds, 
and  liUiings,  hod  on  inquisition  taken  and  digested  into  a 
register,  which  wss  called,  from  the  place  in  which  it  Wis 
deposited,  the  Roll  of  Winchester.  Bat  the  compilation  of 
such  a  survey  in  the  time  of  Alfred  may  be  more  than 
doubted  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement  of 
Ingulphua,  no  chronicler  alludes  to  tha  existence  of  this 
register,  nor fe any  mention  of  it  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  the  time  or  in  those  of  a  subsequent  period.  Hod  it 
been  extant  in  the  century  irnmedistely  preceding  the 
Norman  Conquest,  it  would  have  prevented  the  necessity 
of  giving  those  minute  descriptions  of  laud  so  common 
among  the  later  of  the  Saxon  charters.  Again,  ths  separa- 
tion of  counties  is  known  to  have  bean  a  division  long 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Alfred.  Ths  confusion  in  all  pro- 
bability has  arisen  from  a  similarity  in  the  title  of  the  two 
works.    Thesurvayof  the  Conqueror  wascalleuDomesday 


e  military  stron 
e  possibility  of 


Book  j  the  register  of  Alfred  had  the  ni 
hut  the  Dome-boo,  instead  of  being  a  territorial  analysis  aa 
is  Domesday  Book,  was  in  reality  the  code  of  Saxon  Jaw* 
For  the  execution  of  the  survey  recorded  in  Domesday 
Book,  certain  commissioners,  called  the  king's  justiciaries. 
were  sent  into  every  county  and  shire,  and  juries  summoned 
in  each  hundred,  out  of  all  order*  of  freemen,  from  barons 
down  to  ths  lowest  fanners.  These  commissioners  ware  to 
be  informed  by  the  inhabitants,  upon  oath,  of  the  name  of 
each  manor  and  that  of  its  owner,  also  by  whom  it  ma 
held  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  the  number  of 
hides ;  the  quantity  of  wood,  of  pasture,  sod  of  meadow 

many  in  the  tenanted  port  of  it ;  how  many  mills  and  how 
many  fish  ponds  or  fisheries  belonged  to  it ;  the  value  of 
the  whole  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  as  well  aa  when 
granted  by  King  William,  and  at  the  time  of  this  survey; 
and  also  whether  it  was  fttpaW*  of  improvement  or  of 
being  advanced  in  value.  They  were  likewise  directed  to 
return  the  tenants  of  every  deg.'ee,  the  quantity  of  land* 
then  and  formerly  held  by  each  of  them,  what  was  the 
number  of  villains  or  slaves,  and  also  the  number  and  kind* 
of  their  cattle  and  live  stock.  Those  inquisitions,  being 
first  methodized  in  the  county,  were  afterward*  sent  np  to 
the  king's  Exchequer.  So  minute  was  the  survey,  that  the 
of  the  contemporary  portion  of  the  Baxo*  Cta-mid* 
s — "So  very  narrowly  he  caused  it  to  be  traced  out 
that  there  was  not  a  single  hide  or  yardland,  not  an.  ox, 
cow,  or  hog  that  was  not  set  down.1' 

By  the  completion  of  this  survey  the  kins;  acquired  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  possessions  of  tha  Crown.  It 
afforded  him  the  names  of  the  land-holders ;  it  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  sscci 
of  the  country j  and  it  point 

creasing  ths  revenue  in  some  cases  and  of  lesseriing  the 
demand  of  tha  tax>oosleetora  in  others.  It  was,  moreover, 
a  register  of  appeal  for  thaw  who**  titles  to  their  property 
■light  be  disputed. 

So  accurate  has  Domesday  Book  bees  considered  that  its 
ority  was  never  permitted  to  be  called  in  question ; 
when  it  has  been  necessary  to  disluignish  whether 
Iano^werehsldmsncieutc\eTOesnsotinsnyotJ«irrnanne:, 
recourse  was  always  hod  to  Domesday,  and  to  it  only, 
in  order  to  determine  the  doubt.  From  this  definitive 
authority,  from  which,  as  from  the  sentence  pronounced  at 
Domesday,  or  the  Day  of  Judgment,  than  oould  be  no 
appeal,  the  name  of  the  book  is  said  to  have  been  derived. 
Stows  indeed  assign*  another  reason  for  this  appeHstictu, 
namely,  that  Domesday  Book  is  a  coaruption  of  "downs 
Dei  book,"  a  title  given  it  because  heretofore  it  was 
djjiejitBd  in  the  king's  treasury  in-  a  part  of  ths  church  of 
Westminster  or  Winchester  called  dostw  Dtij  tha  name, 
however,  la  plainly  English.  From  the  great  care 
formerly  taken  to  preserve  this  survey,  w*  say  learn 
the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held.  In  the  Dialog** 
tU  Bevearie  it  is  said,  Zsesr  HU  (meaning  Domesday) 
•igilli  rw/i*  «s*M>  e*  aawfititaWt  At  Oeaaarc  It  was 
formerly  kept  at  Westminster  with  the  king's  seal  by  the 
side  of  the  Tally  Court  in  th*  Exchequer,  raider  three  locks 
and  keys,  in  th*  charge  of  the  auditor,  the  chsaihsrisnn, 
and  deputy-ehamberlaiiat  of  the  Exchequer,  liH  in  1S9C  it 
waa  deposited  among  other  valuable  record*  in  th*  chapter- 
house. It  i*  new  carefully  preserved  beneath  a  strong 
glass  ease  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  and  can  be  consulted 
without  payment  of  any  fee. 

Various  local  Domesday*  exist,  aa  those  of  York, 
Norwich,  Ipswich,  Chester,  and  Evesham.  Th*  mo* 
notable  among  them  is  the  Domesday  of  St  Paul's,  made 
in  1181  by  the  Dean,  Balph  de  Dioeto,  and  edited  by 
Archdeacon  Halo, 
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laawa*  printed  by  the  Record 
Commission,  to  which  ■  Tory  nimble  "  general  introduc- 
tion was  prunied."  Daring  tho  letter  y«u ■  another  volume 
•neHedeantainingtbeEBMDomMdej.Mid  the  Inqukitio 
Hieoai*,  already  noticed;  the  Wiaton  Domesday,  oom- 
prkdng  land*  in  Winchester  between  HOT  end  1138 ;  and 
the  Boidon  Book;  or  Surrey  of  the  Palatinate  of  Durham 
in  1183.  Within  the  lest  few  join  the  whole  of  Domesday 
Pot*  beta  issued  in  parts,  HOB  pert  comprising  a  coontr, 
end  nriittBb'bj  the  proceH  of  pliotorineography,  under  the 
scholarly  aupermteadenee  of  Mr  W.  B.  Sender*,  one  of 
it  keepers  of  the  Pnblio  Records. 

"       •riaftVoLl 


Soot,  QhwOitrd  W  KeUu 

rclatta  la  tiu  oAtBitory  o/  ffr«*l  Aitai* 
tiJITgnuBCbwweLbjE.l.rTenun,  toL  V. 

by  A.  Q  Swell  (A.  a  J.) 
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DOMICILE,  in  law,  may  be  defined  geiiacsl 
piece  of  a  men'*  permanent  abode ;  bn  t  a  precis* 
of  the  word  is  a  matter  of  acknowledged  difficulty, 
useinjnriajjradenceistofix  thalegalria;' ■  ' 
certain  catee  whore  it  ii  felt  that  the  appl 
of  the  (Duntiy  to  whichcs  owes  allegiance  on  me  one  nana, 
or  of  the  country  in  which  for  the  moment  he  happen*  to 
be,  would  be  attended  with  inconvenience.  Thus  an 
English  cittsea  who,  for  purposes  of  business,  health,  4c, 
baa  for  many  year*  permanently  resided  in  France,  baa,  let 
us  aappoee,  died  daring  a  casual  visit  to  Denmark.  The 
Hi  Ml  fa  i  it  wouid  ariee  ander  which  of  the  three  ayatem*  of 
law — Rngli*h,  French,  or  German  the  vfdldity  of  his  will, 
the  enoceeeiou  to  hi*  estate,  it,  would  be  determined 
Or.  attain,  a  French  anbjeet  habitually  resident  in  England, 
t  naturalized,  might  ana  for  a  dissolution  of  his 
e  iu  the  matrimonial  court*  of  thai  country,  and  it 
«  generally  admitted  that  oar  eourte  in  such  a  cats 
vera  sasnwsd  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  sentf  their  decision 
ought  to  be  received  at  determining  the  statu*  of  tho 
person*  concerned,  jest  aa  fully  u  if  they  had  been  natnril- 
berat  (object*  of  the  Grown.  In  inch  cases  there  1*  a 
general  agreement  that  a  man's  legal  character,  *e  to  speak, 
should  be  determined  by  hi*  domicile,  rather  than  by  hi* 
political  nationality  or  hi*  residence  for  the  time  being. 
We  ahall  notice  briefly  the  condition* " 


marriage  in 

would  be  gi 


profectn*  eat,  peregrinari  vidatnr  :  quo  *i  rediit  rjeregrinari 
jse  deatitit"  The  general  result  of  the  definitions  to  be 
found  in  writer*  «n  the  civil  law  is  to  make  that  place  the 
domicile  which  may  be  described  aa  the  head-quarter*  of 
the  person  concerned,  or,  aa  it  fa  expressed  in  the  Code 
Civile,  "  1»  lien  oa'il  a  eon  principal  esahlissement,"  But 
ban  characteristic  difficul ties  embamoMd  the  civil  lawyers. 
A  raan's  habit*  of  life  might  point  equally  to  two  places  wi 
hi*  heed-quart*™.    It  might  be  impossible  to 


The  following  summary  follow*  the  general  rules  hud 
down  by  Story  for  determining  the  domieil*  of  a  person 


father,  except  in  the  case  of  an  illegitimate  child, 

which  take*  the  domicile  of  the  mother;  Minora  follow 
the  change*  of  the  father'*  domicile;  and  a  married  woman 
follows  the  domicile  of  htr  husband.  The  place  of  residenM 
is  prima  foot  the  domicile ;  and  when  a  person  removes  to 
another  plane  with  the  intention  of  making  it  luYpenuenent 
residence,  that  place  become*  hi*  domicile.  When  a  person 
ha*  removed  to  another  place  with  the  intention  of  remain- 
ing there  for  an  indefinite  time,  that  is  his  domicile,  though 
he  Buy  have  a  general  intention  of  returning  at  some 
future  time.    In  general  the  domicile  of  a  married  m 


place  where  his  .family  permanently  r 
igh  he  habitually '  transact*  hi*  bonnes 


the     _ „    , 

though  he  habitually '  transact*  hi*  business  elsewhere, 
When  a  married  men  has  two  place*  of  residence,  that  will 
be  hie  domicile  "  which  he  himself  select*  or  describe*  or 
deems  to  be  hi*  home,  or  which  appears  to  be  the  centre  of 
hi*  affairs,  or  where  he  vote*  or  exerciaea  the  right*  and 
duties  of  a  citixsn."  An  unmarried  man's  domicile  is 
where  be  transact*  his  business  or  exercises  municipal 
duties  or  privileges.  Compulsory  detention  will  not  create 
-  domicile.     A  domicile  once  established  remain*  until  a 

ew  one  has  been  acquired  j1  but  ambassador*  resident  in  a 

ireign  country  retain  their  domicile  of  nationality. 
To  these  general  rales  may  be  added  some  of  the  prin- 

iples  laid  down  in  recent  case*  by,  the  Eogliah  court*. 

he  distinction  between  the  question  of  domicile  end  that 
of  naturalisation  or  allegiance  is  clearly  pointed  out  in 
Halda.ua  e.  Eckford  {Lata  EeporU,  8  Equity,  631)  where 
it  is  said  that  to  effect  a  change  of  domicile  it  is  not 
a  man  should  do  all  in  hi*  power  to  direct 
rigiual  nationality  (exuert  petrium),  it  being 
sufficient  that  there  should  be  a  change  of  residence  of  a 
permanent  character  voluntarily  assumed.  And  in  TJdny 
v.  TJdny  {Lav  Xtporti,  I  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  Appeals) 
Lord  Westbury  said :  "  To  suppose  that  for  a  change  ol 
domicile  there  must  be  a  change  of  natural  allegiance  is  to 
confound  the  political  and  civil  status,  to  destroy  the 
between  pal ria  and  domteHiioH.*  Bo  the  lord 
"  A  man  may  change  hi*  domicile  aa  often  at 
but  not  his  allegiance."  In  the  British  empire, 
t*  it  !•  of  communities  having  each  its  own 
system  of  law,  there  may  be  numberless  domiciles  undei 
one  allegiance.  In  the  first  of  the  cases  above  mentioned 
the  question  was  a*  to  the  donueile  of  a  testator,  whose 
domicile  of  origin  was  Scotch,  who  wa*  a  aemnt  of  the 
Best.  India  Company  for  thirty-threo  years,  end  who  on 
leaving  India  went  to  Jersey,  where  he  lived  continuously 
for  twenty-fire  yeers  till  hie  death.  The  Scotch  domicile 
reverted  on  hit  leaving  India,  but  was  held  to  have  bean 
lost  by  the  residence  in  Jersey,  where  a  new  domicile  wa* 
acquired.  Thw  i*  a  fair  sample  jf  the  cases  which 
frequently  ariee  in  British  courts  on  the  question  of  domicile, 
Tn  the  second  of  the  cases  mentioned  above  it  wa*  held  to 
be  "  a  settled  principle  that  no  man  ahall  be  without  a 
domicile,  sud  to  eecoro  thia  end  the  la*  attribute*  to  every 
individual  t*  aeon  as  he  is  bom  tho  domicile  of  hi*  father, 
if  the  child  be  legitimate,  and  the  domicile  of  his  mother, 
If  the  child  he  illegitimate.  This  is  called  the  domicile  of 
origin,  end  is  involuntary.  It  is  the  creation  of  the  law, 
hot  of  the  party.  It  may  be  extinguished  by  act  of  law, 
a*  for  example  by  sentence  of  death  or  exile  for  life,  which 
destroys  the  jtortu  civiiii  of  the  criminal ;  but  it  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  the  will  and  act  of  the  party.    Domicile  of 


1  Sobs  Bomu  JnriiU,  lioim 


1  Out  a  man  might  be 
_,    .  .  wbbi  ha  ass  dafattsl* 

■Unlo»l  U>  old  imoiclli,  sod  ie  UnTdllDg  to  w»reh  of  *  ixw  ■*»&. 
It  Is  Hid  that  wbea  a  deafens  aUBmnt  bom  that  of  birth  has  ben 
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choice  is  the  motion  of  the  put]'.  When  a  domicile  of 
choice  ii  acquired,  the  domicile  of  origin  is  in  abeyance, 
bat  i»  not  absolutely  extinguished  or  obliterated.  When  a 
domicile  of  choice  ia  abandoned,  the  domicile  of  origin 
retiree,  a  special  intention  to  revert  to  i  t  not  being  necessary. 
A  natoral-born  Englishman  may  domicile  himself  in 
Holland,  but  if  bo  break*  up  bis  establishment  there  and 
quite  Holland,  declaring  that  he  will  never  return,  it  ia 
absurd  to  suppose  that  sis  Dutch  domicile  clings  to  him 
until  be  bee  set  up  his  tabernacle  elsewhere." — Ptr  Lord 
Woslbury.  These  extracts,  it  will  be  seen,  state  even  more 
strongly  than  the  corresponding  rule  adopted  by  Story  the 
position  that  the  original  domicile  differ*  from  an  acquired 
domicile,  in  being  suspended  rather  than  destroyed  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  domicile.  One  of  the  law  lords  in 
L'duy  v.  Udnr  even  finds  fault  with  Story's  use  of  the 
phrase  "  to  reacquire  a  native  dorrjoiie.*  The  native 
domicile  is  not  reacquired  but  restored  ipio  facto  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  acquired  domicile. 

The  intention  necessary  to  effect  a  change  of  domicile  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  cases.    In  the  case  of  Douglas 

t.  Douglas  (12  Equity,  617),  It ,  son  of  a  domiciled 

Scotchman,  entered  the  Home  Office,  London,  in  1793,  re- 
mained till  1802,  thereafter  having  married  an  English  lady, 
bred  in  England  in  hired  bouses,  and  finally  settled  in  Scot= 
bind  and  died  there.     It  was  bald  that  he  bad  not  lost  bis 

domicile  of  origin.  The  ttstator  inthcosao,  the  sonof  R , 

was  bom  in  London  in  1803  during  •  visit  of  his  parents 
to  London,  lived  from  the  age  of  thirteen  with  bis  parents 
In  Scotland,  paying  occasional  visits  to  England  till  bis 
mother's  death  iu  1 867,  after  which  he  let  his  family  estate 
in  iicotland,  and  lived  chiefly  in  England  in  hired  houses. 
It  was  held  that  his  domicile  was  Scotch.  The  intention 
required  to  create  a  new  domicile  is  an  intention  to  settle 
in  a  new  country  ae  a  permanent  home,  and  this  it 
sufficient  without  any  intention  to  ohange  civil  status.  In 
another  case  (Brunei  e.  Brunei,  12  JCfuiii/,  2B8),  where  a 
French  subject  had  established  himself  in  business  in 
En? land,  and  Maided  there  continuously  for  thirty  year*, 
maiing  only  occasional  visits  to  France,ibut  had  refused  to 
take  out  letters  of  naturalisation  on  the  ground  that  he 
might  return  to  France,  and  would  not  give  up  his  status 
as  a  French  citizen,  it  was  held,  not  withstanding,  that  he 
had  lost  hie  domicile  of  origin,  and  had  acquired  an  English 


The  effect  of  domicile  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  parties 
is  even  more  difficult  to  state.  Continental  jurists  draw  a 
distinction  between  pereonal  and  reel  laws, — the  former 
being  supposed  to  fix  the  legal  character  of  the  person  and 
accompany  him  wherever  he  may  be,  tbe  latter  dealing 
with  things  only.  In  matters  covered  by  tbe  farmer,  there- 
fore, the  domicile  prevails ;  while  things  ere  governed  by 
the  law  of  tbe  place  in  which  they  are.  If  the  distinction 
were  maintainable  It  would  still  be  of  little  nee  In  fixing 
the  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  law  of  domicile,  because 
one  huge  class  of  leal  laws,  that  dealing  with  movables,  it 
universally  admitted  to  be  governed  by  domicile ;  while  a 
Urge  but  undefined  class  of  personal  laws  would  certainly 
not  be  acted  on  by  foreign  elates,  eg.,  where  the  law  of 
domicile  flxet  with  incapacity  persons  professing  a  religion 
contrary  to  that  established  by  the  state.  There  is  no 
uniformity  of  practice  or  opinion  on  this  point  in  modern 
jurisprudence.  Story  considers  the  following  to  be -the 
best  established  principles  in  England  and  A  murine  on  the 
point  of  personal  capacity  or  status  : — 

1.  Tha  eapscity,  state,  and  condition  of  persons  aooontuig  to  the 
lav  of  their  domicile,  will  'generally  be  regarded  aa  to  aota  lone, 

touching  property  ritnata  therein.  It  valldcrmvalid  than,  .they 
will  be  valid  or  invalid  everywhere.  3.  At  to  aota  dona,  fco.,  m 
Mber  oowitrict  teaching  the  property  therein,  the  law  of  such 


,  ...  H>  oovertnie,  g 

ttnunit  out  mam,  and  not  the  ladstaaNi  ought  til  prevail, 
>.;.,  if  a  pen™  over  21  but  under  2B  vara  of  age  baa  Us  domicile 
in  a  oouitttj  which  fixes  majority  at  H,  ha  may  maea  geoarally  a 
valid  oontract,  even  of  marriage,  ia  ■  country  which  fixes  majority 
■t  21.  t.  Personal  niaqneliflratjoaa  not  anting;  from  the  taw  of 
Mature,  especially  aucb  aa  are  penal,  aa  dflqnaliflcatlana  for 
heresy,  popish  nsuaaney,  kc,  are  not  enforced  in  any  other 
oonntry.  Tbs  refusal  of  nou-alavebolding  States  to  ncagtuae  the 
statue  of  slavery  ia  an  example.1  *.  Questions  of  lttritunaiy  an 
generally  to  be  decided  by  the  U)v  of  the  plan  where  tee  B — '— 
wss  celebrated.     When  lane  bom  before  manias*  may  bv  1 


.   Thus  "fn  ■ 


IB  miy  by  the 
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of  the  oountry  of  their  birth  be  legitimated  by  ti_ 
>  of  the  Baronet,  such  leapAnscy  would  ha  rei 
ontrise.  (Bet  ass  Baaraaj  end  Jlaaaiana]. 
operation  of  the  law  of  domicile  is  most  free  from 
doubt  in  questions  touching  personal  or  movable  property. 
Real  property  is  governed  try  the  la  lod ;  but  personal 
properly  has  in  law  no  locality.  On  this  point  English 
law  ia  now  substantially  in  harmony  with  Continental 
jurisprudence.  The  principle  that  personal  property  ia 
subject  to  the  law  of  the  owner'*  domicile  is  fully  recognized 
in  the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  a  person  deceased, 
whether  with  or  without  a  will  The  capacity  of  a  person 
to  make  a  will,  the  validity  of  the  will,  and  its  effect,  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  his  actual  domicile  in  the 
case  of  movable  property.  In  the  case  of  real  property,  on 
the  other  bti"^,  these  questions  must  be  decided  by  tbe  law 
of  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  was  doubted  by 
Story  whether  a  will  valid  aWOldtog  to  testator's  domicile 
at  the  time  of  its  execution  would  be  affected  by  a  sub- 
sequent change  of  domicile.  A.  recent  case  (Lynch  si 
irnment  of  Paraguay)  decided  that  pereonal  property  in 
and  ia  governed  by  the  law  of  testator's  domicile  at  tbs 
of  his  death.  Id  this  esse  the  testator,  a  doroicile.1 
Paraguayan,  died  leaving  personal  property  in  Eastland] : 
end  between  hi*  death  and  the  application  for  probate  a 
decree  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay  declared  that  all 
the  property  of  the  deceased,  wherever  situated,  waa  the 
property  of  the  state  of  Paraguay.  The  court,  navertheleaa, 
held  that  the  property  in  England  must  be  governed  by  the 
law  of  Paraguay  as  at  tbe  time  of  the  death  (3  Probate  end 
Matrimonial  Cease,  288).  So  in  oases  of  intestate  succes- 
sion, the  law  of  the  actual  domicile  of  the  intestate  at  tbe 
leath  governs  his  personal  property  everywhere. 
entitled,  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  to 
net  be  settled  by  the  law  of  the  domicile,  how- 
ever diff^fnt  that  may  be  from  the  raw  of  the  country  in 
which  the  goods  are. 

The  following  statutes  relating  to  tbs  effect  cf  demlrils  on  wDla 
wars  passed  In  1861  s — 

24  and  as  Tiot  c.  lit  Wills  made  out  of  tbs  United  Kingdom 
by  British  subjects  (whatever  may  be  the  domicile  of  such  person 
at  the  the*  of  n^Hnp  tbe  same  or  at  the  time  of  death)  shall,  aa 
regards  pereonal  estate  be  held  to  be  well  executed,  if  the  earns  ha 
mad*  aeeonUag  to  (1),  the  forma  required  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  aama  were  made,  or  {■%  the  place  where  each  panes 
waa  domiciled  when  the  same  wars  made,  or  (8),  by  tbs  lana  in 
rates  la  that  part  of  bar  etafesty'a  dominion  where  na  had  bit 
domicile  ofwigfn.  Wills  made  by  any  Britiih  subject  (niaUrvermaT 
be  hit  domicile)  snail,  at  regards  painm.1  estate,  be  well  0X8001-11  J 
BOoteding  to  tbe  Tonne  than  required,  la  that  part  of  the 
ling-dam  sn  which  they  are  mada     No  will  or  other  tetta- 

,  iitpoeition  shall  be  held  to  he  revoked  or  become  Telid,  nor 

lhati  tin  construction,  thereof  bo  altered  by  reaauo  of  any  subseqiviit 


St  and  21  Viet  e.  131  R 


regard  to  the  distribution  of  their  property  an  often 
1  enacts  that  whan  a  contention  has  beau  loade  hetweaa 
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Kir  MaJastJ  and  MT  ftnup  eoontrj,  tt  hj  h«  declared  and  shall 
to  enstad  that  no  ;tMtls&  subject  dying  U  sash  NOM  Ml  M 
dMined  lo  have  acquired  ■  domleil*  therein,  unices  Lb  hu  besn 
nciilrjit  In  moll  eaoswy  for  m  yasr  previous  to  dssth,  ud  hu 
nsdtsdidsrstloii  la  writing  nihil  iatnrtioiito  htowi  dontidlsd; 
ud  British  suMsets  so  dying  withoat  baring  so  residsd  snd  toads 
met  d*i»rstion  •hull  bo  dMasd  toe  all  puposss  of  taststs  or 
intsitots  i  ii)  ii  i  nil  nil  u  to  moTmbla*  to  retain  tin  domicile  ha 
lj  y  i  m  1 1  i  at  the  tans  of  gotug  to  rstldo  In  such  foreign  county. 
tlliiinn  iimsptlom  ars  Muamd  on  lb*  unbjMbi  of  tho  foreign  ststt 
djliig  In  Qrast  Britsin  or  Inland.  B«  th*  not  dota  not  apply  to 
fomgatn  whohsvs  shtslnssJsttsH  ot  natural  lnttnn  in  nj  part  of 
Her  SUjerty  j  dominions.  (E.  B.) 

DOMINIC,  St,  founder  of  the  Dominican  order  of 
■nooks,  ma  born  it  Calshorrs,  a  Tillage  of  Old  Castile,  in 
1170.  Hia  family  nuns  is  ssid  to  linn  bean  Gunmen,  an 
illustrious  name  connected  with  many  of  lie  moat  honour- 
able families  in  Spain.     little  is  known  of  hia  father  and 


hia  month,  which  set  the  world  on  tie;  At  hia  baptism 
'*  10*  encircled  the 
_  1  to  recognise,  a 
similar  radiance  in  hia  conn  ten  snee,  which  drew  nil  hearts 
to  liim.     Htachildhocdgav*  evidence  of  hit  future  devotion 


quitted  the  paternal  home  for  tho  honse  ol  his  uncle,  who 
area  a  churchman,  and  gave  bin  his  first  lessons  in  divine 
things.  At  fifteen  he  went  to  the  university  of  Palsncia, 
■■•■"•  '  n  it  attained 


milled  himself  to  letters  and  philosophy,  b 

theology, — opening  hia  mind,  fM^f"*1^  to  one  of  h 
biographers,  to  the  tree  knowledge,  and  hia  ears  to  the 
doctrine*,  of  Holy  Scripture  Two  stories  arc  told  of  him 
at  thil  time,  diowing  the  intensity  of  hia  character,  and 
indicating  the  future  aealot  in  behalf  of  religion  and  the 
church,  He  sold  hit  clothes  to  feed  the  poor  in  a  tame  of 
famine,  and,  to  a,  woman  who  complained  that  her  brother 
had  been  nude  a  slate  by  the  Moors,  he  offered  himself  to 
be  given  in  exchange. 


l  twenty-fiie 


yeem  of  age,  that  ha  begins  to  emerge  into 
then  one  of  the  canons  of  Osma,  under  tho  guidance  of  a 
aew  and  lealons  bishop,  whose  heart  was  foil  of  extending 
the  power  of  the  church  and  reforming  its  abuse*.  He 
gradually  became  known  by  hia  fervour  as  a  preacher  end 
the  severity  of  hia  austerities,  although  it  was  still  nearly  ten 

Era  later  before  the  opportunity  came  for  him  to  show 
true  character  and  abilities.     In  1203  the  bishop  of 


he  undertook  a  journey  to   Denmark  with  Dominic 

everywhere  paid  to  the  clergy  in  Spain,  a  very  different 
spectacle  presented  itself  to  them  as  soon  as  they  croeaed 
the  Pyrenees,  and  found  themselves  in  the  plains  and  citiea 
of  Isuignedoc,  Then  a  new  spirit — half  poetical  am"  *  " 
spiritual — had  sprang  up  in  opposition  to  the  church. 
Provencal .  poets  found  much  of  their  inspiration  in  a 
prevailing  excitement  at  the  worldly  vines  and  corruptions 
of  the  clergy,  e*  Well  aa  in  the  chivalric  loves  end  gaieties 
of  their  time.  And  in  addition  to  the  poets  there  bad 
■risen  in  this  interesting  and  beautiful  country  multitudes 
of  preachers  of  a  nsw,  more  simple,  and  more  lit 
Peter  de  Brusys  and  Henry 

of  popular  indignat' 

which  there- 


to the  deed,  and  even  Irfini  baptism,-  r-foe,  as  In  all  such 
eesea  of  popular  movement,  the  church  was  attacked  no! 
merely  in  its  abuses  but  in  its  essential  rites  and  its  very 
existence.  The  "Poor  Men  of  Lyons  "  rejected  the  whole 
church  tyetem,  end  permitted  women  lo  officiate  at  the 
altera.  The  "  Panlicians,"  a  sect  of  M>nicbswns  surviving 
from  the  0th  century,  had  spread  from  the  East  through 
the  Greek  provinces  of  Sicily  end  Italy,  and  settled 
amongst  the  other  elements  of  disturbance  in  the  south 
of  France.  "  It  waa  discovered,"  aa  Gibbon  says  (p.  64), 
"  that  many  thousand  Catholics  of  every  rank  and  of  either 
sex  had  embraced  the  afaniehnen  heresy ; "  and  the  flames 
eonanhed  twelve  eanona  of  Orleans  supposed  to  be  tainted 
with  the  heresy.  "The  same  vicissitudes  of  martyrdom 
and  revenge  aa  had  been  displayed  in  the  East  were 
repeated  in  the  13th  century  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone." 
The  remit  of  all  was  a  state  of  heretical  insurrection  and 
udon  sufficiently  startling  to  men  like  St  Dominic  or 
St  Bernard,  who  has  left  us  a  description  of  what  he 
alf  observed — "  Churches  without  p- 
without  priests,  priests  without  respect,  C 


(Quoted  by  hi 


Hut.  qf  Latin  ChrutiaxUy,  lv.  178.) 
country,  and  in  such  a  state  of  things,  St 
Dominic  found  hia  mission  as  a  champion  of  tho  church 


avion  of  th 
preacher  of  Catholic  truth.  Painfully  il  . 
by  what  he  saw  oa  hia  journey  to  Denmark,  he  waa  ■ 
aroused  by  the  spectacle  of  abounding  heresy  on  hia  return 
that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  revival  of  the  church  in  n  land  which 
appeared  to  him  ao  given  over  to  eviL  The  Pope  had  tent 
legates  thither  for  the  correction  and  repression  of  the 
heretics,  but  after  a  year's  labours  they  had  met  with  no 
sneceea,  and  were  on  their  way  beck  to  report  the  failure  of 
their  mission  at  Borne.  Dominic  met  with  them  on  hia 
journey,  and,  strath  at  once  by  their  splendid  retinae  and 
their  failure,  be  exclaimed, — "How  can  you  expect  success 
with  all,thiseecular  pon.pl  These  men  cannot  be.  touched 
by  wards  without  corresponding  deeds.  Tho  heretics 
deceive  them  by  their  simplicity.  Ton  must  throw  aside 
all  your  splendour,  and  go  forth,  as  tho  disciples  of  old, 
barefoot,  without  puns  or  scrip,  to  proclaim  the  truth. " 
He  acted  without  delay  on  his  own  principle,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  pmstaion  of  a  mendicant  preacher.  Even 
the  legatee  were  shamed  for  a  time  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  enthusiastic  Spaniard,  But  their  enthuaisem  did 
not  but  long,  and  Dominio  was  left  alone  in  hit  self-deny- 
ing labours. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  with  any  fidelity  the  character 
of  St  Dominic's  career,  which  hia  medieval  biographers 
have  enveloped  in  a  hare  of  miraculous  exaggeration. 
Apparently  at  first  he  confined  himself  in  the  main  to 
morel  and-  intellectual  influences,  preaching  against  the 
heretical  errors,  and  inviting  the  heretics  to  conferences  and 


ventured  to  compere  this  ea 
Paul's  cor' 

pottuhOioi 


f  hia  work  with  & 


7  the  Deacon 


liberal  faith. 


ie  priests  every* ! 
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noouraged, — the  worship  of 
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Hia 

arguments  were  of  course  powerfully  enforced  by  miraculon! 
tokens  when  otherwise  likely  to  fail  of  their  purpose. 
Wherever  he  moved  the  glory  of  the  supernatural  moved 
with  him.  Signs  and  portents,  meet  of  them  too  trivial  and 
absurd  for  mention,  gave  empheait  to  hia  preaching  and 
triumph  to  hit  mittion.  But  withal  the  success  that 
awaited  him  as  a  preacher  was  disappointing;  and  the 
flames  of  war,  kindled  by  the  growing  antagonism  of  the 
sects  and  the  church,  and  fomented  by  the  rival  ambitions 
which  are  always  at  hand  to  make  use  of  the  fury  ol 
religious  passion,  soon  swept  over  the  country,  and  hid  from 
"       *         '  '  YTT.  —  ** 


8M 


DOU- 


riew  the  figure  of  tha  inioeionsry  and  the  pretcner.  It  wet, 
as  Mfl^wn  ••yi,  a  stubborn  gfrntnrtitri,  which,  btlid** 
preaching,  argument,  and  mimclta,  needed  th«  aword  of 
Simon  de  Hontforttocureitof  iteaeresiee.  Thesirocious 
madl  known  aa  tha  Albigeosian  war,  the  violent  incident 
and  picturesque  display  of  character  on  both  rid**,  tha  plaar 
sent,  eacflsatlnt  and  linmjhmted  OotjatBtjmos*),  ***^  tain- 
pid  and  bloodthirsty  Montfurt,— afibslong  to  history  rather 
than  to  the  life  of  Dominio.  What  part  he  really  played 
in  tba  war  evades  dew  historical  judgment.  Did  he  share 
in  ita  atrocities,  m  religion*  xaalota  in  rimilar  case*  hare 
often  done,  or  did  he  mourn  the  interruption  of  hi*  peace 
fnl  labours  of  conversion,  and  preach  moderation  to  tha 
conqueror*,  aa  well  a*  penitence  to  the  heretic*  t  Facta  fail 
u*  in  die  matter.  All  that  la  known  it  that  he  remained 
through  all  the  friend  of  De  Mcntfort,  end  obeyed  tha  call 
to  Men  the  marriage  of  hi*  ion*  and  the  baptism  of  his 
daughter.  This  implies  that  the  darker  feature*  of  the 
etonus,  and  the  conduct  of  its  leader,  awakened  no  such 
bjjn-or  inhimae  they  ought  to  have  dono;  and  when  to  thai 
it  added  the  glory  (t)  claimed  for  him  of  instituting  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  the  light  which  i*  thus  thrown  npoa  hi 
character  is  far  from  pleasing.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  apostolic 
mildness,  certainly,  that  ha  at  last  left  the  country  in  1 3 1 T, 
after  the  death  of  Da  Moutfort.  "  For  many  years,"  he 
■aye,  "  1  hate  spoken  to  you  with  tenderness,  with  prayers, 


nations  and  Mafdnm,  end  many  shall  preach  by  the 
■word."  This  wm  a  poor  gospel  for  a  people  already 
decimated  by  the  armies  of  the  church,  and  the  preacher  of 
it  wm  certainly  no  apostle  of  peace.  Full  of  enthusiasm, 
of  eloquence,  of  dogmatic  seal,  with  a  genius  for  combina- 
tion and  the  gnat  power  of  inspiring  devotion  in  Ms 
followers,  Dominio  fails  in  tha  higher  virtues  of  patience, 
"     "on.    He  is  a 


On  leering  Lengnadoe  Dominic  repaired  to  Borne,  and 
■pant  the  remainder  of  Us  life  in  tha  organisation  of  his 
order,  -which  raootved  the  papal  sanction  in  1216,  and 
which,  under  his  generalship,  had  extended  in  the  course 
of  fir*  years  throughout  moat  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Ha  died  at  Bologna  in  1331,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  hi* 
age.    See  DoaaKiaura.  (j.  t.) 

DOMINICA,  in  French  DotrnnouB,  a  British  West  India 
island,  the  largest  in  the  Leeward  group  of  the  Lessor 
Antilles,  lying  between  the  French  islands  of  Martinique 
and  Ouaualonpe,  Si  miles  north  of  the  former  and  about 
the  same  distance  south  of  the  latter,  at  the  intersection  of 
IB'SCN.  lat  by6T30"W.  long.  It  ha*  a  length  of  39 
miles ^with  a  maximum  breadth  of  18,*nd  its  are*  it  estimated 
at  391  square  mile*.  The  longer  exit  it  formed  by  a  chain 
of  mountains, -which  attains  in  some  part*  *  height  of  up- 
ward* of  0000  feet,  and  girea  tha  whole  island  a  strongly 
marked,  profile  and  great  irregularity  of  surface.  The 
remit*  and  symptoms  of  voloanio  activity  are  abundant,  in 
tha  shape  nf  aorfataree,  smiasinns  of  subterraceau  vapours, 
gflaj  hot  springs;  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  mland 
there  exists  a  boiling  lake  of  unascertained  depth,  in  which 
the  water  >s  frequently  projected  a  feet  urtjiote  above  the 
surface  by  th*  force  of  the  ebullition.  Beside*  a  large 
number  of  minor  rivulets,  upwards  of  thirty  stress 

of  natural  irrigation  develops  great  fertility  in  the  rich 
volcanic  soiL  The  bill*  are  in  many  part*  covered  with 
valuable  timber  trees  of  the  kinds  commonly  found  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  th*  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton, 
indigo,  oranges,  plantains,  and  arrow-root  are  grown  in  the 


botanieeEy 
leciee  which 


Hssstttahl*  for  the 


DOM 

lowlands.    The 


with  the  poverty  in  this  respect  of  Guadeloupe, 
lua,  Montserrat,  and  Antigua :  as  many  a*  34  an 
id  by  GtiseuBcli.  Oame  it  abundant ;  the  fltherie* 
on  ins  coast  an  productive ;  and  large  quantities  of  honey 
and  wax  are  fumiahed  by  the  wild  bees,  which  were 
originally  introduced  from  Europe.  The  coast*  of  the 
island 'tie  not  much  indented,  and  the  only  anchorages  of 
importance  an  Prince  Buperf e  Bay  and  Bateau,  both  on 
the  west  side.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  ships  that  annually 
enter  and  dear  amount*  to  18,018  tuna,  according  to  the 
average  of  the  fifteen  year*  froisi  I860  to  1874  inclusive ; 
and  of  this  total  only  3749  ton*  belong  to  foreign  vessels. 
The  imports  in  1874  were  valued  at  £66,714,  and  the 
exports  of  the  asm*  year  at  £67,720,— being  a  decree** 
since  1860  of  £11,087  and  £13,738  respectively.  Since 
1873  Dominica  has  formed  part  of  the  colony  of  the  Leeward 
Island*,  and  tends  ita  representatives  to  the  general  legisla- 


tive a 


nit* 


consisting  of  atven  elective  m  

Of  the  crown.  In  1874  ita  public  revenue 
amounted  to  £16,022,  it*  expenditure  to  £17,403,  and 
ita  debt  to  £4813.  In  common  with  the  Virgin  Island*  it 
has  attained  complete  religious  equality  by  the  abolition  of 
the  ~1"'—  paid  from  the  public  funds  to  the  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  had  a  much  imaller  portion 
of  the  population. under  their  jnritdiction  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest*.  Of  th*  Carib  aborigine*  then  an  bm 
representative* ;  and  the  present  inhabitants,  numbering; 
according  to  the  census  of  1871,  27,178,  consist  mainly  of 
descendants,  of  the  former  negro  slave*,  with  a  certain 
number  of  Spanish  and  Engnsh  families.  The  capital  is 
Bateau,  or  Charlotteville,  a  fortified  port  near  the 
eouthern  and  of  the  island,  with  about  5000  inhabitant*. 


in  1 493,  in  commemoration  of  the  date,  wl 
Sunday  ( Dita  Dominica)  the  Sd  of  November.  Itwaaeeded 
to  England  by  France  at  the  Peace  of  Pari*  in  1763,  wet. 
captured  by  the  French  in  1778,  regained  by  the  English 
in  1789,  again  seised  by  the  French  in  1802,  and  finally 
surrendered  to  Britain  in  1814.  It  was  in  tho  neighbouring 
tea  that  Rodney  obtained  his  victory  over  Count  de  Orasse 
in  1783. 

DOirondANS,  the  nam*  by  which  the  disciples  of  St 
Dominio  >*—"■*  known.  Tha  Dominican  order  waa 
founded,  ae  stated  in  the  article  on  the  founder,  in  1916 
by  a  bull  of  Honorius  HL  It  conformed  to  the  general 
ride  of  the  Auguitlnkns,  but  further  embraced  a  rule  of 
absolute  poverty  or  mendicancy,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
tow*  of  chastity  and  obedience.  Ita  members  eren 
enppoeed  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  preaching  and  publie 
instruction,  and  ware  described  as  mendicant  or  preaching 
friars.    The  order  held  its  first  chapter  in  the  year  1320  at 


a  black  cloak,  hence  the 


and  candidate*  were  mainly  recruited  from 
founded  by  the  order,  which  became  the 


_  »    speedily 

through  the  whole  Christian  world,  and 
popes,  cardinals,  and  learned  doctors  sprang  from  it  in 
numbers.  It*  preachers  and  teachers  addressed  all  -lints, 
invaded  "  tha  high  places  of  the  human  intellect,"  and 
wen  soon  found,  as  adman  says,  "disputing  in  the 
universities  of  Italy  end  Germany,  in  Cologne,  Borne,  and 
Oxford.    Before  long  they  wen  to  claim  two  of  tin 


D  O  M  —  D 01 


D01QKI8,  HuD  Axkhto  ra  (1B66-I63i),  edebreted 
m  a  »>— J-ff*"  and  natural  philosopher,  m  bom  in  the 
aland  of  Arte,  in  1B66.  Ha  wm  educated  in  tha  onto  of 
cha  Jesuits  at  their  collage  at  Lorotto,  and  afterward* 
studied  it  the  nnivet*itv  of  l'adua.  H>  wm  employed  tor 
mm  time  bj  tha  Jeauita  m  a  teacher  ot  rboto.to  and 
mathematics,  but  ba  did  not  juiti  thn  order.  Ik  1596  ha 
"  i  bilhopru  of  Segni,  and  in  1603  ha 
liahoprioof  Spalatro.     Hii  endeavours 


the  papal  authorities,  and  he  wm  compelled  to  leave  hii 
natiTe  county.  Having  become  acquainted  with  Bishop 
Bedell,  whikt  the  latter  vu  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Wottcn, 
■mbeetedor  from  Jamea  L  at  Venice,  ha  communicated  to 
that  prelate  hie  treaties  Be  Eep*Mica  Xcd-uutita,  which 
waa  afterward*  (1617,  1630)  published  at  London,  with 
Bedell's  correction*.  The  main  argument  of  the  work  wm 
directed  against  tha  superiority  of  tha  biahop  of  Borne  to 
other  bishop*.  Ha  cane  to  England  with  Bedell,  where 
he  WM  received  with  greet  respect,  and  preached  and  wibte 
againat  tha  Roman  Oatiiolio  religion.  In  16l9hepublishod 
at  London  Father  Paul's  RtMoij  of  Mt  Camcil  cf  Trent, 
with  a  dedication  to  King  Jamea.  He  wm  fnvoareb'v 
received  bj  tha  king,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  deanery  of 
Windsor  and  other  eoclaaiartioal  prefermenta.  Bnt  on  tha 
promotion  of  Pope  Gregorj  ZX7-,  who  had  been  huaohou- 
feUow  and  old  aoonaintance,  he  win  deluded  by  Qondomnr, 
the  Spaoiah  embeauador,  Into  tha  hope*  of  procuring  ■ 
cardinal'!  bat,  nfti  thna  of  proving  an  uurtnunent  of  gNM 
reformation  within  the  church.  Accordingly  ba  returned 
lo  Boms  In  1623,  recanted  hie  errors,  and  wm  at  flnt  well 
received;  bnt  ha  afterwards  wrote  letters  to  England 
recanting  his  recantation,  and,  these  being  intercepted,  he 
iu  imprisoned  by  Pope  Urban  TUX,  and  died  in  1624. 
w  suspicion*  that  be  had  been  powoned.  Being 
of  heresy  after  hi*  death,  bis  body  wm  exhumed 
id,  and  tha  aahee  ware  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

— BTed  to  have  been  the  flnt  *n  mnmr 

theory  of  the  rainbow  in  a  tract  Dt 
mtrit  nartnmaMt  at  wide  (Venice,  1611). 
DOIHTIAN  (53-96).    Titns  P    ' 


wm  born  at  Soma,  2*th  October  63  aj*    He  enjoys  an  eril 
■  m  the  only  tyrant  among  tha 
—    pnslandown. 


good  and  just  \ 

According  to  Suetonius,  ha  wm  brought  up  in  nqnalor  ant 
a,  and  lad  a  degraded  and  mieerable  youth ;  but  i 


m  hardly  omdihle  that  ao  good  a  prince  and  h>  indulgent  a 
father  in  all  hia  other  acta  should  thna  ban  neglected  hia 


eecapedwith 
Capitol,  and 


proved  victorious.  After  the  fall  of  Titellics  ha  wm 
sainted  m  Cawar,  or  prince  imperial,  by  the  troops,  obtained 
the  city  pnetorship,  and  vu  intrusted  with  tha  administra- 
tion of  Italy  till  hia  falhsra  return  from  tha  East 
Intoxicated  by  thu  sudden  rite  from  oiwearity,  he  grossly 
abnsnd  tha  power  committed  to  him,  and  conducted  nfmaaa 
mora  like  a  Turkish  pasha  than  tha  son  of  a  sturdy  SebuM 
eofdier.  Such  were  the  aire  of  authority  he  assumed  that 
Vespeemn,  m  the  story  goes,  wrote  in  irony  to  thank  him 
for  not  having  dismiss  sr!  his  own  father.  Certain  it  w 
that  though  in  hi*  father's  lifetime  hesevend  time*  ~"~ 


partnf  r  in  tha  empire  with  hi*  brother,  yet  ba  partr  took 


any  nut  in  public  busineas,  bnt  lived  b  gnat  retirement, 
devoting  himself  to  a  life  of  pleasure  and  uf  literary  pursuit* 
till  ha  succeeded  to  the  purple.  The  death  cf  Titus,  it 
i*  at  least  eagerly  welcomed 
■-i   (ISth  Sept.  8"  - 

_..,  u  if,  when  his  a 

sated,  and  before  hia  fears  were  aroused,  he  intended, 
m  far  m  hia  weak  volitions  and  mean  abilities  would  allow, 
to  govern  welL    Like  Augustus,  he  attempted  a  reforma- 


the  awful  penalty  of 
mforced  the  law* 
grosser'  forma  of 
Ha  forbade  the  public  acting  of  mimes.  Ha 
erected  antsy  temple*  and  public  buildings  and  restored  ■ 
the  temple  of  the  Capitol,  on  tha  gilding  of  which,  if 
Plutarch  i*  to  ba  believed,  ha  expended'  13,000  talents,  or 
nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of  our  money.  He  passed 
many  sumptuary  laws,  one  of  which  is  noticeable  m  showing 
the  increasing  dearth  of  corn,  which  wm  now  grown  mainly 
by  the  wasteful  and  ineffioient  proeeM  of  slave  labour.  An 
edict  wm  issued  forbidding  the  withdrawal  of  arable  land 
from  the  plough,  and  reducing  existing  vineyards  by  one 
half.  Finally,  he  took  a  personal  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  at  Borne,  and  exercised  a  jealous  supervision 
over  the  governors  of  provinces. 

Such  public  virtues  counterbalanced  In  the  eyes  of  the 
people  all  his  private  vices,  arose  and  glaring  u  they  were 
from  the  Brat  Former  emperor*  had  been  deified  alter 
their  death,  but  Domitian  wm  the  flnt  to  arrogate  divine 
honour*  in  hia  lifetime,  and  cause  himself  in  pnblie  docu- 
ments to  be  styled  Our  Lord  ami  OatL  Doubtless  in  tha 
{such  m  Martial,  who  calls  the  emperor's  minion  the 
_  made  of  our  second  Jove)  this  deification  wm  nothing 
but  fulsome  flattery,  but  in  the  case  of  the  provincials  it 


poets  {such 
Ganymede 


heavy  hand,  and  smarted  beneath  hia  proscriptions 
'*"  province*  were  undisturbed.    Though, 
imperator m~~~  ■*■-■■ 


ipaign  in  63  against  tha  Chattl 
wt*  "  a  mare  summer  promenade ; "  in  Dacia  (8T)  he 
received  a  severe  cheek,  and  tha  peace  concluded  with  this 
nation  in  K  wm  due  to  the  victories  of  his  li 


who  figured  in  his  triumph  were  purchased  slaves.     Hia 
jealousy  wh  provoked  by  tha  succeesM  of  Agrioola  is 


battle  of  the  Grampians  wm  r 


midat  of  ail  conquests,  condasi 

Tacitus  is  inclined  to  believe,  removed  by  pi 

The  revolt  of  Antonio*  Baturmnna,  the 

the   Roman   forces  in  Upper  Germany  (93),   inert*   the 

"arising  of  the 

Tom  coming  to 

it  wm  speedily 


prevraited  hi*  barbarian  allies  from 
hisaseiswnas,  and  by  tha  vigour  of  Norfaanna,  i' 
OTMhed ;  but  the  fears  of  tha  emperor  onoa 


ha  had  sought  out  V 
gratify  hia  cupidity  and  rep!  eniah  his  exhausted  treasury. 
Row  ha  struck  at  all  that  wm  tunapicuoui  for  talent  or 
himself  with  the  blood  oi  the  lamiat,  and 
•Ik  sua  own  cousin  and  nephew  by  marriage, 

Flavin*  Clemen*.    A  conspiracy  among  hia  own  freed 

set  on  foot,  it  ie  said,  by  hi*  wife,  who  knew  hat  o 
to  be  threatened— «»  short  hia  career    ' 
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htooMud,    HawMtttbWIaluilMcltoonibysfrMdmu 

of  demons  named  Stophauus,  18th  Sept.  86.  Had 
Dormtian  died  after  M  short  a  reign  aa  Ma  brother  ho  might 
have  left  behind  bin  as  fair  a  name,  and  the  interesting 
problem  for  the  historian  is  to  connect  the  two  portions  of 
hie  reign,  and  account  foe  the  double  jaut  he  played  Like 
Hamlet  li*  was  bora  to  a  poeitioo  which  ha  felt  himself 
unequal  to  fill  Bo  long  u  the  popularity  which  he 
inherited  from  hia  brother  lasted,  and  be  felt  himself  secure 
on  bi«  throne,  he  carried  on  the  traditions  of  his  father's 
government,  denounced  delators,  and  administered  even 
justice.  Aiterhia  nwncceasfol  campaign  anil  the  conspiracy 
of  hi*  general,  he  ft)  eeued  with  the  common  disease  of 
absolute  monarehs,  the  fear  of  assassination  and  distrait  of 
all  around  him.  The  last  three  year*  of  his  reign  witnessed 
'  the  awful  spectacle  of  the  acta  of  a  madman  endowed  with 
unlimited  power. 

DON,  anciently  Tahai»,  a  river  of  Eur<nwaullua*u^  which 
ranks  immediately  after  the  Volga  and  the  Dnieper.  It 
rise*  in  the  Iran  lake,  a  small  basin  in  the  government  of 
Tula,  which  also  send*  a  portion  of  its  water*  to  the  Volga 
by  means  of  the  Shat,  a  tributary  of  the  Upa ;  its  Krone 
ha*  a  general  soathem  direction  through  the  governments 
of  Rinnan,  Tamboff,  Orion",  Voroneeh,  and  the  Country  of 
the  Don  Cossacks;  its  total  length.  Inclusive  of  it*  various 
windings*  is  1325  mile* ;  and  it*  drainage  area  I*  calculated 
at  170,000  square  miles.  The  Iran  lake  lying  BBS  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  average  fall  m  the  river  is 
about  SJ  inchea  to  the  mile.  ,  In  the  upper  division  of  its 


through  a  low-lying  and  fertile  country,  though  in  the 
government  of  Biasan  ita '.banks  are  rocky  and  steep,  and  In 
some  place*  become  even  precipitous.  The  strata  which  it 
traverse*  belongs  to  the  Devonian  formation.  In  the 
middle  division,  or  from  the  month  of  the  Voroneeh  to  the 
point  when  it  make*  it*  nearest  approach  to  the  Volga,  it 
eot*  its  way  to  the  B.E.,  for  the  most  part  through  Creta- 
ceous rocks,  which  in  many  places  rise  on  either  side,  in 
Bleep  and  elevated  banks,  and  at  intervale  encroach  on  the 


the  first  part  of  this  division  being  still  in  the  Cretaceous 
formation,  bat  the  latter  part  lying  in  an  Upper  Tertiary 
district.     A  short  distance  below  the  town  of  Bostoff  it 
breaks  up  Into  several  atannela,  of  which  the  largest  i 
most  soothers  retains  the  name  of  the  river1,  while 

other*  are  known  re*peetive]y  aa  the  Hertvi  Donets, 

Mokraya  Kolcuoha,  and  the  Staraya  Enterma,  Before  it 
receive*  the  Voroneeh,  the  Don  has  attained  a  breadth  of 
bom  000  to  700,  or  even  in  a  few  places  1000  feet,  while 
It*  depth  rune*  from  4  to  30  feet:  by  the  time  it  has 
reached  its  most  eastern  point,  the  depth  ha*  Increased  to 
from  7  to  B0  feet,  and  the  ordinary  breadth  to  from  700  to 
1000  fast,  with  an  occasional  M-vlmnm  of  14,000  feet ;  in 
the  lowest  division  the  depth  is  frequently  70  feat,  and  tha 
bread!*  in  many  places  1800  feet  Shallow  reaches  an 
not  uncommon,  and  there  are  at  least 
shoal*  In  tha  south-western  part  of  the  course.  Tha  river 
aan  be  used  for  raft*  ae  far  up  a*  the  confluence  of  the 
Boena;  it  becomes  navigable  after  the.  addition  of  the 
Voroneeh,  and  has  four  regular  stations  for  traffic  at  VilkoiT, 
Pavloff,  Mssloff,  and  Maroon,  in  the  middle  part  of  its 
course ;  hot  partly  owing  to  obstructions  of  the  channel, 
and  partly  to  the  scarcity  of  ship  tun  bar  in  tha  Voroneeh 
' 1  attain  any  great  Importance  — 


From  that  point,  or  rather  from  Kalatch  where  the  railway 
from  the  Volga  baa  its  western  terminus,  the  traffic  is  very 
extensive,  and  it  carried  on,  not  only  by  a  variety  of  small 


number,  the  Voroneeh,  tha  Khoper,  tha  Madvieditia,  and 
the  Donets  are  navigable, — tha  Donets  having  a  eourae  of 
678  miles,  and  affording  during  high  water  a  passage  to  the 
government  of  Khsrkoff.  Ilia  lower  section  of  tha  Donis 
subject  to  two  annual  floods,  of  which  the  find,  known  aa 
tha  odd  wafer,  fa  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  the  second,  or  the  worst 
uaier,  is  due  to  the  same  proses*  taking  place  in  the  region 
drained  by  the  upper  part*  of  the  river.  About  the  middle 
of  June  (o.a.)  the  subsidence  sets  in  with  great  rapidity;  in 
August  it  is  very  low  w  ' 


years  then  have  been  five  flood*  of  extraordinary  magni- 
tude,—namely,  in  1748,  1786,  1800,  1830,  and  1849. 
Tha  river  is  nsnally  closed  by  ice  from  November  or 
December  to  March  or  April,  and  at  ran  interval*  the 
freesing  takes  place  in  October. 


DON  COSSACK  OOUNTBY  (in  1 

Fnsca  ZtadfO,  the  Land  of  the  Don  Army),  the  south west 
portion  of  European  Bussia,  situated  in  toe  beam  of  tha 
Don,  and  bounded  in  part  by  the  Sea  of  AxofZ  Ita  ana, 
according  to  the  military  survey,  is  09,600  square  miles,  or 
135,761  square  versta,  but  according  to  Schweisar  83,074 
square  miles,  or  143,401  square  vents.  The  moat  of  the 
surface  consist*  of  an  irregular  steppe  broken  in  *ome 
place*  by  undulating  elevation*  or  corneal  hills,  and  traversed 
by  the  channels  and  ravins*  of  the  numerous  tributaries 
and  sub-tribntariee  of  the  principal  river.  The  district  to 
the  north  i*  especially  flat,  forming  in  fact,  as  is  shown  by 
the  characteristics  of  ita  flora,  a  part  of  the  great  Aialo- 
Caspisn  depression.  Cretaceous  formations  appear  through* 
out  the  whole  "  country,"  Tertiary  and  Carboniferous  forma- 
tion* especially  to  the  south  of  the  Donets.  Coal  and 
anthracite  an  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  several 
place*,  ■**-  iron  ore  occurs  near  the  Hint*,  the  Donets,  and 
the  Khoper.  limestone,  chalk,  and  slate  an  common; 
and  salt  is  obtained  from  various  lakes.  The  upper  soil  is 
in  general  black  earth,  the  subsoil  usually  clay.  Agricul- 
ture is  stiU  in  a  backward  state  owing  to  the  military  pre- 
judice* of  the  Cossack*;  but  the  virgin  I" -***-"*-  -*  "■■■ 
ground,  and  the  proximity  of  such  seaport 
and  Bostoff  conduce  greatly  to  its  development, 
tie  moat  generally  cultivated  cereal,  but  rye  is  pre*  , 
grown  in  the  northern  and  nnTlst  in  the  southern  d 
Flax  and  hemp  have  bean  introduced,  and  maixe  is  sown 
in  the  gardens.  Stock-rearing  la  extensively  prosecuted : 
in  I860  there  wen  about  373,000  horse*,  091,000  cattle, 
and  3,343,000  sheep.  Tne  horses  show  a  mixture  of 
various  AriifiiT  strains,  those  of  the  southern  district*  being 
the  beat.  Tne  cattle  are  usually  of  Cahnuck  or  Tatar  race, 
but  wmetuuos  of  Hungarian  or  Dutch;  snd  the  sheep  am, 


following  seven  districts— Chorkassk,  First  Don,  Second 
Don,  Ust-Medvieditdri  or  Mouth  of.  tha  HecMeditra, 
Khoper,  Donets,  and  MinsB ;  and  in  1806  anew  district,  or 
drug,  was  formed  of  the  nomadising  CUnvneka.  The  six 
first  mentioned  are  divided  into  Jtnwassn*,  to  each-  of  which 
definite  territory ;  the  Hhu*  district  is  occupied 


1,010,136. 


,    :  totniui.     The  population  in  1! 
of  the  whole  Xtmlpa  was  896,870,  end  in  1867, 1,010,1 

Novo-Cherkassk  is  the  seat  of  government  and  the  residence 
of  the  directing  ataman  of  the  Don  army.     In  ancient  times 

the  Greeks  had  a  colony  at  Tonaaj  on  tie  Sea  of  Awe",  sod 
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various  factories  mi  lie  Don ;  and  the  Scythian*  and 
BinWthpsj  nomadised  throughou  i  tlia  district  Afterwarda 
m*m  Am  Aleus,  the  Eqdi,  thu  TJgriana,  the  Brdgariani, 
tho  Avars,  ud  the  Khasan,  the  last  oven  building  the 
amJ  town  of  Bnikol ;  then  followod  the  Pechonega,  the 
Polooans,  and  fiiiallj  tho  Titara,  wiiuw  powBt  *m  gT»dD»lly 
diminished  daring  the  18th  and  17th  centime*  by  the 
MT»kimli  of  tin  Rusuan  OaMub. 
DON  JUAN,  ■   ' 


Europe.  The  character  hs*  a  certain  historio  basis  in  so 
iu  Hit  n  localised  at  Barilla  in  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  or,  according  to  another  version,  of  Obnilni  T.  Don 
Joan,  who  belonged  to  the  illustrious  Tenorio  family,  lived 
s  life  of  unbridled  licentiousness.  In  an  attempt  to  abduct 
Girelda,  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Seville,  ho  wai 
encountered  by  her  father,  whom  ha  subsequently  killed  iu 
»  duo).  In  a ~Ai"g  defiance  of  the  apirit  world,  in  whoaa 
eziatense  hie  swaaality  had  destroyed  all  faith,  ho  visited 
the  tomb  of  the  murdered  man  in  the  vault  of  San 
Tiannatnir  ani  "ha^fr*  hta.  IMM  to  follow  him  toaupper. 
Trie  iuriUticu  was  accepted  ;  the  arti mated  atatno  appeared 
at  table  among  the  gaeats,  and  carried  the  blaspheming 
sceptic  to  hell.  In  a  few  later  dramatic  veniont  of  the 
atorj  aome  featnrnt'  are  introduced  belongiiia  to  another 
paraonage  of  the  same  name,  Don  Jnan  of  Marana,  who, 
having  aold  himeelf  to  the  devil,  p— ad  the  greater  part  of 
hia  life  in  debauchery  and  crime.  Hie  mother,  however, 
had  provided  thai  masses  akonld  be  said  for  hia  aalration, 

ended  hia  daye  in  a  monastery,  when  he  subjected  himself 
to  the  severest  penance. 

A*  a  dramatic  typo  Don  /nan  la  essentially  the 
donation  of  the  scepticism  that  result*  front  sensuality, 
is  thru  the  complement  of  Feast,  whose  scepticism  ie 
too  result  of  speculation.  In  ita  literary  tnatment  H  has 
received  various  degrees  of  intensity.  In  the  hands  of  the 
earlier  Spanish  dramatist*  it  becomes,  without  their  in- 
tending it,  a  solemn  and  impreaaiv*  moral  beacon,  while 
Byron's  Don  Jnan  U  a  gay  adventurer,  with  nothing  in 
common  with  the  legendary  paraonage  except  hia  name  and 

dramatic  litoratore  seems  to  hare  been  in  Lope  de  Vega'a 
Monty  atones  tht  Man,  .when  tho  incident  of  n  walking 
'  it  the  earliest  occasion  on  which  the  story 
"  a  whole  was  in  the  Staiaiar  dt  BnHia 


(The  Deceiver  of  Seville)  of  Gabriel  Telle*,  who  published 
hia  aacolar  works  under  the  name  Tirso  da  Moli.*.  The 
Don  Joan  of  this  play  is  almost  heroic  in  bis  feeiieasness, 
Sn^nlpiwff  hia  sold  grim  humour  without  restraint  even  in 
the  realised  presence  of  the  supernatural ;  bat  his  unrelieved 
depravity  ravolta  the  moral  sense.  Emm  Spain  the  drama 
was  soon  after  1620  transferred  to  Italy,  where  a  translation 
of  it  was  produced  at  Naples.  A  few  yearn  later  it  waa 
transferred  to  Park,  when  it  waa  frequently  anted,  some- 
time* in  the  form  of  ■  ' '  '  '"  ...... 


2S6S),  where  the  hero,  though  at  hnartlasaly  deprared  aa 
the  Spanish  original,  loses  soma  of  the  sterner  elementa 
both  of  hia  wickedness  and  of  his  humour,  and  become* 
more  seductive  and  more  amusing.  Into  English  literature 
the  story  was  first  introduced  by  ShadweU'a  Ztoerfiae 
(1678),  a  grossly  indecent  and,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  worthless  play.  The  continued  popularity  of  the 
legend  in  the  country  of  ita  birth  ia  attested  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  furnished  the  groundwork  for  a  play — Don  Jva* 
Temrio  (1844 ),— and  two  poems    JB  DaaJUi  dai  Diablo 


and  Urn  Tatigo  di  Unmet  (18*5),— by  Ibe  celebrated  poet 
Zonula,  During  the  present  century  it  has  also  been  n 
favourite  subject  with  French  writers  of  the  romantic 
school,  having  been  dealt  with  by  Dumas  the  elder,  Musset, 
Levaseeur,  Mallenlle,  and  others.  Its  capacity  for  musical 
treatment  has  been  tested  by  two  composers  of  the  first 
rank.  Qlnck  mad*  Don  Joan  the  hero  of  a  ballet,  and 
Heart's  opera,  Don  Giovanni,  the  libretto  of  which  waa 
furnished  by  Da  Fonts,  has  probably  don*  mora  to 
popularise  the  story  in  the  Moliera  aa  distinct  from  the 
severer  early  Spanish  form  than  any  other  setting,  literary 
or  musical,  it  baa  ever  received. 

DONAOEADEE,  a  market  town  of  Ireksd,  in  county 
Down,  situated  near  the  month  of  Belfast  Lough  on  the 
Irish  channel,  ia  the  nearest  port  in  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain,  being  21,  miles  RW.  of  Port  Patrick  in  Wigtown- 
shire. It  consists  of  two  principal  streets,  and  possesses  a 
harbour  which  admits  vessels  of  1 6  feet  iu  draught.  On  the 
north-east  side  of  the  town  there  ia  a  rati  TO  feet  high,  in 
which  b  powder  msgnxine  has  been  built.  The  town  is 
"     aearbaunutin  the  suromir  months,     Popola- 


ion  (1871),  2228. 
DONALDSON, 


Joan  Wn.r.iij,  a  philologist  and 
bom  1813,  died  February  10,  1861.  He 
waa  ararsrsrsara  at  the  London  university  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  waa  afterwarda 
elected  a  fellow.  He  graduated  in  the  year  1834,  being 
placed  in  the  second  chut  of  the  mathematical  tripoe,  and 
second  in  the  classical  tripos,  w*en  Q.  J.  Kennedy  waa 
aenior,  and  W.  Forsyth,  the  author  of  Horientiui,  third 
classic,  After  hia  degree  he  devoted  himself  with  unre- 
mitting energy  to  classical  philology,  and  the  ft'na  OnUyltti, 
which  appeared  five  years  later,  is  not  only  a  work  of 
wonderful   erudition   for  so  young  a  man,  bat   f 


-landmark  in  the  history  of  uhilolosj  in  England.  In  1811 
he  waa  sleeted  to  the  head-mastership  of  King  Edward's 
school  at  Bury  St  Edmonds,  i  position  which  he  held  for 


over  ten  years.  On  resigning  thii  post  he  returned  to 
Cambridge,  when  hit  tune  was  divided  between  literary 
work  and  private  tuition.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
was  accelerated  by  ovnr-rtndy,  he  waa  engaged  in  .the  pre- 
paration of  a  Greek  larioon. 

The  Nat  Craiylat,  Uie  work  on  which  Dr  Donaldson's 
feme  mainly  raata,  ia  an  attempt  to  apply  the  general 
principles  of  comparative  philology  to  the  Greek  language. 
The  book  oonsisU  of  two  parte — a  general  introduction,  in 
language  "H  the  othnogmphlcal 
reekeeredi   '      ' 

the  comparative 
ia  original,  and  il 
i  observe   that  t 

._.  ___  completed  till  ten  yean  after  the  first 

edition  of  the  Oratylm.  In  the  Fornmtaava,  which 
fallowed  in  1844,  .the  seme  method  is  applied  to  the  class!, 
flcation  and  analysis  of  Latin  and  the  other  Italian  dialects. 
It  include*  a  critical  commentary  on  the  remains  of  old 
Latin,  Umbrfan,  and  Oecan.   If  we  consider  the  recent  birth 


of  philology  it  is  not  wi 
early  eaaaya  should  have  Dean  anpeneded  by   the  riper 

labours  of  such  men  as  Onrtiua,  Sebiracber,  ant*  " 

Distinguished  aa  Donaldson's  works 
learning,  much  ingenuity, 
they  are  deficient  in  eoberni 

in  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  certain  inference  and 
uncertain  conjecture.  More  especially  a™  thone  defects  ap- 
parent in  the  athnographical  theories  of  the  Farrvflftmat, 
To.  take  ■  single  instance,  the  origin  and  affinities  of  the 
Etruscan  language,  problems  which  have  yet  to  be  solved, 
an  stated  no  lata  confidently  than  those  of  modem  French. 


ka  an  by  wide  and  varied 
independence  of  thought, 
-----  -'  —of all, 


DO  U  —  DOit 


Before  discussing  his  othw  work*  it  u 
mention  u  unfortunate  controversy  which,  this  .~™ 
provoked.  A  charge  of  plagiarism  iu  brought  against 
the  author  by  the  late  Professor  Key,  and  a  war  of 
pamphlets  followed  aa  violout  m  thoae  which  were  common 
in  too  days  of  Bantloy  and  Porson.  Without  attempting 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  thi*  dispute,  it  ia  enough  to  state 
that  though  the  obligations  of  Donaldson  to  Key  ought  in 
the  first  instance  to  have  been  more  explicitly  acknowledged, 
yet  the  strictures  of  the  latter  were  needlessly  sweeping  and 


We  paaa  on  to  Donaldson  ■  work  u  a  biblical  critic 
Ia  1801  he  published  hia  Jaihar,  or  Fragment!  of  original 
Hehrea  xmgi  iaeerted  n>  the  Matorttic  text  of  the  Old 
TuetoTsent.  Hie  book  wa*  written  in  Latin,  as  an  appeal 
ad  denuz,  to  the  learned  world  in  general,  and  especially  to 
German  theologians.  It  ia  an  attempt  to  reconstitute  the 
lo«t  book  .of  Jssbar  from  the  remaine  of  old  songs  and 
historical  recorda,  which,  according  to  the  author,  araineor- 
porated  in  the  existing  text  of  the  Old  Testament  Here, 
too,  we  notice  the  tame  merits  and  defects  as  in  the  Cratylut, 
the>  aame  ingenuity  and  learning,  thn  same  rash  and  over- 
confident speculation.  The  bold  vievs  of  the  anther  on 
the  nature  of  inspiration,  and  the  free  handling  of  the  sacred 
text,  provoked  a  storm  of  theological  odium,  bnt  the  only 
one  of  his  numerous  assailant!  who  deserves  mention  ia  Dr 
Percwne.  A  full  analysis  of  the  book  will  be  found  in 
Smith's  Sibliad  Dictionary,  a  v.  "  Jashar." 

Of  his  numerous  other  worVa  the  most  important  are  The 
Theatre  of  tlie  Orttkt,  The  Mittory  of  the  Literature  of 
Ancient  Oases  (a  completion  of  K_  O.  Mailer's  work),  an 
edition  of  Pindar,  and  a  Hebrew,  a  Greek,  and  a  Latin 
Grammar.  Among  his  occasional  writings  the  article 
"Philology"  in  the  6tt  edition  of  this  Encyclopedia  ia 
the  moat  important,  Though  much  of  what  ho  wrote 
has  already  become  obsolete,  Donaldson  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  philology  in  Eng- 

DONATELLO  (1385-1464),  the  diminutive  of  Donate, 
was  the  son  of  Niccolo  Bnrdi,  and  waa  bom  in  Florence  in 
1366.  In  the  struggle  between  the  rival  parties  of  the 
.  Albisii  and  the  Medici,  the  father  took  part  with  the  former, 
and  was  involved  in  their  ruin.  He  must  have  been  a  man 
of  considerable  property,  judging  from  the  decree  by  which 
his  houses  are  confiscated.  His  son  Don  '  "  ' 
protection  and  shelter  and  the  means  of  early 
the  Msrtelli  family,  and  to  this  connection  ran 
Donatello'a  introduction  to  tha  great  Cosmo  de*  Medici, 
pater  patriot,  who  during  the  life-long  relation  between 
himself  and  the  artist,  did  everything  to  efface,  by  kindness 
towards  the  son,  the  recollection  of  the  suffering*  which 
the  house  of  Medici  had  inflicted  on  the  father.  He 
learned  the  goldamifii's  trade  under  the  father  of  tie 
renowned  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  and  the  goldsmith's  trade  then 
included  all  kinds  of  bronze  creations.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  set  out  for  Borne  with  his  friend  BmneUesco. 
At  Borne  the  two  young  men  maintained  themselves  by 
working  as  goldsmiths  daring  the  first  half  of  the  week, 
devoting  the  second  half  to  the  study-.of  the  ancient 
monuments,  and  to  making  excavations  in  search  of  lost 
works  of  art  The  Bomans,  ws  are  told,  believed  them  to 
he  treasure  seeker*.  The  Bomans  of  Donatella's  time  still 
reflected  the  feelings  with  which  their  forefathers,  nearly 
three  centuries  before,  had  wondered  whan  tha  agents  of 
Henry  of  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  dug  op  and  carried 
sway  from  their  city  similar  artistic  treasures.  On  their 
return  to  Florence,  rich,  in  artistic  knowledge  and  treasuree, 
the  careen  commenced  in  which  Bmnetlesco  waa  destined 
to  hang  above  the  Florence  cathedral  the  dome  of  the 
PnnthiHHFj  and  Donatello  to  impart  to  the  mnttitiidinQM 


creations  of  his  chisel  Ike  truthfulness  and  grace  and  power 
for  which  he  waa  ao  largely  indebted  to  his  ancient  models. 
There  exist  40  works  of  Donatello  of  unquestioned  authen- 
ticity, and  31  respecting  which  controversies  have  arisen ; 
and  25,  recorded  by  his  contemporaries  bat  no  longer  found, 
must  be  added  to  the  number.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  many  of  thaae  works  are  life-size  or  colossal  statues,  or 
large  boa -relief*  crowded  with  figures,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  extent  of  his  labours,  prosecuted  untiringly 
daring  a  life  which  extended  to  eighty  years.  He  waa 
fortunate  in  the  precise  period  of  hit  labours.  During  the 
whole  of  the  previous  century  Florentine  art  had  concen- 
trated its  efforts  on  the  creation  of  its  grand  architectural 
monuments.  In  the  second  half  of  the  ISth  century 
sculpture  was  cultivated,  bat  chiefly  to  adorn  the  palaces 
and  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  rich.  Donatello,  placed 
between  the  two  periods,  could  devote  his  genius  to  the 
execution  of  the  great  plastic  works  required  for  the 

state.  Hence  the  statuee  of  the  church  of  St  Michele, 
those  on  Giotto's  belfry,  the  pulpit  of  St  Lorenzo,  those  in 
the  baptistry,  aa  well  aa  all  the  other  works  which  still 
remain  exactly  where  first  placed — unhappily  no  longer  the 
case  with  the  St  George — possess  an  exceptional  beauty  ; 
for  no  sculptor  ever  studied  mors  carefully  than  Donatellu 
the  exact  relation  of  a  work  to  its  local  destination.  The 
varied  and  characteristic  elements  of  Donatello'a  art,  what 
he  borrowed  from  the  antique,  what  peculiar  tricks  of 
drapery  he  took  from  his  immediate  predecessors,  how,  from 
his  first  habit  of  painting  his  figures  he  passed  into  a  phase 
of  purely  sculptured  effects,  how  he  was  influenced  by  his 
friend  Bmnelfesco  in  his  treatment  of  proportion  and 
perspective,  how  he  imparted  a  more  pictorial  character  by 
the  greater  flatness  of  the  figure*  to  his  bas-reliefs,  all  this 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of 
Benaistance  sculpture.  Besides  Florence  he  worked  also  at 
Borne,  Padua,  Venice,  Siena,  Modena,  Mantua,  and  Ferrara ; 
and  he  viaited  Borne  a  second  time.  In  Padua  he  produced,  in 
1 48j,  the  aqnaatriaa  «**tn«  nf  Qattajnelata  with  some  minor 
works,  and  as  almost  hia  latest  work  we  may  consider  the 
statue  of  St  Louis  of  France,  executed  for  St  Croce.  Tu 
English  students  of  art  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  learn  that, 
in  tha  opinion  of  Semper,  the  South  Kensington  museum 
possesses  seven  undoubted  specimens  of  Donatello,  besides 
one,  the  Magdalen  seated  on  clouds,  probably  by  a  scholar, 
and  a  virgin  and  child  of  doubtful  origin,  Donatello, 
though  best  known  as  a  sculptor,  waa  likewise  a  painter, — 
at  least  was  admitted  a*  such  into  the  academy  of  St  Lucca 
in  1413.  We  find  him  paid  for  architectural  drawingsand 
opinions  respecting  the  dome  of  the  Florence  cathedral  in 
1420,  and  be  wa*  sent  aa  military  engineer  to  the  siege  of 
Lucca  in  1430.  Hia  first  trade  of  goldsmith  was  paver 
abandoned.  Thus  varied  and  versatile,  we  cannot  bnt  form 
tha  highest  opinion  of  one  respecting  whom  Vasari  has  said 
that  he  threw  the  same  love  of  art  into  every  work  great 
or  small,  and  that  he  always  did  more  than  ha  promised. 
His  life-long  attachment  to  his  patron  Cosmo  wsa  only 
equalled  by  his  lavish  kindness  to  hia  friends;  for  we  read 
that  the  large  nun*  received  by  him  wen  kept  in  an  open 
box  in  his  workshop,  and  that  his  friends  when  wanting 
money  were  invited  and  expected  to  help  themselves,  no 
questions  being  asked  or  receipt!  given.  In  his  last  years 
he  was  provided  for  by  Piero,  the  son  of  Cosmo.  Ha 
died  at  Florence  in  1466.  Donatello'*  greatest  works,*  hia 
Baptist,  David,  Judith,  St  George,  and  Mark,  are  declared 
by  some  recent  critic*  not  to  rise  into  the  highest  sphere 
of  bus  Christian  art  The  sculptor,  we  are  told,  wanted 
the    deep    faith    of    Michelangelo.      Perhaps   the   best 

angelo  himself,  who,  when  gazing  with  generous  admiration 
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On  the  fit  Mark,  exclaimed,  "  So  nobloa  figure  Mold  indeed 
write  •  gospel." 

HON  ATI,  Qiovmin  BirriBTi,  professor  of  astronomy 
at  the  Royal  Institution  'of  Florence,  mi  bom  at  Fin, 
December  IS,  1626,  and  died  a*  Florence,  September  20, 
1873.  In  18152  he  became  an  assistant  at  tbe  Florentine 
observatory,  of  which  in  186*  he  *u  appointed  director. 
On  Jane  2,  1698,  he  discovered  the  comet  which  bean  hi* 
name  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  810).  Other  comet*  were  discovered 
by  him  on  Jane  3,  18B5,  November  10, 1867,  and  Jul;  23 
and  September  9, 1861.  He  made  numerous  spectroscopic 
observations  of  comet*  and  the  solar  disc,  and  in  1862 
published  diagram*  of  three  or  four  lines  in  the  spectra  of 
fifteen  stars.  The  new  observatory  on  the  hill  of  Arcetri, 
near  Florence,  w*s  erected  under  hi*  superintendence,  and 
wss  directed  by  him.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Donati  bad 
just  returned  from  Vienna,  where  h*  wsa  the  representative 
of  Italy  in  the  international  meteorological  congress. 

DONATISTS,  a  powerful  sect  which  formed  itself  in 
the  Christian  church  of  northern  Africa  in  the  beginning 
of  the  1th  century.1  In  it*  doctrine  it  sprang  from  the 
same  roots,  and  in  its  history  it  bad  in  many  things  the 
same  character,  as  the  earlier  Novatians,  The  predisposing 
causes  of  the  Donatist  solium  were  the  belief,  early  intro- 
duced into  the  African  church,  that  the  validity  of  all 
sacerdotal  acts  depended  upon  the  personal  character  of  the 
agent,  and  the  question,  arising  ont  of  that  belief,  a*  to  the 
eligibility  for  sacerdotal  office  of  the  tradUow,  or  those 
who  bad  delivered  up  their  copies  of  the  Scripture*  under 
the  compulsion  of  the  Diocletian  persecution;  the  exciting 
cause  was  the  election  of  a  anocesaor  to  MensnHas,  bishop 
of  Cartilage,  who  died  in  311.  Menemius  had.  held 
moderate  views  as  to  the  qwtatio  •nxata  of  the  treatment 
of  the  iradUoru,  and  accordingly  a  strong  fanatical  party 
had  formed  itself  in  Carthage  in  opposition  to  him,  headed 
by  a,  wealthy  and  therefore  influential  widow  named  Lucille, 
and  countenanced  by  Secnodus  of  Tigiaia,  primate  of 
Numidiu.  There  were  thus  two  pertiea  each  anxious  to 
secure  the  succession  to  the  vacant  see.  Tbe  friend*  of 
tbe  late  bishop  fixed  their  choice  on  Csxilian,  the  arch- 
deacon, and  (eenred  his  election  and  his  consecration  by 
Felix,  the  bishop  of  Aptungis,  before  the  other  party  ware 
ready  for  action.  It  had  been  customary,  though  probably 
it  was  not  essential,  tliat  the  Nnmidian  bishops  should  be 
present  at  the  election  and  consecration  of  the  bishop  of 
Carthago ;  Oatcilian's  party  had  not  waited  for  them, 
knowing  them  to  be  in  sympathy  with  their  opponents. 
Boon  after  Cjecilian's  consecration,  however,  Secundua  and 
•evenly  of  the  Numidian  bishopa  arrived  at  Carthage,  and 
etept  were  at  once  taken  to  displace  the  new  bishop.  A 
synod  wss  formed  before  which  Oswilian  wss  summoned ; 
hi*  consecration  was  declared  invalid,  on  the  ground  that 
Felix  had  been  a  traditor ;  and  finally,  having  refused  to 
obey  the  summons  to  appear,  he  was  excommunicated,  and 
Msjbrinus,  a  dependant  of  Lucilla'a,  consecrated  in  bis 
stead.  Thus  the  schism  became  overt,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  then  were  rival  bishop*  and  rival  churches  in  must  of 
the  cities  of  North  Africa,  a*  well  aa  in  Carthage. 

The  inevitable  appeal  to  the  civil  power  to  settle  the 
»  was  first  made  by  the  Donatists,  who  were  incited 


dispute  w 


sympathies  of  Constontine   were  with  the   other  party. 

1  TOm  wn  two  Denatatss  conflicted  with  the  Donatist  sect, 
DoBSta*   of   Oa*a   Nlgrm,    ud  Dceata*   straumsd  stagau,   who 

sacm-dsd  atajoifens  u  tha  Duu»H»t  bishop  of  Cartbaga.     The 
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They  accordingly  petitioned  the  emperor  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission  to  try  tbe  esse,  indicating  a  preference  fur  Gallic  . 
bishops,  among  whom  there  were  no  tradi  tors,  the  Diocletian 
persecution  not  having  extended  to  Gaul.  The  result  was 
that  a  commission  wt*  i**ued.  to  five  Gallic  bishops,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mil  hade^  bishop  of  Rome.  The  number 
of  referee*  was  afterwards  increased  to  twenty,  and  the 
case  wsa  tried  at  Boms  in  313.  Tea  bishop*  appeared  on 
each  aide,  the  leading  representative  of  the  Donatists  being 
Donai.ua  of  Case  Nigra.  The  decision  was  entirely  in 
favour  of  Oaxilian,  and  Donato*  was  found  guilty  of 
various  ecclesiastical  offences.  An  appeal  was  taken  and 
allowed  ;  hut  the  decision  of  the  synod  of  Aries  (314)  nut 
only  confirmed  the  position  of  Csscilkn,  but  greatly 
strengthened  it  by  passing  a  canon  that  ordination  was  not 
invalid  because  performed  by  a  traditor,  if  otherwise 
regular.  Felix  had  previously  been  declared  innocent  after 
an  examination  of  records  and  witnesses  at  Carthage.  A 
further  appeal  to  the  emperor  in  person  wal  heard  at  Milan 
in  316,  when  all  points  were  finally  derided  in  favour  of 
Csscilian.  A*  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  the  power 
of  the  stale  was  directed  to  the  suppression  of  the  dufeatud 
party.  Persistent  Donatists  were  no  longer  merely  heretics  ; 
they  were  rebels,  and  incurred  the  confiscation  uf  their 
"  urch  property  and  the  forfeiture  uf  their  civil  rights. 

The  attempt  to  destroy  by  force  a  fanatical  sect  had  iU 
usual  result  in  only  intensifying  its  fanaticism  snd  cuo- 
soltdating  its  sectarianism.  Hajoriniu,  the  Douatiat  bishup 
of  Carthage,  dying  in  318,  was  succeeded  by  Donatua,  sur- 
named  Magnus,  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  under 
whose  influence  the  schism  gained  froth  strength  from  tbe 
opposition  it  encountered.  Force  was  met  with  force  ;  the 
Circumcellionea,  bonds  uf  fugitive  slaves  and  vagrant 
(cirewn  allot)  peasants,  were  enlisted  as  the  chutapiou*  uf 
Donatism,  and  their  violence  reached  inch  a  height  m  to 
threaten  civil  war.  In  331  Constantino,  seeing  probably 
that  he  had  been  wrung  in  abandoning  bis  usual  policy  of 
toleration  in  this  case,  sought  to  retrace  bis  steps  by  grant- 
ing the  Donatists  liberty  to  act  according  to  their  con- 
sciences, and  declaring  that  the  points  iu  dispute  between 
them  and  the  orthodox  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
God.  This  wise  policy,  to  which  he  consistently  adhered 
to  the  close  of  his  reign,  was  not  followed  by  bis  son  and 
successor  in  the  Western  Empire,  Conalans,  who,  after 
repeated  attempts  to  win  over  the  sect  by  bribes,  resorted 
to  persecution.  The  renewed  excesses  of  the  Circum- 
celliouee,  among  whom  were  ranged  fugitive  slaves,  debtors, 
and  political  malcontents  of  all  lands,  had  given  to  the 
Donatist  schism  a  socialist  aspect ;  and  its  forcible  sup- 
pression may  therefore  have  seemed  to  Constans  even  more 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  empire  than  for  the 
vindication  of  orthodoxy.  The  power  which  they  had  been 
the  first  to  invoke  having  thus  declared  so  emphatically 
and  persistently  against  them,  the  Donatist*  were  led  to 
adopt  the  theory  known  in  more  recent  times  aa  that  of 
spiritual  independence,  which  Donatua  Magnus  formulated 
in  the  question,  "  What  has  the  emperor  to  do  with  the 
church  I"  {Quid  at  mptratori  aim  etxlaial)  Snch  a 
theory  naturally  aggravated  the  lawlessness  of  the  Circiun- 
cellion  adherent*  of  the  sect,  and  their  outrage*  wen  in 


n  made  the  justification  for  Ihe  most  rigorous  n 
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and  several  others  were  banished  from  their  see*. 

With  the  secession  of  Julian  (3G1)  an  entire  change 
took  place  in  the  treatment  of  the  Donatists.  Their 
churches  were  restored  and  their  bishops  reinstated,  with 
the  natural  result  of  greatly  increasing  both  the  numbers 
and  the  fr"  fit*^1"  of  the  sect.  A  return  to  tbe  earlier 
policy  of  repression  was  Oiade  under  Yolentimnn   I.  pud 
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Untun,  by  whom  the  Donetist  ofeeches  » 
and  til  assemblica  of  adherents  of  the 
It  wu  licit,  however,  until  the  o 
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century  that  the  net  began  to  decline,  owing  partly  to  the 
occurrence  of  a  division  within  it,  bat  atill  mora  to  the 


argument*,  used  against  it  by  the  greatest  theologian  of  the 
early  church.  The  division  arose  oat  of  a  quarrel  between 
Maximian,  ■  deacon  in  Carthage,  and  Primian,  the 
successor  of  Pamienian  in  the  (Donetist)  bishopric, 
Maximlan,  being  exoorornunicateid,  formed  •  party  which, 
ai  Neander  puto  it,  "  stood  in  precisely  the  same  relation 
to  the  bod;  of  the  DonatUte  aa  the  Donatists  themselves 
did  to  the  Catholio  church."  The  dispute  was  a  source  of 
weakness  in  itself,  and  still  more  by  the  unanswerable 
arguments  it  furnished  to  the  Catholic  party,  who  daring 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Honorim  made  repeated  and 
determined  efforts  to  uecura  the  extinction  of  the  noUem, 
In  405  en  imperial  edict  was  issued  commanding  the 
Donatiata,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  return  to  the 
Catholic  church  Meanwhile  the  more  appropriate  weapon 
of  argument  was  being  effectively  wielded  by  the  Catholio 
party,  uuuer  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  ablest  controver- 
sialists the  Christian  church  has  ever  known.  Augustine, 
bishop  of  Hippo,  after  several  years'  negotiation,  found  it 
possible  to  arrange  a  great  conference  between  the  Donatiata 
and  the  orthodox,  which  took  place  under  the  orders  of  the 
emperor  at  Carthage  in  411.  There  were  present  two 
hundred  and  eighty-six  Catholic  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  Donat.ist  bishops.  Before  entering  on  the 
proceedings  die  Catholics  pledged  themselves,  if  defeated, 
to  give  up  their  asee,  whilein  the  other  event  they  promised 


latter  proposal,  though  it  was  received  with  scorn  at  the 
time,  bad  perhaps  ultimately  as  mush  influence  as  tbe 
resistless  fogic  of  Augustine  in  breaking  the  strength  of  the 
schism.  Tbe  discussion,  which  lasted  for  three  days, 
Augustiiie  and  Auroliua  being  the  chief  speakers  on  the  one 
side,  and  Primian  and  Petilian  on  the  other,  turned 
exclusively  upon  the  two  questions  that  had  given  rise  to 
the  schism, — first,  the  question  of  fact,  whether  Felix  had 
been  a  traditor,  and  secondly,  the  question  of  doctrine, 
whether  n  church  by  tolerance  of  unworthy  members  within 
its  pale  lost  the  essential  attributea  of  purity  and  catholicity!. 
On  tbe  second  point,  to  which  alone  abiding  interest 
attaches  itself,  the  Catholic  view  was  stated  and  defended 
by  Augustine  with  a  force  of  argument,  an  aptness  of 
quotation  from  Scripture  (often,  however,  founded  on  mis- 
interpretation), and  a  beauty  of  language  that  all  bnt 
compel  assent  Nowhere  else  in  polemical  theology  are 
there  to  be  found  mora  valuable  statements  as  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  divine  and  tbe  human  elements  in  the 
communication  of  grace,  and  as  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  two  attributes  of  catholicity  and  purity  respectively 
attests  of  the  true  church.  It  is  to  be  observed, however, 
that  on  tbe  side  of  Augustine  as  well  aa  on  that  of  his 
opponents  there  is  the  inevitable  confusion  of  thought  that 
arises  from  failure  to  apprehend  the  distinction  between  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  church. 

The  decision  of  Marcellinus,  the  imperial  commissioner, 
was  In  favour  of  the  Catholic  party  on  both  questions,  and 
it  was  at  once  confirmed  on  an  appeal  to  the  emperor.  Aa 
in  the  case  of  the  similar  decision  almost  exactly  a  century 
earlier,  there  followed  the  severest  penal  measures  against 
ths  schismatics,  the  clergy  being  banished  and  the  laity 
■objected  to  heavy  fines.  The  extinction  of  tbe  schism, 
which  all  the  arguments  pf  Augustine  had  failed  to  effect, 
was  still  less  to  ba  brought  about  by  persecution.  The 
Donatiata  continued  to  maintain  an  independent  existence 
until  the  7th  century,  when  they  disappear  from  history, 


along  with  the  whole  Christian  church  of  North  Africa, 
before  tbe  invading  Br 


imanmarum  ta  ru.,  [unpniii  so.,  run,  1700),  uart  seieral 
of  ths  works  of  Anmstuw.  2.  Modern.— Walsh's  Sutmutf  dnir 
votltUlwHgn  Stiame  dtr  Xitunin,  Nsuder'i  Kirthtngnchidit* 
Hsgenhadi's  KirthtAgathieka,  Henort  EncydopidU,  Mt    "Dou- 


DONATUS,  JSuvs,  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  who 
taught  at  Boms  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  A.D.,  had 
the  honour  of  numbering  St  Jerome  among  his  pupils,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  professional  works,  We 
still  possess  hiii  Art  grammalka,  consisting  of  three  parte, 
De  fibril,  iyllabit,pidibutet  (mil,  DtaetoparHbta  oration!; 
and  De  barbaritmo,  toliciimo,  tcJtematibut,  et  trapii;  the 
larger  portion  of  his  commentary  on  Terence,  in  a  greatly 
interpolated  condition  ;  and  a  few  fragments  of  his  notes 
on  Virgil  preserved  and  severely  criticised  by  Serviua. 
The  first  of  these  works,  and  especially  the  section  De  acta 
partZui,  though  possessing  little  claim  to  originality,  and 
in  fact  evidently  based  on  the  same  authorities  which  were 
used  by  Charisma  and  Diomedes,  attained  such  popularity  aa 
a  school-book  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  writer's  name 
became  a  common  metonymy  for  a  rudimentary  treatise  of 
any  sort,  and  hade  fair  to  furnish  as  permanent  an  addition 
to  the  English  vocabulary  as  has  been  obtained  in  French 
from  the  name  of  Calepinus.  Avaricia,  for  example,  in  the 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  tells  how  he  "  drowe  among 
draperes  his  donst  to  learn ;"  and  bishop  Pecock  published 
about  1440  a  Dona!  into  Christian  Rdigion.  On  the 
introduction  of  printing  the  little  book  was  one  of  the  first 
rendered  accessible  by  the  new  process,  and  editions  were 
soon  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  the  bibliography  of 
Donatus  is  nearly  as  intricate  a  subject  as  that  of  the  Bible. 
Copies  still  exist,  though  in  a  mutilated  condition,  of 
impressions  produced  by  the  early  wooden-block  system, 
details  about  which  may  ha  found  in  SoUmenn'a  "  Aeltaata 
Oaschiehteder  Xylographie"  in  the  Historinht  TanJtenbudi 
for  1837.  Ths  Art  Grammatics  is  reprinted  by  Putsch  in 
Oram.  Latvia  Auetortt  Antigvi,  Hanover,  1605,  and  by 
Lindemann  in  Corpm  Grammaticorum  Zatinorum,  vol.  i.; 
and  the  Commmiaria  on  Ttrtnct,  first  published  at  Home 
in  1473,  may  be  found  in  Klotrs  edition  of  the  dramatitt, 
1833-40.  The  Commentary  as  Yirgii  discovered  by  J. 
Jovian  Pontanna,  and  published  by  Beipio  Capecius  at 
Naples  in  1635,  is  the  work  of  a  later  gr 
the  same  name,  Tiberius  Claudius  Donatus. 

Sea  leaflet,  History  ef  Soman  LtUratm,  voL  ii. ,  and  the  writers 
there  refenod  to. 

DONAUWOBTH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia-Nonbnrg,  25  miloa  N.  of  Augsburg,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  at*  the  confluence  of  the  Wtiraitx.  It 
is  of  some  importance  as  a  river  port,  and  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  agricultural  trade ;  but  its  main  interest  it 
historical.  Having  grown  np  in  the  course  of  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries  under  the*  protection  of  the  castle  of 
Mangoldstein,  it  became  in  the  13th  the  seat  of  the  duke 
of  Upper  Bavaria,  who,  however,  soon  withdrew  to  Munich 
to  escape  if  possible  from  the  monsi  of  his  wife  Maria  of 
Brabant,  whom  he  had  there  beheaded  on  an  unfounded 
suspicion  of  infidelity;  The  town  received  tho  freedom  of 
the  empire  in  1 308,  and  maintained  its  position  in  spite  of 
the  encroachments  of  Bavaria  till  1607,  when  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  with  the  abbot  of  the 
Holy  Cross  called  forth  an  imperial  law  authorising  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  to  inflict  chastisement  for  the  offence.  In 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  which  soon  after  broke  out,  it  was 
stormed  by  Guatavua  Adolphus  in  1632,  and  captured  by 
King  Ferdinand  in  1634.  In  the  vicinity  the  Bavarians 
and   French  vara  defeated  by  Marlborough  and  Prince 
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Limit  erf  Baden  in  1701.  The  imperial  freedom  restored 
to  the  town  by  Joseph  L  in  1706  was  again  lent  bj  re- 
heorporation  with  Bavaria  in  1714.  Ths  abbey  of  ths 
Holy  Oroaa  is  itill  standing,  and  the  neighbouring  chapel 
■Ull  preeervee  tna  sarcophagus  of  ths  unfortunate  duch*** 
Maria. 

DOHCASTEB,  the   Danvm  of  Antoninus  and  Dona 
Outer  of  the  Saxons,  a  muni- 


cipal borough  and  market-town 
of  England,  in  the  west   rid- 


ing of  Yorkshire,  33  miles  & 

of   York    and   156  mils.  N.  \ 

of  London  by  railway,  in  the  , 


\\ 


Ana*  of  Dsaaaatan 


some  write,  YY*tling  street, 
situated  on  tie.  right  bank  of 
the  Don,  over  which  and  an 
■rm  of  it  called  the  Chaewold 
it  ha*  two  bridges.  The  pariah 
church  of  St  George,  occu- 
pying the  rite  of  an  older  structure  of  the  sama  name 
destroyed  by  fire  in  186!,  was  finiihed  in  1868  at  a  coat 
0*449,1)8:  im  tower  i»  172  feet  high.  Among  the  other 
public  buildings  are  Christ  Church  end  St  James's,  the 
wa  1 1  si  in  i  hull  ef>.  roar  ket-li  all,  guildhall,  theatre,  grammar- 
aahoolj  infirmary,  and  jail.  The  commerce  of  Donc*ater 
it  miinlj  agricultural,  and  the  com  market  is  of  oonsider- 
rabte  importance.  The  manufactures  are  iron  and  brass 
ware,  sacking  and  linen,  spun  flax,  ropes,  and  agricultural 
a— i  Tiiinas  .  About  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  town  is 
the  not  ooane,  which  ia  nearly  circular,  and  has  a  cireum- 
fenooe  of  1  mile  7  furlongs  end  70  yarda ;  the  principal 
now  held  annually  commence  on  the  Tuesday  after  the 
10th  of  September.  The  grand  stand,  urectedin  1777,  has 
bean  frequently  altered  and  improved,  but  baa  lost  milch 
of  ins  importance  by  the  erection  of  minor  stand*  Bacon 
haVe  long  been  held  at  Doncaater,  and  there  was  a,  stand 
on  the  oonras  before  the  year  1816.  The  St  Leger  race 
takes  its  name  from  Lieut, -Gen.  St  Leger,  who  originated 
it  in  1776 ;  but  it  «u  not  so-  named  till  1778.  Doa- 
caater received  its  first  charter  from  Richard  L  In 
1399,  after  landing  at  Kaveurpur,  Bolihgbroke,  anbae- 
qnently  Henry  IT.,  lodged  for  ■  time  in  the  town.  In 
1871  the  population  Of  the  municipal  borough  was  18,768. 
The  area  Is  1691  sores. 

DONEGAL,  a  maritime  ootinty  IQ  the  extren.3  north- 
west of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  E.  by  Lough 
Foyle,  and  the  oountiea  of  Londonderry  and  Tyrone,  and 
on  the  S.  by  Donegal  Bay  and  the  counties  of  Fermanagh 
and  Leitrim.  It  covers  an  area  of  16701  square  mile*,  or 
1,197,164  acres,  of  which  23,880  are  on1 

Coast — The  oonnty  poeseeses  a  large 
'  ■*-—a  by  numerous  inlet*.    Ballyah 


a  bar  at  its  mouth, 
aohave  Donegal  and  Inver  harbour*  farther  wast  Killibega 
hfrboor  ia  well  sheltered,  and  capable  of  receiring  large 
vessels.  On  the  western  coast  are  Brnoklea  or  M'Swiney1* 
Bay,  and  Taelin  harbour,  suitable  for  small  Teasel*;  and 
ou  the  north  ia  Bheepbavon,  witlim  which  ia  Dnnfanaghy 
Bay,  where  the  largest  ship*  may  lie  in  safety,  as  they  mar 
also  in  Mnlroy  B*y  and  Lough  Bwilly  farther  east  Lough 
Foyle,  which  diridas  Donegal  from  Londonderry,  isanoble 
sheet  of  water,  bat  is  shallow  and  dry  at  ebb  tide,  contracted 
at  it*  entrance,  and  encumbered  with  ahoala,  A  few  mile* 
from  Halin  Head,  the  moot  northerly  portion  of  the  main- 
land of  Ireland,  the  varied  and  extensive  Lough  Swillv 
rune  far  into  the  interior.  From  the**  two  lough*  much 
hud  ha*  been  reclaimed.     Numerous  islands  and  rock* 


stud  the  coast  The  largest  island  is  North  Aran,  about 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  lofty  hill  in  its  centre, 
and  *  gradual  rlacliiity  down  to  the  sea.  On  the  northern 
coast  are  Tory  Inland,  on  which  is  ons  of  those  singular 
round  towers  marking  the  holy  place*  of  ancient  tune*,  and, 
further  east,  Innistrahul  the  ultima  'ITtnh  of  Ireland*.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  obtain  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
ftardng,  kelp-bnrning,  and  rode  husbandry,  but  are  often 


Mountain*. — Mountains  and  irregular  group*  of  high' 
lands  occupy  the  whole  interior  of  the  county,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  ia  bog  and  moor  land.  Arrigel  mountain 
attain*  an  elevation  of  3462  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  command*  from  its  summit  a  fine  view  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  country.  Bluaatack  (2313  feet),  Muckiah 
mountain  (2190  feet)  in  Kilmxcreaan  barony,  and  Slieve 
Snagbt  (2019)  ia  Innithowen  are,  next  to  An-igjd,  the 
highest  mountain*.  The  extern  and  southern  portion*  of 
the  county  are  comparatively  level,  and  contain  the  moat 
fertile  land.  Occasionally  the  scenery  attain*  a  character 
of  savage  and  romantic  grandeur  in  the  highland  districts 
and  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  much  beauty  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county ;  but  a  considerable  portion-  of  the 
surface  ia  occupied  by  .bogs,  and  entirely  destitute  of  timber. 

Otology, — The  main  body  of  the  county  roam  npon  mica 
slate,  which  forma  the  eastern  district*  and  most  of  the 
barony  of  Bannagh.'  From  Sheephaven  to  Lochmtmore 
and  the  northwestern  coast,  granite  f  ormfc  the  surface  roc*-, 
and  quart*  ia  vary  abundant,  often  forming  mountain*  of 
considerable  elevation.  Carboniferous  or  mountain  lime- 
stone ocean  round  Donegal  Bay.  The  geological  aspect 
of  the  county  affords  many  indication*  of  internal  wealth; 
but  vary  few  attempts  have  been  mad*  to  isccrtain  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  district  The  mineral*  hitherto  dis- 
covered ara  lead  and  iron.  Steatite  i*  worked  to  earn*  extant 
at  Gorton.  Manganese,  copper  pyrites,  and  clay  for  potteries 
and  brick-making  are  alio  found.  Siliceous  sand,  raised 
In  Muckiah  Mountain,  oral  formerly  conveyed  in  large 
quantities  to  Belfast  and  Scotland  for  the  manufacture  of 
glass  Indications  of  coal  have  been  observed  near  Lough 
Swilly,  and  at  Inver  on  the  southern  coast ;  and  marble  of 

streams  the  pearl-mussel  (Unio  aaryartitfera)  is  y^'mo 
found.  There  are  several  mineral  springs,  the  chief  of 
which  ia  the  snlphureo-charybeate  water  at  Killymerd  near 
the  town  of  Donegal 

rrMwn.— With  the  exception  of  the  tidal  river  Foyle, 
which  forma  the  boundary  between  this  county  and  Tyrone 
and  Londonderry,  the  riven,  though  numerous,  are  of 
inferior  sis*.  The  branch™  of  the  Foyle  which  raw  in 
Donegal  are  the  Derg,  naming  from  Lough  Derg,  and  the 
Finn;  rising  in  the  beautiful  little  Urn  of  the  earn* 

the  beat  cultivated  land  in  the  county.  The  Foyle, 
augmented  by  their  contribution*,  and  by  those  of  several 
other  branch**;  from  Tyrone  and  .Londonderry,  proceed* 
northward*,  discharging  it*  water*  Into  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lough  Foyle,  at  the  city  of  Londonderry.  It 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  large  burden  to  this  place,  and 
thence  by  lighten  of  fifty  ton*  as  far  as  Lifford.  Boat*  of 
fourteen  ton*  can  proceed  np  the  Finn  river  a*  rax  a* 
Caetlenun.  The  fine  river  Erne  flow*  from  Lough  Erne 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  the  oonnty  into  the 
southern  extremity  of  Donegal  Bay.  Its  navigation  it 
'  *  by  a  fall  of  12  feet,  generally  called  the  Salmon 


prevented 
Leap,  in  tl 


Fermanagh.     The  Qnibarra,  the  Awan  F.*,  and  the  £**k 
are  the  only  other  streams  of  any  note. 

'  lis*,  or  rather  tarns,  are  vary  numerous  in  Donegal. 
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it  remarkable,  and  also  the  largsSt,  is  Lough  Derg, 
comprising  within  its  waters  several  small  islets,  on  one  of 
which.  Station  Island,  is  the  cave  named  Saint  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  a  celebrated  place  of  resort  for  pilgrims  and 
devotees.  The  circumference  of  the  lain  is  about  nine 
miles,  and  the  extent  of  the  island  to  which  the  pilgrims 
ere  ferried  over  is  less  than  one  acre.  The  landscape  aronnd 
Lough  Derg  is  desolate  and  sombre  in  the  extreme,  barren 
moors  and  heathy  hills  surrounding  it  on  all  sides. 

Agriculture.  — The  modes  of  agriculture  present  little  that 
is  peculiar  to  the  county,  and  the  spade  still  euppliee  the 
place  of  the  plough  where  the  rocky  nature  of  the  surface 
prevents  the  application  of  the  latter  implement  The  soil 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  county,  ia,  the  granite, 
quarts,  and  mica  slate  districts,  is  thin  and  cold,  while  that 
on  the  Carboniferous  limestone  is  warm  and  friable.  Owing 
to  the  boggy  nature  of  the  soil,  agriculture  has  not  made 
mach  progress,  although  in  certain  district!,  (Gweedore, 
for  instance)  much  land  has  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, through  the  enterprise  of  the  proprietors.  In  1871 
about  434,  per  cent  of  the  land  was  returned  aa  bog  and 
watte,  about  36  per  cent  under  pasture,  and  21  per 
cent  under  tillage.  Aa  an  indication  of  the  stationary 
condition  of  the  husbandry  of  Donegal,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  number  of  acres  returned  aa  under  crop*  in  1853 
was  380,097,  while  in  1876  it  was  336,010. 

The  following  statistics  will  snow  the  detaOa  of  the 
agricultural  acreage  and  the  numbere  of  lire  stock  in  recent 
year*:— 

1878 B6.S47     11,498     48,801     17,111     17,917       232.7111 

187* 01,122    15,887    47,104    17.A8    61,817       SW.OIS 

1871 lBl.Sil        182,808       23,788       SO, M0       808,780 

1R7« 187,1117        171,804       31,148       8S.42S       887,141 

Wheat  and  barley  are  quite  an  inconsiderable  crop,  and 
inthiia*  well  aa  in  other  respects  Donegal  is  much  behind 
the  rest  of  Ulater  in  the  extent  of  ita  crops.  It  bears,  how- 
ever, a  mora  favourable  comparison  as  regards  ita  live  stock, 
possessing,  as  it  does,  the  largest  nnmber  of  cattle  and  sheep 
of  any  county  in  the  province,  and  after  Cavan  the  largest 
number  of  poultry. 

Aa  regards  the  division  of  the  land,  according  to  the 
Return  of  1876,  the  county  was  held  in  1871  by  3171  sepa- 
rate owners,  whose  holdings  amounted  in  the  sggregiite  to 
1,173,086  acres,  valued  at  £3*0,632.  There  worell71pro- 
prietor*  of  lesai  than  1  acre  of  ground,  forming  a  proportion  of 
64  per  oent  of  the  total  proprietor*, — that  of  all  Ulster  being 
48  par  cent  The  average  sin  of  toe  liftMinp  n,  039 
acne,  and  the  value  per  acre,  Be.  Sd.,  while  the  averagea  for 
Ulster  were  respectively  339;  acres  and  15s.  8Jd.  Sixteen 
proprietors  owned  more  than  10,000  acre*  each,  and  to- 
gether an  aggregate  equal  to  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
whole  land.  They  were  the  following; — Marquis  of 
Conyngham,  132,300  acres;  Earl  of  Leitrim,  64,303;  H. 
G.  Hurray  Stewart,  00,818  ;  W.  H.  M.  BtyU  (Olenmora), 
39,064;  A,  J.  R.  Stewart  (Cestleraore),  39,306;  John 
Leslie,  38,827';  George  Harvey,  26,693 ;  Lard  G.  A.  BUI, 
24,189;  Maseru  Husgreve,  23,673 ;  Sir  Samuel  H.  Hayes, 
Bart,,  32,836;  Thomas  Connolly,  23,736;  OimrA  Tempo- 
Talilia  Commotion,  31,489  j  Wybrants  Olphert  (Bally- 
eonnel),  18.133;  J.  G.  Adair  (Glenveegh),  16,308;  Duke 
of  Abereorn,  16,943  ;  T.  Y.  Brooke  (Lough  Eek),  16,134. 
Mamtfachmt. — In  Donegal,  as  m  other  counties  of 
Ulster,  the  linen  manufacture  affords  employment  .to  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  at  Raphoe,  while  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  stockings  and  worked  muslin  is 
earned  on  pretty  extensively.  The  trade  in  these  manufac- 
ture* end  m  the  domestic  produce  of  the  county  finds  it* 


principal  outlets  through  the  port  of  Deny  sad  the  inland 
town  of  Strabane,  county  Tyrone. 

Fiahtritt. — The  deep  asa  flaherie*  are  important  They 
comprise  the  three  district*  of  KiUvbegs,  Dnnfanaghy,  and 
Carndonsgh — the  last-named  including  a  small  part  of  the 
Deny  coast  —  and  extend  to  390  miles  of  maritime 
boundary.  In  1876  there  were  777  boats  registered  in  the 
fisheries,  manned  by  3063  men  and  boys.  The  salmon 
fishery  is  also  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
principal  seats  of  the  trade  being  at  Ballyshannon  and 
Letterkenny. 

Admixitlration,  $c — The  county  is  divided  into  the  six 
baronies  of  InnUhowen,  Kilmacrenaii,  Boylagh,  Baphoe, 
Bannagh,  and  Tyrhugh,  and  into  61  parishes.  It  contains 
seven  poor  law  unions,  and  ecclesiastically  it  belongs  for 
the  most  part  to  the  diocese  of  Baphoe.  It  is  included  in  . 
the  military  district  of  Belfast,  ana  the  assises  are  held  at 
LiSord  on  the  borders  of  Tyrone.  The  population  hs* 
decreased  within  the  last  20  yean  at  a  greater  ratio  tlian 
the  rest  of  Ulster,  and  emigration  has  drawn  off  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  people  than  in  other  parts  of  the  province. 
For  the  24  yean  ending  In  1870  the  rate  of  emigration  has 
avenged  3908  per  annum.  By  the  census  of  1861  Donegal 
contained  260,108  persons,  in  1861,  337.390,  snd  in  1871, 
318,334,of  whom  106,080  were  males  audi  1 3,254  females— 
thus  showing  a  decrease  within  these  30  yean  of  141  par 
cent     In  1876  the  population  was  estimated  at  308,607. 

After  Cavan,  Donegal  is  the  most  Catholio  county  in 
Ulster.  In  1871,  76  per  oent  of  the  inhabitants  belonged 
to  that  persuasion,  while  12J  per  cent  were  Episcopalians 
and  lOj  per  cent  Presbyterians.  Education  in  the  same 
year  was  conducted  in  7  superior  and  407  primary  school*. 
There  wars,  however,  93,386  persons  above  five  years  of 
aga  who  were  returned  a*  illiterate,  and  18,639  who  could 
ipeek  Krae  only.     The  Donegal  dialect  ia  laid  to  be  the 


the  Irish  parliament,— two  for  the  oonnty  at  large,  and  two 
for  each  of  the  insignificant  boroughs  of  Ballvshannon, 
Donegal,  Killybegs,  Lifford,  and  Johnstown.  Since  the 
union  with  Great  Britain,  it  ha*  been  represented  in  the 
imperial  parliament  by  two  county  member*  only. 

row**.— The  town*  are  small  in  extent  and  importance. 
Lifford,  the  oonnty  town  (population  660),  and  formerly  a 


parliamentary  borough,  is  practically  a  suburb  of  Strabe 
m  the  neighbouring  county  of  Tyrone.  BaUyahani 
(population  3968)  is  the  most  populous  and  import 
town  in  the  county.  It  stands' on  both  eidos  of  {be  river 
Erne,  bnt  doe*  not  derive  much  advantage  from  it*  favour- 
able situation  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  river,  usually 
called  the  Salmon  Leap,  above  the  town,  and  the  bar  at 
the  month  of  the  harbour.  Letterkenny  at  the  head  of 
Lough  Bwilly,  with  3116  inhabitant*,  is,  next  to  Bally- 
•hannoD,  the  largest  town  In  the  county.  Donegal  (popu- 
lation 1433),  i*  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  in 
the  midst  of  scenery  of  great  natural  beauty,  with  a  mineral 
•pain  the  ntoghbourhood,  and  sea-bathing  close  to  the  town. 
BUmf.— The  sveatepsrt  of  Donegal  was  indent!  v  *aHeiTb. 
•onafU,  or  the  eoantry  of  Oonsll ;  snd  tt  was  someone*  eaDed 
O'DouneJl't  ixmnuy,  after  the  haul  cnlofUins  nf  the  district,  Th» 
other  ehWralns  of  noM  wm  the  O'Doaberrra,  ManTl  ansa  Sis 
OTSovl*.  <y<Wlagn«a,  O-QormW  OTfc*tS^"^reEn«i 
is  coanseted  with  some  of  the  earliest  events  recorded  in  Iran 
birtorv  or  tradition.  The  chief  osatle  of  the  O'Donaells,  whs  bt- 
ouno  princes  of  lyrooanall  In  the  12th  centnrv,  ra  at  DmertJ, 
sni,tas  abut  of  then-  rnaupoation  the  rook  at  Doune  m  XJSsT 
creun.  The  oslsbntad  Bed  Hugh  O'DcunelL  one  of  the  Boat 
dI.tuuraiihedfJdift«nsoftf^r»o^m1^unntii^withtliel>rlof 
lyrone,  became  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  Government  of 
nisabeth;  bat  bring  ultuaatelv  defeated,  he  saDsd  to  bawa 
oft  be*  reccoorm,  was  there  selsad  with  fever,  and  (bedel 
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"»  extinct,  became  afterwards  dieeffsc  t  ed  to  the  Ooncmmt  and 
ted to  Rome,  when  ha  died  i*  sidle,  his  estates  having  been  pre- 
rioaely  oonnseatad  by  James  I.  In  180*,  Sir  Cehir  0'D.,iihertT, 
lord  of  Inr.iAn.r03,  deceived  to  hops  of  aid  fron  Spain,  nuad  u 
infunetitm  against  the  English  Oovsrnment  In  Ulster.  H*  bunt 
UaJtmhtty  end  nadnnuaai  hia  ground  tar  i  abort  period;  bnt 


„ _  _irt  period ;  but 

tha  Lotd-Dajaity  Chichester  hiring  offered  ■  reward  far  hia  head, 
a*  retired  to  the  Tilda  of  Kilmecnau,  end  ni  abut  by  ■  Scotch 
aettler  in  Ma  encampment  on  the  rock  of  Donne.     Hie  srtensive 


—  "fl  nunnn  ann  gumna  n  vnsnensr,  ma  anseoior 
ef  the  tail*  end  uismnises  of  Donegal!.  Shortly  afterwirds,  the 
eshsnzstioa  of  Ulatar  with  English  end  Scotch  undertaker,  and 
settlers,  in  pnmunce  of  the  scheme  of  Jemee  I.,  wu  bstUIIt 
•anied  oaL  andtbe  baronies  of  Boylagh  ud  Bannagh  wan  allotted 
to  John  IfnrraT ;  Sir  James  Cunningham,  Sir  John  Stout,  and 
ethera,  rewired  the  district  of  Portloagh ;  the  London  Qrocen' 
Company  obtained  UutT  in  [nnishowen  ;  Sir  Soger  Bingley,  Sir 
John  KvigemilL  and  other  English  eettlen  the  diitrict  round 
LuTord ;  Sir  William  Btowart,  Sir  John  KingemM,  Sir  Oeorge 
Uuburle,  Captain  Hart  Sir  U.  U -Swine,  Tnrfogh  Boe  O'Boyle, 
IbcSwine  Bannagh,  ItacSwin  Funst,  ud  other  servitors  and 
satire*  tb*  district  of  Kilmacrenan.     Bines  the  period  of  the  aettle- 


.  diatrlet  wu  formed  into  the  count*  of  Donegal  in  the  reign 

ef  Queen  Elizabeth,  In  1SS5,  by  the  Lord-Deputy  Sir  John  Psrrott, 

JaHt*4tim,— The  moat  noteworthy  architectural  remains  of 
antiquity  In  the  conntj  are  to  be  found  »t  the  head  of  Loach  Bwilly, 
■bare,  eitnated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  S03  feet  high,  acme  remeik- 
ahb  roonunseiiat  oT  *  fortress  or  palace  of  tb*  Northern  Irish  Unas, 
These  an  known  u  the  Orianau  of  Aileaeh,  and  aridestrr  data 
bean  a.  period  prior  to  the  l'ilh  century.  On  Tory  ialand  than  ia 
•Hot  the  beet  spam * ' 


t  nor*  tint 
the  country 

Donegal  Castle, 


at  specimens  of  ■  round  tower  and 

liunieroai  ruin*  of  ancient  castles  along  the 
(sack  attention  wu  formerly  paid  to_  the  Safe 


.  formerly  paid 

s  principal  ere — Kilbnrron  Cutis, 

I'Cleiyi,  neu  Ballyahui 


stronghold  of  the  f/__,_  _   „ 

built  by  (he  O'lJonnnlls,  anciently  their  < 
due  ruin  atanding  close  to  the  water's  edge  ;  Bort  Castle,  built  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  HIT.  on  the  ahoroa  of  Lough  Swilly  by  Bir 
OaMr  O'Pogbnty,  to  whom  la  also  ittribatad  the  erection  of  Ones 
Caatla,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  dan  so  Lough  Foyla. 

Hear  the  Castle  of  Doe,  or  H'Swinsy'a  Castle,  at  Horn  Head,  ia  a 
natural  perforation  in  the  roof  of  a  care,  called  liSwinsv's  Onn, 
formed  by  the  workings  of  the  ocean  into  the  cwerfanngfiur  cliff 
Whan  the  srind  blows  due  north,  and  the  tide  is  it  half  flood,  the  gun 
Is  Bean  to  spout  np  jets  of  water  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  attended  with 
•ifiiuairma  heard  MOnionally  in  favourable  weather  at  an  immenM 
distance.  Qolmon  Fort,  on  the  coast  of  Lough  Swilly,  supposed 
to  hare  been  erected  by  the  O'Doghertys,  having  dome  into  the 
[Mission  of  the  crown,  wu  granted  In  1  SOU  to  the  oorporetion.  of 
London.  It  wu  aftenrardl  enlarged  or  rebuilt,  and  acted  a  pro. 
mints  t  pert  in  the  celebrated  aiege  of  Deny. 

Traces  oF  religion*  houses,  some  existing  only  in  traditionary  or 
dsenmanUncorda.  an  also  nuneroua  jahro*  Abbey,  on  a  email 
etnas  near  Ballyabannon,  wuof  greet  extent  The  mini  of  that 
of  Donegal,  founded  in  1474,  alas  afford  proofs  of  ita  indent 
grandenr.  It  was  tliwfl  that  tie  celebrated  collection  cr  ucisnt 
Irish  uniLs  wan  written,  known  by  th*  nam*  of  the  AnmLt  of  tb* 
F.OT  jaaattrs,  and  sometimes  oiled  the  inula  of  Donegal,  com- 
piled In  thi  year  1883,  by  aOohaal  O'Clery  and  bis  ooadjotora. 

DONQOLA,  or  DonxOLA,  a  town  of  Erypt,  in  the 
district  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  of  HnEaa,  situated 
est  the  left  bunk  of  the  Nils,  shout  10  rtiilo*  abore  the  Third 
Cataract  It  it  frequently  styled  Dongola  Hakarah,  or 
Hew  Dougo!*,  to  tliatiiLjaith  it  from  Dongola  Aguse,  or 
Old  Dongola,  a  now  decadent  village  70  mile*  further  np 
tht  river,  which  wu  formerly  a  flourishing  fortified  town, 
but  fell  into  mine  after  the  devastation  of  the  Mamelukes. 
Eur  Dongola,  or  Cattle  Dongoln,  and  Ef  Onion,  or  The 
Barrack),  are  also  names  in  nee.  The  town  grew  np  round 
the  military  and  administrative  buildings  established  about 


repniation  a  pom  ouuu. 

bONEitriTI,  QaTUjro  (1798-1 8*8).  There  i*  a  strange 
puilleliam  observable  in  the  Uvea  of  the  three  moat  oeae- 
bnttsd  Italian  composers  ef  the  preaant  oantnry.     Bouini, 


Bellini,  and  Donizetti  hod  no  sooner  established  their 
reputations  on  the  Italian  stage  than  they  left  their  own 
eoBntry  for  Paiia,  at  that  time  the  centra  of  the  musical 
world.  All  three  tattled  in  France,  and  all  three  were 
anxious  to  adapt  the  style  of  their  music  to  the  taste 
and  artiitio  tradition*  of  their  adopted  country.  The 
difference  which  exists  between  Rossini's  Till  and  hia 
jSrajunnsi'dt  may,  although  in  a  leu  striking  degree, 
be  noticed  between  Donizetti's  Fill/  da  Hfgiment  and  one 
of  his  earlier  Italian  opens.  But  here  the  parallel  ends. 
As  regards  artiitio  genius  Donisetti  can  by  no  means  be 
compared  with  his  ulnttrioaa  countrymen.  He  has  little 
of  Bellini's  melancholy  sweetness,  leu  of  Boaafal  a  sparkle, 
and  is  all  but  devoid  of  spontaneous  dramatic  impulse 
For  these  shortcoming*  he  atones  by  a  considerable  though 
by  no  mean*  exttaordtoary  store  of  fluent  melody,  and  by 
his  rare  skill  in  writing  for  the  voice.  The  duet  in  the 
but  set  of  the  Favorita  and  the  celebrated  enttmbls  in 
Lucia  following  upon  the  signing  of  the  contract,  are 
muterpiecu  of  concerted  music  in  the  Italian  style.  Tltese 
ad  rentage*,  together  with  considerable  power  of  humorous 
delineation,  at  evinced  in  Dm  Paipialt  and  L'Elitir 
i? Amors,  must  account  for  the  unimpaired  vitality  of  many 
of  his  works  on  the  stage. 

The  life  of  Donisetti  may  be  told  in  few  words.  He 
wu  born  st  Bergamo  in  1798,  the  son  of  a  Government 
official  of  limited  moans.  Originally  destined  for  the  bar, 
he  showed  at  an  early  age  a  strong  taste  for  art.  At  first, 
strangely  enough,  he  mistook  architecture  for  his  vocation, 
and  only  after  en  nniuccenful  trial  in  that  direction  did  he 
discover  hit  real  talent.  He  entered  the  coneervatoire  of 
his  native  city,  where  he  studied  under  Simon  Uayr,  the 
fertile  operatic  compoaer.  His  second  matter  wu  Hattei, 
the  hetdmuter  of  the  celebrated  music  school  of  Bologna, 
where  Donizetti  resided  for  three  years.  After  hit  return 
to  Bergamo  the  young  composer  determined  to  devote  him- 
self to  dramatic  musin,  but  his  father  insisted  upon  his 
giving  lessons  with  •  view  to  immediate  gain.  The 
disputes  arising  from  this  cause  ultimately  led  to  Donizetti's 
enlisting  in  the  army.  But  this  desperate  step  proved 
beneficial  against  all  expectation.  The  regiment  wu 
quartered  at  Venice,  and  here  the  young  composers  first 
dramatic  attempt,  an  opera  celled  Eurico  OaUt  di 
Borgogm,  saw  the  light  in  1818.  The  socceu  of  thi* 
work,  and  of  a  second  opera  brought  out  in  the  following 
year,  established  Donizetti's  reputation.  He  obtained  his 
discharge  from  the  army,  and  henceforth  hia  operas  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  and  uninterrupted  succession,  st  the 
rate  of  three  or  four  a  year.  Although  he  had  to  contend 
successively  with  two  such  dangerous  rivals  u  Rossini  and 
Bellini,  he  succeeded  in  taking  firm  hold  of  the  public, 
and  the  brilliant  recaption  accorded  to  hit  Anna  Bolata 
at  Milan  carried  hit  name  beyond  the  limits  of  bis  own 
country.  In  1835  Donizetti  went  for  the  first  time  to 
Paris,  where,  however,  his  Marino  Faliero  failed  to  hold  ita 
own  against  Bellini's  PuriUau,  then  recently,  produced  at 
the  Tholtre  Italian,  The  disappointed  compoaer  went  to 
Naples,  where  the  enormous  success  of  his  Lucia  di 
Lammemtoor  consoled  him  for  his  failure  in  Paris.  For 
Naplu  he  wrote  a  number  of  works,  none  of  which  is  worth 
notice.  In  1840  tbo  censorship  reFnsad  to  pauhiaPoftWo, 
an  Italian  version  of  Corueilla's  Ftlyuett,  in  consequ  ence 
of  which  the  disgusted  composer  once  more  left  his  country 
for  Paris.  Here  ha  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique  his 
most  popular  opera,  La  Fill*  da  Kcgiwut,  but  again  with 
little  suotejaa.  It  was  not  till  after  the  work  had  made  the 
round  of  the  theatree  of  Germany  and  Italy  that  the 
Parisian*  reconsidered  their  unfavourable  verdict.  A 
serious  opera,  Ltt  Martfri,  produced  about  the  same  time 
with  the  Laugkttr  of  On  Regiment,  wu  squally  uueuoc*S» 
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ful,  and  it  was  ramrod  to  La-  Fauiriia,  generally 
considered  as  Doniiotti's  masterpiece,  'to  break  the  evil 
■pel].  His  next  important  work,  Linda  di  Clanwtuiix,  ni 
written  for  Yienns,  where  it  wu  received  most  favourably 
in  1842,  and  the  tame  success  accompanied  the  production 
of  Don  Fafpudt  after  Donisetti's  return  to  Faria  in  18*3. 
Soon  after  this  event  the  tint  signs  of  a  fatal  disease, 
caused  to  a  great  extent  by  overwork,  began  to  ehow  them- 
selves, like  utter  failure  of  Don  Sebattiaii,  a  large  opera 
produced  soou  after  O™  PaxputU,  is  Mid  to  have  hastened 
the  catastrophe.  A  paralytic  stroke  in  1844  deprived 
Donixetti  of  hi*  reason ;  for  foot  years  be  lingered  on  in  ja 
state  of  mental  and  physical  prostration.  A  visit  to  his 
country  was  proposed  as  a  last  resource,  bat  ho  reached 
bis  native  place  only  to  die  there  on  April  1st,  1843.  The 
■am  total  of  his  opens  amounts  to  64,  the  more  important 
of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  eentee  of  this 
notice.  The  large  -number  of  Deoisettt'i  works  at  the 
same  time  accounts  for  many  of  their  chief  defects.  His 
rapidity  of  working  made  all  revision  impossible.  It  is 
■aid  that  be  once  wrote  the  instrumentation  of  a  whole 
opera  within  thirty  hours,  a  time  hardly  sufllerent,  one 
would  think,  to  put  the  notes  on  paper.  And  yet  it  may 
be  donbted  whether  more  elaboration  would  hare  essentially 
improved  his  work  ;  for  the  last  act  of  the  Favarita, 
infinitely  superior  to  the  preceding  ones,  is  also  said  to 
have  been  the  product  of  a  single  night. 

DONNE,  Jobs'  (1673-1631),  poet  and  divine  of  the 
reign  of  James  L,  wss  born  in  London  in  1673  of  Catholic 
parents.  His  father  was  a  weslthy  and  influential  merchant, 

with  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Heywood  the  epigrammatist 
Brought  up  nndar  a  tutor  at  home  until  his  tenth  year,  be 

Sroceeded  to  Oxford,  and  was  entered  at  Hart  Hall  about 
683.  At  the  university  his  learning  was  extraordinary, 
and  he  was  compared,  for  juvenile  erudition,  with  Pico 
delta  Mirandole.  In  1687  he  was  removed  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  hut  ha  took  no  degree  then  or  at 
Oxford,  his  scruples  ss  a  Catholic  standing  in  the  way.  In 
1590  he  went  up  to  London  and  was  admitted  Into 
Lincoln's  Inn.  His  father  presently  died,  and  left  his  son 
£3000.  Until  ha  came  of  age,  ha  was  under  his  mother's 
care,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  was  the  period  to  which 
he  refers  in  PteuaaJiariyr,  in  which 
tion  of  the  troth  of  Protestantism  i  ' 
faith  and  the  familiar  surroundings. 
!  -cresting  account  of  Donne's  change  of  faith,  which 
probably  took  place  about  1093.  Before  tbia  he  must 
have  been  writing,  for  many  of  the  Divine  Poenu,  and  of 
these  not  the  worst,  an  obviously  written  by  a  sincere 
Ostholio.  The  rebound  from  Catholic  asceticism  was  a 
seven  trial  to  an  ardent  nitrite ;  it  seems  that  he  plunged 
into  virions  excesses,  and  that  his  father's  legacy  was  rapidly 


famous  Satira  exist  in  a  MS.  dated  1S9S,  and  the  rest 
appear  to  have  been  composed  at  various  tunes  before 
1601.  In  1594  he  commenced  his  travels,  wandering  over 
Europe,  and  accompanying  the  earl  of  Essex  at  the  taking 
of  Cadis  in  1598,  snd  sgain  in  the  expedition  of  1597.  It 
lias  been  thought  that  ho  wss  engaged  in  military  service 
in  Holland  in  1090.  He  did  not  return  to  England  until 
he  had  seen  Italy,  and  was  planning  an  excursion  into 
Palestine,  when  the  difficulty  of  travailing  in  the  East 
diverted  his  thoughts  to  Spain.  In  both  Italy  and  Spain 
he  took  considerable  pains  to  master  the  Language  and 
existing  literature  of  each  country,  ss  the  notes  to  his 
works  testify.  It  is  possible  that  the  fantastic  Spanish 
school  of  conceits,  which  takes  its  name  from  Gongora, 
rosy  hare  affected   the  style  of   Donne.    Returning  to 


England,  he  secured  the  patronage  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton, 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  EUeemere,  who  appointed  him 
his  chief  private  secretary,  and  took  so  much  delight  in  bis 
company  and  conversation  (hat  he  made  him  lodge  under 
his  roof.  The  young  poet  was  five  years  in  Egertou's 
house,  with  every  prospect  of  a  successful  career.  He  had 
the  misfortune,  however,  to  fall  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  Sir  George  Mure  of  Loxly,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
who  was  visiting  in  the  house,  Donne's  love  wss  returned, 
but  her  father  violently  objected.  Recalling  her  to  Loxly, 
he  wss  enraged  to  find  that  the  young  couple  had  already 
been  privately  married.  In  his  anger.  Sir  George  Mora 
not  only  persuaded  Lord  EUeemere  to  ■*'"■""—  his  secretory, 
bat  threw  Donne,  with  his  friend  Christopher  Brooke,  the 
poet,  who  had  given  the  bride  away,  into  prison.  They 
were  soon  released,  but  the  father  wss  inexorable,  and  the 
young  couple  would  have  suffered  from  penury  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  generosity  of  Sir  Francis  Wooley,  who 
invited  them  to  reside  at  his  house.  During  these  later 
years  Donne  had  written  much  in  prose  and  verse.  He  had 
iplstsd  his  Saiiret,  and  in  1601  he  had  written  his  extra- 


addressed  to  Philomel,  were  printed  in  Davison's  Poetical 
Ehaptody.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  bis  miscellaneous 
elegies  and  lyrics  date  from  the  same  period  of  early  man- 
Jiood.  Among  his  early  works,  too,  we  know  was  the 
singular  treaties  called  BuuPaWct,  in  praise  of  suicide,  of 
which  he  was  sfterwerds  ashamed,  and  which  was  not  printed 
until  long  after  his  death,  in  164B.  The  early  follies  of  his 
career  were  now,  however,  played  out,  and  his  temperament 
was  become  so  grave  and  earnest  that  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Morton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  who  was 
staying  in  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Wooley  in  1607,  and  who 
offered  the  poet  certain  preferment  in  the  church,  if  he  woold 
only  consent  to  take  holy  orders.  Donne,  however,  bad 
conscientious  scruples  against  taking  such  a  step.  His 
generous  patron  sood  after  died)  and  the  Donnas  took  a 
house  at  Mitcham,  when  they  resided  for  two  years.  It 
was  hen  that  in  1610  he  published  his  prose  work  against 
the  Catholics,  Pmudo-Uartgr,  and  in  1611  a  still  more 
bitter  polemical  treatise,  /ymUiiu  hi)  Conclave.  In  1611, 
moreover,  appeared  Donne's  first  poetical  work,  Tht  Anatomy 
of  t\e  World,  of  which  revised  ana  enlarged  editions  appeared 
in  1612,  1621,  And  1620.  This  was  but  s  pamphlet,  how- 
ever. He  was  urged  by  Sir  Robert  Drury  to  come  with  his 
wife  and  their  eleven  children  to  reside  in  his  mansion  in 
Drary  Lane;  after  some  demur  this  offer  wss  accepted,  but 
when,  almost  immediately  after  their  .arrival,  Sir  Robert 
desired  Donne  to  travel  on  the  Continent  with  him,  Mrs 


accompanied  his  patron  to.  Paris,  where  he  is  sai 
had  a  virion  of  hie  wife,  with  her  hair  over  her  ahonlders, 
bearing  a  dead  child  in  her  arms,  on  the  very  night  that 
Mrs  Donne,  in  London,  was  delivered  of  a  still-bom  infant, 
This  was  in  1612.  In  1613  be  published  Ar  £2eoyo*  tk, 
Death  tf  PHhm  Bmry.  Efforts  were  made  to  gain  him 
preferment  at  court,  but  James  L,  who  had  conceived  a 
high  opinion  of  Donne's  theological  gifts,  refused  to  give  him 
a  single  post  out  of  the  church.  The  poofs  scruples  wen 
at  last  removed,  and  in  1614  he  preached  in  order*  before 
the  king  at  Whitehall  Within  a  single  year  fourteen  good 
livings  were  offered  to  him  j  but  ho  refused  them  all,  simply 
accepting  the  post  of*  lecturer  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1617 
the  death  of  his  wife  was  a  blow  under  which  his  assises* 
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•o  far  suffered  that  lie  was  persuaded  bj  his  friends  to  go 
•broad,  and  to  spend  more  than  a  year,  in  Germany.  Id 
1 8 1 9  he  returned,  with  the  expectation  of  lbs  deanery  of  Can- 
terbury. This  he  did  not  gain,  but  in  1620 he  wmseppointod 
dean  of  St  Paul's.  To  tho  kindness  nf  the  eert  of  Dorset 
lie  owed  the  vicarage  of  St  Diuistan  in  the  West  In  1634 
he  ww  elected  prolocutor  to  Convolution,  end  the  semo 
year  wu  attacked  by  an  Sinew  that  threatened  to  prove 
immediately  fatal,  but  from  which  he  rallied.  He  continued 
in  feeble  health  for  aome  yean,  and  preached  for  the  last 
tuna  before  Lent  1630,  an  oration  which  the  king  called 
"the  Dean's  own  funeral  eermon,"  and  which  was  printed, 
under  the  title  of  Dtath'i  Duel,  in  1633.  On  the  Slat  of 
March  J631,  he  died,  having  previously  wrapped  himself 
in  hia  winding  sheet  to  hare  bia  portrait  taken.  Ha  was 
buried  in  St  Faul'a  cathedral.  Very  few  of  Dr  Donne'i 
writings  were  published  during  hit  life-time.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  an  edition  of  the  Satire*  may  have  been  printed 
before  the  dote  of  the  16th  century,  but  if  so,  it  baa 
entirely  disappeared.  His  poem*  were  first  collected  in 
1633,  and  afterwards  in  1635,  1639, 1619, 1650, 1654,  and 
1S69,  of  which  editions  the  second  end  last  appear  to  be 
tolerably  trustworthy.  Of  hie  prose  works  the  Juvenilia 
appeared  in  1633;  the  LXXS,  Sermcmi,  with  an  admir- 
able life  of  the  author  by  Inak  Walton,  in  1640;  the 
Huayi  in  Divinity  in  1650;  and  the  Letter*  to  Several 
Ptnon*  tf  Honour  in  1661.  No  very  excellent  modem 
biography  of  the  poet  or  edition  of  his  works  has  been 
issued.  .  Dr  A.  B.  Qrosart's  privately  printed  edition  of  the 
poetical  works  ia  very  complete. 

It  ia  singularly  difficult  to  pronounce  a  judicious  opinion 
on  the  writings  of  Donna,  They  were  eicestirely  admired 
by  his  orra  and  the  next  generation,  praised  by  Dryden, 
paraphrased  by  Pope,  and  then  entirely  neglected  for  a 
whole  century.  The  first  impression  of  en  nnbiusai  wader 
who  dips  into  the  poems  of  Donne  is  unfavourable.  He  is 
repulsed  by  the  intolerably  berth  and  crabbed  vorsifi cation, 
fay  the  recondite  choice  of  theme  and  expression,  and  by  the 
oddity  of  the  thought.  In  time,  however,  he  perceives 
that  behind  tho  fantastic  garb  of  language  there  is  an 
earnest  and  vigorous,  mind,  an  imagination  that  harbours 
fire  within  its  cloudy  folds,  and  an  insight  into  the  mysteries 


that  have  the  full  perfume  of  poetry  in  them.  Some  of  his 
lyrics  and  one  or  two  of  hit  elegies  excepted,  the  Satire! 
J-  l: it  important  contribution  to  literature.    They 


obscure  and  knotty  language  only  serves  to  give  peculiar 
brilliancy  to  the  not  uncommmon  passages  of  noble  perspi- 
cacity. To  the  odd  terminology  of  Donne'i  poetic  philo- 
sophy Dryden  gave  the  name  of  metaphysics,  and  Johnson, 
borrowing  the  suggestion,  invented  -the  title  of  the  meta- 
physical school  to  describe,  not  Donne  only,  but  all  the 
amorous  and  philosophical  poet*  who  succeeded  him,  and 
who  employed  a  similarly  fantastic  language,  and  who 
affected  odd  figurative  inversions.  (a,  w.  a.) 

DONOVAN,  Edwamd,  naturalist,  was  author  of  many 
popular  works  on  natural  history  and  botany.     In  1793 

K peered  the  first  volume  of  his  Natural  ffittory  of  British 
test*,  which  extended  to  sixteen  volumes,  and  waa  com- 
pleted in  1616.  Although  now  arperseded,  this  compila- 
tion did  good  service  in  its  time.  During  the  same  period 
Donovan  published  Natural  Hidoria  of  BritiiA  Bird*, 
in  10  volt.  8vo.  {1799-1819),  of  BritiA  FMa,  in  6  vols. 
(1803-1806),  of  BritunSktjl*,  in  5  vols.  (1800-1804), 
a  series  of  illustrated  works  on  Tk*  Inrxtt  of  India,  China, 
B~*m  Holland,  arc,  in  3  vols.  4to  (1798-1805),  and 
us  South  Wale,  and  Monvoutkthire   (lido). 


To  these  works  must  be  added  his  periodical  entitled  Th* 
Ifaturalittt  lUpontorg,  a  monthly  publication,  of  which 
three  volumes  were  completed  (1623-1625),  and  an  Snag 
est  tis  Minute  Pari*  of  Plant*  in  general  "Donovan  waa 
author  of  the  articles  on  natural  history  in  Beet's 
Cyclopaedia.  In  hit  oldegethit  hard-working  student  and 
writer  published  a  Memorial  rapeetina  my  Publication*  in 
Natural  Hittory,  in  which  be  complains  of  the  small 

CiiiU  accruing  to  him  from  the  sale  of  his  books.  We 
vo  searched  m  vain  for  any  biographical  particulars  of 
Donovan, — the  only  (acts  apparently  recorded  being  that  he 
waa  a  fallow  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and  that  he  died  in 
London,  February  1,  1637. 

DORAT,  JEAN.  Boo  DiuaiT. 
DORCHESTER  (the  Durrunaria  of  the  Romano),  a 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  market  town  of 
fengl""'*,  capital  of  the  county  of  Dorset,  situated  on  an 
eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fromo,  8  miles  N.  ol 
Weymouth,  and  130  miles  from  London  by  the  old  coach 
road,  but  aome  20  miles  farther  by 
railway.  It  stands  within  a  wide 
open  tract  of  hand,  containing  3400  , 
acne,  held  under  the  duchy  of  Com-  J 
wall  called  Fordington  Field.  It  is  I 
governed  by  a  mayor,  four  alderman,  I 
and  twelve  councillors,  and  returns  ' 
one  member  to  parliament.  The 
population  of  the  borough  in  1871 
waa  6915;  the  area  635  acres.  The 
town,  consisting  chiefly  of  three  spacious  streets,  is  neat 
and  pleasantly  situated,  and  it  needy  surrounded  by 
fine  avenues.  St  Peter's  church  is  an  ancient  edifice 
in  the  Perpendicular  style,  containing  soms  curious  monu- 
ments. The  grammar  school  has  two  exhibitions  to  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  one  to  each  university. 
Of  the  other  public  buildings  the  principal  are— the 
town-hall,  with  market-boose,  shire-ball,  county  prison, 
and  county  hospital;  there  it  also  a  small  county  museum, 
containing  many  local  objects  of  much  interest.  The 
cavalry  barracks  in  the  vicinity  rosy  also  be  noticed. 
There  are  also  several  almshonaet  and  other  charities,  and 
a  savings-bank.  Market-days,  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
The  woollen  manufacture  of  Dorchester  was  once  consider- 
able, and  it  wat  noted  also  for  its  aie,  of  which  there  are 
still  some  popular  breweries.  It  it  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  large  sheep  and  lamb  fairs  are  held  there  annu- 
ally. The  borough  inclndea  four  parish™-  -All -Saints,  St 
Peter's,  Holy  Trinity,  and  Fordington.  In  the  vicinity 
there  are  aome  interesting  Roman  remains,  including  an 
amphitheatre,  the  moat  perfect  of  its  kind  in  England. 
The  Boats  for  the  spectators  are  formed  of  masses  of  chalk, 
riling  30  feet  above  the  arena.  This  amphitheatre  when 
perfect  i-  mppoeed  to  have  been  capable  of  accommodating 
13,000  spectators.  The  camp  called  Poundbnry,  to  tht 
N.W.  of  the  town,  it  probably  Roman,  and  well  worthy  of 
examination.  Durnovaria  wat  one  of  the  principal  stations 
in  England  of  the  Romans,  by -whom  it  was  surrounded 
with  a  wall  and  fosse,  part  of  the  former  being  still  stand- 
ing. Hera  Judge  Jeffreya'e"  bloody  assi*)"  was  held  in  Sep 
tember  1685,  when  393  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  death. 
DORDOdNE,  on  inland  department  in  the  &E  of 
franca,  taking  its  name  from  the  river  which  traverses  its 
centre  from  east  to  west,  and  formed  from  nearly  the  whole 
of  -Ferigord,  a  part  of  Ageusia,  and  small  portion!  of 
Limousin  and  of  Angoumoia.  It  is  bounded  on  die  N.  by 
Haute  Vienna,  W.  by  Charente  and  durante  Inferieure, 
S.W.  by  Qironde,  &  by  Lot-ot-Oarcnne,  and  E.  oy  Lot  and 
Correal,  and  lies  between  44'  45'  and  45'  43'  N.  let,,  and 
from  O*  1'  SI*  to  r  36'  49*  W.  long.  Its  annua  ia 
beautifully  variegated,  comprising  small  fflou 
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*  reeky  and  barren.- -huge  plateaus,  tad  a  few 
Ltvallsy*.    In  tin  north  it  ii  wild  ad  stsrib,  nd 

west  ii  cowed  with  forests  of  nine,  but  the  splendid 

vaUey  watered  by  the  Dordogue  nana  in  Tim*,  fruit  tree*, 


«l  1  j  agreeable  and  anfllby , 

illy  in  the  south.  Derdogne  is 
jd  by  U  riven  *sid  more  th»n  600  ttr**m*,sE  tribu- 
taries of  the  Pordogne  exoept  the  Bandiat  and  the  Dropt 
The  Dordogue  itnll  it  formed  by  the  uniou.  of  two  monn- 
Uin  streams,  the  Dor  nd  tlio  Dogne,  which  riw  in  Hoot 
tl'Or,  Fuy-de-Dome,  and  unite  after  ■  ihort  course. 
Sufficient  corn  ii  grown  in  the  department  for  noma  eon' 
■umption.  The  cultivation  of  the  vino  occupies  about  a 
tenth  of  ibi  surface,  and  ita  red  and  white  winea  arc  in  high 
repute.     It*  truffles  are  considered  the  beat  in  France.    In 


people  and  for  fattening  hog*.  The  walnut  is  extensively 
cultivated  for  making  oil.  Dordogne  ia  rich  ia  various. 
kiwi*  of  mineral* ;  iron  ia  tbtj  sbnndsnt*.  and  then  are 
foond  sl*o  copper,  lead,  manna usee,  coal,  marble,  alabaatar, 
lithographic  atone*,  lime  of  gypsum,  Ad  The  chief 
branchea  of  indnrtry  an  the  working  in  metal*,  pertimlsily 
iron  and  steel,  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  boat-building; 
but  than  are  alio  produced  coarse  woollen*,  serges,  leather, 
earthenware,  hosiery,  vinegar,  brand;,  and  liqueur*. 
Dordogue  ia  divided  Into  the  arrondissmsnta  Perigneux, 
Bergeree,  Noniton,  Riberao,  and  Sarlet,  with  *7  canton*  and 
682  commune*.  The  chief  town  ia  Feriguenx.  The  total 
ana  i»  S54B  squsre  mile*,  and  the  population  is  1673 
numbered  480,143. 

DORLA,  Ainnu  (1*66-1660),  die  famou*  Oenoeaa 
admiral,  waa  born  at  OneglJ*  in  1466.  He  belonged  to  a 
noble  family,  several  of  whose  member*,  both  before  and 
after  hia  time,  diftiff*7li,,"J  themielTe*  in  the'hietory  of 
Genoa.  Having  lost  both  hi*  parent!  in  hi*  youth,  he 
embraced  ths  military  profession,  and  served  in  the  papal 
guard*  and  under  various  prince*  of  Italy.  It  was  not 
until  be  waa  fifty  yean  of  age  that  be  entered  into  the 
aerrioB  of  Francis  L  of  France,  who  gave  him  the  command 
of  bit  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  position  he 
. ....  j  independence  which  it  to  natural  to 
nan.  When  the  French  attempted  to 
g  the  object  of  jealousy  to  Qenoa,  it* 
n  trade,  Doris,  remonstrated  strongly  against  the 
meaanre ;  thin  irritated  Francs*  to  anch  a  degree  that  early 
in  1  S3  8  h*  ordered  hi*  admiral  Barbesienx  to  aafl  I or  Qenoa, 
then  in  the  hand*  of  tha  French  troop*,  to. arrest  Doria, 
and  to  *eue  hia  galley*.  Doria,  however,  retired  with  all 
hit  bbbIjbwb  to  a  place  of  aafety,  and  doting  with  the  offer*  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  returned  hi*  rnnunittton  to  trend*, 
and  houted  the  imperial  colour*.  To  deliver  hit  country, 
now  weary  alike  of  the  French  ami  the  imperial  yoke,  from 
the  dominion  of  foreigner*,  waa-  Doria'*  highest  ambition ; 
sad  the  favourable  moment  had  presented  itself.  Qenoa 
wis  afflicted  with  the  pestilence,  the  French  garrison  waa 
HI  paid  and  greatly  reduced,  and  the 


*  republican. 
ma,  long  the  o' 


sufficiently  disposed  to  second  hi*  view*.  Before  the  doee 
of  the  same  yesr  (1038)  he  sailed  to  the  harbour  with 
thirteen  galley*,  landed  five  hundred  men,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  the  gates  and  the  palace  with  very  little 


_    ._.    ,_.    of    hi*   country ;    but,  with  a 

magnanimity  of  which  there  are  few  example*,  he  as* ambled 
the  peopls  in  the  court  before  the  palace,  fli«»T«im»T  all 
*>d  to.  tbntn  to  lettl*  what  form 


Country."    Doris  afterwards  engaged  in   id  expedition 

r'nst  the  Turk*,  bom  whom  he  took  Ooron  and  Patzss, 
also  co-operated  with  Charles  V.  in  the  reduction  of 
Tnnis  and  Goulette.  In  16*7  two  succentive  attempta 
le  against  hit  life  by  Fieachi  and  a  Qonoate 
of  tha  name  of  GHulio  Chno.  He  resigned  hi* 
in  1066,  and  died  at  Genoa  in  November  1660, 
being  than  ninety-four  year*  of  age, 

DOBIAHS,  the  name  by  which  ono  of  the  two  foremost 
nest  of  the  HeHenio  or  Greek  people  was  commonly 
known,  the  other  being  the  Ionic  These  two  nets,  if  the 
term  msy  here  be  rightly  need,  stand  out  in  marked  con- 
trast, a*  exhibiting  different  type*  of  character,  which  have 


political  and  intellectual  development  we  endeavour  to 
way  backward  to  tha  origin  and  early  history  of 
traditions  which 


father  of  history;  but  Herodotus, 

be  trusted  es  to  all  that  he  mists* 

'1  not  ri*e  much  'above  the 

standard  of  hi*  age  in  dealing  with  alleged  matter*  of  fact, 

nor  could  he  see  that  the  citing  out  of  theory  by  of   ' 


from  hi*  o 


the  a*  ttjtmanl  end  Spartan*  a*  standing  at  the  h*jl 
severally  of  the  Dorian  end  Ionian  race*,  slate*  positive^ 
that  the  Ionian  was  a  Pelasgio,  the  Dorian  a  Hellene 
people  ;  that  the  former  had  elway*  been  stationary,  while 
the  latter  bad  many  time*  changed  ita  abode.  In  the  tuns 
of  Deucalion,  he  asserts,  tha  Dorian*,  or  rather  the  tribe 
or  tribes  which  were  afterward*  to  be  called  Doriana, 
inhabited  Fhthiotia,  by  which  he  probably  understand* 
the  southern  portion  of  the  great  Tin— linn  phun.  After- 
wards, under  their  eponymm  Dora,  they  occupied 
Histiteotii,  which  he  describes  as  the  region  under  Out* 
and  Olympus.  They  had  thus  migrated  from  tha  moat 
eouthorly  to  the  mo*t  northerly  part*  of  the  gnat  plain 
which  is  drained  by  the  Poneiu*.    Tbo  next  migration  wet 

right  angle*  from  the  Cambunian  range,  or  the  westward 
extension  of  Olympsa.  Here,  he  *ayi,  they  were  known 
not  at  Doriana,  hot  **  Hacedonitns.  A.  later  southward 
migration  brought  than  into  Dryopfs,  whence  they  msd* 
their  way  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  it  would  *eem  wen 
then  only  first  known  a*  Doriana  (Herod,  i  69). 

If  we  examine  the  statement  thn*  boldly  advanced,  we 
■hall  find  at  etch  step  that  the  ground  become*  nan 
uncertain.  Wo  may  indeed,  in  order  to  explain  it,  assume 
that  the  Pelasgu  race  was  closely  akin  to  the  Greek,  and 
that  their  language  stood  midway  between  the  Hellenic 

'  ■*■-  'atin;  but  if        *"  '   '- 


Judge  fri 

Fleet*,  Bcylsoe,  and  Cnston,  the  Peuuigisns  generally  m 
have  ipoken  a  barbarous  dialect,  %.*.,  a  dialect  unintelligible 
■  Greek.     He  ia  thus  driven  to  assume,  fiat,  that  the 


Attic  bribes  had  been  Pelasgio  before  they  became' HaUst 
language  (Herod,  h  67).      Elsewhere  (ii.  ill)  he  *p*> 

oftheitf     '  '     "       -■■■•- 


Athenian*  aa  being  already  Greek  or  Hellenic 
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Ms,  without  going  further,  how  vague  and  mirty  were  tha 
aotioni  o{  "Herodiiliw ;  but  tehtn  to  not*  further  that 
the  account  ban  given  of  the  Dorian*  snil  Iunisns  1*  said 
to  apply  to  the  time  of  Croteus,  and  thou,  down  to  hi*  age, 
ths  Ionian*-  had  bean  *lation*jy  En  their  original  abode*, 
three  abodes  in  hie  day  being  assuredly  not  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  Tat  he  can  anert  elsewhere  that  the 
Pekpouneee  had  been  their  original  home,  and  that  they 
bad  bean  expelled  from  it  by  the  Aohaien*  (L  1*6).  But, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  poet*  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odgmy  know  nothing  of  any  expulsion  of  Ioniana  from' 
Peloponnesus,  the  difficulties  are  inereued  if  we  betake 
ourselves  to  the  tribal  genealogies  which  the  Greek* 
regarded  aa  undoubtedly  historical  document*.  We  ben 
then,  on  the  one  aide,  tie  assertion  that  the  Ionian*  wan 

lapetid  genealogy  apeak*  of  Dorian*,  Achaiin*,  Ioniana, 

the  son  of  Hellen,  being  the  father  of  Ion  and  Aehains.  If, 
therefore,  we  were  to  argue  from  these  data,  we  should 
have  to  conclude  that,  aa  the  tribes  jut  mentioned  were 
aQ  Hellenic,  end  aa  the  Ionian!  were  Polasgians,  eome 
Pebagiau  at  least  wen  Hellenes.  Bat  thewkol*  process 
would  be  deceptive,  for  aa  Ion  and  Aohatna  are  hare  the 
■on*  of  Zonthna,  the  Ionian*  would  be  expelled  from  the 
Peloponnenu  by  their  neareet  brethren.  It  is,  however, 
more  important  to  note  that  the  opinion  of  Hff^lrtna 
ttepeotUg  the  PaUsgi  wis  distinctly  contradicted  by 
inother,  which  had  the  countenance  of  Strabo,  Plutarch, 
and  other  writer*.  Btrabo  apeaka  of  them  as  virtually 
nomadic  tribes;  and  the  etoiy  even  went  that  they^ucaived 
their  name,  Pelaegi— Pelargoi,  or  Storks,  from  their 
wandering  habit*.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  inference  of 
Bir  O.  ComewaU  Lewi*  that  this  radical  incoruneteooy  in 
the  visws  respecting  the  Pelaagiaa*  ia  a  proof  that  Ihey 
rent  on  no  historical  beau  {Credibility  of  Sarlf  Soma* 
Eitlory,  L  282).  Further,  there  ia  the  extreme  unlikeli- 
hood that  the  tribe*  afterward*  known  a*  Dorian*  should 
for  s  certain  period  ban  been  called  Mice- 


ie  at  all,  although  they  were  governed  by  chief*  of 
genuine  Greek  descent.  Nor  is  oar  position  improved  it 
we  choose  to  prefer  the  statement*  of  the  genealogies  in 
preference  to  those  of  Herodotna  or  other- historian*,  on  the 
ground  that  the  national  tradition  by  which  theee 
genealogies  ware  handed  down  must  be  trustworthy,  for 
the  descent  in  one  genealogy  hi  often  directly  contradicted 
by  that  of  another,  and  not  nnfrequently,  and  indeed  even 


,  it  Early  Dawn),  who,  being  wedded  to  Zona, 
the  god  of  the  gleaming  heaven,-  become*  the  mother  of 
Aethlioa,  the  toiling  sun,  who  ia  the  father  of  Endymicn, 
that  is,  of  the  son-god  who  ainki  to  deep  in  IsUmus,  the 
land  of  forgetfulae**.  Finally,  we  have  to  note  the  fact 
that,  in  the  Hellenic  world  aa  elsewhere,  tribe*  bearing  the 
same  name  were  found  aeptmtsd by  great  distancea;  and  in 
snoh  cue*  traditions  alway*  sprang  up,  not  merely  asserting 
their  connection,  bat  accounting  for  it.  Thus  they  found 
Achaiane  in  Tuassary  and  Aohaiana  in  the  Peloponnese ; 
and  it  wss  said,  not  merely  that  the  former  pasaed  south- 
ward* soon  the  iethmos  of  Corinth,  but  that  they  ware 
led  by  the  barbarian  Pelopa  from  Phrygia.  The  earns 
a  ....   „.,   .  „  mum  with  the 


aoqnired  a  foremost  rank  in  the  Hellenic  world. 
All  that  we  can  do,  then,  la  to  bring  together  the 
genealogies  which  refer  in  any  way  to  Dora*  and  his 
supposed  descendant*  the  Dorians,  and  then  gather  from 
historian*  and  geographers  the  various  regions  is  which 
Dorian*  were  found  during  ages  which  may  res— amy  be 
regarded  as  historical.  The  result  of  the  former  process 
wul  scarcely  appear  satisfactory.  We  have  noticed  om 
genealogy  which  represents  Dons  as  ths  eon  of  Hellen: 
but  in  the  F.tolian  genealogy  he  It  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Phthia,  and  is  slain  by  JStolus  ia  the  land  which  tern 
him  was  called  Eioli*  (Grow,  Hi*.  Or,,  L  UO).  Ths 
gnat  tradition  which  connect*  the  Dorian*  of  the 
Peloponnesus  with  their  more  noteworthy  nsmesake*  i*  ths 
legend  which  relates  the  return  of  the  Heraolide,  or 
descendants  of  Hercules,  "ho,  *f  <**  the-  death  of  that  hero, 
had  been  compelled  to  tain-refuge  in  Athena,  Hyllns,  in. 
hi*  exile,  it  adopted  by  the  Dorian  king  JSgimius,  ths 
father  of  Pampbyln*  and  Dymaa,  who  with  Hyflus  become 
the  sponymi  or  name-givers  of  the  three  tribes  found  in 
Dorian  communities  generally,  and  known  aa  Hylleans, 
Pamphylians,  and  Dymanes,  Hyllnn  being  more  pertwusuiy 
illustriou*  a*  the  forefather  of  Enrysthenee  and  Proelee, 
the  progenitors  of  the  two  houses  from  which  the  Spartan 
king*  wen  always  elected.  But  this  legend,  like  the  net, 
was  variously  related,  and,  according  to  tlut  version  of  Plato, 
the  return  of  the  Heradida  would  be  rather  a  return  of  the 


Ionians,  in  various  portion*  of  the  Hellenic  world,  separated 
by  considerable  distance*  of  land  or  sea,  and  that  the  people 
who  bore  this  name  wen  singularly  actire  in  the  work  of 
colonisation.  They  an  found  not  .only  m  all  part*  of  ths 
PekfKmnese  bat  in  the  islands  of  the  jEgesn,  and  on  the 
coast*  of  Alia  Minor  ;  and  from  the  foremost  Dorian  cities 
srent  forth,  it  ia  aaid,  the  colonists  who  wen  to  cany  the 

the  west  Thus  Corinth  became  the  mother  city  of  Conyra 
and  Syracuse,  and  from  these  sprang  Epidtuiuiius,  Camuiiin, 
Ambracia,  Potidsse.  Tha  Dorians  of  Crete  andRhodeesatit 
forth  the  aettlera  of  the  Sicilian  Gala,  and  Gain  in  turn  be- 
came  the  parent  of  the  mightier  Aeregaa,  or  Agrigentum, 
while  to  Megan  is  assigned  tha  origin  of  Byzantium,  the 
future  home  of  Boman  Cseaare  and  of  Ottoman  Sultana, 
Thaw  several  communities  exhibit  a  general  likens**  in 
their  dialect,  their  art,  and  their  polity.  Their  civilisation 
assumed  a  magnificent  phase  in  the  splendour  of  Corinth 
and  the  great  Dorian  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Their 
powers  of  resistance  ware  sttcsted  by  the  success  with  which 
their  colonies,  ware  planted  in  region*  occupied  by  powerful 
and  hostile  tribes,  who  failed  to  overthrow  them  simply 
because  they  lacked  ths  Dorian  power  of  cohesion.  Yet 
with  the  Dorians  this  power  was  subjected  to  strictly  denned 
bound*  of  action.  All  Dorian  cities  might  feel  s  pride  in 
belonging  to  the  great  Dorian  stock,  and  the  parent  city 
might  claim  certain  prerogatives  in  it*  colonies ;  But  each 
city  was  for  them  nevertheless  an  absolute  unit,  with  whoa* 
independence  no  other  city  had  any  right  to  interfere,  even 
though  this   interference  might  have  for  it*  object  ths 


this  direction  wen  si 
persistent  opposition  of  ths  Dorian  Greeks ;  and  thus  we 
can  tUKrentsrid  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  which  was  fought 
oat  between  Sparta  and  Athena,  and  which  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  the  greet  Ionian  city,  whose  imperial  rule  must 
otherwise  have  checked,  and  may  perhaps  have  rooted  out, 
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IhJi  fetal  instinct  of  isolation.  The  Spartans,  who  stood 
it  the  head  o[  the  Dorian  portion  of  the  Greek  world,  are 
regarded  by  K.  O.  Mflller,  in  hie  Eittory  0/  the  Dorian*, 
as  exhibiting  in  their  iutitntioni  and  government  the  tme 
type  of  the  race.  This  theory  is  strenuously  combated 
by  Qroto,  Hilary  of  Onto,  pt  ii.  ch.  6;  and  at  the 
leait  it  must  be  said  that  if  they  displayed  the  tone  Dorian 
_  s,  that  type  most  have  been  completely  lost  among  all 
e  other  Dorian  tribes.  The  Spartans  occupied  llionft 
strictly  as  an  army  of  occupation,  and  carrying  oat  inflex- 
ibly their  rigid  system,  they  opposed  an  uncompromising 
resistance,  not  only  to  luxury,  but  generally  to  art,  refine- 
ment, and  speculation  {Cox,  Eutcry  of  Greece,  L  72), 
No  such  condition  of  things  is  found  even  in  Crete,  from 
which  Sparta  m  tapposed  to  hare  derived  her  special 
institution*.  Not  only  la  their  reputation  as  models  of 
Dorism  altogether  undeserved,  but  it  probably  would  have 
been  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  countrymen  of  Leonids*, 
faaMdanaBSL  and  cWssalsasj,  fa.  w.  c) 

DORTS,  the  name  which,  i*  the  time  of  Herodotus  and 
later  writers,  designated  the  little  territory  which  lay  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Malian  Gulf,  and  betwson  the  ranges  of 
(Eta  and  Parnassus,  bounded  by  the  lands  of  the  Phocians 
on  the  east,  of  the  Etolian*  on  the  want,  of  .the  Mohan*  and 
Epienemidian  Locriens  on  the  north,  and  of  the  Ozolian 
Locrian*  on  the  aontb,  the  whole  being  barely  thirty  miles 
in  length  by  ton  at  its  greatest  width.  The  inhabitanta 
were  divided  into  the  four  township*  of  Boion,  Cytinion, 
Erineus,  and  Pindus.  Of  their  history  down  to  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  we  know  nothing,  and  probably 
they  had  none;  nor  is  there  more  to  be  saia  than  that  they 
then  consulted  their  interests  by  submitting  to  the  Fenian 
king.  Thi*  confederacy  of  four  little  township*  wm 
honoured  by  the  Spartans  as  their  metropolis,  or  the  home 
from  which  the  Dorians  had  come    ' 


of  Doris  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  tact  that  it  had  no 
board.     The  only  other  Greek  communities  in  like  plight 
were  those  of  Arcadia  or  the  Peloponneaian  highlands,  sod 
both   Don*    and  Arcadia  remained  far  in  the  rear  of 
Hsllenie  development  generally. 

DOKKING,  a  market  town  of  West  Surrey,  England, 
situated  on  a  small  brook,  a  tributary  of  the  Mole,  29  miles 
ft  ef  London  by  nil  The  town  is  well  built  and  clean, 
and  occupies  a  picturesque  position  in  a  sheltered  vale  near 
the  base  of  Box  Hill.  The  parish  church  of  St  Martin's  ia 
a  handsome  edifice  rebuilt  in  1873 ;  and  St  Paul's  district 
church,  erected  in  1857,  is  a  building  of  acme  pretension. 
Lime  of  exceptionally  good  quality  is  burnt  to  a  large 

an  important  article 

sr  Chalk  formation. 
a  finely-flavoured  bread 
y  their  having  five  claws.  Several 
elegant  mansions  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  notably  that 
of  Deepdene,  containing  V  gallery  of  sculpture  collected 
her*  by  the  late  Thomas  Hope,  the  author  of  Ax/viaiim. 
The  Boman  road. which  crossed  from  the  Sussex  coast  to 
the  Thames,  paased  close  to  Dorking.  The  population  of 
town  is  about  4800 ;  that  of  parish  in  1871  was  8067. 

DOBLEAN8,  Louu,  (16*2-  -1629),  a  minor  French  poet 

lie  Leagi 

WrthplaeA  He  studied  under  JoauDaurat,  and  after  toting 
his  degree  in  law  began  to  practise  at  the  bat  with  but 
alight      "  "      "    "'■"--*■= 

taken  the  daring  step  of  arresting  the  royalist 
varliament,  that  he  was  brought  into  prominence  by  being 


appointed  its  advocate-general.  He  mflnta !*"^  the  position) 
and  claims,  of  the  League  in  language  that  was  always 
strong  and-ofton  insolent,  going  so  far  a*  to  express  regret 
that  die  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Cond*  had  not 
been  assassinated.  He  was,  however,  courageous  enough 
to  intercede  with  the  duke  of  Msyenno  for  the  inhabitant* 
of  Paris,  but  without  effect  After  this  failure  he  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  violently-worded  pamphlet*  in- 
tended to  render  the  accession  of  Henry  impossible.  One 
of  these,  Lt  Banquet  a  Apri+dtnfe  du  OimU  <£ArHi,  in 
which  he  accused  Henry  of  insincerity  in  his  return  to  the 
BraTaaB  Catholic  faith,  was  so  scurrilous  as  to  be  dis- 
approved of  by  many  members  of  the  League.  Whan 
Henry  at  length  entered  Paris,  DorUans  was  among  the 
number  of  the  proscribed.  Ha  took  refuge  in  Antwerp, 
where  he  remained  for  nine  yeans.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  period  he  received  a  pardon,  and  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  had  not  been  long  before  he  was  imprisoned  for 
sedition.  The  king,  however,  ordered  htm  to  be  set  free 
after  he  had  been  three  months  in  the  Aim  infill  in,  and 
ihjls  generous  conduct  had  the  effect  of  attaching  him  ever 
afterwards  to  ths  cause  of  Henry.  His  last  year*  wen 
)bsonrity,andhediedinl629  at  the  age  of  eighty. 


translation  of  part  of  the  Orlmdt 

DORMOUSE,  the  common  name  of  a  family  of  small 
rodenta  (Afyazidtr),  generally  regarded  as  intermediate  be- 
tween mice  and  nqidrrals.  It  contain*  13snoca*s,  distributed 
over  the  temperate  pert*  of  the  great  Pahnarotie  region  from 
Britain  to  Japan,  and  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
Africa.  The  Common  Dormouse  (Ifyoxui  useffaneriiw) 
occur*  in  most  puts  of  Europe,  and  is  the  only  speeds* 
found  in  Britain.  It  is  an  active  little  creature,  measuring 
about  three  inches  long,  with  a  thick  bnshy  tail  of  nearly 
sisnflsBr  |*attfa*j  Its  posterior  leg*  are  slightly  longer  than 
those  in  front,  and  both  fore  and  hind  font  form  pre- 
hensile organ*,  whereby  the  dormouse  climbs  along  the 
twig*  of  the  low  bushes  wnong  which  it  lives,  and  in  which 
it  builds  a  neat  round  nest  formed  of  leave*.  It  ia  a  shy 
and  timid  animal,  shooting  the  recesses  of  wood*  for  its 
habitation,  and  Islfloni  showing  itself  by  day ;  in  confine- 
ment, however,  it  i*  readily  tamed  and  become*  vary 
familiar.  It  feeds,  a*  its  specific  name  implies,  on  base!*, 
andu  also  partial  10  berries,  hews,  and  grain.  Those  it  eats, 
either  sitting  on  it*  haunohe*  or  suspended  by  its  hind 
feet,  and  holding  them  between  it*  forepawa  like  a  squirrel 
In  autumn  it  grow*  very  fat,  and  lay*  np  a  store  of  food 
for  winter  ate, — retiring  at  die  oommenosment  of  the  cold 
season  tS  its  nest,  and  ending  itself  np  Into  a  ball,  whan  it 
become*  dormant  A  wanner  day  than  anil  restore*  it  to 
•temporary  activity,  and  then  it  supplies  itself  with  food 
from  it*  autumn  hoard,  again  baahaabag  torpid  tfll '  the 
advent  of  spring  finally  rouse*  it  Owing  to  thi*  bybernat- 
ing  habit  it  i*  known  as  the  Sleeper,  while  the  nam* 
dormouse  he*  reference  to  the  same  peculiarity.  The 
young  of  the  dormonse  are  generally  four  in  number,  and 
the**,  according  to  BelL  are  produced  twice  a  year.  Tbcy 
•re  bom  blind,  bnt  in  a  marrollouily  short  period  are  able 
to  cater  for  themselves,  and  their  hibernation  begin*  later 
in  the  aeeaon  than  with  the  adult  form.  The  fur  of  .the 
dormouse  ia  of  a  tawny  colour  above,  and  paler  beneath. 
with  a  white  patch  on  the  throat  Ths  Fat  Dolmouaf 
(Mj/omu  glit)  is  larger  than  ths  Brituh  speciee,  and  is  Q* 
one  moat  commonly  found  in  Southern  Europe. 

DOBNBIBN-,  or  Douratrsusr,  a  straggling  but  well- 
built  township  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol,  about  am  miles  B. 
of  Bregens,  situated  an  the  right  Dank  of  a  stream  known 
as  the  Dombira  Act,  which  flow*  into  the  Lake  of  Con- 
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stoneo.     U  has  upwards  (if  8000  inhabitants,  nub  at 

'udpnl  market-place  ia  the  Vm    " 
a  and  copper  (melting  and  the 
cloth  and  worked  mmlin. 

DOBOGOBOSH,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
government  of  Smolensk,  about  SS  miles  E.  of  the  city  of 
that  name,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  in  04*  68'  N.  lot 
and  33*  17'  E.  long.  It  haa  twelve  churchae,  and  Mill 
preserves  ita  ancient  earthen  fortress,  with  its  ramparts  and 
ditch,  within  the  precinct*  of  which  are  situated  the 
cathedral,  the  courthouse,  and  two  victualling  storee.  Ita 
manufactures  are  of  no  importance,  bat  it  maintain*  an 
extensive  trade  with  various  parte  of  Russia,  and  even 
with  foreign  countries,  in  tallow,  leather,  and  hemp.  First 
mentioned  in  1300  aa  the  object  of  a  contest  between 
Alexander  of  Smolensk  and  Andrew  of  Viaama,  Dorogobush 
continned  through  the  ISA  century  to  share  in  the 
vicissitude*  of  the  neighbouring  principalities,  peased  in 
the  10th  successively  into  the  power  of  the  Lithuanians 
and  the  Poles,  and  was  finally  united  with  Russia  in  1667. 
It  waa  partially  burned  by  the  French  on  their  retreat  from 
Moscow.  Population  in  1873,  7903.  of  whom  only  a  very 
few  era  Catholics  and  Jews. 

DOROGOL  or  Dobohoi,  a  town  of  Bonmutia,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Moldavia,  about  80  miles  north-west  of 
Jessy,  on  the  Shiaka,  a  tributary  of  the  Fruth.  It  baa 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  a  largo  transit  trade  with  the 
producta  of  Northern  Europe,  and  several  important  annual 
fain ;   but  its  buildings  are  of  a  poor  description. 

DOROTHEUS,  a  professor  of  jtu-i- prudence  in  the  law 
school  of  Berytna  in  Syria,  and  one  of  the  three  conunis- 
aionora  appointed  by  the  emperor  Justinian-to  draw  np  a 
booh:  of  Institutes,  after  the  model  of  the  Institute*  of 
Gains,  which  should  serve  aa  an  introduction  to  the  Digat 
already  completed.  His  colleagues  were  Tribonian  and 
Theophilua,  "and  their  work  was  accomplished  in  S33. 
Dorothea!  was  subsequently  the  author  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Digat,  which  ia  called  the  Index,  and  was  published 
by  him  in  642.  Fragments  of  this  commentary,  which 
was  in  the  Greek  language,  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Scholia  appended  to  the  body  of  law  compiled  by  order  of 
the  emperor  Besilius  the  Macedonian  and  his  eon  Leo  the 
Wise,  in  the  9th  century,  known  aa  the  BatUiea,  from 
which  it  teems  probable  that  the  commentary  of  Dorotheas 
contained  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Dignt 
delivered  by  him  in  the  law  school  of  Berytna,  although 
it  ia  not  east  in  a  form  so  precisely  didactic  as  the  Iwiex 
of  Theophiloa. 

DORP,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  government  of 
Dumeldorf,  17  miles  northeast  of  Cologne,  which,  like 
Barmen  and  many  other  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Wnpper, 
baa  since  1849  rapidly  grown  into  Importance  at  a  centre 
of  manufacturing  industry.  Tobacco,  paper,  steel,  and  iron 
wares  an  the  principal  objects  of  ita  activity.  In  1873 
the  population  amounted  to  10,689. 

DOBPA.T,  in  Gorman  frequently  DSrpt,  in  Russian 
Derpt  or  Tnrieff,  in  Esthonien  Tertome,  a  city  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  Livonia,  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Kmbach,  157  miles  north-east  of  Riga,  in  06" 
S3'  N.  let  and  26*  23'  E.  long.  The  principal  pert  of  Hie 
town  bus  to  the  south  of  the  river,  and  the  more  important 
buildings  are  clustered  ronnd  the  two  eminences  known  aa 
the  Domberg  and  the  Beblosebarg,  which,  in  the  Middle 
Age*,  were  occupied  by  the  citadel,  the  cathedral,  the 
episcopal  palace,  the  monastery,  and  the  home*  of  the 
weelthier  inhabitants.  Owing  to  the  great  conflagration  of 
1 777,  the  actual  town  ia  almost  entirely  of  modern  erection; 
and  Its  fortifications  have  been  transformed  into  pro- 
menades. BeaMse"  one  Homan  Cbrtholio.  three  Lutheran, 
and  two  Russian  churches,  a  hospital,  and  an  orphanage,  a 


veterinary  institute  founded  in  1846,  the  economical  society 
of  Livonia,  an  Eathonian  learned  society,  and  a  medlco- 
physieal  society,  it  peeeeeses  a  famous  university,  with  an 
observatory,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
a  library  of  about  260,000  volumes,  which  are  boosed  in  a 
restored  portion  of  the  cathedral,  bnrned  down  in  1696, 
This  university,  which  render*  the  town  the  great  intel- 
lectual centra  of  Livonia,  preserves  the  Tentouio  tradi- 
tions of  ita  earlier  days,  and  ia  much  more  German  than 
Russian  in  ita  culture.  It  was  founded  by  Oustavu* 
Adolpbu*  in  1632;  but  In'  1669  teachers  end  students 
removed  to  Feman  on  the  advance  of  the  Russians,  and 
on  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  Peter  the  Great  again 
took  flight  to  Sweden.  In  spite  of  the  stipulation  of  the 
treaty  of  1710  and  the  efforts  of  the  Livonian  nobles,  it 
waa  not  till  1802  that  ita  restoration  woe  effected  nuder 
the  patronage  of  Alexander  L ;  bat  since  that  date  ita 
history  haa  been  one  of  considerable  prosperity.  It 
possesses  43  ordinary  professors,  a  total  teaching  staff 
of  73  members,  and  upwards  of  600  student*.  The 
astronomical  department  is  especially  famous,  owing 
partly  to  the  labours  of  Otto  Strove,  and  partly  to  ita 
possession  of  Franenhofera  great  refracting  telescope,  pre- 
sented by  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  The  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  town  is  very  slight,  bat  it  carries  on  a  good 
trade,  and  ha*  six  greet  markets  in  the  year.  Population 
in  1873,  20,78a 
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Knights,  sod  hi  the  fcllowicB  yen  Bishop  Hantaan  trsetsd  a 
cathedral  on  th*  Dombatg.  Front  that  data  till  ahon-  1MB  thci 
ajnataat  pespssstf  was  sehkved  under  the  ratrtmiga  rf  thsttde- 
*~*«aisBopdseskaBd the  popolstiea  rescind  ssli^i  u  50,000. 
the  town  was  captured  by  the  BnaaUw  under  Peter  Ivan 


of  Poland.     In  1 800,  it  fall 

reverted   to   the  Poles,  end  ia   M8S    was 

Adolpfcm     The  tmssians  s<min  iiir   ' 

east  mors  yUded  baton  the isMse, 

"-  nil  1701,    In  170s  the  bulk  of  the 


ect  a  permanent 

srfisi= 


D'ORSAT,  Aubxd  Ginxuuia  Qimazc,  Conrr 
(1798-1862),  a  celebrated  leader  of  society  in  Pari*  and 
London,  who  added  to  the  attraction*  ut  dandyism  those  of 
high  intellectual  and  artittie  gifts,  waa  born  (it  Pari*  ta  179a 
He  wee  the  eon  of  General  D'Ortay,  from  whom  he  inherited 
the  exceptionally  handsome  person  which  contributed  so 
mush  to  hia  social  success.  Through  bis  mother  he  was 
grandson  by  a  mesganatic  marriage  of  the  king  of  Wurtein- 
berg.  In  hi*  youth  he  entered  the  French  army,  and 
served  aa  a  garde  At  corps  of  Louie  XVHL  In  1822, 
while  stationed  at  Valence  on  the  Boons,  he  formed  that 


acquaintance  quickly  ripened  into  intimacy,  and  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  earl  he  accompanied  the  party  on  their 
1823  be  met  Lord 


o  publish 


eepondence  of  the 

poet  etjhis  period  contain*  numerous  references  to  the 
counts  gifts  and  accomplishments,  ems]  to  hia  peculiar 
relationship  to  the  Blessingtou  family.  A  diary  which 
D'Orsay  had  kept  during  a  visit  to  London  in  1821-3  waa 
submitted  to  Byron's  inspection,  and  was  much  praised  by 
him  for  the  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  end  the  keen 
faculty  of  observation  it  displayed.  On  the  4th  December 
1827,  Count  D'Orsay  married  Lady  Harriet  Gardiner,  a  air] 
of  fifteen,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Blearington  by  hi*  Ant 
wife.  The  union,  if  it  rendered  hit  connection  with  the 
Bksamgton  family  less  ostensibly  equivocal  than  before, 
TIL  — 47    — 
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occurred  in  1639.  When  the  widowed  countess  returned 
to  England  the  in  accompanied  by  Count  D'Orsay,  and 
the  two  lived  under  the  tame  roof,  first  at  Seamore  Place 
end  then  at  Kensington  Gore.  Their  house  aoon  becai 
a  resort  of  the  fashionable  literary  and  artistic  society 
Loudon,  which  found  an  equal  attraction  in  host  and 
hostess.  The 'coaut'i  charming  manner,  brilliant  wit,  and 
artiitic  faculty  wen  accompanied  by  benevolent  moral 
qualities,  which  endeared  him  to  ell  his  associate*, 
■kill  ai  a  painter  and  sculptor  wu  shown  in  numerous  por- 
traits and  statuettes  representing  hia  friends,  which  wan 
marked  by  great  vigour  and  truthfulness,  if  wanting  the 
finish  that  can  only  be  reached  by  persistent  discipline. 
Count  D'Orcay  had  been  from  hit  youth  a  sealous 
Bonapartist,  and  one  of  the  most  frequent  guests  at  Gore 
House  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  It  was  to  Paris,  there- 
fore, that  he  naturally  resorted  in  1819,  after  the  breaking 
np  of  the  establishment  at  Gore  House  in  consequence  of 
Lit  bankruptcy.  The  countess  of  Blesaington,  who  had 
accompanied  him,  died  a  few  weeks  after  their  arrival,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  provide  support  for  himself  by  adopting 
the  profession  of  a  portrait  painter.  He  was  deep  in  ths 
counsels  of  the  princa  president,  but  the  relation  between 
them  was  lest  cordial  after  the  coup  d'etat,  of  which  the 
count  had  by  anticipation  expressed  his  strong  disapproval. 
His  appointment  to  the  post  of  director  of  fine  arts  wss 
announced  only  afewdsysfcefon  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  4th  August  1833. 

IIuo  information  ss  to  the  Ufa  and  character  or  Count  D'Om; 
is  to  be  found  in  lladdcn'i  Literary  Lift  and  Qmvpaidtiui  of  tfu 
CaaUm  tf&lMtngtm  (1855]. 

DOBSET,  an  English  county,  situated  on  the  south- 
western coast  In  British  times,  previous  to  the  land- 
ing of  Casar,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  tribe  which 
Ptolemy  calls  ths  Dnrotrigea,  and  which,  upon  ot>  good 
authority,  bat  not  without  probability,  has  been  identified 
with  the  Morini,  the  occupants  of  a  part  of  the  opposite 
coast  (cxirtmi  hominum  ITorini,  Jin.  viii  737).  ths  two 
appellations  being  apparently  of  similar  import,  and  refer- 
ring to  their  location  on  the  sea-shore.  Under  the  Romans 
this  county  constituted  a  portion  of  Bruanxia  Prima  ; 
and  ths  Saxon*  celled  it  Donuncta,  or  Dorsssta  (a  word  in- 
volving the  same  root,  Dwr,  water),  and  included  it  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex. 

On  the  north  Dorsetshire  it  bounded  by  Somersetshire 
and  Wiltshire,  on  the  east  by  Hampshire,  on  the  west  by 
Devonshire  and  a  part  of  Somersetshire,  whilst  the  British 
Channel  washes  the  whole  of  its  southern  coast  Ita  form 
it  vary  irregular ;  the  northern  boundary  bat  a  considerable 
angular  projection  in  the  middle  ;  its  southern  coast  runs 
out  into  various  points  end  headlands ;  and  the  western 
inclines  towards  Devonshire  with  an  uneven  line.  Its 
greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about  35  miles, 
and  ita  length  from  east  to  west  05.  Ita  circumference, 
including  627,265  a-. res,  is  nearly  1G0  miles.  In  1871 
the  population  was  found  to  be  195,537, — having  in- 
creased from  114,452  in  1801  and  175,094  in  1841. 
111,731  acrss  were  under  corn-crops,  and  60,033  under 
green-crops.  The  males  numbered  95,013,  the  females 
89,931 

Dorset  is  divided  into  35  hundreds,  containing  more 
than  300  parishes,  8  boroughs,  23  liberties,  and  12  market 
lov/nt,  the  principal  of  which  are  Dorchester,  Bridport, 
Sherborne,  Lyma-Regis,  Shaftesbury,  Weymouth  and 
Helcombe-Bcgts,  Poole,  and  Blandf  ord.  Only  1 0  members 
are  returned  to  parliament,  instead  of  20  as  before  the  first 
Reform  Act  The  county  itself  sends  three ;  Dorchester. 
Bridport,  Pools,  Shaftesbury,  and  Waroham  one  each,  and 


Uelcombe-Begis  and  Weymouth  two  belweou  them. 
Dorsetshire  .forms  a  part  of  the  see  of  Salisbury.  It 
originally  fell  under  the  wide  jurisdiction  of  the  ancient 
sees  of  Dorchester  in  Oifordsbire  and  of  Winchester,  till 
ths  foundation  of  the  bishopric  of  Sherborne,  705  i.e. ,  and 
when  that  see  wet  trantf  erred  to  Salisbury  it  still  remained 
a  part  of  it,  till  in  31st  Henry  TILL  it  wu  annexed  to  ths 
newly-erected  bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  so  continued  till 
1830,  when  its  ancient  connection  with  Salisbury  was 
revived,  and  still  continues. 

Branches  of  the  London  and  South-Westem  Hail  way,  or 
fu  connection  with  it,  enter  the  county  from  Southampton, 
Salisbury,  and  Bath,  meet  near  Wimborne,  and  continue  to 
Pools,  Wareham,  Dorchester,  and  Weymouth,  which  hut 
two  places  are  also  reached  by  a  branch  of  the  Great- 
Western  from  Yeovil,  with  a  drop-line  to  Bridport  at 
Maiden-Newton.  The  main  lino  of  the  London  and  South- 
western likewise  touches  ths  north  of  the  county  near 
Shaftesbury,  GUHngham,  and  Sherborne. 

Ths  surface  of  Dorsetshire  is  hilly  and  uneven.  Throw- 
ing out  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  coastline 
in  Purbeck,  Portland,  and  to  the  westward,  and  proceeding 
in  the  direction  of  from  B.K,  to  N,W.,  wound  a  descending 
series  of  formations,  commencing  from  the  Tertiariea,  which 
occupy  an  almost  equilateral  triangle,  and  include  the  towns 
of  Wareham,  Poole,  Wimborne,  and  Cntnborne  ;  passing 
through  a  band  of  Chalk  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  breadth, 
in  which  the  chief  town  Dorchester  and  Blandford  are 
situated,  and  which  is  fringed  by  a  thin  belt  of  Greensand; 
and  thence  to  the  Oolitic  beds  in  the  north-east,  and  the 
Lias  at  Bridport  and  the  south-west.     The  three  systems 


which  hat  won  for  this  county  tbe  somewhat  exaggerated, 
and  not  uncontested,  designation  of  "  the  garden  of 
England ;"  though  the  rich  wide  vale  of  Blnclrmore,  and 
the  luxuriant  pastures  and  orchards  of  the  extreme  wett 


rapidly  disappearing  of  late  years  under  the  Influence  of  a 
more  scientific  system  of  agriculture,  though  still  the  stock 
of  sheep  pastured  in  the  county  amounts  to  between 
500,000  end  600,000.  Even  in  the  sandy  region,  cultiva- 
tion it  advancing,  and  detached  portions  are  improved, 
though  than  it  still  much  waste  land,  dreary  and  barren, 
hardly  supporting,  even  in  the  summer  mouths,  a  few  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  supplying  the  scattered  cottars  with  heath 
and  turf  for  fuel. 

Dorsetshire  is  not  generally  speaking  a  well-wooded 
county,  though  much  fine  timber  may  be  seen,  not  only  in 
the  richer  and  deeper  soils,  but  likewise  in  the  sheltered 
valleys  of  the  Chalk  district,  and  more  especially  upon  the 
Greensand.  The  views  from  some  of  the  higher  hills,  which 
constitute,  at  it  were,  the  back-bone  of  the  county,  are 
often  vastly  extensive,  ranging  on  many  points  from  tbe 
Needles  to  the  very  utmost  limit  of  tbe  Mendip  and 
Qnantock  Hills,  where  they  sink  into  the  Bristol  Channel. 

Ths  Dorsetshire  air  is  remarkably  mild  and  salubrious, 
and  in  some  sunnier  spots  of  the  coast,  such  as  Abbotsbnry, 
even  tropical  plants  are  found  to  flourish.  Weymouth  hat 
long  been  celebrated  as  a  watering-place,  and  owing  to  the 
general  calmness  of  the  aaa  there,  its  pleasant  situation, 
and  commodiousueat  for  bathing,  it  still  maintains  con- 
siderable consequence.  Ths  nee-side  villages  of  Swansge, 
Lulworth,  and  Charmouth  also,  though  more  difficult  of 
access,  ud  affording  less  accommodation  for  visitors, 
abound  with  many  quiet  and  enjoyable  charms. 

The  chief  port  of  the  county  is  Poole,  situated  on  an 
estuary  farmed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Frame.  Its  entrance 
is  defended  by  Brownsea  Castle, — not,  however,  a  military 
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aseun  in  all  wind*.  It  ni 
equipping  ships  for  ths 
brisk,  trade  was  carried  c 
and  ths  Mediterranean;  bat  it  ii  now  chiefly  occupied 
With  a  coasting  trade,  and  the  export  of  potten*  d>7. 
rrmnage,  Woymooth,  Bridport,  and  Lyras  am  harbours 
annate!  of  edmi  tting  amall  Tassel*  only,  Tha  magnificent 
"  ^    '    I  which  the  hat  atone  waa  laid 


muting  amall 
I  Portland,  M 


almost  unlimited  extent,  and  of  easy  ai 


won,  and  highly  isMKned  in  th 
Bay,  whan  they  an  easily  date 
chalk  ia  discovered,  ite  lower 


The  principal  rivers  of  Dorsetshire  an  tha  F 
Stow,  the  Piddle,  and  the  IwL  Tha  Frame  riaaa  in  tha 
north-western  part  of  the  county ,  near  Erarahot,  and 
paaatng  by  Dorchester,  reach™  Pools,  and  talk  into  it* 
bar.  The  Stow  enter*  this  county  from  Wiltshire,  near 
Qunnghain,  and,  pursuing  a  southern  and  southwestern 
direction,  ontata  Hampshire.  Tha  Piddla  rfaae  in  the 
north,  and,  flowing  to  the  south-east,  fall*  into  Foole  Bay. 
Tha  Ivel,  anciently  tha  Too,  has  its  origin  from  several 
aprings  near  Hawthorn,  in  a  bill  north-east  from  Sherborne, 
from  which  town  it  flowa  into  Someraeuibire,  and  fall*  into 
tha  Penet,  near  YaorfL 

Although  noituer  coal  nor  any  metallic  one  h«Te  «rer 
been  found  in  Dorsetshire,  tha  atone  quarries  of  Pnrbeck 
and  Portland  hare  long  bean  celebrated.  Pnrbeck,  though 
called  an  island,  ia  more  properly  a  peninsula,  of  an 
irregular  oval  form,  about  twolvo  miles  in  length  and  seven 
inbreadth.  It  consists,  according  to  Mvitell,  of  Oreti 
Wealden,  and  Oolitic  strata  in  their  regular  order  of 
,;„.  •„.!  i,;,.m„  i.^.ii^-j  to  their  section  towards  Swansea 
acted.  At  Hsndfatt  Point  the 
.  r  division  dipping  at  •  oon- 
siderabls  angle ;  then  cornea  a  layer  of  fireatona,  next  gault, 
and  than  neeneand — all  inclined ;  than,  at  Swanaga  Bay,  a 
think  waaUen  bad ;  to  the  south  of  which  an  tha  Pnrbeck 
Hills,  with  their  peooiiar  strata,  and,  a  little  further  on, 
thi  Portland  Oolite.  The  M3  «  altogether  calcareous,  and 
for  the  moat  part  a  continuous  mas*  of  either  white  or  a 
brownish  limestone,  the  latter  hating  a  mixture  of  aaa- 
aheQa.  The  quarries  on  tha  south  aide  of  tha  hue  afford  an 
inexhaustible  fond  of  nstaralouricaitiaa.  Thobest  qnarriea 
an  at  Kingston,  Worth,  Langton,  and  Swanaga.  The 
Swanage  atone  ia  white,  foil  of  sheik,  taxes  a  polish,  and 
look*  like  alabaster.  AH  one  tha  heaths,  both  hen  and 
an  the  «""t«"^  blocks  of  indurated  Tertiary  grit, 
eomaaonly  '■ailed  fireetone,  an  found,  and  hare  bean 
aaaaahnnub  employed  in  lie  building  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  churches ;  and  at  Downahay  and  Quai,  In 
tha  parish  of  Worth,  and  elsewhere,  the  beautiful  Pnrbeck 
marble,  so  conspicuous  in  tha  monument*  and  shafts  of 
many  of  our  cathedral*  and  finest  utmif*—  of  the  13th 
century,  and  now  often  sought  for  their  restoration,  ha* 
been  extensively  quarried.  One  of  the  moat  valuable  pro- 
ducts of  Pnrbeck  is  a  white  clay  need  for  ~*H"g  pipes, 
and  very  largely  applied  to  the  mannfaoton  of  china. 


of  it  en  i 


The  Isle  of  Portland,  as  jt  ia  called,  ia  also  a  peninsnla, 
rising  at  its  highest  point,  the.  Tame,  to  nearly  BOO  feet 
abora  tha  sea-level,  and  eloping  gradually  to  near  tha 
water's  edge  at  it*  eztrama  aoBtharr/  point,  the  Bill  Its 
famous  quarries,  about  100  in  number,  an  scattered  In  all 
^direction*  under  heaps  of  rubble  and  Tmaalfiabst"  atona. 
t^ay  an  Crown-property,  and,  except  when  tha  atone  it 
taken  for  Government  purposes,  an  leased  to  various  firms, 


that  ia  worked  for  sale  lie*  n 

surface  of  the  island,  and  without  mash  earth  or  r 

on  it  The  Portland  stone  (or  freestone  as  it  is  sometime* 
called)  hi  well  known  for  its  almost  white  colour, 
said  aa  composing  tha  materials  of  the  most  aplaodid 
snotlon*  in  Loudon,  aa  well  aa  in  other  part*  of  the  British 
empire.  The  connection  of  Portland  with  tha  mainland 
ocean  at  some  10  or  11  miles'  distance,  at  Abbotnbory, 
where  a  most  remarkable  beach  of  raised  shingle,  called  tha 
Cbesil  /Anglo-Saxon  Cano!)  or  Pebble  Beach,  touohea  the 
shore,  being  thus  far  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
estuary,  famous  for  ita  swannery,  called  the  Fleet 


at  Portland,  to  the 


by  the  use  of  artU 
crops  of  flax  and  hemp  for  tha  supply  of  the  rope  and  twin* 
work*  of  Bridport  an  lea*  cultivated  than  formerly.  On 
the  larger  farina  in  the  Chalk  district-  a  peculiar  custom 
prevails  of  under  letting  the  dairiea  at  so  much  per  cow,  tha 
farmer  finding  tha  atoek  and  tha  food,  and  the  dairyman 
diaposiugof  theprodese.  The  homed shftep  of  Dorsetshire, 
long  celebrated,  hare  now  become  established  aa  a  useful 
and  lucrative  breed,  Professor  Ball,  in  hi*  Hittory  af 
Briiiik  Qtodrvpedt,  give*  a  figure  of  this,  aa  the  typical 
English  sheep,  of  "  a  hannaoma,  though  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  breed,  principally  esteemed  for  ita  producing 
lamba  earlier  perhaps  than  any  other  in  thin  country."  "m 
the  eye  of  him  who  aaaha  for  beauty  in  hi 
tion  (ha  add*)  thi*  ahaap  ia  o 


[nely-cumd  horns,  and  other 
points  will  to  him  constitute  a  more  pleasing  combination 
of  character  than  ia  to  he  f  onnd  in  those  breeds  which  hare 
become  more  changed  from  the  old  atoek  by  repeated  trana- 
miaaion  of  peculiarities,  which,  however  adnntagaoua  to  tha 
braadar,  whether  for  tha  sake  of  -the  fleece  or  the  flesh, 
cannot  be  oonaidand  a*  adding  to  the  abstract  beauty  of 
tha  animal"  Than  an  still  many  fine  flock*  of  thi*. 
ehameteriatio  bread  exlating'in  tha  county,  though  many 
fanners  prefer  tho  Southdown*  or  Hampshire*,  u  better 
adapted  to  their  particular  holdings.  There  ia  a  amall 
bread  in  Portland,  which  fatten*  ton  highly  upon  richer 
pastures,  but  tha  mutton  of  which  ia  an  especial  dainty, 
weighing  only  about  8  lb  a  quarter. 

The  old  hardy   race  of    long-homed  cattle,   formerly 

in  tha  hilly  district*,  an  fast  disappearing,  and 

Devon*,  short-horns,  and  Hereford*  an  almost  exclusively 

bred. .  Gnat  quantities  of  butter  are  Bent  to  tha 


The 
esteemed,  though  little  of  it  hi  exported  from  the  oounty. 

Test  numbera  of  mackerel  an  taken  near  Abbotsbury, 
and  along  tha  shore  from  Portland  to  Bridpor*     ™ 

fortaking  thorn  is  from  the  middle  of  ** — '  ' 

The  manufacture*  of  Dorsetshire  an  not  extensive.     The 
are  those  of  flax  and  hemp  in  the  neighbourhood 


to  Bridport     Theseason 
af  March  till  midsummer, 


r  braiding  aa  it  an 
^        ._,  n  in  soma  of  the 

villages;  but  the  manofartnras  of  lace,  and  of  thrtad- 
bnttona,  formerly  flourishing  at  Bhmdford  and  slaewhare, 
may  be  said  to  be  now  entirely,  obsolete.  At  Sherborne 
thee*  industries  hare  bean  socesaded  by  extensive  silk-mille. 
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Few,  It  any,  parts  of  England  posses*  a  more  abundant 
treasure  of  prehistoric  remains,  than  are  to  be  found 
throughout  this  county,  though  the  march  of  agricultural 
progress  inevitably  tends  to  their  obliteration.  Veetigee  of 
peaceful  British  occupation  may  constantly  be  traced  on 
those  portions  of  the  Down*  which  ate  still  uninclosed, 
whilst  a  series  of  magnificent  hill-forts  crown  all  the  meet 
prominent  heights,  and  probably  served  as  camps  of  refuge 
for  the  harassed  tribes  and  their  cattle  in  times  of  war  and 
invasion.  The  grandest  of  these,  called  Maidnn  Castle,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Dnninm  of  Ptolemy,  the  stronghold  o 
Acropolis  of  the  Dui-otriges,  whose  gigantic  ramparts  may 
be  seen  outlined  against  the  sky  between  the  Weymouth 
and  Bridport  roads,  about  two  miles  south  from  Dorchester. 
Ita  Inner  area  covers  about  14  acres,  its  outer  area  about 
116,  the  difference  being  absorbed  in  itsstupendons  double, 
and  sometimes  triple,  entrenchments,  some  60  feet  high,  and 
extraordinarily  eteep.  Other  grand  examples  of  these  hill- 
fortnssBB  may  be  teen  at  Eggardnn  and  Piladun  to  the 
westward,  at  CUalbnry  and  Flowers-barrow  to  the  eastward, 
nnd  at  Bawlabury,  or  Bnltwrow,  Hod  (inclosing  an 
equilateral  Boman  camp),  and  Eameldon,  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Stour,  and  at  Badbory,  Woodbury,  ere.,  in  the 
mora  cental  parts  of  the  county.  It  hat  been  conjectured 
with  great  probability  that  some  ef  these  last  were  among 
the  oppi-la  aubdnsd  in  the  expedition  of  Vespasian ;  and  it 
is  not  ouUkely  that  in  that  remarkable  chain  of  tumuli,  or 
barrows,  which  are  visible  along  the  crest  of  the  Ridgeway, 
now  tunnelled  for  the  lines  of  railroad  which  connect 
Weymouth  and  Dorchester,  may  have  been  deposited  the 
ashes  of  certain  nameless  heroes  who  fought  the  battles 
either  of  invasion  or  resistance.  Buck  barrow*  are  widely 
distributed  elsewhere  through  the  county,  and  when  opened 
have  usually  been  found  to  contain  little  mora  than  burnt 
bonce,  corroded  metal,  and  rude  cinerary  urns,  with 
necasional  marks  of  subsequent  Boman  interment*.  A 
few  monoliths,  cromlechs,  and  stone  circles  have  also  been 
recorded. 

Of  the  period  of  Roman  occupation  many  relic*  exist 
The  Via  fmima,  or  loknield  Street,  with  various  vicinal 
off  (hoots,  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  county,  and 
connects  its  chief  town  Dorchester,  or  Dnmovaria,  with  Old 
Bsram  and.  Exeter.  An  indisputable  though  scanty 
fragment  of  the  Boman  wall  of  Dorchester  still  exists;  and 
the  avenues,  called  the  walk  a,  which  surround  the  town 
«ppeer  to  follow  it*  ancient  course,  the  tree*  being  planted 
•cnutuna*  on  the  aggtr  and  sometime*  in  the  vattun.  A 
taataatad  pavement;  some  20  feet  square,  was  exhumed  in 
1808  in  the  grounds  of  the  county  prison,  and  is  preserved 


metallic  and  fictile  antiquities,  have  been  and  still  ai 
unfreqoently  brought  to  light,  wherever  the  grouud  i*  dis- 
turbed. Boman  pavements  have  been  found  elsewhere, — 
one  at  Bampiiham  in  1799,  one  at  Fnunpton  of  unusual 
site  and  beauty  in  1794,  and  other*  at  Weymouth, 
Sherborne,  Dewlisb,  Ac.  The  amphitheatre,  near  the 
Dorchester  railway  station,  has  been  generally  attributed  to 
the  time  of  Agricola,  and  constructed  very  probably  for  tbe 
Amusement  of  the  Boman  soldiers  by  the  enforced  labour 
of  their  captives.  It  is  more  perfect  than  any  other 
remaining  in  this  country,  and '  has  been  calculated  to 
suffioa  for  nearly  13,000  spectators.  The  Boman  stations 
in  Dorsetshire  which  antiquarians  pretty  nearly  agree  in 
identifying  are  LawiiniiOT  Lendinii,  Lyme  Regis  ;  Catua- 
Arixa,  Charmonth  ;  Dnmovaria,  Dorchester ;  Clavituo, 
Weymouth,  or  a  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ; 
J/oniiio,  Wareliam,  or  Hamworthy  ;  Bolvtlaunio,  Poole ; 
J'.indogladia,  Wimborne,  or  (Sir  R.  C.  Hoare)  Quasage  Cow 
down  ;    Ibcrmio,  Ben.       Of  mediBTsl  — " !J— 


able  remains  exist,  except  at  Corfe  and  Sherborne,  both  uf 
them  brought  to  rain  in  the  great  Civil  War,  but  both 
retaining  picturesque  and  highly  interesting  traces  of  then- 
former  magnificence. 

TBe  three  priutioal  churches  of  the  count;  ere  the  abbey, 
church  of  Sherborne,  a  rich  specimenot  Third  Pointed  archi- 
tecture, 'restored  in  recent  years  at  immense  coet,  and  with 
admirable  taste  ;  Wimborna  Minster,  with  its  two  stateiy 
tower*  of  different  periods  and  its  massive  Norman  nave; 
and  the  noble  but  unfinished  abbey-church  of  Milton,  now 
alio  carefully  restored,  and  presenting  come  rich  examples 
of  the  Decorated  period.  Besides  these,  there  are  notice- 
able churches  at  Bare-Regis,  Dorchester  (St  Peter's),  and 
Fordington,  Maiden-Newton,  Piddletrenthide,  Cerae,  Best- 
minster,  Poweratock,  etc. ;  but,  generally  speaking;  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  county,  though  not  nninte- 
resting,  cannot  boast  of  special  grandeur  or  beauty. 

At  Milton  abbey,  originally  founded  by  King  Athelstan, 
and  also  at  Forde-Abbey,  handsome  portions  of  the 
monastic  buildings  are  incorporated  in  the  modem 
mansions ;  and  there  ere  monastic  remain*  of  varying  in- 
terest at  Come,  Abbotabury,  Bindon,  and  elsewhere.  At 
Sherborne  some  of  the  conventual  buildings  are  to  be  traced 
within  the  precincts  of  the  flourishing  grammar  school. 

The  dialect  of  the  county,  perfectly  distinguishable  front 
those  of  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire^  yet  bearing  many 
common  mark*  'of  its  Saxon  origin,  has  been  admirably 
illustrated,  both  philological  ly  and  poetically,  by  a  living 
author,  the  Bev.  Wm.  Barnee,whoee  poems  in  the  vernacu- 
lar have  won  the  euloginm  of  several  eminent  entice,  whilst 
their  Doric  simplicity  and  tenderness  and  truth  is  heartily 
appreciated  by  nigh  and  low  in  the  cou...y. 

This  county  has  afforded  titles  to  various  noble  families, 
beside*  the  duke*  end  earls  of  Dorset,  duke  of  Portland 
to  that  of  Bentinck,  earl  of  Dorchester  to  that  of  Darner, 
Shaftesbury  to  that  of  Ashley-Cooper,  Viscount  Brid- 
tiiat   of    Hood,    Baron    Melcombe    (      —  ' 


Amongst  ita  more  eminent  native*  ma;  be  reckoned 
Cardinal  Morton,  Archbishops  Stafford  and  Wake,  Bishop* 
Sprat  and  StiUingfleet,  Matthew  Prior,  Sir  George  Bummer*, 
Sir  Jama*  Thorn)  .ill,  etc 

The  county  rates  have  been  recently  assessed  on  an 
annual  income  of  £1,095,736. 

A  carious  ancient  Survey  of  the  county  ni  written  by  a  Iter. 
Mr  Cokra,  (boat  the  middle  of  the  17th  osntnry,  aid  puoliiln-d 
from  Ma  JIB.  In  1731.  la  1771  a  vary  vtluabla  CMiMy  lliMory 
sppiand,  by  the'  Btr.  John  Hotehina,  in  a  vols,  folio  ;  a  aeconS 
edition  in  4  Toll,  folio,  in  180!  ;  and  a  liiird,  greatly  improved, 
mid  brought  down  to  thepreisut  data,  tin  in  4  volt  folio,  in  1871. 
No  other  county  in  England,  perhaps,  poeacssea  ao  full  aid  are  tints 
a  tojcgnpliical  and  genealogical  (amy  m  this.  The  entinuitie* 
of  tba  county  ban  likewise  barn  satisrsctorily  elucidated  in  various 
pnbhcMiona  by  Mr  Sydenham,  Mr  0.  Warn*,  T.8.A.,  Dr  Waks 
Smarts  end  o  then,  (c.  V.  B.) 

DORSET,  Thomas  Saokvill*,  Lobd  Bdckhdhbt,  mas 
East,  or  (1536-1608),  was  bom  in  at  Bnckhurer,  in  the 
pariah  of  Withyham  in  Sussex.  His  father,  Sir  Richard 
Baekville,  the  friend  of  Roger  Aaeham,waa  connected  with 
the  Boleyn  family,  and  thus  distantly  with  Queen  Elizabeth; 
hie  mother  was  Winifrede,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bruges  or 
Bridges,  of  London.  In  his  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  he 
wet  entered  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford ;  but  it  was  at  Cambridge 
that  he  completed  his  studies  and  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  aria.  On  leaving  the  university,  where  he  had  already 
obtained  the  reputation  of  a  poet,  he  proceeded  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  though  the  statement  made  by  some  authori- 
ties that  hs  became  a  barrister  is  not  supported  by  tba 
registers,  his  connection  with  the.  society  was  not  without 
result.     He  had  already  at  the  age  of  nineteen  nisaxUd 
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floaty,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Baker  of  Sieemtthtirst  In  Kent, 
and  is  1007  ha  entered  public  life  **  member  of  parliament 
for  Westmoreland.  In  the  following  year  he  set  for  East 
Qrinstead  in  Sussex,  and  the  record  of  hi*  activity  is  (till 
to  bo  found  in  the  Journal*  of  the  House  of  Common*. 
Queen  Eliaueth,  who  had  jnat  come  to  the  tonne,  wis 
attracted  by  the  handaome  person,  high  enltora,  and  eridant 
ability  of  her  young  poet-kinsman,  who  was  accordingly,  to 
quote  hi*  own  words,  "  selected  to  ft  continual  print* 
attendance  upon  her  own  person,'  which  did  not,  however, 
prevent  bun  from  appearing  again  in  the  Parliament  of  1603 
aa  member  for  Aylesbury  in  Buckinghamshire,  A  visit  to 
the  Continent  in  1063  was  interrupted  by  so  unexplained 
imprisonment  st  Borne,  and  terminated  by  the  news  of  hi* 


obtained  the  title  of  Lord  Bnckhunt,  by  which  he 
continued  to  be  known  through  the  most  of  hi*  life. 
Apartments  were  provided  for  bun  in  the  queen's  palace  at 
Shane,  where  his  mother  was  in  charge ;  tint  the  simplicity 
of  his  mode  of  life  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  in  1088 
ha  had  to  entertain  Odel  de  Coligoi,  Cardinal  de  ChstiDon, 
at  the  queen's  command,  he  failed  to  satiify  the  Insurious 
desires  of  his  guest,  and  thus  fell  under  her  majaaty1*  dis- 
pleasure. In  1571  he  was  sent  to  Franca  to  congratulate 
Charles  IX.  on  bis  marriage  vital  Elisabeth-  of  Austria  ;  in 
1 573  be  wai  one  of  the  peers  who  tried  Thomas  Howard, 
earl  of  Norfolk;  and  in  1686  he  was  employed  to  convey 
to  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  the  sentence  of  death.  A  more 
difficult  task  was  found  for  him  in  1637 ;  aa  ambaaaador  to 
the  Hague  he  was  expeoted  "  to  expostulate  in  favour  of 
pease  with  a  people  who  knew  that  their  existence  depended 
on  war,  to  reconcile  those  to  delay  who  felt  that  delay  was 
death,  and  to  heal  animosities  between  man  who  were 
enemies  from  their  cradle*  to  their  graves."  With  what 
fearlessness,  fidelity,  and  sagacity  ha  discharged  bis  duty, 
has  been  told  in  detail  fay  the  historian  of  The  United 
Netherlands,  who  asserts  that  there  ii  not  a  single  line  in 
all  the  embassador's  correspondence  which  does  not  reflect 
honour  on  his  name.  But  hia  expostulation*  with  the  queen 
on  her  parnmouioui  policy,  and  bis  Independent  conduct 
towards  the  royal  favourite  Leicester,  procured  him,  on  his 
return  to  England,  instead  of  approbation  and  reward  for 


the  death  of  the  earl,  howerer,  he  was  again  received 
favour;  in  1086  he  was  presented  with  the  Order  of  the 
darter;  in  1061  be  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Oxford,  his  claims  having  been  supported  by  a  royal 
letter ;  and,  in  1099,  on 'the  death  of  Lord  Burghley,  lie 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Bngandl 
In  the  following  year  he  hsd  to  pronounce  sentence  9*  High 
Steward  on  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  hia  rival  for 
the  chancellorship  and  bis  opponent  in  politics.  The  change 
of  the  dynasty  which  took  pines  in  1603  left  his  position 
unimpaired  ;  his  office  of  Lord  Treasurer  was  confirmed  to 
him  by  King  James,  antt  on  13th  of  March  .1601,  he  was 
crested  earl  of  Dorset  He  died  suddenly  on  April  19th 
1608,  while  sitting  at  the  conncil  table  in  Whitehall,  and 
left  his  earldom  to  his  son  Robert  Hackvilie. 

In  the  history  oE  English  literature  Thorns*  rjackville 
occupies  an  honourable  position,  We  no  longer  posses*  any 
of  the  "  sonnets  Snely  sauced  "  for  which,  in  his  student 
days,  he  was  praised  by  Jasper  Hevwood",  but  we  may  still 
read  the  Firrsc  and  Porrcx  by  which  he  take*  rank  as  the 
first  writer  of  genuine  English  tragedy,  the  Induction  to  tktj 
Mirror  of  Magittrata,  and  the  Complaint  o/  Stnry  Dukt 
of  Buckutgkam.  The  firat  was  written  with  the  ssntsnoe 
of  Thomas  Norton,  daring  Ssckville't  eonneetioD  with  the 
Inner  Tetania,  was  acted  baton  <jueau  Elisabeth  in  1501, 


appeared  without  the  author's  permission  in  1060,  snd 
again  in  authorised  editions  in  1670-1  and  1090.  The 
second  is  a  stately  allegorical  poem  of  the  kind  so  much 
in  vogue  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  with  elaborate  per- 
sonifications of  sorrow,  death,  old  age,  Ac,  intended  to 
stand  a*  preface  to  a  aeries  of  poems  descriptive  of  the 
tragic  fates  of  famous  men;  and  the  Complaint  waa  to 
form  the  first  of  the  aerie*.  They  all  display  a  lively  fancy, 
and  no  small  command  of  pare  and  sonorous  English,  but 
hardly  awaken  any  regret  that  the  author  soon  laid  aside 
the  poef  a  for  the  diplomatist's  pen, 

8m  SadxOWi  Werii,  edited  by  Regtni_  . 
USB  ;  end  Arbors  Bqirint  of  the  Induction. 

■  DORSET,  Cbasi.es  Sacictills,  Bkth  Earl  or  (1037- 
1706),  oldest  son  of  Richard  Backvillo,  the  fifth  earl,  and 
Frances  Cranfleld,  eldest  daughter  of  Lionel,  earl  of  Middle- 
sex, was  born  January  21,  1637,  and  succeeded  his  father 
in  1677.  His  youth,  spent  partly  in  London  and  partly  in 
Italy,  wss  filled  with  all  the  madcap  and  libertine  exceeoea 
of  tL>  period ;  but,  owing  doubtless  to  the  nobler  qualities 
which  be  none  the  lee*  displayed,  the  graceful  scapegrace 
found  more  favour  with  the  public  than  the  rest  of  the 
dissolute  crow.  He  was  high-spirited,  generous,  and 
humane  ;  aa  years  passed  on  his  character  ripened  and 
refined,  and  be  who  had  been  the  worthy  rival  of  Charles 
II.  lived  to  bo  laughed  at  by  Ejhe.rege  for  fidelity  to  bis 
wife.  Though  present  as  a  volunteer  under  the  duke  of 
York  during  the  Dutch  war  in  1666,  and  afterwards  sent 
on  more  than  one  mission  to  the  court  of  Franco,  he  took 
comparatively  an  unimportant  part  in  politics  until  tha 
Commencement  of  the  troubles  which  ended  in  the  Beroln- 
tion  of  1683.  Deprived  in  1667  of  hia  office  a*  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Sussex,  for  his  refusal  to  comply  with  James  II.'* 
arbitrary  demands,  he  soon  after  became  one  of  the  active 
members  of  the  opposition,  snd  in  1688  assisted  tua  flight 
of  the  Princess  Anne.  After  Jamas  had  left  the  country, 
Dorset  was  a  member  of  the  council  for  the  preservation  of  the 

C"  lie  peace;  and  on  William's  accession  he  waa  appointed 
chamberlain.  Jn  1691  he  accompanied  the  new  king 
to  Holland ;  and,  though  he  was  afterwords  involved  in  the 
accusation*  of  infidelity  brought  forward  l>y  Preston,  he 
retained  and  deserved  the  royal  favour  to  the  last.  He 
died  at  Bath  in  January  1700-6,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
earldom  by  Lionel  Cranneld  Sackville,  his  only  son  by  bis 
second  wife-  Mary,  daughter  of  James  Compton,  earl  of 
Essex.  Dorset  keeps  his  place  in  the  list  of  English  poet* 
in  virtue  of  a  few  lyrical  and  satirical  pieces,  which,  though 
extravagantly  praised  by   his  contemporaries,  and,  even 


great  moment  in  themselves,  and  only  suggestive  of  what 
in  happier  circumstance*  tha  writer  might  have  done.  The 
best  known  is  a  pleasant  careless  song — To  ell  you  Ladie* 
how  at  Land — written  at  sea  shortly  before  the  engagement 
with  the  Dutch,  in  which  Admiral  Opdom's  ahip  was  blown 
A*  ■  patron  of  literature,  however,  Dorset  stands 
"  ". — judicious,  impartial,  and  munificent  To  him 
indebted  for  bin  education.  Montague  for  promo- 
tion, and  Wycherly  for  support  against  ths  disfavour  of 
the  public. '  Though  compelled  aslord  chamberlain  to  deprive 
Drydeu  of  hia  official  IuufhI,  he  took  care  to  make  good  from 
his  private  puree  the  pecuniary  low  involved  in  the  dismissal 

Set  Prior'a  dsdicetiaa  of  hi*  poems  to  the  duke  of  Doner;  John- 
son's l*mi  a  At  Poeti/  WslpslB's  Boyal  ■"*  StbU  AnOan; 
lauanlsY'i  Hitter)  of  England,  voL  111.  chap  viii. 

DOBT,  or  Dosdbecht,  an  important  commercial  city  of 
Holland,  at  the  head  of  a  district  in  tha  province  of  Booth 
Holland,  10  miles  RE.  of  Rotterdam,  on  tha  railway 
between  that  city  snd  Breda.  The  island  of  the  Meuse  or 
Merwe  on  which  it  stands  is  said  tu  have  bean  ao|arated 


iation  which  swept 
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away  7S  villages,  and  rbont  100,000  inhabitants.  Con- 
cerning itt  origin  tiiera  is  no  authentic  information,  bat  it 
1*  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Holland,  and  pro- 
bably daks  from  the  10th  century.  It  was  surrounded  by 
mils  in  1231  by  Florcnt  IV.,  oonnt  of  Holland,  who  made 
it  hi*  residence,  and  granted  it  many  important  privileges. 
In  1457,  almost  the  entire  town,  including  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  founded  in  1366,  and  other  public  buildings, 
wu  destroyed  by  fire.  One  of  the  first  towns  in  the 
Netherlands  to  embrace  the  Reformed  religion,  and  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Spanish  king,  it  was  chosen  in  1B72  as 
the  meeting-place  of  the  deputies  by  whom  the  independ- 
ence of  (lie  United  Provinces,  was  first  asserted;  and  in 
1818  and  1619  it  became  intimately  associated  with  the 
theological  history  of  Europe,  aa  the  seat  of  the  great  synod 
which  declared  against  the  Arminian  party.  Among  its* 
celebrities  are  the  De  Witts  aod  Ary  Bcheffer  the  artist. 
The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  building,  and  the  principal 
church  is  an  old  Gothic  structure  300  feet  long  by  125  wide, 
with  a  heavy  square  tower,  and  numerous  monumental 
stones,  some  of  great  antiquity.  Ine  hall  in  which  the 
synod  was  held  is  now  demolished  The  houses  are 
generally  of  an  antique  fashion,  with  the  gables  turned 
outwards,  and  many  of  them  date  from  the  period  of  the 
Spanish  occupation.  Dort  possesses  a  good  harbour,  from 
which  two  canals  lead  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  It 
carries  oh  an  extensive  trade  in  com,  flax,  salt  fish,  train 
oil,  and  the  timber  which  is  brought  down  the  Rhine ;  and  it 
lias  shipbuilding  docks,  saw-mills,  sugar-refineries,  tobacco- 
factories,  linen-bleacuerios,  salt-works,  and  white-lead 
works.  Population  in  I860,  30,878,  and  in  1871, 
25,677. 

DORT,  Synod  of,  an  assembly  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  with  deputies  from  France,  Switzerland,  the  Pala- 
tinate, Scotland,  and  England,  called  to  decide  the  theolo- 
gical differences  misting  between  the  Anninians  (or  Re- 
monstrsnts)  and  the  Catrinists  (or  Counter  Remonstrants), 
was  held  at  Dort  or  Dordrecht  in  the  yeasa  1618  and  1619. 
During  the  life  of  Anninius  a  bitter  controversy  had  sprung 
p  between  his  follower*  ao<  the  strict  Calvinists,  led  by 
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is  Qomar,  his  professorial  colleague  at  Leyden ;  and, 

in  order  to  decide  their  disputes,  a'syuodicsl  conference 
was  proposed,  but  Arminius  died  before  it  could  be  held. 
At  the  conference  held  at  the  Hague  in  1610,  the 
Anninians  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  States-goners! 
in  the  form  of  five  articles,  which  henceforth  came  to  be 
known  as  the  five  points  of  Arminiauism.  This  conference 
had  no  influence  in  reconciling  the  opposing  parties,  and 
another,  held  at  Delft  in  the  year  1613,  was  equally  un- 
successful. In  1614,  at  the  instance  of  the  Arminian 
party,  an  edict  was  passed  by  the  States-general,  in  which 
toleration  of  the  opinions  of  both  parties  was  declared,  and 
further  controversy  forbidden  ;  but  this  act  only  served,  by 
rousing  the  jealousy  of  the  Calvinists,  to  fan  the  contro- 
versial flame  into  greater  fury.  Gradually  the  dispute 
pervaded  all  classes  of  society,  and  in  nearly  all  the  towns 
both  parties  began  to  hold  large  mooting*,  and  to  indulge 
in  threatening  words  and  gestures,  until  finally,  in  Nov. 
1617,  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  is  order  finally  to  decide 
the  controversy,  called  a  synod  which  met  at  Dort  in 
Nor.  1618  This  synod  wss  strictly  national— called  .by 
ths  national  authority  to  decide  a  national  dispute,  and  not 
intended  to  have  mora  than  a  national  inlnence.  The 
foreign  deputies  were  invited  to  attend,  only  to  assist  by 
their  advioe  in  the  settlement  of  a  controversy  which  con- 
cerned the  Netherland  church  alone,  and  which  the 
Neshanand  church  alone  could  decide.  At  the  fourth  sitting 
it  was  decided  to  cite  Simon  Episcopios  and  twelve  other 
lUmnjnstraats  to  appear  within  H  days  before  the  synod, 


state  and  justify  their  doctrines.  It  .was  also  agreed  to 
allow  the  Arminian  deputies  to  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions, only  on  condition  that  they  forbore  to  consult  with, 
or  in  any  way  assist,  their  cited  brethren,  but  this  thsy 
refused  Daring  the  interval  between  the  citation  and  the 
appearance  of  the  accused,  the  professorial  members  of  ths 
synod  were  instructed  to  prepare  themselves  to  be  able  to 
confute  the  Arminian  errors,  and  the  synod  occupied  itself 
with  deliberations  as  to  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  for 
which  a  commission  was  named,  made  arrangements 
regarding  the  teaching  of  catechisms,  and  granted  permis- 
sion to  the  missionaries  of  the  East  Indies  to  baptize  such 
children  of  heathen  parents  as  ware  admitted  into  their  fami- 
lies. At  the  25th  sitting  Episcopins  and  the  others  cited  ap- 
peared, when  Epiacopiua  surprised  the  deputies  byabold  and 
outspoken  defence  of  bis  views,  and  even  went  so  far  sa  to 
say  that  the  synod,  by  excluding  the  Arminian  deputies, 
could  now  only  be  regarded  as  a  schismatic  assembly.  Tha 
Remonstrants  were  asked  to  file  copious  explanations  of  ths 
five  points  in  dispute,  but  objecting  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  catechised,  they  were,  at  the  C7th  sitting,  dis- 
missed from  the  synod  as  convicted  "  liars  and  deceivers." 
The  synod  then  proceeded  in  their  absence  to  judge  them 
from  their  published  writings,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  ecclesiastical  rebels  and  trespassers  they  should  be 
deprived  of  all  their  offices.  The  synodical  decision  in 
regard  to  the  five  points,  and  the  sentence  against  the 
Remonstrants  was,  at  the  144th  sitting,  read  in  Latin  before 
a  large  audience  in  the  great  church.  The  Remonstrants 
were  required  to  subscribe  the  condemnation,  and  many  of 
them  refusing  were  banished.  The  synod  wsa  concluded 
on  29th  April  1619,  by  a  magnificent  banquet  given  by 
the  chief  magistrate  of  Dort. 

DORTMUND,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  a  circle 
of  the  eame  name,  in  the  district  of  Arnsberg,  and  Prussian 
province  of  Westphalia,  is  situated  on  the  Emscher,  in  51' 
31'  25'  N.  laL  and  7*  27'  9'  E,  long.  Among  the  chief 
structures  may  be  mentioned  tha  large  railway  station,  the 
workshop  and  factories  of  which  give  employment  to 
upwards  of  1000  hands,  the  Reinoldikirche,  with  a  choir 
built  in  1421-1450,  the  old  Marienkirche,  and  the  Gothic 
Dominican  church.  To  the  W.  of  the  station  is  one  of  tha 
ancient  linden  trees  of  the  Kb'uigshof,  where  the  meetings 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  formidable  Yehmgoricht,  or 
secret  tribunal  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  held.  In  tha 
vicinity  of  Dortmund  are  collieries,  in  the  working  of  which 
several  thousands  of  persons  are  engaged  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  iron-ore  in  the  coal  district,  in  18S0,  many  forges 
and  blast-furnaces  have  been  erected.  The  manufactures 
include  tobacco,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  porcelain, 
earthenware,  oil  and  flour,  and  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
fabrics.  In  187S  the  town  had  47  breweries,  which  fur 
nished  more  than  6}  millions  of  gallons  of  beer.  The 
population  in  1875  wss  57,742. 

Dortmund,  the  Throtmannl,  Trutmanna,  Tmtraoni*,  Tremonia, 
and  Trotznunde  of  early  history,  was  already  a  town  of  soma  im- 
portune in  lbs  jeer  BOO.  In  1006  it  was  ths  scene  of  in  ecclesi- 
astical council,  and  In  1010  and  HBOof  imperial  diets,     'lis  town 

Was  walled  in  the  13th  century,  and  in  1*87-8*  aa        ' 

■tood  the  troops  of  the  archbiahop  o "  ~  ' 
months.   About  th 
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ton  middle  of  the  13th  century  it  joined  the  Han- 
it  the  dote  oE  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  nopalaneo 


duke  of  Berg,  sod  became  tha  chief  town  of  the  department  of 
Ruhr.  Through  the  cession  of  Westphalia  by  the  imp;  of  ths 
SaUurUnds,  Bay  II,  1616,  it  became  a  Prussian  town. 

DORS',  of  John  Dost  (Zrtu  faler\  an  Acanthoptorygian 
fish  belonging  to  the  family  Scomfrrida,  held  in  such  esteem 
by  the  anoieut  Greeks  that  they  called  it  Zeus  after  their 
principal  divinity.      Its  English  narao  is|itotmt>ly  a  turnip 
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tioo  of  the  French  jax*t  dart?,  end  has  reference  to  the 
prevailing  apMenyaUoweotonr  of  UisUvrngfuui.  TJjebndy 
in  the  duty  in  much  compressed,  mod  ia  nearly  oval  in  form, 
while  the  month  b  large  and  capable  of  extensive  protro- 
•ion.  It  wo— seas  two  domtl  fin*,  of  which  the  anterior  it 
aimed  with  long  slender  spines,  and  the  connecting  mem- 
brane i»  produced  into  long  tendril-like  filaments ;  while  a 
row  of  short  spines  extend*  along  the  belly  end  the  roots 
of  the  anal  end  dorsal  fins.  The  colour  of  the  nppar 
surface  i»  olive  brown;  tho  aides  an  yellowish,  and  are 


the  fish  from  which  Pater  took  tho  tribute 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Australian  seas.  It  is  occasionally  abun- 
dant on  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  is  also  found, 
though  more  sparingly,  throughout  the  British  sea*.  It  is 
exceedingly  voracious,"  feeding  on  molkuks,  shrimps,  and 
the  young  of  other  fish ;  and  Coach  states  that  from  the 
stomach  of  a  single  dory  he  has  taken  26  Sounders,  some 
3}  inches  long,  3  fatherlashers  naif  grown,  and  6  stones 
from  the  beach,  one  an  inch  aud  a  half  in  length.  They  are 
often  taken  in  the  fishermen's  nets  off  the  Cornwall  and 
Devon  coast,  having  entered  these  tn  pursuit  of  pilchards. 
They  are  seldom  found  in  deep  water,  preferring  sandy 
bays,  among  the  weeds  growing  on  the  bottom  of  which 
they  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey,  end  in  securing  this  they  are 
greatly  assisted  by  their  great  width  of  gape,  by  their  power 
of  protruding  the  month,  and  by  the  slender  filaments  of 
the  first  dorsal  fins,  which  fluat  like  worms  in  the  water, 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  body  ia  buried  in  the  sand,  and 
thus  they  entice  the  smaller  fishes  to  come  within  easy  reach 
of  the  capacious  jaws.  The  dory  often  attains  a  weight  of 
12  lb,  although  thuae  usually  brought  into  the  market  do 
not  average  wore  thou  6  or  7  D).  It  is  highly  rained  as  an 
article  of  food. 

DOTI6.    See  Tons. 

DOU  AT,  or  Douat,  an  ancient  and  once  strongly-fortified 
town  of  France,  at  the  bead  of  an  arrondissemeut,  in  the 
department  of  jford,  sitnnlLiI  on  the  Scarpe,  at  a  railway 
jnuctiou  1  t<  miles  B.  of  Lille.  Its  triple  line  of  fortifica- 
tions, partly   tho  work   of  Tsnben  and  partly  of  more 


consequently  spacious,  and  the  number  and  aixe  of  the 
gardens  unusually  huge.  Besides  a  variety  of  administra- 
tive offices,  the  town  possesses  a  court  of  appeal,  which 
holds  its  sessions  in  the  palace  of  the  ancient  parlement  of 
Flandres ;  it  contuins  also  one  of  the  principal  cannon 
foundries  of  the  kingdom,  an  arsenal,  and  large  artillery 
establishments,  end  is  further  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  its  literary  ami  scientific  institutions,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  academy,  with  its  faculties  of  letters  and 
law,  representing  the  university  established  in  1562,  the 
college,  founded  by  cardinal  Allen,  for  the  education  of 
English  Boman  Catholic  priests,  the  Government  school  of 
artillery,  a  school  of  drawing  and  music,  a  museum  of 
natural  history  and  antiquities,  enriched  with  sculptured 
stones  and  inscriptions  from  Bcvai,  a  botanical  garden,  a 
collection  of  paintings,  and  a  public  library  of  upwards  of 
40,000  volumes,  and  among  the  rest  about  300  incunabula. 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame  dates  from  the  13th  and  Uth 
centuries,  and  preserves  a  remarkable  painting,  containing 
301  figures,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey  of 
Anehin.  and  was  apparently  the  work  of  Jean  Bellcgambe ; 
the  ancient  Carthusian  convent  ia  still  extant  as  an  artillery 
magazine  ;  aud  the  town-house  ranks  aa  one  of  the  historical 
monuments  of  France,  and  is  architecturally  interesting  for 
its  ogivsl  windows  and  its  belfry  and  spire.  Railways 
and  nanals  open  op  to  Donai  on  extensive  trade  ia  corn, 


wine,  brandy,  cattle,  wool,  flax,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts; and  it  manufactures  lace,  game,  cottons,  linens, 
thread,  earthenware,  soap,  nit,  and  beer.  The  origin  of 
tho  town  is  a  matter  of  dispute;  but  it  roas  into  importance 
in  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  passed 
afterwards  into  the  possession  of  the  dukes,  of  Burgundy, 
and  thus  became  subject  to  the  Spanish  crown.  In  16GT 
it  was  captured  by  the  French  under  Louis  XIV. ;  aud 
though  tire  allies  under  Marlborough  and  Eugene  obtained 
possession  in  1710.  it  was  retaken  by  the  French  in  171 1, 
and  finally  incorporated  with  Francs  iu  1714.  Population 
in  1873,  21,703. 

DOO AHNENEZ,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Finistere,  to  the  &  of  a  bay  of  the 
same  name.  Its  sardine  fishery,  which  is  carried  on  from 
the  end  of  Jane  to  the  beginning  of  December,  gives  occu- 
pation to  about  800  boats,  and  between  3000  and  4000 
men  ;  the  average  number  of  sardines  caught  each  year  ia 
380,000,000,  worth  9,000,000  francs.  Population,  7  ISO 
in  1673. 

DOUBLEDAY,  Thoxas,  an  English  author  in  political 
and  general  literature.  He  early  adopted  the  views  of  his 
friend  William  Cobbest,  aud  was  active  in  promoting  the 
agitation  which  resulted  in  the  paasing  of  the  Beform  Act 
of  1832.  As  secretary  of  the  Northern  Political  Union  of 
Whigs  and  Radicals,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  forwarding 
the  interests  of  Lord  Gray  and  the  reforming  party.  In 
.18E8-C9  be  was  a  membra  of  the  council  of  the  Northern 
Reform  Union ;  and  to  the  last  he  was  a  keen  observer  of 
political  events.  Ha  succeeded  his  father  as  partner  in  an 
eminent  firm  of  soap  manufacturers  at  Newcastle,  but 
devoted  his  attention  rather  to  literature  than  to  mer- 
cantile affairs.  On  the  failure  of  the  firm  be  obtained 
the  registrarahip  of  St  Andrew's  parish.  Newcastle,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  appointed  secretary  to  the  coal 
trade.     He  died  at  Burhant,  near  Newcastle,  December  18, 
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principality  of  Uontbeliard  (Mompelgaid),  and  of  part  of 
the  province  of  Franohe-Comta,  It  is  bonnded  E.8.E.  by 
Switzerland,  N.  by  the  territory  of  Belfort  and  by  Haute- 
Saone,  and  N.W.  and  B.W.  by  Haute-Saone  and  Jura ;  and 
lies  between  46'  33'  10*  and  47'  33'  45*  N.  lab,  aud  5*43' 
and  7*  E.  long.     The  surface  ia  chiefly  mountainous,  four 

rllel  chains  of  the  Jura  crossing  it  from  B.W.  to  N.E. 
the  loftiest  and  most  easterly  chain  the  principal 
summit,  Hunt  d'Ur,  has  an  altitude  of  4800  feet ;  in  the 
most  westerly  the  highest  points  do  not  exceed  1000  feet 
The  river  Donbs  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Noir  Mont,  in  the 
errondiasement  of  Pontarlier,  and,  after  twice  traversing  the 
department,  passes  through  Jura,  enters  Saone-et-Loir,  sod 
joins  the  Safine  at  Verdun,  after  a  course  of  267  miles.  It 
is  navigable  from  Youjaucourt,  near  Hontbe'liard,  to  its 
mouth.  Near  Uortean  it  forms  a  cataract  86  feet  in 
height.  From  Voujanoourt  to  Dole  it  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  navigable  canal  between  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  Donbs 
la  wall  watered  by  smaller  rivers  and  rivulets.  The  climate, 
owing  to  the  differences  of  elevation,  is  variable ;  but  it  ia 
generally  cold  and  rainy,  and  the  winters  are  severe.  The 
soil  is  stony  and  loamy,  and  at  the  higher  levels  there  are 
numerous  peat-bogs.  The  department  may  be  divided  into 
three  regions.     The  highest,  on  which  the  snow  usually  lies 
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boot  six  to  tight  months  in  the  year,  is  in  put  bunu,  but 
on  its  law  exposed  slopes  it  occupied  by  forests  of  fir  teen, 
and  affords  good  pasturage  for  cattle.  In  the  second  oi 
lower  region  the  oak,  beech,  walnut,  tad  sycamore  flourish 
and  the  valleya  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  region  of 

ths  plains  in  the  most  fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  rye,  maire 
hemp,  pulse,  and  grapes  and  other  fruits.  Agriculture  it 
in  a  backward  state,  bat  cattle-rearing  and  dairy-fanning 
receivj  much  attention.  Qrnyere  cheese  to  the  Talus  of 
seven  million!  of  franca  is  produced  yearly.  The  moat 
important  manufacture*  are  watches,  of  which  about 
900,000  are  annually  made,  cotton  and  woollen  cloths, 
hardware,  ontlery,  paper,  glass,  and  leather.  There  are 
several  iron  foundries,  and  distilleries  for  brandy  and 
absintbe ;  and  the  trade  in  cattle,  hides,  and  timber  is  con- 
siderable. Among  the  mineral  products  are  iron,  coal, 
lignite,  marble,  building  stone,  gypsum,  glass-sand,  and 
grindstones,  Doubs  is  divided  into  tbs  arrondissements  of 
Bssancon,  Fontarlier,  Benma-les-Dames,  and  Montbe'liard, 
comprising  27  cantons  and  630  communes.  The  capital  is 
Besancon.  Of  th»  total  area  of  522,7fl5  hectares  (1,291,200 
acres),  about  462,3B3  acres  are  arable,  299,329  under 
wood,  19,8*6  vineyard,  215,634  meadows,  and  220,294 
heath.    The  population  in  1872  was  391,201. 

DOUCE,  Fumcis  (1762-1831),  an  English  antiquarian, 
born  in  1762,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  six  darks 
of  Chancery.  After  completing  his  education  be  entered 
his  father's  office,  but  quitted  it  after  a  short  time,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  collection  and  study  of  antiquities. 
Ho  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  maintain"!  an  active  correspondence  with 
most  of  the  leading  antiquaries  of  his  day.  For  a  time  he 
held  the  'post  of  keeper  of  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  he  was  compelled  to  resign  it  owing  to  a 

Jnanel  with  one  of  the  trustees.  In  1807  he  published  his 
limtratioia  of  Shahetpeare  and  Aneienl  Maimers  (2  vols. 
8vo),  which  contained  some  enrioua  information,  along  with 
a  great  deal  of  trifling  criticism  and  mistaken  interpretation. 
An  unfavourable  notice  of  the  work  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  greatly  irritated  the  author,  and  made  him  unwilling 
to  venture  any  further  publications.     He  contributed,  how- 


Diaertatwn  on  Ms  varioia  Designs  of  the  Dance  of  Death, 
the  substance  of  which  had  appeared  forty  years  before. 
He  died  on  the  30th  March  1834.  By  bia  will  he  left  bis 
minted  books,  illuminated  manuscript,  coins,  <fcc,  to  the 
Bodleian  Library ;  hia  own  manuscript  works  to  the  British 
Museum,  with  directions  that  they  should  not  be  opened 
until  1900;  and  his  paintings,  carvings,  and  miscellaneous 
antiquities  to  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  who  published  an 
account  of  them,  entitled  The  Doveeaa  J/us»m. 

DOUGLAS,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  a  favourite  watering-place,  stands  on  a  fine  semicircular 
bay  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Dhoo  and  Glass,  in  54'  10'  N.  1st  and  4*  26'  W.  long. 
The  older  streets,  as  is  usual  with  seaport  towns,  are  ir- 
regular and  narrow,  but  the  modem  ones,  on  terraces  rising 
beyond  the  old  town,  are  handsome  and  spacious.  Among 
the  public  buildings  may  be  noticed  Castle  Mona  (now 
converted  into  a  hotel),  the  "  tower  of  refuge,"  on  a  danger- 


trict  churches— St  Matthew's,  St  George's,  St  Barnabss's, 

and  St  Thomas'!! ;  and  the  Boman  Catholics,  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  Congregationalista,  and  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians have  also  places  of  worship.     The  salubrity  of 


the  climate,  tho  pocnliar  oharacteriatice  of  the  snmmndlng 
scenery,  and  the  cheapness  of  living  render  Douglas  a 
favourite  resort.  There  is  communication  daily  in  summer 
with  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  and  Barrow,  twice  or  thrice 
weekly  with  Ireland,  and  occasionally  with  Glasgow.  The 
harbour  is  dry  at  low  water ;  but  Teasels  drawing  not  more 
than  10  feet  may  enter  daring  neap  tides,  and  those  draw- 
ing not  more  than  14  feet  during  spring  tides.  A  splendid 
new  pier,  at  which  passengers  can  land  and  embark  at  all 
heights  of  tide,  was  erected  in  1872,  and  a  spacious  pro- 
mensde,  inclosing  the  greater  part  of  the  shore,  in  1876. 
Ins  principal  industries  are  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries. 
Population  in  1871,  13,846. 


ths  third  sou  of  Archibald,  sari  of  Angus,  known  in  Scottish 
history  a*  "  Bell-the-Cat"  Hia  mother  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Bobert  Lord  Boyd,  high  chamberlain  of  Scot- 
land. The  year  when  he  was  born  has  not  been  recorded, 
but  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  was  1474,  or  the  beginning 
of  1470 ;  and  of  hia  father's  seats  the  one  most  likely  to 
have  bean  hia  birthplace  was  Douglas  Castle,  Lanarkshire.1 
Being  intended  for  the  church,  Douglas  studied  at  the 
university  of  St  Andrews,  where  his  name  appears  in  the 
lists  of  alumni  between  1489  aud  1494  Having  entered 
into  holy  orders,  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  rector 
of  Haueh,  or  Prestonkirk,  and  parson  of  Linton  in  East 
Lothian.1  In  1S01  he  was  elected  dean  or  provost  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  St  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  an  office  of 
dignity  and  emolument 

In  the  battle  of  Flodden  (1013),  when  James  IT. 
and  many  of  ths  Scottish,  nobility  and  ecclesiastics  were 
killed,  the  earl  of  Angus  lost  his  two  eldest  sons,  which  so 
affected  him  that  he  retired  to  St  Mains,  a  religious  house 
in  Galloway,  where  he  soon  after  died.  He  was  succeeded 
by  hia  grandson,  Archibald,  a  handsome  young  nobleman, 
who  attracted  the  attention  of  tho  widowed  Queen  Margaret, 
sister  of  Henry  VTJi  of  England,  and  they  were  married 
within  eleven  months  after  the  death  of  the  king.  While 
this  precipitate  connection  incensed  the  nobility  and  caused 
much  jealousy  of  the  Douglas  family,  it  seemed  to  open 
up  a  way  for  the  preferment  of  Gavin  Douglas.  By  the 
influence  of  the  queen,  Douglas  wa*  "  postulated"  by  the 
Pope  to  the  abbacy  of  Aberbrothock,  or  Arbroath.  He 
met  with  such  opposition,  however,  from  a  rival  claimant, 
that  hia  appointment  who  never  completed,  and  he  was 
Id  to  obtain  bis  abbacy.  Douglas  was  next  recom- 
mended by  the  quean  to  the  Pope  for  the  archbishopric  of 
St  Andrews,  then  vacant;  and,  relying  upon  the  validity 
*  this  appointment,  he  attempted  by  force  to  obtain 
session  of  the  castle  of  St  Andrews,  He  was,  however, 
unsuccessful,  and  ultimately  was  passed  over  in  favour  of 
Andrew  Forman.  At  length,  by  the  united  influence  of 
the  queen  end  the  Pope,  he  was  nominated  for  the  bishopric 
of  Dunkeld,  which  shortly  aftarwarda  became  vacant. 
The   people  were  so  indignant  at  the  marriage  of   the 

Eieen  with  Angus  that  the  Parliament  deprived  her  of 
e  regency  of  the  kingdom  and  the  charge  of  the  young 
ting  James  V.,  end  appointed  the  duke  of  Albany  to  be 
agent  b  her  room.  Oneof  the  first  acts  of  the  duke,  who 
sme  from  France  to  assume  tha  rains  of  government,  was 
to  bring  Douglas  to  trial  for  intriguing  for  ecclesiastical 
benefices  with  the  queen  and  the' pope  without  the  sanc- 


■Us  bas  b«n  stated  as  tbs  birth-puna  of  Doaglu  by  sir  D. 

Blank  la  kU  history  of  that  town  (3d  ad.  p.  387),  bet  no  aathorltj  for 

this  Is  quoted. 
'  lbs  mtaorltT  for  tbs  farasr  dalinstlon  Is  HyluV  118.  Vltm 
yiecep.  DumiiU.jbf  nlsnadlng  uliidi  Doaglsi  Is  by  Bishop  Bap 
Jlol  rector  of  Harriot,  aud  bj  Dr  Irvfiig  ud  othns.  — —  -* 
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tun  of  Ferliimen  t  He  m  found  guilty,  and  pot  in  prisou 
in  what  be  calm  the  "  wyndy  and  richt  vnubssni  a  ' 
and  royk  of  Edinburgh, "  whore  he  eBUtfa— a  for  *b 
yew.  Thin  harah  step  of  the  duke  of  Albany  mm 
have  brought  about  a  feeling  of  nynjpethy  for  Douglas. 
He  m  at  length  set  at  liberty,  and,  to  make  some  amend*, 
the  doke  permitted  him  to  bo  oooaaemtad  biahop  of 
DnnkekL 


The  n 


y  one;  and,  in  conaeqnenoe  of  hi ■  ill- 


joined  with  the  regent  agaioat  the  DougUsa*.  Align*  led 
to  the  border*  for  a  time;  and  in  1031  hia  uncle  Gavin  waa 
deprived  of  his  bishopric.  The  biahop  then  took  abetter  at 
the  eonrt  of  Henry  VTLL,  bat  in  1623  be  died  of  tha 
plague  at  London,  iii  thu  f  orty-eighth  year  of  hie  age.  Hia 
remaine  war*  interred  in  the  Hospital  Church  of  the  Savoy. 

The  work*  of  Biahop  Douglas,  though  not  numerous,  axa 
important.  They  consist  of— (1)  Tkt  Palict  of  Stmow,  a 
poem  written  in  1801,— an  allegorical  description  of  swsny 
gorgeous  cavalcade*  of  famou  parson*  trooping  to  a  magni- 
ficent palace  somewhat  like  Chaucer's  Temple  of  Fame, 
in  the  execution  of  which  Donglaa  baa  displayed  l 
originality  of  treatment;  (2)  Another  allegorical  ) 
called  King  Hart,  or-  the  heart  of  man,  descriptii 
tha  progress  of  life  from  youth  to  age  ;  (3)  A  abort  | 
called  Cotueiatee;  and  (4)  A  Trcaulatunt  of  t/it  JEne,  , 
V  rail,  with  the  supplemental  book  of  Mapheus  Vegius. 
To  each  book  a  abort  prologue  is  prefixed,  of  whicl  " 
one  before  the  lath, 

"  When  splendid  Dong!™*  paint*  tha  blooming  Hay," 
is  perhape  the  finest  effort  of  hia  muse. 

This  Traailatim  of  Yirgil,  by  which  Donglaa  la 
beat  known,  is  a  work  of  which  Scotland  will  always  bs 
proud,  as  it  was  the  first  metrical  translation  of  a  classical 
author  made  In  Britain,  and  the  precursor  of  many  others, 


purpose*  of  translation,  by  the  same  reason  it  is  a  work  of 
considerable  philological  vidua  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
literary  language  of  Scotland.  Although  Douglas  waa  the 
first  native  writer  who  applied  the  name  "  Scottis  "  to  the 
language  he  employed,  he  has  Scotticised  many  Latin  words, 
and  imported  many  expression*  from  the  French ;  while 
hi*  admiration  of  Chaucer  has  induced  bun  to  avail  himself 
of  soma  of  the  grammatical  forms  used  by  that  poet  Still, 
his  translation,  written  in  the  broad  and  widely  spread 
dialect  common  *t  au  early  period  to  the  north  of  England 
and  Scotland,  will  always  form  one  of  the  most  in — "- 
landmark*  in  Scottish  philology.     In  concluding  it 


ai  vp  my  pan  sue 
YireiUij  ™t  1 1 


And  of  mj  daybnerepi 

Tlml  nature  sera  ma  gmntyn,  wale  I  iu ; 
Thai,  sen  I  Mil  dou  nrnnd  the  baUeoce, 
Baa  I  nsbne  vp  younkana  iilianmiue. 
Amd  wjfl  dink  my  Isbourb  auarmcar 
Vnto  tha  commonn  wslth  and  Ooddla  glob." 
Bararal  early  UBS.  of  DooaWs  TrmulaXo*  of  ViryO  sabs. 
On*  b  warred  In  the  library  of  Trinity  Collage,  Cambridge, 
la,  Hatthew  QfOAtm,  from  <3u>  bbhop'a  own 


_  bylVUliu 
bj  Euddiman  at  Edinburgh  In  1711,  ud 


printed  editions  one  WM  iianad  byTVilliim  Copland 

ISM,  on*  was  printed  b-  »-■"< L-.,i..i.„i 

one  waa  pnmtai  to  th* 

The  JWm  if  Emimr  was  flirt  prim  

"— J  without  data,  but  probsblr  iu  1153  ;  and  an  aditioa, 
j  "Johns  Boa  lor  lUnrle' Chertaria,"  appeared  at  Edin- 
„  In  1678,  of  which  onlv  two  capita  em' known  to  ciiit  This 
ran  edition  waa  reprinted  for  the  BannaWne  Clnb.  The  poems 
called  Una  Bart  and  Comdrut  axbt  in  the  ITiuluid  US.  in  tba 
Papjalan  Library,  Cambridge.  Tba  works  of  tha  bUhop  were 
first  eottsetsd  sad  rsdulaheu  at  Edinburgh  in  18M,  under  tlia 
editoraUn  of  llr  John  Small,  with  a  lite  prsaxed,  and  o  glossary 


DOUGLAS, 


(J.sm.) 
Abhold  (1813-1861),  an 
,  w**  born  at  Brandon,  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  on  the  2Sd  April  1813.  His  father,  a  physician, 
died  when  he  was  still  an  infant,  and  in  his  youth  he  hod 
to  struggle  with  poverty.  He  waa  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet- 
maker, but  his  health  failed,  and  ho  quitted  tike  employment 
after  a  year  and  a,  half.  He  nest  studied  for  three  year* 
at  the  academy  of  Oanandaigua,  giving  special  attention  in 
the  latter  part  of  hia  course  to  law.  In  1833  be  went  west 
to  seek  bis  fortune,  and  settled  in  Jacksonsrille,  Illinois. 
Here  he  supported  himself  for  a  few  months  by  acting  u  an 
auctioneer's  clerk  (nd  keeping  a  school  Called  to  ue  bar 
in  March  1834,  ha  quickly  obtained  a  urge  and  lucrative 
practice,  and  w  early  as  the  .following  year  was  elected 
attorney-general  of  the  State.  In  December  1830  he  wm 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature,  in  1837  he  was 
appointed  registrar  of  the  land  office  at  Springfield,  and  In 
December  1840  he  became  secretary  of  state  of  Illinois, 
He  was  a  Judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  from  1811 
till  November  1813,  when  he  resigned  the  office  in  order  tc 
•hud  a  candidate  for  Oongree*  in  the  Democratic  interest. 
In  1837  be  had  failed  to  secure  bis  return  by*  minority  of 
0  in  a  total  rote  of  36,000 ;  on  this  occasion  b*  wu 
successful,  being  elected  by  *  majority  of  400.  He  took 
an  active  share  in  the  Oregon  controversy,  asserting  his 
unalterable  determination  not  to  "yield  up  one  inch''  of 
1  eating  it*  oeoupe- 
leading  promoter 
lexstion  of  Tsxas 
ofthaT 

S 

— , him  to  in- 

Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
ie  Union,  and  for  organiuug 
.  Oregon,  New  Merico,  Utah, 
Wsahington,  Senas*,  and  Nebraska.  On  tha  keenly  dis- 
puted quest™  of  the  permission  of  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
Douglas  advocated,  if  be  was  not  the  first  to  promulgate, 
what  cam*  to  be  known  as  the  "  popular  sovereignty 
doctrine,"  by  which  each  territory  was  to  be  left  to  decid* 
th*  matter  for  itself  in  the  same  manner  a*  a  State.  The 
bill  foe  organising  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
which  Douglas  reported  in  January  18G4,  caused  great 
popular  •amtoment,  as  it  repealed  tie  Missouri  compromise, 
and  declared  the  people  of  ■  any  Stats  or  Territory  ""  ft** 
to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  constitution  of  tha  United 
State*."  Then  waa  gnat  indignation  throughout  the  free 
states;  and  Doughs,  as  th*  chief  promoter  of  the  measure, 
was  hanged  or  burned  in  effigy  in  many  places.  In  1862, 
and  again  in  1806,  be  was  a  candidate  for  th*  presidency 
in  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  and  though  on  both 
"—''-"  ha  was  nneoooeatfnl,  h*  received  strong  support. 
In  1607  hsdiatinguishfd  himself  by  his  vigorous  opposition 
-  'ib  admiaoon  of  Kan***  into  the  Union  under  th* 
mpton  constitution,  which  ho  maintained  to  be 
fraudulent.  In  the  following  year  he  was  engaged  In  a 
and  wary  wafting  contest  for  the  aenatorahip  with 
•■  ■■■■  ■■-■■-—  -  the  HepnUieen  candidate.    TU 


th*  Territory  to  Great  Britain,  and  advocating 
tion  by  a  military  force.  He  waa  also  a  laadini 
of  the  measures  which  resulted  in  the  s 
and  in  tha  Mexican  war.     Being  cl 
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popokr  TO**  iu  again**  him,  but  in  the  legislature  rote 
he  secured  hi*  Khun  by  64  to  46.  Dtmglu  paid  great 
attention  to  the  local  affairs  of  Illinois,  gad  he  wu  tht 
chief  promoter  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  In  lRf.O 
be  wu  again  mi  of  the  Democratic  candidate*  for  the 
presidency,  end  received  e  large  popular  vote,  bat  he  wu 
very  feebly  supported  in  the  electoral  college.  On  the 
outbreak  of  too  aivil  wv  he  denounced  secession  m 
criminal,  and  wo  one  of  the  strongast  advocates  of  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  Union  at  all  hoards.  He 
delivered  frequent  addresses  in  this  mom  after  the  adjourn- 
aunt  of  Congress,  end  daring  hie  hut  illness  be  dictated  a 
letter  for  publication  urging  all  patriotic  men  to  auatain 
the  Union  and  the  ootwtitutioa.  He  died  at  Chicago  on 
the  3d  Jane  186L 

DOUR,  •  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Hsinault, 
nine  miles  south-west  of  Mod*,  to  the  right  of  the  rail- 
way from  that  eity  to  Yatenciennem.  It  owea  ita  whole 
importance  to  ita  manufacturing  industry,  which  includes 
iron-smelting,  wearing,  bleaching,  and  *-"";"g.  and  is 
fostered  by  the  existence  in  the  vicinity  of  coal  and  iron 
mines.     Population  in  1866,  8501. 

DOUSA,  Jsjrrja  [Jus  yak  in  Done]  (1845-1604), 
■  distinguished  Dutch  statesman,  historian,  poet,  and 
philologist,  the  heroio  defender  of  Leyden,  wu  bom  at 
Noordwyck,  in  the  province  of  Holland,  December  6,  1546. 
Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  five,  he  wu  brought  up  by 
his  grandfather,  after  whose  death  as  uncle  took  charge  of 
him.  He  began  hit  studies  at  Lier  in  Brabant,  became  a 
pupil  of  Henry  Junius  at  Delft  in  1560,  and  thence 
pasted  successively  to  Louvoin,  Douai,  and  Paria,  Here 
he  studied  Greek  under  Peter  Dorat,  professor  at  the 
College  Royal,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  Chancellor 
T/HopitaL,  Turnebus,  Bontard,  and  other  eminent  men. 
On  hie  return  to  Holland  iu  1665  he  married.  His  name 
stands  in  the  Bat  of  nobles  who  in  that  year  formed  a 
league  against  Philip  U;  bat  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  any  active  part  in  pubiio  attain  till  1573,  when  he 
wu  sent  u  head  of  an  embassy  to  England.  Two  years 
later  be  wu  intrusted  with  the  government  and  defence  of 
Leyden,  then  besieged  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  this 
arduous  post  he  displayed  rare  intelligence,  fortitude,  and 
practical  wisdom.  On  the  foundation  of  the  university  of 
Leyden  by  William  I.  of  Orange,  Douaa  wu  appointed 
first  curator,  and  this  office  he  held  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
Through  his  friendships  with  foreign  scholars  he  drew  to 
Leyden  many  illustrious  teachers  and  professors.  After 
the  assassination  of  William  L  in  1584,  Douaa  came 
privately  to  England  to  seek  the  aid  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  wu  sent  formally  for  the 
same  purpose.  About  the.  same  time  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  Dutch  archives,  and  the  opportunities  thns 
afforded  him  of  literary  and  historical  research  he  turned 
to  good  account  In  1691,  being  named  a  member  of  the 
States-General,  he  removed  to  the  Hague.  Heavy  blows 
fell  upon  him  in  the  deaths  of  his  eldest  eon  in  1597  and 
of  bis  second  sou  three  yean  later.  A  bitterer  trial  still 
wu  the  misconduct  of  another  son.  Dousa  wu  author  of 
aeveral  volumes  of  Latin  verse  and  of  philological  note*  on 
Horace,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Petronins  Arbiter,  end  Plsutos. 
Bat  hit  principal  work  is  the  Anxali  of  Holland,  which 
first  appeared  iu  a  metrical  form  in  1699,  and  wu  pub- 
lished in  prose,  under  the  title  of  Batavia  Hollondiaqve 
Aanala,  in  1601.  This  work  bad  been  begun  by  hie 
eldest  son.  Dousa  also  took  part,  m  editor  or  contributor, 
in  various  other  publications.  He  died  at  Noordwyck, 
October  8,  1601,  and  wu  interred  at. the  Hague ;  but  no 
monument  wu  erected  to  hit  memory  until  1793,  when 
one  of  his  descendants  placed  a  tomb  in  hie  honour  in  the 
church  of  Noordwyck. 


DOUTILLE,  Jim  Birnm  (1784-c.  1637),  a  French 

traveller  bom  at  Hambya,  in  the  department  of  Mauehe, 
whose  asserted  discoveries  in  Africa  have  In  large  ■WW 
been  relegated  to  the  region  of  romance.  At  so  early  period 
his  imsginatioa  seems  to  have  been  fired  by  oamtivte  of 
travel  and  adventure ;  and  accordingly,  when  he  fall  hair 
to  a  wealthy  relation,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  gratify  his 
desire  for  personal  acquaintance  with  foreign  lands.  Hi 
certainly  wandered  far  and  wide  ;  and,  according  to  his  own 
profession,  he  visited  India,  Kashmir,  Khoraasen,  Pens*, 
Asia  Minor,  and  many  parts  of  Europe.  After  spending 
some  time  in  Paria,  and  being  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Societe  de  Geographic,  he  proceeded  in  1896  to  Bruil, 
with  the  intention  apparently  of  carrying  on  staentihe 
explorations :  from  this  purpose,  however,  he  wu  diverted 
by  the  political  circumstances  of  the  country;  and  to 
replenish  Ida  funds  he  started  business  at  Montevideo  in 
partnership  with  a  M.  Laboissiir*.  Towards  the  clou  of 
the  following  year,  probably  in  October,  after  a  short 
residence  at  Bio  Janeiro,  he  left  Brazil  for  the  Portuguese 
possessions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  when  his  presence 
in  Harsh  1828  is  proved  by  the  mention  mad*  of  him 
in  certain  letters  of  Castillo  Ersnco,  the  governor-general 
of  Loanda.  In  Hay  1831  he  reappeared  in  Prance, 
claiming  to  have  poshed  hie  explorations  into  the  vary 
heart  of  Africa,  u  far  u  the  27th  degree  of  longitude  K 
of  Oreenwioh,  or,  in  other  words,  intowhat  is  now  known 


hastaMad  to  recognise  his  services  by  snigning  him  tht 

rt  gold  medal,  and  appointing  him  their  secretary 
th*  year  1833.  On  the  publication  of  his  narrative 
—  Voyage  on  Congo  et  dan*  tvdiriettr  de  lAfriqu*  (qui- 
KoxiaU — which  occupied  four  large  volumes,  and  wu 
accompanied  by  an  elaborate  atlas,  the  pubiio  enthusiasm 
might  well  run  high.  In  company  with  his  wife  (a  sister 
of  his  old  Hoatevideon  partner),  and  attended  by  about 
400  native  porters,  the  happy  traveller  had  advanced  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom  rather  like  *  monarch  making  * 
progress  through  his  tributary  states,  distributing  largesses 
and  receiving  homage,  than  like  a  humble  adventurer 
defraying  his  expenses  from  hit  private  purse.  Everything 
went  smooth  for  a  time;  the  Interior  of  Africa  wu  de- 
scribed in  text  books  and  depicted  in  maps  according  to 
the  discoveries  of  DouviUe;  but  in  the  August  number  of 
the  Fortign  Quarterly  Eevim  for  1833  the  most  sweeping 
charges  of  ignorance  and  fraud  were  launched  against  th* 
author,  and  this  attack  wu  followed  up  in  the  Rent  da 
Dmx  Mondtt  for  November,  by  Thomu  Laoordtire,  who 
asserted  thai,  daring  part  of  the  time  which  he  claimed  to 
have  spent  in  Africa,  Dooville  had  been  a  familiar  object 
in  the  streets  of  Bio  Janeiro.  The  tide  of  popular  favour 
turned  ;  end,  in  spite  of  the  explanations  furnished  by 
Doaville  in  Ma  defence,  1833,  and  Trentt  mod  de  marie, 
o»  gvime  mouatanl  tt  quirae  noil  oprie  Wot  eepopt  am 
Congo,  1833,  the  general  decision  wu  openly  against  him. 
Mile.  Audrun,  a  lady  to  whom  he  wu  about  to  be  married, 
committed  suicide  from  grief  at  the  disgrace;  and,  after 
vainly  attempting  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  Lacordeira 
by  duel,  the  poor  adventurer  himself  withdraw  in  1833  to 
Bruil,  end  proceeded  to  make  explorations  in  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon.  According  to  Dr  Gardner,  iu  hit  Trareti  in 
tht  Interior  of  Braid,  he  wu  murdered  in  1837  on  the  banks 
of  the  Slo  Francisco  for  charging  too  high  for  his  medical 
His  Brazilian  manuscripts  fell  into  the  hands 


nothing  to  support  the  wider  pretensions  of  DouviUe,  n* 
less  an  authority  than  Captain  Burton  asserts  that  his 
descriptions  nf  the  country  of  the  Congo  an  Ufa-like  end 
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;  tliat  LU  observation!  on  thi  anthropology, 
ceremonies,  customs,  and  maladie*  of  tha  people  an 
remarkably  accurate;  and  that  even  the  satin  word* 
inserted  into  the  text  of  Ma  wtmtiTe  "  are  for  the  moat 
part  given  with  unusual  correctness." 

DOnW,  or  Dow,  Gmuxo  (1613-1630),  a  celebrated 
Flomish  painter,  waa  bom  at  Leyden  on  the  7th  April 
1613.  His  first  instructor  in  drawing  and  design  waa 
Bartholomew  Dolendo,  an  engraver;  and  ha  afterwards 
learned  the  art  of  glsEs-psinting  under  Peter  Konwhoorn. 
At  the  ago  of  fiftenn  he  became  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  with 
whom  he  continued  fee  three  jean,  from  the  great 
master  of  the  Flemish  school  he  acquired  hie  skill  in 
colouring,  And  in  the  more  labile  effecta  of  ohiaroaenro ; 
and  the  style  of  Rembrandt  it  reflected  in  several  of  hie 
earlier  pictures,  notably  in  a  portrait  of  himself  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  in  the  Bridgewatsr  Gallery,  and  in  the 
Blind  Tobit  going  to  meet  hie  Bon,  at  Wardour  Cattle, 
At  a  comparatively  early  point  in  hit  career,  however,  he 
had  formed  a  manner  of  hit  own  distinct  from,  and  indeed 
in  soma  respect*  antagonistic  to,  that  of  hismaator.  Gifted 
with  unusual  clearness  of  Titian  end  precision  of  manipula- 
tion, he  cultivated  a  minnto  and  elaborate  style  of  treatment ; 
and  probably  few  painters  ever  spent  more  time  and  pains 
on  all  the  details  of  their  pictures  down  to  the  moat  trivial. 
He  it  said  to  have  spent  five  days  in  painting  a  hand  ; 
and  hit  work  was  so  fine  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
manufacture  hit  own  brushes.  Notwithstanding  the 
minateneaa  of  his  touch,  however,  the  general  effect  was 
harmonious  and  free  from  stiffness,  and  hit  colour  was 
alwaye  admirably  fresh  and  transparent.  He  was  fond  of 
representing  subject*  in  lantern  or  candle  light,  the  effecta 
of  which  he  reproduced  with  a  fidelity  and  skill  which  no 
other  mister  hat  equalled.  He  frequently  painted  by  the 
aid  of  a  concave  mirror',  and  to  obtain  exactness  looked  at 
hia  subject  through  a  frame  crossed  with  aquarss  of  silk 
thread.  Hi*  practice  aa  a  portrait  painter,  which  wan  at 
first  considerable,  gradually  declined,  sitteia  being  unwilling 
to  give  him  the  time  that  he  deemed  necessary.  Hi* 
pictures  were  alwaye  small  in  siie,  and  represented  chiefly 
subjects  in  still  life.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  are  attri- 
buted to  him,  and  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  great  public  collections  of  Europe.  Hia  chef  ifaum 
is  generally  considered  to  be  the  Woman  sick  of  the  Dropsy, 
in  the  Louvre.  The  Evening  School,  in  the  Amsterdam 
Gallery,  is  the  beet  example  of  the  candle-light  scenes  in 
which  ho  excelled.  In  the  National  Gallery  favourable 
specimens  are  to  be  teen  in  the  Poulterer's  Shop  and  a 
portrait  of  himself.  Douw'a  pictures  brought  high  prices, 
and  it  it  said  that  President  Tan  Spiring  of  the  Hague  paid 
him  1000  florins  a  year  limply  for  the  right  of  pre- 
emption. Doaw  died  in  1660.  Hi*  moat  celebrated 
pupil  was  Francia  Mieris. 

DOVE  (Dutch,  Duyti ;  Danish,  Dae;  Icelandic,  ZJ*/«; 
German,  Taiibt),  a  name  which  teems  to  be  most  commonly 
applied  to  the  smaller  members  of  the  group  of  birds  by 
ornithologista  usually  called  Pigeon*  [Cciua/xi)  ;  but  no 
sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  Pigeons  and  Doves, 
and  in  general  literature  the  two  words  are  used  almost 
indifferently,  while  no  one  species  can  be  pointed  out  to 
which  the  word  Dove,  taken  alone,  seems  to  be  absolutely 
proper.  The  largest  of  the  group  to  which  the  name  is 
applicable  is  perhaps  the  Eing-Dove,  or  Wood-Pigeon,  also 
called  in  many  parta  of  Britain  Cushat  and  Qneest  (Calmnba 
palmmbut,  Linn.),  a  very  common  bird  throughout  these 
islands  and  moat  parte  of  Europe.  It  associates  in  winter 
in  large  flocks,  the  numbers  of  which  (owing  partly  to  the 
destruction  of  predacious  animals,  but  still  mot*  to  the 
modern  system  of  agriculture,  and  the  growth  of  plantations 
in  many  district*  that  wore  before  treeless)  have  of  late 


onnouily,  to  that  their 


very  serious.  In  former  day*,  when  the  breadth  of  land  in 
Britain  under  green  crops  wat  comparatively  small,  these 
bird*  found  littls  food  In  the  deed  season,  and  thit  scarcity 


the  extended  cultivation  of  turnip*  and  plant*  of  similar 
use  the  eat*  it  altered,  and  perhaps  at  no  time  of  the  year 
has  provender  become  more  plentiful  than  in  winter.  The 
Ring-Pore  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  other  European 

specieo  by  its  larger  site,  and  especially  by  the  white  spot 
on  either  tide  of  ite  neck,  forming  a  nearly  oontinnout 
"ring,*  whenoa  the  bird  takes  its  name,  and  the  large 
white  patches  in  its  wingi,  which  are  very  conspicuous  in 
flight.  It  breeds  several  timet  in  the  year,  thug  for  it* 
neat  a  slight  platform  of  sticks  on  the  horitontaJ  bough  of 
a  tree,  and  laying  therein  two  eggt — which,  as  in  all  the. 
Colxoibtx,  are  white. 

The  Stock-Dove  (0.  mat  of  most  author*)  it  a  smaller 
•pedes,  with  many  uf  the  habit*  of  the  former,  but  breed- 

a  by  preference  in  the  stocks  of  hollow  trees  or  in  rabbit- 
ae.  It  it  darker  in  colour  than  the  Bug-Dors,  without 
any  white  on  its  neck  or  winga,  and  it  much  let*  common 
and  more  locally  distributed. 

The  Rock-Dove  (G.  Uiia,  Temm.)  much  resembles  the 
Stock-Dove,  bat  it  of  a  lighter  colour,  with  two  black  bar* 
on  its  wimp,  and  a  white  rump.  Is  its  wild  state  it 
haunts  moat  of  the  rocky  parta  of  the  coast  of  Europe,  from 
the  Faroes  to  the  Cycled™,  and,  seldom  going  inland,  is 
comparatively  rare.  Tec,  at  it  it  without  contradiction  the 
parent-atem  of  all  oar  domestic  Pigeons,  its  numbera  mutt 
far  exceed  those  of  both  the  farmer  pot  together.  In 
Egypt  and  various  part*  of  Asia  it  it  represented  by  what 
Mr  Darwin  hat  called  "  Wild  Reese,"  which  are  commonly 
accounted  good  "species"  (C.  tdnwiperi,  C.  affixit,  Q. 
initrwudia,  Q.  laueonala,  and  so  forth),  though  they  differ 
from  one  another  far  lest  than  do  nearly  all  the  dorasatiu 
forms,  of  which  more  than  ISO  kinds  that  "  breed  true," 
and  have  been  separately  named,  an  known  to  exist.  Very 
many  of  those,  if  found  wild,  would  have  unquestionably 
been  ranked  by  .tiie  best  ornithologists  it  distinct 
"species,"  and  several  of  them  would  at  undoubtedly  have 
been  placed  in  different  genera.  Tlieee  various  breed*  an 
classified  by  Mr  Darwin1  in  four  groups  at  follows  i — 

Otocr  L  oompoiedofaanislj  Esce,  that  oT  the  "Poutera,"  hav- 
ing the  collet  of  gnat  atsa,  rarely  aspirated  from  the  crop,  and 
often  Inflated,  tha  bod j  and  legs  »l™g.t-J  sod  a  moderate  bill. 
The  moat  strongly  marked  snbrace,  the  Imprtvtd  SxglM  Autar, 
is  considered  to  be  the  most  diatinct  of  all  domesticated  pigeona. 

Oaoup  II.  lnemdes  1A™  Racw  :— <1.|  "Carrttrt,"  with  along 
pointed  bill,  the  eyes  seramnded  by  ranch  bare  aUn,  and  tha  neok 
snd  body  mtuh  elongated  i  (S.)  "Bunts,"  withe  long,  lnawi™  MIL 
and  the  Body  of  gnat  thai  and  (S.)  "Barba,"  with  s  short,  broad 
hill,  moch  bare  akin  round  the  eyas,  and  the  tkin  over  the  noatrili 


hill,  much  b. 
swollen.     Of 


s  first  lour  snd  of  the  second  Ave  subracsa  a 


•  I1L  Is  oonftaaedly  artificial,  and  to  it  are  assigned  j(m 
■(1.)  "Fan-talk,"  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  dtrdop- 
tbair  taila,  which  may  conaiat  of  as  many  aa  fortv-two 


raetriess  in  place  of  the  erdlnery  twelve ;  (1)  ''Turbtrs*  and 
"  Owls,"  with  the  leathern  of  the  throat  diverging,  and  a  short  thick 
ill;  [is.  I  ■'  Tmnblara"  sotasesag  the  mamtlooe  habit  of  tmntdtag 
aekwarda  during  flight  or.in  solas  breads,  even  on  the  grand,  and 
■ving  a  abort,  conical  bill;  (a.)  "  rrili-beoka,"  in  which  the 
ath-m  «™  reversed ;  and  (5.)  "  JaooWns,"  with  the  barken  of  the 
neok  forming  a  hood,  snd  tha  wings  sad  tall  long. 


forming  a  hood,  snd  tha  wings  and  tall  lang. 

>rr  IT.  greatly  resembles  the  normal  form,  and  et_- 

(nwR***:-  (1.)  Tnimp*t*n,"withatJiftof  feathers  at  the  ban  of 
tha  neok  curling  forward,  the  face  mnch  feathered,  and  a  very 
peculiar  Toioe,  sod  (8.)  Pigeons  scarcely  differing  In  structure  from 
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almost  iiefie«  computation.  The  difference  between  them 
ii  in  many  case*  far  from  being  superficial,  for  Mr  Darwin 
has  shown  that  there  is  scarcely  any  putt  of  die  ekeleton 
which  ie  constant,  end  the  niodiflflahosai  that  have  been 
effected  in  the  proportion!  of  the  heed  end  eternal  appa- 
ratus an  vory  remarkable.  Tet  the  proof  that  all  theee 
different  birde  hare  descended  from  one  common  stock  ie 
nearly  certain.  Here  there  ie  no  need  to  point  out  ita 
bearing  upon  the  "  Theory  of  Natural  Selection  "  which 
that  eminent  naturalist  and  Mr  Wallace  have  rendered  eo 
well  known.  The  antiquity  of  eome  of  theee  breeda  ia  not 
the  least  intonating  part  of  the  subject,  nor  ia  the  dm  to 
which  one  at  least  of  them  has  long  been  applied.  The 
Dove  from  the  earliest  period  in  hiatory  baa  been  associated 
with  the  idea  of  a  messenger  (Genesis  viii.  8-12),  and  ita 
employment  in  that  capacity,  developed  successively  by 
Greek*,  Romans,  Mussulmans,  and  Christians,  has  never 
been  more  'ally  made  available  than  in  our  own  day,  aa 
witness  the  "  Pigeon-post  "  established  during  the  recent 
siege  of  Paris. 

Leaving,  then,  this  interesting  subject,  space  does  not 
permit  our  here  dwelling  on  various  foreign  specie*,  which, 
if  not  truly  belonging  to  the  genus  Gclvnta,  are  barely 
separable  therefrom.  Of  theee  examples  may  be  found  in 
the  Indian,  Ethiopian,  and  Neotropical  Regions.  Still  less 
can  we  hen  enter  upon  the  innumerable  other  forma,  though 
they  may  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  "  Dove,'1  which  are 
to  be  found  in  almoet  every  part  of  the  world,  and  nowhere 
more  abundantly  than  in  the  Australian  Region.  Mr  Wal- 
lace {li' 
their  i 


where,  though  the  laud-area  is  lea*  than  one  sixth  that  of 
Europe,  mora  than  a  quarter  of  all  the  specie*  (some  300  in 
number)  known  to  exist  are  found — owing,  he  suggests, 
to  the  absence  of  forest-haunting  and  fruit-eating  Mam- 
It  would,  however,  be  impossible  to  conclude  thia  article 
without  noticing  a  small  group  of  birds  to  which  in  eome 


England,  not  much  more  than  a  century  ago,  it 
have  been  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  known  in  the  southern  and 
western  counties.  Though  in  the  character  of  a  straggler 
only,  it  now  reaches  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland,  and  is 

iierhapa  nowhere  more  abundant  than  in  many  of  the  mid- 
and  and  eastern  counties  of  England.  On  the  continent 
the  earue  thing  ha*  been  observed,  though  indeed  not  eo 
definitely ;  and  this  epeoiea  has  within  the  last  twenty 
years  or  eo  appeared  aa  a  casual  visitor  within  the  Arctic 
Circle.  The  probable  cause*  of  it*  extension  cannot  ben 
be  discussed;  and  there  ia  no  need  to  dwell  npou  in  graceful 
form  and  the  delicate  harmony  of  it*  modest  colouring,  for 
they  are  proverbial.  The  specie*  i*  migratory,  reaching 
Europe  late  in  April  and  retiring  in  September.  Another 
species,  and  one  perhaps  better  known  from  being  commonly 
kept  in  confinement,  is  that  called  by  many  the  Collared 
or  Barbery  Dove  (T.  riteruu) — the  second  English  name 
probably  indicating  that  it  was  by  way  of  that  country 
that  it  was  brought  to  ne,  for  it  ia  not  an  African  bird. 
This  is  distinguished  by  its  cream-coloured  plumage  and 
black;  necklace.  Some  uncertainty  seems  to  exist  about 
ita  original  home,  but  it  is  found  from  Constantinople  to 
India,  and  is  abundant  in  the  Holy  Land,  though  there  a 
third  apeciea  (T.  taugaUmit)  also  occurs,  which  Canon 
Tristram  thinks  is  the  Tortle-Dove  of  Scripture,  fa.  ir.) 
DOVER  (the  ancient  Dubris),  principal  cinqne  port  of 
England,  ia  situated  close  to  the  Booth  Foreland,  Tamils* 


from  London,  in  a  main  vulley  of  the  chalk  hUT-ec 

ing  with  the  opposite  clifts  between  Calais  and  Boulogne.  Irs 
dominant  object  ia  the  castle,  on  the  east  heights.  Within 
it*  wall*  stands  the  Roman  pharos;  the  Romano-British 
fortress  church,  remaining  not  only  in  iuu,  but  (excepting 
roof)  integrally  »  data  quo,  forming  a  primitive  Christian 
relic,  unique  in  Christendom ;  soma  remains  of  the  Saxon 
fort;  and  the  massive  keep  and  subsidiary  defences  of 
Norman  building.  These  ancient  work*  provide  for  a 
garrison  of  7B8 ;  but  they  are  now  covered  by  the  superior 
aito  of  Fort  Burgoyue,  a  position  of  great  strength  for  £21 
men.  The  western  heights,  where  is  still  the  foundation 
of  a  ooueort  Roman  pharos,  form  a  circuit  of  elaborate 
fortifications,  with  provision  for  3010  troops.  Between 
thane,  and  atretcbing  inland,  lie*  the  town,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal  feature*.  1.  The  harbour,  once 
at  the  eastern,  ia  now  at  the  western  extremity,— ita  three 
considerable  basins  being  fit  for  mail  ateamen  and  ordinary 
trading  vessels.     S.  The  admiralty  pier  is  a  massive  Urae 


Famef  Donr, 

tnre  of  solid  concrete  and  masonry  extending  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile  into  the  sea,  affording  lee  and  landing 
accommodation  for  vessels  of  almost  any  burthen,  made  for 
ultimate  connection  by  break-water  with  a  horn  east  of  the 
castle,  so  inclosing  the  bay  as  a  vast  harbour.  3.  The 
visitors'  quarter  consists  of  ranges  of  good  houses  along  the 
length  of  the  seaboard  and  elsewhere,  notably  a  fine 
elevation  newly  built  on  a  western  spur  of  the  Castle  HilL 
4.  Of  old  Dover,  within  it*  walla  and  gates,  but  little 
remains,  except  a  remnant  of  the  Saxon  collegiate  church 
of  the  canons  of  St  Martin,  and  the  pariah  church  of  St 
Mary  the  Tirgin— rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  18*3-44,  but 
preserving  the  three  bay*  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  with 
it*  western  narthex,  on  which  had  been  superimposed  the 
Norman  tower,  still  presenting  its  rich  front  to  the  sheet,  6. 
A  later  Norman  church  stauds  under  the  Castle  Hill,  which 
has  been  partially  restored,  but  it*  parochial  status  ban*- 
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farad  to  tho  now  parish  church  of  St  James.  There  on 
two  other  modern  churches— Holy  Trinity  and  Christ- 
dutrch,  and,  further  up  tho  volley,  the  pariah  church  of 
Chsriton  (originally  Norman)  a  nd  Buekland  (Early  English), 
which,  including  tho  Castlo  Church,  completes  tho  former 
number  of  seven  for  tho  town.     There  are  olio  13  chapels 

,      . r -ho  boroutrh. 

remains  of  Ihe  onco  (12th  century)  bj 
Bt  Martin's  priory  include  tho  great  goto,  the  house 
refectory  with  cunponile,  and  the  spacious  strangers' 
refectory,  lately  converted  into  tho  college  ichool-room. 
7.  Just  across  the  High  Street  eland  the  tower  and 
truncated  fabric  of  the  noble  hall  ot  the  hospital  liaison 
Dice,  founded  (13th  century)  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims 
of  all  nations,  long  need  ae  a  Crown  victualling  office,  but 
Utterly  purchased  by  the  corporation  aud  adapted  for  a 


town  ball,  with  prison  cells  ae  basements,  and  other  prison 
buildings  annexed,  the  former  chapel  of  the  society  serving 
nowu  a  court  of  sessions.  6.  Tho  ground  work  of  a  rouud 
(Holy  Sepulchre)  church  of  the  Templars  is  on  the  opposite 
heights,  approaching  tho  citadel. '  0.  Among  the  centres 
of  educational  work  are  a  proprietary  college,  occupying  the 
site  and  remaining  buildings  of  St  Martin's  Priory,  for  a 
cheap  '  but  sound  education  of  town  bora,  and  for 
boarders  in  the  masters'  houses,  and  also  a  strong  array  of 
notional  schools,  worked  up  to  a  high  mark,  according  to 
H.  JL  Inspector*'  reports,  and  providing  means  for  a  good 
practical  education  of  about  3100  children.  In  physical 
conditions  the  place  is  exceptionally  healthy,  the  registrar  - 
general's  returns  showing  them  in  some  year*  to  be  little 
bolow  those  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  The  steep  shore  sod 
open  downs  make  it  agreeable  for  bathing  and  summer 
resort;  and  it  has  constant  son-going  interest  from  the  Con- 
tinental mail  service,  and  the  course  of  vessels  up  and 
down  channel  lying  within  two  miles  of  the  shore. 
Objects  of  interest  within  easy  reach  an — the  S.  Foreland 
electric  light-houses ;  the  (florid  Norman)  church  of  Bt 
Margaret's;  the  Templars'  Manor,  Eivell ;  St  Badigund'r 
Abbey ;  the  Preceptory  of  Knights  of  St  John,  Swiugfield 
rich  Norman  votive  chapel,  Barfreyttone.  There  are  twi 
lines  of  railway  to  London — one  traversing  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  the  other  following  the  old  Roman  road,  via  Canter- 
bury and  Rochester.  Dover  returns  3  member*  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18 
councillors.  Tho  oris  of  the  borough  is  1263 
Population  (1871),  26,090. 

DOVER,  s  city  of  the  United  States,  capital  of 
county.  New  Hampshire,  situated  on  the  Cocteco, 
tributary  of  the  Piscataqua,  at  a  railway  junction  tweli 
mile*  north-west  of  Portsmouth.  Jt  has  eight  churches,  a 
high  school,  a  city  hall,  and  s  public  library  ;  and  the 
water-power  furnished  by  the  fells  of  the 
encourages  it*  industrial  activity,  the  principal  results  of 
which  are  prints  and  other  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of 
upward*  or  £200,000  annually,  woollen*,  leather,  boots 
and  live**,  bat*,  oil-cloth,  sand-paper,  iron  and  brass  wans. 


and  carriage*.  Tho  town  was  founded  in  1C23,  and 
received  its  city  charter  in  1899.  Papulation  in  1870, 
929*. 

DOVER,  a  town  of  tlio  United  States,  tho  capital  of 
Delaware,  on  St  Jones  river,  9  miles  inland  from  Delaware 
Bay,  and  18  miles  south  of  Wilmington.  /  It  is  a  regular 
brick-built  place,  with  broad,  well-shaded  streets,  has  a. 
State  house,  a  coort-house,  six  churches,  an  academy,  and 
several  other  public  buildings,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade 
-  preserved  fruits.     Population  in  1670,  1903,  of  whom 

1  wen  people  of  colour. 

DOVER,  George  Jaues  Wei.bore  Aoar  Ei.t.is,  Bahos 
(1707-1833),  born  on  the  11th  January  1707,  was  the 
oldest  ton  of  the  second  Viscount  Clifden.  He  wo* 
educated  st  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  1818  he  wo* 
returned  to  Parliament  a*  member  for  Heytesbury.  He 
irards  represented  Seaford  (1820),  Ludgeraholl  (1S2G), 
and 'Oakhampton  (1830).  In  party  politic*  he  took  little* 
interest ;  but  he  was  a  zealous  and  enlightened  advocate 

Parliament  and  elsewhere  of  state  encouragement  being 

fen  to  the  cause  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  In  1824 
was  the  leading  promoter  of  the  grant  of  £57,000  for 
the  purchase  of  Mr  Angerstein's  collection  of  pictures, 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  National  Qallery,  On 
the  formation  of  Lord  Grey's  administration,  in  November 
1630,  ha  was  appointed  chief  commissioner  of  woods  and 
forests.  The  post  was  one  for  which  his  tastes  well  fitted 
him,  but  he  was  compelled  by  delicate  health  to  resign  it 
after  two  months'  occupancy.  In  June  1831,  during  tho 
lifetime  of  his  father,  he  was  raised  to  the  House  of  Lords 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Dover.  His  service*  to  the  cause 
of  learning  and  the  fine  art*,  as  well  as  his  own  distinction  as 
an  author,  led  in  1832  to  his  election  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  He  died  on  the  10th 
July  1833.  Lord  Dover's  literary  works  wen  chiefly  his- 
torical, and  included  The  True  I  littery  of  the  Iron  Mail; 
extracted  /rata  Document*  in  the  French  Arckiva  (1836), 
Hitforkal  Inqniriee  reipeding  the  Character  of  Clarendon 
(1827),  and  ait/,  of  Frederick  the  Great  (1831).  He  also 
edited  the  Ellit  Correspondence  and  Walpolfi  Lefteii  to  Sir 
Horace  Maim.  He  left  in  manuscript  a  volume  written 
for  the  instruction  of  his  eon,  which  was  published 
posthumously  under  the  title  Livti-of  the  Matt  Eminent 
Sovereignt  of  Modem  Europe.  A  fourth  edition  of  this 
work  appeared  in  1853. 

DOW,  Lokeszo  (1777-1834),  an  American  preacher, 

noted  for  his  eccentricities  of  dress  and  manner,  was  bom 
at  Coventry,  Connecticut,  U.S.,  October  16,  1777.  Ha 
received  but  n  limited  education,  and  was  much  troubled 
in  his  youth  by  religious  perplexities ;  but  he  ultimately 
joined  the  Methodists,  and  was  appointed  a  preacher  (1799). 
The  tame  year,  however,  hi*  official  connection  with  that 
body  ceased,  and  he  come  over  to  preach  to  Ihe  Catholics 
of  Ireland  He  attracted  great  crowds  to  hear  and  see 
him,  and  was  often  persecuted  a*  well  at  admired  Hs 
also  visited  England,  introduced  the  system  of  camp  meet- 
ings, and  thus  led  the  way  to  the  formationof  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Society.  These  visits  were  repeated  in  1809. 
Dow's  enthusiasm  sustained  him  through  the  incessant 
labours  of  more  than  thirty  years,  during  which  be  preached 
in  almost  all  pert*  of  the  United  States.  His  later  efforts 
were  chiefly  directed  against  the  Jesuits.  His  Polemical 
Work*  wore  published  in  1611.  Among  his  other  writings 
are  The  Stranger  in  Charleiton,  or  the  Trial  and  Confeuidn 
of  Lorento  Bow  (1823),  A  Short  Account  o/  a  Long  Travel 
(1623),  and  the  Uittory  of  a  Comopolite,  He  died 
February  2,  1834. 

DOWLETABAD,  a  city  and  fortress  of  India,  in  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  near  one 
Of  the  right-hand   tributaries  of  the  Godavery.     Though 
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ttiTl  the  centre  of  an  ndministrativ*  district,  the  >3ty  bit 
rank  into  comparative  unugnifieancei  runco  the  rise  of 
Anrungabed,  about  ten  miles  to  the  esst ;  bnl  the  fortress 
remains,  from  ita  natural  position,  one  of  the  moot  remark- 
able in  the  country.  It  occupies  the  corneal  top  of  a  gnat 
granite  rock,  whiri  rim  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  a  height 
of  at  least  300  feet,  and  is  encompassed  at  the  foot  by  * 
ditch  upward*  of  30  feet  wide.  The  only  mean*  of  aeeeee 
to  the  summit  fa  afforded  by  a  narrow  bridge,  with  passage 
for  not  mora  than  two  man  abreast,  and  n  long  gallery, 
excavated  in  the  rock,  which  hai  for  the  moat  part  a  vary 
gradual  npward  slops,  but  about  midway  ii  intercepted  by 
a  ateep  stair,  the  top  of  which  is  covered  by  *  grating 
dentinal  in  time  of  war  to  form  the  hearth  of  a  huge  ■Are 
kept  burning  by  the  garrison  above.  In  spite,  however,  of 
ita  natural  strength  and  its  various  artificial  defence*,  the 
fortress  hat  frequently  been  taken.  When  about  the  year 
1303  the  Mahometans  invaded  this  part  of  the  Deccan, 
Deccurh,  na  the  city  wai  then  celled,  wa*.  the  wealthy 
residence of  a  powerful  rajah.  In  1306  it  waaoeoupied  by 
Hallak  Naib,  the  emperor  of  Delhi'a  general ;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  ante  century  Mahomet  m,  in  Ml  anxiety 
to  make  it  the  capital  of  hia  kingdom  and  worthy  of  ita 
new  name  of  Dowlatabad,  or  Abode  of  Prosperity, 
endeavoured,  but  in  rain,  to  canaa  a  wholesale  tranamigra- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi.  About  the  year  1595  it 
surrendered  to  Ahmad  Nizam,  shah  of  Ahmednsjgar :  and 
on  the  fall  of  hia  dynasty  it  waa  taken  possession  of  by 
Mallek  Amber,  an  Abyssinian  elan.  Eia  ancceaaora 
reigned  till  1334,  when  it  waa  taken  by  the  Moguls,  who 
transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Anrungabed.  In 
the  18th  century  it  paaaed  into  the  poaaeaiion  of  Nitam  el 
Mnlk. 

DOWN,  a  maritime  oonnty  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  occupying  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  island, 
Is  bounded  N.  by  the  county  Antrim  and  Belfast  Lough, 
E.  tad  B.  by  the  Irish  See/and  W.  by  the  county  Armagh, 
[ta  area,  including  BaUymaearret,  a  suburb  of  Balfaat 
(1670  ecree),  cover*  967  aqnare  niilea,  or  612,409  acre*. 
The  .coast-line  is  v*ry  trregolar,  and  is  indented  by  several 
loughs  and  bey*.  The  largest  of  these  is  Strewford 
Lough,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  studded  with  360  islet*,  54  of 
which  have  names,  and  all  of  which  are  finely  wooded  or 
rich  in  pasturage.  The  lough  runs  for  ten  mile*  north- 
wards, sod  the  ancient  castles  and  mined  abbey*  on  the 
islets  render  the  scent,  one  of  singular  interest  and  beauty. 
Further  south  Dundrum  Bay  form*  a  wider  expanse  of 
water.  In  the  south-west  Carlingford  Lough  separate*  the 
county  from  Louth.  On  its  north-east  shore  lies  the  village 
of  Boaatrevor,  now  the  resort  of  invalid*  from  all  part*  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Momtlaiat. — Between  Strangford  and-Oarlingford  loughs 
the  county  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  hills  known  in  its 
restore  portion  as  the  Hourne  Mountains,  which  give 
the  four  principal  riven— the  Bann,  the  Lagan,  the 
Annacloy,  and  the  Newry.  The  highest  peak  in  the 
Monroe  range  is  named  Slieve  DonarcL  It  it  3793  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  exceeded  only  by  one 

rik,  Lugduff,  in  the  Wicklow  range,  and  the  higher  reeks 
Ki  Harney. 

Springt. — Down  is  celebrated  for  Ita  holy 
mineral  springe.     The   '    *  ' 
the  snlphuro 
AHniilftn.  C 

Newry,  Banbridge,  and  Tiorkolly. '  The*  Struel  springs,  a 
mile  south-east  of  the  town  of  Downpetriek,  are  celebrated 


for  their  healing  properties.  Fifty  year*  ago.  they  were 
regarded  as  possessing"  not  only  chemical  wealth  id  rare 
abundance,  but  miraculous  power* ;  and  the  decline  of 
public  credulity  in  the  latter  was  coincident  with  the  failure 


of  the  former.  To  this  day,  however,  the  wells,  which  art 
four  in  number,  are  visited,  and  certain  religions  observances 
ssatottetd,  sometimes  for  a  week.     Circuit*  on  the  knees 


(WO*  unimpaired. 
pleasantly  diversified,  the 
iieople  are  intelligent  and_  comparatively  well  educated,  the 
landed  proprietors  are  resident,  and  there  it  a  thriving  in- 
dependence which  may  be  looked  for  in  vain  outside  the 
province  of  Ulster. 

Mineral*. — There  am  several  quarries  of  fine  sandstone. 
The  best  is  that  on  Surabb  Hill,  near  Newtownards,  when 
a  very  closo-grsined,  clear-coloured,  and  hard  and  durable 
stone  is  raised.  Limestone  is  not  very  general  Hear 
Comber,  on  the  shores  of  Strangford  Lough,  is  a  vary  hard 
and  sparkling  kind  of  reddish  granular  limestone.  Bat 
the  greatest  mngasina  of  this  rock  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Moira,  where  the  stone  lie*  vary  near  the  surface.  Granite 
occur*  in  many  place*  in  detached  masses,  but  the  great 
body  of  it  is  confined  to  the  southern  and  western  regions, 
chiefly  in  the  Monroe  Mountains.  Crystal*  of  top**  and 
beryl  are  found  in  the  granite  of  Sliere  Donard.  Indica- 
tion* of  lead  have  been  discovered  near  Csatlawellan, 
ICHIims*,  Newtownards,  and  Wanenpoint ;  and  traces  of 
copper  in  the  Mourns  Mountains  near  Bosstrevor. 

Soil— The  predominating  soil  is  a  kern  of  little  depth, 
in  most  place)  intermixed  with  considerable  quantities  of 
atone*  of  various  sixes,  but  differing  materially  in  character 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  Clay  is  'mostly 
confined  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Ossthsreogh.  Of  sandy  aoQ  toe  quantity  is  small ;  it  occura 
chiefly  near  Dundrum.  Moor  grounds  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  skirt*  of  the  mountains.  Bogs,  though  frequent, 
are  scarcely  sufficient  to  furnish  *  supply  of  fuel  to  the 
population. 

According  to  Owners  of  Land  Return  (1H7B),  there 
were,  in  1876,  3605  separate  proprietors,  holding  a 
total  area  of  608,314  acres,  valued  at  £776,318.  The 
number  of  owners  of  leas  than  1  acre  numbered  1460,  or 
401  Pa  <*ok)  tk*t  of  all  Ulster  being  48  per  cent.  The 
average  sise  of  the  holdings  was  168$  seres,  and  the 
BTerage  value  per  acre  was  £1,  6s.  6M-,  as. against  233J 
acre*  and  10a.  UJd.  respectively  for  Ulster.  A*  in  the 
neighbouring  counties  of  Antrim  and  Armagh,  the  value 
of  the  land  in  Down  ia  considerably  higher  than  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  province.  Eighteen  proprietors  held 
upwards  of  6000  acres  each,  and  among  them  an  aggregate 
extent  equal  to  48$  per  cent,  of  the  total  area, — the  prin- 
ciple holders  being : — Marqui*  of  Downshire  (Hillsborough), 
64,366  acre*;  the  Kilmerley  Trustees,  37,464;  Earl  of 
Annesley  (Osstlawellsn),  93,637 ;  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
(Newtownards),  23,664 ;  Colonel  W.  B.  Forde  (Seaforde), 
19,883;  Earl  DuBerin  (Clandeboy),  18,338;  Hon.  R. 
Meade's  trustee*  (Dromon),  13,493 ;  B.  N.  Batt  (Belfast), 
13,010 ;  and  Lord  A.  E,  Hill-Trevor,  10,94a 

Agrieutivrt. — Of  the  total  area  of  the  county,  which  ia 
610,740  acre*  (exclusive  of  BaUymaearret),  there  are 
339,541  acres  under  tillage,  187,604  in  pasture,  and  19,037 
under  wood.  Although  comparisons  as  to  yields  of  crop* 
between  different  period*  1*  now  falkcions,  inasmuch  at  the 
increased  snd  increasing  importation  of  wheat  into  Ireland 
has  altered  the  system  of  agriculture,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  while  In  five  years  the  cultivation  of  wheat  ha*  fallen 
from  244,461  acres  to  119,697  in  Ireland,  doring  the  eame 
period'  in  Down  the  decrease  was  front  32,734  acre*  to 
31,373.     There  are  many  landed   proprietors  who  hold 


Luge  tract*  in  their  own  hands. 
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eseaee  of  agriculture,  owing  in  •  great  degree  to  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  resilient  gentry,  an  skilfully  carried  on. 
The  land  Li  wall  cultivated.  The  farms  an  in  soma  dis- 
trict! mull,  bat  the  effect  of  emigration  has  been  to  oon- 

The  breed  of  hones  U  an  object  of  much  attention,  and 
aome  of  die  beat  raoora  in  Ireland  bare  been  brad  in  tbia 
county.  The  native  bread  of  aheap,  a  aaaell  hardy  race,  ia 
confined  to  die  mountains.  The  various  other  kind*  of 
•heap  bare  been  much  improved  by  judicious  era—  from 
the  beat  breeds.  Hogs  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  chiefly 
for  the  Belfast  market,  whan  tha  bug* 


where  the  Urge  exportation  o 
d  for  them,  lunis  of  very  anpc 


qoslity  being  prepared  in  that  town. 

Tha  following  figure*  give  toe  acreage  of  the  principal 
crops  and  tha  nnmbata  of  live  stock  raised  in  the  jeer*  1S73 

and  187S  respectively  :— 


Along  with  Tyrone,  the  comity  grows  the  largest  extent 
of  Sax  in  Ireland,  and  the  largest  extent  of  the  other  cereals 
of  any  county  in  Ulster.  In  lira  stock  Down  possesses  a 
greater  number  of  noises  than  any  other  Irish  county  with 
tha  exception  of  Cork. 

FuJuria.— These  are  not  developed  as  they  might  be. 

lie  rUIkeelh*rrin&- fishery  realised  £420"    *" 

in  1873,  t 

1875.     T  „  ..  .  _ 

lord,  Newcastle,  and  Oarlingford  ;  tha  total  number 
pf  Taenia  b  187B  was  678,  and  of  men  and  boys  3537. 
In  1800  there  ware  1468  vessels  and  4640  hands. 

/isiifrfjcmlion.— The  county  is  divided  into  14  baronies, 
70  perishes,  and  12GB  town-land*.  It  forms  part  of  the 
united  rtlnnwni  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromora;  and  it 
belongs  to  tha  military  district  of  Belfast  The  assises  an 
held  at  Downpatrick ;  quarter  laaeioni  at  Banbridge, 
Downpatrick,  Hilleborongh,  Newry,  and  Newtownarda  ; 
and  them  are  36  petty  sessions  districts.  The  poor-law 
union*  of  Downpatrlok,  Kilkeel,  and  Newtownarda  are 
wholly  within  the  county,  and  those  of  Banbridge  and 
Newry  partly  in  Down  and  partly  in  Armagh.  The  total 
earn  expended  in  poor-law  administration  in  1876  was 
£31,076,  and  the  average  daily  number  of  paupers  1380. 
The  county  prison  and  infirmary  are  in  Downpatrick,  bnt 
the  county  lunatic  asylum  is  in  Belfast.  Down  returns  4 
members  to  Parliament — 3  for  the  county  at  large,  1  for 
Downpatrick,  and  1  for  Newry.  Portions  of  the  boroughs 
of  Belfast  and  Liabum  are  in  Down  county,  but  they  are 
regarded  mote  properly  as  parte  of  Antrim  and  Armagh 
reepectirel;.  Previous  to  the  Act  of  Union  Down  returned 
14  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament — 3  for  the  county  at 
huge,  and  3  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Bangor,  Downpatrick, 
Hillsborough,  Hswry,  Newtownarda,  and  Rillyloegh. 

Popidalitm. — The  general  decrease  of  population  in  the 
province  of  Ulster  between  the  census  of  1851  and  that 
of  1871  indicates  a  percentage  of  A\,  while  that  of  this 
county  amounte  to  13}.  This  decrease  may  be  ascribed  in 
aome  part  to  the  migration  bf  the  people  to  Belfast  and  the 
neighbouring  manufacturing  towns,  aa  well  as  to  the 
emigration  to  foreign  countries.  In  1851,  the  inhabitants 
of  Down  (exclusive  of  the  part  of  Belfast)  numbered 
330,817;  in  1861,  SOS, SOS  ;  and  in  1871,  277,294, 
of  whom  130,467  were  males  and  146,837  females. 

At  the  bet  census  ft  appeared  that  31}  per  osnt 
balunged  tott»  Soman  Catholic '-'  A 


being— Catholics,  88,003  ;  Episcopalians,  60,868 ;  Presby- 
terians, 116,017  ;  and  ethers,  12,406.  There  were  at  the 
same  time  140,886  persona  of  five  years  and  upwards  who 
could  read  and  write,  07,140  who  could  read  but  could 
not  write,  and  43,793  who  were  illiterate.  There  were  20 
euperior  eoboola  in  the  county,  and  637  primary  schools. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns  : — Newtownarda, 
population  0662;  Banbridge,  5600;  Downpatrick,  4155  ■ 
Holywood,  3573 ;  Gilford,  3720 ;  Bangor,  2060 ;  Dromon, 
2408  ;  Donaghadee,  3326  ;  Comber,  2006  ;  Portaferry 
1938;  Rathfrilaud,  1827;  Warrenpoint,-  1B06  ;  Killy- 
leagh,  1773  ;  Kilkeel,  1338;  and  Ballynahinch,  1326. 
Newry,  partly  in  Down  and  partly  in  Armagh  county,  has 
a  population  of  14,213. 

furor*  and  Antiq*itia.—Tran\  the  period  of  the  English 
ttlament  to  tha  Irish  revolt  in  1333,  Down  formed  two 


formed  two 
counties,  Newtownarda  in  tha  north  and  Down  in  the  south. 
The  English  settlers  at  that  time  wen  driven  into  tha 
maritime  baronies  of  Ards,  Locale,  and  Monrne,  of  which 
they  .in  pert  retained  possession.  The  remainder  of  the 
district  fell  into  the  hands  of  Irish  families,  the  O'Neals  of 
Clandeboy,  the  MacArtaua,  MacRoiye,  and  UacGinnisea, 
whose  possessions,  however,  nverted  to  the  crown  on  the 
attainder  of  Shane  O'Neal,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century  ;  bnt  having  afterwards  auhmitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment, they  received  back  their  former  estates.  In  1602 
the  O'Neal  estates  were  again  forfeited,  and  granted  to  Sir 
Hugh  Montgomery  and  Mr  Hamilton,  who  planted  Scottish 
colonies  on.  tha  land.  Tha  estates  of  the  remaining  old 
Irish  and  Anglo-Norman  families  wen  mostly  forfeited  in 
the  rebellion  of  1641,  or  subsequently  at  the  Revolution. 

The  county  is  not  wanting  in  interesting  remains.  At 
Slidderytord,  near  Dnndrnm,  there  is  a  group  of  ten  or 
twelve  pillar  stones  in  a  circle,  about  10  ten  feet  in  height. 
A  very  curious  cairn  on  the  summit  of  Slieve  Croob  ia  80 
yards  in  circumference  at  the  base  and  50  at  the  top,  when 
ia  a  platform  on  which  cairns  of  various  heights  an  found 
standing.  Tie  village  of  Anadoru  ia  famed  for  a  cairn 
covering  a  cave  which  contains  ashes  and  human  bones. 
Cromlechs,  or  altars,  an  numerous,  the  most  remarkable 
being  the  Giant's  Ring,  which-  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  near  the  borders  of  Antrim.  This  altar  is  formed  of 
an  nnwtonght  stone  7  feet  long  by  6}  broad,  testing  in  an 
inclined  position  on  rude  pillars  about  3  feet  high.  This 
solitary  landmark  ia  in  the  centre  of  an.  incloeun  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  formed  of  a  rampart  about 
30  feet  high,  and  broad  enough  atop  to  permit  two  persons 
to  ride  abreast.  Near  Downpatrick  is  a  rath,  or  mound  of 
earth,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  its  exterior 
consisting  of  three  artificial  ramparts,  the  largest  of  which 
ia  30  feet  broad.  In  it*  vicinity  are  the  ruine  of  Haul 
Abbey,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St  Patrick,  and 
Inch  Abbey,  founded  by  Sir  John  de  Conrcy  in  1180.  The 
number  of  monastic  ruina  ia  also  considerable.  The  moat 
ancient  and  celebrated  ia  the  abbey  or  cathedral  of  Down- 
patrick, supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St  Patrick  soon 
after  his  arrival  here  in  432,  and  said  to  contain  hie 
remains,  together  with  those  of  St  Coluinba  and  St  Bridget 
It  was  restored  in  1780,  when  the  adjoining  round  t 


(B.  t.  L 
parliament 


DOWNPATRICK,  a  municipal  and  [ 
borough  and  market-town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Down,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Belfast,  end  74  N.N.K  of 
Dublin.  Downpatrick  lies  in  a  valley  formed  by  hills  of 
some  elevation,  dear  the  south-west  extremity  of  Strangford 
Lough,  and  is  divided  into  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
quarters.  It  consists  of  four  main  streets  meeting  near  the 
centre,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Irish  and  English 
streets.  In  the  former  all  business  is  carried  on  ;  the 
latter  U  well  built,  and  contains  neat  private  residence*. 
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'The  principal  buildings  an  tun  cathedral  ohnrch  of  the 
diocese,  the  parish  church,  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two 
Presbyterian  and  two  Methodist  meeting-houses,  diocesan 
school,  county  court-house,  prison,  alma-booses,  two  branch 
bants,  barracks,  infirmary,  and  fever  hospital  A_  small 
trade  is-carried  □□  at  Straugford  Lough  by  mean*  of  Teaaals 
of  100  tons,  which  discharge  at  Qnoil  quay,  about  a  mile 
-from  the  town  ;  bat  Teasels  of  larger  tonnage  can  discharge 
at  a  steamboat  qnay  built  lower  down  the  Qnoil  The 
Imports  are  principally  Iron,  coal,  salt,  and  timber ;  ibe 
eiports — bailey,  oats,  cattle,  pigs,  and  potatoes.  The  linen 
manufacture  is  also  carried  on.  The-Connty  Down  Railway 
connect!  the  town  with  the  other  trading  centres,  and  a 
line  specially  constructed  in  1863  connects  it  with  the  port 
of  Donaghadee.  Brewing,  tanning,  a»d  soap-making  give 
considerable  employment  The  Down  corporation  naoea 
are  very  popular,  end  are  regarded  an  a  meeting  for  the 
province.  The  parliamentary  borough,  which,  returns  one 
member  to.  Parliament,  had  in  1S71  a  population  of  4106, 
with  an  area  of  1486  acres ;  the  area  of  this  town  is  278 
acres,  population  3621. 

DOZOLOGT,  a  hymn  in  praise  of  the  Almighty,  The 
name  is  often  applied  to  the  Trisagion,  or  "  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,"  the  scriptural  basii  of  which  is  found  in  Isaiah  vi 
fl ;  to  the  Hallelujah  of  several  of  the  Psalms  and  of  Rev. 
xix;  and  to  the  last  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  according 
to  Saint  Matthew,  which  entice  are  generally  agreed  in 
regarding  as  an  interpolation,  It  is  need,  however,  more 
definitely  aa  the  designation  of  two  hymns  distinguished  by 
liturgical  writan  as  the  Greater  end  Leaeer  Doxohwiee. 
Tha  origin  and  history  of  these  it  is  impossible  to  (race 
fully.  The  germ  of  both  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels ; 
the  first  words  of  the  Greater  Doxology,  or  Gloria  i» 
E&ctltii,  being  taken  from  Luke  ii.  14,  and  the  form  of  the 
Lesser  Doxology,  or  Gloria  Patri,  having  been  In  all  pro- 
bability first  suggested  by  Matt  xxviii.  19.  The  Greater 
Dozology,  In  a  form  approximating  to  that  of  the  English 
prayer-book,  is  given  in  the  Apoitolkal  Cotutitutiov  (vii. 
47).  This  is  the  earliest  record,  of  it,  union,  indeed,  tha 
Apodolical  CoxilittitionM  be  taken  to  be  of  a  later  date  then 
the  Alexandrine  Codex,  where  the  hymn  aleo  occurs. 
Alcnia  attributes  the  authorship  of  the  Latin  form — the 
Gloria  in  Sjxehii— to  St  HiLiry  of  Poitiers  (died  368), 
bat  this  is  at  best  only  a  plausible  conjecture.  Tho 
quotation!  from  the  hymn  in  the  Dt  Yirgi*iiatc  of 
Athanaeins,  and  in  Cbryeoetom  {Bom,  69  in  MatiK), 
include  only  the  opening  words  (those  from  St  Luke's 
gospel),  though  the  passage  in  alhanaalni  show*  by  an 
tt  cattra  that  only  tha  commencement  of  tha  hymn  is 

E'ren.  These  references  indicate  that  the  hymn  wee  used 
private  devotions;  as  it  dose  not  "ppear  m  *ny  of  the 
earliest  liturgies,  whether  Eastern  or  Western,  its  Introduc- 
tion into  the  public  services  of  the  church  waa  probably  of 


(498-514),  who  ordered  it  to  be  anng  on  Bundayt  and 
festival  days.  The  Mozarabic  liturgy  provides  for  it* 
ancharistio  use  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  In  these  and 
other  early  liturgies  the  Greater  Doxology  occurs  imme-- 
diately  after  the  commencement  of  the  service ;  in  the 
Ecgliah  prayer-book  it  is  introduced  at  the  close  of  the 
aonunnnion  office,  bat  it  doe*  not  occur  in  either  the 
morning  or  evening  service.  The  Lesser  Doxology,  or 
Gloria  Pato-i,  combines  the  character  of  a  creed  with  that 
■if  a  hymn.  In  its  earliest  form  It  ran  simply—"  Glory 
be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
world  without  end,  Amen,"  or  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  in 
or  by  the  Son,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  Until  the  rise 
of  the  Anas  heresy  these  forma  were  probably  regarded  a* 
both  being  equally  capable   of  an  orthodox 


interpretation.  When  the  Ariane,  however,  finding  the 
second  form  more  consistent  with  their  views,  adopted  it 
persistently  and  exclusively,  its  use  was  naturally  dinconti- 
teuenced  by  the  Catholics,  and  the  other  form  became  tlie 
symbol  of  orthodoxy.  To  the  influence  of  the  Arian  heresy 
is  also  obviously  due  the  addition  of  the  clause — "  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  end  over  shall  be,"  tha  nse  of 
which  was,  according  to  some  authorities,  expresnly 
enjoined  by  the  Council  of  Kicata.  There  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  this,  but  there  exists  a  decree  of  the  s*c:nJ 
Council  of  Vaieon  (629),  asserting  its  use  as  already  estab- 
lished in  the  East  propter  kerttimrmn  aitutiai-i,  end  order- 
ing its  adoption  throughout  the  churches  of  the  West  In 
the  Western  Church  the  Gloria  Patri  is  repeated  at  the 
close  of  every  pealm,  in  the  Eastern  church  at  the  close  of 
the  Isstpaolm. 

DOYEN,  GiniuaL  Fbakcois  (1728-1806),  an  eminent 
French  painter,  waa  born  at  Pons  in  1726.  His  pasaiou 
for  art  prevailed  over  his  father's  wish,  and  he  became  in 
his  twelfth  year  a  pupil  of  Vanloo.  Making  rapid  progress, 
he  obtained  at  twenty  the  grand  prize,  and  in  1748  set 
out  for  Bonw.  He  studied  the  works  of  Annibale  Carafe:, 
Corbma,  Giulio  Romano,  and  Michelangelo,  then  visited 
Nap' -a,  Venice,  Bologna,  and  other  Italian  cities,  and  in 
1755  returned  to  Paris.  At  tint  unappreciated  and 
disparaged,  he  resolved  by  one  grand  effort  to  conquer  a 
reputation,  and  in  1768  ha  exhibited  his  Death  of  Virginia. 
It  waa  completely  successful,,  and  procured  him  admission 
to  the  Academy.  Among  his  greatest  works  are  reckoned, 
— tha  Miracle  dss  Ardents,  pointed  for  the  church  of  St 
Gonovicvo  at  St  Roeh  (1773);  the  Triumph  of  Thetis,  for 
the  chapel  of  the  Invelidee ;  and  the  Death  of  St  Louie,  for 
the  chapel  of  the  Military  School.'  In  1776  he  * 


of  Catherine  IX  and  settled  at  St  Petersburg, 
where  he  waa  loaded  with  honours  and  rewards.  He  died 
there  June  6,  1806. 

DRACO,  a  celebrated  Athenian  legislator  who  flourished 
in  the  7th  century  ac  By  a  strange  irony  of  fate  Lis 
name  has  passed  into  a  proverb  for  an  inexorable  lawgiver, 
whose  laws  were  written  with  blood  and  not  with  ink. 
Modern  Greek  historians,  such  as  ThirhraD,  Grate,  and 
Cortina,  have  clearly  shown  that  such  a  character  is  an 
utter  perversion  of  fact  Of  Draco's  famous  code  not  a 
single  line  remains,  and  all  we  know  of  it  is  derived  from 
a  few  scattered  notices  occurring  mostly  In  late  Greek 
authors.  Of  these  the  moat  important  is  a  passage  in 
Plutarch's  life  of  Solon.  After  stating  that  Solon  abolished 
the  whole  of  Draco's  legislation,  except  in  cases  of  murder, 
on  account  of  its  harshness  and  severity,  Plutarch  adds  by 
tray  of  commentary — Tor  for  nearly  ell  crimes  there  waa  the 
same  penalty  of  death.  The  man  who  was  convicted  of  idle- 
nees,  or  who  stole  a  cabbage  or  an  apple,  was  liable  to 
death  no  leee  than  the  robber  of  temples  or  tho  murderer.'' 
To  the  same  effect  is  a  traditional  aayiug  of  Draco  by  which 
he  justified  the  rigour  of  his  laws.  The  least  offence,  he 
Mid,  aaemed  to  him  deserving  of  death,  and  be  could  devise 
no  greater  for  the  worst  crime.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
statement  of  Plutarch  is  not  meant  to  be  accepted  as  a 
literal  statement  of  fact,  and  it  is  probable  that  to  the  most 
bloodthirsty  of  Draco's  law*  parallels  might  be  quoted  flora 
English  statutes  against  vagrancy  and  theft,  All  that 
Draco  did  was  to  put  in  writing  the  customary  laws  of  his 
time  and  nation.  It  was  natural  that  these  laws,  the 
growth  of  a  rude  and  primitive  age,  should  strike  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age  as  in  discriminative  and  inhuman. 
That  he  made  no  change  in  the  constitution  of  Athens'  we 
have  the  express  testimony  of  Aristotle,  The  judicial 
changes  which  he  effected,  to  far  from  aggravating,  all 
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To  Draco  it  jreiiorally  attributed 
if"  the  j^fiw,  a  bod;  of  fifty-one  elders, 
who  sat  in  four  different  oourts, — ono  for  cases  of  accidental 
hotnicido,  a  second  f or  justifiable  bjunjajd*.  *  thirf  for  cues 
when  another  homicide  had  been  committed  abroad  bj  a 
prisoner  who  had  been  banished  by  one  of  the  above-named 
court*,  and  a  fourth  foe  ease*  of  deodand.     Such  an  insti- 

tion  of  Draco,  and  we  may  now  proceed  to  discura  the  true 
character  of  Ma  legislation.  At  Athena,  ea  at  Borne,  the 
hinge  were  the  depositaries  and  adminiatratore  of  law. 
With  the  extinction  of  the  legal  power  this  prerogative 
passed  Into  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  as  represented  by 
the  trebone.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  inch  a 
monopoly  should  be  abused.  The  remedy  for  this  abuse 
which  the  commons  sought  wee  a  published  code  of  laws. 
It  ws*  stained  at  Rome  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
end  at  Athena  by  the  code  of  Draco,  621  kg.  In  both 
eases  the  promulgated  law  was  merely  an  enunciation  of 
existing  customs.  Such  was  the  work  of  Draco.  Of  hie 
life  we  know  absolutely  nothing  with  the  exception  of  a 
most  improbable  story  related  by  Buidaa.  In  Soidaa'a 
Lalarm,  under  the  word  "  Draco, "  we  are  told  that  he 
composed  hi*  code  in  his  old  age,  end  was  smothered  to 
death  in  the  theatre  at  jEgio*  with  the  cape,  chitons,  and 
cloaks  which  were  thrown  at  him  by  an  enthusiastic 
audience.     The  only  value  of  the  story  is  that  it  may  show 

of  hie  own  day. 

DRAGON  (Spin*,  sharp-sighted),  the  name  given  by 
the  andante  to  a  fabulous  monster  represented  by  them 
as  a -huge  winged  lisard  or  serpent  They  regarded  it  as 
the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  its  overthrow  is  made  to  figure 
among  the  greatest  exploits  of  the  igoda  and  heroes  of 
heathen  mythology.  A  dragon  watched  the  garden  of  the 
Heeperidee,  and  its  destruction  formed  one  of  the  seven 
libonis  of  Hercules.  Its  existence  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  called  in  question  by  the  older  naturalists,  Bon™  of  the 
dragon  appearing  in  the  works  of  Gesnar  and  Aldrovandi, 
and  even  specimens  of  the  monster — evidently  formed 
artificially  of  portions  of  various  animals— having  been  ex- 
hibited. The  only  creatures  ever  known  to  have  existed, 
at  all  comparable  to  this  imaginary  monster,  are  the  Ptero- 
dactyls, remains  of  which  are  found  in  the  Lieeeie  and  Oolitic 
formations.  These  were  huge  reptile*,  provided  with  true 
•rings  somewhat  resembling  those  of  bate.  The  name 
*  fa  now  applied  to  a  highly  interesting,  but  very 


harmless,  g; 


Reptiles.  They  inhabit  India  and  the  islande  of  the  Malay 
Archipelsgo,  and  18  species  of  them  are  known.  They  are 
■mall  creatures,  measuring  about  10  inches  long  including 
the  tail,  which  in  some  cases  is  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
length.  The  head  ia  small,  and  the  throat  ia  provided 
with  three  pouches  which  are  spread  out  when  they  lie  on 
the  trunks  ef  trees.  They  are,  however,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  wing-like  cutaneous  processes  with  which  their  sides 
are  provided,  and  which  are  extended  and  supported  by 
greatly  olongnted  rib*.  These  form  a  sort  of  parachute  by 
which  the  B^rrf1*  are  enabled  to  glide  from  branch  to 
branch  of  the  trees  on  which  they  reside,  but,  being 
altogether  independent  of  the  fore  limbs,  they  cannot  be 
regarded  m  true  wings,  nor  do  they  enable  the  lizard  to  fly, 
but  merely  to  make  extensive  leap*.  When  not  in  use  they 
are  folded  by  the  aide  after  the  manner  of  a  fan,  and  the 
dragon  can  then  walk  or  run  with  nousidBrable  agility.  They 
also  use  their  wing-like  expansions  in  *i*^"g  tiia  braucliee 


DRAGON-FLY  (German,  Wautrjttagfir ;  Swedieh, 
TnMddmda  ;  Danish,  GulduuZ,-  Dutch,  ScJurpttehmd: 
Win?,-  French,  DemoMU),  the  papular  English  name  applied 
to  the  member*  of  a  remarkable  group  of  insect*  which 
formed  the  genus  Libtllida  of  Iinnatns  and  the  ancient 
authors.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  State*  they  appear 
to  be  known  as  "Devil's  Darning  Needle*,"  and  in 
many  parte  of  England  are  termed  "  Horse-stingera." 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  (excepting  to  other 
insects  upon  which  they  prey)  they  are  .perfectly  inno- 
cuous, though  some  of  the  larger  apeciea  can  inflict, 
a  momentarily  painful  bite  with  their  powerful  jaws. 
Their  syitematio  position  ia  at  present  contested  end 
somewhat  uncertain.  By  most  of  the  older  systemstiEta 
they  were  placed  aa  forming  part  of  the  heterogeneous  order 
Ifturoptn-a,  Fabricius,  however,  elevated  them  to  the  rank 
of  a  distinct  order,  which  he  termed  O&onaia;  end  what- 
ever may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  amongst  authors  at 
the  present  day,  that  term  is  almost  universally  employed 
for  the  group.  Ericheon  transferred  all  the  groups  of  so- 
called  Jfturopttrtt  with  incomplete  meUmorphosee,  hence 
including  the  dragon-flies,  as  a  division  of  Orthcptera, 
which  he  termed  Pmtdo-Ntvroptcra.  Geratacker  more 
recently  also  retains  them  in  the  Orthoptsru,  terming  those 
groups  in  which  the  earlier  state*  are  sub-aaustic  Orthovtcra 
amphibutica.  It  is  not  necessary  to  a 
turn  hereof  the  merits  or  demerits  of  those  vi 
and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  all  are  agreed  in  maintaining 
the  insects  ss  forming  a  group  marked  by  character*  at  once 
extraordinary  and  isolated  in  their  nature. 

The  group  Odonata  (using  the  term  a*  a  matter  of  con- 
venience) ia  divided  into  three  families,  and  each  of  these 
again  into  two  sub-families.  The  families  are  the  Am- 
onida,  jEtchrtidix,  and  lAbtUulida, — the  first  including 
the  sub-families  Caloptcrygina  and  Agrionina,  the  second 
Gomphiaa  and  Jlichnina,  and  the  third  Cordvlina  and 
LibtUuUaa. 

The  structure  of  a  dragon-fly  being  so  very  remark- 
able, It  is  neceesary  to  enter  somewhat  extensively  into 
detsila.  The  head  is  comparatively  small,  and  excavated 
posteriorly,  connected  very  alightly  With  the  prothorax, 
on  which  it  turn*  almost  ss  on  a  pivot.     The  eyes  are,  as  a 


{Agrvmida  and  Qotnphiita)  widely  distant;  occu- 
pied by  innumerable  facets,  which  are  often  larger  on  the 
upper  portion.  In  front  of  them  is  a  portion  termed  the 
vertex,  which  sometimes  {Lihellulida)  form*  a  swollen 
vesicle,  before  which  are  placed  the  three  very  email  ocelli, 
and  on  either  aide  of  which  are  inserted  the  antenna),  which 
are  smaller  in  proportion  than  In  almost  any  other 
insects,  consisting  only  of  two  short  swollen  beeal  joints  and 
a  5  or  6-jointed  bristle-like  thread.  The  front  of  the  head 
is  vertical,  and  consists  of  a  large,  often  dilated  upper 
portion,  which  is  commonly  termed  the  noma,  followed 
by  a  tranverse  portion  termed  the  rAinaritSn,  and  this 
again  by  the  large  labrum,  which  conceals  the  jawa  and 
inner  mouth  parts.  The  lower  lip,  or  labium,  ia  attached 
to  a  very  small  chin  piece  (or  mentum),  and  is  generally 
very  large,  often  (Affrionida)  divided  almost  to  its  base 
into  two  portions,  or  more  frequently  entire  or  nearly 
so  ;  on  each  side  of  it  are  two  usually  enormous  hyper- 
trophied  pieces,  which  form  the  "  palpi,"  and  which 
are  often  furnished  at  the  tips  with  an  articulated 
■rrine  (or  terminal  joint),  the  whole  structure  serving  to 
retain  the  prey.     Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  arista 
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respect  to  the  eompotltion  of  (be  mouth  pert*,  and  by 
auliton  the  u  palpi  9  luva  been  termed  the  aid<  -"— 


i  "palpi"  have . . ._ 
of  the  lower  lip.     Iu  a  deed  dragon-fly  the  parte 
mottheii 


__d  power,  it  h  neaaanary  to  take  e  living  example  is  the 
fingers  by  the  thorax,  alight  lateral  pressure  on  which 
eaneee  the  insert  to  display  the  formidable  arrangement. 
The  protharax  ia  extremely  email,  consisting  of  only  a 


eoUdeted  into  a  single  piece,  with  oblique  futures  ob  the 
•idee  beoeeth  the  wing* ;  the  portion  in  front  of  the  wings 


alar  portion  it  aomewhat  excavated,  and  on  each  aide  of  it 
abore  are  nodosities  fanning  the  attachments  of  the  power- 
ful muscles  that  work  the  wings;  on  each  tide  ia  a  huge 
and  distinct  spiracle.  The  abdomen  varies  exceeeively  in 
form,  the  two  extremes  being  the  Aliform  structure  obaerr- 
eble  in  moet  Aurionidcr,  end  the  very  broad  "and  depreeetd 
formation  seen  in  oar  familiar  Uktlhda.  depnua.  It  con- 
sists of  tea  distinct  segments,  whereof  the  base!  two  and 
those  at  the  apex  are  short,  the  others  elongate,  the  first 
In  a  slit  on  the  'trader  aide  of  the 
impanied  by  external  protnberaneee, 
d  organs  :  on  the  under  aide  of  the 
ighth  in  the  female  is  a  scale-like  formation,  indicating 
he  entrance  to  the  oviduct  The  tenth  is  always  provided 
11  both  eaxea  with  prominent  appendages,  differing  greatly 
a  form,  and  often  furnishing  the  beet  opeeifio  (and  even 
generic)  characters ;  by  some  author*  theee  eppendagee  are 
i  modified  elerenth  segment. 


tntnres,  and  in  the 
*  fine  " 

membranous  apace  connecting  the  here  divided  chitinona 
portion  of  the  external  el  "  "  ""     '  "' 

and  stoutness,  but  may, 
alender^and  in  a  measure  that  appears 
the  necessities  of  the  insect ;  for  a  dregon-ny~can  aearoely 
be  said  to  walk  after  the  short  promenade  it  take*  on 
emerging  from  its  puperium.  The  anterior  pair  probably 
'assist  in  capturing  and  holding  its  bisect  pray,  but  the 
greatest  aorTice  all  the  legs  render  is  poesibly  in  enabling 
die  creature  to  rest  lightly,  so  that  it  can  quit  a  position  of 
repose  in  chase  of  passing  prey  in  the  quickest  possible 
manner,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  species  are  aided  also 
by  the  horixontally  extended  wings.  lie  coxa  Is  short  and 
stout,  followed  by  a  still  shorter  trochanter  ;  the  femora 
and  tibia)  long  and  slender,  ahnaat  invariably  furnished  on 
their  under  surface  with  two  aeries  of  strong  spines,  as  also 
are  the  tarsi,  which  consist  of  three  slender  joints,  the  last 
having  two  long  and  slender  claws,  usually  (bnt  not 
invariably)  with  a  (mail  tooth  internally  below  the  tips ; 
the  palms  are  absent  or  nearly  so,  and  naturally  are  not 


always  elongate,  and  f 


_ja  strengthening 

already  strong  (although  typically  transparent)  membrane. 
In  the  Agriomdai  both  pairs  are  nearly  equal,  and  are 
carried  vertically  and  longitudinally  in  repose,  and  the 
neuration.  and  membrane  are  lees  strong;  hence  the  specie* 
of  this  family  are  not  so  powerful  on  the  wing  as  are  those 
of  the  other  groups  in  which  the  wings,  are  horizontally 
extended  In  a  position  ready  for  instant  service.  The 
neuration  is  peculiar,  and  in  many  respects  without  precise 
analogy  in  other  groups  of  insects,  bnt  it  is  not  necessary 
hare  to  enter  into  more  than  some  special  points.  On  the 
oceeal  margin  (excepting  in  some  Calopleryj/ina)  there  is  a 


aMaBdalkapiMh%anrtbw>atTnUe|BaBBied  tsWpfcetnatfatttj 

and  between  this  and  the  base  of  the  wing  Is  a  point 
termed  the  "nodus,"  at  which  the  sub-costal' nervine  at 
suddenly  err  lit  id  The  arrangement  of  the  ncrvums  at 
the  base  of  the  wing  is  very  singular,  and  slight  differences 
in  it  form  useful  aids  to  classification.  In  the  .Jbaaaufts 
and  XAeKwIioar  this  arrangement  result*  in  the  formation 
of  a  triangular  space  (known  as  the  "  triangle  "),  which  it 
either  open  or  traversed  by  nervules;  but  in  many 
Agriotuda  this  space,  instead  of  being  triangular,  is  oblong 
or  elongately  quadrate,  or  with  its  upper  edge  partly 
tfaraieht  wuL  partly  oblique.  This  nxitada  of  type  In 
neuration  is  not  one  of  the  least  important  of  the  many 
peculiarities  exhibited  in  the**  insects. 

The  internal  structure  it  comparatively  simple.     The 
salivary  glands  appear  to  be  absent,  and  the  whole  digestive 

consists  of  an  tlonawat  canal  extending  from 

anus,  comprising  the  oeeophafua,  stomach,  and 
with,  certain  dilatation 


eharaotariatie  Malpighran  Teasels  an  abated  to  number 
about  forty,  pieced  round  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
atfat k  Dragon.fliet  eat  their  prey  completely,  and  do 
not  content  themselves  by  merely  socking  Its  juices ;  the 
harder  portions  are  rejected  as  elongate,  nearl"  dry,  pellets 

Bat  the  moat  extraordinary  feature  in  the  economy, 
— one  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists 
from  remote  timet, — ia  the  position  of  the  genital  organs, 
and  the  corresponding  anomalous  manner  in  which  the 
pairing  of  the  sexes  and  impregnation  ia  effected.  In 
the  male  the  intromittent  organ1  it  (at  stated  above) 
situated  in  a  slit  on  the  under  surface  of  the  second 
ll  segment;  it  is  usually  Terr  erooked  or  sinuous 
mj  it  accompanied  by  aheathr,  and  by  externa] 
ppeudagea,  and  alto  by  eeminal  veeeeli. 
vessels  connoeted  with  the  testes  unite 
linth  segment ;  hence, 
before  copulation  can  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
vessels  in  the  second  segment  be  charged  from  this  opening, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  done  by  the  male 
previously  to  seating  the  female.  In  the  latter  sex  the 
entrance  to  the  oviduct  and  genital  organs  is  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  eighth  alidomiual  segment.  The  act  of  pair- 
ing may  be  briefly  stated  aa  follow*.  The  wale,  when 
flying,' aauea  the  prothorax  of  the  female  with  the  strong 
eppendagee  tfi  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
abdomen  of  thit  latter  tex  ia  then  curved  upward  so  as  to 
bring  the  nndar  aide  of  the  eighth  segment  into  contact 

-*"  "-  organs  of  the  second  segment  of  the  male.  This 
have  been  observed  by  all,  though  bnt  few  non- 
fatal aria  acquainted  with  the  reasons  for  this  moet 
extraordinary  position.  In  the  more  powerful  ZtbeUviidig, 
eta.,  the  act  ia  of  short  duration,  and  it  ia  probable  that 
polygamy  jend  polyandry  exist,  for  it  possibly  require* 
more  than  one  almost  momentary  act  to  fertilise  all  the 
egg*  in  the  ovarii*  of  a  female.  Bnt  in  many  AgrioSi&t, 
and  in  some  others,  the  male  keeps  hie  hold  of  the 
prothorax:  of.  the  female  for  a  lengthened  period,  retain- 
ing himself  in-flight  in  an  almost  perpendicular  nuMinag, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  depoaition  of  eggs  and  pairing  goat 
on  alternately.  There  it,  however,  much  yet  to  be  teamed 
on  these  point*.  The  gravid  female  usually  lays  her  egga 
in  msseee  (bnt  perhaps  sometimes  singly),  and  the  operation. 
may  be  witnetaad  by  any  one  in  localities  frequented  by 
theee  insects.  She  hovers  fore  considerable  time-  over 
nearly  the  asms  spot,  rapidly  dipping  the  apex:  of  her 
abdomen  into  the  water,  or  at  any  rate  touching  it,  and 
often  in  places  where  there  are  no  water- weeds,  to  that  in 
all  probability  the.  egga  fall  at  once  to  the  bottom.  Bnt  in 
tome  of  the  Agriomdn  the  female  hat  been  often  noticed 
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by  trustworthy  observers  to  creep  doirn  the  stems  of 
aquatic  plants  sovoral  inches  below  the  surface,  emerging 
after  the  act  of  oviposition  baa  been  effected ;  and  in  the 
cate  of  Ltdn  ipOKta,  Ton  Biebold  m  the  male  descend 
with  the  fomale.  The  Mm;  exact  observer  noticed  aleo  in 
this  species  that  the  female  makes  alight  inoiaious  in  the 
sterna  oi  leave*  of  water  plants  with  the  double  serrated 
apparatus  (rulvs.)  forming  a  prolongation  of  the  ninth  seg- 
ment beneath,  depositing  an  egg  in  each  excision.  He  has 
seen  two  pain  thus  occupied  beneath  the  surface  on  one 


Fin.  1. — Ta*  noUrior  portion  of 
tea  bod;  of  ^Swaiu  qaNM       Tio,  tv— Tbs  taQ  tease  a> 


forma  it  is  probably  leas  than  a  year,  hot  precise  evidence 

U  wanting  as  to  the  occurrence  of  two  broods  in  one  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  ia  certain  that  often  a  longer  period 


i  from  the  egg  to  the  time  when  it  leaves  the. 

be  transformed  Into  the  aerial  perfect  insect. 

>er  of  moults  ia  uncertain,  bnt  they  are  without 
doubt  numerous.  At '  probably  about  the  antepenul- 
timate of  theae  operations,  the  rudimentary  wings  begin 
to  appear  at  thoracic  buddings,  and  in  the  full-grown 
nymph  theae  wings  overlap  about  one-half  of  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  abdomen.  In  structure  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  resemblance  to  the  perfect  insect,  but  the  body 
ia  always  much  stouter  and  shorter,  in  soma  cases  most  dis- 
proportionately so,  and  the  eyes  are  always  separated; 
"  e  genera  (to1.,  JSkAmi)  in  which  the  ayea  of 
a  absolutely  or '' 


[in  the  larva  is  ft  prolog 

»  an  no  ocelli.     The  lega  are  shorter  and  mora  fitted 
inline    about  water  plants  and  on    the  bo" 
mouth  parte  the  Tna"^^"*  and  nmilna  are  si 


for   crawl 
In  them 

in  form  to  theae  of  the  adult,  but  there  ii  an  extraordinary 
and  unique  modification  of  the  lower  lip.  Thia  ia  attached 
■~    ■' _a     »»  ■--   articulated  to   the 


na,  4,_i Tin  parfMt  lasaat  (tin  wniss  Baring  aeinilnd  their 
stsaatrasuns  to  cry  itastt  moratory  to  tfc*  wings  btt 


Tie.  !. — Tim  wbsls  body  sitricstsd. 

U  requisite  to  enable  the  creature  to  attain  its  full  growth, 
and  throe  yean  have  been  stated  to  be  necessary  for  this  in 
the  large  and  powerful  Axax  formotiti.  Like  all  insects 
with  inoomplata  metamorphoses,  than  is  no  quiescent  pupal 
condition,  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  larval 
andnHtail— *  "nymph"  Tf-H'r'Ft*  ***F  The  creature 
goes  on  eating  and  i 


wing*  bring  hiirlno. 


.,„„,„,  ,„_on  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  head,  slightly 
widened  at  its  extremity,  to  which  is  again  articulated  the 
labium  proper,  which  ia  very  large,  flattened,  and  gradually 
dilated  to  ita  extremity  ;  but  it*  form  differs  according  to 
group  aa  in  the  perfect  insect  Thus  in  the  Agrimida  it 
m  deeply  deft,  and  with  comparatively  slender  sido- 
pioce*  (or  palpi),  and  strongly  developed  articulated 
spines;  in  the  Jbcbudn  itia  at  the  meet  notched,  with 
narrow  side-pieces  and  very  strong  spines  ;  in  the  Ztoet 
Ivlida  it  is  entire,  often  triangular  at  ita  apex,  and  with 
enormously  developed  palpi  without  spines,  but  having  the 
opposing  inner  edges  furnished  with  interlocking  serra- 
tuna.  "The  whom  of  this  apparetna  is 
the  mask.  In  a  state  of  repose  it  _ 
against  the  face,  the  fllTTEr*"1  roantum  directed  backward 
and  bring  between  the  anterior  pair  of  legs ;  but  when  an 
approaching  victim  ia  aeen  the  whole  apparatus  is  suddenly 
projected,  and  the  prey  <*aght  by  the  raptorial  palpi ;  u> 
MM  lsrgo  species  it  is  capable  of  being  projected  fully  half 
an  inch  in  front  of  the  bead. .  The  prey,  once  caught  and 
held  by  this  apparatus,  is  devoured  in  the  usual  manner. 
There  are  two  pairs  of  thoracic  spiracles,  but  respiration  t. 
mostly  snooted  by  a  peculiar  apparatus  at  the  tail  end,  and. 
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that*  *n  two  different  methods.  In  the  Agnmada  there 
are  three  elongate  flattened  plates,  or  false  gills,  full  of 
tracheal  ramifications,  which  extract  the  air  from  the  water, 
and  convey  it  to  tho  internal  tracheal  (in  GaiojAeryx  those 
plates  in  excessively  long,  needy  equalling  the  abdomen), 
the  plates  also  serving  as  raeeniof  locomotion.  But  in  the 
othw  gronpe  these  external  false  gills  ere  ahwnt,  and ;-  "- 


are  furnished  with  brenchtol  brnaiufc.  Taw  altermto  opening 
end  cloaing  of  thee*  valves  enablea  the  creature  to  make 
quick  jerks  or  rashes  (incorrectly  termed  "leapa")  through 


■or,  and  often  erawla  a  ex 


a  upon  prey  front  *  eonaidarabls  dia- 
en  glee  of  tho '  ttTTnfnsI  abirnmir1*! 
»  produced  into  long  curved  spines. 
In  oolonr  thaaa  larne  an  generally  muddy,  and  they 
frequently  have  a  coating  of  muddy  particles,  and  hence 
are  lean  likely  to  be  obierTed  by  their  viotuan  If  among 
insects  the  perfect  dragon-fly  may  be  termed  tha  tyrant  of 
(ha  air,  ao  may  lot  larva  be  styled  that  of  the  water. 
Aquatic  insects  and  larras  form  tha  principal  food,  but 
there  nan  bo  no  doubt  thai  worms,  the  fry  of  fish,  end 
even  younger  Una  of  their  own  species,  form  part  of  tha 

bfllolfan.    The-n,       '" 

•allies  forth  from  the 

dietanae  (frequently  many  feet  np  the  trunk*  of  trees) 

before  it  Axes  itaelf  for  the  final  change,  which  i*  effected 

by  the  thorax  aplitti 

through  which  fissure 

itself.     The  figures  on 

observed  in  AluJina  etrntua. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  its  emergence  a  dragon-fly 
is  without  any  of  ita  characteristic  colours,  and  ia  flaccid 
and  weak,  the.  wing*  (eren  In  those  group*  in  which  they 

C  afterward*  horizontally  extended)  being  held  vertically 
a  lino  with  the  abdomen. '  By  degree*  the  parta  harden, 
and  the  inaect  essay*  it*  flrat  flight,  bnt  even  then  the  wing* 
have  little  power  and  an  aemi-opeqne  in  appearance,  a*  if 
dipped  in  mucilage.  In  moat  specie*  of  CkUopttiyffiita,  mod 
in  noma  other*,  the  prevailing  oolonr  of  the  body-  i 
brilliant  bronry  green,  bins;,  or  black,  bat  the  colours  in 

other  groups  vary  much;  and  often  differ  in  tha  se 

Thus  in  Libttlvla  dtpnua  the  abdomen  of  the  .fully  adult 
male  ii  covered  with  a  blniah  bloom,  .whereas  that  of  the 
female  la  yellow;  but  several  days  elapse  before  thia 
porverulent  appearance  ia  attained,. and  a  comparatively 
young  male  is  yellow  like  tha  female.  The  wing*  are 
typically  hyaline  and  colourless,  bnt  in  many  apecie* 
(especially  Caloptaygina  and  UbeUulitui)  they  may  be 
wholly  or  in  part  opaque  end  often  black,  dne  apparently  to 
gradual  oxydiaation  of  a  pigment  between  the  two 
membrane*  of  which  the  winga  an  oompoaed ;  tha  brilliant 
iridescence,  or  motsjlio  lustre,  ao  frequently  found  is  no 
doubt 'due  to  interference — the  effect  of  minute  irregularities 
of  the  surface — and  not  produced  by  a  pigment.  A  beauti- 
ful little  genu*  (Chakopiayx)  of  Calopterrfim  from  the 
Amaaon  is  a  gem  in  the  world  of  insect*,  the  posterior 
wings  being  of  "the  moat  brilliant  fiery  mraallirt   colour. 


These  insects  an  pre-eminently  lover*  of  the  hottest 
sunshine  (*  few  an  somewhat  crepuscular),  and  the  i — * 
powerful  and  daring  on  the  wing  in  fine  weather  be- 
inert  and  comparatively  lifeless  whan  at  net  in 
weather,  allowing  themeelTea  to  bo-captured  by  the  Angora 
without  making  any  effort  to  escape.  Many  of  the  larger 
species  (jSmJma,  *c)  be™  a  habit  of  affecting  a  particular 


twig  or  other  resting  place  like  a  fly-catcher  among  blroU, 


Arekipdago,  state  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lombock  use 
the  huge  apecie*  for  food,  and  catch  them  by  means  of 
"  ned  twigs. 

They  are  distributed  over  the  whole  world  excepting  the 
polar  regions,  bnt  an  especially  insects  of  the  tropica.  At 
■resent  day  about  17t>0  specie*  are  known,  dispersed 
_ rally  among  the  several  sub-families  a*  follows: 
Agriowma,  400  species;  Calopta-ygitui,  170;  GompMna, 
310;  JEKfaefsM,  150;  Corduluna,  100;  LtbtUuIina, 
080.  In  Europe  proper  only  100  species  hare  been 
observed,  end  about  46  of  these  occur  in  the  British  island*. 
Mew  Zealand  ia  excessively  poor,  and  can  only  number  8 
speoies,  whereas  they  are  very  numerous  in  Australia. 
Some  species  are  often  seen  at  see,  far  from  land,  in  calm 
weather,  in  troops  which  an  no  doubt  migratory ;  our 
oommon  LUtdlvla  quadrimacuiaia,  which  inhabits  the  cold 
and  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  baa  been 
frequently  saenUimmense  migratory  swarm*  Onespeciea 
(Paxiala  jfowMenu)  hai  about  the  widest  range  of  any 
insect,  occurring  in  the  Old  World  from  Eamtchetka  to 
Australia,  and  in  the  New  from  the  Southern  States  to 
Chili,  also  all  over  Africa  and  the  Pacdfla  islands,  but  ia 
not  found  in  Europe.  The  largest  species  occur  in  the 
JS*Jim'na  and  Agrionixa ;  a  member  of  the  former  sub- 


_  body  and  powerful  f  i 
tha  Central  American  and  Brazilian  Migaioprepvt  cartdatvt 
and  specie*  of  MtddogatUr  are  very  luge,  the  former 
expanding  to  nearly  7  inches,  and  the  latter  to  nearly  as 
much,  but  the  abdomen  ia  not  thicker  than  an  ordinary 
grass  stnm  and  of  extreme  length  (fully  0  inches  in 
Mteutogatter).  Among  living  entomologist*  the  dmgon- 
flie*  have  received,'  and  are  receiving,  great  attention, 
especially  from  the  Baron  de  Selys-Longcbamps  of  Liege, 
and  from  Ik  H.  A  Hagen,  formerly  of  Eonigsberg,  now  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

It  ia  impossible  to  prepare  dragon-flies  for  the  cabinet  so 
a*  to  retain  all  the  brilliant  colours  the  bodies  have  in  life. 
They  are  excessively  brittle  whan  dry,  and  in  the  emaller 
species  it  is  advisable  to  run  a  bristle  into  the  under  aide 
of  the  thorax,  pushing  it  down  (ill  it  reach  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen,  when  the  other  end  can  be  cot  off  close  to 
the  thorax.  Bnt  the  larger  species  should  be  disembowelled 
through  a  slit  along  the  under  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and 
then  filled  (bnt  not  too  tightly)  with  dean'  white  cotton 
wool.  The  colours  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  not 
greatly  altering  if  the  insects  bo  not  killed  until  eome  hoars 
after  they  an  captured,  so  as  to  allow  the  contents  of  the 
intestinal  canal  to  be  naturally  passed  away,  for  it  ia  the 
decomposition  of  the  food  that  assist*  materially  to  alter  or 
obliterate  the  colour  anal  markings. 


Among  fossil  insects  dragon-flies  hold  I 
poxUinn.  Not  only  do  they  belong  to  what  appear*  to  have 
been  n  very-ancient  type,  bnt  in  addition,  the  large  wings 
douse  reticulation  an  extremely  favonrable  for 
in  a  fossil  condition,  and  in  many  cases  all  the 


ttrioato  details  can  be  aa  readily  followed  a 
example.  In  thia  country  they  have  been  found  more 
especially  In  the  Purbeek  beds  of  Swanage,  and  the  vale*  of 
Wardour  and  Aylesbury,  in  the  Stonesfiebi  Slate  series,  and 
in  the  Iiaa  and  Bluetia  aerie*  of  the  west  of  England.  But 
the  richest  strata  appear  to  be  those  of  tho  Upper  Miocene 
at  (Eningea,  in  the  Rhine  valley;  the  Middlo  kQocene  at 
Badsboj, in  Croatia;  tha  Eocene  of  Aix,  in  Provence ;  and 
more  especially  the  celebrated  Secondary  rocks  furnishing 
the  lithographia.  atone  of  Solenhofan,  in  Bavaria.  This 
latter  deposit  vranld  appear  to  have  bean  of  carina  origin, 
O 


DBA. 

and  it  is  rigoineent  that,  although  the  retsain*  of  gigantic 
dngooJiN  dtetmnd  in  &  «n  tmt  nuwnu  ud  pwf  tet, 
a*  trace*  of  their  subequetic  condition*  have  been  fond, 
although  than  m  ml*  an  numeroc*  in  mart  of  the  other 
etrate,  hence  tlie  insects  may  bs  regeruod  u  having  been 
drowned  in  the  see  and  washed  on  shore.  Many  of  tbeaa 
SoIaubofenipedM  diner  considerably  in  form  fro  " 
existing,  »o  that  Dr  Hagen,  wbo  baa  espeamDy  at 
aaji  that  for  nearfy  all  it  i»  naceeaatj  to  itake 
A  notice  of  fossil  forma  should  not  be  ooocladed  without  the 
remark  that  indioatuma  of  at  loot  two  apaeiaa  have  bean 
found  in  amber,  a  number  disproportionately  email  if  com- 
pared with  other  inraota  entombed  therein ;  bat  it  mnst  b* 
remembered  that  a  drsgoo-fly  is,  aa  a  rule,  an  insect  of  great 
power,  and  in  all  nrcoebflity  those  then  existing  erste  UN  to 
themselves  if  eoctdealelly  entangled  in  the  reein. 
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DRAOONT3  BLOOD,  a  nana  applied  to  the  reeine 
obtained  from  several  apaeiaa  of  plants.  Cafaami  Draco 
{Wild.),  one  of  the  Botang  or  Batten  Palms,  which  pre- 
dncea  much  of  the  dragon's  blood  of  commerov  in 
a  native  of  Eurthsr  India  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
When  young  it  grow*  erect,  but  with  age  it  beoomae  climb- 
ing. The  leave*  are  pointed,  about  n  foot  long,  of  n 
finger's  breadth,  and,  like  the  atoms,  armed  with  spines. 
Ike  flower  ha*  a  three-cleft  corolla,  and  the  ovare  ia  eac- 
shaped.  The  fruit  ia  round,  pointed,  scaly,  a 
1  when  ripe  ia  coated  with 

is  dragons  blood.     The  i  finest  dragon'a 

blood,  called  jtmanff  or  4j*r*a*g  in  the  Beat  Indies,  ia 
obtained  by  beating  or  ahaking  the  gathered  frails,  sifting 
ont  impurities,  and  melting  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the 
eon  or  by  placing  in  boiling  water ;  the  ream  thus  pnrifled 
ie  then  usnaUy  moulded  into  (ticks  or  quills  (the  avraai 
•Vooeaw  a*  bacttli*  of  pharmaey),  and  wrapped  in  reede  or 
pelm-leavee,  and  ia  than  ready  for  oast'    * 

'  "d  in  lump*  of 

n«),  ii  ertraoted  from  the  froila  by 

boiling.     Dragon's  blood  Is  dark  red-brown,  nearly  opaque, 

-••"'"■       — '  -fraawnen 
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r  kind, -Kid  1 


according  to  F.  W.  Johnston  (PML  Tram.,  1BS9,  p.  184), 
the  oompoaition  CLH^O,.  If  boated  it  givee  off  fumes  of 
beoaoio  seid.     In  Europe  it  was  oaoe  valued  t 

"  s,andi» 


where  it  js  moetly  consumed,  it  ia  employed  to  give  a  red 
facing  to  writing  paper.  The  drop  dragon's  blood  of  oom- 
ineree,eauedM«>d4a«-byFuny(jr.ir.zxiiu.89),aridaaMVr* 
dt  dragtmbj  Barboas,  was  formerly  sod  ia  atilL  one  of  toe 
products  of  Socotra,  the  JXtmoridU  iaeala  of  andent 
geographers;  it  wai  known  to  the'  Arafat  by  the  term  bttdr, 
-from  which  the  name  of  the  island  may  hare  been  derived 
(sea  A.  Sprengel,  Alts  Geographic  Arabia*,  1B75).  It  is  the 
spontaneoua  exudation  of  s  leguminous  tree,  PUroerrrpm 
Draco,  which  growa  at  elevation*  between  800  and  3000 
feet  abore  asa-lerel  (see  Wellsted,  Journ.  R  (hog.  3oc, 
1835,  p.  198).  Jaequin  states  {SeUcL  Stirpi™  Amtr. 
Siti.,  p.  389,  1763)  that  the  tree  grows  in  the  wood*  of 
Time  Bombs,  off  Cartagena,  in*  Colombia,  and  that 
dragon's  blood,  obtained  from  it  by  incision,  wa*  et  one 
time  imported  into  Spain  for  medicinal  purposes.  The 
dragon's  blood  of  the  Canary'  Island*  si  a  tonic  and 
■■ilnf;    '  resin  procured  from  the  surface  of  the  Isms 


•  DBA 

end  from  'crack*  in  ths  trunk  of  Draeama  Draeo,  a  tree  of 
the  natural  order  lAUaetm.  The  hardened  juice  of  s 
eupkorbisaeons 
is  the  amy*  d» 
used  by  them  si 

mosphfus,  Jbrvare*    _ 

ITtft  eTnesJgaraadaaabary,  Jlenaeaifiep-!^.  187*. 

DBAGUiaNAH,  the  chief  town  of  the  depe 

Tar,  in  Erenoe,  and  of  an  armndieeement  of  the  a 

on  the  Ewer  Ma,  a  branch  of  ths  Nartuby,  lies  at  the  foot 
of  ths  wooded  height  of  Helmont,  in  4  V  37  IB"  N.  let. 
and  6*  ST'  86"  E.  long.  The  prefecture,  palace  of  justice, 
theatre,  hospital,  sal  prison  are  the  most  important 
poblio  Doildiuga.  The  town  poeaaaaee  a  oommnnal  college, 
n  training  school  for  teachers,  a  botanical  garden,  a  fine 
promenade,  a  library  of  about  18,000  volumes,  colleetione 


wexdosdeal  scoiety.     The 


8177,  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  manu- 
facture of  wine,  coarse  cloth,  earthenware,  silk,  soap, 
candles,  oil,  brandy ,  copper  wares,  and  leather. 

DBAINAQK      Bee    Aanroumn  " 
Brnunsm,  and  Snwaon; 

DRAKE,  Bin  Fnuram  (e.  1515-1686),  s  celebrated 
English  admiral,  was  faorn  near  Tariitock,  DevoniMre, 
•boat  16W  according  to  most  uthortaes,  bat  Barrow,  in  hie 
life,  says  the  date  may  heTO  been  as  early  aa  1530.  His 
father,  s  yeoman  and  s  aealoua  Protestant,  Was  obliged  to 
take  refuffe  in  Kent  during  the. persecutions  in  the  reign  of 
QaeeuMsry.  He oMeined  s  naral chaplaincy  from  Queen 
Biaabeth,  and  is  mil  to  here  been  efterwarda  vicar  of 
TJpaor  Chareh,  on  the  laedwsy.  This,  howerer,  must  te 
n  mistake,  aa  there  ia  no  evidence  of  any  church  ever  hav- 
ing existed  st  TJpnor.  Young  Drake  wm  edncsted  st  the 
expense  and  under  the  care  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  waa 
hia  kinsman ;  and,  after  jj  siring  sn  apprenticeship  on  a 
coasting  vessel,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  risen  to  be 
purser  of  s  ship  trading;  to  Biscay.  At  twenty  ha  made  a 
voyage  to  Guinea;  end  at  twenty-two  he  was  made 
captain  of  the  "  Judith."  In  that  capacity  he  waa  in  the 
harbour  of  San  Jnan  da  Ulloe,  in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico, 
where  he  behaved  most  gallantly  in  the  actions  under  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  end  ntnrned  with  him  to  BngUnfl,  having 
acquired  great  reputation,  though  with  the  lorn  of  all  the 
mossy  which  he  had  embarked  in  toe  expedition.  In 
1670  ne  obtained  a  regular  privateering  commission  from 
Queen  Elisabeth,  the  powers  of  which  he  immediately 
exercised  in  n  cruise  in  the  Spanish  Main.  Having  next 
projected  en  attack  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
Indies  to  indemnify  himself  for  his  former  loeeee,  he  set  sail 
in  1672,  with  two  small  ships  named  the  "  Pasha  "  and 
''  ""  "  "'  afterwards  joined  by  another  vessel ; 
—  'ran  he  took  and  plundered  the 
leDios.  With  his  men  be  pene- 
m  ths  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  committed  great 


which  he  climbed  while  on 


is  he  obtained  his  first 


these  sees.  *    In  these  carpeJJskral  he 

by  a  taibe  of  Indians,  who  were  then  eng  _ 
warfare  with  the  Spaniards.     Having  embarked  hi*  men 
and  filled  hie  ahipe  with  plunder,  he  bore  awayfor  England, 
and  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  8th  August  1673.  '  - 

Hi*  sneeam  and  honourable  demeanonz  in  this  expeditio* 
gained  Urn  bigs  reputation;  aad  the  use  which  he  made  of 
hie  richee  served  to  raiee  him  still  higher  in  popular  esteem. 
Having  fitted  ont  -three  frigates  at  hia  own  expense,  ha 
eeiled  with  thea  to  Ireland,  and  rendered  effective  service 
as  a  volunteer,  under  Welter  end  of  Essex,  the  father  of 
end.    After  the  death  uL  his 
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patron  ho  returned  to  England,  where  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  introduced  him  to  Queen-  Elizabeth,  and  procured 
him  a  favourable  recaption  at  court.  la  this  waj  he 
acqnired  the  means  of  undertaking  that  grand  expedition 
which  has  immortalized  hia  name.  The  first  proposal  ha 
made  waa  to  undertake  a  voyage  into  the  South  Seoa 
through  the  Stniti  of  Magellan,  which  no  Englishman  hod 
Idtherto  ever  attempted.  Ihia  project  having  been  well 
received  at  court,  the  queen  furnished  him  with  means  ; 
and  hia  own  fame  quickly  drew  together  a  sufficient  force. 
The  fleet  with  which  he  Bailed  on  thii  enterprise  consisted 
of  only  five  small  vessels,  and  their  united  crews  mustered 
poly  166  men.  Having  sailed  on  the  13th  December 
1977,  he  on  the  25th  made  the  coast  of  Barbery,  and  on 
the  29th  Cape  Verd.  Ha  reached  the  coast  of  Brazil  on 
the  5  th  of  April,  and  entered  the  Eio  del*  Plata,  when)  ho 
parted  company  with  two  of  hi*  ships ;  bat  having  met 
them  again,  mid  token  out,  their  provisions,  he  tamed  them 
adrift.  Onthe  29th  May  he  entered  the  port  of  St  Julian's, 
where  he  continued  two  montha  for  the  sake  of  laying  in  a 
stock  of  provisions.  On  the  20th  August  be  entered  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  on  the  25th  September  paaaed 
them,  having  then  only  hia  own  ship.  On  the  25th  Nov- 
ember he  arrived  at  Macao,  which  he  had  appointed  aa  the 
place  of  rendetvous  in  the  event  of  hia  ships  being  separ- 
ated ;  but  Captain  Winter,  hi*  vice-udmiraL  had  repealed 
the  strait*  and  returned  to  England.  He  thence  continued 
hia  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  taking  all 
opportunities  of  seizing  Spanish  ahipa,  and  attacking  them 
on  shore,  till  his  men  were aatiated  with  plunder;  and  then 
coasted  along  thi  shores  of  America,  as  far  aa  48*  N.  let, 
in  an  unsuccessful  endeavour  to  discover  a  passage  into  the 
Atlantic.  Having  landed,  however,  he  named  the  country 
Hew  Albion,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Having  careened  his  ship,  ha  sailed 
thence  on  the  29th  September  1579  for  the  Moluccas, 
On  the  4  th  November  he  got  sight  of  those  islands, 
and,  arriving  at  Ternate,  waa  extremely  well  received 


taken  off  without  much  damage.  On  the  16th  March  he 
arrived  at  Java,  whence  he  intended  to  have  directed  hit 
course  to  Malacca ;  but  he  found  himself  obliged  to  alter 
his  purpose,  and  to  think  of  returning  home.  On  the  25  th 
March  1580  he  again  set  sail ;  and  on  the  15th  June  he 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  then  onboard  only 
fifty-seven  men  and  three  casta  of  water.  Ha  pasaed  the 
line  on  the  12th  July,  and  on  the  16th  reached  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  where  he  watered.  On  tho  11th  September  he  made 
the  Island  of  Terceira,  and  on  the  3d  November  he  entered 
the  harbour  of  Plymouth.  This  voyage  ronnd  the  world, 
le  first  accomplished  by  an  Englishman,  was  thai  performed 
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te  whether  to  recognise  hit  achievements  or  not, 
vu  the  ground  that  such  recognition  might  lead  to  complica- 
tions with  Spain,  but  ahe  finally  decided  in  his  favour. 
Accordingly,  soon  after  hit  arrival  the  paid  a  visit  to  Dept- 
ford,  went  on  board  hia  ship,  and  there,  after  partaking  of 
a  banquet,  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
at  tho  tame  time  declaring  her  entire  approbation  of  all 
that  he  had  done.  She,  likewise  gave  directions  for  the 
preservation  of  hit  ship,  the  "  Golden  Hind,"  that  it  might 
remain  a  monument  of  hia  own  and  hia  country's  glory. 
Aftei  the  lapaa  of  a  century  it  decayed  and  had  to  be  broken 
up.  Of  the  sound  timber  a  chair  waa  made,  which  was 
presented  by  Charles  IL  to  the  university  of  Oxford:  In 
1586,  open  hostilities  having  commenced  with  Spain,  Drake 
sailed  with  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  and"  took  the  cities 
of  St  Jego,  St  Domingo,  Cartagena,  and  St  Augustine. 
In  1587  he  went  to  Lisbon  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail;  and 


having  received  intelligence  of  a  great  Beet  being  assembled 
in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  and  destined  to  form  part  of  the 
Armada,  he  with  great  courage  entered  the  port  on  the  18th 
April,  and  there  burnt  upwards  of  10,000  tone  of  shipping, — 
a  feat  which  ha  afterwards  jocosely  called  "  ""g""g  the 
king  of  Spain's  beard.''  In  1588,  when  the  SpexuahArmads 
was  approaching  England,  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  appointed 
vice-admiral  under  Lord  Howard,  and  made  prise  of  a  very 
large  galleon ,  commanded  by  Don  Pedro  da  Veldet,  who 
waa  reputed  the  projector  of  the  invasion,  and  who  struck 
at  once  on  learning  hia  adversary's  nam*. 

It  deserve*  to  be  noticed  that  Drake's  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  singular  diplomatic  communication  from  the  knag  of 
Spain  which  preceded  the  Armada  : — 

Ts  veto  ns  perns  bello  dafesden  B*igu ; 

Qua  Discus  enpuit  none  nstttautur  cporttt ; 

Qui  pita  evntit  jubco  te  conden  «Un : 

Bsligu  Pipe  fko  mtitnitor  id  ungusm. 
To  thaw  lines  the  queen  made  this  extempore  response : — 

Ad  Oman,  bona  lex,  Hut  nundita  hslsnlss. 

In  1589  Drake  commanded  the  fleet  tent  to  restore 
Dom  Antonio,  king  of  Portugal,  the  land  forces  being 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  John  Norrit ;  but  they  had  hardly 
put  to  tea  when  the  commanders  differed,  and  thus  the 
attempt  proved  abortive.  But  at  the  war  with  Spain 
continued,  a  more  formidablo  expedition  was  fitted  out, 
under  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  against 
their  settlements  in  the  Watt  Indies,  than  had  hitherto 
been  undertaken  during  the  whole  course  of  it     Here, 


and  the  result  in  like  manner  diteppoi 

tiou.     These  disasters  were  keenly  felt  by  Drake,  ai 

the  principal  cause  of  his 'death,  whioh  took  place  on  board 

his  own  ship,  near  the  town  of  Nombre  da  Dios,  in  the 

West  Indies,  January  28,  1695. 

Sse  Lives  of  Draks  by  Bunas!  Chain  (1671)  and  John  Burn, 
junr.  {IStt). 

DBAEENBOBCH,  AkholdJI  684-1 748),  a  celebrated 
scholar  and  editor,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  on  the  1st  January 
1084,  Having  studied  belles-lettres  under  Giaaviua  and 
and  law  under  Cornelius  Tan  Eck,  ha  succeeded 
.  in  1716,  and  continued  to  hold  his  pro- 
.  till  his  death  in  174B,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  Hia  earliest  work  wet  a  dissertation  entitled 
Dirputatio  philologico-kUtoryX)  de  Fra/actii  wrote,  in  4to 
(1704),  and  its  merit  caused  it  to  bo  reprinted  at  Frankfort, 
in  1752,  by  Professor  UhL  accompanied  with  a  life  of  its 
learned  author.  Hia  next  work,  entitled  Dinpuitttio  da 
officio  pr»/«etor«ei  oratorio,  was  published  in  1707;  and 


render  this  edition  as  perfect  aa  possible,  nothing 
waa  omitted ;  and  many  historical  subjects  were  engraved 
for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  text,  to  which  his  own 
copious  and  learned  annotations  greatly  contributed.  But 
hia  splendid  edition  of  Livy  (Lugd.  Batav.  1738  and  1746. 
7  volt),  with  a  life  of  that  historian,  is  that  on  which  hia 
fame  aa  a  scholar  chiefly  rests.  The  preface  to  this  work 
is  replete  with  erudition,  and  gives  a  particular  account  of 
all  the  literary  men  who  have  at  different  periods  com- 
mented on  the  works  of  Livy.  Hit  edition  it  baaed  on 
that  of  Gronovins ;  but  he  made  many  important  altera- 
tiona  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts  which  it  is  probable 
Gronovins  either  had  never  seen,  or  had  not  taken  the 
pains  to  consult.  The  edition  is  peculiarly  rich  in  various 
readings,  but  the  text  is,  of  course,  inferior  to  that  which 
tuts  been  furnished  by  the  skill  of  later  editors.  Upon  the 
whole,  this  edition  of  livy  was,  at  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation, one  of  the  most  elaborate,  interesting,  and  instruc- 
tive that  had  over  been  given  to  the  world. 
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DEAMAft 
applied 

pHMBtillg  " 


i  ipi*\. 


am  aa  real  and  as 
n  the  action  itMlt     The  varieties  of  the  drum 
» the  object*  imitated 
■an  ■■  iy  uu>  mini  ussu  m  uu  imitirifln      But  they  ell 
agree  M  to  tie  mtthod  or  plwir  which  is  WWttll  to  the 
'is  art,  Tit,  iwstatto*  in  &i«  way  <rf oatum. 
're  to  give  w  pi —inn  to  feejjnga 


1>» 
thonght*  and  emotions  by  CHtm  and  by  epaoeh,  or  by  a 

combination  of  both;  and  thaae  expteaKon*  he  aoon  learns 
in  the  widely  of  other  men— end  more  especially  on  joyous 
or  solwnn  occasion*  to  vary  or  ragalato  in  rlano*  and  song. 
Another  way  of  expression,  often  combined  with  the  Other, 


it  itself  to  the  human 


naturally  r*r*i*e  pl« 
of  imitation  oommon  to  all  j—»—ti  twinge ;  and  the  aid  of 
acme  sort  of  dies*  and  decoration  la  gecerally  within  the 
reach  of  children,  and  of  the  childhood  of  nations.  The 
assumption  of  character,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  ia  then- 
fore  the  earlieat  atep  toward*  the  drama.  Bat  it  ia  only  a 
preliminary  step  ;  nor  ia  the  drama  itealf  reached  tul  the 
imitation  extends  to  action. 

Action,  which  man  ia  not  wont  to  attribute  (except 
igmatiTehr)  to  any  tat  members  of  hia  own  species  and  to 
the  superior  Being  or  being*  in  whoae  existence  and  power 
he  believes,  implies  an  operation  of  the  will  and  an  execu- 
tion of  ita  resolution,  whether  or  not  anwonting  to  a  fulfil- 
ment of  ita  purpose. 

remit.    Action  mart  therefore  present  Itealf 
mind  aa  having  ita  aooroe  in  a  human  or  ant 
Every  imitation  of  action  by  action  ia  in  germ 
Bat  to  this  point  not  all  nation*  have  advanced. 

After  thii  atop  haa  bean  taken,  it  only  remain*  for  the 
drama  to  aenune  a  form  regulated  by  literature,  of  which 
art  it  thai  become*  a  branch.  We  may  then  apeak  of  a 
dramatic  literature ;  bat  thii  only  a  limited  Bomber  of 
nation*  baa  coma  to  poena*.  A  nation  may,  however, 
have  a  drama  without  a  dramatic  Htoretnre ;  ft  may  area 
continue  in  poei onion  of  the  former  after  having  ceased  to 
cultivate  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  both  before  and 
after  the  drama  of  a  nation  hat  Bammed  a  literary  form,  it 
may  allow  one  or  more  of  it*  adventitious  element* — music, 
dancing,  decoration — predominantly 
and  thus  eventually  to  bring  iibnut  th 
the  revival  of  disused,  dramatic  species, 
of  literature  the  drama  necieaiarily  include 
it*  means  of  imitation ;  and  its  beginning*  a*  such  are 
accordingly,  in  the  history  of  elk  literatures  known  to  as, 
preceded  by  the  beginnings  at  least  of  other  forms  of  poetio 
composition,  the  lyrio  and  the  epic,  or  by  those  of  one  of 
these  forms  at  all  event*.  It  is  m  the  combination  of  both 
that  the  drama  in  its  literary  form  takes  ita  origin  in  the 
case  of  all  national  civilisations  in  which  it  has  found 
ith  which  we  are  more  than  superficially 


a  branch 


The  art  of  acting  ia  the  indispensable  adjunct  of  the 
dramatic  art,  while  the  aid  of  all  other  art*  i*  merely  aa 
Mcedent  But  though  really  inseparable  from  one  another, 
the  course*  of  the  dramatic  end  the  biatrionio  arte  do  not 
at  ell  tune*  run  parallel.  The  actor  ia  only  the  temporary 
interpreter  of  the  dramatist,  though  he  may  oeamammttf 
be  left  to  supply  eome  of  the  proper  functions  of  hia  text- 
arfar.     On  hia  side,  the  dramatist  mar  in  practice,  though 


ha  cannot  In  theory,  dispense  with  tbe  actor's  interpret*, 
tion  j  tat  though  the  term  literary  drama  is  sometimes 
used  of  work*  kept  apart  from  the  stage,  it  is  in  truth  a 
miasomer,  since,  properly  speaking,  no  drama  it  such  till 

The  whole  body  of  the  law*  and  rule*  of  the  drama, 
could  it  be  written  down  with  complacence*,  would 
indicate,  together  with  the  ends  proper  to  the  art,  the 
means  by  which  it  is  able  to  accomplish  them.  But  neither 
the  great  authorities  of  dramatic  theory— -aa  Aristotle  or 
a  Leasing — nor  the  resolute  apologist*  of  mora  or  la** 
transitory  fashion* — a  ComeQle  or  a  Dryden — have  ex- 
hausted the  exposition  of  th*  mean*  which  th*  drama 
ha*  proved  or  may  prove  capable  of  employing,  The 
multitude  of  technical  term*  and  formats  which  has 
gathered  round  the  practice  of  the  art  ba*  at  no  time 
seriously  interfered  with  the  operation  of  creative  power, 
whose  inventive  activity  the  existence  ofj  accepted  sj  si  urns 
has  frequently — in  the  Greek  drama,  for  matanee,  and  in 
the  Spanish — served  to  MtHmni.t^  On  the  other  band,  it 
ia  self-evident  that  no  dramaturgic  theory  has  ever  given 
rise  to  a  single  dramatie  work  of  enduring  value,  unlaw  the 
creative  force  was  there  to  animate  the  form. 

Tho  task  of  this  creative  force  begins  wkh  the  beginnings 
of  the  dramatiaf  a  labours.  For  it  is  in  the  dramatie  idea 
that  the  germ  of  the  action  of  a  play  lies  not  in  the 
tuigect,  which  is  merely  ita  deed  material. .  The  story 
of  the  Scottish  thane  aa  it  stood  written  in  the  chronicle, 
is  the  subject,  not  the  action,  of  MaebtiK     ~ 


the  a 


of  a  play  ia  the  primary  task,  which  i 
progressive  development  become*  the  entire  task,  c 
dramatist  \  and  though  the  conception  may  expai 
modify  itself,  with  the  execution,  yet  upouthe  formi 
latter  depend*.  The  range  of  subjects 
may  be  wide  as  th*  world  itself,  or  It  may  m  limited  try 
usage,  by  imperious"  fashion,  by  the  testes  md  ***n*mce*i 
of  a  nation  or  an  age,  by  thd  author's  own  range  of 
sympathies,  by  a  thousand  reetrictious  of  wi  historical,  moral, 
or  steihetical  origin ;  it  may  be  virtually  confined  (at  with 
the  earlier  Greek  tragedian*)  to  a  body  of  legend,  or  fee 
with  the  English  comedians  of  the  Boatorebon)  to  the 


that  of  a  careless  method  of  dramatic  production. 

What,  then,  are  the  law*  which  determine  the  nature  m 
all  action*  properly  snob,  however  they  may  vary  either  In 
subjects  or  in  form  I  In  the  first  place,  a  dramatie  action 
must  possess  uniry — and  this  requirement  at  onee  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  subject  which  haa  eoggeeted  ita  idem 
The  events  of  real  life,  the  fact*  of  history,  the  incident* 
of  narrative  fiction,  are  like  the  waves  of  a  eeaaekm  flood ; 
that  which  binds  a  group  or  body  of  than  into  a  single 
the  bond  of  the  dramatic  idea,  and  this  it  is  which 
has   to   supply.     Within  the  limits  of  a 

aa  contributions  to  a  single  stream  ;  and  upon,  the  degree 

dramatic  significance  depends.     The  unity  of  ec 

a  drama  should  possess,  therefore,  means  thatev 

it  should  form  a  link  in  a  single  chain  of  cans*  ei 

This  law  i*  incumbent  upon  every  kind  of  dram 

upon  the  tragedy  which  solve*  the  problems  of  a  life, 


ion  which 


ind  upon  the  farce  which  bi 


a  follies  of  > 


i  «f tar-  I 


Bach  IB  not.  however,  the  case  with  certain  ruin  which 
hiTB  at  different  times  been  set  up  for  this  or  that  kind  of  I 
drams,  bat  which  have  no  absolnte  validity  for  any  kind.  | 
The  supposed  necessity  that  an  action  should  consist  of  on* 
event  is  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  law  that  it  should 
be,  as  sn  action,  one.  For  an  event  is  but  an  element  in  an 
action,  though  it  may  be  an  element  of  decisive  moment. 
The  assassination  of  Cesar  is  not  the  action  of  a  Conor 
tragedy  ;  the  loss  of  his  treasure  is  not  the  action  of  The 
Miter.  Again,  unity  of  action  does  not  exclude  the  intro- 
duction of  one  or  even  more  subsidiary  actions  as  contri- 
buting to  the  progress  of  the  main  action.  The  sols  in- 
dispensable law  is  that  these  should  always  be  treated  as 
what  they  are — subsidiary  only ;  and  herein  lies  the 
difficulty,  which  Shakespeare  so  successfully  overcame,  of 
solving  a  combination  of  subjects  into  the  idea  of  a  single 
action ;  herein  also  lies  the  danger  in  the  .use  of  that 
favourite  device  of  the  modem  drama — bye-  or  under-plntt. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  really  double  or  multiple  action, 
logically  carried  oat  as  such,  is  inconceivable  in  a  single 
drams,  though  there  is  many  a  play  which  is  palpably 
only  two  plays  knotted  into  one.  Every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  dramatist  who  towards  the  drop  of  the  curtain 
seems  to  be  counting  on  his  fingers  whom  he  has  killed 
or  what  couplet  be  has  to  marry.  Thirdly,  unity  of  action 
need  not  imply  unity  of  hero — for  hero  (or  heroine)  is 
merely  a  term  signifying  the  principal  personage  of  tbe 
action.  And  inasmuch  as  an  action  may  consist  in  the 
joint  contention  of  more  than  one  will  against  the  same 
obstacle — M  in  the  instance  of  The  Seven  against  Thibet, 
or  Romeo  and  Juliet — it  is  only  when  the  change  in  the 
degree  of  interest  excited  by  different  characters  in  a  play 
results  from  a  change  in  the  conception  of  the  action  itself, 
that  the  consequent  duality  (or  multiplicity)  of  heroes 
recalls  a  faulty  uncertainty  in  the  conception  of  the  action 
they  carry  on.  Such  is  the  objection  applying  to  tbe 
crucial  case  of  Schiller's  Don  Carlo*.  Lastly,  the  entirely 
arbitrary  exactions  of  unify  of  time  and  of  place  are  not, 
like  that  of  unity  of  action,  absolute  dramatic  laws.  Their 
object  is  by  .representing  enaction  as  visibly  continuous  to 
render  its  unity  mors  distinctly  or  easily  perceptible ;  but 
the  effect  of  their  observance  cannot  be  to  render  it  more 
really  one.  That  tbey  may  in  one  sense  be  regarded  as 
devices  to  avoid  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  human 
mind  in  regarding  an  action  as  one  when  the  eye  beholds 
its  different  .part*  occurring  in  what  are  supposed  to  be 
different  places,  or  when  the  process  of  its  advance  from 
cause  to  effect  extendi  over  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
siderable period  of  tune.  But  the  imagination  is  capable 
of  constructing  for  itself  the  bridges  necessary  to  preserve 
to  an  action,  conceived  of  as  such,  its  character  of  con- 
tinuousneea.  In  another  sense  these  rules  were  convenient 
usages  conducing  to  a  concise  and  clear  treatment  aff  actions 
of  subjects  in  themselves  of  a  limited  nature ;  for  they 
were  a  Greek  invention,  and  the  repeated  resort  to  ths 
same  group  of  myths  made  it  expedient  for  a  Greek  poet 
to  seek  the  subject  of  a  single  tragedy  in  a  part  only  of  one 
of  the  myths  opon  to  him.  The  observance  of  unily  of 
.place,  moreover,  waa  suggested  to  the 'Greeks  by  certain 
outward  conditions  of  their  stage — as  assuredly  as  it  wss 
adopted  by  the  French  in  accordance  with  tbe  construction 
and  usages  of  theirs,  and  as  the  neglect  of  it  by  the 
BUsabetharsi  was  in  their  case  encouraged  by  the  established 
form  of  the  English  scene.  The  palpable  artificiality  of 
those  Isws  needs  no  demonstration,  so  long  as  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term  action  be  kept  in  view.  Of  tbe  action 
of  Othello  part  takes  place  at  Venice  and  part  at  Cyprus, 
and  yat  the  whole  is  one  in  itself  j  while  tbe  limit*  of  time 


over  which  an  action  extend*  cannot  be  restricted  by  a 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  or  of  the  moon  round 
the  earth. 

In  a  drama  which  presents  its  action  as  one,  this  action 
must  be  complete  in  iltelf.  This  law,  like  the  first,  distin- 
guishes the  dramatic  action  from  its  subject  Tbe  former 
may  be  said  to  have  a  real  artistic,  while  the  latter  baa 
only  au  imaginary  real,  completeness.  Ths  historian,  for 
instance,  aims  indeed  at  a  complete  exposition  of  a  body  of 
events  and  transactions,  and  may  even  design  to  show  their 
working  to  a  definite  end ;  but  be  is  aware  that  this  aim 
can  never  be  mora  than  partially  accomplished,  since  he 
may  present  only  what 'he  knows,  and  all  human  know- 
ledge is  partial  But  art  is  limited  by  no  each  uncertainty. 
The  dramatist,  In  treating  an  notion  M  one,  comprehends 
ths  whole  of  it  in  ths  form  of  his  work,  sines  to  him  who 
has  conceived  it,  all  its  parts,  from  cause  to  effect,  are  equally 
clear.  Accordingly,  every  drama  should  represent  in 
organic  sequence  tbe  several  stages  /if  which  a  complete 
action  consists,  and  which  are  essential  to  it  This  law  of 
completeness  therefore  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  systems 
of  dramatic  construction. 

Every  action,  if  conceiveoVof  as  complete,  has  it*  causes, 
growth,  height,  consequences,  and  aloes.  There  it  no 
binding  law  to  prescribe  the  relative  length  at  which  these 
several  stages  in  the  action  should  be  treated  in  a  drama, 
or  to  enforce  a  more  or  less  exact  correspondence  between 
the  successive  presentment  of  each,  and  technical  divisions, 
such  as  acts  or  scenes,  which  dramatic  practice  may  find  it 
convenient  to  adopt  Neither  it  there  any  law  to  assart 
any  obligatory  regulation  of  the  treatment  of  such  subsidiary 
actions  ss  may  be  introduced  in  aid  of  the  main  plot,  or  of 
such  more  or  less  directly  connected  epitoda  which  may  at 
the  tame  time  advance  and  relieve  its  progress.  But  expe- 
rience, as  ths  parent  of  usage,  has  necessarily  from  time  to 
time  established  certain  rules  of  practice,  from  which  the 
dramatist,  working  under  customary  forms,  will  find  it 
neither  easy,  nor  in  most  cases  advantageous,  to  swerve  too 
widely;  and  from  the  adoption  of  particular  systems  of 
division  for  particular  species  of  the  drama — such  as  that 
into  five  acts  for  a  regular  tragedy  or  comedy,  which  Boman 
example  hat  caused  to  ba  so  hugely  followed — hss  naturally 
resulted  a  certain  uniformity  of  relation  between  the 
conduct  of  an  action  and  the  outward  sectioni  of  a  play- 
Essentially,  however,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Isws  regulating  the  construction  of  a  Sophoclean  or 
Shakespearean  tragedy,  a  comedy  of  Moliero  or  Congreve, 
and  a  well-built  modern  farce.  And  Uu's,  because  all 
exhibit  an  action  complete  in  itself. 

The  introduction  or  exposition  form*  an  integral  part  of 
the  action,  and  ia  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pro- 
logue in  the  more  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  which,  like  the 
epilogue  (or  the  Greek  parabasit),  stands  outside  the  action, 
and  is  a  mere  address  to  the  public  from  author  or  actor 
occasioned  by  the  play.  Prologue  and  epilogue,  greatly  as 
they -may  have  at  times  contributed  to  the  success  of  a 
drama,  are  mere  external  adjuncts,  And  have  as  little  to  do 
with  the  construction  of  a  play  as  the  bill  which  announces 
it,  or  the  musical  prelude  which  dispones  tbe  mind  for  its 
reception.  The  introduction  or  exposition  belongs  to  ths 
action  itself ;  it  is,  aa  the  Hindu  critic*  called  it,  the  aeed 
or  circumstance  from  which  tbe  business  arises.  Clearness 
being  it*  primary  requisite,  many  expedients  have  been  si 
various  times  adopted  to  secure  this  feature.  Thus,  the 
Euripidean  prologue,  though  spoken  by  one  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  play,  takes  a  narrative  form,  and  places  itself 
half  without  half  within  the  action  of'  which  it  properly  ia 
part  The  earn*  purpose  is  tarred  by  the  separate  induc- 
tion* in  many  of  our  old  English  plays,  and  the  preJnde* 
or  prologues,  or   by   whatever   name    they   may  tall 
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themselve*,  in  numberless  modem  drama*  of  ill  kinds— 
from  Famt  down  to  the  favourite*  of  th*  Ambign  and  tie 


impreaeivenee*  of  aipoeition  by  the  process  of  pantomimic 
•Qimnary.  Such,  again,  are  the  opening  scenes  in  French 
tragedy  between  hero  end  confidant,  and  thoea  in  French 
comedy  and  its  derivatives  between  observant  Talet  and 
knowing  lady's-maid.  Bat  it  i*  clear  how  all  inch 
expedients  may  be  rendered  nnneeaassry  by  the  ait  of  the 
■  able  outwardly  also  to  present  the  intro- 
n  organic  part  of  that 


who  can  dramatically  account  for  an  Iliad  of 

going  back  to  Lade's  egg  ;   who  touches  in  the  opening  of 

bis  action  the  chord  which  ie   to  vibrate  throughout  its 

course — "  Down    with  the    Capnleta  I    down   with    the 

Montagues  [ " — "  With  the  Moor,  sayest  thou  1 " 

The  introduction  onda  with  the  opening  of  the 


it  is  clearly  to  be  sought  in  the  actual  meeting  between  the 
hero  and  the  ghost),  but  which  in  other  instanoea  is  advan- 
tageously marked  by  the  insertion  of  subsidiary  action  or 
episode  (ss  in  King  Ltar,  when  the  opening  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  main  action  would  follow  too  sharply  upon  its 
eipoaitiou,  were  not  the  beginning  of  the  subsidiary  action 
of  Qloster  and  his  eons  opportunely  introduced  between 
them).  From  this  point  the  second  stage  of  the  action— its 
ffroutk-  progresses  to  that  third  stags  which  is  called  its 
luight  or  climax.  All  that  has  preceded  the  reaching  of 
thin  constitutes  that  half  of  the  drama- --usually  its  much 
larger  half — which  Aristotle  terms  tha  ttnt,  or  tying  of 
the  knot.  The  varieties  in  tha  treatment  of  the  growth  or 
second  stage  of  tha  action  are  infinite,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  masters  of  the  tragic  and  the  comic  drama— notably 
those  unequalled  waivers  of  intrigues,  the)  Spaniards — are 
able  moat  fully  to  exot  ;i*e  their  MiteiUtw  fnenltie*.  If  the 
growth  is  too. rapid,  the  climax  will  fail  of  its  effect  .and 
it  it,  therefore,  at  this  stage  that  subsidiary  actions,  and 
episodes  are  most  hugely  used  ;  if  it  ie  too  alow,  the 
interest  will  be  exhausted  before  the  greatest  demand  upon 
it  has  been  mod  e — a  fault  to  which  cranndy  ia  specially 
liable  ;  if  it  is  involved  or  inverted,  a  Tsgna  uncertainty 
will  take  the  place  of  an  eager  or  agreeable  suspense,  the 
action  will  seem  to  halt,  or  a  fall  will  begin  prematurely.  In 
the  contrivance  of  the  climax  itself  lies  cue  of  tha  chief 
tests  of  the  dramatist's  art ;  for  while  in  the  transections 
of  real  life  their  climax  is  often  only  a  matter  of  assumption, 
in  the  action  of  a  drama  its  climax  should  present  itself  aa 
self  evident  In  the  middle  of  everything,  says  the  Greek 
poet,  lias  the  strength;  and  this  strongest  or  highest  point 
it  is  the  task  of  the  dramatist  to  make  manifest.  Much 
hers  depends  upon  the  niceties  of  constructive  instinct; 
much  {as  in  all  parts  of  the  action)  upon  a  thorough 
"    i   of  the   subject     The  historical 


example  of  Sony  Till.,  aa  compared  with , 

other  historical  plays,  may  be  held  to  furnish  an  instructive 
example  of  defective  (because  hasty)  workmanship. 

From  the  climax,  or  height,  the  action  proceeds  through 
hi  fall  to.  its  don,  which  in  a  drama  with  an  unhappy 
ending  we  still  call  its  catutlrophe,  while  to  terminations  in 
general  we  apply  the  term  iHnauaiuiit.  This  latter  name 
would,  however,  more  properly  be  used  in  the  sense  in 
which  Aristotle  employs  its  Greek  equivalent  AtSnt — the 
untying  of  the  knot — of  the  whole  of  the  second  part  of 
taeaction,iromtheclimaxdownwarda.  If,  in  the  mansge- 
xneut  of  the  climax,  everything  depended  upon  making  the 


affect,  in  the  fall  everyihhig  depends  upon  not  marring  it 
This  may  be  ensured  try  a  rapid  progress  to  the  close;  but 
neither  does  every  action  admit  of  such  treatment,  nor  is  it 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  those  actions  which  are 
of  a  complicated  kind.  With  the  latter,  therefore,  thu  Jail 
ia  often  a  refer* — it,  in  Aristotle's  phrase,  a  change  into 
the  reverse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  action  (sipasnut), — a*  in  Coriolama,  where  the 
Roman  story  lends  itself  so  admirably  to  dramatic  demands. 
In  any  case  the  art  of  the  dramatist  i*  in  this  part  of  his 
work  called  upon  for  the  surest  exercise  of  its  tact  and 
skill.  The  effect  of  the  climax  has  been  to  concentrate 
the  interest;  the  fall  must  therefore,  above  all,  avoid 
dissipating  it  The  use  of  episodes  is  not  even  now 
excluded ;  but  they  must  be  of  a  more  directly  significant 
kind  than  is  necessary  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  drama ; 
even  where  serving  the  purpose  of  relief  they  must 
help  to  keep  alive  the  interest  previously  raised  to  it* 
highest  pitch.  This  may  be  effected  by  a  return 
or  revolution ;  or  again,  by  tile  raising  of  obstacles  between 
the  height  of  the  action  and  its  expected  consequences,  by 
the  suggestion  in  tragedy  of  a  seemingly  possible  recovery  or 
escape  from  them  (aa  in  the  wonderfully  powerful  construc- 
tion of  the  letter  part  of  MaetxiK),  by  the  gradual  removal 
in  comedy,  or  wherever  the  interest  of  the  action  is  less 
intense,  of  such  difficulties  aa  the  growth  and  climax  have 
In  all  kinds  of  the  drama  ditanxry  will  remain, 
in  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,  a  most  effective 
i  but  it  should  be  a  discovery  which  has  been 
foreshadowed  by  that  method  of  treatment  which  in  ita 
consummate  master,  Sophocles,  ha*  been  termed  his  mm;, 
Nowhere  should  the  close  or  catastrophe  be  other  than  a 
Bonesgnones  of  the  action  itself.  Sudden  revulsions  from 
the  conditions  of  the  actios — inch  a*  the  dtvt  ee  taaciuaa. 


selves  ss  unsatisfactory  makeshifts.  However  sudden,  and 
even,  in  manner  of  accomplishment,  surprising,  may  be  the 
catastrophe;  it  should  not  be  unprepared,  but  like  every 


ao  many  tragedies,  and  the  paternal  blessings  which  close 
an  equal  number  of  comedies,  should  be  something  more 
than  a  signal  for  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

The  action  of  a  drama,  besides  being  one  and  complete 
in  itself,  ought  likewise  to  be  probaUa.  The  probability 
required  of  a  drama  it  not  that  of  actual  or  historical 
experience — it  is  a  conditional  probability,  or  in  other 
word*  the  consistency  of  the  coarse  of  the  action  with  tha 
conditions  under  which,  and  with  the  character*  by  which, 
the  dramatist  has  chosen  to  cany  it  on.  As  to  the  former, 
be  is  fettered  by  no  restrictions  save  those  which  he  imposes 
upon  Msasslf,  whether  or  not  in  deference  to  the  usages  of 
ipted  species  of  dramatic  composition.  Ghost* 
her  in  real  life  nor  in  dramas  of  real  life ;  but 
introduction  of  supernatural  agency  is  neither  enjoined 
nor  prohibited  by  any  general  dramatic  law.  The  use  of 
such  expedients  is  as  open  to  the  dramatic  a*  to  any  other 
poet ;  the  judiciousness  of  his  use  of  them  depends  upon 
the  effect  which,  consistently  with  the  general  conduct  of 
his  action,  they  will  exercise  upon  the  spectator,  whom  other 
circumstances  may  or  may  not  predispose  to  their  accept- 
ance. The  ghost  in  Hamltt  belong*  to  the  action  of  the 
play;  the  ghost  in  tha  Area  ia  not  intrinsically  lees  pro- 


the  intra 


less  naturally  out  ol 
probability  has,  however,  a  far  deep 
The  Emtnida  is  probable  with  all  it 
nesa,  and  Maebttk  with  all  its  barbarous  witchcraft  The 
proeeedinga  of  the  feathered  butters  of  Cloudrmckootowa 
TIL—  s° 
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are  u  true  to  drametie  probabiuty  aa  in  the  prank*  of 
O  Heron'*  iairia*.     In  other  words,  it  is  in  the 

ot  tho  action  with  toe  ehMttt***,  and  of  the   

with  tnenuelrca.  that'thi*  dramatic  probability  lie*.    Tha 
dramatiet  baa  to  rnprwient  character*  affected  by  die  pro- 

grfaa  of  en  action  in  ■  particular  m  and 

lilatpirtkdtfwffllMcwai  B  -'-■-'Ttimi  ■ 
thuy  mat  be  ao  affected,  end  «wt  an  est 

Upon  the  invention  end  minrf.nct  of  hie  eharacten  the 
dramatist  must  therefore  expend  a  neat  proportion  of  hia 
labour.  Hie  treatment  of  them  will  in  at  least  as  hij 
degree  aa  hn  choice  of  subject,  conception  of  action, 
method  of  ecnttroetion,  determine  the  effect  which  hia  work 
produce*.  And  while  there  are  aspect*  of  the  dramatie 
art  under  which  it*  earlier  hiitory  already  < 
surpassed  degree  of  perfection,  fliere  U  none  nndar  which 
iti  advance  ia  more  perceptible  than  thia.  Many  caneei 
haw  contributed  to  thia  result  ;  tit.  chief  in  to  be  sought 
in  the  multiplication  of  the  opportunities  for  mankind'a 
■tody  of  man.  The  theorise  of  the  Indian  entice  on  the  sub- 
re  elaborate 
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to  him  aa  a  raggaetrra  flheHiaiimi    miliar  the  operation  of 


ject  of  dramatic  character  are  a  scaffolding 
than  the  edifice  it  surrounds.     Ariitotle 's  r 
anbject  are  scanty ;   and  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  I 
'*  a  strength  of  the  drair-itio  literatorr  f>m 


the  fulness  or  variety  of  it*  characterisation.    Thi* . 

deficiency  the  outward  conditions  of  the  Greek  theatre— the 
remoteneni  of  actor  from  spectator,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  tha  nee  of  mtaka,  and  for  the  raising 
therefore  conventionalizing  of  the  tone*  of  the  voi 
undoubtedly  helped  to  occasion.  Later  Greek  and  B— 
comedy,-  with  a  persistency  famishing  a  remarkabl 
tration  of  the  force  of  habit,  limited  their  range  of 
ten  to  an  accepted  gallery  of  types,  Nor  it  it  easy 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  theae  examples,  and  the  Ismnane*  of 
national  tandencie*  of  mind  and  temperament,  hare  inclined 


The  Italian  and  the  Spanish  drama  more  especially,  i 

French  during  a  greet  part  of  its  hiatory,  hare  in  general 

shown  a  disposition  to  present  their  eh 

ready  made— whether  in  the  eaaa  of 

heroines,  or  in  that  of  comic  type*,  often  moulded 

rag  to  a,  long-tired  system  of  local  or 

It  it  in  the  Germanic  drama,  and  in  tat  master  Shakespeare 

elwvo  all,  that  the  individualization  of  character*- has  been 

earned  to  its  furthest  point,  and  that  their  significance  has 

been  allowed  to  work  itself  out  in  closest  connection  with 

the  progress  of  the  dramatic  action  to  which  they  belong, 

But,  however  the  method  and  eoope  of  characterisation 
may  vary  under  the  influence  of  different  historical  epoch* 
and  different  tendencies  or  tatte*  of  tee**  or  netirni,  tha 
laws  of  thi*  branch  of  the  dramatie  art  are  evt 
baaed  on  the  asms  essential  requirement*.  What' 
as  in  a  man  or  woman  in  real  life,  or  in  the  " 

form  of  historical  personages,  Is  that  whia 

individualize  them.  A  dramatic  character  must  therefore, 
whatever  it*  part  in  the  action,  be  sufficiently  maiied  in 
it*  distinctive  feature*  to  interest  the  ' 


t  have  distinctly  conceived  the  character,  whatever 
may  nave  anggested  it  to  him.  If,  for  instance,  he  has  taken 
«-  aa  tiie  phrase  la,  from  hiatory  or  from  contemporary  life, 
ha  must  tranatorm  it,  just  sa  he  must  transform  the  subject 
»f  the  action  into  the  action  itself.  Hia  task  is  not  to 
paint  a  copy  of  any  partspBaat  man,  bat  to  eouosi ve  a  kind 
airjw--^fwbich*particul«tndivMmdm*yUv*ocoarr»d 


eaatstnlst  iiliwiiiwlania*  Hi*  conception,  Bowing  and 
modifying  iualf  with  the  progree*  of  that  of  tha  action, 
will  ilttiwmint  tha  totality   of  tha  «*«— <— »  he  creates. 


<>  amy  very  probably,  from  secondary  points  of 
n  the  anccesa  of  hi* creation;  upon  its  drsmatie 


personage,   "1 
drama  ia  note 


Thi*  is  not  the  n 


DistinctiTenesa,  as  the  primary  requisite  in  dramatic 
motorization,  ia  to  be  demand  mi  in  the  case  of  all  par- 
ages introduced  into  a  dramatic  action,  but  not  hi  all 


an  equal  degree.  Schiller,  in  adding  to 
draswti*  ptrttoux  of  hi*  Fittco  anperacription*  of  their 
che™>e«^s*»e*vlet'-', 


kiaoa  anperaoriptions  oi 
o  a*  "an  ordinary  p 


of  which  thelroe  artcTa.ert  know*  how  to  ana  itself, 
distinguish  even  their  leaner  characters  frua  one  another ; 
and  every  man  i*  ia  hi*  humor  down  to  tha  third  citizen. 
lOaboration-i*  necessarily  reserved  tot  character*  who  an 
the  more  important  contributors  to  the  action,  and  the 
fulneae  uf  elaboration  for  it*  heroes.  Many  expedient*  may 
lend  their  aid  to  the  higher  degree*  of  oUatiaotfvone**.  In 
njajnwMni  dssn^zessl  to  lnflBWWt  tike  whole  of  A*  action  it 
must  be  marked  early,  mother*  in  due  relation  to  their  oon- 
tribution  towards  the  course  of  the  plot  Mush  i*  gaicad  by 
,  significant  introduction  of  hero  or  heroine, — ao  Antigone 


dragged  in  by  t! 
upon  the  scene,  Volpona  i*  itiacorared  in  adnration  of  Id* 
golden  saint  Nothing  carks  character  morn  dearly  than 
tho  use  of  eontnat  a*  of  OtbaUo  with  Tago,  of  Ontario 
With  Max  Hoookmttoi,  of  Joasph  with  Charts*  Surface. 
Nor  is  direct  intilheti*  the  only  effective  kind  of  contrast; 
Cksyauta  h  a  foil  to  Brutus,  uid  Leonora  to  her  namesake 
tha  Princes*.  But  hankie*  impr  earing  tha  imagination  aa 
*  conception  distinct  in  itself,  each  character  must  maintain 
a  consistency  between  it*  conduct  in  tha  action  and  the 
features  it  ha*  nfbhshid  a*  it*  own.  Thia  constateocy 
doe*  not  implj  uniformity  i"  for,  **  Aristotle  obaerves,  there 
which,** 


.tly  complex 
i,  nor  indeed 


s  the  great  critic  cite*  n 


•  they  of  frequent  o 
Greek  tragedy;  in  the  modern  drama  Hamlet  ia  their 
unrivalled  exemplar;  and  Wejalingen  in  Goethe's  (Tors, 
and  Alceate  in  the  MitaMJa-opt,  may  be  mentioned 
aa  other  illuatntion*  in  drama*  widely  different  from  one 
another.  It  should  be  added  that  those  dramatic  lite- 
ratures which  freely  admit  of  a  mixtun  of  tha  serious 
With  the  coroin  element  thereby  enormously  increase  tha 


the  task  at  tha  aame  time  *nhane*e  the  ef 
from  it*  satisfactory  eolation;  and  if  the  ec 
character,  ie  found  to  bear  a  variety  ef  tastt  reserri riling 
that  which  experience  ahows  life  to  have  at  hand  for  every 


to  the  '""a;  patton  Naturalness  ia  only  ai 
what  Aristotle  terms  propt'c^;  toe  srtifisisl  rules  by  which 
oaagohssaltiEaesoughtUidsfinepaiticnlarspedosof  ehsr 
neter  are  in  their  origin  only  a  convenience,  of  the  theatre. 
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txkes  part,-  -that  U  to  say,  the  influence  it  exerts  upon  the 
progress  of  the  action  should  correspond  to  ite  distinctive 
features,  the  conduct  of  the  play  should  seem  to  spring 
from  the  nature  of  ite  characters.  Hsucs  sven  the  minor 
character"  should  not  idly  mtonene,  and,  before  they 
intervene  significantly,  »«  should  be  prepared  by  eome 
previous  notion  of  them.  The  chief  character*,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  predominate  over  or  determine  the 
M  of  the  action  ;  its  entire  conception  should  harm! 


frith  their  distinctive  featuna ;  it  is  only  a  Prometheus 
whom  the  gods  bind  fast  to  a  rock,  only  a  Juliet  who  will 
venture  into  a  living  death  for  her  Komeo.  Thus  in  a 
•erne  chance  is  excluded  from  dramatic  action,  or  rather, 
like  every  other  element  in  it,  bends  to  the  dramatio  idea. 
And  in  view  of  this  predominance  uf  character  over  action, 
we  ma;  appropriately  use  suck  ex^rreteione  as  a  tragedy  of 
love  or  jealousy  or  ambition,  or  a  corned;  of  character — liy 
which  i*  mere!;  meant  one  whose  preponderating  interest 
lies  in  the  effectiveneea  with  which  it*  conduct  impresses 
npon  the  mind  the  conception  of  its  chief  character  or 
characters. 

The  term  mrnuun  {as  employed  in  a  narrower  sense 
than  the  Aristotelian)  applies  to  that  which  colours 
both  action  and  characters,  but  does  not  determine 
the  essence  of  either.  As  exhibiting  human  agent* 
under  certain  conditions  of  time  and  place,  and  of  the 
varioui  relations  of  community  existing  or  conceivable 
among  men,  the  action  of  a  drama,  together  with  the  char- 
acters engaged  in  it  and  the  incidents  and  circumstances 
belonging  to  it,  must  be  more  or  leas  suited  to' the  external 
condition*  essoined.  From  the  assumption  of  eome  such 
conditions  not  even  those  dramatio  species  which  indulge 
in  the  most  sovereign  licence,  such  as  Old  Attic  corned;  or 
burlesque  in  general,  can  wholly  emancipate  themselves  ; 
and  even  supernatural  characters  and  actions  must  adapt 
themselves  to  some  antecedents.  But'  it  depends  altogether 
on  the  measure  iu  which  the  nature  of  an  action  and  the 
development  of  its  characters  are  affected  by  considerations 
of  time  and  place,  or  of  temporary  social  systems  and  the 
transitory  distinctions  they  produce,  whether  the  imitation 
ot  a  particular  kind  of  manners  becomes  a  significant  ele- 
ment in  a  particular  play.  What  is  of  vanishing  import- 
ance in  one  may  be  an  adjunct  of  inestimable  value  in 
another.  The  Hindu  caste-system  is  an  antecedent  of 
ever;  Hindu  drama,  and  the  peculiar  organisation  of 
Chinese  society  of  nearly  ever;  Chinese  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  Greek  tragedy  itself,  though  treating  subjects 
derived  from  no  historic  age,  had  established  a  standard  of 
manners  from  which  in  ite  decline  it  did  not  depart  with 
impunity.  The  imitation  of  manners  of  a  particular  age 
or  country  may  or  ma;  not  be  of  moment  iu  a  play.  The 
conjuncture  of  the  Crusades  is  merely  a  felicitous  choice  for 
the  time  of  action  of  Nathan  the  Witt ;  but  the  dramatic 
conflict  of  Jfutiut  "on  Bamhrlm  derives  half  its  life  from 
the  background  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  some  dramas, 
and  in  some  species  of  drama,  time  and  place  are  so  purely 
imaginary  and  so  much  a  matter  of  in  difference  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  purely  conventional  standard  of  manners,  or  at 
least  the  exoloaion  of  an;  definitely  fixed  one,  is  here  desir- 
able. The  ducal  reign  of  Theseus  at  Athens  (when  ascer- 
tained) does  not  date  A  Midsummer  Sight' t  Dream  ;  nor 
do  the  coasts  of  Bohemia  localize  the  manners  of  the 
customers  of  Antorrcus.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
mote  especially  in  the  historic  drama,  or  in  that  kind  of 
corned;  which  directs  its  shafts  against  the  ridiculous  vices 
pf  a  particular  age  or  country,  the  likeness  of  the  manners 
represented  to  what  is  more  or  less  known  possesses 
significance,  there  the  dramatist  will  use  care  in  his  colour- 
ing. How  admirably  is  the  French  court  specialized  in 
Snrf  7.,  how  completely  are  we  transplanted  among  the 


burghers  of  Brussels  in  the  openine  scene*  of  Ewtumt  ' 
What  a  picture  of  a  clique  we  have  in  tha  /V*wws 
ridieuUt  of  Moliere  ;  what  a  reprndnennu  of  a  clssa  in  the 
pot-house  politicians  of  Holberg  !  Vet  even  in  suen 
instance*  the  dramatist  will  only  use  what  suits  his 
dramatio  purpose ;  he  will  select,  not  transfer  iu  mu>,  his- 
toric features,  and  discriminate  in  his  use  of  modern 
instances.  The  details  of  historic  fidelity,  anil  the  lesser 
shades  distinguishing  tha  varieties  of  social  urago,  he  will 
introduce  at  his  choice,  or  leave  to  be  supplied  by  the 
actor.  Where  the  reproduction  of  ttliuiiiors  becomes  the 
primary  purpose  of  a  piny,  its  effect  can  only  bo  of  an 
inferior  kind ;  and  a  drama  purely  of  Manner*  is  a  contra- 
diction in  tortus. 

No  complete  system  of  dramatic  specie*  win  be  abstracted 
from  any  one  dramatic  literature.  The;  are  often  the 
result  of  particular  antecedents,  and  their  growth  is  often 
affected  b;  peculiar  conditions.  Different  nations  or  ages  use 
the  same  name,  and  may  preserve  some  of  the  same  rales,  for 
species  which  in  other  respects  their  usage  may  have  materi- 
ally modified  from  that  of  their  neighbours  or  predecessors. 
Who  would  undertake  to  define,  except  iu  their  successive 
applications,  such  ternisas/raji-conie<7;/or  mtlodvaiitat  Yet 
this  does  not  imply  that  all  is  confusion  in  the  terminology 
as  to  the  species  of  the  drama.  In  so  far  as  they  are  distin- 
guishable according  to  the  effects  which  their  actions, or  those 
which  the  preponderating  porta  of  their  actions,  produce, 
the;  ma;  primarily  be  ranged  in  accordance  with  the  broad 
difference  established  by  Aristotle  between  traged;  and 
comedy.  Tragic  and' comic  effects  differ  in  regard  to  the 
emotions  of  the  mind  which  they  excite  ;  and  a  drama  is 
tragic  or  comic  according  as  such  effects  are  produced  by 
it.  The  strong  or  serious  Amotions  are.  alone  capable  of 
exercising  upon  us  that  influence  which,  employing  a  bold 
but  marvellously  happy  figure,  Aristotle  termed  purification, 
and  which  a  Greek  comedian,  after  a  more  matter-of-fact 
fashion,  thus  expressed ; 

"  For  whnnsas'er  a  man  elsam*  his  fellow 
Bt«r  wrongs  more  grievous  than  himialf  bss  knows, 
Here  euily  he  bears  his  own  mitfortanes ;  " 

i.e.,  the  pett;  troubles  of  sell  which  disturb  without 
elevating  the  mind  are  driven  out  by  the  sympathetic 
participation  in  greater  griefs,  which  raises  while  it 
excites  the  mind  employed  upon  contemplating  them. 
It  is  to  these  emotions — which  are  and  can  be  no 
others  than  pit;  and  terror — that  actions  and  characters 
which  we  call  tragic  appeal  Those  which  we  term  comio 
address  themselves  to  the  senso  of  the  ridiculous,  and  their 
subjects  are  those  vices  and  moral  infirmities,  tire  repre- 
sentation of  which  is  capable  of  touching  the  springs  of 
laughter.  Where,  accordingly,  a  drama  exclude*  all  effect* 
except  those  of  the  former  class,  it  may  be  called  a  pure 
tragedy;  when  all  except  those  of  the  latter,  a  pure  comedy. 
In  those  dramas  where  the  effects  are  mixed,  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  main  action  and  of  the  main  characters  (as 
determined  b;  their  distinctive  features)  which  alone 
enables  us  to  classify  such  plays  BB  serious  or  humorous 
drama* — or  as  tragic  or  comic,  if  "ve  choose  to  preserve  the 
term*.  But  the  classification  admits  of  a  variety  of  transi- 
tions, from  purs  tragedy  to  mixed,  from  mixed  tragedy  to 
mixed  comedy,  and  thence  to  pure  comedy  and  her  slighter 
sister  fane.  This  method  of  distinction  has  no  concern 
with  the  mere  question  of  the  termination  of  a  r!ay, 
according  to  which  Philostratns  and  other  authorities  Lave 
sought  to  distinguish  between  tragic  and  comio  drama*. 
The  serious  drama  which  ends  happily  (the  German 
Schemtpiet)  is  not  a  spades  coordinate  with  traged;  and 
comedy,  but  only  one  subordinate  to  the  former,  if,  indeed, 
it  be  necessary  to  distinguish  it  as  a  apseiss  U  alt,     Other 
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distinctions   may  be  almost   infinitely  varied  according 
to  the  point  of  view  adopted  for  the  classification. 

The  historical  sketch  of  the  drama  attempted  in  the 
following  page*  will  heat  serve  to  indicate  the  successive 
growth  of  national  dramatic  species,  man;  of  which  by 
aiHrting  their  influence  in  other  countries  and  ages  than 
those  which  gave  birth  to  them,  have  acquired  a  more  than 
national  significance. 

The  art  of  acting,  whose  history  forms  s> 
a  distinct  taut  of  that  of  the  dramas  necem 
theory  and  a  technical  system  of  its  own. 
it  is  impossible  here  to  enter.  One  claim,  however,  should 
he  vindicated  for  the  art  of  acting,  riz.,  that  though  it  is  a 
dependent  art,  and  moat  signally  so  in  its  highest  ■  forma, 
yet  ita  true  exercise  implies  a  creative  process.  The 
conception  of  a  character  is  determined  by  antecedents 
not  of  the  actor's  own  m«Hng  ;  and  the  term  originality 
CM  be  applied  to  it  only  in  a  relative  sense.  Study  and 
inflection  enable  him,  with  the  aid  of  experience  and  of  the 
intuition  which  genius  bestows,  bnt  which  experience  may  in 
n  high  degree  supply,  to  interpret,  to  combine,  and  to  sup- 
plement given  materials.*  But  in  the  transformation  of  the 
conception  into  the  represented  character  the  actor's  funo- 
I  ions  are  really  creative ;  for  here  he  beama  the  character 
|iy  means  which  belong  to  his  art  alone.  The  distinctive- 
ness he  give*  to  the  character  by  making  the  principil 
features  recognised  by  him  in  it  its  groundwork  ; — the 
consistency  which  he  maintains  in  it  between  groundwork 
nod  details ;—the  appropriateness  which  be  preserves  in  it 
to  the  comae  of  the  action  sud  the  part  home  in  it  by  the 
character :- all  these  are  produced  by  himself,  though 
suggested  by  tile  conception  ho.  has  derived  from  his 
materials.  Aa  to  the  means  at  his  disposal,  they  are 
essentially  of  two  kinds  only ;  but  not  all  forms  of  the 
drama  have  admitted  of  the  nee  of  both,  or  of  both  in  the 
same  completeness.  All  acting  includes  the  use  of  gesture, 
or,  as  it  has  been  more  comprehensively  termed,  of  bodily 
eloquence.  -  From  various  points  of  view  its  laws  regulate 
the  actor's  bearing,  walk,  and  movements  of  face  and  limbs. 
They  teach  what  is  sssthstically  permitted  and  what  is 
aesthetically  pleasing.  They  deduce  from  observation 
what  is  appropriate  to  the  expression  of  particular  affections 
of  the  mind  and  of  their  combinations,  of  emotions  and 
passions,  of  physical  and  mental  conditions — joy  and  grief, 
health  and  sickness,  waking,  sleeping,  and  dreaming,  mad- 
ness, collapse,  and  death — of  particular  agss  of  life  and 
temperaments,  as  well  as  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
race,  nationality,  or  class.  While  under  certain  conditions 
— aa  in  the  masked  drama — tbe  use  of  bodily  movement 
as  one  of  the  means  of  expression  has  at  times  been  partially 
restricted,  there  have  been,  or  are,  forms  of  the  drama  which 
have  altogether  excluded  the  use  of  speech  (such  as 
pantomime},  or  have  restricted  the  manner  of  its  employ- 
ment (such  aa  opera).  In  the  spoken  drama  the  laws  of 
rlietonc  regulate  the  actor's  use  of  speech,  but  onicr  con- 
ditions of  a  special  nature.  Like  the  orator,  he  has  to 
follow  the  laws  of  pronunciation,  modulation,  accent,  and 
rhythm  (the  last  in  certain  kinds  of  prose  as  well  aa  In  such 
forms  of  verse  as  be  may  be  called  upon  to  reproduce) 
But  he  has  also  to  give  bu  attention  to  the  special  laws  of 
dramatic  delivery,  which  vary  in  soliloquy  and  dialogue, 
and  in  anch  narrative  or  lyrical  passages  aa  may  occur  in 

The  totality  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  actor  will  in 
some  degree  depend  upon  other  aids,  among  which  those  of 
a  purely  external  kind  will  not  be  lost  sight  of.  But  the 
significance  of  costume  in  the-actor,  like  that  of  decoration 
and  ecenery  in  an  action,  is  a  wholly  relative 
\o  a  large  measure  determined  by  the  claims  which  custom 
enables  the  theatre  to  make,  or  forbids  its  making,  upon 


the  imagination  of  the  spectators.  Ilia  actor's  real 
achievement  lies  in  the  transformation  which  the  artist 
himself  affects ;  not  is  there  any  art  more  sovereign  in  the 
use  it  can  make  of  its  means,  or  so  happy  in  the  direct  n  ess 
the  results  it  can  accomplish  by  them. 

The  origin  of  the  Indian  drama  may  unhesitatingly  be 
described  aa  purely  native!  The  Mahometans  when  they 
overran  India  brought  no  drama  with  them;  the  Persians, 
the  Arabs,  and  the  Egyptians  were  without  a  national 
'theatre.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  the  Indian  drama 
to  have  owed  anything  to  the  Chinese  or  its  oSsboota.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  there  is  no  real  evidence  for  assuming  any 
influence  of  Greek  examples  npon  the  Indian  drama  at  any 
stage  of  its  program.  Finally,  it  bad  passed  into  iia 
decline  before  the  dramatic  literature  of  modem  Europe 
had  sprung  into  being 

The  Hindu  writers  ascribe  the  invention  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainmenta  to  an  inspired  asge  Bbarata,  or  to  the  communi- 
cations made  to  him  by  the  god  Brahma  himself  concerning 
an  art  gathered  from  the  Vedas.  Aa  the  word  Bharata 
signifies  an  actor,  we  have  clearly  hers  a  mere  personifica- 
tion of  the  invention  of  the  drama.  Three  kinds  of 
entertainments,  of  which  the  mftya  (defined  as  a  dance 
combined  with  gesticulation  and  speech)  comes  nearest  to 
the  drama,  were  said  to  have  been  exhibited  before  the 
gods  by  the  spirits  and  nymphs  of  India's  heaven,  and  to 
these  the  god  Biva  added  two  new  styles  of  dancing 

Tbe  origin  of  the  Indian  drama  was  thus  doubtless 
religious  ;  it  sprang  from  the  onion  of  song  and  dance  in 
the  festivals  of  the  gods,  to  which  were  afterwards  added 
narrative  recitation,  and  first  snug,  then  spoken,  dialogue. 
Such  scenes  and  stories  from  the  mythology  of  Yishn'u  ara 
still  occasionally  enacted  by  pantomime  or  spoken  dialogue 
in  India  (jdtrcu  of  the  Bengalis ;  rdiai  of  the  Western 
Provinces) ;  and  the  most  ancient  Indian  play  was  said  to 
have  treated  an  episode  from  the  history  of  that  deity, — tho 
choice  of  bim  as  a  consort  by  TArmi, — a  favourite  kind  of 
subject  in  the  Indian  drama.  The  tradition  connecting  its 
earliest  themes  with  the  native  mythology  of  Vishnu  agrees 
with  that  ascribing  the  origin  of  a  particular  kind  of 
dramatic  perform  an  co  -.the  urngita — to  Krishna  and  the 
shepherdesses.  The  author's  later  poem,  the  Giiagomnda, 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  suggestive  of  the  earliest  species 
of  Hindu  dramas.  But  while  the  epic  poetry  of  the 
Hindus  gradually  approached  the  dramatic  in  the  way  of 
dialogue,  their  drama  developed  itself  independently  oot  of 
the  union  of  tbe  lyric  and  the  epic  forms.  Their  diamatie 
poetry  arose  later  than  their  epos,  whose  great  works,  the 
3/altibKdrata  and  the  Rinuiytiia,  bad  again  been  long  pre- 
ceded by  the  hymnody  of  tbe  Tedut — just  as  tlio  Greek 
drama  followed  upon  the  Homeric  poems,  and  these  had 
been  preceded  by  the  early  hymns.  The  beginnings  of 
the  Indian  drama  may  accordingly  belpng  to  the  3d 
century  n.c,  or  to  a  rather  earlier  date.  But  by  the  time 
it  produced  the  first  specimens  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  it  had  already  reached  ita  zenith  ;  and  It  was 
therefore  looked  upon  aa  having  sprung  into  being  as  a 
perfect  art  We  know  it  only  in  its  glory,  ia  its  decline, 
and  in  its  decay. 

'     The  history  of  Indian  dramatic  literature  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  tbe  following  periods  : — 

1  From  the  1st  century  B.O.  to  the  lOiA  century  A.D. — 
This  period  belongs  to  the  pre-Mahometan  age  of  Indian 
history,  but  to  that  second  division  of  it  in  which  Buddhism 
bad  already  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  social,  as 
well  as  in  the  moral  and  intellectual,  life  of  the  land.  It 
is  the  classical  period  of  the  Hindu  drama,  and  includes 
the  works  of  its  two  indisputably  greatest  masters.  Of 
these  halidaea  was  by  far  the  earlier,  who  lived  at  tha 


court  of  King  VibumatBtya  of  Awnti  (died  88  x-a), 
r^gtcconntedtto  brightest  of  its  "nine  gems*  of  genius. 
HilitlN  author  of  SibmhUf~ the  wo*   Sir  William 

Jones's  translation  of  which  tot  revealed  to  the  Wastera 
world  of  letters  the  existence  of  in  Indian  drama.  It  is  a 
dramatic  love-idyll  of  surpassing  beauty,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  highest  authorities,  one  of  the  mester-pieoee  of  the 


unequal  at  a  whole  to  Sdhutiald,  contain*  one  net  of 
incomparable  loveliness;  and  its  enduring  affect  upon 
Indian  dramatic  literature  ia  ihown  by  the  imitation*  of  it 
fat  later  play*.  To  Kilidtse  hie  likewise  been  attributed  a 
-■  '     r  ,•  but  it  ii  doubtful 

o  be  of  ancient  date, 


third    play— the    M <ilavihdg*imitra  ; 
whether  this  comedy,  though  hi  " 


licence  ia  diipnted  with  Kilidesa  by 
«t  Babheruli  (called  Crikantha,  or  he 
(tone),  who  flourished  in  the  earlier 


{Tkts  To^Cart),  a  domeetio  drama  with  a  pnblio  underplot, 
may  poewbly  belong  to  the  doss  of  the  3d  eentnrj  a-d., 
and  seems  certainly  of  en  earlier  date  than  the  10th.  It 
is  attributed  (at  ia  not  uncommon  with  Indian  playt^  to  a 
royal  an thor'named  budraks. 

The  palm  of ; 
ths  great  drama 
in  whoa*  throat  U  fortune), 

part  ef  the  8th  century.  While  ha  fa  oonaidarad 
artificial  m  langoage  than  hit  rival,  and  in  general  more 
bound  by  rules,  he  can  hardly  be  deemed  hie  inferior  in 
dramatic  genius.  Of  hie  three  extant  plan,  Mah&r&ro- 
C&uritra  and  UUara-Kdvta-Charitra  are  heroic  drama* 
concerned  with  the  adrenturee  of  Rama  (the  seventh 
incarnation  of  Viihdu) ;  the  third,  the  powerful  Mdlalt 
and  MUdhaua,  hae  lore  for  its  theme,  and  hae  been  called 
(with  more  aptitude  than  each  oomperieons  usually  poetess) 
the  Baauo  and  Juliet  of  the  Hindus.  It  i*  considered  by 
their  critical  anthorities  the  bast  example  of  the  praJcaraiia, 
or  drama  of  domestic  life. 

literature,  the  KaV^Maorut  ia  thought  prabubly  to  date 
from  about  the  8th  or  Sth  oantury.  Ite  author's  came 
aserus  doubtful ;  the  play  it  described  as  one  in  which  both 
pathos  and  horror  are  exaggerated,  and  which  in  the 
violence  of  its  action  recalls  the  manner  of  Shakespeare's 
predecessors.  The  next  aeries  of  plays  forms  a  transition 
between  the  first  period  of  Indian  dramatic  literature  and 
•  IT.  The  period  of  decline,  which  may  be  reckoned  fnm 
about  (As  lit*  to  about  lis  UA  century  of  our.era,  and  of 
which  the  beginning  roughly  coincides  with  that  of  a  oon- 
icries  of  Mahometan  invasions  of  India.  Anntius- 
>r  "  the  great  Ifalalca"  (for  this  play,  the  work  of 

extending  over  not  lam  than  fourteen  acta),  dates  from  the 
10th  or  11th  caitury.  Its  story  is  taken  from  the  Rime- 
cycle,  and  a  prominent  aumuetor  in  it  it  the  mythical 
monkey-chief  Heoamet,  to  whom,  indeed,  tradition  ascribed 
the  original  authorship  of  the  play.  Krisb  namhmVn" 
"  theosophic  mystery,"  at  it  has  been  called,  of  Frabodha- 
Chmdrodayn  (The  Hue  of  lit  Moon  of  Iniight,  ii,  the 
victory  of  true  doctrine  over  error),  is  sscnbsd  by  one 


Ifa&tia,  or  " 
several  hands 


0  a  moat  impressive  exemplification  of  the 

1  of  eelf-sscrifloe,  depend  on  the  disputed 
i  of  their  respective  authorship.     One  of  them 

js  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century,  the  other 
t  oertier  time.  Finally,  Vaftthadatta't  interesting 
•  of  political  intrigue^l/adrsl-iiaUSMU  (Tin  &g*t*  of 


?Ae  MuUeter),  in  which  prince  Chtndregupta,  presumably 
idsntinabla  with  Sandrocottus,  makes  his  appearance,  wta 
probably  composed  later  than  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 
This  is  the  ooly  Indian  play  known  to  us  with  an  esuantialty 
historical  fable  e  noteworthy  circumstance,  if  (as  ia  most 
likely)  it  was  produced  at  a  time  when  the  " 
invasions  had  already  begun. 
The  remaining  plays  of  which  it  hat  been 


ovarelaborated  style.  As  a  striking  instance  of  this 
cleat  it  mentioned  a  play  on  the  adventures  .of  Rama,  the 
Anaraha-Itdghava,  which  m  spite,  or  by  reason,  of  the 


.nplao 


s,  the 


ibacnrity  of  its  mythology,  i 
to  enjoy  a  higher  reputation  with  the  pandits  of  the  present 
sge  than  the  master-pieces  of  Kalidaae  and  BabhivutL  To 
the  close  of  this"  period,  the  14th  oantury,  hat  likewise 
(but  without  any  pretension  to  certainty)  been  escribed  the 


strange  liken  ass  in  the  contrivance  of  its  plot  to  the  Boot 
of  Job  and  Fa** — in  the  trials  of  a  heroically  enduring 
Mm  the  ataxia*.  "  Better  die  than  lie." 

ill  Isolated  plays  remain  from  cmivria  later  than  Ike 
Htk;  but  these,  which  chiefly  turn  on  the  legends  of 
Kfiehrie  (the  last  incarnation  of  Vistula),  m»y  be  regarded 
at  a  mere  aftergrowth,  and  exhibit  the  Indian  drama  in 
its  decay.  Indeed,  the  latest  of  them,  CMtra-Yajna,  which 
wee  composed  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  still  serves  at  a  model  for  Bengali  dramatic  per- 
formances, it  imperfect  b  its  dialogue,  which  (after  the 
fashion  of  Italian  improvised  comedy)  it  it  left  to  the 
actors  to  supplement.  Besides  these  there  are  farces  or 
farcical    entertainments,    more    or    |m    indelicate,    of 

The  number  of  the  plays  which  have  descended  to  us 
from  to  vest  an  expanse  of  time  is  both  relatively  snd 
absolutely  smell.  Wilton  doubts  whether  all  the  plays  to 
be  found,  and  those  mentioned  by  Hindu  writers  on  the 
'  many  more  than  60 ;  and  it  has  beau 
than  three  are  ascribed  to  either  of  the 
To  these  should  be,  however,  added 
"  to  be  about  100  in  number,  and 
poets  who  enjoyed  thi 
ofHadura.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
among  the  Hindus  no  dearth  of  dramatic  theory.  The 
sage  Bhsrata,  the  reputed  inventor  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, waa  likewise  revered  at  the  father  of  dramatic 
criticism — e  combination  of  function!  to  which  the  latter 
days  of  the  tcnpHA  theatre  might  perhape  furnish  an 
ooctrionel  parallel  The  commentators  (possibly  under  the 
influence  oi  inspiration  rather  than  aa  a  strict  matter  of 
memory)  constantly  cite  hit  HUrat,  or  aphorisms,  (From 
sttra,  thread,  wee  named  the  ttUradhdra,  thread-holder, 
a  term  applied  to  the  architect  sod  general 
<  sacrificial  solsmnitiea,  then  to  the  director  of 
performances).  By  the  11th  century,  when  the 
t  already  approaching  its  decline,  dramatic 
cnoonuu  ued  reached  an  advanced  point ;  and  the  Data- 
Rmpaka  (of  which  the  text  belongs  to  that  age)  distinctly 
dearies  the  ten  several  kinds  of  dramatic  composition. 
Other  critical  works  followed  at  later  dates,  exhibiting  a 
rage  for  subdivision  unsurpassed  by  the  efforts  of  Western 
theorists,  ancient  or  modern  ;  the  misfortune  is  that  there 
should  not  be  examples  remaining  (If  they  ever  existed)  to 
all  tilth 


Ueetrical 


lemost  famous  of  Indisn  plays,  "ere  thoee 
qualities  which  the  virtuous,  the  wise,  the  venerable,  the 
learned,  and  the  Brahmans  require  in  a  drama  1"  "Pro- 
found exposition  of  the  various  passions,"  fi  the  reply, 
"  pleasing  interchange  of  mutual  affection,  loftiness  of 
character,  delicate  expression  of  desire,  •  anrpriaing  story, 
and  elegant  language."  "Thau,"  say*  the  manager  (for 
the  Indian  dramatists,  though  not,  like  Ben  Jonson.  wont 
to  "  rail"  the  public  "into  approljation,"  are  unaffected  by 
maa*atwAmtc)uIrecollectone.''  And  he  proceeds  to  state 
that "  Bablsavnti  has  given  us  a  drama  oompoaad  by  him, 
replete  with  all  qualities,  to  which  indeed  this  sentence  is 
applicable:  'How  little  do  they  know  who  speak  of  ns 
with  censure  I  This  entertainment  is  not  for  them. 
Possibly  some  one  exists,  or  will  exist,  of  similar  tastes 
with  myself;  for  time  is  boundless,  and  the  world  is 
wide."'  This  self-possessed  disregard  of  popularity, 
springing  from  an  imperturbable  consdonsneBs  of  lofty  aims, 
accounts  for  much  that  is  characteristic  of  the  higher  class 
of  Indian  plays.  It  explains  both  their  paucity  and  their 
length,  renders  intelligible  the  chief  peculiarity  in  their 
diction,  and  famishes  the  key  to  their  most  striking  ethical 
as  wall  as  literary  qualities.  Connected  in  their  origin 
with  religions  worship,  they  were  only  performed  on  solemn 
occasions,  chiefly  of  a  public  nature,  and  more  especially 
at  seasons  sacred  to  aome  divinity.  Thus,  though  they 
might  in  some  instances  be  reproduced,  they  were  always 
written  with  a  view  to  one  particular  solemn  representation. 
Again,  the  greater  part  of  every  one  -of  die  plays  of 
Northern  India  is  written  in  Sanskrit,  which  ceased  to  be 
a  popular  language  by  300  B.O.,  but  continued  the  classical, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  sacred,  form  of  speech  of  the 
Sanskrit  is  spoken  by  the  heroes  and  principal 
»  of  the  plays,  while  the  female  and  inferior  char- 
s  variotiea,  more  or  leas  refined,  of  the  Prakrit 
_t  (ffii  role  not  more  than  three,  that  which  is 
employed  in  the  songs  of  the  women  being  the  poetic  dialect 
of  the  moat  common  Prakrit  language,  the  Oeursseni). 
Hence,  part  at  least  of  each  play  cannot  have  been  under- 
stood by  the  large  majority  of  the  audience,  except  in  so 
faraa  their  general  acquaintance  with  the  legends  or  stories 
treated  enabled  them  to  follow  the  course  of  the  action. 
Every  endienee  thus  contained  an  timer  audience,  which 
could  alone  feel  the  fall  effect  of  the  drama.  It  is,  then, 
easy  to  see  why  the  Hindu  critics  should  make  ■<■»—"■*■ 
upon  the  art,  Into  which  only  highly-trained  and  refined 
intellects  were  capable  of  entering,  or  called  upon  to  enter. 
The  general  public  could  not  be  expected  to  appreciate  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  a  drama,  and  thus  (according  to 
■s  prescribed  by  Hindn-theory)  ' 


vonrs),  and  said  to  spring  from  ths  bhdvat 
(conditions  of  mind  and  body).  A  variety  of  subdivisions 
is  added  ;  but  the  taiUa  rata  is  logically  enough  excluded 
from  dramatic  composition,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  absolute 
quiescence.    * 

The  Hindu  critics  know  of  no  distinction  directly  corre- 
sponding to  that  between  tragedy  and  comedy,  still  less  of 
any  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  close  of  a  play.  For, 
in  accordance  with  the  child  like  element  of  their  character, 
the  Hindus  dislike  an  unhappy  ending  to  any  story,  and  a 
positive  role  accordingly  prohibits  a  fatal  conclusion  in 
their  dramas.  The  general  term  for  all  dramatic  composi- 
tions it  r&pa&a  (from  rtlpa,  form),  those  of  an  inferior  class 
being  distinguished  sa  vparHpaJau.  Of  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  thertSpaia,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  tho  naiaia, 
or  pUy  proper,  represents  the  most  perfect  kind.  Its  sub- 
ject should  always  be  celebrated  and 
nrtuilly  either  heroism  or  love,  and  mi 


M  A  [ejidijjl 

latter  and  the  hero  should  be  a  demigod  or  divinity  (such 
aa  Edma  in  Bebhavnti's  heroic  plays]  or  •  king  (such  as 
the  hero  of  SdbmUUt.  Bnt  although  tho  earlier  drama- 
tists took  their  plots  from  the  sacred  writings  or  Purines, 
they  held  themselves  at  liberty  to  vary  the  incidents, — a 
which  the  latsr  poets  abstained.  Thus,  in 
.  .lerhaps,  with  the 
tho  religion*  life  of  the  two  p 
this  respect  reversed  the  progressive  pi 
The  praJcaraiiat  agree  in  aS  essentia: 
except  that  they  are  lees  elevated  ;  their  stories  are  mare 
fictions,  taken  from  actual  life  in  a  respectable  class  of 
society.1  Among  the  species  of  the  vpardpata  may  be 
mentioned  the  tnfaha,  in  which  the  personages  are  partly 
human,  parjjy  divine,  and  of  which  a  famous  example 
remains.*  Of  the  Maiia,  a  monologue  in  one  act,  one 
literary  example  is  extant — a  curious  picture  of  manners  in 
which  the  speaker  describes  the  different  persons  he  meets 
at  a  spring  festival  in  the  streets  of  Kolahslapur.*  The 
satire  of  the  farcical  prtJuunu*  is  usually  directed  against 
the  hypocrisy  of  ascetics  and  Brahman*,  and  the  sensuality 
of  the  wealthy  and  powerful.  These  trifles  represent  the 
lower  extreme  of  the  dramatic  seals,  to  which,  of  course, 
ipls*  that  follow  only  partially  apply. 

is  strictly  enjoined  by  Hindu  theory, 


heprinejpli 
Unity  of 


connection,  the  story  of  the  play  is  sometimes  carried 
on  by  narratives  spoken  by  actor*  or  "  interpreters,"  some- 
thing after  the  fashion  of  the  Chorus  in  Hauf  V.,  or  of 
OowBT  in  Peridet.  "  Unity  of  time"  is  liberally,  if  rather 
arbitrarily,  understood  by  ths  later  critical  authorities 
as  limiting  the  duration  of  ths  action  of  a  single  year  ; 
but  even  tnia  is  exceeded  in  more  team  one  classical  play.* 
The  single  sots  an  to  confine  the  events  occurring  in  them 
to  "one  course  of  the  sun,"  and  usually  do  so.  "Unity  of 
place  "  is  unknown  to  the  Hindu  drama,  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  scenery ;  for  the  plays  were  performed  in  the 
open  courts  of  palace*,  perhaps  at  times  in  large  balls  set 
apart  for  public  entertain  mania,  or  in  the  open  air.  Hence 
change  of  scene  is  usually  indicated  in  the  texts  :  and  we 
find*  the  characters  nuking  long  journeys  on  the  stage, 
under  the  eye*  of  spectators  not  trained  to  demand  "  real" 

With  the  solemn  character  of  the  higher  kind  of 
dramatic  performances  accord  tha'mle*  and  prohibition* 
defining  what  may  be  called  the  propriaia  of  the  Indian 
drama.  Hot  only  should  death  never  be  inflicted  coram 
pvpvlo,  but  the  various  operations  of  biting,  scratching, 
kissing,  eating,  sleeping,  the  bath,  end  the  marriage 
ceremony  should  never  take  place  on  the  stage.  Tet  such 
rule*  are  made  to  be  occasionally  broken.  It  is  true  that 
the  mild  humour  of  the  viditliaka  is  restricted  to  hi* 
"gesticulating  eating"  instead  of  perpetrating  the 
obnoxious  sot*  The  charming  loveeoene  in  the  Sdittxiatd 
fat  least  in  the  earlier  recension  of  the  play)  breaks  off  just 
ss  the  hero  is  about  to  act  the  part  of  the  bee  to  the  honey 
bf  the  heroine's  lips.*  But  later  writers  are  less  squeamish, 
or  1st*  refined.  In  two  dramas'  the  heroine  i*.  dragged  on 
the  stage  by  her  braid  of  hair ;  and  tbi*  outrage,  a  wocse 
one  then  that  imputed  to  Dunstan,  is  in  both,  instances  the 
motive  of  the  action.    In  a  third,'  sleeping  and  the  marriage 


o  very  striking  peculiarities.     They  open  with  a  b. 


jradsss*. 


tion  (*d"*tff),  followed  l.y  "somo  account*  at  tha  author, 
and  by  an  introductory  hum  between  the  mai 
one  of  tlie  actota,  whioh  is  mora  or  law  skilfully 
Kith  the  opening  of  the  play  ittdf.  This  i*  di' 
acts  (ankat)  end  seeues ;  of  the  f ormer  a  tudaka  should  have 
not  fewer  than  6,  or  more  than  10  ;  7  ... , 
number;  "  the  great  noiata  "  reaches  1*.  Thus  the  length 
of  the  higher  class  of  Indian  plays  ii  considerable — about 
that  of  an  jEwhylean  trilogy ;  bit  not  more  than  a  tingle  play 
wee  erer  performed  on  the  same  occasion.  Comic  plays 
ire  restricted  to  two  acta  (here  celled  nauOtu).  In  theory 
the  scheme  of  an  Indian  drama  corresponds  very  closely  to 
the  general  outline  of  dramatic  construction  given  shore ; 
it  is  e  characteristic  merit  that  the  business  is  rarely  con- 
cluded before  the  lest  set.  The  piece  closes,  aa  it  began, 
with  a  benediction  or  prayer.  Within  this  framework  room 
is  found  for  situation*  as  ingeniously  denied  and  highly 
wrought  aa  those  in  any  modern  Western  play.  What  could 
be  more  pitiful  than  the  scene  in  Sdhmiald,  where  the 
true  wife  appeals  before  her  husband,  whose  remembrance 
of  her  is  fatally  overclouded  by  a,  charm ;  what  more  terrific 
than  that  in  Mdlati  cud  JTAttosa,  where  the  lover  rescuss 
his  beloved  from  the  honors  of  the  enamel-Held  t  Re- 
cognition— especially  between  parents  and  children— fre- 
quently give*  rise  to  scenes  of  a  pathoi  which  Euripides 
has  not  surpassed.1  The  ingenious  device  of  a  "play 
within  the  play "  (so  hipflsg  to  the  jfcaHsh  drama)  is 
employed  with  the  utmost  success  by  Babhevoti.'  On  the 
other  hand,  miraculous  metamorphosis*  and,  in  a  later 
play,4  vulgar  magic  lend  their  aid  to  the  progress  of  the 
action.  With  scene*  of  strong  effectiveness  contrast  others 
of  the  most  delicate  poetic  grace  wohsj  U»  indescribably 
lovely  little  episode  of  the  two  fltasjali  of  the  god  of  love 
helping  one  another  to  pluck  the  red  and  green  bod  from 
the  mango  tree ;  or  of  gentle  domestic  pathos  such  a* 
that  of  the  courtesan  listening  to  the  prattle  of  her  lover's 
child,  one  of  the  prettiest  scenes  of  a  kind  rarely  kept  free 
from  affectation  in  the  modern  drama.  For  the  dhunumaU 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term  the  T*»di*«  dramatists 
largely  resort  to  the  expedient  of  the  dm  as  naehiM, 
■       sufficiently  lit      ' 


infinitude  of  subdivisions.  Among  the  heroines  are  to  be 
noticed  the  courtesans,  whose  social  position  to  acme 
extent  resemble*  that  of  the  Greek  Aston*,  and  association 
with  whom  doe*  not  seem  in  practice,  however  it  may  be 
in  theory,  to  be  regarded  as  a  disgrace  even  to  Brehmena.' 
In  general,  the  Indian  drama  indicate*  relation*  between 
the  sexes  subject  to  peculiar  restraints  of  usage,  bat 
freer  then  those  which  Mahometan  example  seem*  to 
have  introduced"  into  higher  Indian  society.  The  male 
characters  are  frequently  drawn  with  skill,  and  some- 
times  with  genuine  force.  Prince  Semsthsusks '  is  a  type 
of  ml  fi  fill  mm  born  in  the  purple  worthy  to  rank  beside 
figures  of  the  modern  drama,  of  which  this  has  at  times 
naturally  been  a,  favourite  class  of  character;  elsewhere* 
the  intrigue*  of  ministers  are  not  mors  fully  exposed  than 
their  characters  and  principle*  of  action  are  judiciously  dis- 
orimi  nated.  Among  the  lesser  personages  common  in  the 
Indian  drama,  two  are  worth  noticing,  as  corresponding 
though  by  no  means  precisely  to  feastHw  type*  of  other 
dramatic  literatures.  These  are  the  titd,  the  accomplished 
but  dependent  companion  (both  of  men  and  women),  and 
e  EF"  


the  viditliala,  the  humble 
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prinee,  and  the  buffoon  of  Ihe  action.*  Strangely  enough, 
he  is  always  a  Brahman,  or  the  pupil  of  a  Brahman.  His 
humour  is  to  be  ever  intent  on  the  pleasures  of  a  quiet  lit e, 
and  on  that  of  eating  in  particular ;  his  jokes  an  always 
devoid  of  both  harm  and  point  ' 

Thus,  clothing  itself  in  a  diction  always  ornate  and 
tropical,  in  which  (as  BUckert  has  happily  expressed  it)  the 
proas  is  the  warp  end  the  verse  the  weft;  in  which  (aa 
Goethe  say*)  word*  become  allusions,  sllusions  similes,  and 
similes  metaphors,  the  Indian  drama  essentially  depended 
upon  it*  literary  qualities,  and  upon  the  familiar  sanctity  of 
its  favourite  themes,  for  such  effect  aa  it  was  able  to  produce. 
Of  scenic  apparatus  it  knew  but  little ;  the  simple  devices 
by  which  exits  sod  entrances  were  facilitated  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  describe,  and  on  the  contrivances  it  resorted  to  for 
such  "  properties  "  as  wero  required  (above  all,  the  car*  of 
the  god*  and  of  their  uminarit*)"*  it  i*  useless  to  speculate. 
Propriety  of  costume,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  always  to 
have  been,  observed,  agreeably  both  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Indian  drama  and  to  the  habits  of  ths  Indian  people. 
.  The  ministers  of  an  art  practised  under  such  conditions 
could  not  but  be  regarded  with  respect,  and  spared  the  con- 
tempt  or  worse,  which,  except  among  one  other  great  civilized 
people,  ths  Greeks,  has  everywhere  at  one  time  or  another 
been  the  actor's  lot  Companies  of  acton  *eem  to  have 
been  common  in  India  at  an  early  date,  and  the  inductione 
show  the  player*  to  have  been  regarded  aa  respectable 
members  of  society.  In  later  if  not  in  earlier  time* 
individual  actors  enjoyed  a  widespread  reputation, — "  all 
the  world "  is  acquainted  with  the  talents  of  Kalalm- 
Eandala.u  The  directors,  as  already  stated,  were  usually 
Brahman*.  Female  parts  were  in  general,  though  not 
invariably,  represented  by  females.  One  would  like  to 
know  whether  inch  was  the  ease  in  •  piece  u  where— after 
tha  fashion  of  more  than  one  Western  play— a  crafty 
minister  passes  off  his  daughter  as  a  boy,  on  which 
assumption  she  1*  all  bat  married  to  a  parson  of  her  own 

Tha  Indian  drama  would,  if  only  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, be  invaluable  to  the  student  of  this  branch  of 
literature.  Bat  from  the  point  of  view  of  purely  literary 
excellence  it  holds  its  own  against  all  except  the  very  fore- 
moat  dramas  of  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mere  phrase  to 
call  Kalidasa  tha  Indian  Shakespeare— a  title  which,  more- 
over, if  Intended  aa  anything  more  than  a  synonym  for 
poetic  pre-eminence,  might  fairly  be  disputed  iu  favour  of 
Babhavdti ;  while  it  would  be  absolutely  misleading  to 
place  a  dramatic  literature,  which,  like  the  Indian,  is  the 
men  quintessence  of  the  culture  of  a  caste,  by  the  side  of 
one  which  represents  the  fullest  development  of  the  artistic 
consciousness  of  a  people  such  as  the  Hellenes.  The  Indian 
drama  cannot  be  described  as  national  in  the  broadest  and 
highest  sense  of  the  word ;  il  is,  in  short,  the  drama  of  a 
literary  class,  though  a*  such  it  exhibits  many  of  the 
noblest  and  most  refined,  aa  well  as  of  the  most 
characteristic,  features  of  Hindu  religion  and  civilisation. 
The  ethics  of  the  Indian  drama  an  of  a  lofty  character, 
bat  they  an  those  of  a  scholastic  system  of  religions 
philosophy,  self  conscious  of  its  completeness.  To  the 
power  of  Fate  is  occasionally  ascribed  a  supremacy,  to  which 
gods  aa  well  as  mortals  mutt  bow  ; "  but  if  man's  present 
of  e  in  merely  a  phase  in  the  cycle  of  his  destinies,  the 
highest  of  moral  efforts  at  the  same  time  points  to  the 
ait  of  poesib  ili  tins,  and  eelf-eacriuse  is  the  supreme 
ition  both  of' individual  perfection  and  of  the  progress 
of  the  world.     Booh  conception*  aa  these  seem  at  once  to 
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enfold  and  to  ovorehadov  the  moral  life  of  the  Indian 
drama.  The  affections  and  passions  forming  part  of  self 
it  debncatea  with  a  fidelity  to  nature  which  no  art  oan 
neglect ;  but  the  freedom  of  the  piotnro  ia  restricted  by 
condition!  which  to  ni  an  nnfjiujat  and  at  times  seem 
intolerable,  bat  which  it  waa  impossible  for  the  Indian 
poet's  imagination  to  neglect  The  aheer  self-eheorp- 
tion  of  ambition  or  love  appears  inconceivable  by  tha  minds 
of  any  of  these  poets;  and  their  social  philosophy  ia 
always  based  on  the  system  of  caste,  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  masters  of  many  of  the  truest  forma  of 

r.oa,  above  all  of  that  which  Wends  with  resignation, 
humour  of  a  delicate  hind  they  are  by  no  menu 
deficient )  to  it*  lower  forma  they  are  generally  strangers, 
even  in  prqdnc  Joni  of  a  professedly  ^omio  intention. 
Of  wit,  Indian  dramatL  literature — though  a  play  on  words 
ia  as  the  breath  of  its  nostrils — furnishes  hardly  any 
examples  intelligible  to  Western  notions. 

The  distinctive  excellence  of  tho  Indian  drama  is  to  be 
Bought  in  the  poetic  robe  which  envelops  it  as  Sowers 
overspread  the  bosom  of  the  earth  in  the  season  of  spring. 
In  its  nobler  productions,  at  least,  it  is  never  untrue  to  its 
half  religions,  half  rural  origin ;  it'  weaves  the  wreaths  of 
idyllic  fancies  in  an  unbroken  chain,  adding  to  it*  favourite 
and  familiar  blossoms  ever  fresh  beanties  from  an  inexhaust- 
ible garden.  Nor  is  it  unequal  to  depicting  the  grander 
aspects  of  nature  in  her  mighty  foreeta  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  ocean.  A  profound  familiarity  with  its  native  litera- 
ture can  here  alone  follow  its  diction  through  aoeaaelees  flow 
of  phrase  and  figure,  listen  with  understanding  to  the  hum 
of  the  bee  as  it  hanga  over  the  lotus,  and  contemplate  with 
Btkantali's  pious  sympathy  the  creeper  a*  it  winds  round 
the  mango  tree.  But  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  Indian 
drama  reveals  itself  in  the  mysterious  charm  of  its  outline, 
if  not  in  it*  full  glow,  even  to  the  untrained ;  nor  should 
tho  study  of  it — for  which  the  materials  may  yet  increase — 
be  left  aside  by  any  lover  of  literature. 

Like  tha  Indian  drama,  tha  Chinebi  arose  from  the 
union  of  tha  arts  of  dance  and  song.     To  the  ballets  and 

Ctomimes  out  of  which  it  developed  itself,  and  which 
•  continued  to  flourish  by  the  side  of  its  more  advanced 
forms,  the  Chinese  eseribe-a  primitive  antiquity  of  origin ; 
many  of  them  originally  had  a  symbolical  reference  to  such 
subjects  ai  the  harvest,  and  war  and  peace.  A  very 
ancient  pantomime  ia  said  to  have  symbolized  the  conquest 
of  China  by  Won- Wang ;  others  ware  of  a  humbler,  and 
often  of  a  very  obscure,  character.  To  their  music  tha 
Chinese  likewise  attribute  a  great  antiquity  of  origin. 
Though  some   traditions  declare  the  emperor  Wen-Te 

L  about  680  jLd.)  to  have  invented  the  drama,  this 
our  is  more  usually  given  to  the  emperor  Heun-Teung 
(720  AJ).),  who  is  likewise  remembered  as  a  radical  musical 
reformer.  Pantomimes  henceforth  fell  into  disrepute ;  and 
the  history  of  .the  Chinese  drama  from  this  date  is  divided, 
with  an  accuracy  we  cannot  profess  to  control,  into  four 
distinct  periods,  of  each  of  which  the  plays  composed  in  it 
are  stated  to  bear  the  manifest  impress.     These  are 

1  That  of  the  dramaa  composed  undtr  tha  Tang  dynattij, 
from  720  to  907  A.D.  These  pieces,  called  Tchhoaen-Khi, 
were  limited  to  the  representation  of  extraordinary  events, 
and  were  therefore,  in  design  at  least,  a  species  of  heroic 
drama.  The  ensuing  times  of  civil  war  interrupted  the 
"  pleasures  of  peace  and  prosperity  "  (a  Chinese  phrase  for 
dramatic  performances) — which,  however,  revived 

IL  Undtr  lis  Sung  Dynasty,  from  960  to  1119.— 
The  plays  of  this  period  are  called  Hi-Kkio,  and  presented 
what  became  a  standing  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  drama, 
via,  that  in  them  figures  a  principal  personage  trio  tingi 
\  ILT.  The  best  known  age  of  the  Chinese  drama  was 


1UD  to  1887. 

The  plays  of  this  period  are  called  Ytien-P en  and  Tto-Ei , 
the  latter  aeem  to  have  resembled  tie  Hi-Khio,  and  to  have 
treated  very  various  subjects.  The  Yuen-Pen  are  the  plays 
from  which  oar  literary  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  drama  is 
mainly  derived;  the  short  pieces  called  Yen-Sia  were  in 
the  same  style,  bnt  briefer.  The  list  of  dramatic  authors 
under  the  Yuen  dynasty  is  tolerably  extensive,  comprising 
85,  among  whom  four  are  designated  as  courtesans ;  the 
number  of  plays  composed  by  these  and  by  anonymous 
authors  is  reckoned  at  not  leas  than  5S4.  In  1736  tha 
Jesuit  missionary  Premaro  first  revealed  to  Europe  the 
existence  of  the  tragedy  Tekao-GhiGu-Rd  {The  Little 
Orphan  of  the  Emits  of  Tchao),  which  was  founded 
upon  an  earlier  piece  treating  of  the  fortunes  of  an  heir  to 
the  imperial  throne,  who  was  preserved  in  a  mysterious  box 
like  another  Cypeelns  or  Moses.  Voltaire  seized  the  theme 
of  the  earlier  play  for  a  rhetorical  tragedy,  in  which  he 
coolly  professes  it  whs  his  intention  "  to  point  the  manners 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartars."  The  later  play,  which  is 
something  less  elevated  in  the  rank  of  its  characters,  and 
very  decidedly  less  refined  in  treatment,  was  afterwards  re- 
translated by  Stanislas  Julian ;  and  to  the  labours  of  this 
scholar,  of  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  and  of  Basin  tha  elder,  we  owe  a 
series  of  translated  Chinese  dramas,  among  which  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  whatever  in  designating  the  master-piece. 
The  justly  famous  Fi-Pa-Ki  {The  Story  of  thr.  Lute)  belongs 
to  a  period  rather  later  than  that  of  the  Yuen  plays,  having 
been  composed  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century  by 
Kao-Tong-Kia,  and  reproduced  in  1404,  under  the  Ming 
dynasty,  with  the  alterations  of  Hso-Taen,  a  commentator 
of  learning  and  taste,  Fi-Fa-Si,  which  as  a  domestic 
drama  of  sentiment  poesessM  very  high  merit,  bag  enjoyed 
quite  exceptional  popularity  in  China ;  it  waa  repeatedly 
republished  with  laudatory  prefaces,  and  so  lata  as  the 
18th  century  was  regarded  ae  a  monument  of  morality,  and 
as  the  master-piece  of  the  Chinese  theatre.  It  would  Seem 
to  have  remained  without  any  worthy  competitors,  for 
although  it  had  been  originally  designed  to  produce  a 
reaction  against  the  immorality  of  the  drama  then  in 
fashion,  especially  of  Wang-Chi-Fon's  celebrated  Si-Siaxy- 
Ki  {Tha  Story  of  tha  Water*  Pavilion),  yet 

IV.  The  period  of  the  Chinese  drama  under  tha  Ming 
dynotty,  from  1368  to  1644,  exhibited  no  improvement 
"What  "(says  the  preface  to  the  1704  edition  of  Pi-Pa- 
Ki)  "do  you  find  there  1  Farcical  dialogue,  a  mass  of 
scenes  in  which  one  fancies  one  hears  the  hubbub  of  the 
streets  or  the  ignoble  language  of  the  highways,  the  ex- 
travagances of  demons  and  spirits,  in  addition  to  love- 
intrigues  repugnant  to  delicacy  of  manners."  Nor  would 
it  appear  that  the  Chinese  theatre  has  ever  recovered  from 

In  theory,  no  drama  could  be  more,  consistently  elevated 
in  purpose  and  in  tone  than  the  Chinese.     Every  play,  we 

aim  is  imposed  upon  Chinese  dramatists  by  an  article  of 
the  penal  code  of  the  empire ;  and  those  who  write  immoral 
plays  are  to  expect  after  death  a  purgatory  which  will  last 
so  long  as  these  plays  continue  to  be  performed.  In 
practice,  however,  the  Chinese  drama  falls  far  short  of  its 
ideal ;  indeed,  according  to  the  native  critic  already  cited, 
among  ten  thousand  playwrights  not  one  is  to  be  found 
intent  upon  perfecting  the  education  of  mankind  by  means 
of  precepts  and  examples. 

The  Chinese  are,  like  the  Hindus,  unacquainted  with  the 
distinction  between  tragedy  and  comedy;  they  classify 
their  plays  according  to  subjects  in  twelve  categorise.  Is 
may  be  doubted  whether  what  seems  the  highest  of  these 
is  actually  such;  for  the  religious  element  In  the  Chinese 
drama   is  often  aheer   bnffwonerv.      Moreover,   Chine?*. 
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religions  life  as  redacted  in  tha  drama  Mama  mm  in  which 
creed  elbowa  freed,  and  superstitious  are  welcome  whatever 
their  origin.  Of  all  religion*  tradition*  and  doctrine*, 
however,  those  of  Buddhism  (which  had  reached  China 
long  before  the  known  beginnings  of  ita  drama)  are  the 
moat  perceptible;  thus,  the  theme  cf  absolute  self  escrince 
ia  treated  in  one  play,'  that  of  entire  absorption  in  tha 
religions  life  in  another.1  The  historical  drama  U  not  un- 
known to  the  Chinese ;  and  although  a  law  prohibit*  the 
bringing  on  the  stage  of  "  emperors,  empresses,  and  tha 
famous  princes,  ministers,  and  generals  of  former  ages,"  no 
such  restriction  ia  observed  in  practice.  In  Han-Kong-Tum 
(Tka  Sorrow  of  San),  for  instance,  which  treat*  a  national 
historic  legend  strangely  recalling  ia  part*  the  story  of 
Esther  and  the  myth  of  the  daughter  of  Ereohtheus,  the 
Emperor  Ynen-Ti  (the  representative,  to  be  sore,  of  a  fallen 
dynasty)  plays  s  part,  and  a  sufficiently  sorry  one.  By  far 
the  greater  number,  however,  of  the  Chinese  plays  accessible 
in  translations  belong  to  the  domestic  species,  and  to  that 
snb-apeoies  which  may  be  called  the  criminal  drama. 
Their  favourite  virtue  is  piety,  of  a  formal1  or  a  practical* 
kind,  to  parents  or  parents-in-law ;  their  favourite  interest  lies 
in  the  discovery  of  long-hidden  guilt,  and  in  the  vindication  of 
persecuted  innocence.1  In  the  choice  and  elaboration  of 
aoeh  subjects  they  leave  little  to  be  desired  by  the  most 
ardent  devotees  of  the  literature  of  agony.  Beside*  this 
description  of  plays,  we  have  at  least  one  lore-comedy  pore 
and  simple — a  piece  of  a  nature  not  "  tolerably  mild,"  but 
ineffably  harmless.' 

Free  in  its  choice  of  themes,  the  Chinese  drama  is  like- 
wise remarkably  unrestricted  in  ita  range  of  characters. 
Chinese  society,  it  is  well  known,  ia  not  based,  like  Indian, 
upon  the  principle  of  caste ;  rank  ia  in  China  determined 
by  office,  and  this  again  depends  on  the  results  of 
examination.  These  familiar  facts  are  constantly  brought 
horns  to  the  reader  of  Chinese  plays.  The  Tchtxmg-Yusn, 
or  senior  da— man  on  the  lift  of  licentiate*,  is  the  flower 
of  Chinese  society,  and  the  hero  of  many  a  dram*  ;T  and  it 
is  a  proud  boast  that  for  yean  "  one's  ancestors  have  held 
high  post*,  vbich  they  owed  to  their  literary  successes."  ' 
On  the  other  nsqd,  a  psison  who  has  failed  in  his  military 
examination,  becomes,  as  if  by  a  natural  transition,  a  man- 
eating  monster.'  But  of  mere  class  the  Chinese  dram*  is 
no  respecter,  painting  with  noteworthy  freedom  the  virtues 
and  the  vices  of  nearly  every  phase  of  society.  The  same 
liberty  is  taken  with  regard  to  the  female  sex ;  it  is  clear 
that  in  earlier  times  there  were  few  vexatious  restrictions 
in  Chinese  life  npon  the  social  intercourse'  between  man 
and  women.  The  variety  of  female  characters  in  the 
Chinese  drama  ia  great,  ranging  from  the  heroine  who 
sacrifice*  herself  for  the  sake  of  an  empire111  to  the  well 
brooglit-up  young  lady  who  avers  that  "  woman  came  into 
the  world  to  be  obedient,  to  unravel  skeins  of  silk,  and  to 
work  with  her  needle"  u — from  the  chambermaid  who  con- 
trives the  most  gently  sentimental  of  fwvferrotu,11  te  the 
reckless  courtesan  who,  like  another  Millwood,  upbraids  the 
partner  of  her  guilt  on  his  sueing  for  mercy,  and  bide  him 
die  with  her  in  hopes  of  a  re-union  after  death.1*  In 
marriage  the  first  or  legitimate  wife  is  distinguished  from 
the  second,  who  is  at  times  a   d-dtvanl  courtesan,  and 
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i  of  the  former  verv  between 
f  kindness* 
The  conduct  of  the  plays  exhibits  much  ingenuity,  and 
_ ;   j  from  restriction*  of  time  and  place;  in  bet, 


»  of  the  plot 

1  spans  wide  intervals  of  local  distance.  The  plays 
divided  into  acts  and  scenes — the  former  being  usually 
four  in  number,  at  times  with  an  induction  or  narrative 
prologue  spoken  by  some  of  the  characters  (Sie-Tun). 
Favourite  plays  were,  however,  allowed  to  extend  to  great 
length ;  the  Pi-Po-Xi  is  divided  into  34  sections,  snd  in 
another  recension  apparently  comprised  42.  "I  do  not 
wish,"  say*  the  manager  in  the  prologue,  "  that  thia  per- 
formance should  last  too  long ;  finish  it  to-day,  but  cut 
ont  nothing," — whence  it  appear*  that  the  performance  of 
some  plays  occupied  more  than  *  single  day.  The  rule  wa* 
always  observed  that  a  separate  act  should  be  given  up  to 
the  dinoiuBuxt ;  while,  according  to  a  theory  of  which  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  trace  the  or 
construction  was  sought  in  the  di 

subject  to  no  restrictions  as  to  what  might,  or  might  not, 
be  represented  on  tha  stage,  the  conduct  of  the  plots  allowed 
of  the  introduction  of  almost  every  variety  of  incidents. 
Death  take*  place,  in  sight  of  the  audience,  by  starvation,1* 
by  drowning,"  by  poison,1*  by  execution ;»  flogging  and 
torture  are  inflicted  on  the  stage  ■*"  wonders  are  wrought ;" 
and  magic  is  brought  into  play  ;n  the  ghost  of  an  innocently- 
executed  daughter  calls  upon  her  father  to  revenge  her  foal 
murder,  and  assists  in  person  at  the  subsequent  judicial 
enquiry.**  Certain  peculiarities  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness ere  due  to  the  usage*  of  society  rather  *han  to 
dramaturgifl  laws.  Marriages  are  generally  managed — at 
least  in  the  higher  spheres  of  society — by  ladies  profession- 
ally employed  as  matrimonial  agents.**  The  happy  resolu- 
tion of  the  netful  of  the  action  is  usually  brought  about  by 
the  direct  interposition  of  superior  official  authority** — a 
tribute  to  the  paternal  system  of  government,  which  is  tha 
characteristic  Chinese  variety  of  the  dent  ta  macMna. 
This  naturally  tends  to  the  favourite  close  of  a  glorification 
of  the  emperor,"  resembling  that  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the~end 
of  Tartufe,  or  in  spirit,  at  all  events,  those  of  the  Virgin 
Queen  in  more  than  one  Elizabethan  play.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  charactsrsaave  the  necessity  for  a  hill  of  the 
play  by  persistently  (announcing  and  re-announcing  their 
names  and  genealogies,  and  the  necessity  for  *  book  by 
frequently  recapitulating  the  previous  course  of  the  plot. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  drams  remain*  to  be 
noticed.  Tha  chief  character  of  a  play  represent*  the 
author  aa  well  .as  the  personage ;  he  or  she  is  hero  or 
heroine  and  chorus  in  one.  This  is  brought  about  by  the 
hero's  (or  heroine's)  tinging  the  poetical  passages,  or  those 
containing  maxims  of  wisdom  and  morality,  or  reminiscences 
and  example*  drawn  from  legend  or  history.  Arising  out 
of  the  dialogue,  these  passages  at  the  same  time  diversify 
it,  and  give  to  it  such  elevation  and  brilliancy  as  it  can  boast. 
The  singing  character  must  be  the  principal  personage  in 
the  action,  out  may  be  taken  from  any  class  of  society.  If 
this  personage  die*  in  the  course  of  the  play,  another  sings 
in'  bis  place.  From  the  mention  of  this  distinctive  feature 
of  the  Chinese  dram*  it  will  be  obvious  how  unfair  it  would 
be  to  judge  of  any  of  if*  production*  without  a  due  appro- 
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nation  of  the  tt  pungM,  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
altogether  rsatrtcted  to  the  tinging  of  the  principal 
personage,  for  Other  character*  frequently  "recite  vwtee." 
In  thaw  lyrical  or  didactic  psaengoa  am  to  bo  oonght  thoM 
flowers  of  diction  which,  a*  j  alien  he*  shewn,  consist  partly 
in  the  nae  of  ft  metaphorical  phraseology  of  infinite  nicety 

pounded  with  the  word  signifying  JH  and  expressing 
severally  the  idea*  of  rarity,  distinction,  Beauty,  So.,  or 
as  othen  derived  from  the  name*  of  colon™,  birds,  beasts, 

J  redoes  metal*,  elemente,  constellations,  *c,  or  alluding  to 
iTomite  legenda  or  anecdote*.  Theae  featnna  conatitnta 
the  literary  element  par  nceUaut  of  Chinese  dramatic 
eompoeition.  At  the  aame  time,  though  it  in  impossible  for 
the  untrained  reader  to  be  alive  to  the  chant 
unfamiliar  a  phraseology,  it  may  be  qneationed 

u  ita  diction  the  Chines*  drama  can  claim  to  be 
aa  realty  poetic  It  may  abound  in  poetic 
.,'  it  is  not,  like  the  Indian,  bathed  in  poetry. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  merita  of  this  a —  ':"  '■■---'- 
are  by  no  means  restricted  to  ingenni  , 
■tnd  variety  of  character— merits,  in  themselves  important, 
which  no  candid  criticism  will  deny  to  it.  Ita  masterpiece 
is  not  only  truly  pathetic  in  the  conception  and  the  main 
situation*  of  its  action,  but  includee  scene*  of  singular 
grace  and  delicacy  of  treatment — anch  as  that  where  the 
re-married  husband  of  the  deserted  heroine  in  vain  essays 
in  the  presence  of  hla  aecond  wife  to  sing  to  his  new  lute, 
now  that  he  haa  east  aside  the  old.1  In  the  last  act  of  a 
tragedy  appealing  at  once  to  patriotism  and  to  pity,  there 
'  '  "store  of  the  emperor, 
it  of  the  death  of  his 
beloved,  sitting  in  solitude  broken  only  by  tho  ominous 
shriek  of  the  wild  fowl*  Nor  is  the  Chinese  drama 
devoid  of  humour.  The  lively  abigafl  who  has  to  persuade 
her  mistress  into  confessing  herself  in  love  by  arguing 
(almost  like  Beatrice)  that  "  humanity  bids  us  love  man; "> 
the  corrupt  judge  (a  standing  type  of  the  Chinese  plays) 
who  falls  on  hit  knees  before  the  prosecuting  parties  to  a 
(nit  aa  before  "  the  father  and  mother  who  give  him 
sustenance,"*  may  serve  as  examples ;  and  in  Pi-Fa-Si 
there  is  a  scene  of  admirable  burlesque  on  the  still  more 
eharacteriatio  theme  of  the  humours  of  a  competitive 
examination.*  If  such  illustrations  could  cot  easily  be 
multiplied,  they  are  at  least  worth  citing  In  order  to 
deprecate  a  perfunctory  criticism  on  the  qualities  of  a 
dramatlo  literature  as  to  which  our  materials  for  judgment 
are  still  scanty. 

While  in  the  north  of  China  houses  are  temporarily  set 
apart  for  dramatic  performances,  in  the  south  these  am 
usually  confined  to  theatres  erected  in  the  streets  (Hi-ThaV). 
Thus  scenic  decorations  of  any  importance  must  always 
bavo  been  out  of  question  in  the  Chinese  theatre.  The 
n  the  other  hand,  are  described  as  magnificent; 
oentury, 
it  of  the 


plays.  The  actor's  profession 
China,  the  managers  being  in  tne  run 
of  slavee  and  bringing  them  op  as 
Women  may  not  appear  on  the  sta| 
Khien-Long  admitted  an  actress  arc 
female  parts  are  therefore  played  by 
eunuchs. 


lit  of  buying  children 
slaves  of  their  own. 
e,  since  the  emperor 
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,  loved  by  the  lower 
orders,  but  dignified  by  uo  literature  deserving  the  name. 
Apart  from  its  native  elements  of  music,  dance,  and  song, 
and  legendary  or  historical  narrative  and  pantomime,  it  is 
clearly  to  be  regarded  as  a  Chinese  importation ;  nor  has 
it  incite  more  advanced  forms  apparently  even  attempted 
to  emancipate  itself  from  the  reproduction  of  the  conven- 
tional Chmeae  types.  A*  early  a*  the  close  of  the  6th 
century  Hada  Kawatsu,  a  man  of  Chinese  extraction, 
but  bom  in  Japan,  is  said  to  have  been  ordered  to  arrange 
entertainments  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  to  have 
written  at  many  at  thirty-three  play*.  Tne  Japanese, 
however,  ascribe  the  origin  of  their  drama  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  dsneo  called  Sembdto  as  a  charm  against  a 
Tolcanie  depression  of  the  earth  which  occurred  in  80$ ; 
and  this  dance  appears  still  to  be  used  as  a  prelude  to 
theatrical  exhibitions.  In  HOB  lived  a  woman  called  lea 
no  Zenji,  who  it  looked  upon  as  "  the  mother  of  the 
Japanese  drama,"  But  her  performances  seem  to  have 
been  confined  to  dancing  or  posturing  in  male  attire  (ofcJv- 
mat) ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  drama  proper  is  univer- 
sally attributed  to  Sarawak*  EamraburS,  who  in  162* 
opened  the  first  theatre  (*Ms)  at  Yeddo.  Not  long  after- 
wards (1651)  the  play-houses  were  removed  to  their 
present  site  in  the  capital ;  and  both  here  and  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  especially  of  the  north,  the  drama  has  since 
continued  to  nourish.  Persons  of  rank  are  never  seen  at 
these  theatre*;  bnt  actors  are'dceasionslly  engaged  to  play 
hi  private  at  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  who  appear  for- 
merly themselves  to  have  taken  part  in  performanos*  of  • 
species  of  opera  affected  by  them,  always  treating  patriotic 
legend*  and  called  *d.     The  Mikado   only  ha*  a  court 

The  subjwta  of  the  popular  plays  are  to  a  bugs  ext™t- 
historical,  though  the  names  of  the  character*  are  ch" 

An  example   is  to  be  found  in   the  jtttiri,  or  i 

romance,  in  which  the  universally  popular  tale  of 
Ckiuthingura  {The  Loyal  Ltaguc)  has  been  amplified  and 
adapted  for  theatrical  repros  nutation.  Thia  famous  narra- 
tive of  the  feudal  fidelity  of  the  forty-seven  rtmiiu,  who 
about  the  year  169S  revenged  their  chiefs  judicial  suicide 
upon  the  arrogant  official  to  whom  it  was  doe,  it  stirring 
rather  than  touching  in  ita  incidents,  and  contain*  much 
bloodshed,  together  with  a  teahouse  scene  which  suffices 
as  a  specimen  of  the  Japanese  comedy  of  manners.  One 
of  the  book*  of  this  dramatic  romance  consists  of  a  metrical 
description,  mainly  in  dialogue,  of  a  journey  which  (after 
the  fashion  of  Indian  plays)  has  to  be  performed  on  the 
stage.  Other  popular  plays  ere  mentioned  dealing  with 
similar  themes,  besides  which  there  are  domestic  drama*  of 
a  very  realistic  kind,  and  often  highly  improper,  though  all 
intrigues  against  married  women  are  excluded.  Fury — 
and  demon — operas  and  ballets,  and  farces  and  inUrmeao* 
form  an  easy  transition  to  the  interludes  of  tumblers  and 
jugglers.  As  a  specimen  of  nearly  every  class  is  required 
to  make  up  a  Japanese  theatrical  entertainment— which 
lasts  from  sunrise  to  sunset— and  as  the  lower  houses 
appropriate  and  mutilate  the  plays  of  the  higher,  it  is  dear 
that  the  condition  of  the  Japanese  theatre  cannot  be 
regarded  aa  promising.  In  respect,  however,  of  its  movable 
scenery  and  properties,  it  is  stated  to  be  in  advance  of  it* 
Chinese  prototype.  The  performers  are,  except  in  the 
ballet,  males  only.  Though  the  leading  actors  enjoy  great 
popularity  and  very  respectable  salaries,  the  (dajsi  is  held 
in  contempt,  and  the  companies  were  formerly  recruited 
from  the  lowest  sources.  The  disabilities  under  which  they 
lay  have,  however,  been  removed ;  nor  is  it  impossible  that 
the  reign  of  progress  in  Japan  may  revolutionise  an  agency 
of  civilisation  which  it  seems  for  the  preeont  to  have 
regarded  at  beneath  its  notice. 


n  any  of  til*  other  civilised 


No  trees*  of  a  drama 
people*  of  Asia— for  that  in  Sinn  may  probably  b«  retarded 
M  a  branch  of  the  Indian.  Among  the  "Hebrew*  and  other 
Semitic  peoples,  ai  well  u  in  at  leant  on*  originally  Aryan 
people  of  Aaia  which  has  cultivated  latten  with  assiduity 
and  aaaneaa-  the  Persians-  the  dramatic  art  ii  either 
wanting,  or  only  appear*  a*  an  oecaeional  and  emtio  growth. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  dramatis  ebwuat 
apparent  in  two  of  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture— the 
Book  of  Ruth  and  the  Book  of  Job.  Of  the  dramatic 
element  in  the  religion*  rite*  of  the  Egyptian*  *  word  will 
be  eaid  immediately ;  meanwhile  it  may  be  convenient  at 
once  to  ante  that  traces  of  dramatic  antertaiament*  hare 
been  found  in  various  parte  of  the  New  World,  which  it 
cannot  be  part  of  the  present  sketch  to  pursue.  Among 
those  are  the  performances,  accompanied  by  dwrnh*  sbm 
intermixed  with  recitation  and  singing,  of  the  South-Sea 
Islanders,  Ant  described  by  Captain  Cook,  and  lately 


introduced   I 


i    notice    of   student*    of   oomparatiTe 


i»  Peruviana,  the  unique  relic,  Ap*  OUanlaj/, 
eaid  to  have  been  written  down  in  the  Quichu*  tonga*  from 
native  dictation  by  Spanish  priests  shortly  after  the  conquest 
of  Fern,  haa  been  partly  translated  by  Mr  Clement* 
Markham,  and  recently  twice  rendered  into  German  verse. 
It  appears  to  bean  historic  play  of  the  heroic  type,  combin- 
ing stirring  incident*  with  *  pathos  finding  expression  in 
at  least  one  lyric  of  some  sweetness — the  lament  for  the 
lost  Oliver.  With  it  may  be  contrasted  the  ferocious  Astek 
dnmatic  ballet,  EabUal-Achi  (translated  by  the  Abbe 
do  BonrboBTg),  of  which  the  text  Hems  rather  a  enooeanon 
of  warlike  h«»«"g"««  than  an  attempt  at  drematio  treat- 


The  civilisation  and  religions  ideas  of  the  EoTrTUm  eo 
vitally  influenced  the  people  of  whose  drama  wa  an  about 
to  spook  that  a  reference  to  them  cannot  be  altogether 
omitted  The  influence  of  Egyptian  upon  Greek  civilisa- 
tion haa  probably  been  aver-eetimated  by  Herodotus  ;  but 
whils  it  will  never  be  clearly  known  how  much  the  Greeks 
owed  to  the  Egyptians  in  diver*  branches  of  knowledge,  it 
is  certain  that  the  former  confessed  themselves  the  scholar* 
of  Egypt  in  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  its  natural  theology. 
Tbt  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  there  found  it* 
most  solemn  expression  in  mysterious  recitations  connected 
with  the  rites  of  sepulture,  and  treating  of  the  migration 
of  the  soul,  from  its  earthly  to  it*  eternal  abode.  These 
ffllfmnitfffi  whoa*  transition  into  the  Hellenic  mysteries 
haa  usually  been  attributed  to  the  sgency  of  the  Tlirocian 
worship  of  Dionysus,  undoubtedly  contained  a  dramatic 
element,  upon,  the  extent  of  which  it  is,  however,  useless  to 
speculate.  The  ideas  to  which  they  sought  to  gin 
utterance  centred  in  that  of  Osiris,  the  vivifying  power  or 
universal  soul  of  nature,  whom  Herodotus  simply  identifies 
with  the  Dionysus  of  the  Greeks.  The  same  deity  waa 
likewise  honoured  by  procession*  among  the  rural  Egyptian 
population,  which,  according  to  "' 
nearly  all  respects  except  the  absel 
the  Greek  phallio  processions  in  h 

That  tha  Egyptian*  looked  upon  music  a*  an  important 
science  seems  fully  established ;  it  tw  diligently  studied 
by  their  priests,  though  not,  as  among  the  Greek*,  forming 
a  part  of  general  education,  and  in  the  sacred  rites  of  their 
gods  they  a*  a  rule  permitted  the  nee  of  flute  and  harp,  as 
w*U  a*  of  vocal  mrssta.  Dancing  wa*  aa  an  art  confined  to 
professional  persons ;  .  but  though  the  higher  order* 
abstained  from  its  practice,  the  lower  indulged  in  it  on 
festive  occasions,  when  a  tendency  to  pantomime  naturally 
asserted  itself,  and  licence  and  wanton  buffoonery  prevailed, 
M  in  tbe  early  rustic  festival*  of  the  Greek  and  Italian 
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peoples.  Of  a  dance  of  armed  men,  on  tha  other  baud, 
there  seems  no  satisfactory  trace  in  the  representations  of 
the  Egyptian  monuments. 

But  whatever  dements  the  Gxnz  drama  may,  in  the 
eoaice*  from  which  it  sprang,  have  owed  to  Egyptian,  or 
Phrygian,  or  other  Asiatic  influences,  ita  development  ras 
independent  and  self-sustained.  Not  only  in  ita  begin- 
nings, but  so  long  as  the  stage  existed  in  Greece,  the  drama 
was  la  intimate  connection  with  the  national  religion. 
This  is  the  most  signal  feature  of  ins  history,  and  one  which 
cannot  in  the  Mm*  degree  and  to  the  same  extent  he 
ascribed  to  the  drama  of  any  other  people,  ancient  or 
modem.  Not  only  did  both  the  gnat  branches  of  the 
Greek  drama  alike  originate  in  th*  usage*  of  religions 
worship,  but  (hey  never  loet  their  formal  union  with  it, 
though  one  of  them  (comedy)  in  ita  later  growth  abandoned 
all  direct  ref ereuee  to  ita  origin.  Hellenic  polytheism  im 
at  one*  *o  active  and  eo  fluid  or'  flWble  in  it*  anthropo- 
morphic formations,  that  nn  other  religious  system  has  el  " 
so  Tietoriondy  aasimilated  to  ii 


a  elements,  or 
*  own.    Thus. 


vivaciously  and  variously  developed  it*  o 
the  worship  of  Dionysus,  introduced  into  Greece  by  the 
Phosnictsn*  as  that  of  the  tauriform  son-god  whom  his 
worshippers  adored. with  loud  cries  (whence  BaaAiu  or 
laednu),  and  the  god  of  generation  (whence  his  fiiallis 
emblem)  and  production,  waa  brought  into  connection  with 
the  Dorian  religion  of  the  sun-god  Apollo.  Apollo  end 
his  sister,  again,  corresponded  to  the  Pelaegian  and  Artuean 
divinities  of  sun  and  moon,xrhom  the  Phoenician  Dionysus 
and  Dametar  superseded,  or  with  whoso  worship  their*  wot 
blended.  Dionysus,  who**  rite*  were  specifically  conducted 
with  reference  to  hi*  attribute  as  the  wine-god,  was  attended 
by  deified  representations  of  his  original  worshippers,  who 
won  the  akin  of  the  goat  sacrificed  to  him.  These  wen 
the  satyr*.  Out  of  the  connected  worships  of  Dionysus, 
Bacchus  Apollo,  and  Demeter  sprang  the  beginnings  ot  lb* 
Greek  drama. 

41  Both  tragedy  and  comedy,"  aays  Aristotle,  "originated 
In  a  rode  end  unpremeditated  manner, — the  first  from  the 
loaders  of  the  dithyramb,  and  the  second  from  those  who 


time*  between  the  two  branchea  of  the  dramatic  art,  oven 
where  they  might  seem  to  come  into  actual  contact  with 
one  another,  necessitate  a  separate  statement  as  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  either. 

Thn  custom  of  offering  thanks  to  the  gods  by  hymns  uxl 
danoM  in  the  place*  of  public  resort  waa  first  practised  by 
the  Greeks  iu  the  Dorian  states,  whose  whole  system  of  lit* 
wa*  organised  oo  a  military  basis.  Hence  the  dance*  of 
the  Dorians  originally  taught  or  imitated  the  movements  of 
soldiers,  and  their  hymns  were  warlike  ehshta.  Such 
were  the  beginnings  of  the  clonu,  and  of  ita  songs  (colled 
twain,  from  on  epithet  of  Apollo),  accompanied  first  by  the 
phormini  and  then  by  the  flute.  A  step  in  advance  was 
taken  when  the  poet  with  hi*  trained  singers  and  dancers, 
like  the  Indian  nltra-Mdra,  performed  these  religions 
function*  a*  the  representative  of  the  population.  From 
the  Doric  paa*  at  a  vary  early  period  several  styles  of 
choral  dancing  formed  themsdvee,  to  which  tbe  three  stylus 
of  dsnos  in  scenic  productions — the  tragic,  the  comic,  and 
the  aatyrio— are  stated  afterwards  to  have  corresponded. 
Bat  none  of  these  could  have  led  to  s  literary  growth. 
This  waa  due  to  the  introduction  among  the  Dorian*  of  the 
dbhyranb, — originally  a  song  of  revellers;  probably  led  by 
a  flute-player  and  accompanied  by  the  music  of  other 
Eastern  instruments,  iu  which  it  was  oustomary  in  Crete  W 
celebrate  the  birth  of  Bacchus  (the  drably-born)  and 
possibly  also  hj*  later  adventures.     The  leader  of  the  baud 
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(eoryphaut)  may  he  supposed  to  We  at  tinea  assumed  the 
character  of  the  wine-god,  whose  worshipper*  bore  aloft  the 
Tine-clad  Ihyrtu*.  The  dithyramb  was  reduced  to  a  definite 
form  by  the  Lesbian  Ariun  (fl.  610),  who  composed  regolsr 
poems,  turned  the  moving  band  of  worshippers  into  a  stand- 
ing or  cyclic  chorus,  invented  a  style  of  music  adapted  to 
the  character  of  the  chorus — the  tragic  or  goat  style — and 
called  these  wage  goat-song*,  or  tragedim.  Anon  thus 
became  the  inventor  of  lyrical  tragedy — a  transition  stage 
between  the  dithyramb  and  toe  regular  drama.  Hi* 
invention,  or  the  chorus  with  which  it  dealt,  was  eilablMtd 
according  to  fixed  rule*  by  hi*  contemporary  Btestchorus. 
About  the  same  time  that  Arion  introduced  these  improve- 
ment* into  the  Dorian  city  of  Corinth,  the  {likewise  Dorian) 
Families  at  Sicyon  honoured  the  hero-king  Adnata*  by 
tragic  choruses.  Honoe  the  invention  of  tragedy  was 
ascribed  by  tie  Bicyonians  to  their  poet  Bpigan.se;  but  this 
step,  significant  for  the  futore  history  of  the  Greek  drama, 


of  employing  the  Bacchio  chorus  fo; 

other  than  Bacchic  themes,  was  soon  annulled  by  the  tyrant 


The  element  which  transformed  lyrical  tragedy  into  the 
tragic  drama  wa*  added  by  the  Ionian*.  The  custom  of 
the  recitation  of  poetry  by  wandering  minstrel*  called 
rlaptoda  (from  ^d/SSot,  staff,  or  from  fidnm,  to  piece 
together)  first  sprang  up  in  the  Ionia  beyond  the  sea;  to 
aueh  minstrels  was  due  the  epread  of  the  Homeric  poems 
and  of  subsequent  epic  cycles.  These  recitations,  with  or 
without  musical  accompaniment,  soon  included  gnomic  or 
didactic,  aa  well  a*  epic,  verse ;  if  Homer  was  a  rhapsode, 
so  was  the  sententious  or  "  moral  *  Hneiod.  The  popular 
effect  of  these  recitation*  was  enormously  increased  by  the 
metrical  innovations  of  Archilochu*  (from  70S),  who  in- 
vented the  trochee  and  the  iambut,  the  latter  the 
arrowy  metre  which  is  the  native  form  of  satirical  invec- 
tive—the specie*  of  composition  in  which  Arebilochus 
eioelled-  though  it  was  soon  used  for  other  purposes  alto. 
The  recitation  of  these  iambics  may  already  havo  nearly 
approached  to  theatrical  declamation.  The  rhapsodes  were 
welcome  guests  at  popular  festival*,  where  they  exercised 
their  art  in  mutual  emulation,  or  ultimately  recited  parts, 
perhaps  the  whole,  of  longer  poem*.  The  recitation  of  a 
long  erne  may  thus  have  resembled  theatrical  dialogue ; 
that  of  alternating  iambic  poems,  the  form  being  frequently 
an  address  in  the  second  person,  even  more  so.  The 
rhapsode  was  in  some  eenae  an  .actor ;  and  when  these 
recitation*  reached  Attica,  they  thus  brought  with  them 
the  germs  of  theatrical  dialogue. 

The  rhapsodes  wore  actually  introduced  into  Attica  at  a 
very  early  period ;  the  Iliad,  we  know,  was  chanted  at  the 
Branronia,  a  rural  festival  of  Bacchus,  whose  worship  had 
early  entered  Attica,  and  wa*  cherished  among  it*  rustic 
population.  Meanwhile  the  cyclic  chorus  of  tile  Doriana 
bad  found  its  way  into  Attica  and  Athena,  ever  rdrtce  the 
Athenian*  had  recognised  the  authority  of  the  great  centre 
of  the  Apolline  religion  at  Delphi  It  therefore  only 
remained  for  the  rhapsodic  and  the  cyclic— in  other  word*, 
for  the  epic  and  the  choral — elements  to  coalesce ;  and  this 
moat  have  been  brought  about  by  a  union  of  the  two 
accompaniments  of  religious  warship  in  the  festive  rite*  of 
Bacchus,  and  by  the  domestication  of  these  ritee  in  the 
ruling  city.  This  occurred  in  the  time  of  Piaistrsius, 
perhaps  after  hie  restoration  in  SBi.  To  Thaspia  (036), 
said  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the  tyrant  and  a  native 
of  a  Diacrian  deme  (Ioaria),  the  invention  of  tragedy  is 
accordingly  ascribed.  "Whether  his  name  be  that  of 
actual  person  or  not,  his  claim  to  be 
inventor  of  tragedy  is  founded  on 
introduced  an  actor  for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  Dionysian 
chora*,     This  actor,  the  representative  of  the  rhapsodes, 


and  doubtle**,  at  fires,  generally  the  poet  himself,  instead 
of  merely  alternating  hi*  recitations  with  the  tonga  of  the 
chorus,  addressed  hi*  speech  to  its  leader — the  corypkatm — 
with  whom  he  thus  carried  on  a  specie*  of  dialogue.  The 
chom*  stood  round  it*  leader  upon  the  stops  of  the  Bacchio 
altar  (tkyeuU),  the  actor  wa*  placed  upon  a  table.  This 
table  is  the  predecessor  of  the  stage,  for  the  waggon  of 
Thespis  it  a  notion,  probably  due  to  a  confusion  between 
hi*  table  and  the  waggon  of  Susarion.  It  i*  a  significant 
minor  invention  ascribed  to  Thespis,  that  he  disguised  the 
actor's  face  first  by  moan*  of  a  pigment,  afterwards  by  a 
mask  In  the  dialogue  was  treated  a  myth  relating  to 
Bacchus  or  some  other  deity  or  hero.  Whether  or  not 
Thespis  actually  wrote  tragedies  (and  there  teem*  no  reason 
to   doubt   it),  and  although    both  the  cyclic  chorus  and 


in  existence.    Tba  ewentiil  at 

to  it*  simple  framework  were  remarkably  few.     Jiachylu* 
added  a  second  actor,  and  by  reducing  the  functions  of  the 


t   fcfrt    preponderance    of  the   dialogue   i 

If  the  origin  of  Greek  comedy  is  simpler  in  its  nature 
than  that  of  Greek  tragedy,  the  beginning*  of  its  progress 
are  involved  in  more  obscurity.  It  i*  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Susarion,  a  native  of  Hegaria,  whose  inhabi- 
tant* were  famed  for  their  coarse  humour,  which  they 
communicated  to  their  colonise  in  Sicily.  In  this  island, 
to  this  day  the  home  of  spontaneous  mimicry,  comedy  wa* 
said  to  have  arisen.  In  the  rural  ft*""*""  vintage-festivals 
bands  of  jolly  companions  (**¥«*,  properly  a  revel  con- 
tinued after  nipper)  went  about  in  carta  or  afoot,  carrying 
the  phallic  emblem,  .and  indulging  in  the  ribald  licence  of 
wanton  ajfaft  From  the  song  song  in  these  processions  or 
at  the  Bacchic  feast*,  which  combined  the  praise  of  the  god 
with  gross  personal  ridicule,  and  was  called  cottat  in  a 
secondary  soossj  the  Bacchic  reveller  taking  part  in  it  wa* 
called  a  ewaat*  ringer  or  eomack*.  These  phallic  proeee- 
Hon*,  which  were  afterward*  held  at  Aihen*  as  In  all  Greek 
cities,  imparted  their  character  to  Old  Attic  comedy,  whoso 
essence  was  personal  vilification. 

Thus  independent  of  one  another  in  their  origin,  Greek 
tragedy  and  comedy  never  actually  coaleaced.  The  vUyr- 
dratna,  though  in  some  tense  it  partook  of  the  nature  of 
both,  was  in  it*  origin  a*  in  its  history  connected  with 
tragedy  alone.  Fratiuas  of  Phliua,  a  contemporary  of 
jEechyln*  in  hi*  earlier  days,  is  said  to  have  restored  the 
tragic  chorus  to  the  satyrs,  i.e.,  he  first  produced  dramas 
the  same  in  form  and  theme  as  the  tragedies,  but  in  which 
the  clanoee  were  different  and  entirely  carried  on  by  satyrs. 
The  tragic  poeta,  while  never  writing  comedies,  henceforth 
also  composed  satyr-dramas ;  bnt  neither  tragedies  nor  aatyr- 
dramss  were  ever  written  by  the  comic  poeta,  and  it  wa*  in 
conjunction  with  tragedies,  only  that  the  satyr-dramas  were 
performed.  The  theory  of  the  Platonic  Socrates,  that  the 
same  man  ought  to  be  the  best  tragic  and  the  beet  comic 
poet,  was  never  exemplified  in  practice.  The  so-called 
kilarv-tragedy  or  tragi-cosicdy  of  later  writers,  thought  in 
tome  of  it*  features  to  have  been  anticipated  by  Euripides," 
in  form  nowise  differed  from  tragedy ,  it  merely  contained 
a  comic  element  in  its  character*,  and  invariably  had  a 
happy  ending.  Theaeriotu  and  sentimental  element  in  the 
comedy  of  Menander  and  hi*  contemporaries  did  far  more 
to  destroy  tin  essential  difference  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Greek  dramatic  art 

The  history  of  Greek— which  virtually  always  re 
Attic— tragedy  divides  itaelf  into  three  periods. 

>  4Mw*kv  Pnaws, 
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I  F*e  ptHtd  befoH  AuAy\nt  (530-409).— From  this 
we  have  but  *  few  unmet  of  authors  aud  pfays — thou  of 
the  former  being  (besides  Thaepie)  Chotrilus,  Phryuichns, 
and  Pralines,  all  ut  whom  lived  to  contend  with  jEachyins 
for  the  tragic  prise.  To  each  of  them  certain  innovations 
are  ascribed — among  the  rest  the  introduction  of  female 
characters  to  Phrynichus. 

II  The  datiicai  period  of  Attic  traowty— that  of 
vEsfhyiuB,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  their  con- 
temporaries (49 9-4 OS). —To  this  belong  all  the  really  im- 
portant phase*  in  the  pragmas  of  Greek  tragedy,  which 
severally  connect  themselves  with  the  names  of  its  three 
great  masters.  They  may  be  regarded  at  the  representa- 
tives of  different  generations  of  Attic  history  and  life, 
though  of  comae  in  these,  as  in  the  progress  of  their  art 
itself,  there  is  an  unbroken  continuity.  ASschylus 
(S2S-156)  had  not  only  fought  both  at  Marathon  and  at 
Salsmis  against  those  Persian*  whose  rout  he  celebrated 
with  patriotic  pride,1  bat  lis  had  been  trained  in  the 
Eleusmion  mysteries,  and  was  a  passionate  upholder  of  the 
institution  most  intimately  associated,  with  the  primitive 
political  traditions  of  the  put— the  Areopagus.*  He  had 
bean  bom  in  the  generation  after  Solon,  to  whose  maxima 
he  fondly  clung;  he  must  have  belonged  to  that  anti- 
deaiocntical  party  which  favoured  the  Spartan  alliance, 
and  it  was  the  Dorian  development  of  Hellenic  life  and  the 
philosophical  system  based  npon  it  with  which  hie  reliaious 
and  moral  convictions  were  imbued.  Tims 
generation  which  succeeded  him  the  ohivalroiu 
diction  of  his  poetry,  and  the 
his  dramatic  imagination,  fell,  ai 

tike  the  note  of  a  mightier  age.  oopnoeiss  i*iio-*uo;  waa 
the  associate  of  Pericles,  and  an  upholder  of  his  authority 
rather  than*  consistent  pupil  of  hie  political  ideas;  bat  hi* 
manhood  and  perhaps  the  maturity  of  hit  genius  coincided 
with  the  great  days  when  he  could  stand,  liko  his  mighty 
friend  and  the  community  they  both  so  gloriously  repre- 
sented, on  the  sonny  heights  of  achievement.  -  Serenely 
pious,  he  yet  treats  the  myths  of  the  national  religion  in  the 
spirit  of  a  conscious  artist,  contrasting  with  lofty  irony  the 

;gles  of  humanity  with  the  irresistible  inarch  of  its 
Hie  art  (which  he  described  a*  having  passed 

ree  successive  a* *  —--  ;-  ""  — '..->-■■..-  <.. 

i  to  typify  the  watchful ; 
penal  epoch.  Euripides  (480-406), 
of  a  more  complex  kind,  has  beeii  more  variously  and  onfc- 
thetically  judged  than  either  of  his  great  fellow-tragedians. 
Hie  art  haa  bean  called  tMnnst  smfl  tamer  than  their*,  his 
gsnin*  rhetorical  rather  than  poetical,  hia  morality  that  of  a 
sophistical  wit  On  the  other  hand,  he  haa  been  recognised' 
not  only  as  the  moat  tragic  of  the  Attic  tragedians  and  the 
most  pathetic  of  ancient  poets,  but   also  as  the  moat 


even  upon  the 
■oiu  spirit  and 
(approached  sublimity  of 
falls  npon  later  posterity, 


-eprsaentative  of  an  age 
a  season  of  decay.     To 


the  unlver  age  of  the  national  life,  he  is,  both  in  patriotic 
spirit  and  in  his  choice  of  themes,  genninely  Attic ;  and  if 
he  was  "  haunted  on  the  stage  by  the  daunon  of  Socrates," 
he  was,  like  Socrates  himself,  the  representative  of 
which  was  a  seed-time  as"  well 
Euripides  the 

mors  than  to  i    , , 

sua  footsteps  in  Greece  and  at  B 
something  in  the  " 

mocked  him,  and 
nod  when  the  modern  aroma  cam 
upon  its  own  crude  growth,  his  w 
the  most  powerful  influence  in  the 


;  comedy  owed  him 
t   Aristophanes   who 
the  sentiment*  of  Henander; 


I  directly  or  indirectly 
""       t  of  a  living 


The  Incontestable  pre-eminence  of  the  three  great  tragic 
poet*  was  acknowledged  at  Athens  ty  the  usage  allowing 
no  tragedies  but  theirs  to  be  mora  than  once  performed, 
and  by  the  law  of  Lycurgue  (c  330)  which  obliged  the  acton 
to  use,  in  the  cose  of  works  of  the  great  masters,  authentic 
copies  preserved  in  the  public  archives.  It  is  thus  not 
impossible  that  the  value  of  later  Attic  tragedy,  of  which 
the  fertility  continued  considerable,  ha*  been  under-rated. 
In  all  the  names  of  1400  tragedies  and  sat-yr-dralnaa  are 
preserved ;  and  tragic  poets  ore  mentioned  of  whose  play* 
no  names  ore  known.  Among  the  more  celebrated  Attic 
tragedians  contemporary  with  the  great  writers,  Ion  of 
Chios  (d.  before  419)  seems  to  have  followed  earlier  tradi- 
tions of  style  than  Euripides ;  Agatbon,  who  survived  the 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  introduced  certain  innovations  of 
a  transnonnal  kind  into  the  art  of  tragic  com  position. 

IIL  Of  the  tiird  period  of  Greek  tragedy  lie  concluding 
limit  cannot  be  precisely  fixed.  Down  to  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Greet,  Athens  remained  the  chief  horns  of 
tragedy.  Though  tragedies  must  have  begun  to  be  acted 
at  the  Syracnsan  and  Macedonian  .courts,  aince  £achylua, 
Euripides,  and  Agathon  had  sojourned  there, — though  the 
practice  of  producing  plays  at  the  Dionysia  before  the  allies 
of  Athens  must  h*ve  led  to  their  holding  similar  exhibi- 
tions at  home, — yet  before  the  death  of  Alexander  we  meet 
with  no  instance  of  a  tragic  poet  writing  or  *  tragedy 
written  outside  Athens.  An  exception  should  indeed  be 
made  in  favour  of  the  tyrant  Dknysina  of  Syracuse,  who 
(like  Critias  in  his  earlier  days  at  Athens)  was  "  addicted 
to  "  tragic  composition.  Not  oil  the  tragediaus  of  this  period, 
however,   ware   Athenians  born;   though  the  i 


the  grandson  respectively  of  their  great  namesakes,  illustrate 
the  descent  of  the  tragic  art  as  an  hereditary  family  posses- 
sinui  Chnrsmon  (fl.  880)  already  exhibit*  tragedy  on  the 
nod  to  certain  decay,  for  we  learn  that  his  plays  were 
written  for  reading. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  theatres  ore  found 
spread  over  the  whole  Hellenic  world  of  Europe  and  Asia — 
a  result  to  which  the  practice  of  the  conqueror  and  his 
father  of  celebrating  their  victories  by  scenic  performance* 
hod  doubtless  contributed.  Alexandria  having  now 
become  a  literary  centre  with  which  even  Athena  was  in 
some  respects  unable  to  compete,  while  the  latter  still 
remained  the  home  of  comedy,  the  tragic  poets  flocked  to 
the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies ;  and  here,  in  the  reign  of 
Ftc-Istuy  Phflodelphos  (283-247)  flourished  the  seven  tragio 
poets  famed  as  the  "Ploias,"  who  still  wrote  in  the  style  and 
followpdthe  rules  observed  by  the  Attic  masters.  Tragedy 
and  me  dramatic  art  continued  to  be  favoured  by  the  Inter 
Ptolemies ;  and  about  100  b.c  we  meet  with  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  a  Jewish  poet,  Ezechiel,  composing  Greek 
tragedies,  of  one  of  which  (the  Exod iu  from  Egypt)  frag- 
ments have  come  down  to  us.  Tragedy,  with  the  satyr- 
drama  and  comedy,  survived  in  Alexandria  beyond  the  days 
of  Cicero  end  Varro,  nor  was  their  doom  finally  sealed  till 
the  Emperor  Ooracalla,  abolished  theatrical  performances  in 
the  Egyptian  capital  in  SIT  i-D. 

During  the  whole  of  its  productive  age  Greek  tragedy 
seems  to  have  adhered  to  the  lines  laid  down  by  its  great 
Attic  masters ;  nor  were  these  in  most  respects  departed 
from  by  the  Boman  imitators  of  these  poet*  end  of  their 


Tragedy  was  donned  by  Plato  as  on  imitation  of  the 
noblest  life.  Its  proper  themes — the  deeds  and  sufferings 
of  heroes— were  familiar  to  audiences  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  mythology  of  the  national  religion.  To  such  themes 
Greek  tragedy  almost  wholly  confined  itself  ;  and  in  later 
hooka  which  discussed  Umk 
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myths  of  tlio  Iragadiaua.  They  only  vary  exceptionally 
treated  historic  themes,  though  one  great  national  calamity,1 
and  a  yet  greater  national  victory ,'  and  in  later  timea  a  few 
other  historical  subjects,  *  were  brought  upon  the  stage. 
Such  Tailed  historical  allusions  as  critical  ingenuity  has 
■ought  not  only  in  passages  but  in  the  entire  themes  of 
other  Attic  tragedies  '  cannot,  of  course,  even  if  accepted 
as  snob,  stamp  the  plays  in  which  they  occur  as  historic 
dramas.  No  doubt  Attic  tragedy,  though  after  a  different 
and  more  decorous  fashion,  sbsrjd  the  tendency  of  her 
comic  sister  to  introduce  allusions  to  contemporary  events 
and  persons  ;  and  the  indulgence  of  this  .tendency  waa 
facilitated  by  the  revision  (eWuinf)  to  which  the  works  of 
the  great  poets  were  subjected  by  them,  or  by  those  who 
produced  their  works  after  them.*  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
subjects  of  the  tragedies  before  JSschylas  were  derived 
from  the  epos ;  aud  it  was  a  famous  saying  of  this  poet  that 
hia  dramas  were  "  but  dry  scraps  from  the  great  banquetn 
of  Homer" — an  expression  which  may  be  understood  as 
including  the  poems  which  belong  to  the  so-called  Homeric 
cyclee.  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  their  successors  likewise 
resorted  to  the  Trojan,  aud  also  to  the  Heraclean  and  the 
Thsseau  myths,  and  to  Attic  legend  in  general,  as  well  aa 
to  Theban,  to  which  already  Jsaehylua  had  had 
and  to  the  aide  or  subsidiary  myths  < 
several  groups.  These  substantially 
the  themes  of  Greek  tragedy,  the  Trojan  myths  always 
retainiug  so  prominent  a  place  that  Lucian  could  jeet  on 
the  universality  of  their  dominion.  Purely  Invented  sub- 
jects were  occasionally  treated  by  the  later  tragedians;  of 
this  innovation  Agathon  was  the  originator.* 

Thespis  is  said  to  have  Introduced  the  use  of  a  prologue 
and  a  rhait  (speech) — the  former  being  probably  the 
opening  speech  recited  by  this  solitary  actor,  the  latter  the 
dialogue  between  actor  and  chorus.  It  was  a  natural  result 
of  the  introduction  of  the  second  actor  that  a  second  rhetu 
should  likewise  be  added ;  and  this  tripartite  division  would 
be  the  earliest  form  of  the  trilogy, — three  sections  of  the 
seme  myth  forming  the  beginning,  middle,  and  'end  of  • 
single  drama,  marked  off  from  one  another  by  the  choral 
songs.  From  this  jEsehylo*  proceeded  to  the  treatment  of 
these  several  portions  of  a  myth  in  three  separate  plays, 
connected  together  by  their  subject  and  by  being  performed 
in  sequence  on  a  single  occasion.  This  is  the  JStchylea* 
trilogy,  of  which  we  have  only  one  extant  example,  the 
Oratea, — as  to  which  critics  may  differ  whether  diecnylus 
adhered  in  it  to  hia  principle  that  the  strength  should  lie 
in  the  middle— in  other  words,  that  the  interest  should 
centre  in  the  second  play.  In  auy  case,  the  symmetry  of 
the  trilogy  was  destroyed  by  the  practice,  of  performing 
after  it  a  satyr-drama,  probably,  a*  a  mis,  if  not  always, 
connected  In  subject  with  the  trilogy,  which  thus  became  a 
tetralogy,  though  this  term,  unlike  the  other,  seems  to  be  a 
purely  technical   expression  invented    by   the   learned.' 
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Sophocles,  a  mors  conscious  and  probably  a  more  self- 
critical  artist  than  jEeehylus,  may  be  assumed  front  the 
first  to  have  elaborated  hia  tragedies  with  greater  care;  and 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  his  innovation  of  the  third  actor,  which 
materially  added  to  the  fulness  of  the  action,  we  may 
attribute  his  introduction  of  the  custom  of  contending  for 
the  prise  with  single  plays.  It  does  not  follow  that  he 
never  produced  connected  trilogies,  though  we  hsve  no 
example  of  such  by  him  or  any  later  author ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  proof  that  either  he  or  any  of  his  succes- 
sors ever  departed  from  the  ASschylesn  rule  of  producing 
three  tragedies,  followed  by  a  estyr-drama,  on  the  same 
day.  This  remained  the  third  and  last  stage  in  the  history 
of  the  construction  of  Attic  tragedy.  The  tendency  of  its 
action  towards  complication  was  a  natural  program,  and  is 
approved  by  Aristotle.  This  complication,  in  which 
Euripides  excelled,  led  to  his  use  of  prologues,  in  which  one 
of  the  characters  opens  the  play  by  an  exposition  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  its  action  begins.  Thia  practice, 
though  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes,  waa  too  convenient  not 
to  be  adopted  by  the  successors  of  Euripides,  and  Menander 
transferred  It  to  comedy.  As  the  dialogue  increased  in 
importance,  so  the  dramatic  significance  of  the  chorus 
oUininished.  While  in  Aisohylus  it  mostly,  and  in 
Sophocles  occasionally,  takes  part  in  the  action,  its  songs 
could  not  but  mora  and  more  approach  the  character  of 
lyrical  miemeaoe;  and  this  thev  openly  assumed  Khan 
Agathon  began  the  practice  of  inserting  choral  songs 
(emboliaui)  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  action  of  the 
play.  In  the  general  contrivance  of  their  actions  it  was 
only  natural  that,  as  compared  with  JSschylus,  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  should  exhibit  an  advenes  in  both  freedom 
and  ingenuity ;  but  the  palm  dne  to  a  treatment  at  once 
piously  t^  hiring  to  the  substance  of  the  ancient  legends 
and  original  in  an  effective  dramatic  treatment  of  them 
must  be  given  to  Sophocles.  Euripides  was,  moreover,  loss 
skilful  in  untying  complicated  actions  than  in  weaving 
them ;  hence  his  frequent  resort"  to  the  expedient  of  the 
dma  tx  maeAuw,  which  Sophocles  employs  only  in  his  blest 

The  other  distinctions  to  be  drawn  between  the  dramatic 
qualities  of  the  three  great  tragic  masters  must  be  mainly 
based  upon  a  critical'  estimate  of  the  individual  genius  of 
each.  In  the  characters  of  their  tragedies,  .dSschylua  and 
Sophocles  avoided  those  lapses  of  dignity  with  which  from 
one  point  of  view  Euripides  has  been  charged  by 
Aristophanes  and  other  critics,  but  which  from  another 
connect  themselves  with  his  humanity.  If  his  men  and 
woman  are  loss  heroie  and  statuesque,  they  are  more  like 
men  and  women.  Aristotle  objected  to  the  later  tragedians 
that,  compared  with  the  grsit  masters,  they  were  deficient 
in  the  drawing  of  character— by  which  he  meant  the  lofty 
drawing  of  lofty  character.  In  diction,  the  transition  is 
even  more  perceptible  from  the  "helmeted  phrases*  of 
jEschylns,  who  had  Milton's  love  of  long  words  and  sonorous 
proper  names,  to  the  play  of  Euripidee's  "smooth  and 
diligent  tongue;"  but  to  a  sustained  style  even  he  remained 
essentially  true,  and  it  waa  reserved  for  his  successon  to 
introduce  into  tragedy  the  "low  speech" — i.e.,  the  con- 
versational language — of  comedy.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  Euripidean  diction  seems  to  have  remained  the 
standard  of  later  tragedy,  the  flowery  style  of  speech 
introduced  by  Agathon  finding  no  permanent  favour. 

Finally,  jEschjlus  is  said  to  have  mads  certain  reforms 
in  tragic  costume  of  which  the  object  is  self-evident, — to 
have  improved  the  mask,  and  to  have  invented  the 
eotharrau  or  buskin,  upon  which  the  actor  waa  raised  to. 
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loftier  stature.  Euripides  iu  not  afraid  of  rag*  and 
tatters ;  but  the  hicuh  of  Aristophsjm  on  true  heed  nam 
feeble  to  thoie  who  an  mt<  that  they  would  apply  to 
King  Lear  si  wall  as  to  Tetephus. 

The  history  of  Greek  comedy  is  likewise  that  of  an 
e»eutinlly  Attic  growth,  although  Sicilian  comedy 
eerlier  in  data  than  her  Attic  ---■■-  *  ■    • 


format  is  represented  by  Epieharmua  (fl.  BOO),  and  by  the 
name*  of  on*  or  two  other  poet*.  It  probably  had  a 
choroi,  and,  darning  aa  it  did  in  a  mixture  of  philosophical 
discourse,  antithetical  rhetoric,  and  wild  buffoonery,  neces- 
sarily varied  in  style.  Though  in  aome  napaeta  it  seems 
to  hare  resembled  the  Middle  rather  than  the  Old  Attic 
eomady,  fta  subjects  sometimes,  like  those  of  the  litter, 
coincided  with  the  mytha  of  tragedy,  of  which  they  wen 
doubtless  parodies.  The  so-tailed  rm  of  Sophrou  (fl. 
430)  were  dramatic  scent*  from  Sicilian  life,  intended,  not 
for  the  stage,  but  for  recitation. 

Attic  comedy  U  usually  divided  into  three  period*  or 

L  Old  Comedy,  which  datei  from  the  complete  eateblieh- 
ment  Of  democracy  by  Pericles,  thot%h  a  oomady  directed 
against  Themiatoclee  ia  mentioned.  Ilia  Magaraan  farcical 
entertainments  had  long  apread  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Attica,  and  were  no*  introduced  into  the  city,  where 
Oratinus  and  Crataa  (fl.  «0)  first  monldad  them  into  the 
forma  of  Attn  art  The  final  victory  of  I'swele*  and  the 
damorntio  party  may  be  reckoned  from  the  ostracism  of 
tThncydidea  (444) ;  and  ao  eagarly  waa  the  aeaaon  of  freedom 
employed  by  the  comic  poeta  that  already  four  year*  after- 
wards  a  law— which  waa,  however,  only  a  abort  time  in 
Zorrn — limited  their  licence.  Cntinu*,1  an  exceedingly 
bold  and  broad  satirist,  apparently  of  conservative  ten- 
dencies, waa  followed  by  Enpolia  (446-after  410),  every 
ana  of  whoaa  playa  appears  to  have  attacked  aome  in- 
drndaal,*  by  Phrynichus,  and  othew ;  but  the  representative 
of  old  oomady  in  its  fullest  development  ia  Aristophanes 
<&  U4-c.  3801,  a  comic  poet  of  unique  and  nnanrpaaaed 
(fsnia*.  Dignified  by  the  acquisition  of  a  chorus  (though 
of  a  lees  costly  kind  than  the  tragic)  of  masked  actors,  and 
ot  scenery  and  machinery,  and  by  a  corresponding  lite- 
nry  elaboration  and  elogauca  of  style,  Old  Attic  comedy 
nevertheless  remained  tone  both  to  ita  origin  and  to  the 
purposes  of  ita  introduction  into  the  free  imperial  city.  It 
borrowed  much  from  tragedy,  but  it  retained  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  rural  festivals,  the  lieanc* 
and  gesture,  and  the  andaciona  directness  of  personal  invec- 
tive. These  characteristics  are  not  features  'peculiar  to 
Aristophanes.  He  was  twitted  by  acme  of  the  okwr  comic 
poeta  with  having  degenerated  from  the  full  freedom  of  the 
art  by  a  tendency  to  refinement,  and  he  took  credit  to  him- 
self for  having  superseded  the  time-honoured  cancan  and 
the  stale  practical  joking  of  his  predecessors  by  a  nobler 
kind  of  mirth.  But  in  boldness,  aa  he  likewise  boasted, 
ha  had  no  peer ;  and  the  shafts  of  his  wit,  though  dipped 
in  wine-lees  and  at  times  feathered  from  very  obscene  fowl, 
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it  heought  to  have  recognised  tmgood;*  and  it 
has  been  shown  with  complete  success  that  he  ia  not  to  he 
taken  aa  an  impartial  or  accurate  authority  on  Athenian 
history.  Bnt  partisan  aa  he  was.  be  waa  also  a  genuine 
patriot ;  and  his  vary  political  sympathies— which  were 
conservative— were  such  aa  have  often  stimulated  the  moat 
effective  political  satire,  because  they  imply  as  antipathy 
to  every  species  of  excess.  Of  the  conservative  quality  of 
reverence  he  was,  however,  altogether  devoid;    and  his 


love  far  Athens  was  that,  of  the  most  free-spoken  of  sons. 
Flexible  even  in  his  religions  notions,  he  was  in  this  u  in 
other  respects  ready  to  be  educated  by  hie  times  ;  and,  hit 
a  true  comic  poet,  ha  could  be  witty  at  the  expanse  even 
of  bis  friends,  and,  it  might  almost  bo  said,  of  himself.  In 
wealth  of  fancy,*  and  in  beauty  of  lyric  melody,  he  ranks 
high  among  the  gnat  poeta  of  all  times. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Old,  aa  compared  with  Midiiiu 
Comedy,  is  the  parahatit,  the  speech  in  which  the  chorus, 
moving  towards  and  facing  the  audience,  addressed  it  in 
the  name  of  the  post,  often  abandoning  all  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  play.  The  loss  of  the  parabant  wsa  involved 
in  the  loss  of  she  chorus,  of  which  comedy  was  deprived  in 
consequence  of  the  general  reduction  of  expenditure  upon 
the  comic  drama,  culminating  in  the  law  of  Cineeias  ( 388).* 
Bnt  with  the  downfall  of  the  independence  of  Athenian 
public  life,  the  ground  had  been  cut  from  under  the  fast  of 
its  most  characteristic  representative.  The  catastrophe  of 
the  city  (400)  had  bean  preceded  by  the  temporary  over- 
throw of  the  democracy  (til),  and  waa  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  an  oligarchical  "  tyranny  "  under  Spartan, 
protection;  and  whan  liberty  waa  restored  (404),  the 
citiaonsfoT  a  tima  addressed  themselves  to  their  new  life  in 
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,     passed)  the  law  prohibit- 
ion by  name  of  any  individual  as  one  of 
f  a  play.     The  change  to  which  comedy 
ate  itself  waa  one  which  cannot  be  denned 
by  precise  dates,  yet  it  was  not  the  less  inevitable  in  its 

ress  and  results.     Oomady,  in  her  struggle  for  existence, 

chiefly  devoted  herself  to  literary  an  d  social  themes — 
'  tragic  poets,*  and  the  literary  erase 
d  the  transition  to  Maddla  Comedy 


three"  an  without  a  parabant,  and  in  the  last  o, 
□reserved  to  uaw  the  chorus  ia  quite  insignificant. 

IX  MiddU  Chmtdy,  whose  period  extends  over  sne 
remaining  yean  of  Athenian  freedom,  thus  differed  in  sub- 
stance as  well  ss  in  farm  from  Its  predecessor.  It  is  re- 
presented by  the  names  of  thirty-seven  writers  (mora  than 
double  the  number  of  posts  attributed  to  Old  Comedy) 
ssjsjQM  whom  Eubulus,  a^HphenaSj  and  olame  an  ttittn 
to  have  been  pre-eminently  fertile  and  successful.  It  was  a 
oomady  of  manners  as  wall  as  character,  although  ita  ridicule 
tended  to  the  or    "  " 


ing  types,  such  ss  p 
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e  easy  and  conversational;  while  in  that  branch 
which  was  devoted  to  the  parodying  of  tragio  myths,  its 
purpose  may  have  been  to  criticise,  bnt  its  effect  must  have 
been  to  degrade.  This  spooiss  of  the  comio  art  had  found 
favour  at  Athens  already  before  the  close  of  the  great  civil 
war;  its  inventor  was  the  Thaaian  Hegemon,  at  whose 
Gigantamaetna  the  Athenian*  wen  laughing  on  the  day 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  Sicilian  disaster. 

HL  Nea  Cosssdy,  which  is  dated  from  the  establishment 
of  the  M««ilnT.i«ti  supremacy  (538)  is  merely  I 
development  of  MiddU.  If  its  favourite  types  w 
numerous,  including  the  captain  (of  meroenariesi — n» 
original  of  a  long  una  of  comio  favourites— the  cunning 
slave,  Ac,  they  wan  probably  also  more  conventional. 
New  Comedy  appears  to  have  first  constituted  love  intrigues 
the  main  subject  of.  dramatio  actions.     The  most  famous 
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end  his  contemporary  Diphilnfi.  Of  these  authors  we 
know  something  from  fragments,  bat  mora  from  their 
Latin  adapter*  Plantus  ami  Terence,  Aa  comedians  of 
character,  they  were  limited  by  a  range  of  type*  which  left 
little  room  for  originality  of  treatment;  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  plots  they  were  skilful  rather  than  Tailed. 
la  style,  e*  mil  m  to  some  extent  in  construction, 
IfJMMrdsf  took  Euripides  as  hia  model,  infusing  into  his 
comedy  an  element  of  moral  and  sentimental  reflection, 
which  refined  if  it  did  not  erdivon  it.  Tat  it  may  be 
donbted  whether  either  a  high  moral  or  a  high  artistic 
purpose  animated  thia  school  of  writers,  and  whether 
Epicurus  in  Landor's  dialogue  doe*  injustice  to  Henandar 
in  suspecting  him  of  "  enjoying  die  follies  of  men  in  our 
rotten  state  u  flies  enjoy  frnit  in  its  decay."  Fate  or 
chance  were  tho  directing  power*  of  hia  dramatie  actions. 

New  Comedy,  and  with  it  Greek  comedy  proper,  is 
regarded  as  having  come  to  an  end  with  Posidippus  (fl. 
s  280).  Other  comic  writers  of  a  later  date  are,  however, 
mentioned,  among  them  Bhinthon  of  Tarantum  (fl.  c  300), 
whose  mixed  compositions  have  been  called  by  various 
names,  among  them  by  that  of  p/ilyacograp/ua  (from 
phlyax,  oseless  chatter).  But  Greek  comedy  ceased  to  be 
productive  alter  it  had  been  transplanted  from  Athena  to 
Alexandria;  and  though  even  in  its  original  form  it  long 
continued  to  be  acted  in  imperial  Borne,  these  are  phases 
of  its  history  which  may  here  be  passed  by. 

The  religious  origin  of  the  Attic  drama  impresses  itself 
upon  .all  its  most  peculiar  features.  Theatrical  par 
formancea  were  held  at  Athens  only  at  fixed  seasons  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year — at  the  Bacchic  festivals  of  the 
country  Dionysia  (vintage),  the  Lemea  (wine-press),  pro- 
bably at  the  Anthaeteria,  and  above  all,  at  the  Great 
Dionysia,  or  the  Dionysia  par  txetUetut,  at  tfia  and  of 
March  and  beginning  of  April,  when  in  her  most  glorious 
age  linens  was  crowded  with  visitors  from  the  islands  and 
cities  of  her  federal  empire.  As  a  part  of  religious 
worship,  the  performance*  took  place  in  a  sacred  locality- 
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up,  and  where  now  an  altar  of  Bacchus  (thyawU)  formed 
the  centra  of  the  theatre.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
exhibitions  claimed  tho  attendance  of  the  whole  population, 
and  room  was  therefore  provided  on  a  grand  scale — 
according  to  the  Platonic  Socrates,  for  "  more  than  30,000" 
spectators.     The  performances  huted  all  day,  or  wen  at 

to  aa  great  a  length  as  possible.  To  their  religions 
origin  is  likewise  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  they  wen 
treated  as  a  matter  of  stats  concern.  The  expenses  of  the 
chorus,  which  in  theory  represented  the  people  at  large, 
wen  defrayed  on  behalf  of  the  state  by  the  MwptM  (public 
service*)  of  wealthy  citiena,  chosen  in  torn  by  the  tribes  to 
be  choragi  (leaders,  i.e.,  providers  of  the  chorus),  the  duty 
of  training  being,  of  course,  deputed  by  them  to  profes- 
sional persona  (cAorodidatoati).  Publicly  appointed  and 
sworn  judges  decided  between  the  merits  of  the  dramas  pro- 
duced in  competition  with  one  another :  the  snccesafnl  post, 
performer*,  and  chongua  wen  crowned  with  ivy,  and  the 
last-named  was  allowed  at  hia 
tripod  in  memory  of 
the  sacred  Bacchic  enclosure.  Such 
of  the  moat  graceful  relics  of  ancient  I 
m  the  place  where  it  was  erected,  and  recalls  to  posterity 
the  victory  of  Lyskrates.  achieved  in  the  same  year  as  that 
of  Alexander  on  the  Gramme,  The  dramatic  exhibitions 
being  a  matter  of  religion  and  state,  the  entrance  money, 
(t/ttoncum)  which  had  been  introduced  to  prevent  over- 
crowding,  wa*  fnsn  the  time  of  Pericles  provided  out  of  the 
public  treasury.    The  whole  copulation  had  4  right  to  it* 


Bacchic  holiday  ;    neither  Women,  nor    boys,  nur  stave* 
were  excluded  from  theatrical  spectacles  at  Athene. 

The  religions  character  of  dramatie  performance*  at 
Athens,  and  the  oircumstancea  under  which  they  accord- 
ingly took  place,  likewise  determined  their  externals  ol 
costume  and  scenery.  The  actor's  drees  was  originally 
the  festive  Dionysian  attire,  of  which  ft  always  retained 
die  gay  and  variegated  hues.  The  use  of  the  mask  was 
doe  to  the  actor's  appearing  in  the  open  air  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  moat  of  the  spectators;  its  several  species  wen 
elaborated  with  great  care,  and  adapted  to  the  different 
types  of  theatrical  character.  The  eot/iitrmtt,  or  thick-soled 
boot,  which  further  raised  the  height  of  the  tragic  actor 
(while  the  comedian  wore  a  thin-soled  boot),  was  likewise 
a  relic  of  Bacchic  costume.  The  scenery  was,  in  the 
simplicity  of  it*  original  conception,  suited  to  open-air 
performances ;  bnt  in  course  of  time  the  art  of  scene-paint- 
ing came  to  be  highly  cultivated,  and  movable  scenes  were 
contrived,  together  with  -  machinery  of  the  ambitious 
kind  required  by  the  Attic  drams,  whether  for  bringing 
gods  down  from  heaven,  or  for  raising  mortals  aloft. 

On  a  stage  and  among  surroundings  thus  conventional, 
it  might  seem  as  if  little  scope  could  have  been  left  for  the 
actor's  art  Bnt  though  the  demands  made  upon  the  Attic 
actor  differed  in  kind  even  from  those  made  upon  his 
Roman  suooessor,  and  still  mora  .  from  those  which  the 
histrionic  art  has  to  meet  in  modem  times,  they  were  not 
the  less  rigorous.  Mask  and  buskin  might  increase  hia 
stature,  and  the  former  might  at  once  lend  the  appropriate 
expression  to  his  appearance  and  the  necessary  resonance 
to  his  voice.  But  in  declamation,  dialogue,  and  lyric 
passage,  in  gesticulation  and  movement,  he  had  to 
avoid  the  least  violation  of  the  general  harmony  of  the 
performance  At  the  same  time,  the  refinornonte  of 
byo-pltiy  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been 
impossible  on  the  Attic  stage ;  the  gesticulation  must  have 
been  broad  and  massive;  the  movement  slow  and  the 
grouping  hard  in  tragedy ;  and  the  recitation  must  have 
surpassed  in  its  weighty  sameness  that  half-chant  of  which 
the  echoes  have  never  wholly  died  out  from  the  stage. 
Not  more  than  three  acton,  as  hat  been  seen,  appeared  in, 
any  Attic  tragedy.  The  acton  were  provided  by  the  poet; 
perhaps  the  performer  of  the  first  parts  (protagoniti)  was 
paid  by  the  state.  It  waa  again  a  result  of  the  religious 
origin  of  Attic  dramatic  performances,  and  of  the  pnblin 
importunes  attached  to  them,  that  the  actor's  profeasiou 
waa  held  in  high  esteem.  These  artists  were  sa  a  matter  of 
course  fine  Athenian  citirens,  often  the  dramatists  them- 
selves, and  at  times  wen  employed  in  other  branches  of 
the  public  service.  In  later  days,  when  tragedy  had 
■-*  uid  whan  theatrical  eatertain- 
the  Hellenic  world,  the  art  of 
to  have  reached  an  unprecedented  height,-  and 
have  ftjaal  an  extraordinary  hold  of  the  public  mind 
Synods  or  companies  of  Dionysian  artists  abounded,  who 
wen  In  possession  of  various  "privilege*,  and  in  one 
Instance  at  least  (at  Pergamua)  of  rich  endowment*.  The 
moat  important  of  these  was  the  Ionic  company,  estab- 
lished fiat  in  Tecs,  and  afterwards  in  Labedoa,  near 
Colophon,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  longer  than  many 
■  famous  state.  We  likewise  hear  of  strolling  companies 
performing  in  partibw.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
vitality  of  some  of  the  master-piece*  of  the  Greek  drama 
is  without  a  parallel  in  thsarmcal  history;  while  Greek 
actors  were  undoubtedly  among  the  principal  and  moat 
effective  agents  of  the  spread  of  literary  culture  through 
great  part  of  the  known  world. 

The  theory  and  tseamisi]  system  of  the  drama  exercised 
the  critical  powera  both  of  dramatists,  such  as  Sophocles, 
and  of  the  greatest  among  Greek  plulosophera.    If  Plato 


touched  the  subject  inc ideutally,  Aristotle  lis*  in  hit  Pottict 
(after  5S4)  included  en  exposition  of  it,  which,  mutilated 
ai  it  fa,  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  later  systematic  enquiries. 
The  specialities  of  Greek  tragic  dranistorgy  refer  above  all 
to  tha  chorda  ;  its  general  law*  are  thoaa  of  tha  regular 
drama  ol  all  times.  Tha  theorise  of  Aristotle  and  other 
•arlier  writara  vara  elaborated  by  tha  Alexandrians,  many 
of  whom  doubtless  combined  exsmple  with  precept;  they 
alao  darotad  themselves  to  commenteriM  on  the  old  masters, 
such  aa  thoae  in  whicli  Didymue  (e.  30  sic.) 
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very  eeriy  period  developed  in  livery  intanictwe  tha  ele- 


1  in  general,  which  waa  doomed  to 
pariah,  with  *a  many  other  treasures,  in  tha  lames  kindled 
by  religious  fanaticism. 

"  The  hiatory  of  the  Greek  stage,"  says  Sir  Welter  Scott, 
'  "i*  that  of  tha  dramatic  art  in  general;"  and  herein  no 
doubt  lira  the  broad  diatinction  to  be  drawn  between  the 
drama  of  the  Greeha  and  the  ieolatad  growthe  previously 
treated  in  this  sketch.    Yet  though  such  it  the  esse, — though 

finance  when   compered  with  thoae  borrowed   from   tha' 
Cieofci,  and  though  tha  literary  element  in  tha  modem 


had  features  of  ita  own  which  it  has  been  the  principal  aim 
of  the  foregoing  brief  account  of  it  to  mark;  Tragedy 
never  lout  the  traoea  of  in  religious  origin ;  and  tha  f  eativo 
pnrpoaea  of  comedy  are  moat  aignally  up  paren t\b  precisely 
that  period  of  ita  productivity  when  work*  are  leant  eon- 
genial  to  modem  feeling  and  taste.  Bat  audi  ia  tha 
wondeHnl  power  of  the  highest  kind  of  art,  that  the 
tragedy  of  the  three  great  masters,  though  ita  themea  are 
to  peculiar  to  itaeU  that  they  have  never  heen  treated  with 
the  tune  effect  by  the  numberless  writers  of  other  peoples 
who  hare  essayed  them,  "  hath  ever  bean  held  tha  gravest, 
moraleat)  and  moat  profitable  of  all  other  poemt ;  *  and  such 
ia  the  commanding  claim  of  genius,  that  Aristophanes,  who 
cultivated  a  apeoiee  of  comedy  of  an  altogether  eccentric 
kind,  occnpiea  an'aminenee  in  hia  branch  of  the  drama 
hardly  mora  contestable  than  that  of  the  great  tragic  triad 
in  theire.  What  ia  Hecuba  to  ua  that  wa  should  weep  for 
bar, — or  Antigone  that  our  sympathy  should  accompany 
her  on  her  holy  errand,  forbidden  by  human  laws,  but  en- 
joined tfpon  her  by  the  behest  of  Zeua  and  of  Justice 
dualling  with  tha  gods  below, — or  Agamemnon  that  wa 
should  thrill  with  horror  when  hia  cries  announce  the 
wreaking  of  hia  doom  t  Why  can  we  laugh  at  the  ribald 
repartees  of  hide-aeUer  and  sausage  seller,  careless  of  the 
merits  of  the  former  of  these  advanced  politicians,  and  catch 
something  of  the  dew  of  the  ram-bringing  rn«d«is  m  it 
falls  upon  their  beloved  land,  where  the  Bromian  joy  greets 
the  advent  of  spring  1  Because  in  ell  these  '—*""»—.  and 
jsr  ever/  other,  the  art  of  the  Greek  drams,  while  winged 
by  "the  individual  power  of  genius,  Is  at  the  earns  time  true 
to  its  purposes  as  en  art,  and  in  harmony  with  Nature,  who 
will  not  teach  her  kwa  oi 


In  its  most  productive  age,  ee  well  as  in  the  times  of  its 
decline  and  decay,  the  Bosun  drama  exhibits  the  continued 
coexistence  of  native  forma  by  the  aide  of  thoae  imported 
from  Greece — either  kind  being  necessarily  often  subject  to 
the  junnenra  of  the  other.  Italy  his  ever  been  the  native 
land  of  eetivg  and  of  aoerno  representation  ;  and  though 
Soman  dramatis  literature  ia  in  the  main  but  a  faint  reflex 
of  Greek  saaanplss,  yet  there  is  perhaps  no  branch  of 
Soman  Utecary  art  more  congenial  thin,  this  to  the  soil 


menta  of  the  dance,  of  jocular  and  sbusive  improvisation 

of  song,  speech,  and  dialogue,  end  of  an   assumption  o 

ay  he  witnessed  in  ai 


i  Italians  at  the  present  day.     The 

a  festivities  wan  religions  celebration*, 

I  the  latter  more  especially  wed- 


una),  -*" 

Tit  the'** 
originally  due  to  the  goatskins  of  tha 
shepherds,  but  from  primitive  time*  ccemected  with  the 
ftdiium  of  both  performer*  and  performance—there  set 
from  the  first  to  ban  been  a  dramatic  element;  they  w 
probably  or-' ... 


of  the  Fitmeran  players  (luduxm),  who  had  been 
brought  into  Borne  whan  acenio  garnet  (for*  aranta)  w 
in  3S4  B.G.,  lot  purposes  of  religion 


ras 


mitting  tl 


a  they  w 
me),  who  h 

sppellation  to  tha  entire  kutrionk  a 


and  its  profsnors,  ware  at  first  only  dancer*  and  psuto- 
mimists  in  s  city  whan  their  speech  waa  unintelligible. 
But  their  performances  encouraged  and  developed  those  of 
other  players  and  mountebanks,  so  that  after  the  estnlilieli 
ment  of  the  regular  drama  at  Borne  on  the  Greek  model, 
the  stttame  came  to  be  performed  aa  farcical  after-pieces 
(■sedra),  until  they  gave  way  to  other  species.  Of  these 
the  strati  wen  at  Rome  probably  coeval  in  their  beginnings 
with  the  stage  itself,  where  th—  who  performed  tfcsat, 
were  afterwards  known  under  the  same  name,  possibly  iii 
the  place  of  an  older  appellation  (flmiptdm,  bare-footed) 
These  loose  farces,  after  being  probably  at  first  performeil 
independently,  were  then  played  as  sfter-pieces,  till  in  the 
imperial  period,  when  they  reasserted  their  predominance, 
they  were  again  produced  by  themselves.  At  the  dose  of 
the  republican  period  the  sunn*  had  found  ill  way  into 
literature  (through  D.  Leberius  end  others),  and  had  been 
ensimilsterl  in  both  form  end  subject*  to  other  varietio*  of 
the  comic  drama — preserving,  however,  e>  it*  distinctive 
feature,  a  preponderance  of  the  mimic  or  gesticulstory  ele- 
ment Together  with  the  pufosrietw  (r.  infra)  tha 
straws  continued  to  prevail  In  the  days  of  the  empire, 
having  transferred  its  innate  grossness  (f or  it  wet  originally 
a  representation  of  low  life)  to  its  treatment  of  mythologi- 
cal subjects,  with  which  it  dealt  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  a  "  lubriquo  and  adulterate  age."  Aa  a  matter 
of  course,  the  straws  freely  borrowed  from  other  species, 
among  which,  so  far  ss  they  were  of  native  Italian  origin, 
the  AUUM4  fabitt  (from  Atella  in  Oampania)  call 
for  special  mention.  Usually  supposed  to  be  of  Oscar) 
birth,  they  originally  contistoil  in  delineations  of 
the  lib  of  small  towns,  in  which  dramstio  and  other  satire 
baa  never  season  to  find  a  favourite  butt.  The  principal 
personages  in  these  living  sketches  gradually  assumed  a 
find  and  conventions!  character,  which  they  retained  even 
when,  after  the  final  overthrow  of  Oampsju^  independence 
<ai0),the^r4iii»c»hsdoeout»»wp^.t*dtollori^  Hers 
the  heavy  father  or  husband  (pappm),  the  ass-eared  nfutton 

(ato»M),thefull4hteked,v<      '        * l      " ' 

the  wiry  sharper  (dor 
and  with  others  of  a 


ky  tha  essence  of  the  AUUma;  their  plots  w 

simple/,  the  dialogue  (perhaps  interspersed  with  sock*  in 
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tie  Betnraian  metro)  it  TO  left  to  the  performera  to 
Improvise,  la  course  of  time  then  plays  also  assumed  m 
literary  form,  being  written  out  at  length  by  their  authors ; 
bat  under  the  empire  they  were  gradually  absorbed  in  the 


The  regular  Roman  flrsasutj  on  the  other  hand,  was  of 
foreign  (it.,  Greek)  origin;  end  it*  early  history,  at  all 
evens,  attaches  itself  to  more-or  leas  fixed  dates.  It 
begins  with  the  year  340  aa,  when  at  the  IrntH  Jtonani, 
held  with  unusual  splendour  after  the  first  Funic  war,  the 
victory  was,  according  to  Macedonian  precedent*  celebrated 
by  the  first  production  of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy  on  the 
Boman  stage.  The  author  of  both,  who  appeared  in  person 
as  an  actor,  was  Livid*  Andronicu  (b.  278  or  earlier),  a 
native  of  the  Greek  city  of  Tarentum,  where  the  Dionysiae 
festivals  enjoyed  high  popularity.  Hit  models  ware  in 
tragedy  the  later  Greek  tragedians  sjtd  ttiair  revisions  of 
the  three  great  Attic  masters,  in  comedy  no  doubt 
Menander  and  hi*  school.  These  continued  the  examples 
of  ths  regular  Roman  drama  during  the  whole  of  its 
even  when  * '  " 

The  nat 
although  oi 


only  derived  from  analogy,  from  scattered  notices  especially 
of  the  titles  of  plays,  and  from  such  fragments — meetly  very 
a  have  come  down  to  as.     Of  the  known  titles 


tile  tragedies  of  Liviue  Andronicus,  six  belong  to  the  Trojan 
cycle,  and  this  preference  consistently  maintained  itself 
among  the  tragedian*   of    the    "Trojngenss; "    next   in 

E polarity  seem  to  have  been  the  myths  of  the  house  of 
□tains,  of  the  Pelopidsa,  and  of  the  Argonauts.  The 
distinctions  drawn  by  later  Boman  writer*  between  the 
styles  of  the  tragic  poet*  of  the  republican  period  mnst  in 
general  be  taken,  on  trust.  The  Cempenien  On.  Nsvinn 
(fl.  from  236)  wrote  comedies  as  well  s*  tragedies,  so  that 
the  rigorous  separation  observed  among  the  Greeks  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  two  dramatic  species  was  at  first  neglected 
at  Boms,  His'realEitic  tendency,  displayed  in  that  fond- 
ness for  political  allusion*  which  brought  upon  him  the 
vengeance  of  a  noble  family  (the  Hetelli)  incapable  of 
understanding  a  joke  of  this  description,  might  perhaps 
nnder  more  favourable  circumstance*  have  led  him  more 
fully  todevelop  a  new  tragic  species  invented  by  him.  But 
tiiefabviapraiataQiprattexUUa  (from  the  purple-bordered 
robe  worn  by  higher  magistrates)  was  not  destined  to 
become  the  means  of  emandpatiug  the  Boman  serious 
drams  from  the  control  of  Greek  examples.  In  design,  it 
wa*  national  tragedy  on  historic .  subject*  of  patriotic 
interest— which  the  Greeks  had  only  treated  in  isolated 
instances ;  and  one  might  at  first  sight  marvel  why,  after 
Natvitu  and  hi*  successors  had  produced  skilful  examples  of 
the  species,  it  should  have  failed  to  overshadow  and  outlast 
in  popularity  a  tragedy  telling  the  oft-told  foreign  tale*  of 
Thebes  and  Mycerue,  or  even  the  pseudo-ancestral  story  of 
Troy. '  Bat  it  should  not  be  forgotten  to  how  great  an 
extant  so-called  early  Boman  history  consisted  of  the  tradi- 
tion* of  the  gatta,  and  how  little  ths  party-life  of  later 
republican  Borne  lent  itself  to  a  dramatis  treatment  likely 
to  be  acceptable  both  to  the  nobility  and  to  the  multitude. 
A*  for  the  emperors,  the  last  licence  they  would  have  par- 
nutted  to  the  theatre  was  ■  free  popular  treatment  of  the 
national  history ;  if  Augustas  prohibited  the  publication 
of  a  tragedy  by  hi*  adoptive  father  on  the  subject  of 
Otdipui,  it  was  improbable  that  he  or  his  successors  should 
ham  suctioned  the  performance  of  play*  dealing  with  the 
earthly  fortune*  of  Divas  Julius  himself,  or  with  the  story 
of  Marin*,  or  that  of  the  Gracchi,  or  any  of  the  other  tragic 
themes  of  later  republican  or  imperial  history.  The 
historic  drama  at  Borne  thus  had  no  opportunity  for  a 
vigorous  life,  even  could  tragedy  have  severed  it* 


course  from  the  Cheek  literature  of  which  it  has  been  well 
tailed  a  "  free-hand  copy."  The  pratata  of  which  we 
know  chiefly  treat — possibly  here  and  there  helped  t» 
form1 — legend*  of  a  hoary  antiquity,  or  celebrate  battle* 
chronicled  in  family  or  public  records  i*  md  in  the  end  the 
species  died  a  natural  death.1 

Q.  Enniu*  (339-1681,  the  favourite  poet  of  the  great 
femiliet,  was  qualified  by  his  Tareutine  education,  which 
taught  the  Oscsn  youth  the  Greek  as  well  a*  the  Latin 
tongue  (ao  that  ha  boasted  "  three  souls  "),  to  become  the 
literary  exponent  of  the  EeUeniring  tendencies  of  his  age 
of  Boman  society.  Nearly  half  of  the  extant  name*  of  bis 
tragedies  belong  to  the  Trojan  cycle ;  and  Enripida*  was 
clearly  bia  favourite  source  and  model.  M.  Paouvios  (b. 
e.  229),  like  Enniru  subject  from  his  youth  np  to  the 
influence*  of  Greek  civilization,  and  the  first  Roman' 
dramatist  who  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  tragic 
drama,  was  the  least  fertile  of  the  chief  Boman  tragedians, 
but  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  indisputably  superior  to 
Ennia*.  He  again  was  generally  (though  not  uniformly) 
held  to  have  been  surpassed  by  L.  Acciue  (b.  170),  a 
learned  scholar  and  prolific  dramatist,  of  whose  plays  SO 
titles  and  a  very"  large  number  of  fragment*  have  been  pre- 
served. The  plays  of  the  three  last-named  poet*  maintained 
themselves  on  the  stage  till  the  close  of  the  republic ;  and 
Acdus  wa*  quoted  by  the  emperor  Tiberius.*  Of  the  other 
tragic  writers  of  the  republic  several  were  dilettanti — such 
a*  tiie  great  orator  and  eminent  politician  O.  Julius  Strabo ; 
the  cultivated  officer  Q.  Trillins  Cicero,  who  made  an 
attempt,  disapproved  by  his  illustrious  brother,  to  introduce 
the  satyr-drama  into  the  Roman  theatre  j  L  Cornelius 
Balbns,  a  Csesarean  partisan ;  and  finally  O.  Julius  Caasr 
himself.'  Tragedy  continued  to  be  cultivated  under  tbe 
earlier  emperor*;  and  of  one  author,  the  famous  and  ill- 
fated  L.  Annan*  Seneca  (t  B.0.-65  A.D.),  a  series  of  works 
ha*  come  down  to-  ua.  In  accordance  with  the  character 
of  their  author's  prose-work,  they  exhibit  a  strong 
predominance  of  the  rhetorical  element,  and  a  pomposity 
of  style  far  removed  from  that  of  ths  poets  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  from  whom  Seneca  derived  his  themes.  The 
me  tnfication  of  his  plays  is  very  strict,  and  they  were  doubt- 
less intended  for  recitation,  whether  or  not  also  designed  for 
the  stage.  A  few  tragic  poets  are  mentioned  after  Seneca, 
till  about  the  reign  of  Domitian  (81-96)  the  list  comes  lo 
an  end.  The  close  of  Boman  tragic  literature  is  obscurer 
than  its  beginning  ;  end,  while  taere  are  (races  of  tragic 
performances  at  Rome  sa  late  as  even  the  6th  century,  we 
are  ignorant  how  long  the  works  of  the  old  masters  of 
Boman  tragedy  'maintained  themselves  on  the  stage. 

It  would  obviously  be  an  error  to  draw  from  the  plays  of 
Seneca — unf  ortunatsly  the  only  examples  of  Boman  tragedy 
we  possess — conclusions  as  to  the  method  and  style  of  the 
earlier  writer*.  In  general,  however,  no  important  changes 
seem  to  have  occurred  in  the  progress  of  Boman  tragic  com- 
position. The  later  Greek  plays  remained,  so  far  a*  can  be 
gathered,  the  models  in  treatment;  and  inasmuch  aa  at  Borne 
tiie  single  plays  were  performed  by  themselves,  there  wa* 
every  inducement  to  make  their  action  as  full  and  compli- 
cated as  possible.  Ths  dialogue-scenes  {dnxrhiu)  appear 
to  have  been  largely  interspersed  with  musical  passages 
(amtioa) ;  but  the  effect  of  the  latter  mnst  have  suffered 
front  the  barbarous  custom  of  having  ths  songs  sung  by 


'  Navitu,  Z*?*t  (Tilt   Waif);  itanuju,;  Suniu,   SaSm*  (Ifct 
AMmtWrnm);  Accnu.  Jr-fes. 
1  Sarins,  CluOtea*  [itstsstsall);  Km**,  Antimeui.-  Pataviss, 

■  BdWs  Ittr  (Tkt  Uiniofi),  u  isolated  play  en  a  «t*>aa  at  ths 
FhaiKliu  sssqsags,  shou  to  h.™  baa  taapmi  fee  the  bum  pri- 
nt* dslMtsttoa  of  its  author  ud  boo.     Octant*,  s  1st*  ssussski 
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•  boy  placed  in  front  of  the  flute-player  {cantor),  while  the 
actor  accompanied  them  with  gesticulations.  The  choral 
(unlike  the  Greet)  etood  on  the  Hag*  itself  and  inmn 
occasionally  at  least  to  have  taken  part  in  the  action.  Bat 
the  whole  of  the  musical  element  can  hardly  have  attained 
to  ao  full  a  development  aa  among  the  Greek*.  The 
divisions  of  the  action  appear  at  firat  to  have  been  three ; 
from  the  addition  of  prologue  and  epilogue  may  have  arisen 
the  invention  (probably  due  in  tragedy  to  Vano)  of  the 
fixed  number  of  five  acta.  In  style,  snob  influence  as  the 
genius  of  **"■"?"  literature  could  fTtmit  mut  have  been 
in  the  direction  of  the  rhetorical  and  the  pathetic ;  a  sur- 
plus of  energy  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  defect  of  poetic  rich- 
ness on  the  other,  can  hardly  have  failed  to  characterise 
these,  U  they  did  all  the  other  productions  of  earlier  Boman 
poetry. 

Io  Roman  comedy  two  different  kinds — respectively 
called  palliata  and  togata  from  the  name*  of  dress — were 
distinguished, — the  former  treating  Greek  subjects  and 
imitating  Greek  originals,  the  latter  nrofeaeing  a  native 
character.  The  palliata  sought  its  original*  especially  in 
New  Attio  comedy;  and  its  authors,  aa  they  advanced  in 
refinement  of  style,  became  more  and  mora  dependent  upon 
their  models,  and  unwilling  to  gratify  the  coarser  tastes  of 
the  public  by  local  allusions  or  gross  seasonings.  But  that 
kind  of  comedy  which  shrinks  from  the  rude  breath  of 
popular  applause  usually  has  in  the  end  to  give  way  to  less 
squeamish  rivals  ;  and  thus,  after  the  species  bad  bean 
cultivated  for  about  a  century  (c  250-1B0  b.o.),  palliate 
ceased  to  be  composed  except  for  the  amusement  of  small 
circles,  though  the  works  of  the  most  successful  authors, 
Flautua  and  Terence,  kept  the  stage  even  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  tho  empire.  Among  the  earlier  writers  of 
•palliata;  ware  the  tragic  poets  Audronicua,  Ksjvins,  and 
Ennius,  but  they  were  alike  surpassed  by  T.  Haociua 
Flautus  (204-181),  nearly  all  of  whose  comedies  esteemed 
genuine  byTarro — not  lass  than  20  in  number— have  been 
preserved.  He  was  exclusively  a  comio  poet,  and  though 
he  borrowed  his  plot*  from  the  Greeks — from  Diphilns  and 
Philemon  apparently  in  preference  to  the  more  refined 
Menander— there  we*  in  him  a  genuinely  n.tjm«l  as  well 
as  a  genuinely  popular  element  Of  the  extent  of  his 
originality  it  is  impossible  to  judge ;  probably  it  lies  in  his 
elaboration  of  character  and  the  comio  details  of  his 
dialogue  rather  than  in  his  plots.  Modem  comedy  is 
Indebted  to  him  in  all  these  point*  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  fact,  aa  well  a*  of  the  attention  his  text  has  for 
linguistic  reasons  received  from  scholarship  both  ancient 
and  modem,  his  merits  have  met  with  their  full  share  of 
recognition.  Statins  Ottilias  (an  Iosubrisn  brought  to 
Borne  a*  a  captive  c.  200)  stands  midway  between  Plautus 
and  Terence,  bnt  no  plays  of  hi*  remain.  F.  Terontius 
Afar  (c.  185-159)  was,  aa  his  cognomen  implies,  a  native 
of  Carthage,  of  whose  conqueror  he  enjoyed  the  patronage. 
His  six  extant  comedies  seem  to  be  tolerably  close  render- 
ings of  their  Greek  originals,  nearly  all  of  which  were  plays 
of  HenandBr.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  works  of 
Terence  to  be  preserved  in  an  exceptionally  large  number 
of  MSB.  in  the  monastic  libraries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
thus  (as  will  be  seen)  to  become  a  main  link  between  the 
ancient  and  the  Christian  drama.  As  a  dramatist  he  is 
distinguished  by  correctness  of  style  rather  than  by  variety 
in  his  plots  or  vivacity  in  his  character*;  hi*  chief  merit — 
and  at  the  same  time  the  quality  which  has  rendered  him 
pa  suitable  tor  modern  imitation — ia  to  be  sought  in  the 
polite  eaee  of  his  dialogue.  In  general,  the  characteristics  of 
the  palliata,  which  were  divided  into  five  acts,  are  those  of 
the  New  Comedy  of  Athens,  like  which  they  had  no  chorus ; 
■  of  explanation  from  author  to  audience  the 


ii  were  probably  tsner 
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than   their  originals,  which  they  often  altered  by  the 
prooee*  called  contamination. 

The  togata,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  included  all 
Soman  play*  of  native  origin—among  die  rest  the 
prateeta,  in  contradistinction  to  which  and  to  the  transient 
specie*  of  the  trabtalm  (from  the  dress  of  ths  knights)  the 
"  [  with  the  life  of  the  lower  classes  were 
tabernaria  (from  tabenta,  a  shop),  a  name 
by  some  of  their  extant  titles,1  while  others  point  to 
of  provincial  scenes.3  The  togata,  which 
realistic  than  the  palliata,  and  doubt- 
la**  treuer  as  wau  aa  coarser  in  tone,  flourished  in  Boman 
literature  between  1T0  and  80  aa  In  this  species  Titinius, 
all  whose  pkya  bear  Latin  titles  and  were  labernariat,  wis 
•ucceeded  by  the  mora  refined  L.  Afraniua,  who,  though 
still  choosing  national  subjects,  seem*  to  have  treated  them 
in  the  spirit  of  Maunder.  His  plays  continued  to  be  per- 
formed under  the  empire,  though  with  an  admixture  of 
elemental  derived  from  that  lower  specie*,  the  pantomime, 
to  which  they  also  were  in  the  end  to  succumb.  The 
Boman*  likewise  adopted  the  burlesque  kind  of  comedy 
called  from  it*  inventor  SMnthotaca,  and  by  other  name* 

The  end  of  Boman  dramatic  literature  was  dilettantism 
and  criticism ;  the  end  of  the  Boman  drama  was  spectacle 
and  show,  buffoonery  and  sensual  allurement.  It  we*  for 
this  that  the  theatre  had  passed  through  all  its  early 
troubles,  when  the  political  puritaniam  of  the  old  school 
had  upheld  the  martial  game*  of  the  circus  against  the 
enervating  influence  of  the  stage.  In  those  days  the 
guardians  of  Boman  virtue  had  sought  to  diminish  the 
attractions  of  the  theatre  by  insisting  upon  it*  remaining 
aa  uncomfortable  a*  possible ;  but  a*  was  usual  at  Borne, 
the  privilege*  of  the  upper  orders  were  at  last  extended  tq 
the  population  at  huge,  though  a  separation  of  classes 
continued  to  be  characteristic  of  a  Boman  audience.  The 
first  permanent  theatre  erected  at  Borne  was  that  of  Gn. 
Pompeiua  (OS  b.o.),  which  contained  nearly  18,000  seats; 
bnt  even  of  this  the  portion  allotted  to  the  performers  (ensna) 
was  of  wood;  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (22  A.D.) 
that,  after  being  burnt  down,  the  edifice  was  rebuilt  in 
stone.     See  Thbaibb, 

Though  a  specie*  of  amateur  literary  censorship,  intro- 
duced by  Pompeiua,  became  customary  in  ths  Augustan 
age,  in  general  the  drama's  laws  at  Borne  were  given  by 
the  drama's  patrons — in  other  winds,  the  production  of 
plays  was  a  matter  of  private  speculation.  The  exhibitions 
were  contracted  for  with  the  officials  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  public  amusements  (euratora  ludorum) ; 
tho  actors  were  slaves  trained  for  the  art,  mostly  native*  of 
Southern  Italy  or  Greece,  Many  of  them  rose  to  reputation 
and  wealth,  purchased  their  freedom,  and  themselves 
became  directors  of  companies ;  bat  though  Bulla  might 
make  a  knight  of  Boscins,  and  Caaaar  and  hi*  friends  defy 
undent  prejudice,  the  stigma  of  civil  disability  (ixfamia) 
continued  to  adhere  to  the  profession.  The  actor's  art  wsa 
carried  on  at  Borne  under  condition*  differing  in  other 
respects  from  those  of  the  Greek  theatre.  The  Bomana 
loved  a  full  stage,  and  from  the  later  period  of  the  republic 
liked  to  see  it  crowded  with  snpernnmerarie*.  This 
accorded  with  their  military  instincts,  and  with  the  general 
gtueHUGSB  of  their  tastes,  which  led  them  in  the  theatre  aa 
well  as  in  the  circus  to  delight  in  spectacle  and  tumult, 
and  to  applaud  Pompeiua  when  he  furnished  forth 'the 
rotum  of  Agamemnon  in  the  Ctj/tamnatra  with  a  grand 
total  of  600  heavily-laden  mule*.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
actors  were  nearer  to  the  spectators  in  the  Boman  theatre 
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then  in  the  Greek,  the  et*&  (puIpUum.)  not  being  separated 
fiom  tha  fust  rows  of  the  audience  by  an  orchestra  occupied 
by  the  chorus  ;  and  this  led  in  earlier  tines  to  the  absence 
of  masks,  variously-coloured  wigs  earring  to  distinguish  the 
age  of  the  eharactera,  Rosciru,  however,  is  said  (in  oca> 
asqaeuoe  of  an  obliquity  of  vision  disfiguring  his  counten- 
ance) to  have  introduced  the  use  of  masks ;  end  the  in- 
novation, though  disapproved  of,  afterwards  maintained 
itself.  The  tragic  actor*  were  the  ertpida,  corresponding 
to  the  eothvrnw,  end  a  heavy  toga,  which  in  the  prmttxta 
had  the  purple  border  giving  its  name  to  tha  species. 
The  conventional  costumes  of  tha  various  kinds  of  comedy 
are  likewise  indicated  by  their  names.  The  comparative 
nearness:  of  the  actors  to  tha  spectators  encouraged  the 
growth  of  that  olose  criticism  of  acting  for  which  Italy  has 
always  been  famous,  snd  which  manifested  itself  in  all  the 
ways  familiar  to  modem  audience*.  Where  there  is  criti- 
on,  devices  are  apt  to  spring  up  for  anticipating  or  direct- 
ing it ;  and  the  evil  institution  of  the  daqut  is  modelled 
on  Roman  precedent.  In  fine,  though  the  art  of  acting  at 
Rome  most  bars  originally  formed  itself  on  Greek  example 
and  precept,  it  Wis  doubtless  elaborated  with  a  care  un- 
known to  the  greatest  Attic  artists.  Its  most  famous 
representatives  were  Gallon,  celled  after  Ida  emancipation 
Q.  Boscins  Oallus  (&  c,  62  b.c),  who,  like  the  great 
"  English  Roaoiua,"  excelled  Equally  in  tragedy  and  comedy, 
and  his  younger  contemporary  Clodius  Jisopus,  a  Greek  by 
birth,  likewise  eminent  in  both  branches  of  hie  art,  though 
in  tragedy  more  particularly.  Both  these  great  actors  are 
said  to  have  been  constant  hearers  of  the  great  orator 
Hortansins ;  snd  Rosoius  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  relations 
between  oratory  and  acting.  In  the  influence  of  oratory 
upon  the  drama  are  perhaps  to  be  sought  the  chief  among 
the  nobler  features  of  Roman  tragedy  to  which  a  native 
origin  may  be  fairly  ascribed. 

The  ignoble  end  of  the  Roman    end   with  it   of  the 
ancient  classical — drama  has  been  already  foreshadowed. 


'   confining   th 
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multitudes  of  the  Roman  theatre 
perf ormanoe  of  the  actor  to  gestionis 
chorus  singing  the  accompanying  text,  xne  specus  was 
developed  with  extraordinary  success  already  under 
Augustus  by  Vyladee  and  Batfayllns:  and  so  popular  were 
these  entertainment*,  that  even  eminent  poets,  such  as 
Lncan  {U  flft  La.),  wrote  the  librettos  for  them,  of  which 
the  subjects  were  generally  mythological,  only  now  and  then 
historical,  and  chiefly  of  an  amorous  kind.  A  single 
masked  performer  was  able  to  enchant  admiring  orowds  by 
the  art  of  gnetienlslion  and  movement  only.  In  what 
direction  this  art  tended,  when  suiting  itself  to  the  demands 
of  a  recklessly  sensual  age,  mar  be  gathered  from  the 
remark  of  one  of  the  rest  pagan  histotisus  of  the  empire, 
that  the  introduction  of  pantomimes  was  a  sign  of  the 
general  moral  decay  of  As  world  which  began  with  the 
beginning  of  the  monarchy.  Comedy  more  easily  lost 
itself  in  the  cognate  form  of  the  seise**,  which  survived  all 
other  kinds  of  comic  entertainments  because  of  its  more 
sndacioTis  immorality  snd  open  obseenity.  Women  took 
part  in  these  performances,  by  means  of  which,  as  late  as 
the  Gth  century,  a  mbma  acquired  a  celebrity  which  ulti- 
mately raised  her  to  the  imperial  throne.  Meanwhile  the 
regular  drama  had  lingered  on,  enjoying  in  all  its  forms 
imperial  patronage  in  the  days  of  the  literary  revival  under 
Hadrian  (117-138)  j  but  the  perennial  taste  for  the 
tpectsclas  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  reached  its  climax  in 


the  days  of  Constantino  the  Great  (306-337),  hi 
downfall  of  the  dramatic  art  in  general.  It  was  not 
absolutely  extinguished  even  try  the  irruptions  of  the 
northern  barbarians  ;  but  a  bitter  adversary  had  by  this 
time  risen  into  power.  The  whole  authority  of  the 
Christian  church  bad,  without  usually  caring  to  distin- 
guish between  the  nobler  and  the  looser  elementa  in  the 
drama,  involved  sH  its  msnifestatioiw  in  a  consistent  con- 
demnation ;  and  when  the  faith  of  that  church  was 
acknowledged  as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
doom  of  the  theatre  was  sealed.  This  doom  was  not 
for  tha  remnants  of  the  literary  drama  had 


and  later  Roman  emperors — Domitian  and  Trajan  oj 


>bliged  to  prohibit  in  the  interests  of  public  morality  and 


had  become  toe  pander  of  the  lewd  or  frivolous  itch  of  eye 
snd  ear ;  and  the  theatre  had  contributed  ita  utmost  to  the 
demoralisation  of  a  world.  The  attitude  taken  np  by  the 
Christian  church  towards  the  stage  waa  in  general  as  un- 
avoidable as  its  particular  expressions  were  at ;  times  heated 
by  fanaticism  or  distorted  by  ignorance.  Had  she  not 
visited,  with  her  anathema  a  wilderness  of  decay,  she  could 
not  herself  have  become — what  she  little  dreamt  of 
becoming— *he  nursing  mother  of  the  new  birth  of  an  art 
which  seemed  incapable  of  regeneration. 

Though  already  in  the  4th  century  actors  and  mounte- 
banks had  been  excluded  from  tha  benefit  of  Christian 
sacraments,  and  ^communication  had  been  extended  to 
those  who  visited  theatres  instead  of  churches  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  and  though  similar  enactments  had  f -llowed 
at  later  dates,  yet  the  entertainments  of  the  oo-demned 
profession  hnd  never  been  entirely  suppressed,  and  had  even 
occasionally  received  imperial  patronage.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  mine*  snd  their  fellows  became  a  wandering 
fraternity,  who  doubtless  appeared  at  festivals  whan  they 
were  wanted  and  vanished  again  into  the  deepest  obscurity 
which  has  ever  covered  that  mysterious  existence— a, 
stroller's  life.     It  was  thus  that  these  strange  intermediaries 


While  tfie  scattered  and  persecuted  strollers  thus  kept  alive 
something  of  the  popularity,  if  not  of  the  loftier  traditions, 
of  their  art,  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  was  then  an  titter 
absence  of  written  compositions  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
ancient  and  modern  dramatic  literature.  In  the  midst  of 
the  condemnation  with  which  the  Christian  church  visited 
the  stage,  its  professors,  and  votaries,  we  find  individual 
ecclesiastics  reeorting  in  their  writings  to  both  the  tragic 
and  the  comic  form  of  the  ancient  drams.  These  isolated 
productions,  which  include  (in  the  latter  pert  of  the  41ft 
century)  the  PauioH  of  Chrut,  usually  attributed  to  St 
Gregory  Naaianzen,  wore  doubtless  mostly  written  for 
whether  Enripidsa  and  Lyuophron,  or 
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was  probably  the  design  of  the  famous 
__  Hrotsvitha,  the  Benedictine  nun  of 
Gandersheim,  in  Eastphslian  Saxony,  which  associate  them- 
selves in  tho  history  of  Christian  liters  turn  with  the  apiritnal 
revival  of  the  10th  century  in  the  days  of  Otto  the  Great 
Wbila  avowedly  imitated  inform  from  the  comedies  of  Ter- 
ence, these  religious  exercises  derive  their  themos— martyr- 
doms,1  and  miraculous  or  otherwise  startling  conversions*-  - 
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from  tins  legends  of  Ohrutianiainta.   Thus from  perhaps the 


es  Germany  end  Franc*.  Hid  through 
of  th»  Norman  Oooqoort,  Eogluid, 


tlthtofcha 


became  acquainted  with  what  may  bo  railed  the  literary 
DMMttfa  dram*.  It  in  no  doubt  onresloceily  performed 
by  the  children  noder  tiaosra  of  monk*  or  nuns,  or  by  the 
reHgioat  themselves ;  an  exhibition  of  the  fotBMr  kind 
wssthsl  otlhtPlayofSt  XaOurw,  acted  si  Dunatshle 
■bout  the  year  1110  in  "copee"by  the  scholar*  of  the 
Norman  Q»ftrey,eftervrerto  abbot  of  8t  Albans.  Nothing 
is  known  of  it  except  the  tact  of  it*  performance,  which 


Thaae  effort*  of  tis  oioiiter  came  in  tine  to  Wend  them- 
■elvee  with  mora  popular  form*  of  the  early  Christian 
drama.  To  what  extent  the  mimes,  or  joadatom  (as  in 
the  aerfy  Middle  Ago*  they  eanw  to  be  mote  generally 
called),  kept  aliru  the  usage  of  entertainment*  mora 
— amtiaWy  dramatic  than  the  roinbr  varietioe  of  tfceir  per- 
formanca*,  wa  cannot  lay ;  bat  we  know  that  in  Northern 
France  they  nt  *  very  early  date  appropriated  the  begiu- 
nirgs  of  the  religions  drama  to  secular  usee.  Donb  ties*  in 
both  Celtic  and  Teutonic  population*  there  eurvived  the 
remnante  of  religion*  rite*  oontaining  dramatic  element*, 
and  the  heathen  f eetrrala,  of  Bom*n  or  other  origin,  com- 
municated aomething  of  their  character  to  the  Christian,  at 
which  the  Joailatora  were  apt  to  appear.  In  different 
"""■       *j!t«  suited  themselves  to  different 


taatea,  and  with  the  rise  of  native  litaratnraa 
heerary  tandeooie*.  The  literature  of  the  troubadour*  of 
Provence,  which  oommnnioated  itself  to  Spain  and  Italy, 
name  only  into  isolated  contact  *  with  the  beginning*  of 
the  religion*  drama ;  in  Northern  nance  the  ymgUwn,  aa 
the  joculatorei  war*  now  called,  were  confounded  with  the 
toveerw,  who  aang  the  dum*o*t  <U  gtttt  commemorative  of 
deed*  of  war.  Aa  appointed  servants  of  particular  house- 
hold* they  wen  hem,  and  afterwards  in  England,  called 
matatrtU  (from  aaauatanoia)  and  wUnttrtli.  Such  * 
Maim  or  aaumw  (aa  he  ia  called)  waa  Tailleier,  who  rod* 
first  Into  the  fight  at  Hastings,  singing  his  aong*  of  Roland 
"  ""     '  t,  and  totting  hk  sword  in  the  air  and 

la  England* 
he  leas  versatile  gleamed  of  pre-Nt 
times;  while  hare  aa  elsewhere  the  humbler  memb 
the  craft  strolled  from  cattle  to  convent,  to  village-green 
■nit  ah^atraat,  «tii~Mring..y.^,«f.t:t1«a»p««rfr™""""  trA 
other  tricks. 

Both  die  literary  and  the  professional  element  had  thus 
aurrrrad  to  become  tributaries  to  the  main  stream  of  the 
early  Ohriatian  drama,  which  had  its  aonroe  in  the  feWpw 
of  the  ehnreh  itself.  The  service  of  the  mam  tamtam*  in 
itself  dramatic  elements,  and  combines  with  the  reading  aot 
of  portions  of  Scripture  by  the  must,  it*  emeal  part,  a 
lyrical  one  in  the  anthem*  and  responses  of  the  congrega- 
tion. At  a  Tory  early  period— certainly  already  in  the  Mb. 
ual  to  increase  the  attractions  of  public 
oooasions  by  tiring  pictures  illn.ti.ring 
■e  and  accompanied  by  song* ;  and  tins 
f  action  gradually  introdnoed  itself  into 
the  service.  When  the  epical  part  of  the  liturgy  wa*  eon- 
with  its  spectacular  and  to  some  degree  iiim^al 
adjuncts,  the  lyrical  accompaniment  being  of  coma* 
retained,  the  Marpieaf  suaatsTf — the  nartinst  form  of  the 
Christian  drama— waa  in  existence.  This  had  certainly 
been  accomplished  a*  early  a*  the  10th  century,  whan  on 
great  ecclesiastical  festival*  it  wa*  customary  for  the  priests 
to  perform  in  the  chnrehes  the  offea  (as  they  were  called} 
af  the  Shepherds,  the  Innocents,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Ac., 


inconneetion  with  the  gospel  of  the  day.  Tn  Franoa  hi  ana 
13th,  or  perfaapa  already  in  the  11th  oe.it  ry,  abort  Latin 
text*  were  written  for  these  litorgkal  mysteries ;  these  inJ 
eluded  passages  from  the  popular  legend  of  St  Nicholas  aa 


further  atop  was  taken  of  oompoaing  these  text*  in  the 

vernacular— -the  earliest  example  being  the  mystery  of  the 


joined  together ;  a  process  which  was  at  Brat  roughly  and 

then  more  elaborately  punned  in  France  and  elsewhere, 
and  finally  resulted  in  the  eotferteea  awaaafy  a  men 
scholars"  term  of  court*,  but  one  to  which,  the  principal 
example*  of  the  English  mystery-drama  omrotpond. 

The  productions  of  the  medheral  religion*  drama  it  hi 
usual  technically  to  divide  into  throe  classes.  The 
erysterva  proper  deal  with  scriptural  event*  only,  their  pur- 
pose being  to  act  forth,  with  the  aid  ot  the  prophetic  or 
preparatory  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  more 
especially  of  the  fulfilling  event*  of  the  New,  the  central 
mystery  of  the  Bedemption  of  the  world,  a*  accomplished 
by  the  Nativity,  the  Passion,  and  the  BcaaaMCefca.  Bat 
In  fact  these  ware  not  kept  distinctly  apart  from  the 
mirad^piay*,  or  tntrodtt,  which  are  strictly  speaking  con- 
cerned with  the  legend*  of  the  saint*  of  the  church ;  and 
in  England  the  name  my$tirim  wa*  not  in  use.  Of  the** 
specie*  the  miracle*  must  more  especially  hare  been  fed 
from  the  resources  of  the  monastic  literary  drama.  Thirdly, 
the  wu/rtditiet,  or  moral  piayt,  teach  and  illustrate  the  seme 
truths ;  not,  however)  by  direct  representation  of  scriptural 
or  legendary  errata  and  personage*,  but  aOegorioallj,  their 
characters  being  personified  virtue*  or  qualities.  Of  the 
moralities  the  Norman  rrcantrei  had  been  the  inventors; 
and  doubtless  this  innovation  oonneet*  itself  with  the 
which  ii  ~ 


by  the  end  of  the  ISth  century,  to  emancipat 
f ormanaas  from  the  control  of  the  church. 
The  attitude   of   the   clergy   towards   the   dramatio 

performancee  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  elaboration  of  the 
services  of  the  wKnw*l>|  hot  which  soon  admitted  elements 
from  other  sources,  waa  not,  and  could  not  be,  uniform. 
As  the  plays  grew  longer,  their  paraphernalia  more  exten- 
am,  and  their  spectators  more  numerous,  they  began  to  be 
represented  outside  a*  well  a*  maids  the  churches,  and  tit* 
nee  of  the  vulgar  tongue  came  to  be  gradually  preferred. 
Miracles  were  lea*  dependent  on  thin  connection  with  the 
oherob»erviceBtiisninystoriB*proper;scdlar  ssmciHtiona, 
guilds,  and  aehoola  in  particular,  soon  began  to  act  plan  in 
honour  of  their  patron  saints  in  or  near  their  own  hells. 
Lastly,  as  scenes  and  characters  of  a  more  or  las*  trivial 
dssoiption  were  admitted  even  into  the  playa  acted 
or  superintended  by  the  clergy,  as  tome  of  theee  characters 
earn*  to  he  depended  on  by  the  audiences  for  conventional 
extravagance  or  fun,  every  new  Herod  *nnsTiur  to  out- 
Herod  his  predecessor,  and  the  devils  and  their  chief  BEsert- 
ing  themselves  a*  indispensable  favourites,  the  cornio 
element  in  the  religious  drama  increased ;  and  that  drama 
itself,  even  waereit  remained  associated  with  the  ehnreh, 

rr  more  and  mote  profane.  TTie  endeavour  to  sanctify 
popular  taatea  to  religious  uses,  which  oonneet*  itself 
With  the  institution  of  the  great  festival  of  Corpus  Christ! 
(136*,  confirmed  1S1 1),  when  the  symbol  of  tie  mystery 


of  the 
theolc 

culled  lira  ism  as) 
it  norther  Ifcutlt 


»/jW™. 


of  the  dtauutati  exhibitions  (hence  often 

i)  with  this  and  other  religious  feast* ;  but 

nor  controlled  their  develop- 


1  times  favoured,  at  time*  denounced  by  the  clergy, 

■»  thus  lustily  flourished  for  a  series 
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[hiduui. 


of  the  craftsmen  of  tie  acting  profession.  In  France, 
where  they  had  always  preserved  a  secular  tide,  they 
soonest  advanced  into  forma  oonnecting  themselves  with 
later  grawtha  of  the  drama.  At  Paris  the  fraternity  of  the 
Barxkt  (clerks  of  the  Parliament  and  theChitelet)  in  1903 
acquired  the  right  of  conducting  the  popular  festivals ;  but 
after  the  Confrirw  dt  la  Faaian,  who  devoted  themselves 
originally  to  the  performance  of  passion-plays,  had  obtained 
a  royal  privilege  for  this  pnrpoee  in  1403,  the  BatoeAt 
gave  itself  up  to  the  production  of  moralities.  A  third 
association,  calling  itaeli  the  Enfant  tarn  toad  (the  Devil- 
may-cares),  having  about  the  same  time  acquired  the  right  of 
acting  tottia — short  comic  plays  with  allegorical  figures — 
the  other  companies  took  a  leaf  out  of  their  book,  inter- 
wove their  mysteries  and  moralities  with  comic  scenes  from 
popular  life,  and  gradually  began  to  confine  themselves  to 
secular  themes.  Thus  the  transition  to  the  regular  drama 
bore  easily  prepared  itself  ;  already  in  1390  we  find  the 
brethren  of  the  Pauion  performing  a  serious  play  on  the 
story  of  Grittldii ;  and  among  the  abundant  literature  of 
lottiei  and  fared  (from  Italian  farm,  Latin  farcita),  which 
after  mingling  real  types  with  allegorical  personages  had 
come  to  exclude  the  latter,  the  immortal  Maisirt  Pitrrt 
Pat'lin  (acted  in  1480  by  the  Batoche)  is,  however  slight  in 
plot,  in  all  essentials  a  comedy.  No  Italian  mystery  has  been 
preserved  from  an  earlier  date  than  1243,  abont  which  time 
associations  were  in  this  country  also  founded  for  the  pro- 
duction of  religions  plays.  These  seem  to  have  differed 
little  from  those  of  Northern  Europe  except  by  a  less 
degree  of  coarseness  in  their  comic  characters.  Flays  on 
Old  Testament  subjects  were  called  figure,  on  New  vangtli; 
in  the  15th  and  18th  centuries  they  ware  elaborated  and 
produced  with  great  care,  and  bore  various  names,  of  which 
rappretenlaiioni  was  the  most  common.1  The  spectacular 
magnificence  of  theatrical  displays  accorded  with  that  of 
the  processions,  both  ecclesiastical  and  lay, — the  trionfi  as 
they  were  called  in  the  day*  of  Dante, — and  the  religious 
drama  gradually  acquired  an  academical  character  assimi- 
lating it  to  the  classical  attempts  which  gavs  rise  to  the 
regular  Italian  drama.  The  poetry  of  the  Troubadours, 
which  had  come  from  Provence  into  Italy,  here  frequently 
took  a  dramatic  form,  and  perhaps  suggested  bis  early  ex- 

K -intents  in  this  to  Petrarch,  the  father  of  the  Italian 
neiesance.  After  bis  death  there  are  traces  of  similar 
literary  efforts  in  the  volgart  Provtiuait  dialect  Meanwhile 
remnants  of  the  ancient  popular  entertainments  had 
survived  in  the  improvised  farces  acted  at  the  courts,  in 
the  churches  (farm  ipiritnult),  and  among  the  people;  the 
Roman  carnival  bad  preserved  its  Waggon-plays  (ami) ;  and 
numerous  links  remained  to  connect  the  popular  modem 
comedy  of  the  Italians  with  the  Ateltanet  and  mimtt  of 
their  ancestors.  In  Spain,  where  all  traces  of  the  ancient 
Roman  theatre  (except  its  architectural  remains)  had  dis- 
appeared after  the  Moorish  conquest,  the  extant 


presented  themselves  in  an  advanced  form,  which  aroused 
the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  who  Bought  to  take  the  plays 
nnder  their  own  control.  In  the  secular  liters  tore  of  Spain 
nothing  dramatic  can  be  proved  to  have  existed  rill  the 
latter  part  of  the  lffth  century.  It  had  probably  been 
customary  from  early  times  to  insert  in  the  mysteries  so- 
ealled  entremmt  or  interludes  ;  bat  it  is  not  till  14T3  that 
in  the  couplets  of  Mingo  Sttvlga  (is.,  Domingo  Yulgus, 
the  common  people),  and  abont  the  same  time,  in  another 
dialogue  by  the  same  author,  we  have  attempts  of  a  kind 


*  Pwb  (14BS),  bjlc 


hand  (the  history  of  whose  drama  so  widely 
differs  from  that  of  the  Spanish),  religious  plays  were 
performed  probably  as  early  ai  the  12th  century  at  the 
Christinas  and  Easter  festivals.  Other  festivals  were 
afterwards  celebrated  in  the  same  way,  bnt  up  to  the 
Reformation  Easter  enjoyed  the  preference.  About  the 
14th  century  miracle-plays  began  to  be  frequently  per- 
formed ;  and  as  these  often  treated  subjects  of  historical 
interest,  local  or  other,  the  transition  to  the  barren 
beginnings  of  the  German  historical  drama  was  afterwards 
easy.  Though  these  early  German  plays  often  bave  an 
element  of  the  moralities,  they  were  not  as  in  France 
blended  with  the  drolleries  of  the  professional  strollers 
{fahrgnds  LetUe),  which,  carried  on  chiefly  in  carnival  time, 
gave  rise  to  the  Shrove-Tucsday  plays  {FattmcatupieU), 
scenes  from  common  life  largely  in  tersporsed  with  practical 
fun.  To  these  last  a  mors  enduring  literary  form  was  first 
given  in  the  15th  century  by  Hans  Roaenplut,  called 
Sehnepperer — or  Hans  Sehnepperer,  called  Bosenblilt — the 
predecessor  of  Hans  Sachs.  Bytiia  lime  a  connection  vru 
establishing  itself  in  Germany  between  the  dramatu 
amusement*  of  the  people  and  the  literary  labours  of  the 
matter-twjert ;  but  the  religious  drama  proper  survived  in 
Catholic  Germany  far  beyond  the  times  of  the  Reformation, 
and  was  not  suppressed  in  Bavaria  and  Tyrol  till  the  end 
of  the  18th  century.' 

Omitting  any  notice  of  traces  remaining  of  the  religious 
drama  in  other  European  countries,  we  some  to  our  own, 
from  whose  literature  a  fair  idea  may  be  derived  of  the 
general  character  of  these  meduevel  productions.  The 
miraeU-playt,  miracle*,  or  pUtyt  (these  being  the  terms 
used  in  England)  of  which  we  bear  in  London  in  the  12th 
century,  were  probably  written  in  Latin  and  acted  by 
ecclesiastics ;  bnt  already  in  the  following  century  mention 
is  made — in  the  way  of  prohibition — of  playa  acted  by 
professional  players.  (Isolated  moralities  of  the  12th 
century  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  popular  productions.)  In 
England  as  elsewhere,  the  clergy  either  sought  to  retain 
their  control  over  the  religions  plays,  which  con  tinned  to  be 
occasionally  acted  in  churches  even  after  the  Reformation, 
or  else  reprobated  them  with  or  without  qualifications.  In 
Cornwall  miracles  in  the  native  Cymric  dialect  were  per- 
formed at  an  early  date ;  but  those  which  have  been 
preserved  are  apparently  copies  of  English  (with  the 
occasional  use  of  French)  originals ;  they  were  repre- 
sented, unlike  the  English  plays,  in  the  open  country,  in 


with  the  practice  of  their  perfon 
in  the  towns.  Of  this  practice  Chester  is  said  to  have  sec 
the  example  (1288-1278)  ;  it  was  followed  in  the  course 
of  the  13th  and  1 4th  centuries  by  many  other  towns,  in- 
cluding Wakefield,  Coventry,  York,  Newoastle-on-Tyne, 
Leeds,  Lancaster,  Preston,  Kendal,  Wymondham,  Dublin, 
and  Loudon,  in  which  last  the  performers  were  the  parish 
clerks.  Three  collections,  in  addition  to  some  single 
examples,  of  such  plays  have  come  down  to  us — viz.,  the 
Tevnulty  plays,  which  were  probably  acted  at  the  mire  of 
W oodkirk,  near  Wakefield,  and  those  bearing  the  names  of 
Cfiattr  and  of  Oonntry.  Their  dates,  in  the  forma  in 
which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  are  more  or  less  uncer- 
tain ,  that  of  the  Toumdsy  may  be  even  earlier  than  the 
14th  century  ;  the  Chater  may  be  ascribed  to  the  close  of 
the  14th  or  the  earlier  part  of  the  lSth  ;  the  body  of  the 
Coventry  probably  belongs  to  the  16th  or  16th.     Many  of 


1  The  pstatoQ.plsy  of  Oberanraergn,  fimiliir  In  Lti  present  trtiatu 
mo  to  «  suct  vlsitm.  w  iiutUnted  under  ipaciil  diEMiiitemrss 
1  the  dmjiof  the  Thirty  Ye»r.'  Wll  (KM).  Virion. reuou  sootut 
a  Us  hsfiaf  been  Allowed  to  suvlvs. 
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tht  individual  play*  h  these  ejection*  wen  doubtless 
founded  on  French  origtMb ;  others  are  taken  direct  from 
Scripture,  bom  the  apocryplial  gocpeei,  or  from  the  legend* 
of  the  taints.  Thair  characteristic  feature  U  the  combina- 
tion of  ■  whole  miM  of  play*  into  one  collective  whole,  ex- 
hibiting the  entire  conn*  of  Bible  history  from  the  creation 
to  the  day  of  judgment.  For  thie  combination  it  it 
unnecessary  to  suppose  that  they  were  generally  indebted 
to  foreign  example*,  though  then  am  several  remarkable 
coincidences  between  the  Cheater  plave  sad  the  French 
Mvttirt  dtt  Yiml  Ttdamad. 

"The  ratnnerof  these  playa,"  we  read  in  ■  deecrtptJon  of  OHM 
■t  Charter,  dating  from  the  deal  of  the  ISth  century,  "inn:— 
Etctj  company  bad  hit  pageant,  which  pageants  inn  a  high  toaffoH 
with  two  roomi,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  noon  four  wheels.  In  the 
Iowa-  they  apparelled  themselves,  and  in  the  highs-  room  they 
pltyed,  being  all  open  at  the  top,  that  all  beholden  might  hear  and 
■n  them.  The  plaon  where  they  pieyed  them  waa  In  enry  ttnet. 
They  began  Irat  at  the  abbey  gatm,  aad  whan  the  Itst  pageant  wee 
played,  it  wu  wheeled  to  tin  high  cross  baton  the  mayor,  and  so 
to  amy  ttreet,  and  to  every  itnet  had  a  pageant  playing  before 

played ;  and  whan  one  pagaant  waa  near  ended,  word  wu  brought 
from  street  to  •treat,  that  eo  they  inight  some  in  place  thereof,  ex- 
ceedingly orderly,  and  all  thaitreem  hare  their  pageanm  lion  mean 
all  at  one  time  playing  together ;  to  aee  which  playa  wu  great 
reeort,  and  eleo  acallolda  and  atagea  made  in  the  street*  in  those 
plaoaa  where  thej  determined  to  play  their  pageant*." 

Etch  play,  them,  wu  performed  by  the  representative  of 
a  particular  trade  or  company,  after  whom  it  waa  called  the 
fishers',  glover*/,  etc.,  pageaat;  while  a  general  prologue 
waa  spoken  by  a  herald  Aa  a  rule  the  movable  atage 
anffieed  for  the  action,  though  we  find  horaemen  riding  op 
to  the  scaffold,  aad  Herod  instructed  to  "  rage  in  the 
pagond  and  in  the  strata  also."  There  is  no  probability 
that  the  atage  waa,  aa  in  France,  divided  into  three  platforms 
with  a  dark  cavern  at  the  side  of  the  lowest,  appropriated 
respectively  to  the  Heavenly  Father  and  Hit  angels,  to 
saints  and  glorified  men,  to  mere  men,  and  to  souls  in  helL 
But  the  last-named  locality  was  frequently  displayed  in  the 
English  miracles,  with  or  without  fire  in  its  month.  The 
costumes  were  in  part  conventional, — divine  and  saintly 
personages  being  distinguished  by  gilt  hair  and  beards, 
Herod  being  clad  as  a  Saracen,  the  demona  wearing  hiJ  eons 
heads,  the  souls  black  and  white  coat*  according  to  then 
kind,  and  thn  angels  gold  akin*  and  wings. 

Doubtless  these  performances  abounded  in  what  seem  to 
oa  ludicrous  features,  and  though  their  main  purpose  waa 
serious,  they  were  not  in  England  at  least  intended  to  be 
devoid  of  fun.  Bnt  many  of  these  features  Bra  in  truth 
only  homely  and  naif,  and  the  simplicity  of  feeling  they 
exhibit  is  at  times  not  without  its  pathos.  The  occasional 
excessive  gromness  it  due  to  aa  absence  of  refinement  of 
taste  rather  than  to  an  obliquity  ot  moral  sentiment  In 
this,  ae  in  other  respects,  the  Coventry  Play,  which  were 
possibly  written  by  clerical  hands,  show  an  advance  upon* 
theotheta."  Iq  the  same  plays  ia  already  to  be  observed  an 
element  of  abstract  figures,  which  connects  them  with  a 
different  spades  of  the  medieval  drama. 


and  which,  while  dominating  the  whole  field  of  mediaeval 

literature,  wee  nowhere  more  assiduously  and  effectively 

cultivated  than  in  England.     It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in 

mind,  in  order  to  understand  what  to  us  seems  so  strange, 

the  popularity  ot  the   moral-plays,  which  indeed  never 

equalled  that  of  ths  miracles,  bnt      "" 

former  aperies  till  it 

noction  established  between  it  and 

together  with  the  new  political  and   religious  idea*  and 

questions,  of  the  Beformation  age.     Moreover,  a  specially 

popular  element  waa    anpplied    to    these    playa,   which 
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essential  point 

from  ths  nrJiBolea,  in  a  character  Borrowed  from  the  latter, 

and,  in  ths  moralities,  usually  provided  with  a  companion 

whose  task  it  waa  to  lighten  the  weight  of  tuch  abet  lection* 

as  Sapience  and  Justice.     These  were  the  Devil  and  hi* 

attendant  the  Feet,  of  whom  the  latter  teem*  to  have  been 

origin,  and,  aa  he  waa  nasally  dressed  in  a  fool'* 

s  probably  suggested  by  the  familiar  cuatom  of 

attendant  fool  at  court  or  in  great   house*. 


Devil  his  matter  for  the  edification  and  diversion  of  the 
andiencs.  Ha  was  gradually  blended  with  ths  domestic 
fool,  who  eurvi ved  in  the  regular  drama. 

The  earlier  English  moralities'— from  the  reign  of  Henry 
VL  to  that  of  Henry  VII— usually  allegorise  the  conflict 
between  good  and  evil  in  the  mind  and  lire  of  man,  with- 
out any  aide-intention  of  theological  controversy ;  such  also 
u  atiU  essentially  the  purpose  of  the  morality  we  possess  by 
Henry  VUX*  poet,  the  witty  Skelton,"  and  even  of  another, 
psaxtaaatha  matt  perfect  example  of  its  clam,  which  in  date 
™  already  later  than  the  Reformation.     Bat  if  inch  theology 

JSmry-Ma*  teaches  ia  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Borne, 
i  sneoessor,  &  Wavers  Z«sy  Jtwaera*,  breathes  the  spirit 
of  the  dogmatic  reformation  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
Theological  controversy  largely  occupies  tht  moralities  of 
the  earlier  part  of  Elisabeth'*  reign,  and  connect*  ittsli 
with  political  feeling  in  a  famon*  morality,1  Sir  David 
Lyndaay'a  Satin  of  Ik*  Tkrm  Sttaitit,  written  on  tht  other 
aide  of  the  border,  where  such  effort*  t*  the  religious  drama 
proper  had  made  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Bsfonna- 
tidn.  Only  a  single  English  political  morality  proper 
remaini  to  ne,  which  belong*  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Elisabeth.*  Yet  another  aerie*  connects  itself  with  ths 
ideas  of  the  Renaissance  rather  than  the  Reformation, 
treating  of  intellectual  progress  rather  than  of  moral  coo 
duct  f  this  extends  from  the  reign  of  Henry  v  1 1 1.  to  that 
of  his  younger  daughter. 

The  transition  from  the  morality  to  the  regular  drama  in 
England  was  effected  on  the  one  hand  by  the  intermixture 
of  historical  personages  with  abstractions — a*  in  Bishop 
Bale's  Eyna  Joha*  (c.  1046)— which  easily  led  over  to  the 
Cttronidt  Hittary ;  on  the  other  by  the  introduction  of 
types  of  real  life  by  the  aide  of  abstract  figures.  Thia 
latter  tendency,  of  which  instances  occur  in  earlier  playa, 
is  observable  in  several  of.the  16th  century  moralities  f  bnt 
before  most  of  these  were  written,  a  further  step  in  advance 
had  been  taken  by  a  man  of  genius,  John  Hey  wood  (d 
1565),  whose  interludes7  were  short  farce*  in  ths  French 
manner,  dealing  entirely  with  real — very  real — men  and 
women.  Orthodox  and  conservative,  he  had  at  the  asms 
rime  a  keeu  eye  for  the  vices  as  well  aa  the  folic*  of  hi*  age, 
and  not  the  least  for  these  of  the  clerical  profession.  Other 
writers,  inch  as  T.  Ingeland,'  took  the  same  direction  ;  tod 
the  allegory  of  abstraction*  waa  thn*  undermined  on  the 
stage,  very  much  aa  in  didactic  literature  the  ground  bad 
been  cut  from  under  its  feet  by  the  Ship  of  Foolo.  Thn* 
the  interlude* — a  name  which  had  been  need  for  the 
moralitie*  themselves  from  an  early  date — facilitated  the 
advent  of  comedy,  without  having  superseded  the  earlier 
form,  Both  moralities  and  miracle-flay*  survived  into  the 
Elizabethan  age,  after  the  regular  drama  had  already  begun- 
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had  flourished  a  spoaios  of  entartsinmenta,  not  properly 
apeaking  dramatic,  but  largely  contributing  to  form  tod 
fester  b  taste  for  dramatic  spectacles.  11*  pcyeaarfs  aa 
they  wen  called  in  England— irm  the  successors  of  those 
tiding  from  which,  whan  they  gladdened  "Chepe," 
Chaucer's  idls  apprentice  would  n<rt  Wp.away  (  but  they 
bad  advanced  in  splendour  and  ingenuity  of  device  under 
the  influence  of  Jftemieh  and  other  foreign  examples.  Oca- 
taiEod  figurea  represented  before  gaping  citiaen*  the  heroes 
of  mythology  and  history,  and  the  abstraction*  of  moral, 
patriotic,  or  municipal  allegory ;  and  the 
otaog  - 
■  ■ 


special  fervour  to  thaaa    exhibitions,  which 


emted  by  moat  of  iti  poet*  who  composed  device*  and 
abort  teih  for  these  and  aimilar  ahowt— willing  to  oast 
from  popular  favour.  Soma  of  the  greatest  and  eomo  of 
the  least  of  our  dramatist*  were  the  ministers  of  pageantry ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  for  the 


The  literary  fame—si  whkh  finally  transformed  the 
growth*  noticed  above  into  the  ««ti™«1  dramas  of  tha 
several  countriee  of  Europe,  was  in  a  word  tha  "1""»  of 

which  were  studied,  translated,  and  imitated,  those  of  the 
drama  necessarily  held  a  prominent  place.  Never 
altogether  lost  sight  of,  they  now  became  subjects  of 
devoted  reaearch  and  models  for  careful  copies,  first  in  one 
of  their  own,  then  in  modem,  tongues ;  ttsA  these  essen- 
tially literary  endeavours  cema  into  more  or  less  direct 
contact  with,  and  enquired  more  or  leas  control  over,  the 
already  existing  entertainments  of  the  stage.  Thus  the 
stream  of  the  modern  drama,  whom  source  and  con- 
trfbntoriea  have  been  described,  was  brought  back  into  the 
ancient  bed,  from  which  its  flow  diverged  into  a  number 
of  national  courses,  unequal  in  impetus  and  strength,  and 
varying  in  accordance  with  the  manifold  conditions  of  their 
progress.  Of  these  it  remains  to  pursue  tha  moat  produc- 
tive or  important 

The  priority  in  this  as  in  moat  of  tha  other  aspects  of 
the  Benaissance  belongs  to  Ixalt.  In  ultimate  achieve- 
ment^ the  Italian  drama  fell  short  of  the  fulness  of  the 
id  elsewhere — a  surprising  fact  when  it  is 
t  only  that  the  Italian  language  had  the 


inspired  it  with  a  predilection  for  the  drama.  The  came 
)•  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  the  absence  from  Italian 
national  life  daring  a  long  period,  and  more  especially 
during  that  contemporary  with  tha  rise  and  earlier  promise 
of  Italian  dramatic  literature,  of  those  loftiest  and  moat 
potent  impulsM  of  popular  feeling  to  which  a  national 
drama  owe*  so  much  of  its  strength.  Toil  abeenoe  was 
due  partly  to  tha  peculiarities  of  the  Italian  character, 
partly  to  the  political  cad  eccUsJastioel  experiences  Italy 
was  fated  to  undergo.  The  Italians  were  strangers  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  patriotism,  which  was  aa  the  breath  in  tha 
nostrils  of  our  Elizabethan  age,  aa  well  aa  to  the  single- 
minded  religiosity  which  identified  Spain  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Catholic  BevivaL  The  cleer-sightedneoo  of  the 
Italians  had  ICtnstMng  to  do  with  this— for  they  wen  too 
intelligent  to  believe   in  their  tyrants,  and  too  free  from 


their  s 

of  ■  pressors  of  aarengpa 
people  with  a  history  and 
baa  ever  experienced,  did 

the  rest,  and  for  many  generations  rendered  impotent  the 
~orts  of  the  dramntio  art  No  basis  was  per- 
found  for  a  really  MttpfjeJ  tragedy ;  while 
literary  comedy,  after  turning  from  the  direct  imitation  of 
Latin  models  to  a  more  popular  form,  lost  itself  in  am 
abandoned  immorality  of  tone  and  in  reckless  insolence  of 
invective  against  particular  classes  of  society.  Though  its 
productivity  long  continued,  the  poetic  drama,  aeon  and 
more  concentrated  its  efforts  upon  subordinate  or  snbaidtnry 
species,  artificial  in  origin  ana  decorative  in  purpose,  and 
surrendered  its   substance   to  the   overpowering  aids    of 

ssaltaP  drama,  the  improvised  comedy,  remained  traly 
national ;  and  this  was  of  its  nature  •*•— ~-i-+-<  from 
higher  literary  effort  The  revival  of  Italian  tragedy  in 
later  timaa  is  dne  partly  to  the  imitation  of  French  mode**, 
partly  to  the  endeavour  of  a  brilliant  genius  to  infuse  into 
bia  art  the  historical  and  political  spirit  "  Comedy  likewise 


it  was  Bought  to  accommodate  it*  popular  forma  to  the 
*"**""  of  real  life  in  a  wider  range,  and  again  to 
poetical  in  accordance  with  the  tendencies 


language, 
,  but  tragedy  in  its  beginnings  showed 
a  tendency,  which  it  was  before  long  to  treat  themes  of 
national  historical  interest.  Two  earliest  tragedies  of 
which  we  hear,  written  by  tha  Padnan  historian  Muaanto 
about  1300,  were  both  copies  of  Seneca;  but  while  the 
one  (AekUUU)  treated  a  rlnnirinil  thorns,  the  other  dealt 
with  the  history  of  s  famous  tyrant  of  the  author's  native 
city  (  Eaxrimt).  In  the  next  century  events  of  recent  or 
contemporary  history  were  similarly  dealt  with  ,-*  but  the 
majority  of  its  Latin  drama*  were  doubtles*  written  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  the  friend*  and  patrons  of  tha  Italian 
Renaissance,  who,  lis*  Lorenzo  the  Magni ficent,  wished  to 
domesticate  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  on  a  stage 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  sacred  figure*  of  Christian  belief. 
Such-ware  the  latin  imi    "  "  " 


friend  of  Lorenzo's  son  Pope  Leo  X.,  < 
Danao*  and  other  subjects ;  the  famous  Progmt  of  Q. 
Oorraro  (d.  1464),  the  nephew  of  an  earlier  Pope ;  and  the 
efforts  of  Pomponina  Lotus,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Cardinal 
Riaro,  Bought  to  revive  the  ancient  theatre,  especially  that 
of  Plautus  and  Terence,  at  Borne.  Many  Latin  comedies 
an  mentioned  from  the  16th  century,  during  which,  as 
during  its  predecessor,  Latin  continued  the  dominant 
language  of  the  stage  in  Italy.  Kor  was  the  representation 
even  of  Greek  plays  altogether  unknown;  it  was  by  bar 
performance  of  the  EUctra  of  Sophoclsa  that  Alexandre 
Scale  caused  Folitisn  to  envy  Orestes. 

Early  in  the  16th  century,  tragedy  began  to  be  written 
in  the  native  tongue ;  but  it  retained  from  the  first,  and 
never  wholly  lost,  the  impress  of  its  origin.  Whatever 
tha  source  of  its  subjects — which,  though  moelly  of  classical 
origin,  were  occasionally  derived  from  native  romance,  or 
even  due  to  invention — they  were  ell  treated  with  a  pre- 
duectionfor  the  horrible,  inspired  by  the  example  of  Seaeet, 
though  no  doubt  encouraged  by  a  —"■  ' 
The   chorus,  stationary  o     " 
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tragedy,  iu  not  reduced  to  a  merely  oonaslrtial  appearance 
between  the  acta  tin  the  beginning  of  toe  17th  oentnrj 
oris  ted  ■together  from  the  tragic  dram*  till  the  earlier 
of  the  18th.  Thai  the  change*  undergone  by  Iti 
tragedy  were  for  along  serial  of  generations  chiefly  cant 
to  the  form  of  versification  and  the  choice  of  theme* ;  nor 
■mi  it.  at  all  events  till  the  lost  century  of  the  eonne  it 
has  hitherto  run,  more  than  the  after-growth  of  an  after- 
growth. Thehonourof  having  been  the  earliest  tragedy  in 
Italian  aeemi  to  belong  b>  OsleoRo's  Sofonitba  (1602),  a 
piece  in  16  or  20  acta,  regardless  of  unity  of  scene.  A.  da 
Pistoia's  Pamflla  (1508)  followed,  of  which  the  subject  was 
taken  from  Boccaccio,  though  the  names  of  the  character* 
were  Greek.  The  puyusnslly  associated  with  the  beginning 
of  Italian  tragedy — that  with  which  "  th'  Indian  acene  flnt 
learned  to  glow"— was  another  Sofoxitba,  acted  before 
Leo  X.  in  1MB,  and  written  in  blank  verse  (uereo  teiolto) 
instead  of  the  ottara  and  tern  rima  of  the  earlier  trage- 
dian* (retaining,  however,  the  lyric  measures  of  the 
chorna),  by  Trissino,  who  was  employed  a*  nuncio  by  that 
Fope.  Other  tragedies  of  the  former  half  of  the  16th 
century  were  the  Botatmda  of  BaotUal,  a  nephew  of 
Lorenzo   the  Magnificent    (1516);   Alamanni'a    Antigone 

ilS32);  the  Canaai  of  Sperone  Speroni,  the  envious 
lopsna  of  Toko,  who,  like  Quorini,  took  Bperone'a 
elaborate  atyla  for  hit  model ;  the  Oraiia,  the  eorlioet 
dramatie  treatment  of  thhi  famous  subject,  of  the  notorious 
Aretino  (1049) ;  and  the  nine  tragedies  of  O.  Cinthie, 
among  which  L'Or&taht  (1641)  is  accounted  the  beat  and 
the  bloodiest.  Ointhio,  the  author  of  these  Hecatommilii 
to  which  Shakespeare  waa  indebted  for  so  many  of  hi*  sub- 
jects, was  (supposing  him  to  have  invented  these)  the  first 
Italian  who  was  the  author  of  the  fables  of  his  own 
dramas ;  he  introduced  some  novelties  into  dramatio  con- 
struction, separating  the  prologue  and  probably  also  the 
epilogue  front  the  action,  and  has  by  soma  been  regarded 
as  the  inventor  of  the  pastoral  drama.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  16th  centnry  may  be  mentioned  the  Didmt  and  the 
;of  L.  Doice,tlift  translator  nf   Beneca  (1566); 


TorrUmando  (1587);  the  Tamcrtdi  of  Asiuari  (1088);  and 
the  Meropt  of  Torelli  (1693),  the  last  who  employed  the 
stationary  charos  (own  Jiwo)  on  the  Ttalian  stage.  Leonico's 
BMato  (1550)  is  noticeable  as  supposed  to  hare  given  rise 
to  the  tragedia  eittadina,  or  domestic  tragedy,  of  which  there 
are  few  examples  in  the  Italian  drama,  and  be  Veto's  Tamar 
(1586),  aa  written  in  prose.  Subjects  of  modern  historical  in- 
terest were  in  this  period  treated  only  in  isolated  instances1 
The  tragedians  of  the  17th  century  continued  to  pursue 
Ihe  beaten  track,  at  times  in  vain,  seeking  by  the  intro- 
duction of  mnoical  aire  to  compromise  with  the  danger 
with  which  their  art  was  threatened  of  being  (in  Voltaire's 
(.arose)  extinguished  by  the  beautiful  monster,  the  opera, 
uiw  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  country  of  its  origin. 
iSee  Omu.)  To  Count  P.  Boneralli  (1689-1609),  the 
LutboT  of  SoHwumo,  is  on  the  other  band  ascribed  the  first 
disuse  of  the  chorus  in  Italian  tragedy.  The  innovation  of 
the  use  of  rhyme  attempted  in  the  learned  raUarkino'a 
Enuiaiyiida  (1655),  and  defended  by  him  in  a  diaootirae 
prefixed  to  the  play,  was  in  Italy  no  more  than  in  England 
able  to  achieve  a  permanent  seasonal ;  its  chief  repre- 
sentative was  afterwards  Martelli  (d.  1737),  whose  rhymed 
BJsMadrian  verse  (JfarUUiamo),  though  on  one  occasion 
ined  in  comedy  by  Ooldoni,  failed  to  commend  itself  to 
Jib  popular  taste.  By  the  end  of  the  17th  century  Italian 
'  raly  seemed  destined  to 
*  Gotta  hod  withdrawn  is 

a,  Iiifli  (168S);  FsHgai,  a 


public  towards  the  higher  forms  of  the  drams.  The  18th 
century  was,  however,  to  witness  a  change,  the  beginning 
of  which  are  attributed  to  the  institution  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Arcadians  at  Borne  (1690).    The  principal  efforur 


of  the  n 


r  school  ol 


and  critica  were  directed  to 
orus,  and  to  a  general  increase  of 
Before  long  the  Marquis  S.  Maffei 
with  his  Jferoas  (first  printed  1713)  achieved  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  successes  recorded  in  the  history  of  dramatio 
literature.  This  play,  which  is  devoid  of  any  love-story, 
long  continued  to  be  considered  the  master-piece  of  Italian 
tragedy ;  Voltaire,  who  declared  it  "  worthy  of  the  moat 
glorious  days  of  Athens,"  adapted  it  for  the  French  stage, 
and  it  inspired  a  celebrated  production  of  the  English 
drama.1  It  was  followed  by  a  tragedy  full  of  horrors,* 
noticeable  as  having  given  rise  to  the  first  Italian  dramatio 
parody;  and  by  the  highly  esteemed  productions  of 
GroneUi  (d  1769)  and  his  contemporary  Bettinelb'. 
The  influence  of  Voltaire  had  now  come  to  predominate 
over  the  Italian  drama ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  greater  freedom  prevailed  in  the  choice  of 
tragic  themes.  Thus  the  greatest  of  Italian  tragic  poets, 
Count  V.  Alfieri  (1749-1803),  found  his  path  prepared 
for  him.  Alien's  grand  and  impassioned  treatment  of  bis 
subjects  caused  his  fanlanees  of  form,  which  he  never 
altogether  overcame,  to  be  forgotten.  The  spirit  of  a 
love  of  freedom  which  his  creations*  breathe  was  the 
hftrald  of  the  national  ideas  of  the  future.  Spurning 
"  e  usages  of  French  tragedy,  his  plays,  whum  abound 
soliloquies,  owe  part  of  their  effect  to  an  impassioned 
tea  of  declamation,  part  to  those  "  points "  by 
lich  Italian  acting  seams  tire-eminently  capable  of 
thrilling  an  audience.  Ho  has  much — besides  the  nub- 
jects  of  two  of  his  dramas* — in  common  with  Schiller; 
but  his  omoaon-muse  (aa  Sohlegel  called  her)  was  not 
schooled  into  serenity,  like  the  muse  of  the  Qennen 
ost.  Among  his  numerous  plays  (21),  Meropt  and  Said, 
cd  perhaps  Afirm,  are  accounted  his  master-pieces. 
The  political  colouring  given  by  Alfieri  to  Italian  tragedy 
reappears  in  the  plays  of  U.  Foecoto  (ft  1760-1827)  and  A. 
Manaoui  (1784-1873),  both  of  whom  are  under  the  iiiflu- 
of  the  romantio  school  of  modern  literature ;  and  to 
be  added  those  of  B.  Peltioo  (1789-1854) 

'   "' «  moot  celebrated 

to  all  students  of 
modern -history  and  literature  While  Italian  tragedy  has. 
upon  the  whole  adhered  to  its  love  of  strong  situations 
and  passionate  declamation,  its  later  growths  have  shown 
a  capability  of  development  precluding  the  supposition  that 
its  history  is  closed  The  art  of  tragic  acting  st  the  pre- 
sent day  probably  stands  higher  in  Italy  than  in  any  other 
Esuxpee* country;  if  the  tragic  muse  were  to  be  depicted 
with  the  features  of  a  living  artist,  it  is  those  of  Adelaide 
Bistort  which  she  would  assume. 

In  comedy,  the  efforts  of  the  scholars  of  the  Italian 
Benaiasanoe  for  a  time  want  rids  by  side  with  the  progress 
of  the  popular  entertainments  noticed  above.  While  toe 
CMtrasfs'  of  the  dose  of  the  15th  and  of  the  16th  century 
were  disputations  between  pain  of  abstract  or  allegorical 
figures,  in  the  frottola  human  types  take  the  place  of 
abstractions,  and  more  than  two  characters  appeir.  To  the 
(■  nam*  used  of  a  wide  variety  of  entertainments)  a 
social  significance  was  given  by  the 


1Q.E  Niocolini  (17B6-186I),  v 
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military  braggart  who  owed  fail  origin  both  to  Plantua1  end 
to  the  Spanish  officers  who  abounded  in  the  Italy  of 
those'days.  The  nopular  character-comedy/ a  relic  of  the 
ancient  AiaUaiut,  likewise  took  a  naw  laaaa  of  life— and 
this  in  a  doable  form.  The  improvited  comedy  (jxmmedia 
a  ngetto)  we*  now  as  a  rale  performed  by  professional  acton, 
members  of  a  craft,  and  was  thence  called  the  eemmedia 
dtWarU,  which  ia  amid  to  nave  been  invented  by  Francesco 


(called  Term 


were  connected  together  by  the  ligatures  or  links  (laatj  of 
the  arlcocAuto,  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  Human  tamtio 
(whence  our  may).  Harlequin's  summit  of  glory  was  pro- 
bably reached  early  in  the  17th  century,  whan  be  wu 
ennobled  in  the  person  of  Cecchino.  by  the  Emperor 
Matthias ;  of  Cecchino'a  successors  Zaccagnino  and 
Truffaldino,  we  read  that  "  they  ahnt  the  door  in  Italy  to 
good  harlequins."  Distinct  from  this  growth  is  that  of 
the  matted  comedy,  the  action  of  which  was  chiefly  serried 
on  by  certain  typical  figure*  in  masks,  speaking  in  local 
dialects,1  but  which  was  not  improvised,  and  indeed  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  hardly  could  have  been.  It* 
inventor  was  A.  Beoloo  of  Padua,  who  called  himself 
Buenmts  (joker),  and  who  pnbliahed  six  comedies  in 
rations  dialects,  including  the  Greek  of  the  day  (1030). 
Thia  was  the  masked  comedy  to  which  the  Italian!  so 
tenaciously  clang,  and  in  which,  aa  all  their  own  and 
imitabla  by  no  other  nation,  they  took  so  great  a  pride  that 
even  Goldoni  was  unable  to  overthrow  it 
.  Meanwhile  the  Latin  imitation*  of  Roman,  varied  by 
occasional  translations  of  Greek,  comedies  early  lad  to  the 
production  of  Italian  translations,  several  of  which  were 
performed  at  Ferrer*  in  the  10th  century,  and  before  itsi 
close  to  the  composition  of  what  is  regarded  aa  the  first 
original  Italian  comedy — in  other  words,  aa  the  first  of  the 
modem  drama.  But  the  claim  to  this  honour  of  Boiardo's 
2W»u  (before  H94)  la  doubtful- -not  in  time,1  bat  be- 


and  in  a  great  m 


a  from,  a  dialogue  of  Lumen's 


a  from  the  moralities. 
"  first  Italian  comedy  in  Terse,''  Biochi'a  I  Trt  Tiramu 
(before  1630),  ia  likewise  a  morality,  and  Trissmo's 
comedy,  which  followed,  a  mere  adaptation  of  the  Mmaekmi 
at  Flantus.  About  this  time,  however,  the  cammtdia 
trudita,  or  scholarly  comedy,  began  to  be  cultivated  by  a 
succession  of  eminent  writers,  among  whom  the  title  of  the 
father  of  modem  comedy,  if  it  belong*  to  any  man,  belongs 
to  Ariosto  (1474-1033).  His  comedies  (though  the  first 
two  wen  originally  written  in  prow)  are  in  blank  verso,  to 
which  he  gave  a  singular  mobility  by  the  dactylic  ending 
of  the  una  (aoWcMofe).  Arioato's  model*  were  the  maater- 
piece*  of  the  jxilliata,  and  his  moral*  those  of  hie  age, 
which  equalled  those  of  the  worst  days  of  ancient  Borne  or 


1  Prrfopolinleai  In  Uu  MO-  Obriotn. 
■  The  milked  ohawten,  each  of  which  ipoke  the  dlaleot  ol 
elsoslun  -      ""  ~    '■  ' 


la  auk  play),  there  wan  the  iane  or  Imumoratot,  men 
women  (tea  latter  not  before  1(60,  np  to  which  time  ut»M  w 
unknown  In  Italy)  with  aanoas  pacta,  sad  aawraUau,  fiWi* 
SpCUila,  and  otkar  mmtUu  or  walttapmslds.      All  than  spofce 
TojHui  or  Roman,  and  worn  no  mask*. 

■  Bolardo  died  In  l»t,  In  omfler  wliitli  yserBHill'i  AtnieiaUirti 
written ;  walla  DortoVt  (aftanrardi  Cardinal  of  HbMeui)  disreputable 
bat  entertaining  CWmuJro,  a  prass  etmedy,  whloh  proterta  tint  It  Is 
Lot  taken  from  Plautaa,  !i  thought  to  hare  bean  agssDDasl  not  leaf 
-  "join  1608. 
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Byzantium  m  looseness,  sod  anrpasscd  them  in  effrontery. 
Ho  chose  his  subjects  accordingly;  bat  hi*  dramatic 
genius  displayed  itself  in  the  effective  drawing  of  char. 
acter,4  and  more  especially  in  the  skillful  manage- 
ment of  complicated  intrigue*.'  Such,  with  au  additional 
brilliancy  of  wit  and  leadviousnes*  of  tone,  are  likewise 
the  characteristics  of  Machiavelli'a  (1169-1037)  famous 
prase  comedy,  the  Meadrogola  {The  Magic  Draught);'  and, 
vx  their  climacteric,  of  the  plays  of  P.  Aretino  (1*92-1367), 
ospecially  the  prose  Mare*c<dco,  whose  name,  it  has  been 
said,  ought  to  be  written  iu  asterisks.  Other  comedian*  of 
the  lBtn  century  were  B.  Accolti,  whose  Virginia  (prob. 
before  1013)  treats  the  story  from  Boccaccio  which 
reappears  in  AlTt  Wdl  Oat  Endt  Well ;  G.  B.  Araldo  and 
J.  Nardi,  noteworthy  as  decant  and  moral  in  tons  and 
tendency ;  G.  Cecchi,  F.  d'Ambra,  A.  F.  Graiziui,  N.  Secco 
or  Becchi,  and  L.  Dolce— all  writer*  of  romantic  eomejv 
of  intrigue  in  veraa  or  prose. 

Daring  the  same  century  the  padoral  drama  flourished 
in  Italy.  The  origin  of  this  peculiar  species— which  was 
the  bucolic  idyll  in  a  dramatic  form,  and  which  freoly  lent 
itself  to  the  introduction  of  both  mythological  and 
allegorical  elements — was  purely  literary,  and  arose  directly 
out  of  the  classical  studies  and  tastes  of  the  Renaissance. 
Ita  first  example  was  the  renowned  scholar  A.  Folkiano's 
Oifto  (1172),  which  begins  like  an  idyll  and  ends  like  a 
tragedy.  Intended  to  be  performed  with  music—  for  the 
pastoral  drama  ia  the  parent  of  the  opera — this  beautiful 
work  tells  its  story  simply-  N.  da  Correggio's  (1450-1508) 
Otfalo,  or  Aurora,  and  others  followed,  before  in  1001  A. 
Beccari  produced,  as  totally  new  of  ita  kind,  hi*  Arcadian 
pastoral  drama  R  Sagrifhio,  in  which  the  oomic  element 
predominates.  But  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  species 
ia  marked  by  the  AniiUaol  Tasao  (1573),  in  whose  Arcadia 
is  sllagorically  mirrored  the  Ferrer*  court  Adorned  by 
choral  lyrics  of  great  beauty,  it  presents  an  allegorical 
treatment  of  asocial  and  moral  problem ;  and  since  the  con- 
ception ol.ths  characters,  all  of  whom  think  and  speak  of 
nothing  but  love,  ia  artificial,  the  charm  of  the  poem  lies 


many  others,  and  the  pastoral  drama  reached  its  height  of 
popularity  in  the  famous  Potior  Fido  (written  before  1590) 
of  B.  Onarini,  'which,  while  founded  on  a  tragic  love-story, 
introduces  into  its  complicated  plot  a  comic  element,  pertly 
with  a  satirical  intention.  Thus,  both  in  Italian  and  in 
other  literatures,  the  pastoral  drama  became  a  distinct 
species,  characterised  like  the  great  body  of  modern 
pastoral  poetry  in  general  by  a  tendency  either  towards 
the  artificial  or  towards  the  burlesque.  Its  artificiality 
affected  the  entire  growth  of  Italian  comedy,  including 
the  ammtdia  aUITarlt,  and  impressed  itself  in  an  intensi- 
fied form  upon  the  opera.  (See  OrtaU).  The  foremast 
Italian  masters  of  the  last-named  species,  so  far  a*  it  can 
claim  to  be  included  in  the  poetic  drama,  were  A.  Zeno 
(166B-170O)  and  P.  Motastasio  (1698-1782)/ 

The  comfo  dramatists  of  the  17th  century  are  groaned 
a*  followers  of  the  classical  and  of  the  romantic  school, 
G.  B.  Porta  and  O.  A.  Cacognini  (whom  Goldoni  describes 
aa  full  of  whining  pathos  and  common-place  drollery,  but 
as  still  possessing  a  great  power  to  interest)  being  regarded 
M  dm  leading  repreeoctativm  of  the  former.  But  neither 
of  these  largely  intennized  groups  of  writers  could,  with 
all  its  fertility,  prevail  against  the  competition  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  mnsioal  drama,  end  on  the  other  of  the  popular 
farcical  entertainments  and  of  those  introduced  in  unite- 
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a  reform  mi  undertaken  by  the  wonderful 
theatrical geuins  of  (J.  Guldoui  (1707-1783).  One  of  the 
most  fertile  and  rapid  of  playwrights  (of  his  160  comedies 
16  were  written  and  acted  in  ■  single  year),  ho  at 
the  nine  time  pursued  definite  aim*  as  a  dramatist  Dis- 
gusted with  the  conventional  buffoonery,  and  aaasMaan1 
of  the  rampant  immorality,  of  the  Italian  couiio  stage,  he' 
drew  Lit  cliaracteis  from  real  life,  whether  of  hii  native 
city  (Venice)1  or  of  society  at  large,  and  (ought  to  enforce 
virtuous  and  pathetic  sentiments  without  neglecting  the 
essential  objects  of  hia  act.  Happy  and  Tariom  in  hie 
choice  of  themes,  he  produced,  besides  comedies  of  genoral 
human  character,1  plays  on  subjects  drawn  from  literary 
biography1  or  from  fiction.*  Goldoni,  whose  rtyls  was  con- 
sidered defective  by-the  puriata  whom  Italy  has  at  no  time 
lacked,  met  with  a  severe  critic  and  a  temporarily  success' 
ful  rival  in  Cuunt  C.  Qorn  (1733-1806),  who  sought  to 
rescue  the  comic  drama  from  its  aaaociation  with  the  real 
life  of  the  middle  i  In— a,  and  to  infuse  a  new  spirit  into 
the  figures  of  the  old  masked  comedy  by  the  invention  of 
a  new  species.  His  themes  were  taken  from  Neapolitan1 
and  Oriental (  fairy  tales,  to  which  he  accommodated  some 
of  the  standing  figures  upon  which  Goldoni  had  made  war. 
This  attempt  at  mingling  fancy  and  humour — occasionally 
of  a  directly  satirical  tnm7 — was  in  harmony  with  the 
tendencies  of  the  modern  romantic  school,  and  Qoni's 
efforts,  which  though  successful  found  hardly  any  imitators 
in  Italy,  have  a  family  resemblance  to  those  of  Tieck. 
During  the  latter  part  of  tha  18th  and  the  early  years  of 
the  present  century  comedy  continued  to  follow  the  oonne 
marked  ont  by  its  acknowledged  master  Goldoni,  under  the 
influence  of  the  sentimental  drama  of  France  and  other 
countries.  Villi,  Nelli,  the  Marquis  Albergsti  Oapaeelli, 
Eografi,  Federici,  and  Bignorelli  (the  historian  of  the 
drama)  are  mentioned  among  the  writers  of  this  school ;  to 
tha  present  century  belong  Count  Girend,  Uarchiaio  (who 
took  hia  subjects  especially  from  commercial  life),  and  Note, 
a  fertile  writer,  among  whose  plays  are  three  treating  the 
Uvea  of  poets.  Of  still  more  recent  date  are  Bon  and 
Brofferio.  .Though  no  recent  Italian  comedies  have 
acquired  so  wide  a  celebrity  as  that  which  has  beenobti 
by  the  snecesaful  productions  of  the  recent  French  s 
there  seems  no  reason  to  predict  a  barren  future  for  Italian 
comedy  any  more  than  for  Italian  tragedy.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  have  survived  periods  of  a  seemingly 
hopeless  decline;  tragedy  has  been  rescued  from  the 
pedantry  of  a  timid  classicism,  and  comedy  from  the  con 
Tontjonaliam  of  its  moat  popular  but  least  progressive  form 
and  neither  die  opera  nor  the  .ballet  has  succeeded  ii 
ousting  from  the  national  stage  the  legitimate  forma  of  tha 


To  tha  above  summary  of  the  history  of  the  mi 
ilian    drama  it   would    not    have    been   inappropriate 
brief  account  of  thai  of  the  atonmnr  Gi     ~ 
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struggle  for  independence,  or  which  may  be  aaid  to  form 
part  of  that  struggle.     After  beginning  with  dramstic  dia- 
logues of  a  patnotie  tendency,  it  took  a  step  in  advance 
with  tha  tragedies  of  J.  It.  Neruloe'  (177B-1860),  whose 
name  belongs  to  the  political  as  well  as  to  the  literary  history 
of  bia  country.     His  comedies    especially  one  directed 
ainst  the  sxonns  of  journalism'— largely  contributed  to 
en  a  literary  life  for  the  modem  Greek  tongue.     Among 
s  earlier  patriotic-  Greek  dramatists  of  the  present  century 
)  T.    AJkaua,   J.   Zampelios   (whose   tragic  style  was 
influenced  by  that  of  Alftari),1*  &  K.  Karydia,  and  A. 
Valsoritis.     A.  Zoirus*1  is  noteworthy  as  having  introduced 
the  use  of  prone  into  Greek  tragedy,  while  preserving  to  it 
i  with  sentiments  and  aspirations  which  will 
continue  to'psrvada  the  chief  productions 
of  modern  Qresfc   literature.     Tha  km  of  the  theatre  is 
ineradicable  from  Attie  aa  it  is  from  Italian  soil ;  and  the 
sandsjatsai  of  the  young  dramatic  literature  of  HlslM  seem 
to  justify  the  hope  that  a  worthy  future  awaits  it 

Italy  produced  many  brilliant  growths,  from  which  the 
dramatic  literatures  of  other  nations  largely  borrowed ;  but 
Bpaim  is  the  only  country  of  modem  Europe  which  snares 
with  England  the  honour  of  having  achieved,  at  a  relatively 
early  date,  the  creation  of  a  genuinely  national  form  of  the 
regular  drama.  80  proper  to  Spain  was  the  form  of  the 
drama  which  aha  produced  and  perfected,  that  to  it  the 
has  been  ipecificslly  applied,  though  so 
of  the  epithetii  clearly unjustifiable.  The 
h  from  tha  Romance  peoples — in  whom 
Christian  and  Germanio  elements  mingled  with  the  legacy 
of  Roman  law.Uerning,  and  culture — spread  to  the  Germanio 
nations  were  represented  with  ths  most  signal  force  and 
fulness  in  the  institutions  of  chivalry, — to  which,  in  the 
words  of  Scott,  "  it  waa  peculiar  to  blend  military  valour 
with  ths  strongeet  passions  which  actuate  the  human  mind, 
the  feelings  of  devotion  and  those  of  love."  These  feelings, 
in  their  combined  operation  upon  the  national  character, 
and  in  their  reflection  in  the  national  literature,  were  not 
peculiar  to  Spain ;  but  nowhere  did  they  so  long  or  so  late 
continue  to  animate,  the  moral  life  of  a  nation.  Outward 
causes  contributed  to  this  result  For  centuries  sfter  the 
emaadee  had  become  a  mere  memory,  Spain  was  a  battle 
ground  between  the  cross  and  the  crescent  And  it  was 
precisely  at  the  time  when  the  Renaissance  was  eetabliahing 
new  starting-points  for  ths  literary  progress  of  Europe,  that 
Christian  Spain  rose  to  the  height  of  Catholic  an  well  as 
national  selfnwnscionsnsaa  by  the  expulsion  of  tha  Moors 
and  the  oonqusst  of  the  New  World.  From  their  rolen  or 
rivals  of  so  many  ^tntnritt  the  Spaniards  had  derived  that 
rich  glow  of  oolonr  which  became  permanently  distinctive 
of  their  national  Urn,  and  more  especially  of  its  literary  and 
kt ;  they  had  also  perhaps  derived  from 
an    equally  characteristic  refinement  in 

of  the  passion  of  love.    The  ideas  of 

Spanish  chivalry — more  especially  religious  devotion  snd  a 
punctilious  sense  of  personal  honour— asserted  themselves 
(according  to  a  process  often  observable  in  the  hiatory  of 
driliaation)  with  peculiar  distinctness  in  literature  snd  art, 
after  the  great  achievements  to  which  they  had  contributed 
in  other  fields  had  already  been  wrought  The  ripest 
glories  of  tho  Spanish  drama  belong  to  an  age  of  national 
decay— mindful,  it  is  true,  of  the  ideas  of  a  greater  pass. 
Tha  chivalrous  enthusiasm  pervading  so  many  of  tha 
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the  Spanish  nation  iu  ulL  even  iu  tie  least  hopeful,  period* 
of  its  later  history ;  end  the  religion*  ardour  breathed  bj 
then  works,  though  *  updating  itself  with  what  i*  called 
the  Catholic  Besctiou,  It  in  troth  only  *  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  which  informed  the  noblest  pert  of  the  Befonna- 
tiou  movement  itself.  The  Spanish  drama  neither  sought 
nor  could  seek  to  emancipate  itself  from  views  and  forms 
of  religion*  life  more  than  star  sacred  to  the  Spanish 
people  since  the  glorious  day*  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ; 
and  it  is  not  in  the  beginning*  but  is  the  gnat  age  of 
Spanish  dramAtic  literature  that  there  is  often  most  difficulty 
hi  distinguishing  between  what  is  to  be  termed  a  religions  and 
what  a  secular  play.  After  Spain  had  thus,  the  Srtt  after 
England  among  modem  European  countries,  fully  unfolded 
that  incomparably  richest  expression  of  natonal  life  and 
sentiment  m  an  artistic  form  a  truly  national  dramatic 
literature,— the  torribla  decay  of  her  greatness  and  prot- 
psrity  gradually  impaired  the  strength  of  a  brilliant  bat,  of 
its  nature,  dependent  growth.  In  the  absence  of  high 
original  genius  the  Spanish  dramatists  began  to  torn  to 
foreign  model*,  though  little  supported  in  such  attempts  by 
pop  uW  sympathy;  snd  it  is  only  in  more  recent  times  that 
the  Spanish  drama  has  sought  to  reproduce  the  ancient 
form*  from  whoa*  msster-p wee*  the  nation  had  never 
become  estranged,  while  accommodating  than  to  tastes  and 
tendencies  shared  by  later  Spanish  literature  with  that  of 
Europe  at  large. 

,■  The  earlier  dramatic  effort*  of  Spanish  literature  may 
without  inconvenience  be  briefly  itiemissnrT  The  reputed 
author  of  the  Covpitii  qf  Mingo  Randp,  (B,  Goto  the 
alder)  likewise  composed  the  first  act  of  a  story  of  intrigue 
and  character,  partly  dramatic  but  not  intended  for  repre- 
sentation. This  tragic  comedy  of  Calida  and  Stelibmt, 
which  was  completed  (in  91  act*)  by  1409,  afterward* 
"a  under  tits  name  of  Cdettina  ;  it  was  fre- 
!ed  and  translated,  and  was  adapted  for  the 
h  stage  by  B.  d*  Zepeda  in  1682.  But  the  father  of 
the  Spanish  drama  was  J.  de  la  Ettsin*  (b.  c  1468),  whose 
rtpr—aitacioiut  under  the  name  of  "eclogues"  wars 
dramatic  dialogues  of  a  religions  or  pastoral  chsrscter.  His 
attempt*  were  imitated  mote  especially  by  Oil  Vicente  (fl. 
1602-1536),  a  Portuguese  who  wrote  both  in  Spanish  and 
in  hi*  native  tongue— the  dramatic  literature  of  which  is 
stated  to  have  prodneed  nothing  of  equal  merit  afterward*. 
(The  Portuguese  literary  drama  i*  held  to  hare  begun  with 
the  prow  comedies  of  Vicente's  contemporary,  F.  de  Ss  de 
Miranda.)  A  farther  impulse  came,  a*  was  natural,  from 
Spaniards  resident  in  Italy,  and  especially  from  B.  de  T. 
Naharro,  who  in  1617  published,  a*  the  chief  among  the 
"  firstling*  of  his  genius  "  (Propaladid),  a  series  of  eight 
ammtdiai—*  term  generally  applied  in  Spanish  literature 
to  any  kind  of  drama.  He  claimed  some  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  the  ancient  drama,  divided  his  play*  into 
iornadtu >  (to  correspond  to  sets),  snd  opened  them  with  an 
introyto  (prologue).  Very  various  in  their  subject*,  and 
occasionally  odd  in  form,*  they  were  gross  a*  well  as 
audacious  in  tone,  and  were  soon  prohibited  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion,    The  church  remained  unwilling   '  ' 


quoutly  ii 
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and  sought  to  suppress  the  few  plays  on  not  strictly  religi' 
on*  subject*  which  appeared  in  the  early  pert  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  L  The  few  translation*  published  from  the 
classical  drama  exercised  no  effect 


sketched  tha  hum  his  resources  which  wen  at  the  ei 
of  Lope  de  Rneds  (fl.  1644-1667),  a  mechanic  of  Seville, 
who  with  hi*  friend  the  bookseller  Timoneda,  and  two 
brother  authors  and  acton  in  hi*  strolling  company,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  dramatic  entertainments  oat  of  the 
churches  and  palaces  into  the  public  places  of  the  towns, 
where  they  were  produced  on  temporary  scaffolds.  The 
manager  carried  about  his  properties  in  a  com  sack ;  and 
the  "  comedies  "  ware  still  only  "  dialogues,  and  a  specie*) 
of  eclogue*  between  two  or  three  shepherds  and  a 
shepherdess,"  enlivened  at  tune*  by  intorroanras  of  favourite 
comic  figures,  inoh  a*  the  negraas  or  the  Biscayen, "  played 
with  inconceivable  talent  and  truthfulness  by  Lope."  Ono 
of  hi*  plays  at  least,1  and  one  of  1  unoneda's,*  aeetn  to  hana 
been  taken  from  an  Italian  source ;  others  mingled  modern 
themes  with  classical  apparitions  f  one  of  Timoneda's  was 
(perhaps  again  through  the  Indian)  from  Pluto*.*  Others 
of  a  slighter  description  were  called  pa**,— a  species  aftor- 
vnrda  tented  ***r*aB**w and  resembling  the  modem  Frame* 
ore******.  With  these  popular  efforts  of  Lope  do  Bueda 
and  his  friends  a  considerable  dramatic  activity  'began  is 
the  years  1660-1890  in  several  Spanish  cities,  and  before 
the  close  of  this  period  permanent  theatres  began  to  be 
fitted  up  st  Madrid.  Yet  Spanish  dramatic  literature 
might  still  hare  been  led  to  follow  Italian  in  turning 
to  an  imitation  of  rlassiral  model*.  Two  plays  by  G. 
Bermudas  (1677),  called  by  their  learned  author  "  tho 
first  Spanish  tragedies,1'  treating  the  national  subject  of 
Inex  de  Castro,  bat  divided  into  five  acts,  composed  in 
various  metres,  snd  introducing  a  chorus;  a  JXdo  (c  1680) 
by  0.  de  Viruc*  (who  claimed  to  have  first  divided 
dramas  into  three  jmadai);  end  the  tragedian  of  TU  L. 
de  Argensola  (acted  1586,  and  praised  in  Dam  QuvrrAei 
alike  pointed  in  this  direction. 

Such  were  tha  alternative*  which  had  opened  for  the 
Spanish  drama,  when  at  last,  about  the  seme  tune  a*  that 
of  the  English,  it*  future  was  determined  by  writers 
of  original  genius.  The  first  of  thee*  was  tha  im- 
mortal Cervantes,  who,  however,  failed  to  anticipate  bj 
hi*  earlier  play*  (1584-1588)  the  great  (though  to  him 
unproductive)  success  of  his  famous  romance.  In  his 
endeavour  to  give  a  poetic  character  to  the  drama  he  feu 
upon  the  expedient  of  introducing  personifisd  abatrartioiis 
•peaking  a  "  divine  *  or  elevated  language-  -•  device  which 
waa  for  a  time  favourably  received.  But  these  play* 
exhibit  a  neglect  or  ignorance  of  the  law*  of  dramatic  con- 
struction ;  their  action  is  episodical ;  and  it  is  from  the 
realism  of  these  episodes  (especially  in  the  Kmmameia, 
which  is  crowded  with  both  figures  and  incidents),  and  front 
the  power  and  flow  of  Urn  declamation,  that  their  effect  most 
have  bean  derived.  When  in  hi*  later  year*  (1616) 
Cervantes  returned  to  dramatic  composition,  the  style  and 


*  theatre.     Hb  influence  upon  the 


sought,  not  only  In  his  play*,  bat  also  ii 

txtmplara  to  which  mora  than  one  drama  is  indebted 

for  its  plot,  and  for  much  of  its  dialogue  to  boot 

Lope  de  Vega  (1662-1 635),  one  of  the  mod  sstonishing 
geniuses  the  world  has  known,  permanently  established 
the  national  forms  of  the  Spanish  drama.  Some  of  these 
taken  over  by  him  from  radar 
cultivated  with  equal  or  event 
by  subsequent  author* ;  but  in  variety,  aa 
in  fertility  of  dramatic  production,  he  ha*  no' rival*.     Hia 


'  Lot  jTssoaw  {OK 

1  Lops,  Armdmt  (Hssh,  aid  Ntptain  si 


and  Mfr-maa,  and  b  vast  series  of  other  literary  composi- 
tions, hi*  indisputably  prejudiced  big  reputation  with  those 
to  whom  ha  ii  bat  &  nune  and  ft  number.  Tel  u  a 
dramatist  Lope  more  fully  extmplinss  the  capabilities  of 
the  Spanish  theatre  than  any  of  bii  meoenon,  though  is 
a  poet  Oelderon  ma;  deserve  the  palm.  Nor  would  it  be 
possible  to  imagine  a  truer  representative  of  the  Spain  of 
Lia  age  than  a  poet  who,  after  raftering  the  hardships  of 
poverty  and  exite,  and  the  ping*  of  passion,  sailed  against 
the  foes  of  the  faith  is  the  Invincible  Armada,  anbee- 
qnentiy  became  a  member  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  and  of 
the  Order  of  St  Fraocia,  tad  after  having  been  decorated  by 
the  Pope  with  the  cross  of  Malta  and  a  theological  doctorate, 
honoured  by  the  nobility,  and  idolized  by  the  nation,  ended 
with  the  nanus  of  Jesus  and  Mary  on  his  lips.  From  the 
play*  of  such  a  writer  we  may  best  learn  the  manners  and 
the  sentiments,  the  idea*  of  religion  and  honour,  of  the 
Spain,  of  the  Philippine  age,  the  age  when  she  was  most 
prominent  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  moat  glorious  in  her 
own.  For,  with  ell  its  inventiveness  and  vigour,  the 
genius  of  Lope  primarily  set  itself  the  task  of  pleasing  his 
public, — the  Tery  spirit  of  whose  inner  as  well  as  outer  life 
■a  accordingly  mirrored  in  his  dramatic  works.  In  them 
we  bare,  in  the  words  of  Lope's  French  transistor  Bant, 
"the  movement,  the  clamour,  the  conflict  of' unforeseen 
intrigues  suitable  to  unreflecting  spectators ;  perpetual 
flatteries  addressed  to  an  nnextioguishable  national  pride ; 
the  painting  of  passions  dear  to  a  people  never  tired  of 
admiring  itself ;  tie  absolute  sway  of  the  point  of  honour ; 
the  deification  of  revenge ;  the  adoration  of  symbols ; 
buffoonery  and  burlesque,  everywhere  beloved  of  the 
multitude,  but  here  never  defiled  by  obscenities,  for  this 
people  has  a  some  of  delicacy,  and  the  foundation  of  its 
character  is  nobility.;  lastly,  the  flow  of  proverbs  which  at 
time*  escape  from  the  graaoto "  (the  comic  servant 
domesticated  in  the  Spanish  drama  by  Lope) — "  the  com- 
monplace literature  of  those  who  possess  no  other." 

The  play*  of  Lope,  and  those  of  the  national  Spanish 
drama  in  general,  are  divided  into  classes  which  it  is 
naturally  not  always  easy,  and  which  there  ia  no  reason 
to  suppose  him  always  to  have  intended,  to  keep  distinct 
from  one  another.  After  in  hi*  early  youth  composing 
eclogues,  pastoral  plays,  and  allegorical  moralities  in  the 
old  style,  he  began  his  theatrical  activity  et  Madrid  about 
1690,  and  the  play*  which  he  thenceforth  produced  have 
been  distributed  under  the  following  heads.  The  eomtdiat, 
all  of  which  are  in  Terse,  include  (1)  the  so-called  t,  tie 
capa  y  tipada — not  comedies  proper,  but  dramas  the  prin- 
cipal personages  in  which  are  taken  from  the  class  of  society 
which  wears  cloak  end  sword.  Gallantry  is  their  main 
theme,  an  interesting  and  complicated,  bnt  well-constructed 
'ntrigne  their  chief  feature  :  and  this 


old  proverb*  or  proverbial  phrases  of  the  people,1  upon  the 
themo  suggested  by  which  the  plays  often  (as  Mr  Lewes 
admirably  expresses  it)  constitute  a  hind  of  gloss  (ylota)  in 
action.  This  is  the  favourite  species  of  the  national 
Spanish  theatre ;  and  to  the  plot*  of  the  play*  belonging  to  it 
the  drama  of  other  nit  ions  owes  a  debt  almost  incalculable 
in  extent.  (3)  The  c  hrrbicai  are  distinguished  by  some  of 
their  personage*  being  of  royal  or  very  high  sank,  and  .by 
their  themes  being  often  historical  and  largely1  (though  not 


m  a  «i 

invariably1)  taken  from  the  "»*-i.W  annals,  or  founded  on 
contemporary  or  recent  events.*  Henoe  they  exhibit  a 
greater  gravity  of  tone ;  but  in  other  respects  then  is  no 
difference  between  them  and  the  clonk  and  tword  comedies 
with  which  they  share  the  element  of  comic  underplot*. 
Occasionally  Lope  condescended  in  the  opposite  direction, 
to  (3)  plays  of  which  the  acene  i*  laid  in  common  life,  but 
for  which  no  special  name  appear*  to  have  existed.* 
Meanwhile,  both  he  and  hi*  successors  were  too  devoted 
sons  of  the  church  not  to  acknowledge  in  some  sort  her 
claim  to  influence  the  national  drams.  This  claim  she 
had  never  relinquished,  even  when  she  could  no  longer 
retain  an  absolute  control  over  the  stage.  For  a  time, 
indeed,  ah*  was  able  to  reassert  even  this ;  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  all  secular  plays  w*a  in  1598  prohibited  by  the 
dying  Philip  IL,  and  remained  so  for  two  years;  and  Lope 
-*'*  hi*  nana]  facility  proceeded  to  anpply  religion*  ploys  of 
us  kind*,  After  a  few  drama*  on  scriptural  subjects 
irned  to  the  legends  of  the  saint* ;  and  the  amtditu  d* 
*,  of  which  he  wrote  a  gnat  number,  became  an 
accepted  later  Spanish  variety  of  the  miracle-play.  True, 
however,  to  the  popular  instinct*  of  hit  genius,  he  threw 
himself  with  special  real  and  success  into  the  composition 


had  to  close  their  doors  for  a  month.  These  i 
famous  aslot  raeramtntaUt  (i.e.,  solemn  "acta1'  or  pro- 
ceedings in  honour  of  the  Sacrament),  which  were  per- 
formed in  the  open  air  by  actor*  who  had  filled  the  cars  of 
the  sacred  procession.  Of  these  Lope  wrote  about  400. 
These  entertainments  were  arranged  on  a  fixed  scheme, 
comprising  a  prologue  in  dialogue  between  two  or  more 
actors  in  character  (/on),  a  farce  (enlrema),  and  the  aula 
proper,  an  allegorical  scene  of  religion*  purport,  **  an 
example  of  which  Ticknor  cites  the  Bridgeaftha  World,— in 
which  the  Prince  of  Darkness  in  vain  seek*  to  defend  the 
bridge  against  the  Knight  of  the  Cross,  who  finally  lead* 
the  Soul  of  Man  in  triumph  aero**  it  Not  all  the 
entrevtan  of  Lope  and  others  ware,  however,  composed  for 
insertion  in  these  unfa*.  This  long-lived  popular  species, 
together  with  the  old  kind  of  dramatic  dialogue  called 
tclofiua,  complete*  the  list  of  the  varieties  of  his  dramatic 

The  example  of  Lope  was  followed  by  a  large  number 
of  writers,  and  Spain  thus  rapidly  became  possessed  of  a 
dramatic  literature  almost  unparalleled  in  quantity — for 
in  fertility  also  Lope  was  but  the  first  among  many. 
Among  the  writer*  of  Lope's  school,  his  friend  O.  da 
Castro  (1569-1631)  most  not  be  passed  by,  for  his  Cida 
was  the  basis  of  Coraeille's ;  nor  J.  P.  de  Montftlvan 
(1612-1638),  "the  Crafcbom  of  Lope's  genius,"  the  ax- 
travaganoe  of  whose  imegination,  like  that  of  Lee, 
culminated  in  madness.  Soon  after  him  died  (1639)  Bui* 
de  Alaroon,  in  whose  play*,  an  contrasted  with  those  of 
Lope,  has  been  recognized  the  distinctive  element  of  a 
morel  purpose.  To  (J.  Teller,  called  Tirso  de  Molina  (d. 
1648),  no  similar  praise  seems  due ;  but  the  frivolous 
gaiety  of  the  inventor  of  the  complete  character  of  Don 
Juan  was  accompanied  by  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of 
his  excellent1  though  at  times  "  sensational "  *  plow.  F 
de  Boxes  y  Zorilla  (b.  1  SOT),  who  waa  largely  plundered  by 
the  French  dramatists  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century, 
survived  Molina  for  about  a  generation.     In  vain  scholar* 
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*  protested  in  essays  in  prose  a 


of  strictly  classical 

Verse  against  the  . 

yrronibifion  of  Philip  LL  bud  beta  recalled  two  years 

Bir  death  and  IM  MW  renewed  :   and  the  activity  of  the 

theatre  spread  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  land, 

everywhere  under  the  controlling  influence  of  the  school  of 

write™  who  had  established  so  complete  a  harmony  between 

the  drama  and  the  tastes  and  tendencies  of  the  people. 

The  glories  of  Spanish  dramatic  literature  reached  their 
height  m  P.  Oalderon  de  la  Borca  (1600-1681),  though  in 
the  history  of  the  Spaaiib  theatre  he  hold*  only  the  second 

na.  He  elaborated  come  of  the  forme  of  the  national 
sa,  but  brought  about  no  changes  of  moment  in  buy 
of  Bum.  Gran  the  brilliancy  of  bis  stylo,  glittering  with 
a  constant  reproduction  of  the  same  family  of  tropes,  and 
the  variety  of  his  melodious  versification,  are  mere  in- 
tensifications of  the  pontic  qualities  of  Lope,  while  in  their 
moral  and  religions  sentiments,  and  their  general  views  of 
history  and  society,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two. 
lake  Lope,  Oalderon  eras  a  soldier  in  his  youth  and  an 
ecclesiastic  in  his  later  years ;  like  him  he  suited  himself  to 
the  tastes  of  both  court  and  people,  and  applied  his  genius 
with  equal  facility  to  the  treatment  of  religious  and  of 
aarnlir  themes.  In  fertility  he  was  inferior  to  Lope  (for 
he  wrote  not  many  more  than  100  plays) ;  but  he  surpasses 
the  elder  poet  in  richness  of  style,  and  more  especially  in 
Are  of  imagination.  In  his  aufw  (of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
left  not  leas  than  73),  Oalderon  probably  attained  to  his 
most  distinctive  excellence;  some  of  these  appear  to  take 
a  wide  range  of  ollegorioal  invention,1  while  they  uniformly 
possess  great  beauty  of  poetical  detail  Other  of  his  moat 
famous  or  interesting  pieces  are  comedies  oVamiot.1  In  bis 
secular  plays  Oalderon  treats  as  wide  a  variety  of  subjects 
as  Lope,  bub  it  is  not  s  dissimilar  variety;  nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  decide  whether  a  poet 
within  his  limits  has  achieved  gi 
historical  tragedy,1  in  the  oomedy  of  amorous  intrigue,4  or 
jn  a  dramatic  work  combining  fancy  and  artificiality  in 
such  a  degree  that  it  has  been  diversely  described  as  a 
romantic  caprice  sad  as  a  philosophical  poem.' 

During  the  life  of  the  second  great  master  of  the 
Spanish  drama  there  was  little  apparent  abatement  in  the 
productivity  of  its  literature  ;  while  the  autot  continued  to 
flourish  in  Madrid  and  elsewhere,  till  in  1766  (shortly 
before  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain)  their  public 
representation  was  prohibited  by  royal  decree.  In  the 
world  of  fashion,  the  opera  had  reached  Spain  already  during 
Calderon's  lifetime,  together  with  other  French  influences, 
and  the  great  dramatist  had  himself  written  one  or  two 
of  his  plays  for  performance  with  music.  But  the  regular 
national  drama  continued  to  command  popular  favour; 
and  with  A.  Moreto  (1618-1669)  may  be  said  to  have 
even  taken  a  fresh  step.  While  he  wrote  in  all  the  forms 
established  by  Lope  and  cultivated  by  Oalderon.  his  manner 
seems  moot  nearly  to  approach  the  master-pieces  of  French 
and  later  English  comedy  of  character;  he  was  the  earliest 
writer  of  the  cointdiat  de  Jtyvron,  in  which  the  most 
prominent  personage  is  (in  Corigrevo's  phrase)  "  a  character 
of  affectation,"  in  other  words,  the  Spanish  fop  of  real 
life.*  His  master-  piece,  a  fsvonrite  of  many  stages,  is  one 
of  the  most  graceful  and  pleasing  of  modem  comedies — 
simple  but  interesting  in  plot,  end  true  to  nature,  with 
mmVfiing  like  Shakespearean  truth.1    Other  writers  trod 
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more  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  masters  without  effect- 
ing any  noticeable  changes  in  the  form  of  the  Spanish 
drama  ;  even  the  taynste  (tit-bit),  which  owes  its  name  to 
Benavente  (n.  1615),  was  only  a  kind  of  *nfr«m<*.  The 
Spanish  drama  in  all  its  forms  retained  its  command  over 
the  nation,  because  they  were  alike  popular  in  origin  and 
character ;  nor  is  there  any  other  example  of  so  complete 
an  adaptation  of  a  national  art  to  the  national  taste  and 
sentiment  in  its  ethics  and  esthetics,  in  the  nature  of  the 
plots  of  the  plays  (whatever  their  origin),  in  the  motives  of 
their  actions,  in  the  conduct  and  tone  and  in  the  very 
costume  of  their  characters. 

National  as  it  was,  and  because  of  this  very  quality,  the 
Spanish  drama  was  fated  to  shore  the  lot  of  the  people  it 
so  fully  represented.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
when  the  Spanish  throne  at  last  became  the  declared  apple 
of  discord  among  the  Governments  of  Europe,  the  Spanish 
people  lay,  in  the  words  of  a  historian  of  its  later  days, 
"  like  a  corpse,  incapable  of  feeling  its  own  impotence." 
That  national  art  to  which  it  hod  So  faithfully  clung  had 
fallen  into  decline  and  decay  with  the  spirit  of  Spain  i  Welt 
By  the  time  of  the  dose  of  the  great  war,  the  theatre  had 
sunk  into  a  mere  amusement  of  the  populace,  which  during 


traditional  esteem,  continued  to  uphold  the  representa- 
tives of  the  old  drama  in  its  degeneracy — authors  on  the 
level  of  their  audiences.  But  the  Spanish  court  was  now 
French,  and  France  in  the  drama,  even  more  than  in  any 
other  form  of  art,  was  the  arbiter  of  taste  in  Europe.  With 
the  restoration  of  peace  accordingly  begau  isolated  attempts 
to  impose  the  French  canons  of  dramatic  theory,  and  to 
follow  the  example  of  French  dramatic  practice ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  oentury  these  endeavours  assumed  mora 
definite  form.  Montiauo's  bloodless  tragedy  of  Pnyiitia 
(1750),  which  was  never  acted,  was  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
course endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the 
author  with  the  practice  of  the  old  Spanish  dramatists ;  the 
play  itself  was  in  blank  verse  (a  metre  never  naed  by 
Oalderon,  though  xwasionally  by  Lope),  instead  of  the 
old  national  belled-tneaaures  (the  romance-measure  with 
assurance  and  the  rhymed  redondilia  quatrain)  preferred 
by  the  old  masters  among  the  variety  of  metres  employed 
by  them.  The  earliest  Spanish  comedy  iu  the  French  form 
(a  translation  only,  though  written  in  the  national  metre)* 
(1761),  and  the  first  original  Spanish  comedy  on  the  some 
model,  Moratin'o-Put™*™  (PetiU-Jfattrrt*),  printed  in  1 729 
with  a  critical  dissertation,  likewise  remained  unacted.  In 
1770,  however,  the  some  author's  Ilomttinda,  an  historic 
drams  on  a  notional  theme  and  in  the  national  metre,  but 
adhering  to  the  French  rules,  appeared  on  the  stage ;  and 
similar  attempts  followed  in  tragedy  by  the  some  writer 
and  others  (including  Ayale,  who  ventured  in  1776  to 
compete  with  Cervantes  on  the  theme  of  Numsntial.  and 
in  oomedy  by  Triarte  and  Jovellanos  (afterwards  minister 
under  Qodoy),  who  produced  a  sentimental  oomedy  in, 
Diderot's  manner.*  But  these  endeavours  foiled  to  effect 
any  change  in  the  popular  theatre,  which  won  with  more 
success  raised  from  its  deepest  degradation  by  B.  de 
la  Cms  (b.  1731),  a  fertile  author  of  light  piocoe  of 
genuine  humour,  especially  myndet.  depicting  the  manners 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  In  literary  circles  La 
Huerta'e  voluminous  collection  of  the  old  plays  (1 7351  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  dramatic  productivity,  and  the  conflict 
continued  between  representativea  of  the  old  school,  such 
sa  Cornelia  (A.  1780)  and  of  the  new,  such  aa  toe  younger 
Horatin  (1760-1838),  whose  comedies — of  which  the  last 
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tad  matt  successful'  m  in  proas— miaed  him  to  the  fore- 
most position  among  the  dramatists  of  Mb  age.  In  tragedy 
N.  da  Cienfuegoe  (d.  1809)  likewise  showed  some 
originality.  After,  however,  the  troubles  of  the  French 
domination  and  the  war  had  come  to  an  end,  the  precepts 
and  examples  of  the  new  school  failed  to  reassert  them- 
selves. The  Spanish  dramatists  of  the  present  century,  after 
posting,  as  in  the  instances  of  F.  Martina*  de  la  Eosa  and 
Breton  de  loa  Horreroa,  from  the  system  of  French  comedy 
to  the  manner  of  the  national  drama,  appear  either  to  have 
stood  under  the  influence  of  the  French  romantic  school,  or 
to  have  returned  once  more  to  the  old  national  models, 
Among  the  former  class  A.  Gil  y  Zarate,  among  the  latter 
J.  Zorilla,  are  mentioned  as  specially  prominent.  Mean- 
while the  old  popular  religions  performances  are  not  wholly 
extinct  in  Spain,  and  their  relics  may  long  continue  to  sur- 
vive there.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  history  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  dramatic  literatures,  it  may 
confidently  be  predicted  that  ao  long  as  Spain  is  Spain, 
her  theatre  will  not  be  permanently  denationalised,  and 
that  the  revolutions  it  may  be  destined  to  undergo  are 
unlikely  to  extinguish,  in  whatever  degree  they  may  repress, 
its  conservative  elements. 

The  beginnings  of  the  regular  drama  in  Feauci,  which 
here,  without  absolutely  determining,  potently  swayed  its 
entire  course,  sprang  directly  from  the  literary  movement  of 
the  Renaissance.  DuBellay  sounded  the  note  of  attack  which 
converted  that  movement  in  France  into  an  endeavour  to 
transform  the  national  literature;  and  In  Bonsard  the 
classical  school  of  poetry  put  forward  its  conquering  hero 
and  sovereign  lawgiver.  Among  the  disciples  who  gathered 
round  Bonsard,  and  with  him  formed  the  "  Pleiad  "  of 
French  literature,  Stephen  Jodelle  (1532-1572),  the 
reformer  of  die  French  theatre,  soon  held  a  distinguished 
place.  The  stage  of  this  period  left  ample  room  for  the 
enterprise  of  this  youthful  writer.  The  popularity  of  the 
old  entertainments  had  reached  its  height  when  Louis  XIL, 
in  his  conflict  with  Pope  Julius  IX,  had  not  scrupled  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  Pierre  Gregolra  (Gringore),  and  when  the  Jftw 
Sal U  had  mockingly  masqueraded  in  the  petticoats  of  Holy 
Church,  Under  Francia  L  the  Inquisition  had  to  some 
extent  succeeded  in  repressing  the  audacity  of  the  anion, 
whoa*  follies  were  at  the  same  time  an  utter  abomination 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Huguenots.  For  ■  time  the  very 
mysteries  had  been  prohibited.  Meanwhile,  isolated  trans- 
lations of  Italian1  or  classical*  dramas  had  in  literature 
begun  the  movement  which  Jodelle  now  transferred  to  the 
■tag*  itself.  Hi*  tragedy,  Cliopatre  Captive,  was  produced 
there  on  the  same  day  as  his  comedy,  V Engine,  in  1662, 
his  BidDfi  tt  mcrijiant  following  in  1508.  Thus  at  a  time 
when  a  national  theatre  waa  perhaps  impossible  in  a 
country  distracted  by  civil  and  religions  conflict*,  who6e 
monarchy  had  not  yet  welded  together  a  number  of 
provinces  attached  each  to  its  own  tradition*,  and  whose 
popnletion,  especially  in  the  capital,  wae  enervated  hy 
frivolity  or  enslaved  by  fanaticism,  waa  bom  that  long-lived 
artificial  growth,  the  so-called,  classical  tragedy  of  France. 
For  French  comedy,  though  subjected  to  the  same  influences 
ss  tragedy,  had  a  national  basis  npon  which  to  proceed,  and 
its  history  is  partly  that  of  a  modification  of  old  popular 

The  history  of  French  tragedy  begin*  with  the  OlSopatrs 
Captive,  in  the  representation  of  which  the  author,  together 
with  other  member*  of  the  "Pleiad,"  took  part  It  is  a 
tragedy  in  the  manner  of  Seneca,  devoid  of  action  and 
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provided  with  a  ghost  and  a  chorus.  Thongh  mainly 
written  in  the  fire-loot  Iambic  couplet,  it  already  contains 
passages  in  the  Alexandrine  metre,  which  soon  afterwards 
La  Peruse  by  hi*  Medic  (pr.  1666)  established  in  French 
tragedy,  and  which  Jodelle  employed  in  bis  Dido*. 
Numerous  tragedies  followed  in  the  same  style  by  various 
authors,  among  whom  Bounyn  produced  the  first  French 
regular  tragedy  on  a  subject  neither  Greek  nor  Homao,' 
and  the  brother*  De  la  TaUle,*  and  J.  Grevin,'  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  style.  Though  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
15.  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by  Fillaul  to  introduce  the 

S lateral  style  of  the  Italians  into  French  tragedy7  (while  the 
rotberhood  of  the  Passion  waa  intermingling  with  pastoral 
play*  iis  still  continued  reproductions  of  the  old  entertain- 
ments, and  the  religions  drama  making  its  expiring  efforts), 
the  classical  school,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  prevailed. 
Monchrostien  exhibited  unusual  vigour  of  rhetoric  ; a  and 
in  R.  Gamier  (16*5  1C01)  French  tragedy  reached  the 
greatest  height  m  nobility  and  dignity  of  style,  aa  well  u 
in  the  exhibition  of  dramatio  passion,  to  which  it  attained 
before  Comeille.  In  his  tragedies'  choruses  are  still  inter- 
spersed among  the  long  Alexandrine  tirade*  of  the  dialogue. 
During  this  period,  comedy  had  likewise  been  influenced 
by  classical  models ;  but  the  distance  was  less  between  the 
national  farce*  and  Terence,  than  between  the  mysteries 
and  moralities,  and  Seneca  and  the  Greeks.  L'Etgint 
differs  little  in  etyle  from  the  more  elaborate  of  the  old 
farce*  ;  and  while  it  satirises  the  foibles  of  the  clergy 
without  any  appreciable  abatement  of  the  old  licence,  its 
theme  is  the  favourite  burden  of  the  French  comic  theatre 
of  all  times — Is  cooing*.     The  examples,  however,  which 


the  first  to  attempt  a  regular  *...,, 
of  the  Italian  stage,  which  in  1B76  established  a  permanent 
colony  in  France,  destined  to  survive  there  till  the  close  of 
the  17th  century,  by  which  time  it  had  adopted  the  French 
language,  and  was  ready  to  coalesce  with  French  actors, 
withont,however,reImquiBMng  all  remembrance  of  its  origin, 
B.Be]le*o(lfl2eU157T),ainembsroftbe"Plflisn\"producel 
a  comedy  in  which  the  type  (already  approached  by  Jodelle) 
of  the'  swaggering  captain  appears;'*  J.  Grevin  copied 
Italian  intrigue,  characters,  ana  manners  ;u  O.  de  Tumebe 
(d.  1 S  B 1 )  borrowed  the  title  of  one  Italian  play"  and  perhaps 
part*  of  the  plot*  of  other* ;  the  Florentine  F.  d'Amboise 
(d.  1668)  produced  version*  of  two  Italian  comedies  ;'* 
and  the  foremost  French  comic  post  of  the  century,  P.  da 
Larivey  (1650-1613),  likewise  an  Italian  born  (of  the  name 
tff  Retro  Giunto),  openly  professed  to  imitate  the  poets  of  his 
native  country.  His  play*  are  more  or  less  literal  transla- 
tion; of  L.  Dolce,1*  Seoehi,u  and  other  Italian  dramatists ; 
and  this  lively  and  witty  author,  to  whom  Moliere  owe* 
much,  thus  oonnect*  two  of  the  most  important  and 
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entered  into  the  period  of  thoir  history  when  genius  wi 
illuminate  both  with  creations  of  undying  merit,  they  had, 
together  with  the  general  literature  of  the  country,  passed 
through  a  new  phase  of  the  national  Ufa.  The  troubles 
and  terrors  of  the  greet  civil  and  religion*  wars  of  the  16th 
century  had  in  certain  spheres  of  society  produced  a  reac- 
tion towards  culture  *nd  refinement ;  and  the  seal  had  been 
set  upon  the  results  of  the  Kenaissanoo  by  Mslherbe,  the 
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father  of  French  style.  The  people  continued  to  solace  or 
distract  it*  weariness  and  its  sufferings  with  the  help  of 
the  ministers  of  that  half-cynical  gaiety  which  has  always 
lighted  up  the  darkest  hours  of  French  popular  life.  In 
the  troublous  daja  preceding  Richelieu's  definitive  accession 
to  power  (1621)  the  Tubarinadft — a  kind  of  street  dialogue 
recaliiug  tho  earliest  days  of  the  popular  drama — had  made 
the  Pont-Neuf  the  favonrite  theatre  of  the  Parisian 
populace.  Meanwhile  the  influence  of  Spain,  which  Henry 
IT.  had  overcome  in  politics,  had  throughout  Ma  reign  and 
alierwarda  been  predominant  in  other  spheres,  and  not  the 
least  in  that  of  literature.  The  rtilo  eaBo,  of  which 
Gougora  was  the  native  (Spanish,  Marino  tbe  Italian,  and 
Lyly  the  English  repiesontative,  asserted  its  dominion  over 
the  favourite  authors  of  French  society;  the  pastoral 
romance  of  Hon  ore  d'Urfu — the  text-book  of  pseudo-pastoral 
gallantly — was  the  parent  of  the  romances  of  the  Scudarys 
unl  De  la  Galprentde:  the  Hotel  de  Bambouillet  was  in  its 
glory;  the  true  (not  the  false) prccieuia  sat  on  the  heights 
of  intellectual  society ;  and  BjiIzoc  (ridiculed  in  the  earliest 
French  dramatic  parody}1  and  Toiture  were  the  dictators  of 
its  literature.  Much  of  the  French  drama  of  this  age  is  of 
the  same  kind  as  its  romance-literature,  like  which  it  fell 
under  the  polite  caatigation  of  Boileau'a  satire.  Heroic 
love  (quite  a  technical  passion),  "  fertile  in  tender  senti- 
ments," seized  hold  of  the  theatre  as  well  as  of  the 
romances;  and  Calprenedc  (1610-1663),  G.  de  Scudery" 
(1601-1667)  and  his  sister  (1607-1701),  and  others  were 
equally  fashionable  in  both  species.  Meanwhile  Spanish 
and  Italian  models  continued  to  influence  both  branches  of 
the  drama.  Everybody  knew  by  heart  Uongore's  version 
of  the  story  of  "  young  Pyramus  and  bis  love  Thinks  "  m 
dramatized  by  Th.  Viaud  (1B90-1626)  ;  and  the  sentiment 
of  Tristan1  (1601-1BS5)  overpowered  Herod  on  the  stage, 
and  drew  tears  from  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  audience. 
Even  Duryer'a  (1609-1659)  style,  otherwise  superior  to 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  is  stated  to  have  been  Italian  in 
its  defects.  A  mixture  of  the  forms  of  classical  comedy 
with  elements  of  Spanish  and  of  the  Italian  pastoral  was 
attempted  with  great  temporary  success  by  A.  Uardi 
(1560-1631),  a  playwright  who  thanked  Heaven  that  he 
knew  the  precepts  of  his  art  while  preferring  to  follow  the 
demands  of  his  trade.  The  mixture  of  styles  begun  by  him 
was  carried  on  by  Baean  (1689-1670),  Rotrou  (1609-1G50), 
and  others ;  and  among  these  comedies  of  intrigue  in  tbe 
Spanish  manner  the  earliest  efforts  of  CorneiUe  himself  *  are 
to  be  classed.  Rotrou's  notewortfaier  productions6  are  later 
iu  date  than  the  event  which  mark*  au  epoch  in  the  history 
of  tbe  French  drama,  tbe  appearance  of  Corneille's  Cid 
(1636). 

P.  ComeiUe  (1606-1 684)  is  justly  revered  as  the  first, 
and  in  some  respects  the  unequalled,  great  master  of 
French  tragedy,  whatever  may  have  been  unsound  in  bis 
theories,  or  defective  in  his  practice.  The  attempts  of  his 
predecessors  had  been  without  life,  because  they  lacked 
really  tragic  characters  and  the  play  of  really  tragic 
passions;  while  their  style  had  been  either  pedantically 
imitative  or  a  medley  of  plagiarisms.  He  conquered  tragedy 
at  once  for  the  national  theatre  and  for  the  national  litera- 
ture, aud  this  not  by  a  long  tentative  process  of  production, 
but  by  a  few  master-pieces, — for  in  his  many  later  tragedies 
he  never  again  proved  fully  equal  to  himself.  Tbe  French 
tragedy,  of  which  the  great  age  begins  with  the  Cid,  Hortu 
Ciima,  and  Palyeude,  was  not,  whatever  it  professed  to  1 
a  copy  of  the  classical  tragedy  of  Greeks  or  Romans,  or  > 
imitation  of  the  Italian  imitations  of  these  ;  nor,  though 
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his  later  tragedies  Corneille  depended  lee*  and  leu  upoa 
characters,  end  more  and  more,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Spaniards,  upon  situations,  were  the  forms  of  the  Spanish 
drama  able  to  assert  their  dominion  over  the  French  tragic 
itage.  The  mould  of  French  tragedy  was  cast  by  Corneille; 
but  the  creative  power  of  bis  genius  was  unable-  tr  6)1  it 
with  more  than  a  few  examples.  Hit  range  ot  passions  and 
characters  was  limited  ;  he  preferred,  he  a>id.  the  reproach 
of  having  made  his  women  too  heroic  to  that  ot  having 
mode  his  men  effeminate.  His  actions  inclined  ioo  much 
to  the  exhibition  of  conflicts  political  rather  than  broadly 
ethical  in  their  significance,  The  defects  of  his  stylo  are 
of  less  moment ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  he  was, 
with  all  his  strength  and  brilliancy,  uot  oue  of  thoee  rarest 
of  artists  who  are  at  once  the  example  and  the  despair  of 

In  comedy  also  CorneiUe  begins  the  first  great  original 
epoch  of  French  dramatic  literature ;  for  it  was  to  him  that 
Moliere  owed  the  inspiration  of  the  toue  and  style  which 
he  made  thoee  of  the  higher  forms  of  French  comedy.  But 
Le  Menteur  (the  parent  of  a  numerous  dramatic  progeny') 
was  itself  derived  from  a  Spanish  original,7  which  it  did 
not  (as  was  the  case  with  the  Cid)  transform  into  something 
new.  French  tragicomedy  Corneille  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  invented  j  and  of  the  mongrel  growth  of  sentimental 
comedy,  domestic  drama  or  daunt,  he  rather  suggested  than 
exemplified  the  conditions. 

The  tragic  art  of  Bacine  (1639-1699)  supplements 
rather  than  surpasses  that  of  his  alder  contemporary.  His 
works  reflect  the  serene  and  settled  formality  of  an  age  in 
which  the  sun  of  monarchy  shone  with  an  effulgence  no 
clouds  seemed  capable  of  obscuring,  and  iu  which  the  life 
of  a  nation  seemed  reducible  to  the  surroundings  of  a  court. 
The  tone  of  the  poetic  literature  of  such  sn  age  is  not 
necessarily  unreal,  because  the  range  of  its  ideas  is  limited, 
and  because  its  forms  seem  to  exist  by  an  immutable 
authority.  Madame  de  EWvigui  hoid  of  Bacine,  whose  plays 
so  well  suit  themselves  to  the  successive  phases  in  the 
life  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  in  his  later  years  he  loved  God  as 
ha  had  formerly  loved  his  mistresses  ;  and  this  sally  at  all 
events  indicates  the  range  of  passions  which  inspired  his 
tragic  muse.  His  heroes  are  all  of  one  type— that  of  a 
gracious  gloriousness  ;  his  heroines  vary  in  their  fortunes, 
hot  they  are  all  the  "  trophies  of  love,"'  with  the  exception 
of  the  scriptural  figures,  which  stand  apart  from  the  rest.' 

T.  Cbrneille  (1626-1709),  Campistron,  Duche,  Lafosae, 
and  Quinault  (1637-1686)  were  mere  followers  of  one  or 
both  of  the  great  masters  of  tragedy,  though  the  last-named 
achieved  a  reputation  of  his  own  in  the  bastard  species  ol 
the  opera.  'The  form  of  French  tragedy  thus  established, 
like  everything  else  which  formed  port  of  the  "  age  of 
Louis  SLiV.,"  proclaimed  itself  as  the  definitively  settled 
model  of  its  kind,  and  was  accepted  as  such  by  a  submis- 
sive world.  Proud  of  its  self-imposed  tetters,  French 
tragedy  dictatorial  ly  denied  the  liberty  of  which  it  bad 
deprived  itself  to  the  art  of  which  it  claimed  to  furnish 
the  highest  examples.  Yet,  though  calling  itself  classical, 
it  had  not  caught  the  esaeuriol  spirit  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
Greeks.  The  elevation  of  tune  which  characterizes  tha 
serious  drama  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  is  a  real  eleva- 
tion, but  its  heights  do  not  lose  themselves  in  a  sphere 
peopled  by  the  myths  of  a  national  religion.  Its  per- 
sonages are  conventional  like  its  themes,  but  the  conven- 
tion is  with  itself  only ;  Orestes  and  Iphigeuia  have  not 
brought  with  them  the  cries  of  the  stem  iddesses  and  the 
Same  on  the  altar  of  Artemis  ;  their  passions  like  then 
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speech  an  cadeuosd  by  a  modern  lusasui*.  In  construc- 
tion, the  simplicity  end  regukrity  of  the  ancient  model* 
•re  stereotyped  into  a  rigid  etiquette  by  the  exigencis*  of 
the  court-theatre,  which  in  bnt  an  apartment  of  the  palace. 
Tin  noitiee  of  time  and  place,  with  the  Cheeks  man  rules 
of  convenience,  French  tragedy  impcaaa  upon  itself  a*  a 
permanent  joke.  The  Euripidsen  prologue  is  judiciously 
Hioi.wignil  for  the  exposition  of  the  first  act,  and  the  lyrical 
element  eawntUl  to  Greek  tragedy  la  easily  suppressed  in 
it*  would-be  copy ;  lyrical  paaaagaa  itill  occur  in  iom*  of 
Corneule's  early  master-pieces,1  but  the  chorus  is  con- 
autently  baniahsd,  to  reappear  only  in  Bseine'i  latest 
"        a  erhnhatin  experiment  appropriate  to  "    "~" 


are  *erred  by  the  expedient,  which  in  ibt 
convention*!,  of  the  oouvsraationa  with  eoajWond  and  coa- 
fidtmtit,  which  mora  than  auf&cieatly  supply  the  foil  of 
general  sentiment*.  The  apical  element  k  allowed  full 
play  in  narrative  passages,  mora  especially  in  thoaa  which 
relate  part*  of  the  catastrophe1  and,  while  preserving 
the  stage  intact  from  realisms,  anit  thamaalTea  to  the 
generally 'rhetorical  character  of  thin  ipeciea  of  the  tragic 
drama.  This  character  Impresses  itself  mora  and  more 
upon  the  tragic  art  of  a  rhetorical  nation  in  an  age  when 
the  loftiest  theme*  are  elsewhere  (in  the  pulpit)  receiving 

*tyle  of  French  tragedy  the  qualities  which  cause  it  to 
become  something  between  proa*  and  poetry— or  to  appear 
(Li  the  phrase  of  a  French  critic)  like  prote  in  foil  ana*. 
The  force  of  thia  description  it  borne  out  by  th*  fact  that 
die  distinction  between  the  versUJeation  of  French  tragedy 
and  that  of  French  comedy  is  at  " 


The  universal  genina  of  Voltaire  (HI9*-1T78)  fonnd  It 
"  *"    lhine  in  all  branch*"     *  *  -        *    -'- 


his  plays  possess 
ments,  their  invoc 


1  to  have  surpassed  tha  efforts  of  the  Attic 
waded  in  impreaatng  the  world  with  the  belief  that 
hit  innovation*  had  imparted  a  fresh  vitality  to  French 
tragedy ;  In  truth,  however,  they  represent  no  essential 
advance  In  art,  bnt  rather  augmented  the  rhetorical 
tendency  which  paralyses  troe  dramatic  life.     Such  life  as 

loir  political  an" 

it  tyranny,*  and 
;acr  respects  his  versatility  was 
He  might  take  hi»  tnem« 
French  history,*  or  from  Chinese,1  or  Egyptian,*  or  S 
from  the  days  of  the  Epigoni1*  or  from  those  of  th 
lade*;11  he  might  appreciate  Shakespeare,  with  e 
or  leas  partial  comprehension  of  hi*  strength,  an 
dsacendingly  borrow  from  and  improve  the  barbarian.11 
But  he  added  nothing  to  French  tragedy  where  it  was 
weakest — in  character;  and  where  it  was  strongest — in 
diction— he  never  equalled  CorneOl*  in  tire  or  Bad  * 
cefmement  While  the  erltkhtm  to  which  French  tn 
in  this  age  at  last  began  to  be  subjected  ha*  left  nana] 

immortality  jA  ft*  great  masters,  the 


As  it  is  of  relatively  little  interest  to  note  the  ram 
tioas  of  an  art  in  it*  decline,  the  contrast*  need  not  be 

pursued  among  the  contemporaries  of  Voltaire,  between  hi* 
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itc/s  npplasnentary  realm,  but  who,  thougl 
ng  to  carry  tragedy  lower,  failed  to  carry  t 
a  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  Francs 


thu*  a 
further. 

ehatlotl  tragedy  aa  a  literary  growth  waa  dying  a 
death,  however  numerous  might  be  the  leaves  which 
sprouted  from  the  decaying  tree.  It*  form  had  been 
permanently  fixed ;  and  even  Shakespeare,  **  manipulated 
by  Duels  u  (173S-1816)-*n  author  whose  taste*  won 
better  than  hii  time* — failed  to  bring  about  a  change.  ".It  is 
aUoor,aotaFrenchrrian,wbo  ha*  written  this  play,"  cried 
a  spectator  of  Dmas'e  Oihdlo  (1791)  ;  bat  though  Tslmn 
might  astonish  th*  theatre,  Shakespeare's  influence  over  the 
French  drama  was  only  gradually  preparing  itaelf,  by 
means  more  especially  of  LetonnuRirt  translation  {1776- 
1782),  which  attracted  the  sympathy  of  Diderot  and  th* 
execrations  o/  the  aged  Voltaire.  The  command  which  classi- 
cal French  tragedy  continued  to  assert  over  the  stage  waa 
due  in  pan,  no  doubt,  to  the  Love  of  Boman  drapery  which 
in  more  than  one  sense  characterised  the  Bevolution,  end 
which  was  by  the  Revolution  handed  down  to  the  Empire, 
It  was  likewise,  and  more  signally,  doe  to  the  great 
acton  who  freed  the  tragic  stage  from  ranch  of  its  artifici- 
ality and  animated  it  by  their  genius,  No  great  artist  baa 
ever  more  generously  estimated  the  Lebonn  of  a  predecessor 
than  Talma  (1703-1826)  judged  those  of  Le  Kein  (1738- 
177B) ;  but  it  was  Talma  himself  whose  genius  was  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  reproduce  the  great  6  gores  of  antiquity  in 
the  mimic  world,  which,  like  the  world  outside,  both  required 
and  possessed  its  Cesar.  He,  like  Bache)  (1821-1806)  after 
him,  reconciled  French  classical  tragedy  with  nature ;  and  it 
is  npon  the  art  of  great  original  acton  such  a*  these  that  tha 
theatrical  future  of  thia  form  of  the)  drama  m  Franca 
depends.  Mere  whims  of  fashion. — even  when  inspired 
by  political  feeling— will  not  '-waft  hack  to  it  a  real  papa 
larityj  nor  will  occasions!  literary  aftergrowths,  however 
meritorious,  *noh  a*  the  effective  Lixrict  of  F.  Poniard,  and 
the  attempt*  of  even  more  recent  writers,  suffice  to  re- 
establish a  living  union  between   it  and  the  progress  of 


The  rival  influence*  under  which  classical  tragedy  ha* 
become  a  thing  of  the  past  In  French  literature  connect 
themselves  with  the  history  of  French  comedy,  which 


not  of  all— are  to  b*  fonnd    in  the  works  of  1 

versatile,  and,  in  some  respect*,  the  most  consummate  comio 
dramatist  the  world  hen  known,— Moliere  (1623-1093). 
What  Moliere  found  in  Constance  wsa  a  comedy  of. intrigue, 
derived  from  Spanish  or  Italian  examples,  and  the  elementa 
of  a  comedy  of  character,  in  French  and  more  wpeciidly  in 
'-■■■'  .....  OnrnsJDrt  Menttitr 


Italian  farce  and  ballet  penton 
had  pointed  the  way  to  a  fuUei 


with  intrigue,  and  in  this  direction  Mdiere's  genius 
■exercised  the  height  of  it*  creative  power*.  After  begin- 
ning with  fsxoos,  he  produced  in  the  earliest  of  his  plays 
(from  1652),  of  which  more  than  fragment*  remain, 
oomodies  of  intrigue  which  are  at  the  tame  time  marvel- 
lously lively  pictures  of  manners,  and  then  proceeded  with 
the  Stole  da  Murii  (1661)  to  begin  a  long  series  of  master- 
piece* of  comedy  of  character.  Vet  even  these,  the  chief 
of  which  are  altogether  uarivalled  in  dramatic  literature,  do 
hot  exhaust  the  variety  of  hie  productions.     To  define  tha 
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tango  o(  Mi  art  It  as  difficult  a*  to  wprat  in  worfi  the 
MMooaof  his  genius.  For  though  ha  has  boon  eopiod  over 
since  be  wrote,  neither  hi*  (pint  nor  bii  win  he* 
dssoauded  in  fall  to  any  of  hi*  copyists,  whole  mImoIi  of 
whom  hare  missed  elements  of  both.  A  Moliire  can  only 
be  judged  in  nit  relatione  to  thebiatory  of  ocmedy  at  large. 
Ha  was  indoad  the  inheritor  of  many  forma  and  style*-— 
remaining  a  stranger  to  thoe*  of  Old  Attic  eomedv  only, 
rooted  aa  it  waa  in  the  political  life  of  ■  free  imperial 
oi*.y ;  though  even  the  rich  extravagance  of  Arietophauea'a 
burlesque  wa*  not  left  wholly  unreprodueed  by  him. 
Holier*  is  both  a  satirist  and  a  humourist ;  he  displays  at 
timet  the  aentimenta  of  •  loyal  courtier,  at  othen  that  gay 
spirit  of  opposition  which  it  all  bat  Indispensable  to 
a  popular  French  wit  His  comedies  offer  elaborate  and 
suhtle — even  tender — picture*  of  human  character  in  its 
eternal  typos,  lively  sketches  of  social  follies  and  literary 
extravegauoes,  and  broad  appeal*  to  the  ordinary  source* 
of  vulgar  merriment  Light  and  petspicuoo*  in  construc- 
tion, ho  is  master  of  the  delicate  play  of  irony,  the  penetrat- 
ing force  of  wit,  and  the  expansiTe  gaiety  of  frolicsome  fun. 
Faithful  to  the  canons  of  artiatio  taste,  and  under  the  safe 
gnidano*  of  troe  natural  humour,  his  stylo  suits  itself  to 
•rary  specie*  attempted  bf  him.  Hia  morality  is  the 
reverse  of  rigid,  bat  its  aberrations  are  not  those  of 
prurience, .  nor  it*  law*  those  of  pretence ;  and  wholly 
free  aa  he  waa  from  the  didactic  aim  which  is  foreign  to  all 
true  dramatic  representation,  the  service*  he  rendered  to 
hia  art  are  not  ths  leas  servioee  rendered  to  society,  cnnceni- 

raised  the  comedy  of  character  oat  of  the  lower  sphere  of 
caricature,  aod  in  his  greatest  creations  subordinated  to  the 
highest  ends  of  all  dramatic  composition  the  plots  he  so 
skilfully  built,  and  the  pictures  of  the  manners  he  so  faith- 
fully reproduced.  _ 

Even  among  the  French  oomio  dramatist*  of  this  age  there 
must  have  been  many  who  "  wore  not  aware  "  that  Moliere 
was  its  greatest  poet  For  though  he  had  made  the  true 
path  luminous  to  them,  their  effort*  were  still  often  of  a 
tentative  kind,  and  one  jew*  reviving  FattO*  vbHa  another 
waa  translating  die  Andrui.  A  more  sntktnn.  attempt  was 
made  in  one  of  the  very  few  really  modern  veraiona  of  an 
Aristophanio  comedy,  which,  deserve*  to  be  called  aa  ori- 
ginal copy — La  Plaidntn  of  Racine.  The  tragic  poet* 
Qninanlt  and  Campistrou  likewise  wrote  comedies,  one1  or 
more  of  which  furnished  materials  to  contemporary  English 
dramatist*,  aa  did  one  of  the  f  elicitoua  play*  -  in Twhich 
Doonaolt  (1638-1 701)  introduced  Mercury  and  JSsop  into 
the  theatrical  eofon.1  Bat  if  the  mantle  of  Holiere  can  be 
said  to  have  fallen  upon  any  of  his  contemporaries  or 
successors,  this  honour  moat  be  ascribed  to  J.  F.  Eegnard 
(1666-1709),  who  imitated  the  great,  maater  in  both 
theme*  and  character*,*  while  the  stil  Till  usee  of  hi*  plot*, 
and  his  gaiety  of  the  treatment  even  of  subjects  tempting 
h  of  sentimental  comedy,1  entitle  him  to  be 
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Sptetator,"  whoa*  ninnte  analyw  of  the  tender  passion  * 
excited  the  soom  of  Voltaire,  form*  the  connecting  link: 
between  comedy  and  the  mixed  specie*  of  the  sen  ti  mental 
or  "  tearful  ■  domestic  drama,  wh  lews  still  retained  the  Basse, 
hot  no  longer  punned  the  ends,  of  the  oomio  art  The 
most  effective  and  professedly  didactic  dramatic  moralists 
of  this  school  were  Deetoonhas  '  (1680-175*)  and  NiveUe 
de  la  Chaussie  (1692-170*),  in  whoa*  hands  French 
comedy  became  a  champion  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage* 
and  reproduced  the  sentiments — in  one  instance*  even  the 
characters — of  Richardson. 

Melpomene,  humbly  shod  with  the  sock,  and  Thalia, 
dissolved  in  tears,  bad  now  entered  into  partnership.  The 
specie*  which  varied  a*  eomidit  lanmn/anU  or  aa  tragMu 
bentrgeoitt,  and  which  ruled  or  vat  to  role  supreme  in  so 
many  dramatic  literature*  of  Europe,  mora  aod  mora  firmly 
established  it*  bold  on  that  of  France.  In  the  hand*  of 
Diderot  (1713—1764)  it  sought  to  proclaim  itself  as  an 
agent  of  social  reform,  and  aa  ao  apostle  of  the  gospel  of 
philanthropy ;  but  the  execution  of  these  work*  fell  short 
of  their  aims  ;M  it  wot,  in  Mine,  de  £  tact's  words,  "  the 
affectation  of  nature,"  not  nature  itself  which  they  ex- 
hibited. Their  author  announced  them  as  example*  of  a 
third  dramatic  form — the  nan  Urieux — which  he  declared 
to  be  the  consummation  of  the  dramatic  art  Making  war 
upon  the  frigid  artificiality  of  classical  tragedy,  he  banished 
rente  from  the  new  species.  The  effect  of  those  plays  waa 
intended  to  spring  from  their  truth  to  nature— a  troth  each 
aa  no  spectator  could  mistake,  and  which  should  bring  home 
ita  moral  teachings  to  the  business  aa  well  as  the  bosoms  of 
all.  The  theatre  we*  to  become  a  reel  and  realistic  school 
of  the  principles  of  society  and  of  the  conduct  of  life — it 
was,  in  other  words,  to  usurp  functions  with  which  it  baa 
no  concern,  and  to  eaaey-the  reformation  of  mankind.  The 
idea  wa*  neither  new  nor  just,  but  it*  specioamea*  will 
probably  continue  to  commend  it  to  many  beneTolent 
minds,  whensoever  and  in  whatsoever  shape  it  i*  revived. 

From  this  point  the  history  of  the  French  drama 
become*  that  of  a  conflict  between  an  enfeebled  artistic 
school  aod  a  tendency  which  i*  hardly  to  be  dignified  by 
the  name  of  a  school  at  alL  Beanmarchais  (1732-1799), 
who  for  hi*  early  sentimental  plays,  in  which  he  imitated 
Diderot,  invented  the  appellation  dram* — so  convenient  in 
its  vagueness  that  it  became  the  accepted  name  of  the 
hybrid  species  to  which  they  belonged — in  two  work*  of  a 
different  kind,  the  famous  Barbitr  de  Simile  and  the 


back  into  it*  old  Spanish  atmosphere  of  intrigue;  bat 
while  surpassing  all  his  predecessor*  in  the  skill  with  which 
he  constructed  his  frivolous  plots,  he  drew  hi*  character* 
with  a  lightness  and  Bareness  of  touch  peculiar  to  himself, 
animated  hit  dialogue  with  an  unparalleled  brilliancy  of 
wit,  and  seeeoncd  action  a*  well  a*  dialogue  with  apolitical 
and  socisl  mf  ";"gi  which  caused  hi*  epigram*  to  become 
proverbs,  and  which  marks  his  Figaro  aa  a  herald  of  the 
"  ,     Such  play*  a*  these  wen  ill  snited  to  the 

despot  whose  vigilance  could  not  overlook  their 
TKe  comedy  of  the  empire  ja,  in  the  bauds  of 
Collin  d'Hatleville,  Picard,  A,  Duval,  Btienne,  and  others, 
mainly  a  h»n»l««  comedy  of  manners ;  nor  was  the 
attempted  innovation  of  N.  Lemereier  (1771-18*0)— who 
was  fain  to  invent  a  new  specie*,  that  of  historical  comedy — 
mora  than  a  nattering  self-deluaion.  The  theatre  had  it* 
•bars  in  all  the  movement*  and  change*  which  ensued  in 
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France;  but  the  impulse  which  gave  riss  to  ths  revolu- 
tion the  drama  itself  was  to  undergo  was  not  one  of 
native  origin.  Those  branch™  of  tha  drama  which  belong 
epeciftcally  to  tlia  history  of  the  opera,  or  which  associate 
themaslve*  with  it,  are  here,  passed  by.  (See  Orau). 
.Among  than  waa  the  mwlifUle  (from  Val  da  Vim  in 
■^alTsdos),  which  began  as  an  interspersion  of  pantonime 
with  the  in  of  popular  tonga,  and  which,  after  the  Italian 
masks  had  been  removed  from  it,  waa  cultivated  by 
Ponaard  (1690-1760)  and  Harmentel  (1723-1799).  The 
latter,1  aa  wall  as  Boiussan,1  likewise  composed  opiittta — 
a«msltar  hind  of  opera,  at  firat  of  the  pastoral  sort  ,  and 
these  flexible  specie*  easily  entered  into  combination.  The 
melodrama  proper,  of  which  the  invention  is  also  attributed 
to  Bousseau,'  in  its  latter  development  became  merely  a 
drama  accentuated  by  music,  though  usually  in  little  need 

The  chief  home  of  the  regular  drama,  however,  demanded 
efforts  of  another  kind.  At  the  Theltre  Francaia,  or 
Coraedis  Fraucaise,  whose  history  aa  that  of  a  single 
company  of  actors  had  begun  In  1680,  the  party-strife  of  the 
times  made  itself  audible ;  and  the  most  prominent  tregie 

nof  the  Revolution,  M.  J.  de  Chenier  (1764-1811),  a 
pie  of  Voltaire  in  drematio  poetry  aa  well  aa  in 
"leal  philosophy,  wrote  for  the  natioual  stage  the 
rical  drama— with  a  political  moral* — in  which  in  the 
memorable  year  1789  Talma  achieved  his  first  complete 
triumph.  Bat  the  victorious  Bevolution  proclaimed  among 
other  liberties  that  of  the  theatres  in  Paris,  of  which  soon 
not  less  than  CO  were  open.  In  1807  the  empire  restricted 
the  number  to  9,  and  reinstated  the  Theltre  Francois  in  sole 
poasesakin  (or  nearly  such)  of  the  right  of  performing  the 
classio  drams.  No  writer  of  note  waa,  however,  tempted 
or  inspired  by  the  rewards  and  other  encouragements 
offered  by  Napoleon  to  produce  such  a  classio  tragedy  aa 
the  emperor  would  have  willingly  stamped  out  of  the  earth. 
The  tragedies  of  C.  Delavigne  (1791-1811)  represent  the 
transition  from  the  expiring  efforts  of  the  classical  to  the 
ambitious  beginnings  of  the  romantic  school  of  the  French 
drama.  Of  this  it  must  suffice  to  sBy  that  it  derives  some  of 
its  characteristic*  from  the  general  movement  of  romanticism 
which  in  various  ways  and  at  various  points  of  timo  trans- 
formed nearly  every  modern  European  literature,  other* 
from  the  rhetorical  tendency  which  is  a  French  national 
feature.  VictorHugo  wasitaconqneringfonnder;  A  Dumaa 
the  elder  (1303-1870)  its  middleman.  The  marvellous 
energy  and  poetic  genius  of  tha  former,  always  in  extremes, 
was  nowhere  more  signally  so  than  in  the  drama ;  the 
latter  was  a  Briareus,  working  with  many  hands  besides 
his  own.  The  name  of  A.  do  Vigor  (1799-1863), 
"  George  Send  *  (1804-1876),  A  de  Musaat  (1810-1867), 
whose  dramatic  "  proverbs*  "  and  other  pieces  of  a  similar 
kind  have  a  delicate  flavour  all  their  own,  and  perhaps  that 
of  P.  Meriuee  (1803-1870),  who  invented  not  only  Spanish 
dramas  bat  a  Spanish  dramatist,*  may  be  all  with  more  or 
leas  precision  classed  in  the  romantic  school,  which  in  its 
turn  haa  come  to  an  end  aa  a  productive  bod;  of  writers. 
It  waa  not,  however,  the  brief  classical  revival  begun  by 
F.  Ponaard,  and  continued,  in  closer  relation  to  modern  ideas, 
both  by  him  and  by  E.  Angier,  which  overthrew  the 
Romanticists.  While  the  theatrical  ability  of  E.  Scribe 
(1791-1868)  supplied  a  long  series  of  productions  attest- 
ing the  rapid  advance  of  the  playwright's  mastery  over  the 
secrets  of  his  ersft,  and  while  the  name  of  his  competitors, 
with  the  aid  of  some  of  whom  he  held  his  own  against  the 
rest,  is  legion,  the  latest  development*  of  the  French  drama 
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possess  a  social  and  often  a  moral  interest  of  greater  depth, 
while  they  are  not  inferior  in  technical  skill  to  anything 
that  ha*  preceded  them.  After  a  fashion  which  would  have 
startled  even  Diderot,  the  younger  A  Dumas  has  under- 
taken to  reform  society  by  meant  of  the  stage  ;  U. 
Fenillet  and  others  have,  with  perhaps  fewer  prefaces, 
applied  themselves  to  the  solution  of  the  same  "  problems : " 
and  whatever  style  will  best  succeed  with  the  public  it  the 
style  of  V.  Sardou. 

That  the  theatre  will  lots  the  hold  it  possesses  over  ths 
intellectual  and  moral  sympathies  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  educated,  and  of  a  great  part'  of  the  uneducated 
population  of  France,  seems  hardly  within .  ths  range  of 
probability.  But  this  is  not  tantamount  to  a  prophecy 
that  the  creative  activity  of  French  dramatic  literature 
it  certain  to  endure.  The  art  of  acting  it  not  depen- 
dent upon  a  contemporary  literary  productivity  ;  Talna 
and  Mdllo.  Han  (1779-1817)  flourished  in  one  of 
the  most  barren  ages  of  the  French  literary  drama ;  tha 
author*  and  actors  of  the  torrus,  like  those  of  the  J'atait 
Royal  1  woe*  of  our  own  day,  could  strike  their  roots  in  the 
lightest  of  toils.  The  constantly  aocnmulating  experience 
and  the  apparently  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  art  of  actiiia; 
in  France  may  ensure  to  it  a  future  not  let*  brilliant  tbtu 
it*  past. ;  and  the  judicious  policy  of  not  leaving  the  lead- 
ing llitaliiti  at  the  mercy  of  shifting  fashion  will  at  all 
events  supply  the  possibility  of  maintaining  a  high  histrionic 
standard.  So  long  as  the  French  nation  continues  to  main- 
tain its  ascendency  over  other  nations  in  much  that  adorn* 
and  brightens  social  life,  the  predominant  influence  of  the 
French  theatre  over  the  theatres  of  other  nations  is  likewise 
assured.  Bat  in  the  end  its  own  future  must  be  ruled  by 
that  progress  or  decay  of  French  dramatic  literature.  The 
history  of  that  literature  shows  period*  of  marvellously 
rapid  advance,  of  hardly  lest  swift  decline,  and  of  frequent 
though  fitful  recovery.  Its  future  may  be  equally  varied  ; 
but  it  will  not  be  lees  dependent  on  the  conditions  which 
in  every  people,  ancient  or  modern,  are  indispensable  to 
national  vigour  and  vitality.  Should  the  calamity — for  it 
would  ha  nothing  leas — befall  modern  civilization  of  a  hope- 
less degeneration  of  the  French  drama,  the  fault  will  lie  in 
the  severance  of  self  consciousness  from  self-control ;  and, 
■under  other  circumstances,  bnt  with  even  deeper  regret,  tha 
story  of  the  Roman  theatre  of  the  later  Empire  may  have  to 
be  told  again. 


Among  the  natioru  of  Germanic  descent,  bnt  o 
own — succeeded  under  the  influence  of  the  Benaissanoa 
movement  in  transforming  the  hurt  growth*  of  tha  medissva] 
drama  into  the  beginnings  of  a  great  and  enduring  national 
dramatic  literature.  Thit  transformation  connect*  itself 
with  one  of  the  greatest  epochs  of  the  national  history,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  forma  part  of  it ;  the  Elizabethan 
drama  and  the  Elizabethan  age  ere,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  assert,  equally  inconceivable  the  one  without  the  other. 

It  hat  been  seen  how  already  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI,  tha  breath  of  a  new  age  with  its  "new  learning  "had 
quickened  the  relatively  inanimate  spedea  of  the  morality 
into  the  first  ekronide  kUforf  (still  intermingled  with 
remnants  of  the  earlier  species) ;  and  how  at  an  even  earlier 
date  John  Haywood's  iaxerludee  had  bridged  the  distance 
separating  from  only  partially  relieved  abstractions  the  con- 
crete directness  of  comedy  proper.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
study  and  imitation  of  the  ancient  classical  drams  were  in- 
troduced into  the  English  world  of  letters  ;  and  under 
their  influence  tragedy  and  comedy,  which  might  otherwise 
have  from  tha  first  coalesced,  were  in  their  early  growths  in 
our  literature  kept  asnnder,  though  not  absolutely  to. 
Already,  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  translation  was  found  tha 
readiest  form  of  expression  offering  itself  to  literary  scholar- 


■hip,  ui  Italian  examples  helped  to  commend  Senses, 
til  meet  modem  of  the  ancient  tragedians,  M  e 
favourite  author  for  each  exercises.  With  the  year  of 
Elisabeths:  arnnseinii  began  •  soriae  of  translations  of  his 
plsya  by  Jasper  Haywood  (John  He/wood's  son)  and 
others;  and  to  the  direst  influence  of  one  of  Seneca's 
trageriiw1  ii  to  be  ascribed  the  composition  of  the  first 
tragedy  proper  in  the  English  tongue,  tie  Gorbodue  (after- 
wards renamed  Ferrex  and  Porrtx)  of  T.  Backville,  Lord 
Buekhunt,  with  whom  T.  Norton  wh  joint  author  (1S62), 
Ihongh,  unlike  Gorbodue,  classical  in  theme,  end  in 
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mntemporary  Apiia  and  Virginia  (e.  1563)  and  Preston' 
Cambita  King  of  Persia,  in  the  Tonghneee  of  their  form 
snore  closely  resemble  the  old  religions  drama  ;  of  other 
tragedies  on  classical  su'jects  we  have  only  the  names, 
except  in  the  instance  of  Gsaooigns'e  Jocatta,  a  free  version 
of  the  Fhomitta  of  Euripides  (1S0C1,  and  of  B.  Edwards's 
Daaon  and  PUhias  (printed  1571),  which  calls  itself  a 
comedy,  nod  it  in  feet  a  mixture  of  both  species,  Simol- 
taosously  with  the  influence,  directly  or  indirectly  exercised, 
of  flanaiiml  literature,  that  of  Italian,  both  dramatic  and 
narrative,  aaurted  itself ;  early  works  from  tliii  eonrce 
were  the  first  Borneo  and  Juliet  (not  preserved,  bnt 
apparently  anterior  in  date  even  to  Gorbodue),  Tancred  and 
Gimwtda  (IBfl.1  !),  and  G.  Whetstoue'e  Prom*  and 
Caaandra  (printed  1976),  from  which  Shakespeare  took 
the  etory  of  Measure  for  Meaner*. 

From  the  double  danger  which  threatened  our  tragio 
drama  in  the  days  of  ita  infancy — that  it  would  congeal  on 
the  cold  heights  of  -l«™-»1  themes,  or  dissolve  it*  vigour 
in  the  glowing  heat  of  a  passion  fiercer  than  that  of  the 
Italians  ( IngUt;  Italianato  i  tm  diarolo  incarnate) — it  was. 
pre  served,  more  than  by  any  other  cause,  by  ita  happy 
association  with  the  traditions  of  the  national  history.  Jf  he 
crude  growth  of  the  chronicle  history  proved  strong  enough 
to  assert-  itself  by  the  side  of  tragedy  bated  on  classical 
and  Italian  models  ;  and  in  a  series  of  works  of  more  or 
leas  uncertain  dates,  a  vein  was  worked  from  which 
Shakespeare  was  to  draw  the  richest  ore.  Among  these  rude 
compositions,  which  intermixed  the  blank  vine  introduced 
by  Gorbodiu  with  pros",  and  freely  mingled  comic  with 
tragio  elements — works  half-epic,  half-dramatic,  and  popu- 
lar in  form  as  they  were  national  in  theme, — are  the 
Fatmut  Victoria  of  Henry  V.,  acted  before  1568,  Tht 
Troublesome  Saigne  of  King  John  (printed  1561),  and  the 
True  Chronicle  Hidorf  of  King  Ldr  (acted  1093).  A 
stilt  further  step  in  advance  was  taken'  in  what  really 
deserves  the  title  of  the  Tragedy  of  Sir  Jhixnat  Mora 
(c.  1580),  not  so  much  on  account  of  tho  relative  nearness 
of  the  subject  to  the  time  of  its  treatment,  as  because  of 
the 'tragic  responsibility  of  character  hers  already  clearly 
worked  out. 

Snob  had  been  the  beginnings  of  tragedy  in  England  np 
to  the  time  when  the  genius  of  dramatists  worthy  to  be 
called  the  predecessors  of  Shakespeare,  under  the  influence  of 
a  creative  literary  epoch,  soiled  the  form  ready  to  their 
hands.  The  birth  of  comedy,  at  all  times  a  process  of  lees 
labour,  had  slif  My  preceded  that  of  tragedy  in  the  history 
of  our  drama.  Isclatsd  Latin  comedies  tad  been  produced 
in  the  original  or  in  English  versions  or  reproductions  as 
early  aa  toe  reign  of  Henry  TUX,  and  the  morality  and 
ita  descendant,  the  interlude,  pointed  the  way. towards 
nationalizing  and  popularising  types  equally  fitted  to  divert 
Roman  and  Italian  and  English  audiences.  Thus  the 
earliest  extent  English  comedy,  N.  Udell's  Ralph  Bouter 
Doitter,  which  cannot  be  dated  later  than   11551,  may  be 


described  as  a  genuinely  English  adaptation  of  Plautna, 
while  its  success  or,  Gammer  Gurtm't  A'tedie,  printed  1579, 
and  probably  written  by  (Bishop)  Still,  baa  an  original, 
and  in  consequence  a  slighter,  though  by  no  mean* 
unamoaing,  plot,  In  the  main,  however,  our  early  English 
comedy,  while  occasionally  introducing  characters  of 
genuinely  native  origin,  and  appealing  to  the  traditions! 
humours  of  Will  Summer,  tho  court-fool  of  Henry  TUX,' 
or  Grim,  the  collier  of  Croydon,*  waa  content  to  borrow  ita 
themes  from  Italian  or  classical  sources ;  Arioeto'e  / 
Suppotiti  found  a  translator  in  Gasooigne*  (1S6S),  and  the 
Menodum  of  Flautns  translators  or  imitators  in  writers  of 
rather  later  dates.*  While  on  the  one  hand  the  mixture  of 
tragic  with  ccmio  motivea  was  already  leading  in  the 
direction  of  tragicomedy,  the  precedent  of  the  Italian 
pastoral  drama  encouraged  tho  introduction  of  figures  aod 
stories  from  classical  mythology;  and  the  rapid  and 
versatile  influence  of  Italian  corned  seemed  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  control  the  progress  of  the  lighter  branch  of  the 
English  drama. 

Out  of  each  promisee  aa  these  the  glories  of  our  drama 
were  ripened  by  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  great 
Elizabethan  age—of  which  the  beginnings  may  fairly  be 
reckoned  from  the  third  decennium  of  the  reign  to  which  it 
owes  ite  name.  The  queen's  steady  love  of  dramatic 
entertainments  could  not  of  itself  have  led,  though  it 
undoubtedly  contributed,  to  such  a  result  Against  the 
attacks  which  a  nascent  puritanism  was  already  direct- 
ing against  the  stage  by  tile  bands;  of  Northbrooka,  tho 
repentant  playwright  Goason,  Stabbea,  and  others,  were  to 
be  sat  not  only  the  barren  favour  of  royalty,  and  the  mora 
direct  patronage  of  great  nobles,  but  the  fact  that  literary 
authorities  were  already  weighing  the  endeavours  of  the 
English  drama  in  the  balance  of  respectfnl  criticism,  and 
that  in  the  abstract  at  least  the  claims  of  both  tragedy  and 
comedy  were  upheld  by  those  who  shrunk  from  tho 
deeipienceof  idle  pastimes.  As  the  popularity  of  the  stage 
inereaaeJd,  the  functions  of  playwright  and  actor,  whether 
combined  or  not,  began  to  hold  out  a  reasonable  promise 
of  personal  gain.  Nor,  abovo  all,  waa  that  higher  impulse, 
which  leadsmen  of  talent  and  genius  to  attempt  forma  of 
art  in  harmony  with  the  tastes  and  tendencies  of  their 
tunes,  wanting  to  the  group  of  writers  who  can  be  remem- 
bered by  no  nobler  name .  than  that  of  Shakespeare's 
predecessors. 

The  lives  of  all  of  these  are,  of  course,  in  part  contem- 
porary with  the  lifa  of  Shakespeare  himself;  nor  was  there 
any  substantial  difference  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
most  of  them,  and  be,  led  their  lire*  aa  dramatic  authors. 
A  distinction  was  manifestly  kept  up  between  poets  and 
playwrights.  Of  the  contempt  entertained  for  toe  actor's 
profession  acme  fell  to  the  share  of  tho  dramatist ;  "  even 
Lodge,"  says  Dr  Ingleby,  "  who  had  indeed  never  trod  the 
stage,  bnt  had  written  several  plays,  and  had  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  bis  antecedents,  speaks  of  the  vocation  of 
the  play-maker  as  sharing  the  odium  attirhing  to  the 
actor."  Among  the  dramatists  themselves  good  fellowship 
and  literary  partnership  only  at  times  asserted  themselves 
a*  stronger  than  the  tendency  to  mutual  jealousy  and 
abuse;  of  all  chapters  of  dramatic  history,  the  annals 
of  the  early  BHssibatsMa  stage  perhaps  least  resemble  those 
of  Arcadia. 

Moreover,  the  theatre  bad  hardly  found  its  strength 
aa  a  powerful  element  in  tho  national  life,  when  it 
waa  involved  in  a  bitter  controversy,  with  which  it  had 
originally  no  connection,  on  behalf  of  an  ally  whose 
sympathy  with  it  can  only  hare  been  of  n  wry  liroited 
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kind.  The  Hsrprclstp  controversy  in  3589  led  to  ■ 
stoppage  of  stage  plays  which  proved  only  temporary ;  bnt 
the  general  nanlt  of  the  attempt  to  maka  tha  stage  a 
vehicle  of  political  abnw  and  invective  in  beyond  a  doubt 
to  coarsen  and  degrade  both  plays  and  players.  Tha 
true  remedy  wu  at  Uit  spplied,  when  from  about  tha  year 
1594  tha  chief  London  actor*  became  divided  into  two 
great  rival  companies — tha  Lord  Chamberlain1!  and  the 
t,ord  Admiral1!— which  alone  received  licences.  Instead 
f  lialf  adonsn 


Emulated  themselves  to  tha  playwrights  belonging  to 
them,  there  were  now,  beaidea  the  Children  of  the  Chapel, 
two  established  bodies  of  actors,  directed  by  steady  and,  in 
the  fall  seme  of  the  word,  respectable  men.  To  the  Lord 
ChsmberUin'a  Company,  which,  after  thu'ag  settled  at  "tha 
Theater,"  moved  to  the  Globe  on  the  Baafcside  in  1589, 
Shakespeare  and  Richard  Burbadge,  the  greatest  of  the 
Elisabstbsn  actors,  belonged ;  tha  Lord  Admiral's  was 
managed  by  Philip  Henslowe,  the  anthor  of  the  Diary,  and 
Edward  Alteyn,  the  founder  of  Dnrwich  College,  Mid  was 
ultimately,  in  1600,  fettled  at  the  Fortune.  In  these  and 
other  houses  were  performed  the  plays  of  our  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  with  few  adveutitiooa  aids,  the  performance 
being  crowded  into  a  brief  afternoon,  when  it  :«  obvious 
that  only  tha  idler  sections  of  the  population  con  Id  attend. 
No  woman  might  appear  at  a  playhouse  unless  masked;  on 
the  stage,  down  to  the  Restoration,  women's  parts  continued 
to  be  acted  by  boys. 

It  is  futile  to  take  no  account  of  such  outward  cirenm- 
ataneea  as-  these  and  many  which  cannot  hers  be  noted  in 
surveying  the  program  of  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama.  No  dramatic  literature  which  baa  any  claim  to 
rank  beside  it — not  that  of  Athens  nor  those  of  modern 
Italy  end  Spain,  nor  those  of  France  and  Germany  in 
their  classic  periods — had  to  contend  against  such  odds; 
a  mighty  inherent  strength  alone  ensured  to  it  the 
vitality  which  it   so   triumphantly  asserted,  and  which 
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Among  Shakespeare's  predecessors  John  Lyly  (1654- 
1660),  whose  plays  were  all  written  for  the  Children  of  the 
Chapel  and  the  Children  of  St  Paul's,  holds  a  position 
apart  in  our  dramatic  literature.  'Hie  euphuism,  to 
which  his  Famous  romance  gave  its  name,  likewise  distin- 
guishes his  mythological,'  quasi-historical,*  allegorical,*  and 
satirical*  comedies.  Bnt  his.  real  service  to  the  program 
of  our  drama  is  to  be  sought  neither  in  sua  choice  of 
subjects  not  in  his  imagery — though  to  his  fondness  for  fairy- 
lore  and  for  the  whole  phantasmagoria,  of  legend,  classical 
as  well  aa  romantic,  his  contemporaries,  and  Shakespeare  in 
particular,  were  indebted  for  a  stimulative  precedent  It 
lies  in  fail  adoption  of  Gascoigne's  innovation  of  writing 
plays  in  prose ;  and  in  his  luring,  though  under  tha 
fetters  of  an  affected  and  -  vicious  style,  given  tha  first 
exempts  of  brisk  and  vivacious  dialogue — an  example 
to  which  even  such  successors  at  Shakespeare  end  Jonson 
were  indebted.  Thomas  Kyd  (d.t  159*),  the  anthor  of  the 
Spanish  Trogtdy,  possesses  some  of  the  characteristics, 
but  none  of  the  genius,  of  the  greatest  tragic  dramatist 
who  preceded  Shakespeare.  No  slighter  tribute  t3ian  this  is 
assuredly  the  due  of  Christopher  Marlowe  (1561-1503), 
whose  violent  end  prematurely  atoaed  a  poetic  career  of 
d i it-ling  brilliancy.  His  earliest  play,  Tamburtain*  '' 
Ottat,  m  which  the  nee  of  blank,  verse  was  introdn 
upon  the  English  public  stage,  while  full  of  the  "high 
astounding  term*  "  of  an  extravagant  and  often  bombastic 
diction,  is  already  marked  by  the  passion  which  was  this 
poet's  most  characteristic  featnre,  and  which  w»s  to  find  ex- 


pression no  lnxutisnt  in  his  Doctor  Faiutvi  and  so  sm-pts* 
lngly  violent  in  hit  Jew  of  Malta.  His  malt  or  piece, 
Edward  II.,  is  a  tragedy  of  singular  pathos  and  of  ■ 
dramatic  power  unapproeched  by  any  of  bit  contemporaries. 
George  Peels  (1662-1593-7)  was  a  far  more  versatile 
" "  r  even  aa  a  dramatist;  but  though  fait  plays  contain 
gee  of  exquisite  beauty,  not  one  of  them  i*  worthy  to 
uked  by  tie  side  of  Marlowe's  Edward II.,  compared 
with  which,  if  indeed  not  absolutely,  Feels'*  Chronidt  of 
Sdtatrdl.  still  stands  on  tha  level  of-  the  species  to  which 
its  title  and  character  alike  assign  it  His  finest  play  is 
undoubtedly  David  and  Bt&nbt,  which  resembles  Sduard 
I.  in  constrnctfan,  bnt  far  surpasses  it  in  heauty  of  language 
and  versification,  besides  treating  its  subject  with  greatly 
superior  dignity.  If  the  difference  between  Psslo  and 
Shakespeare  is  still  In  many  respects  besides  that  of  (amies 
n  immeasurable  one,  we  seem  to  come  into  something  lik» 
.  Shakespearian  atmosphere  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the 
plays  oT  the  unfortunate  Robert  Greene  (1661-1592), 
unfortunate  perhaps  in  nothing  mora  enduringly  than  in 
his  notorious  enmity  to  Shakespeare  himself.  His  genius, 
which  shone  moat  brightly  in  plays  treating  FSiglinh  life 
and  scenes,  was  in  the  main  free  from  the  pedantry 
which  occasionally  besets  the  flight  of  PeeuVs  and  even  of 
Marlowe's  muse;  and  his  moat  delightful  work*  at  all  events 
i  to  breathe  something  of  thai  indescribable  freshness 
which  w*  recognise,  if  not  as  a  peculiarly  Shakespearian 
characteristic,  at  least  ss  one  belonging  to  none  but  a  truly 
national  art    Thomas  Lodge  (c.   1558-1626),  ~~ 


■riters  of  the  early  EUsabethsn  drama,  though  not  all  of 
them  can  strictly  speaking  be  called  predecessors  of 
Shakespeare. 

The  common  characteristics  of  nearly  all  these  dramatists 
were  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  great  age  to  which 
they  belonged.  Stirring  times  called  for  stirring  themes, 
such  as  those  of"  Mahomet,  Scipio,  and  Tamerlane;  "and 
those  again  for  a  corresponding  vigour  of  treatment 
Neatness  and  symmetry  of  construction  were  neglected  for 
fulness  and  variety  of  matter.  Novelty  and  grandeur  of 
subject  seemed  well  matched  by  a  swelling  amplitude  and 
of  ten  reckless  extravagance  of  diction.  As  if  from  an  Inner 
necessity,  the  balance  of  rhymed  couplets  gave  way  to  the 
impetuous  march  of  blank-vena ;  "strong  lines" 
svitebly  called  for  as  strong  situation*  and  strong 
Distinct  as  the  chief  of  these  poet*  are  from  o: 
by  the  marks  Impressed  upon  both  form  and 
individual  genius,  yet  the  stamp  of  the  age  is  upon  them 
all.  Writing  for  the  stage  only,  of  which  some  of  them 
possessed  a  personal  experience,  they  acq  aired  an  instinctive 
insight  into  the  laws  of  dramatic*  cause  and  effect,  and  in- 
fused a  warm  vitality  into  the  dramatic  literature  which  they 
produced,  so  to  apeak,  for  immediate  consumption.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  same  cause  made  rapidity  of  work- 
manship indisMnsable  to  a  success!  ul  playwright  Bom  a 
play  wn*  produced,,  how  many  hands  bad  bean  at  work 
upon  it,  what  loans  and  what  spoliations  had  been  made  in 
tha  process,  were  e 


1  strong  characters. 
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This  period  of  oor  drama,  thongri  it  U  far  from  being  one 
of  crude  effort,  could  not  therefore  jet  be  one  of  full  con- 
summation. In  tragedy  the  advance  which  had  been  made 
in  the  eboioe  of  greet  themes,  in  knitting  closer  the  connec- 
tion between  the  theatre  and  the  national  history,  in  vindi- 
cating to  passion  its  tight  to  adequate  expression,  waa 
steady  enormous.  In  comedy  the  advance  had  been  lean 
decisive  and  lee*  independent  j  much  had  been  gained  in 
reaching  greater  freedom  of  form  and  something  in  enlarg- 
ing the  rang*  of  subject*  ;  but  artificiality  had  proved  a 
anare  in  the  one  direction,  while  the  licence  of  the  comic 
stags,  upheld  by  favourite  "  clowns,"  such  as  Kemp  or 
Tarleton,  had  not  succumbed  before  more  exacting 
demands.  The  way  of  escaping  the  dilemma  had,  however, 
been  already  recognized  to  lie  in  the  construction  of 
suitable  plots,  for  which  a  full  storehouse  was  open  In  the 
popular  tradition*  preserved  in  national  ballads,  and  in  the 
growing  literature  of  translated  foreign  fiction,  or  of  native 
imitations  of  it  Meanwhile,  the  aberration  of  the  comic 
stage  to  political  and  religious  controversy,  which  it  could 
never  hope  to,  treat  with  real  freedom  in  a  country  provided 
with  a  strong  monarchy  and  a  dogmatic  religion,  seemed 
likely  to  extinguish  the  promise  of  the  beginnings,  of 
English  romantic  comedy. 

These  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  greatest 
of  dramatists  began  to  devote  his  genius  to  the  theatre. 
Sbakespene's  career  as  a  writer  of  plays  can  have  differed 
little  in  its  beginnings  from  those  of  his  contemporaries 
and  rivals.  Before  or  while  he  was  proceeding  from  the 
re-touching  and  re-writing  of  the  plays  of  others  to  original 
dramatic  composition,  the  most  gifted  of  those  we  have 
termed  hi*  predecessors  had  passed  away.  Be  had  been 
decried  a*  an  actor  before  he  was  known  as  an  author ;  and 
after  living  through  days  of  darkness  for  thetheatre,  if  not 
for  himself,  ■**»'"■*.  before  the  close  of  the  century,  to  the 
beginnings  of  his  prosperity  and  the  beginnings  of  his  fame. 
Bat  if  we  call  him  fortunate,  it  is  not  because  of  such 
reward*  as  these.  A*  a  poet  Shakespeare  was  no  doubt 
happy  in  his  times,  which  intensified  the  national  character, 
expanded  the  national  mind,  and  were  able- to  add  their 
stimulus  even  to  such  a  creative  power  as  his.  Be  was 
happy  in  the  antecedents  of  the  form  of  literature  which 
commended  itself  to  hi*  choice,  and  in  the  opportunities 
which  it  offered  in  so  many  directions  for  an  advance  to 
heights  yet  undiscovered  and  unknown.  What  he  actually 
accomplished  wu  du*  to  his  genius,  whose  achievements 
are  immeasurable  like  itself.  Bis  influence  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  our  national  drama  divides  itself  in  very  unequal 
proportion*  into  a  direct  and  an  indirect  one.  To  the 
former  alone  reference  can  here  be  made. 

Already  the  first  editos*  of  Shakespeare's  works  in  a 
collected  form  recognised  so  marked  a  distinction  between 
hi*  plays  taken  from  English  history  and  those  treating 
other  historical  subjects  (whether  ancient  or  modern)  that, 
while  they  include.!  the  latter  among  the  tragedies  at  large, 
Uiflj  grouped  the  former  ss  kittorut  by  themselves.  These 
Iiitioritt  an  in  their  literary  genesis  a  development  of  the 
ekronid*  iittorit*  of  Shakespeare'*  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries, the  taste  for  which  had  greatly  increased  towards 
tbe  beginning  of  his  own  career  a*  a  dramatist,  under 
influences  naturally  connecting  themselves  with  tbe  genend 
currant  of  national  life  ana  sentiment  in  this  epoch. 
Though  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  Shakespeare  composed  his 
several  dramas  from  English  hiatory  in  the  sequence  of  the 
chronology  of  their  themes,  hi*  genius  gave  to  the  entire 
series  an  inner  harmony  which  has  not  unnaturally  inspire; 
commentators  with  the  wish  to  prove  it  a  symmetrically 
ranstrncted  whole.  Be  thus  brought  this  peculiarly 
national  species  to  a  perfection  which  made  it  difficult, 
if  not  impoerible/io*  hi*  hater  contemporaries  and  successors 


to  add  to  it  more  than  an  occoainnal  supplement.  Sons 
of  them  was  found  able  or  reedy  to  take  up  the  thread 
where  Shakespeare  had  left  it,  after  perfunctorily  attaching 
the  present  to  the  past  by  a  work  (probably  not  all  hu 
own)  which  mnat  be  regarded  as  the  end  rather  than  the 
crown  of  the  scries-of  his  JUstoner.1  But  to  furnish  such 
supplements  accorded  little  with  the  tastes  and  Tendencies 
of  the  later  Elizabethans ;  and  with  the  exception  of  an 
isolated  work,*  the  national  historical  drama  in  Shakespeare 
reached  at  once  its  perfection  and  its  close.  The  ruder 
form  of  the  old  chronicle  history  for  n  time  survived  tit) 
advance  made  upon  It ;  but  the  efforts  in  this  field  of  T_ 
Heywood,*  S.  Rowley,*  and  other*  are,  from  a  literary  point 

Of  Shakeepeare's  other  plays  the  several  groups  axercised 
a  more  direct  influence  upon  the  general  progress  of  oor 
dramatio  literature.  His  Roman  tragedies,  though  fallow- 
ing their  authorities  with  much  the  same  fidelity  as  that  oi 
the  English  hiMoriet,  even  more  effectively  taught  the  gran* 
lesson  of  free  dramatio  treatment  of  historic  themes,  and 
thus  pre-eminently  became  the  perennial  model*  of  th* 
modern  historic  drama.  His  tragedies  on  other  therns^ 
which  necessarily  admitted  of  a  more  absolute  freedom  of 
treatment,  established  themselves  as  the  examples)  for  ell 
time  of  the  highest  kind  of  tragedy.  Where  eke  is  exhi- 
bited with  the  same  fulness  the  struggle  between  will  and 
obstacle,  character  and  circumstance  I  Where  is  mirrored 
with  equal  power  and  variety  the  working  of  those  passions 
in  the  mastery  of  which  over  man  lies  his  doom  I  Here, 
above  all,  Shakespeare  as  compared  with  i»is  predecessors, 
as  well  as  with  his  successors,  "  u  that  nature  which 
they  paint  and  draw." '  He  threw  open  to  modern  tragedy 
a  range  of  hitherto  unknown  breadth  and  depth  and 
height,  and  emancipated  the  national  drama  in  its  noblest 
forma  from  limits  to  which  it  could  never  again  restrict 
itself  without  a  consciousness  of  having  renounced  it* 
enfranchisement.  Happily  for  the  variety  of  his  creative 
genius  on  the  English  stage,  no  divorce  had  been  pro- 
claimed between  the  serious  and  the  comic,  and  no  division 
of  species  had  been  established  such  as  he  himself  ridicules 
as  pedantio  when  it  professes  to  be  exhaustive.  The 
comedies  of  Shakespeare  accordingly  refuse  to  be  tabulated 
in  deference  to  any  method  of  classification  deserving  to  be 
called  precise ;  and  several  of  them  are  comedies  only  accord- 
ing to  a  purely  technical  use  of  the  term.  In  those  in  which 
the  comic  interest  asserts  itself  to  the  instinct  of  reader  or 
is  still  of  its  nature  incidental  to 
is  a  just  criticism  (and 
agreeing  with  what  we  can  conclude  as  to  Shake- 
speare's process  of  construction)  that  of  all  his  a 
bat  one*  is  in  both  design  and  effect  a  comedy  of  el 
proper.  Thus  in  this  direction,  while  the  unparalleled 
wealth  of  his  invention  renewed  or  created  a  .'hole  gallery 
of  types,  he  left  much  to  be  done  by  his  successors ;  while 
the  truest  secrets  of  his  comic  art,  which  interweaves  fane; 
with  observation,  draws  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  fools,  and 
imbues  with  character  what  all  other  hands  would  hero 
"  iwy,  monstrous,  or  trivial,  are  among  the  things 
i  belonging  to  the   individuality  of  his  poetic 

The  influences  of  Shakespeare's  diction  and  versification 
upon  those  of  the  English  dram*  in  general  can  hardly  he 
over-rated,  though  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  state 
them  definitely.  In  these  points,  Shakespeare's  manner  as  a 
writer  was  progressiva  ;  and  this  progress  has  been  deemed 
sufficiently  well  traceable  in  his  plays  to  be  used  a*  an  aid 
in  seeking  to  determine  their  chronological  seqie'Ce.     Th* 


spectator  a*  supreme,  it  is 
the  progress  of  the  action ; 
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general  laws  of  thie  progress  »ccord  with  tnosa  of  the 
luitural  advance  of.  creative  genius  ;  artificiality  give*  way 
to  freedom,  and  freedom  is  it*  turn  snbmit*  to  a  greater 
degroBof  regularity  and  care.  In  versification  at  in  diction 
the  earliest  and  the  latest  period  of  Shakespeare' 
wbatlu 


it  liaa  between 


and  ma;  be  called  the  normal  period,  the  plnys  belonging 
to  which  in  form  moat  reaamble  una  another,  and  era  leant 
affected  by  distinguishable  peculiarities — inch  at  the  rhymes 
and  intentionally  enphuittio  colotuing  of  style  which  ehsr- 
actsrixe  the  earliest,  or  the  feminine  endings  of  the  lines 
and  the  more  condensed  manner  of  expression  common  to 
the  latest  plays.  But  inch  distinctions  apart,  there  can  be 
on  doubt  bat  that  in  verae  and  in  prose  alike,  Shakeepaara'a 
style,  so  tar  aa  it  admitted  of  reproduction,  is  itself  to  be 
regarded  as  the  norm  of  that  of  the  Elisabethan  drama, 
that  in  it  the  prose  form  of  English  comedy  possesses  its 
first  accepted  model,  and  that  in  it  the  chosen  metre  of  the 
English  versified  drama  established'  itself  aa  irremovable 
nnlsss  at  the  risk  of  an  unnatural  experiment. 

It  may  seem  paradnvical  to  assert  that  it  it  by  their  con- 
struction that  Shakespeare's  P"7"  exerted  the  moet  palpable 
influence  npon  the  English  drams,  as  well  as  upon  the 
modern  drama  of  the  Qermanic  nations  in  general,  and  npon 
inch  forma  of  the  Romance  drama  at  have  been  in  more  re- 
cant times  based  npon  it  Fur  it  waa  nut  in  construction 
that  bit  greatest  strength  lay,  or  that  the  individuality  of  hia 
genius  could  raise  him  above  the  conditions  under  which 
ha  worked  in  common  with  hit  immediate  predecessors  and 
contemporaries.  Yet  the  met  that  he  reconciled  theee  con- 
ditions with  creations  of  matchless  strength  and  of  un- 
equalled fidelity  to  the  demands  of  nature  and  art,  estab- 
lished them  aa  the  condition*  of  what  •  popular  (and 
consequently  often  abased)  term  hu  instinctively  come  to 
designate  aa.tha  Shakespearian  drama.  The  great  and 
irresistible  demand  on  the  part  of  Shakespeare's  public  was 
for  incident—*  demand  which  of  itself  necessitated  a 
method  of  construction  different  from  that  of  the  Greek 
drama,  or  of  those  modelled  mora  or  leas  closely  upon  it. 
To  do  other  reason  ia  to  be  ascribed  the  circumstance  that 
Shakespeare  so  constantly  combined 

t  merely  tn. . 
t  a  bye  or  under-plot 
ia  technical  skill  aa  a  dramatist 
u  which  a  comparison  of  plays 
t  periods  of  hia  life  would 

leepeare,  this  word  moat  be 
a  that  which  expresses  his  supreme  gift 
It  it  in  dwracttrixtfio* — in  the  .drawing  of 
*  ranging  through  almost  every  type  of  humanity 
which  furnishes  a  fit  subject  for  the  tragic  or  the  oomle  art 
- — that  he  remains  absolutely  unapprosjched  :  and  it  was  in 
this  direction  that  he  pointed  the  way  which  the  English 
drama  could  not  henceforth  desert  without  t» 


Should  it,  however,  be  sought  to  express 
greatest  debt  of  the  dram*  to  Shakespeare,  tl 


to  itself.  It  may  have  been  n  mere  error  of  judgment 
which  afterwards  held  him  to  have  been  surpassed  by 
others  in  particular  fields  of  characterisation  (which,  for 
Booth,  regarded  him  aa  supremely  excellent  in  malt  bat 
not  in  female  characters).  But  it  was  a  tore  sign  of  decay 
when  oar  writers  began  to  shrink  from  following  him  in 
the  endeavour  to  make  the  drama  a  mirror  of  humanity, 
and,  when,  in  self-condemned  arrogance,  they  thrust  nn- 
reality  back  npon  a  stage  which  he  had  animated  with  the 
warm  breath  of  life,  where  Juliet  had  blossomed  like  a 
flower  of  spring,  end  where  Othello's  noble  Macaws  had 
suffered  and  sinned. 

By  the  numerous  body  of  poet*  who,  contemporary  with 
Shakespeare  or  in  the  nest  generation,  aultiToted  the  wide 
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held  of  the  national  drama,  every  torm  commending  itself 
to  the  tastes  and  sympathise  of  the  national  genius  was 
essayed.  None  were  neglected  except  those  from  which 
the  spirit  of  English  literature  had  been  estranged  by  the 
Reformation,  and    those  which  had  from   the  first  been 

artificial  importations  of  the  Tlsasisiis The  mystery 

could  not  here,  aa  in  Spain,  produce  such  an  aftergrowth  as 
the  auto,  and  the  cunfinsa  of  the  religions  drama  were  only 
now  and  then  tentatively  touched.1  The  direct  imitation* 
of  the  classics,!  drama  were  few  and  feeble;  Chapman, 
white  affecting  tome  of  its  wages,  made  no  serious  attempt 
to  reproduce  its  essentials  ;  experiments  like  W.  Alexander's 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling)  Jfonordiicie  Tra?edia>  (\6D3- 
160S)-are  the  mere  isolated  efforts  of  a  student,  like  Milton's 
Samto»  Agoaittu  at  a  later  date  (16T7).  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  dramatic  scale,  the  light  gaiety  of  the  Italian 
and  French  force  could  not  establish  itself  on  the  English 
popular  stage  without  more  solid  adjuncts ;  the  English- 
man's  festive  digestion  is  robust,  and  ha  likes  his  amuse. 

however,  many  of  Oar  dramatiata  found  special  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  their  lyrical  gifts  and  of  their  inventive 
powers.  The  former  could  never  become  other  than  an 
exotic,  so  long  aa  it  retained  the  artificial  character  of  it* 
origin.  Shakespeare  had  accordingly  only  blended  elemeuta 
derived  from  it  into  the  action  of  hit  romantic  comedies. 
In  more  or  leas  isolated  works  Jonaon,  Fletcher,  Daniel, 
Randolph,  and  others  sought  to  rival  Tatto  and  Quarini, — 
Jonaon'  coming  nearest  to  nationalizing  an  essentially 
foreign  growth  by  the  fresh  simplicity  of  his  treatment, 
Fletcher*  bearing  away  the  palm  for  beauty  of  poetic 
execution.  The  mask  waa  a  more  clastic  kind  of  com- 
position, mixing  in   varying   proportions  its  constituent 


form — which,  of  course,  externally  wsa  the  moat  elaborate — 
it  closely  approached  the  pageant ;  in  other  instances  the 
distinctness  of  its  characters  or  the  fullness  of  the  action 
introduced  into  it*  scheme,  brought  it  nearer  to  the  regular 
drama.  A  frequent  ornament  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  pro- 
gresses, it  waa  cultivated  with  iocrsaaed  assiduity  in  tha 
reign  of  James  L,  and  in  that  of  hit  successor  outshone,  by 
the  favour  it  enjoyed  with  court  tnd  nobility,  the  attraction* 
of  the  regular  drama  itself.  Moat  of  the  later  Elizabethan 
dramatiata  contributed  to  this  species,  upon  which  Shake- 
speare only  incidentally  in  the  course  of  his  dramas  ex- 
pended the  resources  of  his  fancy  ;  but  by  far  the  moat 
successful  writer  of  masks  waa  Ben  Jonaon,  of  whose 
numerous  compositions  of  this  kind  many  hold  a  permanent 
place  in  our  poetio  literature,  and  "  next "  whom,  in  hia 
own  judgment,  "only  Fletcher  end  Chapman  could  write 
a  meek"  From  a  poetic  point  of  view,  however,  they 
were  at  least  rivalled  by  Dekkor  and  Ford ;  in  productivity 
and  favour  T.  Campion  (d.  1623)  teems  for  a  time  to  have 
excelled.  Inasmuch,  however,  aa  the  history  of  the  mask 
in  England  is  to  a  great  extent  that  of  "painting  and 
carpentry  °  and  of  Lugo  Jones,  it  need  not  her*  be  further 
punned.  The  Jficroeomu*  of  T.  fJabtes  (printed  1637), 
which  is  very  like  a  morality,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
mask  brought  npon  the  public  stage.  It  was  the  perform- 
ance of  a  mask  by  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  and  her  ladies 
at  Whitehall  which  had  soma  yean  previously  (1632)  been 
thought  to  have  supplied  to  the  invective  of  Hutrio  Maui* 
against  the  stag*  the  occasion  for  disloyal  innuendo ;  and 
it  was  for  the  performance  of  a  mask  in  a  greet  nobleman's 
castle  that  e.  very  different  Puritan  had  not  long  afterwards 
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(ISM)  composed  1m  of  the  lof ticat  and  loveliest  of  English 
poem*.  Comui  has  been,  judged  and  condemned  aa  m 
drama, — unjaitly,  for  the  dramatic  qualities  of  a  maak  an 
not  essontisl  to  the  species.  Nor  need  ita  history  in  England 
have  hen  been  referred  to,  wen  it  not  so  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  the  EUsabethau  drama,  in  later 
time*  the  maak  merged  into  the  opera,  or  continued  a 
humble  life  of  Ha  own  apart  from  contact  with  higher 
literary  effort.  It  is  strange  that  oor  later  poeta  should 
haTB  dons .  so  little  to  restore  to  its  nobler  uses,  and  to 
invert  with  a  new  significance,  a  form  of  so  proved  a 
flexibility  h  the  poetic  mask. 

The  annals  of  onr  drama  proper  in  the  period  reaching 
from  the  closing  years  of  Elizabeth  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  Revolution  include,  together  with  numerous  names 
relatively  insignificant,  many  illustrious  in  the  history  of 
our  pontic  literature.  Among  Shskespeare's  contemporaries 
and  successors  then  Is,  however,  but  one  who  by  the  Energy 
of  his  groins,  not  less  than  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
literary  career,  stands  in  a  position  of  undisputed  primacy 
among  his  fellows.  Ben  Jonson  (1573-1035),  to  whom  in 
his  latter  days  a  whole  generation  of  younger  writer*  did 
homage  as  to  their  yotoran  chief,  was  alone  in  full  truth 
the  founder  of  a  school  or  family  of  dramatists.  Yet  his 
pre-eminence  did  not  {whatever  he  or  hi*  followers  may 
have  thought)  extend  to  both  branches  of  the  regular 
drama.  In  tragedy  he  fell  short  of  the  highest  success ; 
the  weight  of  hi*  learning  lay  too  heavily  upon  Lia 
efforts  to  draw  from  deeper  sources  than  those  which  had 
*  a  ffieed  for  Shakespeare.  Such  as  they  are,  hi*  tragic 
work*1  stand  almost,  though  not  quite,  alone  in  thi*  period 
a*  examples  of  sustained  effort  in  historic  tragedy  proper. 
O.  Chapman  (1667  or  1559-1434)  treated  stirring  thorn es, 
more  especially  from  modern  French  history,'  always  with 
■vigour,  »nd  at  times  with  genuine  effectiveness;  but  though 
rich  in  beauties  of  detail,  be  failed  in  this  branch  of  the 
drama  to  follow  Shakespeare  even  at  a  distance  in  the 
supreme  art  of  fully  developing  a  character  by  mean*  of 
the  action.  Mention  ha*  already  bean  made  of  Ford's 
isolated  effort  in  the  direction  of  historic  tragedy  and  of 
those  excursions  into  the  still  popular  domain  of  tha 
chronicle  history  by  T.  Haywood,  Dekker,  and  others, 
which  an  to  be  regarded  aa  nothing  mom  than  retrogres- 
sions. With  the  great  body  of  the  English  dramatists  of 
this  and  of  the  next  period,  tragedy  had  passed  into  a 
phase  where  ita  interest  depended  mainly  upon  plot  and 
incident  The  romantic  tragedies  and  tragUomedie*  which 
ill  our  literature  in  this  period  constitute  together  a  growth 
of  at  "fir*t  sight  astoniabing  exuberance,  and  in  men 
externals  of  theme — ranging  from  Byssntinm  to  ancient 
Britain,  and  from  the  Casmn  of  ancient  Borne  to  the 
tyrants  of  the  Renaissance — of  equally  astonishing  variety. 


■  from  which  these  subject* 

Besides  Italian,  Spanish, 
translated,  besides  British 
legend  in  its  Romance"  drees,  and  English  fiction  in  ita 
*  "  ar  or  in  it*  mora  ambition*  and  artificial  forms,  the 
■ary  foreign  drama,  eepeciaKy  the  Spanish,  offered 
Be*  for  resort.  To  the  English,  aa  to  the  French 
and  Italian  drama,  of  both  this  and  the  following  century, 
the  prolific  dramatists  clustered  round  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Calderou  supplied  a  whole  arsenal  of  plot*,  incidents,  and 
g  other*  to  Middletoo,  to  Webster,  and 


Domestic  tragedy  of  thi*  description  was  indeed  no  novelty 
on  the  English  atage ;  Shakespeare  himself  may  have) 
touched,  with  his  maater-hand,  mora  than  one  effort  of  thi* 
kind ;'  but  T.  Heywood  (c.  1570-c  1605)  may  be  m 
as  the  first  who  achieved  any  work  of  considerable  li: 
value  of  this  elans,*  to  which  some  of  the  ploys  of  T. 
Dekker  (c  1670-e.  1040),  T.  Hiddleton,  and  others  like- 
wise more  or  less  belong.  Yet  in  contrast  to  this  wide) 
variety  of  sources,  and  consequent  apparent  variety  of 
themes,  the  number  of  motiva  employed— at  least  aa  a 
rule— in  the  tragic  drama  of  thi*  period  wa*  comparatively 
small  and  limited.  Hence  it  is  tnat,  notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  subjects  among  the  tragic  dramas  of  such 
writer*  as  elarston,  Webster,  Fletcher,  Ford,  and  Shirley, 
an  impression  of  semen eee  is  left  upon  us  by  a  connected 
perusal  of  these  works.  Politic  ambition,  conjugal  jealousy, 
absolute  female  devotion,  unbridled  masculine  passion,  such 
are  the  motives  which  constantly  recur  in  the  Decameron 
of  our  later  Elizabethan  drama.  And  thi*  impression  is 
heightened  by  the  want  of  moderation,  by  the  excess  of 
passion,  which  these  dramatists  so  habitually  exhibit  in 
the  treatment  of  their  favourite  themes.  All  the.  tragic 
poets  of  this  period  are  not  equally  amenable  to  this 
charge;  in  J.  Webster*  (d.  e.  16S0),  master  a*  he  is  of  tha 
effects  of  the  horrible,  and  in  J.  Ford*  (lBSS-e.  1640), 
surpassingly  seductive  in  hi*  sweetness,  the  monotony  of 
exaggerated  passion  is  broken  by  those  marvellously  end- 
den  and  subtle  touches  through  which  their  tragic  geniu* 
creates  its  most  thrilling  effects.  Nor  will  the  tendency  to 
excess  of  passion  which  F.  Beaumont  (1586-1616)  and  J. 
Fletcher  (1576-1625)  undoubtedly  exhibit  be  confounded 
with  their  distinctive  power  of  sustaining  fendnrly  pathetic 
in  a  degree  unequalled  by  any  of 
_  power  seconded  by  a  beauty  of 
softness  of  versification  which  for  a  time  raised 
them  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  popularity,  and  which 
entitles  them  in  their  conjunction,  and  Fletcher  aa  an  inde- 
pendent worker,  to  an  enduring  pre-eminence  among  their 
fellows.  In  their  morals  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  an  not 
above  the  level  of  their  age.  The  tn.nllns—  of  sentiment 
which  ennobles  the  rhetorical  genius  of  P.  Msssinger  (1 5Bt- 
1610),  and  the  gift  of  poetic  illustration  which  entitle*  J. 
Shirley  (1595-1666)  to  be  remembered  as  something 
besides  the  latest  and  the  moat  fertile  of  this  group 
of  dramatists,  have  less  direct  bearing  upon  the  general 
character  of  tha  tragic  art  of  the  period.  The  common 
feature*  of  the  romantic  tragedy  of  this  age  are  auffiriautly 
marked,  but  not  capable  of  obscuring  the  distinctive 
feature*  in  its  individual  writers  which  ft  is  the  highest 
function  of  criticism  to  discover  and  Establish. 

In  comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  genius  and  Aa  in- 
sight of  Jonson  pointed  die  way  to  a  steady  and  legitimate 
advance.  Hii  theory  of  "  humours "  (which  found  the 
moat  palpabto  expression  in  two  of  hie  earliest  plays'),  if 
translated  into  the  ordinary  htognage  of  dramatic  art, 
signifies  tha  paramount  importance  in  the  comic  drama  of 
the  oreution  of  distinctive  human  type*.  In  tha  actus! 
creation  of  these  it  was  impossible  that  Jousou  should 
excel  Shakespeare ;  but  in  tha  consciousness  with  which  ha 
recognised  and  tn^imtarl  the  highest  sphere  of  a  comic 
dramatiat'a  labours,  he.rendered  to  the  drama  a  direct  service 
which  Shakespeare  had  laff  unperformed.  By  the  rest  of 
Lis  contemporaries  and  his  successors,  some  of  whom  (such 
aa  Brome)  were  content  avowedly  to  follow  In  his  footsteps, 
Jonson    was    only    occasionally    rivalled    in    individual 
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the  entirely  of  its  achieve- 
ments his  genius  aa  a  comic  dramatist  remained  on- 
approached.  The  favourite  types  of  Jonsonian  comedy,  to 
wbiuli  Dekker.  J.  Marston  (1675-1624),  «nd  Chapman  had, 
tliough  to  no  Urgfl  extent,  bided  others  of  their  own,  were 
elaborated  with  incessant  seal  end  remarkable  effect  by 
their  cniiiflinporsriss  and  successors.  It  wu  after  a  very 
different  fashion  from  that  iii  which  the  Roman  comedians 
d  the  ordinary  types  of  the  New  Attic  comedy,  that 
heustihla  him  of  T.  Middleton  (1074-1624),  the 
buoyant  productivity  of  Fletcher,  the  observant  humour  of 
N.  Field  (c.  lSSO-t  1640),  and  the  artistic  versatility  of 
Shirley — not  to  mention  many  later  and  leaser  names — 
mirrored  in  innumerable  picture*  of  contemporary  life  the 
undying  lottie*  and  foibles  of  mankind.  A*  comedians  of 
manners  more  than  one  of  these  surpassed  the  old  master, 
not  indeed  in  distinctness  and  correctness, — the  fruits  of  the 
most  painstaking  genius  that  ever  fitted  a  learned  sock  to 
the  living  realities  of  life, — bat  in  a  lightness  which  did  not 
impair  their  soreness  of  touch ;  while  in  the  construction 
of  plots  the  access  of  abundant-  new  materials,  and  the 
greater  elasticity  in  treatment  which  is  the  result  of 
accumulated  experience,  enabled  them  to  maintain  a  steady 
pWgBsl  Thus  our  comic  dramatic  literature  from  Jonson 
to  Shirley  it  unsurpassed  *»  *  comedy  of  manners,  while  a* 
a  comedy  of  character  it  at  least  defies  comparison  with  any 
other  national  literary  growth  preceding  or  contemporane- 
ous with  it  Though  the  younger  generation,  of  which  W. 
Oertwright  (1611  or  1610-1643)  may  be  taken  as  an 
example,  waa  unequal  in  originality  or  force  to  its  prede- 
cessors, yet  so  little  exhausted  was  the  vitality  of  the 
species,  that  its  traditions  survived  the  intcrrtgn-ui*  of  the 
Revolution,  and  connected  themselves  in  some  measure  with 
later  growths  of  English  comedy. 

The  rivals  against  which  in  its  closing  period  the  old 
BBgJah  drama  had  to  contend  hare  been  alroady  noticed. 
From  the  masks  and  triumph*  at  court  and  at  the  bouses 
of  the  nobility,  with  their  Olympuses  and  Pamaasnsss  built 
by  Inigo  Jonas,  and  filled  with  goddesses  and  nymphs  clad 
in  the  gorgeous  costumes  designed  by  his  inventive  hand, 
to  the  city  pageant*  and  shows  by  land  and  water, — from 
tho  tilts  and  tournaments  at  Whitehall  to  the  more  philoso- 
phical devisee  at  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  academical  plays 
at  the  universities, — down  even  to  the  brief  but  thrilling 
theatrical  excitements  of  Bartholomew  Fair  and  the 
"  Ninsviticel  motions  "  ol  the  puppets, — in  all  these  ways 
the  various  sections  of  the  theatrical  public  were  tempted 
aside.  Foreign  performers — French  and  Spanish  acton, 
and  even  French  actresses — paid  visits  to  London.  But  the 
national  drama  held  its  ground.  The  art  of  acting  main- 
tained itself  at  least  on  the  level  to  which  it  had  been 
brought  by  Shakespeare's  associates  and  contemporaries, 
Borbadge  and  Homingc,  Alleyn,  Lewin,  Taylor,  and  others 
"of  the  older  sort."  The  profession  of  actor  came  to  be 
more  generally  than  of  old  separated  from  that  of 
playwright,  though  they  were  still  (as  in  the  case  of  Field) 
occasionally  combined.  Bnt  this  rather  led  to  an  increased 
appreciation  of  artistic  merit  in  acton  who  valued  the 
dignity  of  their  own  profession  and  whose  co-operation  the 
authors  learnt  to  esteem  a*  of  independent  ■ignifii— m— , 
The  stage  was  purged  from  the  barbarism  of  the  old  school 
of  clowns.  Women's  parts  were  still  acted  by  boys,  many 
of  whom  attained  to  considerable  celebrity;  and  a  practice 
waa  thai  continued  which  placed  the  English  theatre  at  a 
considerable  disadvantage  sa  compared  with  'the  Spanish 
Mists  it  never  obtained),  and  which  probably  to  soma 
extent  reacted  upon  the  licence  of  expression  assumed 
by  oar  dramatists.  The  arrangement  of  the  stage,  which 
facilitated  a  rapid  succession  of  scenes  without  any  iiimiuiilj 
for  their  being  organically  connected  with  one  another,  ro- 


raained  eaten  dally  the  ecus  aa  in  Shakespeare'adays,  though 
the  primitive  expedients  for  indicating  locality  had  began 
to  be  occasionally  exchanged  for  scenery  more  or  lam 
appropriate  to  the  place  of  action.  Costume  wa*  apparently 
cultivated  with  much  greater  care  ;  and  there  i*  ho  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  English  stage  of  this  period  had  not 
gone  as  far  as  wa*  expedient  in  a  direction  in  which  in 
feebler  times  so  vast  an  amount  of  effort  hat  come  to  be 
spent  The  drama  still  depended  in  the  main  upon  its 
literary  essentials  and  upon  the  actor's  art ;  bnt  the  system 
of  prologue*  and  epilogues,  and  of  dedication*  to  published 
plays,  was  more  uniformly  employed  than  it  had  been  by 
Shakespeare  as  the  conventional  method  of  recommending 
authors  and  acton  to  the  favour  of  individual  patrons,  and 
to  that  of  their  chief  patron,  the  public 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  drama  in  all  it* 
forms  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  or  good-will  of  the 
court,  although  a  close  supervision  was  exercised  over  all 
attempt*  to  make  the  stage  the  vehicle  of  political 
references  or  allusions.  The  regular  official  agent  of  this 
supervision  wu  the  Master  of  the  Bevels;  bnt  under  Jamea 
L  a  special  ordinance,  in  harmony  with  the  king's  ideas 
concerning  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  was  passed  "  against 
representing  any  modern  Christian  king  m  plays  on  the 
stage."  The  theatre  could  hardly  expect  to  h*  allowed  a 
liberty  of  speech  in  reference  to  matters  of  suite  denied  to 
the  public  at  large  ;  and  occasional  attempts  to  indulge  in 
the  freedom  of  criticism  dear  to  the  spirit  of  comedy  met 
with  more  or  leas  decisive  repression  and  punishment.1  Bat 
the  sympathies  of  the  dramatists  were  so  entirely  on  the 
aide  of  the  court,  that  the  real  difficulties  against  which  the 
theatre  had  to  contend  cam*  from  a-  directly  opposite 
quarter.  With  the  growth  of  Puritanism  the  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  stage  increased  in  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, well*  represented  by  the  civic  authorities  of  the 
capital.  This  hostility  found  many  way*  of  expressing 
itself.  The  attempt*  to  suppress  the  Blackfrian  theatre 
(1618, 1681, 1'683)  proved  abortive;  but  the  representation 
of  stage  plays  continued  to  be  prohibited  on  Sundays,  and 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1637  was 
temporarily  suspended  altogether.  The  desire  of  the 
Puritans  of  the  more  pronounced  type  openly  aimed  at 
a  permanent  closing  of  the  theatres.  The  war  between 
them  and  the  dramatists  was  accordingly  of  a  life-and- 
death  kind.  On  the  one  hand,  the  drama  heaped  it* 
bitterest  and  often  coarsest  attack*  upon  whatever  savoured 
of  the  Puritan  spirit ;  gibes,  taunts,  caricatures  in. ridicule 
and  aspersion  of  Puritans  and  Puritanism  make  np  a  great 
part  of  the  comic  literature  of  the  later  Ebxabethan  drams 
and  of  it*  aftergrowth  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  two 
Stuarts,  i  This  feeling  of  hostility,  to  which  Shakespeare  wss 
no  stranger, '  though  he  cannot  be  connected  with  the 
authorship  of  one  of  its  earliest  and  coarsest  expressions,* 
rot*  into  a  spirit  of  open  defiance  in  some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Bon  Jonson;*  and  the  comadiea  of  his  contempor 
aris*  and  successors*  abound  in  caricatured  reproductions 
of  the  more  common  or  more  extravagant  types  of  Puritan 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  defects,  the  looseness 
of  tone,  the  mockery  of  ties  sanctioned  by  law  and  conse- 
crated by  religion,  the  tendency  to  treat  middle-class  life 
as  the  hunting-ground  for  the  amusements  of  the  upper 
classes,  which  degraded  so  much  of  the  dramatic  literature 


i  Cbipmiii,  Huston  (sad  Jomflni,  Sattvnnl  Bet  (100S);  HM- 
dl«™,  A  Ohm  at  C\at  (182*1;  Bkirlsy  ami  Chapman,  TM  OaO 
(18321;  Mulngar  (!).  Thi  ^wni'j*  Flwroy  (1934). 
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o*  the  age,  intensified  the  Puritan  opposition  to  ill  and 
any  stage  play*.  A  patient  endeavour  to  reform  instead 
of  suppressing  the  druii  iu  not  to  be  looked  for  from 
■ash  adversaries,  should  they  ever  possess  the  mean* 
•f  carrying  oat  their  view* ;  end  so  soon  u  Puritanism 
should  victoriously  assert  itself  in  the  state,  the  stage  was 
doomed.  Among  the  attack*  directed  against  it  in  ita 
oarelass  heyday  of  prosperity  Prynne's  Sitfrta  Motive 
(163a),  while  it  involved  ita  author  in  shamefully  croel 
persecution,  did  not  remain  wholly  without  effect  npon 
the  tone  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  subsequent  period  ; 
not  the  quarrel  between  Puritanism  sod  the  theatre  was 
too  old  sad  too  deep  to  end  in  any  but  one  way,  so  soon 
as  the  latter  was  deprived  of  its  protectors.  The  Civil  War 
began  in  August  1612 ;  and  early  in  the  following  month 
was  published  the  Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
which,  after  a  brief  and  solemn  preamble,  commanded 
"  that  while  those  sad  causes  end  set-times  of  humiliation 
do  continue,  public  stage  plays  shall  cease  and  be  forborne.'' 
Many  actors  and  playwrights  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
royal  cause  in  the  field ;  some  may  have  gone  into  a  more 
or  lees  voluntary  mile ;  upon  those  who  lingered  on  in  the 
f  umiiiar  haunts  the  hand  of  power  lay  heavy ;  and  though 
there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  dramatic  entertainments  of 
one  kind,  or  another  continued  to  be  occasionally  presented, 
stringent  ordinances  gave  summary  powers  to  magistrates 
against  any  players  found  engaged  in  such  proceedings 
(1647),  and  bade  them  treat  all  stage-players  as  rogues, 
sod  pull  down  all  stage  galleries,  seats,  and  boxes  (1648). 
A  few  dramatic  works  were  published  in  this  period ; 
while  at  fairs  about  the  country  were  acted  farces  called 
"drolls,"  consisting  of  the  moat  vulgar  eoenee  to  be  found 
in  popular  plays.  Thus,  the  life  of  the  drama  was  not 
absolutely  extinguished ;  and  it*  darkest  day  proved  briefer 
than  perhaps  either  its  friends  or  it*  foes  could  have 


'  Already  "  in  Olivers  time  "  private  performances  took 
place  from  time  to  time  at  noblemen's  houses  and  (though 
not  undisturbed)  in  the  old  haunt  of  the  drama,  Hie  Bed 
Hull.  In  1656  the  ingenuity  of  Sir  William  Davenant 
(1600-1669),  whose  name,  though  not  otherwise  eminent 
in  our  dramatic  literature,  is  memorable  as  connecting 
together  two  distinct  periods  in  it,  ventured  on  a  bolder 
step  in  the  production  of  a  quasi-dramatic  entertainment 
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afterwards  in  an  enlarged  form  acted  and  printed 
the  flrut  put  of  his  opera.  The  Siege  of  Rhode*.  This 
entertainment  ha  afterwards  removed  from  the  private 
house  where  it  had  been  produced  to  the  Cockpit,  where  he 
soon  ventured  upon  the  performance  of  regular  plays 
written  by  himself.  Thus,  under  the  cover  of  two  sister 
Mia,  whuse  aid  was  in  the  sequel  to  prove  by  no  means 
altogether  beneficial  to  its  progress,  the  English  drama  had 
baldly  anticipated  the  Restoration,  and  was  no  longer  hid' 
ing  it*  head  when  that  much  desired  e  act  was  actually 
brought  about  Goon  after  Charles  H.'i  entry  into  Loudon, 
two  theatrical  companies  are  known  to  have  been  acting  in 
the  capital-  For  these  companiea  patents  were  soon 
granted,  under  the  name*  of  "  the  Duke  (of  York)'*"  and 
"  the  King's  Servants,"  to  Davenant  and  one  of  the 
brothere  Killigrew  respectively, — the  former  from  1662 
acting  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  then  at  Dorset  Garden  in 
Salisbury  Court,  the  latter  from  1663  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
near  Dinry  Lane.  These  companiea  were  united  from 
1682,  a  royal  licence  being  granted  iu  1690  to  a  rival 
company  which  performed  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and 
which  migrated  to  Covent  Garden  in  1T33.  Meanwhile 
Vanbruoh  had  in  1703  built  the  theatre  in  the  Heymerket ; 
and  a  theatre  iu  Goodman's  Fields— afterwards  rendered 


famous  by  the  first  appearance  of  derrick— led  a  fitful 
existence  from  1729  to  1733.  The  Act  of  1737  deprived 
the  Crown  of  the  power  of  licensing  any  more  theatres ; 
that  the  history  of  the  English  stags  for  a  long  period  was 
confined  to  a  limited  area.  The  rule  which  prevailed  after 
~~  that  neither  of  the  rival  companies  should 
play  produced  by  the  other,  operated 
upon  tile  activity  of  dramatic  authorship 
and  upon  the  progress  of  the  art  of  acting,  which  was  not 
exposed  to  the  full  effects  of  that  deplorable  spirit  of 
personal  rivalry  which  leads  actors,  in  order  to  outshine 
their  fellows,  to  attempt  parts  for  which  they  often  hsve  est 
special  qualification.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  thn 
actor'*  art  ha*  rarely  flourished  more  in  England  than  ha 
tile  days  of  T.  Betterton  (1635-1710)  and  his  con- 
temporaries, among  whose  names  those  of  Hart,  Mohan, 
Kynsston,  Nokes,  Mrs  Bsrry,  Mrs  Betterton,  Mrs 
Brscegirdle,  and  Mrs  Eleanor  Qwynne  have,  together  with 
many  others,  survived  in  various  connection*  among  the 
memories  of  the  Restoration  age.  No  higher  praise  has 
ever  been  given  to  -an  actor  than  that  which  Addison 
bestowed  upon  Betterton,  in  describing  his  performance) 
of  Othello  as  a  proof  that  Shakespeare  could  not  have 
written  the  most  striking  passages  of  the  character  other- 
wise than  he  has  done. 

It  may  here  be  noticed,  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Irish 
theatre  in  general  followed  thoea  of  the  English,  of  which 
of  course  it  was  merely  a  branch.  Of  native  dramatic- 
compositions  in  earlier  times  not  a  trace  remains  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  drama  was  introduced  into  that  country 
as  an  English  exotic — apparently  already  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  more  largely  in  that  of  Elisabeth.  The 
first  theatre  in  Dublin  was  built  in  1635;  but  in  1641  it 
was  closed,  and  even  after  the  Restoration  the  Irish  stage 
continued  in  a  precarious  condition  till  near  the  end  of  the 
century. 

Already  In  the  period  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  the  English  drama  had  perceptibly  sunk  from 
the  height  to  which  it  had  been  raised  by  the  great 
Elizabethans.  When  it  had  ones  more  recovered  possession 
of  that  arena  with  which  no  living  drama  can  dispense,  it 
would  have  been  futile  to  demand  that  the  dramatists 
should  return  altogether  into  the  ancient  paths,  unaffected 
by  the  influences,  native  or  foreign,  in  operation  around 
them.  But  there  waa  no  reason  why  the  new  drama  should 
not,  like  the  Elizabethan,  be  true  in  spirit  to  the  higher 
purposes  of  the  dramatic  art,  to  the  nobler  tendencies  of 
the  national  life,  and  to  the  sternal  demands  of  moral  law. 
Because  the  later  Stuart  drama  was  as  a  whole  untrue  to 
these,  and,  while  following  its  own  courses,  never  more  then 
partially  returned  from  the  aberrations  to  which  it  con- 
demned itself,  ita  history  is  that  of  a  decay  which  the 
inditpn  table  brilliancy,  borrowed  or  original,  of  many  of  ita 
productions  is  incapable  of  concealing. 

Owing  In  part  to  the  influence  of  the  French  theatre, 
which  by  this  time  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Spanish  as 
the  ruling  drama  of  Europe,  the  separation  between  tragedy 
and  comedy  is  clearly  marked  in  our  poet-Restoration  plays. 
Comic  scenes  are  still  occasionally  introduced  into  tragedies 
by  some  of  our  dramatists  who  adhered  more  closely  to  the 
Elizabethan  models  (auoh  as  Otway  and  Crowns),  but  the 
practice  fell  into  disuse ;  while  the  endeavour  to  elevate 
comedy  by  pathetic  scenes  and  motive*  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic marks  of  the  beginning  of  another  period  in  our 
dramatic  literature.  The  successive  phase*  through  which 
English  tragedy  passed  in  the  later  Stuart  tune*  cannot  be 
always  kept  distinct  from  one  another  ;  and  the  guidance 
offered  by  the  theories  put  forth  by  some  of  the  dramatists 
in  support  of  their  practice  i*  often  delusive.  Following 
the  example  of  Corneilie,  Drpden  and  hie  contemporaries 
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this  or  that  principle  of  dramatic  construction  or  form, , 

of  upholding,  with  much  show  of  dialectical  unman, 
maxim*  derived  by  them  from  French  or  other  sources,  or 
elaborated  with  modification!  and  variations  of  their  own, 
but  usually  amounting  to  little  more  than  what  Scott  call* 
"  certain  romantic  whimsical  imitations  of  the  dramatic  art" 
The  atndent  of  the  drama  will  find  much  both  to  entertain 
and  to  imbue*  him  in  then  prefaces,  apologies,  dialogues, 
and  treatise* ;  he  wQl  acknowledge  that  Dryden'*  incom- 
parable rigour  does  not  desert  him  either  in  the  exposing 
or  in  the  upholding  of  fallacies ;  and  that  even  Bymer,* 
usually  regarded  as  having  touched  the  nadir  of  dramatic 
criticism,  Is  not  wholly  without  grains  of  salt  But 
Restoration  tragedy  itself  must  not  be  studied  by  the  light 
of  Bestoration  criticism.  So  long  as  any  dramatic  power 
remained  in  our  tragic  poet*— and  it  is  absent  from  none  of 
the  chief  among  them  from  Dryden  to  Bows—the  struggle 
between  fashion  (disguised  a*  theory)  and  instinct  (tending 
in  the  direction  of  the  Elitabethan  traditions)  could  new 
wholly  determine  itself  in  favour  of  the  former. 
■  Lord  Orrery  (1631-1679),  in  deference,  t*  he  declares, 
to  the  expressed  tuts*  of  hi*  sovereign  King  Charles  EL 
himself,  was  the  first  to  set  up  the  standard  of  kcroicpta?i. 
This  now  species  of  tragedy  (for  such  it  professed  to  be) 
commended  itself  by  its  novel  choice  of  themes,  to  a  large 
extent  supplied  by  recent  French  romance — the  rcauwi  dt 
iosysw  jsoImms  of  the  Bendery*  and  their  conb 
nod  by  French  plays  treating  similar  themes. 
borrowed  from  Franca  that  garb  of  rhyme  which 
UnpHA  drama  had  so  long  abandoned,  and  which  now 
reappeared  in  the  heroic  couplet.  Bnt  the  themes  which  to 
readers  of  novels  might  seem  of  their  nature  inexhaustible 
could  not  long  laffioe  to  satisfy  the  more  capricious 
appetite  of  theatrical  audiences  ;  and  the  form,  in  the  ap- 
plication it  was  sought  to  enforce  for  it,  was  doomed  to 
remain  an  exotic  In  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law 
6ir  R  Howard  (1636-1068),'  and  afterwards  mora  con- 
fidently by  himself,1  Dryden  (1631-1699)  threw  the 
incomparable  vigour  and  brilliancy  of  Ms  genius  into  the 
scale,  which,  soon  rose  to  the  foil  height  of  fashionable 
popularity.  At  first  he  claimed  for  English  tragedy  the 
right  to  combine  her  native  inheritance  of  freedom  with 
these  valuable  foreign  acquisitions.*  Nor  was  he  dismayed 
by  the  ridicule  which  the  celebrated  burlesque  (by  the 
dak*  of  Buckingham  and  others)  of  The  Xtheartal  (1671) 
cast  upon  heroic  plays,  without  discriminating  between 
them  and  inch  other  materials  for  ridicule  as  the  contem- 
porary drama  supplied  to  it*  facetious  authors,  but  returned 
to  the  defence  of  a  species  *  which  he  was  himself  in  the 
and  to  abandon.  The  desirs  for  change  proved  stronger 
than  the  lor*  of  consistency — which  in  Dryden  was  never 
more  than  theoretical.  After  summoning  tragedy  to  rival 
the  freedom  (without  disdaining  the  machinery)  of  opera,  he 
came  to  recognise  in  chanetsrisation  the  truest  secret  of  the 
masterspirit  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,*  and,  after  auda- 
ciously but  not  altogether  unhappily  essaying  to  rival 
Shakespeare  on  hi*  own  ground,7  produced  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  views  at  least  one  work  of  atriking  merit* 
Bat  he  was  already  growing  weary  of  the  stage  itself  *s 
wall  as  of  tie  rhymed  heroic  drama ;  and  though  he  put 
an  end  to  the  specie*  to  which  he  had  given  temporary 
vitality,  he  failed  effectively  to  point  the  way  to  a  more 
legitimate  development  of  English  tragedy.     Among  the 
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practice  to  that  of  Dryden,  with  whom,  he  occasionally 
oo-operated  as  a  dramatist,  and  like  whom  he  allowed 
political  partisanship  to  intrude  upon  the  stage.  BJe 
rhetorical  genius  was  not  devoid  of  genuine  energy,  nor 
is  he  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  imitator.  T.  Otway 
(1601-1696),  the  most  gifted  tragic  poet  of  the  younger 
generation  contemporary  with  Dryden,  Inherit**!  some- 
thing   of    the    spirit    of    the    Klittt-Mhan    drama; 


ad  a  real  gift  of  tragic  pathos  and  of  expressive 
wuuBf neea ;  hut  his  genius  had  an  alloy  of  impurity, 
and  though  he  wae  often  happy  in  hi*  novel  choice  of 
themes,  his  efforts  were  as  incomplete  as  his  end  was  pin 
mature.  _T.  Southerns  (1660-17*6)  was  likewise  possessed 
of  pathetic:  power  ;  but  his  success  was  primarily  dus  to 
his  skill  in  the  choioo  of  "sensational"  plots;*  J.  Crowns 
fd.  a  1703),  Lord  Lansdowne  ("Granville  the  polite") 
(c  1667-1735),  Congreve,  by  virtue  of  a  single  long  cele- 
brated but  not  resllyremarkabls  tragedy,1*       -  —   - 


from  the  French.  The  tragedies  of  Howe,  whose  d 
service*  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare  are  not  to  be  forgotten, 
indicate  with  singular  distinctness  the  transition  from  tho 
fuller  declamatory  style  of  Dryden  to  the  calmer  snd 
thinpf  manner  of  Addison.  In  tragedy  (a*  to  a  mora 
marked  degree  in  comedy)  the  excesses  (both  of  style  snd 
subject)  of  the  past  period  of  the  English  drama  had  pro- 
duced an  inevitable  reaction;  decorum  wa*  assarting  its 
claims  on  the  stage  a*  ..in  society ;  and  French  tragedy  had 
set  the  example  of  sacrificing  what   passion    and  what 
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doom  of  English  national  tragedy.  The  "  first  reasonable 
English  tragedy,'*  as  Voltaire  called  it,  had  been  produced, 
and  tiie  oscillation*  of  the  tragic  drama  of  tho  Restoration 
were  at  an  end. 

English  'comedy  in  this  period  displayed  no  similar 
desire  to  cut  itself  off  from  the  native  soil,  though  it 
freely  borrowed  the  materials  for  it*  plots  and  many  of  its 
figures  from  Spanish,  and  efterwerda  more  generally  from 
French,  originals.  The  spirit  of  the  old  romantic  comedy 
bad  long  since  fled ;  the  graceful  artificialities  of  the 
pastoral  drama,  even  the  light  texture  of  the  mask,  ill 
raited  the  demands  of  an  age  which  made  no  secret  to 
itself  of  the  grossneaa  of  its  sensuality.  With  a  few 
unimportant  exceptions,  such  poetic  element*  as  admitted 
of  being  combined  with  the  poetic  drama  were  absorbed  by 
tho  opera  and  the  ballet.  No  new  apecis*  of  the  comic 
drama  formed  itself,  though  toward*  the  close  of  the  period 
maybe  noticed  the  beginning*  of  modern  English  farce. 
Political  and  religions  partisanship,  generally  in  accordance 
with  th*  dominant  reaction  against  Puritanism,  were  allowed 
to,  find  expression  in  the  directast  and  coarsest  forms  upon 
the  stage,  and  to  hasten  the  necessity  fur  a  more  systematic 
control  than  even  the  times  before  the  Revolution  had 
found  requisite.  At  the  same  time  th*  unblushing  inde- 
cency which  the  Restoration  had  spread  through  court  and 
capital  haj  established  it*  dominion  over  the  comic  stage, 
corrupting  the  manner*,  and  with  them  the  moral*,  of 
ha  dramatists,  and  forbidding  them,  at  the  risk  of  seeming: 
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dull,  to  be  anything  but  improper.  Much  of  this  found  it* 
"if  even  into  the  epilogue*,  which,  together  with  the  pro- 
logues, proved  to  important  an  adjunct  of  the  Restoration 
drama.  These  influences  determine  the  general  character 
of  what  is  with  a  more  than  chronological  meaning  termed 
the  comedy  of  the  Restoration.  In  construction,  the 
national  love  uf  fulness  and  solidity  of  dramatic  treat- 
ment induced  ita  authors  to  alter  what  they  borrowed 
from  foreign  sources,  adding  to  complicated  Spanish  plots 
characters  of  native  English  directness,  and  supplementing 
single  French  plots  by  the  addition  of  others.  At  the  same 
time  the  higher  efforts  of  French  comedy  of  character,  as 
wall  aa  the  refinement  of  expression  in  the  list  of  their 
models,  notably  in  Moliere,  were  alike  seasoned  to  suit  the 
coarser  appetite*  and  grosser  palates  of  English  patrons. 
The  English  comic  writers  often  succeeded  in  strengthening 
the  borrowed  texture  of  their  plays,  but  they  never  added 
comic  humour  without  at  the  same  time  adding  coarseness 
of  their  own.  Such  were  the  productions  of  Sir  George 
Etberege  (c  IB36-r.  1694).  Sir  Charles  Sedley  (c  1639- 
1. 1736),  and  the  other  "gentlemen  who  wrote  at  ease ; "  dot 
was  there  any  signal  difference  between  their  productions 
and  those  of  a  playwright-actor,  each  as  J.  Lacy  (d.  1681), 
and  a  professional  dramatist  of  undoubted  ability,  such 
as  J.  Crowns.  Such,  though  often  displaying  the  bril- 
liancy of  a  genius  which  even  where  it  sank  could 
never  wholly  abandon  its  prerogative,  were,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  comedies  of  Dryden  himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lowest  literary  deeps  of  the  Restoration  drama 
were  sounded  by  T.  D'Urfey  (1830-1723),  while  of  its 
moral  degradation  the  "divine  Astrsea,"  the  "unspeakable" 
Mrs  Aphra  lUhu  (16*2-1889)  has  an  indefeasible  title  to 
be  considered  the  lnoet  faithful  representative.  T. 
Shadwell  (1640-1893),  fated  like  the  tragic  poet  Elkanah 
Settle  (1618-1724),  to  be  chiefly  remembered  as  a 
victim  of  Dr j  den's  satire,  deserves  more  honourable 
mention.  Like  J.  Wilson  (d.  1690),  whose  plays  seem  to 
class  him  with  the  pro-Restoration  dramatists,  Shadwell 
had  caught  aomething  not  only  of  the  art,  but  also  of  the 
ppirit,  of  Ben  Jousou ;  but  in  most  of  his  works  he  was, 
like  tha  rest  of  hia  earlier  contemporaries,  and  like  the 
brilliant  group  which  succeeded  them,  content  to  take  his 
moral  tuna  from  the  reckless  society  for  which,  or  in 
deference  to  the  tastes  of  which,  he  wrote.  The  absence 
of  a  moral  sense,  which,  together  with  s  greatness  of  ex- 
pression often  defying  exaggeration,  characterizes  oar  comic 

'  ''ate  from  the  days  of  Dryden  to   those  of   Con- 

s  the  main  causa  of  their  failure  to  satisfy  the 
■  whiob  are  legitimately  to  be  made  upon  their 
art  They  essayed  to  draw  character  aa  well  as  to  paint 
manners,  but  they  rarely  proved  equal  to  the  former  and 
higher  task;  and  while  choosing  the  mesne  which  most 
readily  commanded  their  plays  to  the  favour  of  their 
immediate  public,  they  achieved  bnt  little  as  interpreters  of 
those  essential  distinctions  which  their  art  is  capable  of 
illustrating.  Within  these  limits,  though  occasionally 
passing  beyond  them,  and  always  with  tha  same 
deference  to  the  immoral  tone  which  seemed  to  have 
become  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  tha  eomio  style, 
even  the  jn-cataat  comi«  authors  of  this  ace  moved.  W. 
Wyeherley  (1640-1715)  was  a  comic  dramatist  of  real 
power,  who  drew  his  characters  with  vigour  and  distinct 
neat,  and  constructed  his  plots  and  chose  his  language  with 
natural  esse.  He  lacks  gaiety  of  spirit,  and  his  wit  ia  of 
a  cynical  turn.  But  while  he  ruthlessly  uncloaks  the  vices 
of  his  age,  his  own  moral  tone  is  effected  by  their  influence 
in  as  marked  a  degree  as  that  of  the  most  light-hearted  of 
hia  contemporaries.  The  moat  brilliant  of  these  was  in- 
disputably W.  Congreve  f  1673-1728),  who  is  not  only  one 
of  tha  very  wittiest  of  Bafljht  writers,  but  equally  excels 
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in  the  graceful  aaae  of  his  dialogue,  and  draws  his  characters 
and  constructs  his  plot*  with  the  same  masterly  skill.  His 
chief  fault  aa  a  dramatist  is  one  of  exoess — the  brilliancy 
of  the  dialogue,  whoever  be  the  speaker,  overpowers  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  "humour*"  of  hi*  personages.  Though 
he  is  lees  brutal  in  expression  than  '*  manly  "  Wyeherley, 
and  less  coarse  than  the  lively  Sir  J.  Tanbrugli  (p.  1666- 
1726),  licentiousness  in  him  aa  in  them  corrupts  the 
spirit  of  his  comic  art ;  bnt  of  his  best  though  not  most 
successful  play1  it  must  he  allowed  that  the  issue  of  tha 
main  plot  is  on  the  aide  of  virtue.  Q.  Farquhar  (iii78~ 
1707),  whose  morality  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
other  members  of  this  group,  ia  inferior  to  them  in 
brilliancy ;  bnt  aa  pictures  of  mannen  in  a  wider  sphere 
of  life  than  that  which  contemporary  comedy  usually  chose 
to  illustrate,  two  of  his  piny*  deserve  to  be  noticed,  in 
which  we  already  seem  to  be  entering  tha  atmosphere  of 
the  1 8th  century  novel.* 

The  improvement  which  now  begins  to  manifest  itself  in 
the  moral  tone  and  spirit  of  Engwh  comedy  is  partly  doe 
to  the  reaction  against  the  reaction  of  the  Restoration, 
partly  to  the  punishment  which  the  excesses  of  the  comic 
stage  had  brought  upon  it  in  tha  invective  of  Jeremy 
Collier1  (16S8),  of  all  the  assault*  the  theatre  in  England 
has  had  to  undergo  the  best-founded,  and  that  which  pro- 
duced the  most  perceptible  results.  The  comic  poets,  who 
had  always  been  more  or  less  conscious  of  their  sins,  and 
had  at  all  events  not  defended  them  by  the  ingenious 
sophistries  which  it  has  plsassd  later  literary  criticism  to 
suggest  on  their  behalf,  now  began  with  uneasy  merriment 
to  allude  in  their  prologue*  to  the  reformation  which  hod 
coma  over  the  spirit  of  the  town.  Writers  like  His 
Centlivre  (c  1678-1732)  became  anxion*  to  reclaim  their 
offenders  with  much  emphasia  in  the  fifth  act ;  and 
Colley  Gibber  (1671-1757>--whose  Apology  for  hie  Life 
furnishes  a  useful  view  of  this  and  the  subsequent  period 
of  the  history  of  the  stage,  with  which  ho  was  connected  a* 
author,  manager,  and  actor  (excelling  in  this  capacity  as 
representative  of  those  fools  with  which  ha  peopled  the 
comic  stags*) — may  be  credited  with  the  moral  intention  he 
claims  to  have  kept  in  view  throughout  his  career  as  *  drama- 
tist. Sir  11  Steele  (1671-1729),  in  accordance  with  his 
general  tendencies  as  a  writer,  pursued  a  still  mora  definite 
moral  purpose  iu  hia  comedies ;  but  hie  genius  perhaps 
lacked  the  sustained  vigour  necessary  for  a  dramatist,  and 
his  humour  naturally  sought  the  aid  of  pathos.  Accord- 
ingly, taking  a  hint  from  Colley  Cibber,  who  ao  well  under- 
stood the  public  taste,  Steele,  passing  from  partial1  to  more 
complete11  experiment,  became  the  founder  of  that  tesitimen- 
tal  comedy  which  exercised  so  depressing  in  influence  upon 
the  progress  of  our  drama.  Thus  the  two  writers  whose 
associated,  efforts  so  largely  contributed  to  open  a  new  and 
productive  vein  in  our  literature,  both  signally  helped  tu 
hasten  the  decline  of  its  dramatio  branch.  With  Cato 
English  tragedy  committed  suicide,  though  its  pais  ghost 
survived :  with  The  Coiuciou*  /■overt  English  comedy 
sank  into  the  tearful  embrace  of  artificiality  and  weak- 
ness, from  which  it  has  never  again  altogether  torn  itself 

It  seem*  superfluous  within  the  limit*  of  a  summary  like 
the  present  to  attempt  to  classify  with  any  degree  of 
minuteness  tha  remaining  phenomena  in  tha  history  of  oof 
dramatio  literature.  During  the  1 8th  centuiy  ita  produc- 
tions were  still  as  a  role  legitimately  designed  to  meet  tha 
demands  of  the  Mage,  from  which  iu  higher  efforts  after- 
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wards  to  ao  large  an  extent  became  dissociated.  Eat  the 
demand*  of  the  stage  and  those  of  ita  patrona  and  of  tlia 
public  of  the  "Augustan"  age,  and  of  that  which  succeeded  it, 
in  genera)  were  fast  bound  by  the  trammel*  of  a  taste  with 
which  a  revival  of  the  poetio  drama  remained  irreconcilable 
during  a  long  period  of  oar  literature.  There  ia  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  art  of  acting  progressed  ia  the 
same  direction  of  artificiality,  and  stiffened  into  apparently 
immutsble  forma  in  each  acton  aa  Mechlin  and  Quia,  The 
genius  of  Qarrick,  whose  theatrical  career  extended  from 
1741  to  1776,  opened  a  new  era  in  hia  art  Hi*  unparal- 
leled success  ro  doe  in  the  Bret  instance  to  hie  incompar- 
able natural  gif  t* ;  btrt  these  were  indisputably  enhanced 
by  a  careful  and  continued  literary  training,  and  ennobled 
by  a  purpose  which  prompted  him  to  essay  the  noblest,  aa 
he  waa  capable  of  performing  the  moat  various,  range  of 

and  manager  with  special  seal  to  the  production  of  Shake- 
speare, Qarrick  permanently  popularized  on  the  national 
stage  the  greatest  creations  of  our  drama,  and  indirectly 
helped  to  aeal  the  doom  of  the  surviving  tendency  to  main- 
tain in  the  most  ambitions  walk*  of  our  dramatic  literature 


at  celebrated  aetata  and  actresses,  many  of  whom 
life  for  us  in  the  drastic  epigrams  of  Churchill's  Botriad 
(1761),  were  bis  helpmate*  or  hia  rivals  ;  bat  their  fame 
has  paled,  while  hie  ia  destined  to  endure  a*  that  of  one 
of  the  typical  master*  of  hi*  art. 

The  contrast  between  the  tragedy  of  the  18th  century 
and  those  play*  of  Bhakeapeare  and  one  or  two  other 
haisabethana  which  already  before  Qarrick  were  known  to 
the  English  stage,  waa  indeed  weakened  by  the  mutilated 
form  in  which  these  generally,  if  not  always,  made  their 
appearance  there.  Even  ao,  however,  there  are  perhaps 
few  instance*  in  theatrical  history  in  which  ao  strange  a 
competition  was  ao  long  sustained.  In  the  hand*  of  the 
tragic  poets  of  the  age  of  Pope,  aa  well  aa  of  that  of 
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Direct  reproductions  of  theae 
continued,  aa  in  the  case  of  Ambrose  Philips's  (c.  1671- 
1749)  and  Charles  Johnson's  (1679-17*8)  tranalatdona 
front  Racine,  and  Aaron  Hill's  (1685-1 750)  from  Voltaire. 
Among  other  tragic  dramatist*  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century  may  be  mentioned  J.  Hughe*  (1677-1730),  who, 
after  assisting  Addison  in  hie  Colo,  produced  at  least 
one  praiseworthy  tragedy  of  hia  own  ;'  E  Fenton 
(1683-1760),  a  joint  translator  of  "Pope's  Homer"  and 
the  author  of  one  extremely  successful  drama  ;*  and  L. 
Theobald  (d.  1744),  the  Erst  hero  of  the  Duneiad,  who, 
besides  translations  of  Greek  dramas,  produced  a  few  more 
or  less  original  plays,  one  of  which  he  waa. daring  enough 
to  father  upon  Shakespeare.1  A  mora  distinguished  name 
is  that  of  J.  Thomson  (1700-1748),  whose  unlucky 
Sophonuba  and  subsequent  tragedis*  are,  however,  barely 
remembered  by  the  side  of  hia  poems.  The  literary 
genius  of  E.  Tonng  (1661-1766),  on  the  other  hand, 
possessed  rigour  and  variety  enough  to  distinguish  his 
tragedies  from  the  ordinary  level  of  Augustan  plays  ;  in 
one  of  them  he  seems  to  challenge  comparison  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  theme  with  a  vary  different  rival  *  but  by  his 
main  characteristic*  aa  a  dramatist  he  belongs  to  the  school 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  endeavours  of  Q.  Lillo  {1693— 
1736)  to  bring  the  lessons  of  tragedy  home  to  hia  fallow- 
eitiaens  wen  destined  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  early  progress  of  the  German  drama,  and  not  to  remain 
without  sianincance  for  the  hiitory  of  oar  own  ;  bat  lira 
pedestrian  mnse  failed  in  the  end  to  satiety  higher 
artistic   demands  than  those   met  in  his  moat  popular 
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play,6  and  broke  down  in  the  attempt  to  carry  the 
terrors  of  Maebtth  into  the  regions  of  domestic  tragedy.* 
"  Classics!  "  tragedy  in  the  generation  of  Johnson  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  ita  way,  the  dictator  himself  treading 
with  solemn  footfall  in  the  accustomed  path7,  and  Mason 
(1736-1797)  making  the  futile  attempt  to  produce  a  closo 
imitation  of  Greek  models.  The  beat-remembered  tragedy 
of  the  century,  Home's  Dauylai  (1767),  w? » the  production 
of  an  author  whoae  famous  kinsman,  David  Hume,  had 
advised  him  "  to  read  Shakespeare,  but  to  get  Racine  and 
Voltaire  by  heart''  Tho  indisputable  merit*  of  the  play 
cannot  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  Douglat  is  the  child  of 

Wlule  thoa  no  nigh  creative  talent  arose  to  revive  the 
poetic  genius  of  English  tragedy,  comedy,  which  had  to 
contend  against  the  same  rivals,  naturally  met  the  demands 
of  the  conflict  with  greater  buoyancy.  The  history  of  the 
most  formidable  of  those  rivals  forma  no  part  of  this 
aketch  (see  Opssa);  " 


progress  and  the  history  of  our  dramatic  literature  cannot 

be  altogether  left  out  of  sight     H.  FurceU's  (10B8-1695) 

wtieMJi  music  to  the  words  of  English 


had  first  m 

themselves  in  their  entirety  ;  and  the  German  genius  of 
Handel  completed  the  triumph*  of  a  form  of  art  which  ao 
longer  had  any  connection  with  the  Eugliah  drama,  and 
which  reached  the  height  of  its  fashionable  popularity  about 
the  time  when  Garriek  began  to  adorn  the  national  stage. 
In  one  form,  however,  the  English  opera  wee  preserved  a* 
a  pleasing  species  of  the  popular  drama.  The  pastoral 
drama  had  (in  1725)  produced  an  isolated  aftergrowth  in 
Allan  Hallway's  Genii*  SAtphrrd,  which,  with  genuine 
freshness  and  humour,  but  without  •  trace  of  burlesque, 
transferred  to  the  scenery  of  the  Pentland  Hills  the 
lovely  tale  of  florixsl  and  Perdita,  The  dramatic 
form  of  this  poem  it  only  an  accident,  but  it  doubtless 
suggested  an  experiment  of  a  different  kind  to  the  most 
playful  of  London  wits.  Gay*  "  Newgate  Pastoral "  of 
The  Beggar1*  Optra  (1738),  in  which  the  amusing  text  of 
a  burlesque  farce  waa  interspersed  with  songs-set  to  popular 
airs,  taught  the  fancy  of  the  town  by  this  novel  com- 
bination, and  became  the  ancestor  of  a  series  of  agreeable 
productions,  none  of  which,  however,  have  ever  rivalled  it 
in  celebrity.  Among  theae  the  pieces  of  J.  Bickenitaff* 
(e.  1735-e.  1788)  and  of  a  Dibdin10  (1746-1814)  may  be 
signalised.  The  opera  in  England  as  elsewhere  thus 
absorbed  what  vitality  remained  to  the  pastoral  drams, 
while  to  the  ballet  and  the  pantomime  (whose  glories  in 
England  began  at  Coven t  Garden  in  1733,  and  to  whoae 
popularity  even  Garriek  was  obliged  to  defer)  was  left  (in 
the  lfitb  century  at  all  events)  the  inheritance  of  the 
external  attractions  of  the  mssk  and  the  pageant 

In  the  face  of  such  various  rivalries  it  ia  not  strange  that 
comedy,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  narrow  path  which 
Steele  and  others  had  marked  out  for  her,  should  have 
permitted  herself  some  vagaries  of  her  own.  Gay's  example 
pointed  the  way  to  a  fatally  facile  form  of  ths  comic  art ; 
and  burlesque  began  to  contribute  its  influence  to  the 
age  when  party-gove 


ings.  The  audacity  of  H.  Fielding  (1707-1764),  * 
regular  couieili.es  (original  or  adapted)  have  secure 
enduring  remembrance,  but  whoae  love  of  parody 
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afterwards  to  suggest  to  him  the.  theme  of  tlio  Gut  of  the 
Dorak  which  hare  made  Mi  nun*  immortal,  accordingly 
ventured  in  two  extrevaa^nssa1  (so  we  should  call  them  in 
these  days)  upon  a  larger  admixture  of  political  with 
literary  end  other  satire.  A  third  attempt*  {which  never 
reached  the  stage)  funnelled  the  offended  minister,  Sir 
Robert  Walpola,  with  the  desired  occasion  for  placing  a 
curb  upon  the  licence  of  the  theatre,  each  m  had  already 
been  advocated  by  a  representative  of  ita  old  civic 
adversaries.  The  famous  Act  of  1737  assarted  no  new 
principle,  but  converted  into  leal  power  the  customary 
authority  hither  exercised  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  (to 
whom  it  had  descended  from  the  Master  of  the  Bevels). 
The  regular  censorship  which  this  Act  established  has  not- 
appreciably  affected  the  literary  progress  of  the  English 
drama,  and  the  objections  which  hare  been  raised  against 
it  seem  on  candid  consideration  untenable.  The  liberty 
of  the  stage  ie  a  question  differing  in  its  conditions  from 
tnat  of  the  liberty  of  apeeeli  in  general,  or  even  from  that  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  occasional  lapses  of  official 
jndgment  weigh  lightly  in  the  balance  against  the  obvious 
advantages  of  a  system  which  in  a  free  country  need*  only 
the  vigilance  of  pablio  opinion  to  prevent  ita  abuse.  The 
policy  of  the  restraint  which  the  Act  of  1737  put  upon 
the  number  of  playhouses  is  a  different,  but  has  long 
become  an  obsolete,  question. 

Brought  bach  into  its  accustomed  grooves,  English 
comedy  seemed  inclined  to  leave  to  farce  the  domain  of 
healthy  ridicule,  and  to  coalesce  with  domestic  tragedy  in 
the  attempt  to  make  the  stage  a  vehicle  of  heme-epun 
didactic  morality.  Farce  had  now  become  a  genuine 
English  species,  and  has  as  such  retained  its  -vitality 
through  all  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  stage  ;  it  was 
actively,  cultivated  byGarrick  as  both  actor  and  author, 
tut  the  very  best  farce  of  this  age  is  ascribed  to  clerical 
authorship*  a  Footo  (1720-1761),  whose  comedies*  and 
farces  are  distinguished  both  by  wit  and  by  variety  of  char- 
actera  (though  it  was  an  absurd  misapplication  of  a  gnat 
name  to  call  him  the  English  Aristophanes),  introduced 
Into  comio  acting  the  abuse  of  personal  mimicry,  for  the 
exhibition  of  which  he  ingeniously  invented  a  series  of 
entertainments,  the  parents  of  a  long  progeny  of  imitations. 
Meanwhile  the  domestic  drama  of  the  sentimental  kind  had 
achieved  its  greatest  success  in  The  Oameiter  of  E.  Moore 
(d.  1707)  ;  slid  sentimental  comedy  courted  sympathetic 
applause  in  the  works  of  A.  Murphy  (1727-1801),  the 
eingle  comedy  of  W.  Whitehead1  (1711-1785),  and  the 
saltiest  of  KKslly*  (1714-1780).  It  cannot  be  said  that 
this  species  was  extinguished,  as  it  is  sometimes  assumed 
to  have  been,  by  a  Goldsmith  (1726-1774);  but  his 
admirable  charaater-comedy  of  The  Good-natured  Man, 
and  his  delightfully  brisk  and  fresh  She  Sloope  to  Conquer, 
afur  startling  critical  propriety  from  ita  self-conceit,  taught 
comedy  no  longer  to  fear  being  tine  to  herself.  The  most 
successful  efforts  of  the  elder  O.  Colman  (1733-1791)'  had 
in  them  something  of  the  spirit  of  genuine  comedy,  besides  a 
finish  which,  however  playwrights  may  shut  their  eye*  to  the 
fact,  is  one  of  the  qualities  which  ensurealong  life  toaplay. 
And  in  the  masterpieces  of  R  R  Sheridan  (c  1762-1816) 
soma  of  the  happiest  features  of  the  comedy  of  Congreve 
were  revived,  together  with  it*  too  uniform  brilliancy  of 
dialogue,  but  without  its  indecency  of  tons.  The  varnish 
of  the  age  is  indeed  upon  the  style,  and  the  hoUownese  of 
ita  molality  in  much  of  the  sentiment  (even  where  that 
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sentiment  is  meant  for  the  audience)  of  The  Jtnate  and 
The  School  for  Sandal;  but  in  taot  of  eoiaurootion,  in 
distinctness  of  characters,  and  in  pungency  of  social  satire, 
they  are  to  be  ranked  among-  the  glories  of  English 
comedy.  Something  in  Sheridan's  style,  bat  quite  without 
his  brilliancy,  is  the  meet  successful  play*  of  tha  unfor- 


General    Burgoyna   (d.    1782) 

(1732-1811),  who  too  consciously  endeavoured  to  excel 
both  in  sentimental  morality  and  in  comic  characterisation, 
in  which  he  was  devoid  of  depth,  closes  the  list  of  author* 
of"  higher  pretensions  who  wrote  for  the  theatre.  like 
him,  Mrs  Cowley'  ("Anna  Matilda1)  (1743-1809), 
T.  Holcroft »  (1744-1809),  and  CI.  Colman  the  younger" 
(1762-1836),  all  writers  of  popular  comedies,  at  well  aa 
the  prolific  J.  O'Keofe  (1746-1833),  who  contributed  to 
nearly  every  species  of  the  comic  drama,  ■arrived  into  oaf 
century.  To  an  earlier  date  belong  the  favourite  burlesques 
of  O'Keefe's  countryman  K.  CHara"  (d  1782),  good 
examples  of  a  species  the  further  history  of  which  may  bt 
left  aside.  In  the  hands  of  at  least  one  living  writer,  J.  R 
Planche,  it  has  proved  capable  of  satisfying  a  more  refined 
taste  than  hie  successors  have  habitually  consulted. 

The  decline  of  dramatic  composition  of  the  higher  class, 
perceptible  in  the  history  of  the  English  theatre  about  tba 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  is  attributed  by  Scott  to  the 
wearing  out  of  the  French  model  that  bad  been  so  long 
wrought  upon ;  while,  as  ha  points  out,  the  new  impulse 
which  was  sought  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  Germany 
was  derived  from  some  of  it*  worst,  instead  of  from  Ita 
noblest,  productions — from  Kotiebue  rather  than  from 
Leasing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  But  the  change  which  was 
coming  over  English  literature  was  in  troth  of  a  wider  and 
deeper  nature  than  it  wss  possible  for  even  one  of  its  duet 
representatives  to  perceive.  As  that  literature  freed  itself 
from  the  fetters  so  long  worn  by  it  as  indispensable 
ornaments,  and  threw  aside  the  veil  which  had  so  long 
obscured  both  the  full  glory  of  its  past  and  the  lofty 
capabilities  of  ita  future,  it  could  not  resort  except  tenta? 
lively  to  a  form  which  like  the  dramatic  is  bound  by  a  hun- 
dred bonds  to  thelifo  of  the  age  itaslf.  Soon,  the  poems  with 
which  Scott  and  Byron,  and  the  unrivalled  prose  fictions  with 
which  Scott  both  satisfied  and  stimulated  tha  imaginative 
demands  of  the  public,  diverted  tbe  attention  of  tho  culti- 
vated classes  from  dramatic  literature,  which  was  unable 
to  escape,  with  tha  light  foot  of  verse  or  prose  fiction,  into 
"  tho  new,  the  romantic  land."  New  themes,  new  ideas, 
new  forma  occupied  a  new  generation  of  writer*  and 
readers ;  nor  did  the  drama  readily  lend  itself  aa  a  vessel 
|  into  which  to  poor  so  many  fermenting  elements.  In 
Byron  (1786-1824)  the  impressions  produced  upon  a 
mind  not  lee*  open  to  impulses  from  without  than  sub- 
jective in  its  way  of  recasting  thou,  called  forth  a  aeries  of 
dramatic  attempta  betraying  a  more  or  less  wilful  ignorance 
of  the  demands  of  dramatic  compositions ;  hia  beautiful 
Manfred,  partlysnggeatedbyGoetha's  J'aus*,  and  his  power- 
ful Cain,  have  but  the  form  of  plays ;  his  tragedies 
on  Italian  historical  subjects  show  some  resemblance 
in  their  political  rhetoric  to  the  conlamporary  works 
of  Alfieri ;  hia  Werner  is  a  haatily-dramstued  sensation 


fine  though  inaccurate  translation  o 
Walletutein,  the  same  poet's  Robberi  (to  which  Wordsworth's 
only  dramatic  attempt,  the  Bordtren,  is  likewise  in- 
debted) had  probably  suggested  the  subject  of  his  tragedy 
of  Oeorio,  afterwards  acted  under  tho  title  of  Senorte.     Far 
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superior  to  this  is  his  later  drama  of  Zapolya,  a  genuine 


whoM  plays  it  is  gracefully  woven.  Scott,  who  in  hi* 
earlier  days  bad  translated  Goetba'a  Qua  van  BerUek- 
ngat,  gained  no  reputation  by  bit  own  dramatic 
compcaitiona.  W.  E  Lender  (1770-1864),  apart  from 
those  Imagimarg  Comtrntioni  npon  which  ha  beat 
losed  to  expand  powers  of  otiaiiation  and  chareotor- 
uatinn  aooh'  a>  have  been  given  to  few  dramatists,  oaat  in 
a  formally  dramatic  mould  studies  of  character  of  which 
lha  Talus  is  far   from  being         ...... 


detail.     Off 
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•taworthy.  Shelley"!  (1792-1832)  I*.  Omd,  on 
the  other  band,  it  not  only  a  poem  of  great  beauty,  but 
a  drama  of  true  power,  abnormally  revolting  in  its  theme, 
but  singularly  pore  and  delicate  in  treatment.  A  humbler 
niche  in  the  temple  of  our  dramatic  literature  belong*  to 
eome  of  the  plays  of  C.  R.  Matnriu'  (1782-1624),  Sir  T.  N. 
Talfourd'  (1796-1854),  and  Dean  Milmnn'  (1791-1868). 
Divorced,  except  for  momenta,  from  the  stage,  English 
dramatic  literature  in  its  higher  forms  can  In  the  present 
century  no  Linger  be  regarded  tt  a  connected  national 
growth,  though  it  would  be  rath  to  deny  that  with  the 
isolated  efforts  of  individual  poets  future  developments 
may  connect  themselves.  Among  living  poeta  Sir  H. 
Taylor  has  perhaps  approached  nearest  to  the  objective 
spirit  snd  the  fullness  of  style  of  the  Elizabethan  drama ; 
B.  B.  Home  survives  si  a  worthy  representative  of 
the  modem  Romantic  school ;  Matthew  Arnold  has 
the  dignity  of  form  of  bis  olaasio  models,  Longfellow  the 
graceful  facility  of  a  mellow  literary  culture  ;  while 
R.  Browning's  insight  into  the  secrete  of  human  character, 
and  A.  0.  Swinburne's  gift  of  passionate  poetic  speech, 
an  true  dramatic  qualities.  By  bit  Hannibal  J.  Nichol 
has  likewise  made  s  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  higher 
literature  of  our  drama.  The  latest  English  dramatic  poet 
it  Tennyson,  whose  homage  to  the  datum*]  form  of  the  his 
torie  drama  may  be  hopefully  interpreted  at  a  promise 
of  tho  future  possibly  awaiting  it  Far  greater  is  the 
number  of  those  English  writers  of  the  present  century 
who,  while  seeking  to  preserve  t  oonnsction  between  the 
demands  of  the  stage  and  their  dramatic  productions, 
bars  addressed  themselves  to  the  theatrical  rather  than 
the  literary  public — since  such  a  distinction  must  needs 
be  drawn.  The  reepect  paid  by  her  contemporaries  to  the 
modestly  simple  and  judiciously  concentrated  efforts  of 
Mrs  Joanna  Baillie  (1762-1851)  entitles  bar  to  remem- 
brance in  the  annals  of  literature  at  well  sa  those  of  the 
stage ;  bat  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  make  a  similar  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  the  plays  of  Sheridan  KnoWlet 
(1784-1862)  or  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton  (1806-1873).  At 
the  present  day  the  theatre  commnnda  the  services  of.  mauy 
authors  of  talent,  a  few  of  whose  most  successful  productions 
may  peradventure  be  destined  to  survive  the  age  which 
gave  birth  to  them.  But  here,  if  anywhere,  the  task  of 
selection  must  be  loft  to  time. 

The  history  of  the  English  stage  in  the  present  century 
hit  been  one  of  gradual  decline  and  decay,  not  (Especially 
at  the  present  day)  without  prospects  of  recovery,  of  which 
a  praiseworthy  hopefulness  is  aver  willing  to  make  the 
most.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  greatest  tragic 
octrees  of  the  English  theatre,  Mrs  Siddone,  bad  passed 
bar  prims;  and  before  its  second  decade  had  closed,  not 
only  aba  (1812),  bat  her  brother  John  Kembh  (1817),  the 
representative  of  a  grand  style  of  acting  npon  which  the 
present  generation  would  hardly  dare  to  look,  bad  with- 
drawn from  the  boards.     Mrs  Siddont  was  toon  followed 
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into   retirement   by  her  successor  ICst  O'Neill   (1819); 

actor  the  intuitions  of  whosa  genius  seam  to  have  supplied, 
to  far  at  intuition  ever  can  supply,  the  absence  of  a  steady 
self-culturs,  remained  on  the  ttags  till  his  death  in  1833. 
Young,  Mnereedy,  and  other*  banded  down  tome  of  the 
traditions  of  the  oldettohool  of  acting  to  the  very  few  who 
remain  to  suggest  it*  semblance  to  the  living  generation. 
But  oven  these— among  whom  a  tribute  of  gratitude  is 
specially  due  to  Helen  Faoeit  and  S.  Phelps — are  now  lost 
(or  all  bat  lost)  as  active  members  to  the  theatre,  and 
they  have  left  no  school  behind  them.  The  comio 
stage  has  been  fortunate  in  an  ampler  aftergrowth,,  from 
generation  to  generation,  of  the  successors  of  the  old 
actors  who  live  for  us  in  the  reminiaeenoea  of  Charles 
Lamb;  nor  are  the  links  all  snapped  which  hind 
the  humours  of  the  present  to  those  of  the  past  It 
is  least  of  all  in  any  spirit  of  depreciation  that  the 
efforts  of  the  acton  of  our  day,  in  any  branch  of  the 
art,  should  be  discussed.  But  it  is  right  to  point  out 
that  these  efforts  are  carried  on  under  conditions  of  a  partly 
novel  character,  to  which  the  actors  are  forced  to  submit. 
No  art  stands  in  greater  need  of  the  help  of  training, — an 
advantage  with  which  the  modem  English  actor  it  virtually 
obliged  to  dispense.  No  art  stands  in  greater  need  of  the 
relief  of  change  in  the  subjects  of  its  exercise, — but  the 
modem  English  actor  is  made  to  took  forward,  as  to  the 
height  of  success,  to  playing  the  tame  character  for  three 
hundred  nights.  No  art  standi  in  greater  need  of  the 
guidance  of  criticism, — but  the  modem  English  actor  is  too 
often  left  to  criticise  h^m^if  Finally,  none  stands  in 
greater  need  of  the  protection  of  self-respect, — but  there  are 
few  theatres  in  England  which  are  not  from  time  to  time 
degraded  in  deference  to  tastes  which  in  earlier  daya  not 
Puritan   censors  only  would  hare  called  by  a  simpler 

The  reaction  against  the  theatre,  which  set  in  with  the 
spread  of  the  religious  movement  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  had  the  natural  effect  of  lowering  instead  of  raising 
its  tons  and  manners,  as  well  as  those  of  the  literature 
designed  to  supply  ita  immediate  demands.  With  the 
growth  of  that  enlightenment  which  is  inseparable  from 
tolerance,  this  reaction  seems  to  be  giving  place  to  a 
counter-reaction ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  larger  section 
of  the  educated  classes  have  begun  to  take  an  interest  in 
■*  progress  of  the  national  drama,  and  tbo  world  of 
ion  it  condescending  to  follow  the  impulse.  Dramatic 
citm,  too — a  branch  of  English  literature  to  which 
from  the  days  of  Steele  to  those  of  Hatlitt  to  many 
writers  of  mark  ware  ready  to  devote  their  efforts,  but 
which  had  mora  recently  often  fallen  into  hands  cither 
unequal  to  the  task  or  disdainful  of  it— seems  here  and 
there  awakening  to  a  sense  of  its  higher  duties.  Bat  all 
this  will  not  permanently  recover  the  stage  for  ita  higher 
tasks,  or  reunite  to  it  a  living  dramatic  literature, 
unlets  an  object  of  serious  moment  for  the  future  of 
the  nation  is  punned  in  .a  serious  spirit,  and  unless  it  ie 
thought  worth  while  to  devise'  means  suited  to  this  eud. 
In  a  word,  so  long  as  there  is  no  national  theatre  which, 
removed  above  the  conditions  of  a  commercial  speculation, 
can  cultivate  the  art  to  which  it  is  dedicated  for  the  sake 
of  that  art  itself,  the  future  of  the  F-ng1"**  drama  will  he  at 
the  mercy  of  the  likings  of  London,  and  of  the  adoption  of 
those  likings  by  the  London  which  is  not  London,  snd  by 
the  "provinces,"  ss  in  theatrical  matters  they  are  only  too 
appropriately  called.  The  time  may  come  when  it  will  be 
recognised  that  the  progress  snd  culture  of  a  people  depend 
npon  its  diversions  as  well  as  npon  ita  occupations ;  and 
that  the  interests  of  a  national  art  are  not  unworthy  the, 
'"'of  thoughtful  statesman. 
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The  history  tit  the  GiMLtlf  drama  differ*  widely  from  that 
fit  oar  own,  though  a  close  contact  is  observable  between 
diem  at  an  early  point,  and  again  at  relatively  recent 
pointo,  in  their  annals.  The  dramatic  literature  of 
Germany,  though  in  ite  beginnings  intimately  connected 
with  the  great  rational  movement  of  the  Reformation,  soon 
devoted  it*  efforts  to  a  sterile  imitation  of  foreign  models ; 
while  the  popular  stage,  persistently  suiting  itself  to  a 
robust  but  gross  taste,  likewise  largely  doe  to  the 
influence  of  foreign  examples,  seemed  destined  to  a  hope- 
less decay.  The  literary  and  the  acted  drams  were  thus 
estranged  from  one  another  daring  a  period  of  extraordinary 
length  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  middle  of  the  J  8th  century  that, 


and  the  stage  began  to  accomplish  itself.  Before  the  end 
of  the  same  oentary  the  progress  of  the  German  drama  in 
its  tarn  began  to  influence  that  of  other  nations,  and  by 
the  widely  comprehensive  character  of  its  literature, 
as  wall  as  by  the  activity  of  its  stage,  to  invite  a  steadily 
increasing  interest. 

Towards  tile  dose  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  has  been  seen, 
dramatic  performances  bad  in  Germany  as  in  England 
largely  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  civic  gnihls,  and  the 
composition  of  plays  was  more  especially  cultivated  by  the 
maiter^iiTigert  of  Nuremberg  and  other  towns.   Thus,  while 

became  the  agents  of  the  Reformation,  eagerly  dramatised, 
both  in  the  Latin  and  the  native  tongue,  the  narratives  of 
the  Bible,  and  sought  to  suit  the  scholastic  drama  to  the 
demands  of  the  times  (P.  Bebhun,1  a  protegee  of  Lather, 
standing  foremost  among  those  religions  dramatists),  it  was 
under  the  inflnence  of  the  Reformation  also,  and  of  the 
impulse  given  by  Luther  and  others  to  the  nee  of  High 
German  sa  the  popular  literary  tongue,  that  Hans  Sachs, 
the  immortal  shoemaker  of  Nuremberg,  seemed  destined  to 
.  become  the  father  of  the  popular  German  drama.  In  his 
plays,  "spiritual,''  secular,"  and  FantnaJUtgpieU  alike,  the 
interest  indeed  lies  in  the  dialogue  rather  than  in  the 
action,  nor  do  they  display  any  attempt  at  development 
of  character.  In  their  subjects,  whether  derived  from 
Scripture,  or  from  popular  legend  and  notion,*  there  is  no 
novelty,  and  in  their  treatment  no  originality.  But  the 
Iwalthy  vigour  and  fresh  humour  of  this  marvellously 
'  "le  author,  and  his  innate  sympathy  with  the  views  and 
ta  of  the  burgher  class  to  which  he  belonged,  were 
1  genuine  promise — a  promise  which  the  event 
ly  to  disappoint  Though  the  manner  of  Hans 
a  found  a  few  followers,  and  is  leoognhtable  in  the 
German  popular  drama  even  of  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  the  literature  of  the  Reformation,  of  which  hie 
works  may  claim  to  form  part,  was  soon  absorbed  in 
labours  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  stage,  after  admit- 
ting novelties  introduced  from  Italy  or  (under  Jesuit 
supervision)  from  Spain,  was  subjected  to  another  and 
enduring  influence.  Among  the  foreign  actors  of  various 
nations  who  flitted  through  the  innumerable  courts  of  the 
empire,  or  found  a  temporary  home  there,  special  pro- 
minence waa  acquired,  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  and 
in  the  early  years  of  the  17th  century,  by  the  "  English 
comedian*,"  who  appeared  at  CaaseL.  Wolfenbuttel,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Cologne,  it  Through  these  players  a  number 
of  eerly  BpgnM  dramas  found  their  way  into-  Germany, 
where  they  were  performed  in  more  or  lees  imperfect 
versions,  and  called  forth  imitations  by  native  authors. 
Duke  Henry  Julius  of  Bruntwiek-Lflneburs*  (1564.-1613) 
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and  Jacob  Ayror  (a  citizen  of  Nuremberg,  where  he  died, 
1605)  represent  the  endeavours  of  the  early  German  drama 
to  suit  its  still  uncouth  forms  to  themes  suggested  by 
English  examples ;  and  in  their  works,  and  in  those  of  con. 
temporary  playwrights,  reappears  no  small  part  of  what 
we  may  conclude  to  have  been  the  "  Kng1i»h  comedians'  " 
■repertoire.1  (The  converse  influence  of  German  themes 
brought  home  with  them  by  the  Knijli«li  actors,  or  eat  in 
motion  by  their  strolling  ubiquity,  cannot  have  been 
equal  in  extent,  though  Shakespeare  himself  may  have 
derived  the  idee  of  one  of  his  plots*  frosn  such  a  source.) 
But  though  welcome  to  both  princes  end  people,  the  exer- 
tions of  these  foreign  comedians,  and  of  the  native  imitators 
who  soon  arose  in  the  earliest  professional  oompenioeof  actors 
known  in  Germany,  instead  of  bringing  about  a  union 
between  the  stage  and  literature,  led  to  a  directly  opposite 
"      Thep— -'--■--'  -L " 

performances  were  deluged,  pertly  b 

which  they  seasoned,  and  the  various  tricks  and  fe 

which  they  diversified  them.  The  representatives  of  the 
English  clowns  had  learnt  much  on  their  way  from  thair 
brethren  in  the  Motherlands,  where  in  this  period  the  art 
of  grotesque  acting  greatly  flourished.  Nor  were  the  aida 
of  other  arts  neglected, — to  this  day  in  Germany  professors 
of  the  "  equestrian  drama  "  are  known  by  the  popular 
appellation  of  "  English  riders."  From  these  true  descend- 
ants of  the  mimes,  then,  the  professional  acton  in  Germany 
inherited  a  variety  of  tricks  and  traditions;  and  soon 
the  favourite  figures  of  the  popular  comic  stage  became 
conventional,  and  were  stereotyped  by  the  uss  of 
masks.  Among  these,  an  acknowledged  supremacy 
was  acquired  by  the  native  Bant  Wvrtt  (Jack  Pud- 
ding)— of  whose  name  Luther  disavowed  the  inven- 
tion, and  who  is  known  already  to  Hans  Sachs — the 
privileged  buffoon,  and  for  a  long  sariee  of  generations 
the  real  lord  and  master,  of  the  Gasman  stage.  If  that 
stage,  with  its  groesnese  and  ribaldry,  seemed  likely  to 
become  permanently  estranged  from  the  tastes  and 
sympathies  of  the  educated  classes,  the  mult  was  by  no 
means  entirely  its  own  and  that  of  its  patron  the  populace. 
The  times  were  evil  tunes  for  a  national  effort  of  any  kind ; 
and  poetic  literature  wes  in  all  its  branches  passing  into 
hands  of  scholars  who  were  often  pedants,  and  whcee 

juagewas  a  jargon  of  learned  affectations.  Thusthings 
continued,  till  the  awful  visitation  of  the  Thirty  Yean' 
War  cast  a  general  blight  upon  the  nation,  and  the  tradk 
tiona  of  tile  popular  theatre  were  left  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  marionettes  yeppenspidi*)! 

When,  in  the  midst  of  that  war,  German  poets  once  more 
began  to  essay  the  dramatic  form,  the  national  drama  was 
left  outside  their  range  of  vision.  M.  Opits  (1097-1639), 
who  holds  an  honoured  place  in  the  history  of  the  German 
language  and  literature,  in  this  branch  of  his  labours  con- 
tented himself  with  translations  of  classical  dramas  and  of 
Italian  pastorals — among  the  latter  one  of  Rinuocini'a 
Daphne,  with  which  the  history  of  the  opera  in  Germany 
begins.  A.  Gryphius  (1616-1664),  though  as  a  comic 
dramatist  lacking  neither  vigour  nor  variety,  and  acquainted 
with  Shakespearian8  as  well  aa  Latin  and  Italian  examples, 
chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  imitation  of  Latin,  earlier 
French,  and  Dutch  tragedy,  the  rhetorical  dialogue  of 
which  he  effectively  reproduced  in  the  Alexandrine 
metre.  Neither  the  turgid  dramas  of  D.  C.  von  Lohen- 
stain  (1665-1664),  for  whose  CUopatra  the  honour 
of  having   been    the    first    German   tragedy   has  ]  been 
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recently  cUlmed,  not  even  the  healthier  eomedisa  of  Chr. 
Wales  (1843-1708)  wan  brought  upon  the  stage ;  whilo 
tl»  religion*  pkya  of  J.  Klay  (Ifllft  16S6fere 

tkma  connected  with  the  Italian 

The  frigid   allegories  ,.       .. 

•vents,  with  which  the  kerned  from  time  to  time  supplied 
the  theatre,  and  the  psstoral  dnunaa  with  which  the  tdyOio 
porta  of  Nuremberg — "  the  shepherd*  of  the  Pegu  iti "— *f tor 
the  dose  of  the  war  gratified  the  peaceful  longinge  of  their 
Mtow-citirens,  were  alike  men  aoholaetiu  efforts.  Than 
indeed  con  tinned  in  the  universities  and  oynwtuKi  to  keep 
alive  4m  love  of  both  dramatis  cormrjoaitioa  and  drematio 
immaSHkm,  and  to  encourage  the  thentrieal  taete  which 
lad 'wnwnyitwdaBto  into  the  ptolapBto^eowpwdei  Bat 
neither  then  dramatic-  oxerasw  nor  the  ludi  Ccuam  in 
which  the  Jesuits  at  Vienna  revived  the  pomp  and 
pageantry,  and  the  mint         '  .«.-.. 

symbolism,  of  the  Iulian 
upon  the  progreae  of  the  popular  dram*. 
The  history  of  the  Qeaoan  stage  mmaini  to  about  the 
"  '  aium  of  the  18th  century  one  of  the  moat 
e  it  la  in  ita  way  one  of  the  moat  instructive, 
ohaptera  of  theatrical  hietoty.  Ignored  by  the  world  of 
letter*,  the  acton  in  return  deliberately  Bought  to 
emanripat*  their  art  from  all  dependence  npon  literary 
material.  ImpToviaetion  reigned  supreme,  not  only  in 
fane,  where  Ham  Want,  with  the  aid  of  Italian  example*, 
mwnt  oeaaed  to  charm  hie  pnblio,  but  In  me  eeriona  drama 
likewise '  (in  which,  however,  he  alio  played  hie  part) 
in  thoee  Baapt-  mii  Staattactiom*  (higft  iimttitr  rf  itirn 


dramas),  the  plot*  of  which  were  taken  from  the  old  atone 
of  the  Euguab.  comedians,  from  tile  religiona  drama  and  its 
aourcee,  and  from  the  profane  hietory  of  all  time*.  The 
hero  of  this  unfed  »  "Magkter*  J.  Velthen,  who  at  the  bead 

ay  of  player*  for  a  time  entered  the  service  of  the 

t,  and  by  pi 


f  by  producing  comediee  of  atelier*  end 

Other  writer*  sought  to  restrain  the  licence  which  he  tad 
bJmealf  carried  beyond  all  earlier  precedent,  but  who  had 
to  fall  back  into  the  old  way*  and  the  old  life.  Hii  career 
exhibits  the  dim**  of  the  effort,  of  tl 
stand  alone:  after  bis  death  (c  16B8)  < 
atroUing  companies,  which  n 


ehenetat  against  the  rivalry  of  the  opera,  and  that  of  the 
Italian  ajamaadja  dtWarU.  From  the  Utter  w**  borrowed 
Hadanjajp,  with  whom  Ham  Witrtt  waa  blended,  and  who 


especially  at  Viei 

msnont  German  tl 


tins 

But  for  the  actor*  in  general  there  was 
permanence,  and  amidst  mietdas  of  all  sorts,  snd  t 
the  growing  ban  of  clerical  intolerance,  the  popnlar  atage 
named  destined  to  hopeless  deoay. 

The  lot  endeavour*  to  reform  what  bad  then  apparently. 
i— J  knml  ell  reach  of  recovery  were  neither  wholly 
■1;   bat  this  doee  not  diminish  the 
MB  which  ehonU 


Oottsched  {1678-1756),  who  induced  her  to  establish 
French   tragedy  end  comedy  *a  the  aole  model*  of  the 

regular  drama.     Literature  and  the  stage  thus  for  the  first 
time  joined  hand*,  and  n   ' 


Not  only  w 


a  the  abuses  of  a 
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a  representative  theatre,  but  a  large  number  of 
rks,  designed  for  the  stage,  ware  produced  on  it 
that  they  ware  but  Temcna  or  imitations  from 
the  French  (or  in  the  case  of  Got tached'e  Dying  Oato  from 
the  French  and  English),1  and  that  at  the  moment  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  German  drama  new  fetter*  ware  thai 
imposed  npon  it,  and  npon  tha  art  .of  acting  at  the  eama 
time.  But  the  impelae  had  been  given,  and  toe  beginning 
On  the  one  hand  men  of  letter*  began  to  subject 
xnpoaitioni  to  the  teat  of  performance; 
comedies  of  J.  E.  Boh  legal  (1718-17*9), 
sentimental  comediee  of  Chr.  F.  Geliert 
(L71S-176B)  and.  others,  together  with  the  vigorous 
popnlar  comedies  of  the  Danish  dramatist  Holberg,  were 
broa^tktoTOmpetitionwilhtranslatioiiBrrcsntlieFrei^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Leipeuj  school  exercised  a  con- 
tinrou*  effect  npon  the  progress  of  the  art  of  noting,  and 
before  long  the  Gerries:  of-  Germany,  a  Eekhof  (1730- 
1778),  began  a  career,  outwardly  far  humbler  than  that 
of  the  gnat  EngHah  actor,  but  whioh  made  Ma  art  a  U 


iplete,  after  ■  vary  different  fashion  and  with  vary 
_erent  aim*,  the  work  which  aha  and  Oottsched  had 
begun..   The  critical  genius  of  G.  K  Leering  (1739-1781) 

is  peerless  in  iti  comprehsnaireneas,  a*  in  ita  keennrea  and 

depth;  but  if  there  was  any  branch  of  Kteratare  and  art 

hich  by  study  end  pta«tic«hem*depre^rinenHybU  own, 

was  that  of  the  dram*.     As  bearing  upon  the  prognes 


of  the  German  theatre,  his  aerrices  to  ita  literature,  birth 
critical  and  creative,  can  only  be  deecrihed  aa  meetimab!* 
Tho  Hamtmryitekt  DnmatorgU,  a  aerie*  of  critiewme  of 
pkya  and  (in  ita  earlier  nranbera)  of  actors,  waa  undertaken 
in  furtherance  of  tho  attempt  to  establish  at  Hamburg  the 
first,  national  German  theatre  (1767-9).  This  alone 
would  invest  three  paper*  with  a  high  significance;  for 
though  the  theatrical  enterprise  proved  abortive,  yet  it 
eataUrabad  the  principle  npon  which  the  future  of  the 
theatre  in  all  countries  depends,  that  for  tho  dramatic  art 
Ob  '-""-<■-*«  theatrieal  pnblio  Is  no  suffk""*  court  of 
appeal.     But  the  direct  effect  of  the  Dramaiwyie  was  to 


t  respect   in  oonnsctiuo  with  the   history  of   the 
FrUertea  Caroline  NetuWs   (1690-1760)  bio- 
graphy is  the  atoryof  a  lonjennttnned  effort  which,  w 
rianenaajtag  arrow  and  waakniama,  and  ewonaJL  bo  far 
her  personal  fortunes  were  concerned,  it  ended  m  faflui 
Buy  almost  be  deeeribed  a*  heroic.     A*  direct™   of   a 
company  of  actor*  which  from  1737  had  ita  heedowartet* 
atLetpafe  (ber.ee  the  new  aehool  of  acting  ia  eaAed  the 
Leipaio  aehool),  aha  rewired  to  put  an  end  to  the  form- 
laameas  of   the  existing  atage,  to  asperate  tragedy  end 
comedy ,  and  to  — *>"f"i*  Harlequin.     In  this  endeavour 
ah*  we*    eupportadty  the    Laffaja  pofaeaor  J.   Ohn 


„_ tplete  the  task  I  awing  had  fa  previous  writing*  begun, 
and  to  overth  row  the  dominiori  of  the  arbitrary  French 
rules  and  the  French  models  established  by  Gotteched. 
Leering  vindicated  it*  real  laws  to  the  drama,  rost 
the  difference  between  the  Greeks  end  their  i 
ia*wat*naniTBfrnndB*tBlnn^ 

the  modern  master  of  both  tragedy  and  comedy.  Sis  own 
drematio  productivity  waa  cautious,  tentative,  progressive. 
His  fat  atop  waa,  by  his  Mia  Sara  8amj»o»  (1766),  to 
oppose  the  realism  of  the  English  domcatM  dram*  to  the 
artmmality  of  the  ococpted  French  models,  in  the  form* 
of  whioh  Chr.  F.  Wekwa  (1738-1804)  waa  seeking  to 
treat  tho  subjecte  of  Shafaepatfian  play*.1  Than,  in  his 
Jfmsw  mm  BanJulm  (1767)  ne  ereayed  a  uatioual  eomedy 
drswn  from  real  Ufa,  and  sppealfag  to  psfaiotio  sentiment* 

as  wail  as  to  broad  hua ,l'""   "'"  ' "  /uw 

Mim  Sara  &mp*m),  bi 

bill  ww  Franeh  and  "*• r. ... 

Th*  note  sounded  by  the  triticisms  of  Leering  met  with  a 


m  ajrnii*.  thin,  "»'"'"■  nt 


m  in  prose  (1 
Judimonaoi 
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ready  response,  and  the  productivity  displayed  by  the  nascent 
dramatic  lrteratnr*  of  Geruisny  ii  astonishing  both  in  the 
effort!  inspired  by  hi*  teachings  and  in  those  which  eon- 
tinned  to  controvert,  or  which  aspired  to  transcend  them. 
On  the  stagey  Harlequin  and  his  surroundings  proved  by 
no  means  easy  to  suppress,  mora  especially  at  Vienna,  the 
chosen  home  of  frivolous  amusement ;  but  even  here  a 
reform  ma  gradually  effected,  and,  under  the  intelligent 
rale  of  the  emperor  Joseph  U,  a  national  stage  grew  into 
being.  The  mantle  of  Eckbof  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
eager  younger  rival,  F.  L.  Schroder  (1743-1816),  who  was 
the  first  to  domesticate  Shakespeare  upon  the  Gorman  stage. 
In  dramatio  literature  few  of  Lessing's  earlier  oontempomriei 
produced  any  works  of  permanent  value,  unless  the  religi- 
ons dramas  of  F.  Q.  Klopstock  (1724-1803) — a  species  in 
which  he  had  been  preceded  by  J.  J.  Bodroar  (1698-1783) 
— and  the  patriotic  Bardiftiia  of  the  same  author  be 
excepted.  S.  Geesner  (1730-1787),  J.  W.  L.  Gleim  (1719- 
1803),  and  G.  K.  Pfeffel  (173S-I80S)  composed  pastoral 
plays.     But  a  far  more  potent  stimulus   prompted  the 

r  generation.     The  translation  of 

7631 

I,  which  furnished  the  text  for 
many  of  Lessing's  criticisms,  helps  to  mark  an  epoch  in 
German  literature.  Under  the  influence  of  Shakespeare,  or 
of  their  conceptions  of  hie  genius,  arose  a  youthful  group 
of  writers  who,  while  worshipping  their  idol  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  nature,  displayed  but  slight  anxiety  to 
harmonise  their  imitations  of  him  with  the  demands  of  art. 
The  notorious  Ugolino  of  H.  W.  von  Gersteuberg  (173T- 
1833)  seemed  »  premonitory  sign  that  the  coming  flood  might 
make  a  circular  motion  back  to  the  extravagances  and 
horrors  of  the  old  popular  stage. ;  and  it  was  with  a  sense 
of  this  danger  in  prospect  that  Lessin.T  in  his  third  import- 
ant drama,  the  prose  tragedy  Emilia  Oalotti  (1772),  set  the 
example  of  a  work  of  incomparable  nicety  in  its  adaptation 
of  means  to  end.  But  successful  ae  it  proved,  it  could  not 
stay  the  excesses  of  the  Slum  wid  Drang  period  which 
now  set  in.  Leaning's  last  drama,  Hatha*  the  Witt  (1779), 
,  was  not  measured  to  the  standard  of  the  contemporary 
stage,  but  it  was  to  exercise  its  influence  in  the  progress  of 
time, — not  only  through  causing  a  reaction  in  tragedy  from 
proas  to  blank  Terse  (first  essayed  in  Brewe's  Srtitiu, 
1770),  but  through  ennobling  and  elevating  by  its  moral 
and  intellectual  grandeur  the  branch  of  literature  to 
which  in  form  it  belongs. 

Meanwhile  tbe  young  geniuses  of  the  Sturm  vad  Draw; 
had  gone  forth,  as  worshippers  rather  than  followers  of 
Shakespeare,  to  conquer  new  world*.  The  name  of 
this  group  of  writers,  more  remarkable  for  their 
collective  significance  than  for  their  individual  achieve- 
ments, was  derived  from  a  drama  by  one  of  the  moat 
prolific  of  their  number,  M.  F.  Ton  Klingtr'  (1752- 
1801) ;  other  member*  of  the  fraternity  were  J.  A. 
Leisewits>  (1703-1806),  M.  R.  Lens*  (1700-1793),  and  F. 
MuUer,the"painter"(1760-1826).  The  youthful  genine  of 
the  greatest  of  German  poets  was  itself  under  the  influences 
of  this  period,  when  it  produced  the  first  of  it*  master- 
piece*. But  Goethe's  Gnu  tan  Biriichinyen.  (1773),  both 
try  the  choice  and  treatment  of  ita  national  theme,  and  by 
the  incomparable  freshness  and  originality  of  .its  style, 
hold*  •  position  of  ita  own  in  German  dramatic  literature. 
Though  ita  defiant  irregularity  of  form  prevented,  it*  com' 
plete  success  upon  the  stage,  yet  its  influence  is  far  from 
being  represented  by  the  aeries  of  mostly  feeble  imitations 
to  which  it  gave  rue.  The  RitUrdramm  (plays  of  chivalry) 
hid  their  day  like  alaaflafj  fashions  in  drama  or  romance ; 
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but  the  permanent  effect  of  Giiti  was  to  have  crushed  with 
an  iron  hand  the  last  remnants  of  theatrical  conventionality 
(those  of  costume  and  scenery  included),  and  to  have  extin- 
guished with  them  the  lingering  respect  for  rules  and  tradi- 
tions of  dnmatio  composition  which  even  Leasing  had 
treated  with  consideration.  It*  highest  significance,  how- 
ever, lies  in  its  having  bean  the  first  great  dramatic  work 
of  a  great  national  poet,  and  having  definitively  associated 
the  national  drama  with  the  poetic  glories  of  the  notional 
lite  retort 

Thus  in  the  classical  period  of  that  literature,  of  which 
Goethe  and  Schiller  were  the  ruling  stars,  the  drama  had  a 
full  share  of  the  loftiest  of  its  acnievemerts.  Of  these, 
the  dramatio  works  of  Goethe  vary  so  widely  in  form  and 
character,  and  connect  themselves  so  intimately  with  too 
different  phases  of  the  development  of  his  own  self-deter- 
mined poetic  genius,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  theiii 
to  become  the  starting-poiuta  of  any  general  growth*  In  tlm 
history  of  the  German  drama.  His  way  of  composition 
was,  -moreover,  so  peculiar  to  himself — conception  often 
preceding  execution  by  many  yean,  part  being  added  to 
part  under  the  influence  of  new  aentinients  and  ideas  and 
views  of  art,  flexibly  followed  by  change*  of  form — that 
the  history  of  hi*  dramas  cannot  be  severed  from  his  general 
poetiu  and  personal  biography.  His  Clarigo  and  Stella, 
which  succeeded  Gvtt,  are  domestic  dramas  in  proie  ;  but 
neither  by  these,  nor  by  the  series  of  charming  paaturals 
and  open*  which  he  composed  for  the  Weimar  court,  could 
any  influence  be  exercised  upon  the  progress  of  the  national 
drama.  In  the  first  conception  of  his  Fault,  he  bad  indeed 
sought  the  suggestion  of  his  theme  partly  in  popular  legend, 
pertly  in  a  domestic  motive  familiar  to  the  authors  of  the 
Sturm  vnd  Drang  (the  story  of  Gretcben) ;  the  later  addi- 
tions to  the  Fird  Part,  and  the  Stand  Part  generally,  are 
the  results  of  metaphysical  and  critical  studies  and  medit  i- 
tione  belonging  to  wholly  different  spheres  of  thought  aiii 
experience.  The  dramatic  unity  of  the  whole  is  thus,  at 
the  most,  external  only ;  and  the  standard  of  judgment  to 
be  applied  to  this  wondrous  poem  is  not  one  of  dramatio 
criticism.  Mgaont,  originally  designed  a*  a  companion 
to  titiU,  was  not  completed  till  many  years  later ; 
there  are  few  drama*  more  effective  in  parts,  but  the  idea 


classical  period  had  enabled  him  to  acquire  the  mastery ; 
but  tbe  sphere  of  the  action  of  the  former  (perfect  though 
it  is  as  a  dramatic  action),  and  the  nature  of  that  of  the 
latter,  are  equally  remote  from  tbe  dcnuinda  of  the  popular 
stage.  Schiller's  genius,  unlike  Goethe's,  was  naturally 
and  consistently  suited  to  the  claims  of  tho  theatre.  His 
juvenile  works.  The  Jiobbn-s,  Fietco,  KabaU  vnd  Litbt 
{Intrigue  and  tow),  vibrating  under  the  influence  of  an 
age  of  social  revolution,  mingled  in  their  prose  form  the 
truthful  expression  of  passion  with  no  small  element  of 
extravagance.  But  witn  true  Insight  into  tbe  demand*  of 
his  art,  and  with  unequalled  aingle-mindednsa*  and  self- 
devotion  to  it,  Schiller  gradually  emancipated  himself  from 
bis  earlier  style;  and  with  his  earliest  tragedy  in  verse, 
Don  Carta*,  the  first  period  of  his  dramatic  authorship 
ends,  and  the  promise  of  the  second  announces  itself.  The 
works  which  belong  to  this — from  the  Waliemt'm  trilogy 
to  TtU— are  the  acknowledged  master- pieces  of  the  German 
poetic  drama,  treating  historic  themes  reconstructed  by 
conscious  dramatic  workmanship,  and  clothing  their  dia- 
logue in  a  noble  vestment  of  rhetorical  verse.  In  one  of 
these,  The  Bride  of  iltuina,  Schiller  attempted  a  new  use 
of  the  chorn*  of  Greek  tragedy ;  bnt  tbe  endeavour  was 
a  splendid  error,  and  destined  to  exercise  no  lasting  effect, 
-  Schiller's  later  drama*  gradually  conquered  tha  stage, 


over  which  hi"  juvenile  work*  had  triumphantly  passed, 
bat  on  which  hit  Don  Carlot  had  met  with  a  cold  welcome. 
For  a  long  time,  however,  ita  favourites  were  authors  of  a 
very  different  order,  who  suited  themselves  to  the  demands 
of  a  public  little  concerned  with  the  literary  program  of 
the  drama.  After  popular  tutee  had  oscillated  between 
the  imitators  of  Goto  and  those  of  Emilia  OaiatH,  they 
entered  into  a  more  settled  phase  as  the  establishment  of 
standing  theatres  at  the  courts  and  in  the  large  towns 
increased  the  demand  for  good  "acting"  piny*.  Famous 
actors,  such  as  Schroder  and  A.  W.  Iflland  (1 76B-1814), 
■ought  by  translationa  01  compositions  of  their  own  to 
meet  the  popular  likings,  which  largely  took  the  direction 
of  that  irrepressible  favourite  of  theatrical  audiences,  the 
reatimental  domestic   drama.     But   the   most   successful 

Surveyor  of  each  wares  was  an  author  who,  though  not 
imself  an  actor,  understood  the  theatre  with  professional 
instinct, — A.  tod  Kotcebne  {1761- 1819}.  His  productivity 
ranged  from  the  domestic  drama  and  comedy  of  all  kinds 
"  ■»  rival  Schiller  and  Shakespeare  in  verse ;  and 
'"  (which  ultimately  proved  bis  doom) 
•  bitterest  attacks  of  the  Bomautio 
school  and  other  literary  authorities,  his  self-conceit  is  not 
astonishing,  and  it  sooma  time  to  aay  that  there  is  some 
exaggeration  in  the  contempt  which  has  been  lavished  upon 
1  lira  by  posterity.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  German 
literature  had  hitherto  failed  to  furnish  the  eomio  stage 
with  any  successors  to  Minna  von.  Barnkdn  ;  for  Goethe's 
efforts  to  dramatize  characteristic  events  or  figures  of  the 
Revolutionary  age1  must  be  dismissed  as  failures,  not  from 
a  theatrical  point  of  view  only.  The  joint  efforts  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  for  the  Weimar  stage,  important  in  many 
respects  for  the  history  of  the  German  drama,  at  the  same 
time  reveal  the  want  of  a  national  dramatic  literature 
sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  theatre  endeavouring  to 
satisfy  the  demand*  of  art. 

Meanwhile  the  so-called  Romantic  school  of  German 
literature  was  likewise  beginning  to  extend  ita  labours  to 
original  dramatic  composition.  From  the  universality  of 
sympathies  proclaimed  by  this  school,  to  wheae  leaden 
Germany  owed  ita  classical  translation  of  Shakespeare,'  and 
an  introduction  to  the  dramatic  literatures  of  so  many  ages 
end  nations,*  a  variety  of  new  dramatic  impulses  might  be 
expected ;  while  much  might  be  hoped  for  die  future  of 
the  national  drama  {especially  in  its  mixed  and  comic 
species)  from  the  alliance  between  poetry  and  real  life 
which  they  preached,  and  which  tome  of  them  sought 
personally  to  exemplify.  Bat  In  practice  universality  pre- 
sented itself  as  peculiarity  or  even  as  eccentricity ;  and  in 
the  end  the  divorce  between  poetry  and  real  life  was 
announced  at  authoritatively  as  their  union  had  been. 
Outside  this  school,  the  youthful  talent  of  Th,  Korner 
(1791-1813),  whoee  early  promise  as  a  dramatist*  might 
peruana  have  ripened  into  a  fulness  enabling  him  not 
unworthily  to  occupy  the  seat  left  vacant  by  his  father's 
friend  Schiller,  was  extinguished  by  a  patriotic  death.  The 
efforts  of  M.  von  Collin  (1776-1823)  in  the  direction  of  the 
historical  drama  remained  isolated  attempts.  Bat  of  the 
leader*  of  the  Bomautio  school,  A.  W.  (1767-1845)*'  and 
F.  von  Sohlegel*  (1773-1629),  contented  themselves  with 
frigid  clossicalitie* ;  and  L.  Tieck  (1772-1869),  in  th* 
strange  alembic  of  his  Phantaiut,  melted  legend  and  fairy- 
tale, novel  and  drama,7  poetry  and  satire,  into  a  compound, 
enjoyable  Indeed,  but  hardly  so  in  its  entirety,  or  in  many 
of  ita  parts,  to  any  but  the  literary  mind.     F.  da  la  Motta- 

<  Dar  GrMubjpMu  (Csgllostro);  Dt  Jtirgrrgmaral. 

■  A.  W.  Behlcgul  end  Heck's  (1787-1683). 
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Fouqud  (1777-18*3)  infused  a  spirit  of  poetry  into  the 
chivalry  drama.  Clemens  Brentano  (1777-1649)  waa  • 
fantsstic  dramatist  nnsuitad  to  the  stage.  Here  a  feeble 
outgrowth  of  the  romanticists,  the  "  destiny  dramatist*  "  Z. 
Werner1  (1768-1823),  A.  Milliner*  (1774-1829),  and  a  E. 
y.  Hoawald"  (1778-1845),  achieved  a  temporary  furor*; 
and  it  mi  with  an  attempt  in  the  same  direction11  that  the 
Austrian  dramatist  F.  Qrillparxer  (1791-1871)  began  lis 
long  career.  He  is  assuredly  what  he  pronounced  himself 
to  be,  the  foremost  of  the  later  dramatic  poets  of  Germany, 
unless  that  tribute  be  paid  to  the  genius  of  H.  von  Eleist 
(1776-1811},  who  in  his  short  Ufa  produced  beside*  other 
work*  a  romantic  drama11  and  a  rustic  comedy1*  of  genuine 
merit,  and  an  historical  tragedy  of  singular  originality  and 
power.11  Grillparxer'a  long  series  of  plays  includes  poetic 
dramas  on  classical  themes15  and  historical  subjecta  from 
Austrian  history.1*  The  Romantic  school,  which  through 
Tieck  had  satirized  the  drama  of  the  hovrgtoiiia  and  ita 
offshoots,  was  in  itt  tarn  satirised  by  A.  Count  von  Platen- 
HaUermunde'a  (1 796- 1836)  admirable  imitation*  of  Aristo- 
phanio  comedy."  Among  the  objects  of  his  banter  were  th* 
popular  play-wright  E.  Baupach,  and  K.  Immeraiann(1796- 
1840),atrue  pcet,  who  is,  however,  less  generally  remem- 
bered a*  a  dramatist.  F.  Hebbel1*  (1813-1863)  is  justly 
ranked  high  among  the  foremost  later  dramatic  poets  of  hi* 
country,  few  of  whom  equal  him  in  intensity.  Other  name* 
of  literary  mark  are  those  of  Chr.  D.  Grabbe  (1801-1836), 
J.  Mosen  (1803-1867),  O.  Ludwig  (1813-1865),  end  "F. 
Halm"  (1806-1871), and,  among  living  writers,  KLGutskow, 
O.  Freytsg,  and  H.  Laube.  The  last  of  these  names  recalls 
in  one  of  their  most  noteworthy  examples  the  long-continued 
and  systematic  effort*  which  have  raised  the  modern  German 
stage  to  the  position  at  present  occupied  by  it  among  the 
theatres  of  Europe.  These  efforts  have  not  been  confined 
to  fostering  the  art  of  acting  in  a  succession  of  eminent  re- 
presentatives, among  whom  the  eons  of  L.  Dement  in 
various  ways  acquired  a  reputation  worthy  of  their  name, 
and  B.  Dawiaon  was  accounted  the  equal  of  th*  most  bril- 
liant of  the  brotherhood,  or  to  maintaining  as  intimate  a 
relation  at  possible  between  the  stage  and  literature. 
Happily  contrasting  with  other  countries  by  the  number 
and  variety  of  ita  centres  of  intellectual  life — rivals  in 
artistic  effort  even  where  political  or  social  rivalry  is  out  of 
the  question— Germany  fits  not  only  cherished  its  own 
national  drama,  hut  with  a  catholicity  of  taste,  aided  by 
the  power*  of  a  language  admirably  adapted  for  trans- 
lation, has  opened  it*  theatre  to  the  dramatic  master- 
pieces of  other  nations  also,  and  more  especially  of  oar 
own.  The  Gorman  theatre  hai  ita  weak  points,  and  haa 
not  maintained  itself  wholly  free  from  vicious  influences: 
but  upon  the  whole  its  efforts  are  on  a  level  with  the 
demands  of  the  national  culture,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  breadth  and  variety  of  the  national  intelligence.  No 
other  stage  furnishes  the  tame  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  dramatic  literature. 

With  this  summary  of  the  history  of  the  German  drama 
it  is  necessary  to  close  this  survey.  To  be  even  nominally 
complete,  it  would  have  had  to  take  into  account  the 
fortunes  of  more  than  one  other  modem  European  dram*. 
Among  these  the  Dutch  ia  in  teres  ting  both  in  its  beginnings, 
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»  Dia  Ztrbndia**  SaM  (Tha  Bnkan  fork)/  Dar  JtsansKatfl 

u  Bit  ,Vart»jn;  JrniUk.  tx. 
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which  resemble  those  of  the  German— -the  inflnenee  of  the 
ao-oslled  chambers  of  the  ndtryh&t  (rhetoricians),  from  tlie 
eeriy  yaui  of  the  15th  century  onwards,  imwiililiim  that 
of  the  msster-singoni  of  contemporary  Germany.  The 
earliest  of  their  efforts,  which  10  effectively  tempered  the 
despotism  of  both  church  end  state,  seom  to  have  been  of 
n  dramatic  Vinn*  ■   mid  a  manifold  variety  of  allegories, 


,  Unite*  end  factien  or  farces)  enhanced  the 
ti  of  thoie  popular  pageants  in  which  the  Nether* 
lends  surpassed  all  other  countries  of  the  North.  The  art 
of  acting  flourished  Id  the  Low  Countries  eren  during  the 
troubles  of  the  greet  revolt ;  but  the  birth  of  the  regular 
drama  was  delayed  till  the  advent  of  qnieter  times.  Dutch 
dramatic  literature  begins,  under  the  influence  of  the 
classical  •todies  cherished  in  the  seats  of  learning  founded 
before  and  after  the  close  of  the  war,  with  the  oltmical 
tragedies  of  8.  Roster  (c  1585-&  1660).  The  romantic 
dramas  and  farces  of  Gerbrsnd  Bredero  and  the  tragedies 
of  Hooft  belong  to  the  same  period ;  but  its  foremost 
dramatic  poet  was  J.  van  den  Vondel  (1687-1859),  who 
from .  an  imitation  of  classical  models  paaaaj  to  more 
original  forms  of  dramatic  composition,  in  finding  a 
jietriotio  play >  and  a  dramatic  treatment  of  part  of  What 
was  to  form  the  theme  of  Paradim  LmL  But  Tondel  had 
no  successor  of  equal  mark.  The  older  form  of  Dutch 
trsgvdy— iu  which  the  chorus  etill  appeared — was,  especially 
under  the  influence  of  the  critic  &.  Pels,  exchanged  for  a 
close  imitation  of  the  French  models,  OomeiUe  and  Bacine; 
nor  was  the  attempt  to  create  a  national  comedy  successful. 
Thus  no  national  Dutch  drama  was  permanently  called 
into  life.  Still  more  decidedly  the  dramatic  literature  of 
the  Sounniuviair  peoples  springe  from  foreign  growths ; 
bat  Denmark,  where  the  beginnings  of  the  drama  in  the 
plays  of  the  schoolmaster  Chr.  Hansen  recall  the  mixture 
of  religions  and  farcical  elements  in  contemporary  German 
efforts,  at  a  later  date  produced  a  comic  dramatist  of 
thorough  originality  and  of  a  wholly  national  cast  L. 
Eolherg  (1631-1761),  one  of  the  moat  noteworthy  comic 
poets  of  modem  literature,  not  only  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
dramatio  literature  of  his  native  land,  but  he  contributed  to 
overthrow  the  trivialities  of  the  German  stage  in  its  worst 
period,  which  he  satirized  with  merciless  humour,*  and 
sut  an  example,  never  surpassed,  of  a  series  of  comedies' 
deriving  their  types  from  popular  life  and  ridiculing  with 
•  Dejatjs  aflUuua.  " 


those  vices  and  follies  which  are  the 
proper  theme  of  the  most  widely  effective  species  of  the 
eomio  drama.  Among  his  followers  T.  A.  Heiberg  (1768- 
1890)  is  specially  noted.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
Bomantio  school,  whose  influence  has  nowhere  proved  so 
long-lived  sa  in  the  Scandinavian  north,  A.  Oeblenschl&rsr 
(1779-1800)  began  a  new  era  of  Danish  literature.  His 
productivity,  which  belongs  partly  to  his  native  and  partly 
to  German  literary  history,  turned  from  foreign4  to  naiire 
thsmes ;  and  other  writers  followed  him  in  his  endeavours 
to  revive  the  figures  of  Northern  heroic  legend  The 
reaction  recently  observable  in  Danish  literary  criticism 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  Romantic  school  may  La 
expected  to  produce  reoults  in  the  drama,  in  the  directum 
perhaps  of  those  already  attested  by  the  success  of  two 
living  Norwegian  dramatists,  H,  Ibsen  aud  Bjiirnsteme 
Bjornson. 

Lastly,  the  history  of  the  Russian  drama,  which  in  its 
earliest  or  religious  form  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Poland  (early  in  the  13th  century),  is  iu  its  later 
forms  an  outgrowth  of  Western  civilization.  A  species  of 
popular  puppet-show  called  vattp,  which  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  began  to  treat  secular  aud  popular 
themes,  had  helped  to  foster  the  dramatic  taste  of  tils 
people ;  but  the  Russisn  regular  drama  characteristically 
enough  had  its  origin  in  the  cadet  corps  at  St  Petersburg, 
a  pupil  of  which,  A.  Sumarokoff  (1718-1777),  is  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  modem  Russian  theatre.  As  a 
tragic  poet  he  seams  to  have  imitated  Racine  aud  Voltaire, 
though  treating  themes  from  the  national  history,  among 
others  the  famous  dramatic  subject  of  the  False  Demetrius, 
He  also  translated  Hamlet.  As  a  comic  dramatist  he  it 
stated  to  have  been  less  popular  than  as  a  tragedian ;  yet 
it  is  in  comedy  that  he  would  seem  to  have  hud  the  most 
noteworthy  successors.  Among  these  it  is  impossible  to 
paaa  by  the  empress  Catharine  IL  ( 1729-1 796),  whose 
comedies  seem  to  have  been  satirical  sketches  of  the  follies 
and  foibles  of  her  subjects,  and  who  in  one  comedy  as 
well  aa  in  a  tragedy  had  the  courage  to  imitate  Shake- 
speare. Comedy  aiming  at  social  satire  hat  continued  to 
Sourish  iu  Russia  to  the  present  day,  and  possesses  (or 
recently  possessed)  a  representative  of  mart  in  A.  N. 
Ostrovsky  of  Moscow.  The  church  it  stringently  pro- 
tected against  the  satire  of  the  stage  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Czar,  bnt  in  all  other  directions  except  me  considerable 
licence  appears  to  he  allowed  to  the  drama,     (a,  w.  w.) 


DBAaTBURQ,  a  town  of  Prussia,  at  the  head  of  a  circle 
in  the  government  of  Kdslin,  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Stet- 
tin. It  occupies  both  banks  of  the  River  Drage,  a  sub- 
tributary  of  the  Oder,  it  inclosed  by  walls  and  defended 
by  a  fort,  contains  a  hospital  and  various  administrative 
offices,  and  carries  nn  cotton  and  woollen  weaving,  tanning, 
brewing,  and  distilling.     Population  in  1875,  5626. 

DRAMMEN.  a  town  in  the  amt  of  Buskerud,  in  Norway, 
is  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dram  men  fiord,  a 
western  arm  of  Christiania  fiord,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnmtelv.  It  consists  of  the  three  placet  Bragernss  or 
Bragnit,  Btrbmto,  and  the  port  Tangen,  the  first  on  the 
north,  and  the  other  two  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
The  greater  pert  of  the  town  hat  been  rebuilt  ainee  the 
conflagration*  of  1868  aud  1870.  The  principal  industrial 
tfltiMnhmfntt  are  OH,  cotton,  and  tobacco  factories, 
breweries,  tanneries,  sawmills,  and  iron  foundries.  An 
active  bade  in  wood,  pitch,  and  iron  is  carried  on.  The 
■    ■  -        'sr  1876  was  18,8S8l    . 


DRAUGHTS,  a  game  of  unknown  origin.  Some  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  very  old  game,  but  Strutt  (Sporti  end 
FatUma)  calls  it  a  "modem  invention.*  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  older  editions  of  the  Acadlmit  detJrux.  nor 
in  the  Compleat  Gametter,  so,  if  an  old  game,  it  was  not 
formerly  an  important  one.  As  early  as  1 668  If.  Mallet 
published  a  treatise  on  draughts,  at  Paris,  and  the  game 
was  played  in  Europe  at  least  a  century  earlier.  The 
Romans  played  a  similar  game  called  tatrmeuli,  the  men 
moving  diagonally,  capturing  by  leaping  over,  and  obtain- 
ing superior  power  when  they  arrived  at  the  furthest  row 
of  squares.  .The  board,  however,  consisted  of  only  sixteen 
squares.  It  ia  believed  that  nrati  among  the  Greeks  wss 
■  similar  game  with  a  central  apace  "called  the  sacred 
barrier  f  and  representations  of  a  kind  of  draught  gsma 
are  frequently  found  on  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians (Wilkinson). 

Draughts  it  played  by  two  persons.  A  board  (tee 
diagram)  is  required,  and  twenty-four  men— twelve  white 
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and  twelve  black — which  at  starting  are  disposed  cm  the 
board  u  in  the  diagram.  Either  the  white  or  blade 
squares  may  be  playod  on  (the  latter  being  now  more 
usual).    If  the  black  squares  are  oted  the  board  mnat  be 


IS 


placed  with  a  black  square  in  the  left  hand  corner ;  if  the 
white  squares  are  used,  it  is  placed  as  in  diagram. 

Ths  game  is  played  by  moving  a  man,  one  square  at  a 
time,  along  the  diagonal  to  the  right  or  left.     Thus  a  man 

C"  ed  on  square  18  in  diagram  can  move  to  10  or  It. 
h  player  moves  alternately,  the  first  move  being  decided 
by  lot 

As  eoon  as  a  man  is  moved  on  the  square  adjacent  to  an 
opponent's  man,  and  there  is  an  unoccupied  square  beyond, 
the  unprotected  man  may  be  captured  and  removed  from 
the  board.  Thus,  if  there  is  a  white  man  on  square  18, 
and  a  black  man  on  square  14,  square  9  being  vacant,  and 
white  having  to  move, 'he  jumps  over  14  and  remains  on 
square  9,  and  the  man  on  14  is  taken  up. 

If  two  or  more  men  are  so  placed  that  one  square  inter- 
venes between  each  they  may  all  be  taken  at  one  move. 
Thus  if  whitu  having  to  move  hat  a  man  on  39,  and  black 
men  on  2I>,  18,  and  10,  the  intermediate  squares  and  square 
6  being  vacant,  white  could  move  from  29  to  6,  and  take 
the  men  on  26,  18,  end  10.  In  making  such  a  move  with 
a  man,  all  the  steps  most  be  forward,  that  is,  in  the 
direction  away  from  the  player,  just  as  in  making  simplo 
moves  and  captures. 

It  is  compulsory  to  take  if  able.  If  a  player  baa  a  man 
at  prut,  and  makes  a  move  that  does  not  capture,  his  adver- 
sary may  allow  the  move  to  stand  without  penalty,  or  he 
may  have  the  move  retracted  and  compel  the  player  to  take, 
or  he  may  allow  the  move  to  stand  and  remove  the  man 
that  neglected  to  capture  from  the  board  (called  huffing). 
"  Huff  and  move  "  go  together,  i.e.,  the  player  who  huffs 
then  makes  his  move.  The  huff  must  be  made  before  ths 
move.  If  the  adversary  of  the  player. who  fails  to  cation 
allows  the  move  to  stand,  without  huffing,  aud  the  player 
who  can  oapturemoves  again  without  taking,  the  adversary 
again  has  the  options  he  had  before.  If  a  player  can  take 
one  man  in  one  place  and  more  than  one  in  another,  he 
may  take  in  which  place  he  pleases,  not  being  obliged  to 
capture  the  larger  number  of  men.  But  if  he  elects  to  take 
the  larger  number,  he  must  take  all  of  that  lot  that  are  en 
prut,  or  he  may  be  huffed  from  where  he  stands  when  he 
has  taken  a  portion  of  the  men,  or  he  may  be  compelled  to 
take  the  remainder,  or  the  incomplete  move  may  be  allowed 
to  stand. 

As  soon  as  a  men  reaches  one  of  the  squares  furthest 
from  his  side  of  the  board,  e.g.,  when  a  white  man  (see 
diagram)  reaches  square  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  or  a  black  man 
square  29,  30,  31,  or  33,  be  is  troamed  by  placing  one  of 
the  captured  men  of  his  own  colour  on  him,  and  becomes 
a  king.  A  king  has  the  additional  power  of  moving  aud 
taking  backwards,  i.e.,  toward  his  own  side  of  the  table,  as 
1a  forwards.  Bat  on  becoming  a  king  the  move  ends, 
j  that  there  may  be  an  adverse  man  en 
re  brack  men  on  squares  7  and  6,,a 


notwithstanding  *^at 
prim.    Thus  if  there  ai 


white  one  on  9,  and  squares  2  and  11  are  unoccupied, 
white  having  to  move  takes  the  man  on  equare  6  aud 
becomes  a  king ;  but  he  cannot  take  the  nun  on  aqnare  7 
at  the  tame  move.  A  king  can  be  huffed  for  not  taking, 
the  same  as  a  man,  with  the  exception  jnst  pointed  out 

The  game  proceeds  until  one  of  the  players  has  all  his 
men  and  kings  taken,  or  has  all  those  left  on  the  board 
blocked,  so  that  he  has  no  more  left  If  it  should  so  happen 
that  neither  of  the  playen  has  sufficient  advantage  iu  force 
or  position  to  enable  him  to  win,  the  game  is  drawn.  The 
player  having  the  stronger  force  may  be  required  to  win  in 
forty  moves  (i.e.,  forty  on  each  side),  computed  from  the  niuve 
on  which  notice  was  given;  if  he  fail,  the  game  is  drswn. 
'The  game  of  draughts  has  been  exhausted,  U„  the  reply 
to  every  possible  move  is  known  by  all  proficients,  and  as 
there  is  no  advantage  in  moving  first,  every  game  ought  to 
end  in  a  draw.  Under  these  circumstances  rules  for  playing 
are  of  but  little  raw ;  the  only  way  to  become  ■  player  is 
tq  study  tie  analyses  laid  down  in  works  on  the  subject, 
and  to  know  thsm  by  heart.  For  beginners,  however,  it 
ma?  be  stated  that  man  should  as  a  rule  be  played  to  the 
middle  of  the  board  rather  than  to  the  skies,  ss  in  the 
middle  the  man  attacks  two  squares,  at  the  tide  only  one. 
It  is  good  play  to  push  for  a  king  early  in  the  game. 
Also,  ss  soon  os  a  player  has  any  advantage  in  force,  he 
should  exchange  whenever  he  can.  When  the  forces  are 
equal  the  position  of  hairing  the  mow  should  be  striven  for. 
To  have  the  move  means  to  occupy  such  a  position  ss  to  be 
able  to  secure  the  last  move.  For  example,  place  kings  of 
opposite  colours  at  19  and  12.  If  the  king  at  12  is  next 
to  move,  the  king  at  19  has  the  move  and  mnst  win ;  but 
if  the  king  at  IS  is  next  to  move,  the  other  king  has  the 
move  and  the  game  mnst  be  drawn.  Having  the  move 
does  not  always  win.  Thus  at  the  'beginning  of  a  game 
the  second  player  has  the  move,  but  at  this  stage  it  is  of 
no  use  to  turn.  When  a  player  is  in  a  cramped  position  it 
is  often  disadvantageous  to  have  the  move. 

In  order  to  ascertain  who  has  the   move,  divide   the 

Snares  into  two  systems  of  four  columns  each,  the  columns 
one  system  being  those  which  commence  with  the  num- 
bers 29:  30,  31,  and  32  (see  diagram),  and  end  with  the 
numbers  ff,  6,  7,  and  6,  the  remainder  being  the  columns 
of  the  other  system.  Add  together  all  the  men  and  Hug* 
Which  stand  in  either  system,  and  if  their  sum  is  odd  the 
next  player  has  the  move,  if  even  the  last  player  has  the 
move.  For  example,  white  has  men  or  kings  at  sqnarea  26 
and  32,  black  at  28  and  19.  There  are  three  pieces  on 
one  system  and  one  on  the  other,  both  odd.  If  white  is 
the  next  player  he  hss  the  move.  An  exchange  generally, 
but  not  always,  changes  the  move ;  so,  when  about  to 
exchange,  the  player  should  prefer  ss  exchange  that  will 
keep  ths  move,  or,  not  having  it,  an  exchange  that  will 
gain  it  To  discover  whether  an  exchange  will  change  the 
move  add  together  all  the  capturing  pieces  in  both  systems, 
and  if  they  are  odd  and  the  captured  pieces  are  also  odd, 
the  more  is  not  changed  by  an  exchange ;  the  same  rule 
applies  if  they  are  both  even ;  but  if  one  is  even  and  the 
other  odd,  an  exchange  changes  the  move. 

The  laws  of  draughts  used  in  match  play  are  Anderson's, 
but  so  few  instates]  at  draughts  are  played  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  demand  for  them,  and  they  are  out  of  print 
Omitting  those  which  relate  only  to  match  play,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  abridgment  of  Anderson's  laws. 

1.  In  ■  Kriea  of  gsmt*  the  players  take  the  white  ind  black  iita 
alternately.  Black  has  the  first  move,  whether  the  pmvioaa  aims 
was  won  or  drawn.  3.  A  plajerwhaes  torn  it  is  to  play  touching' 
a  man  mnat  move  it,  oxceptlw  giv«  notice  of  adjusting  ti»  man ;  it 
it  cannot  to  mend,  ha  lo»  tS»  game.  1.  If  a  man  la  moved  our 
an  angle  of  ths  sonars  on  whub.lt  is  stationed,  tha  mon  moat  ba 
coninlttod  in  tint  dimiitiiin. .  4.  Ins  mora  is  oomploted  aa  an  si 
.the  band  is  withdrawn  front  the  man  played,  to  another  *|oaia. 
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B.  If  •  pliyatwho  hu  the  ojrtiun  of  huBn-  loaches  the  duo  he  ii 
entitled  to  mina  ve,  ha  mmt  huff.  S.  A  falae  mora  lata  the  gama. 
7.  H  1  player  eiptuio  ou  of  ilia  own  men  by  oror,  tb»  sdvernuy 
may  hava  it  replaced  or  Dot.  8.  When  mora  ibmi  one  nun  can  be 
taken  it  one  man,  the  player  most  not  remove  hie  hand  bom  the 

in  oomp&ted,  uihiii  li.bb  ta  be  hutfed.  8.  When  a  player 
poehea  amanto  king, hi>ad»e«aiyial>ouiidt/)  crown  it.  10.  tkch 
player  mnjit  niore  within  i  epeofled  time  [the  tima  is  generally 
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king!  remain  against  one,  in  twenty  mom.  When  the  odda  or 
the  draw  are  given,  and  tha  wilnadoni  may  he  rendered  equal  by 
repeating  tha  same  manomvno,  tha  player  giving  the  odd"  may  be 

Polish  DutraHTa  wh  formerly  played  on  a  board  of  a 
luindred  squared  with  forty  men;  but  it  is  cow  more 
frequently  played  with  an  ordinary  draught-board  and  men, 
the  men  being  placed  at  starting  aa  at  draughts.  The  men 
more  and  take  a*  at  draughts,  except  that  in  capturing 
they  move  either  forwards  or  backwards  like  a  draught 
king.  A  man  arriviag  at  a  crowning  square  becomes  a 
<tumi,  and  has  the  more  of  a  bishop  at  chess.  In  her 
capture  she  takes  any  unguarded  man  or  queen  iu  any 
diagonal  she  commands,  leaping  over  the  captured  man  or 
queen  and  remaining  on  any  unoccupied  square  aha  chooses 
of  the  same  diagonal,  beyond  the  piece  taken.  But  if 
there  is  another  unguarded  man  she  is  bound  to  choose  the 
diagonal  on  which  it  can  be  taken.     For  example,  place  a 

?ueenou  square  29,  and  adverse  men  at  squares  22,  18,24, 
i.  The  queen  in  bound  to  move  from  29  to  11,  20,  27, 
and  haying  made  the  captures  to  remain  at  9  or  6,  which- 
ever she  prefers. 

The  capturing  queen  or  mail  most  take  all  tha  advene 
pieces  that  are  trtpriw,  or  tbat  become  so  by  the  uncover- 
ing of  any  square  from  which  a  piece  has  been  removed 
during  tha  capture,  t.g.,  white  queen  at  square  7,  black  at 
squares  10,  18,  19,  22,  and  27,  the  queen  captures  at  10, 
22,  27,  and  19,  and  the  piece  at  22  being  now  removed, 
sue  must  go  to  IB,  take  the  man  at  16,  and  stay  at  22,  26, 
or  29.  In  consequence  of  the  intricacy  of  ouuie  of  these 
moves,  it  is  the  rule  to  remove  every  captured  piece  as  it 
is  taken. 

If  a  man  arrives  at  a  crowning  square  when  taking,  and 
he  can  still  continue  to  take,  be  must  do  bo,  and  riot  stay 
on  the  orowning  square  as  at  draught*.  Passing  a  crown- 
ing square  in  biking  does  not  entitle  him  to  be  made  a 

Iu  capturing,  the  player  nut  ehooee  the  direction  by 
which  he  can  take  the  greatest  number  of  men  or  qneena, 
or  be  may  be  halted.  Numerical  power  ia  the  criterion, 
t.-j.,  three  men  must  be  taken  in  preference  to  two  queen*. 
If  the  numbers  are  equal  aud  one  force  comprises  more 
queen*  than  the  other,  the  player  may  take  whichever  lot 
be  chooses. 

A  single  queen  against  three  queen*  can  draw.  If  one 
player  has  a  queen  and  man,  and  the  other  three  queens, 
the  best  play  is  to  sacrifice  the  man,  aa  the  draw  is  more 
certain  with  the  queen  alone. 

When  two  men  of  one  colour  are  played  on  a  diagonal 
with  cm  vacant  square  between  them  (e.g.,  at  squares  16 
and  23),  the  portion  ia  called  a  /««««.  If  the  adversary 
enters  the  Imette  he  mnat  capture  one  of  the  piece*  which 
compose  it  Before  entering  a  lunette  it  ia  advisable  to 
calculate  what  the  position  will  be  after  a  capture,  a*  the 
position  is  sometimes  intentionally  left  as  a  trap. 

WUllam  Payne,  I-rtindvutim  to  On  Gomt  of  Drauqtot,  London, 
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DEAWINQ.  Although  the  verb  to  draw  ban  varum* 
meanings,  the  substantive  drawing  ia  confined  by  nsogs  ta 
that  of  design,  and  is  treated  as  if  it  were  a  synonym  of 
design.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  trakert,  or  from 
a  kindred  Gothic  word,  so  that  traction  and  drawing  are 
nearly  related,  and  preserve  still  the  same  meaning  when 
applied  to  the  work  of  animal*  or  machines,  aa  we  aay  that 
a  traction  engine  draws  so  many  tone.  Another  furtu  uf 
the  aame  word  ia  dray,  the  strong  low  vehicle  used  by 
brewers  and  camera.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
what  is  the  connection  between  the  idea  of  a  dray  liorae 
and  that  of  a  drawing-master. 

The  primitive  idea,  which  ia  the  common  origin  of  both 
senses  of  the  word  to  draw,  is  tbat  of  moving  something  iu 
one's  own  direction.  Thru,  a  bone  draws  a  plough;  "but 
a  carpenter  does  not  draw  his  plane,  he  pushes  it ;  and  we 
should  eay  that  a  locomotive  drew  a  train  when  tha 
locomotive  was  in  front,  but  not  when  it  was  behind.  Tbo 
same  idea  is  preserved  in  the  fine  arts.  We  do  not  usually 
say,  or  think,  that  a  sculptor  is  drawing  when  he  i*  using 
bis  chisel,  although  he  may  be  eipressing  or  defining  fornix, 
nor  that  an  engraver  is  drawing  when  he  is  pushing  the 
burin  with  the  palm  of  the  band,  although  the  result  may 
be  the  rendering  of  a  design.  But  wa  do  say  that  an  artist 
is  drawing  when  he  uses  the  lead  pencil,  and  here  we  have 
a  motion  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  hone  or 
engine.  The  fingers  of  the  artist  draw  the  jiencil  point 
along  the  paper.  The  analogy  may  be  clearly  seen  in 
certain  circumstances.  When  the  North  American  Indiana 
shift  their  camps  they  frequently  tie  a  teut-pote  on  each 
aide  of  the  hone  like  a  shaft,  leaving  the  end*  to  drag  along 
the  ground,  whilst  their  baggage  i*  laid  on  ones  niece*. 
Here  we  have  a  very  done  analogy  with  artistic  drawing. 
The  poles  ere  drawn  on  the  ground  a*  a  pencil  is  on  paper, 
aud  they  leave  marks  behind  them  corresponding  to  the 
lines  of  the  pencil. 

The  same  analogy  may  be  observed  between  two  of  the 
souses  in  *  which  the  French  verb  tirtr  is  frequently 
employed  This  verb  is  not  derived  from  trahtre,  but  may 
be  ultimately  traced,  like  our  own  verb  to  fear,  to  the  Ionia 
bitpm.  It  was  formerly  need  by  good  writer*  in  the  two 
senses  of  our  verb  to  draw.  Inn*  Lofoutaine  say*,  "  Six 
forts  ohevuux  tiraitn!  Un  cache ;"  and  Caillieros  wrote,  "  II 
n'y  a  pas  longtemps  qua  je  me  auia  fait  tirtr  par  Bigeud," 
meaning  that  Rigand  had  drawn  or  painted  hi*  portrait 
At  tha  present  day  the  verb  rarer  has  fallen  into  disuse 
amongst  cultivated  Frenchman  with  regard  to  the  drawing 
aud  painting,  but  it  is  still  universally  used  for  all  kinds  of 
design  and  even  for  photography  by  the  common  people. 
Tne  cultivated  use  it  still  for  printing,  aa  for  example 
11  cette  gravure  ear*  tiros  k  ceut  eiompluirw,"  but  here 
rather  in  the  tense  of  pulling  than  of  drawing. 

A  verb  much  more  nearly  related  to  the  English  verb  to 
draic  is  train,  which  baa  trait  for  its  past  participle.  It 
come*  from  (rolcne,  and  is  so  little  altered  as  to  be  scarcely 
even  a  corruption  of  the  original  Latin  form.  Train  i* 
now  used  exclusively  for  milking  cows  and  other  animals, 
and  the  analogy  between  this  and  artistic  drawing  is  not 
obvion*  at  first,  nevertheless  there  is  a  certain  analogy  of 
motion,  the  hand  pasting  down  the  teat  draws  the  milk 
downward*.  The  word  trust  is  much  more  familiar  in 
connection  with  art  aa  "  let  traits  du  visage,"  the  natural 
marking*  of  the  face,  and  it  is  very  often  used  in  a  figura- 
tive suae,  a*  we  ny  "  trait*  of  character."  It  is  quite 
familiar  in  portrait,  derived  from  jrrotrahtn. 

The  ancient  Bomana  used  word*  which  miunmil  mora 
clearly  tne  conception  that  drawing  wee  dona  in  line 
(ddinears)  or  in  shade  (adusierore),  though  than  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  word*  were  often  India, 
trim  mutely  applied.     Although  the  modem  Italian*  have 
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both  train  and  trarrr,  they  aw  Mint**  still  in  the  sense 
of  uiiitio  drawing,  and  also  adombrar*. 

Tha  Greek  T«n>  ypaoW  is  familiar  to  the  English  reader 
in  ■*  graphic  "  and  in  many  compounds,  rich  u  photo- 
graph, fee.  It  u  worth  observing  that  tha  Greeks  aaam  to 
hare  considered  drawing  and  writing  as  mmiilinllji 
tha  same  process,  since  they  used  the  tame  word  foe  both. 
Thu  points  to  toe  early  identity  of  the  two  arts  when 
drawing  was  a  kind  of  writing,  and  whan  such  writing  ai 
roan  tad  learned  to  practise  waa  essentially  what  we  should 
call  drawing,  thongh  of.  a  rode  add  simple  kind.     ""' 

»ofr    --      -  —■ 

.  .  .stt' 
simplest  form  of  picture-writing,  .the  literal  figuring  of 
object!  designed  to  be  expressed.  Through  a  natural  series 
of  progressive  stages  this  infantile  art  developed  itself  into 
s  phonetic  alphabet,  the  arbitrary  symbols  of  sounds  of  the 
human  voice."  Even  m-the  present  day  piotnn  writing  is 
not  mi  frequently  retorted  to  by  trevellen  as  a  means  of 
sinking  the maslve*  intelligible.  Than  is  also  a  kind  of  art 
which  is  writing  in  the  modem  sense  and  drawing  at  the 
same  time,  auch  as  the  work  of  the  medieval  flfamfaatotl 
in  their  manuscripts. 

Tho  men  tsl  processes  by  which  man  has  gradually  beco  mo 
able  to  draw,  in  our  modem,  sense  of  the  word,  may 
be  followed,  like  the  development  of  a  chicken  in  the  egg, 


character,  because  the  undeveloped  intellect  has  few  and 
simple  ideas,  and  takes  what  it  peroaivet  in  nature  without 
being  embarrassed  by  tha  rent.  It  Bakes  upon  facts  rather 
than  appearances,  and  the  primitive  artist  is  satisfied  When 
the  fact  baa  been  clearly  stated  or  convoyed  by  him.  The 
study  of  appearances,  and  the  effort  to  render  them,  come 
ranch  later ;  and  the  complete  knowledge  of  appearances  is 
the  ngu  of  a  very  high  state  of  dviluatioD,  implying  most 
advanced  eitistio  culture  both  in  the  artist  end  in  the  public- 
w  whom  he  addressee  himself,  'the  work  of  the  primitive 
artist  is  an  affirmation  of  the  realities  that  he  knew  without 
mystery  or  confusion.  In  all  early  Egyptian  work  you  see 
at  once  what  the  artist  intended  to  draw,  whereas  the  finest 
modem  drawing  is  often  so  mysterious  as  to  be  moat 
olwcure  to  those  who  have  not  made  a  special  study  of  the 
fine  arte.  The  primitive  artist  knew  that  his  work 
ww  really  that  of  a  writer,  and  as  the  sign-painter  of  the 
present  day  takes  care  to  make  his  letters  plain  in  order 
tb.it  they  may  ha  read,  so  the  early  Egyptian  draftsman 
had  no  thought  of  any.  more  delicate  troth  of  appearance 
that  thai  which  sufficed  to  let  people  clearly  understand 
what  his  figures  and  symbols  were  intended  far.  There 
was  no  conception  of  what  artists  call  "  effect,"  which 
ODtor"  in  to  the  greater  jiart  of  modem  drewioir.  until  a  very 
much  later  period. 

We  may  mention  briefly  two  survivals  of  primitive  art 
in  onr  own  day,  which  lave  for  their  purpose  a  high  degree 
of  legibility.  These  are  eouts-of-arms  and  trade-marks. 
Heraldio  drawing,  when  properly  done,  la  amen  ted  on 
primitive  principle*,"  and  is  a  survival  of  tha  earliest  uses 
of  graphic  art,  being  nelly  a  land  of  writing  intended  to 
be  recognisable  by  the  illiterate  when  they  saw  it  on  shield 

greatly  extended  of  late  years,  are  of  the  same  okas,  and 
are  often  designed  with  a  nmoucity  of  intention  like  that 
of  remote  antiquity. 

Archaic  forms  of  drawing  are  thus  not  all  extinct  even  in 
our  own  day,  and  certain  arts  are  prsetised  among  us  which 
compel  the  modern  mind  to  recover  by  effort  and  study 
something  of  that  simplicity  and  decision  which  wen 
instinctive  in  earlier  ages.  Book-binding,  iTlnmrnating, 
and  designing  for  pottery  an  often  rig 


these  days  in  an  trehais  spirit  In  some  of  the  beat 
modem  caricatures  then  an  peculiarities  which  belong 
to  early  symbolic  drawing,  in  which,  aa  Dc  Wilson  says, 
"the  figures  are  for  the  most  port  grotesque  and  monstrous 
from  the  very  necessity  of  giving  predominance  to  tha 
special  feature  in  which  the  symbol  is  embodied." 

The  first  idea  of  drawing  is  always  delineation,  the 
narking  out  of  the  subject  by  lines,  the  notion  of  drawing 
without  lines  being  of  later  development.'  In  primitive 
work  the  outline  is  hard  and  firm,  but  interior  anarajmai 
are  given  also.  When  the  outline  was  complete,  the 
primitive  artist  would  proceed  at  once  in  many  oases  to  fill 
up  the  space  inclosed  by  it  with  fiat  colour,  but  he  did  not 
understand  light  and  shade  and  gradation.  Tha  historical 
development  of  drawing  may  always  be  seen  in  the  practice 
of  children  wbeu  left  to  draw  for  their  amusement.  They 
begin,  aa  the  human  race  began,  with  firm  outlines,  re- 
presenting men  and  animals,  usually  in  profile.  The  next 
thing  they  do,  if  left  to  their  own  instincts,  Is  to  fill  up  the 
spaces  so  marked  out  with  colours,  the  brightest  thsy  can 
get     This  is  genuine  primitive  art. 

By  referring  to  the  earliest  kind  of  drawing  we  pereerra 
how  drawing  may  exist  without  certain  elements  which  in 
modem  times  are  usually  associated  with  it  We  generally 
conceive  of  drawing  in  close  association  with  perspective, 
and  at  least  with  some  degree  of  light  and  shade,  but  it 
may  exist  independently  of  both.  This  may  perhaps  help 
us  to  a  definition  of  drawing.  Such  a  definition  would 
need  to  be  exceedingly  comprehensive,  or  else  it  would 
certainly  exclude  eom»  of  the  many  arts  into  which  drawing 
more  or  leea  visibly  enters.  A  modern  critic  would  be  very 
likely  to  aay  that  a  figure  was  deficient  in  drawing  if  it 
was  deficient  in  perspective,  and  yet  tbs  two  are  easily 
separable,  aa  for  example  in  the  work  of  the  mechanical 
draftsman ;  or  drawing  may  be  associated  with  a  kind  of 
perspective  which  ia  visually  false,  as  isometric  perspective. 
We  might  aay  that  drawing  was  the  imitation  "of  form,  but 
a  momanfa  reflection  would  enable  us  to  perceive  that  it 
may  create  forma  without  imitating,  as  it  does  in  many 
fanciful  conceptions  of  ornamental  designers.  It  might  be 
suggested  that  drawing  was  the  representation  on  a  flat 
surface  of  forma  which  an  not  flat,  but  the  most  variously 
curved  surfaces,  as  in  vaeee,  an  frequently  drawn  upon , 
and  fiat  objects  are  sometimes  represented  on  rounded 
surfaces.  The  Greeks  were  so  logical  in,  their  see  of 
ypA4*a  for  both  drawing  and  writing  that  it  ia  not  possible 
to  conutruct  a  definition  comprehensive  enough  to  include 
all  the  varieties  of  drawing  without  including  writing  also. 
If  we  say  that  drauing  it  a  motion  which  bows  tignifttant 
starts,  we  are  as  preosa  aa  tha  numerous  varieties  of  the 
art  will  permit  us  to  bo. 

The  first  step  in  the  arts  .of  design  la  a  resolute  and: 
decided  conventionalism.  Dnwing  always  begins  with 
line,  and  there  an  no  lines  in  nature.  The  natural  world 
presents  .iteelf  to  the  eye  aa  an  assemblage  of  varioualy- 
ooloured  patches  or  spaces,  always  full  of  gradation  both  in 
shade  and  colour,  but  in  all  this  then  is  no  such  thing  aa 
a  reel  Una.  Even  the  eee-horuon,  which  ia  commonly 
spoken  of  as  a  line,  ia  not  so  in  reality,  it  la  only  the  end- 
ing of  a  coloured  space.  The  conventionalism  of  the  line 
being  once  admitted,  it  may  be  considered  as  neither  good 
nor  bod  in  itself,  but  a  simple  necessity.  Beyond  this, 
however,  in  the  use  of  the  line  when  it  has  once  been 
adopted,  there  may  be  artistic  merit  or- demerit 

All  primitive  line-drawing  gives  a  version  of  natural 
truth  which  is  idealised  in  one  way  or  the  other,  and  it  is 
always  conventional  not  only  in  the  sense  of  using  conven- 
tional means,  but  also  in  that  of  interpreting  natural  forma 
with  conventional  amplifications  or  omissions,  Tha  temper 
of  a  primitive,  civilisation  always  lad  ita  artists  to  the 
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expression  of  certain  customary  ways  of  teeing  things  which 
were  transmitted  traditionally  by  art,  so  that  the  artists  in 
their  tarn  became  the  means  of  imposing  the  authority  of 
public  sentiment  upon  their  successors.  The  liberty  of 
individual  artists,  even  to  draw  what  may  seem  such  a 
aimple  thing  aa  the  outline  of  a  human  figure,  is  dependent 
upon  the  degree  in  which  the  civilisation  under  which  they 
live  is  or  is  not  traditional. 

To  understand  the  effect  of  customary  ways  of  seeing 
things  on  the  use  of  pure  line  in  drawing,  the  reader 
is  recommended  to  study  some  specimens  of  early  design 
as  it  was  practised  in  China,  in  Japan,  in  Egypt,  in  Assyria, 
and  in  Greece.  It  is  easy,  in  these  days,  to  procure  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  ancient  design  when  the  student 
does  not  live  near  a  museum.  He  will  perceive  at  ones 
in  the  five  countries  four  entirely  different  ways  of  seeing 
and  designing  the  curvature  of  lines,  although  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  ways  are  nearer  to  each  other  than  they  are 
to  the  Egyptian  or  the  Greek ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
different  aa  the  two  latter  may  be,  they  are  nearer  to  each 
other  than  to  the  art  of  China  or  Japan. 

A  certain  kind  of  curvature  ia  dominant  in  Cnlnese  art, 
along  with  the  preference  for  certain  easily  recognizable 
forma.  In  Japanese  drawings  the  curves  are  wilder, 
bolder,  more  unexpected,. more  audacious,  and  when  the 
Japanese  designer  chose  to  make  use  of  angles  he  was,  from 
the  same  tendency  to  vivacity  and  exaggeration,  disposed 
to  prefer  acute  angles.  In  both  Chinese  and  Japanese 
work,  whan  at  its  best,  there  ia  often  the  moat  exquisite 
beauty  nod  delicacy  of  line,  especially  in  the  contours  of 
female  faces ,  and  there  ia  frequently  a  masterly  power  in 
the  interpretation  of  natural  truth,  or  certain  portions  of 
natural  truth,  by  means  of  the  utmost  simplicity. 

In  ancient  Egypt  the  line  waa  quieter  and  less 
"  tormented  "  than  in  China  or  Japan,  tha  curvature  more 
restrained,  and  the  artistic  expression  generally  rather  that 
of  calm  dignity  than  of  vigorous  action.  Egyptian  art  was 
kept  within  the  strictest  limits  by  tha  most  powerful  con- 
ventionalism that  ever  existed,  bat  the  stndent  of  drawing 
will  find  much  in  it  that  is  well  worth  his  attention.  The 
Egyptian  draftsmen  attained  to  a  most  noble  use  of  line, 
combining  a  seiioue  and  disciplined  reserve  with  much 
delicacy  of  modulation.  The  true  grandeur  of  Egyptian 
work  has  only  beau  apprehended  of  late  years,  because  it 
waa  formerly  supposed  that  its  conventionalism  was  dne  to 
simple  ignorance  of  nature  and*  want  of  skill  in  art.  It  ia 
of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  and  tbera  were  inferior 
artiata  in  the  early  Egyptian  schools,  aa  in  others ;  but  we 
are  often  startled  by  magnificent  power  in  cun>sntionaliiing 
natural  material,  and  by  a  peculiar  sense  of  beauty.  There 
is  in  Egyptian  design  a  singular  combination  of  tranquil 
strength  with  refinement. 

Assyrian  design  is  veiy  familiar  tons  through  the  ancient 
wall-sculptures,  where  the  line  is  often  rather  engraved 
than  carved,  so  that  we  can  see  quite  plainly  what  were  the 
qualities  of  drawing  which  the  Assyrian  artiata  valued. 
They,  too,  conventionalized  nature,  but  sought  fur  those 
curves  and  accents  of  line  which  express  manly  beauty 
rather  than  feminine.  They  drew,  in  their  own  way, 
admirably  well,  with  great  firmness  and  self -command, 
knowing  always  exactly  what  equivalents  or  representatives 
to  give  for  the  lines  and  markings  of  nature,  in  accordance 
with  tha  spirit  of  their  artistic  system.  Their  art  is  much 
more  strongly  accentuated  than  the  Egyptian,  and  we  might 
even  say  that  it  is  more  picturesque  while  it  la  less 
tranquil,  Assyrian  design  has  more  of  the  spirit  of  paint- 
ing in  it  than  Egyptian,  and  less  of  the  spirit  of  sculpture. 
The  Assyrian  line  tends  to  the  expression  of  energy 
In  action,  the  Egyptian  to  strength  and  beauty  ia  re- 


No  twithstan  ding  the  high  degree  of  power  and  (kill 
attained  in  linear  design  by  nations  which  existed  before 
the  artistic  development  of  Greece,  it  must  ever  remain  an 
inexplicable  marvel  that  the  Greek  designers  should  have 
attained,  apparently  without  effort  and  simply  by  the  gift 
of  nature,  to  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  use  of  line  which 
had  never  been  approached  before  and  baa  never  been 
equalled  since.  The  manly  beauty  of  an  Assyrian  king  at 
a  lion  hunt,  with  his  curly  beard  and  his  muscular  logs, 
and  his  arm  mighty  to  band  the  bow,  is  grand  indeed,  but 
with  a  purely  barbaric  grandeur ;  the  half -feminine  beauty 
of  an  Egyptian  deity  lives  chiefly  in  the  serene  face — tha 
body  is  often  frankly  architectural,  and  has  always  rather 
the  qualities  of  a  column  than  those  of  the  living  flesh. 
But  in  Greece  the  curves  of  the  line  were  for  the  first  time 
made  to  express  the  fulness  and  grace  of  life,  with  an  ideal 
perfection  coming  from  the  exquisite  innate  taste  aud 
refinement  of  the  artiata,  and  never  to  be  found  in  any 
single  model.  How  much  knowledge  and  taste  may  be 
expressed  by  a  simple  lice  may  be  seen  in  any  Greek  vase 
of  the  best  time,  especially  if  there  are  both  draped  ani 
naked  figures,  of  both  aexes,  in  the  composition. 

The  leading  principle  of  Greek  design  on  vaaea  waa  the 
expression  of  form  by  pure,  firm,  and  accurate  line.  Spaces 
were  distinguished  by  flat  tints  of  red,  black,  and  white, 
but  there  was  no  shading  to  indicate  modelling.  When 
local  colour  could  be  easily  hinted  at  by  markings  of  black 
thicker  than  a  simple  outline,  It  was  frequently  done,  as  it 
was  continually  in  Japanese  art,  but  care  was  taken  that 
these  broader  black  markjnfll  should  never  be  important 
enough  to  alEer  the  true  character  of  the  design,  as 
essentially  a  work  in  simple  line.  Thus,  a  woman's  hair 
might  be  drawn  with  broad  touches  to  make  na  see  that  it 
was  darker  than  her  flesh,  and  the  dark  band  round  the 
edges  of  her  dress  would  be  given  in  pure  black  of  its  own 
width.  Nor  wsa  this  the  only  device  by  which  a  certain 
degree  of  local  colour  was  suggested  to  the  eye,  though  it 
was  not  really  imitated.  The  red  did  for  ordinary  flesh 
colour,  and  white  for  flesh-colour  intended  to  be  of  more 
than  ordinary  fairness.  Great  spaces  of  black  were 
reserved  for  the  background,  by  which  a  striking  relief  was 
given  to  the  figures.  Thia  is  the  regular  principle  of  Greek 
vsse  decoration,  though  the  artists  did  not  strictly  confine 
themselves  to  it,  but  would  also  work  in  simple  black  and 
white,  as  in  the  Portland  vase,  or  introduce  brighter  colour 

r'ngly,  like  the  turquoise  of  the  mantle  of  Thetis  and  in 
irings  of  Eros  in  the  vase  of  Camirua.  This  use  of 
colour,  however,  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the 
unflinching  system  of  Greek  drawing,  which  was,  in  tha 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  delineation.  In  this  it  differs 
absolutely  from  many  modern  kinds  of  drawing  which  avoid 
tha  line  as  much  aa  the  Greeks  delighted  in  it.  This  is 
intended  as  an  expression  either  of  praise  or  blame ;  it 
ii  aimplys  statement  of  fact. 

The  truth  is  that  Greek  line  drawing  is  simply  the  most 
perfect  condition  of  a  very  early  form  of  art     It  is  the 


race  and  were  not  disturbed  and  distracted  by  the  dis* 
cuveries  and  experiments  of  modern  Europeans.  Amongst 
its  other  peculiarities  may  be  mentioned  its  beautiful 
independence  of  anatomy.  No  anatomical  markings  are 
ever  given  simply  aa  such.  The  figures  are  living  men  and 
women  with  their  skins  on,  not  icortlit*  in  a  dissecting 
room  There  is  less  of  the  anatomical  tendency  in  Greek 
art  thin  in  Assyrian.  When  the  Assyrian  artist  wishes  to 
maks  you  feet  tfiat  a  man's  leg  is  very  strong  he  maps  out 
■  ery  muscle  aud  tendon  ss  far  aa  his  knowledge  will  allow. 
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in  of  the  foinala  form  that  the  grace  of  the 
Greek  line-drawing  ii  most  conspicuous  end  most  unprece- 
dented. There  bid  been  before  some  lithe  feminine  grace 
of  motion  eien  in  Egyptian  art,  bnt  it  is  stiffness  and 
awkwardness  themselves  in  comparison  with  the  Greek. 

The  right  progress  of  art-edncation  in  modern  times 
could  not  be  better  assured  than  by  following  in  the  case 
of  each  individual  student  that  course  of  development 
which  humanity  itself  has  followed.  True  and  careful 
lines,  in  combination  with  the  colouring  of  spaces  in  a  faw 
flat  tints,  are  the  natural  beginning.  What  a  child  does 
with  infantile  unsuccess  for  its  amusement  the  beginner  in 
serious  art  should  bo  taught  to  do  carefully  and  well  for 
his  instruction.  The  accurate  use  of  line  is  the  first  thing 
to  bo  learned  with  the  pencil  point,  and  the  equal  laying 
of  a  flat  tint  is  the  Grit  thing  to  be  learned  with  the 

Even  at  so  early  a  stage  in  art  at  the  use  of  the  simple 
line,  ws  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  due  as  distinguished  fronr 
the  mechanical  arts.  It  does  not  require  much  critical 
acumen  to  discover  that  accuracy  is  one  thing  in  a  line  and 
beauty  another.  The  student  ought  to  work  at  first  for 
accuracy,  bnt  from  beautiful  works  of  art  which  are  not  in 
themselves  accurate  copies  of  nature  but  copies  idealized  at 
least  in  some  degree  by  the  taste  and  feeling  of  the  artist. 
All  works  of  art  that  are  worth  studying  are  ideal  in  one 
way  or  another.  We  have  spoken  of  the  Greek  line,  which 
i<  one  of  the  moat  highly  idealized  of  all  artistic  expressions. 
The  Greek  artists  when  they  outlined  an  object  always 
greatly  simplified  the  outline  by  omitting  many  minor 
Occidents  of  angle  and  curvature  which  a  modem  picturesque 
artist  would  seek  for  because  of  their  variety.  Bat 
simplification  does  not  explain  all  that  the  Greek  mind  did 
to  alter  nature  in  design.  Its  sense  of  beauty  and  elegance 
was  bo  exquisite  that  it  continually  amplified  what  was 
meagre  in  the  model,  reduced  what  was  superabundant,  and 
corrected  what  was  awkward.  All  this  could  be  done, 
and  was  done,  with  the  simple  line  alone  without  any  help 
from  chiaroscuro,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
proofs  of  tho  expressions!  power  of  the  line  that  it  even 
suggest*  modelling  in  the  blank  space*  which  are  inclosed 
by  it 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  Greek  linear  design 
it  would  be  well  that  the  student's  attention  should  not  Da 
confined  to  it  too  exclusively.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we 
may  remember  that  the  vase-paintings  which  remain  to  as 
were  not  executed  by  the  most  eminent  painters  living  at 
that  time,  but  were  only  don*  by  clever  workmen  in  the 
artistic  spirit  which  the  eminent  painter*  had  rendered 
prevalent  and  fashionable ;  whereas  in  modern  art  we 
atndy  the  iptuiima  tinea  of  truly  great  men,  both  in  their 
drawings  and  in  many  eases  more  accessibly  still  in  their 
etchings.  Again,  the  Greek  designers  had  certain  ex- 
cellencies, but  not  all  excellencies,  the  remarkably 
harmonious  character  of  their  work  being,  in  fact,  quite  aa 
much  due  to  its  absolute  neglect  of  certain  qualities  of  line 
as  to  its  possession  of  other  qualities.  It  is  a  narrow  and 
limited  kind  of  art,  the  singular  perfection  of  it  being 
doe  in  great  measure  to  that  narrowness.  Modern  art, 
on  the  contrary,  is  infinitely  vast  and  varied,  full  of  imper- 
fection, abounding  in  all  conceivable  kinds  of  error  and 
failure,  but  also  rich  beyond  all  that  a  Greek  could  pos- 
sibly have  imagined  in  knowledge  and  sentiment  of  many 

The  Greek  spirit  passed  through  its  first  decadence  ii. 
Roman  art,  and  waa  at  last  degraded  past  recognition  at 
Byzantium.  A  new  spirit  of  linear  design  arose  in  the 
northern  countries  during  ths  Kiddle  Ages,  gradually 
teaming  what  we  call  the  Gothic  schools  of  architecture  and 


ornament.  The  meulsml  artists  begin  exactly  like  ths 
Greeks  by  the  natural  primitive  process  of  line  and  fiat 
colouring  of  (paces,  of  which  we  have  abundant  examples 
in  their iUuminated  manuscripts,  and  examples  less  abundant 
in  the  mural  paintings  which  remain  to  ue.  Students  who 
intend  to  qualify  themselves  for  decorative  work,  or  fur 
carving,  will  do  wall  to  give  earnest  attention  to  mediaval 
designs  of  ornament  which  abound  in  the  richest  and  moet 
fanciful  invention ;  but  students  of  the  figure  have  little  to 
learn  from  tie  Middle  Ages,  for  in  those  centuries  the 
figure  waa  very  imperfectly  understood.  Sometimes  we 
meet  with  a  startling  exception,  with  some  instance  of 
individual  observation  which  strikes  us  because  it  look* 
like  science  ;  but  the  plain  truth  is  that  the  modiavul 
artists  of  all  classes  were  at  inferior  to  the  Greek  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  frame  as  they  were  superior  to 
them  in  the  capacity  for  inventing  new  and  fanciful 
scheme*  of  decoration.  If  the  student  wishes  to  learn  the 
figure  he  may  therefore  puis  at  once  from  the  period  of 
decline  in  Greek  alt  to  the  Renaissance,  without  concerning 
himself  about  the  more  or  leas  successful  attempts  of  the 
intervening  ages,  in  which,  indeed,  may  be  found  example* 
of  quaintly  rendered  human  character,  hut  hardly  any  of 
wall-studied  human  form.  The  best  way  i*  to  go  from 
antiquity  to  Kens  Holbein  the  younger  at  once.  He  had 
remarkable  power  and  skill  in  the  use  of  line,  many  of  hia 
best  portraits  being  hardly  anything  mora  than  a  delicately 
true  outline,  with  just  enough  shading  to  make  us  under- 
stand the  modelling,  but  nothing  of  what  is  commonly 
understood  by  chiaroscuro.  Aa  Holbein  waa  mnchmora  of 
a  realist  than  the  Greeks  were,  his  lines  have  more  variety 
of  curvature  than  theirs,  and  the  forma  inclosed  by  them 
are  mare  individual  All  that  is  best  in  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  northern  drawing  at  that  time  i*  to  be  found  in 
Holbein's  art,  which  is  full  of  close  observation,  of  calm 
sobriety,  and  unflinching  truthfulness.  In  the  south  of 
Europe  the  Renaissance  led  to  that  artistic  development  of 
which  the  modem  schools  of  figure  design  have  inherited 
the  idsaa  and  principles.  A  certain  period  in  the  life  of 
Raphael  mark*  the  transition  from  the  old  spirit  to  the 
new,  and  hi*  great  success  in  the  application  of  the  new 
principles  led  to  their  authoritative  establishment  in  the 
schools  of  Europe,  The  Renaissance  made  drawing  at  the 
same  time  more  scientific  and  more  ideal.  The  artists 
studied  anatomy  mora  than  it  had  ever  been  studied  before, 
and  they  gave  a  degree  of  attention  to  the  whole  of  the 
human  body  which  a  mediaeval  draftsman  would  have  con- 
centrated almost  exclusively  ou  the  face.  "  But  they  did  Dot 
rest  satisfied  with  copying  the  facte  of  nature  and  investigate 
'ing  the  laws  of  construction  and  of  action, — they  took  that 
farther  step  which  the  Greeks  had  taken  before  them,  and 
drew  the  figure  not  merely  aa  it  appeared  to  their  bodily 
eye*,  but  with  that  mora  perfect  beauty  which  was  suggested 
to  the  eye  in  the  artist's  mini  Raphael  openly  affirmed  this 
principle  by  declaring  that  he  draw  men  and  women,  not  aa 
they  were,  but  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  process 
of  idealization  may  be  actually  seen  in  what  he  did  by 
comparing  his  studies  with  his  completed  work*. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  simply  of  the  use  of  line,  thai 
being  essentially  drawing  in  die  strict  sense  of  delineation; 
bnt  when  (he  European  mind  had  reached  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance  a  new  study  took  its  rise-- -chiaroscuro — 
which  became  to  inextricably  mingled  with  that  of  drawing 
that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  adequately  of  the  one  without 
giving  some  account  of  the  other.  The  increased  know- 
ledge of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  body  led  the  artist* 
to  pay  more  attention  to  modelling  than  had  ever  been  paid 
to'  it  before,  so  that  good  modelling  got  to  be  considered 
un  essential  part  of  drawing.  It  may  be  necessary,  for  the 
uninstructed  in  artistic  matter*  to  oiplnin  in  this  place) 
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that 'modelling  tn  design  is  the  art  of  shading  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  everything  ita  das  degree  ttf  projection 
01  rolicf,  and  the  practical  difficulty  of  it  Lea  in  the 
necessity  for  making  the  degree  of  projection  in  any  object 
or  put  of -an  object  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be  relatively 
to  other  projecting  masses  or  details  in  the  same  drawing. 
The  simple  line-work  of  the  early  etagee  of  art  was  therefore 
abandoned  by  the  greatest  artiste  of  the  Renaissance  as  a 
general  means  of  study.  Even  when  using  the  moat  rapid 
meant  of  expression  for  themselves  alone,  they  were 
accustomed  to  treat  the  outline  with  little  respect,  and 
always  to  indicate  shading  in  some  way,  often  by  the- very 
rudest  moans,  as  for  example  by  n  few  hasty  diagonal 
strokes  of  the  pen.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  retained  to  the  hat  * 
good  deal  of  that  care  about  the  outline  which  characterize* 
the  earlier  stage  of  art,  bnt  eron.in  his  case  it  was  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  degree  of  care  in  modelling.  In  the 
sketches  and  studies  of  Michelangelo  the  care  and  time 
given  to  the  outline  are  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
pains  token  with  tbe  modelling,  and  this  employment  of 
the  time  at  the  artist's  disposal  is  a  clear  proof  that 
he  considered  modelling  as  much  a  part  of  drawing  aa  the 
outline  itself.  When  he  had  time  to  do  the  modelling 
thoroughly,  as  In  bis  finished)  studies,  he  made  the-outlines 
very  carefully  also,  but  when  the  time  at  his  disposal  wm 
limited  he  did  not  economise  it  by  making,  is  an  earlier 
artist  won  Id  probably  have  done,  a  careful  outline  without 
modelling, — he  still  gave  both  together,  but  in  a  rougher 
end  readier  way.  The  student  can  find  no  better  examples 
of  this  treatment  than  any  three  sketches  and  studios  of 
Michelangelo  which  may  have  cost  him  respectively  five 
minutes,  half  an  honr,  and  three  or  fours  hours  of  labour. 
The  work  in  each  instance  is  economised,  not  by  rejection 
of  one  portion  of  hit  art,  bnt  by  summarising  the  whole, 
more  or  leas,  with  tbe  strictest  reference  to  die  time  at  his 
disposal.  The  •todies  of  Raphael  are  done  on  the  earns 
principle. 

The  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  was  caught  from  the  study 
of  antiquity,  bnt  it  gave  more  latitude  to  original  genius  by 
allowing  a  freer  play  to  personal  qualities  in  art.  Thin  led 
to  bold  -exaggerations,  which  became  a  part  of  artistic 
expression,  and  were  to  it  what  emphasis  is  to  the  orator. 
Michelangelo  himself  set  the  example  nf  this,  and  it  may 
bo  observed  that,  whereas  when  the  works  of  the  ancients 
seem  to  loss  their  spirit  on  redaction  to  a  smaller  scale,  and 
require  to  bo  accentuated  by  tbe  copyist  who  reduces  them, 
those  of  Michelangelo  bear  redaction  easily  by  reason  of 
their  own  strong  accents  and  exaggerations.  •  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  being  of  a  calmer  temper,  put  little  exaggeration  into 
bis  finished  works,  which  are  distinguished  by  great  suavity 
and  sobriety  of  manner;  bnt  he  gave  it  free  play  in  his 
caricatures,  which  served  ss  an  outlet  for  the  more  violent 
aide  of  his  genius. 

A  kind  of  exaggeration  almost  universal  during  and 
since  the  Renaissance  has  been  a  more  than  natural  mark- 
ing of  the  muscles,  which  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
best  Greek  design,  and  waa  directly  due  to  anatomical 
studies,  especially  to  the  habit  of  dissection.  This  has 
continued  down  to  our  own  day  in  all  the  learned  schools 
of  Europe.  For  example,  in  the  St  Symphorien  of  Ingres 
the  figures  of  tbe  Roman  lictors  are  drawn  aa  if  they  r~"~ 
without    skins,   and    every  muscle   is    enormously 


A  better  result  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  Renaissance 
was  thy  degree  of  care  and  attention  which  artists  began 
to  pay  to  the  measurement  of  tbe  human  body,  so  as  to 
determine  it*  truB  proportions.  Albert  Dnrer  made  and 
recorded  very  numerous  and  careful  measurements  both  of 
m.n  and  the  horse,  declaring  that  "  no  one  could  be  a  good 
workman  without  measuring,"  and  that  "  it  was  the  true 


foundation  of  all  painting,"  Leonardo  affirmed  in  words 
of  equal  plsinnesa  that  "  a  young  man  ought  to  begin  to 
loam  perspective  by  measuring  everything."  This  habit 
of  measurement  has  been  continued  down  to  our  own  day 
by  the  more  careful  artists.  Whenever  en  animal  died  i" 
the  Jardin  des  Flantea,  at  Paris,  Barye  the  sculptor  went 
once  to  take  all  ita  measurements,  and  drew  or  modelled 
besides  ;  bnt  he  measured  «nimnl«  all  his  life,  notwith- 
standing his  great  skill  in  drawing  by  the  eye. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  something  in  this  place  of  the  rise 
of  what  we  call  picturesque  drawing,  which  is  now  more 
prevalent  than  any  other  throughout  Europe.  We  sll  know 
what  we  mean  by  the  word  "  picturesque "  as  applied  to 
real  objects  ;  for  example,  we  all  consider  that  a  feudal 
castle  or  abbey,  when  it  has  become  an  ivied  ruin,  is  a 
picturesque  object,  but  that  a  Greek  temple  in  perfect 


recognized,  thus  we  ss, 
by  Charles  II.  was  more  picturesque  than  that  w 
by  William  Pitt  We  are  less  acccoatomsd  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  almost  any  object  may  be  drawn  in  a  manner 
which  is  picturesque  or  not  picturesque,  according  to  the 
temper  of  tbe  artist.  The  temper  which  produces  pictur- 
esque work  is  tolerant,  observant,  and  playful ;  the  temper 
which  produces  the  other  kind?  of  work  is  always  either 
simple  or  severely  disdainful, — simple  in  Greece  and  in  the 
purists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  disdainful  in  the  great  men  of 
the  Renaissance  and  in  all  their  strongest  successors.  The 
moat  perfect  development  of  the  picturesque  spirit  in 
drawing  before  our  own  century  took  place  in  Holland,  the 
Dutch  school  working  almost  entirely  in  that  spirit.  The 
severe  spirit  bas  maintained  itself  chiefly  as  a  sort  of 
academic  protest  againat  the  picturesque,  which  is  never 
authoritatively  taught  in  any  academy  of  art.  The 
academies  direct  etidents  continually  to  Raphael,  but 
RombrandL  On  the  Other  hand,  the  kind  of 
drawing  usually  taught  to  amateurs  is  picturesque, 
eapecially  through  the  medium  of  water-colour.  The 
strongest  reaction  against  the  picturesque  hoe  been  that  of 
the  French  "neo-Grecs,"  who  in  study  went  back  to  the 
pore  Greek  line  and  flat  space,  the  most  earnest  of  them 
declaring  that  nothing  more  waa  needed  to  tbe  perfection 
of  art.  The  most  perfect  and  studied  picturesque  in 
modern  drawing  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  etchers  and 
fusinists  (artists  who  draw  in  charcoal).  The  picturesque 
is  always  easily  recognizable  by  ita  love  of  accident  and 
variety  of  line  and  character,  and  by  its  strong  effects  of 
light  and  shade.  When  in  excess  it  violently  exaggerates 
these  accidents,  varieties,  and  effects. 

The  kind  of  drawing  which  is  best  for  landscape  differs 
soma  important  respects  from  that  which  is  beat  for  the 
figure.  To  perceive  the  fall  truth  of  this,  the  reader  baa 
uly  to  draw  a  landscape  with  the  simplicity  of  the  line  in 
Greek  figure,  when  he  will  aee  that  the  more  complicated 
character  of  landscape  material  requires  a  more  varied 
interpretation.  Good  landscape  draftsmen  are  seldom  Tory 
accurate  aa  to  form,  and  it  is  not.  necessary  that  they 
should  be ;  but  they  are  always  careful  to  preserve  truth 
of  character,  and  have  great  difficulties  of  their  own  to 
contend  against,  which  are  generally  much  underestimated. 
The  inaccuracy  of  landscape  design  comes  from  the  necessity 
for  composition.  Wben  the  figure  painter  composes,  he  can 
move  his  models  about,  and  place  them  in  different  attitudes, 
and  draw  them  faithfully  after  all ;  but  when  a  landscape 
painter  does  the  same  tiling,  by  an  effort  of  imagination, 
with  his  mountains,  trees,  or  towers,  ha  unavoidably 
violates  topographs  accuracy.  The  habit  of  inaccuracy 
soon  forms  itself,  for  this  reason,  in  all  landscape  draftsmen 
who  compose;  and  all  artiste  by  profession  are  compelled  to 
compose  in  order  to  make  their  works  attractive  in  brwsjb. 
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aim  and  saleable.  Simple  stadia*  of  landscape  mar, 
however,  ba  mads  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  are  so  doua 
occasionally  for  special  purposes.  The  beat  examples  of 
aaeh  accurate  landscape  design  to  which  we  an  able  to 
nfar  the  reader  are  tli»  engraved  atndies  of  Mr  Rustic 
Fine  examples  of  artiatio  landscape  design,  in  which  natural 
scenery  ia  well  interpreted  bat  not  literally  copied,  are 
infinitely  mote  numerous.  The  Liber  Veritati*  of  Claude, 
and  the  lAbrr  Studiorvn  of  Turner,  abound  in  floe 
examples  of  composed  landscape,  and  a  great  number  of 
illustrated  works  bar*  been  published  during  the  present 
century ,  in  which  the  student  may  find  audioes  instruction. 
Landscape  design  ia  usually  taught  to  amateurs  by 
diawing  masters,  because  it  ia  thought  to  be  easier  than 
that  of  the   figure ;    but   the   choice    of  landscape  for 

elementary  instruction  is  unfortunate,  because  a  beg"' 

requires  simpler  and  more  definite  material  than  is 
found  in  landscape  nature.  It  is  wiser  for  all  beginni 
art  to  study  for  a  long  time  the  most  simple  and  definite 
objects  which  can  easily  be  entirely  detached  frem  other 
object*  and  thoroughly  atodied  by  themselves.  This  was 
the  true  early  classic  manner  of  drawing,  and  the  student 
who  follows  it  in  the  present  day  will  always  bo  rewarded 
by  an  earlier  insight  into  the  qualities  of  form  than  can  be 
attained  by  any  other  method.  The  truth  of  this  ia  more 
fully  recognized  wherever  drawing  is  taught  aorioualy ;  but 
those  who  tench  water-colour  to  amateurs  too  often 
encourage  them  in  a  confused  way  of  looking  at  nature 
which,  at  the  best,  only  results  in  a  feeble  imitation  of 
fifth-rate  water  colour  landscapes,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
worthy  to  be  called  drawing  at  all,  nor  any  real  rendering 
of  form.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  amateurs  that 
they  should  not  misapply  the  little  time  which  they  can 
usually  give  to  practical  art,  and  yet  they  often  do  misapply 
it  in.  many  way*.  A  very  common  cause  of  loss  of  time, 
in  their  case,  is  false  finish,  and  labour  thrown  away  by  the 
employment  of  methods  which  take  mora  time  than  other 
methods  for  an  inferior  result,  aa,  for  example,  when  painful 
pea  hatching  is  employed  for  shading  where  the  chalk  and 
atnmp,  or  charcoal,  or  the  brash,  would  give  a  shade  of  far 
better  quality  in  a  twentieth  part  of  the  time.  All  truly 
great  artists,  though  prodigal  of  labour  when  their  purposes 
required  it,  have  economised  it  whenever  the  economy  was 
not  artistically  an  evil,  and  this  is  often  best  seen  in  their 
sketches,  which  give  rapidity,  not  by  hurrying  the  hand, 
but  by  ttung  the  most  summary  means  of  expression. 
This  art  of  summary  expression  in  drawing  ia  of  great 


not  permit  any  alow  method  of  interpretation.  Many  of 
the  fine  sketches  by  great  men  have  been  done,  without 
hurry,  in  a  few  minutes.  Tinted  papers  are  often  used  to 
economise  time,  because  they  supply  s  middle  tint  on  which 
lights  can  be  noted  in  white,  and  darks  in  chalk,  charcoal, 
or  a  wash  of  water-coloor.  Good  examples  of  sketches  and 
studies  by  the  greatest  artists  are  now  quit*  eaaflv  accessible 
through  the  photographic  processes,  and  by  their  help  a 
student  at  a  distance  from  the  national  collections  may 
easily  learn  for  himself  how  they  used  the  pen  by  itself,  or 
the  pen  for  line  with  a  wash  for  shadow,  or  the  lead  pencil 
point,  or  chalks  (white  and  black)  on  grey  paper,  or 
■anguine,  getting  a  shade  more  quickly  by  one  method,  a 
line  more  precisely  by  another.  Original  drawings  by  great 
Masters  may  be  seen  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  in  the 
public  collections.  Of  late  years  drawings  by  modern 
artists  have  attracted  more  of  the  public  attention  than 
they  did  formerly,  and  "  black-and-white  *  exhibition*  have 
been  successfully  established  in  London,  Paris,  and  New 
York.  Through  the  ;"B"""»  of  the  Bom'  " 
Mosenm  and  its  ifflfatej  ifhftols  of  dtajai 


of  drawing  is  now  becoming  much  more  general  In  Greet 
Britain  than  it  has  ever  been  before.     The  preliminary 

difficulties  of  the  art  can  scarcely  be  overcome  without  the 
assistance  of  a  matter,  but  in  liio  absence  the  student  may 
obtain  useful  help  from  books. 

The  rodent  should  thoroughly  mailer  and  remember  Burnet's 
assay  sat  Us  eUaarfisa  •/  lit  Sf,  which  la  meet  eoadss,  sad  oos> 
taiiia  nothing  doubtful  or  disputable,  air  Harding's  worta,  and 
Mr  Boskia's  xBasaasaa  0/  Drau-i*g,  an  alio  naarul  (hooka  r« 
amatssra,  (specially  if  taken  together.  There  an  alio  variom  little 
tnstiiss  on  elementary  technical  prectii-^  mnmlly  written  ]>j 
artiste,  and  pabltahed  by  tb*  eokmr-maken,  from  which  ccud 
practical  hints  may  be  obtained  aa  to  the  Dae  of  iiatnuunits  and 
mattiiak  II  ia  not  geoerallj  known  ia  Englend  that  there  la  a 
megnlncent  national  collection  of  dnwingi  by  the  old  niaeten  to  the 
Biitieh  llueeum,  t*  which  neceee  may  easily  be  obtained  uneouipli- 
enoe  with  a  aimnle  formality.  The  student  ia  earnestly  nmcaw 
mended  to  avail  himaalf  of  these  treasures,  which  an  neutrally 
strangely  neglected.  A  handbook  to  the  Departmeat  of  Priuta  end 
Drawing!,  with  en  introduction  and  notices  of  the  varloue  echocas 


masters  In  the  Britieh  Museum  baa  been  been  leialy  lab- 
ia antotrpe  by  Hasan  Ciiatto  *  Windae,  with  not™  l>y  sir 
a  Carr.  which,  it  is  to  bs  hoped,  will  be  followed  by  selec- 
tions from  other  schools.  It  is  moch  to  be  regretted  that  soma 
portion,  at  Issst,  of  thsss  national  treasures  should  not  be  aiaile 
readily  accessible  to  the  general  public  by  framing  them  and  exhi- 
biting them  underjrlaas  la  a  gallery,  according  to  the  plan  adopted 
in  the  Loans.  Their  very  exiitunoe  is  not  eo  ranch  aa  eaq<ectad 
by  the  gnat  majority  even  of  cultivated  Eagliahmeu.     (P.  G.  H.) 

DRAYTON,  Hictukl  (1563-1631),  English  poet,  was 
bora  at  Hartshill,  near  Athereton,  in  Warwickshire,  ia 
1563.  Evan  in  childhood  it  wss  hit  great  ambition  to 
excel  in  writing  verses.  At  the  age  of  ten  ha  was  tent  as 
page  into  some  great  family,  and  a  little  later  he  ia  supposed 
to  have  studied  for  some  time  at  Oxford.  Sir  Henry 
Goodere  became  his  patron,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
countess  of  Bedford,  and  for  several  yean  he  was  supported 
by  Sir  Walter  Aston.  How  the  early  part  of  hit  life  was 
spout,  however,  we  possess  ao  means  of  ascertaining.  It 
has  been  surmised  that  he  sorved  in  tho  army  abroad,  la 
1590  hs  seems  to  have  coma  op  to  London,  and  to  have 
settled  there.  In  1B91  he  produced  his  first  book,  Tht 
Harmony  of  (Ac  Church,  4  volume  of  spiritual  poems, 
dedicated  to  Lady  LHvereox.  He  beet  piece  in  this  in  a 
version  of  the  Bong  of  Solomon,  executed  with  considerable 
richness  of  expression.  A  lingular  and  now  incomprehen- 
sible fate  befell  the  book;  with  the  exception  of  fortycopiea 
seised  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  whole  edition 
was  destroyed  by  public  order.  It  is  probable  that  he  had 
come  np  to  town  laden  with  poetic  writings,  for  he  pub- 
lished a  vast  amount  within  the  next  few  yean.  In  1593 
appeared  Idea  :  The  ShrpArro'i  Garland,  a  collection  of 
pastorals,  in  which  he  celebrated  his  own  loveeorrowa 
under  the  poetic  name  of  Rowland.  The  circumstances  of 
this  passion  appear  more  distinctly  in  the  cycle  of  64 
sonnets,  published  in  1594,  under  the  title  of  Idea't  Mirror, 
by  which  we  learn  that  the  lady  l"ed  by  the  river  Anker, 
in  Warwickshire.  It  sppeam  that  he  failed  to  win  hit 
"Idea,"  and  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  The  tarns  year, 
1594,  taw  the  publication  of  Matilda,  an  epical  poem  in 
rhyme  royal,  the  first  of  his  studies  from  English  history. 
It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  he  brought  out  Sitdimiort 
and  Phabe,  %  volume  which  he  never  republished,  but 
which  contains  tome  interesting  autobiographical  matter, 
and  acknowledgments  of  literary  help  from  Lodge,  if  net 
from  Spenser  and  Daniel  alto.  In  hit  Fig  Jar  Momma, 
Lodge  has  reciprocated  those  friendly  courtoeies.  In  1BW 
Dnyton  published  his  long  and  important  poem  of 
Mortimtnadot,  which  deals  with  the  Wan  of  the  Roses, 
and  is  a  very  serious  production  in  ottevarima.  He  after 
wards  enlarged  and  modified  this  poem,  and  republished  ft 
in  J6Q3  under  the  title  of  The  Banmi  Wan.     In  1  OF  6, 
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also,  appeared  another  historical  poem,  The  Legend  of 
Hubert,  Duka  of  Normandy,  and  a  simitar  piece  on  JWi 
Gavttion.  In  1597  appeared  England i  Heroical  Epitlltt, 
a -series  of  historical  studies,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Ovid. 
These  last  poems,  written  in  the  heroin  couplet,  contain 
soma  of  the  finest  passage*  in  Drayton's  writings.  With 
the  year  1597  the  first  half  of  the  poet's  literary  life  closes. 
Ho  had  become  famous  by  this  rapid  production  of  volumes, 
and  he  rested  on  his  oars.  It  would  seem  that  be  was 
much  favoured  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  hoped 
that  it  would  bo  the  same  with  her  successor.  But  when, 
in  1603,  be  addressed  a  poem  of  compliment  to  Jamoa  L 
on  his  accession,  it  was  ridiculed,  and  bis  services  rudely 
rejected.  Bis  bitterness  of  spirit  found  expression  in  a 
satire,  Tht  OicI,  which  he  printed  in  1604,  although  be  had 
no  talent  in  this  kind  of  compositioD.  Not  much  more  en- 
tertaining was  hi*  scriptural  narrative  of  Motet  in  a,  Map 
of  hit  Miradtt,  a  port  of  epic  in  heroics  printed  the  same 
year.  In  1603  Drayton  reprinted  his  m->st  important 
works,  that  is  to  say,  I  is  historical  poems  and  the  Idea,  in 
a  single  volume,  which  ran  through  eight  editions  during 
his  lifetime.  He  also  collected  his  smaller  pieces,  hitherto 
unedited,  in  a  volume  undated,  but  probably  published  in 
1609,  under  the  title  of  Poem*  Lyric  andPaetoral  ;  these 
consisted  of  odea,  eclogues,  and  a  fantastic  satire,  called  The 
Mnain  the  Moon.  Some  of  the  odes  ore  extremely  spirited. 
lie  then  adopted  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  celebrating 
all  the  points  of  topographical  or  antiquarian  interest  in  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  this  laborious  work  he  was 
engaged  for  many  years.  At  last,  in  1613,  the  Bret  part 
of  this  vast  work  was  published  under  the  title  of  Poty- 
OltiitM,  eighteen  books  being  produced,  to,  which  the  learned 
Selden  supplied  notes.  The  success  of  this  great  work, 
which  has  since  become  so  famous,  was  very  small  ut  first, 
and  not  until  16^2  did  Drayton  succeed  in  finding  a  pub- 
lisher willing  to  undertake  the  risk  of  bringing  out  twelve 
mors  books  in  a  second  part.  This  completed  the  survey 
of  England,  and  the  poet,  who  had  hoped  to  "  crown  Scot- 
land with  flowers, "  and  arrive-  at  last  at  the  Orcndcs,  never 
crossed  the  Tweed.  Iu  1627  he  published  another  of  his 
mi  villaneous  volumes,  and  this  contains  some  of  his  most 
characteristic  aud  exquisite  writing.  It  consists  of  the 
following  pieces  : — Tht  Battle  of  Agineotert,  an  historical 
poem  in  ottava  rima,  and  The  Miteriei  of  Qitejn,  Margaret, 
written  in  the  aamo  verse  and  manner :  Mmpkidia,  tht 
Court  of  Faery,  a  most  joyous  and  graceful  lit'.Io  epic  of 
fairyland;  The  Qmti  of  Cinthia  end  The  Shepherd*  Sirena, 
two  lyrical  pastorals  ;  and  finally  The  Moon  Calf,  a  sort  of 
satire.  Of  these  A'imphidia  is  perhaps  the  best  thing 
Drayton  ever  wrote,  except  his  famous  ballad  on  the  Battle 
ofAgincourt ;  it  is  quite  unique  of  its  kind,  and  full  of 
rare  fantastic  fancy.     The  last  of  Drayton's  voluminous 

Kblioations  was  The  Mwei  ElUium  in  1630.  He  died  in 
ndon  on  the  23d  of  December  1631,  was  buried  in 
'Westminster  Abbey,  and  had  a  monument  placed  over 
him  by  the  countess  of  Dorset,  with  memorial  lines  attri- 
buted to  Ben  Jonson.  Of  the  particulars  of  Drayton's  life 
we  know  almost  nothing  but  what  hehiLioclf  tolls  us;  he  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  age.  He 
corresponded  familiarly  with  Drummond ;  Jonson,  Browne, 
Wither,  and  others  were  among  his  friends.     In  one  of  his 

Gems,  an  "elegy"  or  epistle  to  Mr  Henry  Reynolds,  he  has 
t  some  valuable  criticisms  on  poets  whom  he  had  known. 
He  was  even  engaged  in  the  labour  of  the  dramatists ;  at 
least  he  had  a  share,  with  Monday,  Chettle,  and  Wilson, 
in  writing  Sir  John  Oldcattle,  which  was  printed  in  1600. 
That  he  was  a  restless  and  discontented,  as  well  as  a  worthy 
man,  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  admissions. 

The  works  of  Drayton  are  bulky,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
high  place  that  he  holds  in  critical  esteem,  it  cannot  be 


protended  that  he  is  much  read.  Fur  this  his  pondernas 
style  is  much  to  blame.  The  Poly-Olbion,  the  most  famous 
but  far  from  the  meet  successful  of  his  writings,  is  tedious 
isrren  in  the  extreme.  The  metre  in  which  it  is  com- 
posed, a  couplet  of  Alexandrines,  like  the  French  classical 
measure,  is  wholly  nusuited  to  our  language,  sud  becomes 
excessively  wearisome  to  the  reader,  who  forgets  the  learn- 
ing sad  ingenuity  of  the  poet  in  labouring  through  tho 
harsh  and  overgrown  lines.  His  historical  poems,  which 
he  was  constantly  rewriting  and  improving,  L.-e  much 
more  interesting,  and  often  rise  to  a  true  poetic  eloquence. 
His  pastorals  are  brilliant,  but  overladen  with  colour  and 
sweet  to  insipidity.  He  is,  with  one  or  two  magnificent 
exceptions,  an  indifferent  sonneteer.  The  poet  with  whom 
it  is  most  natural  to  compare  him  is  Daniel  ■  he  is  mors 
rough  and  vigorous,  more  varied  and  more  daring  than 
the  latter,  but  Daniel  surpasses  him  in  grace,  delicacy,  and 
judgment.  In  their  elegies  end  epistles,  however,  the  two 
writers  frequently  resemble  each  other.  Drayton,  however, 
approaches  the  very  first  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  era  in 
his  charming  Ximphidia,  a  poam  which  inspired  Herrick 
with  his  sweet  fairy  fancies,  and  which  stand:  alons  of  its 
kind  in  our  literature ;  while  some  of  his  odes  and  lyrics 
are  inspired  by  noble  feeling  and  high  imagination. 

In  17*8  a  folio  edition  of  Drayton's  complete  works  wu  published, 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Oldys,  and  again  in  1768  then 
appeared  an  loans  la  four  volumes.  But  these  wen  very  unlntelli- 
gautly  and  inoeeurmtuly  prepared.  An  attempt  Is  now  being  msdo 
to  edit  Drayton  in  s  more  critical  spirit.  Ihrra  volumes  of  in 
edition  (to  be  completed  in  alt  or  eight  volumes),  collected  by  tin 
Bev.  B.  Hooker,  Live  already  spot  .-&,  comprising  the  Ftly-Olbic* 
and  tho  Harmony  o/O,  Church.  (11  W.  O.) 

DREAM.  Dream*  are  a  variety  of  a  large  class  of 
mental  phenomena  which  may  be  roughly  defined  as  states 
of  mind  which,  though  not  the  result  of  the  action  of 
external  objects,  resume  the  form  of  objective  perceptions. 
To  this  class  belong  the  fleeting  images  which  occasionally 
present  themselves  during  waking  hoars,  and  especially 
before  steep,  the  "  visions  "  which  occur  in  certain  exalted 
emotional  conditions,  as  in  religious  ecstasy,  the  hallucina- 
tions of  the  insane,  the  mental  phenomena  observable  in 
certain  artificially  produced  stales  (hypnotism),  ic.  These 
and  other  mental  conditions  resemble  one  another  in  many 
important  respects,  to  be  spoken  oi  by  and  by.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  roughly  marked  off  by  certain  special 
circumstances.  Thus,  dreaming  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  species  of  the  class  as  depending  on  the  most 
complete  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  the  external  world. 
All  products  oE  the  imagination  which  take  the  aspect  of 
objective  perception*  must,  it  is  clear,  im  Jve  a  partial 
aberration  of  the  intellectual  processes.  Yet  in  all  cases 
except  that  of  dreaming — including  even  somnambulism — 
the  mind  preserves  certain  limited  relations  to  externa] 
objects.  In  dreams,  on  the  cuntrery,  the  exclusion  of  the 
external  world  from  consciousness  is  for  the  most  part 
complete.  Sleep  has  under  normal  circumstances  the  effect 
both  of  closing  the  avenues  (sensory  nerves)  by  which 
external  impressions  are  conveyed  to  consciousness,  end  of 
cutting  off  from  the  mind  that  mechanism  (the  volniitary- 
motor  nerves  and  muscles)  through  which  it  maintains  and 
regelates  its  varying  relations  to  the  outer  world,  Dreams 
cover  a  great  variety  of  mental  states,  from  fleeting 
momentary  fancies  to  extended  series  of  imaginations. 
Again,  dreams  have  certain  constant  or  approximately  con- 
stant features,  while  in  other  respects  they  manifest  wide 
diversity.  Among  the  most  general  characteristics  is  to  be 
nomad  the  apparent  objectivity  of  dream -experience.  The 
presence  of  this  objective  element  in  dreams  is  clearly  indi- 
cated iu  their  familiar  appellation  "  visions,"  which  also 
points  to  the  well -re  cognized  fact  that  a  large  port  of  our 
dream -imagin  at  ion  simulates  the  form  of  naval  perception. 
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Tha  next  general  chnracteristia  of  droanua  that,  though  re- 
sembling waking  experience  in  man;  respects,  they  seem 
never  exactly to  reproduce theorderof this  experience  Moat 
of  oiir  dreams  differ  very  widely  from  any  events  ever  known 
to  ut  In  waking  Ufa,  and  even  thou  which  moat  closely 
resemble  certain  portion!  of  thia  life  introduce  numerous 
changei  in  detail.  Than  deviations  involve  one  or  two 
distinct  elements,  First  of  all,  there  is  a  groat  confusion  of 
the  order  in  time,  apace,  Ac,  which  holds  among  real  object! 
and  events.  Widely  remote  places  and  events  are  brought 
together,  persons  set  in  new  relatione  to  one  another,  and  ao 
on.  Secondly,  the  objects  and  scenes  are  apt  to  assume  a 
greatly  exaggerated  intensity.  They  take  a  firmer  hold  of 
ns,  so  to  speak,  than  our  waking  experience.  We  may  when 
awake  think  of  dreams  as  unsubstantial  and  unreal,  but  to 
the  dreamer  at  the  moment  his  imagined  surroundings  are 
more  real,  more  impressive,  than  the  actual  ones  which  he 
perceives  whan  awake.  Dream-faney  exaggerate!  the 
rarioui  aspects  of  objects,  makes  what  is  large  still  larger, 
what  is  striking  still  mors  Striking,  what  is  beautiful  still 
more  beautiful,  and  to  on. 

Having  touched  on  these  approximately  universal 
characteristic!  of  dreams,  we  will  now  specify  a  few  of  the 
more  variable  features.  For  example,  in  a  large  number 
of  our  dreams  we  appear  to  be  passive  spectators  of  events 
which  we  are  incapable,  or  rather  do  not  think,  of  control- 
ling in  any  way.  In  other  dreams,  again,  we  seam  to  be 
lively  actors  in  the  scans, — talking,  moving,  it,  as  we  are 
wont  to  do  in.  waking  life.  In  a  class  of  dreams  lying 
midway  between  thole  two  extremes  we  appear  to  be 
impelled  to  act,  to  be  struggling  to  seise  some  offered  good 
or  to  avert  soma  threatening  evil,  yet  to  be  unable  to 
execute  our  wishes.  Once  more,  dreams  differ  very  much 
as  to  their  degree  of  reasonableness.  It  is  certain  that  in 
many  cases  the  dreamer  is  easily  imposed  on,  sees  no  con- 
tradictions, does  not  seek  to  understand  the  events  which 
unfold  themselves  before  his  fancy,  and  so  on.  In  some 
instances,  indeed,  the  mind  of  the  dreamer  loses  even  the 
sense  or  ideutitj  in  objects,  and  metamoiphlxes  persons  in 
the  most  capricious  msuner ;  and  this  confusion  of  identity 
may  embrace  the  dreamer  himself,  ao  that  he  imagines 
liimself  to  be  somebody  else,  or  projects  a  part  of  himself, 
ao  to  speak,  into  another  personality,  which  thus  becomes 
on  alter  ego  and  an  object  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
remaining  self.  Yet  though  it  is  true  that  many,  probably 
a  large  proportion,  of  our  dreams,  are  thus  unintelligible  to 
waking  thought,  there  is  a  number  of  well  authenticated 
dreams  in  which  persons  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
possessed  not  only  of  their  ordinary,  but  even  of  an  extra- 
ordinary, power  of  reflection.  We  refer  to  the  well-known 
stories  of  the  intellectual  achievements  of  Condillac,  Con 
doreet,  Coleridge,  Ac.,  when  dreaming.  Once  mom,  great 
differences  are  observable  in  dreams  with  respect  to  the 
feelings  excited  by  the  visionary  experiences.  Sometimes 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves  affect  us 
much  as  in  waking  life; — danger  terrifies  ns,  beanty  delights 
us,  and  bo  on.  At  other  times,  however,  we  are  not  thus 
affected ; — what  would  pnule,  eonf  nse,  pr  shock  our  minds 
in  waking  experience  fails  to  do  ao  in  dream  life.  Finally, 
there  are  certain  exceptional  features  of  dream-life,  aa  a 
vagoB  consciousness  of  dreaming,  which  assumes  the  form 
of  a  dream  within  a  dream,  and  tha  repetition  of  the  images 
of  previous  dreams  with  a  recognition  of  the  familiarity  of 
the  dream  scenes.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  dreaming 
varies  greatly,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  according 
to  individual  temperament,  habits  of  thought,  &c 

Theoria  of  Dreaming, — From  the '  alight  sketch  of  the 


profoundly  impressed  with  the  fact  of  dreaming,  sod  seek 


to  arrive  at  some  explanation  of  what  on  the  surface  in  un- 
doubtedly so  mysterious  and  so  wonderful  a  phenomenon. 
And  aa  a  matter  of  history  we  find  that  men  have  in  all  the 
known  stage*  of  their  intellectual  development  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  vieiona  of  the  night  The  venous  theories 
thus  put  forward  fall  into  two  main  rlimms — the  super- 
natural and  the  natural  By  the  former  we  mean  all  ex- 
planations which  assume  the  action  of  forces  unknown  to 
our  waking  experience;  by  the  latter  those  which  make 
no  such  assumption,  but  seek  to  interpret  dnw in  phenomena 
aa  products  of  forces  familiar  to  waking  perception.  The 
supernatural  hypothesis,  again,  falls  into  two  dhhnoas, 
according  as  the  dream  is  regarded  as  the  immediate  effect 
of  some  reality  corresponding  to  the  actual  world  of  orir 
waking  experience,  01 as  it  is  conceived  aa  a  mediate  result 
depending  on  the  volition  and  command  of  some  nbaeut 
being.  We  thus  have  three  main  methods  of  explaining 
dreams  :— <a)  Tb*  naive  objective  explanation  ;  (J)  tlio 
religious  explanation ;  (c)  the  scientific  explanation. 

(a)  Tha  Ifrean  at  JmmtdiaU  Objxtir*  Mtpttmer— Ac- 
cording to  recent  researches  the  savage  mind  regards  dream. 
ing  aenolces  real  an  objective  experience  than  waking  The 
objects  and  scenes  which  flit  before  the  dreaming  fancy  of 
the  primitive  man  arc  real  material  existences,  the  Bounds 
ha  aoaina  to  huar  are  real  external  sounds,  the  dream  figures 
which  stand  before  his  imagination  and  convene  with  him 
are  real  persons.  How  then  doss  he  conceive  the  relation 
of  this  dream-world  to  the  world  of  waking  experienee  t 
This  question  Jiae  lately  been  answered  by  Mr  E.  B.  Tylor 
and  Mr  Herbert  Spencer.  The  belief  in  the  objective, 
reality  of  dreams  requires  the  savage  to  conceive  a  double 
nature  both  for  objects  (animate  and  inanimate)  external 
to  himself  and  for  himself.  The  vision  of  dead  ancestors, 
of  material  objects  long  nines  lost  or  destroyed,  easily 
suggest!!  the  idea  of  a  duplicate  of  the  original  person 
of  thing,  a  second  self  or  soul  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  savage  dreams  that  he  goes  forth  to  accustomed  scenes, 
to  hunt,  to  fight,  and  so  on,  ha  accounts  for  the  dream  by 
the  supposition  that  his  own  second  self  or  soul  leaves  the 
body  and  passe*  forth  to  the  particular  locality,  Thna  the 
dream-life  shapes  itself  to  our  primitive  philosopher  as  an 
intercourse  of  souls  or  duplicate  •elves,  co-ordinate  with, 
and  of  equal  reality  with,  the  experience  of  waking  life. 
It  appears  to  follow  from  the  nn familiarity  of  dream  scenes, 
personages,  ore.,  that  the  region  visited  during  sleep  will  '» 
projected  by  the  savage  mind  quite  outside  the  wor'd  of 
waking  observation.  Mr  Spencer  connect*  with  this  fact 
the  earliest  theories  of  another  world  or  a  spiritual  stoto. 
(For  a  fuller  account  of  the  part  playivl  by  dreams  in 
primitive  ideas  consult  E.  R  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  vol. 
l  chap,  xi ;  H.  Spencer,  Prmeiplti  of  Socuiogy,  L  eh.  x.  tt 
mq.) 

(h)  The  Dream  at  a  Commtmuationfrom  a  Supernatui  ill 
Bitng. — It  is  plain  that  even  in  the  savage's  conception  of 
dreaming  there  is  room  for  the  thought  of  a  divine 
announcement.  Whan  once  the  idea  of  superior  beings, 
deities,  demons,  Ac,  is  reached,  it  becomes  natural  to 
regard  the  visit  of  some  departed  soul  aa  the  despatch  of  a 
messenger  to  the  dreamer.  In  thia  way  the  first  mode  of 
explanation  passe*  inaemnbly  into  the  second.  In  higher 
stage*  of  religious  thought  the  view  of  a  dream  as  a  divine 
revelation  takes  a  law  crude  form.  The  immediate  object 
present  to  the  dreamer  is  no  longer  conceived  as  possessing 
the  same  degree  of  materiality.  Something  is  still  present, 
no  doubt,  and  ao  the  dream  is  in  a  sense  objective ;  but  the 
reality  is  leas  like  a  tangible  material  object,  and  is  trans- 
formed more  or  lees  completely  mto  eomething  unsubstantial, 
"     On  the  other  hand,  the  dream 


ibjectjve  in' the  aente  of  being  a  message  or  revelation 
actual  divine  personage,     The  essence  of  the. 
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a  apeak,  lis*  in  the  fact  that  it  convoys  to  the 


Of  B  command  or  a  prohibition,  or  some  fact  as  yet  unknown 
(post  or  future),  the  knowledge  of  which  will  be  of  practical 
utility  to  the  recipient  We  may  distinguish  three  stages 
in  tlii*  conception  of  dreams  :—(l)  The  deity  tonds  a 
messenger  or  nngel  who  is  vaguely  conceived  as  a  spiritual 
being  clothed  in  a  thin  material  vestment ;  (2)  the  divine 
communioator,  dispensing  with  the  medium  of  a  material 
appearance,  let*  his  message  ha  heard  by  the  dreamer  aa 
the  utterance  of  an  external  voice;  (3)  he  discloses  his 
purpose  by  causing  to  pass  before  the  soul  a  vision  which 
it  not  distinctly  conceived  aa  objective,  bat  rather  aa  some- 
thing mysteriously  imprinted  on  the  mind. 

The  divine  communication  which  thus  mates  use  of  the 
medium  of  a  dream  will,  it  it  plain,  vary  considerably  in 
the  degree  of  its  intelligibility.  Sometimes  the  meaning  of 
the  message  is  obvious  and  unmistakable.  The  actions  to 
be  performed  and  the  facts  to  be  known  are  revealed 
plainly  and  directly.  This  will  be  the  case  for  the  most 
part  with  the  first  and  second  forms  of  dream-communica- 
tion. At  times,  too,  the  divinely  created  vision  may 
distinctly  picture  some  coming  event  in  the  individual  or 
national  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  communication  may 
be  di»grii«il  and  only  partially  divulged  by  symbol, 
|n  which  caae  there  arises  the  necessity  of  an  art  of  inter- 
pretation. Thus  at  times  the  oral  utterance  may  assume 
the  form  of  a  dim  oracular  declaration  which  calls  for  care- 
ful attention  and  a  certain  skill  in  the  application  of  verbal 
figures.  It  is,  however,  in  the  last  form  of  dream-revela- 
tion  that  we  find  the  greatest  demands  made  on  the 
interpreter's  art.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  novelty  of  dream-combinations  ;hat  many  of 
the  visual  images  which  make  up  so  large  a  bulk  of  oar 
dreams  cannot  easily  be  fitted  to  any  actual  order  of  event*. 
Hence,  if  such  dreams  are  to  ha  interpreted  as  having  a 
bearing  on  actual  events,  they  moat  be  regarded  aa  figura- 
tive or  eymbolto.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  symbolic 
function  of  dreams  has  been  fully  recognised  in  all  the 
theories  of  dreaming  now  dealt  with.  It  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  that  the  normal  mode  of  divine  communication 
to  man  during  sleep  wis  that  of  such  a  figurative  dream. 
And  agreeably  with  this  supposition  the  task  of  deciphering 
dream-symbols  gradually  grew  into  a  .  tilled  art,  which 
became  the  prerogative  of  a  certain  cUaa  of  experts, — as 
prophets,  divinators,  or  magicians. 

A  vary  brief  historical  review  of  this  religions  theory  of 
dreams  must  here  suffice.  Among  the  Oriental  peoples  this 
new  of  dreams  was  the  prevailing  one.  We  find,  however, 
great  differences  in  the  mode  of  interpretation  adopted. 
Among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  for  example,  we  find  all  the 
three  forms  of  dream-communication  mentioned  above.  Aa 
to  interpretation  there  aeem  to  have  been  no  definite  rules, 
and  the  procedure  followed  resolves  itself  into  an  attempt  to 
discover  the  most  natural  or  least  forced  application  of  the 
persona,  objects,  and  relation*  of  the  dream  to  some  existing 
pereoos,  social  circumstances,  and  eventa,  Thia  mode  of 
interpretation  clearly  left  wide  scope  for  individual  skilL 
In  the  Persian  schema  of  interpretation,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  from  the  compilations  of  a  later 
age,  the  art  of  dream-interpretation,  oneirocritics,  or 
oneiromancy,  wu  defined  and  fixed  in  a  number  of  rules. 
Thus  in  the  work  known  under  the  name  of  the  Sifat-i- 
£trotak,  minute  and  elaborate  prescriptions  are  given  for 
Interpreting  various  classes  of  dreamt  according  to  the  par- 
ticular day  of  the  month  on  which  they  occur.  A  similar 
syiternatiation  of  the  rules  of  dream-interpretation  is  to  be 
met  with  among  the  Arabs  (see  L'Owrecriit  Mutiutman, 
par  Oabdorrharhmnsn,  traduction  de  Pierre  Vattiar.)     In 


mechanical  process,  involving  only  careful  knowledge  of 
formula),  and  one  which  could  be  easily  communicated. 
Such  a  stats  of  things  pointt  to  the  transition  of  dream-lore 
from  the  stage  of  an  esoteric  mystery  to  that  of  a  com- 
municable science.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  the 
religions  view  of  dreams  it  to  be  found  in  popular  literature 
ea  well  as  in  philosophic  writings.  In  Homer,  dreamt  are 
distinctly  said  to  be  sent  by  the  gods  and  goddesses,  aa  in 
the  expression  fiuw  eVopoi,  and  it  is  implied  Ehaf  they  may 
be  intended  to  deceive  the  subject  of  them  (t.g., 
Agamemnon's  dream,  Iliad,  book  ii.).  Similarly  the 
dramatists  frequently  apeak  of  foreknowledge  divinely 
communicated  by  dreamt  (s.ot,  Clytemn  rostra's  prescience 
aa  to  the  fall  of  Troy  in  the  Agamemnon  of  JSschylut  it 
ascribed  to  a  dream).  The  popular  view  was  countenanced 
to  a  certain  extent  by  philosophers.  Thus  Plato  found 
room  in  his  mystic  scheme  of  knowledge  for  the  idea  of  a 
divine  manifestation  to  the  soul  in  sleep.  In  the  Timav* 
(chaps.  xlvL  and  xlviL)  a  prophetic  character  is  distinctly 
assigned  to  the  image*  of  dreams.  These  divine  inspira- 
tions (divination*)  are  not,  however,  given  to  the  rational 
soul,  bnt  to  the  lower  appetitive  toul  through  the  medium 
of  the  sensible  images  of  rational  truths  which  are  reflected 
on  the  liver,  an  organ  contiguous  with  the  bodily  seat  of 
the  appetitive  tool  These  prophetic  visions  are  received 
only  when  the  masoning  faculty  is  fettered  by  sleep 
or  alienated  by  disease  and  enthusiasm.  In  this  way  the 
divine  artificer  has  given  to  the  inferior  regions  of  the  soul 
a  certain  substitute  for  rational  knowledge.  At  the  tune 
time  the  interpretation  of  the  visions  requires  intelligence, 
and  hence  the  business  of  receiving  them  and  of  interpret- 
ing them  doe*  not  properly  belong  to  the  tame  persons. 
Even  Aristotle  treat*  the  supposition  of  divine  revelation 
in  dreamt  very  considerately  when  he  writes,  in  the  treatise 
vip'i  /umur^t  t$c  b  n&  imou,  "  that  there  is  a  divina- 
tion concerning  some  things  in  dream*  is  not  incredible." 
The  Stoics,  again,  to  judge  from  Cicero's  account  of  their 
view*  in  his  De  Divinaiioae,  reasoned  a  priori  that  the 
gods,  if  they  love  men  and  are  omniscient  a*  wall  at  all- 
powerful,  will  certainly  ^■"■1-m  their  purpose*  to  man  in 
sloop.  Chryeippus  is,  on  the  tame  authority,  said  to 
have  written  a  volume  on  the  interpretation  of  dreamt 
aa  divine  portent*.  Cicero's  brother  Quintal,  who  here 
defends  the  orthodox  theory  of  dreamt,  spsakr-of— * 
skilled  interpretation  of  dreamt  which  it  a  true  divination, 
even  though,  like  all  other  arts  in  which  man  have  to  pro- 
ceed on  conjecture  and  on  artificial  roles,  it  is  not  infallible. 
The  current  views  of  dreamt  of  classic  antiquity  are 
supposed  to  be  to  acme  extent  embodied  in  the  'OrtipoKpmxi 
of  Daldianut  Artemidorua  of  Epheaut  (written  about  the 
year  170),  Here  the  interpretation  of  dreamt  it  reduced  to 
a  body  of  elaborate  rules.  To  dream  of  a  particular 
element,  as  fire,  air,  etc,  of  a  particular  .plant,  part  of  the 
body,  and  to  on,  always  signifies  the  tame  kind  of  event 
for  the  name  kind  of  person.  It  i*  the  over-looking  of  tho 
age,  social  condition,  etc.,  of  the  dreamer  which,  in  the 
view  of  Artemidorua,  lead*  to  the  abuse  of  dream-inter 
proration.     He  attempts  to  draw  a  distinction  between 

„  ance;  but 
thia  does  not,  according  to  Lindell  and  Scott,  correspond 
with  classical  usage.  The  divine  origin  of  dreamt  became 
a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  church.  It  appears  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  being  defended  partly  on  biblical, 
partly  on  classic,  authority.  Synseiua  of  Cyreue  (born 
370)  ha*  left  a  treatise  on  dreamt  («pi  WtJW).  Ha 
put*  forward  certain  psychological  hypotheaoa  drawn  largely 
from  Plato  and  Plotinut  and  ascribe*  to  the  imagiDttiou, 
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(which  it  intermediate  betwsen  the  *onl  and  the  animal  put) 
tha  power  of  accompanying  tiio  soul  in  its  flight*  to  the 
celestial  regions,  ana  no  of  sharing  in  the  contemplation 
of  divine  truths.  Synetiut  exalts  the  tank  of  dreaming 
among  the  arte  of  divination,  letting  it  far  above  other 
modes  of  prophecy  at  being  most  simple  and  sure,  open 
all.  unencumbered  with  expensive  and  laborious  prepara- 
tion*, and  ao  on.  He  affirms  that  he  has  repeatedly  found 
dream*  of  service  in  arranging  his  ideas,  and  in  improving 
hi*  style  of  composition.  Medieval  and  modem  Christian 
theologians  have  continued  to  attribute  dreams,  or,  mora 
accurately,  certain  orders  of  dream,  to  the  intermediate 
agency  of  tha  divine  Being.  The  popular  theory  of  dreams 
to  be  met  with  among  the  later  European  peoples  bears 
tlie  imprest  of  that  folk-lore  which  developed  itself  in 
the  Middle  Ages  under  influence*  partly  Christian,  partly 
pagan.  Dreams  were  referred  to  a  variety  of  supernatural 
agencies,  including  not  only  God  and  the  devil,  but  also 
subordinate  beings,  as  fairy,  Send  (incubus),  Ac.     Further, 
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.  Ji  point  (Bee 
,  tqL  iii.  Dictionary  of  Dreamt). 
in  our  own  units  certain  restricted  cksaes  of  dreams  are 
customarily  associated  with  tha  action  of  benevolent  or 
malignant  beings.  On  the  other  hand,  people  are  now 
wont  to  interpret  dreams  at  omens  or  signs  without  dis- 
tinctly attributing  them  to  any  supernatural  tgent.  This 
view  of  dreams  forms  the  transition-point  between  the 
religions  and  the  scientific  theories. 

'(c)  The  Drtam  at  a  Subjective  1'henomtaon  Dependent  en 
Katwai  Catitei. — While  the  theory  of  the  divine  or  super- 
natural origin  of  dreams  has  thus  held  its  ground  so  long, 
there  has  been  gradually  growing  up  from  an  early  period 
of  human  histoid  a  more  sajsntjan  conception  of  the 
phenomenon  as  dependent  on  natural  laws  (of  mind  and 
body).  Psychologists  and  physiologists  alike  have 
approached  the  subject  from  their  respective  points  of 
new,  and  sought  to  explain  the  phenomena,  of  dreaming  a* 
natural  events.  Tie  first  germs  of  a  scientific  theory  of 
dreams  are  to  be  found  in  antiquity.  Thus  Domocritus, 
from  whom  tlie  Epicureans  derived  their  theory,  held  that 
dreams  are  the  product  of  the  simulacra  or  phantasms  of 
corporeal  objects  which  are  constantly  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  end  which  attack  the  soul  during  repose. 
*     '  ,   Plato    speaks  in  the   Republic  of  dreaming  as 


illustrating  the  dominant  mental  impulse*  and  habits  of 
the  individual  (unchecked  appetite,  and  temperance  '"' 
intellectual  pursuit*),  and  thus  connect*  it  with  the  nc 
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waking  operations  of  feeling  and  thought  Aristotle  in 
hi*  shut  treatise  on  dreams  (inpl  inrrvi*?)  refers  dreaming 
to  the  action  of  objects  of  outward  sense  which  leave  behind 
impressions  on  the  soul  and  bodily  frame.  Dreaming  it 
said  to  be  the  function  of  the  sensitive  part  of  the  mind, 
but  of  this  to  far  as  phantastie ;  and  a  dream  is  defined  a* 
"  the  phantasm  arising  from  tile  motion  of  sensible  per- 
ceptions when  it  present*  itself  to  him  who  is  asleep.'" 
Aristotle  further  ha*  some  con  " 
immediate  bodily  conditions  of  „ 

enggorstion  of  sensation  in  this  condition  of  mind.  Thus, 
he  says,  we  fancy  it  thunders  and  lightens  when  a  small 
sound  is  produced  in  our  eats ;  we  imagine  that  we  are 
eating  honey  in  conaeqnence  of  a  defiuiiou  of  the  least 
quantity  of  phlegm.  In  the  Dt  Dirinatione  of  Cicero  we 
have  almost  an  unique  instance  among  classic  writings  of  a 
complete  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  supernatural  origin 
of  dreamt,  and  of  a  full  and  consistent  adoption  of  the 
natural  method  of  explaining  the  phenomena.  Cicero's 
position  stands   in   marked    contrast   to   that   of  partial 
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of  the  more  obviously  natural  dreams,  such  aa  those 
occurring  immediately  after  food  and  wine,  or  when  one 
ha*  just  fallen  asleep  after  waking  (A'at.  But.) 

While  philosopher*  were  thus  learning  to  regard  dream* 
a*  natural  processes,  physicians,  on  the  other  side,  bad 
their  attention  called  to  dreaming  in  its  relation  to  patho- 
logical bodily  eonditiona.  It  seems  probable,  indeed,  that 
men  occupied  in  studying  bodily  diseases  were  among  the 
first  to  suspect  tha  true  nature  and  origin  of  dreaming. 
Thus  Hippocrates,  while  inclined  to  admit  that  some  dream* 
may  be  divine,  distinctly  says  that  other*  arise  from  the 
action  of  the  mind  and  Us  body.  Hippocrates,  too, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  supply  a  scientific  basis 
for  the  premonitory  character  of  certain  kinds  of  dreams. 
There  are  dreams,  he  says,  which  announce  beforehand  the 
affections  of  the  body.  This  idea  has,  as  we  shall  tee 
presently,  been  confirmed  by  modern  pathological  observa- 
tions. It  it  easy  to  understand  that  this  prognostic  aide  of 
dream*  was  in  the  early  stages  of  knowledge  greatly 
exaggerated.  This  appear*  to  he  true  of  the  speculations 
of  Galen,  who  held  that  to  dream  one's  thigh  was  turned 
Into  stone  signified  the  approaching  loss  of  this  member. 
This  belief  in  the  premonitory  character  of  dreams  was 
only  one  side  of  a  general  doctrine  of  dream*  according  to 
which  they  arise  from  bodily  disturbances,  and  so  may 


recognised  by  modern  physiologists  as  true  within  a 
limits,  led  in  the  first  crude  stages  of  scientific  investigation 
to  exaggerated  and  fanciful  conclusions.  Thus  a  new 
system  of  dream-interpretation  came  into  vogue  according 
to  which  to  dream  of  a  certain  thing  always  meana  a  dis- 
turbance in  one  particular  organ.  In  the  doctrine*  of 
Oriental  physicians  (the  Hindu*  and  Chinese)  dreamt  ate 
thus  referred  to  pathological  state*  of  the  five  organs — 
heart,  lungs,  kidney*,  spleen,  and  liver.  Thus  to  dream  of 
war  and  fighting  signifies  a  bad  state  of  the  lnnga ;  of  firs, 
smoke,  ifcc,  a  bad  state  of  the  heart,  and  so  on. 

Modern  Theory  of  Dreamt. — Under  this  head  we  shall 
give  an  account  of  the  principal  results  of  modem  in- 
vestigation*, psychological  and  physiological,  on  the  nature 
and  condition*  of  dreams.  Respecting  many  point*  there 
is  still  considerable  diversity  of  view.  Certain  questions  of 
fact  yet  remain  unanswered,  the  reason  of  this  being  the 
inaccessibility  of  dream-phenomena  to  accurate  and 
adequate  observation.  Further,  owing  to  the  divided 
condition  of  psychological  principles,  the  explanation  of 
dreaming  awi"»v  very  different  forms  with  different 
writers.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  who  conceive 
the  mind  a*  an  independent  spiritual  substance,  which 
employs  the  body  a*  its  instrument,  but  is  not  dependent 
on  this.  With  these,  dreamt  will  naturally  wear  tha 
aspect  of  product*  of  some  spiritual  faculty  or  faculties 
which  ere  not  involved  in  the  sleep  of  the  body  end  the 
a.  At  the  other  extreme  are  those  who  regard  mental 
omen*  u  an  outcome  of  bodily  changes,  ss  a  refined 
result  of  physical  process**.  By  those,  dream*  will  be 
ded  as  given  off,  so  to  speak,  by  the  various  organs 
e  body  during  sleep.  Midway  between  the 
and  materialist  hypotheses  is  the  scientific  1 
narrower  senee,  namely,  the  doctrine  that  the  mental  and 
the  bodily  are  perfectly  oawjajht  region*  of  phenomena, 
which  are  ret  connected  in  tuch  a  way  that  bodily  events 
appear  as  the  eonditiona  of  mental  events.  In  the  follow- 
ing account  of  modern  dream  theory  we  shall  confine  our- 
eelvea  for  the  most  part  to  the  but  stand-point,  though 
indicating  hen  and  there  how  the  other  theories  of  the 
relation  of  mind  to  body  lead  to  divergent  conclusions. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  our  inquiry  we  are  met  by  a 
much  disputed  question — What  is  the  relation  of  dreeming 
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to  sloop  I  It  dreaming  an  indication  of  imperfect  sleep 
which  most  cease  u  soon  as  the  higher  nervous  centres 
reach  a  complete  leprae  I  Is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  some- 
thing wholly  spiritual  and  independent  of  sleep  as  a  bodily 
condition!  Hare  we  have  two  different  views  arising  from 
different  theories  of  the  relation  of  mind  and  body.  These 
distinct  Tiers  of  the  subject  have-  commonly  appeared  as 
answers  to  the  question  of  fact — Are  we  when  asleep  always 
dreaming  1  This  question  was  first  raised  by  philosophers 
in  connection  with  certain  conceptions  of  the  soul  and  its 
activity.  Descartes,  who  regarded  thought  as  of  the 
essence  of  personal  existence,  was  naturally  led  to  maintain 
that  the  mind  is  always  thinking  "  I  am,"  he  says,  "  I 
exist,  that  is  certain  ;  bnt  for  how  long  1  as  long  as  I 
think  ;  for  perhaps  even  it  might  happen  that  if  T  ceased 
wholly  to  think  I  should  cease  at  the  same  time  wholly  to 
exist"  (Mfdilaiioail ).  Among  the  Cartesians  the  proposi- 
tion, the  mind  it  always  thinking,  became  a  leading  tenet. 
Locke  argues  against  this  supposition.  He  contends  that 
in  sleep  men  do  not  always  think,  or  they  would  be  con- 
scions  of  it,  If  it  is  asserted  that  they  dream  bnt  they 
forget  it, he  replies  it  is  "hard  to  be  conceived"  that  "the 
sou  in  a  sleeping  man  should  be  this  moment  busy 
a-tbmking,  ana  the  next  moment  in  a  waking  man  not 
remember  nor  be  able  to  recollect  one  jot  of  all  those 
thoughts.''  To  suppose  that  in  sleep  the  soul  thinke  apart 
from  the  body  involves  the  absurdity  of  a  double  mind,  and 
is  further  contradicted  by  the  irrationality  of  dreams 
(Euay,  book  ii.  ch.  L).  Locke  was  answered  by  Leibnitz 
In  the  Noviiaux  Euaii,  who  upheld  the  Cartesian  affirma- 
tion, and  maintained  that  during  sleep  the  mind  has  always 
some  "  little  perceptions  "  or  "  confused  sentiments," 
though,  according  to  his  doctrine  of  unconscious  perceptions, 
these  need  not  become  objects  of  conscious  attention.  That 
we  never  sleep  without  dreaming  is  further  maintained  fey 
Kant  in  bis  Anikropologie,  by  Jouflroy  and  others.  In  bis 
Latum  on  1/ctaphpiia,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  argues  fully  for 
the  same  idea.  He  says  that  during  sleep  the  mind  "  is 
never  either  inactive  or  wholly  unconscious"  He  seeks  to 
refute  the  argument  of  Locke,  that  we  ought  to  remember 
oar  dreams,  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
somnambulist  hat  no  recollection  of  bis  dream,  and  that 
persons  who  betray  in  their  expression  and  utterance  the 
fact  of  dreaming  retain  no  recollection  of  the  state.  He 
farther  hold*  that  the  continuity  of  dreaming  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  whenever  we  are  suddenly  roused  from  sleep 
we  End  ourselves  dreaming. 

While  metaphysicians  have  thus  in  the  main  affirmed  the 
continuity  of  dreams,  those  who  regard  mental  phenomena 
as  invariably  connected  with  bodily  conditions  have  for  the 
moat  part  viewed  dreaming  at  only  an  occasional  accom- 
paniment of  sleep.  By  some,  indeed,  dreaming  is  viewed 
as  confined  to  the  transition  state  from  steeping  to  waking, 
though  this  view  is  now  rejected  by  physiologists  no  less 
than  by  metaphysicians.  It  is  true  that  the  great  rapidity 
of  dream-thought  has  been  proved,  e.g.,  by  the  experience 
of  Lord  Holland,  who  fall  asleep  when  listening  to  some- 
body reading,  had  a  long  dream,  and  yet  awoke  in  time  to 
hear  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  of  which  he  remembered 
the  beginning.  And  this  takes  off  from  tha  value  uf 
Hamilton's  argument  that  we  always  find  ourselves  dream- 
ing when  wakened,  for  such  dreaming  may  clearly  be  an 
incident  of  the  transition  state.  Yet  the  other  facts 
emphasized  by  Hamilton,  as  well  as  the  results  of  Maury's 
experiments,  to  be  spoken  of  presently,  show  that  we  may 
dream  when  soundly  sleeping.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot,  it  is  certain,  directly  prove  that  we  are  always 
dreaming  during  sleep.  Many  physiologists  are  disposed 
to  regard  dreaming  as  the  accompaniment  of  some  slight 
disturbance,  whether  arising  from  the  lower  organ*  or  from 


undue  excitability  of  the  brain  and  its  nervous  connes* 
ps ;  and  according  to  thia  view  the  continuity  of 
dreaming  would  seem  to  be  an  improbable  supposition. 
To  the  physiologist  the  idea  of  perfectly  unconscious  alee; 
presents  no  difficulties.  The  results  of  experiment  show 
him  that  the  lower  bodily  (Vegetative)  functions  are  in- 
dependent of  cerebral  activity  ;  and  the  phenomena  of 
swooning,  the  effects  of  anaesthetics,  &c,  familiarize  Mm 
with  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  conscious  activity  of 
the  brain.  Hence  the  view  commonly  adopted  by  physio- 
o  be  that  dreaming  ia  only  an  occasional 
incident  of  sleep.  (See  the  article  on  "  Sleep  and  Dreamt  * 
by  Dr  Carpenter  in  Todd's  Bncy.  of  Anal,  and  fifth/.) 
At  the  same  time  certain  physiologists,  as  Sir  H.  Holland 
(Chaplert  on  Mad.  Fhytiol.)  and  Sir  Beoj.  Brodie  (Ptydo- 
logical  Inqturia),  are  disposed  to  think  that  dreaming  is 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

The  question  whether  we  are  always  dreaming  daring 
Bleep  leads  up  naturally  to  the  inquiry  into  the  causes  or 
conditions  of  dreams.  This  question  has  been  approached 
from  different  aides.  On  tha  one  side,  metaphysicians  have 
sought  to  account  for  dreaming  by  some  simple  theory  of  a 
suspension  of  certain  mental  faculties.  On  the  other  aide, 
writers  have  tried  to  explain  dreaming  as  a  result  of  simple 
bodily  operations,  We  will  just  glance  at  one  or  two  of 
these  simple  hypotheses.     A  common  view  among  metn- 

Ehysiciana  is  that  the  nature  of  dreaming  is  amply  explained 
y  the  absence  or  suspension  of  the  wilL  The  importance 
of  the  cessation  of  the  will's  action  has  been  emphasized  by 
Dugald  Stewart  (Elements  of  Ike  Phil,  of  the  Human  Wind, 
vol.  L  chap.  v.  sect.  6).  Stewart  does  not  mean  that  the 
will  is  wholly  dormant  in  sleep,  but  that  it  loses  its  hold 
on  the  faculties.  By  this  supposition  he  seeks  to  account 
not  only  for  the  incoherence  bnt  also  for  the  apparent 
reality  of  dream-images.  That  the  absence  of  the  normal 
processes  of  volition,  especially  as  involved  in  attention,  con- 
stitutes one  important  factor  in  the  explanation  of  dreaming 
seems  to  be  admitted  by  all  writers, — for  example,  Dr  Darwin 
(Zomomia),  Sir  Berg.  Brodie,  Dr  Carpenter,  and  SI.  Alf. 
Maury  (Le  Sommeil  et  let  Iifaet).  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
Whether  this  simple  hypothesis  explains  all  that  Stewart 
refers  to  it  Maury  objects  to  Stewart's  theory  that  the 
will  does  not  wholly  lose  its  command  of  the  bodily 
organs,  Ac,  in  dreams. 

While  great  stress  has  thus  been  laid  by  some  writers  on 
this  negative  condition,  the  suspension  of  will,  other* 
have  sought  to  construct  a  simple  theory  of  dreaming  by 
supposing  the  unimpeded  action  of  some  special  mental 
faculty.  Thus  Cndworth  {Treatise  coHcmiHg  Eternal 
and  Immutable  Morality)  reasons,  from  the  orderly 
coherence  of  dream- imaginations  and  the  novelty  of  their 
combinations,  that  this  state  of  mind  arises  from  the  action 
of  "  the  phantastical  power  of  the  soul,"  and  not  from 
"  an;  fortuitous  dancing*  of  the  spirits."  A  very  curious 
theory  of  dreaming  as  depending  on  a  particular  circum- 
scribed facnlty  of  the  soul  is  to  be  found  in  Schemer's  Dat 
Leben  dot  Trauma.  Dreaming  is  a  decentralization  of  the 
movement  of  life.  In  waking  consciousness  the  central 
force,  the  ego  spontaneity,  is  supreme, — in  dreaming  the 
activity  of  the  ego  becomes  purely  receptive.     The  central 

Sis  now  merely  the  point  about  which  the  peripheral  life 
ys  in  perfect  freedom.  Thus  the  will  (the  spontaneous 
ego)  it  suspended,  and  thought  lose*  its  categories.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  imagination  now  freed  from  the  ego 
reaches  its  perfect  unrestrained  function.  And  this  func- 
tion is  seen  in  the  symbolic  representation  both  of  the 
bodily  parts  and  of  the  mental  stimuli  which  influence 
consciousness  in  sleep.  A  similar  conception  of  the  action 
of  the  creative  fancy  in  dreaming  is  adopted  by  I>t 
Volkelt  (Die  Tranm-phuntaeu.) 


In  addition  to  these  simple  metaphysical  snd  psycho- 
logical theories  of  dreaming,  there  are  to  bo  found  no  lev 
simple  physiological  hypotheses.  Among  these  we  may 
take  the  opinion  of  Hoboes  (Leviathan),  that  the  imagina- 
tions of  dreams  all  proceed  from  '■  the  agitation  of  the  inward 
parte  of  a  man's  bod;,''  the  disturbance  of  which  parte, 
owing  to  their  connections  with  the  brain,  serves  to  keep 
the  latter  in  motion.  Another  simple  physiological 
hypothesis  for  explaining  dreams  is  offered  by  Schopenhauer. 
According  to  this  writer,  the  exciting  causes  of  dreams  are 
impressions  received  from  the  internal  regions  of  the 
organism  through  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  These 
impressions  are  afterwards  worked  np  by  the  mind  into 
quaai-realitiee  by  means  of  its  "  forms  "  of  space,  tuns, 
4a. 

This  simple  and  "  geometric "  method  of  explaining 
dreams,  though  it  may  oa  valnablo  up  to  a  oertaiD  point, 
most  necessarily  fail  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  con- 
cerned. Aa  we  have  shown  in  our  preliminary  description 
of  dreams,  their  contents  vary  within  very  wide  limits,  and 
cannot  therefore  all  be  referred  to  one  or  two  simple 
principles  whether  mental  faculties  or  bodily  stimuli ;  also, 
it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  affirm  of  an;  mental  function 
that  it  is  universally  absent  in  dreams,  since  the  second 
mental  processes,  aa  Sir  H.  Holland  and  M.  Maury  point 
out  anter  in  very  unequal  degrees  into  different  dreams. 

A  f  nil  and  exhaustive  theory  of  dreaming  would  seem  to 
faonnaa  several  distinct  Hma  of  inquiry.  Among  these 
there  are  three  which  have  already  boon  well  defined  by 
recent  writers  on  the  subject     The  first  relates  to  the 

are  the  immediate  causes  of  these.  The  second  question 
has  to  do  with  the  order  or  form  of  dream-combinations, 
and  seeks  to  determine  the  conditions  of  the  peculiar 
arrangements,  simultaneous  and  successive,  which  are 
observable  in  dreams.  The  last  problem  is  that  of 
accounting  for  the  objective  reality  and  generally  for  the 
intensity  and  impressiveness  of  dream-fancies. 

In  briefly  opening  up  each  of  these  lines  of  inquiry  we 
shall  seek  to  keep  in  mind  the  variable  as  well  as  the  con- 
stant features  of  dreaming;  also  we  shall  proceed,  as  far 
as  possible,  according  to  that  double  method  of  study, 
the  psychological  and  the  physiological  (subjective  and 
"  e),  which  offers  itself  to  those  who  aocepttha  idea 

ict  parallelism  between  mental  and  bodily  events. 

is  Sources  of  Dream  MateriaU. — The  numerous 
images  which  make  up  the  ever-renewed  currant  of  a  dream 
appear  sometimes  to  come  from  the  internal  depths  Of  the 
mind  itself.  In  ether  esses,  aa  even  the  ancients  recognised, 
they  depend  on  n  stimulation  of  the  brain  arising  from  vary- 
ing conditions  of  the  bodily  organs.  According  to  thaview 
that  all  mental  events  have  their  physical  accompaniments, 
the  first  class  of  imaginations  must  also  be  referred  to  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  brain  and  'nervous  system.  These 
various  sources  of  dream-activity  are  roughly  classified  by 
Hartley  in  his  Observation!  on  Man.  Dream-images,  he 
tolls  us,  are  dedudble  from  three  causes : — (1)  impressions 
and  ideas  lately  received;  (2)  present  state  of. the  bod; 
(especially  the  stomach  and  the  brain) ;  (3)  association. 
The  large  part  played  by  bodily  states  in  oar  dream-life  is 
recognised  not  only  by  physiologists,  as  Maury,  but  also  by 
those  who  ascribe  dreams  in  part  to  occult  spiritual 
faculties,  as  Schemer,  By  help  of  the  results  of  recent 
researches  we  are  able  to  improve  a  little  on  Hartley's 
classification.  The  exciting  causes  of  dream-images  fall 
into  two  main  classes  : — (I.)  peripheral,  and  (IX)  central 
stimulations.  The  latter  arise  in  the  outlying  parte  of  the 
nervous  system,  namely,  the  organs  of  sense,  the  muscular 
apparatus,  the  internal  bodily  organs,  together  with  the 
asternal  portions   of  the  nerves   connected   with   these. 
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within  the  encephalic  region.  These  again  are  either  (a) 
direct,  or  (ft)  indirect  The  first  depend" on  the  condition 
of  the    nerve  elements  acted   upon,   and   the  unknown 
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influences  (possibly  connected  with  the  condition  of  the 
circulation)  brought  to  bear  on  these  at  the  moment.  The 
indirect  stimulations  snee  as  a  result  of  some  preceding 
excitation  in  a  connected  region  of  the  brain.  The  former 
underlie  the  apparently  spontaneous  imaginations  of  dream- 
ing, as  well  as  those  which  are  the  echo  of  a  recent  waking 
experience.  The  latter  are  tlie  physical  counterpart  of 
images  or  ideas  called  np  by  association  with  preceding 
images  or  thoughts. 

<X)  Among  peripheral  stimulations  are  to  be  noticed  (a) 
those  which  arise  from  the  action  of  external  objects  on  the 
organs  of  sensation.  Recant  researches  show  that  these  may 
play  an  important  part  in  dreams.  Dr  Beattie  speaks  of  a 
man  who  could  be  made  to  dream  about  a  subject  bt 
whispering  into  his  ear.  Experiments  were  made  by  M. 
Giron  de  Buweinguea  (Journal  <U  Pkytiol.  torn,  viii.)  aa 
to  the  effects  of  external  impressions  on  dreaming.  Thai,  bj 
leaving  his  knee  uncovered  during  sleep,  he  dreamt  he  was 
travelling  in  a  diligence  (where  knees  are  apt  to  gat  cold). 
The  most  elaborate  experiments  bearing  on  this  point  have 
been  carried  on  by  Alf.  Maury,  with  tile  help  of  an  assist- 
ant. The  latter  produces  soma  external  stimulation 
while  the  experimenter  sleeps ;  he  is  then  wakened 
np  so  aa  to  record  ths  dream  immediately  resulting, 
By  this  means  important  results  were  reached.  When, 
for  example,  his  lips  ware  tickled,  he  dreamt  that 
he  wea  subjected  to  horrible  tortures,  that  pitch 
plaster  was  applied  to  his  face  and  then  torn  oft  Sensa- 
tions of  hearing,  small,  and  taste  were  also  followed  by 
appropriate  though  greatly  exaggerated  images.  Wundt 
(Pkytiologiicht  Ptycholoffie)  thinks  that  cutaneous  sensa- 
tions, arising  from  the  varying  pressure  and  temperature  of 
the  bodily  surface,  are  frequent  excitants  of  dream-images. 
(/S)  Along  with  such  objective  sensations  must  be  reckoned 
subjective  sanaafaorsi  which  arisa  in  the  absence  of  external 
stimuli,  and  which  have  as  their  physical  basis  certain 
actions  In  the  peripheral  as  well  ss  the  contra)  regions  of 
the  nerves.  Of  such  are  the  visual  images  (Schhaxmcr- 
bHaer)  seen  by  J.  Huller,  Goethe,  Furkinje,  and  others,  when 
the  body  is  disposed  to  sleep.  Theae  are  called  the  uream- 
ohaoa  by  Gruithuissn,  since  they  are  supposed  to  form  the 
raw  material  of  dreams.  Maury  gives  a  full  account  of 
these  phenomena,  which  he  terms  "  hypnagogic  h»llinnn«. 
tions,"  and  which  appear  to  include  not  only  visual  images 
but  also  subjective  sensations  of  sound,  touch,  Ac  He 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  action  of  these  subjective 
sensations  in  dreams,  The  predominance  of  visual  imagery 
in  dreaming  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  great  acti v* 
of  the  organ  of  sight  and  its  consequent  excitability. 
is  to  be  added  that  one  can  only  roughly  distinguish  th 


subjecti' 
of  the 


only  roughly  distinguish  these 
sensations,  which  involve  Uje  peripheral  regions 
rvons  system,  from  images  supposed  to  be  ocn- 
the  central  regions.  (y)  The  conditions 
insoles  during  sleep,  which  somehow  convoy 
"  a  brain,  affect  consciousness,  and  so  influ- 
To  thai  source  we  must  refer  the  active 
phenomena  of  dreams,  as  running,  flying,  resisting, 
struggling,  ic  It  is  probable,  ss  Wundt  remarks,  that 
the  movements  of  the  body  during  sleep,  aa  these  of 
breathing  and  the  extensions  and  contractions  of  tl 


muscles  due' to 


i  fancies,  and  painful  conditions  of  the 
a  awkward  position  of  the  limbs  may  aha 
images,  (f)  Among  the  most  frequent 
nasre  organic  or  systemic  sensations  con- 
nected with  the  varying  states  of  the  internal  bodily 
organs.     He  prominence  given  to  this  soon 
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in  indent  and  modern  systems  of  medicine  has  already 
been  referred  to.  State*  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  heart, 
secretory  organs,  teeth  and  gams,  kc,  an,  M  we  all  know, 
powerful  provooativea  of  dreams.  Owing  to  the  clam  oour 
ueution  of  dreams  with  those  organic  conditions  they  ma; 
serve  ■■  important  elements  in  the  diagnosis'  of  bodily 
disease.  Thus  M.  Hacario  (Da  Sammsil,  da  Rivet,  rf  da 
S-Hrmaaibalirmt)  recognizee  among  the  morbid  class  of 
dreams  those  which  are  "  prodromie,"  or  premonitory  {'.</,, 
a  dream  of  sanguinary  conflict  before  hemorrhage),  as  well 
*i  thoce  whioh  am  aymptomstio  of  seating  bodily  and 
mental  disorders. 

(H)  We  pass  to  internal  or  cerebral  excitations.  TJnder 
(re),  the  direct  excitations,  are  to  bs  included  all  dream  ideas 
which  do  not  arise  from  bodily  stimuli,  or  through  Moda- 
tion  with  preceding  feelings  and  ideas.  It  seems  fairly 
certain  that  many  of  our  drearer-images  are  thus  occasioned 
by  a  kind  of  "  automatic  excitation  "  oUhe  cerebral  regions. 
The  dreams  which  clearly  arise  from  an  a/tor-effect  in  the 
brain  of  recent  perceptions,  especially  those  of  the  previous 
day,  appear  to  illustrate  this  process.  Also,  many  of  the 
Images  which  correspond  to  persons  and  scenes  supposed  to 
be  long  since  forgotten  may  be  due  to  some  anch  local 
aatomatio  cerebral  "  sub- excitation."  Usury  distinctly 
recognizee  this  factor  in  dream -stimulation.  It  appear* 
from  experiences  recorded  by  him  that  by  means 
of  these  automatic  central  excitations  images  may 
rometimee  be  called  np  of  objeats  which  hare  never  been 
distinctly  perceived,  and  which  yet  have  left  a  trace  of 
their  action  on  the  cerebral  substance.  (£)  The  indirect 
central  stimulations  idciude,  no  doubt,  a  large  number  of 
our  dream-fancies.  When  once  a  starting-point  is  reached, 
whether  through  a  peripheral  or  a  central  automatic  (direct) 
actions    whioh   answer    to 


mental  associations  provide  a  vast  range  of 
(■ration.  It  is  to  be  addsd  that  the  very  same  causes 
which  excite  particular  cerebral  regions:  to  automatic  action 
ruiiet  affect  other  and  connected  parts  in  a  leas  degree, 
producing  a  powerful  predisposition  to  activity.  Hence 
it  ia  to  be  supposed  that  links  of  association  which  are 
iTisdfftciant  to  restore  an  idea  to  consciousness  in  the  wak- 
ing, state  may  suffice  to  do  so  in  sleep. 

(B)  The  Order  of  Drtam-ComAinaHont.—DMainx  are. 
commonly  said  to  be  incoherent,  and  this  is  no  doubt  fre- 
quently the  esse.  On  the  other  hand  many  dreams  appear 
to  simulate  orderly  arrangements  of  objects  and  successions 
of  events,  It  must  follow  that  on  simple  theory,  anch  aa 
that  the  mind  haa  lest  the  forms  of  thought— -aa  space, 
time,  and  causation  (which,  aa  we  have  seen,  is  contradicted 
by  Schopenhauer) — will  cover  all  the  facts.  The  absence 
nf  volition  and  voluntary  attention  goes  far  to  throw  light 
on  dream-combinations.  Ia  dreaming,  as  Maury  observe*, 
attention,  instead  of  dominating  the  images  which  present 
themselves,  ia  itself  dominated  by  these.  At  the  earns 
rime,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  action  of  attention, 
though  no  longer  controlled  by  the  will  and  directed 
to  aome  practical  end,  plays  an  important  part  in  dream- 
oonatmction.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  get  at  the  law*  of 
dream-structure,  we  may  roughly  divide  dream*  into  two 
classes  .-—(re)  the  disconnected  and  incoherent,  and  (0)  the 
coherent 

(ol  The  went  of  eobenncs  in  disorderly  dreams  appears 
to  arias  from  the  play  of  association  acting  on  all  the 
heterogeneous  and  disconnected  elements  supplied  by 
peripheral  and  central  (direct)  stimulation  at  the  time,  there 
being  no  volitional  control  (dominating  attention)  to  inter- 
fare  with  the  process.  Supposing  that  these  two  primary 
sources  are  continually  sending  forth  new  and  disconnected 
images  to  the  dream-consciousness,  and  that  owing  to  toe 
extreme  excitability  of  the  brain  daring  sleep 


path*  of  association  open  themselves  up  In  connection  with 
every  such  imago,  we  may  see  how  it  it  that  object*  group 
themselves,  and  events  succeed  one  another  in  anch 
a  chaotic  manner.  It  ia  not  correct  to  *ay  that  we  hers 
dispense  with  the  "  forms  *  of  apace  and  time ;  objects  are 
viewed  in  apace,  and  events  "  intuited  "  in  time,  it  is  only 
that  the  particular  positions  of  thing*  in  space  and  time 
are  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  it  it  true  that  there 
is  in  these  loosely-threaded  dreams,  if  not  in  all  dreams,  a 
suspension  of  the  reasoning  process  by  which  objects  are 
intuited  in  a  causal  relation.  In  these  dreams,  then,  the 
mind  it  passive,  and  consciousness  is  made  np  of  a  flu*  of 
images  and  feelings  which  is  not  analyzed  and  rationalised 
as  it  is  in  the  normal  processes  of  waking  perception. 

(/J)  Let  us  now  consider  the  more  coherent  chut 
of  dreams.  Those,  at  we  have  seen,  have  by  some  been 
accounted  for  as  the  products  of  some  occult  power  of  the 
soul,  aa  the  "  phantasticsl  power  "  of  Codworth  and  the 
symbolic  plastic  phantasy  of  Schemer.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  hi  many  of  the  more  elaborate  and  pictorial  of  our 
dreams  a  result  is  reached  very  similar  to  the  products  of 
the  waking  imagination.     Can  this  operation  be  analyzed 


certain  arrangement.  This  process  would 
be. described  by  psychologists  of  the  Kasrtlan  school  as  the 
superposition  on  the  dream-materials  of  certain  mental 
forms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  perhaps  be  explained 
as  a  result  of  association.  When  two  orders  of  impression — 
for  example,  the  sight  of  the  human  form  and  the  sound  of 
■human  voice — have  been  habitually  associated,  there  arise* 
what  may  be  called  a  general  associative  disposition  to  con- 
nect torn*  variety  of  one  order  of  impression  with  any  par- 
ticular variety  of  the  order  which  happens  to  present  itself 
to  the  mind ;  and  so,  when  dreaming,  the  mind  is  disposed 
to  add  to  image*  of  colour  certain  relations  of  space,  posi- 
tion, magnitude,  Ac,  to  images  of  human  beings  some  form 
of  the  appropriate  human  actions,  relations,  Ac  By  this 
meant  the  intuitive  cleameea  and  completeness  of  our 
dream-imaginations  may  largely  he  accounted  for.  It  ia 
to  .be  added  that  these  general  associative  tendencies  do  not 
determine  what  particular  relations  or  actions  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  images  of  sleep.  These  latter  depend 
en  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  moment,  as,  for 
example,  the  locality  of  the  op  tie  fibres  involved,  the  varying 
excitability  of  the  Central  regions,  arc 

In  thisJfactor  of  our  dream-conatrnctions  the  mind  seems 
to  be  wholly  passive.  We  have  now  to  turn  to  a  second 
influence,  which  involve*  to  some  extent  the  active  aide  of 
the  mind,  namely,  the  play  of  attention  under  the  influence, 
not  of  tha  will,  but  of  certain  vague  emotional  impulses. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  feeling  for  unity,  and  the  instinct 
of  emotional  harmony.  Fint  of  all,  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  in  the  more  orderly  dreamt  to  bring  new 
Images  into  tome  intelligible  connection  or  relation 
of  unity  .with  the  pre-existing  ones.  This  vague  im- 
pulse, acting  through  tha  processes  of  expectation  and 
attention,  becomes  selective,  leading  to  a  detention 
of  those  members  of  the  ever-renewed  flnx  of  images 
which  are  fitted  to  enter  Into  the  dreem-eebne  aa  con- 
sistent factors.  In  certain  cases,  indeed,  this  process 
teema  to  rise  to  something  like  a  conscious  voluntary 
exertion.  We  occasionally  remember  that  we  strove  in 
our  dream  to  discover  a  consistency  in  the  variegated  and 
confused  scene  presented  to  consciousness. .  Secondly,  the 
unity  of  dream-structure  ia  largely  determined  by  the  need 
of  emotional  harmony.  A  large  part,  if  not  all,  of  out 
dream-fancies  are  attended  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  of 
pain.  Now,  when  a  certain  state  of  emotion  ha*  been 
excited  in  the  mind,  there  ia  s  tendency  to  reject  ill  Ideas 
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which  conflict  with  this  feeling,  and  to  accept  any  which 
harmonise  with  it  The  emotion  control*  fha  movements 
of  anticipation  and  of  intellectual  attention,  so  that  suitable 
ideas  are  at  once  recogniaod  and  detained.  The  unity  of 
our  moat  complex  dream*  appeara  to  arise  very  Isrgely  from 
Qua  source.  In  draama  described  by  Schemer,  Vnlknlt, 
and  Wundt  the  successions  of  imaginary  event*  are  clearly 
itnmg  together  by  a  thread  of  emotion,  aa  joy,  terror, 
and  bo  on.  The  commonest  example  of  sneh  a  dominating 
emotional  tons  in  dreaming  oocnra  whan  there  is  a 
corrent  of  pleasurable  or  painful  feeling  contributed  by  the 
condition  of  come  of  the  internal  organa  of  the  body.  These 
bodily  aenaation*  become  the  beau  of  complex  groups 
images,  each  new  scene  being  connected  with  come 
analogous  shade  of  feeling,  "  bodily"  or  "mental" 

(C)  The  ObjtOim  Reality  and  IntntUf  of  Di-eam- 
ltnaffuial.iom. — These  are  explained  by  Hartley  by  two 
circumstances, — first,  the  absence  of  any  other  reality  to 
oppose  to  die  idea*  which  offer  themselves;  and  secondly, 
toe  greater  vividness  of  the  visible  ideaa  which  occur  in 
dreams  as  measured  by  the  corresponding  waking  ideaa 
This  last  fact  may,  he  thinks,  be  partly  accounted  for  bi 
an  increased  heat  of  the  brain.  Aa  already  remarked, 
Dugsld  Stewart  explains  the  reality  of  dreams  through  the 
suspension  of  the  ordinary  action  of  volition.  In  waking 
life,  he  says,  we  distinguish  objective  impressions  from 
ideas  by  finding  that  the  former  are  independent  of  volition, 
while  the  latter  are  dependent  on  the  same.  Hence,  in 
dreaming  when  the  will  no  longer  controls  ideaa,  these  are 
mistaken  for  realities.-  The  chief  influences  here  concerned 
appear  to  be  included  in  Hartley's  theory,  though  the  cir- 
cumstance* emphasised  by  Stewart  may  be  a  secondary 
element  In  the  ewe.  That  the  reality  of  dream4magea 
depends  in  large  part  on  Hie  absence  of  external  impressions 
has  been  recognized  by  most  recent  writer*.  Among  others 
M.  Tains  (Dt  flniellifftnct)  dwells  on  the  function  of 
external  sansatioil  aa  a  corrective  to  internal  ima 
keeping  these  below  the  illusory  stage.  External  impree- 
sjona  are  distinguished  from  ideas  in  the  waking  state,  in 
part  at  least,  by  their  greater  intensity.  When  this  relation 
tt  no  longer  recognized  by  reason  either  of  the  ideas 
inquiring  preternatural  vividness  or  of  the  sensations 
being  withdrawn,  illusion  follows.  Waking  lialhoinationa 
depend  on  the  first  circumstance,  dream-illusions  on  the 
(scond,  perhaps  also  on  the  Erst  as  well  This  leads  u*  to 
the  reflection  that  during  sleep  the  ideaa  arising  in 
consciousness  undergo  an  increase  of  absolute  as  well  as  of 
relative  -vividness.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  in  themselves 
more  intense  states  of  consciousness  than  waking  ideaa 
This  seems  to  pdint,  aa  Usury  observes,  to  an  increased  ex- 
citability of  the  nervous  substance  in  sleep.  This  same 
circumstance,  too,  helps  to  account  for  the  preternatural 
imprsesivenese  and  the  exaggeration  which  meet  us  in 
dream-life.  If  the  brain  is  during  sleep  peculiarly  excitable 
it  will  follow  that  all  sensational  stimuli,  external  and 


,     _   a  wul  be  augmented,  and  their 

volume,  and  so  the  apparent  magnitude  of  dream-Images  be 
'  gain,  if  in  dreaming  the  strewn  of  fancies  be 
f  images  simultaneously  and  successively 
riBcioasness,  We  may  understand  how  space 
and  time  may  appear  tn  swell  to  unusual  proportions. 
Once  more,  the  peculiar  excitability  of  the  brain  will  mani- 
fest itself  in  an  exaggeration  of  all  feeling.  Blight  bodily 
diacomf orta,  for  example,  will  be  triuiif  omied,  aa  in  Maury 'a 
experiments,  into  huge  sufferings,  and  so  locally  circum- 
scribed bodily  sensations  of  pleasure  may  expend  into  pre- 
ternatural forms  of  iwntinn.l  delight 

We   are  now   perhaps  in  a  position   to  explain  the 
■rmbolic  function   of  dreams  so   ranch   SMfcsjabjsn1   by 


Schemer.  He  considers  that  our  dream-plmntafty  habitually 
represenbi  the  seat  of  bodily  sensations  under  the  symbol 
of  a  house  and  its  parts,  and  the  silent  processes  of  thought 
as  the  audible  conversation  of  living  [tenons.     The  hitter 

a.  .■-  probably  correct,  and  its  truth   follows  from 

"**  of  the  close  association  between  thought 
■uu  Huiium  >|>*ech.  The  former  observation  is  surely  ni, 
exaggerated  statement,  aa  baa  been  shown  by  his  friendly 
critic  Yolkelt  Yet  though  bodily  eensalioiM  do  not  as  a 
rule  reveal  themselves  under  the  symbol  of  a  building  or 
mass  of  buildings,  they  undoubtedly  do  appear  in  conscious' 
nee*  disguised  and  transformed ;  and  the  reasons  of  this  aro 
plain.  Even  in  the  waking  condition  we  have  hut  a  vague 
consciousness  of  the  seat  of  the  bodily  sensations,  nud  in 
sleep  this  can  hardly  be  present  at  all  In  addition  to  this, 
the  exaggerating  influences  just  referred  to  must  tend  to 
disguise  the  real  nature  of  bodily  sensations,  and  so 
to  remove  all  oonsoiousneea  of  their  locality.  Hence  bodily 
sensations  do  aa  a  rule  clothe  themselves  in  B  disguise 
appearing  under  the  form  of  emotional  experiences.     And 


experience,  will  be  apt  to  recur  as  a  "  symbolic  expression " 
of  this  variety  of  bodily  feeling.  It  will  follow,  too,  from 
the  predominance  of  visual  ideaa  in  dreams,  that  these 
emotional  fancies  will  commonly  take  the  shape  of  alluring 
or  alarming  visual  perceptions. 

Dreaming  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  by  reason  of  its 
points  of  contact  with  other  mental  conditions.  Thus  the 
common  suspension  of  many  of  the  higher  processes  of 
emotion,  thought,  and  volition  suggests  an  analogy  between 
the  dreaming  state  and  the  instinctive  stage  of  mental 
growth  as  observable  in  children,  primitive  men,  and  the 
lower  animals.  This  aspect  of  dreams  has  been  treated  by 
Usury. 

Again,  dreaming  has  many  curious  resemblances  to  the 
mental  states  of  the  insane.  The  differences  which  mark 
off  dreaming  from  these  state*  have  already  been  given. 
The  resemblance*  between  them  are  no  less  important.  Tu 
the  illusory  intensity  of  its  internal  images,  in  the  rapidity 
ot  in  flux  of  ideas,  and  in  the  wildness  and  incoherence  of 
its  combinations,  the  dream  stands  very  close  to  the  wbolo 
class  of.  hallucinations  and  illusions  of  waking  life 
In  troth,  a  systematic  psyahological  treatment  of  dreams 
must  connect  them  with  other  forma  of  illusion.  This  is 
dona,  for  example,  by  Wundt,  who  refers  all  these  groups 
of  phenomena  to  an  increased  excitability  of  the  sensory 
regions  of  the  brain.  Maury  seems  disposed  to  regard 
dreaming  ss  the  incipient  stage  of  a  pathological  mental 
condition,  of  which  somnambulinin,  insanity,  Ac.,  are  more 
folly  developed  forms.  Among  other  writers  who  have 
discussed  dreams  in  relation  to  these  other  abnormal  state* 
of  mind  are  Macario  (op.  at.),  Bieree  de  Boismont  (Let 
Haliucmationi),  J  Morean  (Da  Jfuieit'scA  f,  d'Alimatio* 
Madah)„ti*Q  Sir  H.  Holland,  and  Dr  Carpenter  (Jfmeat 
PhtMogt). 

A  good  deal  ot  readom  sad  undigwteil  Information  respecting 
drsems  and  dream-theories  is  to  be  found  In  Mr  Frank  Scsfitld's 
"  m  md  Ourittam  qf  J5r««t     A  stjaSBJ  aseattat  sf  JO* 


Dreams  have  beta  roughly  oli 

bnagss  and  the  relative  activity  of  sswektion  and  inuffnatioo  in- 
volved, by  Bchernn,  Volkolt,  and  others.  The  view  of  the  pro- 
r  i  urn  involved  la  the  tnuginatlvs  construction  of  dream*  ben 
adopted  La*  bem  more  fully  developed  by  the  prweni  writst  In  an 
article  in  the  OmnAili  JBaaasaswd  rJuvembor  1*79.  (J-  S.) 

DREDGE,  Thb  NATDXAUart,  an  implement  con- 
atraeted  on  tho  general  plan  ot  the  common  oyster-dredge, 
sod  used  by  naturalists  for  obtaining  specimen*  of  the 
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ling  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution. The  instrument  usually  employed,  in  *.}"■  and 
other  northern  countries  for  dredging  oysters  and  clams  is. 
•  light  frame  of  iron  about  0  feet  long  by  a.  foot  or  so  in 
width,  with  a  scraper  like  a  narrow  hoe  on  one  aide,  and 
a  suspending  apparatus  of  thin  iron  bare  which  meet  in 
an  iron  ring  for  the  attachment  of  the  dredge-rope  on 
the  other.  From  the  frame  is  suspended  a  bag  about 
2  feet  in  depth  of  iron  chain  netting,  or  of  wide-meehed 
hempen-cord  netting,  or  of  a  mixture  of  both.  Natu- 
ralist dredgers  at  first  used  the  oyster  dredge,  but  it 
is  scarcely  suitable  for  scientific  purpose*.  Having  a 
scraper  on  one  tide  only,  it  u  liable  in  a  current,  in  deep 
water,  or  in  unskilled  hapJa,  to  Ml  on  its  back  and  conse- 
quently to  oome  up  empty,  the  aonper  not  having  come  into 
play.    Oyster  dredgers  are  not  allowed  to  toko  oysters  below 


as  to  allow  all  email  bodice  U 

of  three  are  of  the  higheat  i 

object  it  thus  in  a  great  m 

The  remedy  for  these  it 


way  that  a 


fall  through, 
tenet  to  the 
re  defeated. 

aide,  with  the  anna  attached  in  such  a 
other  of  the  semper*  mutt  reach  the  gra 
position  the  dredge  may  fall ;  and  to  nave  the  dredge-bag 
deeper  in  proportion  to  the  aite  of  the  frame,  and  of  a 
material  which  is  only  sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  water 
to  para  freely  through,  with  the  opening*  so  distributed  at 
to  lean  a  part  of  the  bag  close  enough  to  bring  up  the 
finest  WOA 

The  late  I>r  Bobert  Ball  of  Dublin  devised  the  modifica- 
tion which  ha*  since  been  used  almost  universally  by 
naturalists  in  tbia  country  and  abroad 
under  the  name  of  "  Ball's  Dredge  " 
(fig.  1).  Tha  dredges  on  thja  pat- 
tern, need  in  Britain  for  ten  years 
after  their  first  introduction,  about 
the  year  18S8,  were  usually  small  and 
rather  hasty— not  nuce  than  12  to 
16  inch**  in  length,  by  *  or  *J  inches 
in  width  at  the  mouth.  Twoscrapera, 


>    Fro.  ].— BalTi  Nstonl- 


i  that  whan 
the  drsdgs  was  gently  hauled  along 
it  took  hold   of  the  ground  ana 

secured  anything  loose  on  ite  surface, 
Latterly  Bell's  dredge*  of  oon- 
rideraUy  larger  sire  have  been  used, 
Perhaps  the  most  convenient  form 
for  dredging  from  a  row  boat  or 
a  yawl  it  that  represented  in  the 
figure.  The  frame  ia  18  inches  long,  and  it*  width  is  6 
inches.  Tr^enrapera  an  Sinches  wide,  and  theseare  soset 
that  tha  distance  across  between  their  scraping  edges  is  7} 
inches.  The  ends  of  the  frame  connecting  the  eorapen  are 
round  bars  of  iron  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
from  these  ban  two  curved  arm*  of  round  iron  of  the  same 
think*)***,  dividing  beneath  into  two  branches,  which  are 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  cross-bars  by  eyes  allowing  the 
arma  to  fold  down  over  the  dredge-mouth,  meet  in  two 
heavy  eyes  at  a  point  18  inches  above  the  centre  of  the 
frame.  The  total  weight  of  the  dredge  frame  and  arms  is 
80  *j  :  it  ought  to  be  of  the  beat  Lowmoor  or  Swedish 


The  thick  ii 


q  inch,  and  throng! 


passed,  and  two  or  three  similar  rings  run  on  the  short  rod* 
which  form  the  enda  of  the  dredge-frame.  A  light  iron  rod, 
bent  to  the  form  of  the  dredge  opening,  usually  run* 
through  these  ruup,  and  to  this  rod  and  to  the  rings  the 
mouth  of  the  dredge-bag  is  securely  attached  by  stout  cord 
or  strong  copper  wire.  He  dredge-bag  for  a  dredge  of 
tlua  site  should  be  about  3  feet  deep ;  and  probably  the 
moat  suitable  material  is  hand-made  netting  of  very  strong 
twine,  the  meshes  half  an  inch  to  the  side,  the  inter-epecee 
contracting  to  a  third  of  an  inch  across  when  the  twine  is 
thoroughly  soaked.  So  open  a  network  would  let  many  of 
the  tnnalltr  things  through,  and  to  avoid  this,  and  at  tha 
same  time  to  give  free  egress  to  the  water,  the  bottom  of 
the  bag,  to  the  height  of  about  P  inches,  is  lined  with 
"  breed-bag,"  a  light  open  kind  of  canvas.  It  may  be  said 
that  in  such  a  dredge  many  valuable  small  objects  may  be 
washed  tbroogh  the  meahea  of  the  upper  part  of  the  dredge 
along  with  the  mud  and  thus  lost;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  bag  be  very  close  ft  is  apt  to  get  filled  up  with  mud 
at  once,  snd  to  collect  BOtMpg  more. 

For  work  round  the  coasts  of  Europe,  at  depths  attain- 
able from  a  row-boat  or  yawl,  probably  the  bast  kind  of 
line  is  bolt-rope  of  the  best  Russian  hemp,  not  lees  than 
1}  inches  in  circumference,  containing  eighteen  to  twenty 
yam*  in  dues  strands.  Bach  yarn  should  bear  needy  a 
hundred  wuigbt,  so  that  the  breaking  strain  of  such  a  rope 
ought  to  be  about  a  ton.  Of  course  it  is  never  voluntarily 
exposed  to  anoh  a  strain,  but  in  shallow  water  tha  dredge 
is  often  caught  among  rocks  or  coral,  and  the  rops  should 
be  strong  enough  in  such  a  case  to  bring  up  the  boat,  even 
if  there  were  some  little  wsy  on.  It  is  always  well,  when 
dredging,  tot  ascertain  the  aoproxlmsts  depth  with  the  lead 
before  casting  tha  dredge;  and  the  lead  ought  always  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  registering  thermometer,  for  the  sub- 
sequent haul  of  ths  dredge  will  gain  greatly  in  vain*  as  an 
ohBervattouingeogr»i^iji6^tMWiou,i/itbflojy*inp«n]sii 
by  an  accurate  note  of  the  bottom-temperature.  For 
depths  under  100  fathoms  the  amount  of  rope  paid  out 

where  one  usually  works  more  rapidly,  it  should  be  more 
nearly  three  tunas ;  this  gives  a  good  deal  of  slack  before 
the  dredge  if  ths  boat  be  moving  very  slowly,  and  keeps 
the  lip  of  the  dredge  well  down.  When  there  i*  anything 
of  a  entreat,  from  whatever  cause,  it  ia  usually  convenient 
to  attach  a  weight,  varying  from  14  K  to  naif  a  hundred 
weight,  to  the  rope  8  or  4  fathoms  in  front  of  the  dredge. 
This  prevents  in  scone  degree  the  lifting  of  the  month  of 
the  dredge;  if  the  weight  De  attached  nearer  the  dredge  it 
is  apt  to  injure  delicate  objects  passing  in. 

In  dredging  in  sand  or  mud,  the  dredge-rope  may  simply 
be  passed  through  the  double  eye  formed  by  the  ends  of 
the  two  arms  of  the  dntrtge  frame;  but  in  rocky  or  unknown 
ground  it  is  better  to  fasten  ths  rope  to  the  eye  of  one  of 
the  arms  only,  and  to  tie  the  two  eyes  together  with  throe 
or  four  turns  of  rope-yarn.  This  stop  breaks  much  more 
readily  than  the  dredge-rope,  so  that  if  tha  dredge  get 
caught  it  it  the  first  thing  to  give  way  under  the  strain,  and 
in  doing  so  it  often  alters  the  position  of  the  dredge  so  as 
to  allow  of  ins  extrication. 

The  dredge  is  slipped  gently  over  the  side,  either  from 
the  bow  or  from  the  stern — in  a  small  boat  more  usually 
ths  latter— while  there  is  a  little  way  on,  and  the  direction 
which  the  rope  takes  indicates  roughly  whether  the  dredge 
it  going  down  properly.    When  it  Tenches  the  ground  and 


rope  i*  then  paid  out,  and  the  rope  hitched 
to  a  bench  or  rollock-pin.  The  boat  should  move  Terr 
slowly,  probably  not  faster  than  a  mils  an  hour.    In  soil 
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water  or  with  a  very  slight  current  the  dredge  of  course 
anchor*  the  boat,  and  oars  or  sails  an  necessary ;  but  if  the 
beef  be  moving  at  all  it  i*  all  that  is  required.     It  it 


perhaps  i 


Ting  at  all  it  i 


well,  it  ought  to  bo  fairly  filled.  In  dredging  from  a.  email 
boat  the  simplest  plan  U  for  two  or  three  men  to  haul  in, 
hand  over  hand,  and  coil  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  For 
a  lane  yanl  or  yacht,  and  for  depth*  over  60  fathoms,  a 
winch  is  a  great  assistance.  The  rope  takes  a'  ooaple  of 
tarns  round  the  winch,  which  is  worked  by  two  men,  while 
s  third  hand  takes  it  from  the  winch  and  coils  it  down. 

The  dredge  comes  up  variously  freighted  according  to 
the  locality,  and  the  next  step  is  to  twanfal  its  contents 
and  to  "tore  the  objects  of  search  for  future  use.  In  s 
regnlsrly  orgsiiiad  dredging  expedition  a  frame  or  platform 
is  often  erected  with  a  ledge  round  it  to  receive  the  con- 
tent* of  the  dredge,  but  it  doe*  well  enough  to  capsin  it 
on  an  old  piece  of  Urpauling.  There  an  two  wan  of 
emptying  the  dredge  ;  we  may  either  torn  it  up  sad  pour 
out  its  contents  by  the  month,  or  we  may  have  a  con- 
trivance by  which  the  bottom  of  the  beg  is  made  tonnlaee. 
The  first  plan  is  the  simpler  and  the  one  more  anally 
adopted ;  the  second  has  tie  advantage  of  letting  the  mass 
slide  out  mors  smoothly  and  easily,  but  the  lacing  intro- 
duces rather  a  ^*«H*fpHg  complication,  ai  it  ia  apt  to  loosen 
or  give  way.  Any  objects  risible  on  the  surface  of  the  heap 
an  now  csnfully  removed,  and  placed  for  identification  in 
jars  or  tube  of .  sea- water,  of  which  then  should  De  a 
number  secured  in  some  form  of  bottle  basket,  standing 
ready.  The  heap  should  not  be  much  disturbed,  for  the 
delicate  objects  contained  in  it  have  already  been  unavoid- 
ably subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  rough  usage,  and  the  less 
friction  among  the  stones  the  better. 

Close  to  the  place  where  the  dredge  is  emptied  there 
ought  to  be  a  too  about  £  feet  in  diameter  and  20  inches 
deep,  provided  with  a  set  of 
sieves  so  arranged   that  the 
lowest  sieve  fits  freely  within 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and 


St  freely  within 
(fig.   3.)    Each   sieve    nas   a  . 
pair  of  iron  handles  through 
which    the    hand    can    pass        -    -    -  ,  „.„.... 
easily,  end  the  handles  of  the 

largest  sieve  an  mads  long,  to  that  the  whole  nest  can  be 
lifted  without  stooping  or  putting  the  arms  into  the  water. 
The  upper  smallest  sieve  la  usually  deeper  than  the  others; 
it  is  made  of  a  strong  open  net  of  brass  wire,  the  meshes 
half  sn  inch  to  a  side.  The  second  sieve  is  finer,  the 
meshes  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  aide;  the  third  is  finer 
■till ;  and  the  fourth  is  so  close  sa  only  to  allow  the  passage 
of  mad  or  fine  sand.  The  sieves  an  put  Into  the  tnb,  and 
the  tnb  filled  up  to  the  middle  of  the  top  sieve  with  sea- 
water.  The  top  sieve  is  then  filled  with  the  contents  of 
the  dredge,  and  the  set  of  sieves  are  'gently  moved  up  and 
down  by  the  handles  of  the  bottom  sieve  in  the  water.  It 
is  of  great  importance  not  to  give  a  rotatory  motion  to  the 
sieves  in  this  part  of  the  process,  for  this  is  very  ruinous 
to  fragile  organisms  ;  the  sieves  should  be  gently  churned 
up  and  down,  whether  singly  or  tosether.  The  result  is 
that  the  rougher  atones  and  gravel 
an  washed  and  retained  in  **""  ~ 


sis*.  The  sieves  an  examined  carefully  in  succession,  and 
the  organisms  which  they  contain  an  gently  removed  with 
a  pair  of  bra**  or  bone  forceps  into  the  jars  of  sea-water, 
where  their  movement  and  their  natural  colours  may  be 
observed,  or  placed  at  once  in  bottlea  of  strong  or  weak 
spirit  of  wins  or  dried,  according  to  the  object  for  which 
they  hare  been  collected. 

The  WssBsttfl  value  of  a  dredging  depends  mainly  upon 
two  things, — the  can  with  which  the  oojects  procured  sn 
preserved  and  labelled  for  future  identification  and 
reference,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  all  the  circum- 
stance* of  the  dredging-— the  position,  the  depth,  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  date,  the  bottom-temperature,  Ac 
-are  recorded-  Every  specimen,  whether  dry  or  in  spirit, 
should  be  labelled  at  once  with  the  number  under  which  thia 
particular  dredging  h>  entered  in  the  dredger's  note-book. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  last  century  the  little  that  was 
known  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  beyond  low-water 
mark  seems  to  have  been  gathered  almost  entirely  from 
the  objects  found  thrown  on  the  beach  after  storms,  and 
from  chano*  captures  on  lead-lines,  or  by  fishermen  on 
their  long  lines,  and  in  trawls  and  oyster  and  clam  dredges. 
The  naturalist's  dredge  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
for  investigating  systematically  the  fauna  of  the  bottom  of 
the  Bee.  until  it  was  employed  by  Otho  Frederick  Mailer  In 
the  researches  which  affonled  material  for  the  publication, 
in  1779,  of  his  admirable  Description!  and  Hidory  of  (as 
rarer  and  lot  hnoum  Ar.imali  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
In  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  Midler  give*  a  quaint 
description  and  figure  of  a  dredge  (fig.  3)  not  very  unlike 
that  used  by  Hall  and  Forbes,  only 
the  mouth  of  the  dredge  was  square, 
a  form  which,  unless  used  with  great 
caution,  gives  fatal  facilitiee  for  "  wash- 
ing out "  in  the  process  of  hauling  in. 

At  the  W—  '-■"■ '"■ 


zoology  of  Great  Britain,  the  illustration 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
marine  nTi'if1*.  and  the  more  accurate 
determination   of  the  fossils  of  the  fro.   ».— otio  Tn3+ 


and  under  the  genial  influence  of  bis  contagion*  enthu- 
siasm gnat  progress  was  mads  during  the  next  decade 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  the  British  seas,  and 
many  wonderfully  pleasant  days  wen  spent  by  the 
original  committee  and  by  many  others  who  from  year  to 


of  the  British  Am 


tj  many  otl 

ir  number.'* 

oemtains 


mmittee;  and  in 
st  general  report  on 
might  have  been  ai 


his  report, 

qualiflca- 


tha  Bpgjhm,  the  Scottish,  or  the  Irish  branches  of  the 
ixmnnitteo;  and  in  1860  Edward  Forbes  submitted  its 
;  on  British  marine  soology.  This  n 
inticipated  from  the  eminent  qua) 
tione  of  the  reporter,  was  of  the  highest  value ;  sod,  taken 
along  with  his  remarkable  memoirs  previously  published, 
"On  the  Distribution  of  the  Molluscs  and  Badiata  of 
Jinan  Sea,"  and  "On  the  Zoological  Relations  of  the 
existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  British  Isle*."  may  be 
■aid  to  mark  an  eta  in  the  progress  of  human  thought. 

The  dredging  operations  of  the  British  Associstton 
committee  wen  earned  on  generally  under  the  idea  that  at 
the  100-fathom  line,  by  which  amateur  work  in  small  boat* 
was  practically  limited,  the  aero  of  animal  life  was 
approached — a  notion  which  was  destined  to  be  gradually 
undermined,  and  Anally  overthrown.  From  time  to  time, 
however,  there  wero  not  wanting  mnn  of  great  skill  end  cv 
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perienoa  to  maintain,  with  Sir  Jnmos  Olark  Boas,  that 
"  from  however  gnat  a  depth  we  may  ba  enabled  to  bring 
up  mild  and  stones  of  tho  bad  of  the  ocean  vre  *hall  find 
them  teeming  with  animal  life."  Samples  of  tlio  *ee- 
bottom,  procured  with  great  difficulty  and  in  bm| 
quantity  from  the  first  deep  sounding*  in  the  Atlantic, 
chiefly  by  the  um  of  Brooke's'  sounding  machine,  an  instru- 
ment which  by  a  neat  contrivance  disengaged  ita  weights 
when  it  reached  the  bottom,  and  thus  allowed  a  tube,  eo 
arranged  aa  to  gat  filled  with  a  sample  of  the  bottom,  to  be 
recovered  by  the  sounding  line,  were  eagerly  examined  by 
■roscrosoopisur ;  and  the  singular  fact  was  Established  that 
these  samples  consisted  over  a  large  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic  of  the  entire  or  broken  abulia  of  certain 
Foramiuifera.  Dr  Wallich,  toe  naturalist  to  tho  "Bull- 
dog "  Bounding  expedition  under  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock* 
reported  that  star-tithes,  with  their  stomachs  foil  of  the 
deep-sea  Foreminifera,  had  come  op  from  a  depth  of  1200 
fathoms  on  a  sounding  line;  and  doobta  began  to  be  enter- 
tained whether  the  bottom  of  the  aea  was  in  truth  a  desert, 
or  whether  it  might  not  present  a  new  xoologicel  region 
open  to  investigation  and  discovery,  and  peopled  by  a 
peculiar  fauna  suited  to  ita  special  conditions, 
la  the  year  1868,  while  the  question  via  still  undecided. 


o  testing  investigations  were  undertaken  indep 


entl,. 


udepei 

i  America  Count  L.  F.  Pourtalas,  one  of  the  - . 

employed  in  the  United  States  Coast  Surrey  under  Pro- 
fessor Pierce,  commenced  a  aerie*  of  deep  dredging*  across 
the  Gulf  Stream  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  which  v/ere  con- 
tinued m  the  following  year,'  and  were  productive  of  moat 
valuable  results ;  and  in  Great  Britain  the  Admiralty,  on 
the  representation  of  the  Royal  Society,  placed  the 
"Lightning,"  a  small  gun  vessel,  at  the  disposal  of  a  small 
committee  to  sound  and  dredge  in  the  North  Atlantis 
between  Shetland  and  the  Faroe  Inlands. 

In  the  "  Lightning,"  with  the  help  of  a  "  donkey  - 
engine  "  for  winding  in,  dredging  waa  carried  on  with 
comparative  ease  at  a  depth  of  GOO  fathoms,  and  at  that 
depth  animal  life  waa  found  to  be  attU  abundant  The 
remits  of  the  "  Lightning's  "  dredgings  were  regarded  of 
so  greet  importance  to  science  that  the  Royal  Society 
pressed  npoa  the  Admiralty  the  advantage  of  <WT4iTWling 
the  researches,  and  accordingly,  during  the  years  lflflfl  and 
1670,  the  gun-boat  "Porcupine"  waa  put  under  the  orders 
of  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr  Carpenter,  F.R.B.,  Dr 
Gwyn  Jeffreys,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  Wyville  Thomson, 
F.B.8.,  one  or  other  of  whom  superintended  the  scientific 
work  of  a  series  of  dredging  trips  in  the  North  Atlantic  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  British  Luanda,  which  occupied 

In  the  "Porcupine,*  in  the  summer  of  1889,  dredging 
was  carried  down  successfully  to  a  depth  of  2135  fathoms, 
upwards  of  two  miles  and  a  half,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
the  dredge  brought  up  well-developed  reprfauntativea  of  all 
the  classes  of  marine  invertebrate*.  During  the  cruises  of 
the  "Pcrcnpino"  the  fauna  -of  the  deep  water  off  the 
western  coastal  of  Groat  Britain  and  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
was  tolerably  well  ascertained,  and  it  was  found  to  differ 
greatly  from  the  fauna  of  shallow  water  in  the  same  region, 
to  possess  very  special  characters,  and  to  show  a  very 
marked  relation  to  the  fauna  of  the  earlier  Tertiary  and  the 
later  Cretaoeoua  perioda. 

In  the  winter  of  18T2,  as  a  sequel  to  the  preliminary 
cruises  of  the  "  Lightning  *  and  "  Porcupine,"  by  far  the 
"  *     '1b  expedition  in  which  systematic  dredging 


special  object 

IL1LS.  "Challenger,"  a  corvette  of  330(1 
steam  working  to  1231  horse-power,  wai 
vestigate  the  physical  and  biological  condition*  of  the  great 


a,  with  auxiliary 


The  "  Challenger  •  was  provided  with  a  most  complete 
and  liberal  organisation  fur  the  purpose ;  aha  had  powerful 
deck  engine*  for  hauling  in  the  dredge,  workrooms, 
laboratories,  and  libraries  for  investigating  the  retnlti  on 
the  spot,  and  a  staff  of  competent  natnraliata  to  undertake 
such  investigation »  and  to  superintend  the  packing  and 
preservation  of  the  specimens  reserved  for  future  study. 

In  these  deep-sea  dredging*  it  waa  frequently  found  that, 
while  few  object*  of  interest  wen  brought  up  within  the 
dredge,  many  eohinoderms,  corals,  and  sponges  c 
the  torfaoe  sticking  to  the  outside  of  the  dredge,  si 
to  the  Ant  few  fathom*  of  the  dredge-line.  This  suggested 
many  expedients,  and  finally  a  long  '  " 

ww  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  d 
bunches  of  teaasd-out  hemp 
ofthaher(fig.4).  The  "hempen-« 
a*  an  essential  part  of  she.  dredge, 
nearly  a*  important  as  the  dredge- 
bag,  and  often  much  more  con- 
spicuous in  ita  results.  This  addi- 
tion to  Ball's  dredge  is  not,  how- 
ever, geraraUy  available  fat  dredg- 
ing from  a  boat  or  in  shallow 
water;  the  tangles  are  ant  to  catch 
ml  rocks  or  coral,  and  atom  of  the 
drum  of  the  donkey-engine  is  re- 
quired to  free  them. 

Ball's  dredge  was  still  employed, 
with  some  slight  modifications, 
the  result  of  further  experience. 
Fig.  4  represent*,  the  form  of 
dredge  which  was  found  mostauit- 
able  for  greet  depth*.  The  dredge- 
frame  of  hammered  Iron  Is  4  feet 
6  inches  long  and  1  foot  3  inches 
broad;  the  scrapers  an  3  Inches 
wide,  and  an  connected  at  the 
end*  by  bar*  of  1 J  inches  round  Vo- 
iron. The  arms  an  of  inch 
round  iron,  and  slightly  curved ;  they  an  bolted  together 
to  a  stout  iron  bar  which  ends  above  in  a  swivel  and  ring. 
Two  bars  of  squan  iron  of  some  strength  an  attached  by 
eye*  to  the  round  cross-bars  at  the  ends  of  the  dredge  frame, 
and  have  the  other  ends  lashed  to  the  iron  bar  which  besirs 
the  tangle*.  These  rods  keep  tho  dredge-bag  at  it*  full 
length,  and  prevent  it  or  the  tangles  from  folding  over  the 
mouth  of  she  dredge.  The  dredge-bag  is  4  feet  6  inches 
in  length  ;  the  lower  half  fa  of  twins  netting  so  close  as  to 
retain  everything  except  the  finest  mud,  which  indeed  only 


guarded  by  three  loops  of  bolt-ropa  attached  to  the  frame 
of  the  dredge,  to  the  bottom  of  the  bog,  and  finally  to  the 
tangle-bar.  Tin  canvas  pad*  represented  in  the  figure  on 
the  dredge-frame  ere  only  to  protect  the  sailings  of  the 
loops.  The  dredge  la  suspended  by  an  inn  chain,  which 
forms  the  fliat  few  fathoms  of  the  dredge-lina.  The  chain  is 
not,  however,  directly  fastened  to  the  ring  at  the  end  of 
the  arms,  but  is  made  fast  to  one  of  the  end  bam  of  the 
dredge-frame,  and  it  ia  stopped  to  the  ring  by  a  single  strand 
of  bolt-rope.  If  the  dredge  get  caught  tho  stop  carries 
Bway,  the  direction  of  the  strain  on  the  dredge  is  altered, 
and  it  probably  relieves  itself  and  comes  up  end  upwards 
In  deep  water  a  28  lb  deep-sea  lead  is  usually  hung  from 


yard-arm.  A  strong  pendant  was  attached  by  a  hook 
to  the  cap  of  the  main-mast,  sod  by  a  tackle  to  the  yard- 
arm   a  compound  arrangement  of  SB  to  TO  of  Hodge's 

patent  accumulator*  was  hnng  to  the  pendant,  and  benonth 
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it  a  block  through  which  the  drcdge-ropo  na—J.  The 
donkey-enginca  for  Jisraling  in  the  dredging  and  sounding 
gear  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  tha  main-mast  en  tbe  port 
lid*.  They  consisted  of  a  pair  of  direct-acting,  high- 
pnam,  horizontal-  engines,  in  combination  of  18  horse- 
power nominal.  Iiiatnod  of  a  connecting  rod  to  each,  a  guide 
*u  fined  to  the  ond  of  the  piston-rod  with  a  bran  block 
westing  np  ami  down  the  slot  of  the  guide.  The  crank-axle* 
ran  through  the  centre  of  the  blocks,  and  the  movable 
block,  obtaining  a  backward  end  forward  motion  from  the 

S'  iston-rod,  acted  on  tha  crank  as  a  connecting-rod  would 
o.  _  Thii  atyls  of  engine  is  commonly  need  for  pumping, 
the  pump-rods  being  attached  to-  the  guide  on  the  opposite 
aide  from  the  piston-rod.  At  one  end  of  the  crank  a  email 
toothed  wheel  was  attached,  which  drove  one  thrice  tha 
multiple  on  a  horizontal  abaft  extending  nearly  across  tha 
deck,  and  about  3  feet  6  inchea  above  it  At  each  end  of 
this  shaft  a  large  and  a  small  dram  ware  fixed,  the  larger 
having  three  sheaves  cut  upon  it  of  different  sizes,  the 
leaser  being  a  common  barrel  only.  To  tbew  dtums  the 
line  waa  led,  two  or  three  turns  being  taken  round  the 
dram  selected.  In  hauling  in,  tha  dredge-rope  waa  taken 
to  a  gin-block  secured  to  a  spar  on  the  forecastle,  then 
■ft  to  the  drum  of  the  donkey-engine*  on  the  port  side, 
then  to  r.  loading-block  on  the  purt  side  of  the  quarter-deck, 
and  across  the  deck  to  a  leading-block  on  tha  starboard  aide 
corresponding  in  diameter  with  the  drum  used  on  the  port 
aide,  and  from  this  it  waa  finally  taken  by  the  hand*  end 
coiled.  The  strain  is  of  course  greatest  at  the  yud-ann 
and  the  first  leading-block,  and  by  this  arrangement  it  it 
gradually  diminished  as  the  line  posset  round  tbe  series  of 
blocks  and  sheaves. 


hard  wood,  was  attached  transversely  to  the  rope  at  the 
required  distance,  200  to  300  fathoms  in  advance  of  the 
dredge.  A  "  messenger,"  consisting  of  a  figure  of  eight  of 
rope,  with  two  large  thimbles  in  the  loops,  had  one  of  the 
thimbles  slipped  over  the  chain  before  tha  dredge  waa  hung, 
and  tbe  other  thimble  made  foot  to  a  lizard.  When  the 
dredge  was  well  down  and  had  taken  its  direction  from  the 
drift  of  tbe  chip,  the  weight*,  usually  six  36-B  deep- 
sea  leads  in  three  canvas  covers,  were  attached  to  the  other 
thimble  of  the  traveller,  which  wo*  then  cnt  adrift  from  tha 
lizard  and  allowed  to  spin  down  the  line  until  it  was  brought 
op  by  the  toggle.  By  this  plan  th*  dredge  took  a  some- 
what longer  time  to  go  down ;  but  after  it  waa  adopted 
not  a  single  caae  occurred  of  the  fouling  of  the  dredge  in 
tha  dredge-rope,  a  misadventure  which  bad  occurred  more 
than  once  before,  and  which  was  attributed  to  the  weights 
getting  ahead  of  the  dredge  in  going  down,  and  pulHug  it 
down  upon  them  entangled  in  tha  doable  port  of   the 

The  great  risk  in  dredging  in  very  deep  water  is  that  of 
the  dredge  rnnuiug  down  nearly  vertically  and  sinking  at 
trace  into  tbe  soft  rand,  and  remaining  imbedded  until 
hauling  in  commences.  Duringthe  earlier  put  of  the  voyage 
of  the  ■  Challenger"  this  accident  Beamed  too  often  to 
defeat,  at  all  events  partially,  the  object  of  the  operation ; 
and,  after  various  suggestions  for  modifying  the  dredge,  it 
was  proposed  to  fay  soma  form  of  the  trawl  in  order  to 
insure,  so  far  as  possible,  the  capture  of  any  of  the  larger 
marine  animala  which  might  be  present,  and  thus  to  gain 
a  better  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  fauna.  A  16-foot 
beam-trawl  waa  aent  down  off  Cape  St  Vincent  to  a  depth 
of  600  fathom* ;  the  experiment  looked  hazardous,  bat  the 
trawl  came  up  in  due  time  all  right,  and  contained,  along 
with  many  of  the  larger  Invertebrate,  several  flshoe.     The 


trawl  seemed  to  answer  so  well  that  it  waa  tried  again  a 
little  farther  south  in  1000  fathoms,  and  again  it  waa  per- 
fectly successful,  and  daring  tbe  remainder  of  the  voyage 
it  was  employed  almost  as  frequently,  and  in  nearly  as 
deep  water,  as  Ball's  dredge.  Tha  deepest  successful  haul 
of  the  trawl  woe  in  the  Pacific  in  3120  fathoms,  and  the 
deepest  heal  of  Ball's  dredge  waa  in  the  Atlantic  at  3100 
fathoms. 

During  the  voyage  of  the  "  Challenger  "  a  course  of 
about  70,000  nautical  miles  wat  traversed  in  three  years 
and  a  half,  and  362  observing  stations  were  established  at 
intervals  a*  nearly  uniform  as  circumstancea  would  permit ; 
and  at  the  greater  number  of  these  dredging  or  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  process  was  successfully  performed — S3  time* 
at  depths  greater  than  2000  fathoms,  and  thrice  at  depth* 
beyond  3000  fathoms.  So  fully  convinced  were  the 
"  Challenger  "  officers  that  they  could  dredge  at  any  depths, 
that  it  wa*  only  want  of  time  and  daylight  which  pre- 
vented their  doing  so  at  their  deepest  sounding,  4B75 
fathoms.  TheAtlantio  wascroased  five  times,  and  an  erratic 
route  through  tbe  Facifio  gave  a  goad  idea  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  abysses  of  that  ocean,  while  in  tha  South  Indian 
Ocean  dredging  and  trawling  were  carried  down  close  to  the 
Antarctic  ice-barrier. 

The  expedition  was  successful,  and  tbe  results  were  of 
tbe  most  interestiug  nature.  Animal  life  was  found  to 
exist  at  all  depths,  although  probably  in  diminishing 
abundance  as  the  depth  becomes  extreme  ;  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  at  depths  beyond  100  or  000  fathoms  the 
fauns  bad  much  the  some  general  character.  The  species 
usually  differed  in  widely  separated  areas,  but  the  gnat 
majority  of  forms,  if  not  identical,  were  so  nearly  allied  that 
they  might  be  regarded  as  representative  and  genetically 
related.  Although  all  marine  invertebrate  classes  were 
represented,  echlnoderm*  in  their  different  orders,  sponges, 
and  Crustacea  preponderated,  while  corals  and  Molluscs 
were  comparatively  scarce.  In  the  first  two  groups  named 
many  forma  occurred  allied  to  families  which  had  been  pre- 
viously regarded  as  extinct  or  nearly  eo ;  thus  among  the 
echinodenns,  stalked  cricoids  were  by  no  means  rare, 
and  many  species  of  regular  Echlnide*  related  to  the  Che  Ik 
genu*  Ecliinotkuria,  end  many  irregular  species  allied  to 
Aiumckgtw  and  Dgiaittr  occurred.  Tbe  spoFges  ware 
mainly  represented  by  the  BrztuHittllid<t,  the  beautiful 
order  to  which  the  glass-rope  sponge  of  Japan  and  th* 
marvellous  "  Tenus's  Flower  Basket"  of  tbe  Philippine* 
belong,  the  order  to  which  tbe  Yrntricvlitet  of  the  Chalk 
must  also  ho  referred. 

Dredging  at  these  great  depth*  is  a  difficult  sml  critics] 
operation,  and,  although  by  its  mean*  some  idea  of  tha 
nature  and  distribution  of  the  abyssal  fauna  of  the  ocean 
has  already  been  attained,  it  will  be  long  before  the  blanks 
are  rilled  up;  for  of  the  area  of  1+0,000,000  square 
mile*  forming  the  "  abyssal  province  "  the  actual  amount 
hitherto  traversed  by  the  natnrelistfe  dredge  may  still  be 
readily  reckoned  by  tha  square  yard.  (a  w.  t.) 

DREDGINO.  Dredging  is  the  name  given  by  engineers 
to  the  process  of  excavating  materials  under  water,  raising 
them  to  the  surface,  and  depositing  them  in  barges.  It  is 
a  process  which  has  been  useful  from  very  early  times  il 
work*  of  marine  and  hydraulic  engineering,  and  it  has  o( 
late  years,  by  improved  appliances,  been  brought  to  high 
perfection. 

Bag  and  Spoon  Drtdgt. — The  first  employment  or 
machinery  to  effect  this  object  is,  like  the  discovery  of 
the  canal  lock,  claimed  alike  for  Holland  and  Italy,  in 
both  of  which  countries  dredging  is  believed  to  have  been 
practised  before  it  was  introduced  into  Britain.  Tha 
Dutch  at  a  very  early  period  used  what  is  tanned  the 
»  bag  and  spooa  "  dredge  for  cleaning  their  canals.     It  ws* 
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shurly  *  «ng  of  boo,  •boot  2  feet  in  diameter,  flattened 
'  and  steeled  for  about  one-third  of  ita  ejreunrfarence,  having 
a  bag  of  abong  leather  attached  to  it  by  leathern  thongs. 
The  ring  and  hag  were  fixed  to  a  pole,  which,  on  being 
«aad,  m  lowered  to  the  bottom  from  lie  aide  of  a  barge 
moored  in  the  canal  or  river.  A  rope  made  feat  to  the 
iron  ring  was  than  wound  up  by  a  windlass  placed"  at  the 
other  end  of  the  barge,  and  the  spoon  was  thus  dragged 
along  the  bottom,  ana  mi  guided  in  its  progress  by  a  man 
who  held  the  polo.  When  the  apoon  reached  the  end  of 
the  barge  where  the  windlass  was  planed,  the  winding  was 
■till  continued,  and  the  suspending  rope  being  nearly  per- 
pendicnlar,  the  beg  was  raised  to  the  surface,  bringing  with 
rt  the  stuff  excavated  while  it  wea  being  drawn  along  the 
bottom.  The  windlaia  being  still  wrought,  the  whole  was 
railed  to  the  gunwale  of  uia  huge,  and  the  bag,  being 
emptied,  waa  again  hauled  back  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
barge,  and  lowered  for  another  supply.  Thil  system  is 
alow,  and  only  adapted  to  a  limited  depth  of  water  and  a 
soft  bottom.  Bat  it  haa  been  generally  employed  in  canals, 
and  is  much  used  in  the  Thames.  The  writer  had  occasion 
to  nee  it  at  the  Fossdyke  Canal,  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
190,000  tons  ware  raised  in  the  manner  described. 

Dredging  bf  Bucket  betwtat  two  lAgHert.— Another 
plan,  practised  at  an  early  period  in  rivers  of  considerable 
breadth,  was  to,  moor  two  huge  barges,  one  on  each  side ; 
between  them  waa  along  an  iron  dredging  bucket,  which 
was  attached  to  both  bargee  by  chains  wound  round  the 
barrels  of  a  crab  wincn  worked  by  six  men  in  one  barge, 
and  round  a  simple  windlass,  worked  by  two  men  in  tie 
otlier.  The  bucket,  being  lowered  at  the  side  of  the  barge 
carrying  the  windlass,  was  drawn  serosa  the  bottom  of  the 
river  by  the  crab  winch  on  the  other  barge ;  and,  having 
been  raised  and.  emptied,  it  waa  hauled  across  by  the 
opposite  windlass  for  a  repetition  of  the  process.  This 
plan  was  in  use  in  the  Tay  till  1833. 

Steam  Drtdga. — In  all  large  operations  these  and  other 
primitive  appliances  havt,  now,  as  is  well  known,  been 
*  d  by  the  steam  dredge,  which  was  lust  employed, 


is  believed,  in  deepening  the  Wear  at  Sunderland  about 
the  year  1708.  The  Sunderland  machine  was  made  for 
Hr  Grimshaw  by  Boulton  and  Watt.  Receiving  improve- 
ments from  Mr  Hughes,  Mr  Ronnie,  Mr  Jeseop,  and  others, 
the  steam  dredge,  as  now  generally  constructed,  it  a  most 
powerful  machiuo  in  skilful  hands,  excavating  and  raising 
materials  from  depths  of  1G  to  upwards  of  30  feet  of 
water  according  to  the  size  of  the  machinery,  at  a  coat  not 
very  different  from,  and  in  some  cases  even  less  than,  that 
at  which'the  same  work  could  be  performed  on  dry  land. 

As  to  the  Aiud  of  work  that  may  be  accomplished  by 
dredging,  it  may  be  stated  that  almost  all  materials,  ex- 
cepting solid  rock  or  very  huge  boulders,  may  now  be 
dredged  with  ease.  Loose  gravel  is  probably  the  most 
favourable  material  to  work  in;  but  a  powerful  dredge  will 
readily  break  up  and  raise  indurated  beds  of  gravel,  clay, 
and  boulders,  and  even  find  its  way  through  the  surface  of 
soft  rock,  though  it  will  not  penetrate  very  far  into  it  ' 
such  cases  it  is  usual  to  alternate  on  the  backet  " 
•  bucket  for  raising  the  stuff,  with  a  rake  or  pronged 
Bent  for  disturbing  the  bottom.  The  writer  in  bis  o 
penance  has  raised  boulders  weigmngupwerdaof'a  to 
apowerfel  dredge  of  the  ordinary  construction,  and  removed 
disintegrated  or  rotten  rock  at  least  to  a  limited  depth,  and 
he  behaves  that  in  many  cases  the  surfacei 
neks  may,  by  means  of  auch  appliances,  be 
broken  up  and  removed,  so  as  to  obtain  in  certain  aitna- 
tions  a  considerable  increase  of  depth,  without  recourse  to 
cofferdams,  which  involve  great  expense. 

The  construction  of  large  river  steam  dredges  is 
carried  on  by  many  engineering  firms.     The  main  fet 


■  the  machineis  the  bucket-ladder,  which  is  lowered  through: 
i  ark  formed  in  the  vessel  till  it  reaches  the  bottom.  Along 
lis  ladder  a  series  of  buckets  traverse  which  cat  into  the 
bottom  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ladder  and  retain 
loaded  with  the  excavated  msjatial  which  is  discharged  at 
the  top  of  the  bucket-ladder  into  a  lighter  or  barge  prepared 
for  ita  reception.  The  machines  are  sometimes  made  with 
single  and-  sometimes  with  double  ladders,  sometimes  dis- 
charging at  the  stern  of  the  vessel  and  si  " 
sides,  but  it  is  obviously  impossible 
drawings  of  the  different  forms  of  dredgers  in  sufficient 
'  '  1  to  be  practically  useful.  It  may  be  stated  that  a 
thus  dredging  machine  to  work  in  30  feet  water,  and 
discharge  over  either  side,  of  60  horse-power  complete, 
costs  at  present  prices  about  £16,000  to  £18,01)0.  The 
steam  hoppers  employed  to  receive  and  remove  the  drodgings 
cany  about  BOO  tons  of  excavations;  they  are  TO  horse- 
poiver,  and  steam  at  about  9  miles  per  hour.  The  hopper 
barges  are  made  with  opening  hinged  bottoms,  which  can 
be  opened  when  the  place  of  deposit  is  reached,  and  the 


by  Mess 


Messrs  Wingate  of  Glasgow  for  the  Tyne  and  other 
cea,  will  excavate  at  the  rate  of.  460  tons  per  hour  when 
working  on  favourable  ground. 

Sapper  Drtdgt. — Some  improvements  that  have  been 
suggested  on  the  dredging  plant  hitherto  used  deserve 
notice.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Messrs  Simons  &  Company,  Renfrew,  who  have  patented 
and  constructed  what  they  have  called  a  hopper-dredge, 
combining  in  itself  the  advantages  of  a  dredge  for 
raising  the  material  and  a  screw  hopper  vessel  for 
conveying  it  to  the  place  of  discharge,  both  which 
services  are  performed  by  the  asms  engines  and  the  asms 
crew.  Messrs  Simons  have  constructed  seven  hopper  dredges 
on  this  plan,  varying  from  300  to  1000  tons  of  "  hopper 


-Another  of  the  recently  suggested  improve- 
mena  is  that  by  Mr  O.  Randolph,  who,  in  1670,  proposed 
that,  instead  of  the  ordinary  dredging  buoheta,  pipes  should 
be  lowered  until  they  come  into  contact  with  the  sand 
or  mod  at  the  bottom.  The  tops  of  these  pipes  were  to  be  in 
oommunicstion  with  powerful  centrifugal  pumps,  so  that 
the  velocity  of  the  in-flowing  water  through  the  pipes  could 
be  made  so  greet  as  to  carry  with  it  a  large  percentage  of 
the  sand  or  mod  from  the  bottom ;  and  when  the  solid 
matter,  and  the  water  in  which  it  is  suspended,  were  raised 
to  the  desired  height,  they  would  flow  freely  to  any  required 
place  for  deposit  of  the  suspended  material  It  is  not 
known  thst  this  plan  has  been  carried  into  practical  opera- 
tion. 

Dredging  at  AnuUrdan  oast  Sua  Canal*. — Another 
arrangement  is  that  of  raising  the  material  by  buckets  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  thereafter  receiving  it  in  a  vessel  and 
floating  it  off  by  pipes  to  the  place  of  deposit  Tins,  of 
course,  con  only  be  done  where  the  place  of  deposit  is  close 
to  the  spot  whence  the  material  is  dredged.  Two  plana 
have  been  proposed  for  effecting  this.  One  of  these  haa 
been  used  in  the  Amsterdam  Canal,  where  the  staff  is  dis- 
charged from  the  backets  into  a  vertical  cylinder,  and  la 
there  mingled  with  water  by  a  revolving  Woodford-pmnp 
and  sent  off  under  pressors  to  the  place  of  deposit  in  a 
semi-fluid  state.  At  the  Amsterdam  Canal  this  wss  done 
by  pipee  made  of  timber,  and  hooped  with  iron  like  barrels. 
These  wooden  cylinders  were  made  in  lengths  of  about  IS 
feet,  connected  with  leather  joints,  and  floated  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  conveying  the  stuff  to  the  requisite  distance, 
like  the  hose  of  a  fire  engine,  under  a  head  of  pressure,  it 
is  believed,  of  4  or  5  feet,  and  depositing  it  over  the  banks 
■jmflsr  process  was  employed 
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on  th«  Sues  Canal, — not  however,  by  using  pomps,  but 
simply  by  running  the  staff  to  the  bank*  on  steeply  inclined 
■hoots,  which  were  supplied  with  water  whan  the  material 
raised  did  not  contain  sufficient  water  to  cause  i  t  to  run  freely. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  these  arrangement*  can  only 
be  applied  in  situations  where  the  material  to  be  excavated 
is  of  a  very  soft  nature,  and  whan  the  place  of  deposit  ia 
elcee  at  hand.  In  keeping  clear  the  Soot  Canal  such 
appliances  may  be  very  useful,  as  the  soft  deposit  of  the 
canal  has  only  to  be  ranted  and  projected  over  the  banks  on 
either  side. 

American  Dredges.-  -Dredging  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  fa  done  by  what  are  called  Dipper  and  Glaxwhdl 
dredges,  the  bucket  dredge  being  seldom  used. 

The  dipper  dredge  consists  of  a  barge,  with  a  derrick- 
erane  reaching  over  the  stern,  suspending  a  large  wrought- 
iron  bucket  which  brings  up  the  dredged  material.  To 
die  backet  is  attached  a  pole  6  inches  by  4  inches  in  cross 
section,  by  which  means  it  is  gnidsd  while  being  drawn 
along  the  bottom;  it  Is  than  raised,  and  its  bottom  being 
made  to  drop  open,  the  contents  fall  into  the  barge 
moored  alongside  of  the  dredge.  The  bottom  of  the 
bucket  is  kept  closed  by  a  catch,  which,  by  means  of  a 
rope,  can  be  withdrawn  at  the  proper  moment.  The  rin* 
thill  is  a  box  made  of  two  similar  pieces  of  wrought  iron 
hinged  together  at  one  end ;  by  a  simple  arrangement  of 
the  gearing  the  clam,  mouth  open,  drops  down  and  sinks 
into  the  bottom,  and  the  first  effect  of  hearing  up 
is  to  close  it,  thus  imprisoning  a  quantity  of  material 
which  is  raited  and  deposited  as  in  the  case  of  the  dipper. 
Both  kinds  of  dredges  are  worked  by  a  steam-engine,  and 
rough  as  they  appear  to  be,  they  are  eitensively  employed 
in  deepening  end  widening  river  channels,  making  or 
deepening  canals,  and  other  such  works. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  merits  of  different 
apparatus,  which  perhaps  can  only  be  settled  by  the 
actual  performance  of  different  arrangements  when  fully 
tested  by  practice.  Earing  thus  briefly  noticed  them, 
a  few  practical  observations  on  dredging  as  more  im- 
mediately applicable  to  British  rivers,  have  still  to  be 
mentioned. 

Longitudinal  and  Crete  Dredging. — In  river  dredging 
two  systems  are  pursued.  One  phut  consists  in  excavating 
a  series  of  longitudinal  furrows  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
stream,  the  other  in  dredging  cross  furrows  from  aide  to  aide 
of  the  river.  It  is  found  that  inequalities  are  left  between 
the  longitudinal  furrows  when  that  system  is  practised, 
which  do  not  occur,  to  the  same  extent,  inside  or  erof  dredg- 
ing ;  and  the  writer  invariably  finds  cross  dredging  to 
leave  the  most  uniform  bottom.  To  explain  the  difference 
between  the  two  systems  of  dredging  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  either  cose  the  dredge  is  moored  from  the  head  and  stem 
by  chains  about  250  fathoms  in  length.  These  chains  in 
improved  dredges  are  wound  round  windlasses  worked  by 
the  engine,  so  that  the  vessel  can  be  moved  ahead  or  astern 
by  simply  throwing  them  into  or  out  of  gear.  In 
longitudinal  dredging  the  vessel  is  worked  forward  by  the 
head  chain,  while  the  backets  are  at  the  Sam*  time  per- 
forming the  excavation,  so  that  s  longitudinal  trench  is 
nude  in  the  bottom  of  the  river.  When  the  dredge  has 
proceeded  a  certain  length,  it  ia  stopped  and  permitted  to 
drop  down  and  commence  a  new  longitudinal  furrow, 
parallel  to  the  first  one.  In  croes-dredging,  on  the  other 
land,  the  vessel  is  supplied  with  two  additional  moorings, 
one  on  each  side;  and  these  chains  are,  like  the  head  and 
stem  chains,  wound  round  barrels  wrought  by  the  engine. 
In  commencing  to  work  by  cross  dredging  we  may  suppose 
the  vessel  to  be  at  one  side  of  the  ehsBaw  to  be  excavated. 
The  bucket  frame  is  set  in  motion,  but,  instead  of  the 
dredge  being  drawn  forward  by  the  head  chain,  she  is 


drawn  to  the  opposite 
and,  baring  readied  the  extent  of  her  work  in  that  direc- 
tion, aha  is  then  drawn  a  few  feet  forward  by  the  head 
chant,  and,  tJsa  bucket  frame  being  still  in  motion,  the 
vessel  ia  hauled  across  by  the  opposite  chains  to 
the  aide  whence  she  started.  By  means  of  this  trans- 
verse  motion  of  the  dredge  a  series  of  cross  furrow*  is 
made ;  she  takes  out  the  whole  excavation  from  side  to 
side  a*  she  goes  on,  and  leaves  no  protuberances  such  as 
an  found  to  exist  between  the  farrows  of  longitudinal 
dredging,  even  where  it  ia  executed  with  great  cam  The 
two  systems  will  be  beat  explained  by  reference  to  fig.  I, 
when  A  and  B  are  the  head  and  stem  moorings,  and  0 
and  D  the  side  moorings ;  the  an  ef  represents  the  course 


of  the  vessel  In  cross  dredging;  while  in  longitudinal 
dredging,  as  already  explained,  she  is  drawn  forward 
toward*  A,  and  again  dropped  down  to  commence  a  new 
longitudinal  furrow. 

Matting  combined  with  Dredging. — In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  bottom  is  found  to  be  too  hard  to  be  dredged 
until  it  ha*  been  to  soma  extent  loosened  and  broken  up. 
Thus  at  N*wry,  Mr  Bennie,  after  blasting  the  bottom  in  a 
depth  of  from  6  to  8  feet  at  low  water,  removed  the 
material  by  dredging  at  an  expense  of  from  aa,  to  6a.  per 
cubic  yard.  The  sams  process  was  adopted  by  Messrs 
Stevenson  at  the  bar  of  the  Eme  at  Ballyahannon,  when, 
ia  a  situation  exposed  to  a  heavy  see,  large  quantities  of 
boulder  stones  were  bleated,  and  afterwards  raised  by  a 
dredger  worked  by  hand  at  a  cost  of  10*.  fld  per  cubio 

Sir  William  Cubitt  also  largely  employed  blasting  in 
eonneetion  with  dredging  on  the  Severn,  of  which  an 
instructive  account  is  given  in  the  Mantle*  of  Prtxetdimpt 
o/  file  ImHtuHon  of  Civil  Engineer*,  from  which  the 
following  particulars  are  taken  : — 

It  upper™  that  a  scocearfon  of  mail  bods,  varying  ft™  100 
ktatajf  am—  ""  1--L  "™  '"" J  '"  *"■    l  "-'  "'  " 


s  to Tuif  a  mils  ia  length,  were  band  la  the  ohaiino]  of  the 
m,  wbich  prove!  too  head  for  being  dredged,  the  whole 
.tin  that  oould  be  raised  betog  only  U  cr  W  tons  per  day, 
■  the  juobicery  of  the  dmdgcr.  rwployed  wis  eoattantly  giv- 
ing wsy.  Attempts  wen  list  made  to  drive  iron,  rotli  into  the  marl 
bed,  and  to  break  It  op  ;  a  aassad  attempt  was  mads  to  luoaen  tt 

Hot  jaSjetas  arenas  unanceaaarOI,  It  waa  determined  to  blast  the 
whole  eurfsce  to  be  operated  en.  The  marl  was  nay  dense,  its 
weight  being  HO  lb  per  onlf  c  foot  ;>  and  It  was  deteimuiod  to  drill 
perpW-'cnlir  bona,  S  feet  apart,  to  the  depth  of  I  feet  below  the 
ferelof  the  bottom  to  be  dredged  out  The  bona  wen  suds  in  the 
following  uuuiner,  freai  Hosting  lafte  moored  ha  the  liver.  Pipes 
of  •Uhmeh  wrought  Iron,  S,  Inches  diameter,  ware  driven  a  few 
Inches  Into  the  marL  Through  these  plpea  holes  wen  bored;  tret 
with  a  11  inch  jumper,  and  then  with  an  anger.  The  holes  ware 
bored  t  feet  below  ia*  prepoeed  bottom  of  the  dredging,  aa  it  wee 
expected  that  sash  abet  would  dislocate  or  break  In  piece,  a  meat 
of  marl  of  a  conical  form,  of  which  the  ban-hoi.  would  be  the 
entnaadlta  bottom  the  apex;  *t  that  the  adjoining  shots  aroald 
leave  between  them  a  pyramidal  piece  of  i-jri  when  the  powder 
would  ban  produced  little  or  so  affect.  By  carrying  the  abet 
holea  lower  than  the  tatsudsd  dredging,  the  apex  only  at  tab 
pytamldwas  left  to  ba  removed;  sad  In  practice  tbia  was  found 

1  Oaj  weighs  about  10*  B,  sad  Sesdot***)  about  184  lb  per  eabht 
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tofotmlxitinm.il  Impedrme*.  Tfe  I  -  a  noUm  of  the  bore- 
bolea,  sad  flg.  S  a  plan  in  whi:h  the  inner  dotted  oiirlea  repre- 
sent the  diameter*  of  the  broken  ipras  at  the  leiel  of  the  bottom 


could  it  my  time  be  done  m.ooe  tide.  The  surface  over 
which  the  blasting  fu  do  us  measured  000  yards  in  leugth 
bj  300  yard*  in  breadth, a  mull  ptrt  of  flat  surface  bung 
uncovered  at  low  water.     The   depth   obtained  in  mid- 

1  *  feet  at  low  water,  tho  average  depth  of  rock 


ra.1 

of  dredging.  The  oertiidgee  win  tanned,  In  the  ordinary  war, 
with  can™,  end  find  with  BkHord's  ton.  Tee  weights  of 
powder  and  tar  sara-holes  of  1  feet,  a  kit  S  toshes,  and  5  fort 
van  reapectrnly  2  B,  8  lb,  and  a  lb.  The  effort  of  the  ihot  wo 
gaoenllj  to  Hit  the  pipe*— which,  wan  eeenred  by  ropea  to  the 

n  T  i  i  i  ill"  ■'""' 

nfte-efnrinehM.  lb  Mwerde  tan  that  not  one  In  a  hundred 
•hoti  Blnlri  fin,  and  theaa  afarta  wan  generally  need  by  the  tal- 
lowing etagnW  expedient : — The  pointed  and  of  en  Inn  bar,  4 
rnehdWeter,  in  leada  red  hot,  and,  being  pot  qntoklj  through 
the  water,  and  driien  through  the  Umpins  m  rapidly  «  possible, 
wee.  In  nine  cum  oat  of  Jen,  fuffldaitlj  hot  to  Ignite  the  gun- 
powder and  fir*  the  abut. 
The  ant  or  eioh  ahot  la  oalsoleted  «  taPowa  5— 

Dn  of  material M   I    • 

Iebonr. .. 0    ■    t 

Pitched  beg  for  eharga .  0    0    t 

IK  of  nowdar  at  Hi  ., .. .. »    1    *} 

IS  ft  of  patent  fan  at  f,  of  a  pecaj  0    0    9 

Pitch,  tallow,  twine,  eoeie,  fee. 0    0    4} 

Coat  per  ahot .£0    7    0 

Each  (hot  loosened  and  prepsred  for  dredging  about  four  onbia 
Tarda,  sothuthowjrt  of  blsrtlng™  la.  »d.  per  yard.  The  coat 
of  dredging  the  material,  ijtw  it  had  been  thoa  prepared,  wit  3a. 
Id.,  making  the  whole  eharga  for  moving  the  man  fa.  par  onbk 

One  of  the  moat  recent  successful  cornhhistinn*  of 
blasting  and  dredging  ma  that  completed  in  1B76  by  Mr 
John  Fowler  of  Stockton  at  the  river  Ten,  to  whom  the 
writer  b  indebted  lor  the  following  porticolara.  The  chisf 
novelty  waa  in  the  barge  upon  which  the  machinery  wna 
fixed.  It  ww  58  feet  by  38  feet  by  4  feet,  and  had  eight 
lean  which  were  let  down  when  the  barge  waa  In  position. 
Tie  In  were  then  fixed  to  the  barge,  m  that  on  the  tide 
felling  it  became  a  fixed  platform  from  wbioh  the  drilling 
waa  done.  The  hole*  were  bored  and  charged,  and  when 
the  tide  rone  the  lege  were  heaved  up  and  the  barge  removed, 
after  which  the  ahota  were  discharged.  There  were  34 
boring  tubes  on  the  barge,  (ud  that  waa  the  limit  which 


Oolite 


diamond  drill,  varied  in  depth  from  7  to  B 

'  reen  them  being  10  feet     Dynamite 

by  patent  f  nee  wee  need  as  the  ex- 

tve,  the  charge*  being  S  ti  and  under.     The  rock  ia 

'       *  -    "able  hardness,  and  the  average  time 


shale  of  variable  h 


ing,  lifting,  and  discharging  at  aea  being  aboot  4a,  pec 
cubic  yard,  Winding  interest  on  dredging  and  other  plant 
employed.  Thedredgereometimesworkodaiacuof  blasted 
material  of  from  7  to  8  feet  The  quantity  bleated  waa 
110,000  cubic  yard*,  and  the  contract  for  blasting  eo  aa  to 
be  lifted  by  the  dredger  eras  3a.  Id.  per  cubic  yard. 

Dredging  in  £xpo*ed  Situation*. — In  eome  cases  dredg- 
ing baa  to  be  o<    '    "  '        ' 


lingford.  Messrs  Stevenson  found  that  drodging  at  the 
Boyle  oonld  not  be  conducted  when  the  height  of  the  ware* 
exceeded  3]-  feet ;  and  Mr  Barton  at  Dundalk  ao  far  eon- 
firma  this,  as  ha  eatimatea  a  swell  of  3  feet  a*  the  higheat 


be  done  when  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  Thia,  of  course, 
must  depend  on  tie  character  of  the  stuff  to  be  raised  and 
other  circumstances ;  lint  the  following  information,  kindly 
communicated  by  Mr  Jamee  Decs,  the  engineer  to  the 
Trastooa  of  the  Clyde  Navigation,  cannot  fail  to  be  both 
interacting  and  useful. 

Mr  Deaa  ssya  truly  that  the  Clyde  Trustees  employ  pro- 
bably tin  largest  dredging  fleet  of  any  trust  in  the  kingdom, 

In  the  year  1871,  for  example,  904,104  cubic  yards,  or 
about  1,130,000  tone,  were  dredged  from  the  river,  of  which 
689,560  cubio  yards  were,  carried  to  aea  by  steam  hopper 
barges,  and  314,044  cubic  yard*  deposited  on  land  by 
mean*  of  purde.  Of  this  904,104  cuhio  yards,  346,309 
cubic  yard*  were  deposit  from  the  Uajnr  reaches  of  the 
river  and  its  tributaries,  and  from  the  city  sewers,  and 
668,896  cubic  yards  new  material.  The  total  coat  for 
dredging  and  ■Jfnritfng  was  £35,448,  or  about  9'41  peace 
per  cubic  yard. 

Owing  to  the  difference  in  power  of  the  drudging 
manmeai  employed,  and  the  character  of  the  snsuersii 
lifted,  the  coat  of  dredging  Tariet  much.  In  1871  the 
moat  powerful  machine,  working  3430  hours,  lifted  430,340 
cubic  yards  of  silt  and  send  at  a  cost  of  S'60  pence  per 
yard  j  and  this  wu  deposited  in  Loch  Long,  27  mile* 
from  Glasgow,  by  steam  hopper  barge*,  at  6-46  pence  per 
yard.  On  the  other  hand,  snother  dredger,  working  S60S 
boon,  lifted  only  36,730  cubio  yards  of  hard  gravel  and 
boulder  day,  at  the  ooat  of  30*8  pence  per  cubic  yard, 
which  was  deposited  on  the  elveus  of  the  river  at  the  coat 
of  17-46  pence  per  cubic  yard ;  another,  working  18.11} 
hours,  lifted  133,664  nubia  yard*  of  silt,  Band,  and  sewaga 
deposit,  at  the  cost  of  6-67  pence  per  cubic  yard,  which  waa 
deposited  on  Land  at  the  ooat  of  16-40  pence  per  cubio 
yard;  and  snother,  working  3333  hours,  lifted  66,160 
cubic  yards  of  tall,  gravel,  and  sand,  at  the  cost  of  6-89 
pence  per  cubio  yard,  which  waa  deposited  en  the  sJveus 
of  the  river  at  the  ooat  of  9-83  pence  per  cubic  yard. 

The  total  quantity  dredged  from  therirer  during  the) 
twenty-seven  Team  prior  to  1673  amount*  to  13,617,000 


omploysd  u  about  £\  40,000. 

Mr  Dean  has  also  kindly  famished  the  following  table*, 
from  which  the  reader  will  aae  the  gradual  incroeae  that 
tea  been  made  on  the  ajaa  of  the  dredging  machinal  to 
meet  the  mnraand  depth  of  watar  and  growing  nanaaUy  of 
increased  accommodation  for  the  larger  dam  of  Taenia 
which  now  frequent  the  river  : — 

Gaml  jXauaaiau  qf  Drtdgtn  aaatfapaf  —  ft*  flfrft  *»  W% 


11 


ilj 


Double 


Penfrlendtei  MaeMna 

Do.  Da. 

Hopper  Barn  Do. 
Pont  Do. 

Hoppar  Barge  Do. 


The  following  are  the  detail*  m  regalda  the  drodgon 
and  bargee  employed  on  the  Clyde: — 


Oh  bosket  ladder.  BO  ft  9  in.  batwaas  omnia. 

61=  of  bucket.,  8ft.Jlll.x2fL  StB.Xlft.llm: 

Van  working  in  auid,  can  lift  190  coble  yardi  per  hour. 

Onatrat  depth  cudndga  in,  £8  mat, 

Working  draught,  8  to  f  tut. 

traga*  per  d»y  of  10  boore  aa  under  j— 


Sham  Hopper  Barf*. 
laagfa,  let  ft 
Breartt  moulded,  SI  ft. 

Depth.  Jl  ft  P  in. 
Kagtant,  40  nana  power. 

ssssttst""-"^ 

fifwd;  8  to  »  niflea  per  hour. 
(apadty  of  topper,  320  cubic  Tarda,  or  tar  100  to 
Aaarage  dLaanot  mil,  loaded,  SO  mike. 
Wage*  pat  day  aa  under  s— 


Quantity  and  ooat  of  oonTeytng  and  diicanrghig  the  total  dredg- 
ing* lifted  by  Boa.  B  and  S  Dredger*  during  the  year  ending  )0w 


Ltjxmting  during  tlu  (mtr  s*ii*e  BOCA  Jaw  18 


r£S 


de  to  the  following  work.  -.-.Bar*. <tf  CT-Uffiyfa; 

"  mdon7l"7(  "The  Dredging  Machine," 
oodon  18tS;  TJit  JtnprownwiJ  of  1A« 
Insjneer,  1798  ;  "  Account  of  Blut- 


ftfie/XeaAm,  by  E.  Dodd.  Engineer  1798  ;  " 
ing  on  the  Harm,"  by  George  Edwarde,  C.E.,  i 
mg.  tf  Ike  Iiutitmto*  <tf  &<&  «aam  VoL 


M  ./  obit  AWaawa,  toL  nari.  p.  W  :  ft.ae*to  oaj 

^HomJ  and  St-rBngiitKrite.  by  David  Steven™,  M 

aft,  A.  k  0.  Black,  Edlnb.  1872,  p.  120.  (P-  ^J 

DEELINCOUBT,  Chasms  (1595-1869),  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  Frond)  CUviniatic  church,  waa  bom  at 
Sedan  on  the  10th  July  1S96.  He  studied  flrat  at  the 
univeraity  of  hia  native  town,  and  afterward!  at  Saumur 
under  the  celebrated  Profeaaor  Mark  I>uncan.     In  Jmw 


church  at  Langree,  where  bin  mirnstratdoBi  were  highly 
appreciated. The  church,  however,  failed  to  receive  the 
royal  ianction,  and  early  in  1630  DteUaoonrt 


>  Oantnetor'e  prl«  for  diaeberalng  it  Blytbvwod  Park,  laakataa? 
»  aaaaa  tlrt  u^gekw  a  albtaaai  tf****''*    _  -^  -„, 
r  by  TnutW  bn  on  liter  baoki  Mar  Bmtna  retry. 
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removed  to  Paris,  where  be  mi  ordained  minister  of  the 
church  at  Oharenton.  He  m  *  popular  tad  eloquent 
preacher,  distinguished  especially  by  ni*  power  of  practically 
applying  the  word*  of  Scripture.  He  was  the  anther  of  a 
large  munher  of  works  in  devotional  and  polemical  toeokgy, 
several  of  which  had  gnat  influence,  and  attained  a  very 
extensive  circulation.  His  CaUdatm  and  hie  Cotnolationt 
against  the  Fear  of  Death  (Cm*olatiotn  amir*  lafragtvrt 
oU  la  mart)  became  well  known  in  England  by  meant  of 
translations,  which  were  very  frequently  reprinted.  It  haa 
bean  said  that  Defoe  wrote  hia  Action  of  Mm  Veal,  who 
came  fro*  the  other  world  to  recommend  tho  peroaal  of 
Drehnoourt  on  death,  for  the  express  porpoae  of  promoting 
the  aale  of  an  English  translation  of  the  work.  Hia  con- 
troversial worka  were  very  numerous.  Directed  entirely 
naahMl  TV1™*"  l^f>thnT*H**,>|  titey  end  mnch  to  strengthen 
and  onnsolidate  the  Protestant  party  in  France.  Drelineourt 
died  on  the  3d  November  1669.  In  1626  he  had  married 
the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  by  whom  he  had 
a  family  of  sixteen.  Several  of  hia  sons  were  distinguished 
aa  theologians  or  physioiaus.  The  third,  Charles,  waa 
professor  of  physic  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  and 
physician  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  the  sixth,  Peter,  waa 
ordained  a  priest  in  the  Chunk  of  England,  and  became 
dean  of  Armagh. 

DRESDEN*,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is 
situated  in  a  beautif  ul  and  richly  cultivated  valley  on  both 
sides  of  the  Elbe,  at  an.  altitude  of  402  feet  above  the  level 


Flsn  of  Dresden. 


■pra-oaehed  on  almost  every  aide  through  avenues  of  trees, 
and  the  distance  in  bounded  by  gentle  eminence)  covered 
with  plantations  and  vineyard*.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe  are  the  Altstadt,  with  three  suburbs,  and  Friedrich- 
stadt(sspsratedfromtheAltatsdtbyth*Weiaserits,aeiaall 
affmeot  of  the  Elbe) ;  on  the  right  the  Neuatadt  and 
Antoostadt.  Two  fine  brdgei  eonnoct  the  Alstadt  and 
Neustadt,  —  one  of  them,  tile  old  bridge,  erected  1737-91, 
being  1420  feet  long,  end  having  16  arches.  The  other, 
boat  1846-62,  unite*  the  railways  on  the  right  and  left 


banks.     Tho  atmets  of  the  Atortadt  a 

what  gloomy  ;  those  of  the  Neuatadt  wider  ai 

kr.     In  1S7S  there  were  19«,-878  inhabiu     . 

138,306  were  on  the  left  bunk,  08,073  on  the  right.     The 

vast  majority  of  the  population  belong,  to  the  Lutheran 

"^urch. 

On  account  of  its  delightful  situation,  and  the  many 
objects  of  interest  it  contains,  Dresden  is  often  called  "  the 
German  Florence,''  a  name  first  applied  to  it  by  Herder. 
The  moat  imposing  of  the  churches  is  the  chnreh  of  Out 
Lady,  built  1726-46,  with  a  cupola  311  feet  high.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chnreh,  built  1737-46,  contain*  a 
magnificent  organ  by  8ilbennann,  a  number  of  statues  by 


Lpleted  in  the  16th,  and  restored  in  1364-69, 
the  Croat  Church,  the  Human,  church,  and  the  synagogue 
i  also  noteworthy  bnflduaff  The  Royal  Palace,  rebuilt 
1D34  by  Duke  George,  surmounted  by  a  tower  387  feet 
jh,  the  highest  in  Dresden,  is  externally  unattractive, 
bnt  the  interior  is  splendidly  decorated.  In  the  palace 
chapel  are  pictures  by  Rembrandt,  Nicolas  Pousain,  Qnido 
Reni,  and  Annibale  CaraccL  The  Prince's  Palace,  built  in 
1715,  baa  a  fine  chapel,  in  which  are  various  works  of 
Torolli;  it  haa  also  a  library  of  20,000  volumes.  The 
Zwinger,  begun  in  1711,  and  built  in  the  Rococo  stylo, 
forms  an  inclosure  within  which  is  a  statue  of  King 
Frederick  Augustus  L  It  was  intended  to  be  the  vestibule 
to  a  palace,  but  now  contains  a  number  of  collections  of 
great  value.  Until  1846  it  waa  open  at  the  north  side ; 
but  this  space  has  since  been  occupied  by  the  Museum,  a 
beautiful  building  in  the  Renaissance  style,  the  exterior  of 
which  is  adorned  by  statues  of  Michelangelo,  Raphael, 
Giotto,  Dante,  Goethe,  and  other  artists  and  poets,  by 
Rietschel  and  HahneL  The  BrOhl  Palace  waa  built  in 
1737  by  Count  BruhL  the  minister  of  Augustus  IL  Near 
it  la  the  Brflhl  Terrace,  approached  by  a  grand  flight  of 
steps,  on  which  are  groups,  by  Schilling,  representing 
Morning,  Evening,  Day,  and  Night  The  terrace  com- 
mands a  charming  view  of  the  Elbe  and  the  surrounding 
country,  and  is  a  favourite  promenade.  The  Japanese 
Palace,  in  the  Neuatadt,  built  in  171S  a*  a  summer 
residence  for  Augustus  IL,  receives  its  name  from  certain 
Oriental  figures  with,  which  it  ia  decorated ;  it  is  also  some- 
times called  the  ATg*"*"""  Connected  with  it  is  a 
public  garden,  from  which,  aa  from  the  Bruhl  Terrace,  fine 
views  are  obtained.  Among  the  remaining  buildings  of 
note  may  be  mned  the  ^uard-houao,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
court  theatre,  an  edifice  in  the  Renaissance  style,  built 
since  1671  to  replace  the  theatre  burnt  in  1869.  In  the 
Neuatadt  there  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Augustus  the 
Strong,  erected  in  1737.  The  public  monuments  of 
Dresden  also  include  the  Maurice  Monument,  a  relief 
dedicated  by  the  elector  Augustus  to  the  memory  of  hia 
brother ;  a  statue  of  Weber,  the  musical  composer,  by 
Rietschel ;  statues  of  King  Frederick  Augustus  IL  and 
Theodor  Koraer,  by  HKhnel  j  and  the  Rietaehel  monument, 
on  the  Brflhl  Terrace,  by  Schilling. 

The  chief  pleasure-ground  of  Dresden  is  the  Grosser 
Garten,  in  which  there  are  a  summer  theatre,  the  Rietaehel 
Museum,  and  a  chateau  containing  the  MnMnm  of 
Antiquities.  The  latter  la  composed  chiefly  of  objects 
removed  from  the  churches  in  consequence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Neat  the  chiton  is  the  zoological  garden,  formed  in 
1860,  and  excellently  arranged.  A  little  to  the  south  of 
Dresden,  en  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  ia  the  village 
Rlckuits,  in  which  is  Moreen's  monument,  erected  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  fatally  wounded  in  1813.  The  moun- 
tains of  Saxon  Switzerland  are  seen  from  this  neighbour- 
hood.   On  the  right  bank!  the  slopes  of  which  are  covered 


It  ie  in  tha 

being  especially  rich  in  *p*eia»*n*  of  the  Italian^  Daaoh, 

and  Flemish  schools.     Among  the  Italia*  mutra  ropre- 
eented  an  Bapbaol,  Titian,  Otegeajria,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

Paolo  Varonoss,  Andrea  dal  Saito,  Gioliy  ttomano,  AnnibaJe 
Caraoei,  Osido  Beni,  and  Carlo  Dolci.    Of  the  Flemish 


Sitto,  for  which  * 

t*  apart.     Here  a  alao  a  special  room  (or  tin 
of  the  younger  Holbein.     Other  painting*  with 


Coreggio1*  La  Notte  and 
Tribute  Money  ami  Venn* ;  The  Adoration  and  The 
Marriage  in  Caan,  by  Paolo  Veronate ;  Andrea  del  Serto'a 
Abraham'a  Sacrifice ;  Bombrandfi  Portrait  of  IQmaalf  with 
bit  Wife  sitting  on  hit  Knee;  Tho  Judgment  of  ParU  and 
The  Boar  Hint,  bj  Unbent ;  Vaudyck'*  Charles  t ,  hU 
Queen,  and  thair  Children.  In  separate  oompertmtnta 
there  am  a  number  of  crayon  portrait*,  moat  of*  them  by 
BcaaJba  Carrier*,  and  Tata*  of  Dneden  by  Oaeauatto  and 
other  artists.  Beaidet  the  picture  gallery  the  Muteum  in- 
elndei  a  magnificent  collection  of  engraving*  and  drawinga. 
There  are  upward*  of  880,000 ipedmam,  arranged  to  twelve 
cleatee,  eo  as  to  mark  the  gnat  epoch*  in  the  history  of  art. 
A  oeJleotwu  of  carta,  likewia*  in  the  Mutant,  w  designed  to 
dkplaythe  progrtw*  of  pUrtio  art  from  the  timeofthe  Egyp- 
tians and  Aaayriaue  to  modem  age*.  This  collection  waa 
began  by  Baphael  Manga,  who  teemed  carta  of  Dm  moat 
valuable  antiques  in  Italy,  eonw  of  wUoh  no  longer  exiai 


man*.  Thi*  library  i*  especially  rich  to  the  ancient  nnanaa, 
and  in  work*  bearing  on  literary  Uatory  and  the  history  of 
Germany,  Poland,  and  France.  In  theJapaneee  Palace  there 


ancient  work*  of  art  A  collection  of  porcelain,  formerly 
to  the  Japan***  Pake*,  but  since  1878  to  the  "  Museum 
Johanneum  "  (which  once  contained  the  picture  gallery ),  la 
made  np  of  specinien*  of  Chinese,  Japan***,  East  Indian, 
Sen**,  and  Meietcu  manufacture,  carefully  arranged  In 
chronnloguad  order.  There  i»  in  the  same  building  en 
*TftaJI*nfr  fflaftorlenl  V naenm,  in  which  there  are  many  into- 
ratting  reltot  of  peat  timet,  beaidet  object*  which  eeet  light 
on  the  history  of  rase*  end  of  Banner*.  In  the  Green 
Vault  of  the  Boyal  Pake*,  eo  called  from  theehancter  of 
thl  cdginaldfloorationa,  there  ■  an  nneqnelkd  ooBeetknof 
preefena  atunee,  pearl*,  and  work*  of  art  in  gold,  diver, 
amber,  end  tory.  The  object*,  which  are  about  8000  in 
number,  are  arranged  in  eight  rooem  They  include  Oat 
regalia  of  Auguatna  1L  a*  king  of  Poland  ;  the  eleotonl 
"~     i  of  Saxony;  a  group   by 


aebe,  and  conaiating  -f  183  figure*  upon  a  plate  of  tflver  4 
feet  4  iuchet  aiuare ;  tie  largest  onyx  known,  «|  inches  by 

S  inches. ;  a  pearl  repreeenting  the  dwarf  of  Chtrlst  IL 
Spain;  and  a  green  brilliant  weighing  10  aetata.  Beaidet 
the  Green  Vault  the  Boyal  Palaoe  he*  a  gallery  of  anna, 
nonahnng  of  mora  than  MOO  weapon*  of  artWe  or  histori- 
eel  value.  In  the  Zwtoger  *M  the  Zoological  and  Minera- 
.  .  .    .        .   .%  ^  h 


an  are  a  good  many  other  private  art 
t  ditttognkhed.     Dresden  is  law  the 


of  wotUcnown  m 


lae  two  chief  art  institutions  in  deaden  ere  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arte,  founded  to  1764,  and  the  Boyal  Choir. 
The  Art  Union,  founded  in  1828,  which  hat  a  permanent 
enhibWon  ho  the  Brlhl  Terrace,  i*  a  private  body ;  and 

number 
The  educational  in- 
attention* of  the  town  are  both  nuraeron*  and  of  a  high 
order,  including  a  technical  college  with  a  ttafT  (m  1876} 
of  SB  profeeton  and  teachers,  three  gymnasia,  two  real 
lehoob  of  the  first  cleat,  and  many  tahooLi  of  different  rank* 
for  popular  education.  The  Catholics  and  Jew*  hen 
tchool*  of  their  own ;  end  then  an  two  seminaries  for  the 
edncation  of  teacher*.  Dretden  ■  ha*  aevertl  important 
hntpital*,  atyluma,  tad  ether  eharitabla  institution* 

Among  the  chief  branehe*  of  induatry  are  manufacture* 
in  gold  and  diver,  turnery,  ttrtw  plait,  scientific  and 
imwfaal  inatruraents,  paper  hangings,  artificial  flower*,  and 
paints**'  coovea     Then  an  several  large   breweries  ;   a 


.  at  UN,  it 
Hiving  bet 

:  end   fj.  tl 


Dresden,  which  1>  known  to  hive  existed  in  1*0*,  is  of  Slivooio 
origin.  It  became  the  otpital  of  Henry  the  nhutrioua,  manna** 
of  mates*,  la  1170,  but  belonged  for  some  tunc  after  He  death, 
flirt  to  Weaaaab*  of  Bohemia,  and  next  to  the  margrave  of  Bran- 
denbing.     Karlv  la  the  femtHnth  eentnrv  it  waa  ractand  to  thi 

maianv*  of  Hataam.      On  usdlvialou  of  tht 

aaUto  tha  AtbarOB*  line,  which  haa  tlnoa  1*1 
bnimd  almort  to  tha  ground  An  14*1,  ltwa*  nnui,  hu  u  k, 
leth  cantmy  the  ftrMtattoa*  ware  bagnn  and  eradaally  taaaonaaV 
John  Oaoroa  11.,  in  tha  17th  oantniy,  foimed  the  Groater  Oaitoa, 
and  otherwiia  RTtatlr  improvad  the  town  i  but  it  was  In  tha  tint 
half  of  the  18th  eenticrj,  nnder  Aognarua  I.  and  Angnatna  II.,  who 
wan  amp  of  Poland  at  wall  it  abator*  of  Biwny,  that  Diaadan 
aaaaaaed  waattaJag  lika  its  praaaat  ■ppeaianoa.  The  Ntoaiadt, 
which  aid  bam  bnned  down  m  the  17th  oatnrr,  wu  fonndad 
aoaw  by  Angoataa  I. ;  la  alas  fonndad  Priedriehatadt  Tha  town 
aufandaavanly  during  tha  BavenTaan'  War,  baing  bombarded  to 
met*  was  alao  Infllotad  on  it  In  ISIS,  when  Rape. 
apatationi ;  one  of  tha  baUieaaaa 

BuaUrna;  at  the  forttBcatkm.  Tud1  bean  bagnn  bj  £a  French  la 
1BML  eaatvjBagcanaaJlvoompletod  after  1817,  the  apace  ooonpled 
by  tbeat  baing  approfdited  to-  garnam  and  ptemanadaa.  Many 
bnDdmaa-wiaa  maupfttad  or  founded  by  King  Anton,  from  whom 
Antaantadt  darivea  It*  name.  Dieeden  again  anffend  aaicrcl  v 
dnrmg  the-  rerolation  of  IBM,  but  all  trecee  or  the  dbtubaaoai 
wbioh  then  took  place  wan  eoon  euaeed.  In  18M  it  wh  occupied 
bvtbal^rBariani,whgdMuotnninjeTicnateltnrtutheiprfi!gof 
the  Mlewtog  year,  fanoa  that  Urns  unmerou  improvementi  have 
been  enried  out;  and  between  1871  and  187S  tha  population  in- 
ortaeaiat  the  rat*  of  rather  mora  than  11  par  cant  (J.  81.) 

DHEUX  (Duroeauii,  Drtxa),  a  town  of  Prance  to  the 
departmeat  of  Enieat-Loir,  on  the  Bhuae,  31  miles  north 
ofChaxtne.  Noteworthy  atrneture*  are  the  Gothic  chorch 
of  St  Pierre- ;  the  town-aoute,  partly  to  the  Gothia  and 
partly  in  the  Benaiaaanoe  atyle,  built  to  the  16th  century ; 
and  the  aettatincof  a  cattle  of  the  13th  eentnry,  situated  on 
the  lull  overlooking  the  town,  within  the  incloturo  of 
which  I*  a  ehapel  cninwenoed  in  1616  by  the  dowager 
awaaaaaaa  of  Orleantr  and  eompleted  and  adorned  at  great 
ocet  by  Lotus  Philippe,  The  chief  induatriet  of  Drcux  ire 
dveWaadtflk-weavtog,  and  the  cwnufartnre  of  jewellrry, 
•erget,  hotiery,  tandlee,  ham,  and  leather.  In  1873  the 
pstadatitai  of  tha  eca»*»i»*w*t7418Joftl»towiifl«60. 


prinoe  *f  Oanaa  ten  lattatatmltiTtaBntt  by  If — 

l»MHanryIT.captm»rfthetoTnafterarortu%!it'iaiega  Dreox 
waa  ooaqptd  By  ma  Garmana  oa  Oatober  tth,  1870,  waa  m\m- 
jaenttv  ev*cnata<Lod  was  again  taken,  on  Sovamber  lTta,  by 

DBEW,  Sskubx  (lTflB-1833),  Uwologian,  wet  bom  in 
tlieparnaof  8t  AngtaU,  in  Cornwall,  March  8, 1765.    Hat 
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rather  was  a  poor  bmUwntar,  and  could  not  eBord 
to  MndUrn  M  Mhootkng  ntoqsheTMtto  bun  to  nadaad 
writs.  It  A*  age  of  seven  he  lost  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
superior  mind  and  religion*  character;  ti  ha  wu  then 
■ant  to  work  with  the  tinners.  At  tan  he  wm  apprenticed 
to  a  ihoemakai,  and  at  twenty  he  settled  in  tho  town  of  Bt 
Austell,  flat  aa  manager  for  a  shoameker ;  and  about  three 
years  later  he  began  busman  on  hU  own  account.  He  had 
already  gained  a  rermtation  in  hie  narrow  circle  a*  a  keen 
debater  and  a  jovial  companion.     He  was  bat  aronaad  to 

elder  brother.     He  now  joined 

a  ohm  leader  and  local  preacher,  and  continued 


a  deepened  by  the  deal 
ned  the  Methodists,  » 


r  months  baton  hia  death.  Hie 
epportonitiee  of  gaining  knowledge  were  very  scanty,  but 
he  strenuously  net  himaelf  to  make  the  moat  of  them.  It 
la  (Med  that  an  accidental  introduction  to  Locke's  great 
■way  determined  the  ultimate  direction  of  hie  studies.  In 
ITS6  the  fine  part  of  Paino's  Igt  of  Mm  waa  pot  into 
U;  ana  in  tha  following  year  he  made  nil  first 
abac  by  publishing  hii£wmrfa  on  that 
work.  The  book  wee  favourably  received,  and  waa  re- 
published  in  1630.  Drew  bad  began  to  meditate  a  greater 
attempt  before  he  wrote  hie  Eeniarkt  on  Paine;  and  the 
were  given  to  the  world 


Sonl,  in  1603.  Thi«  work  made  him  widely  known,  and 
for  aome  time  it  held  a  high  place  in  the  judgment  of  the 
religion* .  world  ai  a  powerful  and  conclusive  argument  on 
lis  subject  A  fifth  edition  appeared  In  1831.  Drew  con- 
tinued to  work  at  hi*  trade  till  1805,  when  he  entered  into 
an  engagement  which  enabled  him  to  devote  himaelf 
entirely  to  literature.  In  1809  he  published  bit  Stay  em 
tie 1  Identity  and  General  Setnrrecticn  of  At  Hwnom  Body, 
perhaps  the  moat  original  of  hie  works,  which  reached  a 
weond  edition  In  1833.  -  In  1819 '  Draw  removed  to 
Liverpool,  on  being  appointed  editor  of  the  Imperial 
Magaxine,  then  newly  established,  and  In  1891  to  London, 
the  business  being  then  transferred  to  tha  capital.  Hera 
he  filled  tli?  post  of  editor  till  hit  dentil,  end  had  alio  the 
supervision  of  all  work*  issued  from  the  Oaxton  press.  He 
wan  an  unsuccessful  eompetitor  for  a  nine  offered  in  1811 
for  an  eaaay  on  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  The 
work  which  he  then  wrote,  and  which  in  hie  own  judgment 
wss  his  beet,  was  published  in  1820,  under  the  title  of  An 
4  to   dtmonttratt  front  St 


ing Provident*  0/ an  Sternal  Being,  uAo  u  tike  Creator,  Ae 
Supporter,  sand  tlm  Ooternor  0/  ail  TUmgt  (3  Tola,  8vo). 
Thu  procured  him  the  degree  of  It  A  from  the 


*Hf.of 
II  (1821), 

and  a  work  on  the  divinity  of  Christ  (1618).  He  died  at 
Heleton,  in  Cornwall,  March  20,  1838.  A  memoir  of  hie 
life  by  bit  eldest  too  appeared  in  1834. 

DIUSYSE,  Josunr  Nicholas  yof.  (1787-1887),  in- 
ventor of  the  noodle-gun,  was  the  son  of  a  louksmith,  and 
waa  bom  at  SflinmwU  the  20th  "November  1787.  Ha 
■erred  hia  apprenticeship  in  the  shop  of  hi*  father,  and 
from  1608  to  1809  followed  hie  calling  at  Attenburg  and 
Dresden.  From  1809  to  1814  he  waa  In  Paris,  whan  he 
amooeeded  in  finding  employment  in  the  gnn-fectory  of 
tha  Swiss  officer  Paoli,  patronised  by  Napoleon  L  After- 
wards he  returned  fa)  BSrumarda,  when,  In  partnership 
wKh  Kronbiegel,  he  established  a  factory  for  the  making 
of  article*  in  iron  by  nassMssi  tools.  In  1834  he  patented 
a  new  percussion  action  for  tho  gun,  and  continued  there- 
after to  busy  himself  with  experiments  to  improve  in  every 
way  possible  the  process  of  shooting.    In  1 837  as  invented 


the  needle-gun,  but  without  the  advantage  of  breeoh-soad- 
ing;  and  m  1838,  having  been  encouraged  in  his  eo- 
danvonm  by  the  PlawsuH  Government,  he  invented  hfc 
first  complete  needle-gun.  A  gunnery  waa  opened  by  him 
in  1841,  which  ultimately  applied  weapons  for  the  troop* 
of  all  the  German  states,  and  before  hia  death  employed 
about  lOOOi  persona  In  1884  he  and  his  family  had  thai 
rank  of  nobility  conferred  on  them.  He  died  9th 
December  18S7. 

DMFFIELD  (or  Onus  Dnrrrutn,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Little  Driffield),  a  market- 
town  of  England,  in  the  east  riding  of  Yorkshire,  36 
miles  to  the  east  of  York,  and  196  miles  from  London 
by  road.  The  town — consisting  of  one  principal  street; 
fram  which  some  smaller  ones  diverge — is  agreeably  aitnated 
M  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  and  ia  connected  with  the  port  of 
Hull  by  a  navigable  canal  It  stand*  in  tha  centre  of  a 
fertile  agricultural  district.  An  important  con  and  cattle 
market  is  held  in  the  town  every  Thursday,  and  then  an 
four  large  stock-fain  annually  at  Little  Driffield,  Betides 
the  parish  church,  a  fine  old  edifice  in  different  styles,  the 
principal  public  buildings  in  Great  Driffield  an  the  places 
of  worship  for  Independents,  Methodists,  and  Baptist*,  the 
corn  exchange,  the  dispensary,  the  mechanics'  institute,  and 
tha  Hull  and  Scarborough  railway.  ' 
Lemiosl  manure  an  manufactured  In  tl 


and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  1 

mills  for  bone  crushing.     Population  in  1871,  8864. 

DHOGHEDA,  a  seaport,  market-town,  and  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Inland,  in  the  province  at 
Leinater,  about  4  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Boyna,  and 
31$  mile*  north  of  Dublin  by  rail.  Though  situated  on  the 
border*  of  Louth  and  Maath,  it  belongs  to  neither,  aa  tha 


larger  of  the  two,  and  ha*  received  greater  attention  in 
modern  asssas.  The  ancient  fortification*,  still  sjatsjH  in 
the  bagfammg  of  the  century,  have  almost  completely  dis- 
appeared ;  but  of  tha  four  gateways,  one  named  after  St 
Lawrence  remains  a. 


enacted  in  tha  town  since  1840,  1 
bestowed  by  Benjamin  Whitwortu,  H.P.,  who  buut  a  town- 
hall  at  hi*  own  expense  in  1885,  and  furnished  half 
the  fund*  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  water-works 
which  now  supply  800,000  gals,  daily.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  a  mansion-house  or  mayoralty,  with  a  suit*  of 
assembly  rooms  attached ;  the  "  Tholad,"  a  square  building 
with  a  rapola;soorn-rCBrket,thBoldUiisn-hsJi,Miinflrinsry, 
a  workhouse,  and  a  prison ;  five  Protestant  church ra,  fin 
Roman  Cethnlirr  fhapith,  three  friaries,  end  four  nuunsftssv 
Bt  Peter'*  Chapel  formerly  served  as  the  cathedral  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishopric  of  Armagh ;  and  in  the  abbey 
of  the  Dominican  nun*  then  i*  still  preserved  tha  head  of 
Oliver  Ploakett,  the  archbishop  who  was  executed  si  Tyburn 
1681  on  an  unfounded  charge  of  treasro,  Here  was  atone 


time  an  RrsMerriscopel  palace  in  the  town,  buut  by  A 

bishop  Hampton  about  1630;  and  the  Dominicans,  Ore  Frsn- 


St  John  had  ra 

buildings  there  still  exists  the  stately  Magdalen  tt 
Franciscan  friary  is  a  striking  ruin  ;  and  then  an  bum* 
more  or  less  distinct  of  tha  AngTistiniui  priory,  the  priory 
of  St  Lawrence,  and  the  hospital  of  St  Mary.  At  the  head 
of  tha  educational  institutkos  is  a  classical  school  endowed 
by  BfjsjsjBssl  Smith  ;  and  ssssflsM  the  public  charities  an  an 
almshouse  for  twenty-four  aged  widows,  and  a  foundation 
providing  houses  and  annuities  for  thirty-six  clergymen's 
widow*.    There  is  also  a  blwHwat  school,  fouuded  about 
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1737  ft*-  the  edneeHou  of  freemen's  hk  The  present 
building  wm  meted  by  T.  P.  Gum  in  1870.  The 
industrial  ewUKwhmants  comprise  ft  large  cotton  factory, 
«racted  by  Mr  Whitworth  in  1864,  four  extend™  aew- 
mille,  three  flax-mills,  six  flour-mills,  eight  ' 
Bolt-works,  four  soap  work*,  two  extensive 


especially  with  Liverpool  {which  is  distent  133  miles 
das  out),  ftnd  with  Glasgow.  11m  harbour  ha*  been 
greatly  improved  by  Um  cummieeioners,  and  wall  of  400 


receipt*  in  1S71  were  .£3627.  Tha  tide  reach**  31  miles 
above  the  town  to  Oldmidge ;  and  bargee  of  50  tous  burden 
can  proceed  19  miles  inland  to  Ksvan.  The  river  ii  crowd 
by  a  bridge  for  ordinary  traffic,  and  by  ft  splendid  railway 
viaduct  Assises,  quarter  sessions,  and  potty  Minna, are 
held  in  the  town ;  the  parliamentary  borough  return*  one 
member  to  Parliament  j  and  the  municipal  borough  ia 
governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  Tho 
population  of  tha  municipal  borough  (area,  4S4  seres)  was 
17,365  in  1B31,  16,849  in  1851,  14,710  in  1861,  and 
13,510  in  1871.  Tho  whole  population,  with  the  exception 
of  about  1100,  are  Roman  Catholic*.  The  inhabitant!  of 
the  parliamentary  burgh,  which  has  an  area  of  6766  acres, 
numbers  10,168. 

In  the  earliert  noticet  the  town,  of  Dragheda  it  eallea  Inrer-Colpa 
or  the  Port  of  Colp  ;  the  unseat  asms  stgamae  "The  Bridge  era 
the  Fold."    blUl  the  plane  b  mentioned  at  the  teat  of  a  synod 

i  by  the  papal  legate,  Oardtmal  Papain;  la  ISM  it  was 

by  Local  d*  Hettamlle,  anhUaan  of  Armagh,  te  the 
[on  of  a  Dominion  friary ;  and  In  ItSS  the  two  dlrielona 
of  tha  town  received  tenant*  incorporation  from  Henry  111.  Bat 
there  grew  up  ■  atrutig  feeling  °f  hottililr  lietwere  Droghede  arrnw 
VrtO,  and  Draghade  law  MWam,  in  consequence  at  trading 
venal*  landing  their  cargo**  la  th*  latter  or  annthern  town,  to 
avoid  tha  pontage  duty  levied  In  the  former  or  northern  town.  At 
length,  after  much  blood  had  bean  thed  in  tbe  dirate,  Philip 
Bennett,  a  r*mk  maiding  in  the  town,  satwsssaw  by  hi  eLoqcenoa, 
onthef-etinlofCorpuiChritti,  1412,  in  jmaadlng  the  author! tiea 
or  the  two  oorporttiont  to  send  to  Henry  IV.  for  a  new  charter 
■it  Honing  their  combination. 

Drogheda  hit  tlwtyi  been  ot-ntUsred  by  the  Kitglieh  a  plaea  of 
ajBCB  Importance.  In  the  reiga  of  Edward  IIL  it  wta  slaaaed  along 
with  Dahlia,  Watetfonl,  ana  Kilkenny,  aa  one  of  tha  bar  staple 
town*  of  Ireland.  Richard  II.  reoalnd  in  Ita  Dominican  monastery 
tho  •abmiraione  of  O'Neal  CDonnaB,  and  other  chieftaina  of 
Ulttar  and  Leinater.  The  tight  of  aommg  money  was  bettowed  aa 
the  town,  and  parliaments  ware  asrerel  time*  held  within  ita  well*. 
Ia  tha  reign  of  Edward  IT.  tha  mayor  received  a  sword  of  state, 
and  en  annuity  of  £20,  in  recogniUoo  of  tha  service*  tendered  by 
the  Inhabitants  at  Italput  Bridge  agalnrt  O'Bcilly  j   the   tttfi 

Setter  honour  of  having  a  university  with  the  sua*  privilege*  aa 
at  or  Oxford  remained  a  men  paper  aittfnetiira,  owing  to  tha 
poverty  of  the  town  and  the  unsettled  etate  of  the  country;  andaa 
attempt  made  by  the  oorporetiom  In  modern  tunes  to  neutdtate 
their  rights  proved  iiimiiiii—flil  In  14M  Poynlng's  laws  war* 
enacted!™-  »  parliament  bald  In  the  town,  fn  tho  oivQ  wan  of 
1841  the  nlaei Twee  beSeged  by  O'Neal  and  the  Northern  Irlah 
foreet;  but  it  wta  gelhnitly  defended  by  Sir  Heniy  llohbomnt,  and 
tftertlcng  blockade  wat  rolle-ied  by  the  fcttnisii  of  Ormnuil.  The 
atmc  nobleman  rsllsred  It  s  eeeond  time,  whan  it  was  inverted  by 
the  Farhameatary  army  under  Colonel  Jonea.  In  1MB  it  was 
capture*  by  CromwelL  after  a  thnrt  though  apiritad  defense: 
and  nearly  every  Individual  within  ita  walla,  without  distinction  of 
eg*  or  Bar,  w**  put  to  the  awoid.  Thirty  only  escaped,  who  wens 
afterward,  transported  as  slaves  to  Barbadoa.  Ia  ISM  It  was 
girriwned  by  King  Jam*.'*  army  ;  but  after  the  dceUve  battle  of 
tta  Boyne,  -the  aite  of  which,  .tent  S,ruilea  to  the  wart,  it  marked 
by  an  ohensk  W  highv— it  turrendand  to  the  coauutrcr  without  a 
ttrcgele,  in  aonaeonaoot  of  a  threat  that  quarter  would  not  be 
granted  if  the  town  were  taken  by  storm.     Ita  subsequent  hiatory 

■  palely  of  local  interest. 

■  DROHOBYCZ,  a  town  of  Austria,  m  tha  Oslioiau  arc* 
el  Sambor,  on  the  Tysminiks,  a  right-hand  affluent  of  tha 
Dniester,  at  the  junction  of  a  branch  line  from  Boryslaff 
with  the  main  Cfalician  railway.     " 


beamttfal  Boman  Cntholio  nhureh,  a  aynagogue,  and  ft 
Oercaa,  Ugh  school ;  and  its  nafcahabamw,  who  number  up- 
wards of  13,000,  deal  in  cattle,  grain,  earthenware,  leather, 
and  wJL  tha  last  bahig  obtained  from  the  local  brinc- 
walk. 

DBOIT  WICH,  a  municipal  and  a  parliamentary  borough 
of  England,  in  Worcestershire,  on  the  Sfthrarps,  a  left-hand 
tributary  of  the  Seven,  about  seven  miles  by  rail  N.H.E. 
of  Worcester.    With  the  exception  of  ita  modem  ar*- 


,  bat  it  Mtmbera  among  its  publi 

rJuunberandmarltHt-hooae,  two  chnrohee- 
8t  Fetor's— several  chapels,  and  a  hospital  established  by 
Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  the  revenues  of  which  "■■'"t*:- 
about  forty  man  and  women,  and  educate  about  100  young 
persons  of  both  tuxes.     Una  principal  occupation  ia  tha 


of  the  aaJt  obtanied  from  tbe  brme  springs,  or 
etyesft,  to  whkh  the  town  probably  owes  both  its  name  and 
ita  origin ;  and  the  annual  quantity  obtained  h>  about 
HB.OOOtons.  Theae  springs  were  known  to  the  Eomans, 
who  had  n  station  on  the  spot,  aa  was  shown  by  the  remains 
of  a  villa,  with  some  fad*j*j*atfaja  and  valuable  relics,  die 
covered  during  the  formation  of  the  Oxford  and  Wolver- 
hampton railway,  la  Domesday-book  mention  ia  made  of 
a,  tax  levied  on  the  salt,  which  must  conaegnenUy  have  been 
mannfnotiirediiitJiiillthcentury.  A  charter  was  bestowed 
on  Droitwich  by  Kins  John.  The  population  of  the  muni- 
cipal  borough,  with  ita  area  of  18*9  acrea,  was  80M  ia 
1871 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  with  ita  ant  of 
37,G77  acres,  was  SG10. 

DROME,  a  department  in  the  south-east  of  franca, 
formed  of  parte  of  Dauphine1  and  Pro  venee,  is  bounded  W. 
'  '  the  Bhone,  whkh  separates  it  from  Ardeohe,  K.  and 
E.  by  lake,  E.  by  Uantca-Alpes,  B.E.  by  BossoiAlpea, 
d  B.  by  Tancluse,  snd  lies  between  U"  8'  and  «*  20* 
i*  N.  lai  and  4'  41'  and  5*  66'  E.  long.  To  the  east  it 
covered  by  spurs  of  the  maritime  Alps,  one  of  the  largest 
of  which  forms  part  of  it*  eastern  boundary,  and  throws  off 
ridges,  mostly  wooded,  that  ran  east  and  west  with  MMfcta 
regularity.  These  ridges  divide  tha  department  in  ibj  whole 
extent  into  three  great  vallnyt,  having  a  general  slope  west- 
wards to  the  Rhone,  namely,  that  of  the  Isera  in  the  north, 
that  of  the  Drome,  which  occupies  tha  central  portion  of 
the  province,  and  that  of  the  Ayguee,  in  the  south.  Tha 
Bhone  and  leere  are  both  navigable.  The  former  reeeivea 
the  whole  of  tho  drainage  of  the  department  The  soil 
'  of  clays  and  argillaceous  sand  with  rolled  pebbles. 
m  canals  are  numerous,  and  are  skilfully  aaftnaaad. 
The  climate,  except  in  the  valleys  bordering  the  Bhone,  is 
rather  oold,  but  on  tha  whole  bracing  and  healthy.  Bnow 
hi  visible  on  the  mountain-tops  during  the  greater  part  of 
tha  year.  The  principal  forest-trees  are  the  pine,  teeth, 
and  oak.  In  the  valleys  flourish  the  olive,  chestnut  vino, 
almond,  mulberry,  not,  and  other  frnit  trees,  and  wheat  end 
madder  are  grown.  Black  truffles  are  abundant.  Besides 
agriculture  the  principal  mdnstriea  are  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms and  sheep,  and  the  manufacture  of  wines,  the  best 
of  which  are  the  red  snd  whit*  Fjiuitage,  of  woollen,  cotton, 
and  dyed  linen  goods,  spun  and  woven  soft,  paper,  oil, 
ropes,  earthenware,  snd  leather.  The  wool  and  wood  trades 
considerable.  ^ieinmeralprDdwt«inclQdeiron,copMr, 
'  black  and  red  potter's  clay, 
l  Drome  is  divided 
.Dk^Honte1ianBit,and 
Nyoaa,  ana T-i*t"fj  39  cantons  and  380  communes.  Tha 
capital  is  Vsleuoe.  Of  the  total  area  of  668,165  hectares 
(1,610,883  sores)  about  614,327  acres  are  arable,  416^66 
under  wood,  S28.S81  heath,  66,430  vineyards,  and  49,309 
meadow.  The  population  in  1873  was  330,417. 
'ART.    See  Cake,  vol  v.  p.  737. 
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d  from  the  old  word  igdnpUf,  from 
d  &+,  the  appearanoe) 
is  fluid  in  ill  or  say  of 
ttw  cavities  of  the  body,  or  in  the  meshes  of  its  tissue* 
Dropsy  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tksue  is  twined 
inffTTT  Ehnn  It  ii  lowlhid  Mi  ihw<**J  a  iTtftnt  ■  when  more 
diffuse  it  is  termed  MHM;  the  tana  ardor* ;  ii  tin  spplied 
to  dropsies  of  NBkt  of  the  interna]  organs,  notably  tt  that 
of  the  lunge.  Bydroapialui  signifies  an  accumulation  of 
fluid  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  or  in  the  arachnoid 
cavity ;  kgdrothorax,  a  collection  of  fluid  in  one  or  both 
pleural  oaviti as ;  Astfroprricomk'w*,  in  the  pericardium  ; 
OMiMe,  hi  the  peritoneum;  and,  when  avMMvswietsrrdoined 
with  the  aooamnlation  of  fluid  in  one  or  more  of  the  aeroa 
entities,  the  dropsy  is  eaid  to  be  general 
-  Draper  hi  essentially  a  syjnptom  and  not  a  specific 
diteoti,  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with"  * 


ring  through  the  walla  of  thecnpil 
In  apteUa  gravity  varies  from  1  -008  to  1-014;  it  ii  alkaline, 
legjriaatuy  neutral,  Ttry  rarely  feebly  acid ;  it  is  not  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  bat  merely  water  holding  in  solution 
""   MM  of  the  fa! 


n  of  the  oi 


ie  bloods. 


chiefly  the  tattne  constituents,  and  of  theae  notably  the 
chloride  «f  sodium,  oooaaknally  urea,  eometbnea  eholeetrine, 
always  more  or  leaf  albumen,  and  a  proportionate  amount 
of  nbragenou  matter.  It  may  be  colourless,  greenish  or 
reddiih  from  the  prawn—  of  blood  pigment,  or  yellowish 
from  the  presence  of  bile  pigment;  transparent,  or 
opalescent,  or  milky  from  the  presence  of  fatty  ma" 
derived  from  the  chyle.    The  membrane  from  which 


dropeieal  fluid  eaeapee  is  healthy,  or  at  leeet  not  inflamed, 
end  only  somewhat  sodden  by  long  contact  with  the  fluid — 
die  morbid  condition  on  which  the  transudation  depends 
lying  elsewhere.     The  occurrence  of  dropay  ii  faTonred  by 

a  watery  condition  of  the  blood  due  to  im]     ' 

the  pre-occurrence  of  acute  disease,  or  the 

nf  exhausting  dieoharfMH,  M  of  albumen  in  _._ .„ , 

Ac.  -  Thia^vmtory  condition  of  thn  blood  not  only  pre- 
iHipoeee  to  dropay,  but  also  lend*  ictiTe  aid  in  producing  it 

S  enfeebling  the  heart  md  thui  disturbing  the  relatione 
the  intravascular  pressure.  The  active  agents  in  the 
production  of  dropsy  are  whatever  inoreattf  the  intravenous 
blood  presenre  locally  or  generally.  Obstruction  to  the 
centripetal  venous  current  by  thrombosis  of  the  veins,  by 
the  pressure  of  hyperplasio  connective  tissue,  at  in  hepatic 

ir  rhceis,  by  the  pressure  of  tumours  either  pathological,  as 

ueurisms,  eancerone  or  * 
m  a  gravid  ntetue  or 
weight  of  the  body  in  certain  positions,  as  the  ssdentary, 
are  emoent  cause*  in  the  production  of  local  dropsies. 
These  are  also  more  rarely  brought  about  by  thrombosis,  or 
totuprstsitss  cf  the  lymphatics,  or  of  the  thoracis  duct,  and 
Ail  partly  directly  and  partly  indirectly  by  acting  on  the 
venous  blood  stream.  The  active  agents  in  the  production 
of  general  dropsy  are  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and 
the  kidneys.  The  natural  tendency  of  all  diseases  of  the 
heart  is  to  trend sr  the  blood  pressure  from  the  arteries  to 
the  reins,  and,  to  soon  aa  this  has 
degree,  dropsy  in  the  form  of  local  « 
appear  at  whatever  may  be  the  moat  d  . 
faodj  the  instep  and  ankle  in  the  upright  j 
lower  pert  of  tha  back  or  the  lungs  if  the  patient  be  ii 
bed—end  this  tends  gradually  to  increase  till  all  the  cevitie 


obstruct  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  them,  such  aa 
emphysema  nod  bronchitis,  and  thus   act  predsory  Htm 


The 


dropay  ta  exactly  a 


ifi 


rise  to  dropsy  are  those  in  which  there  is  u 
obstruction  to  the  secretion  of  the  watery  and  saline  «» 
stituentsof  the  urine,  ecsompenied  by  a  more  or  lues  free 
escape  of  albumen ;  these  are  the  acute  congestive  form  of 
nephritis  following  scarlet  fever,  the  inflammatory  or 
intralobular  form  of  chronic  Blight's  disease,  and  the  final 
stage  of  amyloid  degeneration.  In  the  two  former  the) 
dropsy  is  often  very  considerable,  and  In  the  absence  of 


with  watery  blood,  have  less  efficient  support.  Dropay, 
though  often  a  terminal  and  always  a  serious  symptom,  ia 
yet  one  which  much  emu  be  <We  to  ameliorate  and  in  many 
cases  to  remove,  and  this  ia  particularly  the  case  in  many 
local  dropsies  and  in  those  of  cardies  origin.  Lung,  kidney, 
and  hepatic  dropsies  are  lose  amenable  to  treatment :  yet 
one  esse  of  sachet  ta  on  record  in  which  a  perfect  recovery 
took  place  after  the  woman  had  been  tapped  133  times,  and 
nearly  400  gallon*  of  fluid  removed.  Diuretic*  end 
purgatives  are  the  remedies  chiefly  employed ;  but  in  certain 
cases  diaphoretics  and  especially  the  use  of  a  hot  air  bath 
are  Tory  effectual,  and  in  a  large  number  paracentesis  or 
tapping  is  titiier  indwpansablc,  oi1  at  all  events  much  expedite* 
the  cure. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  then  are  certain  affec- 
tions which  may  be  termed  ipurvnu  dropsus,  such  aa 
sMrsssi  dropsy,  which  is  only  a  oyttio  disease  of  the  ovary ; 
AyaVpflnaVia,  dropsy  of  the  uterus,  due  to  inflammatory  Oaety 
aion  of  the  os  uteri;  hydranrpknmt,  dropsy  of  the  kidney, 
due  to  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  and  subsequent  distention 
of  these  organs  by  serous  accumulations ;  other  hollow 
organs  raayiJeo  be  similarly  affected.  (o.  w.  B.) 

DBOSTE  -HU  LSHOFF,  Arnrnn  Buurnrrn,  Basonaat) 
or  (1798-18*8),  a  Gentian  poetess,  wss  born  on  thn  estate, 
of  Hulshoff,  new  Monster,  end  belonged  to  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Wettpnalian  family  which  about  the  tame 
time  had  its  reputation  increased  by  ths  juridical  labours  of 
Clemens  Augustas  von  Droste-HulshoE  She  received  ta 
education  of  a  more  scientific  character  than  usually  fell  at 
that  time  to  the  lot  of  her  sex ;  and  the  delicate  state  of 
her  health  obliged  bar  to  lead  a  very  quiot  and  secluded  life, 
which  in  tts  turn  fostered  the  natural  sentibUity  of  her  tem- 
perament, aM  incros^lw  devotion  to  Ut«^irea^ 
With  the  aj 


teat  of  BJschhsns,  n 


1841  the  went  to 
„  .,  ad  in  1814  became 
gueat  at  the' house  of  her  brother-in-law  Von  Lassborg, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  She  had  Just 
nun  based  an  estate  in  that  neighbourhood  when  she  died  in 
May  1848.  Betides  a  volume  of  Ocdichli  published  during 
her  lifetime  (Stuttgart,  1844),  we  hare  alto  from  her  pen 
Dm  ovssffeb  Jair,  asost  «ms  AnJuuy  nligiBter  Gtdi&te, 
(Stuttgart,  1863;  and  LtMe  ffofcea,  Hanover,  1860.  The 
popularity  of  the  first  work  ia  shown  by  a  third  edition  in 
1873.  The  chsjacteristica  of  the  author  ate  great  perfection 
of  form,  delicacy  of  foaling,  and  vivid  realisation  of  external 
nature.  A  number  of  her  poems  have  been  rendered  into 
•English  by  Medwrrt.  Bee  Schucking,  Atmttls  ton  Drod* 
BH*f,  K»  LdnuibM,  1871 

DROUAIS,  Jsur  Gimsurs  (1703-1788),  a  French 
historical  painter, was  born  at  Earis  on  the  30th November 
1703.  His  father,  Henri  Dronais,  and  hit  grandfather, 
Hubert  Drouais,  were  welt-known  portrait  painters ;  and  it 
waa  from  bit  father  that  he  received  hit  first  ertistio  instruc- 
tion. He  wet  afterward*  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Brenet, 
»  did  not  take 
O 
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hhjli  rank.  Ill  17S0  David,  wno  bad  just  returued  from 
Rome,  opened  a  school  of  painting  ic  Paris,  and  Dnmuis 
Wilt  one  of  bit  earliest  una  meet  promising  pnpils.  He 
adopted  die  classical  stylo  of  hit  muur.  and  gave  Ms  whole 
time  to  study, — painting  during  the  day,  and  spending  a 
great  part  of  every  night  in  designing.  For  weeks  together 
It  ii  mid  that  he  never  loft  bin  studio.  In  1783  ha  waa 
admitted  to'eoinpate  for  the  great  prim  of  painting  offered 
by  the  Academy,  the  (abject  being  the  widow  of  Nain. 
After  inspecting  the  works  of  bis  fellow-competitora,  bow- 
■or,  he  lost  hope  aud  destroyed  his  own  canvas,  but  was 


consoled  by  the  aaturauce  of  hit  master  David  that  had  ha 
not  done  so  ho  would  have  won.  tbi  prise.  Next  year  ha 
was  triumphantly  successful,  the  pwiure  ft  the  Woman  of 
Canaan  at  the  Feet  of  Christ,  wtth  which  he  gained  the 
prise,  being  judged  by  competent  critics  to  be  worthy  of 
comparison  with  the  works  of  Ponatin.  He  was  carried 
■boulder  high  by  his  fellow-etude  nta  through  the  streets  to 
bit  mother's  boose,  and  a  place  waa  afterward*  found  for 
hie  picture  in  die  Louvre.  His  success  making  him  only 
the  more  eager  to  perfect  himself  in  hit  art,  lis  accompanied 
David  to  Borne,  where  he  worked  even  more  assiduously 
than  in  Paris.  He  ins  moat  strongly  influenced  by  the 
remain*  of  ancient  art  and  by  the  works  of  Raphael. 
Goethe,  who  waa  at  Borne  at  the  time  it  was  flnMiaii,  haa 
recorded  the  deep  impression  made  by  his  picture  of  Marina 
at  llintumo,  which  he  characterizes  at  in  some  respects 
superior  to  the  work  of  David,  his  master.  The  last  picture 
which  be  completed  wo*  hit  Philoctettu  on  the  Island  of 
Lemnoa.  He  died  of  fever  on  the  16th  Jury  1788.  A 
monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  by  hit  fellow-students 
In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  In  the  Via  Lata. 

DROUET,  Jus  Baptists-  (1763-1831),  on*  of  the 
Terrorist*  of  the  tint  French  Revolution,  chiefly  noted  for 
the  part  ha  played  in  the  arrest  of  Louis  XVL  atTarennea, 
was  bom  at  Sainte-Menehonld  in  17S3.  He  served  for 
seven  yean  in  the  army,  and  afterwatda  OMsted  bit  father, 
who  waa  post-master  of  his  native  town.  The  carriages 
conveying  the  royal  family  on  their  flight  to  the  frontier 
stopped  at  his  door  on  the  evening  of  June  31,  1 791 ;  and 
the  passengers,  travelling  under  assumed  names,  were  recog- 
nized by  Droaet,  who  immediately  took  steps  which  led  to 
their  arrest  and  detection  on  reaching  Vawnnat,  For  this 
tame*  the  Assembly  awarded  him  30,000  franca,  but  he 
appears  to  have  declined  the  reward.  In  September  1798 
be  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Convention,  and  took  hi*  place 
with  die  meet  violent  party.     He  voted  the  death  of  the 


residents  in  France. '  Sent  at  commiMimnr  to  the  army  of 
the  north,  he  was  captured  at  the  siege  of  Manbeuge  and 
imprisoned  at  Spielberg  till  the  cloee  of  1735.  He  then 
became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Fire  Hundred,  and  was 
named  secretary.  Drouet.wa*  implicated  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Babouf,  and  waa  imprisoned  ;  but  he  mode  his  escape 
into  Switzerland,  and  thence  to  Teneriffe.  Then  he  look 
part  in  the  succeeEful  resistance  to  the  attempt  of  Nolton 
on  the  Island,  in  1 T9Y.  The  first  empire  found  in  him  a 
docile  tub-prefect  of  Bainte-MeaehonhL  After  the  second 
Beatontion  be  was  compelled  to  quit  France  Botnming 
aecredy  he  settled  at  Macon,  under  a  false  name  and  a  guise' 
of  piety,  and  preserved  hit  Incognito  till  bit  death,  which 
took  piece  in  that  town  April  11,  1821. 

DBOUET  D-ERLON,  J*ak  Pjptjbti  (1T6S-1B44), 
count,  wnrabal  of  France,  and  governor  of  Algeria,  waa 
bom  at  Rheims,  July  29,  17G5.  He  entered  the  army  in. 
1783,  wis  discharged  after  five  year**  service,  re-entered 
it  in  1792,  and  two  yean  later  became  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Lefevra.  Ha  eervedat  the  sieges  of  Valenciennes, 
Quasniry,  and  Conde,  and  under  Hochc  attha  ""'    '    "* 


I  Ehronbraibrtoin.  At  general  of  brigade  (1795)  he  fought 
I  at  Zurich,  at  the  bridge  of  Sohaflbauaan.  and  ut  the  taking 
of  Quittance.  In  August  1800  he  wo*  promoted  general  of 
division.  He  distinguished  huuself  at  Ulm  and  HohBUlhirtcn, 
and  by  a  skilful  innnceuvTe  decided  the  victory  of  Jena 
(1800).  Drouet  took  a  brilliant  part  In  the  siege  of  Daut- 
sic,  and  signed  the  capitulation  of  the  town;  he  fought 
at  Mohrungen,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Frii.llaiiil 
(1807).  AfWr  thiu  battle  he  was  mads  grand  ulScer  cl  thj 
Legion  of  Honour,  waa  created  Count  d'Eilon,  and  received 
a  pension.  He  afterword*  served  with  distinction  ia  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  defeated  General  Hill  at  the  Col  da 
May*.  After  the  first  Restoration  he  was  named  com- 
mander of  the  16th  military  division.  He  presided  at  the 
council  of  war,  at  Lille,  which  acquitted  General  Eicelman* ; 
but  in  March  1810  he  wat  arrested  on  suspicion  of  treason, 
and  suffered  a  short  imprisonment.  He  was  present  under 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  and  was  severely  reproached  by  the 
emperor  for  not  bringing  his  division  into  nation.  After 
tile  second  Restoration  he  quitted  Franca,  and  did  not 
return  till  1828.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Algeria 
in  1834,  was  created  marshal  of  France  in  1843,  and  died 
at  Paris  January  28,  1844. 

DROWNING  la  one  of  the  various  forms  of  death  from 
suffocation,  the  asphyxiating  agent  being  water;  and, 
accordingly,  all  the  appearances  characteriatic  of  death  from 
asphyxia  or  apucea  an  present, — varying  in  intensity  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  the  death,  whether  it  has  or  has  not 
beau  attended  with  violent  struggling.  In  addition,  owing 
to  the  BwMnm  in  which  the  death  occurs,  certain  other 
signs  speiailly  characteristic  of  drowning  are  never  absent 

By  older  authon  a  peculiar  form  of  death  by  drowning 
wat  described,  in  which  the  appearances  of  ssphyiia  were 
ewanting,  and  also  the  special  signs  of  this  form  of  death. 
To  this  the  name  of  syncopal  asphyxia  waa  given.  Hence, 
in  treating  of  drowning,  ■  description*  of  these  two  forms 
were  given,  and  in  the  sate  of  bodies  recovered  from  the 
water  death  wat  said  to  have  occurred  either  from  saphysia 
or  from  syncope.  Now,  undoubtedly  k  often  happens 
when  person*  fall  or  are  thrown  into  the  water  that,  in  con- 
sequent of  fright  or  of  the  shook  sustained  by  violent  con- 
tact with  the  surface  of  the  water,  no  effort  is  made  to  save 
themselves,  and  death  rapidly  ensues  from  syncope.  In 
such  cases  none  of  tile  characteristic  signs  of  drowning  ore 
found,  and,  so  far  us  the  examination  of  the  body  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  impossible  to  decide  upon  the  exact  cause  of 
death.  It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  in 
Mich  catce  death  may  hare  been  effected  by  other  meant, 
and  the  body  have  been  thrown  into  the  water  to  conceal 
the  trot  cause  of  death. 

No  aach  uncertainty,  however,  attends  the  investigation 
of  a  case  of  drowning  by  true  asphyxia,  as  it  wat  called. 
The  drowned  individual  straggle*  to  reach  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  hit  effort*  to  respire ;  at  he  does  so  he  draw* 
water  into  his  windpipe  which  provoke*  cough.  This 
expel*  the  air  from  hit  lungs,  aud  tin  water  which 
tlireatened  to  suffocate  him;  and  as  ha  sinks,  in  bit 
struggles  he  endeavours  again  to  respire,  bnt  DOW  drawl 
water  info  hit  Month  which  chokes  him,  and  can  only  be 
got  rid  of  by  swallowing.  Inaaumbility  then  come*  on,  and 
death  rapidly  bnt  placidly  en  us*  from  a  true  asphyxia. 

If  the  body  be  recovered—  ray  within  two  hoars — it  is 
relaxed,  and  generally  presents  a  pallid  appearance.  The 
&hsj  is  slightly  congested,  tut  feature*  placid  and  composed. 
The  Ufa  are  livid,  and  the  tongue  it  either  protruded  from 


it*  edge  a  distinct  imprint,     Han  and  there  on  the  surface 
of  the  trunk  may  be  observed  patches  of  lividity  which 

cannot  be  aseounted  tor  by  the  nasal  gravitation,  of  Wood 
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which  take"  place  mots  or  leas  in  nil  forms  of  death.  On 
the  thighs  the  skin  presents  a  roughened  appearance,  owing 
to  the  unusual  development  of  the  papillae,  and  to  this  the 
name  of  culu  antrrina.  or  goose-skin,  has  been  applied. 
Among  the  external  signs  which  wa  are  passing  in  review 
the  state  of  the  kinds  and  fingers  merits  special  attention. 
In  his  dying  agonies  the  drowned  individual  spasmodically 
clutches  for  help  in  all  directions  ;  and,  should  it  be  a  pond 
or  a  canal  with  bnilt  retaining  walls  into  which  he  has 
fallen,  his.  nails  may  be  injured,  sand  or  mud  may  be  found 
beneath  them,  and,  firmly  grasped  in  the  hand,  may  be 
vegetable  structures  from  the  sides  or  the  bottom  of  the 
pond;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  his  fingers  may  present  traces 
of  recent  injury. 

Internally,  the  usual  signs  of  asphyxia  or  spaces,  are  well 
marked.  These  are  : — ( 1 )  A  distended  condition  of  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart  with  dark  fluid  blood,  while  the 
left  are  well  contracted,  and  are  either  empty  or  contain 
only  a  small  quantity  of  dark-coloured  blood.  (2)  Thelungs 
are  developed,  and  highly  congested.  On  their  tisane  being 
indeed,  the  cot  surfaces  on  pressure  giro  oat  dark-coloured 
blood  and  frothy  mucus  in  large  quantity.  (3)  There  is 
congestion  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  sir  passages ;  and 
(4)  dark  colour  and  fluidity  of  the  blood  through  tile  body. 
Among  the  signs  specially  characteristic  of  this  form  of 
asphyxia  we  have: — (1)  An  nnusual  quantity  of  water  in  the 
stomach  (amounting  to  one  or  two  pints),  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  water  having  been  swallowed  during 
tbe  last  agonies  of  death.  In  many  cases  this  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  fluid  found  in 
the  stomach  presenting  no  characters  by  which  it  can  be 
positively  identified  as  having  formed  a  portion  of  the  water 
in  which  the  drowning  occurred.  In  other  cases,  the  fluid 
by  certain  characters,  as  its  taste,  can  be  determined  to  be 
sea-water,  or  from  its  containing  some  foreign  substances, 
mob  as  aquatic  plants  or  insects,  oca.,  can  be  identified  u 
the  water  of  the  pond  or  river  in  which  deceased  was  found. 
(3)  Water  in  small  quantity  has  been  detected  in  the  air- 
passages.  But  this,  u  we  shall  show,  is  a  sign  of  little  im- 
portance, and  e^en  in  the  moat  favourable  circumstance*  one 
not  easily  observed.  (3)  A  peculiar  foamy  froth  presents 
itself  in  the  throat  and  windpipe. .  The  appearance  of  this 
froth  is  most  striking.  It  is  of  a  silvery  whiteness,  and 
when  closely  examined  it  seen  to  be  composed  of  an  infini- 
tude of  minute  bulla  of  sir.  Its  origin  is  easily  explained. 
In  the  struggle  for  breath,  mncna  is  ponied  out  along  the 
sir  passages  in  greatly  increased  quantity,  and  this,  together 
with  any  water  that  may  have  entered,  is  churned  np  along 
with  the  air  which  is  pent  np  in  the  windpipe.  Where 
death  has  been  attended  with  violent  struggling  this  froth 
i*  poured  out  in  great  quantity,  and  may  occupy  the  mouth 
and  nostrils.  It  is  a  sign  of  great  importance,  aa  showing 
that  the  person  was  alive  while  in  the  water.  It  is,  how- 
ever, apt  to  be  confounded  with  a  somewhat  similar 
appearance  in  two  other  forms  of  death.  When  : 
bronchitis  proves  fatal,  the  air-passages  are  filled  with  frothy 
mucus — which,  however,  differs  in  its  external  characters 
from  the  froth  found  in  the  drowned.  It  is  not  foamy,  and 
the  bulbe  of  air  are  much  larger.  In  addition  the  special 
signs  of  sn  acute  disease  of  tbe  bronchial  tubes  are  pn 
In  death  occurring  during  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  frothy  mui 
also  often  found  in  the  windpipe,  bnt  in  comparatively 
small  quantity  aa  compared  with  death  by  drowning, 
the  bulla  are  of  larger  size. 

Of  course  when  all  the  characteristic  signs  are  present 
tbe  evidence  of  drowning  Is  so  much  ths  stronger ;  bat  it 
is  quite  possible,  from  the  presence  of  a  well-marked  sign, 
to  be  certain  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  A  girl  bad  fallen 
asleep  dnnng  the  night  close  to  a  stove  in  the  cabin  of  a 
oual  barge.     Her  clothes  accidentally  caught  fire,  end  the 
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pain  of  the  burning  quickly  awoke  bur.  In  herds 
■he  rushed  up  the  cabin  stain  and  threw  herself  into  that 
In  the  morning  her  body  was  recovered  conaidar- 
ably  burned  end  covered  with  the  charred  dress.  TUo 
conduct  of  the  parties  in  the  barge  at  tbe  time  waa  open  to 
suspicion,  and  it  was  of  importance  to  determine  whether 
the  body  had  not  been  thrown  into  the  water  after  death. 
All  the  signs  of  death  by  drowning  were  well  marked.  The 
stomach  contained  water  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
floating  on  the  surface  of  this  fluid  were  two  charred  frag- 
ments of  the  dress.  These  must  have  been  swallowed. 
Ths  burnt  dress  waa  very  friable,  and  portions  of  it  sirailnr 
to  those  found  floating  in  the  stomach  broke  away  on  the 
slightest  touch.  Tbe  surface  of  the  canal  in  the  immediate 
lighbonrhoad  of  deceased  must,  daring  her  dying:  agonies, 
ive  been  covered  with  these  fragments,  and  the  water 
which  she  swallowed  happened'  to  contain  two  of  these 
fragments.  Their  presence  clearly  indicated  that  deceased 
alive  after  she  had  reached  the  water.  Again,  canes 
have  come  under  our  notice,  and  many  inch  are  on  reoorJ, 
where  in  the  band  of  tbe  deceased  have  been  found  firmly 
grasped  a  bunch  of  aquatic  vegetable  structures  which 
were  known  to  grow  only  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond  in 
which  the  body  was  found. 

Experiments  on  dogs  show  that  complete  immersion  pro- 
dnces  fatal  asphyxia  in  four  minutes,  and  in  man  from  one  to 
two  minutes  suffices  to  cense  death.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
certain  amount  of  practice  enables  experienced  swimmers  to 
resist  asphyxia ;  and  it  is  related  that  in  1873  the  champion 
swimmer  of  England,  of  the  name  of  Johnson,  remained 
under  water  for  three  minutes  and  ten  seconds.  It  ia  also 
known  that  recovery  has  followed  after  an  immersion  of 
twenty  minutes.  In  such  esses  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  immersion  wsa  not  complete.  Aa  to  the  sensations  of 
the  drowned,  after  the  Erst  struggle  for  breath,  the  brain 
becomes  loaded  with  venous  blood,  and  unconsciousness  to 
external  objects  ensues.  Captain  Marryatt  telle  as  that  his 
sensations  aa  ha  waa  drowning  were  rather  pleasant  than 
otherwise :  "  The  first  struggle  for  life  once  over,  the  water 
closing  round  me  assumed  the  appearance  of  waving  green 
fields.  ,  ,  . ,  It  ia  not  a  feeling  of  pain,  but  more  like  sink- 
ing down,  overpowered  by  sleep,  in  the  long  soft  grass  of  a 
cool  meadow.''  {Life,  voL  L  p.  74.)  Hence  drowning  is 
a  favourite  death  with  suicides,  in  whom — resolutely  bent, 
as  they  generally  are,  on  self-destruction — the  preliminary 
struggle  is  soon  over.  The  presence  of  marks  of  violence  is 
oar  only  indication  of  homicide,  and  when  these  are  absent 
the  verdict  of  the  medical  jurist  must  be  that  the  case  ia 
either  one  of  suicide  or  of  simple  accident 

One  circumstance,  however,  interferes  with  the  recognition 
of  tbe  signs  which  we  have  psssed  in  review,  and  that  ia  the 
presence  of  putrefaction  or  decay.  Inconsequence  of  death 
having  occurred  in  such  a  medium  as  water,  and  as  from 
the  sinking  of  the  body  it  is  not  exposed  to  atmcapherio 
air,  putrefaction  in  the  colder  months  of  the  year  proceeds 
slowly  ■  but  in  summer,  owing  to  the  rapid  development 
of  gas  in  all  the  soft  structures  of  tbe  body,  bat  especially 
in  the  intestines,  the  body  quickly  conies  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  decomposition  proceeds  with  great  rapidity. 
All  the  canals  of  the  body  are  relaxed,  and  the  pressure  of 
gas  is  each  as  to  force  tbe  froth  from  the  air  passages,  the 
water  from  the  stomach,  and  the  blood  from  the  heart. 
"  Almost  never,"  says  Devergie,  the  great  authority  on  the 
effects  of  putrefaction  in  the  drowned,  "  can  the  signs  of 
drowning  during  life  be  determined  ui  summer,  so  quick 
is  the  gaseous  putrefaction."  Hence,  too  great  caution 
cannot  be  exercised  by  the  medical  jurist  in  giving  a 
positive  opinion  in  such  a 


It  i 


remarkable  that  tbe  progress  of  putrefaction  in 
"*  *      drowning  sh»  uld  difler  widely 


s  who  have  d 
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from  that  of  the  same  process  in  other  forms  of  death. 
in  nniinsrr  coses,  the  first  signs  of  putrefaction  manifest 
iQtmteives  id  the  lower  putt  of  the  abdomen.  The  rat 
01  ice  trunk  is  attacked,  than  the  extremities,  and  lastly 
tn&  lace,  la  arowmng,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  pert  of 
the  body  to  show  evidence  of  decay  is  the  lace:  and  in  the 
course  of  a  fair  hours,  ao  rapid  is  the  advance  of  the  putre- 
factive process,  that  it  becomea  utterly  impossible  to 
recognise  the  features.  Hence  it  ia  that  it  has  been  chiefly 
m  cases  of  drowning  that  difficulties  have  arisen  as  to 
identification. 'in  consequence  nf  that  part  of  the  lody  by 
which  persons  are  most  readily  recognised  undergoing 
alteration  so  rapidly.  Derergie.  who,  from  bis  official  con- 
nection with  the  Morgue  at  Pans,  enjoyed  unusual  facilities 
for  witching  the  various  stages  of  putrefaction  in  the 
drowned,  has  carefully  described  them,  and  we  now  proceed 
to  give  a  i-emmiol  his  observations.  The  1st  stage  includes 
s  green  discoloration  of  the  akin,  first  noticed  on  the  face 
and  neck,  which  gradually  extends  over  the  body.  The  3d 
is  the  evol  ntion  of  gas,  distending  the  abdomen,  and  censing 
chose  changes  to  which  we  hart  already  adverted.  The  3d 
ia  that  of  brown  putrefaction,  which  affects  all  the  parts  of 
the  body  previously  coloured  greon.  The  4th  is  that  of 
putrilago.  The  discoloured  parte  soften,  liquefy,  and  dis- 
appear. Under  such  circumstances  the  body  rapidly 
decays,  and  Hie  bones  fall  asunder.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
cool  weather  the  process  of  liquefaction  ia  arrested,  and  the 
soft  parts  become  solidified,  owing  to  their  conversion  into 
sdipocire,  s  peculiar  kind  of  animal  soap.  To  this  stage — 
the  6th — Devergie  given  the  name  of  saponification.  The 
6th  stage  is  termed  desiccation,  or  drying,  from  the  con- 
tinued remove!  of  the  fluids  from  the  body,  which,  thus 
hardened,  ia  Labia,  from  the  action  of  the  elements,  to 
undergo  corrosion ;  end  at  the  same  tame  long  immersion 
leads  to  the  formation  of  various  incrustations.  Derergie 
treats  of  these  two  conditions  under  the  heads  of  corrosion 
and  incrustation.  In  the  Oth  and  last  stage  we  hare  the 
destruction  of  thss  soft  parts  generally.  In  the  liquid 
decomposition  the  part  of  the  body  first  attacked  was  tils 
face,  and  the  same  order  is  observed  in  the  later  stages— 
the  soft  parts  of  the  face,  now  hardened  by  their  transfor- 
mation into  sdipocire,  fall  off,  and  leave  nothing  but  a 
grinning  skeleton  of  a  face  behind,  the  rest  of  the  body 
being  comparatively  perfect.  This  peculiar  progress  of  the 
process  of  decomposition  in  the  drowned  explains  the  cases 
recorded  of  apparently  decapitated  heads,  and  of  bodies 
consisting  of  headless  trunks,  having  been  found  floating  in 
the  sea.  These  stagea  of  the  putrefactive  process  Devergie 
states  do  not  follow  sny  definite  order  or  period  of  sequence; 
and  each  case  demands  careful  invtstigation  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  body  and  tile  time  of  the  year  whan  the 
drowning  ooenrred  ;  but  sa  the  result  of  his  experience  he 
finds  that  thi'  respective  seasons  of  summer  snd  winter  make 
at  least  a  month's  difference  in  the  period  at  which  the 
earlier  changes  occur. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  drowned,  a  complete  revolu- 
tion has  in  recent  times  taken  place  in  its  details.  To 
induce  t  renewal  of  the  respiration  it  was  formerly  recom- 
mended that  air  ahonld.be  forcibly  introduced  into  the 
lungs  by  means  of  a  pair  of  .'bellows,  and,  aeoorrting  to  the 
older  directions  of  the  Humane  Society,  the  body  was  "to 
be  well  shaken  every  ten  minutes  in  order  to  render  the 
process  of  animation  more  certain."  These  expedient! 
proved  singularly  inefficacious  except  in  cases  where  the 
other  proposals  of  the  society,  such  as  nibbing  and  the 
application  of  warmth,  would  of  themselves  have  procured 
recovery.  In  1856  Dr  Marshall  Hall  devised  his  ready 
method  or  postural  treatment  of  the  asphyxiated,  and  by 
dissections,  snd  by  actual  results  in  cases  of  still  birth  snd 
of  drowning,  proved  that  i  sanitation  could  be  imitated  by 


I  simply  changing:  the  prwitiim  of  the  body.  Since  then  Dr 
I  E.  Silvester  hsa  anggeHted  a  still  more  simple  plan  of 
postural  treatment  which,  alcmn  with  that  of  Dr  MarOul] 
HalL  has  been  adopted  by  the  Humane  Society  and  also 
by  the  National  LiteBnsiInstirution.  bran  whose  published 
directions  we  rave  the  moaem  Treatment  of  the  drowned  by 
both  methods,  which  ia  -  in  use  in  Her  Majesty's  Fleet,  in 
the  Coast-guard  Service,  and  at  all  the  stations  of  tin 
British  Army  at  home  and  abroad.7' 
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sir.  with  the  face  downward-  whethsr  on"  i 
the  face.  neck,  and  chut  to  the  vind.  ei 
"  tight  clothing  from  the  n 


espeeislly  tha  bin.  The  joints  to  be  aimed"  at  an — fint  and 
MiMurfuiMtf',  tbi>  resttrttlou  of  breathing.;  and  secondly,  after 
breathing  ii  restored,  the  promotion  of  warmth  and  circulation. 
The  efforts  to  restore  breathing  mast  be  comrnenced  immediately 
snd  energetically,  and  jiersevered  in  for  one  or  rwo  hours,  or  until 
s  medical  man  has  pronounced  that  life  ia  extinct.     Effort!  to  pro- 

snd  drying  the  akin,  mast  nut  be  mads  until  the  flnt  appearance 
of  natural  breathing  ;  for  if  circulation  of  the  blood  be  induced 
before  breathing  has  recommenced,  the  nstoraOon  to  life  will  be 

II. — To  Knroxs  Ebiathiro.— To  dor  On  Ami.  -Place  the 
patient  as  the.  Boor  or  around  with  the  face  downwards,  and  one 
of  the  cnua  nndir  the  forehead,  in  which  position  all  fluids  will 
more  readily  escape  by  tha  month,  and  the  tangos  itself  will  fall 
forward,  leaving  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe  free,  aaeiit  this 
operation  by  wiping  and  cltauaing  the  month.  If  satisfactory 
breathing  commences,  nee  the  treatment  described  below  to  pro- 
mote warmth.  If  then  be  only  aliaht  breathins-— or  no  breathing— 
or  If  the  bresthing  fail,  then— 

Ta  trdlt  sraatsssf  Turn  the  patient  well  and  inilsntli  on  the 
ride,  supporting  tha  head,  and  excite  the  nostrils  with  snuff,  hens. 


Fro.  J.— IniplrsUoa  (Dr  Hsnhttl  Hsu's  method). 


fie.  4.— Kipintton  (Dr  Hanhall  Hall's  method). 
hare,  end  smelling  salts,  or  tickle  the  throat  with  s  feather,  ax.  if 
they  are  at  hand.     Hob  the  chest  snd  face  warm,  snd  dash  cold 
water,  or  cold  and  hot  water  alternately,  on  them.  .  If  there  be.  no 
ssaesar.  lose  not  s  moment,  bat  Instantly — 

Tt  snftssl  tnatA**?— Beplses  the  patient  on  the  face,  raising 
sad  snpporUng  the  chest  wall  on  a  folded  cost  or  other  article  of 
dram  ^ftumthsbeO^verja^tlyoathesideendebHtlebeyciid.end 
than  briskly  on  tha  [sea,  back  again,  repeating  these  measure* 
cautiously,  afflelantly,  and  penaevanngly,  about  afteen  times  In  the 
minnte,  or  ones  every  four  or  five  second*,  oessnonally  varying  the 
■lie.  (By  placing  the  patient  on  the  chest,  tbe  weight  of  thebody 
fcTeeatlwairosrt;  when  toned  set  taw  side,  tats  mesne  n  mneved. 


on  each  rid*,  mooring  to*  pwum  imiuedistely  before  taming  t) 
liodj  oo  tin  tide.  During  the  whole  of  th»  operations  1M  at 
pereon  ittmd  nMr  to  th*  movements  at  the  heed  end  of  the  »n_ 
placed  under  iL     (Th*  flnl  ionium  increases  the  expiration— th* 

ceeinapiretion.)    The  malt  ii  reapintion  or  nitiiral 

if  not  too  lets,  life. 


Linda  end  feat,  and  u  won  u  dry  clothing  or  blankets 

proeurad,  atrip  the  body,  and  cover  or  gradually  reclothe  ft, 
taking  on  not  to  interfere  with  tb*  effort*  to  Noam  breathing 

III.  Bliuald  thai  efforte  not  pron  eUMueefu]  in  the  oonne  of 
from  two  to  five  iniiiutm,  proceed  to  imitate  breathing  by  Dr 
flliveetet'a  method,  n  follows :— Place  th*  patient  on  the  beck  on 
>  Bat  enrfece,  inclined  ■  little  upwards  from  the  feet ;  rain  and 
support  the  heed  and  ahoulder*  on  *  email  firm  euahiou  or  folded 
•melt  of  draft  placed  under  the  shoulder-blades.  Draw  forward 
the  patient'i  tongue,  and  keep  it  projecting  beyond  the  tips  ;  an 
elaado  band  oTtr  the  tongue  and  under  the  chin  iriU  innrar  thia 
purpose,  or  a  piece  of  tiring  or  tap*  but  be  tied  tumid  them,  or  by 
raising  the  lower  jaw,  the  teeth  may  be  made  to  retain  the  tongue 
in  that  poaltion.     RetnoTe  all  tight  clothing  from  about  the  nook 


Fie  !.— Intpiralinn  <Dr  Silvester' ■  method). 


Flo.  1.— Expiration  (Dr  Sumter1!  method). 

3V  tin ilalc  tiu  mcrantnit  of  brtatktng— Standing  at  the 

head,  grasp  the  arme  juat  sbove  the  elbowe,  and  draw  t 

gently  end  steadily  niiwarJa  above  the  head,  and  keep  them  stretched 
tipwarda  for  two  seconds,  (By  tbla  nam  air  la  drawn  Into  the 
"  nga.)    Tbentt 

idnrmij  for  two  seconds  nminel 
means  air  ia  pressed  ont  of  the  lungs.)     '. 
alternately,  deliberately,  and  poTSOYrringly, 
a  minute,  until  a  apontaneous  effort  ti 
diately  upon  which  ceaae  to  imitate  t) 
and  mowed  to  induce  circnlation  and  wanutn. 

IV.— TRnaTJUirr  inn  Ninnw,  Biunnra  m  mom  n*. 
aroEID.  To  promote  wnrtU*  and  areulatitm— Commence  rubbing 
the  limbs  upwarda,  with  firm  (framing  prearan  and  energy,  using 
handkemhiefa,  flannels,  it  ( by  tfiia  measure  the  blood  m  propaUad 
"' L"       da  the  heart.)    The  friction  moat  be  cnitinnod 


it  fifteen  timea  in 


under  the  blankete  or  over  the  dry  clothing.     Promote  the 
of  the  body  fay  the  application  of  hot  flannels,  bottles,  or  1 

of  hot  water,  heated  bricks,  to.,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  I 

pita,  between  the  tbigha,  and  to  the.  eolea  of  the  feet.  II  the 
patient  haa  been  carried  to  a  houaa  after  rssniration  hat  been 
restored,  be  earaful  to  let  the  air  play  freely  about  the  room. 

On  the  reiteration  of  life,  a  teeapoonful  ot  warm  water  ahonld  be 
given ;  and  then,  if  the  power  of  awallawing  hare  returned,  email 
quantities  of  wine,  warm  brandY-end-water,  or  coffee  should  be 
a  J  miniatured.  The  patient  ahould  bekept  in  bed,  and  a  disposition 
to  aleep  encouraged. 

OaimiL  Ou.eaviiicDiii.-TlK  abovu  treatment  aboold  be  per- 
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eerered  in  f «  «r»  houra.  ae  it  dan  erroneow  opluk»  that  pentM 
are  imooTarabla  becanae  life  deee  not  toon  make  ita  armearaaes, 
panona  having  been  nattered  after  persevering  ft  "  ' 
Theappsi '■  =  -'-  - " -1-''- 


l  wiSTa 


OOTtnd  wi^h  ■  frothy  mu'ena  ;  ooldneaa  and  pallor  of  eurfaca 

The  following  cautions  ahould  be  attended  to: — Prevent  tmneces- 
aery  crowding  of  peraona  round  th  body,  Capet-telly  if  in  an  apartment 
Avoid  rough  usage,  and  do  not  allow  the  body  to  remain  on  the  back 
unleee  the  tongue  ia  etcural  Under  no  circumatanoee  hold  the 
body  up  by  the  feet  On  no  account  place  th*  body  in  a  warm 
bath  union  under  medical  direction,  and  even  than  it  riwold  only 
be  employed  aa  i  momentary  excitant. 

D  r  SU  vesUirti  method  U  mora  gonexelly  practised  tlur 
that  of  Dr  11  HaU,— ita  special  advantages  being  that  it  com- 
mences by  btitjiu  inspiration,  and  mora  completely 
diiteuds the  chest.  Bat  weftreof  opuuon that tlw combina- 
tion of  th*  two  methods  aa  recommended  above  aboold 
undoubtedly  be  practised  in  orory  case. 

It  baa  Inqnently  been  poi  ntad  out  thai  in  fatal  case*  of 
drowning  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  ia  very  much  dis- 
tended ;  and  it  baa  been  plausibly  urged  by  Professor 
Stmthereof  Aberdeen  (Edinbvrgk  MedicalJovmU,  1807,  p. 
*18)  that  the  rniwements  of  rospirationmay  r»suca***riillr 
imitated,  and  air  may  eater  the  lunge,  and  yet  the  patient 
may  not  recover  in  noneequenco  of  the  stoppage  of  tho  action 
of  the  heart.  He  iwsommenda  that  blood  ahonld  be  drawn 
from  the  external  jugular  Tem,  eo  aa  to  leh'm  the  engorged 
from  its ...... 


,  which,  f 


lyted.    The 


iualithat 
to  effect  thia— from  I 

Finally,  aa  a  lata  resource,  galvanism  mtut  be  had  re 
to.  Both  thia  and  the  blood-letting  moat  be  practised  by 
a  qttalined  medical  man  ;  bat  it  ia  important  to  know  that 
the  methodi  of  Dr  HaU  and  Dr  Silveater  can  easily  be 
learned  by  any  one,  and  that,  if  early  and  perBoreriugly 
■applied,  they  are  (Mended  with  a  large  meaenro  of  anooeea. 
TM  treetment  mot  be  oantmnad  for  at  least  eight  hours, 
ahonld  then  be  an  absence  of  extreme  pallor,  and  while 
any  heat  of  the  body  remains, 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  drowned  cannot  be 
regarded  as  definitely  settled,  and  the  plans  of  Hall  and 
Silvester  have  from  time  to  time  been  subjected  to  criti- 
cism. Among  the  latest  suggestions  ia  that  of  Dr  E 
Howard  of  a™™,  who,  by  means  of  what  he  tonne  bis 
"  direct"  method,  which  mainly  consists  in  pressure  of  the 
chest  from  above  (the  patient  being  placed  on  hie  beck), 
alahmi  that  air  is  mora  easily  introdiiced  into  the  lungs, 
and  that  the  enrpenaion  and  contraction  of  the  cheat  aw. 

n  perfectly  attained  (see  Isatect,  August  11,  1877). 
is  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at  llan- 
chester  1S77,  Dr  Howard  practically  demonstrated  hi* 
plan  on  the  living  subject,  and  there  can  no  doubt  that 
involuntary  respiration  was  readily  produced.  Further 
iTideace,  i 


IMS.  (H.  D.  L.) 

DROZ,Faairoo»-XiViiitJoHKPH(177J-1850),a  French 
writer  on  moraland  political  subjects,  was  born  on  October 
31,  1773,  in  the  city  of  Besanoon,  where  his  family  bad 


on  the  very  day  after  the  dethronement  of  the  Mug,  and 
was  present  doting  the  massacres  of  September ;  bat  on  th* 

Doabe,  and  for  the  next  three  years  servod  in  the  army 
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of  the  Bhioe.  Baceiving  hi*  discharge  on  the  mn  of  ill 
health,  he  soon  after  obtained  a  much  man  congenial  pact 
in  the  newly-founded  ieoU  ctntralt  of  hie  native  city ;  and 
in  17GB  ha  made  hie  tint  appearand*  u  an  author  by  an 
Xaaitur  Vart  oraioin,  Paris,  t'raotidor,  An  TIL,  in  which 
he  acknowledge!  hii  indebtednee*  more  especially  to  Hugh 
Blair.  This  early  reference  to  Scottish  literature  is  interest 
log  in  connection  with  the  peculiarly  Scottiah  tone  of  mind 
which  ii  observable  in  hie  writing*,  and  haa  attracted  the 
notice  of  Sainte-Beare.  Bemoving  to  Pari*  in  1803,  he 
became  intimate  not  only  with  the  likfrnunded  Don*,  but 
aleo  with  the  sceptical  Oabenie ;  end  H  wee  at  the 
philosopher's  advice  that,  in  order  to  eaten  tike  public  ear, 
be  produced  the  romance  of  Lino,  wbidi  Sninte-Beuve  has 
characteriied  at  a  mingled  echo  of  Florian  and  Wtriktr. 
like  several  other  literary  man  of  the  time,  he  obtained  a 
post  in  the  revenue  office  known  ae  the  Zhvitt  riwuet,  Uien 
nnderth*  control  of  U-Iranfoi*  of  Nantes  ;  but  from  181* 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature  and  became* 
contributor  to  various  journal*.  Already  favourably  known 
by  hia  Suai  iur  fart  d"ltrt  hmireux,  Park,  1808,  hi* 
Eiogi  de  Monlaigiu,  1612,  and  hit  JSuai  nrUbem  daxt 
Ittartt,  1810,  he  not  only  pined  the  Monthyon  prise  in 
1B23  by  hi*  work  Dt  la  phSotophu  Morale  on  dm  dMrmU 
lyitinui  tvr  la  tdtnet  da  la  vie,  but  abo  in  1834  obtained 
admission  to  the  Acad^mis  Frenouso-  The  main  doctrine 
inculcated  in  this  treatise  i*  that  society  will  never  be  in  a 
proper  statu  till  men  have  been  educated  to  think  of  their 
duties  and  not  of  their  right*.  It  was  followed  in  1825  by 
Application  de  la  moral*  a  la  philotopfce  etc)  la  politiqve, 
and  in  1839  by  Kamomie  palitiome,  em  principal  de  la 
■mm*  if  riAnm,  a  methodical  and  clearly  written  treatise, 
which  haa  had  tie  honour  of  being  edited  by  Michel 
Chevalier  in  1801  Hi*  next  end  greatest  work  wee  * 
ffiiioire  am  rig**  do  Limit  1 71.  (S  vol*.  Pari*,  1838- 
1642),  the  remit  of  very  careful  and  prolonged  study,  and 
marked  by  greater  vigour  of  style  and  deeper  power*  of 
thought  than  ho  had  previously  displayed.     As  he  advanced 


and  the  last  work  of  hie  prolific  pern 
Chrietianiemt,  1813.  Few  hare  left  »o  blameless  a  reputa- 
tion :  in  the  words  of  Sainte-Beare,  be  wac  born  and  he 
d  all  hi*  life  of  the  race  of  the  good  and  the  juat 


|e*  Otdsot  Mi 
Bweptun,"  In  ilf. 


Umifna;  MoataloraUrt,  ". 
*  rjbx&nU  Jrmmin;  St 
'"  '  si  CheraUer,  Notice 


DBDTDI8M,  the  name  usually  given  to  the  religions 
system  of  the  ancient  Oanl*  and  Briton*.  The  word  Druid, 
on*  form  or  other  of  which  i*  rued  in  early  Celtic  record* 
to  designate  a  eiiai  of  prieata  correepondiiig  to  the  Ifagior 
wise  men  of  the  ancient  Persian*,  is  of  uncertain  etymology. 
The  derivation  from  the  Greek  8pw,  an  oak,  though  a*  old 
as  the  dan  of  the  elder  Pliny,  is  probably  faatafnl 

WeflndmCajear  the  first  and  at  the  same  time  the  moat 
cironmstautial  account  of  the  Druid*  to  be  met  with  m  the 
classical  writer*.  Id  the  digression  on  the  manners  and 
onatwnsj  of  Qaul  and  Germany  which  ocoapie*  a  portion  of 
the  sixth  book  of  hi*  Qailio  war,  he  tell*  us  that  all  men 
of  any  rank  and  dignity  in  Gaul  were  included  among  either 
the  Druid*  or  the  noble*.  The  former  were  the  religion* 
guinWof  the  people  aa  well  a*  the  chief  expounder*  and 
guardian*  of  the  law.  Oa  tkoae  who  refused  to  submit  to 
their  decision*  ther  had  the  power  of  inflictiog  *evere 
■"■'■-    -*  -hidh  emommunicetion  from  aociaty  was  tie 


enjoyed  exemption  from  aervio*  in  the  field  aa  wall  aa  from 
naraectof  taxao,  admission  to  the  order  we*  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  youth  of  Gaol  The  course  of  training  to 
wbidi  a,  noriot  had  to  submit  waa  protracted,  attending 


mnniceted  orally,  bat  for  certain  purpose*  they  had  a 
written  language  in  which  they  used  the  Qreek  characters. 
The  president  of  the  order,  whose  office  was  elective  and 
who  enjoyed  the  dignity  for  life,  had  supreme  authority 
among  them.  They  taught  that  the  soot  was  immortal. 
Astrology,  geography,  physical  science,  and  natural  theology 
were  then-  favourite  studies.  Britain  waa  the  hand -quarter* 
of  Druutism,  bnt  once  every  year  a  general  assembly  of  the 
order  wa*  held  within  the  territories  of  the  Carautes  in 
Gaul,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Dreux. 
The  Gaols  in  extreme  casea  offered  human  sacrifice*,  usually 
criminal*.  Their  chief  deity  era*  identified  by  CaMor  with 
the  Heronry  of  the  Soman*.  Writing  a  few  yean  later, 
Cicero,  in  hi*  treatise  on  divination,  introduce*  his  brother 
Quintn*  aa  remarking  on  the  existence  among  the  Ganl*  of 


well  acquainted.  Cicero's  contemporary,  Diodorn* 
gionln*,  inform*  oa  that  there  were  among  the  ancient 
Ganl*  bard*,  certain  philosopher*  and  theologiani  named 
Druids,  and  soothsayer*.  He  also  hints  at  some  connection 
between  their  philosophy  and  that  of  Pythagoras.  The 
geographer*,  Strain  and  Fomponin*  Mela,  add  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Druid*.  Lncan,  in  his  Phamlia,  men- 
tion*, among  the  Gallia  and  other  tribe*  that  relapsed  into 
their  former  ware  upon  Csssare  crossing  the  Rubicon, "  the 
worshippers  with  bloody  ritei  of  Teutates,  Hasne,  and 
Tarania,"  and  refer*  immediately  afterward*  to  the  bard* 
and  Druid*..  Something  more  noteworthy  i*  told  by  the 
elder  Pliny.  According  to  him  the  Gallic  Druid*  held  the 
miotletoe  in  the  highest  veneration.  Groves  of, oak  ware 
their  chosen  retreats.  Whatever  grew  on  that  tree  was 
thought  to  be  a  gift  from  heaven,  more  especially  the 
mistletoe.     Whan  thru  found  the  latter  wa*  out  with  a 

Klden  knife  by  a  priest  dad  in  a  white  robe,  two  white 
II*  being  sacrificed  en  the  spot.  The  name  given  it  by 
the  Druid*  signified  in  their  language  All-Heel ;  and  it* 
virtues  were  believed  to  be  very  great  Two  other  herb*, 
called  selego  and  samolus,  were  likewise  greatly  valued  by 
them  for  their  medicinal  efficacy.  Bat  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  Druidicel  charms  wa*  the  anguineum, 
or  inske's  egg.  It  wa*  said  to  be  produced  from  the 
saliva  and  frothy  sweat  of  a  number  of  serpent*  writhing 
in  an  entangled  man,  and  to  he  tossed  up  into 
the  air  as  soon  a*  formed.  The  fortunate  Druid  who 
maaajgaol)  a*  it  fell,  to  catch  it  in  hi*  sagum,  or  cloak, 
rode  off  at  full  speed  on  a  bona  that  had  been  In  waiting 
for  him,  punned  by  the  serpents  till  they  were  stopped  by 
the  intervention  of  a  running  stream.  A  genuine  specimen 
of  thin  egg  when  thrown  into  the  water  would  float  fg"Tvt 
the  current,  even  if  encased  in  gold.  Pliny  declare*  that 
he  had  aeon  one,  "It  is,"  ho  says,  "about  the  rise  of  a 
moderately  large  round  apple,  and  has  a  certilagroow 
rind  studded  with  oavitie*  like  those  on  the  anna  of  a 
polypoa."  Tacitus,  in  describing  the  attack  made 
inland  of-  Mon*  ( Angles**)  by  the  Banana  under  So 


ware  pot  to  flight;  ami  the  groveeof  Mon*,  the  soeneof  iu*ny 
a  sacrifice  and  bloody  rite,  were  cot  down.  The  auuslists 
Iaunpridio*  and  Vopuon*,  two  of  the  Scriptoret  Hittori» 
Avgutt*,  introduce  us,  if  the  "Dry**"  of  the**  writer* 
be  eonneotad,  a*  is  probable,  with  the  "  Dmide* "  of  Oeaai 
*  of  the  order— Druideaae*,  who, 

.      .  "all* 

the  authority  of  hia  grandfather,  who 
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had  tho  niury  tram  the  luuue  emperor  biinMll.  thai  it  had 
bees  foretold  to  Diocletian  by  one  of  those  women  that 
he  would  wear  the  purple  After  he  had  (lain  a  wild  boar. 
Many  yean  afterwards,  when  Diocletian  found  himself,  on 
the  death  of  Numonan,  unexpectedly  declared  emperor  by 
the  troops,  he  at  once  cut  down  with  hu  sword  Amu* 
Ajiei.  regarding  whom  dark  suspicions  wen  afloat  ex- 
claiming,  "  At  length  I  have  slain  the  fated  wild  boar," 
and  thou  fulfilled  the  prophecy  delivered  to  him  In  Gaul  by 
the  weird  woman.  Anaomna  of  Bordeaux,  tutor  of  Gratian. 
son  of  the  Emperor  Talentinian.  in  his  Prafeuorn,  or 
notices  of  the  professors  of  his  native  city,  apostrophises 
the  rhetorician  Attiu*  Patera  as  iprung  from  'a  race  of 
Druidi  and  tram  the  priesthood  of  Balenu*.  and  aa  deriving 
his  name  of  Patera  from  being  connected  through  the  latter 
witn  the  mysteries  of  Apollo.  He  also  addresses  another  as 
keeper  of  the  temple  of  Balenu*.  and  as  die  offspring  of 
the  Druids.  Lastly,  Ammianns  Marcellinus.  after  noticing 
the  foundation  of  Marseilles  by  a  colony  of  Phocanns,  goes 
on  to  state  that  wheu  the  people  in  those  parte  had  been 
gradually  civilised,  learned  studies,  which  had  been  begun 
by  the  nurds,  the  Euhsge*  (probably  a  corruption  of  the 
OEarnv,  i.t.,  Yattt,  of  Sttubo),  and  the  Druids,  throve 
vigorously.  OF  these,  ha  says  the  Druids  were  intellectually 
superior  to  the  others,  and  were  formed  into  unions  in 
accordance  with  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras. 

The  early  Christian  fathers  seldom  mention  the  Druids. 
Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  others  apeak  of  them 
tu  philosophers  or  priests  among  the  Gauls,  but  in  a  manner 
that  shows  they  knew  almost  nothing  about  them.  In 
early  Irish  poems  and  tales,  however,  a  class  of  person* 
called  by  this  name  is  frequently  referred  to,  who  also 
appear  as  Magi  in  certain  well-known  Uvea  of  Irish  saints 
written  in  Latin.  These  Irish  Druids  were  a  kind  of 
sorcerers.  They  ware  said  to  be  in  league  with  the  demon* 
of  paganism,  and  to  be  able  by  this  agency  to  do  good  to 
their  friends  and  mischief  to  their  enemies.  The  followers 
of  the  first  missionaries  of  Christianity  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  seem  to  have  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  the  new  faith,  to  spread  the  belief 
that  ita  apostles  also  were  gifted  with  supernatural  powers, 
which  they  could  use  more  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  malice  of  these  Druids.  Thus  Adam  nan, 
in  his  life  of  Colombo,  repreaenta  that  saint  as  miraculously 
baffling  the  machinations  of  Broichau,  the  Druid  of  the 
Fictiah  king  Brude.  when  they  met  at  the  court  of  the 
latter  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ness. 

To  John  Toland  probably  belongs  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  to  plan,  for  he  did  little  more,  a  connected  history 
of  the  Druid*,  in  which  the  scanty  notices  of  ancient 
writers  were  to  be  expanded  and  largely  supplemented 
by  details  drawn  from  other  sources.  This  he  did  in 
three  letters  addressed  to  Viscount  Molesworth,  and  first 
published  from  the  author's  papers  in  1726,  some  yean 
after  hie  death.  A  little  later,  Pelloutier,  in  hi*  Bit 
toirt  dei  Cilia,  carried  out  a  portion  of  Toland's  design 
by  giving  a  lengthened  account  of  the  origin,  position,  and 
influence  of  Druidism  among  the  early  Celtic  tribes.  On 
the  foundations  thus  laid  others  were  not  alow  to  build.  It 
is  from  Caesar  and  Pliny,  of  course,  that  the  materials  have 
been  chiefly  derived.  But  fragments  of  very  doubtful 
value  were  eagerly  appropriated  from  every  quarter ;  and 
in  this  way  au  imposing  structure  was  reared,  the  solidity 
of  which  till  very  recently  few  ever  thought  of  doubting. 
If  we  may  tmst  theee  writers,  the  ancient  priesthood 
of  Britain  and  Gaul,  in  pomp  of  ritual  no  Jess  than  in 
learning  and  influence,  rivalled  the  hierarchies  of  later 
days,  dad  in  white  and  wearing  ornaments  of  gold,  they 
selebrsted  their  mystic  rites  in  the  depths  of  the  forest 
The  Hesus  mentioned  by  Luoan  was  said,  on  the  authority 


ol  a  remark  by  i-actautiu*.  10  M  their  chief  awry.  Bus 
they  had  other  god*,  especially  Apollo,  whom  they 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Belinus.  supposed  to  be  the 
Phoenician  Baal.  They  believed  in  metempsychosis,  or  tlis 
doctrine  of  the  tranamieration  oi  sods.  That  their 
philosophy  was  identical  with  that  of  Pythagoras  was  held 
as  certain,  though  whether  Pythagoras  was  the  instructor  of 
the  Druids  or  the  Druids  of  Pythagoras,  or  Whether  indeed 
both  did  not  derive  their  tenets  from  a  common  sou  roe, 
were  moot  questions.  Fythagoraa's  friend  Abtria,  the 
mysterious  Hyperborean  philosopher  who  rode  on  an  arrow, 
the  gift  of  Apollo,  must  have  been  a  British  Druid. 
Botany,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  letters  were  all  subjects 
studied  by  the  Druid* ;  though,  in  spite  of  their  boested 
civilisation,  many  of  their  rites  were  barbarous  in  the 
extreme.     In  mechanic*  they  bad  attained  to  no  mean  skill, 


like  Biennis  and  Callsrnish  were  ancient  temples,  one* 
surrounding  groves  sacred  to  Druidism.  According  to 
Stnkeley,  Stonehenge  was  tbe  cathedral  of  the  arch- 
druid  of  all  Britain,  and  Arebmy  with  it*  avenue*  had 
been  originally  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  circle  with 
a  serpent  attached  to  it, — the  circle  being  regarded  aa  the 
symbol  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  serpent  of  the 
divine  Son.  Dolmen*  or  cromlech*  were  transformed  into 
altars,  and  even  the  menhir  or  atone  pillar,  and  the 
rocking-etono,  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  druidi- 
oal  priesthood.  In  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  circles,  as 
well  ss  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  may  be  seen  cairn*  sur- 
mounted each  by  a  flat  atone,  on  which  Druid  fires  were 
lighted.  Over  their  countrymen  the  authority  of  the 
Druids  was  almost  unbounded,  continuing  to  assart  itself 
long  after  the  order  bad  passed  away.  With  Druidism 
every  unexplained  custom  and  almost  every  relic  of  Celtic 
antiquity  wen  bold  to  be  connected,  and  the  superstitions 
that  still  linger  in  the  ancient  home*  of  the  Celtic  race  were 
set  down  aa  derived  from  the  same  source.  It*  decadence 
Is  attributed  by  these  writers  to  tbe  hostili  ty  of  the  Romans. 
Ardent  lovers  of  their  country  at  well  a*  of  liberty,  the 
Druids,  it  is  asserted,  were  the  uncompromising  foes  of 
Boman  rule  in  the  west  Hence  sprang  the  order*  issued 
for  their  suppression  by  Claudius,  to  which  reference  is 
made  both  by  Pliny  and  Suetonius,  In  the  end,  Bom* 
proved  too  strong  for  Druidism,  and  the  political  power  of 
ita  priesthood  was  soon  broken,  especially  in  Gaul  and 
South  Britain,  Borne,  among  whom  Herbert  is  prominent, 
maintain  that,  after  the  destruction  of  pagan  Druidism 
aa  a  system,  the  order  was  revived  sa  a  corrupt  form  of 
Christianity,  in  which  the  truths  of  the  latter  were 
largely  mixed  up  with  the  rite*  of  Mithras,  the  sun  god  of 
the  Persians.  This  hypothesis,  to  which  it*  supporters  have 
given  the  name  of  neo-Draidism,  has  already  been  noticed 
in  the  article  Curio  LrrsHAiwr  {vol.  v.  p.  318). 

These  views  were  for  a  long  timo  generally  received  In  this 
country  aa  well  as  on  the  Continent  In  Franca,  Druidism 
has  proved  an  attractive  subject  to  some  writers  of  a  high 
order  of  ability,  who  have  discussed  it,  if  not  from  a  mora 
critical,  at  least  from  a  more  philosophical,  stand-point 
Aniedee  Thierry,  in  hi*  HiMain  da  Gtaduit,  while  adopt- 
ing in  the  main  tire  opinion*  of  Toland,  Pelloutier,  and 
their  followers,  finds  in  the  account*  that  have  come  down 
to  u*  trace*  of  two  distinct  systems  of  religion  in  ancient 
GauL  One  of  these  we*  a  worship  of  natural  phenomena 
and  objecta,  akin  to  the  polytheism  of  the  Greeks;  the  other 
a  kind  of  metaphysical  pantheism,  strikingly  resembling 
the  religions  of  some  Eastern  nations.  The  latter,  accord- 
ing to  mtpk  was  the  foundation  of  Druidism,  and  had  been 
brought  into  the  country  when  the  Cymric  branch  of  tha 
Gauls  entered  it  under  a  leader  named   Hu,  or  Haras, 
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dained  after  hit  death.  The  mora  ancient  inhabitant*,  alio 
a  Qailio  race,  wan  the  polythelia,  whoa*  roligiou*  belief, 
however,  the  Cymri  did  nut  altogether  destroy  but  rather 


priestly  authority  that  controlled  both  and  had  sue- 
seeded  in  greatly  reducing  their  p-litical  influence.  For 
a  while  the  Druids  retained  their  power  a*  a  religious  and 
learned  order,  and  preserved  many  of  their  privileges ;  bnt 
•malt  the  data  of  Coner1*  invaiion  theaa  had  »o  diminished 
that  Britain,  and  not  Gaul,  waa  recognized  aa  their  chief 
■sol  Bat  the  moat  distinguished  among  the  expounder* 
of  Dmidiam  ia  undoubtedly  Jean  Raynaud,  one  of  the 
chief*  of  a  amall  school  of  thinker*  whose  metaphysical 
■peculations  hare  exercised  ia  France  a  real,  if  an  indirect 
and  quiet,  influence.  Raynaud,  who  n)  of  a  mystical 
oatt  of  mind,  began  in  1636,  along  with  Pierre  Leroux, 
the  publication  of  L' EntydopidU  NouvelU,  which,  how- 
ever, waa  never  finished.  For  this  the  former  wrote  the 
article  ".Druidisme,"  which  he  afterwards  enlarged  and  gave 
to  the  world  separately  under  the  title  of  L'Stprit  it  la 
GauU,  dedicated  to  hw  f  riand,  the  historian  Henri  Martin. 
It  is  an  elaborate  and  in  some  respects  able  essay.  Rey- 
nand  mainUina  that  the  ancient  Droida  were  the  first  to  teach 
elaaiiy  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  nnd  that  they 
had  originally  sa  high  conception*  of  the-  trne  nature  of 
God  aa  toe  Jews  thsmsolvee.  If  they  afterwards  encouraged 
the  worship  of  subordinate  deities,  it  waa  for  the  purpose 
of  noonciling' to  Druidissn  that  class  of  wratdnfatan  ronda 
for  which  the  cultus  of  demi-gods  and  angels  ha*  more 
attraction  than  the  worship  of  the  Unseen  One.  Heeus, 
radicallr  the  same  word  aa  the  Aim  of  the  Greeks,  waa  the 
a  absolute  supreme  Being  whose  symLJ  on  earth 
ia  quite  distinct  from  Hu,  the  leader  of 
the  Cymric  Qanl*.  The  mistletoe,  when  fonndgrowing  on 
the  latter,  represented  man,  a  creature  entirely  dependent 
on  God  for  rapport,  and  yet  with  an  individual  existence 
of  hi*  own.  Human  sacrifice*  wen  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  Idea,  dominant  now  a*  in  the. days  of  the  Druid*, 
that  the  higher  the  victim  the  more  complete  the  atonement 
offend  to  the  Deity  for  the  sine  of  man,  Dmidiam 
declined  and  at  last  disappeared,  became,  according  to 
Beynaud,  one  element  waa  wanting  in  its  system  both  of 
moral*  and  of  religion,  necessary  to  the  tree  development 
of  man  or  society — charity  or  love.  The  Druids  aimed 
Indeed  at  the  improvement  of  both,  but  failed  to  prescribe 
the  true  means  of  promoting  it,  Christianity  supplied 
what  wis  needed,  and  Druidism  disappeared — not,  however, 
till  it  had  accomplished  what  was  its  special  mission,  the 
preservation  in  Western  Europe  of  the  idea  of  the  unity  of 
Qod.  How  ta  aU  this  is  mere  theory  founded  on  in- 
sufficient data,  or  an  attempt,  more  or  less  successful,  to 
.prov*  the  exiitenc*  among  the  Gallia  tribe*  of  certain 
ideas  regarding  the  true  nature  of  God  and  his  relation 
to  man,  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  the  grossest 
nrpentitiou,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  here, 
Raynaud's  view*  hare  been  to  a  great  extent  accepted  by 
Henri  Martin,  one  of  the  foremost  of  French  historical 
writer* ;  and  both  countenance  the  neo-Druidical  fancies 
of  Davie*  and  Herbert.  In  Germany  the  latest  authority 
on  Druidism  seem*  to  be  Earth — Utber  die  Dnndm 
dtr  KtUtn— who  follows  closely  the  views  long'  popular 
in  this  country.  To  judge  from  the  article  "Dmiden" 
in  the  last  edition  (1870)  of  Meyer1*  CentnatUrrt-Ltsiko*, 
nothing  bather  baa  yet  found  currency  there, 
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puiiiArd  Am  Kit  original  HanwrifU,  1  vela  Bvo,  London, 
1734  ;  Filloutier  (Bunoal,  HHMn  dm  CMu,  I  vols,  lime,  Paris, 
1740-1750  :  noovella  aditwn  pur  St.  de  Chinisc,  3  Tela.  Its,  or  8 
vola  8th,  Paris,  1770-1771 ;  BWkvliy's  Stauhtngt,  A  TrnvU 
mund  la  IA,  Brititk  Druidt,  fel.  London,  1740:  StuksWs 
Abury,  A  TtmpU  of  Ot  Briluh  Druid,,  foL  London,  174*t 
Flick  (Johinn  OeorR. ),  Commniaria  it  Driiid.it  onxUrtzlim* 
(•avian**)  rkHamkit.  new  edition,  *tn,  Ulmie,  1744;  Borlaae'i 
da(tf*4NM,  Hi*cru*l  tmd  MnomaUA  of  Ot  C«.ii*  of  CornKall. 
ssooad  edition,  fol.  London,  1769  ;  Darts*  (Edwird),  Xyiholoaij 
axd  JMa  «/  Ot  Briti*  Dnidi,  8vo,  London,  ISO* ;  ■fhierry-* 
BiHair,  da  Qatoit,  Paris,  1828  ;  Bull,  Piter  ou  Dntldn  d.r 
Kill**,  Erlaiein,  1888  ;  Higgiiu'i  Ctltii  Dntidi,  London,  182*  j 
(HeibsTts)  Sassy  on  the  Neo-Droidio  Heresy la  -"  n  fii.  K. L 
London  1M ;  Dr  J.  fl.  Barton,  in  AHuteraV  &vuu,  %]y 
ISM;  Baynand,  Z'Afhi  dt  la  davit.  Pari.,  1MB;  Hrori 
Martin,  Bidtin.  dt  Aram,  toL  t,  Paris  (no  data);  Etc  " 
Sculptmd  Onut  of  Scotland,  vol  iL,  printed  Tor  tht  Sptl 
Clnb,18o7.  "   -*- 

DRUM,  a  muaical  instrument  of  perenssiorj,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
East  by  the  Moors  or  after  the  Crusade*.  In  certain  forms, 
however,  it  was  known  in  Europe  in  alffasl  time*.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  tympanum  seems  from  description*  and 
pictorial  representations  to  have  included  not  only 
tambourine*  but  kettledrums  of  a  small  sise,  or  at  least  in- 
struments convex  on  one  side  like  the  kettledrum.  The 
instrument  designated  in .  Scripture  a  timbrel  (Heb.  tapli) 
waa  undoubtedly  a  kind  of  tambourine,  such  a*  might  be 
conveniently  played  by  famalaa.  In  India  and  Egypt  the 
use  of  drum*  in  a  considerable  variety  of  forma  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  earliest  historic  times.  The  tarn-tun  or 
tonv-tom  of  India,  a  cylindrical  drum  of  some  sue  beaten 
with  the  fingers,  had  its  counterpart  in  Egypt  at  least  a* 
early  a*  1600  10,  Among  savage  races,  whose  music  ha* 
not  risen  above  the  primitive  or  percussive  stage,  the  drum 
is  naturally  the  chief,  and  in  many  case*  the  sole  instrument 
employed.  Three  principal  forma  of  drum  are  in  genual 
use  in  the  modem  orchestra, — the  common  or  side  drum, 
the  base  or  Turkish  drum,  and  the  kettledrum.  The  first 
ia  composed  of  a  cylinder  of  wood,  or,  more  generally,  of 
metal,  covered  at  each  end  with  vellum  or  parchment,  the 
tension  of  wbioh  is  regulated  by  string*.  As  it*  nam*  in- 
dicates, it  is  worn  at  the  aide  of  the  performer,  who  beats 
upon  the  upper  end  with  two  stick*.'  Its  distinctive  though 
not  it*  exclusive  use  is  to  accompany  the  military  fife  band. 
The  base  drum  is  a  larger  instrument  of  the  same  kind, 
the  cylinder  being  composed  of  oak  It  is  beaten  at  both 
end*  with  dram-stick*  furnished  with  leather  pads.  It  i* 
an  important  constituent  of  a  full  military  band,  but  it  ia 
also  employed  in  the  orchestra,  especially  by  mora  recent 
composers.  The  kettledrum  is  the  moat  important  form 
qf  die  instrument  in  orchestral  a*  distinct  from  military 
music.  It  is  composed  of  a  basin  of  brass  or  copper,  almost 
hemispherical  in  shape,  covered  with  vellum  attached  to  an 
iron  ring,  and  it  is  usually  placed  upon  an  iron  tripod. 
By  means  ot  screws  it  is  capable  of  being  tuned  within 
certain  necessarily  narrow  limits.  Kettledrums  are  alwsyi 
used  in  pain,  one  being  tuned  to  the  key-note  and  the 
cither  to  the  fourth  below.  The  mnvo  ia  invariably  written 
in  the  key  of  C ;  snd  the  key  in  which  it  is  to  be  played,  if 
different,  is  indicated  in.  words  at  the  beginning  of  the 
passage.  •  The  three  form*,  of  drum  just  described  are 
essential  in  every  complete  orchestra.  In  addition  other 
percussive  instruments,  such  as  the  gong  and  the  tam-tam, 
are  sometimes  introduced  for  th*  sake  of  particular  effects. 

DRUM MOND,  Hkkst  (17 86-1 860), an  English  banker, 
politician,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  remarkable  for  the 
versatility  of  his  gift*  and  the  eccentricity  of  hi*  character, 
was  born  on  toe  5th  December  1786.  He  was  the  <sl<i--t 
ion  of  Henry  Drammond,  a  prominent  London  banker,  by- 
a  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Melville.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow  and  at  Ohaat  Ohureh,  Oxford,     His  name  is  pa*., 
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DBUMMOND 


muiiently  connected  with  the  university  through  the  chair 
of  political  economy,  which  he  founded  in  1825.  Hs 
entered  Parliament  in  early  life,  and  took  an  active  interest 
from  the  first  in  nearly  all  department*  of  politics. 
Thoroughly  independent  and  often  eccentric  in  Ma  view*, 
be  jet  acted  generally  with  the  Conservative  party.  He 
waa  an  effective  speaker,  clear  and  forcible,  and  on  occa- 
sion caustic  and  severe.  From  1847  until  hie  death  on 
the  20th  February  1860  ho  represented  West  Sumy. 
Drununond  took  a  deep  interest  in  religious  subjects,  and 
published  numerous  books  and  pamphlets  on  such  questions 
as  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  the  circulation  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, the  principle*  of  Christianity,  Ac,  which  attracted 
considerable  attention.  Be  was  ultimately  associated  with 
the  origin  and  spread  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  or 
"trvingite"  Church.     Stated  meetings  of  those  who  sym- 

ethiied  with  Irving  were  held  for  the  study  of  prophecy, 
twean  182S  and  1830  o,t  his  seat  of  Albury  Park,  in 
Surrey ;  he  contributed  very  liberally  to  the  funds  of  the 
new  church;  and  he  became  one  of  its  leading  office- 
bearers. The  numerous  works  he  wrote  in  defence  of  it* 
distinctive  doctrines  and  practice  were  generally  clear  and 
vigorous,  if  seldom  convincing. 

DBUMMOND,  Thomas  (1797-1840),  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh in  October  1797,  and  was  educated  at  the  High 
School  there.  He  was  appointed  to  a  cadetship  at  the  Boyal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  in  February  1813 ;  and  by 
Christmas  of  that  year  ha  had  entered  the  Second  Academy. 
He  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  aptitude  for  mathe- 
matics, and  an  original  demonstration  in  conic  sections, 
discovered  by  him  whilst  still  in  the  junior  Academy,  was 
published  in  Leyboum's  Mathematical  Ripotitory.  In  1816 
he  entered  the  Boyal  Engineer*.  In  1810,  when  meditat- 
ing the  renunciation  of  military  service  for  the  bar,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of'.'Coloncl  Colby,  from  whom  in  the 
following  year  he  received  an  appointment  on  the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain.  During  his 
winter*  in  London  he  applied  himself  indetatigsbly  to  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics,  and  attended  the  chemical 
lectures  of  Branda  and  Faraday  at  the  Boyal  Institution. 
The  mention  at  one  of  these  of  the  brilliant  luminosity  of 
lime  when  incandescent  suggested  to  him  the  employment 
of  that  material  instead  of  the  Argand  lamp  for  making 
surveying  stations  visible  when  far  distant  In  the  autumn 
Of  1824  he  assisted  Captain  Colby  m  the  selection  of 
stations  for  the  great  triangulation,  and  the  best  situation 
a*  a  base  for  the  surrey  ordered  to  be  made  in  Ireland. 
Bis  lime-light  apparatus  (the  Druinmond  light)  and 
heliostat,  both  completed  in  1835,  he  first  put  to  a  practical 
test  in  1826  at  the  stations  of  the  Irish  surrey.  In  the 
next  season  he  brought. into  use  an  improved  form  of  his 
heliostat,  in  which  the  telescope  was  dispensed  with. 
Through  tho  recommendation  of  Hr  Bellanden  Ker, 
Drummond  was  in  1831  appointed  by  Lord  Brougham  to 
be  superintendent  of  the  Boundary  Commission.  On  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  he  resumed  his  duties  on  the 
survey, — which,  however,  he  soon  finally  quitted  in  order 
to  become  private  secretary  to  Lord  Althorp,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  In  1834,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
Government,  he  received  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  which 
he  drew  until  September  80,  1836.  In  July  of  that  year 
he  woa  made  undersecretary  of  state  for  Ireland;  and 
when,  in  1836,  the  bill  for  municipal  reform  in  that  country 
was  introduced  into  Parliament,  be  undertook  the- direction 
of  the  officer*  appointed  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the 
boroughs.  Be  was  in  October  1836  made  head  of  the  Irish 
Railway  Commission,  the  report  of  which  was  completed 
'  l  1838.     The  health  of  Captain  Drummoud,— impaired 


mission— had,  through  his  last  labours  In  connection  with 
the  railway*  of  Ireland,  received  a  strain  from  which  it  never 
recovered.     His  strength  gradually  gave  way,  and  he  died 


DBUMHOND,  Willi**  (1686-1646),  of  Bawthorn- 
den,  a  Scottish  poet  of  the  Spenserian  school,  and  descen- 
dant of  an  old  family  of  noble  blood,  waa  horn  at  Hawthora- 
den,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  13th  December  1689.  Bis 
father,  John  Drummond,  was  the  first  laird  of  Hawthorn- 
den  ;  and  his  mother,  Susannah  Fowler,  was  well-con- 
nected, her  brother  William  being  private  secretary  to 
Queen  Anne,  and  a  man  of  literary  tastes.  Drummoud 
received  his  early  education  at  the  Edinburgh  High  School, 
and  graduated  aa  M.A.  of  the  recently  founded  (1682) 
metropolitan  university  in  July  1606.  The  years  1C07  and 
1608  were  spent  at  Bourgaa  and  Paris  in  the  study  of 
law;  and,  in  1609,  Drummond  was  again  in  Scotland, 
where,  by  the  death  of  hi*  father  in  the  following  year, 
he  became  laird  of  Hawthornden  at  the  early  aga  of  twenty* 
four.  The  list  of  books  he  read  up  to  this  time  indicates, 
•  strong  preference  for  the  finer  and  mora  imaginative,  as 
distinguished  from  the  argumentative  kinds  of  literature. 

naturally  abandoned  law  for  toe  muses ;  "  fur,"  says 
his  biographer  in  1711,  "the  delicacy  of  his  wit  always 
run  on  the  pleasantness  end  usefulness  of  hiatory,  and 
on  the  fame  and  softness  of  poetry."  He  was  a  good 
linguist,  and  read  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 
and  Hebrew.  He  hod  already  written  aeveral  poems, 
chiefly  sonnets ;  and  same  early  letters,  which  have  been 
preserved,  show  a  fine  command  of  pura  English,  as  well 
a*  Drommond'a  critical  sagacity  in  abandoning  the  Scottish 
dialect  for  the  language  raised  to  literary  supremacy  by  the 
illustrious  Elizabethans,  Drummond's  first  publication 
appeared  in  1613,  and  waa  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Henry, 
prince  of  Wales,  called  Tearet  on  the  Death  of  Maliada. 
As  might  have  been  expected  from  Spenser's  influence,  it  is 
pastoral  throughout.  Milton,  in  bis  Lycidas,  has  at  once 
imitated  and  surpassed  this  early  poem  of  Drummond's. 
In  1614  Drummond  for  the  firet  time  met  Sir  William 
Alexander,  known  later  as  carl  of  Stirling,  the  author  of  a 
ponderous  poem  on  Doom't-day,  In  tho  following  year 
Drummond  sustained  a  dreadful  blow  in  the  death  of 
Miss  Cunningham  of  Bams,  to  whom  ho  was  engaged  to  bo 
married.  In  1616,  the  year  of  Shakespeare's  deatb,  appeared 
Poena :  Amermu,  Fwirrall,  Divine,  Faitoralt  :  in  SomtcU, 
Song;  Sataiiu,  iladrigalt,  being  substantially  the  story  of 
his  lovoond  loss.  Drummond's  next  poem  is  entitled  Forth 
Flatting  :  A  Fantgyric  to  the  King's  Mat  Excellent  Majesty, 
and  celebrate*  James's  visit  to  Scotland  in  1617.  In  1618 
there  was  an  interesting  correspondence  between  DrumiEo=d 
and  Drayton  ;  and,  about  tho  close  of  the  same  year,  or 
about  the  beginning  of  1019,  Drummond  was  honoured 
with  a  visit  of  a  fortnight  or  mora  from  the  great  literary 
dictator  of  the  time — Ben  Joneon.  Drummond,  as  tradition 
relatan,  sat  awaiting  Jensen's  arrival  under  the  shade  of  a 
fine  sycamore,  and  exclaimed  when  Jonson  came  in  sight, 
"  Welcome,  welcome,  royal  Ben  I  ■  Upon  which  tho 
dramatist  rejoined,  "  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  Hawthoroden," 
The  famous  account  of  their  conversations,  long  supposed 
to  be  lost,  was  discovered  in  the  Advocate's  Library, 
Edinburgh,  by  Mr  David  Lung,  and,  after  being  read  to 
the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries  in  1832,  appeared,  ten 
years  later,  as  a  publication  of  the  Shakespeare  Society.  The 
conversations  are  full  of  interesting  literary  gossip,  and 
embody  Ban's  opinion  of  himself  and  of  hie  host,  whom  be 
frankly  told  that  he  «  was  too  good  and  wraple,  and  that 
oft  a  man's  modesty  made  a  fool  of  his  wit." 
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toe  next  {a*  years  in  Drnmmond'i  lif n  are  comparatively 
iLUBVRntfiil,  bring  marked  01 Ay  by  correspondence  with  Sir 
William  Alexander  and  Drayton.  Id  1623,  tbe  year  at  e 
greet  famine  and  oaiwequeut  mortality  in  Scotland,  appeared 
the  poet's  fourth  publication,  entitled  Flower*  of  Son:  By 
William  Dmatnimd  of  Haicthornedenne :  to  w/ncA  ii 
adjoyned  *u  Oyprate  Growe.  From  1926  till  1630 
Dmmmond  was  probably  for  the  moat  put  engaged  in 
'"  g  on  the  Continent.     In  1627,  however,  be  seems 


Tarelling  on  tl 
o  hare  been  h 


appears  in  tlie  entirely  new  character  of  the  holder  of  a 
patent  for  the  construction  of  military  machines,  entitled 
"  litem  Hagutri  Qulielmi  Dmmmond  de  Febriea  Machin- 
arvun  Militarium,  Anno  162T."  The  same  year,  1627,  ia 
the  date  of  Drnmmond'a  munificent  gift  of  about  COO 
volumea  to  the  library  of  Edinburgh  University.  Ttiia 
collection,  to  which  Drammond  afterward*  made  addi- 
tion!, is  kept  in  a  separate  cabinet,  and  it  particularly 
rich  in  the  English  potto.  In  1630  Drammond  again 
began  to  reside  permanently  at  Hawthomden ;  and,  in 
1631,  he  received  hia  last  letter  from  Drayton,  who  died 
In  London  on  the  2Sd  of  December.  In  1633  Dmm- 
mond married  Elisabeth  Logan,  by  whom  he  had  five  eons 
and  four  daughters.  In  1633  Charles  made  his  coronation- 
visit  to  Scotland ;  and  Drummond's  pen  waa  employed  in 
writing  congratulatory  speeches  and  poetry.  As  Druiiitnond 
naturally  preferred  Episcopacy  to  Presbytery,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  approved  of  the  main  object 
Charles  had  in  -view  in  this  visit,  although  his  peace-loving 
nature  was  averse  to  the  meana  employed  in  establishing 
Episcopacy.  Drammond  was  a  true  Scottish  gentleman 
in  hia  pride  of  blood.  Partly  to  please  the  earl  of  Perth, 
and  partly  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity,  the  poet  had  studied 
the  genealogy  of  the  family  very  carefully,  and  had  given 
due  prominence  to  the  fact  that  Annabella  Drummond, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Drammond  of  Stobball,  was  the  queen 
of  Eobert  IIL  This  investigation  was  die  real  secret 
of  Drummond's  interest  in  Scottish  history ;  and  so  we  find 


not  appear  till  16S5,  and  ia  remarkable  only  for  ita  good 


j  the  opposition  of  his  Scottish 
jects.  It  ia  entitled  Irene  :  or  a  Bemowtranetfor  Concord, 
Amity,  and  Lore  amongtt  Bit  Majettg't  Subjecti,  and 
embodies  Drummond's  political  creed  of  submission  to 
authority  as  the  only  logical  refuge  from  democracy,  which 
he  hated.  In  1639  Drummond  had  to  sign  the  Covenant 
in  self-protection,  bnt  was  uneasy  under  the  burden,  as  ex- 
isting squibs  by  him  testify.  Drummond's  next  work 
%iiafm yja  I  or  a  Defence  of  et  Petition  tendered  to  the  Lard* 
of 'theCoancil  of  Scotland  by  certain  2fealcmetiand  Gentlemen, 
January,  1643,  is  a  political  pamphlet  in  support  of  those 
royalists  in  Scotland  who  wished  to  espouse  the  king's 
cause  against  the  English  Parliament.  It*  burden  ia  a 
passionate  invective  on  the  intolerance  of  the  then  dominant 
Presbyterian  clergy  ;  but  Irene  fails  to  do  justice 
substantial  work  they  had  done.  Drnmmond'a  subs 
works  rosy  be  described  briefly  a*  royalist  pamphlets,  written 
with  more  or  less  caution,  as  the  times  required. 

After  being  an  invalid  for  several  months,  the  poet  died 
n  the  4th  December  1649,  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 


yard of  Lasswade,  a  neighbouring  village. 

The  only  works  of  Dmmmond  which  call  for  special  notice 
are  the  Oypreut  Grow  end  the  poema.  The  Cypretee  Groin, 
one  of  the  noblest  prose  poems  in  literature,  exhibits  great 
wealth  of  illustration,  much  fine  ftjnkfaft  and  an  extraordi- 
wmwhhiw*hJ  isTanrailBal  Tfoptinh  It  ia  an  essay  on  the  folly 
of  the  fear  of  death,  and  shows  how  ranch  the  author  was 
d  with  the  comparative  inaiguificanie  of  this  world. 


"This  glob*  of  the  earth,"1  says  he  *'  which  eeerneth  hugs 
to  us,  in  respect  of  the  universe,  and  compared  with  that 
wide  pavilion  of  heaven,  ia  leas  than  little,  of  no  sensible 
quantity,  and  bnt  as  a  point''  (1711  edition,  p.  123). 
Death,  he  argues,  from  many  of  ita  accidental  — ""faBon*, 
to  be  much  more  dreadful  than  it  really  ia.     "" 


universal! 


. venality,  and  a  correct  estimate  of  human  life,  ought  to 
nerve  ue  against  the  fear  of  death,  further,  we  should  re- 
member that  death  is  not  annihilation,  but  the  vestibule  to 
immortality  and  a  higher  life*  The  essay,  which  is  com- 
posed throughout  in  a  statin  of  lofty  idealism,  is  concluded 
in  the  form  of  a  vision. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  Drummond's  poetry  u  that  it 
manifests  no  characteristic  Scottish  element,  but  owes  ita 
birth  and  inspiration  rather  to  the  English  and  Italian 
masters.  This  was  owing  partly  to  his  anti-Presbyterian 
bias  and  his  long  residence  abroad ;  but  it  was  also  natural, 
on  other  grounds,  for  a  quiet,  cultured,  and  meditative  poet 
to  imitate  the  Elizabethans  and  the  great  Italian  writer*. 
Drummond  was  essentially  a  follower  of  Spenser,  delighting 
in  the  description  of  outer  nature  ;  but,  amid  all  his  ■ensn- 
ousneaa,  and  even  in  those  lines  most  conspicuously  ladea 
with  lustrous  beauty,  there  ia  a  dash  of  melancholy  thought- 
fulness— •  tendency  deepened  by  the  death  of  hia  first  love. 


tathat 


__  is  called  "the  Scottish  Petrarch;"  and  his  sonnets  are 
still  ranked  immediately  after  Shakespeare's,  Hilton*,  and 
Wordsworth'a  Meet  of  hia  poems  are  steeped  in  the  pre- 
Copamiean  ideas  of  astronomy,  and  are  marked  by  a  sens* 
of  the  smallDesa  of  the  visible  in  comparison  with  tbe 
infinite  lying  be jocd.  This  is  one  of  Drummond's  favourite 
moods  ;  and  he  is  constantly  harping  upon  audi  phrases  at 

tbe  AIL"  "  this  great  AIL"  F/ren  in  such  of  his  poems 
as  may  be  called  more  distinctively  Christian,  this  philoso- 
phic conception  ia  at  work.  Drummond's  poems  are  distin- 
guished by  pensive  beauty,  sweetness  of  versification,  and 
richly  worded  descriptions,  but  lack  vigour  and  originality. 
Altogether  this  poet  is  to  be  remembered  as  the  best  re- 
presentative of  "sweetness  and  light"  amid  much  that  was 
dull  and  ephemeral  in  contemporary  Scottish  literature. 

Than  an  several  editions  of  Us  works  HI)  Hall's  edition  of  tin 
prose  works,  published  in  19BS  ;  (I)  Phillips's  <»  nephew  of  Milton) 
edition  of  the  poems,  which  sppeired  Is  the  tune  jesr ;  (»  Bishop 
SeceV  published  in  1711,  the  only  complete  sdiHon  of  Dnunmond's 
writings  ;  (<)  an  edition  of  his  poems  by  Lord  Dundrennnn  and 
David  Irvtog,  issued  in  1SS2 ;  to)  Cunningham's  edition  of  tbe 
poeini  of  lsiS;  end  [«)  Tiinibnll's  in  1817.     The 

edition  of  the  prose1  "" 

life  has  been  ibly  wt 


sings  was  pnUi 
n  Ej  Professor 


only  collected 
in  1711.     Drummond's 

mmiws).    (T.oi.) 


DRUNKENNESS  may  be  either  an  ad  or  a  *ai<V,tbe 
latter  consisting  in  frequent  repetitions  of  the  former.  A* 
an  act  it  may  be  an  accident,  most  usually  arising  from  the 
incautious  use  of  one  or  other  of  the  commonly  employed 
intoxicating  agents ;  aa  a  habit  it  is  one  of  the  most  degrad' 
ing  forms  of  vice  which  can  result  from  the  enfeeblement 
of  tbe  moral  principle  by  persistent  self-indulgence. 

Drunkenness  is  a  mere  complexity  of  symptoms  which 


may  arise  from  i 


v  different  causes.    To  be  drunk  ii 


Amply  to  be  apoplectic ;  and  the  close  resemblance  bt 
the  pathological  and  the  toxic  phenomena  has  been  the 
cause  of  many  untoward  accidents.  Cold  alone  may  pro- 
duce such  peculiar  effects  that  Captain  Parry  has  said,  in 
his  Journal,  ''I  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  a  man 
may  have  been  punished  for  Intoxication  who  waa  only 
suffering  from  the  benumbing  effects  of  frost;  for  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  our  people  in  a  state  so  exactly 
reumbling  that  of  the  most  stupid  intoxication,  that  1 
should  certainly  have  charged  them  with  that  offence  had 
I  not  been  quite  sure  that  no  possible  means  were  afforded 
them  on  Melville  Island  to  procure  anything  stronger  than 
snow  water.  „  VU  —  6i 
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Dot,  apart  from  the  pathological  cannea  of  seeming 
dm  11  twin  i—.  this  condition  may  bo  actually  produced  by  a 
multitude  of  ngents  whose  ntiin  wide-spread  throughout 
the  world  ss  inevitably  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  their 
moderate  employment  must  subserve  some  important  object 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  Moreover,  the  physiological 
action  of  all  these  agents  gradually  abodes  into  each  other, 
all  producing  ur  being  capable  of  producing  consecutive 
paralysis  of  the  various  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  but 
only  in  does*  of  a  certain  amount, — a  dose  which  varies 
with  the  agent,  the  race,  and  the  individual.  Even  the  cup 
so  often  mid  to  "cheer,  bat  not  inebriate,"  cannot  be 
regarded  m  altogether  free  from  the  last-named  affect 
Tesmots  am  well  known  to  be  affected  with  palpitation  and 
irregularity  of  the  heart,  at  well  aa  with  more  or  lam  sleep- 
lessness, mental  irritability,  and  muacniar  tremors,  which  in 
some  culminate  in  paralysis  ;  while  positive  intoxicati 
bean  known  to  be  the  remit  of  the  excessive  nee  of 
tea  (Third  Annual  Bapertof  At  Mm#v*utetti  Bot 
"  '  \  p.  139).  In  abort,  from  tea  to  haechisch  we  have, 
\  hope,  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  opium,  a  sort  of 
ed  scale  of  intoxicants,  which  stimulate  in  small 


tea  (Thin 
W(A,p 
through  ] 
graduated 

doses  and 


>f  strong 


..   .     ,  ,  —J  only  appearing  to 

peases*  them  from  the  fact  that  the  agent  can  only  be 
gradually  taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  the  ayatam  thai  camel 


capable  of  being  ranch  abbreviated,  if  not  altogether 
annihilated;  while  with  other  agent*— aa  tea— the  narcotic 
stage  i*  by  no  meana  always  or  readily  produced.  It  is 
well  to  remember,  also,  that  there  ia  not  a  shadow  of  proof 
that  the  moderate  use  of  any  one  of  these  agents  aa  a 
stimulant  has  any  definite  tendency  to  lead  to  it*  abuse  ;  it 
la  otherwise  with  thdr  employments*  narcotics,  which,  once 
indulged  in,  ia  almost  certain  to  lead  to  repetition,  and  to  a 
mote  or  less  rapid  process  of  degradation ;  but  there  are 
many  exception*  to  this  latter  statement.  In  regard  to  this 
majHar  it  ia  interesting  to  know  that  opium,  which,  used  in 


employed  by  400,000,000,  or  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  that  among  these  we  have  tie  Chinese,  who 
almost  to  a  man  an  opinm  smokers,  and  who  nevertheless 
are  wall  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  frugal  and  industrious 
of  peoples,  "powerful,  muscular,  and  athletic,  and  the 
lower  orders  mors  intelligent,  and  far  superior  in  mental 
s,  to  those  of  corresponding  rank  in  our  own 
It  ia  also  interesting  to  know  that  a  late  judge 
who  lived  to  nearly  ninety  years  'of  age  behoved  he  had 


neither  wine  nor  tobacco  agreed  with  him  ;  while  the  im- 
moderate nee  of  the  same  agent  has — particularly  of  late, 
and  in  the  north  of  Ireland— given  rise  to  a  most  delete- 
rious form  of  drunkenness.  And,  however  degrading, 
taaaaoraHabMi  and  pauperising  the  vice  of  diunkenneM  may 
be,  it  is  important  to  remember  in  all  our  thoughts  concern- 
ing it,  that  it  ia  the  outcome  of  a  craving  innate  in  human 
nature,  whether  civilised  or  savage,  and  that  there  has 
been  no  period  in  the  world's  history,  and  no  nation  on  its 
surface,  in  which  one  or  other,  and  often  several  mmultane- 

heve  not  been  employed,  and  well  it  has  been  for  those  who 
have  used  them  moderately.  Two  great  influences  hare 
n  regarded  m  of  importance  in  regulating  the  prevalence 
l — temperature  and  race.  Of  these  unquee- 
j  by  far  the  must  influential.  Within  the 
*  of  77*  Fahr.  north  and  south  of  the 
equatorial  linn  of  83'  i'  Fahr.  the  mild  native  tribes  seek 


-vine  grows 
though  at'! 


quiet  introspective  ieii-cinipkoeucy 
termed  keyf,  induced  by  opium  or  haarhisrh.  Between 
the  isothermal  lines  of  77*  Fahr.  and  50'  Fahr.  north  and 
south   lie    those   regions   where   the   grape-vine  i 

luxuriantly,  and  in  these  riotous  intemperar  "  ■•---' 
comparatively  rare,  is  no  longer  regarded  ai 
social  crime  it  ia  looked  on  in  the  tropica :  while  beyond  the 
isotherm*  of  00'  Fahr.  north  and  south  the  vine  ia  -•<• 
longer  grown,  and  the  stronger  beam  and  distilled  spini* 
become  the  wide-spread  source*  of  a  deeper  intoxuattGS^ 
which  too  often  terminates  in  crime,  a  result  ahmoaj 
unknown  in  southern  latitudes.  How  much  of  this  si 
actually  due  to  the  more  highly  intoxicating  qualities  of  tla> 
fluids  imbibed,  and  how  much  to  what  Parry  would  rightiy 
have  termed  the  intoxicating  quality  of  the  ejunefst  ha* 
never  been  fairly  ascertained;  but  this  much  is  known,  that 
in  these  northern  climes  what  is  merely  a  stimulant  dose  u. 
moderate  weather  becomes  stupefying  under  the  influence  vi 
cold  ■ — not  because  cold  increases  the  intoxicating  power  at 
any  liquor,  but  because  the  previous  excitement  of  tne 
ceiebro-spinal  system  produces  a  condition  uf  functional 
exhaustion  which  makes  it  more  readily  succumb  to  the 
benumbing  influence  of  cold, — renders  it,  as  we  my,  iuutb 
liable  to  become  morbidly  congested  by  the  reflex  action  of 
cold  applied  to  the  surface. 

But  of  the  two  great  influence*  which  regulate  the 
pre valenoe  of  intemperance,  that  of  race  far  exceed*  that  of 
temperature.  A  glance  at  tha  map  of  the  world,  coupled 
with  some  knowledge  of  its  history,  teaches  us  that,  whether 
in  temperate,  subtropical,  or  tropical  region*,  wherever  the 
Teuton  is,  there  drunkenness  prevails ;  and  the  wild  orgies 
in  which  Tacitus  |sfl|  us  the  Teuton  of  his  day  indulged  in 
the*  cold  climate  of  northern  Europe  are  reproduced  with 
wonderful  circumstantiality  irrespective'  of  climate  or  tem- 
perature. It  may  be,  as  a  recent  speaker  has  said,  thai  "a 
tssUoratJ  love  for  strong  drink  i*  a  characteristic  of  the 
nobler  and  mora  energetic  populations  of  the  world  ;"  it 
may  be,  as  be  goes  on  to  my,  that  it  "  uccoinpaiiiaj  public 
endlprivate  enterprise,  oonstancy  of  purpose,  liberality  of 
thought,  and  aptitude  for  war;  it,"  aa  he  further  adds, 
"  exhibit*  itself  prominently  in  strong  and  nervous  constitu- 
tions, and  assumes  in  very  many  instannss  the  character  of 
a  curative  of  itself."  In  other  words,  in  certain  constitutions 
the  moderate  use  of  stimulants  excites  to  action  rather  than 
to  a  sensual  keyf,  and  the  pleasurable  stimulus  of  action 
renders  such  individuals  leas  likely  to  fall  into  degrading 
habits  of  excess. 

The  effect*  of  intoxicants  are  variously  mndifljl  by  the 
temperament  of  the  individual  and  the  nature  of  the 
inebriant.  'When  that  ia  alsnhaL  its  notion  on  an  average 
individual  ia  first  to  fill  him  with  a  serene  and  perfect  self- 


brilliant.  The  senses  gradually  became  hasy,  a  aoft  hum- 
ming seems  to  nil  the  pauses  of  the  oonvereation,  and 
modify  the  tones  of  the  speaker,  a  filmy  naae  obscures  tha 
vision,  the  head  seems  lighter  than  usual,  the  equilibrium 
unstable.  By  and  by  objects  appear  double,  or  flit  oon- 
the  eyes;  judgment  ia  abouished,  eecrotiveneaB 
d  the  drunkard  pours  forth  all  that  is  within 


boisterous,  ridiculous,  snd  sinks  at  length  into  a  mere 
animal.  Every  one  around  him,  the  very  houses,  trees, 
even  tha  earth  itself,  seem  drunken  and  unstable,  he  alone 
sober,  till  at  last  the  final  stage  ia  readied,  and  he  falls  on 


after  profound  slumber,  he  at  last  awakes  feverish, 
SxlwrmWd,  sick,  snd  giddy,  with,  ringing  sera,  a  throbbing 
heart,  and  a  violent  headache. 


b  e  u — i>  it  tl 
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r  The  poison  primarily  effecia  the  Rerebtnl  Lobes,  and  the 
ether  parts  of  cerebrospinal  mln  an  wueeoutitoly 
mvolved,  till  in  the  Mi  of  JMmfcMw  the  only  parte 
not  invaded  by  a  benumbing  paralysis  an  then  an  tornado 
centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  regulate  cad  rnein- 
taintbeciroiiWiou  and  respiration.  But  evwi  thaw  oentrse 
an  not  unaffected ;  the  paralysm  of  than  as  of  the  other 
■actual  of  the  oertbro-spinel  system  varies  in  its  moomplete- 
nees,  apd  at  trmes,  becomes  oonplaae,  the  ccnue  of  dnrnkan 
mat  terminating  in  death.  Hon  anally  the  irrtcadosnt  la 
gradually  ■nlimtnattd  and  tha  individual  restored  to 
consciousness,  a  oonecionsneH  disturbed  by  the  eeoondary 
result*  of  the  agent  he  hai  abated,  and  which  vaij  with 
the  nature  of  that  agent  Whether,  however,  directly  or 
indirectly,  through  the  nervous  system  the  stomach 
in  ovary  oaae  ;  that  nutrition  is  interfered  with  ' 
defective  ingeetion  of  f ood,  as  trail  as  by  taw  malemh 
of  that  which  ia  ingested ;  and  from  thia  canes,  as  well  es 
bj  tha  peculiar  local  action  of  tha  various  poisons,  we  have 
the  venous  organic  degenerationa  rod  lined  which_  in  most 
caaea  shorten  the  drunkard'e  day*. 

The  primary  discomforts  of  en  act  of  drunkenness 
readily  removed  for  tha  time  by  a  repetition  of  the  cause. 
Thru  what  lies  been  an  act  may  readily  become  a  habit,  all 
the  men  readily  that  each  repetition  mon  and  more 
enfeeblM  both  the  will  and  tha  judgment,  till  thay  become 
■         "  >esupplied 

rmgwhkih 


enforced  abstinence  ;  any  one  in  thia  condition  mnat  be 
regarded  aa  temporarily  insane,  and  ought  to  be  placed  in 
an  inebriate  asylum  till  he  regain  — *""*  self-control  to 
enable  him  to  orercom  a  hia  lore  for  drink.  The  damn  far 
stimulants  ia  one  of  the  strongest 
nature.  It  cannot  be  annihilated,  but  may  be  regulated  by 
reason,  conscience,  education,  or  by  law  when  It  encroaches 
co  the  rights  of  others  or  i»  injurious  to  the  individual  him- 
self. By  the  Intoiicating  Liquors  Iioeranng  Act  of  1873 
any  one  foond  drunk  on  a  highway  or  public  place  or  in  a 
licensed  house  is  liable  to  a,  fine  of  10a.,  on  a  repetition  of 
the  offence  within  twehe  months  to  one  of  30s.,  and  on  a 
third  offence  within  twelve  months  to  one  of  40s.  To  be 
drunk  or  riotous,  wto  be  drunk  while:  _ 
a  carriage,  or  a  gun  ia  punishable  with  a  fine  of  80s,  or  im- 
prisonment for  one  month.     And  by  thu  Police  and  I 

meat  Act  of  Scotland,  36  and  »  Tint  c  101, 
persons  foond  drank  on  the  streets  an  subject  to  a 
40s.  or  It  days'  imprisoninent,  wherever  that  Act  has  been 
adopted-  Then  Acts,  properly  enforced,  ought  to  issllllli 
the  public  exhibitions  of  drunkenness;  whflo  for  than 
seasoned  casks  who  rain  their  own  health  and  pauperise 
their  families,  without  perhaps  ever  appearing  in  public 
offensively  drunk,  the  only  remedy  which  appears  to  promise 
hope  of  reform  would  seem  to  be  the  power  of  temporarily 
ooasignjjig  them  to  an  inebriate  asylum  (o.  w.  «.) 

DRUSES,  a  people  of  Syria  remarkable  for  the  pertinacity 
aja|  success  with  which  thay  have  defended  their  independ- 
■  of  Turkish 


occupy  the  mountains 
Lebanon;  but  than 
the  Htumn    or  Auranitis 
at  Bated,  in  Palestine  proper, 
Bea  of  Tibenas;  and  it  ia  b 


region  of  the  Iasbsnnn  and  Anti 


o  the  north-west   of  the 


Oiyptc-Prosot  Drums,  however,  by  religion  only,  and 
not  by  race — still  maintain  themselves  in  tire  neighbourhood 
ofCeiro.  The  Western  Dram  are  found"  aa  far  north  at 
Beyrout,  as  far  sooth  aa  Bur  or  Tyre,  and  as  far  east  as 
rsjimsui ;  in  the  north  they  are  intermingled  with 
lUwnsms.  and  in  aha  south  with  Greeks  and  Malchites. 
They  form  tha  exclusive  population"  of  about  130  towns  and 
villages,  and  share  with  the  Christian*  the  occupation  of 
nearly  230  more ;  their  tot*!  number,  not  reckoning  women 
and  children,  lias  been  calculated  at  from  60,000  to 
65,000  men.  The  chief  town  of  tha  district  which  they 
occupy,  though  not  their  moat  populous  settlement,  is 
Dear-el-Kemar— the  Convent  of  the  M  rxsn— situated  about 
lSmflaa  sooth-east  of  Boyront,  in  the  district  of  Manaaaif; 
it  was  tbe  seat  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Abu 
Nekads,  and  in  its  vicinity  is  the  palace  of  Ebteddin,  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  emir  Beahir  Shehaab.  flmmattm 
and  Bakhlin  in  tha  Lebanon,  and  Hetbeve  and  Kceheyu  in 
the  Anti-Lebenon,  rank  aa  aacted  cities,  and  serve  sa 
rsHy ing-pointa  in  time  of  war. 

The  Eastern  or  Hanranitic  Druass  are  leas  known,  and 
nmorve  their  anedsnt  customs  and  characteristics  perhaps 
mon  perfectly  than  their  western  brethren,  Tbe  date  at 
which  they  Ant  settled  in  the  district  is  not  ascertain*! ; 
but  for  many  generations  tbe  Haezan  has  bean  the  chosen 
refuge  of  rebeli  end  maioontanta  from  the  west,  and,  has 
itly  increased  ia  population  at  the  expense  of  the 
The  same  process  of  emigration  is  still  going 
on;  and  the  Turkish  Government  has  to  be  careful  not  to 
press  too  heavily  on  the  defaulting  Dnuw  of  the  west,  lest 
it  nsodlessly  augment  the  power  of  the  mon  independent 
community.  The  number  in  the  Banian  wee  stated  by 
Cyril  Graham  at  7000  men  in  1867  ;  at  present  it  must  be 
much  nearer  10,000.  Tbe  principal  town  m  Knnawet,  tha 
rssidsnee  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Ookals. 

In  many  respects  the  Druses  are  a  mysterious-  people, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  great  additions  made  to  our  knowledge 
in  the  present  century,  many  important  questions  in  regard 
to  them  still  await  solution.  Of  thoir  origin  and  ethno- 
graphical affinity  no  absolutely  certain  information  has  been 
obtained.  Though  they  si 
that  would  do  credit  to  tl  .  . 
feudal  aristocracy  refer  to  their  Arab  descent  with  feelings 
of  pride,  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that,  whatever  may 
be  true  of  certain  families,  tha  main  body  of  the  people 
does  not  belong  to  the  Semitic  family.  Mr  Cyril  Graham 
regards  them  as  of  lndo-Tentorne  race,  *"^  describee  them 
sa  "  fair-haired,  of  light  complexion,  strong  and  wall-made, 
end  often  as  tall  as  northern  Europeans."  Their  own 
tradition  vaguely  connects  them  with  China,  where  they 
firmly  believe  that  to  tine  day  then  exist  numerous 
adherents  of  their  creed,  end  whence  they  expect  the  ad- 
vent of  their  promised  deliverer.  The  mem  fact  that  they 
seem  a  knowledge  of  tha  Celestial  Empire  in  each  contrast 

the  geographical  ignorance  of  the  other  Syrian  raoes  is  in 
enough;  though " 
ally  significant, 
mentioned  by  Sandys,  and  pretty  often  to  be  met  with 
in  the  older  accounts,  they  derive  their  name  from  a  count 
of  Dreux,  end  are  mainly  the  descendants  of  a  band"  of  the 
crusaders  who  wen  left  behind,  and  finally  forgot  their 
country  and  language  end  creed ;  but  this  story  is  disproved 
by  the  fact  that  allusion  is  made  to  their  existence  at  an 
earlier  date  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela. 

of  the  tribes  introduced  into  Northern  Syria  by  Eearhaddon 
in  the  7th  century  ilo.  If  its  generally  but  not  univer- 
sally received  derivation  from  Ismael  Damn  be  accepted, 
their  present  name,  which  ia  properly  Durus,  dates  no 
further  bank  then  about  the  11th  century,  and  throws 
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la  to  be  learned  from  the  various  explanations  current 
among  themselves — those  put  in  pottvtion  (of  the  faith), 
from  the  Arabic  verb  donas;  those  who  read  the  book  of 
Htmn,  U  if  from  darata  ;  the  cfesor  mu*,  from  .Ours;  ths 
thiei.ii,  from  2Sir»,  and  so  on.  It  la  well  known,  however, 
that  die  district  which  they  now  occupy  has  over  and 
again  rsceived  oxtranoooB  additions  to  itj  population ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  mora  precise  infontjatioii,  it  Mama  at  least 
certain  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  nucleus 
of  his  race,  the  Druse  of  the  present  day  carries  in  his  veins 
the  mingled  blood  of  a  various  ancestry,  in  like  manner  aa 
his  religion  combine!  the  products  of  many  different  intellec- 
tual moments,  the  presence  of  a  Kurdish  element  is  on- 
doubted,  and  its  influence  may  probably  be  traced  in  the 
peculiar  position  granted  to  the  women.* 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  religion  which  gives 
unity  to  the  race  can  be  stated  with  considerable  pre- 
cision. As  a  system  of  thought  it  may  be  traced  back 
in  some  of  its  leading  principles  to  the  Shiite  sect  of 
the  BatsnJanl,  or  Batmiya,  whose  main  doctrine  was  that 
"  every  outer  has  its  inner,  and  every  passage  in  the 
Koran  an  allegorical  sense,"  and  to  the  ""■""■^inH,  oc 
Karamita,  who  pushed  this  method  to  its  furthest  limits ; 
as  a  creed  it  is  somewhat  more  recent.  In  the  year  386 
*.h.  {990  a-d.)  Hakim  Biamrillahi  (it.,  he  who  judges 
by  the  command  of  God),  the  sixth  of  the  Fotimite  caliphs, 
began  to  reign ;  and  daring  the  next  twenty-five  years  he 
indulged  in  a  tyranny  at  once  so  terrible  and  so  fantastic 
that  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  his  insanity.  Aa 
madmen  sometimes  do,  he  believed  that  he  held  direct 
intercourse  with  the  deity,  or  even  that  he  was  an  incarnation 
of  the  divine  intelligence;  and  in  107  a.a,orl016u.,Mi 
claims  were  made  known  in  the  mosque  at  Cairo,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  Ismael  Daraai  The  people 
showed  such  bitter  hostility  to  the  new  gospel  that  Darazi 
was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight ;  bat  even  hi  absence 
■"  -ts  faithful 


the  ignorant  inhabitants  of  Lebanon.  According  to  Drase 
authority  this  great  conversion  took  place  in  the  year  110 
i-H.  Meanwhile  the  endeavours  of  the  caliph  to  get  his 
divinity  acknowledged  by  the  people  of  Cairo  continued. 
The  advocacy  of  Hasan  ben  Haidara  Fergani  waa  without 
ivail;  but  in  406  A.H.  the  new  religion  found  a  more 
wcceesful  apostle  in  the  person  of  Harare  ben  All  ben 
.Ihmod,  a  Persian  mystic,  feltmeker  by  trade,  who  became 
Hakim's  visier,  gave  form  and  substance  to  bis  creed,  and 
by  bis  ingenious  adaptation  of  its  various  dogmas  to  the 
prejudices  of  existing  sects  finally  enlisted  an  extensive  body 
of  idherenta.  In  111  the  caliph  waa  assassinated  by  con- 
trivance of  his  sister  Sitt  Almulk  ;  bat  it  was  given  out  by 
Hamxe  that  he  had  only  withdrawn  for  a  season,  and' his 
followers  were  encouraged  to  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  his  triumphant  return.  Darazi,  who  had  acted  Inde- 
pendently in  his  apoetolate,  was  branded  by  Hamxe  aa  a 
heretic,  and  thus,  by  a  curious  anomaly,  he  is  actually  held 
in  detestation  by  the  very  sect  which  probably  bears  hie 
name.  The  propagation  of  the  faith,  in  accordance  with 
Hamxe's  initiation,  was  undertaken  by  Ismael  Ben  Huham- 
med  Temimi,  Muhammad  ben  Wahab,  AboJkhair  Sdama 
ban  Abdalwahab  ben 'Sanrarri,  end  Moktena  Bohaeddin, 
Jio  last  of  whom  was  known  by  his  writings  from  Con- 
jtsntinople  to  the  borders  of  India.  In  two  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  emperor  Constantino  V1U.  and  Michael  the 
Psphlagonian  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Christian 

"be  person  of  Hanue. 
f  the  Drosian  creed  thus  brought 

i   the  somewhat  imperfect  state  of 


The  full  exposition 


European  knowledge  in  regard  to  many  of  its  details,  would 
require  a  volume  of  considerable  size :  the  following  is  a 
summary  of  its  main  doctrine*.  The  Muahhidin.  or 
Unitarians,  aa  the  Drnse*  call  themselves,  believe  that  there 
is  one  end  only  one  God,  indefinable,  incomprehensible, 
ineffable,  passionless.  He  hej  msde  himself  known  to  men 
by  ten  auccessivB  incarnations  in  the  persons  of  Ali,  Albar, 
Alya,  Moill,  Keitn,  Moexs,  Aids,  Abu  Zechariah,  Hansur, 
sjxm  Hakim.  No  further  incarnation  Bin  take  place :  in 
flaMse  a  final  appeal  was  made  to  mankind,  and  after  the 
door  of  mercy  had  stood  open  to  all  for  twenty-six  yean,  it 
waa  finally  and  for  ever  dosed.  When  the  tribulation  of 
the  faithful  has  reached  its  height,  Hakim  will  reappear  to 
conquer  the  world  and  render  his  religion  supreme.  The 
first  of  the  creatures  of  God  ie  the  Universal  Intelligence, 
impersonated  in  Hamxe  at  the  time  of  the  last  incarnation ; 
he  is  the  creator  of  all  subordinate  beings,  and  he  alone 
has  immediate  communion  with  the  Deity.  Next  in  tank 
to  him,  and  along  with  him  supporting  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty,  are  four  archangels,  the  Soal,  the  Word,  the 
Bight  Wing,  and  the  Left  Wing,  who  were  embodied  re- 
spectively" in  Ismael  Derail,  Mohammed  hen  Wahafc, 
Selama  ben  Abdalwahsl,  and  Bohaeddin ;  and  beneath 
these  again  are  spiritual  agents  of  various  ranks  The 
number  of  human  beings  admit*  neither  of  increase  nor  of 
decreese,  and  a  regular  process  of  metempsychosis  is  main- 
tained. The  souls  of  the  virtuous  pass  after  death  into 
the  bodies  of  Chinese  Droeea ;  those  of  the  wicked  may  be 
degraded  to  the  level  of  camels  or  dogs.  All  previous  re- 
ligions are  mere  types  of  the  true,  and  their  sacred  books 
and  observances  are  to  be  interpreted  ollegorically.  A*  the 
admission  of  converts  is  no  longer  permitted,  the  faithful 
sre  enjoined  to  keep  their  doctrines  secret  from  the  profane ; 
and  in  order  that  their  allegiance  may  not  bring  them  into 
danger,  they  ore  allowed  to  make  outward  profession  of 
whatever  religion  is  dorninsnt  around  them.  To  this 
letter  indulgence  is  to  be  attributed  the  apparent  in- 
differentism  with  which  thsy  join  the  Mahometan  in  his 
prayers  end  ablutions,  or  sprinkle  themselves  with  holy 
water  in  the  Maronire  churches.  Obedience  is  required  to 
the  seven  great  oommandments  of  Hamxe,  the  first  and 
greatest  of  which  enjoins  truth  in  words  (but  only  of  Drasa 
towards  Druse) ;  the  second,  watchfulness  over  the  safety 
of  the  brethren;  the  third,  absolute  renunciation  of  every 
other  religion ;  the  fount,  complete  separation  from  all 
who  are  in  error  ;  the  fifth,  recognition  of  the  unity  of 
"Our  Lord"  in  all  egea;  the  sixth,  complete  resignation 
ts  his  will ;  and  the  seventh,  complete  obedience  to  his 
orders.  Prayer,  however,  is  regarded  as  an  impertinent  in- 
terference with  the  Creator;  while  at  the  some  time,  instead 
of  the  fatalistic  predestination  of  M ahometanism,  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  will  is  distinctly  maintained.  Not  only 
is  the  charge  of  secrecy  rigidly  obeyed  in  regard  to  the 
alien  world,  but  fall  initiation  into  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  the  creed  is  permitted  only  to  a  special  class  desig- 
nated Ockala  or  Axels — probably  from  the  Arabic  AM, 
intelligence— in  contradistinction  from  whom  all  other 
member*  of  the  Druse  community,  whatever  may  be  their 
position  or  attainments,  are  celled  Djahel  or  Ignorant 
About  IS  per  cent,  of  the  adult  population  belong  to  this 
order.  Admission  is  granted  to  any  Druse  of  either  sex 
who  expresses  willingness  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
society,  and  during  a  year  of  probation  gives  sufficient 
proof  of  sincerity  and  stability  of  purpose.  There  appears 
to  be  no  formal  distinction  of  rank  among  {he  various 
members ;  end  though  the  emir  Bestir  Shehaeb  need  to 
appoint  a  sheik  of  the  Ockala,  the  person  thus  distin- 
guished obtained  no  primacy  over  his  fellows.  Exceptional 
influence  depends  on  exceptional  sanctity  or  ability.  All  are 
required  to  abstain  from  tobacco  and  wins ;  tin  women  are 
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to  MM  neither  gold  not  altar,  hoc  ailk,  nor  brocade ;  and 
although  neither  celibacy  nor  retirement  from  the  iMi 
of  the  world  fat  either  imperative  or  customary,  mental 
respect  is  shown  to  those  who  voluntarily  submit  themselves 
to  aacebe  diocipline.  While  the  Ockala  mingle  frankly  with 
the  common  people,  and  are  remarkably  free  front  what  in 
Europe  would  be  called  elerioal  pretension,  they  are  none 
the  loss   careful   to  msintehi  their  privileges,     Thsy  are 


with  money  lawfully  acquired;  and  net  they  ahonld 
unwittingly  partake  of  any  that  ia  eorsmoniidry  unclean, 
they  require  thoae  djahela  whoaa  hospitality  they  ahare  to 
supply  their  wants  from  a  store  set  apart  for  their  exclusive 
nee.  The  ideal  Oekel  is  grave,  calm,  and  dignified,  with 
an  infinite  capacity  of  keeping  a  aeeret,  and  a  demotion  that 
knowa  no  limita  to  the  interests  of  ha  creed. 


„      .  *.the 

member*  of  the  order  meet  together  in  the  various  distriets, 
probably  for  the  reading  of  their  eacred  booka  and  eremwdhv 
tion  on  matters  of  ecclesiastical  or  political  importance. 
Their  meeting-houses,  kolovit,  halint,  ar  hhalvat,  era  plain, 
nnornemented  edifices,  usually  bruit  in  secluded  epots,  and 
not  nnfroquently  on  iaolated  eminence*.  "  All  hare 
properly  attached  to  them,  the  revenue*  of  which  are  oon- 
aocrated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  demand*  of 
hospitality.  In  one  at  Necha,  in  the  Shoot,  a  lamp  i* 
kept  burning  night  and  day."1  Even  while  the  Ockala  are 
assembled,  strangers  are  readily  enough  admitted  to  the 
sWctsfcy  but  as  long  u  they  ere  present  the  ordinary 
ceremonies  are  neglected,  and  the  Koran  tehee  the  place  of 
the  Drnaian  scriptures.  In  he*  been  frequently  asserted 
that  the  image  of  a  calf  ia  kept  in  a  niche,  and  traces  of 
phallio  and  gynawoeraUo  worship  have  been  vaguely 
suspected;  bnt  thereia  no  authentic  information  in  support 
of  either  statement.  The  calf,  if  calf  there  be,  ia  probably 
a  symbol  of  the  execrable  heresy  of  Daraal,  who  ia  fre- 
quently etyled  the  calf  by  hie  orthodox  opponent*.  Ignor- 
ance is  the  mother  of  suspicion  a*  wall  as  of  deration ;  and 
accordingly  the.  Christian  inhabitanta  of  the  Ubanon  have 
long  bean  persuaded  that  tiw  Drueee  in  their  aeeret 
—""-jot  tho  meet  nefarious  practices.  Of 
■nquently  repeated  byRuropean  writers, 
ia  to'  be  little  evidence;  and  it  ia  certain  that  the 
sacred  books  of  the  religion  inculcate  what  ia  on  the  whole 
a  high-toned  morality.  Colonel  Churchill,  In  his  last 
volume,  asserts  that  while  the  majority  of  tho  people  follow 
the  pore  teaching  of  Bohueddin,  there  soil  arista  a  party 
which  indulges  in  the  "  dark  and  unscrupulous  libertinism 
of  Daran.T 

The  Druses,  like  the'  Araha,  hare  a  high  reputation  for 
hospitality,  and  they  give  special  welcome  to  the  English, 
whom  they  regard  as  their  particular  friends  Md  ■»■— 
Whoever  preaanta  himself  at  their  door  in  the  quality  of 
a  suppliant  or  panaangst  ia  mm  of  being  entertained  with 
food  and  lodging  in  the  moat  generous  manner.  Yolney 
often  saw  the  lowest  peaaanta  give  their  last  moreel  of  bread 
■tt  the  hungry  traveller;  and  their  only  answer  to  the 
iccusetion  of  imprudence  was,  "God  ia  great  and  liberal, 
and  all  men  are  brethren."  Beggary  at  the  same  tune  ia 
altogether  nnknown  among  the  oommcfj  people,  and  the 
Ockala  are  not  a  mendicant  order.  It  would  be  easy  to  illus- 
trate  by  many  a  striking  incident  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
keep  inviolate  the  pledge  tacitly  given  to  tho  neat  who 
baa  eaten  of  their  bread  and  salt  Nor  ia  their  hospitality 
nnaarnmtriirt  with  other  virtues.  "Then  waa  nothing," 
raervoli,  "  which  surprised  me  more  than  the 
i,  the  delicate  appreciation  of  wishes  and  t eal- 
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ings,  the  social  mm,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  refinement 
which  distinguished  the  con venation  and  manners  of  those 
awmgat  the  Druse  ohiefa  whom  I  than  met,  and  on  which 
DO  drawing-room  of  London  or  Paris  coold  have  conferred 
ai.  additional  polish  j*  and  a  similar  teetimony  U  borusj  by 
Mr  Chamaand,  who  waa  brought  am  in  the  city  of  Beyront, 
and  bad  abundant  opportiiiiitiea  of  observation.  Thereia 
a  darker  aide,  indeed,  to  the  pictum  ;•  though,  after  all, 
while  hia  merita  are  in  the  main  peculiarly  Jus  own,  the 
Dmae  only  gives  additional  intensity  to  the  rathleaaneai 
and  rovongefulneet  of  so  many  of  the  Eastern  nations. 

Polygamy  ia  not  permitted.  Among  the  old  feudal 
familial  intermarriage  ia  often  restricted  to  one  or  two 
houses;  and  the  daughter  of  a  sheik  will  rather  remain  a 
virgin  than  bring  disgrace  on  her  blood  by  a  mhallitmet. 
The  marriage  of  near  relations  ia  naturally  the  cause- 
queue* ;  but,  whatever  may  have  -been  formerly  the  ease,  it 
no  longer  appears  to  be  the  custom  for  brother  and  sister 
to  wed.  All  prenuptial  arrangements  on  the  part  of  the 
woman  are  conducted  by  the  father,  who  cannot  act,  how- 
over,  without  her  consent  On  the  wedding  day  a  number 
of  Ockala  and  a  few  of  tho  bridegroom's  relatione  go  to  the 
bride's  house;  the  marriage  contract  is  drawn  up  and  read; 
and  the  bride,  oompletely  enveloped  in  a  veil,  is  led  off  on 
horaeback  to  her  husband,  accompanied  by  her  friends,  both 
male  and  female.  Aa  she  approaches  her  future  home, 
the  bridegroom^  party  sallies  forth,  and  a  mock  contest, 
with  blank,  cartridge,  ensues.  Ultimately  the  bride  ■ 
Buoceesful;  shouts  of  welcome  follow  her  into  the  harem, 
where  aha  ia  received  and  careened  by  the  women  of  her 
husband'*  family.  After  a  little  she  is  left  alone ;  the 
bridegroom  enters,  hfta  her  vail,  takes  hia  first  glance  at 
hla  wife,  replaces  it,  and  withdraws.  The  revela  continue 
for  several  dnya.1  Divorce  ia  freely  allowed ;  but  when 
once  obtained  it  cannot  be  cancelled,  though  sither  party 
ia  free  to  marry  again.     Births  are  rarely  celebrated  with 


mountain  are  at  once  informed.     Next  day 

'  ''     '  ■  '  *    '    '    *—    forth  in  an  open 

■  lly  wished  to 

and  down  the 


they  assemble,  and  the  dead  body  ia  borne  fort 
coffin  to  meat  all  thoae  whom  it  ia  especial! 
honour;  All  day  long  the  mourners  walk  up  a 
medan,  or  tilt-yard,  in  parties  of  fifty  and  sixty,  singing  or 
reciting  eulogy  or  dirge;  and  every  now  and  then  a  number 
rush  into  the  **  lichroom  *  and  kins  the  dead  man's  hands 
and  face  and  beard.  A  little  before  sunset  the  burial  takes 
place.  The  women  watch  afar  off,  while  the  men  follow 
silently  to  the  grave.  A  few  passages  from  the  Koran  are 
read  by  Hie  Ockala,  and  the  ceremony  ia  over.  The  family 
mausoleum*  are  built  without  doorway*,  and  the  wall  ha* 
to  be  broken  down  to  admit  each  new  tenant.  Those  who 
die  in  the  odour  of  sanctify  are  buried  in  their  own  houses : 
the  tomb  ia  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  and  stands  east  and 
west,  and  the  body  ia  laid  on  its  side  with  the  face  looking 
to  the  south.' 

Education,  according  to  Eastern  ideas,  receivea  consider- 
able attention  among  the  Druses ;  and  all  their  ladies,  in 
contrast  to  the  majority  of  their  countrywomen,  can  both 
read  and  write.'  The  defence  and  the  diffusion  of  their 
religion  were  originally  undertaken  in  great  measure  by 
mean*  of  little  booka  or  treatises ;  and  from  an  early  period 
several  of  the  wealthier  aheika  have  prided  themselves  on 


which  may  probably  be 
of  the  Semitic  element.  In  spite 
of  the  excessive  care  with  which  their  manuscripts  have  been 
guarded  (and  they  are  enjoined  if  need  be  to  kill  any  alien 
found  in  possession  of  their  snored  booka),  a  considerable 
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Europe.    A  copy  of  the  Seek  of 

listeria  of  t/U  Unity,  oonsigting  of  aerenty  treaUtes  In 
font  folio  volomos,  wu  fonnd  in  the  honee  of  the  chief 
Octal  at  Btkhlin,  and  preaanted  In  1TO0  to  Louhi  SIT.  by 
Nuntnlla  Ibn  Gilds,  a  Syrian  doctor.  Other  nunawtipta 
are  to  bo  fonnd  at  Borne  in  the  Vatican,  at  Oxford  in  the 
Bodleian,  at  Viauoa,  at  Leyden,  at  Upeala,  and  at  Monioh ; 
and  Dr  Porter  got  paaaeaakin  of  the  aersn  standard  wcwkn 
of  Druee  theology  while  at  Damaacua.  The  Munich 
collection  was  presented  to  the  king  of  Bavaria  by  CHot- 
bey,  tho  chief  physician  in  the  Egyptian  army  daring  it* 
oeenpttion  of  Syria;  and  for  a  nnnber  of  the  other  ruauu- 
aeripta  we  are  indebted  to  the  elder  Niebuhr.  A  history 
of  the  Dense  nationality  by  tho  amir  Haider  Shehaab  U 
quoted  by  TTrquhart, 

Iron  an  early  period,  the  internal  organization  of  the  Dnuai  hea 

' - — -;  -" *-*— ho-tadal  type,  which,  u  ueueL  hu 

er In  toe  handt  of  theobiofe 


pktereaqae  oonfurion  of  tin  reuniting  hiatory,  eomplioattd  u  it  ii 
by  TnrHah  incrouhmenta  and  intrigue.  It  wdoLT  be  ueeloae  to 
enter  ;  end  the  enrioaity  of  the  reader  may  aaaily  be  ■mtiaed  by 
g  to  Colonel  ChntchHl'*  intereetiag,  a  oomewhat diffnaa  and 


anal  Mention  in  tb*  Lai 

Ths  Tnopln  or  Tnuuche,  now  extinct,  who  had  thetr  Hat  at 
Abelgh  or  Obeah.  in  tb*  8hah*ar,  a  abort  diitane*  to  the  B.  of  the 
Bahr  Beyroot ;  the  Talhook  family,  originally  tba  Bent  »■—■— 
one  branch  of  which  baa  Ita  principal  nmdenee  at  Heittat,  and 
tba  other  at  Allaye,  about  niae  and  tan  rail**  nepeounly  8.K  of 
Berront ;  the  Abdelmelika  with  that  eaat  at  Ebtatar,  aboat  four 
mlLa  X.  of  Haittat ;  the  Oadfa  of  Biabor,  marly  two  ndlaa  to  &  of 
Hatttat,an  afanaOt  of  the  Tnoobai  the  how  of  ttaolaa  with  it* 
■     ■    -'  q  mllat  &   of  Bejr 


Shwyfat,  j 
1  Abtigh, 


none*  of  Jamblett  or  Diembdat  with  tie  eplendld  maanon  at  af  uc- 
tara  can  the  aaatan  bank  of  the  Nahr-al-Awloh,  the  Ahn-Nckad*, 
formerly  the  feudal  lord*  of  Deir-el-Kxnw ;   the  houn  of  Abu- 
Haimooah,  the  Antada,  and  the  Kid*. 
Tha  Druaea  ftret  attuned Lto  pie-emineaoe  In  ths  Lebanon  radar 


the  preridency  of  the  Arab  family  of  the  Tnooha,  whioh  had  adopted 
the  doctrine*  of  Hums.  Per  a  long  tune  they  continued  to  be 
t«hrat»dHaerric**h)*amHb}>thea^'>loxlfahometaD*,and  ths 
Tnoobe  inn  obtained  poaaaarion  of  Beyront  |  Tint  abont  1100,  after 
atalak  Aahref  had  expelled  the  Chrlatlani  from  Syria,  be  tamed  hie 
attmtiini  to  the  Lebanon  and  eidared  the  Drama  to  erecit  inoeuaee 
thraaghout  their  territory.  They  refuetd,  end  prepared  to  difeod 
themeelte* ;  bat  their  force*  were  defeated  «t  Ain-Sonr,  dent 
halfway  between  Bcyroat  and  the  fiokea.  A  long  period  of  peaee 
■natind,  and  while  acknowledging  the  aapremaey  of  the  Bnlfan  of 
Egypt,  the  Drue*  attained  eeoaXdanhle  Importance.  An  impataa 
waa  glean  to  their  religion  by  the  emir  Januladin  Said  Ab- 
dallah  Tnooh  (d.  11801,  whoeo  ehrine  at  Abebjfa  le  etffl  eiaitad  by 
piom  pUgrinu. 

On  the  defect  of  the  Egyptian  eoltaii  by  the  Ottoman  under 
Beiun  I.,  la  1617,  the  Era***  were  obliged  to  lubmit  to  the  new 
dyniap,  wMohbeatowed  the  ehlef  power  in  the  Lebanon  cm  Jake- 
ladin-Maan,  e  member  of  e  Mohemeten  lamll j  originally  known  aa 
the  Bani-Rabna,  who  had  immigrated  from  the  Bahrein  abont  1146. 
The  family  of  the  Tnoobe  which  had  elnedj  been  destroyed  by 
interne!  feode,  waa  thrown  into  the  ahede  end  nerer  recovered  it* 
poeitiou.  In  the  early  pert  of  the  17th  century,  the  intent  of 
European  natioue  waa  excited  In  the  fat*  of  the  emir  fakaiadln 
Keen  II.,  who  on  tb*  failure  of  hie  plane  aonght  refog*  for  a  time 
with  the  grand-  dnka  of  Tneoany  and  the  king  of  IfeplM,  but 
nlnmately  periehed  by  the  bow-etring  in  the  city  of  the  anltaaa. 
Hu  tamily  died  out  in  the  bagtnnuia;  of  the  18th  oantmy,  and  the 
paattunof  Oraiid  Bmn;  wee  beatowed  on  a  member  of  the  hoaje  of 
Bhahaab,  originally  ■  branch  of  tba  Bent  Koreuh  of  Vacua.     In 


d  been  principally 
>d  full  power  of  taxa 

fnatttotad  eoatlnned  in  fore*  till  ite  abolition  by  Tand  *****  m 
1H0.  The  cTmm  of  tha  nsxt  hnifdred  .yaue— full  aa  theae  yeara 
vara  of  MTolnttona  and  commu-rafolntieni  U  which  the  Cruew 


had  ample  aban-talons  rather  to  the  general  hlitory  of  tba 
libanon  than  to  the  epeoial  hietory  of  Wit  Dnuee.  Tn*  latter 
part  or  the  -period  ii  onenpiad  by  the  life  of  the  amir  Baahb 

fought  and  intrignad  In  Syria.  In  17MI,  along  with  many  of  tba 
Drama,  lie  aoe*pt*d  tb*  actnaon  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  awn 
perpataal  hostility  ecainn  the  Piwooh,  who  were,  howarar,  aeon 
after  driTou  bacr  to  Kgyps  without  hie  miitum;  end  In  18SS 
hie  no-operation,  tiuaghonly  anpportad  by  the  helf-heerted  ecqui. 
eeoenoe  of  son  of  the  ehtike,  waa  of  the  greateat  eervice  to  the 
canee  of  Ibrahim  hake  againat  the  Turk*.  Sot  long  after  the 
raakmtaon  of  tie  aatbority  of  ah*  Porte,  which  in  euite  of  their 
cunir  bed  beat  ooaeiciendjlj  fullhatad  by  the  Dmae  aheika,  the 
peaoafnl  nktlona  which  from  timainunonorial  bad  exiated  but  mail 
the  Dmna  and  tb*  Jlaronitea  gradnally  gave  plae«  to  the  bitteiaat 
hoatUlty.  Under  tb*  patronage  of  the  neat  emir,  Baahir  *1 
K*aabn  (hlmatlf  a  nraeelyte  to  thab  religion),  and  intttgetad  by  their 
patriarch  and  pfient,  the  Jfaronitta  began  to  amirrt  their  independ- 
ence of  the  LnnM  abelfca  under  whom  feudal  authority  tbary  wwm 
planed.  Urril  war  broke  oat  in  1811,  end  raged  lor  three  yeara. 
In  January  1813  the  Turkiah  Qorenunent  appoiuted  Omar  raaha 
ai  adminiitrator  of  the  Droaa*  *nd  Haronttea,  with  a  oouucil  of 
""*  party  j  bnt  the  peaha  attempting  to  ef  ' 
>T*mber  beaiegad  in  the  caatlt  of  MU 


«  planed  under  aeparata  *  a  

again  broke  ant  In  IMG  :  the  Haronlte*  Saw  to  atana, 

bat  with  the  aaiaatane*  of  the  Tnrka  their  opuonente  Genial  the 

S.      A  mperBokl  paoincatlnn  tffKted  by  Shsaib  Eftandl,   tb* 
Mnan  eommUouer,  luted  only  tut  nil  departure;  and  the  Porte 
wMoblwedtodiip*tch*rom<)fll(,000  man  tothe  Lebanon.  Potty 

w*>  iamewntnl  by  whuh  the  kt~- - 


kam  waa  to  be  aerated  by  two  Dmna,  two  Manuitaa,  four  Gmelu, 
two  Turin,  and  one  XetnalL  All,  howtTer,  waa  ia  nli :  tho  con- 
flict wee  eontlnaed  through  1818,  18SB,  and  1SS0  ;  tb*  Dmaaa 
plundered  and  maamnad,  and  the  Turkiah  aoldiem.  looked  on  or 
*r*n  aariatad  in  the  bloody  work.  At  Damaacua  area  the  Orhanana 
wen  alain  in  tnouaanda,  and  tb*  remnant  wee  only  eared  by  Abd- 
al-K*d*r'a  magnanhnona  protection.  The  European  powen  now 
determined  to  utterfsn ;  and  by  a  nrotoool  of  the  Id  of  May  it  waa 
decided  that  the  Lebanon  ahonld  fit.  oooapied  bj  »  force  of  SO,  000 


i,  of  whom  ths  half 


_.       be  Pnoeb     A  body  of  troop* 
"'      ™'    ■  -   '     whVnadbe 


namtifarlfinar  with  foil  powne,   poceeded  to  bring  the 

/rant  on  tba  Bth  October ;  bnt  tb*  1  nrke  oonnind  et  ths 
eeeape  of  cmlprita,  the  numban  could  not  come  to  tgreemsnt,  and 
the  pfumedliuca  wsie  practically  atnltificd.  The  Prenoh  ocenpation 
otmfinusd  tUfiSth  June  1801,  and  the  Italian  and  Kngliab  ajnadtona 
eiuiaed  on  4*  eoaat  for  aanral  memtha  after.  In  acaxadano*  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  European  pmnm  the  Fort*  delanDined 

niiiiiilantnftliipaahi  rf  Beyront,  tiihnlrf  nlflnif  n 
enDka  fall  on  Dead  Plana,  a  Catholic  " 


restoring  order;  and  by 

ii  i habitant*  of  the  Leh 

of  tlie  Turkiah  aoldicry.     He  waa  reappointed  for  fire  yean  at  th* 

clean  o/  hi.  Snt  term ;  and  hie  a*oii  Jrtmtion   aeenu  to  batw 


a  ■*•  M*T^aH  •  efla-.a--  '•■)    1  ■_»  nJZrn  m.  m>  t« 

aa*  OUpr^m  ■**  On  FMaO/*-.  Uttt  Ckurcalb,>rhi  BW  inia—t  i, 

MMKmc&iraiui  auaaud,'fa<  Brum  *f  Om  lttmm.fi&;  cinlOiakaai. 
■nawMat  imwn  hh  aaaar  a  OtmtH^  Mmmt.  Uaej  jfiaaarv  ruaaaaa* 
'  "■»■.  !»■>!  **i«=«a»-  «■*—*■  cm  istj;  i  a.  in.  »r*n  ***,  t, 


DBUSITJ3,  or  Tab  dim  Dsaucan,  Joeaksh  (1B50-, 
1610),  a  learned  Protcetant  divino,  dutinguiahed  ipecinlly 
na  an  Onantaliat  and  ezegete,  wna  bom  at  Ondanarda,  in 

Randew,  on  to  2m  Jaw.  1680.     Bwng  deaigned  for  the. 
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cJiurch,.  he    studied   Greek    and   Latin    at    Ghent,   and 

K'lilosophy  it  Louvain :  but  his  father  having  been  out- 
wed  for  hie  religion,  and  deprived  of  his  estate,  retired 
to  England,  where  the  mn  followed  him  in  1B67.  He 
found  an  admirable  teacher  of,  Hebrew  in  Chevalier,  the 
celebrated  Orientalist  with  whom  ha  reeided.for  acme  time 
at  Cambridge,  In  1S72  he  became  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Oxford.  Upon  the  pacification  of  Ghent 
(1076)  he  returned  with  his  father  to  their  own  country, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  language*  at 
Leyden  in  the  following  year.  In  lflSfi  he  removed  to 
Friesland,  and  was  admitted  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
university  of  Franeker,  an  office  which  he  discharged  with 
great  honour  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  February 
1616  He  acquired  so  extended  a  reputation  as  • 
professor  that  his  class  was  frequented  by  students  from  all 
the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe.  HU  works  prove  him 
to  have  been  well  skilled  in  HBbrew  and  in  Jewish 
antiquities ;  and  in  1600  the  States-general  employed  him, 
at  a  salary  of  400  florins  a  year,  to  write  notes  on  the  most 
difficult  passages  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but,  as  he  was 
frequently  interrupted  in  prosecuting  this  undertaking,  it 
was  not  published  until  after  his  death.  As  the  friend  of 
arminius,  he  was  charged  by  the  orthodox  and  dominant 
party  with  unfairness  in  the  execution  of  this  task,  and 
the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  were,  therefore,  somewhat 
embittered  by  controversy.  He  carried  on  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  the  learned  in  different  countries ;  for, 
beside  letters  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  languagee,  there 


age  of  twenty-one,  and  was  accounted  s  prodigy  of  learning. 
He  had  mastered  Hebrew  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  Sesliger 
said  that  he  was  a  better  Hebrew  scholar  than  his  father. 
He  wrote  a  large  number  of  letters  in  Hebrew,  beside* 
notes  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  other  works. 
'  Pignut  itetes  the  number  of  ths  printed  works  snd  treatises  of 
(ho  older  Dnutoi  at  forty. right,  aid  of  the  unprlnted  it  upward* 
of  twenty.  Of  the  former  more  thin  two-thirds  won  nutrted  in 
the  collection  entitled  Oritki  Saeri,  rfw  Amatala  dxtlmimorum 
Virorum  in  Vttui  1  Jvorum  Tatamntum  (Amiterdini,  ISM,  In  » 
roll,  folio,  or  London,  USD,  la  lOvols.  folio.)  .Amongst  theworks 
of  DruiiiM  nut  to  be  found  In  this  collection  m»j  bo  mentioasd — 1. 
Alptuibdum  S kWcsm  ttut,  (1884,  Sto) ;  3.  TeMm  to  Qramma- 
tieam  CSaUwnm  ad  utun  Juwnfuiu,  (lsoj,  fi,o) ;  ».  in  edition 
of  fvfjnciu  Btmvt  (Frineker,  1807,  ISmo) :  i.  Opmaila  qua  ai 
OivmnuUiaai  ifdatU  omnia,  (1«»,  4to) ;  A.  Lacrj/ma  in  otitim 
J.  Bvliotri,  (1»0»,  tto);  end).  OramnatlM  Ltngua  SaTvtosnova 
(1)12.  tto.t 

DRUSUS,  Mabcus  Lines,  a  patrician  of  the  age  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  a  colleague  of  Caius  Gracchus  in  the  tribune- 
ship,  123  B.C.  He  was  a  creature  of  the  senatorial  party, 
and  was  employed  by  them  to  outbid  the  measures  of  ths 
popular  tribune.  Gracchus  had  proposed  to  found  three 
colonies  tmtaide  Italy ;  Drusus  provided  twelve  in  Italy. 
Gracchus  had  proposed  to  distribute  allotments  to  the 
poorer  citizens  subject  to  a  state  rent-charge ;  Drusus  pro- 


from  corporal  punishment,  even  in  the  field.  The  bait  thus 
offered  wss  swallowed ;  the  people  forsook  their  champion, 
who  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  hired  bravoa  of  Opimius. 
Drusus  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  the  consulship, 
which  he  held,  113  n.a  He  received  Macedonia  for  his 
province,  where  be  distinguished  himself  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Scordisci,  whom  he  drove'across  the  Danube 
into  Dacia,  being  the  first  Roman  general  who  reached  that 
river.  It  is  probable  that  he  is  the  Drusus  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch as  having  died- in  the  year  of  his  censorship,  109  n.a 
DRUSUS,  Mabccs  Liviub,  son  of  the  preceding,  and, 
tike  his  father,  during  the  first  part  of  his  career  a  thorough 
Supporter  of  the  optimates.     From  bis  earliest  youth  he 


devoted  himself  to  pnlitiat,  was  asaidufrm  esa  pleader  in 
the  law-courts,  and  lavished  in  gifts  end  shows  the  largti 
fortune  which  he  had  inherited.  By  such  popular  sets  he 
rose  to  be  tribune  of  the  people,  61  b.o.  In  the  agitation 
which  was  then  rasing  for  the  transfer  of  the  judicial  Amo- 
tions from  the  equites  in  the  senate,  he  proposed  ss  a  mm-' 
promise  a  measure  which  restored  to  the  senate  their  office 
of  judges,  while  the  numbers  were  doubled  by  the  admission 
of  300  equites.  Bat  the  senate  was  lukewarm,  and  the 
knights  whoso  occupation  was  threatened  offered  the  most 
violent  opposition.  In  order,  therefore,  to  catch  the  popular 
votes,  he  coupled  with  this  measure  others  for  the  establish-1 
ment  of  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  the  distribution 
of  com  at  a  reduced  rate.  By  help  of  these  riders  the  bill 
wss  carried,  but  not  till  its  most  factious  opponent,  the 
consul  Philippua,  had  been  arrested  by  Drusus  and  carried 
off  to  prison.  To  strengthen  his  hands  Drusus  now  sought 
a  closer  alliance  with  the  Italians,  promising  them  the  long 
coveted  boon  of  the  Roman  franchise.  The  senate,  who 
had  before  suspected  his  aims,  broke  out  into  open  opposi- 
tion. His  laws  were  abrogated  as  informal,  and  each  party 
armed  its  adherents  for  the  civil  struggls  which  wss  now 
inevitable.  It  was  only  prevented,  or  rather  postponed,  by 
the  assssmnation  of  Drusus.  One  evening  as  he  was 
returning  to  his  house  be  was  struck  by  a  dagger,  and  fell 
at  the  foot  of  his  father's  bust,  exclaiming  with  his  dying 
breath,  "  When  will  the  republic  find  again  a  citizen  like 
met"  His  character  Is  hard  to  decipher,  and  la  one  of 
the  moot  problems  of  Roman  history.  To  some  he  has 
appeared  an  unscrupulous  adventurer,  who  deserted  bis  own 
order  to  gratify  his  selfish  ambition ;  others  have  pronounced 
him  the  ablest  and  wisest  of  the  Soman  demagogues.  That 
he  was  proud  and  ambitious  there  can  be  no  question. 
When  a  qusstor  in  Asia  ho  refuses  to  wear  the  robes  of 
office,  "no  quid  ipso  asset  insigniae."  When  summoned' 
before  the  senate  he  b>ds  them  oome  to  him — "?they  will 
find  me  in  the  Curia  Hostilia  " — end  they  came.  No  lean 
certain  is  it  that  the  reforms  he  advocated  were,  on  the 
whole,  salutary  and  needful.  The  corruption  of  tht-equites 
was  flagrant ;  the  claims  of  the  Italians  to  the  franchise  were 
just  and  pressing.  Dninuawaa  the  Ifjrabesn  of  tnSaocial  re- 
volution of  Home,  and  had  his  measures  been  earned  Rome 
might  have  been  spared  the  most  terrible  of  her  civil  wars. 

DBTADES,  or  Hakadrtaszb,  In  Greek  Mythology, 
were  nymphs  of  trees  and  woods,  each  particular  tree  or 
wood  being  the  habitation  of  its  own  special  Dryad,  just  as 
each  river  was  the  abode  of  its  own  local  god.  From  being; 
so  closely  identified  with  trees,  the  Dryadea  came  to  be 
thought  of  as  having  been,  like  the  trees,  produced  from 
the  earth,  as  Heeiod  says,  Theog.,  129. 

DRYANDER,  Jonas  (1748-1810),  a  Swedish  naturalist 
of  eminence,  and  a  pupil  of  Lumens,  waa  bom  in  1748.  By 
hie  uncle,  Dr  Lars  llontin,  to  whom  his  education  was  in- 
trusted, he  was  aent  to  the  university  of  Gottenhurg,  whence 
he  removed  to  Lund.  After  taking  his  degree  there  in  1776, 
he  studied  at  Upsala,  and  then  became  for  a  time  tutor  to  a 
young  Swedish  nobleman.  He  next  visited  England,  and, 
on  the  death  of  his  friend  Dr  Bolander  hi  1763,  he 
succeeded  him  as  librarian  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  waa 
librarian  to  the  Royal  Society  and  also  to  the  Tiinnean 
Society.  Of  the  latter,  in  1T8&  he  was  one  of  the  first 
founders,  and,  when  it  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in 
1853,. he  was  chiefly  concerned  in  the  drawing  npof  its 
laws  and  regulations.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  society 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  October  1810. 

Besides  Depots  In  the  TrumctEona  of  ths  Linntan  and  other 
■odttiu,  Drymder  pnblished  Di—ertatio  omdnalii  Fungal  Regno 
VeaeUMH  vimUanu.  Lond.  177).  end  CUsJeow  JKUfeCews 
Hutmico-Noiundit  Jooef&i  Banla,  Bart.,  Load,  1706-1800, 1  vols. 
He  sleo  edited  the  tint  end  pert  of  the  second  edition  of  Alton's 
Bortut XamtU,  and  Itaburgh's  Planti  of  tiu  Cant  of  OtrmmM, 
O 
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DEYDES 


DBTDEN,  John  (1631-1700),  the  poet,  bom  on  the 
9th  of  August  1631,  at  Aldwinkle,  in  Northamptomibi re, 
ni  of  Cumberland  stock,  though  his  family  had  been 
tattled  for  threo  generations  in  N  urtham  ptonah  i  re,  had 
acquired  cetstet  and  a  baronetcy,  and  intermarried  with 
landed  families  in  that  county.  Ilia  great-grandfather,  who 
Ant  carried  the  name  south ,  and  acquired  by  marriage  the 
estate  of  Canons  Aahby,  U  said  to  have  known  Erasmus, 
and  to  have  been  bo  proud  of  the  great  scholar's  friendship 
that  he  gave  the  name  of  Erasmus  to  his  eldest  eon.  Us 
name  Erasmus  waa  borne  by  the  poet's  father,  the  third  eon 
of  Sir  Erasmus  Drydeu.  Tho  leanings  and  connections  of 
the  family  were  Puritan  and  anti-monarchical  Sir  Erasmus 
Dryden  went  to  prison  rather  than  pay  loan  money  to 
Charles  L;  the  poet's  uncle,  Sir  John  Dryden,  and  his 
father  Erwunus,  terred  on  Government  commissions  during 
the  Commonwealth.  Hit  mother's  family,  the  Pickerings, 
were  still  more  prominent  on  the  Puritan  aide.  Sir  Gilbert 
Pickering,  his  cousin,  was  chamberlain  to  the  Protector,  and 
was  made  a  peer  in  1C68, 

Drydeu's  education  was  such  as  became  a  scion  of  these 
respectable  families  of  squires  and  rectors,  among  whom  the 
chance  contact  with  Erasmus  had  left  a  certain  tradition  of 
scholarship.  His  father,  whose  own  fortune,  added  to  his 
wife's,  the  daughter  of  the  rector  of  Aldwinkle  All  Saints, 
waa  not  large,  and  whose  family,  of  whom  the  poet  was  the 
eldest,  amounted  to  fourteen,  procured  him  admission  to 
Westminster  School  ae  a  king's  scholar,  under  the  famous 
Dr  Busby.  Some  elegiac  Tense  which  Dryden  wrote 
there  on  the  death  of  a  young  Lord  Hatting*,  in  1619,  had 
the  distinction  of  being  published  in  a  volume  called 
Lacryina  Mtuarun,  among  other  elegies  by  "  divots 
persona  of  nobility  and  worth  "  in  commemoration  of  the 
some  stent.  He  appeared  soon  after  again  in  print,  among 
writers  of  commendatory  Terses  to  a  friend  of  his,  John 
Hoddesdon,  who  published  a  little  volume  of  religious 
poetry  in  1600. '  Drydeu's  contribution  is  signed  "  John 
Dryden  of  Trinity  0.,"  he  having  gone  up  from  Westminster 
lb  Cambridge  in  May  1660.  He  was  elected  a  scholar  of 
Trinity  on  the  Westminster  foundation  in  October  of  the 
tame  yeaund  took  hia  degree  of  B.A.  in  166*.  The  only 
recorded  incident  of  hia  college  residence  is  some  unex- 
plained act  of  contumacy  to  the  rice-master,  for  which  he 
was  "  put  out  of  commons  "  and  "  gated  "  for  a  fortnight 
No  inference  can  be  built  upon  this  aa  to  Dryden's  habits 
at  the  university.  Contumacy  to  authorities  was  not  a 
feature  in  hit  later  life.  Hit  father  died  in  1651,  leaving 
Mu  mtitnr  of  two-thirds  of  a  smell  estate  near  Blakealey, 
worth  about  £60  a  year.  The  next  three  years  he  It  said  to 
have  spent  at  Cambridge!  It  was  then  probably  that  he 
bid  the  foundation  of  that  habit  of  learned  discussion  of 
literary  methods  which  is  to  remarkable  a  feature  in  the 
prefaces  to  his  plays  and  poems.  Not  content  with  doing  a 
thing,  like  writers  who  are  suddenly  placed  under  the 
necessity  of  writing,  Dryden  mutt  always  be  arguing  as  to 
how  it  ought  to  be  done,  pushing  on  argumentative  justifi- 
cation in  advance  of  execution.  Whether  or  not  he  spent 
the  three  yean  before  1657  at  Cambridge,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  judging  from  internal  evidence,  that  he  spent 
them  somewhere  in  study;  for  his  first  considerable  poem 
bears  indisputable  marks  of  scholarly  habits,  as  watt  aa 
of  a  command  of  Terse  that  could  not  have  been  acquired 
without  practice. 

The  middle  of  1757  it  given  as  the  data  of  hia  leaving 
the  university  to  take  up  ma  residence  is  London.  In  one 
of  hia  many  subsequent  literary  quarrels,  it  was  said  by 
Shadwell  that  he  had  been  clerk  to  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering, 
his  oorain,  the  favourite  of  Cromwell ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  likely  titan  that  he  obtained  some  employment  under 
h)t  oprrarfnl  cousin  whan  ha  came  to  London.     He  first 


emerged  from  obscurity  with  hit  fferoie  Stanxu  to  thai 
memory  of  the  Protector,  who  died  September  S,  1668. 
That  these  ttanxet  should  have  made  him  a  name  aa  a  post 
dose  not  appear  surprising  when  we  compare  them  with 
Waller's  verses  on  the  tame  occasion.  Dryden  took  tome 
time  to  consider  them,  and  it  waa  impossible  that  they 
should  not  give  an  impression  of  hia  intellectual  strength. 
Donne  waa  hia  model ;  it  is  obvious  that  both  hia  ear  and 
his  imagination  were  saturated  with  Donne's  elegiac  strains 
when  he  wrote;  yet  when  we  look  beneath  the  surface,  we 
find  unmistakable  traces  that  the  pupil  was  not  without 
decided  theories  that  ran  counter  to  the  practice  of  the 
master.  It  it  plainly  not  by  accident  that  each  stoma  con- 
buns  one  clear-cut  brilliant  point.  The  poem  it  an 
academic  exercise,  and  it  siiiimi  to  be  »ntm»b>rl  by  an  under- 
current of  strong  contumacious  protest  against  the 
irregularities  tolerated  by  the  authorities.  Dryden  had 
studied  the  ancient  classics  for  him—If,  and  their  method 
of  uniformity  and  elaborate  mush  commended  itself  to  hia 
robust  and  orderly  mind.  In  itself  the  poem  ia  a  magnifi- 
cent tribute  to  the  memory  of  Cromwell  Now  that  the 
glittering  style  of  the  so-called  "metaphysical  poets"  has 
gone  very  far  out  of  fashion,  it  requires  an  effort,  a 
deliberate  dismissal  of  prejudice,  to  enjoy  such  a  poem.  A 
poet  writing  now  on  inch  a  man  would  present  hit  grandeur 
in  a  much  more  direct  and  simple  way.  Tet  judged  in  the 
spirit  of  its  own  style,  Dryden's  it  a  noble  poem.  Tho 
recognition  of  Cromwell's  greatness  is  full  and  ample.  The 
thought  in  each  stanza,  the  inclosing  design  of  each  of  the 
porta  of  the  edifice,  ia  maarive  and  imposing,  although  the 
maasiveness  ia  not  presented  in  its  naked  simplicity,  so  aa 
to  hold  the  foremast  place  in  the  eye — the  gaxe  being 
arrested  by  glittering  accidents,  to  that  the  essential 
grandeur  of  the  mass  is  disguised  and  diminished.  We  are 
not  invited  to  dwell  upon  the  grand  outline;  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  surrender  ourselves  to  its  simple  impressive- 
ness ;  but  it  is  there,  although  the  author  does  not  insist 
upon  it,  and  rather  deprecates  it,  waves  it  off,  and  challenges 
our  admiration  of  tome  artificial  centre  of  attraction.  It  it 
the  ornamental  centre  upon  which  the  art  of  the  poet  hat 
laboured,  not  the  effect  of  the  massive  whole ;  still  there  It 
loftiness  and ''nobility  in  the  scope  of  the  work;  if  our 
prejudices  in  favour  of  a  leak  adorned  workmanship  permit 
ni  to  feel  it. 

From  e  moral  point  of  view,  Dryden's  next  appearance 
as  a  poet  hvnot  creditable.  To  those  who  regard  the  poet 
at  a  teer  with  a  sacred  mm,  and  refuse  the  name  alto- 
gether to  a  literary  manufacturer  to  order,  it  comet  with  a 
certain  chock  to  find  Dryden,  the  hereditary  Puritan,  the 
psnegyrWt  of  Cromwell,  hailing  the  return  of  Kins 
Charles  in  Attract  £edux,  deploring  his  long  absence,  and 
proclaiming  the  despair  with  which  he  fr»d  teen  "the 
rebel  thrive,  the  loyal  croat"  Prom  a  literary  point  of 
view  also,  Attr&a  Rtdvx  ia  very  <"*»"'"t  to  the  Stroie 
Stanm  i  Dryden  had  need  of  Waller's  clever  excuse  that 
ier  to  praise  a  bad  man  titan  a  good,  because  the 
of  poetry  ia  notion.  And  it  waa  not  merely  in' thus 
_  juj  to  welcome  the  coming  guest,  and  recant  all 
praise  of  hia  rival,  that  Dryden  showed  a  ihameleady 
toasting  tpfflt.  "^  pi«iwi  mmaslf  hrtnirh  nnnlntttnt 

. .„  ii lter  po^t  w]u)  ^gg  waiting  his  fate  in  til 

inoss.     It  might  have  been  expected  of 

with  hia   Puritan  connections  and  scholarly  tanning 

that,  if  he  purposed  makings  bring  by  the  stage,  which  was 

restored  with  Charles,  hit  literary  as  well  at  Ids'  metal 

ascieuce  would  have  required  him' to  make  tome  -effect 

raise  or  at  least  not  to  lower  its  tone.     Bat  Dryden  tatatsv 

to  have  hid  no  hMhsr  ambition  than  to  make  tome  inentj 

by  hit  pen.     Be  naturally  first  thought  of  tragedy,— fen 

*    bat  infotmod  na,  incusing  mm  tvtatt  to 


DRYDEN 


that  species  of  composition ;  and  in  the  flnt  jaw  of  the 
Restoration  he  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  fata  of  the  daks  of 
Guise.  Bat  some  friends  advised  him  that  it*  construction 
m  not  anitad  to  the  requirements  of  the  atage,  ao  he  pot 
it  aside,  and  need  only  one  scene  of  the  original  play  wax 
oo,  when  he  again  attempted  the  subject  with  a  mora 
practised  hand.  Having  failed  to  write  a  suitable  tragedy, 
lie  next  tamed  hie  attention  to '  comedy,  although,  aa  he 
admitted,  be  had  little  natural  turn  for  it.  Ha  an  very 
frank  afterwards  in  explaining  his  reasons  foe  writing 
comedy.  "  I  confess,"  ha  said,  in  a  short  essay  in  his  own 
defence,  printed  before  Tht  Indinn  Emperor,  "  my  chief 
endeavours  are  to  delight  the  age  in  which  I  live.  If  the 
humour  of  this  he  for  low  comedy,  small  accidents,  and 
raillery,  I  will  force  my  genial  to  Obey  it,  though  with  more 
reputation  I  could  write  in  vena.  I  know  I  am  not  So 
fitted  by  nature  to  write  comedy  ;  I  want  that  gaiety  of 
humour  which  is  required  to  it  My  conversation  is  alow 
and  dull ;  my  humour  saturnine  and  reserved ;  in  short,  I 
am  none  of  those  who  endeavour  to  break  jests  in  company 
or  make  repartees.  So  that  those  who  decry  my  comedies 
do  me  no  injury,  except  it  be  in  point  of  profit ;  reputation 
iu  them  la  the  last  thing  to  which  I  shall  pretend."  This, 
of  course,  was  said  by  Dryden  standing  at  bay  ;  there 
was  soma  bravado,  but  also  a  great  deal  of  frank  truth 
In  it.  He  was  really  as  well  aa  ostentatiously  a  play- 
wright ;  the  age  demanded  comedies,  and  ho  endeavoured 
to  supply  the  kind  of  comedy  that  the  age  demanded.  His 
first  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  Bustle,  'intrigue,  and 
coarsely  humorous  dialogue  seemed  to  him  to  be  part  of 
the  popular  demand;  and,  looking  about  for  a  plot,  he 
found  something  to  suit  him  iu  i  Spanish  sou™,  and  wrote 
Tht  Wild  Gallant.  The  play  was  acted  in  February  1663, 
by  Killigrew'a  company  in  Ten  Street.  It  am  not  a 
success,  although  the  moat  farcical  incident  received  a 
certain  interest  and  probability  from  a  story  which-waa 
current  at  the  time.  That  a  student,  fresh  from  his  library, 
trying  to  hit  the  taste  of  the  groundlings  with  ribald  farce, 
should  make  the  ingredients  too  strong  even  for  their  palates, 
waa  but  natural.  Pepys  showed  good  judgment  in  pronounc- 
ing the  play  "  so  poor  a  thing  aa  ever  I  aaw  in  my  life." 
That  such  a  play  should  be  written  by  Dryden,  and  acted 
in  by  one  of  the  daughters  of  Stephen  Marshall,  most  have 
been  a  bitter  thought  for  Puritanism  at  the  time.  Dryden 
never  learned  moderation  in  his  humour  ;  then  is  a 
student's  clumsrneas  and  extravagance  in  his  indecency; 
the  play*  of  Etberege,  a  man  of  the  world,  have  not  the 
uncouth  riotontm™  of  Drydeu's.  Of  this  he  seems  to 
have  been  conscious,  for  whan  the  play  was  revived,  in 
16ST,  he  complained  in  the  epilogue  of  the  difficulty  of 
comic  wit,  and  admitted  the  right  of  a  common  audience 
to  judgaof  the  wife  success.  Dryden,  indeed,  tookaleaaon 
from  the  failure  of  The  Wild  Gallant;  hit  next  comedy, 
The  Rival  Ladia,  also  founded  on  a  Spanish  plot,  produced 
before  the  end  of  1663,  was  correctly  described  by  Pspya 
as  "  a  very  innocent  and  most  pretty  witty  play,"  though 
there  aras  much  in  it  which  the  testa  of  our  time  would 
consider  indelicate.  Bat  he  never  quite  oonqnend  his 
tendency  to  extravagance.  The  Wild  Gallant  waa  not  the 
only  victim.  The  Amgnation,  at  Loo*  in  a  Nunnery, 
produced  in  16T3,  shared  the  same  fate;  and  even  as  late 
aa  1680,  when  be  had  had  twenty  year*'  experiense  to 
guide  him,  Limberham,  or  the  Kind  Keeper,  was  prohibited, 

after  three  representations,  aa  being  too  indecent  for  the 
stage.  Dislike  to  Indecency  we  are  apt  to  think  a  some- 
what ludicrous  pretext  to  be  made  by  Restoration  play- 
goers, and  probably  than  waa  some  other  reason  for  the 
sacrifice  of  Limberham;  still  then  la  a  certain  savagenes 
in  the  spirit  of  Prydan'a  indecency  which  we  'do  not  find  i 
bio  moat  licentious  contemporaries.     The  undisciplined  force 


of  the  a 


a  from  which  mora 


After  the  production  of  Tht  Rival  Ladiet  in  1663, 
Dryden  assisted  Sir  Robert  Howard  in  the  composition  of 
a  tragedy  in  heroic  verse,  The  Indian  Queen,  produced  with 
great  splendour  in  January  1664.  It  was  probably  through 
this  collaboration  that  Dryden  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Lady  Elisabeth  Howard,  Sir  Boberfs  sister,  whom  he 
married  on  the  1st  of  December  1663.  Lady  Elisabeth's 
reputation  was  somewhat  compromised  before  this  union, 
and,  though  she  brought  some  small  addition  to  the  poet's 
income,  ahe  does  not  seem  to  have  added  to  bia  happiness. 
The  Indian  Queen  waa  a  great  success,  one  of  the  greatest 
since  the  reopening  of  the  theatres.  This  was  in  aU  likeli- 
hood due  much  loss  to  the  heroieTerse  and  trie  exclusion  of 
comio  scenes  from  the  tragedy  than  to  the  magnificent 
scenic  accessories — the  battles  and  sacrifices  on  the  stage, 
the  aerial  damont  tinging  in  the  air,  and  the  god  of  dreams 
snwatMag  through  a  trap.  The  novelty  of  these  Indian 
spectacles,  aa  well  aa  of  the  Indian  characters,  with  the 
aplandid  Queen  Zempoalla,  acted  by  Mr*  Marshall  in  a  real 
Indian  dress  of  feathers  presented  to  her  by  Mrs  Aplu-a 
Bahn,  aa  the  centre  of  the  play,  waa  the  chief  secret  of  the 
success  of  Tht  Indian  Quetn.  These  melodramatic  pro- 
perties were  ao  marked  a  novelty  that  they  could  not  fail 
to  draw  the  town.  The  heroin  verse  formed  but  a  small 
ingredient  in  the  play;  still,  being  also  a  novelty  which  had 
just  been  introduced  by  Davenant  in  The  Siege  of  Rhode, 
it  interested  the  scholarly  part  of  the  audience,  and  so 
helped  to  consolidate  the  success  of  the  stage  carpenter. 
Dryden  was  tempted  to  return  to  tragedy :  he  followed  up 
The  Indian  Queen  with  The  Indian  Emperor,  which  was 

acted  in  1665,  and  also  proved  a  success. 

But  Dryden  waa  not  content  with  writing  tragedies  in 
rhymed  vena.  Taking  it  up  with  enthusiasm  aa  the  only 
thing  which  the  Blixabethan  dramatists  had  loft  for  their 
successor*  to  excel  in,  ho  propounded  the  propriety  of  rhyme 
in  serious  plays  as  a  thesis  for  discussion,  and  made  it  the 
prominent  question  of  the  day  among  men  of  letters.  He 
took  up  the  question  immediately  after  the  success  of  Tht 
Indian  Queen,  in  the  preface  to  an  edition  of  Tht  Riral 


the  chief  objection  to  theuae  of  rhyme,  and  urged  hie  chief 
argument  in  its  favour.  Rhyme  waa  not  natural,  some 
people  had  said ;  to  which  he  answers  that  it  is  as  natural 
aa  blank  vena,  and  that  much  of  its  uunntonlneta  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  rhyme  but  of  the  writer,  who  has  not 
an  Affiant  command  of  language  to  rhyme  easily.  In  favour 
of  rhyme  he  has  to  say  that  it  at  ones  stimulates  the 
hrmginati'Tn.  and  prevents  it  from  being  too  discursive  in  its 

of  his  father-in-law,  the  earl  of  Berkshire,  ha  occupied  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  in  thinking  over  the  principles 
'■  composition,  and  threw  hi*  meditations  and 
nto  the  for 


of  »  dialogue,  which  he  called  at 
Eeeayo/Dramatia  Poetry,  aaiipaUifiitd  in  1668.  One  of 
the  main  topics  of  the  essay  was  the  admissibility  of  rhyme 
in  serious  play*,  Dryden  making  Neendor,  the  interlocutor 
who  represents  himself,  repast  with  fresh  illustrations  all 
that  he  had  said  in  its  favour.  By  this  time,  however,  Sir 
R.  Howard,  his  brothor-in-law,  whom  he  had  joined  in 
writing  the  rhymed  Indian  Queen,  had  changed  his  mind 
about   the    heroic   couplet,    and   made    some    offensive 


on  Dryden's  essay  in  a  hoity-toity  preface  to  Tht 
Dultt ef  Lenta.     Dryden  atones  roplisd  to  h'   •—'■■■=- 


to  his  brother-in- 


law  in  a  master-piece  of  sarcastic  retort  and  vigorous 
reasoning,  publishing  his  reply  as  a  preface  to  The  Indian 
Emperor.  It  w  the  ablest  and  most  complete  statement  of  his 
view*  about  the  employment  of  rhymed  couplets:  in  tragedy. 
TIL  —  t>» 
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Before  hia  return  to  turn  it  the  end  of  1660,  when 
the  theatres  were  reopened,  Dryden  wrote  a  pout  on 
the  Dutch  mi  and  the  Droit  Fire,  entitled  -Annus  MirabUu. 
The  poem  is  in  quatrains,  the  metre  of  his  Heroic  Stamat 
in  praise  of  Cromwell,  which  Drydan  chose,  he  tells  us, 
"  because  he  had  ever  judged  it  more  noble  and  of  greater 
dignity  both  for  the  sound  and  number  than  any  other  rem 
in  use  amongst  us."  The  preface  to  the  poem  contains  an 
interesting  discussion  of  what  he  calls  "  wit-writing,"  intro- 
duced by  the  remark  that  "the  composition  of  all  poems  is 
or  ought  to  be  of  wit."  Hia  description  of  the  Fin  is  a 
famous  specimen  of  thil  wit-writing,  much  more  carelses 
end  daring,  and  much  more  difficult  to  sympathize  with, 
than  the  graver  conceits  in  bis  panegyric  of  tho  Protector.  In 
Anmit  MirabUu  the  poet  apaatropldzee  the  newly  founded 
ltuyal  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member  in 
163:?,  more  probably  through  personal  connection  than  on 
the  ground  of  scientific  attainments. 

From  the  reopening  of  tha  theatres  in  1866,  till  November 
1 681,  the  date  of  his  Altaian  and  Acliitophd,  Drydan  pro- 
duced nothing  but  plays.  The  stage  was  his  chief  source 
of  income.  Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,  a  tragi- 
comedy, produced  in  March  1667,  does  not  come  up  to  our 
ai|>ectations  as  the  first-fruit  of  the  author*  rest  from  com- 
position and  prolonged  study  of  dramatic  art.  The 
prologue  claims  that  it  in  written  with  pains  and  thought, 
by  the  exncteat  rules,  with  strict  observance  of  the  unities, 
and  "a  mingled  chime  of  Jotwou'ehuniourandof  Cornoille'a 
rhyme ; "  hut  it  owed  it*  success  chiefly  to  the  charm  of 
■Nell  Owynne's  acting  in  the  part  of  FIorimeL  It  in  notice- 
able that  only  the  more  passionate  parts  of  the  dialogue  are 
rhymed,  Drydeu's  theory  apparently  being  that  rhyme  is 
than  demanded  for  tha  elevation  of  the  style.  His  next 
play,  Sir  Martin  Marall,  an  adaptation  from  Moliere's 
L'Etonrdi,  was  produced  at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  in  the  name 
of  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Dryden  became  a  retained  writer  under  contract  for  the 
King's  Theatre,  receiving  from  it  £300  or  £400  a  year,  tfllit 
was  burnt  down  in  1672,  and  about  £200  for  six  years  more 
till  the  beginning  of  1678  If  Sir  Martin  Marall  was 
written  but  not  produced  before  this  contract  was  entered 
into,  one  can  understand  why  it  was  announced  as  the  duke 
of  Newcastle's.  His  co-operation  with  Davenant  in  a  new 
version  of  Shakespeare's  Tempeet — for  hia  (hare  in  which 
Dryden  can  hardly  be  pardoned  on  the  ground  that  the 
chief  alterations  were  happy  thoughts  of  Davenant's,  seeing 
that  he  affirms  he  never  worked  at  anything  with  more 
delight— must  also  be  supposed  to  be  anterior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  contract  with  the  Theatre  BoyaL  The 
existence  of  the  contract  came  to  light  from  Drydeu's  non- 
fulfilment  of  its  terms.  He  was  engaged  to  write  three 
plays  a  year,  and  he  contributed  only  ten  plays  during  the 
ten  years  of  hia  engagement,  finally  eihanating  the  patience 
of  his  partners  by  joining  in  the  composition  of  a  play  for 
the  rival  house.  In  adapting  L'Etovrdi,  Drydan  did  not 
catch  Moliere's  lightness  of  touch;  his  alterations  go  towards 
puking  the  comedy  into  a  farce.  Perhaps  all  the  more  on 
this  account  Sir  Martin  Ma-rall  had  a  great  run  at  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Aa  we  have  said,  there  is 
always  a  certain  coarseness  in  Dryden'a  humour,  apart 
from  the  coarseness  of  his  age, — a  certain  forcible  roughness 
of  touch  which  belongs  to  the  character  of  the  man.  Bis 
An  Evening1!  Love,  or  the  Mock  Aetrologer,  an  'adaptation 
from  the  younger  Oorneille,  produced  at  the  King1!  Theatre 
In  1668,  seemed  to  Pepys  "vary  smutty,  and  nothing  so 
■  The  Maiden  Queen  or  The  Indian  Enperor  of 
Evelyn  thought  it  foolish  and  profane, 
to  see  how  the  stage  was  degenerated  and 
licentioua  times."  Ladiee  A  la  Mode, 
a  of  Dryden't  contract  cnmadiaa,  produced  in  1668, 


good  aa  i 
Dryden'a : 


was  "to  mean*  thing,*  Pepya  save,  that  it  was  only  owe 
acted,  and  Dryden  never  published  it  Of  ha  other 
comedies,  Marriage  A  la  Mode  (produced  1672),  Low*  m  a 
Jfimnerf  (1673),  lAmberham,  or  Ik*  Kind  Keeper,  only  the 
flmt  was  moderately  mu  Manful  The  failure  ma  not  due 
to  want  of  ribaldry. 

While  Drydan  mat  with  snob,  indifferent  snocess  in  his 
willing  efforts  to  supply  tha  demand  of  the  age  for  low 
comedy,  he  struck  upon  a  really  popular  and  profitable 
vein  in  hereto  tragedy.  Tyrannic  Lot*,  or  the  Royal 
Martyr,  a  Koman  play,  in  which  St  Catharine  is  introduced, 
and  with  her  some  striking  supernatural  machinery,  was 
produced  in  1669.  It  is  in  rhymed  onanists,  bat  tha 
author  again  did  not  tmat  solely  for  success  to  than ;  for, 
bsaidei  the  magic  incantations,  the  ejnrfag  ingWv,  and  tike 
view  of  Paradise,  he  made  Nell  Owynne,  who  had  stabbed 
herself  as  Valeria,  start  to  life  again  aa  she  was  being 
carried  off  the  stage,  and  apeak  a  riotously  funny  epilogue, 
in  violent  contrast  to  the  serious  character  of  the  play. 
Almaraor  and  AhnaMde,  or  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  a 
tragedy  in  two  parts,  appeared  in  1670.  It  aaema  to  hare 
given  tha  crowning  touch  of  provocation  to  the  wits,  who 
had  never  ceased  to  ridicule  the  popular  taste  for  these 
extravagant  heroic  plays.  Dryden  almost  invited  barieeque 
in  his  epilogue  to  The  Centmeet  of  Granatin,  in  which  he 
charged  the  comedy  of  the  Elizabethan  age  with  coeraenesa 
and  mechanical  humour,  and  its  conceptions  of  love  and 
honour  with  meanness,  and  claimed  for  hia  own  time  and 
hia  own  plays  an  advance  in  these  respects.  The  Etktanat, 
written  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  the  ■askance,  it 
was  said,  of  Clifford,  Sprat,  and  others,  and  produced  hi 
1671,  was  a  severe  and  just  punishment  foe  this  boast. 
Dryden  is  here  .unmercifully  ridiculed  under  the  nsme  of 
Bayas,  he  having  obtained  the  laureateahip  from  the  king 
(with  a  pension  of  £900  a  year  and  a  butt  of  canary  wine) 
in  1670.  It  is  said  that  The  Beheanal  was  begun  in  1663 
and  ready  for  representation  before  the  Plague.  But  this 
probably  only  means  that  Buckingham  end  his  friends  were 
so  tickled  with  the  absurdities  of  Davenant's  operatic  heroes 
in  The  Siege  of  Shod**,  and  the  extravagant  heroics  of  Tk* 
Indian  Quetm,  that,  they  resolved  to  burlesque  them. 
Materials  accumulated  upon1  them  as  the  fashion  continued, 


naturally  t» 

the  burlesque.  It  is  commonly  said  that  Dryden  paaaed 
over  the  attack  on  himself  without  reply,  either  because 
he  admitted,  its  justice  or  because  he  feared  to  offend  the 
king's  favourite.  Bat  this  is  not  strictly  so ;  his  reply  at 
contained  in  the  .dedication  and  preface  to  his  Com/itett  of 
Granada;  and  his  prose  defence  of  the  epilogue  was 
published  in  1673,  in  which,  so  far  from  laughing  with  hit 
censors,  he  addresses  them  from  the  eminence  of  aacoeaa, 
saying  that  "  with  the  common  good  fortune  of  prosperous 
gamesters  he  can  be  content  to  ait  quietly.'1  Heroic  verso, 
he  assures  them,  is  so  established  that  few  tragedies  are 
likely  henceforward  to  be  written  in  any  other  metre,  and 
he  retorts  upon  their  exposure  of  improbabilities  in  his 
plays,  by  criticising  the  ridiculous  incoherent  stories  and 
mean  writing  of  Shakespeare  and  Jocsou.  Dignified  reaaser- 
tion  of  hit  poaitioos  was  Dryden'a  way  of  meeting  Ilia 
ridicule  of  The  BeheareaL  In  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two,  The  t'onquett  of  O-.-anada  being  attacked  also  bj 
Settle,  a  rival  playwright  who  had  obtained  couaidaruUo 
auceess,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  revenge  in  a 
style  mure  suited  to  his  sharp  temper  and  power  of  severe 

Drydeu's  reply  to  The  Behtanal  ins  lofty  and  firm.  Bat 
though  he  put  a  bold  face  on  a  practioe  which  it  is  bat  fair 
to   suppose  that  ha  adopted   only  to   supply  a   pepukr 
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demand,  ho  did  not  writs  ninny  more  heroic  plays  in  rhymn. 
perhaps  the  ridicule  of  The  Eehtanal  had  destroyed  their 
popularity.  His  next  tragedy,  Ambayna,  an-  exhibition  of 
certain  atrocities  committed  by  the  Dutch 
merchants  in  the  East  Indies,  put  on  the  stni 
the  public  mind  in  new  of  the  Dutch  war, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages,  in.  prose,  and  thoee 
passages  in  blank  verse.  An  opera  which  he  wrote  in 
rhymed  couplets,  caljed  The  Slate  of  Innocence,  or  lie  Fall 
f  Man,  an  attempt  to  turn  put  of  Paradite  Loet  into 
a  a  proof  of  its  superiority  to-  blank  ran,  waa 
bv  an  apology  for  henna  poetry  end  poetic  licence, 
id  in  1674,  but  it  wm  never  acted,  lie 
redeeming  circumstance    about  the   performance  is    the 

fesaed  by  the  adapter  for  his  original,  which 
"  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest,  moat 

nt  sublime  poems  which  either  this  age  or 
nation  has  produced."  Drydon  is  said  to  have  had  the 
elder  poofs  leave  "  to  tag  his  verses."  A-urengiebt  waa 
Dryden'a  last  rhymed  tragedy.  In  tie  prologue  he  confessed 
that  he  had  grown  weary  of  his  long-loved  mistress  rhyme. 
But  the  sting*  of  The  Seheanal  had  stimulated  him  to  do 
his  utmost  to  justify  his  devotion  to  his  mistress.  He 
claims  that  Aurengtebt  it  "  the  most  correct  "  of  his  plsya, 
and  it  is  certainly  superior,  both  in  versification  and  in 
moderation  of  language,  " 


would  have  left  a  very  inconsiderable  name  behind  him. 
The  fray  between  him  and  Settle  might  hare  been  looked 
npon  as  a  passage  at  arms  between  equals.  After  the  pro- 
diction  of  Aurtngttbe  he  scorns  to  have  rested  for  an 
interval  from  writing,  enabled  to  do  so,  probably,  by  an 
additional  pension  of  £100  granted  to  him  by  the  king. 
During  this  interval  he  would  seem  to  have  reconsidered  the 
principles  of  dramatic  composition,  and  to  bare  made  a  par- 
ticular ntndy  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  The  frntta  of  this 
appeared  in  A  U  for  Love,  or  the  World  Well  Lott,  a  version 
of  the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  produced  in  1678, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  a  new  departure  in  hia  dramatic 
career,  a  very  remarkable  departure  for  a  man  of  hia  age, 
— *   t  wonderful  proof  of  nndiminiahed  op 


plasticity  of  mfn 
theory,  Drydon,  while  admiring  the  rhyWof  the  French 
dramatists  as  on  advance  in  art,  did  not  givo  the  tame  praise 
to 'the  regularity  of  their  plots;  he  waa  disposed  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  irregular  structure  of  the  Hinabethan 
dramatists,  as  being  more  favourable  to  variety  both  of 
action  and  of  character.  But  now  he  abandoned  rhyme, 
and,  if  we  might  judge  from  All  fur  Love,  and  the  precepts 
laid  down  in  his  Ground?  of  Criticiew  in  Tragedy,  the  chief 

in  giving  greater  unity  to  bis  plot  He  upheld  still  the 
superiority  of  Shakespeare  to  the  French  dramatists  in  the 
delineation  of  character,  but  he  thought  that  the  scope  of 
the  action  might  be  restricted,  and  the  parts  bound  mow 
closely  together  with  advantage.  All  for  Love  and  Antony 
rmd  Cleopatra  an  two  aMBtlMIlt  plays  for  the  comparison 
of  the  two  methods.  Drydan  gave  all  his  strength  to  All 
for  Low,  writing  the  play  for  himself,  as  he  said,  and  not 
for  ths  public.  Carrying  out  tho  idea  expressed  in  the  title, 
be  represents  the  two  lovers  as  being  mors  entirely  under 
the  dominion  of  love  than  Shakespeare's  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  SliakeepeHre'B Antony ismovedliy utherimpulses 
than  the  passion  f  or  Cleopatra ;  it  U  his  master  motive,  but 
it  has  to  maintain  a  itruggla  for  supremacy ;  "  Konum 
thoughts  "  strike  in  upon  him  even  In  the  very  height  of 
the  enjoyment  of  hia  mistress's  love,  he  chafes  under  the 
yoke,  and  breaks  away  from  her  "of  his  own  impulse  at  the 
all  of  jqtorrtaneonaly    reawakened   aaabition.    Drydcn'i 


Antony  is  so  deeply  sunk  in  lore  that  no  other  impulse  has 
power  to  stir  him;  it  takes  much  persuasion  and  skilful  arti- 
fice to  detach  him  from  Cleopatra  even  in  thought,  and  his 
soul  return  j  to  her  violently  before  the  rapture  has  been 
completed.  On  the  other  hand,  Dryden'a  Cleopatra  is  so 
completely  enslaved  by  love  for  Antony  that  she  in  incapable 
of  tudng  tie  calculated  caprices  and  meretricious  coquetries 
which  Shakespeare's  Cleopatra  deliberately  practises  as  the 
highest  srt  of  love,  the  surest  way  of  Maintaining  her  empire 
over  her  great  captain's  heart.  It  is  with  difficulty  that 
Dryden's  Cleopatra  will  agree,  on  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
a  wily  counsellor,  to  feign  a  liking  for  Dolabella  to  excite 
Antony's  jealousy,  and  she  cannot  keep  up  ths  pretence 
through  a  few  sentences.  The  characters  of  the  two  lovers 
are  thus  very  much  contracted,  indeed  almost  overwhelmed, 
beneath  the  pressure  of  the  one  ruling  mutive.  And  is 
Dryden  thus  introduces  a  greater  regularity  of  character 
into  the  drama,  so  he  also  very  much  contracts  the  action, 
in  order  to  give  probability  to  thia  temporary  subjugation 
of  individual  character.  The  action  of  Dryden  a  play  takes 
place  wholly  in  Alexandria,  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
days ;  it  does  not,  like  Shakespeare's,  extend  over  several 
years,  and  present  incessant  changes  of  scene.  Dryden 
chooses,  as  it  were,  a  fragment  of  an  historical  action,  a  single 
moment  during  which  motives  play  within  a  narrow  ciicle, 
the  culminating  point  in  the  relations  between  his  two  per- 
sonages. Hedevoteshia  whole  play,  also,  to  those  relations; 
only  what  bears  npon  them  is  admitted.  In  Shakespeare's 
play  we  get  a  certain  historical  perspective,  in  which  ths 
' —  J  *-* — and  Cleopatra  appears  m  its  trne  proportions 


Dryden'a  play  this  love  is  our  universe ;  all  the  other  con- 
cerns of  the  world  retire  into  a  shadowy,  indistinct 
background.  If  we  rise  from  a  comparison  of  the  plsya 
with  an  impression  that  the  Etiaabethau  drama  is  a  higher 
type  of  drams,  taking  Dryden's  own  definition  of  the  word 
ae  "a  just  and  lively  image  of  human  nature,"  we  rise  also 
with  an  impression  of  Dryden'a  power  such  ss  we  get  from 
nothing  else  that  he  had  written  since  his  Heroic  Staneat, 
twenty  years  before. 

It  vfas  twelve  years  before  Drydan  produced  another 
tragedy  worthy  of  the  power  shown  in  All  for  Lam.  Don 
Ssbcutian  was  acted  and  published  in  1690.  lu  the 
interval,  to  sum  up  briefly  Dryden's  work  as  a  dramatist,  he 
wrote  (Sdiput  (1678)  and  The  Duke  of  Chute  (1683)  in  con- 
junction with  Lee;  Troilue  and  Creuida,  1679;  The 
Spanuh  Friar,  1681 ;  Albion  and  Albaniut,  an  opera, 
1686;   Amphitryon,  1690.     In  Troilue  and  Creuida  he 


and  the  language  of  the  first  and  the  third  acta  of 
Oidiput,  which  with  the  general  plan  of  ths  play  wen 
Dryden's  contribution  to  the  joint  work,  bear  marked  ovi- 
denoe  of  his  recent  study  of  Shakespeare,  The  plot  of  Don 
~"  lora  intricate  than  that  of  AUforLoM.     It 

of  the  characteristics  of  hia  heroic  dramas  ; 


occasionally  of  The  Indian  Emperor;  but  the 
are  much  more  elaborately  studied  than  in 
Dryden'a  earlier  plays,  and  the  verse  ia  sinewy  and  power- 
ful. It  would Udifflcurt  to  say  whether  Don  Subaetian  or 
AUfor  Love  is  his  bout  play;  they  share  the  palm  between 
them.  Dryden's  subsequent  plays  an  not  remarkable. 
Their  titles  and  dates  are  -King  Arthur,  an  opera,  1691; 
CUcmenm,  1663;  Lorn  Triumphant,  1694. 

Soon  after  Dryden's  abandonment  of  heroic  couplets  in 
tragedy,  he  found  new  and  mora  congenial  work  for  hia 
favourite  instrument  in  satire.  Aa  usual  the  idea  was  not 
original  to  Dryden,  though  he  struck  in  with  hia  majestin 
■tap  tad  energy  divine,  end  immediately  took  the  hjad^ 
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Hia  pioneer  mi  Mulgnwe  s  fiuaij  on  Satire,  iv  attack  on 
Rochester  and  the  court,  circulated  iu  1679.  Dryden  him- 
self was  suspected  of  the  authorship,  and  cudgelled  bj  hired 
ruffians  u  the  author ;  but  it  ia  not  likely  that  ha  attacked 
the  king  on  whom  he  was  dependent  for  the  greater  part 
of  hia  income.  In  tho  same  year  Oldham's  satire  on  the 
Jesuits  Lad  immense  popularity,  chiefly  owing  10  the  excite- 
ment about  the  Popiah  plot.  Dryden  took  the  field  a 
a  satirist  towards  the  close  of  1681,  on  the  side  of  the  court, 
at  the  moment  when  Shaftesbury,  baffled  in  hi>  efforts  to 
exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  tho  throne  as  a  papist,  and 
secure  the  succession  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  wait. 
ing  his  trial  for  high  treason.  AUntom  and  Achitopkd 
produced  a  great  stir.  Nine  editions  were  sold  in  rapid 
■accession  m  the  course  of  a  year.  It  was  a  new  thing  for 
the  public  to  have  the  leading  men  of  the  day  held  up  to 
laughter,  contempt,  and  indignation  under  disguises  which 
a  little  trouble  enabled  them  to  penetrate.  There  was  no 
compunction  in  Dryden's  ridicule  and  invective.  Delicate 
wit  was  not  one  of  Dryden's  gifts ;  the  motions  of  bis 
weapon  were  sweeping,  and  the  blows  hard  and  trenchant. 
The  advantage  he  had  gained  by  bis  recent  studies  of  char- 
aster  was  fully  used  in  his  portraits  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Buckingham,  Achitophel  and  Zimri.  In  these  portraita  he 
shows  considerable  art  in  the  introduction  of  redeeming 
traits  to  the  general  outline  of  malignity  and  depravity. 
Against  Buckingham  Dryden  had  old  scores  to  pay  off, 
but  he  was  too  practised  in  the  language  of  eulogy  and  in- 
vective to  need  any  personal  stimulus.  "  Glorious  John  " 
had  a  mind  superior  to  petty  hatreds,  as  well  as,  it  must  be 
admitted, *to  petty  friendships,  and  it  ia  not  impossible 
that  the  fact  that  his  pension  bad  not  been  paid  since 
the  beginning  of  1680  weighed  with  him  in  writing  this 
satire  to  gun  the  favour  of  the  court.  In  a  play  produced 
in  1681,  The  Spanuh  Friar,  he  had.written  on  the  other 
side,  gratifying  the  popular  feeling  by  attaching  the  Papists, 
Three  other  satires,  with  which  he  followed  apAhmiom,  and 
Achitophel,  dealt  with  smaller  game  than  this  master-piece, 
though  one  of  them  was  hardly  inferior  in  point  of  literary 
power.  The  Medal  was  written  in  ridicule  of  the  medal 
struck  to  commemorate  Shaftesbury's  acquittal  Then 
Dryden  had  to  take  vengeance  on  the  literary  champions 
of  the  Whig  party,  who  had  opened  upon  him  with  all  their 
artillery.  Their  leader,  Shadwell,  he  essayed  to  demolish 
onder  the  nickname  of  "  MacFlecknoe."  Besides  a  separate 
poem  under  that  title,  he  contributed  a  long  passage  to  a 
second  part  of  Abtalom  and  Achitopkd,  written  chiefly  by 
Kahum  Tate,  in  which  Ferguson,  Forbes,  Settle,  and  Shad- 
well  were  victim?  of  his  strident  lash.  Religio  Laid,  which 
came  immediately  after,  in  November  1682,  though 
nominally  an  exposition  of  a  layman's  creed,  and  deservedly 
admired  as  such,  was  not  without  a  political  purpose.  It 
attacked  the  Papists,  but  declared  the  "fanatics''  to  be 
still  more  dangerous,  which  fitted  In  with  Charles's  policy 
of  conciliating  the  church  by  persecuting  the  Noncon- 
formists, 

Dryden's  next  poem  in  heroic  couplets  was  in  a  different 
strain.  'On  the- accession  of  James,  in  1685,  he  became  a 
liomau  Catholic  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  this  ecmversioii  was  or  was  not  sincere.  It  can 
only  be  said  that  the  coincidence  between  his  change  of  faith 
and  his  change  of  patron  was  suspicious,  and  that  Dryden's 
character  for  consistency  is  certainly  not  of  a  kind  toqueifch 
suspicion.  The  force  of  the  coincidence  cannot  be  removed 
by  such  pleas,  as  that  his  wife  had  been  a  Human  Catholic 
for  several  years,  or  that  he  was  converted  by  his  son,  who 
was  converted  at  Cambridge,  even  if  there  wore  any  evidence 
for  these  statements.  Scott  defended  Dryden 'a  conversion, 
as  Macaulay  denounced  it,  from  party  motives ;  on  any 
tfbat  tpunuda,  it  ia  not  worth  d^scuwriiig.    Kuthing  can  be 


clearer  than  that  Dryden  all  his  life  thro 
literary  powers  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  had  little 
scruple  about  accepting  a  brief  on  any.  aide.  The  Hind 
and  Panther,  published  in  1 687,  is  an  ingenious  argument 
for  Roman  Catholicism,  put  into  the  month  of  "  a  milk-white 
hind,  immortal  and  unchanged."  There  is  considerable 
beauty  in  the  picture  of  this  tender  creature,  and  its  enemies 
in  the  forest  are  not  spared.  One  can  understand"  the 
admiration  that  the  poem  received  when  such  allegories  were 
in  fashion.  It  was  the  thief  cause  of  the  veneration  with 
which  Dryden  was  regarded  by  Pope,  who,  himself  educated 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  was  taken  as  a  boy  of  twelve 
to  see  the  veteran  poet  in  lis  chair  of  honour  and  authority 
at  Will's  coffee-house.  It  was  also  very  open  to  ridicule, 
and  was  treated  in  this  spirit  by  Prior  and  Montagu,  the 
future  earl  uf  Halifax.  Dryden's  other  literary  services  to 
James  wen  a  savage  reply  to  Stillingfleet — who  had  attacked 
two  papers  published  by  the  king  immediately  after  bis 
accession,  one  said  to  have  been  written  by  hix  late  brother 
in  advocacy  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  the  other  by  his  late 
wife  explaining  the  Masons  for  her  conversion — and  a 
translation  of  a  life  of  Xavier  in  prose.  He  had  writ- 
ten also  a  panegyric  of  Charles,  and  a  eulogy  of  James 
under  the  title  of  BrUnrada  fiedimva,  which  it  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  with  his  other  productions  of  the  same 
kind. 

Dryden  did  not  abjure  his  new  faith  on  the  Revolution, 
And  so  lost  his  office  and  pension  as  laureate  and  historio- 
grapher royal.  For  this  act  of  constancy  he  deserves  credit, 
if  die  new  powers  would  have  considered  his  services  worth 
having  after  his  frequent  apostasies.  His  rival  Shadwell 
reigned  in  his  stead.  Dryden  was  once  more  thrown  mainly 
upon  his  pen  for  support  He  turned  again  to  the  stags 
and  wrote  the  plays  which  we  have  enumerated.  A  great 
feature  in  the  last  decade  of  his  life  was  hia  translations 
from  the  classics.  A  volume  of  miscellanies  published  in 
1686  had  contained  some  translations  from  Virgil,  Horace, 
Lucretius,  and  Theocritus.  He  now  produced  translations 
more  deliberatehy  as  a  saleable  commodity.  A  volume  of 
miscellanies,  which  appeared  in  1693,  contained  translation* 
from  Homer  and  Ovid.  In  the  same  year  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  Pernios,  written 
with  the  assistance  of  his  two  elder  sons.  Johnson  passes 
on  this  work  the  jusf  criticism  that "  though,  like  all  other 
productions  of  Dryden,  it  may  have  shining  parts,  it  seems 
to  have  been  written  merely  for  wages,  in  an  uniform 
mediocrity.''  When  Dryden  took  his  farewell  of  the 
stage  in  1694,  he  announced  his  intentioi  of  devoting 
himself  to  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  TirgiL  On  this 
he  seems  really  to  have  laboured,  and  great  expectations 
were  formed  of  it.  It  was  published  in  1697,  and  proved 
a  great  success.  To  judge  it  by  its  fidelity  as  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original  would  be  to  apply  too  high  a  standard, 
but  it  is  an  interesting  rendering  of  Virgil  into  the 
style  of  Dryden,  and  as  a  poem  was  read  with  delight 
in  its  own  age.  Soon  after  its  publication,  Dryden  wrote 
one  of  his  master-pieces,  the  second  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's 
day.  Hia  next  work  was  to  render  some  of  Chaucer's  and 
Boccaccio's  tales  and  Ovid's  metamorphoses  into  his  own 
verse.  These  translations  appeared  a  few  months  before 
his  deeth^and  are  known  by  the  title  of  Fabla.  Thus  a 
huge  portion  of  the  closing  years  of  Dryden's  life  wero 
spent  in  translating  for  bread.  He  had  a  windfall  of  600 
guineas  from  Lord  Abingdon  for  a  poem  on  the  death  of 
hia  wife  in  1691,  but  generally  be  was  in  considerable 
pecuniary  straits.  He  is  supposed  to  have  received  occasional 
presents  from  rich  and  powerful  friends,  but  he  never 
received  anything  from  the  court,  and  he  was  too  prom!) 
to  make  advance*.  Besides,  hia  three  sous  held  various 
poets  in  the  service  of  the  Pope  at  Rome,  and  he  conk 
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not  well  be  cm  good  terms  with  both  courts.  However, 
he  ni  not  molested  in  London  by  the  Government,  and 
In  private  he  was  treated  with  the  respect  doe  to  hi  old 
age  and  hie  admitted  position  as  the  greatest  «f  living 
English  poets.  His  death  took  place  on  the  lit  of  May 
17(50. 

DrydWa  conversion  to  Catholicism  had  a  peat  indirect 
influence  on  the  preservation  of  bit  fame.  It  <ni  this 
which  gained  Mm  the  discipleship  end  luving  imitation  of 
Pope.  He  thus  became  by  accident,  aa  it  were,  the  literary 
father  and  c'.iief  model  of  the  greatest  poet  of  the  next 
generation.  If  his  fame  had  stood  simply  upon  his  marita 
as  a  poet,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  a  moth  leas 


imposing  figure  in  literary  history  tflan  ne  is  now.  The 
splendid  force  of  his  satire  must  always  be  admired,  but 
there  is  surprisingly  little  of  the  vast  mass  of  hie  writings 
that  can  be  considered  worthy  of  lasting  remembrance. 
He  showed  little  inventive  genius.  He  was  simply  a 
masterly  littiratew  of  immense  intellectual  energy,  whose 
one  lucky  bit  was  the  first  splendid  application  of  heroic 
couplets  to  satire  and  religious,  moral,  and  political  argu- 
ment. Upon  this  lucky  hit  supervened  another,  the 
accidental  dismpleship  of  Pope.  Dryden  lent  his  gift  of 
Terse  to  the  service  of  politics,  and  his  fame  profited  by  the 
connection.  It  would  be  unjoit  to  say  that  bis  fame  wsa 
doe  to  this,  bat  it  was  helped  by  this;  apart  from  the 
attachment  of  Pope,  he  owed  to  party  also  something  of 
the  favour  of  Johnson  Mas'  the  personal  ehsjjaphaMMj  ajel 
editorial  zeal  of  Scott. 

The  standard  edition  of  Drydra  Is  Scott's.  Then  is  an  admir- 
able sdituu  of  tin  poetics!  storks  la  the  Globe  •nisi,  bj  Mr  W.  D. 
Christie,  enriched  with  in  elaborately  ttcuret*  nmuolr  and  pamt- 
...^ ... ._,__  jfoj^.  .....      ,  „      

Mr.  J. 

DRT  ROT,  a  disease  in  timber,  apparently  infections, 
which  occasions  the  destruction  of  its  fibres,  and  reduces  it 
eventually  to  a  mass  of  dry  dust  ,  It  is  produced  moat 
readily  in  a  warm,  moist,  stagnant  atmosphere,  while  « 
mon  or  wet  rot  is  the  result  of  the  exposure  of  wood  to 
seated  changes  of  climatic  conditions.  In  both 
however,  a  kind  of  spontaneous  combustion  or  derail 
goes  on  in  the  wood;  water,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  probably 
carburetted  hydrogen  are  evolved,  and  a  pulverulent  sub- 
Though  the  growth  of  fungi 
t,  it  would 
e  incipient 

decomposition  of  the  sap  in  wood,  and  that  by  virtue  of  this 
decomposition  the  fungi  obtain  a  nidus  for  their  growth. 
The  most  formidable  of  the  dry  rot  fungi  is  the  apecisa 
itrruiiiu  lacrymaru,  which  is  particularly  destructive  of 
coniferous  wood  ;  other  species  an  Folfponu  hybridal, 
which  thrives  in   oak-built  ships,  and  P.  daiructor  and 
Thdephom  puteuna,  found  in  a  variety  of  wooden  struo- 
tnree.     The  nature  of  shine'  cargoes  has  a  cousirUrsMe  in- 
flasnee  an  the  duration  of  their  timbers, — hemp,  pepp 
end  cotton  being  highly  favourable,  and  lime  and  coal  i 
favourable,  to  the  development  of  dry  rot     The  common 
precaution   against  the  occurrence  of   that  di"f*  is 
deprive  the  wood  of  its  moisture  by  exposure  to  the  open 
air,  or,  hi  other  words,  to  season  it     Charring,  ^"""'"a 
boiling,  and  smoke-curing  are  other  modes  of  desiccation 
which  have  been  resorted  to.     At  one  time  a  Mr  Lnkin 
attempted  the  rapid  seasoning  of  logs  of  green  oak  at  Wool- 
wich  dockyard  by  heating  them  in  pulverised  charcoal ;  but 


the 


s,  thoug 


.  fibre*  from  one  another. 

•ought  «o  replace  the  moisture  of  heated  wood  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  distillation  of  pitch-nine  saw-dust-,  before, 
however,  the  operation  was  judged  to  be  complete,  an  ex- 
plosion f  >ik  place,  wbieb,  proved  fatal  to  eight  workmen, 


and  wounded  twelve;  the  eaporinwnt,  therefore,  was  not 
repeated.  Davison  and  Symington's  psteut  prooaas  of  art>. 
nasi  drying,  which  has  been  found  to  yield  good  results, 
consists  in  exposing  the  "wood  to  a  current  of  air  moving  at 
the  rate  of  about  48  mflos  an  hoar,  and  having  a  tempera- 
re  of  110*  to  112°  Fahr. 

The  felling  of  tress  when  void  of  fresh  sap,  a*  a  means 
obviating  the  rotting  of  timber,  U  »  practice  of  very 
intent  origin.  Titnrviua  direda  {ii.  cap.  8)  that,  to  secure 
_  tod  timber,  trees  should  be  cut  to  the  pith,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  their  sap,  which  by  dying  in  the  wood 
would  injure  its  quality;  iilao  thnt  felling  should  take  place 
only  from  early  autumn  untiltha  end  of  winter.  The  sup- 
posed superior  quality  of  wood  cut  in  winter,  and  the  early 
practice  in  England  of  felling  oak  timber  at  that  season, 
may  be  inferred  from  a  statute  of  James  L,  which  enacted 
"  that  no  person  or  persons  shall  fell,  or  causa  to  he  felled, 
any  oaken  trees  meet  to  be  barked,  when  berk  is  worth  2s. 
a  cart-load  (timber  for  the  needful  building  and  reparation 
of  houses,  ships,  or  mills  only  excepted),  W.  between  the 
first  day  of  April  and  last  day  of  June,  not  even  for  the 

or  repairing  his  Majesty's  houses  or  ships.  In  giving  testi- 
mony before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
starch  1771,  Mr  Barnard  of  Deptford  expressed  it  a*  hie  , 
opinion  that  to  secure  durable  timber  for  slop  building,  trees 
should  be  barked  in  spring  and  not  felled  till  the  succeed- 
ing winter.  In  France,  so  long  ago  aa  1469,  a  royal  decree 
limited  the  fell'ng  of  timber  from  the!  1st  October  to  the 
16th  April  ;  and,  in,  an  order  issued  to  the  commissioners 
of  forests,  Napoleon  L  directed  that  the  felling  of  naval 
timber  should  take  place  only  from  November  1  to  March 
IS,  and  daring  the  decrease  of  the  moon,  on  account  of  the 
rapid  decay  of  timber,  through,  the  fermentation  of  its  sap, 
if  cut  at  other  seasons.  The  burying  of  wood  in  water, 
which  dissolves  out  or  alters  its  putreadble  constituents, 
has  long  been  practised  as  a  means  of  seasoning.  The  old 
"  "  "  frigate,  which  w 


a  forso 

iS  found  to  be  entirely  freed  from  the  dryrot  fungus  that 
ed  her ;  shnflarly,  in  the  ship  "  Eden," 
.    „  ra*  completely  arrested  by  18  months' 

nbmergenoe  in  Plynwuth  Sound,  so  that  after  remaining  a 
"ear  at  home  in  excellent  condition  she  wits  sent  out  to  the 


taken  out  by  a.  Mr  Emesabn.  Common  salt,  but  for 
the  attraction  of  its  impurities  for  moisture,  might  be 
edTantafpously  need ;  indeed  the  Dutch  ship-buildera,  hav- 
ing  observed  that  the  busses  in  which  herrings  were  stowed 
away  in  pickle  lasted  longer  than  any  other  craft,  adopted 
the  practice  of  filling  up  with  salt,  not  only  the  vacant  space* 
between  the  planks,  but  also  holes  bored  for  its  reception  in 
the  large  timbers. 

Among  the  many  processes  for  the  prevcattion  of  dry  and 
wet  rot  an  wood  by  impregnating  it  with  material  capable 
of  precipitating  its  eoagwfala  constituents  in  a  permanently 
insoluble  and  imputrescdble  form,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated  :— Kyun!s  (1833),  in  which,  according  to  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  snggeation,  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  U  anployed;  Sir  W.  Burnett's  (1836),  H. 
BreernVa  (1837),  Margery's  (1837),  and  Payne's  (1841), 
•which  oousist  respectively  in  the  nee  of  sine  chloride, 
copperas,  copper  sulphate,  and  copperas  followed  by  sodium 
carbonate;  and  Bethell's  (1838),  for  the  treatment  of  the 
wood  with  crude  oreesote  or  oil  of  tar.  The  application  of 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  coutaiuirig  about  a  Quarter  of* 


pound  of  the  wit  to  Mob  gallon  ov  water,  according  to 
Margery"*  patent,  has  been  found  very  efficacious  in  ths 
cms  of  timber  not  liable  to  the  solvent  action  of  water;  but 
of  all  processes  the  meet  satisfactory  it  Bethell's.  In  this 
the  wood  ii  injeotad  with  heavy  tar-oil  in  cylinder!  6  feet 
in  diameter  and  30  to  60  feet  in  length,  at  a  temperature  of 
190*  Fair.,  and  nnder  a  pressure  of  ISO  ft  to  the  square 
inch,  ao  that  ordinary  fir  timber  absorb*  on  the  average  6 
to  10  Ei  of  the  liquid  par  cubic  foot  Timber  thna  prepared 
has  been  found  not  only  durable,  but  alio  exempt  from  the 
ajfcpMfa  of  insects  and  other  peat*. 

J.  Papworth,  An  JsaawaaOiaaaaff/tb  DfM  t*  Buildup, 
ISM  ;  Borden,  A  Tnatim on  th. Dry  &H,  18jB  |  Wade,  A  TrtaHm 
;»  the  Dry  B<i  in  rimer,  1815  ;  CWman,  On  Of  Prtttntiim  tf 
Timber  frtm  JWmarcra  Bttay,  1817;  M'WiUinmj,  Any  m  At 
Origin  and  Operatic*  if  thi  Dry  JIM,  1818  ;  Bnrnell  In  Journal  of 
U.  Stddy  qf  Art*,  Jun*  1, 18W,  veL  vttL 

DO  BAKRY  OOMARD  DB  VAUBERNIEB,  Hun 
Jbahsi,  Oouktku  (1740-1733),  mietreai  of  Louis  XV., 
was  the  daughter  of  Vaubetnier,  a  clerk  of  the  customs  a! 
Vaucouleurs,  and  waa  born  then  on  the  18th  August  ITU. 
She  received  little  or  no  education,  and,  coming  to  'Park 
while  yet  veiy  young,  she  entered  the  house  of  a  "  mar- 
chande  de  mode*."  She  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  tempta- 
tion* which  there  beset  her,  and  lived  aa  a  courteaan  under 
.  the  name  of  Hdlle.  Langs.  Ear  great  aud  peculiar  per- 
sonal charms  ted  Jean  Count  Dn  Barry  to  form  the  design 
of  receiving  her  into  his  house,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
attractive  to  the  dupes  from  whom  by  gambling  he  won 
money  to  fumiah  him  with  the  means  of  dissipation.  Her 
■nooses  surpassing  his  expectation*,  hia  hopes  took  a  higher 
flight,  and  he  presented  her  to  Label,  valet  de  diamine  of 
Louis  XV.,  with  the  intention  that  she  should  become  the 
mistress  of  ths  king.  In  this  she  succeeded ;  bat  as  the 
favour  shown  by  Louis  to  a  courtesan  roused  murmurs  in 
the  court  and  remonstrances  from  bis  minister*  and  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  Louis,  who  was  too  infatuated 
to  remove  her,  met  their  wishes  half-way  by  wearing  for 
her  a  nominal  husband.  Const  Jean  Dn  Barry  was  married 
himself,  but  his  brother  William  offered  himself  for  the 
ceremony,  and  after  its  performance  the  Oountee*  Dn  Barry 
was  presented  at  court  on  the  2  2d  April  1769.  Her  influ- 
ence over  the  monarch  wss  absolute  until  hia  death,  aud 
oourtiers  and  ministers  were  in  favour  or  disgrace  with  him 
fn  exact  accordance  with  her  wishes.  The  Doc  de  ChoiseuL 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  her,  was  disgraced  in  1771 ; 
and  ths  Duo  d'AIguillon,  who  had  ths  reputation  of  being 
her  lover,  took  his  place,  and  in  concert  with  her  governed 
the  monarch.  The  favour  of  Louis  for  the  Countess  Du 
Berry  continued  to  estrange  him  from  hi*  children  and  from 
t  ho  most  of  the  royal  family,  and  thit  isolation  induced  him 
to  build  for  her  ths  magnificent  mansion  of  Luciano**.  At 
bis  death  in  1774  an  order  of  his  mocessor  banished  her  to 
L'Abbaye-du-Pont-eux-Dsmes,  near  Mesux,  but  the  queen 
interceding  for  her,  the  king  in  the  following  year  gave  her 
permission  to  reside  at  Luciennes  with  a  pension.  Having 
gone  to  England  in  1792  to  endeavour  to  raise  money  on 
her  jewels,  she  was  on  her  return  accused  before  the 
Evolutionary  tribunal  of  having  dissipated  ths  treasure* 
of  the  slate,  oonepired  against  the  republic,  and  worn, 
in  London,  "  mourning  for  the  tyrant."  Bhe  was  oon- 
damned  to  death  December  7, 1793,  and  beheaded  the  same 
evening. 

DUBLIN,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  situated  in  the 
province  of  Loinstor,  and  containing  the  Irish  metropolis. 
[t  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  county  Heath,  E.  by  the 
Irish  Boa,  8.  by  Wieklow,  and  W.  by  Kildare  and  Heath. 
With  the  exception  of  Lotdh  and  Oerlow,  Dublin  is  the 
smallest  county  in  Ireland.  Ita  greatest  length  is  S3  miles, 
its  greatest  breadth  18 ;  and  the  area  is  804  square  miles, 
or  136,899  anres. 
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Geology.— The 


part  of  the  county  rest*  oa 
,  of  the  great  bed  of  fletr  limestone- 
uuu  exienus  over  she  middle  of  the  island,  widening  aa  ft 
spreads  westward.  It  rises  in  its  southern  part  into  a  rang* 
of  mountains,  which  form*  the  verge  of  an  elevated  district, 
extending  thence  for  more  than  thirty  mile*  to  the  south 
through  file  county  of  Wioklow.  Through  this  tract  a  large 
body  of  granite  passes  in  a  south-western  direction,  com- 
mencing at  Blackrock  sad  passing  by  Dundrum  and  Bath- 
farnham,  and  forming  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  county, 
bounded  on  it*  eastern  and  western  tide*  by  incumbent 
rocks  of  great  variety  of  atiuutina  and  relations ;  micaceous 
schist  exists,  at  Killiuey  and  Bathfarnhtro,  and  argillaceous 
schist,  on  both  tides  of  the  granite' and  quartz  rock,  in  the 
eastern  aide  alone,  farming  the  promontory  of  Bray  Head, 
appeal* 


reappearm; 


ig  in  (he  more  northern  part  of  the  county, 
'nsula  of  Howth,  and 


Bray  presents,  within  a  small  space,  an 
of  rocks ;  and  at  KUliney  lefrfctOW  bed* 
are  to  be  seen,  of  considerable  extent,  reposing  on  granite. 
Near  Booterstown,  a  mass  of  compact  limestone  is  visible 
within  a  few  fathom*  of  the  granite.  Oalp,  or  "  black 
quarry  stone,'  a  variety  of  limestone,  is  the  prevailing  rock 
in  tha  immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  is  much  used  for 
building;  snd  the  granite  of  Dalkay  and  the  neighbour- 
hood is  alto  much  used  for  architectural  purposes  in  the 
city  and  environs ;  quantities  of  it  are  exported  to  Eng- 
land. Petrifactions  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  limestone 
country.  In  the  peninsula  of  Howth  gray  ore  of  man- 
ganese, brown  ironstone,  and  brown  iron-ore  occur  in  abaav 

Sur/iut. — The  northern  portion  of  the  comity  is  flat,  and 
the  soil  good,  particularly  on  the  border*  of  Heath;  but  on 
the  southern  side  the  land  rises  into  elevations  of  consider- 
able height  The  mountains  are  chiefly  covered  with  heath, 
except  where  a  subsidence  in  the  ground  affords  a  nucleus 
for  the  formation- of  bog,  with  which  about  2000  acres  ars 
covered.  There  are  also  a  few  small  tract*  of  bog  in  the 
northern  pert  of  the  county.  The  mountain  district  is  well 
adapted  for  timber,  to  the  growth  of  which  some  attention 
has  lately  been  paid. 

CoatL — The  northern  coast  of  the  county  from  Bsl- 
briggan  to  Howth  has  generally  a  sandy  shore,  and  affords 
only  the  small  harbours  of  Balbriggsn  aud  Skerries.  In 
the  promontory  of  Howth,  the  coast  suddenly  assumes  a 
bolder  aspect  ;  and  between  the  town  of  Howth  and  the 

Ctureeque  rocky  islet  of  Ireland's  Eye  an  artificial  harbour 
been  constructed,  at  an  expense  of  above  one-third  of  a 
million  sterling,  which  is  useful  only  to  vessels  of  small 
burthen,<end  those  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Soon  after  tha 
harbour  waa  finished  it  was  discovered  that  a  shifting  sand- 
bauk  was  likely  to  render  the  refuge  quite  useless;  snd  the 
slow  but  certain  filling  up  of  the  harbour  is  made  apparent  at 
low  tide.  Kingstown  harbour,  mi  the  south  side  of  Dublin 
Bay,  ia  by  far  the  best  in  the  county.  It  was  commenced 
in  1816,  and  was  not  quite  finished  until  18SB,--st 
a  total  eipenditure  of  £835,000.  A  quay  runs  out 
into  the  harbour  to  a  distance  of  COO  feet,  at  which 
Tassels  drawing  31  feet  of  water  may  unload  at  any  state 
of  the  tide.  The  petty  harbours  of  Bullock  and  Coolamore 
are  on  this  coast,  th*  former  being  quite  dry  save  at  high 
tide,  and  the  month  of  the  latter  being  much  higher  than 
the  bed.  Belbriggan  it  little  better,  and  that  at  Skerries 
is  hardly  to  be  mentioned.  Opposite  Coolmnore  harbour 
lies  Dsikey  Island,  and  the  sound  between  the  island  and  the 
shore  1*  held  to  be  dangerous  hi  certain  -conditions  of 
weather  The  island  is  22  seres  in  extent,  and  stands 
about  midway  between  Kingstown  harbour-sad  tha  beenta- 
fn!  hay  of  KOUney.     North  of  Howth  lie*  Lamb"  Ishnd. 
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SheU-nah,  eepociidly  lobster 
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laUtein,  are  oaughihere  in 
to  lie  not  fir  off,  the  nn*t  intonating 
of  which  i*  that  known  w  Iniapatrlck,  noted  as  the  ipot 
upon  which  St  Patrick  firet  landed  in  Inland,  andTrban  he 
built  hie  first  church.  Ireland'*  Eye,  off  Howth,  U  •  rat 
uctnretqne  rock  standing  on  about  SI  none  of  grew  land. 
It  has  afforded  great  room  for  geological  disquisition. 

The  fishery  diatiicta  an  Dublin  and  Howth,  The  chief 
stations  are  Howth  and  Skerries,  the  former  of  whkl 
much  need  by  the  Manx  and  Cornish  fishermen,  who  re 
in  considerable  numbaie  to  the  harbour  during  the  nal 
season.  Dublin  Bay  haddocks  and  herrings  hare  '. 
been  esteemed,  and  justly,  for  their  superior  quality 

Risen  and  Momtaiiu. — The  chief  river  in  the  county  is 
the  Liffey,  which  riaee  in  the  Wicklow  Mountains  about 
twelve  miles  south-west  of  Dublin,  and,  after  running 
about  50  miles,  empties  itself  into  Dublin  Bay.  ™ 
course  of  the  river  ia  so  tortuous  that  40  milee  l 
travereed  end  only  10  gained  in  direction.  The  scenery  along 
the  banks  of  the  Liffey  ia  remarkable  for  ita  beauty.  The 
mountains  which  occupy  the  southern  border  of  the  county 
ere  the  extremities  of  the  great  group  guarding  "'  "'' 
county  of  Wicklow.  The  principal  aummite  «- 
Rock  Mountain  and  Garry  Castle,  the  formei 
elevation  of  1GS6  feet,  and  the  latter  of  1869;  and  the 
group  formed  by  Eippure  and  the  Beofin  range,  Kippure 
being  30JT,  and  Seefin  3190  feet  high.  But  the  grandest 
feature*  of  these  hills  are  the  greet  natural  ravine*  which 
open  in  them,  the  most  extraordinary  being  the  Scalp, 
through  which  the  traveller  pane*  from  DubHa  to  Wick- 
low. 

AipieiUitTv.-  Of  the  326,893  acres  which  form  the-srea 
of  the  county,  100,336  acre*  were  returned  In  1871 
as  under  tillage,  91,003  at  pasture,  4716  wood,  16,700  in 
towns,  and  1*,4T0  waste,  bog,  mountain,  and  water.  The 
face  of  the  oounty  has  indeed  changed  but  little  during  the 
century,  and  Ihe  statistic*  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  eoil  ex- 
hibit an  almost  stationary-result  The  growth  of  the  town* 
suburban  to  the  city  has  made  the  only  appreciable  change, 
end  that  change  baa  been  not  inooiaaaerable.  The  farm* 
ere  in  general  email  Near  Dublin,  particularly  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  city,  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  county  consist*  of  ornamental  grounds,  and  the  rent* 
ere  proportionately  high. 

The  produce  of  the  crops  ia  generally  greater  than  in  any 
other  oounty, — not  so  much  on  account  of  any  natural 
superiority  in  the  soil,  as  by  reason  of  the  farilittna  afforded 


cipal  crop*  are  ob 

In  lira  stock  th  „  ,    , 

to  it*  extent.     Tho  following  table*  grra  the  acreage  of 

crops  and  number*  of  stock  in  1873  and  1876  j— 
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A*  regards  the  division  of  the  land,  the  number  of  hold- 
ings in  tho  oounty  has  somewhat  flimini.h»d  within  recent 
riis.  In  1363,  there  ware  9018  separate  holdings,  while 
1876  there  ware  only  8793.  According  to  the  Owner*' 
Betuma  of  1876,  the  oounty  waa  divided  In  1874 
among  4100  proprietor*,  of  whom  2626,  or  filj  per  cent, 
held  less  than  one  acre  of  pound,  a  pmwrtMa  almost 
BMtttaal  with  the  average  of  Leinster.     From  the  seme 


authority  it  appear*  that  the  total  ana  held  amounted  to 
217,107  acres,  giving  an  average  of  63  acme  per  holding 
(that  of  the  province  being  187)  j   and  the  total  valuation 


per  acre,  a 
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for  the  whole  province, 
proprietors  held  more  than  2000  acre*  each,  and 
67,969  acre*  in  all,  or  29}  per  cent  of  the  area,  vis  >— 
Charles  Cobbe,  9662  acres ;  Euri  of  Howth,  7377 ;  Sir  C. 
C.  W.  Domrilla,  6232  i  George  "Woods,  4141  ;  Sir  Roger 
Fulmar,  3991 ;  Lord  Langford,  3639 ;  Iou  Trutit  Hamilton, 
3647 ;  Ma  White,  3422 1  W.  W.  Hackett,  3198  ;  Eyre 
Coote'e  representative*,  8107;  R.  Q.  Alexander,  2973, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  2269;  Lord  Annaly,  2139;  Marquis 
of  Lauadowne,  2132. 

Tho  tuuHi/aetara  ofthe  oounty  an  mainly  confined  u 
the  city  of  Dublin  and  it*  neighbourhood.  There  in,  how- 
ever,  a  manufactory  of  cotton  hosiery  at  Balbriggan  of  aume 
importance. 

Administration,  arc — Then  an  nine  baronie*  in  th* 
county :— 1  and  2.  Balrothery  East  and  Wert,  containing 
Rush  and  Luak  (population  1600),  Skerries  ,(2236 1,  and 
Balbriggan  12333)  i  3.  Cooloct,  containing  Cloutarf 
(3443),  and  several  minor  villages;  4.  Nethereroes,  con-  ■ 
tairdng  the  ancient  parliamentary  borough  of  Swords 
(1008),  and  the  village  of  Qlaauevin ;  3.  Newcastle,  con 
taining  the  village  of  Lucas,  and  Newcastle,  which 
wsa  represented  in  the  Irish  Parliament  by  two  member*: 
6.  Upperoroas ;  7.  Rathdown,  containing  the  towns  of 
Dnrtdrum  (340),  Blackrock'  (8089),  Kingstown  (16,378), 
Dalkay  (2384),  and  Killiney  (2290) ;  8.  Oaatleknock,  m 
which  ia  situated  the  Phoanix  Park;  and  9.  Dublin,  cou- 
ny  outlying  villages.  The  village 
a  for  ita  fair  and  accompanying 
riotous  pleasure,  it  now  part  of  Pembroke  township,  one  of 
the  richest  and  moat  beautiful  suburbs  of  the  dry. 

The  nine  barorueajnolnding  the  city,  are  divided  into  99 
parishes,  all  within  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin,  The  county 
proper,  excluding  the  capital,  contain*  332,709  none;  the 
rateable  property  is  valued  at  £700,634 ;  the  population  at 
the  last  census  (1871)  was  138,936:  and  the  number  of 
bouses,  28,803.  Between  1841  and  1871  the  increase  of 
population  was  nearly  13-6  per  cent,  although  between  May 
1861  end  December  1871  there  emigrated  from  the  county 
38,774  person*.  In  1871, 701  per  cent  of  the  total  popuhv. 
tion  were  Roman  CathoBo*.  In  tiiecitythat  denomination 
form*  79  par  sent  The  number*  of  the  last  religion*  census 
were— Catholics,  111,964;  EpiacO)>s!i>iu«,  39,289;  .Presby- 
terians, 9996 ;  and  various,  4688.  There  an  two  poor-law 
union*,  Balrothery  and  Rathdown,  bat  portion*  of  the 
county  an  in  onions  situated  in  adjacent  countiee.  The 
averago-dailj  number  of  paupers  in  the  county  workhouses 
in  1876  waa  674.' 

Dublin  ia  the  head-quarters  of  the  military  district, 
and  of  the  general  flfflwnann'ing-in  ohhaf  wJ  staff  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  total  number  of  children  receiving  education  in  I8'2 1-- 
36  waa  reported  in  a  parliamentary  return  to  be  33,008. 
In  1863,  there  were  139  national  schools  in  operation, 
attended  by  28,799  children,  and  in  1876  then  wen 
33,127  children  attending  the  national  schools. 

Previous  to  the  union  with  Great  Britain,  this  oounty 
returned  ten  representatives  to  the  Irish  Parliament,— two 
for  the  oounty,  two  for  the  city,  two  for  the  university,  and 
two  for  each  of  the  borough*  of  Sworda  and  Newcastle. 
The  number  of  repreesntstive*  was  reduced  to  fin  by  the 
Art  of  Union,  one  member  being  withdrawn  from  the  uni- 
ventty,and  the  borough*  of  Sworda  and  Newcastle  disfran- 
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History.  -  It  It  stated  faj  Ptolemy  that  the  county  Dublin  ni 
Inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the  Eblani.  who  dwelt  for  the  nol  pert 
in  Heath  county,  bat  on  their  settling  in  Dublin  founded  the  city 
Eblina,  now  presumed  to  be  Dnblin.  Liter  writen  aJSnn  that  the 
Eblani  were  driven  oat  by  the  Duel,  who  held  mj  until  the 
battle  of  Clontarf  (1011)  Molted  in  the  overturn  of  their  power. 
When  the  Kngliah  landed,  the  people  to  the  north  of  tho  TJffey 
were  known  among  the  Irish  u  Fingall,  or  white  foreigner),  and 
those  living  •oath  of  the  river  wen  celled  JhMgail,  or  black 
foreignen.  The  Iter.  Clear  Otwsy  professed  to  he  able  to  discern 
signs  of  the  different  races  even  u  late  ss  hie  day;  but  the  modem 
obeervtr  will  fall  to  catch  any  marks  whereby  different  portions  of 
the  communis)  may  be  distinguished. 

King  John  formed  thit  district  into  a  county,  compris- 
' '- — -y  within  the  Engiith  pelt    The 

change*  before  they  were  filed.  Although  so  near  the  aeat  of 
government,  67,143  acres  of  profitable  land  were  forfeited  In  the 
Rebellion  of  Hal,  and  S4,EM  urtt  in  the  Bavolution  of  1888.  In 
1B0S  the  bonndariei  were  definitely  marked,  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  O'Tooles  end  the  O'liyrues  being  formed  into  the  county  of 
Wicklow.  The  abeence  of  any  considerable  towns  decree  eel  the 
Intereet  in  Dublin  county,  and  It  baa  no  historic,  flelde  to  bout  at 
In  1807  the  mosl  formidable  of  the  Fenian  risings  took  plane  Deer 
the  Tillage  of  Tellaght,  about  seven  milee  from  the  city.  The 
rebels,  who  numbered  from  600  to  700,  wen  found  wandering  at 
dawn,  eome  by  *  small  fores  of  constabulary  who,  having  In  vain 
called  upon  them  to  yield,  find  and  wounded  fire  of  them;  but  the 
-gnat  bulk  of  them  wen  overtaken  by  the  troope  under  Lord  Strath- 
naim,  who  captured  them  with  tan  and  marched  them  into  the  oity. 


1U  laiu,  aingjon 
log  the  chief  portic 


Bit  John  Forbes,  ■  dlettngulshed  Scotch  phvihaen,  who  raattsd 
Ireland  in  1S62,  speaks  thai  of  the  county  &  tad  Jmui  iimA)  : — 
'Without  leaving  the  county  of  Dublin,  the  antiquary  would 
lave  no  dtmcnlty  in  finding  numerous  objects  of  interest  and 
ton,  catting  light  anon  the  early  hiatory  of  the  ot 
the  encient  latlis,  dime,  or  fort  a  constructed  by  the 
..     T.  ,  .._..  My  bjbj- -.. 

strength, 

in  this  county.    One 
much  reduced  in  ita  proportions,  ia  still  t 

furnished  with  the  eubterraneen  vaults  and  passages  not  nnuaually 
found  in  connection  with  the  larger  specimens  ;  and  another  at 
BhankhiU  or  Bathinicbael,  near  the  nmarkable  natural  pan  through 
the  mountain  called  the  Scalp,  ia  of  greater  extent  thai  the  others, 
more  commanding  in  position,  and  in  clan  proximity  to  the  ancient 
church,  end  supposed  fragment  of  a  round  tower.  Numerous 
npulchnl  rnounde  of  the  same  period  alao  exist  scattered  through- 


jproved  by  art  and 
:  Haheny,  elth.sngh 


._ ,  —.,-..  ... , ting  one  of  the 

angle*  of  the  church  steeple,  and  a  third  in  the  highett  state  si 


DUBLIN",  the  metropolis  of  i-eland,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin  and  province  of  Leinater,  U  a  county  in  itself,  and 
a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  ;  the  ore*  of.  the 
former  ia  3808  a;™.   It  tl  distant  292  milts  W.N.  W.  from 


Loudon,  138  mile*  W.  from  Liverpool,  and  60  miles  W.from 
"  '  '  "  n  63"  20'  38"  N.  Int.  and  6*  17'  ir  W.  long., 
;ed  in  the  great  central  limestone  district  which 
sron  the  island  £rot  the  Irish  Sea  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  Hirer  Liffey,  extending  to  the  junc- 
tion of  that  river  with  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  the  waters  of 
which  wash  its  south  suburban  shores. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  population  of  Dublin  waa 
61,183;  in  1728  it  had  more  than  doubled;  in  1703  it  was 
161,000;  in  1798  WhiteJaw  eatirnated  it  at  182,000; 
according  to  the  first  census  (taken  in  1621)  it  ma 
186,881 ;  it  waa  f  32,736  &  18*1-  354,808  in  1861,  and 
246,326  in  1871.    This  last  decrease  is  duo  to  tha  recent 


•  in  wealth  and  the  consequent  extra-city  rat 
traders  and  merchants. '  Tho  anbarfaa  of  Doblii 


of  tho  traders  and  merchants.  Tho  suburbn  of  Dublin  have 
wonderfully  improved  within  the  past  twenty  yean,  and 
constitute  at  present  the  chief  of  the  many  attractions  which 
the  stranger  is  wont  to  admin.  The  onttying  townships  of 
Itathminos  and  Rathgar,  sQnejstoeni  and  Pembroke,  Clontarf 
and  Dalkey,  are  all  inhabited  by  persons  engaged  in  the 
commerce  of  the  city.  If  we  include  these  populations,  the 
aXy may  beaaidto  contain about  B30,(M)0  eonla.  Ineper- 
liarnentaiy  borough,  whose  limits  are  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  municipal  borough,  coven  an  ana  of  5S01 
acres,  and  contained  in  1871  a  population  of  287.717  persons. 
It  returns  two  members  to  tho  imperial  parliament,  _ 


DUBLIN 


Tb*  rainfall  is  nearly  33  inches ;  tain  or  snow  fall*  on 
200  days  per  annum ;  and  the  wind  blows  from  the  N.  or 
E.  for  120  days.     The  average  death-rite  U  37  per  1000. 

The  plan  of  the  city  U  singularly  .simple.  The  Ufty 
flows  almost  through  the  centre  from  west  to  east,  and  the 
bridges  connect  long  linen  of  streets  running  north  and 
couth.  The  communications  between  the  two  mdee  of  the 
city  are  ample,  there  being  9  bridges  in  a  distance  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  feme*  for  the  two  miles  of  shipping 
between  the  last  bridge  and  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Backville  Street  is  thB  finest  avenue  in  Dublin  ;  the  houses, 
however,  are  not  uniform,  and  the  street  is  not  long 
enough  for  its  width,  while  the  Nelson  Pillar,  itself  a  beau- 
tiful object,  blocks  the  view  and  interrupts  the  traffic  The 
memorial  consists  of  a  fluted  Doric  column  120  feet  high, 
raised  on  a  massive  pedestal,  the  four  sides  of  which  show 
The  Nile,  Copenhagen,  St  Vincent,  and  Trafalgar.  On  the 
B'.im.mii  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Nelson,  surrounded  by  a  balus- 
trade, to  which,  there  is  an  ascent  by  a  spiral  stair.  The 
O'Connell  monument,  almost  completed  by  Foley  before 
his  decease,  i»  destined  for  *he  southern  end  of  Saekville 
Street  j  k  will  cost  about  £12,000.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Liffey,  across  Carlisle  Bridge,  is  Westmoreland  Street, 


with  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  Trinity  College  at  its  southern 
end  At  right  angles  to  Westmoreland  Street  is  Dame  Street, 
unquestionably  the  best  street  in  the  city.  The  houses  era 
lofty  and  massive,  and  mote  than  one  of  them  colossal  At 
one  end  is  Dublin  Castle,  and  at  the  other  the  great  front 
of  thB  Bank  and  of  Trinity  college.  The  chief  drawback 
to  Dublin  as  a  city  is  the  sudden  transition  from 
magnificence  to  meanness,  and  in  no  part  of  it  is  thsre 
freedom  from  this  displeasing  contrast.  Close  by  ita  every 
splendid  edifice  is  a  purlieu,  with  its  unpleasant  character- 
istics. In  addition  to  this,  the  soil  is  so  ooiy  that,  after 
even  a  plight  shower  li  is  melted  into  far-spreading  mud- 
Jakes,  justifying  the  conjecture  that  Dublin  was  in  old 
times  the  "  Town  of  the  Ford  of  Hurdles  on  the  Black- 
water."  The  River  liffey,  too,  which  ought  to  be  a  source 
of  beauty,  is  rendered  offensive  by  receiving'  the  drainage 
of  the  city.  There  are  numerous  elegant  houses  in  the 
suburbs,  surrounded  by  well-kept  gardens.  The  slighter 
rivers,  die  Tolka,  the  Dodder,  and  the  Tongue,  meander 
through  ■  well-cultivated  country;  there  is  a  noble  supply 
of  water  for  domestic  purposes ;  and  lines  of  tramway  run 
from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  every  outlying  district 
Formerly  Dublin  was  said  to  be  bounded  by  the  circular 
road,  which  is  nine  miles  in  extent :  but  the  growth  of  the 


city  has  far  outrun  that  limit  There  are  about  820  mile* 
of  streets  in  the  borough  under  the  control  of  the  corpora- 
tion; the  valuation  of  the  borough  in  1871  {excluding 
exemptions,  Government  buildings,  religious  houses,  arc) 
•mounted  to  £596,000;  the  number  of  houses  inhabited 
was  23,896,  uninhabited  10SS,  and  building  87.  The 
want  of  a  Building  Act  in  Dublin  has  resulted  in  the 
absence  in  man/  places  of  anything  like  uniformity  in 
the  frontage,  height,  or  character  of  its  buildings. 

Tb*  condition  of  the  various  orders  or  the  eomninnity  is  perhaps 
best  shown  by  citing  tbs  census  returns  m  to  the  number  of 
fiunilies  occupying  the  four  diflsrvnt  clues  of  homes.  There  wet* 
BOBS  families  in  bouses  or  tba  1st  class,  10,623  families  In  the 
W  disss,  1S,B1»  in  the  Sd  class,  snd  25,733  in  the  ita  class. 
The  B8.1I0  families  thus  bold  23,899  houses.  Another  way 
of  eatimitinc;  DobUn  society  Is  by  Uking  the  occupations  of  the 
people.  In  1871  then  wen  Ml  clergymen  In  Dublin,  SBB  btmaters, 
370  attorneys,  <0  architects,  Kit  accountants,  4000  bootmakers, 
1M0  tailors,  10,500  domestic  servants,  U  [.hotogtaphers,  1000 
coachmen  and  cabmen,  1S00  drapers  and  mercers,  ]  SBO  carmen  and 
earners,  DBA  cabinetmakers,  8600  clerks,  177  civil  engineers,  30*. 
fishmongers,  SB  jriovsmaktn,  1BS7  grocers,  11, ESQ  labourers,  46W 
milliners,  ]  177  printers,  si  •cnljjtors,  223  watch  and  clock  makers, 
IBS  wins  and  spirit  merchants. 

Judges,  lawyers,  and  doctors  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
higher  society  of  Dublin ;  of  the  183  peers  of  Ireland  only 
two  have  residences  in  the  capital. 

The  lord  lieutenant  lives  in  Dublin  Castle  In  winter,  and 
in  the  Yioaregal  lodge,  Phoenix  Park,  in  summer.  He 
is  assisted  hi  the  executive  by  a  privy  council,  nomi- 
nated by  tile  Crown,  and  his  chief  secretary,  who  must 
have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lends  justices 
govern  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  lord-lieutenant — the 
lord  chancellor,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  another  privy 
councillor  usually  being  appointed.  Prior  to  the  Act  of 
1669  disendowing  and  disestablishing  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Established  Church,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  was  in- 
variably named  a  lord  justice ;  but  in  future  the  archbishop 
may  or  may  not  have  a  seat  at  the  Council  Board. 

Dublin  is  the  seat  of  the  Irish  courts  of  law  snd 
equity,  from  which  appeal  lies  only  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  judicial  functions  *re  exercised  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  a  lord  justice  of  appeal,  a  vice-chancellor,  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  and  four  judges  in  each  of  the  courts 
of  Queen's  bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer.  There 
are  also  judges  (1)  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  (2)  in  the 
bankruptcy  court,  and  (3)  in  the  landed  estates  court  for 
the  sale  and  transfer  of  estates  in  Ireland  The  recorders 
court  determines  civil  hills  and  city  criminal  cases. 

local  ffsrtnmnt,- The  municipality  lirmder  the  government  of 
tb*  lord  mayor  and  corporation.  Previous  to  the  Jdnnkipsl 
Eeform  Act  of  1810  tbs  corporation  consisted  of  the  lord  mayor,  9 
,  .,«■  ...  ,,  .__  - " |  (onanioa  eouncilinen,  2B  sheriffniin,  aad 
IS  civic  guilds.  At  present  the  corpora. 
ermen  and  iff  councillors,  then  being 
one  sldennan  snd  8  councillors  for  each  of  the  IS  wards  into  which 
lbs  city  ia  divided.  An  alderman  or  councillor  Is  snnuslly  elected 
lord  mayor.  The  income  of  the  body  arises  from  rents  en 
property,  customs,  Snd  tain.  The  yield  In  1975  Was  £288,804, 
the  expenditure  £255,944,  and  the  debt  £337,478.  Under  en  Act 
passed  in  1B7B  the  corporation  have  tire  right  to  Forward  every  year 
three  mines  of  persons  suitable  lor  the  office  of  high  sheriff  to  the 
riceror,  one  of  which  shall  be  selected  bv  him.  The  lord  msyor 
holds  s  weekly  court  for  debts  shove  40s.  and  under  £10,  snd  for 
the  settlement  of  asses  between  masters  snd  servants.  He  is  also 
clerk  of  the  markets,  snd  supervises  weights  snd  measures  and  deals 
with  csssa  of  adulteration.  A  court  of  conscience  determines  debts 
under  40a  and  is  presided  over  by  the  last  si -mayor.  A  com- 
petent fire-brigade  is  maintained  by  the  corporation.  Tbs  average 
number  of  fires  perannum  is  between  50  and  B0  ;  16  lives  bsvs  been 
lost  In  ten  years;  and  property  to  the  islue  of  £  4S5.8O0  saved  In  tlic 

3*2  Inqussts  in  187S.  Under  an  Act  ipi-li cable  only  to  Dublin  the 
local  rates  an  collected  by  a  collector-genera],  sad  are  distributed  by 
'the  different  authorities 
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*>  ibont  t*l«,00 


Iriih  CciriiterajUiT.     Tin  polir*  are  under  the  control  of  tm 

'-  ' — *  -  uiit  of  7  snpetinttntUnta,  78  Imp  uteri, 

0  eaiHililM.     A  land  poll™  •*■<•  uf  **■ 

in  ths  £1  produce*   *bout  £10,001}  ■  year :  nod  "- 

hackney  T*ra,  driven'  licence*,  pewubnken'  lit 

esrtinostes,  mid  1m  in  Che  police  court*,  en  .. 
These  two  mini  (£48,000),  together  with  *  Trssinry  grant  amsnghur 
£116,(100  i  year,  maintain  tho  ram,  and  "■>•  tb*  eomuiaaiasars  and 
nqperior  olueera  and  the  four  police  nugiatntaa.  Ths  polio*  ere 
Inspector*  of  tha  haokney  c*rri*ge*,  whieh  norahar  nnnrij  SHTO0. 
Theyearry  oat  the  Ira  enecting"  tha  alt  of  liqnor,  nud  tin  iiombrr 
of  poblio  hooae*  in  Dublin  it  1012.  A  fair  notion  of  tha  crime 
and  offencee  committed  in  tlie  city  ia  afforded  by  tha  following 
etatiitic*  taken  from  ottdal  source*  : — Number  of  penona  amirel 
(187b),  *2,*»»  ;  number  CODTieM  sithar  lamn.aritj  or  aftar  trial 
Won  a  auperior  judge,  It.IN;  of  those  convict*!  11,tM  (H17 
Dalai  and  4jlB  female*)  nn  charged  with  ilnuikanneni ;  88  per- 
uana win  sentenced  to  penal  eervitad*  (08  for  fin  yean) ;  and  400 
wan  ssnt  to  jail,  Quarter  aaariona  an  held  in  tha  citr  by  tha 
recorder  ;  and  a  aaaomiaaion  of  oyer  and  terminer  ia  held  tnico  a 
yaar  by  two  of  tha  anparior  judge*. 
Military.— A  large  military  ton 
city  of  Dublin  which  I*  the  headquarter*  of  the  military  dirtrict  of 

Dublin  and  of  tha  atalTof  Inland,  osaaaatlng ol  "--  '  - 

at  tha  force*,  adlonuit-fnanl,  and  qonrt* L 

IBM Tn  atnral  barraska, 
which  ia  the  Royal  Bainclu,  aorndating  of  Ave  eqnarea,  aflorrlinr 
qnarter*  for  10  field  oSaen,  88  officers,  SOO0  non-eemmiaaioneJ 
eflesrs  ud  privates,  and  480  hones,  together  with  a  hoeirftel  for 
WO  patient*.  Richmond  Barrack*,  for  infantry,  occnpiea  an  ele- 
vated healthy  situation,  on  the  banks  of  tha  Grand  Canal,  beyond 
Kilmainham,  forming  a  substantial  fabric,  with  extra  tin  court* 
and  yards,  coif  ring  altonthtr  an  art*  of  IB  acne,  and  famishing; 
aaammodation  for  7»  oSlMni  *nii 


canal,  near  Hanld'a  Groin,  and 

and  6SO  man  ;  it  ha*  stabling  for  540  honaa,  and  a  luge  hospital. 
At  Inland  Bridge,  new  Kilraainham,  than  ia  an  -itnuira  artillery 
hsiTaok,  and  then  ia  another  for  artillery  at  ths  Pigeon  Honaa  Port 
in  th*  bay.    Baaidaa  these,  then  an  barrack*  for  infantry  in  Great 

_...  .  --o- anRoonded  by  a 

dry  ditch,  and  ia  entered  by  a  drurbiidgo.  It  ia  dafande-l  by  n 
Jiien  M-poundera. 

Poor  Lou. — Than  an  two  poor  law  unions  in  iho  city— North 
and  South,  governed  by  two  hoard)  of  guardian*.  The  irenn 
daily  number  of  nearer*  in  both  it  4B1SU,  and  tha  annual  oipemli- 
tnnofbolh  £78,260, 


Bath,  on  tho  South  Circular  Bond.      In  t 

Jlackaniie'a  Fort  and  irugarias,    m-  - 

dry  ditch,  and  ia  entered  by  a 
doreu  St-poundera. 


Boidea  the  above  mentioned  religions  flennr/ii  nation*  then  rt-n 
4B17  Presbyterian*.  1828  Methodist*.  189  Jew*,  and  4904  nf  "all 
other  perauion"."    The  proportion  of  CalhnlTcnto  tie  total  popu- 

Mducation- — The    means    of    education   in    Dublin    »rfl 
at  contests  between  the  various  religion* 
have  hod  the  effect  of  importing  energy  lu 

'IVinity  College,  founded  bj  Qneen  Elimbeth,  is  Ilia 
_  satest  fonndition  in  the  country.  The  corporation  no-.* 
consist?  of  a  proTOtt,  7  senior  fellows,  2G  junior  fellows, 

*  70  scholars.  Two  studentships,  one  mathematical  and 
ohtaajaaj,  hare  been  recently  added  to  the  honour  list. 
Tha  sucoeeeful  competitor  is  entitled  to  £100  a  year  for 
seven  years  ;  there  are  no  duties  to  be  fulfilled  and  no  rasi- 
denoeit  required.  A  vacancy  among  tho  felloivs  infilled  tip 
by  the  provost  and  a  select  number  of  the  fellows,  after  a 
for  tan  days  in  metaphysics,  m 


the  year  1640  the  fellows  were  bound  to  celibacy,  bat  that 
restriction  was  then  ranurred.  The  scholars  are*  chosen 
from  among  the  undergraduates,  after  au  examination  in 
mathematics  or  Greek  and  Latin.  Tha  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages attnrrting  to  scholarship  lasts  for  fonr  yearn. 
Students,  after  an  examination,  are  admitted  as  fellow-com- 
moners, penaionen,  or  aixara  ;  the  last  class  is  limited  to 
thirty,  arid  ia  partially  maintained  out  of  the  College  fundn. 
Noblemen,  noblemen's  sons,  and  baronets  hare  the  privilegci 
of  forming  a  separate  order  with  peculiar  advantages,  fan 
the  payment  of  additional  charges.  The  coarse  of  general 
instruction  extends  over  four  yearn,  the  principal  studies  of 
each  year  being  successively  mathematics,  logic,  natural 
philosophy  and  astronomy,  classics,  and  ethics  ;  and  fonr 
commencements  ere  held  every  year  for  the  mirpaee  of  con- 
ferring degree*,  A.  medical  school  is  attached  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  also  a  school  of  civil  engineering  ;  and 
diplomas  in  surgery  and  civil  engineering  are  granted  by 
the  board  on  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  a  nines.  Tha 
library,  which  is  one  of  the  fonr  scheduled  in  the  Copyright 
Act,  eonsiats  of  abodt  190,000  printed  volumes  and  1S00 
manuscripts  ;  and  the  number  is  increased  annually  by 
about  2000  volumes,  partly  purchased  and  partly  obtained 
free  under  the  Act.  There  are  also  a  botanic  garden  and  a 
museum  The  funds  of  the  College,  arising  from  lands  anil 
the  fees  of  the  students,  are  managed  solely  by  the  provost 
and  seven  senior  fellows,  who  form  a  board,  to  which  and 
to  the  Academic  Council  the  whole  government  of  the  uni- 
versity, both  in  it*  executive  and  its  legislative  branches,  ia 
committed.  The  buildings,  which  include  a  large  extent 
of  ground,  now  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  consist  of 
one  very  large  and  two  smaller  squares.  In  these  are  tha 
chapel,  the  lull  for  examinations,  the  museum,  the  library, 
the  dining  hall,  the  printing  office,  and  chambers  for  tha 
fellows  and  students.  Attached  to  the  buildinga  is  a  largo 
park  for  the  recreation  of  the  atndenta,  and  a  smaller 
enclosure  for  the  provost  and  fellows.  Tho  provost's  tesi- 
denee  and  the  medical  school  are  apart  from  the  main  body 
of  the  buildinga.  The  college  observatory  is  at  Unnaink, 
about  five  miles  nortn-wwt  of  Dublin ;  it  ia  amply  furnished 
with  astronomical  instruments.  It  was  .endowed  by  Dr 
Francis  Andrews,  provost  of  Trinity  College,  was  erected  in 
17bB,  and  in  1791  wss  placed  by  statute  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  an  appointment 
first  filled  by  Dr  Henry  Uesher,  and  subsequently  by  Dr 
Brinkley,' bishop  of  Cloyne.  The  HagnetictU  Observatory 
of  Dublin  was  erected  in  the  yean  1837-8,  in  the  gardens 
attached  to  Trinity  College,  and  at  the  exiiensa  of  tha 
university.  A  aeries  of  observations  was  begun  in  1838, 
and  luw  beon  coQtumed  over  lince.    The  annual  incamj  «f 
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Trinit y  College  is  act  down  m  about  J63,000  a  year.  The 
avorago  Dumber  o(  students  on  the  book*  w  ubout  1300. 
By  to  Act  pawed  In  1873,  known  u  Fawcetts  Art,  all 
toeu  were  ubolished,  and  tho  pniaa  and  honoura  of  all 
gmdaa  hitherto  reserved  for  Proteettnts  of  the  Established 
Church  wen  thrown  open  to  all.  Examinations  for  women 
are  now  held  under  the  direction  of  the  College. 

The  Queen's  University,  founded  in  1830,  hai  qoertcra 
in  Dublin  Castle ;  but  the  three  colleges  are  in  Cork, 
Belfast,  end  Qalwaj.  Dublin  has  no  share  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  university,  which  are  considerable. 

The  Soman  Catholic  Uni  veni  ty  derives  its  entire  support 
from  voluntary  contributions.  There  is  an  annual  collection 
on  a  certain  Sunday  in  November,  and  this  realizes  about 
£8000.  The  management  u  in  the  bands  of  the  Cstholio 
bishops.  The  medical  school  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity has  attained  great  repute  in  Ireland. 

The  Royal  College  of  Science,  controlled  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  is  conducted  by  ten  professors.  The 
number  of  students  is  seldom  greater  than  30,  amongst 
whom  four  royal  scholarships  and  nine  royal  exhibitions 
(value  £00  for  two  and  three  years  respectively)  sro  divided. 
The  Parliamentary  grant  is  £6903  per  annum.  The  Royal 
Dublin  Society  and  the  Koval  Irish  Academy  ere  devoted 
to  science  and  art.  The  erne  receives  £7000  a  year,  and  the 
other  £3180.  The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  has  £300, 
and  the  National  Gallery  £2340  a  year.  'The  Zoological 
Society,  having  it*  gardens  in  the  Fhccnix  Fark>  has  £000 
■.year. 

fiVAeo'i— In  1871  there™*  In  the  city  SSo  schools— 1ST  primary 

-'  ■" '--      '-  lttendanee  it  the primary wen  19,781  Soman 

SiIFnal 


Catholics,  MM  Eeiseo. 

Proteetanta,  and  (W  Preabyteria 
total  ef»,I17 


OmrUiM.— DabUn  esn  boast  a  goodly  nnmher  of  charities.  Then 
an  111  charitable  Institutions,  sous  tor  the  deaf  and  domb,  the 
bund,  tbs  destitute,  the  distiesssd,  the  unemployed  |  some  for  the 
education  of  the  reduced,  and  for  the  sons  snd  daughters  of  elergy- 
sen  i  aad  some  for  orphans,  for  idiots,  for  convalescent  patients. 
The  Drnrnmood  InstiRition,  for  the  orphan  daughters  of  soldiers, 
va  ntabliihtd  in  ISM  by  s  Scotch  gentleman  tamed  Dnun- 
mond,  who  left  £20,000  to  found  the  asyluss.  The  Hospital  sad 
Free  School  of  King  Ckarlea  I.,  eennaonly  called  the  Bias  Coat 
tfeasat,  w*s  founded  1 870.  The  school  bnllnuiaisw  vary  handsome, 
and  test  Jai.OCO.  The  annnsl  inesue  ia  £J0U0  a  year.  The 
uiumtlon  afforded  to  ISO  boys  la  of  a  very  superior  character.  Be- 
fan  the  Irish  Parliament  Homes  were  erected  tbs  parliament  met 
in  the  school  building.  Holynsu  Arrlun.  for  the  blind,  a 
splendid  bnilding  near  the  city  boundary,  affords  refuge  and 
instruction  to  70  females.     Then  an  »  hospitals,  of  wabm  the 


._  aad  Loch,  parlian 
grant  £1S00,  ' — " 


it  gnat  £3800; 
he.,  £4177;  the 


city  £100,  donations  £1JU  ;  iwui  ...  , 

£300,  dtj  S3W0,  dcMskasiUITt  IneusBss,  perils 
£M0,  city  £160,  dunatisas  £t0»i  Bt  Harks  Eye  sad  Kar,  parlia- 
mentary grant  £100,  city  £100,  donations  £711.  These  11  hosmtala 
In  1K7B  admitted  BflU  peUante,  snd  neeiM  from  FsrUamant 
£lB,7n'r"mthedlyeuthorilies/lM^fromHBaori[rasiia£10,J0S. 
Total  income  of  all  *»»,6Se.  Of  tb.  haeaee  eupesrted  byvcJuntsry 
contributions  the  Adelaide  (Protastanl),  the  sister  Miesricordi-,  Bt 
Vincent's,  snd  the  City  of  Dublin  hospitals  sir  the  most  important 
Lunatics  an  mafhteiaed  in  Bt  Patriot's  Hospital,  founded  in  17iS, 
rmnuastt  to  the  will  of  Dean  Swift,  and  conducted  by  governors 
appofated  uadsr  the  ahartsr  of  incorporation.  The  Richmond 
Lunatic  diylnm,  arreted  near  tbs  House  of  Industry,  and  placed 
trader  the  can  of  officers  appointed  by  Government,  receives 
patients  from  a  distrbt  conalaung  of  the  eonnties  of  Dublin,  Louth, 
afasth,  and  WloUow,  sack  of  thsss  contributing  towards  its 
npsasii  ia  prrrportion  to  the  number  of  patients  sent  in.  rhsMss 
thias  public  establishments  for  the  recovery  and  safe  aastedy  of 
(snaths,  than  sre  in  the  vicinity  of  DubJla  various  rrivei*  ssylums. 


he  principal  ii 

BDded  by  a  n 
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CUM  par  annum,  by  which  afty  paran     _ 

edlaee  Bloats  in  Oreat  Britsia  Street     The  apartment  ec 
"  ~  itional  Institi 


onwards  of 
d  m  a  large 


i  dining  hall,  snd 


maintenance  and  ednridon  of  children  born 
new  sua  uinao  is  maintained  at  Clsiumont,  near  Glasnrvin. 
The  plan  of  ths  Royal  Hospital  for  decayed  end  maimed  soldiers, 
was  first  saggastsd  by  the  earl  of  Ksssi,  when  lord  lieutenant, 
and  carried  into  effect  through  ths  repeated  amplications  of  the 
duke  of  Onsend  to  Charles  II.  Ths  sits  chosen  for  itaaslhstof 
ths  aaejaat  priory  of  Eilmsiabso,  founded  by  Strongbow  for 
Knights  Templars.  The  building,  completed  in  lost,  aerenlii.g 
to  a  plan  of  atr  Christopher  Wnn.  is  sn  oblong  tOfl  ft"  *~  »»« 
three  sides  of  which  an  dwelling- rooms,  connected  b 
corridor*.  Ths  fourth  contains  the  chapel,  tt  -  *"-"■ 
the  apartments  of  the  master,  who  is  always 
ths  fortes  for  the  lima  being.  The  ltoman  Caucus  uiarcn  nas 
chargs  of  a  norabrr  of  special  charities,  soma  of  them  educational 
and  seme  of  them  for  the  relief  of  suffering. 

Ziirariu,  aV.— The  prlaeipal  library  in  Dublin,  far  (ha  number 
aad  value  of  its  books,  la  that  of  Trinity  College.  It  is  open  of 
right  ™lj>  to  gndustea  of  that  unlTerslty,  but  admission  la  obiain- 
abls  by  others  by  special  favour.  It  contains  about  180,000 
printed  volumes,  snd  1(00  manuscripts.  The  King's  Inns 
Library  Is  next  in  valna  The  right  of  leading  In  it  Is 'con- 
fined  to  the  members  of  the  King''  Inns  Eodct)-,— that  is, 
to  barristers,  attorneys,  end  law  students,  alanh's  Library, 
attached  to  Bt  ratrieVs  Cathedral  by  the  munificent  bequest  of 
Primsts  Uarah,  archbishop  of  Annagh,  and  incorporated  in  1707, 
eoataine  a  good  eollsetkm  of  theological  works,  ami  la  open  to  the 
nhlie  ;  bat,  from  tbs  very  small  portion  of  its  funds  sprmpilstid 
to  purchase,  it  la  very  deficient  In  modem  publication*  It 
possesses  some  valuable  manuscripts.  The  wsst  of  a  library 
easily  eessedbls,  snd  provided  with  the  works  most  in  renvest, 
eras  attempted  to  be  suprdlsd  by  a  society  formed  In  i;»l  (the 
Dublin  Library  Society),  which  collected  a  large  number  of  books 
In  a  handsome  and  irell -arranged  building  ia  D'Olicr  StneL 
jlttscbsd  to  ths  library  is  a  fine  reading-room,  weU  supplied  with 
newspapsn.  Tbs  Libmy  of  tbs  Boyd  Dublin  Society  contsina 
upwards  of  11,000  volsaass.  It  is  partlculsriy  rich  ia  works  on 
botany,  and  in  those  relating  to  Inland.  It  has  likewise  s  gallery 
of  statuary,  la  which  an  casts  from  ths  Elgin  marbles.  The 
library,  museum,  and  gallery  an  open  to  the  public,— In  hoppy 
comtnventiou  of  the  rales,  which  have  been  strained  in  the  Isndsbls 
dinotisa  of  populsriilnn;  sell- instruction.  The  Boysl  Irish 
Academy's  library  is  valuable  of  its  kind.  It  contains  many 
ancient  manuscripts,  and  works  dealing  with  seism*  and  Bull. 

PnHie  Bvildingi. — Dublin  has  several  noble  edificca. 
The  first  and  greatest  is  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  formerly  the 
House  of  Parliament,  which  occupies  five  acres.  There 
are  three  fronts.  The  principal,  towards  College  Green,  a 
colonnade  of  the  Ionia  order,  formed  bf  a  facade  and  two 
projecting  wings,  ia  much  admired  for  the  noble  simplicity 
of  its  elevation.  The  western  front,  a  portico  of  four  Ionia 
columns,  is  connected  with  the  other  by  a  colonnade  of 
the  tame  order,  forming  the  quadrant  of  a  circle.  The 
sesterti  front,  which  was  the  entrance  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
was,  by  their  special  wish,  a  colonnade  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  which  the  architect  found  gnat  difficulty  in  uniting 
with  the  other  pert*.  The  apartment  for  the  lords,  a  fine 
room,  is  hung  with  tapestry.  That  of  the  commons,  having 
been  burned  in  1702,  wss  reconstructed  after  a  mora  ele- 
■jant  design,  in  the  farm  of  a  circle  Turrounded  by  pillsn, 
between  which  waa  a  gallery  for  hearers.  This  fine  ball 
was  taken  down  by  the  bank  directors,  and  converted  intu 
a  square  room,  now  the  cash-office.  The  House  of  Lords 
remains  in  its  original  condition,  and  ia  but  eeldom  uaed. 

Trinity  College  is  in  itself  a  source  of  legitimate  pride 
to  the  city.  The  front  ia  plain  and  massive.  The  inner 
court*  are  large  and  well  proportioned.  On  the  left  is  the 
oisjiiination  hall,  containing  full  length  portraits  of  the 
founder,  of  llolyneux,  of  Edmund  Burke,  Bishop 

jkeley,  and  other  celebrities.     On  the  right  stand  the 

chapel  and  the  dining  hall,  side  by  aide,  the,  former  having 
-  vary  handsome  interior,  and  the  latter  having  portrcite  uf 
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GraUan,  flood,  Yelterton,  Lord  Boo,  Lord  Kilvardeu, 
and  other  famons  Irishmen.  In  the  centre  of  the  court 
Stands  a  beautiful  campanilo.  The  library  contains  a 
gallery  SIC  feet  iu  length,  41  iu  breadth. and  40  in  height. 
There  are  also  new  buildings  In  the  inner  court,  in  character 
with  the  general  splendour  of  the  place.  The  proTcet's 
house  close  by  is  one  of  the  fitieot  in  the  city. 

Dublin  Castle  presents  a  rather  motley  appearance.  The 
greater  portion  of  it  is  dingy,  being  built  of  brick ;  but  the 
chapel  and  tower  are  very  handsome.  The  castle  stands  on 
ten  acres,  but  the  apartments  are  small,  with  the  exception 
of  St  Patrick's  Hall,  which  is  used  on  tho  occasion  of  invest- 
ing kuigkta  of  the  order  of  St  Patrick. 

The  custom-home  is  considered  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  city,  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  £400,000, 
and  niieued  in  1791.  It  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
liver  below  Carlisle  Bridge,  and  presents  four  fronts,  three 
of  which  may  be  seen  to  advantage.  The  south  front,  facing 
the  river,  S75  feet  in  length,  is  built  of  Portland  stone, 
finished  in  the  Doric  order,  with  an  entablature  and  bold 
projecting  cornice.  The  other  three  fronta  are  composed  of 
granite,  and  from  the  centre  rises  a  dome  to  the  height  of 
129  feet,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Hope. 

The  Four  Courts,  in  which  the  superior  courts  are  held, 
stands  on  the  site  of  tho  ancient  Dominican  monastery  of 
St  Saviour,  on  King's  Iun  Quay.  It  is  an  extensive  and 
imposing  struct  lire,  erected  between  tie  years  1786  and 
1800,  at  a  cost  of  £200,000. 

The  city  hull,  fomiorly  tho  royal  exchange,  isahandsome 
building.  It  is  in  possession  of  the  corporation,  and  is  used 
for  municipal  purposes.  The  centre  hall  contains  statues 
of  George  ILL,  of  G  rattan  by  Chantrey  (a  superb  work),  of 
O'Connell  by  Hagan,  of  Lucas,  and  of  Drummond. 

The  post-omce  stands  in  Ssckrille  Street  It  is  built  of 
granite,  and  is  about  120  feet  high,  225  in  length,  and  ISO  in 
depth.  The  centre  of  the  front  consists  of  a  boldly  project- 
ing portico  of  six  fluted  Ionic  columns,  supporting  an 
entablature  and  cornice;  on  the  apex  is  a  figure  of  Hibemia, 
and  Mercury  and  Fidelity  at  the  aides.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  in  1815,  and  the  cost  of  the  pile  was  £30,000. 

Churches.— St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  a  noble  edifice,  was 
restored  by  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  L.  Guinness,  Bart,  at  a 
cost  of, £130,000;  Christ  Church  Cathedral  is  now  in 
course,  of  restoration  by  Mr  Henry  Roe,  and  the  estimated 
coat  is  much  over  £100,000 ;  Mr  Roe  has  also  presented 
a  synod  boose  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  at  a  cost  of 
£27,000 ;  the  late  Mr  Findlater  gave  the  Presbyterian 
buily  a  bean t if ul  church  which  ho  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£16,000;  the  Roman  Catholics  hare  raised  about  10  mag- 
nificent edifices  in  the  last  twenty  years;  moat  of  the 
Protestant  parish  churches  have  been  either  rebuilt  or  re- 
stored; the  Unitarians  have  two  honsee,  one  of  them  of 
nobis  aspect ;  and  the  Methodists,  the  Moravians,  the 
Friends,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Jans  hare  all  provided 
themselves  with  suitable  places  of  worship.  There  are  no 
less  than  93  churches  of  all  denominations  and  a  syna- 
gogue in  Dublin,  and  at  least  70  of  these  are  beautiful 
modern  buildings. 

The  two  cathedral  churches  of  St  Patrick  and  Christ 
Church  ore  superior  to  all  other  edifices  in  character  and 
interest.  The  foundation  of  Christ  Church,  the  older  build- 
ing of  the  two,  is  attributed  to  the  Dane*  in  1038 ;  but 
it  dates  its  elevation  to  a  deanery  and  chapter  from  1541. 
Tho  entire  length  of  the  nave  and  choir  is  280  feet,  that  of  the 
transept  1 1 0  feet,  and  the  extreme  breadth  of  either  80  feet 
Christ  Church  does  not  contain  many  monuments.  Among 
the  most  interesting  is  that  of  Strongbow,  the  invader  of  Ire- 
land, whose  tomb  was  long  the  place  at  which  the  tenants  of 
the  church  lands  were  accustomed  to  pay  their  rents.  The 
monument  was  injured  by  tho  fall  of  one  of  the  cathedral 


walls  ;  but  it  vos  afterwards  repaired,  and  in  still  to  be  sees*. 
in  good  preservation,  with  a  smaller  tomb  by  its  aide,  ■ap- 
posed to  be  that  of  Strongbow's  son,  who  was  killed  by  hi* 
father.     Synods  were  occasionally  held  in  this  church,  and 


The  cathedral  of  St  Patrick  was  founded  in  1190  by 
John  Comyn,  archbishop  of  Dublin.  It  was  burnt  about 
a  hundred  years  after  its  first  erection,  bat  was  again  raised, 
from  iU  rains  In  increased  splendour.  At  the  Reformation 
it  was  dissolved,  and  the  building  woe  used  for  some 
of  the  purposes  of  the  courts  of  justice.  Edward  VI.  con- 
templated its  change  into  a  university,  but  the  project  waa 
defeated  and  a  university  established  elsewhere.  In  tha 
succeeding  reign  of  Mary,  St  Patrick's  Cathedral  was 
restored  to  its  primary  destination.  The  installations  of 
the  knights  of  St  Patrick,  the  first  of  which  took  place  in 
17E3,  were  originally  held  here.  This  cathedral  contains) 
the  monuments  of  several  illustrious  persons,  among  which 
the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Dean  Swift;  of  Mrs  Heater 
Johnson,  immortalised  under  the  name  of  "  Stella ; "  of 
Archbishop  Marsh ;  of  the  first  earl  of  Cork ;  and  of  Daks 
Schamberg,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyue.  The 
tablet  over  Schomborg's  gravo  contains  what  LordMacaulay 
calls  a  "furious  libel"  Iu  the  cathedral  may  be  seen  the 
chain  ball  which  killed  St  Butb  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim, 
and  the  spars  which  he  wore  when  shot  A  fine  statue  of 
Sir  Benjamin   Lee  Guinness,  Bart,  the  restorer  of  tho 

The  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  for  the  most  part  old 
and  in  poor  localities.  The  new  churches  ore,  however,  of 
greater  proportions  and  of  considerable  beauty.  The  prin- 
cipal is  the  church  of  the  Augustinians  in  Thomas  Street, 
This  is  perhaps  the  loftiest  building  in  the  city.  The  pro- 
cathedral  in  Marlborough  Street  is  a  building  of  great 
dimensions,  highly  ornamented  internally  in  the  Grecian 
style,  and' having  a  fino  Doric  portico  forming  the  principal 
front  The  building  'was  commenced  in  1816,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £92,000.  St  Pant's,  on  Arras  Quay,  is 
an  elegant  building  in  the  Ionic  style.  The  church  of  St 
Francis  Savior  waa  erected  at  a  cost  of  £18,000,  from  a 
Roman  Ionic  design. 

Plant  of  Am  Mevuni,  <tt — Dublin  has  a  winter  palace, 
the  plan  of  the  London  Crystal  Palace.     The  scheme) 


£13,000.  It  is  used  now  for  various  purposes.  There 
are  three  theatres — the  Royal  (second  in  sue  only  to  Dmry 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden),-  the  Gaiety,  and  the  Queen's 
Theatre.  There  are  two  or  three  musical  societies,  which 
by  the  middle  claaaea ;  but  very  little 
a  superior  character  is  afforded  to  the  citizens  at 
large. 

The  Phcenix  Park,  just  touching  the  north-west  boundary, 
is  seven  inilee  in  circumference,  and  includes  an  area  of 
1759  acres.  The  park  is  in  itself  beautiful,  and  the  near- 
new  of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains  adds  greatly  to 
its  attractions.  The  Viceregal  Lodge  and  the  Chief 
Secretary's  Lodge  an  the  only  buildings  inside  the  gates. 


supported  1 
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Dublin — the  Prince  Consort,  Qmttan,  Burke,  Goldsmith, 
Guinness,  Stokes,  Coreigan,  and  Lord  Carlisle;  and  that 
to  O'Connell  may  be  added.  Three  of  the  Georges  have 
memorials ;  Wellington's  monument  stands  in  the  Phoenix 
Park,  an  obeliak  200  feet  high,  bearing  on  the  sides  the 
names  of  his  victories,  and  scenes  in  relief  from  the  greater 
bottlea  on  the  pedestal.     There  are  statuee  to  Kirur  William, 
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it,  fcr.iltii  O'Brien,  to  Lord  Egllntori,  to  William  Dergaii, 
to  Nelson  (already  noticed),  and  to  Thomas  Moot*. 

Commerce. — Dublin  has  little  of  the  buttle  wliich  should 
mark  to  Urge  a  city,  and  ua  a  matter  of  fact  Belfast  is  said 
to  transact  a  greater  general  trade.  There  is,  too,  a  spirit 
of  foolish  pride  which  seeks  to  disown  trade;  and  the 
tendency  to  be  poor  aud  genteel  in  the  civil  service,  at  the 
bar,  in  the  constabulary,  in  the  army,  in  professional  life, 
rather  than  prosperous  in  business,  is  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  and  strongly  marked  characteristics  of  Dublin 
society  That  this  in  attributable  to  the  lingering  yet 
potent  influence  of  an  unhappy  past  is  held  by  some  ;  while 
others  attribute  the  weakness  to  the  viceregal  office  and 
the  effects  of  a  sham  court.  About  the  time  of  tha 
Revolution,  the  woollen  trade  flourished  in  Dublin,  and 
the  produce  attained  a  great  celebrity.  The  cheapness 
of  labour  attracted  capitalists,  who  started  extensive 
factories  in  that  quarter  of  the  town  known  even  now  as 
,the  Liberties.  Thia  quarter  was  inhabited  altogether* by 
workers  in  wool,  and,  as  the  city  was  mull,  the  aristocracy 
lived  close  by  in  noble  mansions  which  are  now  miserable 
memorials  of  pa.it  prosperity.  About  1700  the  English 
legislature  prevailed  on  William  IU.  to  assent  to  laws  which 
directly  crushed  the  Irish  trade. 


were  8000  parsons  at  work  in  the  looms  of  the  Liberties, 
where  now  there  are  not  a  score.  About  1716  Parliament 
favoured  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and  the  Linen  Hall, 
now  an  empty  wreck,  was  built.  The  cotton  trade  was 
soon  after  introduced  ;  and  silk  manufacture  was  begun  by 
the  Huguenots,  who  had  settled  in  Dublin  in  considerable 
numbers  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Act* 
favourable  to  these  enterprises  were  passed,  and  they 
flourished  apace.  But  the  old  jealousy  arose  in  the  reign 
of  George  L,  and  in  the  reign  of  George  IIL  an  Act  was 
passed  which  tended  directly  to  the  ruin  of  the  manufac- 
ture. The  linen  trade  shared  tha  same  fate.  Commerce 
ha*  increased  during  the  post  few  generations ;  but 
Dublin  produces  nothing  for  exportation  save  whisky 
and  porter.  The  whisky  trade  has  been  greatly  extended. 
Of  the  23  distillers  and  -t  j  rectifiers  in  Ireland,  the  prin- 
cipal are  in  Dublin  ;  the  three  houses  of  Jameson  and  Roe 
and  Power  may  be  specially  mentioned.  In  187-t,  when 
the  duty  was  at  10s.  per  gallon,  £322,950  was  received  by 
the  customs.  He  porter  trade  1s  also  very  large.  Tho 
exports  in  1873  were  361, -169  hogsheads. 

The  docks  in  the  river  have  been  improved  consider- 
ably within  the  lost  quarter  of  a  century.  Tha  river 
hu  been  deepened,  wharves  have  been  built,  now  docks 
have  been  constructed;  and  a  basin  now  almost  com- 
pleted, at  a  cost  of  £276,000,  will  add  greatly  to  tha 
accommodation.  The  two  great  line*  of  railway,  the 
Midland  and  the  Great  Southern,  have  extended  their  ways 
to  the  river's  edge,  so  that  traffic  is  much  easier  and  swifter 
between  the  provinces  and  the  boat*  for  England  than 
former  times.  In  187S,  614  British  and  foreign  veesi 
entered,  and  313  cleared  the  port  of  Dublin;  while  6850 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  entered.  The  custom! 
dues  received  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  XI, 030, 000 


in  18TB  wa*  444,107 ;  while  the  exports  from  Belfast 
were  valued  at  £253,340.  The  exports  of  grain  from  the 
city  need  not  be  set  down,  inasmuch  as  they  are  intended 
for  other  part*  of  Ireland,  and  are  sent  by  water.  In  the 
following  return*  for  1868  and  1870,  a  very  rem 
decline  in  the  exports  of  provision*  wilt  be  ol 
while  the  exportation  of  live  stock  hat 
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Tho  export*  in  wool  and  in  horsset  have  declined  in  recent 
years. 

ffiskry.-Ths  early  history  of  DiiMIn  fj,  like  the  early  history  of 
Ireland  generally,  mods  up  chit-Ay  of  legends.  It  u  recorded 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Larhster  wen  defatted  by  the  people  of 
Dublin  in  the  year  xvlj  tnt  what  so  ban  a  fact  can  signify  Is 
not  easy  to  discover.  Christianity  vsa  Introduced  by  St  Patrick, 
about  ISO.  Wi  may  pus  on  to  the  9th  century,  when  we  Sad  the 
Denes  attacking  Dublin  and  takinK  It  When  Tor-slagnas,  the 
Cunts!  king,  .>u  ilsin  by  Ushuhy  the  king  of  Ireland,  tks  Dents 
vet*  swept  at  of  Dublin  by  tha  Irish  from  Heath.  Then  the 
Danes  regained  their  power,  and  the  contest*  wen  Incessant  un.il,  in 
1011,  Brian  Boroihme,  king  of  Minuter,  attacked  ths  enemy  and 
(ought  th<  battle  of  Clontnrf,  in  which  be  and  his  son  and  11,000  of 
bit  folio,™  ML  Tb«  Irish,  however,  won  ths  battle,  bat  ths 
Dam*  reoeeanad  the  city  and  held  footing  in  Ireland  until  11  JO. 
Then  coins  ths  ingio-Hormsns.  la  II 73  Henry  II.  buideii  at 
Weterfoid,  and  came  to  Dublin  sad  held  his  court  there  in  s 
l*rilion  of  wicker-work  mode  "  after  the  country  manner,"  white 
ths  Irish  chief*  won  entertained  with  great  pomp,  end  sllisnrr* 
entered  into  with  them,—"  th*  plenty  of  the  English  table  and  the 
goodly  courtesy  of  th*  attendants  "  hiring  done  much  to  reconcile 
them  to  their  new  lilies.  Previous  to  his  departure  far  England, 
Henry  bestowed  th*  govsrnment  on  Hugh  do  Lucy,  having  greeted 
by  charter  "ta  his  subjects  of  Bristol  h£  aty  of  Dublin  to  Inhabit, 
and  to  hold  or  him  and  bis  hslrs  for  *r*r,  with  all  ths  liberties  and 
free  customs  which  his  subjects  of  Bristol  then  enjoyed  at  Bristol 
sni  through  sll  England."  In  III?  Btronghow,  earfof  Pembrok.. 
and  the  chief  leader  of  the  Anglo-Norman  forces,  died  In  Dublin  of 
a  mortification  in  one  of  his  feet,  and  was  boned  In  Christ  Church 
CsthedrsI,  whan  Us  monument  still  remsins  wall  preserved.  A 
fresh  charter  wis  granted  in  1207  by  King  John  to  ths  inhabitants 
of  Dublin,  who  had  not  yet  mods  their  peace  with  ths  neighbour- 
hood, bat,  like  the  settlers  In  other  towns,  wan  at  constant  feud 
aiththe  native  Irish;  Bo  that  two  y(*re  after  the  dot*  of  this  charter, 
whilst  th*  cltisen*  of  Dablin  wrn  celebrating  Easter  at  Callew. 
wood,  they  wen  ut  upon  by  the  Irish  of  the  neighbouring  moan- 
tains,  and  900  ol  them  killed.  The  Ken*  of  alughrsr  is  erOl  cslled 
th*  Bloody  Fields,  sad  Esstsr  Monday  denominated  Buck  Uondsy. 
On  each  succeeding  anniversary  of  tint  day.  with  th*  deeirs  unfor- 
tunately so  prevalent  of  pel  petuatjug  *  feud,  ths  citizens  mushed 
out  to  Calknewood  with  bannsm  displayed — "a  tame  to  the  nstivs 
Irish.'  In  ISIS  Huns  Charts,  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
tha  Bed  Book  of  tha  Exchequer,  was  grsuted  to  the  Irish  by  Henry 
111.  In  1S17  th*  fee  farm  of  the  city  wis  granted  to  th*  damns 
at  a  rent  of  S0O  msrka  iter  annum  ;  and  about  this  period  many 
mousiUo  buildings  we,*  founded.  In  1227  the  ssme  nionsrch  con. 
tinned  ths  charter  of  John  Using  the  city  boundaries  snd  the 
juiiidktiou  of  its  magistratea 

During  th*  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edward  Bruce,  who  landed  at 
Corrlckfcrgns  with  0000  men,  In  the  eommeacemeut  of  ths  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  some  of  the  snbnrbs  were  burnt  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  bis  hand.  The  inroad  of  Btncs  had  been  coun- 
tenanced by  the  native  Irish  ecclesiastics,  whose  sentiments  wem 
recorded  In  a  statement  addressed  to  Pope  John  XXII.  Soma 
notion  of  the  defence  nude  against  Brncs's  Invasion  may  be  gained 
from  the  bet  that  the  churches  were  torn  down  to  supply  stones 
for  tho  building  of  the  city  walla  Bruce  had  seried  Oreencsstln 
on  his  rosier.  ;  but  the  natives  re-took  ths  town,  and  brought  to 
Dublin  ths  giremor  who  had  yielded  to  Brace.  Ha  was  starved 
to  death. 

ltlehanl  II.  erected  Dnbliu  Into  a  rmrqnisste  In  favour  of  Robert 
de  Vera,  whom  he  also  created  duke  of  Irelsnd.  The  ssme 
monarch  entered  Dublin  In  ISM  with  SO.000  bowmen  sad  fObO 
cavalry,  bringing  with  htm  tha  crown  jswelsj  but  after  holding 
a  parliament  and  making  much  oonrtly  display  before  the  natjrs 
chieftains,  on  several  of  whom  h*  conferred  knighthood,  he 
returned  to  KcgEsnd.  Five  years  later,  enriched  with  th*  spoils  of 
his  unci*,  John  of  Oonnt,  Hlehard  returned  to  Inland,  landing  at 
Waterfbrd,  whence  he  marched  through  the  counties  of  Kilkenny 
and  Wicklow,  and  subsequently  snivel  in  Dablin,  wben  he 
remained  a  fortnight,  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  provost,  as 
the  chief  magistral*  of  th*  city  was  then  called,  till  intelligence 
of  th*  invasion  of  bis  Unguent  by  BuUngbroke  recslLrt  Mm  to 
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,  In  158(  I.onlTliwTiii  Filegrnil.l.UtUrlra.onTinii  Silken  Tbnmni 
bo  called  because  of  a  fantastic  (ringa  worn  jp  Ih'e  heln  of  Inf, 
followen),  ■  young  mtn  of  rsth  cooraga  end  Rood  abilities,  ton  of 
the  Lord  Deputy  Kildtrv,  believing  bit  father,  who  was  iniprlJk>Bod 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  to  Kara  been  beheaded,  organized  a 
rebellion  against  tho  Bngliah  Government,  and  manned  with  hit 
follswen  tram  the  mansion  of  the  enrlt  of  Kildare  in  Thomas 
Court,  through  Dsmo'a  Gate  to  Bt  Marys  Abbey,  whin,  in  the 
council  chamber,  ha  proclaimed  himself  ft  rebel.  On  his  appear- 
lug  before  tlio  will  with  ■  powerful  Force,  the  citizeni  were  Induced 
through  fear  to  giro  admission  to  ft  detachment  of  nil  troopo  to  be- 
siege the  turtle ;  but,  on  hearing  that  he  had  met  with  a  revetse  in 
another  quarter,  they  sadden]?  closed  their  eaten  and  detained 
hia  men  u  prisoners.  Ha  then  attacked  the  city  itself ;  but,  find- 
ing it  too  ttrtme  to  be  seised  by  a  coup  Be  nuin,  be  raised  the  aiepo 
ca  condition  of  biting  hie  captured  toldiurs  exchanged  for  the 
children  of  tome  of  the  principal  dtiaena  who  had  fallen  into  Ida 
hands.  After  much  vicissitude  of  fortune,  LordThomai  and  othera 
concerned  in  this  rebellion  were  executed  at  Tj  Burn  in  1 630. 

At  the  breaking  oat  of  the  civil  war  in  lMl,  a  oonapiracy  of  the 
Irish  septs,  under  the  direction  of  Roger  Moon,  to  arize  Dublin 
Cattle,  wai  diacloaed  by  on*  Owen  Connolly  ou  the  eve  of  the  day 
on  which  the  attempt  wat  to  havn  been  made,  and  the  city  was  thus 
preserved  for  the  kmg'i  party  ;  bnt  the  Irish  without  commenced 
an  indiacrimlnate  extermination  of  the  Pnteitant  population. 
In  lot*  Duhlin  was  beaiend,  but  without  success,  by  the  Irish 
army  of  18,000  foot  and  loOD  hone,  under  the  guidance  of  tho 
Pope'e  nuncio  Rinucciui  and  othera,  banded  together  "  to  mtora 
and  establish  in  Inland  the  axereiae  of  the  Itoman  Catholic 
religion."  The  city  had  been  put  in  an  afftcient  ante  of  defence  by 
the  marquis  of  Oniiond,  then  lord-llsutennnt ;  but  in  the  following 
roar,  to  prevent  it  failing  into  the  handa  of  the  Irlah,  he  sur- 
rendered it  on  conditions  to  Colonel  Jones,  commander  of  the 
•  -  ~  -  l0B&  wrB  totally  defeated  at 
Rathjuinoa,  in  an  attempt  to 

Er  Cromwell  landed  in  Dublin,  oa 
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When  Jamea  II.  landed  in  Inland  in  1099,  to  assart  hi.  right 
to  the  Britiib  throne,  ha  held  a  parliament  in  Dublin,  which  paaaod 
acta  of  attainder  against  upwarda  of  1000  Protestants.  The 
governor  of  the  city,  Colonel  Luttrell,  at  the  tome  Urn*  issued  * 
proclamation  ordering  ail  Protaatunle  not  housekreiiers,  uceptlng 
thoae  following  tome  trade,  to  depart  from  the  city  within  SI  hours, 
under  pain  of  death  or  imprisonment,  end  rratticting  thoae  who 
wan  allowed  to  remain  in  various  ways.  In  the  hope  of  relieving 
hia  financial  difficulties,  the  king  erected  a  mint,  when  money  wat 
coined  of  the  "  wont  kind  of  old  brae*,  gum,  and  the  refute  of 
metals,  melted  down  together,"  of  the  nominal  value  of  £1^86,800, 
with  which  hia  troops  wen  paid,  and  tradetmen  wen  compelled  to 
receive  it  under  penalty  of  being  hanged  in  esse  of  refusal.  Under 
these  regulation*  the  entire  coinage  wae  put  Into  circulation.  After 
hia  defeat  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  Junta  retumrd  to  Dublin, 
but  left  it  again  before  daybreak  the  next  day  ;  and  William  111. 
advancing  by  tlow  marches,  on  Lie  arrival  encamped  at  Finglis, 
with  upwarda  of  BO.OoG  men,  and  the  following  day  proceeded  In 
■lata  to  St  Patrick's  Cathedral  to  ntnrn  lhanka  for  Ida  vlcloiy. 

In  17S3  a  convention  of  delegatea  from  all  the  volunteer  corpa 
in  Inland  aaaembled  in  Dublin  for  the  purpoee  of  proenring  a 
reform  lu  parliament ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  refuted  to  enter- 
tain the  proposition,  and  the  convention  separated  without  coming  to 
any  practical  result     In  Hay  17B8  the  breaking  out  of  a  oonapiracy 

Coned  by  the  United  Irishmen  to  arize  the  city  waa  prevented  by 
capture  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  ton  of  the  duke  of  Leinttsr 
and  hatband  of  the  celebrated  "  Pamela."  Lord  Edward  died  in 
prison  of  the  wounds  received  in  the  encounter  which  preceded  bii 

TnlSOO  tha  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
patted  in  both  parliament!,  and  on  the  let  January  following  the 
Imperial  standard  or  the  United  Kingdom  was  hoisted  on  Dqbliu 
Castle. 

in  1901  an  insurrection,  headed  by  Kobert  Enr.nett,  a  young 
lawrUtar  of  much  promise,  broke  out,  bat  wee  immediately  quelled. 
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In  1818  William  Smith  O'Brien, 
rebellion    in   Tlppenry,  and  the 

graatly  agitated.  -  Owinj,  howen 
ipoaition  of  the  military  and  police 


Uou,  came  to  light  The  reality  of  it  waa  proved  by  a  iliip  being 
found  laden  with  gunpowder  in  the  Liverpool  docks,  and  another  with 
£M0O  and  3000  pike  heads  in  Duhlin.  The  Habeat  Corpus  Act 
waa  suspended  at  one:  sitting  by  both  Honaea  of  Parliament  and 
about  (00  errcati  were  mad*  in  Dublin  in  a  few  hours.  Dublin 
cattle  was  fortified  ;  and  tho  citizens  lived  in  ft  auto  of  terror  far 
sjvsrsl  weeks  together.       ~     ~" 
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DUBNO,  a  iown  in  European  Russia,  at  tha  Iiead  of  a 
ipaxtment  in  the  govHrnmeut  of  Volhynio,  154  miles  west 
uf  Zhitomir,  in  GO'  29'  N.  LU.  and  25"  44'  E.  Jong. 
Ocenpying  a  pcniaaula  formed  by  iifl  Kivat  Ivka,  it  is 
Jmott  Hurwiundod  by  water  and  manh ;  and  in  ita  eaateni 
same  it  ia  daf ended  by  a  eomsirliat  dilapidated  citnrled 
nepatated  by  dry  ditckaa  iroaa  the  nat  of  tsft  town.  It 
ahn  potaeaaaa  five  Qraek  criitndiea,  of  wbirh  two — tho 
Ti-arnfiguraiian  and  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Boad — were 
formerly  moruwteriet;  it  haaalao  nKoinan  Catholio  ehnicfa 
and  conTBiit,  a  Jewiah  synagogue,  a  hoapital  for  poor  Jews, 
and  various  other  Jewiah  inatitationa.  Bear,  mead,  tobswo, 
brick*,  and  leather  are  all  matraiactnyad  in  the  town  ;  bnt 
a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  mainly  of  Jowiah 
blood,  obtain  their  living  in  othej  places.  , 

Dubno  ia  bat  mentioned  in  the  chraulclcaruiiler  the  name  af  Dnbon 
In  11 00,  when  it  formed  one  of  the  towni  offered  to  David  of  Vladi- 
mir In  compentitiou  for  the  low  of  his  principality.  In  14BB  it  re- 
ceived a  charter  from  the  grand  duke  of  Llthnanu,  which  waa  after- 
wardl  changed  about  1807  for  the  Ifsgiltbng  lights.  The  Tatma, 
tgaintt  whoso  attacks  it  had  been  fortified  in  the  beginning  or  (lis 
century,  laid  waata  lite  neighbourhood  in  1S77,  but  were  injlaiillr 
ntmbed  from  the  Jown  by  Yinuih  of  Ottrog.  In  17B3  it  [»n»J 
into  the  poaaettion  of  tho  Liubouiir  family,  to  whom  the  moat  of  [ha 
ground-rent  ia  atdl  due;  in  1798  It  was  incorporated  with  Buaidt. 
aad  in  17M  it  received  Its  present  laalr.     roimlatiun,  7E00. 

DUBOFKA,  a  burgh  in  European  Russia,  in  tho 
goTemment  of  Barutoff,  about  32}  miles  to  the  N.N.W. 
of  Taaritzin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  near  iu 
reception  of  the  river  Dubofka,  and  on  the  post-rood  to 
Astrakhan..  With  the  exception  of  about  200,  all  its 
nonets  are  built  of  wood ;  bnt  among  ita-  public  buildings 
it  numbers  four  Greek  churches,  a  prison,  a  large  public 
school,  and  a  hospital  capable  of  containing  several  hundred 
natianta.  Besides  leather,  tallow,  soap,  and  tobacco,  its 
inhabitants  manufacture  mustard  on  a  largo  scale,  obtaining 
the  seed  partly  from  their  own  fields  and  partly  from  other 
districts.  They  had  formerly  a  very  extensive  share  in  tho 
transport  trade  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  which  was 
largely  carried  on  by  means  of  oxen,  and  supported  a 
number  of  aujriliaty  crafts ;  but  the  opening  of  the  railway 
about  1800  struck  a  sudden  and  fatal  blow  at  the  whole 
traffic.  A  great  fair,  lasting  for  a  whole  month,  is  held  in 
the  town  every  year,  and  produces  a  circulation  of  aliout 
1  000,000  rabies,  or  upwards  of  £111,000.-  Dubofka, 
already  in  existenee  at  an  earlier  date,  was  cxiknuxed  by 
Cossacks  in  1743,  and  became  their  chief  settlement  on  tha 
Volga,  the  residence  of  their  ataman,  and  (he  seat  of  their 
military  chaucery.  In  1770  it  waa  fortined  with  wooden 
ramparta  by  Falk.  Having  given  its  support  to  the  insur- 
rection of  Pugac&eff,  it  was  punished  by  the  removal  of 
E17  of  it*  inhabitants  to  the  Caucasus,  where  they  formed 
a  separate  pott,  or  regiment.  Their  place  was  supplied  by 
immigrants  from  the  neighbouring  governments  and  tha 
country  of  the  Little  Russians,  who  were  eoon  led  by  tha 
advantage*  of  their  position  to  devote  themselvea  exclusively 
to  trade.     Pornnatian  in  1873,  12,737. 

DUBOIS,  QuiiiauuE  (1656V1723),  cardinal,  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  and  first  minister  of  France,  was  bom 
at  Brivee-la-Guilbirde,  in  Limousin,  September  6,  1656. 
He  wis  the  son  of  an  apothecary,  and  at  tvelve  years  of 

Xwas  sent  to  Paris  to  study  in  tho  college  of  St  Michael, 
ire  he  at  the  same  time  served  in  the  household  of  the 
principal  He  then  engaged  himself  as  a  private  tutor, 
and  at  length  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  young  duko 
of  Chartrea,  afterwards  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans. 
Astute,  ambitious,  and  unrestrained  by  conscience,  Dubois 
ingratiated  himself  with  bis  pupil,  arid,  while  he  (jave  him 
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tonal  ichool  letters,  at  tiio  aims  time  pandered  to  hi* 
■  nions,*nd  mnwngwl  him  in  their  indulgence.     He 

the  favour  of  Louis  XIV.  by  bringing  about  the 
jo  ef  hit  pupil  with  Madeinoieelle  da  Bloia.  a  natural 
bat  legitimated  daughter  ef  the  king  ;  and  for  tfcis  service 
he  wu  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the  abbey  of  Bt  Joj!  in 
Pieerdy.  He  waa  present  with  hia  pupil  at  the  battle  of 
Btemkirk,  and  "faced  fire,"  aaya  Manual  Luxembourg, 
"like  a  grenadier."  Sent  to  join  the  French  embauy  in 
London,  he  made  himself  ao  active  that  by  the  request  of 
the  ambassador  he  waa  recalled.  Whan  the  duke  of 
Orleans  became  regent  (1715),  Dubois,  who  had  for  some 
jean  acted  u  hi*  secretary,  wu  nude  councillor  of  state, 
and  the  chief  power  passed  gradually  into  hia  blade,  Hia 
ambition  grew  with  what  it  fed  on.  To  counteract  the 
intrigue*  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  first  minister  of  Spain,  he 
auggested  an  lUianOi  with  PwpTpw^  m,d  succeeded  in 
negotiating  the  Triple  Alliance  (1717).  He  waa  now  made 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  But  he  coveted  the  chief 
dignitios  of  the  church  no  leaa  jhen  political  offices  j  and 
ha  impudently  prayed  the  regent,  to  give  him  the  arch- 
hialioprio  «f  Cambrey,  the  richest  in  Franca.  Hia 
demand  wu  supported  by  George  L,  and  the  regent 
fielded.  In  one  day  all  tie  usual  orders  were  conferred 
on  him,  and  even  the  great  preacher  Mauillon  consented 
to  take  part  in  " 

innocent  XIIL  (1791).  In  the  following  year  he  waa 
named  Erst  minister  of  France  (August).  He  waa  aoon 
after  received  at  the  French  Academy ;  and,  to  the  diagrace 
of  the  French  clergy,  he  waa  named  president  of  their 
assembly.  WhUetheprojectaoiLaw  were  bringing  financial 
min  upon  the  kingdom,  Dubois  waa  accumulating  from 
various  sonrcea  an  immense  private  fortune.  In  addition 
to  hk  aee  he  pes— *d  the  revenue*  of  seven  abbey*.  He 
sraa,  however,  a  prej  to  the  most  terrible  pains  of  liody  and 
agony  of  mind,  His  health  waa  mined  bynkdebaiehariea, 
ami  a  targieal  operation  became  necessary.  This  wu 
almost  immediately  followed  by  his  death,  at  Versailles, 
Aagust  10,  1733.  His  portrait  waa  thai  drawn  bj  the 
duke  of  St  Simon  t—"  He  wu  a  little,  pitiful,  wiamed, 
herring  gutted  man,  in  a  flaxen  wig,  with  a  weuel'i  face, 
brightened  by  aome  intellect.  All  the  vices—  perfidy, 
avarice,  debauchery,  ambition,  flattety— fought  within  hut 
for  the  maatery.  He  wu  so  oonsqmmate  i  liar  that,  when 
taken  in  the  fact,  he  could  bnuenly  deny  it.  Even  liia  wit 
aad  knowledge  of  the  world  were  spoiled,  and  hia  affected 
gaiety  was  touched  with  sadness,  by  the  odour  of  falsehood 
which  escaped  through  every  pore  of  hie  body."  In  1780 
appeared  VU  privet  du  Cardinal  Dubtrii,  attributed  to  one 
of  hia  aeeretariea,  and  in  1813  hia  Mmoirtt  merit*  m  ear- 
raprmiiann  iniditi,  edited  by  L.  de  Beveling** 

DDBOS,   Jxur    Burrowi  (1870-174!!),   an   eminent 
French  author,  wu  bom  at  Beauvaia  in  December  1670. 


After  studying  for  the  church  he  renounced  theology  for  the 
study  of  public  law  and  politics.  He  wu  employed  by  M. 
de  Torcy,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  by  the  regent  and 
Cardinal  Duboia  in  several  secret  missions,  in  which  he 
acquitted  hinuelf  with  great  success.  He  wu  rewarded 
with  a  pension  and  several  benoflcBs.  Having  obtained 
these,  he  retired  from  political  life,  and  devoted  hinuelf  to 
history  and  literature.  He  gained  men  distinction  u  an 
author  that  in  1720  he  wu  elected  a  number  of  the  French 
Academy,  of  which,  in  1732,  he  wu  appointed  perpetual 
secretary  in  the  room  of  at.  Dacier.  He  died  at  Paris  on 
the  35d  of  March  1742,  at  the  age  of  aeveuty-two,  repeat- 
ing as  he  expired  the  well,  known  remark  of  an  ancient, 
"Death  is  a  law,  not  a  punishment."  Hia  first  work  wu 
L'BitUrire  dee  gvotre  Qorditne  promt*  *t  Uluttrie  par  da 
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MtaaUUt  (Paris,  1695,  12mo),  which,  in  spite  of  its 
ingenuity,  did  not  ucceed  in  altering  the  common  opinion, 
which  only  admits  three  empsrors  of  this  name.  About  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  1701,  being  charged  with 
Aiffsumt  nagotratiftfri  both  in  Holland  and  in  England,  witL 
the  design  to  engage  thaw  power*  if  possible  to  adopt  £ 
pacific  hue  of  policy,  he,  in  order  to  promote  the  objects 
of  hia  mission,  published  a  work  entitled  Let  Itiiirtti 
it  rAngUttrr*  mat  tntendia  dam  la  Gucm  prUmtr, 
Amsterdam,  1703,  12mo.  But  as  this  work  contained 
indiscreet  disclosures,  of  which  the  enemy  took  advantage, 
and  predictions  which  were  not  fulfilled,  a  wag  took  occasion 
to  remark  that  the  tide  ought  to  be  read  thru  :  Let 
laieriti  de  I'Aiigletetre  mil  entendu, par  VAbbe  Duboe.  It 
is  remarkable  aa  oontaining  a  distinct  prophecy  of  the  revolt 
of  the  American  colonies  from  Great  Britain.  Hia  next 
work  wu  LHittoire  de  la  Lmt  de  Camera*  (Paris,  1709, 
1728,  and  1765, 3  vow.  12mo),  a  fnIL  clear,  and  interesting 
history,  which  obtained  the  commendation  of  Voltaire. '  In 
1734  he  published  hi*  Hittoirt  Critique  de  VHaUittaunt  de 
fa  MonarrAie  Franpine  dam  let  Gavin,  3  vols.  4 to,—  a 
work  the  object  of  which  wu  to  prove  that  the  Franks  had 
entered  Gaul,  not  u  conqueror*,  but  at  the  request  of 
the  nation,  which,  according  to  him,  had  called  them  in  to 
govern  it  Bat  this  system,  though  unfolded  with  a  degree 
of  skill  and  ability  which  at  firat  procured  it  many  zealous 
''  oiwly  refntod  by  Montesquieu  at  the 
book  of  the  Etpril  da  Lett.    Hie 
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EtprU  d 
•itiqtta  tar  la  Poitie  et  tur  la  Pcinturr, 
published  for  the  first  time  in  1719,  2  vols.  12mo,  but 
often  reprinted  in  three  volumes,  constitute  one  of  the 
work*  in  which  the  theory  of  the  art*  is  explained  with  the 
utmost  sagacity  and  discrimination.  Like  his  history  of 
the  League  of  Oambray,  it  wu  highly  praised  by  Voltaire. 
The  work  wu  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that 
it*  anther  had  no  practical  acquaintance  with  any  one  of 
the  arm  whom  principle*  he  discussed.  Besides  the  works 
above  enumerated,  a  manifesto  of  Maximilian,  elector  of 
Bavaria,  against  the  emperor  Leopold,  relative  to  the  too- 
cession  iu  Spain,  has  bean  attributed  to  Dubo*,  chiefly, 
it  appean,  from  the  excellence  of  the  style. 

DUBOS8ARL  or  Nora  Ddbomjuu,  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dniester,  101  milea  irotn  Odeeaa,  in  47'  16'  S.  let 
and  29*  S'  E.  long.  It  occupies  a  picturesque  position,  is 
surrounded  by  fertile  field*  and  gardens,  ha*  two  church**, 
a  synagogue,  and  a  public  hospital,  and  contains  from  7000 
to  8000  inhabitant*— Moldavian*,  Malo-Ruaeiajui,  and 
Jew* — who  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  trade  m  the  local 
wine  and  tobacco,  though  they  also  deal  in  timber,  cattle, 
and  grain, '  Pnbmuri  wu  founded  In  keeping  with  the 
term*  of  the  Russian  peace  of  1795,  and  received  the 
epithet  No-vie,  or  New,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  town 
ef  Dnbossar  (Tombeseri,  or  Tymbaahari),  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dnieetar,  in  Bessarabia,  which  hod  been  of  consider- 
ables importance  under  the  Tatar  domination. 

DUBROVNA,  a  town  of  European  BuaaU,  in  the 
gOTtfuunt  of  MogQeff,  11  miles  cut  of  Oraha,  on  the 
highway  to  Smolensk,  in  64'  34'  N.  let.  and  30"  41'  9"  E. 
long,  Ita  wooden  house*  are  ranged  for  the  moat  part 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  two  stream*  Dubrovenka  and  Svinka ;  ml 
building*  are  six  orthodox  churches,  a 
chapel,  a  synagogue,  a  hospital,  and  a 
Jewish  high  school  supported  by  Government  The  town 
fa  raentioned  at  a  pretty  early  data,  and  frequently  appear* 
in  the  history  of  the  16th  oentury.  In  1514  it  requested 
to.be  received  into  «lU(p»ni-  by  Vasili  Ivanovttch  of 
Moaeow;  but  after  hi*  defeat  near  Orahalt  returned  to 
In  1535  it  wu  burned  by  Veaili  Shuiaki; 
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and  in  16C2,   1563,  and  1560  it  Buffered  e  similar  fate. 
The  population,  which  ii  predominantly  Jewish,  amounts 

to7eoo. 

DUBUQUE,  a  city  of  the  United  States  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  same  name  in  Iowa,  situated  on  the  right 
bonk  of  the  Mississippi,  155  milsi  west  of  Chicago.  The 
business  portion  occupies  a  terrace  at  no  great  height  above 
the  river,  and  the  rest  of  the  city  is  picturesquely  arranged 
on  the  bluffs  behind.  Several  of  its  fourteen  churches, 
besides  a  no-called  cathedral,  are  edifices  of  considerable 
pretensions  ;  and  the  building  srected  by  the  United  States 
for  the  custom-house,  post-oflice,  and  other  Government 
purposes  is  constructed  of  marble.  The  pt.acipal  educa- 
tional institution?  ore  the  high  school  and  a  theological 
seminary  for  German  Presbyterians.  As  a  port  of  delivery, 
a  railway  junction,  and  the  centre  of  the  lead  region  of 
Iowa,  Dubuque  hoi  an  extensive  and  varied  trade,  and 
engages  in  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  industries  ;  of 
lead  alone  it  exports  from  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  B> 
annually.  The  name  of  the  city  is  derived  from  a  French 
Canadian,  who  received  permission  from  the  Spanish 
Government  to  carry  on  fining  in  the  vicinity,  and  settled 
ou  the  spot  in  1788.  The  Brat  real  settlement  was  in 
1833 ;  incorporation  as  a  town  was  obtained  in  1 837,  and  a 
city  charter  in  1840.  Population  in  1650, 3108 ;  in  1873, 
22,101. 

DUCANGE,  Chaei.es  Ddtbebkx,  Skic-jettr  (1G10- 
1088),  a  most  learned  historical  and  philological  writer,  was 
born  at  Amiens,  December  18,1610.  His  father,  who  was 
royal  provost  of  Beanquesne,  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to 
the  Jesuits'  College  in  Amiens,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself.  Having  completed  the  usual  course  at  this 
seminary,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law  at  Orleans, 
and  afterward*  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  as 
advocate- before  the  parliament  in  August  1031.  Meeting 
with  little  success  as  a  banister,  he  returned  to  his  native 
district,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  history. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  Ducange  married  at  Amiens, 
on  10th  July  1638,  Catherine  Du  Bois,  daughter  of  a 
treasurer  of  France;  and,  in  1647,  he  purchased  the  office 
of  his  father-in-low,  th 
fered  with  the  great  life 
The  plague,  which  in 
to  leave  that  city.  H 
lie  oontinaed  to  reside  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
the  33d  October  1668.  In  the  archives  of  Paris  he  was 
enabled  to  consult  charters,  diplomas,  titles,  manuscripts, 
and  a  multitude  of  printed  documents,  which  were  not  to 
bo  met  with  elsewhere.  His  industry  was  exemplary  and 
unremitting  ;  and  the  number  of  bis  literary  works  would 
be  incredible,  if  the  originals,  all  written  in  his  own  hand, 
wsre  not  still  extant.  He  was  distinguished  above  nearly 
all  the  writers  .of  his  time  by  hi*  linguistic  acquirements, 
Ida  accurate  and  varied  knowledge,  and  his  critical  sagacity. 
Of  his  numerous  published  works  noted  below  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  Glonarium  ad  Seriptom  media  ft  infirrux 
I^tutatiimi&hi&GioattTiumadScriptorailltdi&tiinfimiK 
Oradtatu,  which  are  indispensable  aids  to  -the  student  of 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  To  the  three 
volumes  of  Dacange's  Latin  glossary  three  supplementary 
volumes  were  added  by  the  Benedictines  of  St  Maur  (1 733), 
and  a  further  addition  of  four  volumes  wss  made  by 
Csrpsntier,  a  Benedictine,  in  1 766.  The  edition  published 
nt  Paris  in  that  year  accordingly  consisted  of  ten  volumes. 
The  edition  by  Q.  A.  L.  Eenschel  (8  vols.,  Paris,  18*0-46) 
includes  those  supplements  and  further  additions  by  the 

Down  pnblitbed  the  following  warts  :— 1.  Histofn  do  I'Km- 
Tin  de  Coiutebtinopls  sous  lea  Enipmon  Francois.  Paris,  1867, 
fcllu.    1  Traits  Histories*  du  Chef  0"  8.  JwBspust*.    faris. 


1666,  4to.  8.  Histeire  do  6.  Lout*.  Ttui  ds  France,  write  pet  Jean, 
tin  da  Joinvillt  Paris,  1B68,  folio,  4.  Joannls  Cinnuoi  Iliito- 
riaium  da  rebut  gratia  a  Joanne  ct  llaauele  Comntaia  libri  VI., 
Grace  et  litinc,  eum  Notia  hittorlcit  ft  phiiologicia  Ttrii,  1670 
folio,  i.  Htmoire  tur  Id  projet  d'nn  uonvean  IIkiiI  in  Hune- 
rirai  de  France,  avec  la  plan  genfml  de  ce  lirroril,  innertrd  in  the 
BibliMIUqiie  HiMtriavt  it  la  Frima,  by  Vtn  Lelcue.  8.  Glnsav 
rium  ad  Scriptores  medin  et  inflmm  LoliDitalii.  Tails,  1678  J 
Tola,  fol.  7.  Lettredu  Sieur  N,,  Cona»illerdn  Rui.  a  son  ami  II. 
Ant.  lVlon  d'Herouvs],  aa  tnjet  det  Libsllet  qui  de  tempt  en  teair» 
n  pnblicnt  tn  Fluid™  centre  lea  KB.  HP.  iJentcaeuiut  et  n* 
brech,  Jeaoitin.  Paha,  1682,  its.  S.  HiitorU  Bviantine  duplies' 
Commentuio  illu.tr.GL  Paris,  U80,  foL  fl.  Joejinij  Zonar*  An- 
nates ab  eiordio  llundl  ad  mortem  Altai!  Conineni,  Grace  et  La- 
tine,  cum  Notia.  parit.  1686,  2  tola,  fol,  IS,  Glosnrium  ad 
Scrlptores  medine  at  inflmic  Giwamtb.  Paris,  2  volt.  foL  11. 
Chronieon  Piachale  a  Mundo  condita  ad  Heiaclii  Tniperatorta  an- 
num vigtainiam.  Peru,  1(19),  fol.  The  lait  work  wat  na»tiiifl 
throngh  the  preaa  when  Uucaage  died  ;  mi,  on  hit  decease,  it  waA 
edited  dv  Balnir,  and  published  with  aa  alone  of  the  author  pre- 
filed.1  'Hit  autograph  monutcripW,  sad  hit  eitentive  and  valoalilc 
libnrv,  patted  to.  hia  eldett  (On,  Philippe  Dnfresue,  who  din) 
unmarried,  fonr  yean  alter.  Fruncnii  BuTreane,  the  teeoiid  aou, 
and  two  tuten,  then  received  the  ancceaaion  and  told  the  library, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  manutcriptt  wit  purchased  by  the 
Abba  Da  Lhtmpe,  who  handed  them  ovar  to  a  bookseller  called 
Marietta,  who  re-aold  part  of  them  to  Baron  Hobendorf.  The  re- 
maining pan  waa  acquired  by  D'Horiar,  the  genealogist.     But  the 
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DUCA8,  Micsaxl,  a  Greek  historian  who  flourished 
under  Coustantine  XII.,  about  1460.  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  ore  unknown.  He  belonged  to  the  illus- 
trious family  of  his  name  that  gave  several  emperors  to 
Constantinople,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  held  a  high 
office  at  the  court  of  Constantino  XII.  After  (he  fall  of 
Constantinople,  he  was  employed  in  various  diplom/itic 
missions  by  the  princes  of  Lesbos,  where  he  hod  token  refuge. 
He  was  sncceatfol  in  securing  a  semi-independence  for 
Lesbos  until  1163,  when  it  was  taken  and  annexed  to 
Turkey  by  Sultan  Mahomet  II.  It  is  known  that  Dncaa 
survived  this  event,  but  there  is  no  record  of  his  subsequent 
life.  He  is  the  author  of  n  history  beginning  with  the 
death  of  John  Palssologus  I.,  and  extending  as  far  as  the 
capture  of  Lesbos  in  1 462.  There  is  a  preliminary  <*»ptar 
of  chronology  from  Adam  to  John  Palseologns  L,  which  is 
almost  certainly  by  a  later  hand.  Although  barbaimia  in 
style,  the  history  of  Duces  is  both  judicious  and  trustworthy, 
and  bis  the  most  valuable  soarce  for  the  close  of  the  Greet 
empire.  The  author  seems  to  have  possessed  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language. 

The  tdiHo  priiwtvt  was  lamed  by  Bnllinl  Jua  at  l'arii  in  1 6<9  ,itb 
a  Latin  version  and  notea.  Thai  edition  waa  reprinted  at  Venice  in 
ITU.  The  work  waa  edited  by  Better  for  the  Bonn  aarlea  of  'fc- 
Bymntuie  biatoriana  (Bona,  1831).  A  French  trenalarjoo 
incorporated  by  President  Canon  in  hit  HitUitn  dt  CmttaK 
I  Paris,  16731.  An  early  Italian  translation.  ditcoTered  I 
Banks  at  Venice,  it  appended  to  the  Bonn  edition. 

DUCHESNE,  Ande*  (Latin,  Ducrkmids  or  Qtrzscs. 
TAKTjs)  (1884-1640),  a  French  geographer  and  historian, 
generally  styled  the  father  of  French  history,  was  bom  at  Ilo- 
Bauchard,  in  the  province  of  Toaraine,  iu  May  1064.  Ha 
was  educated  at  Loadun  and  afterwards  nt  Paris,  where  he 
studied  under  Julius  Cmar  Boulanger.  From  hie  earliest 
years  ha  devoted  himself' to  hutorical  and  geographical  re- 
search, and  his  .first  work,  Egngiar&m  am  Belecfantm 
Ltrtioruun  tt  Antiquitatum  Liber,  dedicated  to  Boulanger, 
and  published  iu  hi)  eighteenth  year,  displayed  great  erudi- 
tion. He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Kichelieu,  a 
native  of  the  same  district  with  himself,  through  whose 
influence  he  was  appointed  historiographer  and  geogrsphsr 
to  tin  kins;    He  died  in  1040,  in  oonsequenoe  ii  having 
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beon  run  over  by  a  carriage  Thou  on  his  way  bom  Paris  to 
Lis  country  house  at  Vorriere.  Duchesne's  work*  ware  vary 
numerous  and  varied,  acid  some  idea  of  Ma  industry  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  what  ha 
published,  he  left  behind  Mm  more  than  100  folio  volumes 
of  manuscript  extracts.  Several  of  hia  larger  works  were 
continued  by  hi*  only  sou  Francois  Duchesne  (1616-1693), 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  historiographer  to  the 
king.  The  principal  works  of  Andre  Duchesne  are — Let 
Antiquitf's  et  Reckerchii  de  lit  Grandeur  et  Majettc  da  Roil 
de  Prance  (Paris,  1308),  La  Antiqnita  tt  Rteherehei  da 
Villa,  Chateaux,  dec.,  tl*  route  la  Franc*  (^aria,  7-31C), 
Bittc-ire  JAngltterre,  dScoue,  el  <£ Ireland*  (Paris,  1614), 
Hutoire  da  Papa  Jtaqu'a  Paul  7.  (Paris,  1619),  Hietoirc 
da  Boil,  Duel,  tt  Gomtei  de  Bourgogni  (183*,  3  vols.  foL), 
Jlittoria  Nonnanorum  Scriptoret  Antiqni  (1619,  fo!.),  and 
Hutoria  Franeorum  Scriptoret  (5  vols.  foL,  1636—49). 
Besides  these  Duchesne  published  a  great  number  of 
genealogical  histories  of  illustrious  French  families,  of 
which  the  best  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  house  of  Montmorency. 
His  Lint*  of  Ike  French  Cardinali  and  of  the  &tintt  of 
Prance  hare  been  published  by  the  BoUandists,  Habillon, 
and  others.  He  published  a  translation  of  the  Siitirtt  of 
Juvenal,  and  editions  of  the  works  of  Abelard,  Alain 
Charrier,  and  Etienne  Pasquier. 

DUCIS,  Jeas  Fb.a.hoois  (August  33,  1733-JIarch  31, 
1816),  a  French  dramatic  poet,  famous  more  especially  for 
Ids  adaptations  of  Shakespeare  to  the  Parisian  stage  of  the 
16th  century.  He  was  bom  and  brought  up  at  Versailles, 
where  his  father,  originally  from  Savoy,  held  the  position 
of  a  respectable  linen-draper ;  and  all  through  life  he 
retained  the  simple  tastes  and  straightforward  independence 
fostered  by  his  bourgeois  education.  The  friendship  of 
IfamhjJ  Belleisle  procured  him  an  appointment  as  clerk, 
and  even  after  he  ceased  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Ms  post 
secured  the  continuance  of  his  salary.  In  1 768  the  passion 
for  the  theatre  which  had  been  growing  within  Mill  during 
the  previous  years  found  vent  in  the  tragedy  of  AmUia; 
and  the  failure  of  this  first  attempt  was  fully  compensated 
by  the  success  of  his  Hamlet  in  1767,  and  of  Romeo  and 
Juliette  in  1773.  (Edipe  dm  Admke,  imitated  partly  from 
Euripides  and  psntly  from  Sophocles,  appeared  in  1778,  and 
secured  him  ur&o-  following  year  the  chair  in  the  Academy 
LA  vacant  by  the  death  of  Voltaire.  Equally  .successful 
was  Le  Roi  Learia  1783,  at  the  representation  of  which 
the'  author  received  what  was  then  the  rare  honour  of  being 
called  before  the  curtain.  Jfaco«fAinl78S  did  not  take  so 
well,  and  Jean  tarn  Peur  in  1791  was  almost  a  failure; 
but  Othello  in  1793,  supported  by  the  acting  of  Talma, 
obtained  immense  applause.  The  next  appearance  of  the 
author  was  no  longer  as  an  adapter  or  imitator  of  foreign 
models,  but  as  a  dramatist  with  a  plot  and  characters  of  his 
own  contrivance  and  invention ;  and  though  his  contrivance 
produced  nothing  more  original  than  the  old  story  of 
-unlawful  love  between  brother  and  sister  ultimately  obtain- 
ing sanction  by  their  supposed  kinship  being  disproved,  the 
poetic  charm  of  the  verso  and  its  vivid  picturing  of  desert 
Ufe  secured  for  Abu/ar,  on  la  famille  arabe,  a  flattering 
reception.  On  the  failure  of  a  similar  piece,  PhSdor  ct 
Waldcmar,  cu  la  famille  de  Siberie,  Duds  ceased  to  write 
for  the  stage;  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  quiet  re- 
tirement at  Versailles.  He  had  been  named  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Ancients  in  1798,  but  he  never  discharged 
the  functions  of  the  office;  and,  when  at  a  later  date 
Napoleon  wished  h"l  to  accept  some  post  of  honour  under 
the  empire,  ha  escaped  from  his  solicitations  by  a  happy 
ImuqvtrU, — "  General,  do  you  like  wild  dock  shooting  1 
I  am  something  of  u  wild  duck  myhslf."  Arhiable,  religious, 
and  bucolic,  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  fierce,  sceptical, 
sad  tragic  times  in  which  his  lot  was  oast.     "  Alas  1 "  lie 


said  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolution,  "  tragedy  is  abroad  in 
the  streets ;  if  I  step  outside  of  my  door,  I  hare  blood  to 
my  very  ankles.  I  have  too  often  seen  Atreua  in  clogs,  to 
venture  to  bring  an  Atreus  on  the  stage."  Though  actuated 
by  what  seems  to  have  been  an  honest  and  ardent  admira- 
tion of  the  great  English  dramatist,  Ducis  is  not  in  any  deep 
sense  of  the  word  Shakespearian.  Hia  ignorance  of  the 
English  language  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  such  translators 
as  Letourneur  and  La  Place ;  and  even  this  modified  Shake- 
speare had  still  to  undergo  a  process  of  purification  and 
correction  before  he  could  be  presented  to  the  fastidious 
Britlatea  c."  F.-euch  taste.  Hat  such  was  the  case  was  not, 
however,  the  fault  of  Ducis ;  and  his  works,  defective  as 
they  were,  did  good  service  in  modifying  the  judgment  of  * 
his  fellow  countrymen.  He  did  not  pretend  to  reproduce, 
but  to  exoerpt  and  refashion ;  and  consequently  the  French 
play  sometimes  differs  from  its  English  namesake  in  every-  * 
thing  almost  but  the  name.  The  plot  is  different,  tho 
characters  are  different,  the  motif  different,  and  the  scenic 
arrangement  different.  The  result  is  really  a  new  play,  and 
a  new  play,  be  it  said,  with  undoubted  merits  of  its  own. 
Lt  banquet  de  Vamitli,  a  poem  in  four  cantos,  1771,  An 
Roi  de  Sardaigne,  1775,  Ditcourt  de  reception  a  Faaademie 
francaitc,  1779,  EpStre  a  Samitii,  1786,  and  a  Recited  da 
Potties,  1809,  complete  the  list  of  Duds's  publications. 
An  edition  of  his  works  in  three  volumes  appeared  in.  1813; 
(Eioret  poetkvma  were  edited  by  Campeuou  in  1826;  and 
Hamlet,  (Edipe  clia  Admits,  Macbeth,  and  Ahufar  are 
reprinted  in  vol  iL  of  Didot's  Chef*  aVontvre  tragiqua. 

See  Campenon,  Eaai  de  memeira  tur  Dude,  1824  ;  Onttur.s 
Leroi,  StiuU  mi-  lapenmutt  tt  tee  teritt  de  Ducie,  18S2.  based  on 
DucU'i  own  memoirs  [instrrtd  in  the  library  at  YenulLcs; 
Baints-Bauve,  Oauteria  dn  luadi,  r.  vL,  and  Xdiaeana  hmHe,  t. 
i*.|  Villenuun,  Tableau  de  la  lut.  au  X  Villi,  tiidu 

DUCK,  a  word  cognate  with  the  Dutch.  Duycher  (Germ. 
Tauch-enle — and  in  Bavaria  Duck-anil),  the  general 
English  name  for  a  large  number  of  birds  forming  the 
greater  part  of  the  Family  Anatidos  of  modern  ornithologists. 
Technically  the  term  Duck  is  restricted  to  the  female,  the 
male  being  called  Drake,  and  in  one  species  Mallard  (Fr. 
Malart). 

The  Anututce  maybe  at  once  divided  into  six  mors  or  leas 
well  marked  Subfamilies — (11  the  Cygninm  or  Swans,  (2) 
the  inwrims  or  Geese — which  are  each  very  distinct,  (3) 
the  Anatince  or  Freeh water-D  neks,  (+)  those  commonly 
called  Fidiguliiue  or  Sea-Duds,  (8)  the  Eriematvrino:  or 
Spiny-tailed  Ducks,  and  (6)  the  Mergiwa  or  Mergansers. 
Of  the  Anatimc,  wliich  may  be  considered  the  typical  group, 
we  propose  to  treat  here  only,  and  especially  of  the  Anae 
boechat  of  Linmeus,  the  common  Wild  Duck,  which  from 
every  point  of  view  is  by  far  the  most  important  species,  ae 
it  is  tile  most  plentiful,  the  most  widely  distributed,  and  the 
best  known— ^being  indeed  the  origin  of  all  our  domeatio 
breeds.  It  inhabits  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, reaching  in  winter  so  fax  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
in  the  New  World,  and  in  the  Old  being  abundant  «t  the 
same  season  in  Egypt  and  India,  while  in  summer  it  ranges 
throughout  the  Fur-Countries,  Greenland,  Iceland,  Lapland, 
and  Siberia.  Host  of  those  which,  fill  our  markets  are  no 
doubt  bred  in  more  northern  dimes,  but  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them  are  yet  produced  in  the  British  Islands, 
though  not  in  anything  like  the  numbers  that  used  to  be 
supplied  before  the  draining  of  the  great  Fen-country  and 
other  marshy  places.  The  Wild  Duck  pairs  very  early  in 
the  year — the  period  being  somewhat  delayed  by  hard 
weather,  and  the  ceremoaieo  of  courtship,  which  require  some 
little  time.  Soon  after  these  are  performed,  tha  respaotive 
couples  separate  in  search  of  suitable  nesting-places,  which 
are  generally  found,  by  those  that  remain  with  us,  about 
the  middle  of  March.  The  spot  chosen  is  sometimes  near 
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*  river  oi  pund,  bat  utten  very  far  removed  from  water, 
and  it  may  be  under  a  furse-bush,  on  a  dry  heath,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  thick  hedge-row,  or  even  in  any  convenient 
hots  in  a  tree.  A  little  dry  grass  is  generally  collected, 
and  on  it  the  eggs,  from  9  to  11  in  number,  are  laid.  So 
aeon  as  incubation  commences  the  mother  begins  Co  divest 
herself  of  the  down  which  grows  thickly  beneath  her  breast- 
feathers,  and  adds  it  to  the  neat-furniture,  so  that  the  eggs 
are  deeply  imbedded  in  this  heat-retaining  substance — a 
portion  of  which  she  is  always  careful  to  pull,  as  a  coverlet, 
over  her  treasures  whan  she  quits  -them  for  food.  She  is 
seldom  absent  from  the  nest,  however,  but  once,  or  at  most 
twice,  a  day,  and  then  she  dares  not  leave  it  until  her  mate 
•  after  several  circling  flights  of  observation  has  assured  her 
she  may  do  so  unobserved.  Joining  him  the  pair  betake 
themselves  to  some  quiet  spot  where  she  may  bathe  and 
otherwise  refresh  herself.  Then  they  return  to  the  nest, 
and  after  cautiously  reconnoitring  the  neighbourhood,  she 
loses  no  time  in  reseating  herself  on  her  eggs,  while  he, 
when  she  is  settled,  repairs  again  to  the  waters,  and  passes 
his  day  listlessly  in  the  company  of  his  brethren,  who  have 
the  same  duties,  hopes,  and  cares.  Short  and  infrequent  as 
are  the  absences  of  the  Duck  when  incubation  begins,  they 
become  shorter  and  more  infrequent  towards  its  close,  and 
for  the  last  day  or  two  of  the  28  necessary  to  develop  the 
young  it  is  probable  that  she  will  not  stir  from  the  nest  at 
all.  When  all  the  fertile  eggs  are  hatched  her  next  care  is 
to  get  the  brood  safely  to  the  water.  This,  when  the  dis- 
tance is  greet,  necessarily  demands  great  caution,  and  so 
cunningly  is  it  done  that  but  few  persons  have  encountered 
the  mother  and  offspring  as  the;  make  the  dangerous 
journey.1  If  disturbed  the  young  instantly  hide  as  they 
best  can,  white  the  mother  quacks  loudly,  feigns  lameness, 
and  flutters  off  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  intruder  from 
her  brood,  who  lie  motionless  at  her  warning  notes.  Once 
arrived  at  the  water  they  are  comparatively  free  from  harm, 
though  other  perils  present  themselves  from  its  inmates,  in 
the  form  of  Pike  and  other  voracious  fishes,  which  seize  the 
Ducklings  as  they  disport  in  quest  of  insects  on  the  surface 
or  dive  beneath  it.  Throughout  the  summer  the  Duck 
continues  her  care  unremittingly,  until  the  young  are  full 
grown  and  feathered ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  Mallard's 
duty  to  look  after  his  offspring,  and  indeed  he  speedily 
becomes  incapable  of  helping  them,  for  towards  the  end  of 
Hay  he  begins  to  undergo  that  extraordinary  additional 
moult  which  has  already  been  mentioned  (Birds,  voL  iii. 
p.  776),  lose*  the  power  of  flight,  and  does  not  regain  his  full 
plumage  till  autumn.  About  harvest-time  the  young  are  well 
able  to  shift  for  themselves,  snd  then  resort  to  the  corn-fields 
at  evening,  where  they  fatten  on  the-scattered  grain.  To- 
wards the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October  both  old 
and  young  unite  in  large  flocks  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
larger  waters,  many  of  which  are  fitted  with  the  ingenious 
appliances  for  catching  them  known  as  Decoys.  These  are 
worked  on  all  favourable  occasions  during  the  winter,  but 
the  numbers  taken  vaty  greatly — an  coons  depending  so  much 
oa  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  long-continued  frost 
prevail,  most  of  the  Ducks  resort  to  the  estuaries  and  tidal 
rivers,  or  even  leave  these  islands  almost  entirely.  Soon 
after  Christmas  the  return-flight  commences,  and  then 
begins  anew  the  coarse  of  life  already  described. 

The  domestication  of  the  Duck  is  doubtless  very  ancient, 
but  evidence  on  this  head  is  exceedingly  imperfect.  Several 
distinct  breeds  have  been  established,  of  which  the  most 
esteemed  from  an  economical  point  of  view  are  those  known 
as    the   Rouen   and   Aylesbury  ;   but   perhaps   the   most 
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remarkable  deviation  from  the  normal  form  is  the  so-raDe  1 
Penguin-Duck,  in  which  die  bird  assumes  an  upright 
attitude  and  its  wings  are  much  diminished  in  Biro.  A  re- 
markable breed  also  is  that  often  named  (though  quite 
fancifully)  the  "  Buenos-Ayres"  Duck,  wherein  the  whole 
plumage  is  of  a  deep  black,  beautifully  glossed  or  bronzed. 
But  this  saturation,,  so  to  speak,  of  colour  only  lasts  in  the 
individual  for  a  few  years,  and  as  the  birds  grow  older  they 
become  mottled  with  white,  though  as  long  as  their  repro- 
ductive power  lasts  they  "  breed  true."  The  amount  of 
variation  in  domestic  Ducks,  however,  is  not  comparable  to 
that  found  among  Pigeons,  no  doubt  from  the  absence  of 
the  competition  which  Pigeon-fanciers  have  so  long 
exercised.  One  of  the  most  curious  effects  of  domestication 
in  the  Duck,  however,  is,  that  whereas  the  wild  Mallard  is 
not  only  strictly  monogamous,  but,  as  Waterton  believed,  a 
most  faithful  husband— remaining  paired  for  life,  the 
civilized  Drake  is  notoriously  polygamous. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  common  Wild  Durk  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  species  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  in  which  there  is  little  difference  of  plumage  between 
the-  sexes— both  being  of  a  dusky  hue — such  as  Anai 
otttcura  of  North  America,  A.  lupercHimn  of  Australia,  A. 
ptecilarkytuJta  of  India,  A.  metitri  of  Madagascar,  A. 
xanthorhyndut  of  South  Africa,  and  some  Others. 

It  would,  be  impossible  here  to  enter  upon  the  other 
genera  of  A  natina.  We  must  content  ourselves  by  saying 
that  both  in  Europe  and  in  North  America  there  are  tb» 
groups  represented  by  the  Shoveller,  Garganey,  Gad  trail, 
Teal,  Pintail,  and  Widgeon — each  of  which,  according  to 
some  systematists,  is  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus.  Then 
there  is  the  group  Aix  with  its  beautiful  representatives  the 
Wood-Duck  (A.  ipaiaa)  in  America  and  the  Mandarin- 
Duck  (A.  galericutala)  in  Eastern  Asia.  Besides  there  are 
the  Sheldrakes  (Tadorna),  confined  to  the  Gld  World  and 
remarkably  developed  in  the  Australian  Region  ;  the  Musk- 
Duck  (Cairina)  of  South  America,  which  is  often  domesti- 
cated and  in  that  condition  will  produce  fertile  hybrids 
with  the  common  Duck  ;  and  finally  the  Tree-Ducks  (Dt» 
drocygna),  which  are  almost  limited  to  the  Tropics,    (a.  BT.) 

DUCKWORTH,  Sin  John  Thomas  (1748-1817), 
admiral,  was  born  at  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey,  on  the  28th 
February  1713.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1709,  and 
obtained  his  commission  as  lieutenant  in  June  1770,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  "  Princess  Royal,"  the  flagship  of 
Admiral  Byron,  in  which  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies. 
While  serving  on  board  this  vessel  be  took  part  in  the 
engagement  with  the  French  fleet  under  Count  D'Estaing. 
In  July  1779  he  became  commander,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  "  Rover  "  sloop  ;  in  June  of  the  following  year  he 
atttained  the  rank  of  post-captain.  Soon  afterward*  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  charge  of  a  convoy.  The  ontbreik  of 
the  war  with  France  gave  him  his  first  opportunity  of 
obtaining  marked  distinction.  Appointed  first  to  the 
"  Orion  "  and  then  to  the  "  Queen  "  in  the  Channel  Fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Howe,  he  took  pert  in  the  three 
daya'  naval  engagement  with  the  Brest  fleet,  which 
terminated  in  a  glorious  victory  on  the  1st  June  1794. 
For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  received  a  gold  medal 
and  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  He  next  proceeded  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  was  stationed  for  some  time  at  St 
Domingo.  In  1798  he  commanded  the  "Leviathan"  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  had  charge  of  the  naval  detachment 
which,  in  conjunction  with  a  military  force,  captured 
Minorca.  Early  in  1799  he  wes  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral,  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  succeed  Lord  Hugh 
Seymour.  During  the  voyage  out  he  captured  a  valuable 
Spanish  convoy  of  eleven  merchantmen.  In  March  1601 
he  was  the  naval  commander  of  the  combined  force  wbifb 
reduced  the  islands  of  St  Bartholomew  and  St  Martin,  a 
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service  fur  which  be  wu  rewarded  with  the  order  of  the 
Bath  and  a  pension  of  £1000  nyesr.  Promoted  to  be 
vice-admiral  of  the  bias,  he  wu  appointed  in  1804  to  the 
Jamaica  station.  Two  year*  later,  while  cruising  off  Cadi* 
with  Lord  Collingwood,  he  wu  detached  with  hi*  squadron 
to  pursue  a  French  fleet  that  had  bead  sent  to  the  relief  of 
St  Domingo.  He  came  up  with  the  enemy  on  the  6th 
February  1806,  and,  after  two  hours'  fighting,  inflicted  a 
signal  defeat  upon  them,  capturing  three  of  their  five  vessels 
and  stranding  the  other  two.  For  this,  the  moat  distin- 
guished service  of  his  life,  Hb  received  the  thank*  of  the 
Jamaica  Assembly,  with  a  sword  of  the  value  of  a  thousand 
guineas,  the  thanks  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  London.  In  1807  he  was  again 
sent  to  the  Mediterranean  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
Turks.  In  command  of  the  "  Royal  George  "  he  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  but  sustained  considerable  loss 
in  effecting  his  return,  the  Turks  having  strengthened  their 
position.  He  held  the  command  of  the  Newfoundland 
Beet  for  four  years  from  1810,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
period  ha  was  made  a  baronet  In  1815  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  at  Plymouth,  which  he  held  until  hia 
death  on  the  11th  April  1817..  Sir  John  Duckworth  sat 
in  Parliament  for  some  time  as  member  for  New  Eomney. 
DVCLOS,  Charles  Fin  km  (1704-1772),  a  French 
anther,  was  bom  at  Dinant,  in  Brittany,  in  1704.  .At  an 
early  age  he  was  sent  to  study  at  Paris.  After  some  time 
spent  in  dissipation  he  began  to  cultivate  the  society  of  the 
wit*  of  the  tune,  and  became  a  member  of  that  club  or 
association  of  young  man  who  published  their  joint  efforts 
in  light  literature  under  the  titles  of  Rtcucil  de  eet  Meteieure, 
Xtrtmet  de  la  St  Jean,  (Bvfe  de  Paqwa,  era  Hia  romance" 
of  Acajou  and  ZirphiU,  which  was  composed  after  a  series 
of  plstee  which  had  been  engraved  for  another  work,  was 
one, of  the  fruits  of  this  association,  and.  wa*  produced  in 
consequence  of  a  sort  of  wager  amongst  its  members. 
Ducloa  had  previously  written  twq  other  romances,  which 
were  more  favourably  received — T&e  Baronta  de  Lite, 
and  the  Gonfceeione  of  the_  Cruni  de  ***.  Hia  first  serious 
publication  was  .the  History  of  Louie  XL,  which  is  dry 
and  epigrammatical  in  style,  but  displays  considerable 
powers  of  research  and.  impartiality.  The  reputation  of 
Ducloa  a*  an  author  was  confirmed  by  the  publication  of 
hi*  Ctmeideratione  isr  tee  Afawrt,  a  work  which  is  much 
and  justly  praised  by  Laharpe,  as  containing  a  great  deal 
of  sound  and  ingenious  reflection.  It  was  translated 
into  English  and  German.  The  MSutairet  pour  erreir  a 
THietaire  da  diz-huitiime  Sikle,  which  were  intended  by 
the  author  as  a  sort  of  sequel  to  the  preceding  work,  are 
nevertheless  much  inferior  in  respect  of  both  style  and 
matter,  and  are,  in  reality,  little  better  than  a  kind  of 
romance.  In  consequence  of  his  Hietory  of  Louie  XI.,  he 
was  appointed-  historiographer  of  France,  when  that  place 
became  vacant  on  Voltaire's  retirement  to  Prussia.  His 
Secret  Memeire  of  the  reigru  of  Louie  XIV.  and  Louie  XF., 
and  his  Caniidtrationi  on  Italy,  were  not  published  until 
after  the  Revolution.  The  former  work  is  highly  spoken 
of  by  Chamfort.  Ducloa  became  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  in  1739,  and  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1747.  Of  the  latter  he  was  appointed  perpetual  secretary  in 
17B5.  Both  academies  were  indebted  to  Mm  not  only  for 
many  valuable  contributions,  but  also  for  several  useful  regu- 
lations and  improvements.  As  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  he  composed  several  memoirs  on  the  Druids, 
"  s  origin  and  revolution*  of  the  Celtic  and  French 
n  trial  by  battle  and  proof  by  ordeal,  and  on 
scenic  representations  and  the  ancient  drama.  As  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy,  he  assisted  in  compiling  the  new 
etftion  of  the  Diaionary,  which  wait  published  in  1762  s 
and  he  mad*  some  just  and  philosophical  remarks  on  the 


Port  Royal  Grammar.  On  a**eral  occasion*  be  distinguished 
himself  by  vindicating  the  honour  and  prerogntives  of  the 
societies  to  which  ho  belonged,  and  the  dignity  of  the  literary 
character  in  general.  He  used  to  say  of  himself,  "  I  shall 
leave  behind  me  a  name  dear  to  literary  men."  The  citixeua 
of  Dinant,  whose  interest*  he  always  supported  with  real, 
appointed  him  mayor  of  their  town  in  1744,  though  be 
was  resident  at  Pan*.  He  was  afterwards  elected  deputy 
from  the  commons  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  Brittany; 
and  upon  the  requisition  of  this  body  the  king  granted  him 
letters  of  nobility.  In  1766  he  was  advised  to  retire  from 
France  for  some  time,  having  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  Government  by  the  opinions  he  had  expressed  on  tbe 
dispute  between  the  Due  d'Aiguillon  and  M.  de  la  Chalotais,* 
the  friend  and  countryman  of  Ducloa.  Accordingly  ha  set 
out  for  Italy;  and  on  hia  return  he  wrote  an  account  of  his 
travels,  which  is  also  praised  by  Chamfort.  He  died  at 
Paris,  March  26,  1772,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  bis  age. 
The  character  of  Ducloa  was  singular  in  it*  union  of 
impulsiveness  and  prudence.  Bonsseau  describe  i  him  very 
laconically  as  a  man  droit  it  admit.  In  his  manners  ha 
displayed  a  sort  of  bluntneas  in  society,  which  frequently 
rendered  him  disagreeable  ;  and  hia  caustic  nit  en  many 
occasions  created  enemies.  To  those  who  knew  him, 
however,  he  wss  a  pleasant  companion.  A  considerable 
number  of  Ms  ban  mole  have  been  preserved  by  hia 
biographers.  A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Ducloa, 
including  an  unfinished  autobiography,  was  published  by 
Desessarts,  at  Paris,  in  10  vols.  8vo,  1806. 

DUDEVANT,  Ahmanti.tb  Ltjcile  AuhobB  (1804- 
1876),  known  to  all  the  world  as  the  second,  if  not  the 
greatest,  of  French  novelists,  by  her  assumed  name  of  George 
Sand,  was  bom  at  Paris  6th  July  1804,  and  died  f  th  June 
1676.  Her  life  is  as  fantastic  and  eventful  as  any  of  her 
fictions,  and  the  main  secret  of  her  success  has  been  her 
power  to  clothe  in  artistic  form  her  varied  experiences  of 
men  and  places. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  set  down  in  a  short  space  the  out- 
ward event*  of  her  life,  and  to  trace  the  development  of  her 
genius,  not  only  because  of  the  abundance  of  materials  she 
has  left  behind  her,  but  still  more  from  the  subtle  way  in 
which  she  has  interwoven  fact  aud  fiction.  In  the  Ilielory 
of  htr  Life,  which  covers  half  a  century,  the  omissions  are 
no  lees  surprising  than  tbe  revelations,  and  though  she  never 
indulges  in  the  self-illusions  of  Dtehtung  mid  Waltrlteit, 
which  perplex  or  myrtify  the  biographers  of  Goothe,  yet 
aha  wisely  refuses  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  public  on 
nost  delicate  episodes  of  her  life.  If ,  to  fill  up  the 
ts,  we  turn  to  her  novels,  George  Sand  justly  warns  us 
in  trying  to  raise  the  mask  and  identify  her  with  any 
if  her  characters,  we  shall  not .  only  lose  our  pains,  but 
show  that  we  ""'«'■»<"  the  fundamental  conditions  of  art. 
by  the  help  of  critics  to  supply  the  missing  clue  (and 
niter  of  this  century  ha*  an  provoked  criticism),  it  is 
possible  to  decipher  'the  chief  lineaments  of  the  most 
remarkable  woman  of  this  age,  and  the  greateatauthoreai  in 
tho  world's  history. 

Aurora  was  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Dupin  and  of  hia 
newly-married  mistress  Sophie  Delaborde,  the  daughter  of 
a  Paris  bird-fancier.  Her  paternal  grandfather  wa*  M. 
Dupin  de  Francueil,  a  fanner-general  of  the  revenue,  who 
had  married  Mdlla.  Rintean,  widow  of  Count  Horn  (a 
natural  son  of  Louis  XV.),  and  natural  daughter  of  Marshal 
Save,  the  most  famous  of  the  many  illegitimate  children  of 
Augustus  the  Strong  by  the  lovely  countess  of  Kbnigamarck. 
This  strange  pedigree  ha*  been  traced  in  detail  by  George 
Sand,  and  she  recognises  it  as  one  of  -the  element*  which 
went  to  mould  her  character.  She  boasts  of  the  royal 
blood  which  she  inherited  through  her  father,  and,  dure' 
garding  the  bar  sinister,  claim*  relationship  with  Charles  X. 
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and  Lotdi  'XVIIL,  and  the  proclaims  herself  n  frankly 
a  daughter  of  the  people,  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
instinct*  of  her  ekes.  Her  birth  itaolf  wae  romantic.  Her 
father  was  playing  a  country  dance  at  the  house  of  a  fallow 
officer,  the  fatnre  husband  of  Sophie's  sister,  when  he  was 
told  that  Mb  wife,  who  had  not  long  left  the  room,  had 
bone  him  a  daughter.  "  Bhe  will  be  fortunate,"  said  the 
aunt,  "she  was  born  among  the  rosea  to  the  sound  of 

Fasting  by  her  infantine  reooDectiona,  which  go  back 
farther  than  even  those  of  Dickens,  we  find  her  at  tha  age  of 
three  crossing  the  PyrenntM  to  join  her  father  who  was  on 
Hunt's  staff,  occupying  with  her  parents  a  suite  of  rooiia 
in  the  royal  palace,  adopted  as  the  child  of  the  regime"! 
nursed  by  rough  old  sergeants,  and  dressed  in  a  complete, 
suit  of  uniform  to  please  the  general 

For  the  next  ton  yean  aba  bred  at  Nohant,  near  Le 
Chitre  in  Bern,  the  country  house  of  her  grandmother. 
Hen  her  character  was  shaped;  bora  she  imbibed  that 
passionate  lore  of  country  scenes  and  country  life  which 
neither  absence,  polities,  nor  dissipation  could  uproot;  here 
she  karat  to  understand  tbe  ways  and  thoughts  of  the 
peasants,  and  laid  up  that  rich  store  of  scenes  and  characters 
which  a  marvellously  retentive  memory  enabled  her  to 
draw  upon  at' will  Ins  progress  of  her  mind  during  these 
early  yean  well  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Education,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  she  had  none.  A  few  months 
after  her  return  from  Spain  bar  father  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  bone.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkabls  literary  gifts 
as  well  as  a  good  soldier,  and  hk  letters,  which  an  included 
in  bar  fife,  snow  in  a  leas  degree  the  vivid  force  of  descrip- 
tion and  clear  insight  Into  character  which  he  bequeathed 
tohk  daughter.  "Character,"  seya  George  Sand,  "  is  in 
a  great  measure  hereditary :  if  my  readers  wish  to  know 
me  they  most  know  my  father."  On  his  death  the  mother 
resigned,  though  not  without  a  struggle,  the  care  of  Aurore 
to  her  grandmother,  Hme.  Quoin  de  Franeueil,  a  good 
VMU»(^j«  ~*  4.1..-.  «..-_  -£.~'M,      m.^.j.  u-_  u.v.j 


was  a  patron  of  Bouasean,  she  herself  had  narrowly  escaped 
the  guillotine,  and  had  only  half  imbibed  the  ideas  of  the 
Revolution.  In  her  ton's  lifetime  she  had,  for  his  sake, 
condoned  the  mftalliance,  but  it  was  impossible  for  the 
stately  chatelaine  and  her  low-bom  daughter-in-law  to  live 
in  peace  under  the  same  roof.  Bhe  wae  jealous  as  a  lover 
of  the  child's  affection,  and  tbe  straggle  beween  tbe  mother 
and  grandmother  was  one  of  the  bitterest  of  Aurora's 
CaflOM  troubles. 

Next  to  tha  grandmother,  the  most  important  person  in 
the  household  at  Nohant  was  Deschatra.  He  was  an  el- 
abbe  who  had  shown  his  devotion  to  bk  roktresa  when  her 
life  was  threatened,  and  henceforward  waa  installed  at 
Nohant  as  factotum.  He  was  main  of  tha  village,  he 
managed  the  estate,  doctored  the  neighbourhood,  played 
picquet  with  Madame,  was  tutor  to  Aaron's  half-brother, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  undertook  the  education 
of  the  girl  The  tutor  wai  no  mora  eager  to  teach  than 
the  pupil  to  learn.  He,  too,  was  a  disciple  of  Bouasean, 
believed  in  the  education  of  nature,  and  allowed  his  rtmile 
to  wander  at  her  own  sweet  will.  At  odd  hours  of  lessons 
the  picked  np  a  smattering  of  Latin,  innsic,  and  natural 
science,  but  mast  days  were  holidays  and  spent  in  country 
rambles  and  games  with  village  Juldren.     Yet  even  then, 


had  begun  to  'show  themselves. 


9,  her  special 


books  wen  Tesso,  Auda,  and  Paul  ti  7irgi*i*.  A  simple 
refrain  of  a  childiah  song  or  the  monotonous  channt  of  the 
pkqgbntan  touched  a  hidden  chord  and  thrilled  her  to  tears, 
like  Blake  she  fall  iuto  involuntary  trances,  saw  visions 
and  heard  voices,  though,  tinlike  Blake,  she  never  mistook 


her  day-dreams  for  realities.  Bhe  invented  a  deity  of  bat 
own,  a  mysterious  Corambe,  half  pagan  and  half  Christian 
and  like  Goethe  erected  to  him  a  rustic  altar  of  the  greenest 
grass,  the  softest  most,  and  the  brightest  pebbles. 

From  the  fret  outdoor  life  at  Nohant  she  passed  at 
thirteen  to  tbe  convent  of  the  English  Augnstinkna  at 
Parts,  where  for  tbe  first  two  yean  aha  never  went  outside 
the  walla.  Nothing  batter  shows  tbe  plasticity'  of  her 
character  than  tbe  east  with  which  she  adapted  herself  to 
this  sudden  change.  Ilia  volume  which  describes  her  ttxa- 
ventual  life  k  as  graphic  at  Miss  Bronte's  Filiate,  but  wa 
can  only  dwell  on  one  passage  of  it.  Tired  of  mad  pranks, 
in  a  fit  of  home-sjekness,  she  found  herself  one  evening  in 
the  convent  chapeL  In  a  strange  reverie  she  tat  through 
vespers.  Time  passed  unnutiaed,  the  prayers  were  over, 
the  chapel  waa  being  closed. 

"  I  had  forgotten  all;  I  knew  sot  whit  was  peering  in  ma;  with 
sty  soul  Mis  thsa  my  senses,  I  breathed  an  air  of  ineSabla 
sweetness.  All  at  ones  a  sadden  shuck  passed  through  my  whole 
being,  my  eyea  swam,  and  I  seemed  wrapped  In  a  daring  white 
mitt  I  heard  a  voica  murmur  In  my  ear,  '  TotU,  Ugt.'  I  tnraed 
round  thinking  that  it  waa  ens  of  tha  sisters  talking  to  sat—  I  waa 
alone.  1  iodcJged  In  no  vein  illusion :  1  baUavad  la  no  ■Srasts : 
I  was  quite  amable  of  she  sort  of  hallucination  Into  which  1  had 
fallen  ;  I  neither  aonght  to  Intensify  It  nor  to  aaeapa  from  it  Only 
I  fait  that  faith  waa  laying  hold  of  ma— 1>y  the  heart,  aa  I  had 
wished  it  I  waa  as  filled  with  gratitude  and  Joy  that  tha  tan 
rolled  down  my  cheeks.  ]  felt  as  Mors  that  1  loved  Ood,  that  sbt 
mind  embraced  and  acosutad  that  ideal  of  Jnatlee,  tendarnaaL  and 
holineai  which  I  had  never  doubted,  but  with  which  I  had  never 
held  direct  communion,  and  dow  st  last  1  fait  that  ten  com- 
ssonkm  was  consummated,  aithongh.  an  bavindbla  barrier  had  nasi 
broken  down  bttwan  the  source  of  infinite  light  and  th*  emoolder- 
ing  fire  of  my  heart.     An  endlsas  vkta  stretched  before  rot,  and  I 

Kted  to  start"  upon  my  way.  Intra  waa  no  mora  doubt  or 
nrarmnaas.  That  I  ahotdd  repent  on  tha  morrow  and  rally 
myaolf  on  my  o  v?r- wrought  ecstasy  never  on  ce  entered  my  though ta 
I  wss  like  one  who  nam  outs  a  look  behind,  who  haaltatee  before 
some  BnbJcon  to  be  crossed,  hut  having  touched  the  further  bank 
tees  no  nun  tbe  dure  he  has  Jnst  left 

Such  k  the  story  of  her  conversion  as  told  by  herself. 
It  reads  more  like  a  chapter  from  the  life  of  Ste  Tberete  or 
Madame  Gnyon  than  of  the  author  of  IMU.  Yet  no  one 
can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  her  narrative,  or  even  tha 
permanence  of  ber  religions  feelings  under  all  bar  many 
phases  of  faitb  and  aberrations  of  conduct.  A  recent  critic 
has  aonght  in  religion  the  clue  to  her  character  and  tbsj 
mainspring  of  her  genius.  But,  except  we  take  religion  in 
tbe  vague  sense  of  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,  thk  k 
a  onesided  view.  "Half  poet  and  half  mystic"  k.  the 
verdict  she  pronounces  on  herself,  and  we  may  add  that  bee 
element  of  mysticism  waa  always  subordinate  to  the  poetic 
"  Je  fus  toujour!  tonrmentee  des  choew  divines,"  ever  stirred 
and  stimulated,  but  never  possessed  by  things  divine. 

Again  in  1820  Aurore  exchanged  tha  restraint  of  a  con- 
vent for  freedom,  being  recalled  to  Nohant  by  Mme.  da 
Francueil,  who  had  no  intention  of  lotting  her  granddaughter 
grow  up  a  dhoti.  She  rode  across  country  with  her 
brother,  she  went  out  shooting  with  Detehatre,  she  eat  by 
the  cottage  doors  on  tbe  long  summer  evenings  and  heard 
the  flai-dressers  tell  their  teles  of  witches  and  warlocks. 
Bhe  read  widely  though  nnsyttematically  Aristotle,  Leibnita, 
Locke,  Oondillac,  and  fed  her  Imagination  with  Rati  and 
Ckilde  Harold.  Her  confessor  lent  her  the  Gemta  o/ 
Ckrutkmiljt,  and  to  thk  book  she  aecribes  tbe  first  change 
in  her  religious  views.  She  renounced  once  for  all  tha 
aacetickm  and  isolation  of  the  Us  Imitatww  for  the  mora 
genial  and  sympathetic  Christianity  of  Chateaubriand.  Tea 
she  still  clung  to  old  associations,  and  on  bar  grandmothers 
death  was  about  to  return  to  bar  convent,  but  was  dkaueded 
by  her  friends,  who  found  hor.a  husband  in  the  person  of 
M.  Dudevant,  a  retired  officer  who  had  turned  farmer. 
About  bar  husband  and  her  married  life  Qeorge  Baudjk 
discreetly  reticent.     It  waa  a  marriage,  if  not  of  las*,  J*t 
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rf  hiollnatiuu,  and  the  Erst  yearn  of  ner  married  life,  daring 
which  her  boh  and  daughter,  Maurice  mud  Solange,  wen 
bran,  wm  at  least  calm  end  peaceful  Boon  differences 
hobs.  Her  husband  Bosnia  to  have  been  uerther  better  nor 
worse  than  the  Benichoii  squires  around  him  ;  bat  the 
found  herself  meted,  if  not  to  ■  clown,  yet  to  a  ioierwm 
whoee  heart  wee  in  Ids  faun  and  cattle.  After  nine  yeara 
of  passive  endurance  aha  determined  to  put  an  end  to  *■ 
cooueftioii  which  bad  grown  intolerable,  and  in  1831  ar, 
anfaaUa  separation  was  agreed  upon.  Nohant  wan  sur- 
rendered to  lie  husband,  and,  taking  bar  daughter  with 
bar,  aha  went  to  eeek  her  fortune  in  Pari*  with  no  provision 
but  an  allowance  of  XGO  a  year.  After  rain  attempts  to 
support  herself  by  some  of  those  expedients  to  which  reduced 
gantlawamen  are  driven,  as  a  last  iswtwi  she  tried  litera- 
ture, it  this  period  aha  was  living  in  a  garret,  often 
unable  to  afford  the  luxury  of  a  fire.  Bepulasd  by  Bahao 
and  Koratry,  ahe  found  an  employer  in  Delatouchs,  the 
editor  of  Figaro,  and,  like"  herself,  a  native  of  Bern.  In 
her  life  aha  has  done  full  justice  to  the  rough  honesty  and 
jealous  affection  of  her  first  critic,  who  treated  bar  much  aa 
for  Johnson  treated  Fanny  Burnej.  George  Band  had 
neither  the  wit  nor  the  piquancy  to  succeed  as  a  writer  in 
Figaro,  and  at  the  and  of  a  month  her  earnings  amounted 
to  fifteen  franca.  But  there  was  on  the  aame  staff  a  young 
law  student  already  known  to  her  as  a  visitor  at  Nohant. 
■With  Jules  Bandeau  she  entered  Into  literary  partnership,  and 
Tinder  the  name  of  Jules  Band  there  appeared  a  novel,  their 
joint  work,  called  Ram  et  Blanch*.  Her  second  novel  was 
written  independently,  and  the  famous  pseudonym,  George 
Band,  was  a  compromise  between  Ma<hna»  Dudevant,  who 
wished  to  preserve  the  joint  authorship,  and  Jules  Sandean, 
Ttbo  disclaimed  any  share  -in  the  wort  Nothing  Hfcn 
Indiana  had  appeared  before  in  French  Action.  The  public 
were  wearied  with  the  unreality  of  the  fashionable  historical 
novel,  and  the  realistic  humour  of  Paul  da  Kock.  Bahtaefe 
earliest  novels  gave  little  promise  of  his  future  greatness. 
In  the  unknown  writer  they  found  one  who  combined  the 
absorbing  passion  of  Boosseau,  the  delicate  pictureeqneness 
of  St  Bene,  and  the  wild  grandeur  of  Chateaubriand,  in  ■ 

Debv 

a  throw  himself  at  her  feet  and  bid  her 
forget  all  the  hard  things  he  had  said  of  her.  Sainte-Betm 
expressed  the  approval  of  the  learned,  and  the  rmbuo  eagerly 
canvassed  the  secret  of  her  name,  sex,  and  history. 
Valentine,  which  appeared  two  months  afterwards,  proved 
that  In/liana  was  not,  like  so  many  first  novels,  a  graph  io 
rescript  merely  of  the  author*  own  emotions,  bat  the 
beginning  of  an  Inexhaustible  series,  in  which  experience 
was  the  raw  material  woven  by  imaginstinn  and  coloured 
by  fancy.  In  Valentine,  written  during  a  visit  to  Nohant, 
she  di*vmhw  inspiration  from  her  native  soil,  and  nowhere 
has  ahe  better  described  the  quiet  beauty  and  pastoral 
"    ly  of  tha  Valise  Noire  snd  the  banks  of  the  fcdra. 


a  college  student,  and  made , 

Paris  world  between  the  artist  snd  the  artisan,  is  sketched 
by  bar  in  an  allegory  which  is  worth  quoting  if  only  as  a 
specimen  of  the  simple  perfection  of  her  style. 

"  I  sen  little  sbsat  growing  eti  i  I  can  far  mart  not  to  bow  old 
•lona,  bat  I  save  saver  mat  the  bemg  with  whess  1  conM  have 
chosen  to  live  sad  die,  or  if  I  evw  met  him  I  knew  net  how  to 
tan.  Mm.  IJsbm  to  s  story  and  wasp.  Than  was  a  good  aria* 
eaBsd  Walekt,  the  bast  seonsforaa  sagravar  of  bis  day.  ^a  loved 
Jfarmarha  Laoomta,  aad  taught  bar  to  angrava  as  wall  aa  nhnaelf. 
ran  lift  hnbaad  end  haw  to  (piadUr»  with  hiin.     The  world  «■■ 

.......    ..       ,,  tbey  wm r«or  arxd  modaat  tt forgot  " 

la  their  retreat  wsa  dlworwol     In  a  a 


for  tb  day,  snd  at 
it  tb  while  on  art, 
raters.     Tb  fatsn  broke  faith  with  ue. 


bis  sai—flii  slto  ensravuif.  Tb  last  manga  they  wwa  at  week 
ana  rapreaaatad  tb  MtniU*  kM,  tb  bonsa  of  Uargnorita,  with 
tliedavioe  Our taOe an SMSkas Mass aHsasss ssafsaaaras.  It  bmngi 
in  my  room  over  a  portrait  tb  original  of  which  no  one  bra  kaa 
aaaa.  Tot  s  yesr  tb  penon  who  cava  ma  tU>  portrait  •*(  with 
me  ovary  night  at  a  little  table  and  lived  by  tb  suns  work.     At 

daybreak  we  oommltad  — •' -    V  ,  _  ,,     ,  ,     . 

night  we  sapped  st  tb 
■a  surtrmaat,  on  tb 
ay  for  me,  0  Hanrserita  \ 

Ear  third  novel,  LUie,  marks  the  climax  of  her  rebellion 
against  society.  It  was  written  in  a  fit  of  deep  depression, 
religions  and  political,  and  is  a  wild  dithyramb,  the  passion- 
ate  wail  of  a  woman  whoee  sffections  have  been  blighted,  and 
whose  jaundiced  eyes  see  nothing  but  a  lifeless,  loveless, 
godless  world.  Bat  like  Goethe  in  his  Werther  she  "  rid 
her  bosom  of  that  perilous  staff,"  end,  though  once  and 
again  ahe  inveighed  against  society,  ahe  never  more  lost 
faith  in  tha  moral  government  of  the  world. 

Of  her  nnfortnnato  relations  with  A.  de  Mussst,  snd  her 
voyage  to  Italy  in  his  company,  which  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  Lilie,  nothing  need  be  said  except  at  they  affected 
her  literary  career.  As  the  motives  of  Indiana  and 
Valentin!  are  an  unhappy  marriage,  bo  the  novels  of  this 
period  (1833-1836),  Jaconet,  Andre,  and  Leone  Irani,  axe 
the  outcome  of  an  unhappy  liaison.  Her  creed,  the  opposite 
of  Shakespeare's,  is,  that  love  must  alter  ss  it  alteration  Suds, 
and  that  no  ties  are  binding  bat  the  mutual  passion  of  the 
hoar.  SSt  et  Itii  a  a  woman's  version  of  the  quarrel 
between  a  man  and  woman,  tndjf  true  it  ought  never  to 
have  been  told.  The  moral  of  tile  tale  is  worth  giving  in 
George  Sand's  own  words,  "God  makes  certain  u 
genius  to  wander  in  the  tempest  and  to  c 
I  studied  yon  in  your  light  and  in  your  darb 
that  you  an  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  like  other 
men."  The  measure  she  hem  metes  to  De  Husset  we  may 
fairly  measure  to  her  again. 

To  this  Italian  journey  we  owe  some  of  her  most  charm- 
ing pictures  of  scenery.  Venice  was  the  only  town  she 
loved  for  iteslf,  snd  it  exercised  over  her  the  same  fascina- 
tion as  over  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Goethe.  The  opening 
scenes  of  Conmelo  are  worthy  to  take  rank  with  "  Otway, 
Badcliffe,  Schiller,  Bhakespeere's  Art,"  with  the  4th  canto  of 
Ckilde  Harold,  Shelley's  Zsrtca,  and  Goethe's  Venetian 
Epigrame.  The  Lettra  dim  Vojagtmr  mark  the  Calm 
witch  succeeded  this  Sturm  and  Drang  period.  They  are 
specially  valuable  to  the  student  of  George  Sand,  aa  they 
give  her  views  of  men  and  things,  not  refracted  and  dis- 
torted by  tha  exigencies  of  a  novel.  In  Michel  de  Bonrgtt 
(the  "  Edouard  "  of  the  letters)  we  make  the  acquaintance  of 
another  of  those  celebrated  men  who  influenced  for  a  time 
her  life  and  writings.  He  conducted  the  suit  which  ended 
in  a  judicial  separation  from  bar  husband  (1836),  and 
sought  to  convert  her  to  the  extreme  republicanism  of  which 
ha  was  tha  foremost  advocate  and  defender.  This  Lovelace 
of  politics  laid  siege  to  her  intellect  as  persistently  sj 
BJcnsrdsoo'a  hero  (for  nine  mortal  hours  be  declaimed  to 


his  extravagant  radicalism.  She  sought  safety  in  flight, 
but  Manprat,  which  she  published  this  year,  bears  marks 
of  his  influence.  The  Letiret  4  llardt,  of  1837,  are  a 
tribute  to  tha  broad  and  noble  Catholicism  of  T  arm  arms  is, 
and  an.  eloquent  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
resignation;  but  in  Spiridio*  (1838)  ahe  retrtrna  to  her 
proper  creed,  a  philosophical  theism  founded  on  sentinieat 
and  unfettered  by  dogma.  Contdo  (1341)  and  LvtrHia 
Ftoritmi  (1847)  were  inspired  by  Chopin,  whose  declining 
health  aha  tended  for  moan  than  six  years  with  motherly  care* 
In  Cmpagnon  tin  Tour  de  Fnwux  (1840)  and  Zt  nmnffr 
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eTAtgibavh  (1B15)  are  echoes  of  the  socialism  of  Pierre 
Leroux.  Bhe  threw  herself  heart  and  aool  into  Hie  re- 
publican straggle  of  1848,  composed  manifestoes  for  her 
friends,  addressed  lnttors  to  the  people,  and  even  started  a 
newspaper.  But  her  political  ardour  won  short-lived ;  she 
cued  little  about  forma  of  government,  and,  when  the  days 
of  Jane  dashed  to  the  ground  her  hopes  of  social  regenera- 
tion, she  quitted  once  for  all  the  field  of  polities  and  returned 
to  her  quint  country  ways  and  her  true  -vocation  as  an 
interpreter  of  nature,  a  epiritualisar  of  the  commonest  sights 
of  earth  and  the  homeliest  household  affections.  In  1840 
she  writes  from  Bern  to  a  political  friend, — "  Ton  thought 
tbat'I  Was  drinking  blood  from  the  skulls  of  aristocrats. 
No,  I  am  studying  Virgil  and  learning  Latin  1 " 

To  a  youth  of  storm  and  stress  succeeded  an  old  age  so 
cahn  and  happy  that  it  has  no  history.     For  mora  than  a 

Suarter  of  a  century  she  eontioued  year  by  year  to  gladden 
le  world  by  some  new  creation,  and  the  last  of  her  works, 
the  posthumous  Contet  tf  viu  (7™  no*  »..'«■,  is  as  fresh  and 
vigorous  and  far  more  beautiful  than  Indiana.  Only  once 
was  the  serenity  of  her  life  troubled.  The  Journal  of  a 
Traveller  during  &e  War  will  be  quoted  by  future  historians 
not  only  as  a  record  of  that  agonising  crisis  through  which 
the  French  nation  passed,  but  also  as  a  prophecy  of  its 
recovery,  which,  by  the  indomitable  spirit  it  expressed, 
brought  its  own  fulfilment 

In  writing  the  life  of  Madame  Durtevant  ire  have  glanced 
at  some  of  the  most  important  of  her  works.  To  chronicle 
the  titles  only  of  all  her  novels  would  require  an  Homeric 
catalogue.  It  is  only  possible  to  give  a  general  estimate 
of  her  style  and  of  her  place  in  French  literature.  But 
first  we  mnst  call  attention  to  her  latest  group  of  novels, 
which  we  omitted  in  the  life  as  deserving  a  separate  notice. 
With  Joanne  (1852)  began  that  series  of  pastorals,  or  stories 
of  Tillage  life,  by  which  George  Band  in  best  known  to  the 
English  public,  and  by  which,  we  believe,  she  will  be 
longest  remembered.  Ko  description  is  needed  of  works  so 
wed  known  as  La-  ptlite  Fadettt,  La  mare  ™  diaUe,  Let 
Matin*  SontuHrt,  Le  mrunirr  cTAngibanll,  Ifanon,  end 
Frantoit  It  Champi.  With  these  may  be  classed  the  fairy- 
stories  which  she  wrote  for  her  grandchildren  in  the  List 
years  other  life,  Le  giant  Tfmu,  La  rttnt  Co<ix,  Le  miagt- 
rote,  La  ailtt  dt  courage.  They  are  too  recent  to  be  much 
known  in  England,  but  we  may  safely  predict  that  they  will 
be  as  familiar  to  oar  grandchildren  as  La  peii/t  Fadetle  is  to 
na.  Without  attempting  to  analyze,  we  may  shortly  indi- 
cate the  peculiar  charm  and  originality  of  her  idyllic  novels. 

1.  Like  Wordsworth,  with  the  inward  eye  she  sees  into 
the  life  of  things ;  she  seizes  with  her  pencil  the  visionary 
gleam  ;  she  shows  the  mystical  influence*  which  emanate 
from  the  world  of  sense,  the  witchery  of  the  sky,  the  quiet 
soul  of  the  river,  the  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound,  the 
grey  landet  stretching  far  away  to  the  blue  horizon,  the 
deop-meadowed  champaigns  with  orchard  lawns  and  bowery 
hollows. 

2.  Like  Wordsworth,  too,  she  bad  found  love  in  huts 
where  poor  men  dwell,  and  like  him  she  is  "  a  leader  iu  that 
greatest  movement  of  modem  times,  care  for  our  humbler 
brethren, — her  part  being  to  make  as  reverence  theui  for 
what  they  are,  what  they  have  in  common  with  us,  or  in 
j/reater  measure  than  ourselves." 

8.  To  interpret  for  her  readers  these  pictures  of  primitive 
life  she  has  invented  a  style  of  her  own, — not  that,  like 
Funtenelle,  she  makes  her  shepherds  talk  the  language  of 
the  court,  but  she  expresses  the  feelings  of  peasants  in  wurds 
so  simple  that  a  peasant  might  have  used  them,  and  yet  so 
pure  that  they  would  pass  muster  with  the  Academic 
Like  Courier  she  is  archaic,  but  her  archaisms  are  not 
extracted  from  books,  but  relics  of  classical  French  which 
r.ijl  lingered  on  in  the  quiet  nouks  of  central  France. 


In  conclusion,  a  few  words  moat  be  said  of  her  ityla, 
though  much  of  its  delicate  harmony  most  elude  a  foreign 
critic,  for  it  is  by  her  stylo  that  she  will  chiefly  live.  It  i* 
simple  and  unaffected,  yet  full  of  subtle  tuma  and  pirtnr- 
esqne  expressions.  Her  dialogue  is  sparkling,  her  narrative 
clear  and  flowing,  her  descriptions  exact,  t  id  her  eloquence 
grandiose  yet  never  meretricious.  Topin  is  reminded  of 
"  the  language  of  Rousseau,  with  something  more  of  ease 
and  finesse,  the  grace  of  Beraadin  Bt  Pierre,  without  his 
over-refinement,  the  warmth  and  eloquence  of  our  greatest 
orators,  and  that  without  effort  or  straining."  Nisard 
pronounces  George  Sand  the  master  of  French  proae 
writers.  To  Thackeray  her  diction  recalled  the  sound 
of  country  bells  falling  sweetly  and  sadly  on  the  ear; 
it  stirred  the  nerves  of  Hill  like  a  symphony  of  Haydn  or 
Sfoznrt. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  English  novelists  seems  by  the  name 
she  has  adopted  to  provoke  comparison  with  George  Sand. 
In  psychological  analysis  and  insight  into  the  problems  of 
modem  life,  she  is  at  least  her  equal ;  in  her  range  of 
knowledge,  in  self-control,  and  in  practical  common  sense 
she  is  greatly  her  superior ;  bat  In  unity  of  design,  in 
harmony  of  treatment,  in  that  purity  and  simplicity  of 
language  so  felicitous  and  yet  so  .unstudied,  in  all  those 
qualities  which  make  the  best  of  George  Sand's  novels 
master  pieces  of  art,  ahe  is  as  much  her  inferior.  George 
Eliot  is  a  great  moralist,  a  great  teacher;  George  Band, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  her  doctrine  and  her  morality, 
is  by  universal  consent  a  supreme  artist 

She  has  stayed  in  many  camps,  and  lent  her  pen  to 
many  causes,  she  has  had  many  friends  and  many  lovera, 
bat  to  one  cause  only  has  ahe  remained  constant — the  cause 
of  human  progress ;  and  the  only  master  in  whose  service 
she  has  never  wearied  is  art  (r.  s.) 

DUDLEY,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of 
England,  in  a  detached  portion  of  the  county  of  Worcester- 
shire surrounded  by  the  county  of  Stafford.  It  lies  in  the 
centre  of  the  "  Black  Country,"  about  eight  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Birmingham,  at  a  junction  on  the  Great  Western  railway. 
The  town  is  generally  well-built,  its  streets  are  well-paved. 


£23,000,  and  restored  in  1862;  several  other 
churches,  of  which  the  most  recent  is  St  Luke's,  erected  in 
18TS  ;  the  town-hall,  the  county  court,  the  Guest  hospital 
(formerly  the  blind  asylum),  endowed  (18G8)  by  Joseph 
Guest,  with  a  legacy  of  £20,0011  (1 861),  the  school  of  art, 
the  new  dispensary  (1868),  and  the  mechanics'  institute 
(1861).  Among  the  educational  csLablisIimcnte  are  a  free 
grammar-school,  a  subscription  library,  and  a  geological 
society  with  a  small  scientific  museum,  On  a  hill  to  the 
north  are  the  extensive  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  grounds ;  and  in  the  market-place 
stands  a  fountain,  erected  by  the  earl  of  Dudley  at  a 
cost  of  £3000,  on  the.  occasion  of  his  marriage.  The 
presence  of  coal,  iron-ore,  and  limestone  gives  its  peculiar 
character  to  the  industries  of  the  place.  According  to  the 
census  of  1871,  6442  men  were  engaged  in  the  iron  manu- 
facture, 1040  as  makers  of  engines  or  machines,  and  3501 
in  the  coal-mines ;  while  the  nail  manufacture  alone  gave 
employment  to  1267  mules  and  301 9  females.  Among  the 
various  articles  produced  are  fire-irons,  stoves,  shovels,  edge 
tools,  chains,  anchors,  and  especially  anvils  and  vices.  The 
glass-works,  brass  foundries,  and  brickworks  are  also  of 
importance  ;  and  tanning,  brewing,  and  malting  are  exten- 
sively carried  on.  The  parliamentary  borough  has  an  area 
of  7715  acres,  and  returns  one  member  to  Parliament  In 
1871  the  population  of  the  municipal  borough,  which  has 
an  area  or  3680  acres,  was  43,783 ;  that  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  was  62,219, 
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In  Williem  Tit*  Anecnlf.  Mug  held  In  11M  f<ir  tL.  ta'ptm 
Huid  tj  Itnlnhs  resinal,  it  ws*  bqmt  by  Stephen.  In  1111 
Pulses.  BaJpaVa  md,  ioeadad  *  priorv  for  OlsnJao  monk*,  about 

I  IMIKT  Of  4  mil*  to  th*  west  oV  th*  MlUs,  U  1  root  Itiil  liil- 

tlng.it.hed  bT»faw  mini.  Its  lordihip  n  sfterwrd.  hold  by 
the  acsnerye,  end  the  Sntloct;  uid  b«n  th*  latter  nunliy  It  wu 
lr»rjhrred  bv  miniigs  to  the  W.rd*  of  Bii}«r.  John  Wsnlelxth 
Bern  Dudley,  wis  in  17M  crested  Viscount  Dadlej  end  Ward  : 
sad  In  1S37  John  WUllim,  th*  fourth  vuranat,  wu  created  brl 
Dudley.  Th*  till*  died  with  him  In  ISM,  but  wu  reefamd  Is 
IBM  in  tevour  of  William,  hi*  second  ooueia.  The  deecriptfan 
Bii  in™  Pswlet  givee  of  tin  town  In  lott  I*—"  ami  of  th*  wanrt 
town*  I  hin  ran  In  nr  life."  On  it*  eunendsr  to  theFsrflsment 
in  1S40-7  the  fortincitwii*  ot  th*  cutle  wtn  demoliebed.  hot  it 
continued  habitable  to  1750,  when  s  fin  broke,  out  which  reduced 


idler  w»ten&»,nchi*e 
-ed  Inoorpantion  In 

DUDLEY,  Euu  or.     See  Nobthumrxeuito. 

DUEL,  a  deadly  combat  between  two  persons.  11m 
word  ii  mod  in  two  distinct  senses  — (I)  tha  judicial 
combat,  a  form  of  trial  which  prevailed  in  the  Middle 
Age*,  ordained"  by  law  aa  a  proof  of  guilt  or  innocence ;  and 
(S)  the  modem  duel,  a  prearranged  combat  with  deadly 
weapons  between  two  private  pertona  to  tattle  MM  private 
Ainvtel. 

Though  dulling  ia  in  England  obsolete,  and  in  other 
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attention  aa  the  latest  survival  of  feudalism,  and  its  history 
wilt  always  be  studied  aa  one  of  the  moat  carious  develop- 
ments of  msdinral  society. 

On  the  origin  of  the  duel  a  net  amount  of  perverse 
ingenuity  oat  been  spent.  Writer*  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  commonly  begin  tlieir  treatises  with  an  account 
of  tha  combats  between  David  and  Goliath,  Hector  and 
Achillea,  tha  Boratii  and  Curiatii.  By  etymology  it  is  true 
that  dudlvm  it  the  same  wold  as  btitum,  and  in  thin  sense 
the  origin  of  the  duel  must  be  traced  to  the  earliest  condi- 
tion of  society,  when  every  man's  hand  was  against  his 
neighbour.  But,  in  the  specialised  aente  which  tha  word 
now  bears,  the  duel  was  a  peculiar  institution  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  a  local  custom  which  never  spread 
beyond  the  limits  of  civilized  Europe.  It  is  easily  distin- 
guished both  from  the  casual  affray*  of  savages  and  the 
sat  battles  of  the  champions  of  contending  nation*.  An 
account  of  the  judicial  duel  will  clearly  show  that  it  is  the 
direct  parent  of  tha  modem  duel.  In  the  year  501 
Ooodsbald,  king  of  the  Bnrgnndlans,  passed  a  law  auihorii- 
ing  tha  wager  of  battle,  and  in  the  preamble  he  give*  his 
reason  for  introducing  this  nsw  form  of  trial.  It  U  that 
his  subjects  may  no  longer  take  oaths  upon  uncertain 
matter*,  or  forswear  themselves  upon  certain.  Here  is  one 
proof  among  many  that  the  judicial  dual  was  introduced  to 
correct  the  abnaea  of  ocmpnrgatiou  by  oath.  Like  the 
other  ordeal*  which  it  sopersoded,  it  wu  a  direct  appeal  to 
Heaven  to  vindicate  truth  and  punish  falsehood.  Line 
them  it  was  founded  on  the  snperstitioua  spirit  of  the  age, 
bat  unlike  them  it  addressed  itself  to  the  martial  temper 
and  pertonal  prowess  of  the  noble*.  Other  ordeals,  snch 
as  the  cross,  the  conned,  and  the  oath  on  the  gospels,  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  were  manipulated  by  them 
in  the  interest  of  the  church  or  of  themselves.  In  the 
wager  of  battle  each  man  felt  that  his  cause  was  in  hi*  own 
hands,  and,  though  might  was  right,  yet  even  this  was 
better  than  the  jugglery  of  priests.  Nor,  ss  Montesquieu 
has  pointed  out,  was  tlio  trial  so  irrational  as  it  would  seem 
to  modern  ayes.  Among  a  warlike  people  cowardice  is  a 
sign  of  other  vices,  vices  which  are  moat  hateful  and  most 
prejudicial  to  a  simple  community,  of  meanness,  lying,  and 
fraud.     It  shows  *n  indifference  to  public  opinion,  a  neglect 


neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  received  morality  of  the 
time.  From  this  jurisdiction  none  was  exempt  :  women, 
minors,  and  ecclesiastics  were  required  to  appear  by  proxy  j 
and  adverse  witnesses,  and  even  the  judge  himself,  were 
liable  to  be  challenged  to  make  good  their  word*  by  force 
of  arm*.  Those  who  are  curious  to  observe  the  formalities 
and  legal  rules  of  a  judicial  combat  will  Ind  them  described 
at  length  in  tha  28th  book  of  Montesquieu'*  Sipril  da 
lai*.  On  these  regulation*  he  well  remarks  that,  at 
there  era  an  infinity  of  wise  things  conducted  in  a 
very  foolish  manner,  so  there  are  some  foolish  things 
conducted  in  a  very  wise  manner.  For  our  present 
purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  the  development  of 
the  idea  of  personal  honour  from  which  the  modem  dual 
directly  sprang.  In  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Swedes  we  find 
that  if  any  man  shall  say  to  another,  "  Ton  are  not  a  man 
equal  ts  other  men,*  or  "Ton  have  not  the  heart  of  a 
man,"  and  the  other  shall  reply,  "  I  am  a  man  a*  good  a* 
you,"  they  snail  meet  on  the  highway,  and  then  follow  the 
regulation*  for  the  combat.  What  ia  this  but  the  modem 
challenge?  By  the  law  of  tie  Lombards  if  one  man  call 
another  orpo,  tha  insulted  party  might  defy  tha  other  to 
What  is  org*  but  the  dasuur  Jungtr  of 


- itt    

.  .  under  Louis  le  Debonusi™  s— The  appellant  begins 
declaration  before  (he  judge  that  the  appellee  is  guilty 
oi  a  certain  crime;  if  tho  sppellee  answers  that  his  accuser 
lies,  the  judge  then  ordains  the  dud.  Is  not  this  the 
modem  point  of  honour,  by  which  to  be  given  tho  lie  ia  an 
insult  which  can  only  be  wiped  out  by  blood  I 

From  Germany  tha  trial  by  judicial  combat  rapidly 
spread  to  every  country  of  Europe.  In  France  it  was  first  - 
confined  to  criminal  causes,  but  this  restriction  was  removed 
by  Louis  IX.,  who  made  it  legal  in  civil  matter*  a*  welL 
with  the  one  proviso  that  in  case*  of  debt  tha  amount  must 
exceed  twelve  denier*.  By  Philippe  le  Bel  it  was  again 
confined  in  civil  esse*  to  questions  of  disputed  inheritance, 
and  forbidden  altogether  during  the  war  between  England 
and  Franca,  In  13S0  a  duel  was  fought,  the  result  of 
which  waa  so  preposterous  that  even  the  meat  superstition* 
began  to  lose  faith  In  tha  efficacy  of  snch  a  judgment  of 
God.  A  certain  Jacques  Lego*  was  accused  fay  the  wife 
of  Jean  Carnage  of  having  introduced  himself  fay  night  in 
the  guise  of  her  husband,  and  thus  abused  her.  A  duel 
waa  ordained  by  the  Parliament,  which  was  fought  in  tha 
presence  of  Charles  VL  Legris  was  defeated  and  hanged 
on  the  spot  Not  long  after  a  criminal  arrestsd  for  some 
other  offence  confessed  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the 
outrage.  No  imitation  could  long  anrvive  so  open  a 
confutation.  Henceforward  the  duel  in  Fiance  cease*  to 
be  an  appesl  to  Heaven,  and  becomes  merely  a  satisfaction 
of  wounded  honour.  The  last  instance  of  a  duel  authorised 
by  the  magistrates,  and  conducted  according  to  the  form* 
of  law,  was  the  famous  one  between  Francois  da  Yivonne 
de  la  Chstaignarie  and  Ouy  Chabot  da  Jarnac.  The  duel 
was  fought  on  the  10th  of  Jul*  1047  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  chateau  of  St  Oemnun-en-Laye,  in  tha  presence  of  th* 
king  and  a  large  assembly  of  courtier*.  It  was  memorable 
in  two  way*.     It  enriched  the  French  language  with  a  new 

K"  rsse ;  a  sly  and  unforeseen  blow,  such  as  that  by  which 
Jamao  wonted  La  Chltaignerio  ha*  since  been  called  a 
coup  de  Jarnac  And  Henry,  grieved  at  the  death  of  his 
favourite,  awore  a  aolemn  oath  that  he  would  never  again 
permit  a  duel  to  ha  fought.  This  led  to  tha  first  of  the 
many  royal  edict*  against  duelling. 

In  England,  it  Is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  wags* 
of  battle  did  not  exist  before  the  time  of  tha  Norman  Con- 
quest     Soma  previous  examples  have  been  adduced,  bit 
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OB  examination  thsy  win  be  seen  to  belong  rather  to  the 
disss  of  (ingle  combat*  between  the  champions  of  two 
opposing  armies.  One  such  instance  is  worth  quoting  as  a 
Bunous  illustration  of  the  superstition  of  the  time.  It 
occurs  in  a  rare  tract  printed  in  London,  IfilO,  The  Duello, 
or  Single  Combat.  "  Danish  irruptions  and  the  bad  aspects 
of  Hon  having  drancht  the  common  mother  esrth  with  her 
sonnee1  blood  streames,  under  the  reigne  of  Edmund,  a 
Saxon  monarch,  miuo  in  compendium  (so  worthy  Camden 
expreeseth  it)  bdh  Uiriutque  gmtii/nta  Fdaundo  Angioma 
et  Canute  Ontumtm  rtgihta  commiesa/uemnt,  qui  tinavlari 
eertamine  dt  tumma  imperii  '"  *"=  insula  (that  is,  the  Eight 
in  Glostershire)  depugnaniTil.'  By  the  laws  of  William 
the  Conqueror  the  trial  by  battle  was  only  compulsory  when 
the  opposite  parties  were  both  Normans,  in  other  -ases  it 
wag  optional.  As  the  two  nations  were  gradually  merged 
into  one,  this  form  of  trial  spread,  and  until  the  reign  erf 
Henry  IL  it  was  the  only  mode  for  determining  a  suit  for 
the  recovery  of  land.  The  method  of  procedure  is 
admirably  described  by  Shakespeare  in  the  opening  scene  in 
Richard  II,  where  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  duke  of 
Hereford,  challenges  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the 
mock-heroic  battle  between  Homer  the  Armourer  and  his 
man  Peter  in  Hemy  VI,  and  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth,  where  Henry  Gow  appears  before  the  king 
as  the  champion  of  Magdalen  Proudfute.  The  judicial 
dual  oarer  took  root  in  England  as  it  did  in  France.  In 
civil  wiits  it  was  superseded  by  the  grand  assize  of  Henry 
IL,  and  in  cases  of  felony  by  indictment  at  the  prosecution 
of  the  Crown.  One  of  the  latest  instances  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  1571,  when  the  lists  were  actually  pre- 
pared and  the  justices  of  the  common  pleas  appeared  at 
Tothill  Fields  as  umpires  of  the  combat.  Fortunately  the 
petitioner  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  was  conse- 
quently nonsuited  (Sbo  Spalnwn,  Glouary,  t.s.  "  Campus"). 
At  late  as  1817  Lord  EUenborough,  in  the  case  of  Thornton 
a.  Ashford,  pronounced  that  "  the  general  law  of  the  land 
is  that  there  shall  be  a  trial  by  battle  in  cases  of  appeal  un- 
less the  party  brings  himself  within  some  of  the  exceptions," 
Thornton  was  accused  of  murdering  Mary  Ashford,  sad 
claimed  his  right  to  challenge  the  appellant,  the  brother  of 
the  murdered  girl,  to  wager  of  tattle.  His  suit  was 
allowed,  and,  the  challenge  being  refused,  the  accused 
•scaped.  Next  year  the  law  was  abolished  (69  Geo.  HI., 
ft  «). 

In  sketching  the  history  of  the  judicial  combat  we  have 
traced  the  parentage  of  the  modem  duel  Strip  the  former 
of  its  legality,  and  divest  it  of  its  religious  sanction,  and  the 
latter  remains.  We  are  justified,  then,  in  dating  the  com- 
mencement of  duelling  from  the  abolition  of  the  wager  of 
battle.  To  pursue  its  history  we  must  return  to  France, 
the  country  where  it  first  arose,  and  the  soil  on  which  it 
has  most  nourished.  The  causes  which  made  it  indigenous 
to  France  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  condition  of 
society  and  the  national  character.  As  Bnckls  has  pointed 
out,  duelling  is  a  special  development  of  chivalry,  and 
chivalry  is  one  of  the  phase*  of  the  protective  spirit  which 
was  predominant  in  Franca  up  to  tho  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Add  to  this  the  keen  sense  of  personal  honour,  the 
susceptibility,  and  the  pugnacity  which  distinguish  the 
French  race,  Montaigne,  when  touching  on  this  subject  in 
his  essays,  says,  "  Put  three  Frenchmen  together  on  the 
plains  of  Libya,  and  they  will  not  be  a  month  in  company 
without  scratching  one  another's  eyes  out"  The  third 
chapter  of  d'Audiguior's  Aneien  stage  del  dude  is  headed, 
"  Fourquoi  lea  seuU  Froncais  so  battent  en  duel"  English 
literature  abounds  with  allusions  to  this  characteristic  of 
the  French  nation.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry,  who  was 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Louis  X1IL,  saya,  "  There  is 
Ksrce  b  Frenchman  worth  looking  on  who  has  not  killed 


hie  nun  in  a  dueL"     Ben  Jetton,  In  his  MagatHe  Laita, 

makes  Compass,  the   scholar  and  soldier,  thus  describe 

Franca,  "  that  garden  of  humanity" : — 

Then  every  sentlaman  preferring  arms 
Thinks  ha  la  bound  In  honour  to  nnbnm 
The  bsuiug  of  a  challenge  for  another, 
Without  or —<--». -• 


Duels  were  not  common  before  the  16th  century. 
Hallam  attributes  their  prevalence  to  the  barbarous  custom 
of  wearing  swords  ss  a  part  of  domestic  dress,  a  fashion 
which  was  not  introduced  till  the  later  part  of  the  1 5th 
century.  In  1680  the  states-general  at  Orleans  supplicated 
Charles  IX  to  put  a  stop  to  duelling.  Hence  the  famocu. 
ordinance  of  1066,  drawn  up  by  the  Chancellor  del'HopitnL 
which  served  ss  the  basis  of  the  successive  ordinances  of 
the  following  kings.  Under  the  frivolous  and  sanguinary 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  "  who  was  as  eager  for  excitement  as 
a  woman,"  the  rage  for  duels  spread  till  it  became  almost 
an  epidemic  In  1603  the  combined  remonstrances  of  the 
church  and  the  magistrates  extorted  from  the  king  an  edict 
condemning  to  death  whoever  should  give  or  accept  a 
challenge  or  act  as  second.  But  public  opinion  was  revolted 
by  such  rigour,  and  the  statute  remained  a  dead  letter.  A. 
duel  forms  a  fit  conclusion  to  the  reign.  A  hair-brained 
youth  named  Lisle  Marivaux  swore  that  he  would  not 
survive  his  beloved  king,  and  threw  his  cartel  into  the  air. 
It  was  at  once  picked  up,  and  Marivaux  soon  obtained  the 
death  he  had  courted.  Henry  IV.  began  hit  reign  by  an 
edict  against  duels,  but  he  was  known  in  private  to  favour 
them ;  and,  when  De  Crequi  asked  leave  to  tight  Don  Philip 
of  Savoy,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Go,  and  if  I  were 
not  a  king  I  would  be  your  second."  Fontenay-llarouil 
saya,  in  hit  ilemoira,  that  in  the  eight  years  between  1601 
and  1609,  2000  men  of  noble  birth  fell  in  duels.  In  1609 
a  more  effective  measure  was  taken  at  the  instants  .of  Sully 
by  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  honour.  The  edict 
decrees  that  all  aggrieved  persona  shall  address  themselves 
to  the  king,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
constables,  marshals,  Ac ;  that  the  king  shall  decide, 
whether,  if  an  accommodation  could  not  be  effected,  per- 
mission to  fight  should  be  given;  that  the  aggressor,  if  pro- 
nounced in  the  wrong,  shall  in  any  case  be  suspended  from 
any  public  office  or  employment,  and  be  mulcted  of  one- 
third  of  his  revenue  till  he  has  satisfied  the  aggrieved  party ; 
that  any  one  giving  or  receiving  a  challenge  shall  forfeit  all 
right  of  reparation  and  all  his  offices;  that  any  one  who 
kills  hit  adversary  in  an  unauthorised  duel  shall  suffer 
death  without  burial,  and  his  children  shall  be  reduced  to 
villanage ;  that  seconds,  if  they  take  part  in  a  dual,  shall 
suffer  death,  if  not,  shall  be  degraded  from  the  profession 
of  arms.  This  edict  has  been  pronounced  by  Henri  Martin 
"  the  wisest  decree  of  the  ancient  monarchy  on  a  matter 
which  involves  to  many  delicate  and  profound  question!  of 
morals,  politics,  and  religion  touching  civil  rights" 
(Uietoire  de  France,  x.  466). 

In  the  succeeding  reign  the  mania  for  duels  revived. 
De  Houesaye  tells  us  that  in  Paris  when  friends  met  the 
first  question  was,  "Who  fought  yesterday  I  who  it  to  fight 
today  V  They  fought  by  night  and  day,  by  moonlight 
and  by  torch-light,  in  the  public  streets  and  square*,  A 
hasty  word,  a  misconceived  gesture,  a  question  snout  the 
colour  of  a  riband  or  an  embroidered  letter,  such  were  the 

pretexts  for  a  dueL     The  slighter  and  mora 

frivolous  the  dispute,  the  less  were  they  inclined  to  submit 
them  to  the  king  for  adjudication.  Often,  like  gladiators 
or  prisa-flghtera,  they  fought  for  the  pure  love  of  fighting. 
A  misunderstanding  is  cleared  up  on  the  ground.  "  ' 
porta,''  cry  tb 
battons-nous." 


longer  witneases,  bat  mast  take  part  themselves  unless  they 
would  be  thought  wonting  in  (faction  or  courage;  and  he 
goee  on  to  complain  that  men  ate  no  longer  contented  with 
t  single  second,  "  o'etnit  sjiciennament  dee  duels,  ce  eont 
a  cette  heure  rencontna  et  bateilles."  There  in  no  mora 
striking  instance  of  Richelieu's  firmness  and  power  as  a 
tW—"mti  than  hia  conduct  in  tha  matter  of  duelling.  Id 
hit  Ttttuaent  Politique  he  has  assigned  his  reasons  for 
disapproving  it  aa  ■  statesman  and  ecclesiastic.  Bnt  this 
disapproval  was  tamed  to  active  detestation  by  a  private 
causa.  Hia  elder  brother,  the  head  of  the  house,  had  fallen 
In  a  duel  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  an  enemy  of  the  cardinal. 
Already  four  edicts  bed  been  published  under  Louis  XIIL 
with  little  or  no  effect,  when  in  1838  there  was  publiahed 
a  new  edict  condemning  to  death  any  one  who  had  killed 
his  adversary  in  a  duel,  or  had  been  found  gujity  of  sending 
a  challenge  a  second  time.  Banishment  and  partial  con- 
fiscation of  goods  were  awarded  for  leaeer  offences.  Bnt 
this  edict  differed  from  preceding  one*  not  so  much  in  ita 
severity  aa  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  which  wae 
actually  enforced.  The  cardinal  began  by  imposing  the 
penalties  of  banishment  and  fines,  but,  these  proving 
ineffectual  to  stay  the  evil,  he  determined  to  make  a  terrible 
example.  To  quote  bis  own  words  to  the  king,  "  H  s'agit 
do  conper  la  gorge  anx  duels  on  aux  edits  de  voire 
Majeste."  The  count  de  Boatterille,  a  renommiat  who  had 
already  been  engaged  in  twenty-one  >drairn  of  honour,  deter- 
mined out  of  pure  bravado  to  fight  a  twenty-second  time. 
The  duel  took  place  at  mid-day  on  the  Race  EoyaL  De 
Bouttoville  was  arrested  with  his  second,  the  count  de 
Chapellea  ;  they  were  tried  by  Parliament,  condemned,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  the  influence  of  tha  powerful  house  of 
Montmorencd,  of  which  De  Boutteville  was  a  branch,  they 
were  both  beheaded  at  Grave,  June  31, 1637.  For  a  short 
time  the  ardour  of  duellists  was  cooled.  Bnt  the  lesson 
soon  lost  its  effect  Only  five  yearn  later  we  read  in  the 
Mtrcm  de  France  that  two  gentlemen  who  hadi  killed  one 
another  is  a  dnel  were,  by  the  cardinal's  orders,  hanged  on 
a  gallows,  stripped,  sad  with  their  heads  downwards,  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  people.  This  was  amove  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, since,  for  fashionsble  vices,  ridicule  and  ignominy  la 
a  more  drastic  remedy  than  death.  It  whs  on  this  principle 
that  Oaraccioli,  prince  of  Uelfi,  when  viceroy  of  Piedmont, 
finding  that  hia  officers  were  being  decimated  by  duelling, 
proclaimed  that  all  duels  should  be  fought  on  the  parapet 
of  the  Foute  Tecchio,  and  if  one  of  the  combatants  chancod 
to  fall  into  the  river  he  should  on  no _  account  be  polled  out 


duels  took  place,  of 
between. the  duke  of  Quiae  and  Count  Coligny,  the  last 
fought  on  the  Place  Royal,  and  that  between  the  dukes  of 
Beaufort  and  Nemonra,  each  attended  by  four  friends,  Of 
the  ten  combatants,  Nemours  and  two  other*  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  none  escaped  without  some  wound.  No 
lass  than  eleven  edicts  M*ns*j  dsatfHjpg  were  issued  under 
Is  Qrand  Monarqoe.  That  of  1(148  established  a  supreme 
court  of  honour  composed  of  die  marshals  of  France ;  but 
the  moat  famous  was  mat  of  1879,  which  confirmed  the 
enactments  of  Ms  predecessor*,  Henry  IV.  and  Louie  JJL 
At  the  —iw*  ring  a  solemn  agreement  was  outejad  into  by 
the  principal  nobility  that  they  would  never  engage  in  a 

in  refusing  pardon  to  all  offenders,  contributed  man  to 
restrain  this  scourge  of  society  than  all  the  efforts  of  his 
pre  de  cess  ore. 

The  subsequent  history  of  duelling  m  Trance  may  be 
more  shortly  treated.  The  two  great  Frenchman  whose 
writing*  preluded  the  French  Revolution  both  set  their  faces. 
against   it,     Voltaire  had   indeed,   a*  a  young  man,  in 
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obedience  to  the  dictates  af  aofdety,  once  Bought  —*■■*— *i"n 
from  a  nobleman  for  a  brutal  insult,  and  had  reflected  on 
hia  temerity  in  the  solitude  of  the  Bastille).1  Henceforward 
he  inveighed  against  the  practice,  not  only  for  its  absurdity, 
but  also  for  its  aristocratic  delusiveness.  Rousseau  had 
raid  of  duelling,  "  It  is  not  an  institution  of  honour,  bnt  a 


tica,  which  levelled  at  a  blow  the  huge  structure  of 
feudalism,  and  with  it  the  duel,  ita  instrument  and  apanage. 
Fauna  tostm  nbtnmt  prucm  vatigia  fraudis.  With  each 
reaction  against  the  revolutionary  spirit  and  return  to  feudal 
ideas  the  dnel  reappears.  Under  the  Directory  it  again 
became  fashionable  among  the  upper  rlanam  Napoleon 
was-  a  sworn  foe  to  it  "  Bon  duelliate  maavata  aoldst " 
is  one  of  his  best  known  sayings ;  and,  when  the  king  of 
Sweden  sent  him  a  challenge,  he  replied  that  he  would 
order  a  fencing-muster  to  attend  Mm  aa  plenipotentiary. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  duels  such  aa  Lever  loves  to 
depict  were  frequent  between  disbanded  French  officers  and 
those  of  the  allies  in  occupation.  The  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  brought  with  it  afresh  crop  of  duels.  Since  then 
they  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  military  circles,  and  a 
small  section  of  Parisian  journalists.  Yet  a  list  of  duel* 
fought  within  the  lost  fifty  yean  in  France  woffd  occupy 
no  inconsiderable  space,  and  would  include  some  of  the 
most  famous  names  in  literature  and  politics,  Smile  de 
Oirardm,  Atth«iu?  Carrel,  Lamartine,  Alexandre  Dumas, 
Ladru  Bollin,  Edmond  About,  Sainte-Benve,  and  M.  Thiers. 
Even  at  the  present  hour  men  like  Paul  de  Caseagnao  exer- 
cise a  sinister  power,  and  an  edi.T  of  the  Pagt  must  be 
an  adept  with  swords  and  pistols  t?  lea*  than  a  skilled 

Aa  a  complete  history  of  duelling  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  thai  article,  we  have  preferred  to  trace  in  some 
detail  its  rise  and  fall  in  the  country  where  it  has  most  pre- 
vailed. We  are  thus  compelled  to  pose  by  other  nations, 
and  cuDclndo  with  a  Wet  -roitome  of  its  annals  at  horse. 
Duelling  did  not  begin  in  v*>fA**>A  till  some  hundred  year* 
after  it  had  arisen  in  France.  There  Is  no  instance  of  a 
private  dnel  fought  in  this  country  before  the  18th  century, 
and  they  are  rare  before  the  reign  of  James  L  Avery  fair 
notion  of  the  comparative  popularity  of  duelling,  and  of  the 
feeling  with  which  it  was  regarded  at  various  periods,  might 
be  gathered  by  ammtMng  the  part  it  plays  in  the  novels 
and  lighter  literature  of  the  times.  The  earliest  duel*  we 
remember  in  fiction  are  that  in  the  MmmUry  between  Sir 
Piercie  Shafton  ami  Halbert  Gkndinning,  and  that  in 
Xailttorti  between  Tressilian  and  Vamey.  (That  uljsniu 
of  QaenUin  either  it  an  anachronism  or  must  reckon 
a*  a  wager  by  battle.)  Under  James  L  we  have  the 
encounter  between  Nigel  and  Lord  Dalgarno.  The  greater 
evil  of  war,  a*  we  observed  in  Frtoeh  history,  expel* 
the  leaser,  and  the  literature  of  the  Commonwealth  is  in 
this  respect  a  blank.  With  the  Bestoration  there  came  a 
reaction  against  Puritan  morality,  and  a  return  to  the 
gallantly  and  loose  manners  of  French  society,  which  la 
best  represented  by  the  theatre  of  tha  day.     The  drama  of 


'■Vi>li»ir»nntlljCtnTiJiwEohMuCrj,botiitth.hoa«t*tto  Marqnii 
pfBouv.  Thi  OHvmlin,  oftaadad  l^  Voltarra's  nw  maser*  rnaotas*lj 
•skrftliat*ie^*,"Wr*tathstjoOi»is™r"0^,,^U^v1Jt^ 
■■ho,  It  he  doas  not  rands  ■  inst  nam*,  newts  that  b*  bun.' 
Tha  Chsnliar  said  rolLrae;  *t  tk*  Una,  bat,  sabans;  hli  oppattattr. 
invalsbd  Voltttm  Into  Us  eaaca,  and  had  ata  bsskn  bj  atx  ca*  Us 
footmen.  Tattatn  a*t  to  wok  to  hem  tenetac,  end  than  aousht  tha 
CLuillii  111  His  llimln,  tail  inililhilj  ilisHmssil  him  A  lis  nil  at 
tfc*  Omliari  up— i  was  to*  osuy  se«ata*a**  that  tL*  pbUwophar 
«ald  obtain.  "Miaialasi.  ■  qoaliju  amass  (TtatMt »  to**  1  point 
art  onblkr  rostras*  test  I al  a  aw  pkdmba,  Nafta  ejas  voss  n'an 
i«h«*  arison."    St  Cswvauer  was  said  to  •sspaov  hia  oaprtal  la  psssj 
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of  Quaau  Aura,  we  find  the  subject  frequently  dbmwed' 
the  Mm1  aid  the  Jna*Kor,  and  Arldiaon  points  in  hi* 
happiest  way  lis  mom  to*  contemporary  duel  between  Mr 
Ttornhill  end  Sir  Cholmeley  Dering.  "  I  come  not," 
says  Spinomont  to  King  Pharamond,  "I  come  not  to 
implore  yonr  pardon,  I  some  to  relate  my  sorrow,  a  sorrow 
too  great  for  human  life  to  support.  Know  that  this 
morning  I  have  killed  in  a  duel  the  man  whom  of  all  men 
living  I  love  beat"  Mo  reader  of  F.tmoad  can  forget 
Thackeray1!  description  of  the  doubly  fatal  dual  between 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun,  which  is  historical, 
or  the  no  leas  life-like  thongh  fictitious  duel  between  Lord 
Mohan  and  Lord  Caatlewood.  Throughout  the  reigns  of 
the  George*  they  are  frequent.  Bicbtirdson  expresses  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  in  six  voluminous  letters  to  the 
literary  Rtpotitor.  Sheridan,  like  Farqnhar  in  a  previous 
generation,  not  only  dramatised  a  duel,  but  fought  two 
himself.  Byron  tins  coruin  am  orates  the  bloodless  duel 
between  Tom  Moore  and  Lord  Jeffrey.  :— 

Cm  liens  remember  that  eventful  day, 
That  ever  giorioui  slraort  fsUl  fray, 
When  Little's  lesdlaas  pistols  met  the  art, 
And  Bow  Street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  t 

A*  wo»  approach  our  own  limes  they  become  rarer  in 
fiction.  Thackeray,  indeed,  who  represents  an  older 
generation,  and  the  worse  side  of  aristocratical  society, 
abounds  in  duels.  His  royal  highness  the  late  lamented 
commander-in-chief  had  the  greatest  respect  for  Major 
Macmnrdo,  as  a  man  who  had  conducted  scores  of  affairs  for 
bis  acquaintance  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  skill ;  and 
ftawdon  Crawley's  duelling  pistols,  "  the  same  which  I  shot 
Captain  Marker,"  have  become  a  household  word.  Dickens, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  *""'"'  "     ''  '  '  ' 

and  mostly  in  the  middl 
has  only  three ;  and  George  Eliot 
duel.  Tennyson,  using  a  poet's  privilege,  has  laid  the  scone 
of  a  duel  in  the  year  of  the  Crimean  war,  but  he  echoes 
the  spirit  of  the  times  when  he  stigmatises  "  the  Chriatless 
code  that  must  have  life  for  a  blow." 

To  pas*  from  fiction  to  fact,  a  list  of  the  celebrated 
public  men  who  In  the  last  century  have  fought  duels  will 
suffice  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  evil ; — Fox,  Pitt, 
William  Pulteney  and  Lord  Hervey,  Canning  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  duke  of  York,  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
Wilkes,  Sir  Francis  Burdott,  Grattan,  Daniel  O'ConnelL 
For  particulars  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  respective 

The  year  1 808  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  duelling  in 
England.  Major  Campbell  was  sentenced  to  death  and 
executed  for  killing  Captain  Boyd  in  a  duel  In  this  case 
it  is  true  that  there  was  a  suspicion  of  foul  piny ;  but  in 
the  case  of  Lieutenant  BlundelL  who  was  killed  in  a  duel 
in  1813,  though  all  had  been  conducted  with  perfect  fair- 
ness, the  surviving  principal  and  the  seconds  were  ell 
convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  death,  and,  although 
the  royal  pardon  was  obtained,  they  were  all  cashiered. 
The  next  important  date  is  the  year  1813,  when  public 
attention  was  painfully  called  to  the  subject  by  a  duel  in 
which  Colonel  Fawcett  was  shot  by  his  brother-in-law 
Lieutenant  Monro.  The  survivor,  whose  career  was  thereby 
blasted,  had,  it  was  well  known,  gone  out  most  reluctantly, 
in  obedience  to  tho  then  prevailing  military  code.  A  full 
account  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and 
of  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  him  and  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  will  be  found  in  the  Lift  of  the  Prince 
by  Theodore  Martin.  The  duke,  unfortunately,  was  not  an 
unprejudiced  counsellor.  Not  only  had  be  been  out  him- 
self, but,  in  writing  to  Lord  Londonderry  on  the  occasion  of 
the  duel  between  the  marquis  and  Ensign  Battier  in  1624, 


id,  who  depicts  contemporary  English  life, 
io  middle  classes,  in  all  his  numerous  works 


ht>  had  gone  U  far  *a  to  state  that  he  considered  tht  pro- 
bability of  the  Hussars  having  to  fight  a  dual  or  two  a 
matter  of  no  consequence.  But  though  the  proposal  of  the 
prince  to  establish  courts  of  honour  met  with  no  favour, 
ynt  it  led  to  an  important  amendment  of  the  articles  of  war 
(April  1814).  The  98th  of  the  article*  now  in  force  ordain. 
that  "  every  person  who  shall  fight  or  promote  a  duel,  o> 
take  any  steps  thereto,  or  who  shall  not  do  his  be**  to 
prevent  a  dueL  shall,  if  an  officer,  be  cashiered  or  suffer 
such  other  penalty  aa  a  general  court-martial  may  award." 
By  the  same  article*,  to  accept  or  to  receive  apologia*  foe 
wrong  or  insult  given  or  received  is  declared  suitable  to  the 
character  of  honourable  men.  The  effect  has  been  that 
duels,  which  had  already  been  banished  from  civil  society, 
have  been  no  less  discredited  in  the  English  army.  In  the 
Gorman  army,  on  the  contrary,  the  institution  survive*  in 
full  force,  and  is  recognised  by  law.  A  full  account  of  the 
courts  of  honour  to  regulate  dispute*  and  duals  among 
German  offjeera  will  be  found  in  The  Armed  Strength  of  (As 
German  Empire. 

Any  formal  discussion  of  the  morality  of  duelling  is,  in 
England  at  least,  happily  superfluous.  No  fashionable  rice 
has  been  so  unanimously  condemned  both  by  moralists  and 
divines,  and  in  tracing  its  history  we  are  reminded  of  the 
words  of  Tacitus,  "  in  civitata  nostra  et  vctabitur  semper 
et  retinebitur."  Some,  however,  of  the  problems  morel 
and  social  which  it  suggests  may  be  shortly  noticed.  That 
duelling  flourished  so  long  in  England  the  law  is  perhap* 
as  much  to  blame  as  society.  It  was  doubtless  from  the 
fact  that  duels  were  at  first  a  form  of  legal  procedure  that 
English  law  has  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  private  duel*. 
A  duel  in  the  eye  of  the  law  differs  nothing  from  an 
ordinary  murder.  Our  greatest  legal  authorities,  from  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  downwards,  such  aa  Coke,  Bacon,  and 
Hale,  have  all  distinctly  affirmed  this  interpretation  cat  the 
law.  But  here  as  elsewhere  the  severity  of  the  penalty 
defeated  its  own  object  The  public  conscience  revolted 
against  a  Draconian  code  which  made  no  distinction  between 
wilful  murder  and  a  deadly  combat,  wherein  each  party 
consented  to  his  own  death  or  submitted  to  the  risk  of  it.  No 
jury  could  be  found  to  convict  when  conviction  involved  in 
the  same  penalty  a  Fox  or  a  Pitt  and  a  Tin-pin  or  a  Brown- 
rigg.  Such,  however,  was  the  conservatism  of  English 
publicists  that  Bentham  was  the  first  to  point  out  clearly 
this  defect  of  the  law,  and  propose  a  remedy.  In  bis 
Introduction  to  the  Principle*  of  Moral*  and  Legislation, 
published  in  1 789,  Bentham  discusses  the  subject  with  hi* 
usual  boldness  and  logical  precision.  In  his  exposition  of 
the  absurdity  of  duelling  considered  as  a  branch  of  penal 
justice,  and  its  inefficiency  as  a  punishment,  be  only  rest  at  oa 
in  a  clearer  form  the  arguments  of  Palsy.  So  far  there  is 
nothing  novel  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  But  he  soon 
parts  company  with  the  Christian  moralist  and  proceeds  to 
show  that  duelling  does,  however  rudely  and  imperfectly, 
correct  and  repress  a  real  social  eviL  "  It  entirely  efface* 
a  blot  which  an  insult  imprints  upon  the  honour.  Vulgar 
moralists,  by  condemning  public  opinion  upon  this  point, 
only  confirm  tho  fact."  He  then  points  out  the  trua  remedy 
for  the  eviL  It  is  to  extend  the  sams  legal  protection  to 
offences  against  honour  aa  to  offence*  against  the  person. 
The  legal  satisfactions  which  he  suggest*  are  some  of  them 
extremely  grotesque.  Thus  for  an  insult  to  a  woman,  tho 
man  is  to  be  dressed  in  a  woman's  clothes,  and  the  retort  to 
be  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  a  woman.  But  the  principle 
indicated  is  a  sound  one,  that  in  offences  against  honour 
the  punishment  must  be  analogous  to  the  injury.  Doubt- 
lees,  if  Bentham  were  now  alive,  be  would  allow  that  the 
necessity  for  such  a  scheme  of  legislation  bad  in  a  ("real 
measure  passed  away.  That  duels  have  «mce  become  extioct 
is  no  doubt  principally  owing  to  social  changes,  but  it  may 
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*  which  Bentham 
Lord  CampbaH'a  Act  of  1843,  by  which,  in  the  aw  of  e 
nowspaper  libel,  a  public  apology  coupled  with  a  pecuniary 
payment  is  allowed- to  bar  a  plea.  In  the  Indian  Code 
there  an  special  enactment*  concerning  duelling,  which  if 
punishable  not  as  murder  but  as  homicide. 

Suggestions  hare  from  time  to  time  been  mads  for  the 
eatablishmBnt  of  courts  of  honour,  but  the  Deed  of  such 
tribunals  is  doubtful,  while  the  objections  to  them  are 
obvious.  The  present  tendency  of  political  philosophy  is 
to  contract  rather  than  extend  the  province  of  law,  and  any 
interference  with  social  life  ia  justly  resented.  Real 
offences  against  reputation  are  sufficiently  punished,  and 
the  rule  of  the  lawyers,  that  mere  scurrility  or  opprobrious 
words,  which  neither  of  themselves  import  nor  are  attended 
with  any  hurtful  affects,  are  not  punishable,  seems  on  the 
whole  a  wise  one.  What  in  a  higher  rank  is  looked  upon 
ss  a  gross  insult  may  in  a  lower  rank  be  regarded  as  a  mare 
pleasantry  or  a  harmless  joke.  Among  the  lower  orders 
offences  against  honour  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  the 
learned  professions  have  each  its  own  tribunal  to  which  its 
member*  are  amenable ;  and  the  highest  ranks  of  society, 
however  imperfect  their  standard  of  morality  may  be,  are 
perfectly  competent  to  enforce  that  standard  by  mean*  of 
social  penalties  without  resorting  either  to  trial  by  bw  or 
trial  by  battle. 

BMioarajJiy.— Castillo,  Tradatu  dt  duetto,  Turin,  1625  ;  J.  P. 
Pigns,  ft  dutlh,  ISM  ;  Murio  QiroUmo,  Train  d*  duel,  Venice, 
15M  j  Boyssst.  BeAertha  tur  la  duele,  Lyons,  1810;  J.  Bavaron, 
Trail*  centre  In  duel*,  Paris,  1910;  F.  Bacon,  Charge  concerning 
daiU,ic,  1014;  D'Audiguior,  Lt  way  t  ancitn  un<»  da  duele, 
Paris,  1S17;  Hie  Majeetiee  Edict  and  nacre  Ceneart  agair*  private 
combaU,  London,  IBIS;  Ctickbum,  Hietery  of  Duele,  I/indou,  1720 ; 
Colombty,  Bieteirt  uiAi pie  du  Duel,  Paris ;  UiUingan,  Rietor^ 
of  Duelling,  London,  1841;  Sabine,  Note,  on  Duele,  Boston,  IMS; 
Stslnmelz,  Humana  of  Duelling,  London.  1868.  Bos  also  Laroiisse, 
Dictionnairt  da  to>  elicit,  article  "Dud,"  slacker,  Bietery  of 
Popular  Diiiuimt,  Duele,  and  Ordeate:  and  for  a  vmlnabls  list  of 
authorities.  Buckle,  Bietury  "/  OirilimUim  in  England,  vol.  iL  p. 
187,  aets 71.  (F.  S.) 

DUFOUR,  Wilkelm  HaiHBiCB  (1787-1875),  a  Bwiea 
general,  director  of  the  topographical  survey  of  Switzerland, 
was  born  at  Constance,  of  Oeneveae  parents  temporarily  in 
exile,  on  the  16th  September  1787.  During  his  early 
studies  at  Geneva  be  showed  no  special  capacity,  and  lie 
took  a  low  place  in  the  entrance  examination  to  the 
jflcole  Pol yto clini quo  at  Pans,  to  which  he  went  in  1807. 
By  two  yeara'  close  atudy  he  ao  greatly  improved  hia  posi- 
tion that  be  was  ranked  among  the  first  in  the  exit  examina- 
tion. Immediately  on  leaving  the  school  he  received  a 
commission  in  toe  engineers,  and  was  sent  to  serve  in 
Corfu,  which  was  blockaded  by  the  English.  During  the 
Hundred  Day*  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  aud  was 
employed  in  raisin;  fortifications  at  Grenoble  for  its  defence 
against  the  Auatrians.  After  the  peace  that  followed 
Waterloo  he  retired  from  the  French  army  on  half-pay,  and 
resumed  his  status  ss  a  Swiss  citizen.  BefnaLig  the  offer 
of  a  command  at  Brianeon  on  condition  that  he  would 
again  adopt  the  French  nationality,  ha  devoted  himself  to 
the  military  service  of  his  native  land.  From  1819  to 
1830  he  was  chief  instructor  in  the  military  school  of 
Tuoune,  which  had  been  founded  mainly  through  his  in- 
strumentality. Among  other  distinguished  foreign  pupils 
he  had  the  honour  of  instructing  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
afterwards  emperor  of  the  French.  In  1837  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  ""l"Tfl,  and  commanded  the  Federal  army 
in  a  series  of  field  manoeuvres.  In  1831  ha  became  chief 
of  the  staff,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  quarter- 
master-general.  The  most  important  work  of  hia  life  was 
commenced  in  1833,  when  the  Diet  commissioned  him  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  a  trigonometrical  surrey  of 


Swttaerland.  Heli^Blreadyprxrvedhiofitnoasfor  the-taok 
by  ranking  a  cadastral  surrey  of  the  canton  of  Genera,  and 
publishing  a  map  of  the  canton  in  four  sheets  on  the  scale 
of  TTfftnT-  The  larger  work  occupied  thirty-two  years,  and 
was  accomplished  with  complete  success.  The  map  in  25 
sheets,  on  the  scale  of  ith&b-i;  WBS  published  at  interval* 
between  1842  and  1865,  and  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
cartography.  In  recognition  of  the  ability  with  which 
Dufour  had  carried  out  bis  task,  the  Federal  Council  in 
J868  ordered  the  highest  peak  of  Monte  Rosa  to  be  named 
Dufour  Spitra  In  1847  Dufour  received  the  command  of 
the  Federal  Army,  which  waa  employed  in  reducing  the 
revolted  Catholic  cantons  to  submission.     The  quickness 


60,000  francs  from  the  Diet  and  various  1 
different  cities  and  cantons  of  the  confederation.  In  politics 
he  belonged  to  the  moderate  conservative  party,  and  he 
consequently  lost  a  good  deal  of  hi*  popularity  in  1848. 
In  1884  he  presided,  over  the  International  Conference 
which  framed  the  so-called  Geneva  Convention  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  wounded  in  time  of  war,  oVo.  Be  died  on 
the  14th  July  1S7S.  Dufour  was  the  author  of  a  Uiaoira  _ 
tur  FartilUrie  dot  ancient  et  nr  edit  du  moyeu-dc/e  (1840), 
Dl  la  fortification  ptrmantnt*  (I860),  Hanuel  dt  factions 
pour  lot  ojfitim  da  toutet  amti  (1842),  and  various  other 
works  in  military  science. 

DUFRENOY,  Pikrri  Abxuitd,  geologist  and  miner- 
alogiat,  waa  born  at  Sevren,  in  the  department  of  Seme-st- 
Oiae,  in  France,  in  1792,  end  died  March  20, 1857.  After 
leaving  the  Imperial  Lyceum  in  1811,  he  studied  till  1813 
at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  then,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
cue,  entered  the  corps  dee  mines.  In  conjunction  with 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  he  in  1841  published  a  greet 
geological  map  of  France,  the  result  of  investigations  carried 
on  during  thirteen  years  (1823-1836).  Five  years  ( 1 836- 
41)  were  spent  in  writing  the  text  to  accompany  the  "nap. 
The  two  authors  had  already  together  published  Pbpo  at  mttai- 
luryiqm  en  Angleterre  (1827,.  2d  ed.  1837-39),  Mmon-ce 
poureernrH  tint  deecrtptum ghologiqnc de  la  France  (1830- 
38),  and  a  Memoir*  on  Cental  and  Mont-Dore  (1833). 
Other  literary  production*  of  Dufrenoy  ore  an  account  of 
the  iron-mines  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees  (1834),  a  treatise  on 
mineralogy  (1844,  2d  ed.  1806-60),  and  numerous  papers 
contributed  to  the  Annala  da  Jlina  and  other  scientific 
publications,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  entitled 
Del  lerraint  voleaniaua  det  snnrvni  de  Napla,  Dufrenoy 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  an  inspector-general  of  mines, 
and  professor  of  geology  et  L'Scolt  da  Pauls  el  Chauutee, 
end  of  mineralogy  at  the  Imperial  School  of  Minos,  of  which 
latter  institution  he  was  the  director. 

DUFRESNS",  Ceubkb  Brntu  (1648-1728),  a  French 
dramatist,  better  remembered  by  the  comedy  of  his  own 
life  than  by  any  of  the  numerous  plays  which  he  contributed 
to  the  Theatre  Italian  and  the  Theatre  Francois.  The  fact 
that  his  grandfather  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  IT. 
procured  him  the  liberal  patronage  of  Louis  XTV.,  who  not 
only  gave  him  the  post  of  valet  de  ckamhrt,  but  affixed  his 
name  now  to  one  lucrative  privilege  and  now  to  another. 
The  protest,  however,  appeared  as  eager  to  squander  as  the 
king  was  to  bestow ;  and  the  pathetic  confession  of 
exhausted  generosity — "I  cannot  enrich  Dufresny" — was 
probably  taken  by  the  careless  spendthrift  as  a  signal  com- 
pliment j.  though  to  one  of  hia  friends  who  consoled  him 
with  the  remark  that  poverty  is  no  sin,  he  replied,  "  It  it 
both."  On  Louis's  death  he  was  almost  as  necessitona  ai 
if  Louis  bad  never  lived  ;  but  he  obtained  200,000  franc* 
from  the  duke  of  0  ' 
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that  bis  highness  far  hi*  own  glory  would  leaye  Dufresny 
in  hi*  eiceaai  vb  indigence  as  a  sole  example  of  tha  condition 
of  the  whole  kingdom  before  the  golden  days  of  hi*  regency. 
A*  if  to  furnish  a  piquant  commentary  on  the  proverb  that 
poverty  makes  n*  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows,  he 
married  his  washerwoman  in  discharge  of  her  bill — a 
whimsicality  which  supplied  Le  Sage  with  an  episode  in 
the  Diablc  Boiteux,  and  was  made  t£e  subject  of  a  comedy 
by  J.  M.  ■  Deachamps — Charlei  Xiviin  Dvfremy,  on  I* 
manage  impromptu.  Clever,  versatile,  and  superficial  he 
obtained  in  his  own  day  a  considerable  reputation  not  only 
as  an  author  and  a  wit,  but  also  as  b  landscape  gardener 
and  architectural  designer ;  to  bis  great  patron  he  furnished 
plans  for  the  park  at  Versailles,  and  was  appointed  is 
return  overseer  of  the  royal  grounds.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1728  in  a  house — la  tnnuun  da  Flint — which  he  bad  built 
with  the  regent 'a  bounty.  His  plays,  destitute  for  the  most 
part  of  all  higher  qualities,  but  abounding  in  sprightly  wit 
and  pithy  sayings,  are  no  longer  acted ;  though  a  few  of 
the  many  in  thr,  six  volumes  of  his  ThUtre  (Paris,  1731) 
are  still  read.  L'etprii  da  contradiction  (first  acted  in 
1700),  Le  double  veuvage  (1702),  La  coquette  in  village,  and 
Le  manage  fail  et  rompv  are  reprinted  in  the  second  volume 
of  Dldot's  Chef i  d'atuvre  da  auteurt  comiqxu ;  end  bis  con- 
tributions to  the  Theatre  Italian,  produced  is  collaboration 
with  Regnard  or  BisncocelU,  may  be  found  in  Oherardi's 
collection.  A  volume  of  Poitiet  diverts*,  two  volumes  of 
Nouvellet  hutoriqaet,  Leyde,  1SS2,  and  La  aminemetiti 
tirieux  et  comitptes  /Tun  Siamoil,  1807,  a  work  to  which 
Montesquieu  was  indebted  for  the  idea  of  his  Lettre*  Per- 
ntnet,  complete  the  list  of  Dufreeny's  writing*.  Two 
volumes  of  (Em-re*  Choitfc  were  edited  by  Auger  in  1801. 
DUGDALE,  Sib  Whj.uk  (1605-1686),  an  eminenl 
Enghth  antiquary,  the  only  son  of  John  Dugdale,  who 
belonged  to  an  old  Lancashire  family,  but  had  sold  his  pro- 
perty in  that  county  and  bought  the  estate  of  Bhustoke, 
near  ColeshiU,  in  Warwickshire,  was  bom  on  the  12th 
September  1605.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his 
education  from  Thomas  Sibley,  a  curate  near  Shustoke,  and 
attended  from  his  tenth  to  his  fifteenth  year  the  Free 
School  at  Coventry,  whence  returning  to  hi*  father,  he  read 
with  him  for  some  time  law  and  history.  In  compliance 
with  his  father's  wish,  who  was  old  and  into*)  and  desired 
to  see  him  married  before  he  died,  he  was  married  at  the 
early  age  of  seventeen  to  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
county  of  Stafford.  He  lived  in  his  wife'*  father's  house 
until  the  death  of  hie  own  father  in  1624,  and  soon  there- 
after went  to  reside  at  Fillongley,  near  Shustoke,  an  c 
formerly  purchased  for  him  by  his  father.  In  1625  he 
purchased  the  manor  of  Blyth,  in  the  parish  of  Bhustoke, 
and,  preferring  it  a*  a  place  of  residence,  removed  thither 
in  1626.  His  inclination  to  the  study  of  antiquities  mani- 
f  osted  itself  at  an  early  age,  and  received  its  first  encourage- 
ment from  Samuel  Roper,  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
After  his  settlement  at  Blyth  Hall  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  some  gentlemen  interested  is  antiquities,  who  enabled 
him  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  old  "  deeds  and  evidences  "  of 
the  county  families  of  Warwickshire,  and  "  divers  antient 
writings  of  consequence,"  with  the  view  of  bis  writing  a 
history  of  that  county.  In  1635  he  accompanied  Sir  Simon 
Archer  to  London,  and  was  by  him  introduced  to  Sir 
Henry  Spelmen,  which  led  to  his  acquaintance  with 
Thomas,  earl  of  Arundcll,  then  earl  marshal  of  England,  by 
whom  he  was,  in  1638,  created  a  pursuivant  of  arms  extra- 
ordinary by  the  name  of  Blanche  Lyon,  and  in  1639  rouge- 
eroix  portnivant  in  ordinary.  About  this  time  be  agreed 
to  write  hb  work  on  Moiuutery  Foundation*,  and,  having 
a  lodging  in  the  Herald's  Office,  he  now  spent  much  of  " ' 
>iine  in  London  in  order  to  augment  hit  collections  on 
th.j  records  of  the  Tower  and  other  places  in  the  city. 


1611  Sir  Christopher  nation,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  dreading  the  near  approach  of  the  revolutionary 
o  which  soon  thereafter  broke  over  England,  and  the 
that  might  then  ensue,  got  him  to  make  exact  drafts 
of  all  the  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the) 
principal  churches  in  England,  including  Peterborough, 
Ely,  Norwich,  Lincoln,  Newark,  Beverley,  Southwell, 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  York,  Selby,  Chester,  Lichfield, 
Tamworth,  and  Warwick.  He  received  and  obeyed,  in 
June  1642,  the  summons  of  Charles  L  to  attend  him  at 
York,  whither,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  the  king 
had  betaken  himself  for  the  sake  of  greater  security. 
Learning  the  spread  of  the  revolution  in  Warwickshire, 
Charles  deputed  Mm  to  summon  to  surrender  the  cantle  of 
Banbury,  in  Oxford,  and  the  castle  of  Warwick,  which, 
were  bung  rapidly  filled  with  ammunition  and  rebels. 
Banbury  obeyed,  but  Warwick,  being  better  prepared,  con- 
temned the  summon*  and  its  inmates  were  proclaimed 
traitors.  He  also  summoned  the  city  of  Coventry ;  ana, 
aooompanying  Sir  Richard  Willys  as  guide,  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Cudworth  Field,  the  result  of  which  ha 
communicated  to  the  king.  He  remained  at  Oxford  with 
the  king  till  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  in  1646,  and 
witnessed  the  battle  of  EdgehilL  of  the  field  of  which  he 
made  afterwards  an  exact  survey,  noting  how  the  armies  ware 
drawn  up,  and  where  and  in  what  direction  the  various  move- 
ments took  place,  and  marking  the  graves  of  the  slain.  In 
November  1642  he  wea  admitted  M.  A.  of  the  university, 
and  in  1644  the  king  created  him  Chastef-Herauld.  While 
at  Oxford  he  made  a  journey  to  Worceate',  where — with 
the  purpose  of  increasing  his  collection*  for  hi*  history  of 
Warwickshire — he  perused  the  registers  of  the  bishop  and 
of  the  dean  and  chapter ;  and  during  his  Oxford  leisure  he 
applied  himself  also  to  the  search  for  antiquities  in  the 
libraries  and  in  the  private  houses.  When  Oxford  sur- 
rendered he  continued  his  antiquarian  researches  in  London 
along  with  Richard  Dodsworth  for  their  joint  work  on  the 
monasteries,  which  was  published  successively  in  single 
volumes  in  1655,  1664,  and  1673.  At  the  Restoration  ha 
obtained  the  office  of  Norroy  kiug-aterma,  and  in  1677  was 
created  garter  principal  king-at-arma,  and  was  knighted. 
He  died  at  Blyth  TTa.ll,  10th  February  1686.  - 

Betides  the  works  on  Warwickshire.  Trablished  in  WW  and 
Ifmwticm  jtiglita*«m,  republished  in  4  Toll,  in  1M7-90,  and 
again  in  8  volumes  in  1848,  Sir  Willi™  Dogdile  is  the  suthor  of 
Jlij/vry  o/  SI  Paufi  Cathedral  (1858),  the  Baronage  of  England  (B 
vols.  ie?D-o),  snd  other  worlu  of  lew  importing.  II»  life,  written 
by  himself  ap  to  1078.  with  his  diary  end  correspondence,  and  an 
index  to  his  mamunipt  collections,  was  edited  hj  William  Hamper, 
and  pnoLished  In  1817. 

DUGONO  (Halicart),  a  genus  of  herbivorous  Cetacea, 
forming,  along  which  the  Sea-Cows  (llanatui),  and  the  now 
extinct  Rhytina,  the  sub-order  Sirenia,  In  this  genus  the 
head  is  small,  and  is  abruptly  truncated  in  front,  the  snort 
being  remarkably  obtuse  and  furnished  with  bristles.  Tha 
intermaxillary  bones  are  enormously  developed,  and  from 
these  proceed  two  large  incisor  teeth  or  tusks,  which  are 
well  developed  in  the  male,  but  which  in  the  female  an 
arrested  in  their  growth,  and  remain  concealed  beneath  the 
surface.  There  are  never  more  than  fire  molar  teeth  on  each 
side  of  either  jaw,  or  twenty  in  all,  and  these  are  flat  on 
the  grinding  surface.  The  flipper*  are  unprovided  with 
nails,  and  the  tail  in  broad,  and  differs  from  that  of  the 
manatee  in  being  crescent-ehaped  inatead  of  rounded.  The 
bones  are  very  hard  and  firm,  and  take  a  polish  equal  to 
that  of  ivory.  The  dugongs  frequent  the  shallow  waters  of 
the  tropical  seas,  extending  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  river,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Indian,  Malayan,  and  Australian  seas,  where  they 
may  be  seen  basking  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  brows- 
ing on  submarine  pastures  of  Alia  and  Fuei,  for  which  tha 
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think  obtuse  lip*  and  truncated  snout  preeminently  Dt  then. 
They  are  gregarious,  feeding  in  large  number*  in  localities 
where  they  ere  not  often  disturbed.  The  female  produce* 
a  single  young  one  at  a  birth,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  affection  it  shows  for  its  offspring,  so  that  when  the 
young  dugong  is  caught  there  ia  no  difficulty  in  capturing 
the  mother  with  it  There  are  two  species- —the  Indian 
Dngong  (ffatiam  indicia)  and  the  Australian  Dugong 
[Halieort  autlrulii).  The  former  ia  very  abundant  along 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  captured  in  large 
numbers  by  the  Malayans,  who  esteem  its  nosh  aa  a  great 
delicacy ;  while  the  Jean  portions,  especially  of  young 
specimens,  are  regarded  by  Europeans  even  as  excellent 
eating.  It  is  generally  taken  by  spearing,  the  wain  object 
of  the  hunter  being  to  raise  tha  tail  out  of  the  water,  when 
the  animal  becomes  perfectly  powerless.  It  seldom  attains 
a  length  of  more  than  8  or  10  feet.  The  Australian  Dugong 
is  a  larger  species,  attaining  sometimes  a  length  of  IS  feet 
It  occurs  along  the  Australian  coast  from  Horaton  Bay  to 
Cape  York,  and"  ia  highly  valued  by  the  natives,  who  hunt 
for  it  with  spears,  and  gorge  themselves  with  its  flash,  when 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  carcase.  In  recent 
yean  the  oil  obtained  from  the  blubber  of  this  species  has 
been  largely  used  in  Australia  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver 
uiL  It  does  not  contain  iodine,  but  is  said  to  possess  all 
the  therapeutic  qualities  of  cod-liver  oil  without  its  nauseous 
taste.  A  full  grown  dugong  yields  from  10  to  12  gallons 
of  oil,  and  this,  according  to  Bonnet,  "forme  in  cold 
weather  a  thick  mass,  and  requires  to  be  melted  before  a 
Ere  previously  to  being  need."  According  to  the  same 
authority,  the  flash  of  the  Australian  dugong  is  easy  of 
digestion,  the  muscular  fibre  when  fresh  resembling  beef, 
and  when  salted  having  tha  flavour  of  excellent  bacon.  In 
the  earliest  Australian  dngong  fishery,  natives  were 
employed  to  harpoon  these  cetaceans;  they  soon,  however, 
became  too  wary  to  allow  themselves  to  be  approached  near 
enough  for  this  purpose,  and  the  harpoon  was  abandoned 
for  the  net  The  latter  is  spread  at  night,  and  in  its  meshes 
dugonga  are  caught  in  considerable  number*.  The  skin  is 
nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  and  can  be  made  into  gelatine  or 
(hie, 

DUGUAY-TEODTN,  Rots  (1673-1736),  a  famous 
French  admiral,  was  the  son  of  a  sea  captain,  and  was  bom 
at  St  Malo  on  the  10th  June  1673.  He  was  originally 
intended  for  the  church,  and  studied  with  that  view  at 
Rennes  and  Caen  ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
England  and  Holland  in  I S89  he  obtained  leave  to  enter  the 
marine.  Accordingly  he  embarked  in  the  capacity  of  a 
volunteer  on  board  a  small  vessel  of  18  guns,  equipped  by 
his  family,  and  during  the  first  three  months  his  courage 
was  tried  by  a  violent  tempest,  an  imminent  shipwreck,  the 
boarding  of  an  English  ship,  and  the  threatened  destruction 


in  a  bloody  combat  with  an  English  fleet  of  five  merchant 
vessels.  The  courage  he  then  showed  was  so  remarkable 
that  in  1691,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  frigate  of  14  guns,  when,  having  been  thrown  by 
a  tempest  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  be  burned  two  lftwflM«fc 
ships  in  the  river  Limerick.  In  1694  his  vessel  of  40 
guns  was  captured  by  the  English,  and,  being  taken 
prisoner,  he  was  confined  in  die  castle  of  Plymouth,  where, 
however,  ha  made  love  to  the  daughter  of  the  jailer,  and  by 
her  aid  managed  to  escape.  He  then  obtained  command 
of  a  vessel  of  48  guns,  and  made  a  capture  of  English 
vessels  on  the  Irish  coast  In  1696  ha  made  a  brilliant 
capture  of  Dutch  vessels,  and  the  king  hearing  an  account 
of  the  affair  raised  him  in  1697  to  the  rank  of  captain  of 
a  frigate.  In  1704-5  he  desolated  the  coasts  of  England. 
In  1706  ha  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  a  vessel  of 


the  line.  In  .707  he  wss  mads  chevalier  oi  tne  order  of 
St  Louis,  and  captured  the  greater  part  of  an  English  con- 
voy of  troops  and  munitions  bound  for  Portugal.  His 
most  glorious  action  wan  fie  capture  in  1711  of  Eio  Janeiro, 
on  which  he  imposed  a  heavy  contribution.  In  1715  ha 
was  nisde  chief  of  a  squadron,  and  in  1728  commander  of 
the  order  of  St  Louis  and  lieutenant-general  In  1731  he 
commanded  a  squadron  for  tha  protection  of  French  com- 
merce in  the  Levant     He  died  27th  September  1736. 

DU  QUESCL1N,  Bxbtxutd  (e.  1314-1380),  constable 
of  France,  the  moat  famous  French  warrior  of  his  age,  was 
born  of  an  ancient  but  undistinguished  family,  at  the  castle 
of  La  Hotte-Broon,  near  Rennes,  about  1314.  The  date  is 
doubtful,  ths  authorities  varying  between  1311  and  1324. 
Tha  name  is  spelt  in  various  ways  in  contemporary  records, 
t-g-,  Claquin,  Klesquin,  Qnescquin,  Olayaquin,  &c.  The 
familiar  form  is  found  on  bis  monument  at  St  Denis,  and 
in  some  legal  document*  of  the  time.  In  his  boyhood 
Bertrand  was  a  dull  learner,  spending  bis  time  in  open  sir 
sports  and  exercises,  and  could  never  read  or  write.  He  was 
remarkable  for  ugliness,  and  was  an  object  of  aversion  to 
his  parents.  He  first  made  himself  a  name  aa  a  soldier  at 
the  tournament  held  at  Rennes  in  1338  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  Charles  of  Blois  with  Jeanne  de  Penthiivrs,  at 
which  he  unseated  the  moat  famous  competitors.  But  this 
playing  at  fighting  was  not  enough  for  his  ambition ;  and 
in  tha  war  which  followed  between  Charles  of  Blois  and 
John  da  Montfort,  for  tha  possession  of  the  duchy  of 
Brittany,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  ns  a  soldier.  As  be 
wss  not  a  great  baron  with  a  body  of  vassals  at  his  com- 
mand, he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  baud  of  adventurers, 
and  fought  on  tha  side  of  Charles  and  of  France.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  a  brilliant  action  at  the  siege  of 
Venues  in  1312;  and  after  that  he  disappears  from  history 
for  some  years.  In  1351,  having  shortly  before  been  madt 
a  knight,  he  was  sent  into  England  with  the  lord*  of 
Brittany  to  treat  for  ths  ransom  of  Charles  of  Blois,  who 
had  been  defeated  and  captured  by  the  English  in  1347. 
When  Bennea  was  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  ia 
13G6,  Du  Guaeclin  forced  his  way  with  a  handful  of  men 
into  the  town,  and  successfully  defended  it  till  June  1367, 
when  the  siege  was  raised  in  pursuance  of  tha  truce  of 
Bordeaux.  For  this  service  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
lordship  of  Roche  d'  Airien.  At  ths  expiration  of  the  truce 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  defence  of  Dinar,  and  here 
he  engaged  in  single  combat  with  Sir  Thomas  Canterbury. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  married  ;  and  about  the  ssme  time 
he  passed  into  the  service  of  France,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  siege  of  Melun  (1359).  In  April 
1364,  in  conjunction  with  Boucicaut,  he  recovered  Mantes 
and  Meulan  from  the  king  of  Navarre ;  and  in  Hay  he 
defeated  the  Navarrese  under  Cental  de  Buoh  at  CocbereL 
and  took  their  leader  prisoner.  The  king  now  crested  him 
marshal  of  Normandy  and  count  of  Longueville.  At  the 
battle  of  Auray,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  Charles  of 
Blois  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  Du  Quesclin  taken 
prisoner,  by  Sir  John  Chandos.  Tne  grutid  companies 
beginning,  after  die  close  of  the  war,  to  play' the  part  of 
brigands  in  France,  it  wa*  necessary  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Du  Guesclin  wss  ransomed  for  100,000  crowns,  and  was 
charged  to  lead  them  out  of  Franco.  Hemarehod  with  them 
into  Spain,  visiting  Avignon  on  the  way,  and  extorting  from 
the  Pope  a  largo  sum  of  money  and  his  absolution.  Dn 
Queaclin  now  supported  Henry  of  Traatamsre  against  Peter 
the  Cruel  set  the  former  upon  the  throne  of  Castile 
(1366),  and  was  made  constable  of  Castile  and  eotmt  of 
Trastamare.  In  the  following  year  ha  was  defeated  and 
captured  by  the  Black  Prince,  ally  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  at 
Najera,  but  was  soon  released  for  a  heavy  ransom.  Once 
he  fought  for  Henry,  reinstated  hint  on  tha  throne 
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(1366),  and  *u  created  duke  of  Molinas.  In  May  1870, 
at  the  command  of  Charles  V.,  who  named  him  constable 
of  France,  he  returned  to  Franca.  War  had  juet  been 
declared  against  England,  and  Dn  Ouaaclin  via  called  to 
take  part  in  ii  For  nearly  tan  years  he  ma  engaged  in 
Gating  against  the  English  in  the  south  and  the  mat  of 
France,  recovering  from  thorn  the  provinces  of  Poitoo, 
Quionne,  and  AuvargnB,  and  thus  powerfully  contributing 
to  the  establishment  of  a  united  Franco.  In  1373,  when 
the  dnke  of  Brittany  aonght  English  aid  against  a  threatened 
invasion  by  Charles  V.,  Dn  Gneeclin  was  sent  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army  to  seize  the  duchy,  which  he  did ;  and 
two  yean  later  he  frustrated  by  a  defensive  policy  the 
attempt  of  the  date  with  an  English  army  to  recover  it. 
Finding  in  1379  tlat  the  king  entertained  suspicions  of  his 
fidelity  to  him,  he  resolved  to  give  up  his  constable's  sword 
and  retire  to  Spain.  His  resolution  was  at  first  proof 
against  remonstrance  ;  but  ultimately  he  received  back  the 
sword,  and  continued  in  the  service  of  France.  In  1 380  he 
was  sent  into  Langoedoc  to  suppress  disturbances  and 
brigandage,  provoked  by  the  harsh  government  of  the  duke 
of  Anjou.  His  first  act  was  to  lay  aiege  to  the  fortress 
of  Chilean  nnuf-  Ran  don,  held  by  the  English,  strongly 
garrisoned  and  well  provisioned  A  day  we*  fixed  con- 
ditionally for  capitulation.  Meanwhile  the  great  warrior 
was  smitten  with  a  mortal  illness,  and  died,  July  13,  1380. 
The  commander  led  out  the  garrison  and  deposited  the 
keys  of  the  castle  on  the  coffin  of  the  hero.  Du  Oaeaclin 
lost  his  first  v.ife  in  1371,  and  married  a  second  in  1373, 
but  he  loft  no  legitimate  children.  His  remains  ware 
interred,  by  order  of  the  king,  in  the  church  of  St  Denis. 

Of  the  numerous  recent  biognphiaa  of  Da  Guesclin,  the  most 
recent  is  the  learned  work  by  Ii.  F.  Jamison  (Chsrleitan,  IBM), 
which  is  translated  into  French  by  J.  Biisw  hy  order  of  Marshal 
Count  Bandon,  ministsr  of  wsr,  and  published  in  ISM. 

DUHALDE,Jais  Bsptibte  (1674-1743), geographical 
writer,  waa  born  at  Pane,  February  1,  1674.  in  1708  he 
entered  into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  soma  time  afterward* 
he  waa  appointed  to  aucceed  Father  Legobien,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  arranging 
the  letters  which  they  received  from  their  missionaries  in 
different  quarters  of  the  globe.  He  was  also  for  some  time 
secretary  to  the  famous  Father  Le  Tellier,  confessor  to  the 
king  of  France.  He  died  August  18,  1743.  Dnhaldo  is 
represented  as  a  man  of  mild  and  amiable  character,  and 
as  remarkable  alike  for  his  unaffected  piety  and  unwearied 
industry.  He  was  the  author  of  some  Latin  poems,  which 
do  not  evince  any  superior  degree  of  excellence.  The 
productions  for  which  he  is  principally  distinguished  are — 
(I)  Lettrta  Edifiantcs  et  Curieuta  (crila  da  Mutioiu 
Etranglra,  which  he  edited  with  great  ability  from  the 
ninth  to  the  twenty-sixth  volume  inclusive,  and  which 
have  been  translated  into  English  and  German ;  and  (3)  De- 
Kriptian  giographiqye,  iittorique,  ckronofajjiqui,  politique,  et 
pkj/tiqtu  de  t Empire  de  la  Chine  tt  de  la  Tartarie  Chinoitt, 
Paris,  1 73S,  in  fonr  volomsa  large  folia,  with  figure*  and 
an  atlas  by  D'Anville.  This  work,  the  first  in  which  China 
is  described  with  so  much  exactness  and  detail,  is  a  beauti- 


DUHAMEL,  Juw  Btrran  (1634-1706),  a  French 
astronomer  and  physician,  waa  the  son  of  an  advocate,  and 
was  bom  at  Vire,  in  Normandy,  in  1634.  He  commenced 
his  studies  at  Caen,  and  completed  them  at  Paris.  At  the 
ace  of  eighteen  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Spktria  of 
Theodosiu*,  and  added  to  it  a  tract  on  trigonometry, 
designed  as  an  introduction  to  astronomy.  At  the  age  of 
twauty-one  he  became  cure  of  NeuiUy-sur-Msrae,  bttt  with- 


named  almoner  of  the  king;  in  1663  he  obtained  trw 
dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Bayeux ;  and  in 
1666,  when  Louis  XIV.  established  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  he  was  appointed  perpetual  secretary.  He  waa 
preparing  a  history  of  the  Academy  when  he  died,  August 
6,  1706.  He  published  numerous  works  on  philosophy, 
divinity,  and  physical  science. 

DUHAMEL  DU  MONCEAU,  Hkmiit  Loirm  (1700- 
1783),  a  celebrated  French  botanist  and  agriculturist,  waa 
the  son  of  Alexandre  Duhamel,  lord  of  DenainviUieis,  and 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1 700.  He  was  placed  at  the  College 
d'Harcourtj  but  made  little  progress  in  his  studies,  except 
that,  notwithst-  iding  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
natural  sciences  were  there  taught,  he  acquired  each  a  taste 
for  these  branches  of  knowledge  aa  led  him  to  attend 
the  lessons  of  Dnfay  and  Bernard  de  Jtusieu  at  the  Jardin 
de*  Plantea.  He  now  spent  his  time  between  the  capital, 
where  he  pursued  his  botanical  studies  and  held  intercourse 
with  scientists,  and  his  estates  at  Gitinais,  where  ho 
employed  his  knowledge  in  arboricultural  experiments. 
Having  been  requested  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  disease  which  waa  destroying 
the  saffron  plant  in  Gitinais,  he  discovered  that  its  destruc- 
tion was  owing  to  a  parasitical  fungus  which  attached  itself 
to  its  roots.  The  work  in  which  he  demonstrated  hie  dis- 
covery waa  judged  worthy  to  appear  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Academy,  and  gained  him  admission  to  that  body  iu 
1728.  From  then  until  his  death  he  busied  himself  chiefly 
with  making  experiments  iu  vegetable  physiology,  and 
recording  and  publishing  hia  observations.  Having  leemed 
from  Sir  Hans  Sloans  that  madder  possesses  the  property 
of  giving  colour  to  the  bones,  he  fed  animals  ancceaaively 
on  food  mixed  and  unmiied  with  madder ;  and  be  found 
that  their  bones  in  general  exhibited  concentric  strata  of 
red  and  white,  whilst  the  softer  parta  showed  in  the  mean- 
time signs  of  having  been  progressively  extended.  From  a 
number  of  experiments  he  waa  led  to  believe  himself  able 
to  explain  the  growth  of  bones,  and  to  demonstrate  a  parallel 
between  the  manner  of  their  growth  and  thst  of  trees.  Along 
with  the  celebrated  naturalist  Buffon,  he  made  numerous 
experiments  on  the  growth  and  strength  of  wood,  one 
of  the  results  of  which  was  that  he  recommended  the  bark 
to  be  taken  off  the  trees  several  years  before  they  an  cat 
down.  He  experimented  also  on  the  growth  of  the  mistletoe, 
layer  planting,  on  smut  in  com,  and  on  the  production 
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of  the  influence  of  the  weather  on  agricultural  p 
Having  been  appointed  inspector-general  of  marine,  he 
applied  hie  scientific  acquirements  to  the  improvement  of 
nautical  knowledge,  subjecting  everything  to  the  test  of 
facta  and  experiments.  Dnhamel'a  aim  in  hi*  reanarohee 
waa  rather  to  be  useful  than  to  gratify  his  own  curiosity  or 
to  win  fame.  He  made  himself  accessible  to  aU  who 
sought  information  from  him,  and  his  modesty  was  aa  great 
as  his  knowledge.  He  waa  scrupulous  in  the  practice  of  hia 
religious  duties.     He  died  August  13,  1783. 

His  works  in  generally  of  sa  elementary  character,  snd  from 
the  minute  details  of  their  information  pre  rather  prolix.  They 
number  nearly  M  separate  publications,  the  principal  of  which  at* 
— Tratttdu  art™ «  arbuMa  qui  m  cutti-jii  «  IVbum  Mptofne 
tiTTtj  EUnmUt  dt  tarchiUdurs  untie,'  Train  general  dm  fUkm 
maritimei  it  Jturiatila ;  ttUnunti  tCaarladtrrt ;  La  pnyntye  dm 
or*™ ;  Du  emit  tt  plantation*  du  arbru  el  da  liar  out***/  Dt 
eufhrUatiimdubou;  ZYaittdu  arWa/raitiert. 

DDTSBUBG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  nt  the  head  of  a  circle 
in  the  government  of  Dusseldotf,  situated  at  an  important 
railway  junction  in  the  country  between  the  Shine  and  the 
Ruhr,  and  communicating  with  both  riven  by  a  canal.  It 
has  a  fine  Gothic  church — SaivaiorhirrJu — of  the  ISA 
century,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  orphan  asylum,  and  is  ilia 
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the  nt  of  a  gnat  Protestant  Diabatttuuutali,  at  Deacon'n 
Tirtilulii.  founded  in  IS**  by  Engelbett,  and  forming  the 
centre  of  a  Urge  rirgtnintifn  for  philanthropie  action.  Its 
rmportauce,  however,  ii  mainly  duo  to  the  great  development 
of  its  industry,  wlrich  deals  on  an  extensive  Kale  with 
various  branches  of  engineering  and  the  iron  manufacture, 
m  mil  m  with  cotton — both  yarn  and  cloth — tobacco,  sugar, 
and  a  number  of  chemical  stuffs,  euch  ai  alum,  soda,  and 
Pruarianbloe.  Probably  known  to  the  Banana  at  Castrum 
Dentonis,  end  mentioned  under  the  Prankish,  kings  as 
Dispergnm,  Duiiburg  early  attained  the  rank  of  an  imperial 
fna  town,  paa— d  in  1390  to  Cleves,  and  afterwards  to 
Brandenburg,  and  from  165S  to  1818  waa  the  Beat  of  a 
university,  transferred  in  the  latter  year  to  DneaaMod 
Population  in  1871,  30,633. 

DUKE  (Latin,  dux),  next  to  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  blood  royal,  and  the  four  archbishops  of  England 
and  Ireland,  the  highest  Older  and  rank  of  the  British 
peerage.  The  title  of  duke  waa  introduced  into  England 
when,  by  a  charter  dated  17th  March  1337,  the  lordships, 
castles,  lands,  Ac.,  constituting  the  earldom  of  Cornwall, 
were  erected  by  King  Edward  in.  into  a  duchy,  and  were 
conferred  upon  his  uldoet  eon  Prince  Edward  of  Woodstock, 
afterwards  so  noil  and  honourably  known  as  the  Black 
Prince,  who  thus  as  dnke  of  Cornwall  was  ihajhtt  Eogli-li 
duke.  When,  in  1343,  he  waa  created  to  the  dignity  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Black  Prince  was  inverted  with  a 
coronet,  a  gold  ring,  and  a  silver  rod.  And,  as  dnke  of 
Cornwall,  he  had  already  been  invested  with  esword.  Ttia 
second  of  the  English  dukes  wss  Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster, 
Derby,  and  Leicester,  and  count  of  Provence,  who  in  1301 
waa  created  daks  of  Lancaster. 

Of  the  form  and  enrichment  of  the  princely  coronet  of 
the  Black  Prince,  no  representation  or  descriptive  record  la 
known  to  exist ;  nor  is  it  known  whether  any  distinctive 
coronet  waa  ever  assigned  to  the  prince  as  the  ensign  of  his 
dues!  rank.  jAs  now  worn,  a  duke's  coronet  has  sight 
golden  leaves  of  a  conventional  type  (commonly  called,  but 
without  any  reason  whatever,  "  strawberry-leaves  "),  set 
erect  upon  a  circlet  of  gold,  and  having  their  stalks  so  eon- 


three  only  of  the  leaves,  with  two  half  leaves,  are  shown. 
Of  late  years  this  coronet  has  inclosed,  and  in  rapresenta- 
tiona  is  shown  to  inclose,  a  cap  of  crimson  velvet,  sur- 
mounted by  a  riah  golden  tassel,  i 
with  ermine  (fig.  1);  but,  still 


for  the 

of  Eltht 
in  1886, 
Hat  the 
the  ducal 


i  quaes!  1 1  ml.  i 

'dung  af  sny  kind,  as  in  fig.  2. 

dial  this  distinctive  form  of  coronet  appears 

it  time  placed  about  the  basinet  of  Prince  John 

ihe  younger  brother  of  Edward  HI.,  who  died 

i  his  monumental  effigy  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

is  no  foundation  for  such  a  supposed  origin  of 

coronet  is  evident  from  the  effigy  itself ;  since  the 

is  of  the  headpiece  and  of  the  rest  of  the  armour 

asely  the  same,  and  they  also  are  identical  with 

latinos  that  appear  in  othei  effigies  of  about  the 

The  decoration,  however,  that  is  carved  upon 

of  Prince  John  may  probably  hare  suggested 

which  in  the  16th  century  so  frequently 


t  must  be  added  that  the 
e  John  certainly  once  was 
encircled  by  a  plain  narrow  fillet,  probably  of  gold,  for  the 
reception  of  which  a  channel  still  appears,  slightly  sunk  in 
the  alabaster  immediately  below  the  band  of  conventional 
leafage  that  is  carved  in  low  relief.  The  effigy  of  the  Black 
Prince  himself  (1376),  at  Canterbury,  exhibits  on  the 
basinet  a  decorative  accessory  that  may  possibly  have  been 
the  prototype  of  the  leaf-crowned  circlet  restricted  to  dukes 
in  later  times.  From  the  jewelled  band  or  fillet  that 
encompasses  this  basinet  there  rise  sixteen  leaves,  with  • 
second  series  of  the  same  number  of  trefoils  of  much  smaller 
sue  alternating  with  the  larger  leaves,  the  stalks  of  the 
whole  being  conjoined.  These  larger  leaves  differ  very 
slightly  from  those  that  are  carved  upon  the  armour  of 
Prince  John  of  FJtiam,  and  they  are  in  exact  accordance 
with  a  favourite  form  of  decorative  foliage  in  general  use 
when  the  effigy  was  executed.  In  his  will,  Lionel,  duke  of 
Clarence,  who  died  in  1338,  bequeathed  the  "ten  gulden 
circUe,"  with  one  of  which  he  states  that  he  himself  had 
been  "  created  a  dnke,*  while  with  the  other  his  elder 
brother,  the  Black  Prince,  had  been  "  created  a  prince.'' 
It  may  be  accepted  as  certain  that  for  a  considerable  time 
the  coronets  of  both  dukes  and  earls  were  decorated  rather 
after  an  arbitrary  taste  than  in  accordance  with  any  estab- 
lished rule.  Thus,  more  than  a  century  after  the  death  of 
the  Black  Prince,  the  coronet  of  John  de  k  Pole,  K.Q. 
duke  of  Suffolk,  has  the  circlet  heightened  with  neura-de-lya 
alternating  with  clatters  of  three  small  balk  The  exact 
period  at  which  the  distinctive  enrichments  of  the  coronets 
of  the  different  orders  in  the  British  peerage  waa  determined 
and  established  still  remains  undecided. 

In  early  times,  the  rank,  dignity,  and  title  of  duke  were 
directly  associated  wi  tii  power,  authority,  and  local  posses- 
sions, which  constituted  and  were  inseparable  from  his 
dukedom ;  but,  after  a  while,  these  associations  gradually 
became  weakened,  and  at  length  for  the  most  part  they 
ceased  to  exist  of  necessity,  so  that  at  the  present  day  the 
connection  between  a  duke  and  the  locality  that  gives  the 
title  to  Up  dukedom  may  be  very  slight  indeed. 

This  same  title,  duke,  Is  borne  still,  with  their  princely 
rank  and  title,  by  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  sa  it  was 
in  the  dayi  of  Edward  HL  ;  but  these  royal  dukedoms, 
notwithstanding  that  they  constitute  peerages  and  are  here- 
ditary, are  created  chiefly  with  a  view  to  connect  the 
members  of  the  reigning  house  with  the  great  cities  or  with 
certain  provinces  of  the  realm.  The  old  royal  dukedom  of 
York  is  now  eo  far  in  abeyance  that  ainoe  Uie  last  dnke  of 
Yon:  died  without  issue  no  duke  of  York  has  been  created. 
T  e  rival  royal  dukedom  of  lencaatar  since  the  accession 
of  Henry  IV.  has  been  merged  in  the  crown.  The  duke 
dom  of  Cornwall  is  held  by  the  heir  apparent 

At  various  periods  also;  and  in  different  countries,  this 
mim  title,  dnke,  has  been  in  use  to  denote  certain  princes 
who  were  the  actual  sovereigns  of  small  states,  or  others 
who,  while  vassals  of  some  great  snserain,  enjoyed  in  an 
approximate  degree  a  virtual  independence.  The  term 
dnke,  again,  was  introduced  into  their  English  version  by 
the  translators  of  the  Old  Testament,  sa  a  beoomiruj  title 
'    chieftains  and  potentates,  the  Oriental  dielks  of 


A  duke  in  'the  British  peerage,  not  of  royal  rank,  is 
styled  "  Your  Grace."  and  he  is  "  Host  Noble ;"  his  wife 
in  a  "duchess,"  and  she  ulao  is  styled  "Your  Grace,"  and  is 
"MofitHoble."  All  their  sons  are  "  lords,"  and  til  their 
daughters  are  "ladies;"  but  their  oldest  son  beers  bis 
father's  "second  title,"  since  each  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
nobility  has  one  or  more  of  the  lower  ranks  associated  with 
it;  thus  a  duke's  eldest  son  always  ranks  as  a  marquis, 
and  generally  bears  that  title.     The  parlismentary  mantle 
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it  rube  of  a  daks  is  scarlet,  and  has  four  doublings  of 
srmine.  The  royal  dukes  liave  coronets  as  princes.  The 
Boronat  of  a  duchess  ia  ths  same  aa  that  of  her  husband. 

The  titles  arch-duke  and  areh-dacheas,  grand-duke  and 
grand-duchess,  are  in  use  on  the  Continent,  ths  former  in 
Austria  and  the  latter  in  Russia,  to  distinguish  the  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  imperial  families.  The  title  grand- 
duke  baa  also  been  applied  to  certain  of  die  minor  Con- 
tinental independent  princes.  (a  b.) 

DUKINFIELD,  a  township  and  local  board  district  of 
England,  in  East  Cheshire,  forming  part  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Staleybbime,  which  sea. 

DULCAMARA,  so  named  from  its  taste,  at  first  bitter 
and  eventually  sweet,  is  a  drug  consisting  of  the  dried  young 
branches  of  Solatium  Dulcamara,  Bitter-sweet  or  Wood; 
Nightshade — a,  woody  perennial  of  the  natural  order 
Solanaccx.  It  bo*  a  slender  shrubby  and  climbing  stem  ; 
Sowers  in  lateral  or  terminal  cymes,  with  a  hypogynons 
purple  corolla,  and  yellow  anthers  converging  into  a  cone ; 
and  fruit  a  red,  oval,  scarlet  berry.  For  medical  purposes 
the  branches  are  collected  in  autumn  when  the  leaves  are 
shed.  Dulcamara  contains  an  alkaloid  tolanine,  C^H^NO,, 
(Zwenger  and  Kind),  besides  a  sweet  and  bitter  principle, 
duleamarim  or  jncroglycioii,  and  Other  matters.  The  drug 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  a  great  variety 
of  complaints.  It  appears  to  have  some  effect  on  the  skin 
and  kidneys,  and  the  infusion  is  now  administered  in 
chronic  skin  diseases,  cachectic  conditions  of  the  system, 
and  rheumatic  affections. 

Bm  D.  Ctornt,  Dtt  Solan**,  Struburg,  ISM  ;  Girrod,  Mattria 
tlidiea,  4th  cd.  167*. 

DULCTGN'O,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the 
Albanian  sanjak  of  Scutari,  occupying  a  bold  promontory 
on  the  Adriatic,  eighteen  miles  W.B.W.  of  the  town  of 
Scutari.  It  has  a  strong  castle,  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic 
bishop,  and  numbers  about  8000  inhabitants,  who  are 
mainly  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  also  cany  on  a  little 
■hip-brulding  and  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  commerce. 
The  Turkish  Olkin,  or  Olgun,  preserves  more  distinctly  the 
ancient  name  of  Olcinimn,  by  which  Dukigno  was  known  to 
the  Romans,  who  obtained  possession  of  it  about  167  B.C. 
during  the  war  with  Dentins,  the  IUyrian  king.  In  modem 
history  the  town  is  noted  for  the  defeat  of  the  Venetians  in 
1716;   and  its  inhabitants  were  long  remarkable  for  their 

DULUTH,  a  city  and  lake  port  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  state  of  Minnesota,  advantageously  situated  at  the 
south-west  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  about  150  miles 
north-east  of  St  Paul  It  forms  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  and  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  railroad.  A  ship  canal,  230 
feat  wide,  which  has  been  cut  across  Minnesota  point,  gives 
ready  access  to  the  town  from  the  lake.  Duluth  stands  on 
the  side  of  an  acclivity  overlooking  the  lake.  It . 
docks,  and  contains  several  manufactories.  Owing 
position  the  rise  of  the  town  has  been  very  rapid.  In 
than  were  not  79  inhabitants,  whereas  a  census  in  1876 
showed  the  population  to  be  0000.  It  derives  its  name 
from  Jean  Du  Luth,  a  French  officer  who  visited  the  spot 
En  the  17th  century. 

DULWICH,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  Eve  miles  from  London  Bridge,  remarkable  for  its 
college  end  picture  gallery.  The  manor,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Clnniac  monks  of  Bennondsey,  was  granted 
by  Henry  VUL,  in  1541,  to  Thomas  Calton ;  and  his 
„randeon,  Sir  Francis  Calton,  sold  it  in  1606  to  Edward 
Alleyn,  whose  name  ia  indissolubly  associated  with  the  place 
by  bis  princely  foundation.  Dulwich  Collage,  or,  as  he 
quaintiy  and  piously  called  it,  "  God's  Gift  College  "  (see 
AlLBTlf,  vuL  L   [■■  68*),  was  opened  with  great  ■"-   — 


September  13,  1619,  in  the  preseno 
Bacon,  Lord  Arundell,  Inigo  Jones,  and  other  Si  _ 
men.  According  to  the  letters  patent  the  almspeople  and 
scholars  were  to  be  chosen  in  equal  proportions  from  the 
parishes  of  St  Giles  (Camberwell),  St  Botolph  without 
Bishopsgate,  and  St  Saviour's  (Southwark),  and  "that  port 
of  the  parish  of  St  Giles  without  Cripplegaie  which  ia  in 
"  i  county  of  Middlesex."  By  a  series  of  statutes  signed 
1626,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  Alleyn  ordained  that 
his  school  should  be  for  the  instruction  of  80  boys  consist- 
ing of  three  distinct  classes: — (1)  the  twelve  poor  scholars  ; 
(2)  children  of  inhabitants  of  Dulwich  (who  were  to  bo 
taught  freely)  ;  and  (3)  "  towns  or  foreign  schollen,"  who 
were  "  to  pay  such  allowance  as  the  master  and  wardens 
shall  appoint."  That  it  was  the  founder's  intention  to 
establish  a  great  pnblio  school  upon  the  model  of  West- 
minster and  St  Paul's,  with  a  liberal  provision  for  university 
training,  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  statutes ;  but  he  waa 
scarcely  dead  when  his  grand  project  was  overthrown,  nod 
for  more  than  two  centuries  the  educational  benefits  of 
i  Gift  College  were  restricted  to  the  twelve  poor 
scholars.  In  1858,  however,  the  foundation  was  entirely 
reconstituted  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  government 
of  the  college  is  now  vested  in  19  governors,  of  whom 
11  are  nominated  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  8  elected 
by  the  four  parishes  already  mentioned.  The  first  head  of 
the  reconstituted  college,  and  the  first  also  who  baa  not 
borne  the  name  of  Alleyn,  is  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Carver,  D.D. 
revenue  is  at  present  (1877)  more  than  £17,000  a 
year,  with  the  prospect  of  a-large  and  progressive  increase. 
After  provision  for  the  expenses  of  management  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  chapel  and  library,  the  surplus  is  divided 
into  four  portions,  of  which  three  are  assigned  to  the 
educational  and  one  to  the  eleemoaynaiy  biantb.  of  the 
foundation.  The  educational  foundation  comprises  two 
distinct  schools,  the  "  Upper''  and  the  "  Lower."  In  the 
former  the  curriculum  of  study,  as  defined  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, includes,  besides  ancient  aud  modern  languages  and 
mathematics,  drawing  and  designing,  civil  engineering, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  other  branches  of  science  ;  in  ths 
latter  it  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  so-called  middle-class 
schools.  The  Upper  School  contained  in  1877  nearly  60O 
boys,  and  the  Lower  160.  The  buildings  of  the  Upper 
School  are  a  splendid  pile,  designed  by  Mr  Charles 
Barry,  in  the  "  Northern  Italian  style  of  the  13th 
century."  They  are  said  to  form  the  most  commodiona 
aud  complete,  as  probably  they  have  proved  tile  most  costly, 
fabric  erected  for  educational  purposes  in  recent  times. 
The  main  architectural  feature  is  the  interior  of  the  great 
hall,  which  will  compare  advantageously  with  some  of  the 
best  college  halls  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  There  are 
about  26  acres  of  playground  and  cricket-field  included 
within  the  boundary  fence  of  the  college.  Dulwich  College 
possesses  one  advantage  peculiar  to  itself  in  its  splendid 
picture  gallery,  bequeathed  to  the  college  by  Sir  P.  F. 
Bourgeois,  R.A.,  in  1811,  with  a  separate  endowment 
of  £320  a  year.  The  pictures  moat  widely  known  and  moat 
highly  appreciated  are  probably  the  exquisite  Uurilloa 
and  die  choice  specimens  of  the  Dutch  school.  Thesnrphu 
income  of  the  gallery  fund  ia  devoted  to  instruction  in 
drawing  and  design  in  the  two  schools. 

Ssa  W.  Hernstt  Blsnob,  DuMA  Colbat  and  B&ward  AUi*m, 


DUMANGAS,  a  town  of  the  Fhilipp 


s,  in  the  island 


fertile   plain,  and   deals  In  rice,  trepang,  and  pins. 
Population  stated  at  23,000, 

DUMARSAIS,  Cassn  Chbhkad'  (1676-1766),  a 
French  philologist,  was  born  ut  Marscillsa,  Jury  7,  1676. 
His  father  died  while  be  was  yet  an  infant ;  and  bis  mother. 
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by  her  extravagance,  dissipated  Ida  patrimony.  He  mi 
educated  in  hi*  native  town  by  tie  Fathers  of' the  Oratory, 
into  whose  congregation  be  entered;  bet  feeling  the 
restraints  on  hie  liberty  too  severe,  he  left  it  at  the  age 
of  twenty-firs,  end  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  married,  and 
m  admitted  an  advocate  in  1704  He  soon,  however, 
quitted  the  bar,  separated  from  hia  wife,  to  whom  he  gave 
□p  the  little  he  possessed,  and  went  to  reside  with  the 
President  de  Maiaons,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  hia  son. 
He  was  afterwards  successively  tutor  to  the  son  of  Lew, 
the  projector,  and  the  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Baufremout 
It  was  during  this  last  period  that  he  published  the  results 
of  hia  grammatical  investigations,  which  were  received  with 
great  indifference.  On  terminating  his  engagement  with 
the  Marquis  de  Benfremont  he  opened  an  establishment  for 
education  in  the  fanbourg  St  Victor,  which  scarcely  afforded 
him  the  means  of  subsistence.  He  strove  to  ska  out  bis 
•centy  income  by  contributions  to  the  Encyclopedia,  but 
hie  last  years  were  spent  in  very  straitened  circumstances. 
Hs  died  at  Paris  on  the  11th  June  17fi6,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  Dnmarssis  possessed  no  ordinary  talents.  Hia 
researches  are  distinguished  alike  by  their  accuracy, 
ingenuity,  and  depth.  As  a  man,  he  combined  the  greatest 
purity  of  morals  and  simplicity  of  character  with  a  rare 
degree  of  manly  fortitude  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes ; 
yet  daring  the  greater  part  of  his  Kfe  he  waa  left  to  languish 
in  obscurity,  and  his  merits  scarcely  attracted  any  notice 
until  nearly  half  a  century  after  hi*  death.  His  works  on 
philosophy  and  general  grammar,  however,  are  worthy  of 
attention.  Of  these,  the  best  are  hia  Prineipa  de  Gram- 
maim  and  hia  Hittoire  da  Trope*.  D'Alembert  and 
Voltaire  both  paid  a  just  and  discriminating  tribute  to 
the  merits  of  Dnmarssis.  An  edition  of  his  works  was 
collected  by  Duchosal  end  Millon,  and  published  at  Paris 
in  1797,  in  seven  vola.  8vo.  In  1804,  the  French  Institute 
proposed  a  prize  for  an  iltye  on  Dumaraaia,  which  was 
gained  by  De  Gerando,  whose  work  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1805,  in  8vo.  An  earlier  Uoge  by  D'Alembert  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Melange*  de  Litteratiire,  and  prefixed  to 
the  above-mentioned  edition  of  the  works  of  Dumaraaia. 

DUMAS,  Alkxutdbi  (1802-1870),  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  characters  that  the  19th  century  has  produced, 
was  the  son  of  General  Damns  and  of  Marie  Labonret, 
an  innkeeper's  daughter.  His  father  waa  an  officer  of 
remarkable  gallantry,  who  for  his  dashing  exploits  had 
obtained  the  odd  title  of  the  "Horatius  Codes  of  the 
Tyrol "  He  was  a  Creole,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the 
Marquis  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie,  and  of  Louisa  Dumas,  a  black 
woman  of  St  Domingo.  Long  after,  his  grandson  was  to 
excite  the  laughter  of  Paris  by  pi  aiming  this  title,  and 
■Tuning  the  family  arms.  The  general  had  an  insubor- 
dinate temper,  and  excited  the  dislike  and  suspicion 
of  Napoleon,  who  sent  him  back  from  Egypt  to  languish 
in  obscurity,  and  die  of  disappointment  at  Viilere-Oottereta 
in  the  year  1806. 

Alexandre  Dumas  waa  bom  on  July  *,  1803,  at  Tillere- 
Cotterats,  where  he  was  brought  up  under  the  cue  of 
an  affectionate  and  pious  mother.  Some  of  the  most 
graceful  passages  of  autobiography  are  to  be  found  in 
those  pegea  of  his  memoirs  which  are  devoted  to  an 
account  of  his  boyhood,  and  which  present  an  excellent 
picture  of  French  country  town  life.  He  seems  to  have 
been  an  idle  and  a  troublesome  youth,  and,  though  places 
were  found  for  him  with  notaries  and, Other  functionaries, 
he  eould  not  settle  to  business.  The  family  means  were 
slender.  They  were  soon  almost  reduced  to  poverty ;  and 
in  the  year  1623  Alexandre  aet  off  for  Paris  to  seek 
Us  fortune,  when  he  was  to  make  such  good  use  of  his 
(dander  opportunities,  that  within  five  years  his  name 
became  famous.     Within  a  few  days  of  his  arrival,  an  old 


friend  of  hii  father's,  General  Fey,  obtained  •  clerk'*  plaoe 
for  him  in  the  duke  of  Orleans's  establishment,  worth  only 
£90  a  year,  bat  it  seemed  a  fortune.  A  friend.  De 
Lenven,  and  he  now  joined  their  talents  in  a  light  farce 
called  Le  Chaue  ct  t Amour  (produced  September  23, 
1825).  This  was  succeeded  by  a  dramatic  piece,  written 
with  the  assistance  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  called  La 
Not*  tt  rUnttrremetU  (November  21,  1826),  known  in 
England  as  the  amusing  lUuttr&m*  Stranger.  Meanwhile 
the  visit  of  Macready  and  other  English  players  to  Paris 
had  introduced  him  to  Shakespeare,  and  had  set  him  to 
a  grand  romantic  and  historical  drama  which  he 
called  ChritUne,  The  young  clerk  had  the  boldness  to 
look  forward  to  having  it  presented  on  the  boards  of  the 
France,  and,  with  an  energy  end  spirit  that 
should  encourage  every  friendless  aspirant,  set  every 
reeource  he  conld  command  at  work.  Charles  Nodier 
introduced  him  to  Baron  Taylor,  the  literary  director  of 
the  theatre,  who,  if  we  are  to  credit  Dumas,  was  so 
enchanted  with  tie  work  that  he  accepted  it  and  submitted 
it  to  the  company  at  once.  It  is  more  probable  that,  from 
the  rather  corrupt  fashion  which  then  regulated  such 
matters,  the  privilege  was  secured  by  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  But  it  happened  that  another  Ckrittim 
waa  supported  by  even  greater  influence,  and  Dumas'e  had  to 
be  withdrawn.  In  a  short  time  he  had  written  Henri  III. 
which  waa  produced  (February  11,  1829)  with  the  most 
extraordinary  results.  This  piece  was  important  as  being 
the  first  success  of  the  well  known  "Romantic  school" 
Henri  III.,  it  is  said,  brought  its  author  about  £2000. 
But  the  revolution  of  July  now  broke  out  and  interrupted 
every  literary  scheme. 

It  was,  however,  welcomed  by  the  Creole's  son,  who  flung 
himself  with  ardour  into  the  struggle.  And  Iiere  Begins 
that  double  interest  in  his  life,  which  was  as  adventurous 
as  that  of  some  of  hia  own  heroes,  and  suggests  the  career 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini  He  has,  of  course,  made  his  own 
share  in  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  Three  Days  as  conspicu- 
as  possible- ;  and  his  expedition  to  Boissons,  and  almost 
single-handed  capture  of  a  powder  magazine,  a  genera), 
and  officers  were  heartily  laughed  at  and  wholly  die 
believed.  Allowing,  however,  for  embellishment,  it  is  dne 
to  him  to  say  that  his  narrative  seems  to  be  true  in  the 
main.  He  was,  however,  unlucky  enough  to  have  cast  his 
lot  with  the  more  violent  party,  which  found  itself  opposed 
to  the  Orleans  family,  end  never  recovered  their  favour ; 

'  King  Louis  Philippe  always  treated  him  with  a  good 


returned  to  his  dramatic  labours,  and  produced 
Antony  (1831),  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  gross  out- 
rages on  public  morality  which  have  helped  to  make 
conjugal  infidelity  the  favourite  theme  of  the  French  drama. 
But  by  this  time  he  bad  found  that  the  stow  production  of 
dramas  scarcely  offered  a  profitable  field  for  his  talents. 
The  successful  founding  of  the  Ecvtie  da  Deux  Monda 
tempted  Mm  into  trying  his  skill  on  historical  romances, 
professedly  in  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  And  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  first  opening  of  that  seam  which  waa 
to  be  worked  later  with  such  extraordinary  profit  Here  he 
introduced  that  daring  system  of  working  up  the  ideas 
of  others,  which  he  had  already  carried  out  in  his  dramatic 
labours,  his  successful  pieces  of  Henri  III.  and  Christine 
proving  to  consist  of  whole  scenes  stolen  from  Schiller 
and  odor  writers  almost  without  changing  a  word,  though 
the  arrangement  of  the  plot  and  situations  are  masterly 
and  original  A  piece  of  hia,  called  the  Tour  de  Sal* 
(produced  in  1832),  which  caused  a  perfect  furore  in  Paris, 
led,  however,  to  a  more  serious  charge  of  plagiarism.  In 
consequence  of  a  duel  he  wee  directed  to  leave  France  for 
a   time,  and  set  off— in   July  1832— on  a  tour  through 
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Switzerland,  which  suggested  to  him 
book*  of  travel  i  made  np  of  long  extra 
guide-booka.  imaginsry  dialogues,  and  adventure*. 

In  1849  he  married  an  actress  named  Ida  1'errier.  who 
had  performed  in  his  plays  ;  bnt  the  union  was  not  a  happy 
one,  and,  after  a  rather  extravagant  career,  the  lady  retired 
to  Florence,  where  she  lied  in  the  year  1809.  Hitherto 
hw  success,  though  remarkable,  could  not  be  called  Euro- 
pean, and  he  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  crowd 
of  French  professional  lilHrainirt.  Bnt  in  1841  the  famous 
Monti  Chritto  appeared,  which  may  be  said  to  have  excited 
inure  universal  interest  than  any  romance  since  Robinton 
Gratoa  or  Wavcrttg.  The  extraordinary  colour,  the  never- 
flagging  spirit,  the  endless  surprises,  and  die  air  of  nature 
which  was  cast  over  even  the  most  extravagant  situations, 
make  this  work  worthy  of  the  popularity  it  enjoyed  in 
almost  every  country  of  the  world.  It  was  followed  by  the 
no  leas  famous  Tfu-ai  Muiktieert.  These  productions  were 
the  more  remarkable  as  they  were  written  from  day  to  day 
for  the  readers  of  a  newspaper,  and  thus  firmly  established 
tao/euWsftwt  as  a  necessary  element  of  French  literature. 
In  this,  as  in  other  departments  where  he  was  successful, 
Dumas  was  not  original,  and  only  took  up  the  idea  of  a 
successful  predecessor,  Eugene  Sue,  whose  Jtcif  Errant  had 
enjoyed  much  popularity  in  this  shape. 

This  triumph  made  him,  as  it  were,  irresponsible  in  the 
literaiy  world,  and  suggested  to  him  a  series  of  whole- 
sale operations  for  supplying  the  public  with  books,  the 
history  of  which  makes  an  extraordinary  chapter  in  liter- 
ature. He  contracted  for  innumerable  stories,  each  of 
great  length,  and  to  be  published  at  the  same  time,  almost 
any  one  of  which  would  be  beyond  the  powers  of  a  single 
writer.  In  a  single  year,  1844,  he  issued  some  forty 
volumes,  and  later  on  he  engaged  himself  even  more  deeply 
to  meet  these  heavy  demands.  He  began  by  employing  one 
or  two  assistants,  with  whose  aid  he  famished  his  two  great 
stories ;  and  it  may  be  said  that,  with  his  constant 
supervision  and  inspiration,  his  daily  direction,  suggestion 
of  incidents,  manipulation  of  the  ideas  of  others,  consulta- 
tions, 4c.,  he  might  almost  fairly  claim  the  credit  of  having 
written  Monte  Chritto  and  the  Three  MtukeUtn.  His  most 
valuable  assistant  was  Maquet.  Indeed,  the  chief  credit  of 
Dumaa'a  most  important  stories  has  been  claimed  for  him; 
but  as  he  afterwards  often  tried  his  powers  alone,  and  with 
but  poor  success,  it  seems  probable  that  his  share  in  DnnmaVj 
works  was  no  more  than  what  has  been  described.  Bnt 
presently  the  popular  writer  found  that  even  this  form  of 
partnership  was  too  great  a  tax  upon  his  time,  and  he  began 
to  proceed  upon  the  simpler  process  of  ordering  works  from 
clever  young  writers,  to  whom  he  suggested  a  subject  and 
perhapsa  simple  outline  of  treatment — and  then  issuing  their 
work  with  his  name.  Some  care  in  the  selection  was  at 
first  exercised,  bnt  later  he  accepted  any  stuff  that  was 
brought  to  bun — travels,  essays,  stories — and  endorsed 
them  with  his  name.  Indeed  a  volume  could  be  filled  with 
the  odd  details  and  complicated  renin  cations  of  th  in  system, 
wbidi  was  exposed  in  the  mosUmsparing  fashion  by  Granior 
de  Cassagnac,  Jacquet  aluu  "  De  Hireeonrt,"  and  Querard. 
Dumas  justified  his  system  of  appropriating  from  dead  and 
living  authors  by  a  theory  of  what  he  called  "  conquests.* 
"All  human  phenomena,''  he  says,  "are  public  property. 
The  man  of  genius  does  not  steal,  he  only  conquers.  Every 
one  arrives  in  bis  turn  and  at  bis  hour,  seizes  what  his 
ancestors  have  left,  and  pots  it  into  new  shapes  and  oom- 


In  the  meantime  be  was  earning  vast  sums.  Leaving 
the  work  of  composition  to  Ilia  journeymen,  he  now  entered 
on  a  new  and  reckless  course,  with  a  view  of  damling  his 
countrymen  and  gratifying  his  own  Eastern  taste.  In  this 
view  he  built  a  vast  theatre  for  the  production  of  bis  own 


works,  and  a  gorgeous  castle  at  St  Germain,  on  the  model 
of  a  palace  in  a  fairy  tele,  on  which  he  lavished  ever* 
adornment  While  these  follies  were  in  progress,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  himself  attached  to  the  suite  of  the  young 
duke  of  Uontpeiisier,  then  (1846)  setting  out  for  Madrid 
to  be  married,  and  received  besides  a  sort  of  commission  from 
the  Government  to  visit  Algeria,  with  a  view  to  maWing  it 
popular  by  A  lively  account  from  his  pen.  He  was  granted 
a  passage  to  Oran  on  board  one  of  the  Government  mail 
boats,  but,  through  an  awkward  misconception,  was  allowed 
to  divert  this  vessel  from  her  regular  service,  and  used  her 
for  visiting  Carthago,  Tunis,  and  other  place*.  On  bis 
return  there  was  much  scandal,  and  the  ministry  was  vary 
severely  interrogated  as  to  the  irregularity  of  allowing  "a 
contractor  for  stories"  to  make  so  free  with  public  property. 
It  was  explained  that  this  was  entirely  owing  to  a  misre- 
presentation of  the  papular  writer's.  Another  rebuff,  too, 
was  waiting  him ;  for,  having  completely  neglected  his 
engagements  to  the  various  newspapers  while  making  this 
agreeable  tour,  he  found  himself  engaged  in  heavy  law-suita 
with  no  less  than  seven  journals,  including  the  Cwutitu- 
iionnd  and  the  From.  After  defending  himself  in  person, 
a  performance  that  was  the  entertainment  of  all  Paris,  he 
-was  cast  in  damages.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  dis- 
asters. His  theatre,  after  opening  with  one  of  his  pieces 
which  took  two  nights  to  perform,  fell  on  evil  days,  and 
the  revolution  of  1848  plunged  it  into  difficulties.  In  these 
new  scenes  he  was  by  no  means  popular,  being  suspected 
from  his  assiduous  attendance  on  the  Orleans  family.  By 
this  time  all  his  best  works  had  been  written;  and  be 
was  now  only  to  attract  attention  by  some  extravagant 
literary  somersault  or  impudent  attempt  at  "  humbugging  " 
the  public  He  attempted  newspapers  like  the  Moanjttr 
taire,  of  which  he  would  grow  tired  after  a  few  numbers, 
bnt  to  every  article  in  which  he  was  ready  to  attach  bis 
name.  His.  next  escapade  was  joining  Garibaldi  (I860), 
whose  messenger  and  lieutenant  he  constituted  himself ;  and, 
in  reward  for  some  trifling  service,  he  claimed  the  appoint- 
ment of  "director  of  the  museum    ~J   ■■■■'■■ 


himself,  always  borrowing  and  obtaining  money  by  si 
and  pretences  which  in  another  could  not  be  called  honest 
It  becomes,  indeed,  painful  to  follow  the  stages  in  this 
rapid  decay, — to  find  hi™  reduced  to  writing  "puffs''  for 
tradesmen,  to  exhibiting  himself  in  shop  windows,  and 
to  introducing  grand  schemes  to  the  public  which  it  is 
impossible  to  read  without  hearty  laughter.  A  scandalous 
infatuation,  too,  was  to  be  associated  with  bis  old  age,  which 
last  excited  the  contempt  pity  of  all  who  knew  him.  To  the 
last  he  was  full  of  scheme*,  devised  with  the  fertility  and 
roseate  imagination  of  a  Micawber ;  and  to  the  last,  unf or- 
tunately.he  was  devotedto  pleasure.  The  result  was  a  break- 
ing up  of  his  health,  and  even  a  decay  of  his  faculties.  When 
the  war  of  1870  broke  out  he  was  removed  from  Paiis  to 
Puys,  near  Dieppe,  and  there  affectionately  attended  by  bis 
son  and  daughter.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  December  in 
the  same  year.  Me  was  even  poorer  than  when  he  began 
the  world;  and  the  brilliant  novelist,  whohad  earned  more 
than  £10,000  a  year,  had  hardly  a  sou  left.  On  the  16th 
April  1872,  when  the  war  was  over,  his  remains  were 
removed  to  VillertCotterets,  and  interred  in  presence  of 
the  leading  liUeraleurt  of  Paris. 

The  work*  that  bear  Dumas's  name  are  said  to  amount 
to  some  1200  volumes.  His  dialogue  is  entirely  his  own, 
full  of  spirit  and. dramatic  propriety — and  this,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  temptation,  to  a  man  paid  by  the  line,  to  "  spin 
out "  his  matter  to  the  utmost  extent.  He  left  about  sixty 
dramas,  of  which  not  more  than  three  or  four  will  be 
:  two,  the  Mariagt  nut  Louit  X  V.   and 
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Mdtte.  de  BdU  Ide,  belong  to  On  rtptrtoin  of  the 
OouuSdie  Franoaise.  These  will  always  be  listened  to  with 
delight  Hie  moat  popular  stone*  have  been  raeutioued, 
but  even  now  their   undue  expansion    wfl    interminable 

development,    owing  to  the   ■■lilim    of  the  femlUt/M 

system,  are  fonnd  to  be  serious  obstacle*  to  thai*  popu- 
larity. 

He  left  a.  danger,  Madame  Pete],  who  hat  written  a 
few  romsnees,  and  a  son,  the  wall-known  "  Alexandre  FHa," 
who,  ""K^»  hie  father,  hat  been  dfatipajMha^  by  alow  and 
careful  work.     He  is  best  known  by  his  romance  La  Dam* 


in  wbioh  romance*  are  written,  and  by  a  number  of  dramas 
which  deal  satirically  with  the  character,  follies,  and  man- 
ners of  society  under  the  second  empire.  (p.  v.) 

DUMAS,  Murmur,  Couht    (1793-1637),  a   French 

general  and  military  historian,  was  born  at  Montpellier  of 

a  noble  fvuUy,  on  the  33d  November  1763.    He  joined 

■*--      my  in  1773,  and  entered  upon  active  service  in  1780, 

""  msndiHn-chief  of  the 


he  army  in  1771 
at  aide-de-camp' t 


He  bad  a  share  in  all  the  principal  engagements 
that  occurred  during  a  period  of  Many  two  years.  Shortly 
after  the  capture  of  Torktown,  in  which  be  took  part,  he 
joined  the  expedition  under  Vandreuil  intended  to  make 
an  attack  on  Jamaica.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Tfoghnd  in  1783  he  returned  to  France,  whore  he  soon 
afterwards  received  his  commission  as  major.  In  1781  he 
was  sent  to  explore  the  archipelago  and  the  coast*  of 
Turkey,  a  service  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  two  years, 
and  which  he  performed  with  great  thoroughness.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Amsteidsm  in  1787,  where  he  co- 
operated with  the  Dutch  against  the  Prussians.  At  the 
Revolution  he  acted  with  Lafayette  and  the  constitutional 
liberal  party,  whose  aim  was  to  effect  a  complete  reform 
without  abohshing  monarchy.  He  was  intrusted  by  the 
Assembly  with  the  command  of  the  escort  which  conducted 
Louis  AV  L  to  Paris  from  Varennee,  where  he  had  been 
arrested.  In  179)  he  was  appointed  to  a  command  at 
Hats,  where  he  rendered  important  service  in  improving 
the  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  in  organizing  the  first 
battalion  of  horse  artillery  that  was  formed  in  France. 
Chosen  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  the  same 
year  by  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  he  advocated  with 
firmness  and  eloquence  the  principles  and  policy  of  ths 
constitutional  party  to  which  he  belonged.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Assembly.  When  the 
extern*  republicans  gained  the  ascendancy,  however,  he 
became  a  marked  man,  and  judged  it  prudent  to  make  his 
escape  to  r^g1"^.  Returning  after  a  brief  interval  under 
the  apprehension  that  his  father-in-law  would  be  held 
responsible  for  his  absence,  he  arrived  in  Paris  in  the  midst 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  had  to  flee  to  Switzerland  to 
avoid  the  fate  of  his  friends  Barnave  and  Duport  Dutertre. 
Boon  after  his  return  to  France  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Ancients.  On  the  triumph  of  ths  extreme 
revolutionists  in  1797,  Dumas,  being  proscribed  as  a 
monarchist,  made  his  escape  to  Holstein,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  Count  Stolberg.  During  this  exile  he 
wrote  the  first  part  of  his  Fridt  da  jBvSnttmenti  Militairti, 
which  was  published  anonymously  in  monthly  numbers  at 
Hamburg  in  1800.  Recalled  to  his  native  country  when 
Bonaparte  became  first  consul,  he  declined  f  he  prefecture  of 
Bordeaux,  preferring  a  military  appointment  Intrusted 
with  the  organisation  of  the  army  of  reserve  at  Dijon,  he 
was  on  the  completion  of  the  task  appointed  chief  of  the 
staff  to  that  army.  In  1601  he  wis  nominated  a 
councillor  of  state,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  to 
propose  and  defend  in  the  Corps  Legialatif  the  formation 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of  which  order  he  afterwards 


(1810)  became  grand  officer.  Attached  to 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Dumas  want  hi  1808  to  Naples, 
when  he  became  minister  of  war.  On  the  transfer  of 
Joseph  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the  accession  of  Unrat 
to  tint  of  Naples,  Damns  rejoined  the  French  army,  with 
which  he  served  in  Spain  during  the  campaign  of  1808, 
and  in  Germany  during  that  of  1809.  After  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  Dumas  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  armistice, 
and  'he  was  left  by  Napoleon  at  Vienna  in  order  to  super- 
of  Austrian  territory  by  the  French 


held  the  pott  of  mtendantfflnersl  of  the  army,  which 
involved  the  charge  of  the  entire  administrative  depart- 
ment. He  shared  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
and  the  privations  he  suffered  brought  on  a 
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interval  of  repose  at  Dentate.  Resuming  his  duties  aa  in- 
tondant  general,  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Lntsen  and 
Bantam.  When  the  derisive  defeat  of  Leipaio  occurred, 
Dumas,  who  was  stationed  with  the  besieged  army  in 
Dresden,  was  employed  to  negotiate  the  unavoidable 
capitulation,  the  terms  of  which,  though  agreed  to  by  the 
opposing  general,  were  not  ratified  bv  the  allied  sovereigns. 
Dumas,  who  had  gone  to  report  the  matter  to  the  emperor, 
comequently  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Hungary  until 
was  concluded  in  1814  On  the  accession  of  Louis 
L  Dumas  received  several  important  cornmiasiana  in 
connection  with  the  adniiiiistration  of  the  army.  He  had 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  king,  and  would  have  been 
appointed  minister  of  marine  but  for  the  adverse  influence 
of  the  party  that  had  been  in  exile  during  the  empire. 
When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  Dumas  at  first  kept 
himself  in  retirement,  but  he  was  persuaded  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte  to  present  himsslf  to  the  emperor,  who  intrusted 
him  with  the  task  of  organising  the  National  Guards 
This  brought  him  into  disfavour  with  tile  Bourbons,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  upon  half-pay  when  Louis  iVlii. 
was  restored  to  the  throne.  He  devoted  his  leisure  to 
the  continuation  of  his  Pridt  da  Jfo&nentmU  Militairti, 
of  which  nineteen  volumes,  embracing  the  history  of  the 
war  from  1798  to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  in  1607,  appeared 
between  1817  and  1836.  A  growing  weakness  of  sight, 
ending  in  total  blindness,  prevented  him  from  carrying  the 
work  farther,  but  he  translated  Napier's  Hittory  of  lk« 
Peninndar  War  as  a  sort  of  continuation  to  it  In 
IBIS  Dumas  was  restored  to  favour  through  the  influence 
of  Gouvion  Saint-Cyr,  and  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Stats.  In  1638  be  was  chosen  a  deputy  by  the 
first  anondissemsnt  of  Paris.  After  the  revolution  of 
1830,  in  the  events  of  which  he  took  an  active  part, 
Dumas  was  created  a  peer  of  France,  and  re-entered  the 
Council  of  State  as  president  of  the  war  committee. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  16th  October  1637.  Besides 
the  Print  da  SvfnemmU  Militaira,  which  forms  a  valuable 
source  for  the  history  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats, 
Dumas  wrote  autobiographical  reminiscences  under  the 
title  of  Souvenir;  which  were  published  posthumously  by 
his  son  (3  Tola.  1889). 

DUMBARTON,  a  western  county  of  Scotland,  anciently 
called  Lennox  or  Lerenanx,  bounded  by  the  river  Olyde 
and  its  estuary  on  the  8.,  by  Stirlingshire  and  Lanarkshire 
on  the  K,  by  Perthshire  on  the  N.,  and  by  Loch  Long  and 
Argyllshire  on  the  W.  It  consists  of  two  parte,  which  are 
six  mile*  distant  from  each  other,  and  are  separated  by- 
part  of  Lanarkshire.  The  western  or  larger  district  is 
about  35  mil—  long  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  IB  broad,  the 
breadth  varying  from  %  to  13  miles.  The  eastern  district, 
which  is  about  13  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  4  in 
breadth  from  N.  to  S.,  is  completely  inclosed  by  the 
counties  of  Stirling  and  Lanark.     This  detached  part,  earn- 


DUMBARTON 


tt  the  parishes]  of  Cumbernauld  and  Kirkintilloch, 
id  to  Stirlingshire  till  the  earl  of  WJgton,  whose 
property  it  was,  became  heritable  sheriff  of  Dambartonahire, 
and  annexed  it  to  this  county,  which,  ai  a  whole,  contains 
370  square  mike,  or  172,677  statute  acres,  and  is  divided 
into  12- parishes.  The  county  kin  shape  a  crescent,  having 
a  convex  coast-line  of  SB  miles,  formed  by  the  Clyde  on 
the  south  for  16,  and  Loch  Long  on  tie  wast  for  20  miles. 
Along  its  eastern  aide  for  a  distance  of  34  miles  stretches 
Loch  Lomond,  the  "queen  of  Scottish  lakes, "studded  with 
small  islands,  which  number  30  in  all,  and  most  of  which, 
with  about  two-thirds  of  the  shore,  are  in  Dumbartonshire. 
There  an  other  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  county,  but  they 
are  of  a  minor  description.  The  Gars  Loch  is  an  arm  of 
the  sea  abont  six  miles  long  by  one  broad,  and  forms  with 
Loch  Long  the  peninsula  of  Boseneeth,  nearly  detaching  it 
from  the  mainland  Besides  the  Clyde,  the  only  river  of 
any  note  which  can  be  said  to  belong  to  this  county  is  the 
Leven,  the  outlet  of  Loch  Lomond,  which,  flowing  for  six 
miles  through  a  fine  valley,  joins  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton 
Castle-  The  mountainous  districts  are  marked  by  number- 
less  cascades  and  lesser  streams,  falling  for  the  most  part 
into  Loch  Lomond,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Falloch, 
Invemglas,  Douglas,  Pinks,  Fruin,  Ac  The  Kelvin,  which 
skirts  the  eastern  binder,  drains  the  detached  portion  of  the 
county.  Abont  two-thirds  of  Dumbartonshire  are  hilly  and 
mountainous.  The  moat  elevated  regions  are  in  the  wast 
and  north-west,  between  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomund,  and 
to  the  north  of  Loch  Lomond.  Ben  Yoirlioh,  in  tie  extreme 
north,  attains  an  elevation  of  3092  feet,  and  Finnart,  on 
Loch  Long,  is  2500  feet  high.  While  this  mountainous 
character  prevails  in  the  north  of  the  comity,  in  the  eastern 
detached  district  and  along  the  Clyde  and  the  Leven  it  is 
lowland — marked,  however,  by  tie  rising  of  abrupt  ami- 
nenoee  such  as  the  hills  of  Kilpatrick  and  Oardroas,  and  the 
rocks  of  Dumbarton  and  Dumbuck.  In  scenery  it  is  un- 
surpassed in  Scotland,  not  only  for  what  it  embraces  but  for 
the  magnificent  and  exteuaive  views  which  it  commands. 
Tie  climate  varies  with  the  character  of  tie  county,  but  i* 
on  tie  whole  salubrious,  though  much  more  humid  than  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland  The  prevailing  winds  an  from 
tie  west  and  south-west,  but  easterly  winds  an  frequent  in 
the  spring  months.  Frosts  are  seldom  severe,  and,  except 
on  the  mountains,  snow  never  lies  long.  In  tie  southern 
districts  of  tie  county  Old  Bed  Sandstone  stretches  from 
Boaenaath  to  Loci  Lomond:  limestone  is  found  in  the 
higher  grounds  of  Kilpatrick^  Dumbarton,  and  Bow;  tie 
hills  of  Dumbuck  and  Kilpatrick  and  Dumbarton  Book  are 
composed  of  trap ;  while  mica  slate,  quartz,  and  talo  princi- 
pally eouirtitntfi  its  northern  formationa.  Clay-alato  ishiike- 
wise  found,  and  has  been  wrought  with  success  at  Lost, 
Oamsbadden,  and  fioseneeti.  Coal  measures  also  exist, 
and  tiers  an  pits  for  working  coal  in  several  districts. 
Ironstone  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  connection 
the    pm^t)"^    of    KfrHTtrillpffh    and 


Tie  arable  lands  of  Dumbartonshire,  which  iwttf'd  chiefly 
along  the  Clyde  and  tie  Leven.  and  an  composed  of  rich 
black  loam,  gravelly  soil,  and  clay,  an  divided  into  farms 
ranging  from  80  to  300  acres,  and  in  some  cases  to  700  or 
BOO  acres.  From  the  procmity  to  Glasgow  and  other  largo 
towns,  the  farmers  have  the  double  advantage  of  good 
e  and  a  ready  market  for  all  kinds  both  of  stock  and 
under  the  stimulus  of  this,  great  progress 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
i  of  farm  buildings,  tie  erection  of  fences,  and 
of  proper  draining,  as  well  as  to  the  rearing  of 
d  the  management  of  dairy  stock,  principally  of 


Ayrshire  stock  on  the  low  grounds.  In  1876  I 
"  had  1717  horses,  13,153  cattle.  71,202  sheep,  and 
pigs.  Oats  and  wheat  are  grown  in  conn  double 
itdes ;  la  je  crops  of  potatoes  an  raised  i  "■"■'p. 
barley,  and  beans  are  also  grown.  In  1876  then  wen 
986S  acres  under  corn  crops,  of  which  7930  were  under 
oats  and  1140  under  wheat,  while  4443  under  green  crcfa. 
On  the  banks  and  islands  of  Loch  Lomond  there  are  soma 
yew  trees  of  large  siie,  and  evidently  of  a  very  great  age. 
Then  an  few  large  estates  in  the  county;  the  largest 
being  Boesdhu  (Sir  James  Colquhoun.  Bart),  '87,041  sons, 
Btrsthleven  (Mrs  Ewing),  9180,  Boseneeth  (dnke  of 
Argyll),  6799,  and  Ctunbemanld  (Hon.  OornwaUis  nscajngj, 
3520.  The  whole  number  of  landowners  having  one  aero 
end  upwards  is  706,  possessing  152,968  acres,  of  the  annual 
value  of  £251,134. 

Tie  banks  of  the  Leven.  whose  waters  as  well  as  being 
constant  are  singularly  soft  and  pure,  have  long  been 
celebrated  for  their  bleaching  establishments,  dye-works. 
and  print-works.  Bleaching  was  carried  on  in  the  Tale  of 
Leven  upwards  of  ISO  years  ago.  The  printing  of  cotton 
began  at  Levenfield  in  1788,  and  has  for  some  time  been 
the  chief  manufacturing  industry  in  Dumbartonshire.  There 
are  carried  on  with  great  success  at  Upper  and  Lower 
Levenba.uk  Works,  located  within  naif  a  mile  of  Loch 
Lomond,  the  dyeing  and  printing  of  Turkey  red  cloth  and 
yarn;  at  Dalmoonach,  tie  different  procasssB  in  calico-print- 
ing; and  st  Ferry-field,  Croftiuge«,Bjid  DflHchip  the  various 
departments  of  the  general  business  are  conducted  on  a 
largo  scale.  At  Milton,  in  West  Kilpatrick.  the  first  factory 
for  machine  weaving  was  erected ;  and  here  "i^rd,  a 
century  ago,  a  bleaching  and  calico  printing  establishment 
At  Dnntocher,  in  tie  same  parish,  cotton-spinning  ias  been 
carried  on  from  tie  beginning  of  the  century,  and  an 
extensively  -as  to  take  rank  as  the  second  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  county.  In  the  town  of  Dumbarton  there 
ship-building  yards,  a 
■*    AtD- 


Dahntur  extensive  works  for 
the  repair  of  the  dredging  plant  belonging  to  the  Clyde 

Tnuit-m)recrac^dbythotiu5tc«inl867,coetingX2fl.OOO. 
A  large  patent  slip  for  taking  on  the  dredgers  used  on  the 
Clyde  forms  part  of  these  works,  at  which  three  steam  forge- 
hammera  are  in  constant  operation.  In  18B0a  line  of  rul- 
way,  already  completed  from  Bowing  to  Dumbarton,  was 
extended  up  the  Vale  of  Leven  to  Balloon.  In  1808  the 
Glasgow  railway  to  Helensburgh  was  opened,  running 
through  Bowling,  Dumbarton,  and  Cardites,  and  supplying, 
with  the  steam  communication  on  tie  Clyde  and  the  lochs. 
abundant  faciritios  for  every  kind  of  traffic  to  all  parts  of 
tie  county.  Tie  Forth  and  01yds  Canal,  begun  in 
1768  and  opened  for  traffic  in  177S,  passes  through  Dum- 
bartonshire for  more  than  16  miles,  and  is  carried  over  the 
valley  of  the  Kelvin  by  an  aqueduct  At  Bowling  than  is 
a  harbour  with  quays,  forming  a  tidal  basin  of  8J  u 

The  county  is  somewhat  rich  in  antiquities,  con   

both  wish  the  period  of  the  Hainan  oocupateon  and  with 
that  of  the  abongi  nal  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  The  wall 
of  Antoninus  runs  along  tie  north  of  tile  eastern  part  and 
through  the  south-east  corner  of  the  main  district  to 
Kilpetri'fr  RtraeJnt  of  nVwnan  workmanship  have  been 
found  at  Duntooher  and  in  the  parish  of  Cumbernauld;  as 
well  as  at  the  castle.  The  Caledonians,  Fiats,  *o.,  an 
commemorated  by  rude  forts  and  timrali  here  and  then  s 
and  there  are  several  remains  of  old  bi  ~" 

Boy's  district  lies  to  tie  north :  the  < 
in  aienfruin ;  and  tie  county  is  assot 
Wallace-  tmd  Bruce,  the  latter  having  built  a  residence  st  Oard- 
rass.ni  which  ha  died.  Imuodern  tunes,  the  first  steajnnavi- 
gation  company  in  Britain  was  formed  at  Dumbarton  in 
1816;  HonryBolLfrom  who     '  ■     -        ■ 
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constructed,  and  who  indeed 
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on  tb»  Clyde,  *'Th*  Ckan**,"  wu  constructed,  and  who  indaad 

was  the  first  to  pot  into  operation  the  ides  of  employing 
team  (or  risTigstiou  purposes,  Bred  at  Helensburgh,  where 
h«  died  in  18SQ.  A  mowument  to  Um  WW  •rooted  near 
Bowling.  Tie  celebrated  ihipbuihling  firm  of  Napier 
sV  Bona  bad  ita  origin   in  a  smith's  foundry  boaineaa  at 


Several   important    watering-places,    including   Helena- 


i  villages  ..__ 

Kirkintilloch,  Alexandria,  Duntochcr,  Bonliill,  Benton, 
Delmuir,  Kflpatrick,  Cerdroe*.  The  leading  gentlemen's 
seals  treBossdhu  (Sir  Jamai  CoJqnhmw,  Bart.),  Boaanoalh, 


Sbndoo  (now  a  hydropathic  "establishment),  built  by  the 
Late  Robert  Hspier. 

The  county  sends  on*  member  to  Parliament.     Popula- 
tion iolHOl,  30,710;  in  1841,  44,206;  in  1871,  58,867. 
"  a  royal  paHtamirntary  and  municipal  burgh 

l  of  Scotland,  capital  of  Dumbartonshire, 
s  confluence  of  the  rivero  Clyde  and  Leren, 
14  milea  north-west  from  Glaagow.  It  U  a  very  ancient 
place,  and  it  Mid  to  have  been  once  tht  capital  of  a  kingdom 
d.  the  Britona  in  the  Tale  of  the  Clyde.  Alduyd,  "  the 
rock  npon  the  Clyde,"  was  the  name  of  this  ancient  capital 
of  the  Stratholydenaea;  but  whether  it  was  situated  on  the 
aite  of  the  preaent  town,  or  confined  within  the  precincts  of 
the  castle,  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  lie  site  had 
previously  bean  used  as  a  naval  station  by  the  Romans, 
who  called  it  'i'beodoeia.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
Dumbarton  was  the  capital  of  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  bat 
wn*  given  op  by  Earl  Haldwyn  to  Alexander  II.,  by  whom 
it  ww  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  in  the  year  1331,  and 
declared  to  be  free  of  all  impost*  and  bnrgh  taxes.  It 
afterwardsr*e«Te.lothnc(Oi»rter»£rom™c<»edingmon»rdi^ 
ami  finally  it  obtained  a  confirmation,  of  the  whole  from 
Junes  VL  Among  other  privileges  conferred  was  that  of 
levying  customs  and  dues  on  all  vemels  on  the  Clyde  from 
the  Kelvin  to  the  hand  ol  Loch  Long;  and  ships  within 
these  bound*  had  to  pay  duties  at  Dumbarton.  "  Often 
dues  *  on  foreign  vessels  coming  into  the  Clyde  were  also 
levied.  In  1700  those  rights  were  transferred  to  Glasgow 
by  a  contract,  but  wen  subsequently  Tested  in  a  special 
trnst  created  by  successive  Acts  of  Parliament  The  town 
ia  principally  built  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Leven, 
which  almost  encircles  it,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  one 
main  street,  lying  in  a  semi-circular  form  round  the  head 
or  west  end  of  the  peninsula  and  parallel  to  the  river.  A 
good  stdue  bridge  of  five  arches,  300  foot  long,  connects  the 
town  with  Bridgend,  a  suburb  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Leven,  The  water*  of  the  Leven  form  the  harbour.  For 
seventy  yean  the  staple  trade  of  Dumbarton  was  the  manu- 
facture M  crown  glass,  commenced  m  1 77T  and.  diecontinued 
after  the  abolition  of  the  glass  duty.  As  many  aa  300 
hands  were  employed  in  the  business.  But  for  many  years 
ita  principal  trade  haa  been  ship-building,  and  particularly 
the  construction  of  iron  steamers.  By  situation  the  moat 
™  natural*  port  on  the  Clyde,  Dumbarton  has  the  distinc- 

''—  ~r-- ""sgfa  Britain  the  formation  of  steam  naviga- 

In  1815  a  joint-stock  company  was 
irton  to  run  a  steamer  from,  that  town  to 
Glaagow,  and  their  steamer,  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington,'*  was 
built  by  James  M*Laohlan  in  Dumbarton.  The  next 
stianniT  was  built  by  William  Denny  in  1830,  from  which 
date  the  ship-building  of  the  town  may  be  said  to  have 
started.  Bat  it  was  not,  till  1814,  on  the  application  of 
iron  to  the  purposes  of  ship-building,  that  the  bade  assumed 
the  Important  proportions  to  which  it  was  raised  by  the 
tm  of   Denny  and  by  others.     The  Dennyatoun  Form 


Company,  which  is  amongst  tne-  largest  and  most  unique 
in  Great  Britain,  both  as  respects  the  building  itself  sod 
the  machinery  employed,  wu  opened,  in  1850.  Eiten. 
are  harbour  improvements  were  entered  npon  in  1852, 
and  successfully  carried  out  In  1874  the  total  ton- 
nage  of  iron  vessels  launched  in  Dumbarton  amounted 
to  33,000,  in  1875  to  37,000,  in  1876  to  17,000. 
Boms  of  the  vessels  built  in  Dumbarton  are  among 
the  most  magnificent  employed  in  the  British  trade, 
The  General  Police  Act  has  been  in  operation  in  Dum- 
barton since  1865.  In  1857  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
was  obtained  to  a  bill  for  extending  the  municipal 
boundaries  bo  as  to  include  West  Bridgend.  The  embank- 
ment of  the.  Broad  Meadow,  a  project  which  had  been 
entertained  for  350  yean,  was  accomplished  in  1859, 
securing  for  the  town  a  considerable  tract  of  agricultural 
land  and  30  acre*  of  recreation  ground.  Since  1860 
the  burgh  has  been  supplied  with  water  drawn  from 
the  Long  Craiga.  A  fine  cemetery,  a  mQe  from  the 
town,  was  formed  in  1854  ;  and  the  old  Dumbarton  pariah 
chnrchyard  has  been  closed  by  authority  since  1856. 
The  disadvantage  Dumbarton  long  laboured  under  of 
having  access  to  the  river  steamers  merely  by  ferry  boats  is 
now  obviated  by  a  pier  recently  constructed  from  the  foot 
of  Dumbarton  Beck,  at  a  cost  of  from  £8000  to  .£9000. 

The  situation  of  Dumbarton  Castle  is  eminently  pic- 
turesque. The  buildings  composing  the  fort  are  perched 
on  the  summit  of  ■  rooky  mount,  shooting  up  to  the 
height  of  SOS  feet  sheer  out  of  the  alluvial  plain  on 
the  east  aide  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Leven.  To 
the  east  of  the  castle  there  are  rocky  eminence*  on  the 
verge  of  the  Clyde,  of  a  similar  form,  though  lea*  iso- 
lated. The  Book  of  Dumbarton  measures  a  mile  In 
drcumference  at  the  base.  It  diminishes  in  breadth  near 
tb*  top,  which  is  cloven  into  two  summits  of  different 
heights.  The  rock  is  basalt,  and  has  a  tendency  to  columnar 
formation.  Some  parts  of  it  have  a  magnetic  quality. 
The  fortress,  naturally  strong,  possesses  several  batteries, 
which  command  a  very  extensive  range.  According  to  a 
provision  in  the  Treaty  of  Union,  the  defences  are  kept  in 
constant  repair,  and  a  garrison  is  maintained  in  the  castle. 

The  affaire  of  the  burgh  are  managed  by  a  provost,  3 
bailie*,  and  16  councillors.  The  county  and  bnrgh  build- 
ings are  good  Dumbarton  joins  with  Port-Glasgow, 
Renfrew,  Rntherglen,  and  Kilmarnock  in  returning  a 
member  to  Parliament  In  1S71  the  population  amounted 
to  11,40*.  (B-K-) 

DUMDUM,  or  DimdajcI,  a  town  and  cantonment  in 
British  India,  at  the  head  of  an  administrative  subdivision 
in  the  district  of  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bengal,  with  a  station  on  the  Eastern  Bengal 
railway,  *i  miles  N.E.  of  Calcutta,  in  23*  37'  53"  N.  let 
and  88"  28'  1"  E.  long.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Bengal  artillery  from  1783  to  1853,  when  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  Meerat  as  a  more  central  station ;  and  its  posses- 
sion of  a  cannon  foundry  and  a  percussion-cap  factory  pro- 
cured for  it  the  half  jocular  name  of  the  Woolwich  of  India, 
The  barracks-,  still  occupied  by  small  detachments— are 
brick-built  and  commodious ;  and  among  the  other  buildings 
are  St  Stephen's  Protestant  church,  a  Boman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  European  and  native  hotpitaL  a  large  basaar,  and 
an  English  school.  The  population  in  1873  amounted  to 
8176,  of  whom  1301  were  Mahometans,  1053  Christians, 
and  BB8C  Hindus.  He  males  numbered  3414,  the  females 
1765.  It  was  at  Dumdum  that  the  treaty  of  1757  was 
signed,  by  which  the  nawab  of  Bengal  ratified  tho  privileges 
of  the  English,  allowed  Calcutta  to  be  fortified,  and 
bestowed  freedom  of  trade ;  and  in  1857  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  first  open  resistance  of  the  sepoys  to  the  use  of  greased 
cartridges. 
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DUMFRIES,  ona  of  the  throe  Scottish  border  counties, 
Km  in  an  elliptical  form  on  the  north  tide  of  the  Solway 
Firth,  ite  oilier  boundaries  being  Lanark,  Peebles,  and 
Selkirk  on  the  N.,  Roxburgh  on  the  R.,  Ayr  and  Kirkcud- 
bright on  the  W.,  and  Cumberland  on  the  S.  In,  greatest 
length  is  fully  GO  miles,  it*  breadth  33,  it*  errcumferenoe 
190,  and  the  area  ia  1103  square  miles  or  702,953  acres. 
The  coast-lino  on  the  Solway  measures  SI  miles.  Towards 
this  arm  of  the  m  the  county  slopes  down  from  a  high 
mountain  range,  by  which  it  ia  cinctured  on  the  north,  the 
intermediate  pace  being  extremely  irregular,  lofty  hills 
alternating  with  wide  Wretches  of  table  land  or  rich  fertile 
holms,  and  in  other  instances  the  surface  looking  like  a  vast 
undenting  man  that  by  some  natural  procosa.had  suddenly 
become  fixed  and  rigid.  Among  the  leading  features  of 
the  county  are  the  three  dels*  by  which  it  is  daft  from 
north  to  south,  and  through  which  run  the  riven  that 
give  name  to  them,  the  Nith,  Annan,  and  Est  Over- 
looking these  rise  numerous  elevations,  the  highest  being 
Whitecoomb  in  the  east,  2690  feet ;  Eartfell  in  the  north, 
26S1  feot ;  Queeueberry,  also  in  the  north,  3363  feet,  which 
gives  to  the  duke  of  Bucclsuch  his  secondary  title,  and  the 
utle  of  marquis  to  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Douglas  ;  and 
Ettrick  Fen,  3369  feet,  the  latter  standing  sentinel  over  an 
extensive  district. 

The  Nith  ia  the  chief  river  of  the  county  Start 
ing  from  its  mountain  cradle  near  Dalmellington,  in 
Ayrshire,  it  takes  a  south-westerly  sweep,  watering  the  old 
burgh  of  Sanquhar,  at  die  head  of  Nithsdale,  and  further 
down  the  modern  village  of  Thomhill,  near  which  stands 
the  ducal  castle  of  Dmmlanrig.  Aa  the  river  proceeds  it 
passes  on  the  one  hand  Dalswinton,  where  Patrick  Millar 
made  his  first  fruitful  experiments  in  steam  navigation, 
and  on  the  other  the  acres  of  EH  island,  which  Robert  Bums 
turned  over  nith  hie  plough.  At  Auldgirth  Bridge,  near 
Blackwood,  the  dale  narrows  considerably;  then  it  expands 
till  around  and  below  the  burgh  of  Dumfries  it  appears 
■a  a  spacious  plain,  -with  gentle  acclivities  or  bolder  eleva- 
tions rising  on  every  side.  The  Nith  is  swelled  by  numer- 
ous stream*  at  various  stages,  its  latest  and  largest  acquisi- 
tion being  the  Cluden,  the  confluence  taking  place  about  a 
mile  above  Dumfries,  and  the  absorbing  river  reaching 
the  Solway  about  eight  miles  below  that  burgh,  its  whole 
course  measuring  about  SO  miles 

An  upland  spot,  where  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Peebles, 
and  Dumfries  converge,  give*  birth  to  three  stream*,  accord. 
ing  to  the  popular  saying, 

"Annan,  Tweed,  snd  Cljda 
All  triM  from  o»  hulilds." 

The  first- named  river,  after  a  rapid  canter  from  its  bign- 
land  source,  five  mile*  above  Moffat,  receives  several  tribu- 
tsries  a  little  sonth  of  that  town,  then  proceeds  at  a  leisurely 
pace  down  the  dale,  which,  narrowed  at  first  by  rocks  or 
ridges;  expands  into  a  fertile  basin  termed  "  the  Howe  of 
Annandale,"  studded  with  hamlets  and  spangled  by  the 
nine  lochs  of  Lochmaben, — that  venerable  royal  burgh,' 
which  claims  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  King  Robert 
Bruce,  and  the  prosperous  town  of  Lockerbie  occupying 
conspicuous  places  on  the  western  and  eastern  banks ;  pther 
rivulets,  including  the  Dryfe  {flowing  past  the  scene  of  a 
fierce  dan  battle  fought  between  die  •  Harwell*  and 
Johnstone*  in  16TS),  giving  increased  volume  to  the  stream 
below  Brace'*  burgh,  the  valley  narrowing  again  a*  the 
water  grows  wider  and  deeper.  When  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  sea  it  passes  *""■",  the  second  town  in  the 
county,  its  entire  length  being  nearly  40  miles. 

During  about  a  mile  of  its  course  the  Esk  divides 
Dumfriesshire  from  Cumberland ;  starting  from  the  Selkirk, 
shire  frontier  it  flows  southward  past  the  baronial  town  of 
Langholm,  and,  after  being  a  Scottish  stream  to  the  extent 


of  30  miles,  it  enter*  English  ground,  waters  Langtown, 
describes  a  westward  curve,  and  than  falls  like  it*  two  sjftM 
streams  into  the  Solway,  its  entire  course  extending 
to  about  40  miles. 

Beside*  the  lake*  in  AnnRiHalfl  already  referred  to,  Loch 
Skene,  lying  under  the.ahadow  of  Whitecoomb  hill.  1300 
feet  above  eea-level,  is  the  only  one  of  consequence  ;  its 
water  finds  an  outlet  by  leaping  over  a  rocky  height  of  300 
feet,  forming  a  cascade  termed  the  Gray  Mare'e  Tail 
Another  small  but  exceedingly  picturesque  waterfall  in 
Morton  parish  is  called  Crichope  Linn. 

well  at  Moffat,  and  another  about  five  milea  distant,  called 
Hartfsll  Spa,  situated  in  a  cleft  of  the  bill  from  which  it 
take*  it*  name..  The  former  are  reckored  beneficial  for 
chronic  gout,  rheumatism,  and  liver  complaints  ;  sod  the 
latter  acta  a*  a  mild  astringent  and  powerful  tonic  Owing 
to  the  great  repute  of  these  water*,  and  the  romantic 
scenery  of  the  surrounding  district,  Moffat  during  summer 
and  early  autumn  becomes  a  favourite  and  fashionable 
place  of  resort.  A  small  chalybeate  at  Brow,  on  the 
Solway,  possesses  considerable  virtue,  and  is  rendered 
interesting  from  the  circumstance  that  it  waa  partaken  of 
by  Bums  during  his  last  illness,  though  without  avail. 

Generally  speaking  the  climate  i*  milH  and  salubrious, 
with  a  mean  temperature  of  45°  Fair.,  the  average  rainfall 
supplying  sometimes  mora  than  enough  of  moisture.  The 
soils  are  chiefly  gravel  or  sandy  loam  and  clay,  except  where 
river  and  estuary  have  formed  rich  alluvial  tracts.  At  no 
very  distant  date  it  was  roughly  computed  that  there)  .were 
86  square  miles  of  arable  land  lying  along  the  aea  coast, 
323  mils*  chiefly  upland,  .and  698  mile*  mountainous 
yielding  nothing  but  heather  and  game;  but  by  the  applica- 
tion of  bone  manure,  draining,  planting;  and  green  crop 
husbandry,  all  this  is  changed,  no  fewer  than  313,764  acres 
being  under  the  plough — even  the  huge  expanse  of  Lochar 
moss,  lying  in  the  parishes  of  Tinwald,  Dumfries,  snd 
Torthorwald,  becoming  by  degrees  less  of  a  reproach  to  the 
agricultural  enterprise  of  its  proprietors,  though  n      '     ' 


the  surface  of  the  county  still  wear*  a  pastoral  aspect  drawn 
from  one  of  its-chief  rural  industries,  sheep-breeding. 
In  1876  there  were  48,975  acres  under  corn  crops,  of  which 
48,393  were  oats  and  646  wheat;  26,669  were  under 
green  crops,  of  which  20,747  were  turnips  j  and  63,763  war* 
in  gtas*  under  rotation.  These  figure*  differ  little  from 
those  for  1873,  except  that  1231  acre*  were  then  in.  wheat 
With  abundance  of  coal  at  the  two  extremities — Sanquhar 
and  Canonbie ;  with  limestone  at  Kilhead,  Closeburn,  and 
Barjarg ;  with  lead  mine*  at  Wanlcckhead,  the  produce  of 
which  when  undergoing  refinement  yields  a  large  per- 
centage of  silver ;  with  gold  dust  and  even  nuggets  of  that 
metal  in  the  same  district,  but  now  no  longer  searched  for 
systematically,  as  they  were  with  considerable  «"""fq  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries;  with  mnnTntnna  qnsrrin*  in 
various  quarters  ;  with  woollen  mills  at  Laaajbols* ;  with 
numerous  manufactures  centring  in  the  county  town ;  with 
some  little  sea-borne  traffic ;  and  with  good  salmon  fisheries 
in  the  Nith,  along  the  Carlaverock  shore,  and  at  Annan 
Water-Foot  on  the  Solway, — the  county  itself  is  still  essen- 
tially an  agricultural  one,  and  a*  such  it  takes  high  rank. 

Early  in  the  18th  century  the  district  breeder*  of  Galloway 
cattle  began  to  send  stock  to  the  south;  and,  before  the 
current  century  was  far  advanced,  some  15,000  head  of 
heavy  cattle  were  annually  driven  from  Dumfriesshire  and 
Galloway  to  the  English  markets.  Forty  year*  ago  die 
number  had  increased  to  20,000,  their  value  on  an  average 
being  at  least  £200,000.  For  some  years  past  Ayrshire 
daily  cattle  and  shorthorns  have  superseded  the  Galloway* 
on  most  farms  of  the  county,  and  its  trade  in  live  stock 
generally  has  considerably  decreased.     Few  (tore  cattle  am 
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exported,  they  being  neatly  grazed  a  year  or  two  and  led 

off ;  ojd  similar  treatment  is  given  to  numerous  ehort-honi 
yearlings  and  two  year-old*  that  ara  imparted  from  Ireland. 
In  1876  the  entire  cattle  in  the  connty  numbered  63,778 
bead,  the  aheap  493,080,  the  homes  7390,  the  gigs  11,413, 
thssn  return*  varying  little  from  those  of  1873,  except 
as  regards  sheep,  which  amounted  that  year  to  SI3.849. 
The  sheep  trade  of  Dumfriesshire,  which  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin,  is  now  of  great  extent  Cheviots 
predominate,  the  frugal,  black-faced  breed  still  occupy' 
ing  the  higher  sheep  walks,  while  half-bred  lambs,  the 
produce  of  Cheviot  ewes  croesed  by  Leicester  or  other 
long-wooled  rams,  are  fattened  on  the  richer  pasture 
yielded  by  low-lying  farms,  supplemented  by  turnips  in 
winter,  and  are  thus  made  reedy  for  the  butcher  when 
fifteen  months  old.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years  pig- 
feeding  has  occupied'  a  place  in  the  rural  economy  ef 
the  county.  A  earn  of  £50,000  represented  its  annual 
trade  in  pork  about  sixty  yean  ago.  Influenced  by 
large  imports  of  bacon  from  America,  the  coring  of 
carcases  ha*  of  lata  decreased.  In  1876  the  number  Bold  in 
the  public  market*  of  the  county  was  under  8000,  the  value 
of  which,  allowing  for  those  disposed  off  privately,  would 
not  exceed  £45,000  ;  a  few  years  back  trie  annual  value 
ran  from  £70,000  to  £70,000.  As  regards  quality  and 
flavour,  the  Dumfriesshire  hams  still  maintain  the  high 
character  they  have  long  held  in  the  English  market*. 

Three  leading  highways,  one  in  each  valley,  with  numer- 
ous branch  roads,  intersect  the  county.  It,  possesses  also 
ample  railway  communication, — the  Glasgow  and  South- 
western line,  completed  in  1850,  extending  through 
Nithsdale  and  Lower  Annandale,  and,  soon  after  passing 
Gretna  Green  (famous  in  days  of  yore  for  its  matrimonial 
celebrations),  crossing  the  little  border  river  Sark  ;  and  the 
Caledonian  line,  completed  in  1849,  traversing  Mofiutdaln 
and  Upper  Annandale,  and  also  a  portion  of  England  ■  ' 
s«  Carlisle, 

In  a  Parliamentary  Blue  Book  (1874)  the  acreage  of  the 
county  is  given  at  670,871,  and  its  yearly  value  (1872)  at 
£696,611.  17s.,  the  owners  numbering  4177,  of  whom 
886  possessed  more  than  one  acre  each,  the  value  per  acre 
bung  17s.  74  as  compared  with  20a.  for  all  Scotland. 
From  the  valuation  roll  for  1878  we  learn  that  tbe  chief 
proprietor,  the  duke  of  Bucclonch  and  Queensberry,  owns 
253,614  acres,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  £97,840. 
The  names  of  other  leading  proprietors,  with  their  extant  of 
land  and  incomes  from  it,  are — Mr  J.  J.. Hope  Johnstone  of 
AnwadsU,  64,079  acres,  with  a  rental  of  £28,684 ;  earl 
of  Mansfield,  14,342  acres,  £16,938 ;  marquis  of  Qui 
herry,  13,243,  £13,982;  Mrs  Villiera  and  Viscountess 
Cole  of  Closebura,  13,560,  £11,608  ;  Sir  John  Heron 
Maxwell  of  SpringkelL.  13,391,  £9023;  Mr  It.  Jardine  of 
Caatlemilk,  17,064,  £9339 ;  Sir  F.  J.  W.  Johnstone  of 
Westerball,  7714,  £7932;  andLord  Hemes,  6814,  £6037. 
Population  of  county  in  1861,  70,878;  in  1871,  74,784. 

Dumirieaihire  daring  the  Roman  occupation  formed  part  of  the 
prorlnu  of  Yalentia,,  which  lay  between  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and 
Sntonlne,  the  British  tribes  occupying  it  being  termed  the 
Belgovm.  In  online  of  time  they  wan  diiponened  by  other  delta, 
the  Scoto-Irish  ;  bnt  the  aboriginal  Britons  shared  with  the  Litter 
and  with  the  numerous  Baxona  and  the  few  Normans  of  a  late. 
day,  In  being  the  progenitors  of  the  eriatlug  inhabitants  ;  and  oi 
tbim  lssUnr  memorials  remain  la  tlie  names  of  rims,  mountain  a, 
and  headlands,  most  of  which  an  British,  "tho  nomenclature  of 
the  earliest  colonists  of  the  connty  thus  remaining  unchanged  by 
the  conflicts  of  race  or  the  flight  of  ages."  Down  to  tho  death  ot 
David  1.,  Bithadale  and  some  other  portion,  of  tha  district  wen 
rtill  to  a  Urge  extent  Celtic  In  their  people  and  institutions  ;  after 
that  king's  reign  we  begin  to  read  of  its  historical  isstinss,  soma  of 
whom  an  still  its  leading  landowners— of  its  sfaiwells,  Douglases, 
Kirkpatricka,  Johnatones,  Braces,  Baliols,  Corny na,  Scotta,  Carlylaa, 
Jirdiiies,  Mnrrays,  and  Crichtona. 

Of  all  the  pmnitiiB  inhabitants  numerous  memorials  'till  exist 


Ruthwell,  which  tails  the' story  of  tha 
~  iu  uihihiiii  »  nag  ei  tbe  deji  of  the  Heptarchy,  is  th* 
intjiselso  replete  with/ "cbleflees  castles  bresthing  stern  fan. 
lis,  and  other  tune-worn  tolceus  of  eye-gone  ages,  ft  presents  a 
L  Bald  for  erchieolojricei  research. 

Dmintirs,  beautifully  situated  on  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe 
Nith,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Solway  Firth,  is  the 
capital  of  the  county  just  described. 

The  irregular  yet  decided  progress  of  the  town  can  be 
traced  through  the  Middle  Ages,  end  more  recently  till  our 
own  day,  when  it  wean  an  attractive  and  flourishing  aspect 
A  serious  check  w»s  given  to  its  prosperity  by  a  visitation 
of  cholera,  which  cnt  off  more  than  GOO  of  its  inhabitants  in 
1832.  Since  a  eopioru  supply  of  good  water  was  obtained 
from  a  neighbouring  loch,  and  other  unitary  improvements 
were  introduced,  the  salubrity  of  the  burgh  has  been  fairly 
established,  and  it*  sue  and  trade-  promoted  also  by  its 
railway  intereourse  and  the  establishment  of  the  tweed 
manufacture — have  greatly  increased.  Few  Scotch  pro- 
vincial towns  have  gone  forward  with  such  a  gigantic  stride 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  its  steps  in  advance  have 
bean  especially  remarkable  during  the  latter  half  of  that 
period,  aa  shown  chiefly  by  the  bustle  of  its  business  streets, 
the  formation  of  new  thoroughfares,  and  the  numerous 
suburban  villas  which  now  environ  the  old  burgh  proper. 

From  time  immemorial  the  town  baa  possessed  a  great 
weekly  cattle  market,  which,  though  reduced  since  1848  by 
the  establishment  of  competing  markets,  and  tbe  substitu- 
tion of  sheep  for  cattle  on  many  surrounding  farms,  is  still 
second  to  none  on  the  north  tide  ot  the  border.  The 
average  number  of  cattle  sold  on  tha  Sands  during  five 
yean  ending  1872  was  nearly  14,000  yearly;  in  1876  the 
number  was  18.413,  besides  6844  told  at  the  auction  marts, 
Vast  herds  are  also  tent  direct  south  from  the  railway 
station.  A  still  larger  trade  is  now  done  in  sheep,  the 
averago  number  offered  for  sale  during  five  years  ending 
1872  being  37,000,  while  29,980  were  sold  at  market  in 
1876,  and  42,968  by  auction.  There  is  also  a  weekly 
market  for  pork,  beginning  in  November  and  ending  about 
the  end  of  March. 

Among  the  special  industries  of  Dumfries,  clog-making 
and  basket-making  have  long  occupied  an  important  place ; 
its  traffic  in  timber  has  grown  to  be  immense ;  a  hundred 
acres  of  nursery  ground  help  to  beautify  the  town,  and 
supply  material  for  an  extensive  trade  in  aooda,  Sowers, 
and  other  plants ;  the  conversion  of  skins  into  hides  and 
leather  gives  labour  to  about  150  hands;  while  nearly  th* 
same  number  are  engaged  at  iron  works.  More  exteosiva 
than  any  of  these  is  the  hosiery  manufacture,  which,  dating 
a  century  back,  now  gives  employment  to  about  480  hands 
(including  warehousemen),  tbe  goods  produced  ranking  us 
the  best  in  Scotland,  and  next  to  those  of  Hawick  in  extent. 
Prior  to  1847,  however,  the  prosperity  of  Dumfries  de- 
pended much  on  its  position  as  the  capital  of  a  rich  rural 
district,  which  it  still  is ;  but  soon  after  that  date  it  began 
to  bulk  largely  as  a  manufacturing  town  in  connection 
with  the  tweed  trade ;  and  to  its  development  the  growth 
of  the  burgh  in  size  and  opulence  is  principally  due.  Tha 
principal  firm,  that  of  Walter  Scott  and  Sons,  usually 
employs  about  1400  workers,  with  400  looms  and  30,000 
spindles.  Nearly  all  tha  business  traffic  to  and  from 
Dumfries  is  now  carried  on  by  rail,  the  vessels  belonging 
to  the  port  numbering  only  two  or  three,  and  its  revenue— 
burdened  by  heavy  interest  on  a  sum  borrowed  to  erect  a 
large  sea-dyka,  which  has  been  of  little  benefit — is  in- 
sufficient to  cover  the  expenditure. 

The  origin  of  two  placet  of  worship  in  connection  with 
the  Established  Church  (St  Mary's  and  Groyfriars')  is 
noticed  below;  a  third,  St  Michael's,  is  a  stately  fabric 
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dating  from  1746.  Uefaru  the  lower  interior  wu  reeoetod 
in  1869,  it  contained  a  pew  which  Barna  and  Mr  family 
occupied.  The  poet's  remains  rmt  under  a  magnificent 
tueusolnnm  in  the  unrounding  churchyard ;  end  betide* 
thii  paramount  distinction  the  cemetery  is  richer  with 
monumental  erection*  than  that  of  any  other  provincial 
town  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  the  other  eoclo- 
■iiuticnl  buildings  are  three  Free  churches,  three  belong- 
ing to  the  United  Presbyterian*,  two  to  the  Congregation- 
slits,  one  each  fb  the  Wesleyan,  the  Scottish  Episcopal, 
the  Catholin  Apostolic,  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  watte  two 
other  denominations — the  Bnptiats>and  Erangelical  Union — 
are  also  represented,  Dumfries)  hat  three  -newspapers, 
two  of  them  published  twice  a  week  and  one  weekly.  It 
hue  long  been  able  to  boast  of  a  well-equipped  grammar- 
school-  -the  Academy.  The  town  possesses  its  full  share 
of  benevolent  institutions.  Its  oldest  one,  Moorhend's 
Hospital,  erected  in  1763,  givfls  accommodation  to  decayed 
householder*.  A  hospital  for  tost  reception  of  persona 
snffaring  from  disease  or  accident  has  been  in  existence  since 
1778,  under  the  name  of  the  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway 
Eoyal  Infirmary,  but  the  building  now  used  a*  such,  an 
imposing  edifice  in  the  Northern  Italian  style,  was  only 
opened  a  few  yean  book ;  398  patients  were  treated  in 
18TB,  at  a  total  outlay  of  £2137.  Crowning  an  eminence 
situated  a  little  southward  of  the  town  stands  a  noble 
building  resembling  a  Greek  cross ;  this  is  the  Orichton. 
Royal  Institution  for  lunatics,  due  to  the  mnninoeuce  of 
Dr  James  Crichton  of  Friars'  Cane,  whose  bequest  of 
£100,000  waa  applied  in  erecting  and  partly  endowing 
the  asylum.  Since  it  waa  opened,  nearly  forty  yean  ago, 
it  has  beat,  considerably  enlarged,  and  also  supplemented 
(in  1846)  by  the  Southern  Counties'  Asylum  lor  pauper 
inmates  chiefly;  usually  the  patients  number  about  600, 
nearly  a  third,  as  middle  and*  upper  class  natiente.  beina- 
housed  in  the  older  portion  of  the  estal 
old  infirmary  building  is  now  used  as  a  conu 
connected  with  the  Mnrist  Brotherhood,  and! dedicated 
tow-Joseph.  In  it  about  70  yonths  receive  education;  be- 
longing to  the  establishment  there  is  a  novitiate  adjoining 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  where  14  mombera  of  the  order 
are  under  training  for  missionary  servieo  at  home  or  abroad. 
Several  of  the  banlriog  establishment  possess  a  fine  appear- 
tnce,  but  die  county  building*  in  Bucdeuch  Street  (Scotch 
baronial  in  design),  Greyfriors'  Church  fronting  the  head 
of  High  Street  (Point*!  Oothio),  end  the  new  infirmary 
are  the  moat  imposing  edifices  within  the  burgh.  It  has 
a  theatre  royal,  opened  in  1793,  which  was- almost  entirely 
reconstructed  ataooetofJSOOO  in  1876,  and  its  interior  it 
now,  siro  considered,  as  handsome  as  that  of  any  similar 
place  of  entertainment  throughout  the  kingdom.  There 
is  no  object  in  the  town  that  can  vie  with  DevorgUla'e 
Bridge  as  regards  arohstological  interest.  Built  of  stone 
about  1280,  it  had  no  equal  ut  that  period  in  Scotland, 
though  the  popular  stoty  which  assigns  to  it  thirteen  arches 
is  belied  by  indisputable  document*  which  show  thai  they 
never  numbered  more  than  nine.  A  second  stone  bridge 
was  built  in  1793-6,  at  an  expense  of  about  £5000 ;  and 
a  ■nail  iron  foot  bridge,  which  coat  nearly  £2000,  was 
opened  on  the  closing  day  of  1875.  The  . 
Dumfries  with  Burns,  however,  and  the 
possesses  of  the  national  bard,  draw  to  it  i 
annually  than  all  its  other  attractions — aceni 
or  social. 

The  town  council  consists  of  25  members,  including  a 
provost,  3  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  a  treasurer.  Four 
other  royal  burgh*  combine  to  form  a  parliamentary  con- 
stituency with  Dumfries,  namely,  Annan,  Kirkcudbright, 
Sanquhar,  and  Lochmaben— these,  "  The  Five  Cnrlina  " 
of  Bums*  ballads,  being  "repreaentod  by  one  member.     In 


fortlnt  built 


1st  built  by  tbe  S. 
\  an  hypo thesia  th 
to  Chaunsrs,  is  n 


1881  the  population  within  the  royalty  was  12.317,  in 
1871  it  had  increased  to  13,704.  A*  a  porUanientarj 
burgh  Dumfries  includes  Mexwelttown  on  the  opposite  hank 
of  the  Nith,  its  population  as  such  amounting  in  lb71  to 
16,826. 

-The  nradss  dreunutaneas  of  tl .   _, ._ 

known;  but  tl.n  prevailing  opinion  ii 
Selgovw  Britons  Conned  the  nucleus  _  .__ 
that  is  supported  by  lta  nstue,  whidi.  accord  - 
.  .  nsehsU*  into  two  tieelic  totus  sigiiiiyuie,  * 
tin  bmshwovl.  Tin  oldest  existing  chatter  is  on* 
granted  by  Robert  11.,  dated  ISM.  Hade  a  royal  burgh  b> 
William  the  lion,  Dumfries  thereby  acquired  important  urivrfegi*  ; 
and  another  stimulus  to  its  prosperity  m  supplied  when  Dcvot- 

with  lb*  ton  by  building  a  atao*  bridge  oi 
the  aun  el  that  munincant  lady.John  Balioj,  wuuui  i 
England  selected  as  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne  from  th 
competitors  for  it  who  pieced  their  claims  at  his  disposal.  During 
the  troubles  Ibat  ensued,  NithsdsJe  and  Gellowsy  supported  Ballot, 
■  ■  "  "  d  from  public  life  they  Tor  the  moat  part 
■  of  his  nephew  Jobs,  the  Bed  Couij  J,  as 


>r  the  period.  TVhiltt  the 
great  bonier  castle  of  Cerhmrock  was  being  besieged  by  so  army 
under  the  command  of  King  Edward  in  1B00,  the  toss  was  vtatted 
by  hbn  personally,  and,  as  we  lsara  from  .the  Wardreli  A&ounU, 
he  lodged  with  a  body  of  Franciscan  frtsr*  in  a  house  built  foe 
them  by  Deragills,  and  partly  maintaimd  bv  doss  Isvisd  at  tho 
bridge  which  owed  its  distance  to  bar  liberality.  Sir  years  altci- 
wanls,  when  Edward  had  smitten  down  all  opposition,  to  bis 
ambitions  designs,  tho  monastery  Tvbich  ho  bad  visited  became  tlia 
scene  or  a  deed  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  them  alt.  On  tba 
10th  of  February  IBM  Bruce  and  Comyu  were  brought  together  in 
the  streets  of  tha  ancient  burgh.  As  they  satsmT tils  arouastery 
in  company,  limes  cbsrged  his  rival  with  treachery ;  tha  latter 
denied  the  accusation,  and  tho  next  moment  waa  •tubbed  to  the 
heart,  Kirkpatriok  rushing  in  to  "mak  steasr "  or  complete  tba 
dead  of  slaughter  which  the  lord  of  Annandale  bad  begun.  The 
blow  by  which  the  Red  Coniyn  perished  In  the  bouse  erected  by  his 
pious  grandmother  broke  all  amicable  intercourse  between  the 
homicidal  baron  and  tha  English  king;  and  thenceforward  Brace 
became  thoroughly  committed  to  tba  national  cause,  of  which  hs 
had  been  prrnously  but  a  questionable  Mend.  A  modem  eccle- 
aiaiticel  edincs,  St  Vary's  Church,  occupies  a  lite  mournfully 
associated  with  ths  wsr  of  Independence,— Sir  Christopher  Baton, 
husband,  of  Brace's  sister  Christians,  hating  been  there  executed  by 
order  Of  Edward  I.  After  peace  wsh  rsstorsd,  tbe  sorrowing  widow 
built  upon  ths  spot  s  little  chapel,  which  her  royal  brother 
endowed  with  s  hundred  shillings  sterling  per  annum  in  order 
that  mesne  for  the  soul  of  ths  deceased  should  be  said  In  it  "for 
ever."  Another  church,  Greyfriars",  stands  on  tha  sits  of  the 
old  castle  of  Dumfries,  which  sicbsnged  owners  half  s  doien  times 
at  least  during  ths  ssms  troublous  psiiod, — its  sufferings  by  siege 
or  storm  indicating  but  too  truly  the  sad  experiences  of  ths  town 
Itself ;  sod  for  nearly  SCO  years  sf  terwsrds,  tha  proximity  of  tba 
Burgh  to  ths  western  border  exposed  It  to  wasting  raids  from  the 
English  side,  carried  on  sometunes  by  fnsbootfng  parties,  and  not 
seldom  also  try  mors  formidable  hosts  with  higher  objects  in  view 

these  hostile  TuJta,  with  their  retaliatory  forays  soethwsrd, 
terminating  at  but  in  loSI.>  The  longclose  cotmsctionof  Dumfries 
with  tha  heroic  yet  turbulent  Dougtrtes  proved  on  the  whole  mors 
hurtful  to  It  than  adTsntsgeous.  Bound  up  for  severs]  gsusntlcaa 
quite  as  intimately  with  ths  Maxwells  of  CszUrsrocs:  and  Tcr- 
reglea,  the  town  experienced  altarnata  "wsal  and  wm"  from  the 
protracted  feuds  of  that  family  with  ths  Annandale  Johnstone*. 

When  tha  Union  with  England  was  under  debate,  the  provost  of 
Domfeisa,  aa  its  Tsprseanmrire  in  U»  Scottish  Parliament,  voted 
against  the  nuasoni ;  and  ths  Articles  of  Union  war*  liublicly 
burned  (Nov.  SO,  17M)  by  a  party  of  Ciimsronians  at  th*  market 
cross,  with  ths  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  populace.  About  Bins 
years  afterwards  tbe  inhabitants  were  threatened  with  a  hostile 
visit  from  Viscount  Kenmnn,  but  they  manifested  such  a  hold 
front  that  the  Jacobfts  chief  acted  on  FalstaFs  maxim,  "  Discre- 
tion is  the  better  part  of  valour."  Lsss  vigilant  during  th*  naxt 
rebellion,  thoj  sllownl  ths  town'  to  be  peacefully  occupied  by  tbe 
young  Pntandsr,  who.  converting  No.  S  of  the  tenement  now 
used  si  the  Oommarcial  Hotel  bjto  a  littVl  palace,  bob!  loan  stats 
then  for  three  day*  towsrds  the  clone  of  December  1715.  In  order 
at  once  to  recruit  his  own  exchequer  and  punish  the  burgh  for  its 
loyalty  to  tba  house  of  Hanover,  ths  prince  demanded  a  tribute  of 
£2000  In  money  :  also  1000  pairs  of  shoe*  for  his  kilted  followers, 
whose  loot-gear  bad  nearly  vsaisbad  during  their  forlorn  journey 
from  th*  sooth;  sad,  u  libs  had  hem  ds/atso  Idtuj,  ha  leviad  th* 
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•  and  appropriated  «H  tlm  moneys  lamsnl  by  the  local 
niment    o/fliaeU.     T"*»— til    by  *   falsa    alarm,    "Bonnie 


■t  Dumfries. 

■    IV.,     JUH 

monarch.  Queen  Mary, 


F-intadHall;" 


Gnu,  the  co 


if  which  ere  tinoly  mirrored  in 


actually  delivered,   £25   pairs,    the    oempenaei 

planned  in  oipedlfiou  to  flu  III*  of 

1  ni  visited  it  eoberqnan t "pariodi  by 

the  beentiM  danghwr  of  tlm  Utter 

.    .  lyltary'iaon.the  "British,  Bolnmon." 

th(  arrival  of  James  VI.,  Id  Await  16U7,  hs  ni  enmptnonsly 

entertained  hy  the  magiitrat«  in  ■  Emu*  that  nu  known  M  "  Tbe 

"  !-  "  "-"  ["  afterwards  lis  preeented  th.  incorporated  trades, 

iber,  with  *  tiny  ''war-engine,"  the  astebratsd  Silver 

petition  for  which  encouraged  the  praetioe  of  musketry 

" and  constituted  i  greet  septennial  festive],  the 

„k  »„  <;_„]„  ,-i j  ^  ,  mil-known  poem 

Hit  hu  not  been  hell 
(W.  M'D.) 

DUMONT,  Jujt,  a  wall-known  publicist,  was  bom  in 
France  rathe  lTtlioontury,  tho  preofse  date  bouig  nnknown. 
He  followed  the  profession  of  anna ;  but,  not  obtaining  pro- 
motion to  rapidly  a*  he  expected,  he  quitted  tbe  service  end 
travelled  through  different  pert*  of  Europe.  He  stopped 
in  HoDand  with  the  intention  of  there  publishing  is  account 
of  hie  travels.  Bnt  in  the  intern!,  at  the  request  of  his 
bookseller,  be  wrote  and  published  sovoral  pamphkts,  which 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  owing  to  tbe  unceremonious 
manner  in  which  he  treated  the  ministry  of  fiance.  Ibis 
freedom  having  deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  employment 
in  his  own  country,  be  thought  of  forming  a  permanent 
establishment  in  that  where  he  resided,  and  accordingly 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  public  law.  The  project 
succeeded  far  beyond  his  expectations ;  and  soma  useful 
compilations  which  he  published  about  the  same  period 
made  him  favourably  known  in  othsr  countries.  The 
emperor  appointed  him  his  historiographer,  and  some  time 
afterwards  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Baron  de  Oaiisoroun. 
Ha  died  at  Vienna  in  1726,  at  an  advanced  age.  Dumont 
wrote  with  facility,  but  his  style  ia  deficient  in  vigour  and 
correctness ;  his  works,  however,  contain  a  great  number  of 
documents  valuable  for  history. 

The  following  Is  ■  lirt  of  the  works  paHithsd  by  Dumont j— 1. 
Vagaga  m  Frana,  «  ItaiU,  m  AUtmt^Ht,  <t  Main,  tt  m  Turqnt, 
Hsgne,  1699,  4  vols.  12ino;  2.  Mtmoint  PtAUiqua  four  antra 
la  parfato  inUUigntt  &  riMmrt  dtla  Pais  dt  lyivU,  Hague, 

Qvtrre, 

Btauil-. 

Pri  nt «,  tt  Sail,  depuii 

vols.  ISmo;  o.  Soupin  ...  ._  ...f 

tonimit  dans  ia  Jutrangvi  dt  la  raw  dtla 


du  cauia  dt  la  prttrnU 
Unlit,  1718,   12mo  ;  i. 


._ ,  -asmmw,  ins, 

ixmo ;  B.  Carpt  Unmrmi  Uptomatiqm  du  Droit  dm  Gnu,  or*- 
U*a*tunRtou*ad*i2-rai!Adi'pai^dfallia*ot,tte.,fail*nli\'rii}X, 
dtpuii  Oharltmapu  iutgu'i  prtwtnt,  Amsterdam,  1829,  ud  follow- 
ing yean,  8  vole.  at.,  continued  after  Dumonte  deaflr  by  J. 
Roosnt;  and  7.  BataUlu  garnfn  par  It  Prince  Raybu  dt  SavoiB, 
Hegne,  1728.  Dumont  wss  also  the  author  of  Ltttrtt  EiMarimm 
cotltitant  at  qui  ttpaaedt  jiftii  important  en  Burtrfx,  12mo.  This 
periodical,  which  was  commenced  in  1802,  end  two  volumes  of 
which  appeared  annually,  Dumont  conducted  till  1710,  from  which 
time  it  waicGnttnnnl by  Bunige end  oth«> until  17*3.  Thseariier 
Tolmnee  an  much  print 

DUMONT,  Pubm  fermnn  Locm  {1759-1839),  a 
political  writer  celebrated  chiefly  for  hie  literary  connection 
with  Mirabean  and  Jeremy  Bentham,  was  bom  on  the  18th 
July  17S9  at  Geneva,  of  which  his  family  had  been  citizens 
of  good  repute  from  the  days  of  Calvin.  Shortly  after  his 
birth  his  father  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children 
wholly  unprovided  for.  But  the  widow,  though  placed  in 
such  destitute  circnma tances,  found  meant  to  send  E tienne 
to  the  college  of  Geneva,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
both  by  his  ability  and  by  his  independent  spirit.  In 
a  short  time  be  not  only  defrayed  the  cost  of  his  own 
education,  but  even  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  family, 
by  acting  ai  rejtfftleiir,  or  private  tutor  tc  " 


Having  e 


ipleted  bis  «ul«mi«»l  course,  he  took  clerical 
outers  i  and  in  the  year  1781  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
pastors  of  the  city,  where  his  talents  aa  a  preacher  soon 
attracted  general  notice,  and  gave  promise  of  his  becoming 
one  of  tbe  most  brilliant  and  persuasive  of  pulpit  orators. 
But  the  political  troubles  which  disturbed  Geneva  in  1783 
suddenly  turned  the  course  of  hi*  life  into  a  different 
channel.  He  belonged  to  the  liberals  or  democrats,  e"^  the 
triumph  of  tbe  aristocratical  party,  through  the  interference 
of  the  courts  of  France  and  Sardinia^  made  residence  in  his 
native  town  impossible  to  him,  though  he  was  not  among 
the  number  of  the  proscribed.  He  therefore  became  a 
voluntary  exile,  and  went  to  join  hie  mother  and  sisters  it 
St  Petersburg,  a  city  to  which  many  Geneveee  bad  resorted. 
In  this  he  was  probably  influenced  iu  pert  by  the  example  of 
his  townsman,  Lafort,  who  was  the  first  tutor,  minister,  and 
general  of  the  oar.  At  St  Petersburg  be  filled  for  eighteen 
months  with  great  acceptance  the  office  of  pastor  of  the 
French  church.  In  1766  he  removed  to  London,  Lord 
Shelbume,  then  a  minister  of  state,  having  invited  him  to 
undertake  the  education  of  his  sona  It  was  at  the  house 
of  Lord  Shelbume,  afterwards  marquis  of  Lansdown^ 
where  ha  was  treated  as  a  friend  or  rather  member  of  the 
family,  that  be  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most 


mentioned  Fox,  Sheridan,  Lord  Holland,  and  S 
Bomilly.    With  tbe  last  of  thee*  be  formed  a 
enduring  friendship,  which  bad  an  impel 
his  life  and  pursuits. 

In  1788  Dumont  visited  Paris  in  company  with  Bomilly. 
During  a  sojourn  of  two  months  in  that  city  he  had  almost 
daily  intercourse  with  Mirsbesu;  and  a  certain  affinity  of 
talents  and  pursuits  led  to  an  intimacy  between  two  persona 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  in  habit*  and  in  cha- 
racter. On  his  return  from  Paris  Dumont  formed  that  con- 
nection with  Jeremy  Bentham  which  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  his  future  opinions,  and,  a*  it  were,  fixed  hi* 
career  as  a  writer  on  legislation.  Filled  with  admiration 
for  the  genius  of  Bentham,  end  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  truth  of  his  theory,  and  the  important  consequences  to 
which  it  immediately  led,  Dumont  mada  it  one  of  tbe  chief 
object*  of  his  Ufa  to  recast  and  edit  the  writings  of  tbe 
great  English  jurist  in  a  form  suitable  for  tbe  ordinary 
reeding  public  This  literary  relationship  waa,  according 
to  Duatonfs  own  account,  one  of  a  somewhat  peculiar 
character.  All  tbe  fundamental  idea*  and  most  of  the 
illustrative  material  were  supplied  in  the  manuscripts  of 
Bentham ;  Dumont 's  task  was  chiefly  to  abridge  by  striking 
out  repeated  matter,  to  supply  lacuna,  to  secure  uniformity 
of  style,  and  to  improve  the  French.  Tbe  following  works 
of  Bentham  were  published  under  the  editorship  of 
Dumont  j  -Traiti  dt  la  Ltgitlatio*  (180!),  ThiorU  in 
peitut  et  dm  Rbampentet  (1811),  TaetiqtM  da  AuenMim 
UgitlatiMi  (1816),  Avwee*  Jtuliaairfi  (1633),  and 
Orgammdion  Judwiaut  tt  Godifiaation  (1838). 

In  the  summer  of  1789,  that  season  of  promise  and 
of  hope,  especially  to  a  Genevese  exile,  Dumont  suspended 
bis  labour*  in  Tcnpl'iJ  in  order  to  proceed  to  Paris  along 
with  but  friend  Durovcrai,  exattorney-general  of  the 
republic  of  Geneva.  Tbe  object  of  the  journey  was  to 
obtain  through  Necker,  who  had  just  returned  to  office, 
an  unrestricted  restoration  of  Genevese  liberty,  by  cancel- 
ling the  treaty  of  guarantee  between  France  and  Bwitaar- 
tand,  which  prevented  the  republic  from  enacting  new 
law*  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty. 
Tha  proceedings  and  negotiations  to  which  thi*  mission 
gave  rise  necewarily  brought  Dumont  into  connection  with 
most  of  the  leading  men  in  tbe  Constituent  Assembly,  end 
made  him  an  interested  spectator,  aomstimes  even  a  partici- 
pator, indirectly,  in  the  event*  of  tbe  French  devolution, 
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The  Kino  cum  also  led  him  to: 
with  Mimbeau,  wheal  ha  found  occupied  with  hi*  duties  at 
•  deputy,  and  with  the  no-apnuition  of  his  journal,  the 
Courier  de  Protract,  in  which  ha  was  assisted  by  Durovemi, 
Clurisn,  and  other  Genoveso  patriots.  For  a  time  Dumont 
look  an  active  and  very  efficient  part  in  the  conduct  of  this 
journal  supplying  it  with  reports  as  well  is  original  articles, 
and  also  furnishing  Mirabeau  withapeachos  to  be  delivered 
or  lather  read  in  the  assembly,  m  related  in  his  highly 
instructive  and  interacting  posthumous  work  entitled 
Somenirt  cut  MirahtaH  (1832).  In  fact  his  friend  George 
Wilson  used  to  relate  that  one  day,  when  they  were  lining 
together  at  a  tabic  t£&6te  at  Versailles,  he  saw  Dumont  en- 
gaged in  writing  the  moat  celebrated  paragraph  of  Mirabeau'i 
address  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  the  troops.  He  also 
reported  inch  of  Mirabean's  speeches  at  he  did  not  write, 
ambalBahmg  them  from  hit  own  stores,  which  were  in- 
exhaustible. But  this  co-operation,  ao  valuable  for  Mira- 
beau, and  so  self-devoted  on  the  part  of  Dumont,  was 
destined  soon  to  come  to  an  end  ;  for,  being  attacked  in 
pamphlets  as  one  of  Mirabeau'i  writers,  .he  felt  hurt  at  the 
notoriety  thua  given  to  his  name  in  connection  with  a  man 
occupying  Mirabeau's  peculiar  position,  and  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  England,  which  he  accordingly  did  in  1791. 

In  tile  eventful  yean  which  followed  he  continued  to  live 
chiefly  at  Lensdowne  House,  or  at  Bowocd,  where  the  moat 
remarkable  men  of  Europe  were  frequent  guests.  Latterly, 
he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Lord  Holland,  whom 
he  had  known  from  childhood;  and  ha  became  a  member 
of  the  society  of  famflltr  friends,  the  habitual  visitors  at 
Holland  House,  where,  during  many  yean,  celebrated 
guests  were  welcomed  of  every  country,  party,  religion,  and 
of  every  liberal  profession  or  station.  In  1601  Dumont 
travelled  over  various  parts  of  Europe  with  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  afterwards  marqois  of  Lensdowne,  and  brought  back 
a  fresher  acquaintance  with  the  mental  occupations  of  the 
Continental  nations,  from  whom  England  had  for  years 
been  widely  separated.  But  Dumont  had  then  opened 
a  new  course  of  more  serious  occupations,  in  the  editor- 
ship of  the  works  of  Bentham  already  mentioned.  In 
1801  he  published  the  Traili  de  la  UgMation,  the  first 
fruits  of  nil  zealous  labours  to  give  order,  clearness,  and 
vivacity '  to  the  profound  and  original  meditations  of 
Bentham,  hitherto  praised  _only  by  a  very  few  patient 
readers,  and  but  little  better  known,  even  by  name,  to  the 
English  than  to  the  European  public  la  1814  the  restora- 
tion of  Genova  to  independence  induced  Dumont  to  return  to 
U  native  place,  and  he  soon  became  at  one*  the  leader  and 
ornament  of  the  supreme  council.  He  devoted  particular 
attention  to  the  judicial  and  penal  systems  of  his  native 
state,  and  many  improvements  on  both  are  due  to  him.  At 
the  tune  of  his  death,  be  was  on  the  eve  of  proposing  a  com- 
plete code  of  law,  by  which  he  fondly  hoped  to  make  the 
legislation  of  Geneva  an  example  to  Europe.  He  died  at 
Milan  when  on  an  autumn  tour  of  relaxation  in  October 
1829,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  bis  age. 

DUMONT  D'URVILLE,  Joins  Sinistra*  Cfcai 
(1790-1842),  a  Trench  navigator,  bom  in  the  town  of 
Coiide-snr  .Noirenu,  in  Normandy.  The  death  of  Ms  father, 
who  before  the  revolution  had  held  a  judicial  post  in 
Oonde',  devolved  the  care  of  his  education  on  his  mother 
and  hi*  maternal  uncle,  the  Abbd  De  Croisilles.  Failing  to 
pass  the  entrance  examination  for  the  Ecole  Folytechniqne, 
he  went  to  sea  in  1807  as  a  novict  on  board  the  "Aquilon,* 
and  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  agntain,  Maignon, 
by  his  studious  disposition.  During  the  next  twelve  years 
M  gradually  rose  in  his  profession,  and  continued  through 
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German,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  even  Hebrew  and   Greek 


were  added  to  the  mora  professional  branches.  In  1820, 
while  engaged  in  a  survey  of  the  Mediterranean  under 
Captain  Gauthier  of  the  "Chevrette,"  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  recognise  the  Venus  of  Milo  in  a  Greek  status 
recently  unearthed,  and  to  secure  its  preservation  by  the 
report  he  presented  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople. A  wider  field  for  his  energies  was  furnished  in 
1833  by  the  exploring  expedition  of  the"  Ooquille1*  under 
the  command  of  hia  friend  Duperrey;  and  on  in  return  in 
1820  his  services  were  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  capilaint  de  frigate,  and  he  was  intrusted  with  the  con- 
trol of  a  similar  enterprise.  The  "Astrolabe,"  as  he  new- 
named  the  "  Coquffle,"  left  Toulon  on  April  IS,  1826,  and 
reached  Marseilles  again  on  25th  of  March  1829,— having 
traversed  the  South  Atlantic,  coasted  the  Australian 
continent  from  King  George's  Sound  to  Fort  Jackson,  laid 
down  various  parts  of  New  Zealand,  and  visited  the  Fiji 
Islands,  the  Loyalty  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  New  Guinea, 
Amboyna,  Van  Diamen'a  Land,  the  Carolina  Islands,  Cele- 
bes, and  Mauritius.  Promotion  to  the  rank  of  eapilaine  it 
eotsssa*  was  bestowed  on  the  commander  in  August  1829 ; 
and  in  August  of  the  following  year  he  was  charged  with 
the  delicate  task  of  conveying  the  exiled  King  Charles  X. 
to  England.  His  proposal  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery to  the  eonth  polar  regions  was  discouraged  by  Arage 
and  others,  who  criticised  the  work  of  the  previous  expedi- 
tion in  no  measured  terms  ;  but  at  last,  in  1837,  all  difficul- 
ties were  surmounted,  and  on  7th  September  he  set  sail  from 
Toulon  with  the  "  Astrolabe  "  end  its  convoy  "  La  Zelee.' 
On  I6th  January  1838  they  sighted  the  Antarctic  ice,  and 
Boon  after  their  progress  southwards  was  blocked  by  a  con 
tinnous  bank,  which  they  vainly  coasted  for  300  miles  to 
Lha  east.  Returning  westward  they  visited  the  South 
Orkney  Islands  and  part  of  the  New  Shetland*,  and  dis- 
covered Joinville  Island  and  Louis  Philippe's  Land,  but 
were  compelled  by  scurvy  to  seek  succour  at  Talcshuann 
in  Chili.  Thence  they  proceeded  across  the  Pacific  and 
through  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  .visiting  among  others  the 
Fiji  and  the  Felaw  Islands,  coasting  New  Guinea,  and  cir- 
cumnavigating Borneo.  In  18*0,  leaving  their  sack  at 
Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,  they  returned  to  the  Antarctic 
region,  and  on  the  21st  of  the  month  were  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  Adalie  Land,  in  140°  E.  of  Greenwich.  The 
6th  of  November  found  them  at  Toulon.  DUrviUe  was  at 
once  appointed  rear-admiral,  and  in  1841  he  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Sociata  de  Geographie.  On  the  8th  of 
May  1843  he  waa  killed  along  with  his  wife  and  son  in  a 
railway  accident  near  Meudon.  Though  many  of  his  obser- 
vations are  no  longer  regarded  aa  trustworthy  on  aoaon.it 
of  the  defective  character  of  the  instruments  employed,  he 
made  many  important  additions  to  various  departments  of 
scientific  geography;  and  his  natural  history  collections 
were  especially  valuable.  His  principal  works  are — Jans. 
ptantarvm  qua*  in  iniulit  Arckipd.  out  Uttoribu  Ponti 
Euxiai,  Ac,  1822 ;  the  Butaire  da  voyage  (S  vols,  of  the 
22)  in  the  great  work  on  the  "Astrolabe  "  expedition  in 
1828-1829  j  the  first  port  of  the  Hitoirs  da  voyage  (10 
vols,  of  the  33)  in  the  series  devoted  to  the  expedition 
from  1837  to  1840  ;  Voyage,  avian-  dn  Monde :  fwarsW 
general  da  voyage*  de  Magellan,  Ac,  1833,  1844. 

Baa  Berthtlof  >  41oot  In  Hill  dtlnSac.it  Otaor.  ad  •rr.  t  six.: 
Ksttem,  XMa  ntertltcMm,  fa..  Puis,  1812 1  IsMora  Letara, 
'■  Biogrmphie,"  In    It  JasttsM  JTarMM*.  t  lnTiiLj  Do  Bsriss, 


t,  fa,  Paris,  1841  ]   Lasunu  A'etict  tUMor',  1 


DUMOURD3Z,  Chirlss  Fe±hcok  (173U  1833),  (tan*, 
ral  of  the  French  republican  army,  was  born  at  Cnmbray 
in  1739  of  a  respectable  family  of  Provence.  Hot  father 
was  a  commissary  of  the  royal  army,  and  had  acquired 
some  celebrity  as  a  poet ;  and  from  him  young  Dumeuriea 
received  his  earliest  instructions.     His  studies  were  can- 
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finned  at  the  college  of  Lank-la-Grando  for  three  years. 
In  175T,  his  father  having  been  attached  to  the  anny  under 
D'EetresB  about  to  invade  Hanover,  he  accompanied  him  to 
Mautaerge,  and  tarred  with  distinction  doting  the  Seven 
Yean*  War.  In  1783  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain; 
but,  in  consequence  of  •  reform  reducing  the  number*  of 
the  arm;,  he  retired  with  a  small  pension  and  the  cross  of 
St  Louie.  He  afterwards  received  a  subordinate  situation 
in  the  secret  service. 

On  bit  return  from  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Italy,  he 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Due  de  Choiaaul,  urging  tuia  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  the  Corsicaus  against  the  Genoese  ; 
and  a  public  audience  which  he  had  with  the  minister  on 
the  subject  led  to  a  violent  altercation,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  letire  dt  eac&tt  which  forced  Dumouriea  to  leave 
France.  But  the  expedition  which  he  had  advised  being 
afterwards  resolved  on,  Choisanl  made  him  an  honourable 
public  reparation,  and  appointed  him  quartermaster-general 
Of  the  troops.  Ths  political  conjunctures  of  the  time* 
offered  an  unlimited  scope  for  his  fertility  in  diplomatic 
expedient,  and  he  mingled  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  age. 
In  1770  he  was  sentou  a  secret  mission  to  Poland  with  the 
new  of  neutralizing  the  efforts  of  Catherine  II.,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  seeming  fifty  senators  for  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence, effected  a  unity  of  action  among  the  confederates,  and 
disciplined  a  militia;  but,  when  there  was  some  appearance 
of  the  resurrection  of  Poland  being  effected,  Choiaeul  lost 
his  place,  owing  to  the  machinations  of  the  Due  d' A  ignition 
and  Madame  Du  Barry,  and  Duinouriez  was  recalled  to 
Paris.  He  was  soon,  however,  sent  back  on  a  similar 
mission  by  D'Aiguillon.  He  endeavoured  to  assist  the 
revolutionists  in  Sweden,  and  to  raise  troop*  in  the  Hanse 
towns  to  menace  Stockholm,  but  this  was  contrary  to  ths 
Tiews  of  the  French  cabinet ;  and  the  Due  d' A  ignition,  hav- 
ing discovered  his  project,  hod  him  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Bastille  for  six  mouth*.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to 
the  castle  of  Caen,  from  which  ha  was  not  released  until 
the  accession  of  Louis  XVI. 

Dumouriex  had  naturally  little  inclination  to  resume  the 
connection  with  foreign  politics  which  had  proved  so 
dangerous,  anil  he  accordingly  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
internal  economy  of  bin  own  country.  He  wrote  a  memoir 
on  the  great  importance  that  might  be  given  to  the  harbour 
of  Cherbourg,  one  result  of  which  w,aa  that  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  place  hi  1 776. 

In  1788  Dnmouriei  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  When  the  revolutionary  movement  began  be 
pronounced  in  favour  of  political  reform  without  breaking 
with  the  court  The  connections  which  ha  held  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  Girondist  party  greatly  advanced  Ms 
imlitical  career.  At  the  opening  of  the  second  legislative 
assembly  he  was  appointed  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in 
place  of  Delessart,  but  he  held  the  position  for  only  three 
months.  During  hit  short  tenure  of  office  be  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  in  reforming  abuses,  and  in  introducing 
the  greatest  economy  into  every  department 

He  held  for  one  month  the  office  of  minister  of  war  after 
the  dismissal  of  his  colleagues  Roland,  Servao,  and  Claviers. 
At  length  hit  own  resignation  followed,  which  increased 
bis  popularity.  When  tile  troops  of  the  coalition  advanced 
against  France,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  north  as  lieutenant-general  under  Marshal 
Luckner.  He  made  a  determined  stand  against  the  advance 
of  the  allies,  which  was  decisively  checked  by  the  defeat 
inflicted  on  them  at  Yelmy  on  the  20th  September  1792. 
This  was  followed  by  a  campaign  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, in  which  Dumouries  was  uniformly  successful,  until 
ha  was  signally  defeated  by  Coburg  in  the  battle  of 
Nesrwindeo.  in  January  1793.  The  execution  of  Louis 
bad  estranged  him  from  the  republican  party ;  amf,  when  hi 


consequence  of  his  defeat  he  was  recalled  by  the  Contention 
and  threatened  with  a  charge  of  treason,  he  sought  rofngo 
in  the  camp  of  the  Austrian*,  accompanied  by  the  Duo  do 
Chartret  (afterwards  Louis  Philippe)  and  bis  brother. 

Lost  without  hope  of  return  to  his  nntive  sonntry, 
Dnmouriei  wandered  a  long  time  an  exile '  in  Brussels, 
England,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Denmark,  nud  Hi  Peters- 
burg. At  hut  in  1804  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  b 
TftigUnd,  where  the  Government  conferred  on  him  a  pension 
of  £1200  a  year.  In  181 1  and  1815  he  eudeiivoured  to 
procure  from  Louis  XVIII.  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of 
France,  but  was  refused.  He  died  at  Turville  Park,  lioar 
Henley-on-Thames,  on  the  Uth  March  1823.  His  memoirs, 
written  by  himself,  wen  published  at  Hamburg  in  1794. 
An  enlarged  edition,  under  the  title  La  VU  it  Itt  Mannntt 
du  Osneral  Diauwiet,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1823. 
Dumouriex  waa  also  the  author  of  a  large  "number  of 


political  pamuhleta. 

DtlNABURG,  a  k 


of  European  Russia,  at  the  head 
district  in  the  government  of  Vitebsk,  for  the  moat 
part  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina,  12  miles  south-east 
of  Riga,  in  59*  03'  N.  let  and  31*  29'  9"  E.  long.  It 
consists  of  four  portions — the  main-town  or  fortress,  the  old 
suburb,  the  new  suburb,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Che  village  of  Grive.  The  fortress  is  of  the  first  class,  and 
forms  the  moat  important  point  in  the  line  of  defences  of 
the  Dwina;  ths  Boating  bridge  across  the  river  is  protected 
by  a  splendid  iHe de-pant.  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
Ave  churches,  a  Soman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Jewish  synagogue, 

establishment*  several  tanneries  and  breweries,  a  sow-mill, 
a  flour-mill,  brick  and  tile  works,  and  limekilns.  Its 
position  on  the  railway  between  Warsaw  and  St  Petersburg, 
and  its  donhls  means  of  communication  with  Kbm,  rendaf 
the  town  an  important  commercial  centre,  especially  for  the 
trade  in  flax,  hemp,  tallow,  and  timber.  There  are  weekly 
market*. and  two  large  annual  fair*.  Of  the  20,674  in- 
habitants registered  in  1861, 7S61  were  Jews,  3991  Soman 
Catholics,  end  630  Protestants.  In  1873  the  total  popula- 
tion waa  29,613. 


.....     .  j  the  Old  Castle  or  Stand 

lnlee»,  along  with  other  pottiorsof  ths  tenitorj  belong- 

-■-*■■      '  ' ■■-  *l nd-nuuter  Gothsrd 

d  for  tk*  asm  of 
n  sftsrwsrds  it  beesme  ths  centre  of 


Kettlir  to  Sigismnnd  Augustus 


ths  Terrible,  It" 

Batttorl  trsnsfoma  u* r 

century  It  wis  held  now  by  the  Swedes  ui  now  by  ths  ft 
sad  la  ISM  it  ran  the  risk  of  losing  its  old  nam*  for  u«  di 
Boruwoglst-k,  bestowed  by  the  emperor  Alsiis  MicWoritch. 
Findlv  incorporated  with  Rum.  in  1772.  It  received  ll*  present 
sdmliustntfve  lank  In  1777,  and  its  recognition  ss  a  flut-clus 
fortress  in  1811.  In  Julj  i(S12  the  UU4t-pmt  is  vmiuly  itonnal 
by  OndLnot,  bnt  s  few  wteks  sftsrwsrd*  the  to«n  was  captured  liy 

DUNBAR,  a  royal  .and  parliamentary  burgh  and 
seaport  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  situated 
on  an  eminence  near  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  39r 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  railway. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle,  tie  ramaina  of  the  Gray  Friers* 
monastery  founded  in  1218,  and  a  mansion  house  of  the 
Lauderdale  family,  are  the  principal  objects  of  historical 
interest.  The  perish  church  is  a  fine  building  of  red 
sandstone,  with  a  tower  about  107  feet  in  height,  which 
forms  a  well-known  landmark  to  seamen ;  it  dates  only  from 
1819,  but  occupies  the  site  of  what  was  probably  the  first 
collegiate  church  established  in  Scotland,  and  still  preserves 
the  huge  marble  monument  of  Sir  George  Home,  created 
earl  of  Dunbar  and  March  by  James  VX  in  1605.  The 
town-halt   the   assembly   rooms,  the  pnblto- school*,  the 
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nuiou,  ud  ■  town  grew  op  under  its  protee- 
nated  ■  royal  burgh  by  Dsvid  II.  ft  wu 
i  I.,  who  defeated  the  force*  of  Baliol  in  the 


■ighbonrliood  of  the  town  in  13BB  ;  it  afforded  ahelter  to  Edward  II. 


'  institute  and  suWription  library,  and  the 
benevolent  institutions  require  no  special  notice.  The 
principal  source  of  wealth  is  the  herring  fishery,  which 
fcetara  an  eltensive  curing  trade  ;  but  ship-building  is  also 
carried  on,  and  there  are  several  iron  foundries,  breweries, 
and  distilleries,  as  veil  at  a  large  paper-mill  in  the  vicinity. 
The  harbour,  formerly  small  and  shallow,  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  in  the  course  of  the  present  century, 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  town  and  the  Fishery  Board ; 
but  die  entrance  is  rendered  somewhat  dangerous  by  the 
number  of  craggy  islets  end  funken  rooks,  Dunbar  unites 
with  Haddington,  Jedburgh,  Lauder,  and  North  Berwick 
in  returning  a  member  to  Parliament.  In  1875-6  the 
value  of  real  property  was  £11,833.  Population  in  1871, 
332a 

Th*  call*  of  Dunbar,  mentioned,  as  early  as  Bio,   front  tho 
strength  of  Its  position  became  of  great  importanoa     ■   -  •    '       ' 

•pniiut  English  invneinn,  and  -  * — J 

tlon,   wnii-h  was  crated 

captured  by  Edward 

nogljbourlwodof  the 

onhisfligbt  fromBnnnockbnm;  and  it  was  besieged  in  1S17  by  the 
Knsliih  tmier  Montague  earl  of  Salisbury,  but  was  successfully 
defended  by  fll«ek  Agnes  of  Dunbar,  conn  to*  of  March  and*  member 
of  the  Doug!  ufamilj.  In  the  15th  cantor?  It  was  chosen  as  her  usnnl 
residence  by  Joanna  Beaufort,  tip  widow  of  Junes  I.  of  Scotland ; 
and  in  the  loth  It  aarved  on  several  occasions  as  s  retreat  for  the 
unfortunate  Queen  Mary.  An  Act  of  Parliament  had  bean  penned 
in  1486  ordering  the  demolition  of  tho  castle,  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  Regent  Slurray  to  effect  its  destruction  in  1567.  A  Utile 
popularly  known  ss  the  "race  of  Dunbar"  was  fought  in  16S6 
between  Cromwell  sod  Leslie,  and  resulted  in  the  total  rout  of  the 
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Graonal  history,  but,  from  an  allusion  in  one  of  his  poems, 
seams  to  have  been  a  native  of  Lothian.1  In  hie 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
bt  Andrews,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1477, 
and  that  of  1LA.  in  1479. 

Of  tho  events  of  his  life  for  nearly  twenty  Tears  altar 
this  we  possess  little  information.  He  mentions,  how 
in  bis  poems  that  he  had  been  employed  as  a  preaching 
friar  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  and  as  such  bad  made  good 
cheer  in  every  nourishing  town  in  England  had  ascended 
the  pulpit  at  Dernton  and  Canterbury,  and  had  crossed 
th  sea  at  Dover,  and  instructed  the  inhabitants  of 
Pioardy.  He  also  mentions  that  this  mode  of  life  compelled 
him  to  have  recourse  to  many  a  pious  fraud,  from  v ' 
guilt  no  holy  water  could  clear  him.  After  thiahe  appears 
to  have  entered  the  service  of  James  IT.,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  on  numerous  embassies  to  foreign  princes.1  In  1 491 
he  waa  residing  at  Paris,  most  likely  in  connection  with  the 
Scottish  embassy  there.  The  knowledge  of  the  Continent 
he  thus  obtained  must  have  had  considerable  influen 
imparting  greater  strength  and  energy  to  his  poetical  con- 
ceptions. 

In  the  year  1500  Dunbar  obtained  from  the  king  a  yearly 
pension  of  £10,  until  he  should  be  promoted  to  one 
of  greater  value.  In  1601  he  went  to  England  with  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  conclude  the  negotiations  for  the 
marriage  of  the  young  King  James  with  the  Princess 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  TIL  During  the  festivities 
on  this  occasion  Dunbar  was  styled  "  the  Rhymer  of  Boot- 
land,"  and  received  from  Henry  a  present  of  £A,  13s.  4d. 
in  December,  and  a  similar  sum  in  January  of  the  lubee- 
quent  year.  On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  a  sum  of  £5  was 
paid  to  him  in  addition  to  his  salary.     In  honour  of  this 

1  flyHng  wits  A-amafy,  una  110. 

■  In  a  poem  to  the  king  ha  remind*  him  that  La  had  been  employed 
not  only  in  Fruoa,  England,  and  Inland,  but  also  In  Oenuasy,  Italy, 
and  Spain.    (Notes  by  Lalag,  ToL  L  sop.  SB!). 


marriage  Dunbar  composed  his  well  known  poem,  Tit 
Thritnl  and  the  Sat*,  another  in  honour  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  several  others  in  which  he  described  tho 
personal  attractions  of  the  young  queen.  After  this  he 
lived  much  at  court  writing  poems,  although  at  the  same 
time  ha  hoped  to  obtain  preferment  in  the  church. 

In  1601  he  first  performed  mass  before  the  king,  wnoes 
iffering  on  that  occasion  was  £4,  IBs.,  a  larger  sum  than 
that  usually  paid  on  the  occasion  of  a  priest's  first  mass. 
In  1607  hia  pension  was  augmented  to  £20,  and  throe  years 
afterwards  it  was  raised  to  £80,  to  be  paid  during  his  life, 
until  he  should  be  promoted  to  a  benefice  of  £100  or 
ire.    In  1611  he  seems  to  have  been  in  the  train  of  Queen 
argaret  when  she  visited  the  northern  part  of  Scotland, 
ns  one  of  his  poems,  descriptive  of  her  reception  at  Aberdeen, 
evidently  written  by  an  eye-witness. 
After  the  disaster  of  Floddon,  in  1613,  Dunbar's  fortunes 
em  to  have  changed,  end   no  further  mention  of  him 
curs  as  receiving  pension.     That  he  may  have  obtained 
—lurch  preferment  is  quite  possible,  but  the  probability  is 
that  the  early  death  of  the  king,  and  the  unpopularity  of 
the  queen   and  the   little  influence  she  had   after   her 
marriage  with  the  earl  of  Angus,  may  have  led  to  neglect 
of  Dunbar  in  his  old  age.     His  poems  contain  many  allu- 
sions to  the  unequal  division  of  the  world's  goods,     lie  was 
alive  in  1617,  as  in  that  year  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Regent  Albany  passing  into  France,  in  which  be 
laments  the  distracted  state  of  public  affairs  in  Scotland.' 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1520,  when  he 
had  attained  hia  sixtieth  year. 

The  poems  of   Dunbar,  "  the  darling  of  the  Scottish 

muse,"  are  about  a  hundred  in  number,  for  the  most  part 

of  no  great  length.     The  TkrittS  and  the  Bat*,  written,  ss 

before  remarked,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Jamas 

IT.,  is  an  allegory  in  which  he  describes  the  amity  between 

England  and  Scotland  in  consequence  of  that  event.     The 

Golden  Targt  is  a  moral  poem  of  great  power  of  imagery, 

in,  which  the  ascendency  of  love  over  reason  is  shown  to  be 

general — the  golden  shield  of  reason  being  insufficient  to 

ward  off  the  shafts  of  Cupid,    The  Tvxx  Maryit  Wtmen  and 

lis  Wtdo,  a  tale  in  which  the  poet  overhears  three  females 

relating  their  experiences  of  married  life,  is  an  imitation  of 

Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath.     Th*  Frtirli  of  Sermi,  a  tale,  is 

also  in  the  Chaucerian  style.     The  Flgting  qf  Dunbar  and 

Kennedy  is  perhaps  the  most  obscure  of  his  poems,  though 

it  seems  to  have  been  very  popular,  and  frequently  imitated 

in  the  16th  century.     Several  of  his  smaller  poems  show  a 

quick  appreciation  of  peculiarities  of  character,  but  some  of 

thorn — such   as   the   tournament,   or   Jtutit    bttvix    lie 

Tailyeoxr  and  Soutar — though  ludicrous,  are  very  coarse. 

In   one    called   Of  a-   Dane*  in    th*   Queati*   Chalmer, 

he  describes  himylf  as  one  of  the  performers  ; — 

Tbain  cam  in  Dunbar  the  makksr. 

On  sll  the  Bare  thair  waa  nane  frakku. 

And  thair  he  dansit  the  dlrrya  dantoun, 

Ha  hoppet  like  a  pillio  wantonn 

For  luiff  oil  ktusarsiffe,  men  tallis  me. 

He  trippet  qnhlls  ho  tint  hia  pautonn ; 

A  mirror  dance  mycht  ns  man  see. 

Another  Dance,  that  of  the  Sain  Deidiii  Sjmit — in 
which  Maboun,  prince  of  devils,  is  described  as  holding  a 
carnival  with  Ride,  Ire,  Envy,  Covetouaness,  Idleness, 
Treachery,  Gluttony,  each  with  a  train  of  followers,  while  a 
company  of  fiends  stand  by  enjoying  the  sport,  encouraging 


impanUd  King  James,  and  been  killed  slung  with  him  In  the  bj 
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be  wrote  several  poems  of  a  religious  character,  tp.,  Of  (As 
NatixtiU  of  Chrut ;  Of  ike  Panionn  of  Chrut ;  Of  tk» 
Ravmdion  of  Chrut ;  and  The  Maatr  0/  Paayng  to 
Coaftttioun,  &■<:. 

More  Fortunato  than  Dounlai  and  win  of  the  earlier  Bcotuah 
poets,  Dunbar  hud  the  na.lifictitm  of  seeing  hit  principal  -wrka  in 
print  Tha  Tkriail  and  Hi  Roll,  Thi  OnUra  Toft,  TIU 
Fluting  wit*  Kaaudy,  and   Iho  ballad  of  Lord  Barnard  Stucuri 


:ai  proaertBdin  tha ...  F 

1a  MS.  isaa.   prassmd  In  tfa*  Advocate*' 

""        '    Popraian  Libnuj,  and  tha  Rsjdnath 

',   Cambridge.     Of  these  detached 


in  15TS,  tha  Bannntrna  MS.  11.  _  .   ._ 

libnur,  tha  MaitlandlaS.  in  the Fopratan  Library,  a 

MS.  in  tha  " ■' 


T«ma  aomo  appeared  in  colloctiona  edited  by  Allan  Ifaunsay,  John 
rinherton,  and  Lord  Hailee,  in  the  eonreo  of  the  lest  century,  bnt  al 
length  the  work)  of  Dunbar  vera  collected  and  published  in  1881 
by  Vt  David  Lsing  (3  vol*,  8«o,  with  a  anppltment,  187J),  hiving 
a  biography  and  valuable  illustrative  notse.  la  1878  a  minuta 
anal/alt  of  the  language  of  Dunbar  in  published  at  Bonn  by  Dt 
Johanna  Kaufmans  of  Hberfeld. 

DUNBLANE,  a  market-town  in  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  pleasantly  situated  on 
tha  banks  of  the  Allan.  Its  cathedral  is  one  of  the  few 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Scotland  which  escaped 
destruction  at  the  He  formation.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  1142,  and  was  nearly  rebuilt  by  Clemens, 
bishop  of  Dunblane,  about  1240.  The  whole  building 
is  of  the  Early  Pointed  style  of  architecture,  except 
the  tower,  which  is  Early  Norman.  Tha  cathedral 
remains  unroofed,  with  the  exception  of  the  choir  and 
chapter  house.  The  choir  has  been  used  as  the  parish 
church  since  the  Reformation,  bnt  lately  alterations  have 
been  made  by  the  removal  of  a  ihick  partition  wall 
and  galleries,  and  the  erection  of  a  light  partition  wall 
containing  two  windows,  the  gift  of  Sir  William  Stirling 
Maxwell,  Bart.  One  of  the  bishops  of  Dunblane  was 
Leighton,  who  left  bis  library,  which  is  still  preserved,  to 
the  clergy  of  tha  diocese.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
oast  of  the  town  is  Sheriifinuir,  where  a  battle  eras  fought  in 
1715  between  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  the  command  of  tha  troops 
of  the  Pretender,  and  the  royal  forces  under  the  duke  of 
Argyll  Dunblane  Las  no  charter.  A  sheriff  court  and 
commissary  courts  are  held  there,  and  there  is  a  large  district 
prison.  There  is  a  market  on  Thursdays,  and  several  fairs 
sue  held  annually.  At  Cromlix,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
north,  there  era  two  mineral  springs,  and  not  far  from  the 
town  an  elegant  hydropathic  establishment  has  been  erected. 
The  population  in  1871  was  1921. 

DUNCAN,  Adam,  Frxsi  Viscotjht  (1731-1804),  en 
illustrious'  naval  commander,  was  born  July  1,  1731,  at 
Lundie,  in  Forfarshire,  Scotland.  After  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  Dundee,  he  was  in  1746  placed 
under  Captain  Haldane,  of  the  "  Shoreham  "  frigate,  and 
'  a  1749  he  became  a  midshipman  in  the  "  Centurion."     ™" 


yean  on  the  hovae  station  he  assisted  in  the  attack  on  the 
French  settlement  of  Gorse,  on  tha  African  coast,  in  which 
be  was  slightly  wounded.  He  returned  to  England  as  first 
lieutenant  of  the  "Tnrbay ;"  and  in  1709  was  made  a  com- 
mander, and   in   17G1   a  post-captain.     *""  '     '' 


at  U  preserved  in  tha  AdTBeetee' 


library,  Edinburgh.  Tble  nniqnevolunewainprintad  inl8S7 
the  title  Tin  sTMfiUly  Tait  nfOoIasm  and  ffurau,  mi  eater  ■ 
jkcmi  print/d  al  Rdmowv*  tf  TT.  Chtp-m  and  4*dn>v  ilyilar  n. 


"  Valiant,"  was  Commodore  Eapptl'a  flag-ship  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Belleiale  in  that  year,  and  also  in  17G2,  when 
it  took  an  important  part  in  the  capture  of  Havana.  In 
1778,  on  the  recommencement  of  war  with  France,  Captain 
Duncan  was  appointed  to  the  "Suffolk,"  whence  before  the 
dose  of  the  year  he  removed  to  the  "  Monarch,"  one  of  the 
Channel  Fleet.  On  January  16, 1780,  in  an  action  off  Cape 
St  Vincent,  between  a  Spanish  squadron  under  Don  Juan 
de  linger*  and  the  British  fleet  under  Sir  George  Rodney, 
Captain  Duncan  in  the  "Monarch"  was  the  first  to  engage 
the  enemy ;  and  in  1762,  a*  captain  of  the  "  Blenheim."  he 
took  part  in  Lord  Howe's  relief  of  Gibraltar.  From  the 
rank  Of  reex-edniirsl  of  the  blue,  received  in  1789,  he  was 
gradually  promoted  until,  in  1799,  he  became  admiral  of 
the  white.  In  February  1796  he  hoisted  his  flag  aa  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  North-Sea  fleet,  appointed  to  hanua 
"  e  Batavian  navy.  Towards  tie  end  of  May  17BT,  though, 
consequence  of  the  wide-spread  mutiny  in  the  British 
et,  be  had  been  left  with  only  the  "Adamant,"  GO, 
sides  his  own  ship  the  "  Venerable,"  74,  Admiral  Duncan. 
proceeded  to  hie  nenal  station  off  the  Teiet,  where  lay  at 
*  w  the  Dutch  squadron  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  under 
ommand  of  Vice-Admiral  De  Winter.  From  time  to 
time  be  censed  signals  to  be  made,  as  if  to  the  main  body 
of  a  fleet  in  the  offing,  a  stratagem  which  probably  was  the 
cause  of  his  freedom  from  molestation  until,  in  the  middle 
of  June,  reinforcements  arrived  from  England,  On 
October  3  the  admiral  pat  into  Yarmouth  Roads  to  rent 
and  victual  bis  ships,  but,  receiving  information  early  on 
the  9th  that  the  enemy  was  at  sea,  he  immediately  hoisted 
the  signal  for  giving  him  chose.  On  the  morning  of  the 
11th  De  Winter's  fleet,  consisting  of  four  seventy-fours, 
seven  sixty-fours,  four  fifty-gun  ships,  two  forty-four-gun 
frigates,  and  two  of  thirty-two  gnus,  besides  smaller  vessels, 
was  sighted  lying  about  nine  miles  from  shore,  between  the 
villages  of  Egmont  and  Cunperdown.  The  British  fleet 
numbered  seven  ssvenry-fours,  seven  sixty-fours,  two  fifties, 
two  frigates,  with  a  sloop  and  several  cutters,  and  was 
slightly  superior  in  force  to  that  of  the  Dutch.  Shortly 
after  mid-day  tha  British  ships,  without  wailing  to  form  in 
order,  broke  through  the  Dutch  line,  and  an  engagement 
commenced  which,  after  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  resulted 


the  taxing  by  the  British  of  eleven  of  the  enemy's- 
When  the  action  ceased  the  ships  were  in  nine  fathoms 
water,  within  five  miles  of  a  lee  shore,  and  there  won  every 
sign  of  an  approaching  gale.  Bo  battered  were  tha  prizes 
that  it  was  found  impoesible  to  St  them  for  futnre  service, 
end  one  of  them,  the  "  Delft,"  sank  on  her  way  to  England. 
In  recognition  of  this  victory,  Admiral  Duncan  was,  on 
October  21,  created  Lord  Viscount  Duncan  of  Camperdown, 
and  baron  of  Lundie,  with  on  annual  pension  of  £3000  to 
himself  and  the  two  next  heirs  to  his  title.  In  1800  Lord 
Dunoon  withdrew  from  naval  service,  He  died  August  4, 
1801. 


onge,  Hutory  of  Oi  Brituh  tfavx,  vol.  i.  1888. 
DUNCAN,  Thomas  (1807-1 846),  a  distinguished 
Scottish  portrait  and  historical  pointer,  was  bom  at 
Kinclaren,  in  Perthshire,  Hay  24, 1807.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Perth  Academy,  and  afterwards  began  the  study  of 
the  law,  which,  however,  he  speedily  abandoned  for  the 
more  congenial  pursuit  of  art  Commencing  his  new  career 
under  the  instruction  of  Sir  William  Allan,  he  early  at  Lained 
distinction  as  a  delineator  of  the  human  figure;  and  his  first 


afterwards  of  drawing,  in  the  Trustees'  Academy  of  Ediu- 


id  the  Highbinder*  entering  Ediq. 
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bnrgh  after  tha  Battle  of  Frestonuen*.  Tbii  paintin 
secured  hie  ejection  as  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academ 
in  18*3.  In  that  same  year  ha  produced  his  no  lsaafamou 
picture  of  Charles  Edward  aaleep  after  Cullodsn,  protect* 
by  Flora  Maodonald,  which,  like  many  other  of  his  piecoi 
has  been  often  engraved.  In  1 844  appeared  hi*  Cupid  am 
his  Martyrdom  of  John  Brown  of  Pneathill  tha  last  effor 
of  hi*  pencil,  with  tha  exception  of  a  portrait  of  himself 
uow  iu  the  National  Gallery  in  Edinburgh.  He  particular* 
excelled  in  hia  portraits  of  ladies  and  children.  He  dial 
at  Edinburgh,  May  25,  1846. 

DUNDALE,  a  parliamentary  boroifgh,  seaport,  anc 
market-town  of  Ireland,  county  Louth,  on  tha  south  bard 
of  tie  Castletown  river,  near  da  mouth  in  Dundalk  Bay 
50  miles  north  of  Dublin.  It  conaiste  of  one  long  atraei 
intersected  by  several  ahotter  ones.  Tha  pariah  church  ii 
an  old  and  spacious  edifice  with  a  enriona  wooden  steepli 
covered  with  copper ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  i 
handaome  building  in  the  style  of  King's  .Collage  Chapel 
Cambridge.  The  ether  public  bnQdingi  that  may  bo  noted 
are  the  Exchange  Buildings  (containing  tha  town  hall  and 
a  free  library),  the*  county  court  house  and  prison,  tha 
union  workhouse  and  infirmary,  and  tha  cavalry  barracks. 
Than  are  several  educational  establishments  in  the  town. 
The  municipal  government  is  in  tha  hands  of  town  com- 
missioners,  and  the  port  is  under  the  control  of  harbour 
commissioners.  The  county  sasixes  are  held  in  the  town, 
as  well  as  quarter  and  petty  sessions;  and  it  returns  one 
member  to  Parliament  A  brisk  trade,  chiefly  in  agricul- 
tural and  dairy  produce,  is  carried  on,  and  the  town  con- 
tains some  manufactories.  Distilling  and  Drawing  are  the 
I'rincipal  industrial  works,  and  there  an  besides  a  flax  and 
jute  spinning  mill,  salt  works,  Ac.  The  port  and  harbour 
of  Dundalk  hare  recently  been  undergoing  extensive 
improvements.  The  course  of  therivor  has  been  straitened, 
and  tha  bar  and  harbour  deepened,  so  that  vessels  of  con- 
siderable draught  can  now  come  up  to  the  town.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  H  Dundalk  was  a  royal  city,  and  Edward 
Bruce  proclaimed  himself  king  there  in  131S.  Popula- 
tion in  1851,9995;  and  in  1671,  11,377.    Area,  1396 

DUNDAS,  Herar.     Bee  Mklttu.1,  Vibcoobt. 
DUNDEE,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  and  sea- 
port, is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 

of  Forlir,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Firth  of  Tay,  twelve  mile* 
from  the  confluence  of  that  estuary  with  the  German  Ocean. 
It  is  the  third  town  in  Scotland  as  regards  population,  and 
the  second  in  commercial  importance.  Its  latitude  is  66* 
27' N.,  its  longitude  2°  68' W.  jit  is  distant  from  Edinburgh 
43 miles  N.N.E.,  from  Perth  23  miles  E.,  and  from  Forfar, 
the  county-town.  14  miles  S.  It  extends  nearly  three  miles 
along  the  shores  of  the  Tay,  and  varies  in  breadth  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile;  and  the  ground  gradually  riaes  towards 
the  hill  of  Balgay  and  Dundee  Law,  the  summit  of  the 
Utter  being  636  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Ita  general 
Appearance  is  pleasing  and  picturesque,  and  the  surround- 
ing scenery  very  beautiful 

Dundee  is.  the  chief  seat  of  the  linen  manufacture 
Britain,  and  from  a  very  early  time  appears  to  hare  had  a, 
special  reputation  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Hector 
ftoeca,  a  native  of  the  town,  in  his  HiMoty  and  CrontHit 
«/  Seailaatl,  thus  quaintly  refers  to  it :  "Dunde,  the  toun 
(juhsir.we  wer  bom;  quheir  mony  virtewus  and  lauborius 
pepill  or  in,  making  of  claith."  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  introduction  of  steam  power,  in  the  beginning  of  tha 
present  century,  that  there  was  any  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  fkx-epinning  in  Dundee  The  first  work  of 
importance  wa-  the  Bell  Mill  (which  is  still  extant),  built 


n  180ft  ;  and  the  first 'power-loom  factory  was  erected  _ 
1636.    Bide  by  side  with  the  exteusitm  of  the  linen  trad* 


power-loom  factories,  employing  above  50,000  I 
Some  of  these  buildings  are  of  great  size  and  consi 
architectural  elegance,  those  of  Messrs  Baxter,  He* 
Cox,  and  Messrs  Gtfroy  being  especially  conspicuous. 
These  three  afford  employment  to  above  13,000  hands. 
The  principal  textile  productions  are  osuaburgs,  dowlas, 
canvas,  sheetings,  banging,  jute  carreting,  ore ;  and  the 
total  value  of  these  fabrics  annually  produced  has  been 


industries   <  ,  u- 

engineering,  tanning,  and  leather  manufactures  (including 
shoemaking  by  machinery),  all  of  which  are  conducted 
on  a  large  scale.  Then  an  also  considerable  foundries. 
breweries,  com  and  four  mills,  and  confectionery  and  fruit- 
preserving  works — Messrs  E  oilier  &  Son's  "  Dundee 
marmalade "  baring  a  most  extensive  reputation,  Tha 
prosperity  of  Dundee  is  in  a  large  measure  doe  to  its 
commodious  harbour  and  ita  magnificent  docks.  The 
harbour  works  extend  about  two  miles  along  the  river  aide, 
and  the  docks,  five  in  number,  cover  an  area  of  36  acres. 
Although  they  cannot  compare  in  extent  with  those  of 
London  or  Liverpool,  they  an  probably"  unsurpassed  in  tha 
kingdom  for  stability  and  convenience.  They  bare  cost, 
from  1816,  whan  the  works  wen  begun,  to  May  1877, 
£600,000  ;  and  the  harbour  revenue  amounted  in  1876  to 
iports  for  year  ending   May 
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Juts 108,717    ,. 

Coals 1M,»M     „ 

Ttaibsr ..  M.iBS  1«<Ia 

Whale  sad  seal  blabber   -     l,lttttui 

Bnaditons *,S0S    „ 

The  principal  axporta  won 

Linen  mi  J  ju  t*  manufactures— Ant  six  moiitlui      3J8, 17S  niton. 
second     „  18,11' teas. 

Bap  and  mclu  first  ,.       11,001,081 

second      „  8,863  tont 

Tnu  8,0*0    „ 

Oiiin .1,(00    „ 

There  wore  built  at  Dundee,  in  1876,  33  vessels  with  a 
tonnage  of  18,794,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  the  shipping 
belonging  to  tb«  port  eouaietad  o* 

ISO  sailing  tcmcIi tcnn*g*M,Sl* 

SB  steamers 17,078 

TntnllSJ  tonnage  BS.m 

Eleven  ol  the  ataamera  are  in  the  teal  and  whale  Eating 
trade,  each  making  two  voyages  yearly  to  the  Arctic  Seas. 
TIib  principal  public  buildings  are  the  following  : — The 
Town-Honas,  designed  by  "the  elder  Adam,"  and  erected  in 
1734,  a  plain  but  pleasing  structure ;  the  Custom-Honae ; 
the  Post-Office ;  the  Town  Churches,  an  imposing  group, 
surmounted  bj  a  noble  old  tower ;  St  Paul's  Free  Church, 
with  spire  167  feet  high;  St  Paul's  Episcopalian  Church, 
designed  by  Sir  O.  O.  Scott,  with  spire  211  feet  high;  the 
High  School,  a  fine  ■pacinian  of  Grecian  Doric,'  deaigued 
by  Angus ;  Morgan  Hospital,  erected  and  endowed  by 
bequest  (amounting  to  nearly  £80,000)  of  the  late  Mr 
John  Morgan,  a  native  of  Dundee,  for  the  board  and 
education  of  a  hundred  boys:  the  Royal  Infirmary,  a 
magnificent  structure  in  the  Tudor  style,  designed  by  Cos 
Bud  Godwin,  and  costing  about  £15,000;  the  Ltinatir 
Asylum ;  the  New  Orphan  Institution ;  the  Industrial 
Schools ;  the  Convalescent  Hospital ;  the  Asylum  for 
Imbecile  Children ;  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  the 
Royal  Exchange;  the  Clydesdale  Bank;  the  court-house 
and  police  buildings,  with  a  fine  bold  portico ;  the  Eastern 
Club,  designed  by  Pilkington  and  Bell;  the  Christian 
Young  Men's  Association  Buildings ;  the  Theatre  Royal, 
drill  hall,  newspaper  offices,  and  public  baths.  Totheaamay 
bo  added  as  deserving  of  notice  the  Boyal  Arch,  designed 
by  Mr  Rochead,  and  commemorating  Ear  Majesty's  visit 
to  Dundee  in  1844,  trad  the  Albert  Institute,  a  Gothic 
building  in  memory  of  the  lata  Prince  Consort  (mainly 
designed  by  Sir  Q.  Gilbert  Scott),  and  erected,  at  a  cost 
of  upwards  of  £20,000,  on  a  site  purchased  for  £8000. 
Bronze  statues  of  George  Kinloch,  the  first  MP.  for  Dundee 
in  the  "Reformed  Parliament,  and  James  CannichaeL  the 
engineer,  have  been  erected  in  Albert  Square. 

The  most  notable  of  the  few  antiquities  of  Dundee  is 
the  "Old  Steeple"  (dating  from  the  lath  century), 
1GS  feet  high,  which  has  been  recently  restored,  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  at  a  coat 
of  £7000.  Dudhope  Castle,  the  old  seat  of  the  Serym- 
■coures,  hereditary  constables  of  the  burgh,  and  granted 
by  James  II.  to  Viscount  Dundee,  is  now  used  aa  bar 
racks.  The  old  custom-house,  in  the  Green  Market,  it 
a  quaint  building  of  the  16th  century.  The  East  Port, 
the  sole  relic  of  the  ancient  walls,  is  allowed  to  stand 
in  commemoration  of  George  Wiehart  the  martyr,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  preached  from  it  during  the 
plague  in  1541.  The  pillar  of  the  old  town  cross,  bearing 
date  1586,  bus  been  re-erected.  In  High  Street,  Vault, 
Castle  Court,  and  Fish  Street  there  still  remain  a  few 
buildings  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  But  the  castle, 
the  mint,  and  the  numerous  convents  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, the  last  of  the  monastic  buildings,  once  oorunied 


by  the  nuns  of  St  Clare,  having  bean  demolished  only  a 
few  yean  ago.    The  old  burying-ground  (or  "  Howff  '|),  now 
closed,  contains  many  interesting  monuments  and  epitaphs. 
Three  spacious  suburban  burying-groonda  have  taken  it* 
plate — the  Western  Cemetery,  the 
£aatem  Necropolis,  and  the  Bal- 
gay  Cemetery.     Till  the  middle     , 
of  the  present  century,  or  even  § 
many  of  the  streets  were  [ij 
w  and  irregular,  and  many  |j 
of  the  buildings  unhealthy  and  \ 
unsightly ;   but  of  late  a  great    > 
change  for  the  better  haa  taken 
place.    Under  the  Improvement 
Act  of  1871,  the  narrow  gorge 

of  the  Mnrraygate  has  been  swept  away;  the  ugly  and 
tortuous  BncklMnakar  Wynd  haa  been  transformed  into 
the  spaciona  Victoria,  Road,  with  the  Victoria  Bridge  at 
its  upper  and ;  and  a  dense  and  dingy  mass  of  buildings 
between  Maadowaids  and  Seagate  has  been  replaced  by 
Commercial  Street,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of 
the  finest  civic  thoronghfarea  in  Britain.  Many  improve- 
ments still  remain  to  be  accomplish od,  and  although  the 
total  cost  will  probably  amount  to  £400,000.  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  ultimately  a  profit  on  the  street  im- 
provements. By  the  aid  of  local  building  societies  a 
large  number  of  working  men's  houses  have  recently  been 
erected ;  and  a  double  line  of  tramways  haa  been  laid  from 
the  poet-office  to  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

Dundee  is  well  supplied  with  recreation  grounds.  The 
Baxter  Park,  S3  acres  in  extent,  designed  by  Sir  Joseph. 
Faxtou,  was  presented  by  Sir  David  Baxter  to  the  com- 
munity in  1863  ;  the  pavilion  contains  a  marble  statue  of 
the  donor  by  Sir  John  Steell,  erected  by  public  subscription. 
The  Balgay  Park,  a  picturesque  wooded  hill  commanding 
fine  prospects  on  every  side,  was  secured  by  the  police 
commissioners  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1871.  Besidea 
these  there  are  the  Magdalen  Green,  the  Barrack  Park,  the 
Bleaching  Qreen,  and  Dundee  Law.  A  magnificent  pro- 
menade along  the  river  side  between  Magdalen  Point  and 
the  Craig  Pier  has  lately  been  opened.  It  is  called  the  Es- 
planade, and  incloses  a  space  of  64  acres,  which  when  filled 
up  will  give  ample  station  and  traffic  accommodation  for 
the  Caledonian  and  North  British  railways,  and  leave  the 
public  a  clear  carriage-way  and  foot-path  by  the  river  aide. 
The  expense  of  the  undertaking  (about  £10,000)  is  borne 
in  nearly  equal  proportions  by  the  two  railway  companies 
and  the  Harbour  Trustees.  An  extensive  abattoir  and  cattle 
market  have  recently  been  constructed  by  the  police  commis- 
sioners at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  Dundee  has  regular  and 
frequent  steam-boat  traffic  with  London,  Hull,  Newcastle, 
Liverpool,  Leith,  and  Rotterdam.  To  render  communica- 
tion with  the  south  more  direct,  the  North  British  Rail- 
way Company  designed  the  Tay  Bridge,  a  colossal  work, 
completed  in  1877  (see  Bbtijoes,  vol.  iv.  p.  340). 

The  water  supply  of  Dundee  is  copious  and  excellent. 
Thirty  years  ago  works  were  established  at  Monikis,  but 
in  time  the  quantity  (about  2}  million  gallons  per  day) 

E roved  insufficient,  while  the  quality  deteriorated.  The 
Kb  of  Lintrathen,  20  miles  distant,  with  necessary  grounds, 
vas  accordingly  purchased  for  £33, 108.  The  surface  of  the 
loch,  originally  180  acres,  has  been  raised  20  feet,  and  is  now 
405  acres  in  extent ;  the  storage  capacity  ia  257,000,000 
cubic  feet ;  the  drainage  area,  19,000  acres.  The  main  pipe 
from  Lint rathen,  27 inches  in  diameter,  transmit t in  gB  million 
gallons  per  day,  conveys  the  water  to  Clatto  reservoir,  four 
miles  from  the  town,  which  haa  an  area  of  21  acres,  and 
holds  80  million  gallons ;  two  pipes  from  Clatto  lead  to 
the  service  reservoirs.  The  total  coat  of  tbe  works  exceeds 
£306.000. 
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Dundee  possesses  a  lugs  anmbar  of  benevolent  institu- 
tions, as  well  aa  "  mortificationa  "  (dating  from  1608 
downward*)  foe  charitable  or  educational  purposes. 

Among  eminent  men  who  were  natives  of  Dundee  ma; 
be  named  Hector  Boeca  or  Boethina,  historinu,  born  abaut 
I486  ;  John  and  Robert  Wtdikrbum,  author*  or  collectota 
of  the  book  of  Gude  tout  Godlu,  Ballatu  published  1 S78 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  bom  in  1 636 
Bar.  John  Williaon,  author  of  The  Afflicted  Matit  Com- 
panion, bora  1680  ;  Viscount  Duncan  of  Camperdown,  born 
1731 ;  James  Ivory,  an  eminent  mathematician,  bo 
1760;  and  Dr  Dirt,  author  of  The  C/ii-iitiaji  PMtotopAi 
bom  1774.  The  father  of  Thomas  Hood,  anthor  of  Tht 
Song  of  tke  Shirt,  was  a  native  of  tlio  town,  and  Hood's  first 
literary  production  appeared  in  the  Dundee  Advertiter,  about 
1816.  Bobert  Nicoll,  "Scotland's  second  Burns,"  at  out 
time  kept  a  circulating  library  in  Castle  Street,  and  William 
Thorn,  the  Invemry  poet,  rests  in  mo  Western  Cemetery, 
where  a  monument    was   erected  by  public  subscription 

SatUict. — Tha  arrible  havoc  resulting  from  the  liaga  of  1961 
greatly  checked  the  prog™  of  Dundee,  bat  the  fallowing  century 
wimisni  tha  beginning  of  that  rapid  and  healthy  growth  which  of 
lit*  years  baa  bam  so  narked.  Tha  following  figures  show  the 
population  at  aneoessive  periods  of  10  yau*  sine*  1765  : — 


In  1B7B  flu  hirtha  numbered  6281,  deaths  sor.fl,  marriages  1 
The  birth-rats  m  87  and  tho  death-rate  £2  per  1000. 
Tha  rainfall  In  Dundee  for  1878  was  tS'lS  inches,  which  i» 

'  "'        recorded  rear 


sldarsbly  above  the  mnn,  in  fact,  the  highest  of  an 
*scoeptl87a,  when  tt  wss  «-7C  '  m  ' 

1879  wa.  £10,  being  10  above 


whan  tt  waa  (370. '  Th*  number  o: 


Ln  returning  a  member  to  Parliament ;  the . 
Act  gave  it  the  privilege  of  a  member  for  Itself,  and  the  Act  of  1888 
added  another.  For  municipal  purpose*  the  town,  la  divided  into 
nine  wards,  the  third  of  which  include*  tha  populous  and  thriving 

suburb  of  Lccbee.     The  town "  ■     —'  -'  "- 

dean  of  guild,  0  bailies,  and 


Jicil  ia  composed  of  th* 


police  and  wal 


Part  o 


d  of  th*  provost. 


of  Dundee,  and  part  in  the  united  pariahee 
"  ere  are  two  parochial  board*.     When  the  E. 
operation  (1873)    there  was  class-room  u 
*—  h  for  17,710  pnpils,  and  si 


within  the  hnrgh  for  17,71^  pnpihv  and  rfneo  than  the  school  board 
has  bnilt  or  enlarged  10  schools.  In  1377  then  was  accommoda- 
tion for  20, 816  pupils,  and  the  nmnher  of  children  ln  tha  town  of 
school  age,  thstlafromB  to  Uresis,  woieitlmatedat  21,000.  The 
principal  educational  institution  i*  the  high  school,  where  on  excel- 
lent curriculum  is  available ;  and  due*  1370  slasaas,  taught  by 
ptoresaora  from  Bt  Andrew*,  have  bean  opened  for  tha  study  of 
ahamlstry,  geology,  physiology,  and  literature. 

ln  IBM  the  ratepayers  cordially  adopted  the  Free  Libraries'  Act, 
andadnntsge  ho*  been  largely  takenot  the  privileges  thus  afforded.' 
The  library  pmnke*  *re  onntrionlly  situated  in  Albert  Square,  and 
include  s  landing  library,  reference  library,  museum,  and  picture 
gsJlssy,  edmlasionbeingfree.  In Qwlimdiqglibi*i7th*reere!6,000 
volumes,  In  the  reference  library  BBOO.  A  una  arts  exhibition  ia 
occasionally  held  within  the  free  library  buildings,  and  an  Art 
Union  for  Dundee  has  Just  been  ■auctioned  by  the  board  of  Trade. 

There  are  78  places  of  worship  in  tha  town,  which  may  be  classi- 
fied ss  follows  :— In  connection  with  the  Established  Church,  18; 
F™  Church,  SO;  U.P.  Church,  11;  CongreesHooalW.  8  ;  Episco- 
palian, B;  Romas.  Catholic,  4 ;  Baptist,  3  ;  other  denominations.  It, 

Loohe*.  a  suburb  of  Dundee,  miming  part  of  the  municipality, 
Is  situated  shoot  two  milss  to  the  north  by  the  Coupsr-Angu*  road. 
Til!  within  recent  Tests  only  s  small  country  villus,  it  has  now  a 
population  of  16,000.  It  contains  several  ilai  and  Jute  factories, — 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  m  the  whole  district 
being  me  Camperdown  Linen  Works,  belonging  to  Mem*  Cox 
Brother*  and  Co.  They  cover  an  ares  of  it  sens,  snd  employ  up- 
wards of  8000  persons.  Tha  moat  striking  external  feature,  and 
one  of  the  prominent  landmarks  in  the  district  is  the  stately 
cbimnsv-atslk  (283  feet  high)  in  tha  style  of  the  Italian  campaniles, 
bnilt  of  parti  -coloured  bricks,  with  stone  cornices. 

Broughty  Ferry,  three  miles  distant,  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Firth  of  Tsy,  may  also  be  considered  aa  a  suburb  of  Dundee.  Tha 
name  originally  JrucA-ta,  Is  believed  to  be  Plctteb,  and  refers  to 
the  castle  or  tortreee,  which  is  mentioned  repeatedly  during  tha 


ware  of  the  loth  century,  lis  piotnrear(ue  ruins  continued  till  abort 
1BS7,  when  they  ware  removed  to  make  wsy  fur  tha  present  fort, 
which  is  intended  sa  a  defence  for  the  Tsy,  and  which  numnta  H 
guns,  and  can  accommodate  80  men.  Broughty  Ferry  ia  a  bench 
under  tha  General  Police  Act,  which  was  adopted  ln  lBBi,  end  n 
portly  In  the  pariah  of  Dundee  partly  in  that  of  Uonlfleth.  Some 
thirty  years  ago  it  waa  only  a  fishing  village,  although  designed 
snd  psrtlT  laid  out  with  a  degree  of  breadth  and  regularity  in  the 


the  Episcopalian,  the  latter  dnigned  by  i 
or  the  villi*  on  and  around  Fort  "'"    - 
chants,   are  exceedingly  hondai 
Green  have  been  acquired  by  the  • 
grounds  for  the  use  of  the  publii 
■^-^eisaskftohi 


ipiM  by  Dundee 
Hill  and  tha  t 
re  of  police  aa  rem 


earl  of  Huntingdon, 
ft  "Dunae."     Thso 


e  is  no  explicit  documentary  evidence. 


tracing  tt  to  th*  latin  Dmnan  Dti,  "  thu  gift  of  God."  other*  to 
the  Celtic  iJim  Dhia,  the  Hill  of  God,  other*  to  Cm  (use.  the  hill 
"fort  on  the  Tay  ;  the  lost  named  derivation  is  the  moat  probable, 
incise  was  erected  into  s  royal  burgh  by  William  the  Lion,  and 
s  always  been  s  place  of  considerable  importance,  figuring  eon- 
icaoualy  in  the  early  hiatory  of  Scotland,  especially  about  ilia  time 


snicaouaiy  in  the  ej 
when  Bruce  snd  Be 


i,  especially  about  tha  time 

'or  the  crown.      It  wis  here 


Balio!  were  contending  fo 

Wallace  was  educated  ;  and  her*  he  struck  the  Brat  blow 

against  the  English  domination.  In  the  great  Reformation  inurement 
of  the  18th  century  th*  inh*bit*nt*  took  such  a  lending  anil 
"or  the  town  th*  appellation  of  * '  tha  Scottish  a 


rnwrf 


.   .   j appellation  of  "  tl 
aubjected  to  more  frequent  or  acrlou*  cala- 
L      It  was  twice  takenby  the  English  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I  , 
la  tbat  of  Richard  II.,  and  a  fourth  thu*  in  that  of  Edward  VI. 


after  an  obstinate  resistance,  was  taken  by  (to . 0.   ._   ., 

plunder  snd  msmsore.  It  wss  then  probably  the  moat  opulent, 
and  wss  certainly  tha  beet  fortified  town  ln  Scotland,  and  many 
people  of  note  from  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  had  found  refuge 
within  It*  wall*.  Mora  than  one-sixth  of  the  inhabitants  and 
garrison,  including  tha  brave  governor  Lmnsden,  were  put  to  th* 
■word  ;  while  the  plunder  wss  so  great  *s  to  fill  80  teasels  which 
were  *eiied  in  th*  harbour  ;  but,  says  Gumble'In  his  life  of  Honk, 
"toe  ihips  were  osst  away  within  eight  of  th*  town,  and  that  great 
u-ealth  perished. "  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  burnings  and 
'    iderlngs  to  which  Dundee  his  been  subjected,  th*  collection  of 


CAiwem  11.,  rne  origins:  cnarrer  as  sung  nooen  inuce,  uaieo  lexr, 
i  papal  order  'rom  Leo  X.,  snd  a  letter  from  Queen  Mary,  dated 
158s,  providing  for  extn-mural  interment*.  (0.  tl.  H.) 

DUNDEE,  Johw  Obaiuii  of  CLAvKKHonai,  VntcotrMT 
(1613-16cJ9),  bom  in  or  about  the  year  1613,  waa  the 
elder  son  of  Sir  William  Graham  and  Lady  Jean  Carnegie. 
Of  hia  youth  little  record  has  been  kept ;  but  in  the  year 
1QS5  he  appeared  in  St  Andrews  aa  a  atndent  of  St 
Leonard's  College.  His  education  waa  upon  the  whole 
good,  as  appears  from  tha  varied  and  valuable  correspond- 
ence of  hia  later  yean.  'Young  Graham  was  destined  for 
a  military  career  -  and,  having  remained  in  St  Andrews  for 
about  four  years,  be  proceeded  abroad  ea  a  volunteer 
"  i  the  service  of  France.     Thereafter,  in  1673,  he  went  to 

[olland,  snd  obtained  the  poet  of  comet  in  cue  of  the 
cavalry  regiments  of  William,  prince  of  Oranget  In  1674 
he  waa  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain,  aa  a  reward  fur  having 
rescued  the  prince  from  a  marsh  where  hia  bores  bad 
foundered  during  a  retreat.  Shortly  afterwards.  William 
hawing  at  hia  disposal  the  command  of  one  of  the  Scotch 
regimenta  in  Holland,  Graham  made  application  for  the 
post  He  was  not  appointed,  and  resigned  hia  comrnhaioii. 
In  the  beginning  of  1677  he  returned  to  England,  bearing, 
it  is  said,  letter*  of  strong  recommendation  frcm  '.vil'iani 
to  Charles  11.  and  tha  doke  of  Tort 

Early  In  1678  he  accepted  a  lieutenancy  in  a  troop  of 
hone  under  the  command  of  Ma  relative  the  marqma  of 
Montrose.     Promotion  immedktaly  followed.     He  was  ex 
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tireaiily  nominatc'l  I  ij  Chirk*  IL  tn  the  command  of  one  of 
the  newly  rained  troops  of  cavalry.  From  the  time,  indued,  of 
hi*  return  to  Scotland  he  assumed  an  influential  position. 
His  prestige  as  a  soldier,  bin  uncompromising  disposition, 
iuid  his  unmistakable  capacity,  at  once  marked  hint  oat  at 
a  leader  upon  whom  Government  could  rely.  Id  the  end 
of  the  year  he  ires  despatched  with  hi.  troop  to  Galloway 
t.>  suppress  the  disorders  which  prevailed  in  the  district 
j'le  lud  u  difficult  and  unpopular  task, — that  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  of  Lauderdale  in  the  most  disaffected  part  of 
Sunt  land.  The  Act  of  1670,  imposing  the  punishment  of 
death  and  confiscation  of  goods,  was  still  in  operation  ;  and 
the  Covenanters  had  for  yean  before  Graham's  return 
to  Scotland  propounded  the  theory  that  opposition  to  the 
Government  and  the  actual  daughter  of  the  king  were  not 
oidy  just,  but  a  religions  duty.  Opposition  to  Lauderdale's 
uieaauren,  however,  was  winked  at  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 
mid  the  recent  authorized  inroad  of  the  Highlanders  bad 
widened  the  area  of  dissatisfaction.  It  is  not  wonderful 
tliat  the  success  of  Graham  in  hie  minion  was  small.  He 
entered,  however,  upon  his  occupation  with  sset,  end  inter- 
preted consistently  the  orders  lie  received.  There  is  evi- 
dence, also,  that  his  efforts  were  appreciated  at  head- 
quarters, in  his  appointment,  jointly  with  the  laird  of  Earls- 
hall,  to  the  office  of  sheriff-depute  of  Dumfriesshire  in 
March  1679,  With  powers — specially  numited  iu  his  com- 
mission— aneut  "  separation,"  conventicles,  '"  disorderly 
baptisms  and  marriages, "  and  the  like. 

For  some  years  thereafter  the  position  of  Graham  was 
perhaps  ss  difficult  and  delicate  as  one  man  was  ever 
called  upon  to  occupy.  In  the  midst  of  enemies,  aud  in 
virtue  of  the  most  erroneous  but  direct  orders  of  hi* 
Government,  he  combined  the  functions  of  seldier,  Spy, 
prosecutor,  and  judge.  Shortly  after  the  murder  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  on  5th  May  1S79,  ho  was  summoned  to 
increased  activity.  There  were  reports  of  an  intended 
gathering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  dragoons  Graham  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
rebels.  On  Sunday  the  1st  of  June,  the  Covenanters 
having  removed  from  London  Hill  to  a  well-protected 
position  upon  the  marshy  ground  of  the  farm  of  Drumclog, 
Graham,  who  had  gone  in  search  of  them,  advanced. 
Hindered  from  the  attack  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
ho  had  to  wait  till  the  impatience  of  his  adversaries, 
who  were  under  better  leadership  than  they  ever  afterwards 
enjoyed,  induced  them  to  commence  an  impetuous  attack. 
Headed  by  the  youthful  Clelland,  the  Covenanters  charged 
the  cavalry,  who  in  a  little  turned  and  fled.  The  loss  of 
the  victors  was  bat  three  men,  while  thirty-six  dragoons 
were  killed,  Graham  himself  having  a  narrow  escape.  This 
was  the  only  regular  engagement  be  had  with  the  Cove- 
nanters. Small  as  it  was,  the  result  raised  an  enthusiasm 
iu  the  bosoms  of  the  victors,  and  was  the  beginning  of  an 
actual  rebellion. 

On  the  22d  June  Graham  waa  present  at  the  battle  of 
Bothwell  Bridge,  at  the  head  of  his  own  troop,  Immedi- 
ately thereafter  he  waa  commissioned  to  search  the  south- 
western shires  for  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  insur- 
rection. In  tbia  duty  he  seems  to  have  been  engaged  till 
the  early  part  of  1680,  when  he  disappears  for  a  tune  from 
the  record  of  these  stringent  measures.  His  powers  during 
these  months  were  of  the  most  sweeping  description  ;  and 
it  appears  that  his  ample  commission  was  most  slenderly 
used.  The  gravest  accusation  against  him  in  reference  to 
this  period  is  that  he  waa  a  robber. 

Graham  had  for  some  time  been  recognised  as  an 
adherent  of  the  party  who  were  adverse  to  measures  of 
leniency  and  conciliation.  During  these  months  he  was 
accordingly  despatched  to  London  along  with  Lord  Lin- 
lithgow to  influence  the  moot  of  Charles  H  against  the 


indulgent  method  adopted  by  Monmouth  with  the  extreme 
Covenanting  party.  It  is  perhaps  not  to  his  credit  that  he 
succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  mission.  He  wa*  then 
in  the  primp  of  life,  waa  emumandingly  handsome  in 
appearance,  a  lover  of  sport,  and  a  devoted  royalist. 
Charles  seems  to  havo  been  fascinated  by  hi-  loyal 
supporter,  and  from  thai  moment  Graham  waa  destined 
to  riae  in  rank  and  honours.  On  the  21st  of  April  1680 
he  obtained  a  royal  grant  of  the  barony  of  the  outlawed 
Macdowall  of  Trough,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by 
subsequent  orders  upon  the  Exchequer  iu  Scotland.  In 
April  1 680  it  appears  that  his  roving  commission  hod  been 
withdrawn  by  the  Privy  Council  He  is  thus  free  from  all 
concern  with  the  severe  measures  which  followed  the  San- 
quhar Declaration  of  23d  June  1680. 

The  turbulence  occasioned  by  the  liaising  of  the  Test  Act 
of  1681  required  to  be  quelled  by  a  strong  hand :  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  Graham  was  again 
commissioned  to  act  in  the  disaffected  districts.  In  the  end 
of  January  he  was  appointed  to  the  sheriffships  of  Wigtown, 
Dumfries,  Kirkcudbnglit,  and  Aunantlale.  He  was  besides 
acting  captain  of  a  troop  of  dragoons — the  pernicious  com- 
bination of  his  offices  being  thus  repeated.  He  appear* 
further  to  hnvs  had  powers  of  life  awl  death  in  virtue  of  a 
commission  of  justiciary  grunted  to  him  about  the  same 
time.  In  his  despatches  there  are  iudiciitiiHiu  that  he  dis- 
approved of  a  system  of  indiscriminate  punishment,  and 


solely  to  the  harshest  measures  then  known  to  the  law, 
those  of  torture  and  death.  Where  these  were  involved 
he  preferred,  after  hunting  out  and  seizing  his  prisoners, 
to  send  them  to  Edinburgh  for  trial  But  witliin  these 
limits  hi*  methods  of  procedure  in  the  large  districts  over 
which  he  had  control  were  uncompromumg,  and,  if  we 
suppose  him  to  have  had  sympathy  with  his  orders,  molt 
cruel  He  quartered  on  the  rebel*,  rifled  their  bouses, 
and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  endeavoured  to  destroy  them 
by  eating  up  their  provisions*  The  effect  ot  his  policy,  if 
we  believe  hi*  own  writ,  is  not  overstated  as 
"  Distil,  dasoUtlon,  rain,  sail  <leoj." 

The  result  of  a  bitter  quarrel  with  Sir  John  Dalrymple 
confirmed  the  prestige  of  Graham,  who  waa  not  only  ac- 
quitted by  the  verdict  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  grave 
charges  of  exaction  and  oppression  preferred  against  him, 
but  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Sir  John  condemned  to 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  interference  with  his  proceeding* 
On  25th  December  1682  he  waa  appointed  colonel  of  n 
new  regiment  raised  in  Scotland,  and  captain  of  its  leading 
troop.  He  had  still  greater  honours  in  view,  end  in  March 
1663  he  started  for  Newmarket  to  demand  au  audience  of 
the  king.  In  the  preceding  January  die  case  of  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale,  late  Usitlsnd  of  Hatton,  which  involved  the 
question  of  his  malversations  with  regard  to  the  Scottish 
mint,  waa  debated  in  the  House  of  Lord*.  HaHInnd  was 
proprietor  of  the  lands  and  lordship  of  Dundee  and  Dud- 
hope,  and  the  decree  of  the  lords  against  him  wo*  in  March 
16S3  issued  for  the  sum  of  £72,000.  Graham  succeeded 
in  having  the  property  of  the  defaulter  transferred  to  him 
by  royal  grant,  and  in  Hay  the  additional  honour  wss 
conferred  upon  him  of  nomination  to  the  Privy  Council  of 
Scotland. 

Shortly  afterwards  Claverhonae  waa  appointed  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  sittings  of  the  recently  instituted  Circuit  Court 
of  Justiciary  in  Stirling,  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  Jed- 
burgh. The  notable  objects  of  the  circuit  were  the  im- 
position of  the  test  and  the  punishment  of  rebels.  Several 
wen  sentenced  to  death.     During  the  rest  of  the  year  he 
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incapable  of  riling  to  an  independent  v*w  of  affaire,  and 
was  unable  to  overcome  his  dutiful  obedience  to  superior 
orden.  Although  ha  had  bad  experience  of  the  moot 
disaffected  portions  of  the  country,  there  is  but  one  record 
of  hi*  having  interfered  to  prevent  the  accustomed  irritating 
measures.  He  declared  decisively  against  the  proposal  to 
let  loose  the  Highland  marandereupon  the  south  of  Scotland. 
In  June  1684  he  wa*  again  at  bis  old  employment — the 
inspection  of  the  southern  shire* ;  and  in  August,  after  the 
ambuscade  of  En  terkins-nill,  be  was  commissioned  as  second 
and  of  the  forces  in  Ayr  and  Clydesdale  to  search 


June  married  Lady  Jean,  daughter  of  Lord  Cochrane.  A* 
constable  of  Dundee  it  is  recorded  to  his  honour  that  he  re- 
commended to  the  Privy  Council  the  remission  of  extreme 
punishment  in  the  case  of  many  petty  offences.  He  issued 
from  his  retirement  to  take  part  in  a  commission  of 
lieutenancy  which  perambulated  as  a  criminal  court  the 
southern  districts ,  and  in  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  again 
in  the  same  repon  on  the  occasion  of  the  disturbances  in  the 
town  of  Kirkcudbright. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Charles  IT  (6th  February 
1685),  Graham,  through  the  jealous  efforts  of  Queensberry, 
incurred  a  temporary  disgrace  by  his  deposition  from  the 
office  of  privy  councillor  ;  but  in  May  he  was  reinstalled, 
although  it  is  to  be  observed  that  bis  commission  of 
justiciary  which  bad  expired  was  not  renewed. 

In  May  1686  he  was  ordered  with  his  cavalry  to  guard 
the  borders,  and  to  scour  the  south-west  in  search  of 
rebels.  By  Act  of  Privy  Council,  a  certificate  was  required 
by  all  persona  over  sixteen  years  of  age  to  free  them  from 
the  hazard  of  attack  from  Government  official  Without 
that  they  were  at  once  liable  to  be  called  upon  oath  to 
abjure  the  declaration  of  Eenwick,  which  was  alleged  to  be 
treasonable.  While  on  this  mission  he  pursued  and  over- 
took two  men — John  Brown,  and  a  nephew  whom  he  cells 
John  Brownen.  Brown,  having  refused  the  abjuration 
oath,  WBB  shot  dead.  The  order  was  within  the  authorized 
power  of  Graham. 

Until  1688  there  is  little  more  of  note  in  his  career. 
In  1686  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
and  had  added  to  his  position  of  constable  the  not  incon- 
siderable dignity  of  provost  of  Dundee.  He  appears, 
however,  in  the  Privy  Council  in  1688  opposing  the  pro- 
posal that  Lieutenant-General  Douglas  should  have  com- 
mand  of  the  whole   army  which  had   been   ordered  to 

A  week  or  two  after  his  departure  with  the  army  his 
fascinating  influence  had  made  itself  felt  upon  James  II, 
and  amid  the  hurry  of  events  he  woe  created  viscount  of 
Dundee  on  13th  November  1668.  From  York  he  went  to 
Salisbury,  where  he  advised  James  to  sterner  measures  than 
the  feeble-hearted  monarch  had  the  courage  to  adopt 
Throughout  the  vexed  journeying*  of  the  king,  Dundee  is 
found  accompanying  or  following  him,  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  prompt  him  to  make  his  stand  in  England  and  fight 
rather  than  flee  from  the  invader.  At  last  James  announced 
his  resolve,  with  the  promise  that  he  would  send  from 
France  an  appointment  in  favour  of  Dundee  to  command 
the  troop*  in  Scotland,  and  arrangements  were  entered  into 
for  ccmmunicatian  with  the  voluntary  exile. 

Dundee  returned  to  Scotland  id  anticipation  ef  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention,  and  at  once  exerted  himself  to  increase 
the  waning  resolution  of  the  duke  of  Gordon  with  regard  to 
Holding  Edinburgh  Castle  for  the  exiled  king.  He  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  rival  Contention  at  Stirling 
so  ait  in  the  name  of  James  IL,  but  the  hesitancy  of  his 
associate*  rendered  the  design  futile,  and  it  was  given  up. 
Dundee,  however,  boldly  appeared  at  the  first  meeting  of 


he  declared  he  had  discovered  against  hit  own  life,  but  the 

matter  after  some  inquiry  was  departed  from. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  despising  the  fears  of  his  promised 
allies,  he  left  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  fifty 
dragoons,  who  were  strongly  attached  to  his  person.  He 
waa  not  long  gone  ere  the  news  was  brought  to  the  alarmed 
Convention  that  he  had  been  seen  clambering  up  the  west 
side  of  the  castle  rock  and  holding  conference  with  the  duke 
of  Gordon.  In  excitement  end  confusion  order  after  order 
was  despatched  in  reference  to  the  fugitive,  and  the  Conven- 
tion sat  with  locked  doors  to  prevent  communication  with 
iraiton  without.  Dundee  retired  to  Dudhope.  On  the 
30th  of  March  he  waa  publicly  denounced  a*  a  traitor,  and 
in  the  latter  half  of  April  attempt*  were  made  to  secure 
him  a$  Dudhope,  and  the  residence  in  Glen  OgUvy  to  which 
he  had  retired.  But  the  secrecy  and  speed  of  his  move- 
ments outwitted  his  pursuers,  and  he  retreated  to  the  north. 
His  career  presents  strange  peculiarities.  It  waa  only  in 
1678  that  he  had  returned  to  Scotland  from  abroad.  Tel 
in  the  short  period  of  intervening  years  he  had,  despite  the 
opposition  of  hi*  superiors  in  rank,  risen  from  the  poet  of 
captain,  and  the  social  status  of  a  small  Scotch  laird,  to 

r'tions  as  a  soldier  and  statesman  and  the  favourite  of 
sovereigns,  of  the  greatest  dignity,  influence,  and 
wealth.  Tet  it  was  in  this  period  that  he  committed  those 
acts  on  account  of  which  his  memory  is  loaded  with 
reproach.  When  the  ruling  dynasty  changed,  and  he  who 
had  so  often  been  commissioned  to  quell  insurrection  had 
himself  become  an  outlaw  and  a  rebel,  he  supported  the 
cause  of  his  exiled  monarch  with  such  skill  and  valour  that 
his  name  and  death  are  recorded  a*  heroic. 

On  hi*  march  into  the  Highlands  he  commenced  aancng 
the  chieftain*  the  diplomatic  policy  in  which  he  excelled 

and  what  waa  simply  a  Highland  chase  began.  Mackay 
started  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  marched  to  the  north,  and 
having  refused  reinforcement*  from  die  untrained  peasantry 
of  Aberdeenshire,  pushed  the  pursuit  further  and  further 
to  the  west.     Elgin,  and  latterly  Inverness,  were  occupied 

been  scouring  the  country  from  Perth,  which  on  the  1 1th 
of  May  he  had  plundered,  to  the  wild*  of  Lochaber,  to 
which  he  had  latterly  retired.  The  clans  were  assembled 
by  the  28th  of  May,  and  on  the  29th  the  castle  of 
Enliven,  near  Kingussie,  was  seised.  The  army  of  Dundee 
was  now  much  superior  in  numbers  to  *^a*  of  Mackey,  and 
the  prudent  general  beat  a  hasty  retreat  Having  received 
reinforcement*,  however,  he  again  advanced  northward,  and 
in  Strathdon,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  it  seemed  likely 
that  the  opposing  forces  would  meet  But  the  Highland 
warriors,  laden  with  plunder,  were  returning  homewards, 
and  the  army  of  Dundee  was  matting  away.  The  outlawed 
leader  again  retired,  and  Mackay  conceived  his  mission  it 
an  end.  He  proceeded  westward,  and,  having  garrisoned 
Inverness,  marched  to  the  south. 

Throughout  the.  whole  of  the  r«Tnp«%n  Dundee  was 
indnfatigiMn  in  hi*  exertion*  with  the  Highland  chiefs  end 
his  communication*  with  hi*  wiled  king.  To  the  day  of 
his  death  he  believed  that  formidable  succour  for  his 
cause  was  about  to  arrive  from  Ireland  and  France.  Be 
justly  considered  himself  at  the  headof  the  Stewart  interest 
in  Scotland,  and  hi*  despatches  form  a  record  of  the  little 
incidents  of  the  campaign,  strangely  combined  with  a 
revelation  of  the  designs  of  the  statesman.  It  mattered 
little  to  him  that  on  the  24th  of  July  a  price  of  £20,000 
had  been  placed  upon  hi*  head.  The  clans  had  begun  to 
reassemble,  and  he  wa*  now  in  command  of  a  CBsWJaatahlo 

Mackay,  who  had  visited  Edinburgh  to  report  events,  n- 
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turned  to  Perth,  whence,  with  an  army  now  amounting  to 
about  4000  men,  he  proceeded  to  Dunkeld  on  the  26th  of 
Julj.  While  in  the  metropolis  he  bud  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  Athole  interest,  and  that  the  castle  of  Blair 
ahould  be  bald  for  King  William.  Bat  he  was  u  nana] 
outwitted  by  Dundee,  who,  after  mnwaM  negotiations 
with  Lord  Hurray,  won  over  the  Athole  factor  by  the  pre- 
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le  waa  at  once  occupied,  and  at  Dunkeld  Mackaj-  received 
intelligence  that  tie  design  of  hia  march  waa  frustrated, 
By  tea  a.*,  of  the  27th  of  July  1689  be  wbb  at  the  entrance 
to  the  pan  of  Killiecrankie. 

Dundee  had  appointed  a  gathering  of  the  clan*  nfc  Blair 
for  the  20th ;  and  on  the  27th  ha  waa  at  the  head  of  at 
least  2000  men,  including  a  contingent  from  Ireland.  The 
reports  of  scouts  that  400  of  the  enemy  had  already  threaded 
the  pass  roused  the  impatience  of  the  chiefs.  But  it  was  not 
untu  he  received  intelligence  that  the  whole  army  of  Mackay 
had  entered  the  defile  that  he  gave  the  order  to  march. 
With  caution  be  disposed  hia  troops  on  the  bills  to  the  right 
of  the  opposing  army,  which,  mating  ita  exit  from  the  gully, 
waa  forming  on  the  himgba.  On  MacVay'a  right  and  beyond 
the  narrow  plain  were  undulating  heights  bached  by  Craig 
CullocL  On  one  of  these  Mackay  waa  astonished  to  observe 
the  movement  of  the  truopa  of  Dundee.  To  prevent 
the  enemy  from  gaining  on  intervening  eminence,  be  at  once 
ordered  a  think  movement,  and  bin  army  ntaiehed  up  the  face 
of  the  hillock,  leaving  the  Garry  in  the  rear.  For  several 
hoars  the  two  armies  faced  each  other,  Dundee  restraining 
the  impatience-  of  hia  troops,  but  at  eight  in  the  evening  the 
order  waa  given  to  advoure.  Mackay  had  formed  hia  line 
three  deep,  while  hi*  opponent  had  arranged  hia  men  in 
battalions  with  intervals  wide  enough  to  prevent  the  out- 
Banking  of  ani»rior  numbers.  The  Highlanders  having  dis- 
charged their  firelocks  threw  them  on  the  ground,  and 
rualied  impetuously  on  the  foe.  The  result  waa  instantane- 
ous; Mockay'a  line  was  broken  and  driven  helplessly  into 
the  gorge.  Dundee,  at  the  head  of  bis  cavalry,  charged 
the  enemy,  but,  confusion  having  arisen  as  to  the  leadership 
i>f  the'  troop,  he  was  not  at  once  followed.  The  gallant 
wildiar,  waving  on  hia  men,  was  pierced  beneath  the  breast- 
ploto  by  a  bullet  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  dying  from  hia 
hone.  Dundee  asked  "  how  the  day  went,"  and,  hearing 
the  answer  and  the  eipreuuion  of  sympathy,  replied  that 
"  it  was  the  less  matter  for  him  seeing  the  day  went  well 
for  hia  master."  Be  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Blair, 
where  within  an  hour  or  two  of  bis  death  he  waa  able 
to  write  a  abort  aocount  of  tile  engagement  to  King 
James.  The  battle,  in  which  the  Government  forces  had 
lost  2000  nieu  aa  against  900  of  the  enemy,  waa  in  truth 
the  end  of  the  insurrection.  The  Highland  camp  waa 
broken  by  jealousies,  for  the  controlling  and  nrarnia  Tiding 
genius  of  the  rebellion  was  lio  mote. 

Bm  ITemorialM  and  Letter*  of  OraAam  of  Ulamrlaiat,  by  Mirk 
Birder,  1350-82,  sliere  tlir  HtunEnn  of  the  subject  is  refcnwl  to. 
The  work  itself  mast  be  rem!  Kith  caution.  (T.  &) 

DTJNDONALD,  Thokuh  Cocmtura,  Terra  Earn,  or 
(1775-1880),  known  during  hia  brilliant  naval  career  as 
Lord  Cochrane,  was  bora  at  Annsfield,  in  Lanarkshire,  on 
the  Hth  December  1773.  Hia  father,  the  ninth  earl,  had 
great  scientific  attainments,  especially  in  chemistry,  and 
possessed  a  genius  for  invention  which  ruined  hia  fortune 
Without  much  benefiting  any  one.  He  was  so  poor  that 
the  education  of  Thomas,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  was  left 
very  much  to  such  volunteer  instructors  aa  the  pariah 
minister.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Lord  Cochrane  joined 
the  navy  on  board  the  "  Hind,"  of  which  hit  uncle,  after- 
wards Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  waa  at  the  time 
captain.  His  father  had  previously  procured  for  him 
eoinmiasion  in  the  7»th  


for  the  other  branch  of  the  service  wna  an  decided  tint  it 
was  found  necessary  to  gratify  it  In  1795  he  n-nx  trans- 
ferred with  hia  uncle  to  the  frigate  "Thetis,"  which 
Eroceeded  to  the  North  American  station.  Boon  afterward* 
e  received  his  lieutenant's  commission  ;  and  in  179ft  he 
waa  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  to  servo  in  the  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Keith.  He  hod  already  begun  to  tuiow 
that  rare  combination  of  during  and  prudence  which  pm 
bebly  no  Britiah  naval  officer,  save  Nelson,  ever  poascauod 
to  a  greater  degree.  As  commander  of  the  sloop  "  Speedy," 
to  which  be  was  appointed  in  1800.  he  performed  n  aerie? 
of  exploits  in  capturing  vessels  of  immensely  bngnr  hizo 
than  his  own  which  are  almost  without  parallel  in  tbo 
annals  of  naval  warfare.  The  little  "  Speedy,"  wli.li  its 
miserably  weak  armament  of  four-pounders,  became  the 
terror  of  the  Spanish  coasts,  and  more  than  once  she  won 
honoured  by  a  frigate  being  especially  detached  to  capture 
her.  One  of  the  attacks  she  ingeniously  evaded  ;  another 
she  boldly  met  (28th  February  1801),  and  actually  succeeded 
in  capturing  her  opponent,  the  "  El  Gonio,"  a  Spanish 
frigate  of  32  guna  Her  cruise  of  thirteen  months,  during 
which  ahe  took  upwards  of  fifty  vessels  with  122  guna  and 
034  prisoners,  ended  in  her  own  capture  by  three  French 
line  of  battle  ships,  after  snaking  ao  gallant  a  resistance  that 
the  French  captain,  to  whom  Cochrane  delivered  up  hia 
sword,  at  once  returned  it.  After  a  brief  imprisonment, 
Lord  Cochrane  was  exchanged.  The  promotion  to  post- 
rank,  to  which  he  was  fully  entitled,  came  somewhat  tardilj 
in  August  1801;  and  the  persistence  with  which  bis  chums 
had  to  be  urged  hud  the  foundation  of  the  bad  understand- 
ing with  the  authorities  at  the  Admiralty  that  caused  him 
to  be  lost  to  the  British  service  a  few  years  later,  while  he 
waa  still  in  his  prime.  Ita  immediate  result  being  that  ha 
waa  refused  further  employment,  he  spent  the  period  of 
enforced  leisure  (1802)  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  wisely  endeavoured  to  repair  the  defects  of  his 
early  education.  The  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803  brought 
him  the  opportunity  of  each  distinction  as  waa  likely  to  be 
gained  in  the  command  of  the  "  Arab,"  on  utterly  unsae- 
worthy  old  collier  purchased  into  the  navy,  in  which  he 
was  lent  to  take  part  in  the  blockade  of  Boulogne.  The 
animus  against  him"  in  official  circles  was  clearly  shown 
when,  on  hia  complaining  that  his  vessel  was  unfit  for 
service,  he  was  sent  to  the  North  Sea  to  protect  non- 
existent fisheries  I  In  1801,  on  the  advent  of  Lord  Melville 
to  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  tardy  justice  wet  done  by  hia 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  new  frigate  "  Pallas  " 
(32),  in  which,  after  T"°H"g  several  valuable  prizes  within 
ten  days,  he  entered  Plymouth  harbour  in  charge  of  them 
with  three  golden  candlesticks,  each  five  feet  high,  at  the 
mastheads  as  a  sample  of  the  spoils.  Before  the  "Fallas" 
waa  again  sent  to  sea  her  fortunate  captain  was  returned  to 
member  for  Honitou,  partly  through  the  in- 
fame,  but  still  more  through  the  influence  of 
y.  In  her  second  cruise  the  "  Fallas,"  after 
convoying  a  merchant  fleet  to  Quebec,  returned  to  the  coast 
of  France,  where  aha  cut  out  and  captured  several  of  the 
enemy's  corvettes,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  signals.  In 
August  180b'  Lord  Cochrano  was  transferred  to  the  command 
of  the  "  Imperieuae  "  (M),  in  which  during  the  aneceoding 
two  yean  be  did  »Tnnian»  damage  to  the  enemy's  fleet  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean.  One  ofhiamost 
gallant  exploits  during  this  period  waa  hia  defence  of  Fort 
Trinidad,  near  Rosas,  which  be  held  for  twelve  days 
(November  1808)  against  overwhelming  odds.  When  he 
found  further  resistance  impossible  he  blew  up  the 
magazines  and  returned  to  hia  ship. 

Meanwhile,  though  hia  services  were  so  distinguished,  his 
relations  with  the  Admiralty  had  not  become  more  friendly. 
I  At  the  general  election  in  Ms-  1807  he  had  boon  returned 
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Triumphantly  f  or  Westminster  In  the-  Radical  interest,  along 
with  Sir  Fran  as  Burdett;  end  during  abriaf  interval  spent 
at  horns,  while  ha  was  in  command  of  tha  "Imperiense," 
he  had  rendered  himself  still  further  obnoriouy  aa  a  critic 
in  Parliament  of  naval  abases.  la  1809,  however,  the 
authorities  had  occasion  for  a  daring  service  which  he  alone 
wu  found  competent  and  willing  to  undertake.  It  had 
been  suggested  to  them  that  the  French  fleet  blockaded  in 
Basque  Beads  might  be  destroyed  by  means  of  fire  ships, 
and  tha  hazardous  duty  was  intrusted  to  Cochrane.  On 
the  night  of  the  11th  April  he  personally  piloted  the  vessels 
loaded  with  explosives  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
where  they  spread  such  terror  that  eeven  French  frigates 
dipped  their  cables  and  ran  on  shore,  five  of  them  being 
afterwards  destroyed.  Unfortunately  this  first  success  was 
not  fallowed  up  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Lord  Gambier, 
the  commander  of  the  blockading  fleet,  ignoring  the 
repeated  and  urgent  requests  oE  Cochrane,  refused  to  order 
a  general  attack,  and  thus  the  opportunity  of  destroying 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  ships  was  lost  Lord  Cochrane 
was  bitterly  disappointed,  and  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
his  opinion  of  the  incompetency  of  his  superior,  who  fonnd 
himself  compelled  to  demand  a  court  martial.  The  trial 
was  worse  than  a  mockery ;  the  court  was  packed,  witnesses 
were  manipulated,  and  charts  fabricated, — with  the 
scandalous  result  that  Gambier  was  acquitted  and  Cochrane 
by  implication  disgraced.  There  was,  of  course,  no  further 
professional  employment  for  one  who  had  been  stigmatised 
as  a  false  accuser.  For  four  critical  years  Lord  Cochrane 
held  no  command,  and  his  country  lost  the  services  of  ono 
of  the  few  naval  heroes  she  has  had  worthy  to  be  named 
along  with  Nelson.  In  hia  place  in  Parliament  he  did 
what  he  could  to  secure  a  reform  of  tho  many  abuses 
i-onnected  with  the  administration  of  the  navy,  and  his 
nnsparing  criticisms  greatly  embittered  his  already  un- 
friendly relations  with  the  Admiralty  and  the  Government. 
In  1811  an  unfortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
suspicions  in  themselves  though  capable  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation,  led  to  hia  being  accused,  along  with  several 
others,  of  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  ths  Stock  Exchange,  by 
circulating  a  false  report  of  the  success  of  the  Allies  and 
the  death  of  Napoleon.  Ee  had  only  a.  week  or  two  before 
so  far  overcome  the  disfavour  with  which  he  wa*  regarded 
by  the  Admiralty  as  to  secure  his  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  "  Tounant,"  the  flag-ship  of  his  uncle  Sir 
Alexander  Cochrane,  but  he  had  to  resign  the  position  in 
order  to  meet  the  prosecution  which  the  Government  were 
not  slow  to  institute.  The  trial  was  conducted  before  Lord 
Ellenborougb,  a  noted  partisan,  who,  if  he  did  not,  as 
Cochrane'!  friends  have  insinuated,  exceed  the  limits  of  his 
office  in  order  to  secure  a  conviction,  certainly  showed  no 
favour  to  the  accused,  who  were  all  found  guilty.  Lord 
Cochrane  wm  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £1000,  twelve  months' 
imprisonment,  and  an  hour  in  ths  pillory.  His  ruin  and 
disgrace  were  completed  try  his  being  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  deprived  with  the  usual  humiliating 
ceremony  of  the  knighthood  of  the  Bath,  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  him  after  his  heroic  service  at  Basons  Bonds. 
Popular  sympathy,  however,  was  strongl*  with  Mm.  An 
influential  minority  of  forty-four  voted  against  his  expulsion 
from  the  House  of  Common*,  and  when  a  new  writ  we* 
issued  for  Westminster  be  was  unanimously  returned,  no 
one  having  ventured  to  stand  against  him.  A  public  sub- 
scription was  raised  by  his  constituent*  for  the  payment 
of  his  fins.  His  colleague,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  pledged 
Linself  to  stand  along  with  him  in  the  pillory  if  that  part 
of  the  sentence  was  carried  out,  and  tho  Government  judged 
it  prudent  to  remit  it.  Lord  Cochrane^  conduct  was 
throughout  that  of  an  innocent  if  somewhat  imprudent, 
man.     At  biatrial  he  volontered  a  full 


suspicious  circumstances  that  were  urged  against  him.  and 
after  hie  conviction  he  took  every  opportunity  of  protesting 
against  ths  injustice  that  had  been  dona  him,  and  was 
urgent  in  hie  demand  for  a  new  inquiry.  During  the 
currency  of  bis  sentence  he  contrived  to  make  hia  escape 
from  prison,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
frjiu  which  he  was  forcibly  removed  by  the  warden  and 
officers  of  the  King's  Bench. 

At  the  close  of  his  imprisonment  Lord  Cochrane  soon 
fonnd  that  there  was  little  hope  of  his  being  again  actively 
engaged  in  the  service  of  his  native  country.  The  peace 
that  followed  Waterloo  promised  to  be  enduring,  end,  even 
had  it  been  otherwise,  he  could  not  expect  employment, 
as  his  name  had  been  struck  off  tits  navy  list.  When, 
therefore,  the  command  of  the  fleet  of  the  republic  of 
Chili  was  offered  to  him  in  1818,  he  at  ones  accepted  it, 
finding  a  congenial  task  in  the  endeavour  to  aid  a  weak 
state  in  its  struggle  for  freedom.  He  arrived  at  Valparaiso 
in  November  1818;  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  he 
was  ready  for  action,  though  the  fleet  under  Iiis  command 
was  in  every  respect  miserably  weak  whan  compared  with 
that  of  Spain,  to  which  it  was  Opposed.  It  seemed 
almost  the  characteristic  feature  of  bis  genius,  however, 
that  the  greater  the  odds  against  him  the  mors  brilliant 
the  success  be  achieved,  and  this  was  signally  exemplified 
during  his  career  in  South  America.  It  is  impossible  to 
detail  all  bis  marvellous  exploits.  Two,  however,  must 
be  specially  mentioned  as  among  the  most  extraordinary 
achievements  in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare.  On  the  2d 
February  1 820  he  captured  Valdivia,  a  very  strongly  forti- 
fied town  and  harbour  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards, 
ths  forces  under  his  command  consisting  of  his  own  single 
frigate  and  200  land  troops  in  three  small  vessels.  The 
place  yielded  to  the  mere  terror  of  hi*  name,  the  handful 
of  troop*  that  obtained  possession  of  it  being  insufficient  to 
man  its  guns  or  even  to  keep  its  civil  population  in  order. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  blockaded  the  harbonr 
of  Callao,  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world.  Within  it, 
fixed  to  chain  moorings,  protected  by  twenty-seven  gun- 
boats, and  covered  by  the  fire  of  no  less  than  300  guns  in 
the  batteries,  lay  the  Spanish  frigate  "  Esmeralda."  The 
ambition  of  Lord  Cochrane  was  fired  by  the  apparent  im- 
possibility of  the  teak  to  attempt  his  favourite  exploit  of 
cutting  out  The  attempt  was  made  on  ths  night  of  ths 
6th  November,  and,  in  spate  of  the  apparent  impossibility, 
it  was  comnlstsly  mi  useful  after  a  sharp  engagement  of  a 
hour's  duration,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord 
was  severely  wounded.  The  moral  offset  of  this 
achievement  opon  the  Spaniard*  was  all  that  Cochrane  had 
anticipated ;  they  were  completely  paralysed,  and  left  their 
daring  opponent  undisputed  master  of  the  coast  Unfortu- 
nately, just  at  the  time  when  he  was  rendering  her  these 
signal  service*,  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Chilian  Government  were  making  Lord 
Cochrane^  position  uncomfortable,  if  not  untenable.  The 
withholding  of  prize-money,  and  even  of  pay,  had  nearly 
caused  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet,  when  Lord  Cochrane,  by  tak- 
ing strong  measure*  to  obtain  part  of  what  waa  due  to  hia 
brought  on  an  open  rupture  between  himself  and  tha 
itation  from  the  regent  of  Brazil  to 
id  of  his  fleet  against  the  Portuguese 
was,  therefore,  accepted  aa  a  welcome  deliverance,  Lord 
Cochrane  entered  on  hia  new  duties  at  Bio  ds  Janeiro  in 
March  1822.  His  services  to  Brazil  were  quits  as  import- 
ant, though  scarcely  marked  by  so  many  brilliant  episodes, 
at  those  to  Chili,  and  they  were  in  the  end  equally 
ill-requited.  Hia  daring  capture  of  Mnranram  with  a 
single  frigate,  in  July  1823,  added  a  province  to  the  newly- 
formed  empire ;  and  the  value  of  tha  accession  waa  acknow- 
ledged by  tha  title  of  marquis  of  Marnnham  being  conferred 
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upon  the  captor,  along  with  an  estate,  of  whith,  however, 
Lord  Cochrane  never  obtained  pa— salon.  In  f  act,  both  by 
Chili  and  Brazil  he  waa  unjustly  defranded  of  all  substantial 
rewards,  and  hia  connection  with  the  new  empire  which  he 
had  done  ao  moch  to  aid  in  satahliahing  wm  iguominously 
terminated  by  hi*  dismissal  from  her  aeiriee  in  183S.  He 
had  given  some  provocation  to  thii  by  hia  obstinacy  in  re- 
i using  to  appeat  at  a  court-martial,  and  account  For  hia  con- 
duct in  taking  the  frigate  tinder  hia  command  to  lcngUiwi 
without  orders.  The  Brazilian  Government  itself,  however, 
practically  admitted  the  gross  injustice" with  which  it  had 
treated  him  by  awarding  him  twenty  yean  afterward*  the 
pension  that  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  fh-at  engagement 
mode  with  him. 

On  hia  return  to  England  Lord  Cochrane  found  himself 
the  object  of  a  popularity  that  bud  grown  rathor  than  abated 

epoken  of  in  the  warmeat  terma  in  the  Honae  of  Common* 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  urged  the  Government  to 
restore  him  to  hia  place  in  the  aeiTioe  of  hia  native  land. 
But  the  time  for  the  redress  of  hia  wrongs  waa  not  yet ;  and, 
Sliding  inaction  impossible,  he  gladly  gave  hia  aervioea  to 
the  cause  of  Greek  independence.  Appointed  by  the 
National  Assembly  admiral  of  the  Greek  fleet,  be  found 
himself  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  bi*  career  in  a  position 
when  success  was  impoeaible  even  for  him.  The  want  of 
anion  and  diacipline  among  the  Greek  troope  frustrated  all 
hia  plana,  and  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  Acropolis  at  Athena 
in  1827  ended  from  this  canae  in  a  disastrous  failure.  Lord 
Cochrane  only  escaping  by  jumping  into  the  Ma.  In  1828, 
after  the  Great  Powers  had  secured  the  recognition  of  the 


of  a  liberal  ministry  them  came  at  last  a  tardy  and  imper- 
fect reparation  to  Lord  Cochrane  for  the  injustice  he  had 
Buffered.  He  was  restored  to  nil  rank  in  the  navy,  but 
with  this  be  bad  to  remain  content     It  waa  with  bitter  and 

a  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  instead  of  the  new  trial  be 
bad  long  and  vehemently  demanded.  i  And  tip  restoration 
to  hia  rank  waa  robbed  of  ranch  of  its  grace  by  the  facts  that 
the  honour  of  the  knighthood  of  the  Bath,  of  which  he  bad 
also  been  deprived,  waa  not  restored  at  die  same  time,  and 
that  the  arrears  of  hia  pay  were  withheld.  In  1831  he  suc- 
ceeded hia  father  in  the  earldom  of  Dundonald.  On  the 
23d  November  1811  he  became  vice-admiral  of  the  blau. 
taots^iaatehWBtof  the  lingering  atonement  that  waedne 
to  him  waa  paid  in  184T,  when  the  honour  of  knighthood 
of  the  Bath  waa  restored,  though,  by  that  strange  fatality 
which  seemed  to  have  decreed  that  no  reparation  made  to 
tun  should  bo  complete,  hia  banner  waa  not  replaced  in  the 
chapel  of  the  order  until  the  day  before  hi*  burial  In 
1848  he  waa  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  North 
American  and  Wert  Indian  station,  which  he  filled  until 
IBM.  Immediately  after  hia  return  he  published  Notet  on 
the  Mineralogy,  Government,  and  Condition  of  the  Britith 
Wat  India  Idartdt.  Xfnen  unfitted  by  advancing  age  for 
active  service,  he  busied  himself  with  scientific,  invention* 
far  the  navy,  each  as  improved,  poop  and  signal  light*,  im- 
proved projectile*,  Ac  During  the  Enssian  war  be  revived 
atemt  plana  which  he1  had  detailed  to  the  prince  regent 
Marty  fifty  yean  before  for  the  total  destruction  of  an 
snemys  neat,  and  he  offered  to  conduct  in  person  an  attack 
upon  Sebeetopol  and  to  destroy  it  in  a  few  hours  .without 
'--■         ■'      "    "J-     force.     That  " 


t  bi*  intellect  remained 


lorn  to  the  attacking  force. 

deer  and  vigorous  to  the  dose  m  nit  ma  was  anown  oy  tne 
publication  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  Narrative  of 
6We«*  in  tit  Liberate*  of  Chili,  Ptru,'and  BnuU  (1808), 
aid  of  U*  AtOobiogmphg,  in  two  volumes,  the  second  of 
"rtrieh  appeared  jnst  before  hia  death.     The  literary  style 


of  both  works  is  admirably  appropriate  to  the  subject, 
simple,  lucid,  and  dashing ;  and  the  story  they  tell  is  one 
of  heroism  and  adventure  that  has  scarcely  its  parallel 
even  in  romance.  The  author's  burning  eenae  of  hi* 
wrong*,  and  hi*  passionate  desire  for  a  thorough  vindication, 
reveal  themselves  at  svory  turn.  If  be  ia  not  unnaturally 
blind  to  the  fact  that  bis  own  imprudence  and  want  of  sell 
command  contributed  in  some  small  degree  to  hia  misfor- 
tunes, no  one  will  now  deny  that  this  "  heroic  soul  branded 
with  felon's  doom  "  suffered  more  cruel  and  undeserved 
wrongs  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  wamor  of  hi*  genius 

Lord  Dundonald  died  at  Kensington  on  the  30th  October 
I860,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,     (w.  a  b.) 

DUNEDIN,  a  city  in  New  Zealand,  in  *6"  67  13" 
a  lot  end  170°  33'  37"  E.  long,  at  the  bead  of  Otago  har- 
bour, an  arm  of  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  of  the  South  Island. 
It'ia  the  capital  of  the  late  province  and  present  provincial 
district  of  Otago,  and  wa*  founded  aa  the  chief  town  of 
the  Otago  settlement  by  settlors  sent  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Lay  Association  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1646.  The  discovery  of  large  quantities  of  gold  in  Otago 
in  1861  and  the  following  year*,  and  the  great  increase  in 
the  production  of  wool,  have  mode  Dunedin  a  very  flourish- 
ing place.  The  city  b  bountifully  situated  in  en  amphi- 
theatre of  hills.  The  streets,  nearly  all  paved  and  keibed, 
have  been  made  at  considerable  expense  and  trouble, — boom 
being  carried  through  swamps  and  other*  through  — **™jy 
and  along  embankment*.  The  cost  of  permanent  improve- 
ment* during  the  last  fifteen  yean  has  been  about 
2300,000.  The  town  is  supplied  with  pure  water,  and 
(since  1862)  with  gas  from  works  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion. Dunedin  is  the  seat  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  of  a  resident  minister,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Colonial 
Executive ;  and  it  also  has  a  Waste  Land*  Board,  a  bod; 
constituted  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  public 
estate  of  the  provincial  district.  The  ci^  contains  some  fine 
buildings,  eepeeially  two  handsome  Presbyterian  ehnrche*, 
constructed  of  white  atone  from  Oamaru,  The  so-called 
unirendty  of  Otago,  now  affiliated  with  the  university  of 
New  Zealand,  which  alone  ha*  the  power  to  grant  degrees, 

Ehiloaophy,  a*  well  aa  lectureships  on  botany,  mineralogy, 
iw,  and  modern  language*.  A  museum  (well  built  of  con- 
crete) contains  an  excellent  collection  of  New  Zealand  Bur* 
and  fauna,  including  aome  fine  skeleton*  of  the  DijtonU. 
There  is  also  a  sasntino  body  called  the  Otago  Institute, 
affiliated  with  the  New  Zealand  Institute.  There  an  three 
good  libraries  one  at  the  supremo  court,  a  second  at  the 
university,  and  a  larger  one  at  the  Atheninun — six  bank*, 
and  several  large  mercantile  houses.  The  people  are  mostly 
of  Scotch  origin,  with  a  considerable  intermixture  of 
immigrants  from  England, -Ireland,  the  British  colonies,  and 
Germany.  All  classes  are  prosperous :  except  among  the 
extremely  limited  criminal  class,  poverty  rarely  occurs,  and 


sea,  is  an  inlet  about  18  miles  long-  There  ia  about  33  feet 
of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  tide.  Half  way  up  to  Dunedin 
ia  Port  Chalmers,  a  fine  anchorage  for  the  largest  vessels, 
where,  owing  to  the  presence  of  precipitous  bilk,  the  land 
was  found  too  limited  in  area  for  a  large  city.  Fmm 
this  point  the  water  grows  shallower  as  it  approaches 
Dunedin.  Until  lately  no  Teasel*  drawing  more  than 
10  feet  could  pass  up;  but  by  two  yean  dredging  the 
channel  h*a  been  made  available  for  steams™  drawing 
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board  is  £14,500,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  it  (risen 
from  ■  munificent  landed  endowment  A  luge  pert  of 
this  money  is  available  fur  works.  The  harbour  was  until 
lately  the  terminus  of  a  line  of  large  mail  steamers  running 
monthly  to  San  Francisco  via  Auckland  and  Honolulu, 
hut  it  is  now  found  mors  convenient  to  use  smaller  steamers 
for  the  coastal  section.  It  is,  however,  still  the  terminus 
of  a  line  of  fine  Teasels  running  at  intervals  of  about  ten 
days  to  Melbourne,  and  carrying  the  monthly  mail  for  Suez 
and  England.  There  is  also  direct  steam  communication 
with  Sydney  and  Hobart  Town,  and  communication  via 
Auckland  with  Fiji  All  the  coasting  steamers  and  many 
Bailing  vessels  are  owned  in  Dunedin.  In  1876,  besides 
the  Sail  Francisco  boats,  69  vessels,  varying  from  250  to 
1800  tons,  entered  the  port  from  places  beyond  the  aeas 
uttier  than  Australasia.  The  greater  number  of  these  arriva 
in  Idle  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  load  with  wool  for 
London.  The  customs  revenue  collected  in  1876  amounted 
to  £362,335.  The  municipal  debt  amounts  to  £336,000, 
nud  the  revenue  (raised  by  rates,  rents,  water  and  gas  works, 
iltc)  to  £47,000.  The  population  of  the  city  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1877  was  about  22,000,  and  that  of  the  suburbs 
about  U000,  while  other  towns  within  a  circuit  of  a  few 
miles  bring  it  np  to  35,000. 

DI/KFERMLINE,  a  city  and  royal  burgh  of  Scotland, 
situated  in  the  western  district  of  the  county  of  Fife,  about 
three  miles  from  Lfaaalduaa,  the  nearest  point  on  the  Firth 
of  Forth  It  is  connected  with  Glasgow  by  railway  via 
Stirling,  and  with  Edinburgh,  from  which  it  is  distant 
10  miles,  both  via  Thornton  and  by  a  direct  lineoonstructed 
in  1677  to  North  (jneeoafsrTy.  The  town  is  situated 
about  300  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  brow  of  a  slope  which 
ascends  from  the  Forth,  and  it  accordingly  commands  a  very 
extensive  view  of  the  country  towards  the  south.  It  is 
intersected  from  north  to  south  by  a  deep  ravine,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a  small  stream  pursues  its  tortuous  course ; 
end  this  ravine  is  crossed  by  an  earthen  mound,  on  which 
an  excellent  street  is  built.  At  the  east  end  of  the  town, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  turnpike  road,  is  a  public  park 
comprising  about  30  acres,  partly  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr 
Kar  of  Middlebank ;  and  to  the  north  of  the  road,  at  a  little 
distance,  ate  the  jail,  the  workhouse,  a  hospital,  and  a 
cemetery,  all  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  The  county 
buildings,  with  their  tall  and  graceful  spire  132  feet  high; 
the  new  corporation  buildings,  at  present  (1877)  in  course 
■  of  eroi  :ion.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £20,000 ;  the  new 
Assembly  Hull,  capable  of  ocoommodating  1500  persons, 
now  being  built  by  a  private  company  at  a  probable  outlay 
of  £10,000  ;  the  Carnegie  Public  Baths,  finished  and  opened 
jit  1877,  and  presented  to  his  native  town  by  Mr  Andrew 
Carnegie  of  New  York;  the  Savings  Bank;  and  the  Britinh 
Linen  Company's  Bank  are  all  worthy  of  notice.  But  the 
most  interesting  building  in  the  town  is  the  Abbey  Church. 
The  western  portion  is  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  originally  erected  in  the  massive  Norman  style  by 
Malcolm  Caninore  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century: 
it  esci]ied  destruction  when  the  rest  of  the  building  was 
demolished  by  the  Reformers  on  28th  March  1660,  served 
as  the  parish  church  till  the  present  century,  end  now  for 
a  fine  vestibule  to  the  New  Church.  Extensive  repaisti' 
bave  been  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Woods  a 
Forests,  and  a  number  of  stained  claw  windows  have  been 
conttibnted  by  private  individuals.  The  eastern  portion, 
or  New  Church — opened  for  public  worship  on  30th*  Sept. 
1821 — occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  chancel  and  transepts, 
but  does  not  agree  in  proportions  or  style  with  the  original 
edifies.  Exactly  below  the  pulpit  lie  the  remains  of  King 
Robert  Bruce ;  in  the  north  transept  are  buried  seven  other 
kings,  two  queens,  and  numbers  of  the  nobility  ;  and  in  the 
southern  transept,  abvve  the  vault  of  the  Elgin  family,  are 


monuments:  in  white  marble  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Brace, 
o  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  Charles  Dashwocd  Bruce, 
of  the  late  Lord  Elgin,  as  well  as  a  bust  in  marble 
erected  by  Dean  Stanley  in  memory  of  hie  wife  Lady 
Augusta  Bruce.  The  tomb  of  Queen  Margaret,  the  wife  of 
Malcolm  Canmors,  lies  immediately  to  the  east  of  dot  session. 
Of  the  ancient  abbey  buildings  there  still  remains 
the  south  wall  of  the  Refectory,  or  Praters'  HaO,  with  an 
""""*'  window  much  admired  for  its  elegant  and  complicated 
nonahip.  The  south-west  wall  of  the  palace  still 
i  in  testimony  of  its  former  etatelineo,  and  an 
is  pointed  dut  by  tradition  as  the  spot  whine 
Charles  L  was  born.  There  are  also  some  slight  traces  of 
an  ancient  tower  popularly  ascribed  to  Malcolm  Canmore, 
*  it  in  all  probability  not  of  so  early  a  date. 

Dunfermline  has  thras  Established  churches,  four  United 
Presbyterian,  three  Free,  one  Congregational,  one  Episoo- 
le  Evangelical  Union,  and  one  Roman  Catholic, 
several  places  of  worship  belonging  to  smaller  de- 
nominations. The  Queen  Anne  Street  United  Presbyterian 
Church  was  founded  by  Ralph  Erskine,  and  the  Gillespie 
church  by  George  Gillespie.  The  former  of  these  two  greet 
dissenters  is  commemorated  by  a  statue  in  front  of  his 
church,  and  a  sarcophagus  over  his  grave  in  the  abbey 
churchyard;  to  the  memory  of  the  latter  u  marble  mural 
tablet  is  inserted  above  his  resting-place  within  the  abbey. 
The  town  ia  well  supplied  with  moans  of  education  in  all 
the  ordinary  branches;  but  there  is  no  special  provision  for 
the  higher  departments  of  learning. 

The  staple  industry  of  Dunfermline  is  the  manufacture 
of  table-linens,  and  in  this  department  it  has  almost  no  rival 
The  weaving  of  damask  was  introduced  into  the  town  in 
1716  by  a  Mr  James  Blake,  who  had  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  the  jealously  guarded  secret  in  workshops  «t 
Drumshengh,  near  Edinburgh,  to  which  he  obtained  access 
by  feigning  idiocy.  Till  about  1S-J5  the  bulk  of  tha  pojiuls- 
tion  were  engaged  on  handlooms,  but  at  present  only  s 
comparatively  small  number  earn  a  scanty  and  precarious 
subsistenco  by  the  old  method.  The  eleven  power-loom 
factories  in  the  town  in  1877  give  employment  to  about 
6000  persons,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  females.  The 
annual  value  of  the  goods  manufactured  is  about  £800,000. 
Iron  and  brass  foundries,  soapworks,  and  dyeworks  en 
among  the  minor  industrial  establishments,  and  in  the 
vicinity  there  are  about  22  collieries. 

Dunfermline  returns  a  member  to  Parliament  in  con- 
junction with  Stirling,  Inverkeithing,  and  Cnlvosa.  The 
population  of  the  town  was  11,963  in  1871,  and  is  now 
(1877)15,839;  that  of  the  parish,  which,  besidostho  strictly 
rural  district  around,  includes  Limekilns  and  Charleston, 
with  several  colliery  districts,  was  23,123  in  1871,  sad  is 
now  24,329.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  council  con- 
sisting of  22  members,  including  a  provost,  four  baihss, 
and  other  officials.  The  revenue  of  the  town,  derived  prin- 
cipally from  coal-fields,  was  £7870  in  18TS.  The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  is  1636 ;  the  annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty, £06,038.  There  are  two  newspapers  published 
weekly,  and  four  banks,  besides  the  National  Savings 
Bank. 

In  spite  of  the  introduction  in  1800  of  an  apparently 
abundant  aupply  of  spring  water,  a  scarcity  has  since  been 
felt  in  dry  seasons ;  and  accordingly  at  present  (1877) 
works  are  in  progress  to  effect  a  commanicatum  with  the 
River  Devon.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  cost  of  these  will 
be  nearly  £60,000  Drainage  works  are  also  being  con- 
structed, at  an  estimated  coat  of  £9000,  to  convey  the 
sewage  of  the  city  to  the  sea  at  T.imaWln.  The  situation 
of  Dunfermline  is  vary  favourable  to  health ;  the  birth  rats 
is  40  per  thousand,  the  rate  of  mortality  18*,  and  ths 
marriage  rate  87 
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„„ m  its  name,  "IHw  Town  or  Port  on   the 

crooked  Jinn,"  from  the  revina  ilreedv  mentioned.  Fmmu  wh 
period  it  wu  a  IiToulitA  royal  naidenaa ;  and  In  1070  sUloolm  III. 
ni  thnre  minted  to  Margaret  The  Coldsa  are  muumed  to  Iimto 
had  an  esabliihriuuit  in  the  plus  ;  md  the  Benedictine  priory, 
founded  by  Oanmora,  wu  raised  to  the  rank  of  in  abbe*  under  Dund 
I.,wbob«itoWnam«rouaprMlee^ontheoc*nTa™ty.  In  ISM 
tlH  abbot  received  a  mien ;  md  in  1219  Queen  JUrgirat,  th* 
patron  aunt,  wu  cuouiral.  Daring  tin  winter  of  1303  th*  court 
■f  Edward  I.  of  England  wu  odd  in  the  abbey  ;  and  en  Ida 
departure  next  jaar  moat  of  tho  buildings  wan  destroyed  by  fin, 
la  1S58  King  Robert  Brace  was  interred  in  the  choir  of  tha 
dinrcL  The  but  royal  occupant  of  tha  palaoa  wu  Charles  II., 
Vbo  than  jdgnad  the  National  League  and  Corananb  Shortly 
after  tho  town  wu  plundered  by  Cromwell's  aoldlsn. 


DUNFERMLINE,  Lokd.  Bee 
.  DCNGAJTNON,  8  parliamentary  borough  end  market- 
town  of  Ireland,  in  the  comity  of  Tyrone,  standing  on  an 
acclivity  8  miles  W.  of  tho  sonth-weetem  shore  of  Lough 
Neegh, and 94 miles N.W. of Dublin.  Itootuutaof a  square 
with  diverging  streets,  and  ii  generally  well  built  The 
only  public  buildings  of  note  are  the  pariah  church,  withes 
octagonal  spire,  a  court-house,  a  market  hell,  and  e  college 
founded  by  Charlea  1  Linena  are  manufactured  and 
coarse  earthenware.  The  town  also  contains  a  power-loom 
weaving  manufactory  and  floor  mills.  II  returns  one 
member  to  Parliament  The  early  history  of  the  place  i* 
identified  with,  the  once  powerful  family  of  the  O'Neals, 
whose  chief  residence  was  there.  In  Dnngannon  the 
independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  proclaimed  in 
1782.  The  population  in  1871  wse  3880,  of  whom  BO 
per  cent,  were  Roman  Catholics ;  area,  230  acres. 

DUNGARVAN,  a  parliamentary  borough,  market-town, 
and  seaport  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  Waterford,  120  miles 
S.W.  of  Dublin.  It  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Dungarvan, 
at  the  month  of  the  CoDigan,  which  divides  the  town  into 
two  parte,  connected  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch.  The 
eastern  suburb  is  called  Abbeyside,  where  the.  remains  of  an 
ancient  keep,  erected  by  the  MTJrathe  still  exists.     The 


borough  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  Area  of  town, 
392  acres ;  of  borough,  8199  acres.  Population  of  borough 
(1871),  7719,  of  whom  30  per  cent,  were  Roman  Catholics. 
DUNKELD,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  market-town  of 
Perthshire,  Scofland,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Taj! 
16  miles  N.N.  W.  from  Perth.  The  rmr  is  crossed  there  by 
a  fine  bridge  of  seven  arches,  begun  in  1&0B  and  completed 
in  1808,  at  a  cost  of  £42,000.  With  the  exception  of  the 
town-hall  (erected  1877)  and  »ome  other  modern  build- 
ings, the  village  consists  of  narrow  and  ill  built  streets, 
presenting  an  antiquated  aspect-  It  is  buried  among  the 
dark  shadee  of  luxuriant  trees,  and  stands  In  the  centre  of 
•  valley  surrounded  by  mountains  of  considerable  elevation, 
which  are  wooded  to  their  summits.  The  river,  the  bridge, 
the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
cathedral  combine  to  give  the  town  •  very  romantic 
appearance.  As  early  ss  729  the  Culdees  had  a  men 
eatery  at  Dunkeld,  which  was  converted  into  a  cathe- 
dral by  David  L  in  1127.  Its  architecture  is  of  a  compo- 
site character,  exhibiting  features  both  of  the  Norman  and 


r,  exhibiting 

Pouted  styles.  The  centre  of  the  nave  is  120  feet  by.  00, 
the  walls  s»  40  feet  high,  and  the  aisles  12  feet  wide. 
The  clioir  was  founded  by  Bishop  Sinclair  in  13B0 ;  and  toe 
tower,  which  La  about  90  feet  high,  waa  begun  by  Bishop 
Lauder  in  1469,  and  completed  by  Bishop  Brown  in  1001. 
It  contains  four  bells.  The  cathedral  waa  unroofed  at  the 
Reformation,  but  the  choir  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now  used 
as  the  pariah  church.  Beneath  the  c!iarter-uon»  i*  the 
sepulchral  vault  of  the  Athole  family.  In  the  porch  of  the 
church  is  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Stuart,  earl  of  Buchan, 


better  known  as  the  Wolf  of  Badeaonh.  who  died  in  1394. 


Douglas,  the  translator  of  the  jEntid-  Immediately 
behind  the  cathedral  atands  Dunkeld  House,  the  mansion 
of  the  dukes  of  Athole.  The  grounds  of  the  ducal  residence 
(which-  are  extensive  and  picturesque)  contain  two  of  the 
earliest  larch  trees  introduced  into  Britain ;  they  were 
brought  from  Tyrol  in  1738.  A  mile  south  of  Dunkeld,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tay,  is  the  modem  village  of  Birnam, 
which  has  sprung  up  st  tha  railway  station.  It  lies  at  the 
foot  of  Bimam  hill,  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  famous 
wood  connected  with  the  fate  of  Macbeth.  The  population 
of  the  burgh  hi  1871  waa  783. 

DUNKEBS,  or  Tunkeils,  a  sect  of  American  Baptists 
originating  in  Germany.     The  name,  as  its  second  form  in- 

tunlcn,  to  dip.  From  the  first  the  members  recognised  no 
other  name  than  "  Brethren.''  The  founder  of  the  sect  waa 
AlnraTiHnr  Mack  of  Schwartzenau,  who,  along  with  one  or 
two  companions,  was  lad  to  adopt  anti-psadobaptist  views 
about  tha  year  1708.  It  had  scarcely  assumed  organized 
existence  in  Germany  when  its  members  were  compelled  by 
persecution  to  take  refuge  in  Holland,  from  which  they 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  email  companies  in  the  yearn 
between  1720  and  1729.  Their  first  community  was 
aatthlMwd  at  Oermsntown,  not  far  from  Philadelphia,  and 
other  settlements  were  gradually  formed  in  New  England, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  fjafljaissi  In  the  early 
history  of  the  sect  the  sexes  dwelt  apart,  and  marriage,  while 
not  fortiiddeoi  was  dweonraged.  Similarly,  while  the  holding 
of  private  property  was  not  absolutely  prohibited,  a  certain 
community  of  goods  was  estahliehsd  end  maintained  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  members,  and  it  was  considered  un- 
lawful to  take  interest  for  monsy.  These  features  have  now 
disappeared,  hut  in  other  respects  the  sect  retains  mnch  of 


exhort  and  take  part  in 
sidereble. period  no  special  provision  was  made  for  the  a__ 
duct  of  worship.  There  la  now,  however,  a  recognized 
unpaid  ministry  of  bishops  and  teachers.     There  ere  also 

used.  He  Lord's  Supper  is  observed  in  the  evening  only, 
and  connected  with  it  are  the  Umptdium,  or  ceremonial 
feet  washing,  end  the  apostolic  "  love-feasts."  Putting  a 
literal  interpretation  an  James  v.  14,  they  practise  the 
anointing  with  oil  for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  and  many  of 
them  will  not  adopt  any  other  means  of  recovery.  They 
resemble  tha  Quakers  in  tfielr  plainness  of  speech  anal  drees, 
and  aura-  refusal  to  take  oaths  or  to  serve  in  war.  Their 
number,  which  at  one  tune  was  estimated  at  30,000,  has 
very  considerably  declined,  and  the  latest  account  states  it 


tive  principle,  aa  Heir  nsme  imports,  was  that  the  seventh 
day,  and  not  the  first  day,  of  the  weak  wss  the  true  Sabbath 


runt  at  "  Ephrsta,"  about  fifty  miles 
from  Pennsylvania,  in  1733.  Tins  branch  of  the  sect  Las 
almost  died  oat 

DUNKIRK,  or  Doiotot*,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport 
town  of  France,  and  capital  of  an  arrundiseement  in  the  de- 
partment of  Nord.  is  situated  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  40 
miles  N.W.  from  Lille,  and  194  N.  from  Paris,  in  61*  IS  N". 
latandr22'32"Elong.  It  lb  a  well-built  town,  the  streets 
being  large,  wide,  and  regular.  It  is  divided  into  three  parte— 
(1)  the  town  proper,  which  is  the  centre  of  trade;  (2)  the  low 

including  docks  and  granaries,  and  containing  the  houses  of 
labourers  and  sailors.     Dunkirk  is  both  a  naval  port  and 


O 
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Loiuhaut  ports  '•[  Paris,  and  has  tiro  harbours, 

.._ _e  trade  ompliiyiug  about  6000  vessels  with  a 

tonnage  of  270,000.  The  docks  occupy  about  100  acres. 
It  possesses  sugar  refineries,  starch  manufactories,  distilleries, 
foundries,  and  large  ship-building  yards.  The  fisheries 
of  the  coast  are  valuable  and  oitenaive.  The  public  build- 
ings meet  worthy  of  notice  are  the  church  of  St  Eloi,  recon- 
structed about  1560  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a  Corinthian 
peristyle  built  in  1783  j  the  lighthouse,  1T0  feet  high ;  the 
Boffroi,  300  feet  high,  surmounted  with  signals  for  vessels 
in  distress,  and  containing  a  celebrated  peal  of  bella ;  the 
exchange,  the  second  story  of  which  is  a  gallery  for  pictures, 
statuary,  medals,  and  cariosities ;  and  the  theatre.  The 
principal  square  contains  the  statue  of  Jean  Bert  by  David 
of  Aagers. 

Dunkirk  is  nld  to  bin  originated  In  a  chaps!  fmrndsd  by  St 
Elui  in  th*  7th  century,  round  which  a  email  villus  ireudily 
■prang  tip.  In  ths  10th  century  Baldwin  111.,  count  of  Flanders, 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  s  tows.  In  18S8  it  wis  burned  bv  the 
Knguah,  and  in  the  loth  century  Cbsrlss  V.  built  ■  tower  for  its 
defence  el  rfiidi  no  trma»  now  remain.  In  MM  the  Ersdlsh,  who 
had  for  soma  tin*  held  ths  ton,  were  upelled  from  It  bv  the 
Irenoh,  who  in  ths  inning  year  MirRpdsred  It  to  ths  Spaniards. 
In  ltf«  it  ones  mora  rued  into  ths  buds  of  tbi  French,  who, 
~~"  a  few  yeart'  oooupation  of  It,  igsin  nstorsd  It  to  Opsin.     In 

"  -  " -  Trench  snd  made  over  to  ths  »^m 

j  H.jbeinoiiiTnQnerdilBciiltipi,  nld  it 

■  Louis  XIY.,  who  fortified  ft.    ln!7M  it  was 


to  the  French  king  Lou  ii  XIV.,  who! 
attacked  bv  the  English  under  ths  di 
were  compelled  to  retire  from  its  wills ' 


i  of  York,  w 


ork,  whOjhoi 

_.,. _t*  walls  with  ssverslnsa.    The  popn. 

latum  in  1372  wo.  81,341 

DUNKIRK,  a  lake-port  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
Chautauqua,  county,  New  York,  situated  on  a  small  bey  in 
Lake  Erie,  40  miles  south-west  of  Buffalo.  It  is  an  im- 
portant station  on  the  Lake  railroad,  and  forms  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Erie  line ;  and  by  meana  of  the  Oerrolton 
railroad  h  has  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  coalfields, 
Ths  town  occupies  on  elevated  and  agreeable  position  on 
the  lake,  and  its  harbour  is  free  of  ice  earlier  in  the  spring 
than  the  neighbouring  port  of  Buffalo.  The  industries  of 
the  place  comprise  oil-refining,  and  the  manufacture  of  glue, 
flour,  and  iron-work.     -Population  (1870),  6331. 

DUNMOW,  Gnu,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Essex, 
situated  on  a  via  militant,  some  remains  of  which  still 
toast  It  consist*  of  two  good  streets,  built  on  en  acclivity 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Chehewr,  40  miles  north-east  of 
London  by  rail.  Ire  public  buildings  include  a  town  lull 
and  a  literary  institute,  besides  the  parish  church  of  8t 
Mary  the  Virgin,  recently  restored.  Population  in  1871J 
2983.  Two  miles  to  the  east  fa  the  village  of  little  Dun- 
mow  (population,  3S9),  formerly  the  seat  of  a  priory  re- 
markable  for  the  custom  of  presenting  a  flitch  of  bacon  to 
any  couple  who  could  satisfy  a  jury  of  sii  bacbelois  sniliii 


is  that  they  had  scent  the  first  year  of  married  life  i 
harmony,  and  had  never  at  any  mi 
they  had  tarried,     lie  institution  of  this  i 


moiual  prize — which  had  ha  parallel  at  Whiohanonre  (or 
Winchnor)  in  Stsffadshire,  at  St  Meleine  in  Brittany,  and 

Sparently  also  at  Vienna — appears  to  date  from  the  reign 
John  ;  and  the  only  instances  recorded  of  its  award 
occurred  in  H40,  1*87,  1701,  1761,  and  1763..  A  revival 
of  the  custom  was  effected  in  18C6  by  Mr  Harrison  Ainu- 
worth,  but  the  scene  of  the  ceremony  was  transferred  tu  the 
town-hall  of  Greet  Dnnmow.     For  details  see  Chambers's 


-  DONNING,  Joan,  Baaoir  Asbbubtos  (1731-1 
eminent  English  lawyer,  the  second  son  of  John  Dunning 
of  Ashburton,  Devonshire,  an  attorney,  was  bom  at 
Ashburton,  October  18, 1731,  and  was  educated  at  the  free 
grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  classics  and  Dtathematice.  On  leaving  scnool  he 
was  token  into  his  father's  office,  where   he  remained  until 


the  age  of  nineteen,  whan  he  ni  seat  to  the  Temple." 
Culled  to  the  bar  in  1756.  he  came  very  slowly  into  practice. 
He  went  the  Western  Circuit  for  several  rears  without 
receiving  a  single  brief.  In  1762  he  was  employed  to  draw 
up  A  Defence  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchant!  of 
England  trading  to  tit  Eatt  India,  ami  their  Sercanti, 
particularly  tlioee  at  Bengal,  againit  tki  Complaint*  of  the 
Dutch  Eatt  India  Company  to  hit  Uajetty  on  that  abject; 
and  the  masterly  style  which  characterized  the  document 
procured  him  at  once  reputation  and  emolument.  In  1763 
tie  distinguished  himself  as  counsel  on  the  side  of  Wilkes, 
whose  cause  lie  conducted  throughout.  His  powerful  argu- 
ment against  the  validity  of  general  warrants  (18th  June 
1 763)  established  his  reputation,  and  his  professional  busi- 
ness from  that  period  gradually  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  1776  he  is  said  to  hare  been  in  the  receipt  of  nearly 
£10,000  per  annum  In  1766  he  was  chosen  recorder  of 
Bristol,  and  in  December  1767  he  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general.  The  latter  appointment  he  held  till  Hay  1770, 
when  he  retired,  along  with  his  friend  Lord  Shelbume.  In 
1771  he  waa  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
London.  From  this  period  he  was  considered  aa  a  regular 
member  of  the  Opposition,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
many  able  speeches  in  Parliament  He  was  first  chosen 
member  for  Calne  in  1768,  and  continued  to  represent  that 
burgh  until  he  was  promoted  to  the  peerage.  In  1780  he 
brought  forward  a  (notion  that  the  "  influence  of  the  crown 
h*A  increased,  waa  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished," 
which  he  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighteen.  He  strongly 
opposed  the  system  of  sinecure  offices  and  pennons;  but  tua 
probity  win  uot  strong  enough  to  prevent  his  taking  advan- 
tage of  it  for  himself.  In  1783,  when  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  became  prime  minister,  Dunning  waa  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  a  rich  sinecure;  and 
about  the  same  time  he  was  advanced  to  the  peerage,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Ashburton.  Under  Lord  Shetbnrnee  adminis- 
tration be  accepted  a  pension  of  £4000  a  year.  He  died 
while  on  a  visit  to  Exmouth,  August  18,  1783.  Though 
peas  rawed  of  an  insignificant  person,  an  awkward  manner, 
and  a  provincial  accent.  Lord  Ashburton  was  one  of  the 
innet  fluent  and  persuasive  orators  of  his  time.  Sir  William 
Jones  speaks  in  the  highest  tonus  of  bin  eloquence  and  wit, 
Ujj  Beratharn  ersersraannsd  the  closeness  of  his  reasoning. 

Bisidss  ths  snswsr  to  the  Dutch  memorial,  ltd  Ashburton  Is 
saepossd  to  have  udited  In  writing  i  puuphltt  on  ths  law  of  libel, 
inl to  ban  been  the  author  of  A  Letter  It  the  Proprietor!  «/  Saff 
India  floe*,  w.  the  wbject  of  Lard  MiW»  JagMrc,  ncmWlv  hit 
£ortfj*>'i  Later  en  that  Sntjeet,  ITU,  Bvo.  He  wis  it  on*  tiros 
■uipectsd'or  being  th*  author  of  ths  celebrated  letter*  of  Jmixt. 


called  the  "  Bastard  of  Orleans," 

id   grand-chamberlain   of 

of  the  duke  of  Orleans  (brother 


DUNOIS,  J*uh"  (1403-1488),  Count  of  Orleans  and 
'Longueville,  commonly      "  "  " 

a   celebrated   French 


France,  waa  the  natural  i 

of  Charles  VI)  and  Marietta  d' Enghien,  Madame  de  Cany, 
and  was  bom  at  Paris  the  33d  November  1403.  He  waa 
brought  up  m  the  house  of  the  duke,  and  in  the  company 

Bis  earliest  feat  of  arms  was  the  but- 


prise  arid  tout  in.  1427  of  the  English,  who  were  besieging 
Monrargis,— the  first  successful  blow  against  the  English 
power  in  France  following  a  long  series  of  French  defeats. 
In  1*28  he  threw  himself  into  Orkaas,  anfi  was  the  principal 
meana  of  enabling  the  garrison  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  when  he  shared  with  her  the  honour  of 
defeating  the  enemy  there  in  1429.  He  then  accompanied 
Jean  to  Basrsass,  and  shared  in  the  victory  of  Patty. 
After  her  death  he  raised  the  siege  of  ChartresBud  of  Lagny, 
and  drove  the  English  from  Paris,  which  he  entered  in 
triumph  on  the  13th  April  1436.  The  English  retreated 
gradually  into  the  Isle  of  France,  and  thence  into  Nonrmndy; 
and  Duncan,  having  in  1449  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general,  soon  conquered  from  them  the  whole 
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of  that  provlnca.    la  14B1  he  attacked  Uum 

taking  among  other  towns  Bordeaux,  which  the  English  had 
held  for  300  year*.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  conquest* 
Charles  V1L  legitimated  liiin,  and  gave  him  the  titli  of 
defender  of  hia  country,  and  the  office  of  grand  chamberlain; 
bnt  on  the  death  of  Uharlea,  Lonia  XL  deprived  him  of 
hi*  titles  and  diguitiea.  He  then  joined  the  league  of 
revolted  princes,  but,  aesmning  tha  function  of  negotiator,  and 
thiia  securing  the  favour  of  the  king,  ha  waa  reinstated  in 
his  offices,  nud  named  president  of  the  council  for  the  reform 
of  the  state.     He  died  38th  November  1468. 

DCSOON,  a  town  in  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  situated  on 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  about  nine  milea  wast  from  Greenock, 
and  on  the  opposite  shore.  Of  recent  growth  (having  been 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  mere  fishing  hamlet), 
it  is  now  one  of  tho  moat  extensive  and  prosperous  watering- 
places  ou  the  shores  of  the  Clyde,  a  condition  for  which  it 
is  mach  indebted  to  the  late  James  Ewing  of  Strath- 


the  climate  that  prevails,  and 
it  was  selected  a*  the  site  of  a  convalescent  home,  which  has 
proved  a  boon  to  many  of  the  hard-wrought  population  of 
Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood.  On  a  conical  hill  close 
above  the  main  pier  stand  the  fragments  of  Dunoon  Castle, 
the  hereditary  keepership  of  which  waa  conferred  by  Robert 
Bruce  on  tha  family  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Loch  Awe, 
an  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Argyll  Near  the  hillock  i*  the 
modem  castle  of  Dunoon.  TnnWing  the  submb  of  Kirn, 
the  population  at  the  census  of  1871  was  3760. 

DUNS  SCOTTJS,  Johk,  one  of  the  "foremost  of  the 
schoolmen,  was  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century. 
Tha  year  and  place  of  his  birth  are  both  uncertain.  For 
the  date  1265  and  1270  have  been  assigned,  without  any 
decisive  evidence  in  favour  of  either.  The  form  of  tha  sur- 
name seems  to  support  tha  claim  of  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire, 
as  the  place,  though  the  same  ground  has  been  pled,  with 
lees  plausibility  it  must  be  admitted,  for  Downpatrick 
(Dunnm)  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  Tillage  of  Dnnstane  in 
Northumberland.  In  favour  of  Dnnstane  a  statement  at 
the  dose  of  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  work  of  Duns  Scotus, 
contained  in  the  library  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  has  been 
quoted;  bat  this,  though  it  state*  etpreesly  that  the  author 
was  born  at  Duiistane,  is  inconclusive.  The  rival  claim*  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  been  naturally  enough 
advocated  by  natives  of  tha  three  countries  respectively, 
Leland,  Dempster,  and  Wadding,  and  have  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  controversy,  into  which  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  enter.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  as  a  curiosity 
of  literature,  that  Dempster  published  a  quarto  volume,  the 
main  object  of  which  was  to  prove  by  twelve  distinct  argu- 
ments that  Dons  Scotus  was  a  Scotchman.  It  ia  aaid  that 
when  he  was  a  boy  hi*  extraordinary  ability  wa*  observed 
by  two  Franciscan  friars,  who  took  him  to  their  convent  at 
Newcastle.  Whether  this  be  so  ornot  it  seem*  certain  that 
he  joined  the  Franciscan  order  in  early  life,  and  that  he 
studied  at  Morton  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  made 
a  fellow.  According  to  Wadding,  he  became  remarkably  pro- 
ficient in  all  branches  of  learning,  but  especially  in  mathe- 
matics. When  hi*  master,  William  Varron,  removed  to  Paris 
in  1301,  Duns  Scotu*  waa  appointed  to  succeed  him  a* 
professor  of  philosophy.  His  lectures  attracted  on  immense 
number  of  students,  though  the  story  that  in  his  day  the 
university  was  attended  by  no  less  than  30,000  ia  probably 
a  gross  exaggeration.  He  was  removed  to  Paris,  probably  in 
1304,  though  tha  precise  date  is  uncertain.  In  1307  he 
received  his  doctor's  degree  from  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  regent  of  the  theological 
school.  His  connection  with  the  university  was  made  memor- 
able by  bis  defence  of  tho  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 


tion, in  which  he  displayed  such  dialectical  ingenuity  a*  to 
win  for  himself  the  title  Doctor  SttHilu.  According 
to  the  account  that  ia  usually  given  he  refuted  one  by 
one  no  less  than  two  hundred  objections  urged  against  the 
doctrine  by  the  Dominicans,  and  established  bis  own 
position  by  "a  cloud"  of  arguments.  The  doctrine  con- 
tinned  long  to  be  one  of  the  main  subjects  in  dispute) 
between  the  Bootists  and  the  Thomista,  or,  what  ia  almost 
thing,  between  the  Franciscans  and  the 
To  judge  from  its  subsequent  acta,  the 
of  Paris  seem*  to  have  been  deeply  and  lastingly 
by  the  arguments  of  Duns  Scotus.  In  1387  it 
formally  condemned  the  Thomist  doctrine,  and  a  century 
afterwards  it  required  all  who  received  the  doctor's  degree 
to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  In  1308  Don*  Scotu*  waa  Bent 
by  the  general  of  his  order  to  Cologne  with  the  twofold 
object  of  engaging  in  a  controversy  with  the  Begharda  and 
of  «Mri«*ing  in  tho  foundation  of  a  university.  He  wna 
received  with  great  ceremony  by  the  magistrates  and  nulilee) 
of  the  city.  After  a  very  short  residence,  howeier,  ha 
died  of  apoplexy  on  the  8th  November  1308.  The  story 
told  by  Paulus  Jovius,'that  on  bis  grave  being  opened  sou* 
time  after  his  death  bin  body  waa  found  to  have  turned  in 
the  coffin,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  he  had  been 
buried  alive,  ia  generally  regarded  aa  fabulous. 

Duna  Scotu*  waa  one  of  the  great  leader*  of  echohulio. 
thought,  and,  to  a  full  account  of  his  philosophical  system 
must  therefore  necessarily  be  given  in  tie  general  article  on 
Scholasticism,  a  brief  indication  of  its  leading  points  will 
suffice  hers.  It  may  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  philo- 
sophical position  of  Duns  Scotus  was  determined,  or  at  least 
very  greatly  inflnennwd,  by  the  antagonism  thai  existed 
between  the  Dominican*  and  the  Franciscans.  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  a  Dominican,  Don*  Scotus  was  a  Franciscan ; 
and  hence  arcs*  the  schism  between  the  Thomiats  and  the 
Scotiats.  Aquinas  ranks  in  philosophy  with  tha  realists  as 
well  as  Duns  Scotus,  but  his  view  in  regard  to  the  grail 
philosophical  controversy  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  o  modified 


great  subject  in  dispute  between  tha 
two  parties.  There  wen,  however,  differences  of  a  wider 
and  deeper  kind.  In  opposition  to  Aquinas,  who  main- 
tained that  reason  and  revelation  were  two  independent 
sources  of  knowledge,  Duns  Scotus  hold  that  there  was 
no  .hms  knowledge  of  anything  knowable  apart  from 
theology  a*  based  upon  revelation.  In  conformity  with 
this  principle  he  denied  that  the  existence  of  Ood  was 
capable  of  being  proved,  or  that  the  nature  of  Ood  was 
capable  of  being  comprehended.  He  therefore  rejected  a* 
worthless  the  ontological  proof  offered  by  Aquinas. 
Another  chief  point  of  difference  with  Aqninaa  was  in 
regard  to  die  freedom  of  the  will,  which  Duns  Scotus  main- 
tained absolutely.  He  held  also  in  an  unqualified  form  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  and  ha  reconciled  free-will  and 
necessity  by  representing  tho  divine  decree  not  as  temporalis1 
antecedent,  but  as  immediately  related  to  the  action  of  tha 
created  will.  He  Imumsanadj  in  opposition  to  Aquinas, 
that  the  will  was  independent  of  the  understanding,  that 
only  -will  could  affect  will.  From  this  difference  aa  to  tho 
nature  of  free-will  followed  by  necessary  consequence  a 
difference  with  the  Thomists  as  to  the  operation  of  divine 
grace.  In  ethics  the  distinction  he  drew  between  natural 
and  theological  virtue*  i*  common  to  him  with  tho  rest  of 
the  schoolmen,  among  others  with  hi*  great  opponent 
(See  Awtjms,  voL  ii.  p.  232-3.)  Duns  Scotus  strongly 
upheld  the  authority  of  the  church,  making  It  the  ultimata 
authority  on  which  trstt  of  Scripture  depends. 

VII.  -«, 
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The  work*  of  Duua  Sootus  were  Tory  numerous,  though 
in  the  collection  edited  by  Luke  Wadding  m  Franciscan  (13 
vols.  foL,  Lyons,  1639),  several  are  ascribed  to  him  without 
auffident  ground.  This  edition  contain!  a  life  full  of 
legends,  which  waa  reprinted  separately  (Hana,  1644). 
The  most  important  of  the  works  of  Dons  Scotus  consisted 

and  on  the  Smtmca  of  Lombard. 

For  til*  tleology  of  Bcotus  mm  the  Bumma  THtologtoa  u  8eoti 
Optribui.  by  Jerome  do  Fortius,  a  Franciscan,  the  BimliUio  doctriia 
SMiem,  by  F.  S.  Albngoui  (Lyon*,  IBIS),  ud  the  Oan&rmrtia 
Ihnlogica  intur  8.  Thmnom  it  Scotum,  by  £•  "-'-  "-—■-<- 
Jranchcsii '"— '■    ""'"'-'     ■""  - -*  -" 


n  (Yonice,  1JM). 


•  recent  enthoiities  p 


,  »  Spanish 

- is  psroeulsr 

•mm  Bttachu  to  ButBwaHSB-CmsIiu'i  IM  Duolegia  Sccti  (Jens, 
1829)  and  *u  artiel*  by  Erdmann  In  the  Thtologittht  Studim  una* 
KrUUm  far  1893.  On  the  philosophy  of  Cunt  Bcotu*  see  RLter't 
ffeajAfcAir  farmi°*$h<i  and  Ceborwisg'i  GttMsMi  ibr  FhiiaKpAit. 
DUNSTABLE,  a  market-town  and,  since  1864,  a  munici- 
pal borough  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  33  miles 
N.W.  of  London,  and  18  miles  B.8.W.  of  Bedford,  with 
communication  by  both  the  North-Western  and  the  Great 
Northern  railways.  Its  parish  church,  a  fine  old  building, 
formerly  part  of  the  Angustinian  priory,  was  restored  about 
1660 ;  the  principal  points  of  interest  are  the  richly 
decorated  west  front,  the  andent  monuments  of  the  Ohew 
family,  and,  among  the  interior  adornments,  Sir  James 
Thornhill's  pointing  of  the  Last  Supper.  The  fire  dissenting 
churches,  the  temperance  ball,  several  alms  houses,  and  the 
Ashton  charity  and  other  schools  complete  the  list  of 
public  buildings.  Straw-plaiting  and  the  malting  of  straw 
Lata  and  bonnets  are  the  principal  industries;  and,  H  • 
consequence,  the  female  considerably  outnumbers  the  male 
population.  The  census  of  1861  gave  2712  females  out  of 
a  total  of  4470  inhabitants;  and  that  of  1871,  2702  out  of 
455a 

Tiurn  Id  situation  st  lbs  junction  of  the  indent  Watllng  and 
Icknield  Streets,  it  asm  probable  that  Dnnitable  wu  a  Soman 
station,  but  it*  ldsatifloation,  whether  with  afsgiovinium  or 
Daiocobtlne,  isnot  certainly  ..established.  Matthew  Part,  mentions, 
tn  all  Urn  ef  Ou  AbieU  of  St  AOmi,  that  about  1110  th*  pier  of 
&  Xatharina  wi*  noted  in  the  town  by  direction  of  Oecflrw,  after- 
ward* abbot  of  Bt  Albans,  aid  thru  the  nam*  of  DsssSabh  is  aasod- 
atsd  with  the  v*ry  sarliest  aatssoMe  boUm  of  theatrical  represen- 
tation Is  fcghwll.  The  Angustinian  priory,  to  which  It  was 
■tterwods  Indebted  for  Its  celebrity ,'wu  founded  in  1181  by  Henry 
I.,  and  for  a  long  period  exercised  lordship  over  the  town.  From 
1SS7  to  1K»  there  wu  a  violent  dispute  between  the  burghm  and 
th*  esnons,  but  th*  claims  of  ths  latter  wen  aoknowfedged  by 
Hubert  d*  Bonn,  tin  joitdoisry.  It  wu  st  Dunstable  that  in 
ISM  the  discontented  barons  met  and  ordered  the  papal  nuncio  to 
leave  tils  kingdom  ;  and  la  1683  ths  commiuionin)  far  the  divorce 
of  Qn*en  Catharine  tat  in  the  priory.  The  Atmalf  dt  DmutopUa 
re  ens  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  monastic  chronicles  still  extant, 
an  to  the  year  1197, sad  are  f ortnnate- 
emporsrf  event*.     The  entriu  from 

I  do  Movies,  the  prior.     Thsoriginal 

Is  a  parchment  folio  pnsnred  among  the  Cotton  MS8.  In  the 
British  Hnssnm  (Tfbsrfos,  A.  10).  It  wu  greatly  damaged  by  the 
fire  of  1781,  and  is  sonsaqnsctly  sttghtly  imperfeot,  in  spite  of  '' 
ca™  with  which  It  has  been  stretched  and  mended.     Hesrae  - 


Humphrey  Warder  (Harlelsn  M8SL  aJM)  i 
Lnari  mm  ths  original  MS. .  ooonpies  OO  pj 
Imdm  MfnatUd,  pohllahed  by  the  Master  d 


earne  pub. 
byfft 


DUNSTAN,  S*  (924  or  836-988),  was  born  at 
Glastonbury  in  924  or  925.  His  father,  Heoretan,  m 
brother  of  jElfheah  the  Bold,  bishop  of  Winchester ;  and 
the  tradition  that  he  was  connected  with  the  royal  house 
seems  not  improbable.  As  a  child  be  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  certain  Irish  teacher*  who  bad  settled  at 
Glastonbury ;  and  he  devoted  his  boyhood  to  study  with 
■  f arvonr  so  intense  that  be  at  length  brought  on  himself 
a  severe  attack  of  bruin  fever,  the  cutsets  of  which  am 
apparent  in  the  fantastic  visions  which  troubled  his  after 
lira.  He  was  still  a  boy  when  he  entered  the  housel 
tUkelttan,  and  he  was  only  fifteen  or  sixteec  St  the 


don  of  Edmund ;  but  he  had  not  been  long  at  court  before 
his  ambitions  and  lcfcy  temper  had  surrounded  him  with 
bitter  enemies.  In  all  the  aceompliahment*  of  his  time, 
except  those  of  the  warrior,  he  stood  j 


nor,  be  stood  pre-eminent     His 
i  the   ancient  Irish  ballads  and 


legends,  and  be  excelled  in  muate,  in  painting,  and  even  in 
the  mechanical  arte.  But  ha  soon  found  that  his  talents, 
while  making  him  a  favourite  in  the  ladies'  bowers,  only 
inflamed  the  Jealousy  of  bis  rough,  ignorant  soldier  rivals. 
He  was  accused  of  dealing  in  witchcraft,  was  driven  with 
rude  force  from  the  court,  and,  perhaps  under  the  pretext 
of  testing  whether  he  was  really  wizard  or  no,  was  flung 
into  a  muddy  pond,  whence  he  was  glad  to  escape  to 
the  protection  of  lua  uncle  JKhatk  The  result  of  this 
outrage  was  a  second  attack  of  fever,  from  which  he 
rose  to  yield  to  his  unde's  persuasions,  and  take  the 
vows  ns  a  monk.  It  waa  with  great  reluctance  that  he 
took  this  step,  for  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  a  lady  at 
court ;  but  the  feeling,  natural  in  that  age,  that  his  illnen 
was' a  direct  indication  of  the  will  of  providence,  was  likely 
to  impress  itself  with  peculiar  force  upon  an  imagination 
such  as  his,  and  he  was  also,  doubtless,  consdoos  that  the 
only  protection  for  his  physical  weakness  lay  in  the  power 
of  the  church.  After  his  recovery,  he  spent  aome  time 
quietly  studying  and  teaching,  and  practising  the  austeri- 
ties which  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  saint ;  but  it  wea 
not  long  before  be  returned  to  court.  Again  hia  enemies 
seemed  likely  to  prove  too  powerful  for  bhn.  He,  how- 
ever, gained  the  favour  of  King  Edmund,  who  created 
him  abbot  of  Glastonbury  when  be  waa  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  He  became  principal  treasurer  of  the  king- 
dom, and  we  find  him  a  few  years  later  (953),  on  iiiiwiiI 
of  his  tannin  of  that  office,  refusing  an  offer  it  th*  see  of 
Orediton. 

From  946  to  955  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Edred, 
whose  constant  ill  health  threw  the  chief  power  into 
Dunstan*  hands.  In  95S  Edwy  came  to  the  throne; 
and  the  party  of  Edgiva,  to  which  Dunatan  belonged, 
lost  it*  influence.  Of  the  details  of  the  party  straggle* 
which  ensued  we  have  no  trustworthy  information ;  but 
onj  incident  of  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the 
minister  has  become  famous.  Edwy,  though  then  pro- 
bably a  mere  boy,  was  deeply  in  love  with  his  kinswoman 
Elgtva,  whose  mother  Ethelgiva,  a  lady  of  the  highest 
rank,  is  accused,  with  what  degree  of  truth  cannot  now  be 

to  gain  power  over  the  young  king.  What  relationship 
really  eiiated  between  Edwy  and  Elgiva  is  unknown, 
but  it  waa  such  aa  to  be  considered  by  the  churchmen  a* 
an  insuperable  bar  to  marriage.  Edwy,  however,  defied 
'*   '    opposition.     On  the  evening  of  his  o 


hibited  a  violence  which  may  be  excused,  when  we  conaidsr 
that  Edwy  had  both  grievously  insulted  the  Witan  and 
openly  sought,  upon  so  solemn  an  oocanon,  the  dangerous 
society  of  a  girl  whom  the  church  forbade  Hal  to  marry. 

A  year  or  ao  after  Ethelgiva  and  her  party  triumphed, 
and  Dunstan  being  outlawed,  was  obliged  to  nee  to  Ghent 
In  957,  however,  a  revolt  placed  Kdwya  brother  Edgar 
on  the  throne  of  Merda  and  Horthumbria,  and  at  his 
court  Dunstan  resumed  his  old  podhion  of  chief  mliiiafia 
He  waa  created  bishop  (perhaps  at  first  without  a  see) . 
and,  in  defiance  of  strict  ecclmi  asticsi  law,  he  obtained  and 
held  at  once  the  sees  of  Worcester  and  Lundon.  By  the 
death  of  Edwy  in  90S,  Edgar  gained  the  sovereignty  of 
Weeaex ;  and  a  few  month*  after  Dunstan  waa  appointed 
archbishop  of  Oartterbory.1     On  the  death  of  Edgar  (9SS), 


buy  tall)  s  story  in 
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Dunaten's  infln»na  secured  the  crown  for  Edward  Bnt  a 
iarce  struggle  ensued  between  Dunatan  and  bis  enemies. 
la  977  the  Witan  met  three  times ;  ud  the  tut  meeting, 
that  at  Cains,  in  signalized  by  an  accident,  which  the 
friends  of  Dunatan  called  a  miracle.  Halt  the  floor  of 
the  room  in  which  the  Witan  was  assembled  gave  way  at 
the  moment  that  Dunatan  was  making  a  solemn  appeal  to 
God,  so  that  the  enemies  of  Dnnstan  fall,  and  Dunetan  and 
bis  friends  unnamed  unhurt.  This  accident  has  been  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  the  archbishop's  well-known  skill  in 
mechanics.  Daring  the  first  few  yean  of  the  nnhappy  reign 
of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  Dnnstan  probably  retained  some 
influence  in  the  government ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
year  of  his  death  (which  took  place  on  the  19th  May 
Sag)  marks  the  commencement  of  the  most  disastrous 


at  of  old,  the  mennfentnre  of  bells  and  mnaioal 

Dnnstan  has,  been  frequently  painted  by  historians  ai  one 
of  the  most  complete  types  of  the  bigoted  ecclesiastic.     If, 

however,  we  critically  examine  ths  best  sources,  he  will 
appear  to  have  been  statesman  much  more  than  ecclesiastic ; 
and  the  circumstances  which  caused  him  to  be  honoured  by 
the  monks  as  one  of  their  greatest  patrons  will  become 
manifest.     Even  in  his  lifetime  he  was  believed  to  be 


story  of  the  miracle  at  Calne.     Hi*  earliest  biography, 
written  by  a  contemporary,  repneente  him  as  a  man  of 

vivid  imagination,  a  user  of  vision*  and  <irenin&r  of  dreams, 
a  man  of  mrajnally  sensitive  nervous  organisation,  a*  is 
indicated  by  the  strange  "  gift  of  tear*  "  with  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  eudowed;  and  in  this  biography  we  find 
the  first  of  the  tale*  which  became  so  common  of  his 
internum  with  the  devil,  who  at  said  to  have  tormented 
him  in  the  form  of  a  bear  and  in  ether  frightful  shapes. 
By  a  very  common  process,  there  came  to  be  conneosed 
with  his  name  a  large  number  of  marvallon*  legends,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  thestory  of  how  the  devil  appealed 
tohini  with  impute  suggestions  while  he  was  working  at  hii 
forge,  and  how  the  saint  retaliated  by  seisins  the  note  of 
the  great  enemy  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  tongs.  It  it  not  sur- 
prising that  die  monkish  writers  should  exaggerate  any 
services  rendered  to  their  order  by  an  archbishop  possessed 
of  so  wonderful  a  reputation.  But  in  fact  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  Dnnstan  always  treated  church 
affairs  as  subordinate  to  political  considerations.  While 
Ethelwald,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Oswald,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  wen 
introducing  monks  of  the  strict  Benedictine  order  into 
their  sees  in  place  of  the  seculars,  and  doing  their  nt 
to  enforce  celibacy  among  the  clergy,  he  allowed  the  ma 
priests  to  retain  their  places  in  his  diocese  without  interfer- 


for  which  he  has  not  received  erodi^and  it  is  likely  that  he 
did  not  attain  his  canonization  without  performing 

a  the  church.     The  political  services  which 
"  "        v  certainly  of  the  first 

successfully  during  the 
ie  year*  reign  of  the  invalid  Edred.     And  there  is  good 


reason  to  believe  that  he  deserves  at  least  as  much  credit 
a*  the  king  himself  for  the  settlement  of  Northumbris.  and 
the  Danes  which  was  effected,  for  the  peace  which  prevailed, 
and  the  glory  which  was  gained,  in  Edgar's  famous  reign. 

Bsnnl  works  hive  been  attributed  to  Dnnaton.  including  • 
commentary  on  the  Benedictine  rale,  and  a  Rtaviani  Otmrortiii 
[published  in  Kernel's  JgotOlaliit  £utsdsctiwrv>i>  and  in  tar  Xeie 
ilmoKiont)  :  bat  the  real  authonhip  of  loth  af  thaw  ii  doubtfal. 
Bis  reputation  u  a  minwla-workn  no  long  oudastcd  hii  lifn.  mat 
a  tnet  on  the  phUoaophar's  none  vu  published  In  his  namo  it 
CmmI  in  1*19. 

Tbe  eeriiset  sad  tho  most  trustworthy  of  the  biographer*  of 
Dnutan  was  "ths  print  B.,"  whom  <mi  sntioritna  have  snpmwd. 
though  not  upon  conclusive  grounds,  to  bs  the  scholar  liridfurlh 
of  Buster.  <  The  data  of  hU  work  is  tini  bv  Frot  Stubbs  at  al«iot 
1000 :  ft  a  dedicated  to  archbishop  Elfric  who  died  in  lOUB.  Tim 
later  urea,— theas  of  Adalard  {which  eoosura  at  laisoru  intended  to 
bt  used  in  ths  KOjiattarlM},  of  Osbern,  Eadmar,  and  WiHiam  of 
Mahaaahsiiy, — ■—  of  far  leu  value,  being  distorted  by  prtjndie* 
and  Blled  with  ejrtnragut  legends.  The  llmeriaii  of  Saint 
Dmutam  bar*  bean  published  by  sfahulon,  and  also  in  tho  Masts, 
of  the  Rolls'  serf**,  edited,  with  an  mtredaetfen,  by  Prof.  EStnbb. ' 
A  uhalarly  assay  on  Dmttan  and  Ms  iWfcu  is  contain«l  in  llrlW. 
Robertson  s  Htitoricnl  Saayt ;  ind  ths  lira  of  Dnnstan  is  indndrd 
^OtulWloVaLltuqftJitATtMUliapiiifCan^rtdry.  (T.  af.  W.) 
DUNTON,  John  (1659-1735)  an  eccentric  bookseller, 
publisher,  and  author,  wa*  bom  at  Graffham,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, May  i,  1699.  In  Ma  boyhood  ha  showed  great 
fondness  for  adventure,  and  a  faculty  for  getting  into  end 
ont  of  scrapes.  At  theage  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Thomas  Parkhnrst,  bookseller,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible  and 
Three  Crowns,  Cheapeide,  London,  whose  strictness  had 

full  exercise  in  the  endeavour  to  keep  in  cheek  his  wayward 
tendencies.   During  the  struggle  which  led  to  the  Revolution, 


the  sign  of  the  Haven,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  having, 
after  much  consideration  aa  to  the  lady  he  should  select, 
married  a  sitter  of  Banana!  Wesley.  Hi*  wife  managed  hia 
business,  so  that  he  was  left  free  in  agteat  measure  to  follow 
hia  own  eccentric  devices,  which  now  took  the  form  chiefly 
of  writing  and  rambling.  In  1 686,  probably  because  be 
was  concerned  in  the  Monmouth  rising,  he  visited  New 
BpaJaBsJ,  whore  he  stayed  eight  months  selling  books  and 
observing  with  interest  tho  new  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
He  then  made  a  short  excursion  to  Holland ;  after  which, 
returning  to  England,  be  opened  a  new  shop  in  the  Poultry, 
in  the  hope  of  better  times.  Here  he  published  weekly  the 
Athenian  Mercury,  which  professed  to  answer  all  questions 
on  history,  philosophy,  love,  marriugo,  and  things  in  general. 
It  enjoyed  considerable  popularity  for  some  time,  but  ho 
discontinued  it,  after  a  course  of  six  years,  in  1696.  Hia 
wife  died  some  time  after  this.  He  married  a  second  time; 
but  a  quarrel  about  his  wife's  property  led  to  a  separation, 
and,  having  no  one  to  manage  his  affairs,  he-  spent  the 
remainder  of  hi*  life  in  great  poverty.     Ha  died  in  17SS, 


life  in  great  poverty. 
He  wrote  a  great  many  book*  which  are  now  forgotten,  dus 
his  lAfs  and  Emrrt,  on  account  of  its  naivete  and  aa  a 
picture  of  bygone  tame*,  is  still  read,  and  his  letter*  from  New 
England  were  pabUshed  in  America  in  1S67. 

DTJPERREY,  Lorrm  lemon*  (1786-1  SCOt,  a  French 
navigator  and  ncientiflo  investigator,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
entered  the  navy  in  1803,  took  part  in  the  military  opera- 
tions of  1809  at  Brett  and  Rochefort,  and  assisted  in  tho 
hydrographical  survey  of  the  coast  of  Tuscany  carried  on 
during  that  and  the  following  year.  From  1817  to  1820 
ha  served  under  Freycinet  in  hit  great  voyage  round  ths 
world,  being  intrusted  with  the  hydrographic  operations  on 
board  the  "  Urania ;  "  and  he  contributed  largely  to  the 
preservation  of  the  crew  and  the  scientific  collections  when 
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his  tmmI  was  wrecked  at  the  Mulouin.  Island*.  Id  1823 
be  attained  the  mat  of  lieutenant,  and  m  intrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  "Coquille,"  which  daring  the  next 
three  year*  ma  engaged  in  scientific  explorations  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  along  the  coasts  of  South  America.  From 
this  voyage  he  brought  back  not  only  great  addition!  to 
cartography  and  important  data  in  regard  to  the  currenta  of 
the  Pacific,  but  also  numerous  pendulum  observations,  serv- 
ing to  determine  the  magnetic  equator,  and  to  prove  the 
equality  of  too  flattening  of  the  two  hemispheres.  During 
the  rest  of  his  life  ha  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  terrestrial  magnetism  ;  and  the  value  of  hie  labours 
was  recognised  by  his  admission  into  the  Acadimie  da 
Scifnca  in  1812.     He  died  in  August  1869. 

The  following  in  his  principal  works : — The  FartU  \totoriq*t, 
tlis  nyi'og<iphU,  snii  tho  PKyaiqtu  of  the  Veyagt  atttevr  du  Manie 
nr  la  CcyuXU,  Fuii  1825-1830  ;  and  utensil*  contrlbntiuiit  to 


DUPEBBON,  Jacques  Davt  (1556-1618),  a  celebrated 
French  cardinal,  was  bom  at  St  Lfl,  in  Normandy,  November 
IB,  1556.  His  father  was  educated  for  a  physician,  but  on 
embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  Eeformation  became  a 
Protestant  minister,  and  to  escape  persecution  settled  at 
Bern,  in  Switzerland.  Here  Jacques  Davy  received  bis 
education,  being  taught  Latin  and  mathematics  by  bia  father, 
and  learning  without  the  aid  of  any  one  Greek  and  Hebrew 
and  the  philosophy  which  waa  then  in.  vogue.     At  twenty 

ra  of  age  he  name  to  Paris,  and  iu  presented  to  the  king 
the  count  of  Matignon ;  and,   alter  he  had  abjured 
Protestantism,  being  again  presented  by  Philip  Deeportee, 


>  preach  before  the  king  at  the  convent  of 
l,  when  the  success  of  his  sermon  on  the  love  of 
God,  and  of  a  funeral  oration  on  the  poet  Hansard,  induced 
him  to  take  orders.  On  the  death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
he  was  choaen  to  pronounce  her;  eulogy,  which,  though  it 
contained  an  attack  on  Elizabeth  of  England  that  the  king 
thousht  it  prudent  to  disavow,  tended  to  advance  both  the 
i  fame  and  fortune.  When  the  Cardinal  de 
on,  at  the  end  of  Henry  Ill's  reign,  plotted  to 
to  himself  the  throne  to  the  prejudice  of  Henry  IV., 
a  ia  accused  of  Having  joined  in  the  plot  and  re- 
3  Henry  IV.  its  secrete.  However  that  may  be, 
when  the  plot  failed,  and  Henry  IV.  mounted  the  throne, 
Duperron  enjoyed  the  favour  of  that  monarch,  and  in 
1591  was  created  by  him  biahop  of  Evreux.  He  con 
verted  Henry  to  the  Catholic  religion;  and,  after  the 
taking  of  Paris,  accompanied  the  Cardinal  d'Oasat  to 
Borne  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  interdict  which  had 
been  passed  noon  France.  On  his  return  to  hit  diocese, 
bia  zeal  and  eloquence  wen  largely  instrumental  in  with- 
standing  the  prugresa  of  Calvinism,  and  among  other* 
he  converted  Henry  Sponde,  who  became  bishop  of 
Psmiers,  and  the  Swiss  general  Saucy.  Hi*  success 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  church,  and  he  waa  chosen 
to  represent  it  at  the  conference  at  Fontaincbleau  in 
1600.  In  1604  be  waa  sent  to  Borne  a*  "charge  d'affaires 
da  France,"  and,  having   hardly  arrived  when  Clement 


death  of  Leo  twenty-four  day*  after, 
Paul  V.  While  still  at  Borne  ha  waa  named  archbiihop 
of  Bene,  and  the  same  year  was  made  a  HwKmI 
died  at  Paris,  Sept  6,  1618.  Duperron  was  a  » 
defender  of  the  infallibility  and  power  of  the  Pope,  and 
of  bia  superiority  over  a  general  council.  He  waa  poe 
■eased  of  unrnensn  energy,  and  of  a  ready  and  convincing 
eloquence,  which  he  could  make  available  for  whatever 
Opinions  he  thought  it  prudent  to  adopt ;  and,  if  he  did  not 
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form  bia  opinions  solely  with  a  view  to  his  advancement,  tbty 
certainly  adapted  themselves  in  each  caae  with  remarkable 
appropriateness  to  the  different  emergencies  and  tuiniiift 
points  of  his  life.  Hit  works  were  collected  after  bia  deatn, 
and  published  in  three  volumes  in  1622-23 

DOWN,  Axon*  Haste  Jeas  Jacqiisb  (1783-1865). 
commonly  called  Dnpin  the  Elder,  a  celebrated  French 
advocate,  preaident  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  waa  bom  at  Vany,  in  Nievre,  on  the 
1st  February  1783.  He  was  educated  by  his  father,  who 
was  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  and  at  an  early  age  he  became 
principal  clerk  of  an  attorney  at  Paris.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Aeadimit  dt  lAgidatio*  he  entered  it  as  pupil 
from  Nievre.  In  1800  he  waa  made  advocate,  and  in  1802, 
when  tho  schools  of  law  were  opened,  Kb  received  snecesaivcly 
the  degrees  of  licentiate  and  doctor  from  the  new  faculty. 
He  was  in  1810  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  chair  of 
law  at  Paris,  and  in  1811  he  also  failed  to  obtain  the  office 
of  advocate-general  at  the  court  of  cassation.  About  Ibis 
time  he  waa  added  to  the  commission  charged  with  the 
classification  of  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and,  after  the 
interruption  caused  by  the  events  of  1611  and  1815,  was 
charged  with  the  sole  can  of  that  greet  work.  When  he 
entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1815  he  at  once  took 
an  active  part  in  the  debates,  and  strenuously  opposed  the 
election  of  the  son  of  Napoleon  as  emperor  after  DM  father's 
abdication.  At  the  election  after  tho  second  restoration 
Dnpin  was  not  re-elected.  He  defended  with  great 
intrepidity  the  principal  political  victims  of  the  reaction, 
among  others,  in  conjunction  with  Berryer,  Marshal  Ney ; 
and  in  October  1816  boldly  published  a  tractate  entitled 
LOm  DifaiM  da  AcctaSt.  In  1827  he  waa  again  elected 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  1830  took 
pert  in  oonnsolling  the  revolution,  and  in  exhorting  the 
citizens  to  resistance.  In  August  of  that  year  he  became 
a  member  of  Louis  Philippe's  cabinet,  and  more  than  any 
one  else  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  new  rtgivu. 
At  the  end  of  1832  he  became  president  of  the  chamber, 
which  office  beheld  sacceaivery  for  eight  yean.  On  Louis 
Philippe's  abdication  In  1848  Dupin  introduced  the  young 
count  of  Paris  into  the  chamber,  and  proposed  him  aa  king 
with  the  duchess  of  Orleans  aa  regent.  This  attempt  failed, 
but  Dupin  submitted  to  circumstances,  and,  retaining  the 
office  of  proctir*uT-g£n&ral,  his  first  act  waa  to  decide  that 
justice  should  henceforth  be  rendered  to  the  "  name  of  the 
French  people."  In  1849  he  waa  elected  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  and  became  president  of  the  principal 
committee — that  on  legislation.     After  the  coup  cTAat  uf 


be  still  retained  hi*  office  <A  pnxtrtwr- 
ghxind,  and  did  not  demit  it  till  effect  was  given  to  the 
decree*  confiscating  the  property  of  the  house  of  Orleans. 
In  1857  he  waa  offered  bia  old  office  by  the  emperor,  and 
accepted  it,  explaining  hie  acceptance  in  a  discourse,  a  sen- 
tence of  which  may  be  employed  to  describe  his  whole 
political  career.  "  I  have  always,"  he  said,  "  belonged  to 
France  and  never  to  parties."  He  died  8th  November  1865. 
Among  Dupin'*  works,  which  are  numerous,  mar  be  men- 
tioned Prindpia  JwU  CmHt,  5  vol*.  (1806) ;  Jfimeim 
at  pUadcyen  At  1806  an  lr  Jawrier  1830,  in  20  vols  ;  and 
lltmoint  <m  sotwenaV*  du  banim,  in  4  vols.  1655-57. 

DUPIN,  Lotus  Emm  (1667-1 719),  a  celebrated  French 
ecclesiastical  historian,  belonged  to  a  noble  family  m 
Normandy,  and  waa  bom  at  Paris  on  the  17th  June  1657. 
He  received  hi*  early  education  from  hi*  father,  and  had 
scarcely  reached  hie  tenth  year  when  he  entered  the  college 
of  Hareourt,  where  ho  graduated  a*  H.A.  in  1673. 
Determining  to  adopt  the  ecclesiastical  prof  seaion,  he  became 
a  puinl  of  tie  Sorbonne,  and  received  the  degre  of  B.D.  in 
1680,  and  that  of  D.D.  in  1684.  About  this  time  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  JWiotUotw  Umvertrtlt  de  mm  ten 
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Atdtun  AefemitigtMi  the  Brit  Tolum*  erf  which  appeared  in 
1680.  The  libertywith  which  he  then  treated  the  doctrine* 
of  the  fathers  aroused  ecclesiastical  prejudice,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  condemned  the  work.  Dupin  consented 
tu  a  retractation,  bat  it  was  suppressed  in  1663 ;  ha 
was,  however,  allowed  again  to  continue  it  on  "*"";■  "g  its 
title,  to  the  extent  of  substituting  NouvalUtoi  UnittrttUt. 
He  was  subsequently  exiled  to  Chatellonuilt  u  ■  Janaenias, 
bat  the  sentence  of  banishment  wu  repealed  on  e  new 
retractation.  In  1718  he  entered  into  a  com 
with  Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  a 

suspected  of  projecting  a  change  in  the  dogmas  of  the 
church,  his  paper*  were  sailed  in  1719,  but  nothing  was 
found  that  could  be  properly  framed  into  an  accusation 
against  him.  The  same  seel  for  union  is  said  to  hare  induced 
him,  during  the  residence  of  Peter  the  Great  in  Fiance,  and 
at  that  monarch's  request,  to  draw  np  a  plan  for  uniting 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the 
6th  June  1719. 

Damn  wu  ■  voluminous  author.  Bwides  his  gnat  work  on 
««li»»sti™i  sothort,  mention  but  be  mad*  of  gOUMtpu  Uni- 
., rttlU  da  ifiifori.il,  s  Tola.  (1707) ;  L'SltMn  it  tSgOm  m  ctHW 
(1712)  i  and  L'UMcin  Pre/an*  4tfv.it  It  awmomnl  dk  MmvU 
JKtfa  &  yrtmi,  i  vols  1712. 

DUPLEIX,  Joseph,  governor-general  of  the  French 
establishments  in  India,  was  bora  about  the  close  of  the 
17th  century.  The  son  of  a  rich  farmer-general,  he  waa 
carefully  educated,  made  several  voyages  to  America  and 
India,  and  in  1730  was  named  a  member  of  the  superior 
council  at  Fondichorry.  He  displayed  great  business 
aptitude,  and,  in  addition  to  his  official  duties,  made  large 
ventures  on  his  own  account,  and  Required  a  fortune.  In 
1730  he  was  made  superintendent  of  French  affairs  in 
Chandarnagore,  the  town  prospering  under  his  energetic 
administration  and  growing  into  great  importance.  His 
reputation  procured  him  in  1713  the  appointment  of 
governor-general  of  all  French  establishment*  in  India. 
His  ambition  now  was  to  acquire  for  France  vast  territories 
in  India;  and  for  this  purpose  he  entered  into  relations  with 


alarm.     But  the  danger  to  their  settlements  anil  power  was 

Crtly  averted  by  the  bitter  mutual  jealousy  which  existed 
tween  Dupleix  and  La  Bourdonnuis,  French  governor  of 
the  Isle  of, Bourbon.  When  Madras  capitulated  to  the 
French  in  1744,  Dupleix  opposed  the  restoration  of  the 
town  to  the  English,  thus  violating  the  treaty  signed  by  La 
Bourdunnais.  He  then  sent  an  expedition  against  Fort 
St  David  (1747),  which  waa  defeated  on  its  march  by  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  the  ally  of  the  English  Dupleix  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  over  the  nabob,  and  again  attempted  the 
capture  of  Fort  St  David,  but  unsuccessfully.  A  midnight 
attack  on  Cuddalore  was  repulsed  with  great  loan  In 
1748  Pondicherry  waa  besieged  by  the  English;  but  in 
the  course  of  the  operations  news  arrived  of  the  peace 
concluded  between  the  French  and  the  English  at  Aii-la- 
Chipells.  Dupleix  next  entered  into  negotiations  which 
bad  for  their  object  the  subjugation  of  Southern  India,  and 
lie  sent  a  large  body  of  troopa  to  the  aid  of  two  claimants 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Carnatic  and  the  Deccan.  The 
English  were  engaged  on  the  side  of  their  rivals.  After 
temporary  successes  the  scheme  failed.  The  conflicts  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  English  in  India  continued  till 
1754,  when  Dupleix  waa  recalled  to  France.  He  bad 
spent  immense  sums  out  of  his  private  fortune  o-t  account 
of  the  French  company,  but  in  opposition  ti  their  wishes, 
and  vainly  attempted  to  recover  thenxfrom  the  Government 
Tie  appears  to  have  died  in  obscurity  and  want  about 
1783. 


DUPONT,  rhUi  (1831-1871),  a  French  song-writer 
of  great  popularity,  the  eon  of  a  workman  of  Frovins,  was 
Lyons,  his  mother's  native  city,  but  brought  np 
ildhood  under  the  care  of  an  elderly  cousin  who 
occupied  the  position  of  priest  of  Boche-Tail]ee-sur^aon& 
From  the  seminary  of  Laigentiiree,  where  his  education  was 
completed,  he  passed  to  the  uncongenial  drudgery  of  a 
lawyers  and  banker's  office;  in  1839  found  his  way  to  Paris, 
and  got  noma  of  his  poems  inserted  in  the  QattU  de  France 
and  the  Qiiotidimaw  ;  and  two  years  later  waa  saved  from 
the  conscription  end  enabled  to  publish  his  first  volume — 
iwx  Anga — through  the  exertions  of  a  Provins  kins- 
and  M.  Lebrnn.  The  prixe  founded  by  M.  da  Msilla 
La  ToDr-Landry  waa  awarded  to  him  in  1843,  and  ha  was 
employed  for  some  time  in  connection  with  the  Academy's 
great  dictionary.  The  thought  of  trying  his  fortune  aa  a 
writer  f  m  the  stage  waa  taking  shape  in  his  mind,'  when  in 
1847  the  mcoeaa  of  bis  peasant  eong  ./'(pi  aVu*  grandt  bati/i 
dam  sea*  itabit  opened  np  another  prospect  of  fame;  and 
from  that  date  to  his  death  he  confined  himself  mainly, 
though  not  exclusively,  to  the  cultivation  of  his  lyrical 
faculty.  Accompanied,  aa  they  often  were,  by  airs  of  his 
own  invention,  many  of  his  songs  became  in  the  widest 
sense  popular,  and  were  equally  welcome  in  the  workshop 
and  the  drawing-room.     His  sympathies  were  much  less, 

•rover,  with  the  drawing-room  than  the  workshop ;  and 

1801  he  paid  the  penalty  of  having  become  the  poet 
laureate  of  the  socialistic  aspirations  of  the  time  by  being 
of  exile   from  France.     The 

, he  poet  withdrew  for  a  season 

from  participation  in  politics.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1871. 
His  lyrical  poems  may  very  fairly  be  arranged  according  to 
his  own  classification — rustic  and,  as  for  as  th»  writer  is  con- 
cerned, objective,  legendary  and  subjective,  patriotic  and 
contemporaneous.  They  have  appeared  in  various  forma — 
CAanU  tt  CKantont,  3  vols.,  with  music,  18S3-64  ;  Chant. 
<t  Poitia,  7th  edition,  1803 ;  4c  Among  the  beat  known 
m  Li  bracomtitr,  Lttittrand,  Ja  encfa  MawcAs,  £a  obwapw 
du  bit,  but  many  others  might  be  mentioned  of  equal 
merit, — natural,  bold,  delicate,  and  piquant  Dix  ecfopwsa, 
1864,  Fin  dt  la  PoloffM,  1847,  La  Ugendt  At  juif  trrcnr, 
1863,  written  to  accompany  Dora's  engravings,  and  Mate 
jutfnile,  1859,  are  separate  publications. 

See  Ssinte-Benve,  Camtria  duluvdi,  vol  iv.,  where  en  intersstiiuj 
description  is  given  or  the  style  in  which  the  sathor  sang  hie  own 
Bonn  is  the  dnb»  ud  political  mattings ;  Ch.  Baadekun,  A'o(i« 
nr?.  Dnront,  18*0  ;  Deshsnr,  JssjrsnwW  it  Htm  Dupmt,  1871. 

DUPONT  DE  L'ETJBE,  JacqobsCbablsb  (1767-1855), 
a  French  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Neubourg,  in 
Normandy,  on  the  37th  February  1767.  In  1789  he  was 
on  advocate  at  the  Parliament  of  Normandy,  During'  the 
republic  and  the  empire  ha  filled  successively  judicial  offices 
at  Louviers,  Rouen,  and  Evreux,  He  had  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  1798  he  commenced  bis 
political  life  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
In  1813  he  became  a  member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif. 
During  the  Hundred  Days  he  waa  vice-president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  when  the  allied  armies  entered 
Paris  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  firmness  with  which 


A  resolution  to  that  effect  which  he  moved  in  the  chamber 
was  adopted,  and  he  waa  chosen  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  negotiate  with  the  allied  sovereigns.  From  1817  till 
1849  ha  waa  uninterruptedly  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  he  acted  consistently  with  the  liberal  opposi- 
tion, of  which  at  more  than  one  crisis  he  wsa  the  virtual 
leader.  For  a  few  months  In  1830  he  held  office  ss  minister 
of  justice,  but,  finding  himself  out  of  harmony  with  Lis 
colleagues,  he  resigned  before  the  close  of  the  year  snd 
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resumed  his  pises  in  the  opposition.  At  the 
1818  Dupont  de  1'Eore  wu  made  president  of  the  provi- 
sional government  as  being  its  oldest  member.  In  tlie 
following  year,  having  failed  to  secure  liis  re-election  to 
the  chamber,  be  retired  into  private  life.  He  died  in  1835 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  The  conaietent  firmness  with 
which  ha  adhered  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberalism 
during  the  many  changes  of  his  timea  gained  hint  the  lngheat 
respect  of  his  countrymen,  by  whom  he  was  atyled  the 
Ariatides  of  the  French  tribune. 

DDPONT  DE  NEM0UB8,  Pumas  aunnL  (1739- 
1817),  a  French  political  economiet  and  eta.teeme.il,  wi  bom 
at  Paria  on  the  14th  Deoember  1736.  He  studied  for  the 
BtdkeJ  MOfeBaJWL  but  did  not  enter  upon  practice,  hia 
ittmtiffl  having  been  early  directed  to  economic  questions 
through  hia  friendship  with  Quesnay,  Tfirgot,  and  other 
leaden  ef  the  school  known  ea  the  Economists.  To  thia 
school  he  rendered  valuable  service  by  several  pamphlets  on 
Otiatfc^ial  questions,  and  numerous  articles  representing  sad 
advocating  ita  views  in  a  popular  style  in  the  Journal  de 
t  Agriculture,  du  Cammeree,  tt  dee  Financee,  and  the 
EphSmtrida  du  Ciioym,  of  which  he  was  successiv ely 
editor.  In  1772  ha  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of  tho 
Oouiicil  of  Public  Instruction  from  Stanialaa  Poniatowaki, 


ting  of  Poland.  Two  years  later  he  wae  recalled  to  hie 
native  country  by  the  advent  of  hi*  friend  Target  to  power. 

After  assisting  the  minister  in  hie  wisely-conceived  but  un- 
availing schemes  of  reform  during  the  brief  period  of  hia 
tenure  of  office,  Dupont  shared  hia  rlinmiimnl  and  retired  to 

employed  himself  in  agricultural  improvements.     During 
hia  leisure  he  wrote  a  translation  of  Arioeto  (1781), 
afimairawi-fa  aw  de  Target  (1783).    He  was  drawn  f 


e  treaty  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  (1782),  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great 
Britain  (1786).  ■  Under  Calonue  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Council  of  Btete,  and  appointed  commissary-general  of 
commerce.  During  the  Revolution  period  lie  advocated 
reform  and  constitutional  monarchy  as  against  the  views  of 

vengeance  when  the  republicans  triumphed.  After  the  10th 
August  1792  ha  was  concealed  for  some  waeke  in  the  obser- 
vatory of  the  Haxarin  College,  from  which  he  contrived  to 
escape  to  the  country.  During  the  time  that  elapsed 
before  he  was  discovered-  and  arrested  he  wrote  hia 
Pttilotophie  de  runners.  Imprisoned  in  La  Force,  ha  was 
one  of  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  guillo- 
tine till  the  death  of  Robespierre  set  them  free.  Aa  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  Dupont  carried 
oat  his  policy  of  resistance  to  the  Jacobins,  and  made  him- 
self prominent  aa  a  member  of  the  reactionary  party.     After 

only  escaped  transportation  to  Cayenne  through  the 
influence  ef  M.  J.  Chenier.  lu  1790  ha  found  it  turrissble 
for  hia  comfort,  if  not  for  hia  safety,  to  emigrate  with  hie 
family  to  the  United  States.  On  hia  return  to  France  in 
1802  he  declined  to  accept  any  office  under  Napoleon,  and 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  literary  pursuit*. 
The  consideration  accorded  to  him  in  the  United  States  was 
shown  by  Ms  being  employed,  to  arrange  the  treaty  of  1803, 
by  wWh  Louisiana  was  sold  to  the  Union,  and  by  his  being 
requested  by  Jefferson  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  national  edu- 
cation, which  wae  published  in  1612  under  the  title  Sw 
Vidtaation  national*  dam  let  State  Unit  ctAmerupte. 
Though  the  scheme  wae  not  earned  out  in  the  United 
States,  several  of  ita  features  have  been  adopted  in  the 
"lTring  French  code.     On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in 


state  of  Delaware.     He  died  i 
on  the  3th  August  1817. 

Dapont'a  moat  important  woifa,  bosUea  those  mentioned  shova, 
wen  his  In  {origan  tt  dm  progrii  ifB.it  sciem*  tunatlit  (London 

euaf  U  pint  avanlagrux  a«  em  human  (Paris,  17S8) ;  and  his 


a-  la  rtfcli  dilate 


a  dwfnrist(litO). 


many  papers. 

DUPUIS,  Cbamm  Frajtoob  (1712-1809),  an  eminent 
French  scientific  writer,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at  Tryc- 
Chatean,  between  Qiaore  and  Chaumunt,  October  US,  1742. 
Hia  father,  who  waa  a  teacher,  instructed  him  in  mathe- 
matics and  land-surveying.  While  he  was  engaged  in 
measuring  a  tower  by  the  geometric  method  the  Due  de 
la  BochefoncauU  met  Mm,  and,  being  struck  with  hie 
intelligence,  gave  him  a  bursary  in  the  college  of  HarconrL 
Dupuis  made  snch  rapid  progress  in  his  studies  that, 
at  ins  age  of  twenty-four,  he  waa  appointed  professor  of 
rhetorio  at  the  college  of  Lisienx,  where  he  had  previously 

red  aa  a  licentiate  of  theology.  In  Ms  hours  of  leisure 
applied  himself  to  the  etndy  of  the  taw,  and  in 
1770  waa  admitted  an  advocate  before  Parliament  Two 
university  discourses  which  he  delivered,  one  on  occasion 
of  toe  distribution  of  prizes,  and  the  other  on  the  death  of 
the  empress  Mcria  Theresa,  having  been  printed,  wero 
admired  on  account  of  their  elegant  Latinity,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  author's  ftjne  aa  a  writer.  Hia  chitf 
attention,  however,  was  devoted  to  mathematics,  the  object 
of  Ma  early  studies ;  and  for  some  years  he  attended  the 
astronomical  lectures  of  Lalande,  with  whom  he  formed  an 
falmeta  friendship.  In  1778  he  constructed  a  telegraph. 
on  the  principle  suggested  by  Amontons,  and  employed  it 
in  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  hia  friend  M.  Fortin 
in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Bagneux,  until  the  Bavolo- 
tiou  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  destroy  his  machine 


Much  about  the  same  time,  Dupuis  formed  hia  ingenious 
theory  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Greek  mouths.  la 
the  course  of  Ms  investigations  npon  this  subject,  he  com- 
posed a  long  memoir  on  the  constellations,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  want  of  toy  resemblance 
between  the  groups  of  stars  in  the  hep-vena  and  the  names 
by  which  they  are  known,  by  supposing  that  the  sudiao 
waa,  for  the  people  who  invented  it,  a  sort  of  calendar  at 
once  astronomical  and  rural,  and  that  the  figures  chosen 
for  the  constellations  ware  such  as  would  naturally  suggest 
the  agricultural  operations  of  the  season.  It  seemed  only 
necessary,  therefore,  to  discover  the  clime  end  the  period  in 
which  the  constellation  of  Capricorn  must  have  arisen  with 
the  sun -on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  vjmal 
equinox  must  hare  occurred  under  Libra.     It  appeared  to 


Dupuis  tl 


tions  had  existed  in  that  country  at  a  period  of  between 


been  disturbed  by  the  effect  of-  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  He  therefore  ascribed  the  invention  of  the 
signs  of  the  todiac  to  the  people  who  then  inhabited  Upper 


__  hie  mythological  system,  and  endeavoun 
the   subject   of  fabulous   history,  and  the  whole 
ayetem  of  the  theogouy  and  theology  of  the  ancien ta. 

Persuaded  of  the  importance  of  his  discoveries,  wMoh, 
however,   were  by  no  means  entirely   original,   Dupuis 
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paulished  several  detached  parts  of  his  system  in  the  Journal 
da  SamnU  for  the  months  of  Jons,  October,  and  December 
1777,  and  of  February  1781.  Than  ha  afterwards  collected 
and  published,  first  in  Lalande's  Attrmomy,  and  then  in  t 
•operate  volume  la  Ito,  1781,  under  the  title  of  liSmoin 
tar  rOriffitu  dtt  Conjttcilatiom  at  tur  triplication  4*  la 
FabU  par  fAttrontmu.  The  theory  propounded  in  this 
memoir  m  refuted  by  Bailly,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Ida 
Hiitory  of  AttronoiRt/,  but,  at  the  aune  time,  with  a  just 
acknowledgment  of  the  erudition  and  ingenuity  exhibited 
by  the  author.  Condoreet  propoaed  Dupuis  to  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia  aso  fit  person  to  succeed  IWbeult  in 
the  professorship  of  literature  at  Berlin ;  and  Dupuis  had 
accepted  the  invitation,  when  the  death  of  the  king  put  an 
end  to  the  engagement.  The  chair  of  humanity  in  the 
collage  of  France  having  at  the  same  time  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Bsjot,  it  was  conferred  on  Dnpuia ;  and 
in  1788  he  became  u  member  of  die  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tion*. He  now  resigned  his  professorship  at  Lisieux,  and 
wis  appointed  by  the  administrators  of  the  department  of 
Paris  one  of  the  four  commissioners  of  public  instruction. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  troubles  Dupuia 
sought  an  asylum  at  Erreni ;  and,  having  been  chosen  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention  by  the  department  of 
Soine-et-Oise,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  modera- 
tion of  his  speeches  and  public  conduct  In  the  third  year 
of  the  republic  he  was  elected  secretary  to  the  Assembly, 
and  in  the  fourth  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred.  After  the  memorable  18th  Bmmaire  he 
wm  elected  by  the  department  of  8eine-et-0ise  a  member 
of  the  legislative  body,  of  which  he  became  the  president. 
He  had  been  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  senate  when 
he  resolved  to  abandon  politics,  devoting  himself  daring 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  bis  favourite  studies.  He  died 
September  29,  1609. 

In  m*  hi  published  the  work  by  which  bets  best  known,  en- 
titled Origin,  de  tout  la  Culta.  on  la  Edition  f/aimrWs  (S  vol*, 
(to,  with  in  atlas,  or  13  vols.  l£mo.)  Though  its  circulation  wss 
mill,  it  became  the  subject  of  much  bitter  eonCroTerey,   and 

th*  theory  it  propounded  u  to  the  origin  of  mythology  in  ** 

Egypt  led  to  the  expedition  organized  by  Hspofccin  for  tbc 

anon  of  that  country,     la  17V8  Dnpoii  put 

of  his  work  in  one"  -volume  Bio,  which  nut  i 

then  the  origins!,     -another  abridgment  of  the  (sine  wore,  eiecuma 

unou  amocE  mora  methodical  plan,  ws*  pnblishsd  by  II.  da  Tracy. 

Tim  other  works  of  Dupols  cumin  of  two  memoin  on  the  relssji, 

Inserted  in  the  Mimoin  ifOu  /•ulit>4-:  a  memoir"  On  th.  Zodiecof 

•iintyiw,' jmbliihtd  lathe  StntPMlOKfUj<utailit.j  UM;  and 

a  JftMoirt  Expiicalif  tin  ZaUagm  CVunuMgrurxe  H  IfyOwlagi^u, 

pafallshed  the  aunts  veer,  in  one  volume  its.     IE-  Dscln,  secretary 

to  the  third    -        '-■•-■■•- 

historical  at 

widow. 

DUPUYTREN,  QtriLuuitj,  Baeok  (1777-1835),  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  French  anatomists  and  surgeons, 
was  born  October  6,  1777,  at  Pierre  Buffiere,  a  small  town 
of  Linmruin.  He  was  sprung  from  poor  parents,  and  waa 
furnilhed  with  the  means  of  receiving  an  ordinary  education 
at  the  College  de  la  Marche  by  some  charitable  persona  to 
whom  he  hud  been  introduced.  At  the  newly  established 
Ecole  de  Medecino,  under  Fourcroy,  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  with  great  diligence,  and  was  appointed  by  com- 
petition protector  of  the  faculty  whan  only  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Hts  early  studies  were  directed  chiefly  to  morbid 
anatomy,  which  be  did  much  to  establish  on  a  scientific 
basis,  though  many  of  his  theories  were  unsound.  Ill  1803 
be  was  appointed  assistantanrgeon  at  the  HStel-Dieu ;  and 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  operative  surgery  In  succession 
to  Sabbatier  in  1811.  In  1B1B  he  ™  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  clinical  surgery,  and  three  ysara  later  he  became 
hood  surgeon  at  the  Hotal-Dieu.  Many  other  offices  wen 
•onf erred  npon  him  ;  he  became  inapector  of  the  university, 
a  chevalier  and  afterwords  an   officer  in  the   Legion  of 


Upper 
i  abridgment 


is  Institute,  delivered  hie  floge ;  and  an 
is  life  and  writing!  was  published  by  his 
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Honour,  chevalier  of  St  Michel,  baron,  member  of  tin 
Institute,  and  first  surgeon  to  the  king.  Dupuytnn's 
energy  and  industry  were  alike  remarkable.  He  visited 
the  Hotal-Dieu  morning  and  evening,  performing  at  each 
time  several  operations,  lectured  to  vast  throngs  of  student!, 
gave  advice  to  his  outdoor  patients,  and  fulfilled  the  duties 
consequent  upon  one  of  the  largest  practices  of  modern 
times.  By  but  indefatigable  activity  he  amassed  a  fortune 
of  ^300,000,  the  bulk  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  his 
daughter,  with  the  deduction  of  considerable  sums  for  the 
endowment  of  the  anatomical  choir  in  the  Ecolo  de  Medeeine, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  benevolent  institution  for  dis- 
tressed medical  men.  The  most  important  of  Dupuytrea 's 
writings  is  his  Treatitt  on  'Artificial  A  nut,  ill  which  the 
principles  laid  down  try  John  Hunter  ore  happily  applied. 
In  bia  operations  he  waa  remarkable  for  the  skill  aud 
doitority  with  which  he  overcame  the  numerous  difficulties 
incidental  to  so  extensive  •  practice  as  he  enjoyed.  Ho 
bad  complete  control  over  his  feelings,  and  great  readiness 
of  resource.  Instead  of  attempting  to  introduce  new 
methods  of  procedure,  he  commonly  limited  himself  to 
modifying  and  adapting  to  his  particular  exigencies  the 
established  laws  of  surgery.  He  was  thus  led  to  invent 
several  new  surgical  instruments.  In  private  life 
Dupuytren  wot  cold  and  reserved ;  and  this  was  perhaps 
increased  by  his  constant  struggle  against  a  consumptive 
tendency,  which  ultimately  .carried  him  off,  Bth  February 
1835.  In  November  1833  he  bad  suffered  a  slight  shock 
of  apoplexy,  bat  be  continued  in  practice  almost  until  the 
day  of  bis  death. 
DUQUESNE,  Absiham,  JIiMtin  (1610-1688),  one 

of  the  most  distinguished  naval  officers  in  the  history  of 
France,  was  born  at  Dieppe  in  1610.  Born  in  a  stirring 
seaport,  the  Son  of  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  he  naturally 
adopted  the  profession  of  a  sailor.  He  spent  bis  .youth  in 
the  merchant  service,  and  obtained  his  first  distinction  in 
naval  warfare  by  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Leriiu  from 
the  Spaniards  in  May  1637.  About  the  some  time  boa 
father  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  newt  raised  bia  hatred  of  the  national  enemy  to  the 
pitch  of  a  personal  and  bitter  animosity.  For  the  next  five 
years  be  sought  every  opportunity  of  inflicting  defeat  and 
humiliation  on  the  Spanish  navy,  and  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  bia  bravery  in  the  engagement  at  Gnttari  (16S8), 
the  expedition  to  CoruBa  (1 638),  and  in  battles  at  Tarragona 
(1611),  Barcelona  (1(43),  and  the  Cape  da  Gata.  The 
French  navy  being  left  unemployed  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.,  Doqueane  obtained  leave  to  offer  his  services 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  gave  him  a  commission  as  vice- 
admiral  in  1343.  In  thia  capacity  he  defeated  the  Danish 
fleet  near  Gottenbnrg  and  thus  raised  the  -lege  of  the  city. 
The  Danes  retained  to  the  struggle  with  increased  forces 
under  the  -"—■—«"<  of  King  Ohrietiern  in  person,  but  they 
were  again  defeated, — their  admiral  being  killed  and  has 
ship  taken.  Peace  having  been  concluded  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark  in  1610,  Duqneene  returned  to  France.  The 
revolt  at  Bordeaux,  supported  as  it  was  by  material  aid 
from  Spain,  gave  hi™  the  opportunity  of  at  once  serving 
his  country  and  gratifying  his  long  cherished  hatred  of  the 
Spaniards.  In  16S0  be  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense  a 
squadron  with  which  H«  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde,  and  compelled  the  city  to  surrender.  For  this 
service  he  waa  promoted  in  rani,  and  received  a  gift  of  the 
castle  and  isle  of  Indie,  near  Nantes.  Peace  with  Spain 
was  concluded  in  16S9,  and  for  some  years  ofterwarda 
Duqueane  waa  occupied  in  endeavours  to  suppress  piracy 
in  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  revolt  of  Messina  from 
Holland,  he  wo*  tent  to  support  the  insurgents,  and 
had  to  encounter  the  united  fleets  of  Spain  and  Holland 
under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  De  Buytot. 
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After  HTurnl  battles,  in  which  the  advantage  vu  generally 
ou  the  aide  of  the  French,  a  deeiaite  engagement  took  place 
neat  Catania,  on  the  20th  April  1676,Twhen  the  Dutch 
fleet  vu  totally  routed  and  Do  Ruyter  mortally  wounded. 
The  greater  part  of  the  defeated  fleet  wna  afterwards 
burned  in  the  harbour  of  Palermo,  wham  it  had  taken 
refuge,  and  tho  French  thna  •scored  the  undisputed  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean.  For  thi*  important  service 
Duquesue  received  a  letter  of  thanka  from  Louie  XIV., 
together  with  the  title  of  marquis  and  the  estate  of 
Boucher,  Owing  to  hia  being  a  Protestant,  however,  hia 
professional  rnnk  wat  not  ad  van  red.  Hia  lait  achievemente 
were  the  bombardment  of  Algiers  (1682-3),  in  order  to 
effect  the  deliverance  of  the  Christian  enptiveo  ar.d  the 
bombardment  of  Genoa  in  1 684.  On  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantos  Duqueane  loat  hia  commission,  but  he  vraa 
specially  excepted  front  banishment.  He  died  at  Peril  on 
the  2d  February  1638. 

DUBAN,  Aucustis  (17SO-1S62),  one  of  the  leaden  of 
the  literary  movement  in  Spain  during  the  present  century, 
niis  bom  at  Madrid,  where  hia  father  held  the  post  of  court 
physician.  Ha  lost  his  mother  in  childhood,  and,  instead 
of  being  educated  in  the  capital,  vraa  sent  to  tho  seminary 
at  Vorgara,  rather  to  gain  strength  and  health  than  such 
mathematics  and  Latin  as  hia  clerical  teacher*  could  supply. 
Thence  be  returned  a  firm  believer  in  ghosts,  and  erudite  in 
the  traditions  of  Spanish  romance.  In  1817  he  joined  the 
university  of  Seville  for  the  study  of  philosophy  and  law, 
mid  in  due  course  was  admitted  an  advocate  at  Votladolid. 
From  1821  to  1823  he  hold  a  poet  in  the  dirttcion  antral 


tit  ettudioi  at  Madrid ; 
scarded  on  Bcoount  c 
it  till  1834  that  he  r 


i   the  latter  year  1 


appointment  M  secre- 
tary of  the  board  for  the  censorship  of  the  press,  shortly 
afterwards  supplemented  by  a  post  in  the  National  Library 
•t  Madrid.  The  revolution  of  1610  again  led  to  hia  dis- 
missal ;  but  he  recovered  hia  position  in  18*3,  and  in  1664 
attained  the  rank  of  director  of  the  library.  Hast  year, 
however,  he  retired,  and  the  rest  of  hi*  life  was  devoted  to 
Jul  literary  work.  Ue  died  in  1862.  It  waa  in  1826, 
shortly  after  his  first  discharge  from  office,  that  he  published 
hia  discourse  on  the  influence  which  modern  criticism  had 
exercised  on  the  ancient  Spanish  theatre  (Ditceno  toirs  il 
iiijlttjo  qut  ha  teiiida  la  criliea  tnodenta  «  la  dteadtneia  <M 
ttatro  amiiguo) ;  and,  though  the  work  waa  anonymous,  it 
produced  a  marvellous  effect  on  the  tendencies  of  the  nttippsj 
drama.  He  next  endeavoured  to  make  better  known  to 
his  fellow-countrymen  those  ludf-forgotteu  treasures  of  their 
literature,  in  the  collection  of  which  he  had  spared  neither 
money  nor  toil.  Five  volumes  of  a  Romanctro  gtntral 
appeared  from  1628  to  1832  {republished,  withoonaiderable 
additions  and  improvement*,  in  9  vols.  1849-1601),  and 
Talia  apaftola,  or  a  collection  of  old  Spanish  comedies, 
in  3  vols.,  in  1834  A*  an  original  poet  the  author  is 
beet  known  by  a  poem  in  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  10th 
century,  entitled  Lai  Im  loro'yjat  dtt  trrgrl  da  amor,  or 
"  The  Three  Citron  Trees  of  the  Orchard  of  Love." 

DURANDUS,  WrurxXMUB  (1237-1296), 
DusairnB  or  Dukahtc,  was  bom  at  Puimisaon, 
written  Puimoiason,  a 
in  Langnedec,  whence 
of  Provence.  He  studied  lew  under  Bernardo*  of  Parma, 
in  the  university  of  Bologna,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the 
degree  of  doctor.  Ha  shortly  afterwards  migrated  to  the 
university  of  Hodena,  when  he  became  so  famous  by  his 
lectures  on  the  canon  law  that  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Pope  Clement  I V.,  who  appointed  him  auditor  of  the  palace, 
and  subsequently  anbdeaoon  and  chaplain.  In  1274  he  ac- 
companied Pope  Gregory  X.  as  hi*  secretary  to  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  which  is  reckoned  aa  the  fourteenth  general  council, 


and  under  th.  m 

many  highly  responsible  offices.  He  waa  appoint 
spiritual  and  temporal  legate  of  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter 
under  Pope  Nicholas  HL,  and  in  1278  took  posaeaaiou,  in 
the  name  of  the  same  Pope,  of  the  provinces  of  Bologna  and 
Bomagoa.  In  1381  Pope  Martin  IT.  named  him  vicar 
spiritual,  and  in  1283  governor  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
two  provinces,  In  which  office  he  had  the  direction  of  the 
war  against  the  rebellious  province  of  Romagna.  The  town 
of  Costrum  Riparum  Urbanatium  having  been  burnt  down 
during  the  war,  he  rebuilt  it,  and  renamed  it  Caatnrm 
Durantia.  Pope  Urban  TUL  subsequently  gave  to  this 
town  the  name  of  Drbania,  which  it  hears  in  the  present 
day.  Pope  Honorin*  IT.  retained  Durnndu*  in  the  same 
offices  until  the  end  of  1386,  when  hi*  election  to  "he 
bishopric  of  Mends,  in  Lauguedoo,  was  the  occasion  of  hi* 
retiring  for  a  abort  time  from  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs. 
Durendus,  however,  appears  to  have  remained  in  Italy,  and 
to  have  revised  at  this  time  several  of  his  work*.  He 
refused  in  129S  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  which  was 
offered  to  him  by  Pope  Boniface  TUL,  and  accepted  in  pre- 
ference the  more  arduous  office  of  governor  of  the  province 
of  Itomagna  and  of  the  march  of  Anoona.  The  part;  of  the 
Ghibellinea,  however,  carried  on  hostilities  against  the  Holy 
See  with  so  much  vigour  that  he  found  hia  atrength  unequal 
to  th*  exigencies  of  government ;  and,  having  resigned  hia 
office,  he  retired  to  Borne,  where  he  died  on  1st  November 
1396. 

Dursndus  wss  the  sothor  of  several  very  lout-nod  work*.  Tbs 
most  famous  of  Ihcm  is  his  Amount  Judicial*.  Tliii  work  is 
entitled  In  the  printed  copies,  tie  earliest  of  which  was  published 
at  Home  in  folic  la  1*71,  ss  Spceulm*  Jurii ;  bat  nil  the  MSS. 
have  the  title  of  Sptnttum  Judicial!  ,-  end  Dursndm  liitnsrlf,  in  his 
epistle  dedicatory  to  Cardinal  Uttoaanus  Fines,  afterwards  Pope 
Adrian  V.,  describes  It  undtr  this  latter  title.  It  is  a  practical 
treatise  ou  civil  and  canon  law.  and  it  rimed  for  its  author,  whan 
young,  the  •urnatne  or  the  Father  of  Practice.  Dumndiis  Is  said  to 
have  completed  it  In  1571,  at  the  see  of  thirty-four,  and  ha  revised 
It  sane  time  between  1387  and  1X91.  It  has  since  his  death  ac- 
quired much  celebrity  ss  one  of  the  best  sources  of  the  dojrmetlo 
history  of  law,  and  tta  canonists  ore  accustomed  to  cits  Du.ondas 
under  the  bye-name  of  "the  8i«cnbitoT. "  Thooeirinel  work  bos  been 
enriched  by  additions  from  the  pen  of  John  Adams  in  ISM,  and. 
by  further  additions  from  the  pen  of  Baldni.  An  alphabetic  table) 
of  its  contents  (Inventoriom)  wee  drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Deranner  in 
ISM,  and  the  3ptciilum  r™ed  through  thirty-eight  editions 
between  Wi  and  187S.  The  next  important  work  o[  Dnrandns 
Is  hie  Jfcserfarfum  jtumtin  or  Jnrriorii™,  ifhlch  is  dedicated  to 
Cardinal  llatcu*a» ;  Durandus  hlnisoh*  in  his  preface  designates  tlda 
work  by-the  name  of  Brevtsrium,  bat  It  Is  described  by  him  in  th* 
riefcce  to  Hie  Speculum  by  the  tiilo  ot  Xcpcrtorium  Antrum,  under 
which  title  It  is  men  generally  known.  It  Is  supposed  to  have 
been  composed  by  Uarandas  in  the  inter"!  between  the  lint  com- 
pletion end  the  revision  of  the  Spttvlu*.  His  Coumntariut  in 
Cb*cMum  LtgdiuuxM  Is  a  work  of  much  interest,  ss  Durandna 
himself  draw  up  the  Decietolo,  which  after  his  death  wen  insetted 
hi  the  Scxtuj.  Dnrandns  also  urates  commentarv  oa  tlio  decretal* 
of  rope  Nicholas  III.,  which  ii  only  known  tons  from  tlio  epitaph  on 
his  tomb,  ss  preserved  by  Barti,  and  which  enumerates  ell  bis  chief 


OJIciaram,  which  has  passed  through  many  ciiirjuns,  the  enilii 
which  was  printed  at  slsvence  in  1  «8,  snd  a  copy  of  which  Is  a 
by  the  Abbe  Fiscal  to  have  been  sold  for  £700  franca.  A  it 
snir*o/blsftmi(/tai/«  JWnmi,  being s  t 
oiehops,  Is  preserved  in  the  National  Iibrr 
Speculator  is  sometimes  confounded  v 
vlsno,  bishop  of  Mssnx,  who  diud  in  1! 
oftwotr 


ibnry  of  Fsris.     Dnrandns 

..    „l.__ i  wflh  Dnrandns  of  Santo 

rorckiio,  bishop  of  Mesux,  who  died  in  1SS2.  and  was  the  sothof 
itlss*,ftJariWWleaiand£»Ieor4ii».andwilh\\"uhelinua 


IB'StS. 

DURANOO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Biscay 
16  miles  south-east  of  Bilbao,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Durungo  and  the  Mafiaria.  Aa  a  military  position  of  some 
importance  it  is  often  mentioned  in  history ;  its  church  of 
Baa  Pedro  de  Tavira  i*  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  Biscnyen 
district ;  and  that  of  Santa  Ana  has  Home  inW 
constructed  by  Ventura  Bodriguei  in  1774. 


The  inhabit- 
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nnta,  who  number  about  2600,  are  partly  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  cony  on  a  trade  with 
Hamburg  in  chestnuts.  The  foundation  of  the  town  is 
■scribed  to  the  early  king*  of  Navarre,  and  in  1103  it 
obtained  the  rank  of  a  countship.  The  decree  by  which 
Don  Carlos  in  1839  ordered  all  foreigners  taken  in  anna 
against  Lira  to  be  shot  was  issued  from  Durango. 

DURANGO,  eometiraes  called  Ciudab  db  Vinous,  or 
(iuADr  A.-iA,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Datango,  b'es  near  the  foot  of  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the 
Sierra.  Madre,  at  a  height  of  6847  feet  above  the  see,  in 
24"  25'  N.  lat  and  105"  65'  W.  long.  It  is  the  centra  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishopric,  and  possesses  a  cathedral,  tea 
parish  churches,  a  hospital,  Government-buildings,  a  peni- 
tentiary, a  state  prison,  a  bull-ring,  and  a  large  cock-pit 
Formerly  the  seat  of  a  Jesuit  college,  it  still  maintains  an 
episcopal  seiuiuaiy,  anil  an  institute  with  literary,  legal,  and 
scientific  departments.  It  ia  well  supplied  with  water  by 
thermal  and  other  springs,  which  not  only  satisfy  the  demands 
of  nine  public  baths,  but  also  fill  considerable  channels  along 
the  streets.  Trade  is  carried  on  with  the  northern  and  north' 
western  states ;  and,  besides  a  mint,  a  gold  refinery,  and 
other  offices  connected  with  the  mining  operations,  there 
are  glass  works,  printing-presses,  and  factories  for  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  lsether,  and  tobacco.  Durango  was 
founded  in  1559  or  1560  by  Alonso  Paeheco,  an  officer  of 
the  Viceroy  Velnson,  as  a  military  post  for  the  control  of  the 
Chichimecaa.  It  was  soon  after  made  an  episcopal  see, 
but  did  not  attain  any  great  importance  till  the  discovery 
of  the  rich  deposits  of  Guariaamey ;  and  moat  of  its  public 
buildings  were  erected  at  the  expense  of  Zambrano,  the 
owner  of  the  mines.  In  1783  it  had  no  mora  than  8000 
inhabitants ;  about  1850  they  were  estimated  at  30,000  or 
40,000 ;  in  18G8  they  were  reduced  to  12,449. 

DUB  ANTE,  Francesco,  a  celebrated  Italian  composer, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  so-called  Neapolitan  school 
of  music,  was  bom  at  Frattamaggiors,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  not,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated,  in  the  city 
of  that  name.  The  data  of  his  birth  is  generally  given 
nine  years  too  late.  In  reality  he  was  bom  on  March  13, 
1684.  At  an  early  age  be  entered  the  Conservatorio  dei 
poveri  di  dead  Crista,  at  Naples,  where  be  received  lessons 
front  Qaetano  Greco ;  but  soon  ha  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  celebrated  Mesaandro  Scarlatti,  at  that  time  the  head 
and  ornament  of  another  great  music  school  of  Naples,  the 
CoDJserVBtory  of  St  Onofrio.  Under  him  Durante  studied 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  left  him  only  to  go  to  Borne, 
where,  during  further  five  years,  he  completed  hi*  vocal 
studies  under  Pitoni.  On  his  return  to  Naples  he  obtained 
the  position  of  chapel-master  at  the  school  of  St  Onofrio, 
which  ha  occupied  till  1742,  when  he  succeeded  Porpora 
as  bead  of  the  Conservatorio  Sante  Maria  di  Loretto,  also 
at  Naples.  This  post  he  held  for  thirteen  years,  till  his 
death  in  175S.  His  fame  as  a  teacher  was  all  but 
unrivalled,  and  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  earlier 
school  of  Italian  opera  am  amongst  his  pupils.  Only 
Jomelli,  Paesiello,  Fergolesi,  Piccini,  and  Vinci  may  be 
mentioned  here.  Under  him  the  Neapolitan  school  of 
manic  reached  its  climax  of  celebrity,  and  it  was  in  this 
school  that  the  great  traditions  of  Italian  vocal  art  were 
established,  the  last  remnants  of  which  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  the  modem  stage.  As  a  composer  Durante 
adhered  to  the  severe  style  of  the  early  Italian  masters. 
Ths  structure  of  his  choral  pieces  is  surpassed  by  Handel 
alone  amongst  his  contemporaries.  His  instrumentation 
also  shows  many  new  and  beautiful  effects.  A  complete 
collection  of  Duraute's  works,  consisting  all  but  exclusively 
of  sacred  compositions,  was  presented  by  Selvaggi,  a 
Neapolitan  lover  of  art,  to  the  Paris  library.  A  catalogue 
rf  it  may  be  found  in  Fetis's  Biography  Univtmllc.     The 


imperial  library  of  Vienna  alio  preserves  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Durrmte's  manuscripts.  Two  requiems,  several 
masses  (one  of  which,  a  most  original  work,  is  the  Pastoral 
Mass  for  four  voices),  and  the  Lamentations  of  the  Prcpuot 
Jeremiah  are  amongst  his  most  important  settings. 

DURAO,  Joei  sb  Santa.  Pans,  a  Brazilian  poet,  was 
bom  at  Marianne,  in  the  province  of  Minos  Gomes,  iii 
1737,  and  died  at  Lisbon  in  1784.  He  studied  at  Coimbra, 
in  Portugal,  graduated  aa  a  doctor  of  divinity,  became  a 
member  of  the  Augustinian  order  of  friars,  and  obtained  a 
great  reputation  as  a  preacher.  Having  irritated  the 
minister  Pombal  by  his  defence  of  the  Jesuits,  ho  retired 
from  Portugal ;  and,  after  being  imprisoned  in  Spain  as  a 
spy,  found  his  way  to  Italy,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Alien,  Pindemonte,  Casti,  and  other  literary  men  of 
the  time.  On  his  return  to  Portugal  he  delivered  the  open- 
ing address  at  the  university  of  Coimbra  for  Ihe  year  1778; 
but  soon  after  retired  to  the  cloisters  of  a  Oration  convent 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  taught  in  the  little  college 
belonging  to  that  order  in  Lisbon.  His  principal  poem, 
entitled  Varamum,  potma  tpieo  da  daeubrimento  da  Salaa, 
appeared  at  Lisbon  in  1781,  but  proved  at  first  a  lots! 
failure.  Its  value  has  gradually  been  recognized,  and  it 
now  ranks  as  one  of  the  beet  poems  in  Brazilian  literature — 
remarkable  especially  for  its  fine  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
native  life  in  South  America.  The  historic  institute  of  Bio 
de  Janeiro  offered  a  prise  to  the  author  of  the  beat  essay 
on  the  legend  of  Oaramnru ;  and  the  successful  competitor 
published  a  new  edition  of  DurSo's  poem.  There  are  tw 
French  translations,  one  of  which  appeared  in  1829  in  3 
vols.  8vo. 

Baa  Adnlfo  de  Yirnhagan,  Epical  BrtadUnt,  lilt;  Pnnirs  da 
Suva,  <*  Carves  UlM*r*da  BnaO,  1858 ;  Wolf,  Lt  BriM  lUUrairt, 
Berlin,  18  as. 

DUBAZZO,  the  ancient  Dyrrackium,  or  EpiJamiaii,  in 
Turkish  Dratah,  and  in  Slavonian  Durtx,  a  seaport  town 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania,  about  fifty  miles  south 
of  Scutari,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  It  ia 
the  seat  of  a  Binmn  Catholic  biahop  and  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop, but  in  every  respect  has  greatly  declined  from  its 
former  prosperity.  The  walla  are  dilapidated;'  plantain  treat 
are  growing  on  the  gigantic  ruins  of  its  old  Byzantine 
citadel ;  and  its  harbour,  once  equally  commodious  and  safe, 
is  gradually  becoming  silted  up.  The  only  feeturee  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  quay,  with  its  rows  of  cannon,  and  the 
bridge,  750  feet  long,  which  leads  across  the  marshy  stretch 
along  the  coast  Such  trade  as  it  still  possesses  is  mainly* 
carried  on  with  Trieste,  and  coiraista  in  the  export  of  grain, 
skins,  wool,  wood,  and  leeches.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  9000. 

DURBAN,  or  more  correctly  D'Ukbut,  a  town  of  South 
Africa,  in  Natal,  in  the  county  of  Durban,  situated  on  a 
■Odflat  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  bay  of  Port  Natal, 
in  S9"  Sa-  a  lat  and  31°  3*  E.  long.  It  is  well  laid  out 
with  wide  tree-shaded  streets,  carries  on  a  considerable 
export  and  import  trade,  and  possesses  an  Episcopalian 
church,  two  Wesleysn  chapels  (one  for  native*  and  the 
other  for  Europeans),  .a  Government  school,  a  prison,  a 
custom-house,  a  literary  institution,  and  an  agricultural 
and  horticultural  society.  Durban  was  founded  in  1834 
aa  the  capital  of  the  republican  colony  of  Victoria,  and 
itaname  waa  bestowed  in  honour  of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban, 
the  governor  of  the  Capa,  The  population,  mostly  Eng-. 
lish,  was  in  1866,  4991. 

DtJREN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  at  tie  head  of  a  circle  in. 
the  province  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Roar, 
at  a  railway  junction  eighteen  miles  east  of  Aii-ln-Chupalhv 
Besides  two  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churches, 
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founded   in  1845  and   in   18G3  was   made 
establishment      Woollen    goods,    paper,    and    needles 
manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale ;  and  flax-spinning,  felt- 
weaving,   wire-weaving,  rail-casting,   and   zinc-rolling  are 
also  carried  on. 

Dtlren  la  probably  to  lie  identified  with  the  Kireodaram  of  the 
tTbfi,  when  they  me  defeated  by  Civilia  in  89  i.n.  It  wce(v«l 
from  Charlemagne  the  rank  of  an  imperial  aity,  and  Ita  claims  were 
eriufirmsd  by  Hupert  In  lt07.  Pawned  by  Frederick  II.  to  Count 
William  Of  J  alien  M  security  for  the  payment  of  ■  debt.  It  waa 
nitimately  Incorporated  with  the  duchy  of  Jnliera.     Ita  name  fre- 

Jiwutly  ocean  in  the  history  of  the  Palatinate.  Population  in 
975,  lt.SiS. 
DtFRER,  Aibbzcht  (H7I-1S38),  waa  bom  at  Nurem- 
berg on  the,  21st  of  May  1471 ;  he  was  therefore  six  years 
older  than  Titian  and  t welts  years  older  than  Raphael.  In 
the  history  of  art,  Albert  Dilrer  hag  a  name  equal  to  that 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Italians.  North  of  the  Alps,  hie  only 
peer  waa  Holbein.  Bat  Holbein  was  not  bom  till  1497, 
and  lived  alter  1525  principally  in  England;  hence  in 
youth  he  came  within  the  influence  of  the  already  matured 
arts  of  Italy,  and  in  manhood  his  beat  powers  were  concen- 
trated on  the  painting  of  portraits  in  a  foreign  country. 
Dilrer  lived  a  German  among  Germane,  and  is  the  true  re- 
preeentatrre  artist  of  that  nation.  .All  the  qualities  of  his 
art — its  combination  of  the  wild  and  ragged  with  the 
homely  and  tender,  ita  meditative  depth,  its  enigmatic  gloom, 
its  sincerity  and  energy,  ita  iron  diligei.ee  and  discipline — all 
these  am  qualities  of  the  German  spirit.  And  the  hoar  at 
which  DuJer  arose  to  interpret  that  spirit  in  art  was  the 
moat  pregnant  and  critical  in  the  whole  history  of  hat  race. 
It  waa  the  hour  of  the  Ponaisaance,  of  the  transition 
between  the  Middle  Ages  and  our  own.  The  awakening  of 
Germany  at  the  Renaissance  waa  not,  like  the  other  awaken- 
ing of  Italy  at  the  same  time,  a  movement  merely  intellec- 
tual It  was,  indeed,  from  Italy  that  the  moat  of  the  North 
caught  the  impulse  of  intellectual  freedom,  the  spirit  of 
science,  and  curiosity,  the  longing  retrospect  towards  the 
classic  peat ;  but  joined  with  these,  in  Germany,  was  a 
moral  impulse  which  waa  her  own,  a  craving  after  trnth 
and  right,  a  rebellion  against  tyranny  end  corruption,  an 
assertion  of  spiritual  independence — the  Renaissance  was  big 
in  the  North,  aa  it  waa  not  in  the  South,  with  a  Reformation 
to  come.  The  art  of  printing  was  invented  at  the  right  time 
to  help  and  hasten  the  new  movement  of  men'a  minds. 
Nor  was  it  by  the  diffusion  of  written  ideas  only  that  the 
-  art  supplied  the  means  of  popular  enlightenment  Along 
,  wonti 
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with  * 


d-pnnting, 


it  indeed  in  advance  of  it,  there  had 

printing, 
s  books, 

word-printing,  were  the  means  of  multiplying,  cheapening, 
and  disseminating  ideas,  so  engravings,  or  picture-printing, 
were  the  means  of  multiplying,  cheapening,  and  disseminat- 
ing images  which  gave  vividness  to  the  ideas,  or  served,  for 
those  ignorant  of  letters,  in  their  stead.  Technically,  the 
art  of  engraving  was  a  development  of  the  art  of  the  gold- 
smith or  metal-chaser.  Between  the  art  of  the  goldsmith 
ami  the  art  of  the  pointer  there  had  always  been  a  close 
alliance,  *>oth  being  habitually  exercised  by  persona  of  the 
same  family,  and  sometimes  by  one  and  the  same  person ; 
so  that  there  was  no  lack  of  hands  ready  trained,'  so  to 
speak,  for  the  new  art  which  was  a  combination  of  the  other 
two,  and  required  of  the  man  who  practised  it  that 
he  should  design  like  a  painter  and  cut.  metal  like  a  gold- 
smith. The  engraver  on  metal  habitually  cut  his  own 
design* ;  whereas  designs  intended  to  be  cut  on  wood  were 
usually  handed  enr  to  ■  class  of  workmen— Formiehneider 
— especially  devoted  to  that  industry.  Both  kind,  of 
engraving  soon  came  to  be  in  great  demand.  Independently 
of  the  illustration  of  written  or  printed  books,  separate 
la  of  engravings,  were  produced,  and  found 


a  ready  aale  at  all  the  markets,  fain,  and  chuTch-festivasa 
of  the  land.  •Subjects  of  popular  devotion  predominated. 
Figures  of  the  Virgin  and  child,  of  the  apostles,  the 
evangelists,  the  fathers  of  the  church,  the  saints  and  martyrs, 
with  illustration  of  sacred  history  and  the  Apocalypse,  were 
supplied  in  endless  repetition  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a 
pious  and  simple-minded  people.  But  to  these  were  quickly 
added  subjects  of  allegory,  subjects  of  classical  learning — 
confused  mythologies  of  Hercules,  Satyr,  and  Triton — sub- 
jects of  witchcraft  and  superstition,  subjects  of  daily  life, 
scenes  of  the  parlour  and  the  cloister,  of  the  shop,  the  field, 
the  market,  and  the  camp ;  and  lastly  portraits  of  famous 
men,  with  scenes  of  court  life  and  princely  p*g««'tf  a  ad 
ceremony.  The  emperor  Maximilian  himself,  chivalroia, 
adventurous,  ostentatious,  on  fire  with  a  hundred  ambitions, 
and  above  all  withtho  desire  of  popular  fame,  gave  continual 
employment  to  the  craftsmen  of  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg 
in  designing  and  engraving  processional  and  historical 
which  were  destined  to  commemorate  him 


to  all  time  in  his  double  character  of  imperial  lawgiver 
and  hero  of  romance.  Bo  the  new  art  became  the  mirror, 
for  all  men  to  read,  of  all  the  life  and  thoughts  of  the  age. 
The  genius  of  Albert  Dilrer  cannot  be  rightly  estimated 
without  taking  into  account  the  position  which  the  art  of 
engraving  thus  held  in  the  culture  of  his  time  He  was, 
indeed,  first  of  all  a  painter  ;  and  though  in  his  methods 
he  waa  too  scrupulous  and  laborious  to  produce  many  great 
works,  and  though  one  of  his  greatest,  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  another,  the 
Feast  of  BoeB-Garlands,  has  suffered  irreparably  between 
injury  end  repair,  yet  the  paintings  which  remain  by  hie 
hand  are  sufficient  to  place  him.  among  the  great  masters  of 
the  world.  Ha  has  every  gift  in  art  except  the  Greek  and 
the  Italian  gift  of  beauty  or  ideal  grace.  In  religious 
paintings  he  has   profound   earnestness   and   humanity, 

sory  landscape  and  scenery  of  his  compositions  sre  mors 
richly  conceived  and  better  studied  than  by  any  painter 


fides  with  a 


>io  fidelity,  which  nevertheless  does 


his  drawings  and  studies,  of  which  a  vast  number  are  pre- 
served in  private  aa  well  aa  public  collections,  shall  we 
realize  his  power  in  grasping  and  delineating  natural 
fact  and  character,  the  combined  gravity  and  minute- 
"  '  '  '  ''  "  '  ation  of  his 
accuracy  of 

ing,  whether  from  person*,  animals,  plants,  or  landsespe, 
whether  with  pen,  pencil,  charcoal,  or  (which  was  his 
favourite  method)  in  colour  with  the  point  of  the  brush. 
But  neither  his  paintings  nor  his  drawings  could  by  them- 
selves have  won  for  him  the  immense  popular  fame  and 
authority  which  have  been  hit  from  his  own  tune  to  oura ; 
that  fame  and  that  authority  are  due  to  his  pre-eminence 
in  the  moat  popular  and  democratic  of  the  arm,  that  of 
which  the  works  are  accessible  to  the  largest  number,  the 
art  of  engraving.  In  an  age  which  drew  a  large  part  of  its 
intellectual  ui     "        '   '     -----  >-— --  '----<--' 


the  moat  masterly  examples  both  of  the  refined  and  elabo- 
rate art  of  the  metal  engraver,  aa  wall  a*  the  moat  striking 
inventions  for  the  robust  and  simple  art  of  the  wood 
engraver. 

The  town  of  Nuremberg  in  Frsncania,  In  the  age  of 
Dilrer,  was  a  home  most  favourable  to  the  growth  and 
exercise  of  his  powers.  Of  the  free  imperial  cities  of 
central  Germany,  none  had  a  greater  historic  fame,  none  a 
more  settled  and  patriotic  government,  none  was  more  the 
favourite  of  the  emperors,  none  was  the  seat  of  a  more  active 
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Hid  flourishing  tflninieree.  Nuremberg  was  the  great  mnrt 
for  tlie  merchandise  that  aims  to  central  Europe  from  the 
East  through  Venice  and  over  the  passes  of  the  TyroL 
She  held  not  only  a  close  commercial  intercourse,  but  also 
a  dnee  intellectual  intercourse,  with  Italy.  Without  being 
bo  forward  as  the  neighbour  city  of  Augsburg  to  embrace 
the  architectural  fashions  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, — nay, 
continuing  to  be  profoundly  imbued  with  the  old  Gem-an 
burgbar  spirit,  and  to  wear,  with  an  evidence  which  U 
almost  unimpaired  to  this  day,  the  old  German  civic 
aspect, — she  nad  imported,  before  the  close  of  the  15th 
century,  much  of  the  new  learning  of  Italy,  end  numbered 
among  her  citizens  a  Willibald  Pirkheimer,  a  Bebald 
Schreyer,  a  Hartmauu  Schedel,  and  others  fit  to  hold  a 
place  in  the  tint  rant  of  European  humanists.  The  life 
into  which  Albert  Dilrer  was  bom  was  a  grave,  a  devout,  n 
law-loving,  and  a  lettered  life,  in  the  tuicUt  of  a  community 
devoted  to  honourable  commerce  and  honourable  civic 
Activities,  proud  of  its  past,  proud  of  its  wealth,  proud  of 
its  liberties,  proud  of  its  arts  and  ingenuities,  and  abound- 
ing in  aspects,  of  a  quaint  and  picturesque  dignity.  His 
family  was  not  of  Nuremberg  descent,  but  came  from  the 
Tillage  of  Eytas  fu  Hungary.  The  name,  however,  is 
German,  and  the  family  bearing — on  open  door — points 
to  an  original  form  of  Tkilrtr,  meaning  a  maker  of  doors, 
or  carpenter.  Albrecht  Dilrer  the  elder  was  a  goldsmith 
by  trade,  and  settled  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  in  Nuremberg.  He  served  as  assistant  under  a 
master  goldsmith  of  the  city,  Hieronymus  Helper,  and 
presently  married  his  master's  daughter,  Barbara.  This 
was  in  1 468,  the  bridegroom  being  forty  and  the  bride 
fifteen  years  of  age.  They  had  eighteen  children,  of  whom 
Albert  was  the  second.  The  elder  Durer  was  an  esteemed 
craftsman  and  citizen,  sometimes,  it  seems,  straitened  by 
the  chums  of  his  immense  family,  but  living  in  virtne  and 
honour  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  accounts  we  have  of 
him  proceed  from  his  illustrious  son.  who  always  speaks 
with  the  teuderest  reverence  and  affection  of  both  his 
parents,  and  has  left  a  touching  narrative  of  the  deathbed 
of  each.  He  painted  the  portrait  of  Ids  father  twice,  once 
about  1400,  the  second  time  in  1497.  The  former  of  these 
two  pieces  is  in  the  Ufiizj  at  Florence;  the  latter,  well 
known  by  Hollar's  engraving,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
tints  of  Northumberland.  A  third  "Portrait  of  his  Father  " 
by  Dilrer,  in  the  gallery  at  Frankfort,  is  probably  so  called 
in  error.  The  young  Albert  was  his  father's  favourite  son. 
"  My  father,"  these  are  liis  own  words,  "  took  special  delight 
in  (ne.  Seeing  that  I  was  industrious  in  working  and 
learning,  he  put  me  to  school ;  and  when  I  had  learned  to 
read  and  write,  he  took  me  home  from  school  and  taught 
me  the  goldsmith's  trade."  By-and-by  the  boy  found 
himself  drawn  by  preference  from  goldsmith's  work  to 
painting ;  and  after  some  hesitation,  his  father  at  first 
opposing  bis  wishes  on  the  ground  of  the  time  already 
spent  in  learning  the  former  trade,  he  was  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  and  .a  half  apprenticed  for  three  years  to  the 
principal  painter  of  the  town,  Michael  Wohlgemuth. 
Wohlgemuth  furnishes  a  complete  type  of  the  German 
painter  of  that  age.  At  the  head  of  a  huge  shop  with 
numerous  assistants,  his  business  was  to  turn  out,  generally 
for  a  small  price,  devotional  pieces  commissioned  by 
mercantile  corporations  or  private  persona  to  decorate  their 
chapels  in  the  churches, — the  preference  being  usually  for 
•canes  of  our  Lord's  Passion,  or  for  tortures  and  martyrdoms 
of  the  saints.  In  work  of  this  close,  the  painters  of  upper 
Germany  before  the  Renaissance  show  considerable 
technical  knowledge,  and  a  love  of  rich  and  quaint  costumes 
and  of  landscape,  but  in  the  human  part  of  their  representa- 
tions often  a  grim  and  debased  exaggeration,  transgressing 
all  bounds  in  the  •rrotesqnsnees  of  undesigned  caricature. 


Wohlgemuth  and  his  assistant*  aim  produced  woodcut*  for 
book  illustration,  end  probably— though  thin  is  a  vexed 
question — engravings  on  copper.  In  this  school  Dilrer 
learnt  much,  by  hi*  own  accimnt,  but  suffered  also  not  a 
little  from  the  roughness  of  his  comiwnious.  At  the  end 
of  his  term  under  Wohlgemuth,  he  emu-red  up.m  the  usual 
course  of  travels — the  Wandcrjahrt — of  a  German  youth. 
The  direction  of  these  travels  we  cannot  retrace  with  cer- 
tainty. It  had  been  at  one  time  his  father's  intention  to 
apprentice  him  to  Martin  Schougauer,  of  Col  mar  in  Alsace, 
incomparably  the  most  refined  German  painter  and  engraver 
of  his  time.  To  Colmar,  among  other  places,  Albert  Diirer 
went  in  the  course  of  his  travels ;  but  Scliongauer  hail 
already  died  there  in  1488.  We  alao  bear  of  him  at 
Stranburg.  It  is  a  moot  point  among  biographers  whether 
towards  the  end  of  his  W'tnJrrjtthre — about  the  year 
1494 — the  young  Diirer  did  or  did  not  cross  the  Alps  to 
Venice.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  argued  that  he  did;  first, 
because,  on  the  occasion  of  an  undoubted  visit  to  Venice  in 
1506,  he  speaks  of  admiring  no  longer  that  which  he  had 
vastly  admired  "  eleven  years  before  , "  secondly,  because 
several  careful  drawings  by  his  hand  from  the  engravings 
of  Mantegna  and  other  Italian  masters,  bearing  the  dots 
1 104,  show  that  in  this  year  he  was  making  a  special 
study  of  Italian  art ;  and  thirdly,  because  he  has  left  a 
number  of  coloured  drawings  of  the  scenery  of  Tyrol,  such 
as  he  would  have  to  traverse  on  the  road  between  Bavaria 
and  Venice,  and  these  show  a  technical  finish  and  minute- 
ness of  execution,  characteristic  of  his  studies  at  this  early 
period  but  not  later.  Those  who  do  not  believe  in  this  early 
visit  to  Venice  reply,  first,  that  the  allusion  interpreted  as 
above  in  DUrer'a  correspondence  ia  too  vogue  and  un- 
certain, and  that  what  Diirer,  in  1506,  hod  really 
"  admired  eleven  years  ago  "  was  probably  not  the  work 
of  Venetians  seen  at  Venice,  but  of  a  Venetian  artist 
known  as  Jacopo  de'  Barbari,  or  Jacob  Wolcb,  who 
rewdud  about  that  time  in  Nuremberg,  and  who.  we  know, 
had  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  art  of  Dilrer  ; 
secouuly,  that  the  prints  of  Mantegna  and  other  Italians, 
undoubtedly  copied  by  Diirer  in  1494,  may  very  well 
have  been  brought  to  Germany  with  other  wares  on  sole 
from  Venice,  or  have  been  shown  h* 


same  technical  characteristics  ns  those  which  are  assigned, 
by  the  other  side  in  the  argument,  to  1404.     The  quen- 

tion  will  probably  remain  open  to  the  end,  With  re- 
ference, however,  to  the  third  hood  of  the  argument,  the 
character  of  Dilrer's  early  landscape  «--■-■' 


of  his  Apocalypse  woodcuts  and  his  earliest  engravings  on 
copper,  that  is,  about  the  year  1497  ;  that  thia  ideal  back- 
ground, of  a  lake  with  castled  and  wooded  headlands  sloping 
down  from  either  aide,  and  sloops  afloat  in  the  distance,  is 
taken  not  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nuremberg  but  from 
the  northern  borders  of  Tyrol — it  is  the  scenery,  not  of  the 
banks  of  the  Pegniti  nor  even  the  Danube,  but  rather  of 
the  WUrmsee  or  the  Tegemsee;  that  to  the  alt*  sud  lakes, 
therefore,  of  the  Northern  Tyrol,  whether  on  his  way  to 
Venice  or  otherwise,  Durer  must  certainly  have  come 
during  these  travels  of  his  youth. 


Nuremberg,  and  within  two  months  was  married  to  Agnes, 
the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  merchant  of  the  town  named 
Hans  Fiey.  It  is  probable  that  the  marriage  hod  been 
arranged  between  Hans  Fray  and  the  elder  Dilrer  while 
Albert  waa  on  his  travels  :  and  pomible  that  a  portrait  of 
the  young  painter  very  richly  habited,  executed  by  himself 
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in  the  previous  year  1493,  anil  showing  him  in  the  first 
bloom  of  that  admirable  manly  beamy  for  which  lie  in 
afterwords  renowned,  may  have  bees  destined  to  recommend 
him  to  the  good  graces  of  the  lady.  Their  marriage  was 
childless.  Aguee  survived  her  husband  The  petulance  of 
aji  old  friend  of  her  husband's  haa  unjustly  blackened  her 
reputation.  Her  name  has  for  centuries  been  used  to  point 
■  moral,  and  among  the  unworthy  mates  of  great  men  the 
wife  of  D  ilrer  was  as  notorious  as  the  wife  of  Socrates.  The 
origin  of  this  tradition  must  be  sought  in  a  letter  written  a 
few  years  after  Diirer'a  death  by  his  close  friend  sod  life- 
long companion,  Willibald  Pirkheimer,  in  which  Piikheimer 
accuses  Agnes  of  having  plagued  her  husband  to  death  with 
her  parsimonious  ways,  of  having  made  him  over-work  him- 
self for  money's  sake,  of  having  given  his  latter  days  no 
peace.  Bat  a  Closer  study  of  facts  and  documents  shown 
that  there  is  not  a  jot  of  evidence  to  support  these  splenetic 
charges.  Pirkheimer,  when  he  made  them,  was  old,  broken 
with  gout,  and  disgnated  with  the  world,  and  the  immediate 
occasion  of  bis  outbreak  was  a  fit  of  peevishness  against  the 
widow  because  ehe  had  not  let  him  have  a  pair  of  antlers — 
a  household  ornament  much  prised  in  those  days — to  which 
ha  fancied  himself  entitled  out  of  the  property  left  by  Dilrer. 
On  the  other  hand,  then  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  close 
confidence  and  companionship  that  subsisted  between  Diiror 
and  his  wife ;  she  aecomi<ouied  him  on  his  journey  to  the 
Low  Countries  in  1531;  after  his  death  ehe  behaved  with 
peculiar  generosity  to  his  brothers ;  it  is  perfectly  probable 
that  Diirer  had  in  her  a  kind  and  beloved  as  well  as  a  care- 
ful partner;  the  old  legend  of  hie  sufferings  at  her  hands 
must  be  regarded  as  completely  discredited.  60  far  from 
being  forced  to  toil  for  money  to  the  end,  he  died  well  off, 
though  ho  had  in  bis  latter  years  occupied  himself  more  sod 
more  with  uuremtinerative  pursuits — with  the  theoretical 
studies  of  Perspective,  Geometry,  Fortification,  Proportion, 
for  which  lie  shared  the  passion  or  Leonardo,  and  on 
which,  like  Leonardo,  he  has  left  written  treatises. 

Fur  mure  than  eleven  years  after  his  marriage,  Dilrer 
lived  at  Nuremberg  the  settled  and  industrious  Ufa  of  his 
profession.  Within  this  period  his  masterly  powers  unfolded 
and  matured  themselves.  Two  important  devotional  pictures 
ore  attributed  to  bis  early  practice ;  one  a  large  triptych 
painted  in  tempera  on  liuen,  now  in  the  gallery  at  Dresden, 
the  other  also  an  altar-piece  with  wings,  now  in  the  summer 
palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Vienna  at  Ober  St  Veit ;  both 
probably  pointed  for  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony, 
These  pictures  have  been  executed,  like  those  of  Wohl- 
gemuth, hastily,  and  with  the  help  of  pupils,  (Of  painters 
trained  in  the  school  of  Diirer,  ws  know  the  names  and 
characters  of  Schaiifelein,  Spriugmklee,  Hans  Baldung 
Oriin,  and  Hans  of  Culmbaca)-  A  finer,  and  somewhat 
later,  example  of  the  master's  work  in  this  close  is  the 
altar-piece  painted  for  the  family  of  Banmgartner,  having 
a  Birth  of  Christ  in  the  centre  and  the  figure  of  a  knight 
on  either  aide  ;  this  is  now  at  Munich.  The  best  of  Durer's 
energies,  both  of  mind  and  hand,  must  have  been  given  in 
these  days  to  the  preparation  of  his  sixteen  great  woodcut 
designs  for  the  Apocalypse.  The  first  edition  illustrated 
with  this  series  appeared  in  1*98.  The  Northern  mind  had 
long  dwelt  with  eagerness  on  these  mysteries  of  things  to 
come,  and  among  the  earliest  block-books  printed  in 
Germany  is  art  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  with  rode  figures. 
But  Diiror  not  only  transcends  ell  efforts  made  before  him 
in  the  representation  of  these  strange  promises,  tenon,  and 
transformations,  these  thsumaturgio  visions  of  doom  and 
redemption ;  the  passionate  energy  and  undismayed 
simplicity  of  his  imagination  .  enable  hint,  in  this  order 
of  creations,  to  touch  the  highest  point  of  human  achieve- 
ment. The  four  angels  keeping  back  the  winds  that 
they  blow   not;    the  four    riders;    the  loosing  of  the 


angels  of  the  X'unkisios  to  slay  Uie  third  part  of  bum  ; 
these  and  others  are  conceptions  of  such  force,  such 
grave  or  tempestuous  grandeur  in  the  midst  of  grotesque- 
ness,  as  ehe  ait  of  no  other  age  or  hand  has  pro- 
duced. At  the  same  time,  Diirer  was  practising  lihjiself 
diligently  in  the  laborious  art  of  copper  engraving.     In  the 


and  allegorical,  end  the  execution  is  more  or  less  tentative 
and  uncertain.  Of  several  of  these,  other  versions  exist  by 
contemporary  msstsra,  and  it  is  disputed  in  most  of  such 
cases  whether  Durer's  version  is  the  original,  or  whether, 
being  at  that  time  young  and  comparatively  unknown,  ha 
did  not  miner  begin  by  copying  the  work  of  older  men ; 
in  which  cose,  the  originals  of  such  engravings  would  have  to 
be  sought  in  versions  bearing  other  signatures  than  Diirer'a. 
One  signature  of  frequent  occurrence  on  German  engravings 
of  this  tune,  and  among  them,  on  several  subjects  which 
are  also  repeated  by  Durer's  hand,  is  the  letter  W.  As  to 
the  identity  of  this  W,  criticism  is  much  divided.  He  haa 
been  generally  identified  with  one  Weasel  of  Olulfitx,  whom 
we  know  to  have  engraved  copies  after  Martin  Schonsaner 
end  other  masters.  Others,  again,  attribute  some  at  least 
of  the  prints  signed  W  to  Dvirer's  teacher  Wohlgemuth, 
and  when  the  same  composition  is  found  engraved  by  each 
of  the  two  masters,  conclude  that  the  younger  has  copied 
the  work  of  the  elder.  Instances  are  the  subjects  of  the 
Four  Naked  Women  with  Death  and  the  Fiend  ;  the  Old 
Man's  Dream  of  Love ;  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  the  Ape, 
(Jic  The  question  is  difficult  to  decide.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  work  of  several  different  hands  is  signed  with 
this  some  initial  W ;  and  we  are  of  those  who  hold  that, 
of  the  engravers  so  signing,  one,  whether  Wohlgemuth  or 
not,  is  a  very  accomplished  master,  whose  work  Diirer,  until 
near  the  age  of  thirty,  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally 
copying.  From  another  master,  again,  whose  name  we  have 
already  mentioned,  the  half  Venetian  half  German  Jacopo 
de'  Barbori,  Dilrer  learned  much.  The  Italians  hod  already 
begun  to  work  out  a  science  of  the  human  structure  and  of 
ideal  proportions ;  and  from  Jacopo  de1  Bsrbari,  as  Dilrer 
himself  tens  us,  he  received  in  youth  the  first  Lints  of  thia 
science ;  which  he  subsequently  investigated  for  himself  with 
his  usual  persistent  industry.  These  early  notions  received 
front  Jacopo  de1  Barbari  led  to  one  immediate  remit  of 
value,  the  famous  engraving  of  Adam  and  Eve  published 
in  1504.  The  figures  here,  as  wa  can  aee  by  many  pre- 
paratory sketches,  are  planned  on  geometrical  principle*, 
not  drawn — as  was  the  common  German  custom,  and 
Durer's  own  in  a  large  majority  of  his  works — direct  from 
the  model,  with  all  the  crudities  of  the  original  faithfully 
delineated.  The  background  of  foliage  and  mnnali  is  a 
miracle  of  rich  invention  and  faithful  and  brilliant  execu- 
tion; the  full  powers  of  Durer  as  an  engraver  on  copper  are 
here  for  the  first  time  asserted.  In  another  elaborate  engrav- 
ing which  probably  soon  followed  this — the  Great  Fortune 
or  Nemesis — the  opposite  principle  is  observed ;  above  a 
mountain  valley,  of  which  every  detail  is  tendered  in  bird's 
eye  view  with  amajsjpg  completeness,  an  allegorical  figure 
of  a  woman  rides  upright  upon  the  clouds,  bearing  a  cup 
in  one  hand  and  a  bridle  in  the  other ;  in  her  countenance 
and  proportions  there  is  nothing  ideal,  there  is  the  most 
literal  and  graceless  commonness.  In  his  own  journals 
Durer  colli  thia  plate  Nemerii ;  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  piece  was  composed  in  allusion  to  the  unfortunate 
expedition  sent  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  to  Switier- 
land,  in  which  a  number  of  Nuremberg  citizens  took  part, 
with  Pirkheimer  at  their  head  In  the  meantime  Durer 
had  been  variously  exercising  his  inexhaustible  power 
of  dramatic  invention  on  the  subjects  of  Christian  story 
He  hsd  completed  the   set  of  drawings  of  the  Passion 
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of  Christ,  in  white  on  a  green  ground,  which  is  known 
m  the  Green  Fusion,  and  forma  one  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Albertina  at  Vienna.  He  had  followed  up  his 
great  woodcut  series  of  the  Apocalypse  with  preparations 
for  other  seriss  on  a  similar  scale,  and  had  finished  seven 
oat  of  twelve  subjects  for  the  sat  known  as  the  Great 
Fission,  and  sixteen  out  of  twenty  for  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin,  when  his  work  was  interrupted  by  a  journey  which 
k  one  of  the  principal  episodes  in  his  life.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1505  he  went  to  Venice,  and  stayed  there  until 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year. 

The  occasion  of  this  journey  has  been  erroneously  stated 
by  Vasari.  Dursr*s  engravings,  having  by  this  time  attained 
a  greet  popularity  both  north  and  south  of  the  Alps,  had 
began  to  be  copied  by  various  bands,  and  among  otters  by 
the  celebrated  Mareautonio  of  Bologna,  then  in  bit  youth. 
According  to  Vasari,  Mnrcentomo,  In  copying  Ddrer's 
series  of  the  Little  Passion  on  Wood,  had  imitated  the 
original  monogram,  and  Diirer,  indignant  at  this  fraud, 
set  ont  for  Italy  in  order  to  protect  his  rights,  and  having 
lodged  a  complaint  against  Marcantonin  before  the 
signory  of  Venice,  carried  his  point  so  far  that  Mare- 
autonio was  forbidden  in  future  to  add  the  monogram 
of  Durer  to  copies  taken  after  his  works.  This  account 
will  not  bear  examination.  Chronological  and  other  proofs 
abott  that  if  such  a  suit  was  fought  at  all,  it  must  have 
been  in  connection  with  another  set  of  Ddrer's  woodcuts, 
the  first  sixteen  of  the  Great  Passion  on  Wood.  Durer 
himself,  a  number  of  whose  familiar  lettesi  written  from 
Venice  to  Ms  friend  Pirkheimor  at  Nuremberg  ore  preserved, 
makes  no  mention  of  anything  of  the  kind.  Nevertheless 
something  of  the  kind  may  probably  have  been  among  the 
causes  which  determined  his  journey.  Other  causes,  of 
which  we  hare  explicit  record,  were  an  outbreak  of  sickness 
at  Nuremberg ;  Dtirer'e  desire,  which  in  fact  was  realised, 
of  finding  a  good  market  for  the  proceeds  of  hi*  art ;  and  the 
prospect,  also  realized,  of  a  commission  for  an  important 
picture  from  the  Gorman  community  settled  at  Venice,  who 
had  lately  caused  an  exchange  and  warehouse — the  Fondaeo 
eU  Tedachi — to  be  built  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  who 
were  now  desirous  to  dedicate  a  picture  in  the  church  of  tit 
Bartholomew.  ■  The  picture  painted  by  DEtrer  on  this  com- 
mission was  the  Adoration  of  the  Virgin,  better  known  aa 
the  Feast  of  Roee-Garianda ;  it  waa  subsequently  acquired 
by  the  emperor  Budolf  II,  and  carried  aa  a  thing  beyond 

roe  upon  men's  shoulders  to  Vienna ;  it  now  exists 
a  greatly  injured  state  in  the  monastery  of  Strachow, 
near  Prague,  It  is  one  of  Diner's  best  conceived  and 
most  multitudinous  compositions,  and  one  in  which 
he  aims  at  rivalling  the  richness  and  playfulness  of  Italian 
art  Other  pictures  p-"WibIy  painted  by  him  at  Venice 
are  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctora,  now  in  the  Fslasso 
Barberini  at  Borne,  Christ  Crucified,  in  die  gallery  at 
Dresden,  and  a  Madonna  and  Child  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Lothian.  These  works  of  the  German  master  were 
not  without  influence  upon  the  Italian  painters  resident  at 
Venice,  an  influence  which  we  can  distinctly  trace  in  some 
of  the  early  works  of  Titian.  Duref*  letters  testify  to  the 
high  position  lie  held  at  Venice,  and  speak  of  the  jealousy 
shown  towards  him  by  some  of  the  meaner  sort  of  artists, 
the  friendship  and  courtesy  by  the  nobler  sort,  and  especially 
by  the  noblest  of  aji,  the  veteran  Giovanni  Bellini.  Ho 
talks  of  the  honour  and  weal  thin  which  he  might  live  if  he 
would  consent  to  abandon  home  for  Italy,  of  the  Northern 
winter,  and  how  it  will  make  him  shiver.  Yet  he  resisted 
the  seductions  of  the  South,  and  was  in  Nuremberg  again 
before  the  close  of  1508.  First,  it  warns,  he  had  made  an 
excursion  to  Bologna,  having  intended  to  take  Mantua  on 
the  way,  in  order  to  do  homage  to.  the  old  ago  of  that 
Italiaq  master,  Andrea  Mantegna,  from  whom  he  had  him- 


self in  youth  learnt  the  most.     But  the  death  of  Mantegna 
prevented  this  purpose. 

From  the  winter  of  1506  until  the  summer  of  1520,  Durer 
was  again  a  settled  resident  in  his  native  town.  During 
these  years  his  genius  and  his  fortunes  were  at  their  height. 
Except  the  datriing  existence  of  Baphoel  at  Borne,  the 
annals  of  art  present  the  spectacle  of  no  more  honourable 
or  more  enviable  career.  Diirer's  fame  had  spread  all  over 
Europe.  From  Antwerp  to  Rome  bis  greatness  was  acknow- 
tedged,  and  artists  of  less  invention,  among  them  sonic  of 
the  foremost  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  were  not  ashamed 
to  borrow  from  his  work  this  or  that  striking  combination 
or  expressive  type.  He  waa  on  terms  of  friendship  or 
friendly  communication  with  all  the  first  masters  of  the  age, 
and  Raphael  held  himself  honoured  in  exchanging  drawings 
with  Diirer.  In  bis  own  country,  all  orders  of  men,  from 
the  emperor  Msirimilisn  down,  delighted  to  honour  him; 
he  was  the  familiar  companion  of  chosen  spirits  among 
statesmen,  humanists,  and  reformers,  and  had  tho  power  to 
bind  to  himself  with  the  links  of  a  more  than  brotherly 
friendship  the  leading  citizen  of  the  leading  city  of  Germany, 
WilUbnld  Pirkhoimer.  His  temper  and  his  life  were 
singularly  free  from  all  that  was  jarring,  jealous,  or  fretful 
The  burgher  life  of  even  this,  the  noblest  German  city,  seems 
narrow,  quaint,  and  harsh  beside  the  grace  and  opulence 
and  poetry  of  Italian  life  in  the  same  and  the  preceding 
generation;  but  among  its  native  surroundings,  the  career 
of  Diirer  stands  out  with  an  aspect  of  ideal  elevation  and 
decorum  which  la  its  own.     He  is  even  distinguished  front 


with  the  portrait  in  which  he  has  represented  himself  at 
this  middle  period  of  life— the  nobly  formed  oral  counte- 
nance, with  the  short  beard,  and  the  long  carefully  divided 
locks  curled  and  flowing  over  either  shoulder,  the  upright 
brow,  the  stedfaat  penetrating  gaze  of  the  large  perfectly 
cut  eyes;  the  long  nose  somewhat  aquiline,  and  full  per- 
fectly cloven  month,  the  strong  delicate  fingers  playing  with 
the  rich  fur  lappet  of  bis  close. 

These  years  of  Diner's  life  can  best  be  divided  according 
to  the  several  classes  of  work  with  which,  during  their 
succession,  he  was  principally  occupieiL  During  and 
after  bis  residence  at  Venice,  he  had  come  to  disuse 
the  traditional  German  practice  of  pointing  with  the 
help  of  a  whole  school  of  assistant?  and  apprentices. 
The  first  six  yean  after  his  return,  from  1006  to  1312, 
are  pro-nmiDently  the  painting  years  of  his  life ;  in  them, 
working  with  infinite  preliminary  pains,  and,  aa  it  seems 
almost  entirely  with  his  own  hands,  he  produced  what  are 
accounted  bis  four  capital  works, — the  Adam  and  Eve, 
painted  in  1507;  of  this  it  has  been  disputed  whether  a 
version  at  Madrid  or  one  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence  is  tho 
original ;  the  Ten  Thousand  Martyrs  of  Mioomedia,  painted 
for  the  elector  Frederick  of  Saxony  in  1508,  and  now  in  tho 
imperial  gallery  at  Vienna  ;■  a  rich  altar-piece  representing 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with  portraits  of  the  donor 
and  his  wife  and  other  acceasoiy  subjects,  executed  for  Jacob 
Heller,  a  merchant  of  Frankfort,  in  1509 — this  waa  after- 
wards replaced,  at  Franltfort,  by  a  copy,  and  the  original  trana- 
uortod  to  Munich,  where  itperished  by  fire  in  1674 ;  and 
lastly,  tho  Adoration  of  tho  Trinity  by  all  the  Saints,  a  com- 
position of  many  figures  commissioned  for  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  All  JSaiat*  in  an  almshouse  for  decayed  tradesmen  at 
of  the 


rirgin  for  the  first  time  complete. 

In  1512,  he  painted  two  pictures  for  his  native  town,  the 
historical  portraits  of  Charlemagne  and  the  emperor  Suriu- 
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mund,  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Germanic  Museum  of 
Nuremberg.  The  two  or  three  years  next  following  this  are 
for  Durer  years,  above  all  things,  of  engraving  on  metal  Of 
the  sixteen  pieces  composing  the  Little  Passion  on  Copper, 
perhaps  the  beat  invented  and  certainly  the  most  brilliantly 
executed  of  all  hi*  gospel  histories,  ten  were  executed  in  1913 
and  the  last  six  in  1513.  Of  the  many  devotional  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  cnt  on  copper  by  Diirar  at  various 
times  of  his  career,  several  of  the  most  pathetic  and  care- 
fully finished  date  from  about  the  same  time.  Now,  also,  he 
began  to  repeat  with  greater  persistency  the  experiment, 
which  he  had  first  tried  some  yean  before,  of  working  by 
the  method,  then  newly  invented,  of  the  etcher ;  that  is,  of 
biting  the  line*  of  his  drawing  with  acid  upon  metal 
instead  of  catting  them  with  the  burin.  And  these,  again, 
ara  the  years  of  those  three  master-pieces  of  his  mind  snd 
hand,  the  Melancholia,  the  Knight  with-  Death  and  the 
Devil,  and  the  St  Jerome  reading  in  his  Cell  These 
engravings  are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  The 
first  two,  by  their  earnest  and  enigmatic  significance, 
have  fascinated  minds  of  every  class,  and  given  rise  to 
in  infinity  of  discussion.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  in 
these  three  plates,  of  almost  the  suns  sire,  date,  and 
manner,  and  of  equal  technical  perfection,  we  have  three 
out  of  four  projected  illustrations  of  the  Human  Tempera- 
ments, ss  they  were  divided  bymediEBval  science — the  Mel- 
ancholic, the  Sanguine,  the  Phlegmatic,  and  the  Choleric 
Melancholy  being  intended  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
series  (although  it  is  dated  1513,  and  the  Knight  1512), 
Las  the  numeral  1  written  after  the  name  .Melancholia ; 
the  winged  genius,  in  whom  the  qualities  of  this  tempera- 
ment are  incarnated,  is  seated  darkly  musing  among 
symbolic  instruments  of  science.  ■  Bhe  seems  an  incarnation 
of  the  new  spirit  of  the  age.  the  spirit  of  solemn  and 
resolute  search.  The  subject  of  the  Knight,  being  intended 
to  illustrate  the  sanguine  temperament,  has  the  initial 
8  written  in  the  comer.  To  some  students  this  stedfsst 
rider  ha*  seemed  a  type  of  the  righteous  man  undismayed 
by  the  powers  of  darkness  that  beset  him,  to  others  of  the 
evil  man  whom  rate  and  retribution  are  about  to  overtake 
at  last  Some  have  read  ttie  initial  8  as  designating  one 
one  of  the  first  soldiers  of  the  Belormation,  Fran*  von 
Sinkengen;  other*  as  designating  one  of  the  most  infamous 
of  robber  nobles,  Bparnecker.  But  indeed  the  subject  is  not 
thus  definitely  to  be  interpreted  in  either  sense ;  the  piece 
is  but  one,  and  the  moat  pregnant  and  impressive,  interpret 
it  how  you  will,  of  the  thousand  emblems  with  which  the 
Northern  imagination  in  this  age  commemorated  the  power 
of  Death,  and  proclaimed  how  he  is  for.  ever  dogging 
at  the  heels  of  strong  and  weak,  the  just  man  and  the 
nbjust  alike.  St  Jerome,  the  Father  of  the  church  to  whom 
Renaissance  Christianity  turned  with  the  greatest  devotion, 
and  whom  the  labours  of  Erasmus  had  mads  familiar  in  espe- 
cial to  the  humanists  of  the  North,  serves  as  the  natural  type 
Of  the  phlegmatic  or  student  temperament  No  fourth  subject 
seems  to  have  been  attempted  to  complete  the  set.  He 
reason  of  this  may  have  been  the  call  which  at  thie  thus 
began  to  be.  made  on  Dilrers  industry  by  another  kind  of 
work.  The  five  years  between  151*  and  1519  are  derated 
above  all  things  to  woodcut  work,  on  commission  from  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  who  had  resided  for  some  time  at 
Nuremberg  in  1512,  and  whose  personal  favour  and  friend- 
ship Durer  from  that  time  enjoyed.  With  the  learned  co- 
operation of  Johannes  Btubius,  he  presently  coimnanced  a 
scheme  of  design  for  wooct  engraving  in  honour  of 
Maximilian  more  vast  and  laborious  than  either  Bnrgkmanrs 
schemes  of  illustration  to  the  Wti—baig  at  Schauta!  sin's 
to  the  Theurrdani.  Thie  ia  the  prodigious  work  known  a* 
Ihu  Gate  of  Honour;  on  it,  and  on  the  Car  of  Honour,  and 
on   portion*   of  the   Triumphal  Procession,  all   of  which 


the  same  great  schema  (other  portion*  of  the 
Procession  being  the  work  of  Burgkmuir)  Diirar  was  chiefly 
engaged  for  four  or  five  years.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
memorial*  of  his  activity  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  is 
the  famous  Prayer-Book  0/  Maximilian,  a  volume  decorated 
by  DOrers  hand  with  marginal  arabesques  of  an  inex- 
haustibly quaint  and  various  invention ,  this  is  now  pre- 
served at  Munich,  and  ia  known  by  more  than  one  modem 
edition  published  in  facsimile.  His  few  pointings  remain- 
ing from  this  period  show  a  manifest  falling  off  in  labour 
and  completeness  from  those  of  the  period  just  preceding:. 
In  1518  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  brought  Maximilian  to  Unit 
city,  and  there  Durer  was  in  attendance  on  him.  A  noblo 
portrait  drawn  in  charcoal,  and  subsequently  used  for  art 
engraving  in  wood,  carries  a  note  in  the  artist'*  handwriting 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  done  from  the  emperor  at  Augsburg 
"  in  his  little  room  up  at  the  top  in  the  palace.* 

In  1619  Maximilian  died.  In  the  next  year  the  desire 
of  Durer  to  secure  from  hia  successors  a  continuance  of  the 
patronage  and  privileges  granted  during  hi*  lifetime, 
together  with  an  outbreak  of  sickness  in  Nuremberg,  gave 
occasion  to  the  master's  third  and  last  journey  from  bin 
home.  On  the  12th  of  July  1620  he  set  out  for  the 
Netherlands,  with  his  wife  and  her  maid,  in  order  to  b« 
present  at  the  coronation  of  the  young  emperor  Charles  Y-, 
and  if  possible  to  conciliate  tile  good  graces  of  the  all- 
powerful  regent  Margaret.  In  the  latter  pert  of  his  aim 
Diirar  waa  but  partially  successful.  His  diary  of  hia 
travels  enables  us  to  follow  his  movement*  almost  day  by 
day.  He  travelled  by  the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  and  then™ 
by  road  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  splendidly  received  and 
lived  in  whatever  society  was  most  distinguished,  including 
that  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.     Many  pi 


Besides 


if  Botterdam.     Many  portrait 
i  to  him  in  theaa  dayn  ara 


_  to  Aachen  for  the  coronation,  be  made, 
down  the  Rhine  from  Cologne  to  Niraeguen,  and 
back  overland  by  Heraogenbusch;  to  Brussels  ;  to  Bruges 
and  Ghent ;  and  to  Zealand  with  the  object  of  Basing  a. 
natural  curiosity,  a  whale  reported  ashore.  The  vivid 
account  of  this  last  expedition  given  in  his  diary  contrasts 
with  the  usual  dry  entries  of  interview*  and  disbursements. 
A  still  mora  striking  contrast  is  the  passionate  outburst  of 
sympathy  and  indignation  with  which,  in  the  same  diary, 
he  comments  on  the  supposed  kidnapping  of  Luther  by 
foul  play  on  his  return  from  the  Diet  of  Worms.  With- 
out being  one  of  those  who  in  his  city  took  an  avowed 
pert  against  the  old  ecclesiastical  system,  and  probably 
without  seeing  clearly  whither  the  religious  ferment  of  the 
time  was  tending — without,  that  is,  being  properly  speak- 
ing a  Reformer — DOrer  in  his  art  and  all  his  thoughta  was, 
the  incarnation  of  those  qualities  of  the  Teutonic  character 
and  the  Teutonic  conscience  which  resulted  in  the  Reforma- 
tion;  and  personally,  with  the  father*  of  the  Reformation 
he  lived  in  the  warmest  sympathy. 

On  the  12th  of  July  1621  Durer  reached  home  again. 
The  remaining  seven  yean  of  Ma  life  were  occupied  chiefly 
with  the  preparation  of  the  scientific  writings  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken ;  with  engraving  on  copper,  in  a  style 
of  contmnmate  care  and  power,  several  portraita  of  hia 
friends,  among  them  the  elector  Frederick,  Pirkheimer, 
Erasmus,  and  Melauchthon ;  and  ■with  the  execution  of 
those  two  paintings  by  which,  perhaps,  hia  powers  in  this 
highest  branch  of  his  art  are  best  known,  the  figures  of  St 
Paul  with  St  Mark  and  St  John  with  Peter.  These  erenow 
in  the  Munich  gallery,  and  exhibit  at  their  greatest  Dfirer'a 
earnest  snd  pregnant  conception  of  character,  with  a  majesty 
in  the  type*  and  a  grandeur  in  the  gesture  and  drapery 
which  in  his  earlier  career  he  had  never  yet  attained.  Each 
apostle  or  evangelist  represent*  a  ".tempcramout," — John 
the  melancholic,  Peter  the  phlegmatic,  Paul  the  si 
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end  Mirk  tha  choleric :  ind  it  ii  characteristic  of  DQrsr*i 
thought  that  Tatar  U  put  in  the  background,  studying  off 
a  book  bald  opan  by  John,  the  favourite  evangaliat  of  tho 
Reformation  and  of  Luther :  in  thii  repieaantation  of 
John  snme  hare  recognised  the  fiiatuiee  of  Helanchthon: 
its  likonew  to  the  poet  Schiller  ia  a  coincidence  much  mora 
obvious.  These  various  classes  of  work  were  earned  on 
in  the  face  of  failing  health.  In  the  canals  of  tha  Low 
Countries  Diirar  had  caught  a  fevor,  of  which  ha  never 
■hook  off  tha  effects.  The  evidence  of  this  we  bare  in 
bis  own  written  words,  as  well  as  in  a  sketch  which  he 
drew  to  indicate  to  some  doctor  with  whom  he  was  in 
correspond  encs  the  seat  of  his  suffering ;  and  again,  in 
the  record  of  his  physical  aspect — the  shoulders  already 
somewhat  bent,  the  features  somewhat  gaunt,  the  old  pride 
of  the  abundant  locks  shorn  away — which  ia  preserved  in 
a  portrait  engraved  on  wood  just  after  his  death,  from  a 
drawing  made  no  doubt  not  long  previously.  That  death 
came  suddenly,  so  suddenly  that  there  we*  no  time  to  call 
his  dearest  friends  to  his  bedside,  on  the  night  of  the  8th 
of  April  1638.  Dilrer  was  buried  in  the  vault  belonging 
to  his  wife's  family,  but  since  disturbed,  in  the  burying- 
ground  of  St  John  at  Nuremberg.  He  left  a  name  that 
will  be  honoured  by  the  latest  posterity,  and  a  place  that 
nothing  could  fill  in  tha  affections  of  his  noblest  coniem- 
lioraries.  This  is  the  grave  and  feeling  Rtqitietcat  of  JLiithar, 
in  a  letter  written  to  their  common  friend,  Eoban  Hesse  : — 
"  As  for  Dilrer,  assuredly  affection  bids  us  mourn  for  one 
who  was  the  brat  of  men,  yet  you  may  well  hold  him  happy 
that  he  has  made  so  good  an  end,  and  that  Christ  has  taken 
him  from  the  midst  of  this  time  of  troubles,  and  from  yet 
greater  troubles  in  store,  lot  he,  that  deserved  to  behold 
nothing  but  the  best,  should  be  compelled  to  behold  the 
worst     Therefore  may  he  rest  in  peace  with  his  fathers  : 

Tha  jirinoi]*!  extant-  paiutinga  of  Mm,  with  (ha  places  whan 
they  in  lo  In  found,  bars  been  mentioned  shove.  01  his  draw- 
ing!, by  ftr  the  richest  collection  Is  in  tha  ejbertina  raise*  it 
Vienna  ;  tha  next  riohnt  ii  probnhlj  that  of  the  British  Hnrno, 
when  a  largo  volnnu,  forming  part  of  Lord  Arundel's  collection, 
is  preserved.  B»  the  icnuitition  of  tha  Paaonvi-Hnllot  collection, 
the  Berlin  Museum  h»  now  (1877)  takes  certainly  ttw  third  place. 
The  lounaeleo  pneaeuea  some  good  exam  pin,  and "v 


a.  i: 

1  be  mind  [ml  el 


«  well  aa  in 


lioh,  Han 


lions  of  DHrers  theoretical  writings  are  these:— 
uiukethi  awd  PnHawtDTivn. — UH&rmpimt  icrMcuung  mil 
dim  Zlrektl  kwI  lildilxhtyl,  in  Lixin,  &b*a  u*d  smites  Car- 
port*, Niirruberg,  1526.  A  Latin  translation  or  the  asms,  with 
■  long  title,  Parit.  Welch*!,  1632,  and  another  oil.  in  1555. 
Again  in  Latin,  with  the  title  Iiutitutiiraam  atomttricarHm  libri 
owntiior,  Amli.im.  1B05. 

FoanneaTtOH.— Etlkht  Vnderrtdl  air  BtfaHaung  der  Sehltm, 
Shuit,  iind  Flttkn,  Nuremberg,  1S37,  — '  -*■■-■•■■■■  


le  title  De  urbllnit,  as 


™J*rg.  I' 


Itfgurai 


,  KM  II.,  Kur- 

Tha  -private  literary  remains  of  Dilrer,  hie  diary,  letters,  kc., 
artre  Hist  po'iliaheil,  partially  in  Von  Murr'i  Journal  aw  ATtmsf- 
gtcJkichu.  Isurembeii,  1786-17S7  ;  erterwsnla,  in  Campe'e  Stli- 
qitipt  son  A,  Bint,  &  nrember&  1S27  ■  hnd  again,  carefully  edited 
by  Professor  Morlts  Thaoiing.  Tn  the  QtuUctuchnjlcx  far  Kuiat- 
goehlilai  und  KntuUechnik,  Yienna,  1871 


Tha  principal  remslrring  bUiarnre  of 

In  the  following  books  end treatises,  the  e ,_,--,- 

fessor  Thaniing  being  the  Uteat,  and  by  far  tha  fullest  an  J  meat 
ingenious  of  them  all : — N suADrisr,  Johsnn.  Schreib-  and  Rechen- 
meiater  xu  Nornberg,  SattriM**  <U*r  Ktrutu™  vwt  Wtrit/uu* 


SpUom  rmtBt  Oenrv 


republished  in  the  Vienna  QiuUouckrdt, 
Antotii  Era**,  1616,  reprinted  in  the 
wsrks,  Frankfort,  1010  :  Wunpheling, 
inw,  eh.  08,  6 tmatbnrx,  1MB  i  Sandrart, 


HiMerUdu  KaekrUM  wa  dn\  A'smitroiarJrt  ITatJimaticii  <ad 
Kamtlirn.  Kuromberg,  17Su  ;  Von  llurr,  (.nr.  O..  Journal  saw 
KmulgucMchU,  as  above;  Bsrtech,  Adam.  Ia  Ptinlrt-Granur, 
•oL  vii.  Vienna,  1808  ;  Psssevaat.  J.  P..  U  Pantrt-aramr,  voL 
iii.  Lelpxig,  lfM2i  Both,  J.  P..  Lcbn  Albruhl  IWrt,  Leijaig, 
17S1  i  Heller.  Dai  Lib**  nnd  die  WcrU  Alirrthl  Daren,  vol.  C, 
Ban-berg,  1827-18!!;  Von  Eye.  Dr  A.,  Lcbai  and  Ir"mtm  At- 
trseU  Vanr'M,  Ed  ed.,  NitrdUnigen,  1608  ;  Hanssnuuin,  A.,  Ww' 
KupftrUVJu,  Badinmtm,  UuiaehniOt  mid  ZiuAnuiioik, 
ISfil  :  Von  Zahn.  A.    Dtrtr't  XvnAUhrt,  Lripiig, 


mnttrf  i  a.unMHtm,  emugarr,  i  so e  ;  Miinerg,  n.  von.  uttrtr  a 
E»j}Jrniiea,<nd  BoloAniUc,  slmuoh.  1871 :  Heaton,  Mr*  Charlw, 
Tht  Bimart  a  lit  Lift  of  AOrtclit  Direr  of  i'urrmbtru,  London, 
1871 ;  Scott,  V.  E,  AUmr'tl  Dtrrr,  hit  Lift  and  Worh,  Londou, 
1871;  Thsuxing,  Prof.  Mortis,  D*rtr.  QacAuAU  mina  iaonu  mat 
anaar  AT aaat,  Lairadg,  1870 ;  W.  Bebmidt  in  Dofame'i  Xumt  tad 
ATgaaUar  da  JKUefc&ar.  auut  <tar  AtoS,  Ltiniig,  1S77  ;  ffiuvrw 
<le  Albtri  Dortr  rtprtidi.il  it  jnMU  par  Amuut-Duramd,  luU  far 
Ocorga  Duplotit,  Firis,  1877.  (S.C. ) 

DTJRFET,  Tbohas,  mors  generally  known  by  tho 
familiar  name  of  Tom  dTJrfey,  tut  English  satirist  and  song 
writer,  eras  descended  from  a  family  of  French  Huguenot 
refugees,  and  was  bom  at  Exeter. .  The  year  of  hie  birth  ii 
unknown.  He  was  originally  bred  to  the  law,  which  ha 
forsook  for  the  mora  congenial  employment  of  writing  plays 
and  songs,  His  humour  both  in  writing  and  in  singing  the 
latter  procured  him  access  to  the  highest  drclea,  and  mad* 
him  a  favourite  even  at  court  Addison  in  the  trawritian 
(No.  67)  relate*  that  he  remembered  mors  than  once  to 
have  aaen  Charles  IL  leaning  on  Tom  dTJrfeya  ehoulder 
and  humming  over  a  aong  with  him.  He  waa  a  strong  Tory 
and  Protestant,  and  it  ia  said  that  his  songs  had  consider- 
able influence  in  strengthening  the  cause  of  his  party.  Hie 
dramatic  pieces,  numbering  upwards  of  thirty,  were  well 
received,  but  were  so  licentious  that  none  of  them  kept  the 
stage  after  the  dissolute  period  for  which  they  were  written. 
D'Urfey,  by  imprudence  and  extravagance,  became  poor  aa 
he  grow  old  ;  and  having  prevailed  on  the  managers  of  the 
playhouse  to  sot  his  comedy  of  the  Plotting  Siiten  for  his 
benefit,  Addison  wrote  the  above  mentioned  paper  in  the 
Guardian,  with  another  (No.  82)  giving  a  humorous  account 
of  his  eecentricitiea,  in  order  to  procure  him  a  full  house. 
He  died  at  so  advanced  age  in  1723.  His  songs,  pub- 
lished ia  6  Tols.,  under  the  title  of  PilU  lo  Purge  Ndait- 
choly,  were  reprinted  in  fsc-ejmile  in  1673. 

DURHAM,  Couhtt  Pauttni  or,  one  of  the  northern 
shirea  of  England.  The  county  is  triangular  in  form,  ita  cflstom 
limit  or  base  being  a  coastline  exposed  to  the  German  Ocean. 
It  is  separated  from  Northumberland  chiefly  by  the  Tyne 
and  its  tributary  the  Derwent,  and  from  Yorkshire  by  the 
Tees.  Towards  its  weetem  extremity  it  joins  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland.  Its  greatest  length  is  45  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  36  miles;  and  it  contains  an  area  of  1012 
square  miles,  or  047,692  scros.  It  is  divided  into  four 
wards,— Chester  and  Eaaington  in  the  north,  and  Darlington 
and  Stockton  in  the  south.  There  were  formerly  throe 
outlying  portions  of  the  county,  shown  in  old  maps,  and 
known  as  North  Durham  (including  Norhamahire  and 
Inlandahirs),  Bedlingtonshiro,  and  Crayko.  These  were 
attached  to  the  county  as  having  formed  parcels  of  the 
ancient  "  patrimony  of  St  Cuthbert,"  of  which  the  land 
between  Tyne  and  Tees  waa  tha  chief  portion. 

PAffiieal  Feaiuru.— Th&  weetem  angle  of  the  county 
is  occupied  by  spurs  of  the  Pennine  chain,  and  hence  is 
mountainous,  with  black,  naked,  and  barren  regions,  from 
which  issue  numerous  streams  flowing  to  the  sea.  Tha 
elevations  vary  from  1000  to  2196  feet.  There  are  some 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  in  the  eastern  and.central  parts, 
pleasantly  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  and  alternately  appro- 
priated to  corn  and  pasture.  Extensive  tracts,  principally 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  are  waste,  but  rich  in 
minerals.     In  the  southern  district*  the  area  of  cultivation 
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ku  toon  considerably  inereon?  within  the  hut  few  years. 
The  ancient  common  fields  belonging  to  the  townships  n» 
now  mostly  inclosed.  Draining  hiving  been  tarried  on  to 
n  greet  extent ;  then  is  Teiy  little  marshy  ground  left 
Near  tho  river  Tees,  and  in  soma  places  bordering  on  the 
other  rivers,  die  soil  is  loam  or  a  rich  day.  At  a  farther 
distance  from  than  men  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  with 
patches  of  gravel  mterspeised.  The  hills  between  the  tea 
and  an  imaginary  line  from  .Bernard  Castle  on  the  Ten  to 
Alanaford  on  the  Derweut,  are  oovered  with  a  dry  loam,  the 
fertility  of  which  varies  with  its  depth.  From  this  line 
westward  the  summits  at  well  at  the  side*  of  the  hills  are 
in  greet  part  moorish  wastes. 

At  the  distance  of  abont  three  mDes  from  Darlington,  at 
Oxeuhnll  are  cavities  in  the  earth,  called  "  Hell  Kettles." 
Them  on  similar  natural  pits  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eipon,  and  elsewhere.  The  diameter  of  the  largest  is  not 
lest  than  Hi  feet,  and  that  of  the  least  TO.  Abont  five 
miles  from  Hartlepool  is  one  of  the  most  singular  clusters 
of  rocks  in  the  north  of  F";1""1!  called  "  Black  Halls," 
formed  by  the  force  and  constant  action  of  the  waves,  which 
hare  separated  enormous  Masse*  of  the  msgnesisn  limestone, 
washing  soma  entirely  away,  but  leaving  others  standing, 
like-  vast  towers.  In  soma  places  the  rock  it  perforated  eo 
as  to  form  curious  arches. 

The  only  considerable  river,  betide  those  just  mentioned, 
ii  the  Wear,  which  rises  in  the  western  hills  and  Sows  past 
Durham  to  Join  the  sea  at  Bishop-Wearmonth  and  Ifonk- 
TV'earmouth,  which  places  unite  with  Sunderland  to  form 
one  great  town.  The  Team,  which  sires  its  name  to  tho 
Team  Valley  Bail  way,  is  a  mere  rivulet. 

Trees  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  parks  and  seats  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry ;  but  many  plantations  have  been 
made  of  late  years.  The  hanks  of  the  rivers  and  brooks, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Durham,  are  fringed  with 
Wood  of  long  growth  and  much  value,  and  the  deep  wooded 
ilma  or  ravines  which  open  on  .to  the  sea  coast,  each 
having  a  email  stream  at  the  bottom,  are  very  characteristic, 
Csstle  Eden  dene  is  abont  four  miles  in  length,  and  famous 
fur  its  beautiful  trees  and  wild  (lowers. 

Mineral*. — The  western  hills  are  composed  of  carbonifor- 
'  "  f  millstone  grit,  coal- 


stone  contains  productive  veins  of  lead  ere,  which  are 
extensively  worked,  also  rino  ore.  The  beds  of  coal  in  the 
coal-measures  are  from  B  to  6  feet  thick,  and  have  long 
been  source  of  enormous  wealth.  The  mines  are  among 
the  most  extensive  and  productive  in  the  kingdom.  At 
tjunderland  the  coal  trade  furnish «  employment  for  hundreds 
of  vessels,  independently  of  the  "keels"  or  lighten  which 
convey  the  coal  from  the  termini  of  the  railroads  and 
tramways  to  the  ships.  The  seams  now  worked  extend 
horisontslly  for  many  miles,  and  are  from  20  to  100 
fathoms  beneath  the  surface.  Under  almost  every  seam 
of  coal  is  a  bed  of  fire-clay,  full  of  roots  of  primeval 
forest  trees.  The  basaltic  formation,  known  aa  the  "Great 
Whin  Sill"  appears  in  Tesadale,  and  is  also  remark- 
able at  Coekfield.  A  beautiful  variety  of  the  mountain 
limestone  known  as  Frosteriey  marble,  has  for  many 
centimes  been  quarried  near  Stanhope  for  decorative 
purposes,  in  Durham  Cathedral  and  elsewhere  taking  the 
place  of  Purbeck  marble,  while  in  modem  houses  it  is  used 
chiefly  for  chimney-pieces.  Ironstone  is  extensively  worked 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swarwell  and  Wtnlaton.  Some 
excellent  quarries  of  slate  for  buildings  have  been  opened  in 
different  parts  of  the  oonnty.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Wokingham  abounds  iu   hue  millstones.     The  Newcastle 


grindstones  are  procured  at  Gateshead  Fell ; 
of  high  estimation,  for  building  ovens,  furnaces,  and  the  like, 
is  obtained  in  various  parts  of  Durham,  and  exported  in 
considerable  quantity. 

Tomu.  — Besides  the  city  of  Durham,  the  county  includes 
seven  ancient  boroughs,  viz.,  Hartlepool,  Barnard  Castl*. 
Bishop  Auckland,  Darlington,  Sunderland,  Stockton,  and 
Gateshead.  The  large  villages  ef  Staindrop,  Wokingham. 
Stanhope,  and  Bedgefteld  are  "  market  towns."  The  port 
of  Btocktorj-upon-Tees  is  well  situated  for  commerce. 
Hartlepool,  being  on  a  promontory,  nearly  encompassed  by 
the  German  Ocean,  which  forms  a  capeciout  bay  to  the 
south  of  the  town  is  advantageously  placed  for  marituna 
traffic ;  Sunderland  and  Booth  Shields  are  also  well  placed 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Wear  and  Tyne. 

No  county  in  TftigianH  presents  a  closer  network  at 
railways  than  Durham.  The  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick 
trunk  line  enter*  the  country  south  of  Darlington,  and 
continues  due  north  until  at  Gateshead  it  crosses  the  Tyne 
and  enters  Northumberlsnd,  From  this  a  great  many 
smaller  lines  diverge  to  the  ports  and  mineral  fields. 

AtfritvltvTt. — Improvements  in  agriculture  have    bom 
pursued  with  considerable  spirit  end  success.     On  noia 
ivelly  soil,  turnips  and  barley  are  grown  in  sinusal 
,     ,  succession,   a  crop   of  clover  being  sometimes 

interposed.  The  manures  are  chiefly  lime  and  the  prodnca 
of  the  fold-yard  ;  snd  though  abundance  of  sea-weed  might 
be  collected  on  the  coast,  as  it  was  in  medieval  times,  the 
farmers  now  make  but  little  use  of  it.  The  farms  are  of 
moderate  sise,  few  of  them  exceeding  300  seres.  The 
largest  portion  of  each  is  arable,  except  towards  the  western 
extremity  of  the  oonnty,  where  the  whole  is  pasture.  Tho 
farm  houses  are  well  situated  and  commodious ;  and  improve 
merits  in  farming  and  fanning  nuchineiy  keep  pace  with  *t"f 
age.  The  cattle  of  Durham  have  long  boon  in  great  repute; 
in  point  of  form,  weight,  produce  of  milk,  snd  quickness 
of  fattening,  there  are  none  better.  The  cows  yield  from  SO 
to  SO  quarts  of  milk  daily.    The  sheep  also  stand  high  in 


spots  of  grave 
perpetual   sue 


The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  Agricultural  Betnrns 
for  1873  snd  1876,  show  the  acreage  of  the  principal  crops 
and  the  numbers  of  the  live  stock  in  the  county  in  those 


1878... SB,  2*8    I7.88*    17,881     18,47 

1870.. .81,100     18,8*9    as,815     23,070    88,818    22.IW    58,1*0 


1878. 16,10*        32,162        Sa'iVT*        11,068 

.  1878. 17,488        81,028        202,109        12,181 

According  to  the  Owners  of  Lend  Beturn,  Durham  was 
divided  in  1873  among  34,317  separata  proprietors,  of 
whom  the  larva  proportion  of  91  per  cent,  owned  lea 
than  1  acre — the  average  of  England  and  Wales  being  71 
per  cent.    The  gross  rental   of    the  land  amounted  to 


£3,8' 


1,153,  c 


[pared  with  £3,  0a.  2d.,  the  average  of  I 
Wales.  This  unusual  value  per  acre  is  te  be  ascribed  ti 
presence  of  minerals.  The  proprietors  possessing  more 
than  8000  acres  were  aa  follows :— duke  of  Cleveland, 
55,837  acres;  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  36,868;  Vis- 
count Boyne,  10,310;  earl  of  Durham,  14,664;  marquis 
of  Londonderry,  13,823;  earl  of  Hdon,  11,841  ;  John 
Bowes,  8313 ;  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  8089. 

ffattiral  Bittory. — Except  in  the  moorlands  of  the  west 
only  a  few  scrap*  of  the  county  have  been  left  m  their  natural 
state ;  but  these  portions  are  of  great  interest  to  the  student 
of  natural  history.  The  ballast-hills  at  Shields  snd 
pa,  many  o' 
Nearly  fij 
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■MctMbmbMnlmmd.     CfpripxUmx,  Xpipadit,  Pynla, 
Opirjit,  nnder  the  yews  of  Caailo  Eden,  are  visited  by 


Pelfemmatiu    talmaeit,   and    the    LifctJn    moth 
Uomerftria.     T^o  most  interesting  bird*  left  are  the  dotterel 
(Charadriiu  norvultut),  pied  flycatcher  fJfiMNMM 
twoou),  and  cnwsbill  (Zmm  ewretroeri-a),  which  Miil  I 
occasionally  in   the    west    of    the  oonnty.     The    n 

ghiyomit-u  tpuau)  and  black  redstart  {RutiaUa  tithp) 
T*-reared  their  young  near  the  city  of  Dnrham.  The 
stockdove  hnawi  thin  the  last  fowyeara  become  not  unoommon. 
Bad  grmno  and  black  game  are  abundant  m  suitable 
localMoe,  and  0113  keroary  still  remains.  But  the  shone  of 
Dnrham  are  deeerted  by  ths  aaa  fowl,  wliich  200  yean  ago 
were  so  abundant  by  Teea  and  Tyne  that,  uu  old  writer 
says,  "in  tyme  of  breeding  one  can  baldly  sett  hit  foots 
ao  warylye  that  he  spoylenot  many  of  theyr  nestea*  The 
badger  and  the  otter  still  linger  in  one  or  two  nooks;  the 
bat  marten  ™.  killed  in  Weardale  SO  years  ago,  and 
meantime  the  squirrel  haa  become  common.  Stockton  ia 
almoat  the  last  retreat  in  England  of  the  native  black  rat. 
Of  the  former  abundance  of  deer,  wild  ox,  and  boar  every 
peat  bog  testifies  by  it*  remains ;  the  boar  appear*  10  have 
ekiated  is  the  reign  of  Henry  VllL,  and  records  of  red 
dear  in  the  county  may  be  traced  down  to  the  middle  of 

Antiquities  of  pre  Soman  date,  whether  implements  of 


except  in  tha  valley  oi 


acarealy  found 
larkablodis- 
BarnOave, 


known  in  Brittin  al 


i  from  oast  to  west  by  a 
There  are  frequent  references  to  "Standing  Stone* "nbw 
gone  in  old  charters,  where  they  are  referred  to  aj  marking 
boundaries.  The  principal  Bomsn  remains  are  connected 
with  the' ancient  Wading  Street,  which  entered  the  comity 


o  Darwent  jus t  north  of  Eboheeter. 
the  four  stations  of  Pierso  bridge,  Bmoheater,  lenchettor, 
■nd  Ebehester,  on  tha  line  of  thu  road,  may  *til  1  be  dearly 


of  masonry,  and  at  Binch eater  the  most  perfect  hypocauat 
in  the  north  of  England.  0heeter-4»£(met,  as  it*  same 
ind  Mates,  ooonpiea  the  site,  now  obliterated,  of  a  Roman 
station,  fin  amnajdnrry  rlfpfnan  road;  and  there  was  a  camp, 

•till  partly  to  be  recognized,  on"  Maiden  Castle  HiU,"  near 
the  city  of  Dotham.  Many  Soman  altars  and  sculptured 
stones  from  Lanchcstcr  and  clsowhore  are  prewrred  in  the 


chapter  library  at  Dnrham.  Soman  altars,  coin*,  4c, 
hare  been  found  at  Sooth  Shields,  as  well  aa  about  the 
above-ineutiuned  stations.  To  tha  Anglofiazon  period 
are  to  be  referred  portion*  of  the  churches  of  Monk- 
Wsarn>onth  and  Jarrow,  and  numerous  aculptured  crosses, 
two  of  which  are  as  ni«  at  AycliSe.  The  best  remains 
of  the  Norman  period  are  to  be  found  in  Dnrham 
Cathedral  (the  finest  Norman  buOding  in  England)  and 
in  the  caatle,  aha  in  some  half-dosen  pariah  iliuiiiliie 
Of  the  Early  English  period  are  tha  eastern  portion  of  tha 
cathedral  (aw  below),  the  fins  churches  of  Darlington, 
Hartlepool,  and  St  Andrew,  Auckland,  and  portions  of  a 
few  other  churches.     ~ 


d  portions  of  a 

1   Perpendicular 


periods  are  very  scantily  represented,  on  account,    as  is 
supposed,  of  the   iiiiis—nl    wars  between  England   and 


Mnehele  Priory,  aitaated  in  a  lovely  valley  by  the  Wear. 
Tha  moat  interesting  castle*  are  those  of  Durham,  Baby, 
Brancepeth,  and  Barnard.  There  are  ruins  of  oastelets, 
or  peel-towers,  at  Dalden,  Ludworth,  and  Langley  Dale. 
Tha  hospitals  of  Bherbnm,  Oreatham,  and  Kepyer,  founds  d 
by  early  bishops  of  Durham,  retain  but  very  few  ancient 

The  principal  noblemen's  seats  are  Baby  Caatle  (duke 
Otoveknd),  *      ■         ~ ~  "'  '" 


Laml 


(dul 
Wyn 


and),  Lsmbton  Castle  (earl  of  Durham),  Wynyard 
Castle  (marquis  of  Londonderry),  Bavensworth  Caatle  (earl 
Bavensworth),  Brancepeth  Castle  (Viscount  Boyne),  and 
liitham  Hall  (Sir  Hedworth.  Williamson,  Bart.) 
The  county  ia  divided  for  parliamentary  purposes  into 


two  division*  (North  and  South  Durham),  each  of  which 
returns  two  members.  The  northern  division  includes  20 
polling-place*,  and  the  southern  33.  The  population  has 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  thirty  years.  In  1851  tha 
inhabitants  numbered  390,997 ;  in  1861,  008,666 ;  and  in 
lo71,885,089— 363,117  inalesand331,972fein»lBfl.  The 
isersase  between  1851  and  1871  amount*  to  721  per  cent 
The  population  is  — *■'—- *r*  at  upwards  of  650,000  in 
1877. 

EiUtrry. — Bsfon  the  srrfvslof  theRomsnsthsoonntyfonnedpart 
of  ths  Broth  territory  of  the  Brigsntes,  wash  comprised  sll  between 
TVnn  and  Hmnbsr.     Than  it  became  part  of  tha  Soman  province 


amain*  of  the  royal  prerogatives^  suoh  u  psnnunrnt  pro- 
perty in  ill  lands,  sad  SBprama  Jnnadietion  both  oinl  snd  military, 
as  in  making  war,  right  of  forfeiture,  levying  ot  taxes,**. 
privileges  would  bo  the  man  rtidilj  conceded  to  this  c< 

socount  of  it*  mnoteness  from  tha  metropolis,  snd  its  nox_ 

the  hostile  kingdom  of  Bootlsnd,  in  order  that  tba  inhabitants, 
having  jostleo  sbijzdstend  athoane,  might  not  bo  obliged  to  go  out  of 
their  county,  snd  lesve  it  opu  t-i  en  n*»rt  incursions.  Tor  they 
pUadad  privilege  not  to  pass  over  Tea  or  Tyna  for  military  service, 
msir  special  charge  being,  u  was  sllaged,  to  keep  snd  defend  tba 
sumd^ody  of  St  Cathbwt,  whence  they  were  esllsd  "  Haliwar 
role"  (Holy  war  folk).  By  in  Aot  passed  in  the  S7ta  yosr  of  Henry 
TIIL  a  hoary  blow  was  struck  st  the  vagal  powers  wnieh  the 
bishops  of  Dnrham  bad  enjoyed,  and  st  ths  death  of  Bishop  Van 
Mildert  in  Wit,  an  Act  was  paistd  >benby  all  temporal  jnrisdic- 
tkas  snd  privilegae  were  deoCnd  to  bo  for  ever  removed  from  the 


privilegee  mra  decfi 

bliboprio.  Up  to  that  time  the  biahops  opened  the  .aiiiea  in 
person,  is  being  still  st  the  head  or  the  administration  of  justice, 
ths  jodgss  sitting  by  viitoj)  of  tha  bishop's  writ  Durham  is  now 
inolndsd  in  the  pnrrino*  of  York,  snd  in  the  north-eastern  circuit 
-  ty  Uatorles  are  these  by  Hntehinson  and 

omplete,  but,  so  far  as  ft  ■oes,  it  is  s  noble 
best  oi  that  elsas  over  published.  Hum/a 
tyand  to  the  cathedral,  thongh  occssioDaUy 

Ditbhaji  Orrr,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  fttghod,  *>>d  ths  ohief  town  of  the  county  of  Durham, 
-  situated  on  the  Hirer  Wear  (which  ia  oroe*ed  there  by 
or  bridges),  14  mnas  S.  of  Newcastle  and  60  miles 
...N.W.  of  York.  Thongh  there  was  a  small  Roman  oarop 
at  sfaidfw  Castle  Hill,  about  a  mils  distent,  Durham  itself 


weak,  on*  of  the  very 

handbooks  to  ths  ooun_, . 

irate,  are  fall  of  interesting  snd  vabubts  info 


after  wandering  about  witli  it  almost  sll  over  the  north  of 
-  ~  •  Soon  afterwards  a  church  was  built  by  Bishop 
and  ths  removal  of  the  see  from  Lmdiafarne 
together  with  the  growing  fame  of  the  incorruptible 
body  of  the  saint,  led  to  the  riae  of  the  city.  The  rocky 
peaunsul*  on  wnieh  Baldbrma's  chu  rch  was  founded,  about 
80  fa*  abors  ths  drer.wa*  called  Dwibelme  (Hfll  MuA\ 
TIL  — 7i 


DURHAM 


which  In  N onnan  timet  was  softened  to  "  Duresme,"  whence 

"Durham."  The  cattle  was  erected  by  William  the  Con- 
queror in  1073,  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  bo  as  to 
gaud  the  church  end   monastery.     In  1093   Ealdhune's 


church,  m  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Carileph,  who  changed  the 
Angle-Saxon  establishment  of  married  priest*  into  a 
Benedictine  abbey. 

Tht  CaUudraL — Carileph's  grand  Norman  church  still 
forms  the  main  part  of  the  cathedral  buildings;  but 
numerous  additions  have  been  mads  from  time  to  time,  the 
chief  of  which  are— the  Galilee  or  western  chapel,  of  the 
Transitional  period,  the  eastern  transept  or  "  Nine  Altars" 
and  the  western  towers  (Early  English),  and  the  central 
.tower  (Perpendicular).  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  win- 
dows have,  as  is  usual  in  old  churches,  been  freely  inserted. 
The  interior  presents  the  appearance,  aa  Dr  Johnson 
remarked,  of  "  rocky  solidity  and  of  indeterminate  duration," 
and  combines,  we  may  add,  absolutely  perfect  proportion 
in  all  its  original  parte  with  a  bannonions  magnificence  of 
detail  in  its  massive  columns,  arches,  and  stone  groining. 
It  has  recently  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  supplied  with 
much  painted  glass  and  very  costly  modem  fittings,  includ- 
ing anew  organ  built  on  the  largest  scale  and  of  fine  tone. 
Durham  Cathedral  or  "The  Abbey,"  as  old-faahioned 
residents  still  call  it,  has  long  been  celebrated  and  still 
maintains  ita  reputation  for  ita  choral  services,  aa  being  at 
least  equal  to  any  hi  Rngland  in  point  of  musical  execution. 
This  glorious  building  has  been  admirably  illustrated  in 
Carter's  Plate,  and  in  Billings's  Architecture  of  Durham 
Catfudral.  It  is  607  feet  in  length,  by  200  in  extreme 
breadth,  with  a  central  tower  21*  feet  in  height,  and  two 
smaller  ones  138  feat  high  at  the  west  end.  The  Galilee 
or  western  chapel  was  built  by  Bishop  Podsey  between  1153 
and  1196,  and  contains  the  supposed  remains  of  the  Vener- 
able Beds.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars  are  the 
remains  of  St  Outhbert,  brought  to  light  in  1827.  The 
cathedral  library,  formerly  the  dormitory  and  refectories  of 


the  abbey,  contains  a  number  of  curious  and  interesting 
printed  books,  and  MSS.,  and  the  portable  altar,  vestments, 
and  other  relics  found  in  St  Outhberf s  grave. 

The  see  of  Durham  was  long  the  richest  bishopric  in 
England.     The  total  revenue 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  during   { 
the  seven  yean  ending  1834 
amounted  to  £36,937  a  year. 
On  the  death  of  the  incum-  • 
bent  in  1S36,  at  the  recom-   „ 

cal  Commissioners,  the  income  \ 
of  the  bishop  was  fixed  at  aj 
£8000  per  annum — die  but-  ™ 
plus  revenue*  of  the  tee  be- 
ing reserved  to  form  a  fund 
|or  augmenting  the  InOflflaM  Arms  at  assasftta 

of  the  poorer  bishops, 

Ca*U,<kc — The  castlo  of  Durham  consiste  of  a  polygonal 
keep,  now  reconstructed  to  form  a  very  inconvenient  set  of 
college  room*;  the  great  hall  built  by  Bishop  Hatfield, 
which  in  soma  respects  exceeds  any  hall  in  the  older  univer- 
sities ;  the  Norman  hall,  now  cut  up  into  rooms ;  the  old 
Norman  crypt  chapel ;  Bishop  Tunstall's  chapel,  at  present 
in  use;  the  Black  Staircase,  built  by  Bishop  Coeiu ;  and  the 
kitchen,  the  gate-house,  and  other  offices.  These  are 
grouped  round  a  court  vary  irregular  in  plan,  and  not  leaa 
picturesque  in  general  effect,  Durham  Castle  was  the 
chief  residence  of  the  bishops  of  tho  Palatinate,  but  is  now 
appropriated  to  the  uses  o/  the  university,  with  tie  exception 
of  the  state  apartments,  which  are  partly  reserved  for  the 
bishop  and  for  Her  Majesty's  judges  of  saffian.  The  nniver- 
sity  was  opened  in  1833  ;  an  account  of  it  will  be  found 
under  UxTVxsarrus.  Besides  the  cathedral,  Durham  has 
seven  parish  churches.  There  are  also  places  of  worahip  for 
Roman  Catholics,  and  for  various  denominations  of  Protes- 
tants. The  grammar  school  attached  to  the  cathedral  was 
founded  by  Henry  VlLL  in  15*1,  and  possesses  eighteen 
"  king's  scholarships,"  of  the  annual  value  of  nearly  £*0 
each.  There  are  also  several  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
tenable  at  the  universities.  The  original  school-room  is  now 
used  by  the  university  of  Durham  ;  the  new  buildings  are 
beautifully  situated  to  the  west  of  the  city,  and  are  very 
handsome  and  commodious,  including  residences  for  the 
head  and  second  masters,  and  a  school  infirmary.  Durham 
possesses  nourishing  diocesan  training  colleges  for  school- 
masters end  schoolmistresses ;  and  about  four  mile*  to  the 
west  of  the  city  is  the  great  Roman  Catholic  College  called 
St  Cuthbert's  College,  Ushaw,  the  present  representative  of 

The  civil  corporation  of  Durham  and  Framwellgate  con- 
sists of  the  mayor,  six  alder- 
man, and  eighteen  councillors, 
with   a  recorder,  a  chaplain, 
and  town  clerk,  two  elective 
auditors,    and    two    elective    I 
assessors.     On  the  passing  of  \; 
the  Corporation  Act,  0  and  6  S 
Will  IV.   c.  76,  the  election  1 
of  the  eighteen  councillors  was  *■ 
Tested  in  the  tituens  occupy- 
ing houses  and  paying  poor 

eillom    so   elected   have    to  Corporation  Bad, 

choose  the  six  aldermen,  and  the  aldermen  and  councillors 
have  the  election  of  the  mayor.  Four  charter*  (all,  except 
the  third,  preserved  in  the  "  Hutch"  at  the  Guild  Hall) 
have  boon  granted  to  the  city  by  different  bishops  of 
Durham ; — the  first  by  Hugh  Pndsey,  confirmed  by  Pope 
Alexander  HI,   1179  or  1180;  the  second  by  Tohiaa 
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Matthew,  confirmed  by  James  I;  the  thM  by  Nathaniel 
Lord  Crew,  1084  (afterwards  redelivered  to  the  bishop,  (ha 
norpomtiou  acting  under  the  weond  charter),  and  (he 
fourth  by  John  Egerton,  1780. 

Durham  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  rtaple  trade  i  r 
manufacture,  though  it  pa— M  one  carpet  factory  and  CM 
Urge  mill  for  the  preparation  of  "  Durham  mustard." 
It  ia  now  a  Tory  different  place,  socially,  from  what 
It  was  when  them  wan  twelve  prebendariea  with  much 
lamer  incomes  than  the  six  canons  now  hate,  and  when 
"The  Collego"  waa  a  noted  centre  for  dignified  and  liberal 


prebendary  in  residence  entertained  gueste  of  all 
Noblemen  and  gentlemen  then  resided  in  houses  ii 
wellgate  and  Elvet,  now  let  out  into  i 
aa  the  squalid  homes  of  the  very  poorest 
Bailey  and  Old  El  vet  are,  however,  still  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  upper  classes,  and  Western  Hill  ia  a  new  and  rapidly 
increasing  suburb.  Hie  Palace  Qreen  ia  an  open  space 
having  the  cathedral  on  the  south  aide,  tike  castle,  now 
University  College,  on  the  north,  the  Exchequer  Buildings, 
now  the  university  library,  together  with  Bishop  Conn's 
library,  on  the  west,  and  the  museum,  abns-honaes,  and 
other  offices  on  the  eiasL  The  museum  contains  an  almost 
complete  collection  of  British  birds.  Six  out  of  the  Sevan 
parish  churches  are  ancient,  and  possess  features  of  interest. 
The  high  banks  of  the  river  on  which  the  cathedral  and 
castle  stand  are  richly  wooded,  and  traversed  in  all  directions 
by  well-kept  paths,  which  afford  ever-changing  views  of 
wood,  water,  rocks,  bridges,  the  cathedral,  the  castle,  pic- 
turesque old  houses,  and  terraced  gardens. 

In  1861  the  municipal  borough  of  Durham  had  within 
its  area  of  880  acres  2007  inhabited  houses,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  14,088.  In  1871,  the  number  of  inhabited  houses 
was  2349,  and  the  population  comprised  6966  males  and 
7450femaleslorl4,406inalL'  The  parliamentary  borough, 
which  with  an  area  of  967  acres  had  14,833  inhabitants  in 
1871,  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  (J.  t.  f.) 

DURHAM,  John  Okokoi  Laxbtoh,  Ftbbt  Rim,  or 
(1792-1840),  bom  at  Lambton  Castle,  Durham,  on  the 
12th  April  1792,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Henry 
Lambton,  H.P.  for  the  city  of  Durham.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  had  held 
the  Lambton  estate  in  uninterrupted  male  succession  from 
the  12th  century.  Educated  at  Eton,  he  held  for  a  abort 
time  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  hussars.  In  1813, 
soon  after  attaining  his  majority,  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  as  representative  of  his  native  county.  He  was 
an  advanced  Liberal  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
political  career,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  the  reactionary  measures  of  the 
Tory  Government  His  political  position  wse  strengthened 
by  his  marriage  in  1816  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Earl 
Grey.  In  1819  he  championed  the  rights  of  the  people  by 
his  denunciation,  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  at 
numerous  public  meetings,  of  the  coercive  measures  proposed 
by  the  Government  against  the  Chartists.  In  April  1821 
he  proposed  in  the  House  a  scheme  of  parliamentary  reform 
which  jwss  in  some  points,  notably  in  regard  to  the  redis- 
tribution of  seats,  more  thoroughgoing  than  that  which  was 
carried  eleven  yean  later.  The  delicate  state  of  his  health 
compelled  him  in  1826  to  proceed  to  Naples,  where  he 
resided  for  about  a  year.  He  was  a  prominent  supporter 
of  the  Canning  administration  of  1827,  and  of  that  of  Lord 
Oodsrich  by  which  it  waa  succeeded.  When  the  latter 
fell  to  pieces  owing  to  its  inherent  weakness  in  January 
1828,  Lambton's  serriees  were  acknowledged  by  his  elera- 
tion  to  the  peerage  aa  Baron  Durham  On  the 
of  Lord  Ony  to  power  be  IBM  Lord  Durham  obt 


office  of  lord  privy  seal  Ha  was  one  of  a  Cabinet  com* 
mitteeof  four  who  were  intrusted  with  the  preparation  at 
the  Befonn  Bui.  the  others  being  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord 
I  John  Bussell.  and  Lord  Duneannon.  It  was  understood  at 
tho  timo  that  bis  influence  was  exerted  to  mslo  tha  mwumre 
possible,  and  in  particular  that  hn  wished  to 
introduce  the  ballot  aa  one  of  its  provisions.  In  the 
debatue  on  the  bill  in  the  Lords  he  did  cot  take  the  loading 
part  that  might  naturally  have  been  expected  from  the  only 
peer  who  had  been  on  the  Cabinet  committee  for  its 
preparation.  This  was  owing  partly  to  his  own  indifferent 
health  and  partly  to  grief  at  the  death  of  his  eldest  sou,  the 
Master  Lambton  of  one  of  Lawrence's  most  admired 
ts.  Continued  ilthealth  led  ^im  to  resign  office  in 
1833,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount 
Lambton  and  earl  of  Durham,     In  then 


to  the  court  of  St  Petersburg,  tha  chief  object  of  n 
was  to  secure  lenient  treatment  for  the  insurgent  Poles,  in 
this  he  was  unsuccessful  When  the  party  that  had 
carried  reform  began  to  bo  divided,  Lord  Durham  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  likely  leader  of  tha  mom  advanced 
section,  and  a  strongly  radical  speech  which  hs  delivered 
'  the  celebrated  Grey  banquetatEdinbuTghinl834  helped 
strengthen  his  claims  to  the  position.  It  took  the  form 
a  reply  to  a  previous  speech  of  Lord  Brougham,  whose 
inity  Lord  Durham  thus  provoked.  In  1837  he  accepted 
the  post  of  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  which  he  occupied 
for  about  a  year;  Meanwhile  a  very  serious  insurrection 
had  broken  out  in  Canada,  and  early  in  1838  the  Govern- 
ment fbundit  necessary  to  suspend  die  colonial  constitution 
and  send  out  a  new  governor  with  special  powers.  Lord 
Durham  was  selected  to  undertake  the  difficult  task,  for 
which  hisexterinveexperienceandlni  well  known  advanced 
liberalism  were  supposed  specially  to  qualify  him.  Some- 
what hasty  and  irascible  in  his  temperament,  be  uufor- 
tunatelj  adopted  measures  which  were  beyond  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  special  Act  of  Parliament  under 
which  he  had  been  appointed.  These  measures  were  dis- 
approved of  bya  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  motion 
of  Lord  Brougham,  who  imported  the  bitterness  of  hie 
earlier  quarrel  with  Lord  Durham  into  the  debate,  and  the 
Government  were  compelled  to  disallow  the  ordinances  in 
which  they  were  embodied-  Lord  Durham  was  so  deeply 
incensed  at  this  that  he  took  the  extraordinary  step  of 
returning  home  without  waiting  for  his  recall,  and  the 
Government  marked  its  disapproval  of  lis  conduct  by 
directing  that  he  should  not  receive  the  customary  salute  on 
landing  in  England.  He  defended  his  plan  of  administra- 
tion in  an  able  and  elaborate  report  addressed  to  the  queen, 
and  his  policy  was  practically  justified  by  being  adopted  by 
his  successor.  He  had  returned  to  England  in  shattered 
health,  and  he  died  at  Cowes,  in  the-  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the 
28th  July  1840. 

DUBIAN  (Malay,  dun,  a  thorn),  tha  fruit  of  Jhma 
riierAirau,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Sttreuiiaeae,  which, 
attains  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  has  oblong,  tapering 
leaves,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  yellowish-green  Sowers, 
and  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  elm.  The  durio  ia 
cultivated  in  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas, 
and  northwards  as  far  as  Mindanao  in  the  Philippines ; 
abo  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  Tenaassrun,  on  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  to  14  N.  let,  and  in  Siam  to  the  13th  and 
14th  parallels.  The  fruit  is  spherical  ind  6  to  8  inches  in 
diameter,  approaching  the  sire  of  a  large  cocoa-nut ;  it  has 
a  hard  external  husk  or  shell,  and  is  completely  armed  with 
strong  pyramidal  tubercles,  n—1™!!  one  another  at  the 
base,  and  t^ttiHslnfl  in  sharp  thorny  points ;  these  some- 
times inflict  severe  injuries  on  persons  upon  whom  the  fruit 
may  chance  to  fall  when  ripe.    On  dividing  thermit  at  tha 
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»of  die 


estrpels,  whs 
inflvo  oval 


where  the  sprites  arch  a  little,  it  is 


nmwbieh  are  imbedded  from 
one  to  five  seeds  about  the  tin  of  chestnuts.  The  pulp 
and  t be  teed*,  -which  letter  are  eaten  routed,  en  the  edible 
parte  of  the  frail  With  regard  to  the  teste  of  tlm  pulp 
Mr  Wallace  remarks,  "A.  rich  butterlika  custard,  highly 
flavoured  with  ahnoiais,  givna  the  best  idee  of  it,  but 
intermingled  witJi  it  comn  wafts  of  flavour  that  cell  to  mind 
cream-cheese,  onion-sauce,  brown  sherry,  and  other  incon- 
gruities ;  ,  .  ,  .  it  is  neither  acid,  nor  sweet,  nor  juicy, 
yet  one  feels  the  want  of  none  of  those  qualities,  for  it  is 
perfect  as  it.ia."  The  fruit,  especially  when  not  fresh  from 
the  tree,  lata  notwithstanding,  e  most  offensive  aeaalL  which 
hat  been  compared  to  that  of  rotten  onions  or  of  putrid 
animal  matter.  The  Dyaka  of  the  Sarawak  river  in  Borneo 
esteem  the  dorian  above  all  other  bait,  eat  it  unripe  both 
cooked  and  raw,  and  salt  the  pup  for  use  as  a,  relish  with 

8ce  Liaaabotsn,  Diieeuri  of  Voyagtt,  bk,  L,  chip.  tl,  p.  1M, 
fol.  Loni  ISM;  Blckmore,  TrartU  In  On  Eait  Indian  Arthipiiage, 
p.  >I,  IBM  ;  Wallsoe,  Tht  Malay  ^reWjuiojo,  3rd.  ad.  1871 

dUeKHEIM,  a  town  in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Whin*, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Hardt  Mountain,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  the  Iaenach,  IB  miles  north-west  of  Spire, 
on  the  railway  between  Honeheim  end  Neuatedl  Besides 
being  thn  seat  of  various  administrative  offices,  it  possesses 
three  churches  and  a  synagogue,  a  town  ball  occupying  the 
eite  of  the  castle  of  the  princes  of  Lemingen-Hartenbnrg, 
an  antiquarian  and  a  scientific  society,  a  public  library,  and 
a  high  school.  It  is  well  known  as  a  resort  for  invalids, 
who  may  either  indulge  in  the  grape-cure  or  hare  recourse 
to  the  salfcsprings  of  Fhilippahall  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  not  only  supply  the  bathing  satahlinn  m  wtf,  but 
produce  annually  about  8000  owl  of  marketable  salt  The 
inhabitants  have  a'  good  trade  in  wine, 
oil,  tobacco,  glass,  and  paper. 

htbn  rame  into  the  poaaaaaion  of  the  count*  of  Ldniiigen, 

the  18th  century  rods  it  the  seat  of  a  fortreas,  and  in  the  Hth 
inclosed  it  with  wall  and  ditch.  In  tha  fare*  following  centariee  it 
had  Its  foil  ahare  of  the  military  viciaaitndea  of  the  PaLitinaU ;  but 
it  was  nbtdlt  afUr  the  French  invasion  of  1MB,  and  greatly  fostered 
by  its  coiuita  is  tha  beginning  of  unit  cautniy.  In  1701  its  saw 
cutis  waa  sacked  by  the  French,  and  in  18*9  it  waa  the  setae  ot 
a  contest  between  tha  Pmaaiani  and  the  ueurreoticnuats.  Tha 
raina  of  the  abbey  of  Limbing  an  still  to  basest  ebon*  a  mils  S.W. 
of  the  town ;  and  in  ths  neighbourhood  riaea  tha  Xaatanienbarg, 
wiiU  tbs  ancient  rude  stone  fortification  of  tha  BsMasyaasBaf  or 
Heathen's  Wall.     Popnlatian  in  1871,  0671 

DURLACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Carlsnihe, 
2J  miles  by  rail  from  the  city  of  that  name,  with  which  it 
ia  connected  by  a  canal  and  an  avenue  of  poplars.  It  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pfine,  at  the  foot  of  the  vineyard- 
covered  Thnrmberg,  which  ia  crowned  by  a  watch-tower; 
and  it  possesses  a  castle  erected  in  156fi  and  now  need  as 
barracks,  an  ancient  Baihhans,  a  chnroh  with  an  excellent 
organ,  an  upper  Burgerachule,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  in  the 
market-places  statue  of  the  margrave  Charles  XL  Its  in- 
habitants manufacture  tobacco,  beer,  vinegar,  and  oMoory, 
and  engage  in  agriculture  and  gardening.  A  chalybeate 
spring  ia  utiliiod  at  tha  >»*^"<fl  establishment  of 
Amahenbad. 

towed  by  tl 
jo  allodial 
tha  hands  of  nadolf  of  ~ 
bytfce:  ~     * 

till  the 

destroyed  by  tl ._.  ..  

congrus  of  tha  libaral  party  of  tha  lladen.  parliament  ;  andin  18U 

* — —  *-*-*»  tha  Prussians  and  the 

in  sod  Posssttths  histsiuui 


BsBsdtorhn  abbey  of  Limbing,  which 
id  by  Oonrad  II.,  Diirkbaim  or  Thnniig- 


DUBRA,  or  Itroux  Mrr.T.sT,  Sorgkm  vulgare,  ia  a 
species  cf  grass  of  the  tribe  Andrepomtta.  The  terms 
cturra  and  nerrat  are  applied  to  the  plant  in  Arabia;  in 
Indieit  is  known  as  jaisari  (Hindustani),  joaari  (Bengali), 
aaolwn  (Tamil),  and  jonna  (Telugn),  and  in  the  West  India 
a*  Negro  or  Guinea  Corn.  It  ia  a  strong  grass,  growing  to 
a  height  of  from  4  to  8  or  even  16  feet;  the  leaves  are 
sheathing,  solitary,  and  about  2  inches  broad  and  21  feet 
in  length;  the  panicles  are  contracted,  dense,  and 
hernaaphrodite ;  and  the  seeds,  which  are  inclosed  in  husks, 
and  protected  by  awns,  are  round,  hard,  smooth,  shining, 
brownish-red,  and  somewhat  larger  than  mustard  seeds. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  India  and  other 
countries  of  Asia,  in  the  United  Stoles,  and  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Its  culms  and  leaves  afford  excellent  fodder  for 
cattle;  and  the  grain,  of  which  the  yield  in  favourable 
situations  is  upwards  of  a  hundredfold,  ia  used  for  the  same 
purposes)  as  maiae,  rice,  corn,  and  other  cereals.  Allied 
species]  are  B.  bicolor,  much  valued  in  India  as  a  forage- 
plant,  and  S.  i/ucliaratvm,  commonly  called  sotghtna  ot 
Chinese  sugar  cane,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  m 
China,  North  India,  and  Africa.  The  latter  species  ia 
grown  in  America  chiefly  for  toe  manufacture  of  molasses 
from  its  juice,  and  in  Francs  as  a  source  of  alcoboL  The 
total  quantity  of  sorghum  molasses  made  in  the  United 
States  in  1870  has  been  estimated  at  18,050,088  gallons. 

DUSSEK,  Jotumr  Lrowia  (1761-1812),  p 


1761. 


B    Dtb. 


His  father,  Johsnn  Joseph  Dusajex,a 
musician  of  high  reputation,  was  organist  and  choir-master 
in  the  collegiate  chnroh  of  Ctaalan,  and  several  other 
members  of  the  family  were  distinguished  as  organists. 
He  had  thus  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  tha 
development  of  the  musical  talent  which  he  displayed 
almost  from  infancy.  Under  the  careful  instruction  of  his 
father  he  made  such  rapid  progress'  that  he  appeared  in 
public  as  a  pianist  at  the  age  of  six.  A  year  or  two  later 
he  was  placed  as  a  choir  boy  at  the  convent  of  Iglau,  and 
he  obtained  his  first  instruction  in  counterpoint  from 
Spenar,  the  choir-master.  When  his  voice  broke  he 
entered  on  a  course  of  general  study,  first  at  the  Jesuits' 
college,  and  then  at  the  university  of  Prague,  where  he 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  philosophy.  During  his 
curricnlnm  of  two  and  a  half  years  he  had  paid  unremitting 
attention  to  the  practice  and  study  of  his  art,  and  had 
received  farther  instruction  in  composition  from  s 
BenadaBtJM  monk.  In  1779  he  was  for  a  short  time 
organist  in  the  church  of  St  Bombaut  at  Mechlin.  At  the 
close  of  this  engagement  he  proceeded  to  Holland,  where 
he  attained  great  distinction  as  a  pianist,  and  wits  employed 


by  the  stsdtholder  as  musical  instructor  to  his  family. 
While  at  the  Hague  be  published  his  first  works  in  tbs 
form  of  several  sonatas  mid  concertos  foe  the  piano.  He 
had  already  composed  at  the  age  of  thirteen  a  solemn  mass 
and  several  small  oratorios,  which  still  exist  in  manuscript. 

instruction  of  Emmanuel  Bach.  Though  he  believed  him- 
self to  have  derived  great  benefit  from  tins,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  bis  genius  was  not  fettered  rather  than 
stimulated  by  the  enthnsiastk  veneration  with  which  he 
regarded  his  model.  From  Hamburg  he  proceeded  to 
Berlin,  where  his  powers  aa  a  pianist  met  with  their 
accustomed  recognition.  After  spending  two  years  in 
Lithuania  in  the  service  cf  Prince  Kadriwill  he  went  in 
1786  to  Paris,  where  he  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  period  spent  at  Milan,  until  the  outbreak  of  ths 
Revolution,  enjoying  the  special  patronage  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  great  popularity  with  the  public.  Towards 
the  clone  of  1789  ha  removed  to  London,  where  three  years 
later  he  married  a  daughter  of  Domiaioo  Corn,  who  was 
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herself  a  clever  harpist  and  r«""»t  In  London  be  obtained 
hi*  greatest  success  alike  u  composer,  performer,  and 
teacher.  Unfortunately,  however,  be  m  tempted  by  the 
large  sale  of  his  numerous  compositions  to  open  a  music- 
publishing  warehouse  in  partnership  with  Montague  Corri, 
a  relative  of  hie  wife.  The  result  wae  injurious  to  his 
fame  and  disastrous  to  hie  fortune.  Writing  solely  for  the 
sake  of  aalo,  he  composed  many  pieces  that  were  quite 
unworthy  of  his  genius ;  and,  aa  he  was  entirely  destitute 
of  business  capacity,  bankruptcy  was  inevitable.  In  1800 
he  waa  obliged  to  flee  to  Hamburg  to  escape  the  claims  of 
his  creditors.  Some  yean  later  he  waa  attached  in  the 
capacity  of  musician  to  the  household  of  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship.  On  the  death  of  his  patron  in  1806  be  pasted 
into  the  service  of  Prince  Yeenburg  aa  eoort  musician.  In. 
1809  he  went  to  Paris  to  All  a  similar  situation  in  the 
household  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  which  he  held  until  his 
death  in  March  1812.  Dussekhad  an  important  influence 
on  the  development  of  pianoforte  music  As  a  performer 
he  was  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  his  tone,  the  com- 
bined power  and  delicacy  of  his  touch,  and  the  facility  of 
his  execution.  Aa  a  composer  he  possessed  a  distinct 
individuality  of  style,  and,  while  much  that  be  wrote  has 
little  value,  his  best  work*  rank  high  among  pianoforte 
classics.  His  sonatas  known  as  The  Invocation,  TKt 
Farewell,  and  The  Harmonic  Elegy,  though  not  equally 
sustained  throughout,  contain  movement*  that  have  scarcely 
been  surpassed  for  solemnity  and  beauty  of  idea.  Two 
operas,  which  he  composed  during  hia  rosiiieniB  in  London, 
were  failures. 

DUSSELDORF,  a  town  of  Prussia,  at  the  head  of  a 
i  the  province  of  the  Shine,  on  the  right 


T.  HiqniM  It.  Gurcttm  ChuclL 

aOMOMtl*  IIPdhOBm. 

honk  of  the  river,  25  mile*  below  Cologne.     It  is  divided 


into  four  portions,--**  Old  Town,  the  Karktadt.  which 
date*  front  1T87  and  is  called  after  the  electoral  prince 
Charles  Theodore,  the  New  Town,  which  was  in  process 
of  formation  from  1690  to  1716.  and  the  Friedrichsstadt. 
laid  out  within  recent  years.  New  streets  are  rapidly 
stretching  out  in  all  directions,  and  the  villages  of 
Pempelfort,  Bilk,  and  Dorendorf  are  already  almost  in- 
corporated. Within  the  area  of  the  town  proper  there  an 
numerous  open  grounds  and  public  squares,  which  prevent 
the  regularity  of  its  plan  degenerating  into  monotony: 
the  market-place,  with  the  colossal  bronze  statute  of  the 
electoral  prince  Johann  Wilhelm,  the  parade,  the  Allee 
Strassa,  the  King's  Alley,  and  the  King's  Plat*  may  be 
specially  mentioned.  Of  the  ten  churches  the  moat  notice- 
able are — St  Andrew's,  formerly  the  Jesuit  or  court  church, 
with  frescoes  by  Hiibner,  Deger,  and  Mucke,  and  the 
embalmed  bodies  of  several  of  the  electors  ;  St  Lambert's, 
with  a  tower  180  feet  high,  and  containing  monuments 
in  honour  of  Duke  William  IV.  and  Voetius;  and 
Maximilian's,  with  frescoes  by  Settegast  and  others. 
Besides  the  old  ducal  palace,  laid  in  rains  by  the  French 
in  1794,  but  restored  in  1848,  the  secular  buildings 
comprise  the  former  Jesuit  college,  now  occupied  by  the 
administrative  offices,  a  town-bouse  dating  from  1SS7,  a 
penitentiary,  a  lunatic  asylum,  several  hospitals  and 
infirmaries,  a  theatre  completed  in  1876,  a  music  hall,  a 
gymnasium,  and  a  polytechnics!  school  The  town  also 
poseeeaea  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
great  number  of  commercial  and  intellectual  associations ; 
but  to  nothing  is  it  more  indebted  for  its  celebrity  then  to 
the  Academy  of  Painting.  This  famous  institution, 
originally  founded  by  the  electoral  prince  Charles  Theodora 
in  1767,  was  reorganised  by  King  Frederick  William  in 


under  the  direction  of  Cornelias,  a  iiatiro  of  the  town, 
from  1826  to  1869  under  Sebsdow,  and  from  1669  to  1864 
tinder  Bendemann.  From  Bend emann's  resignation  it  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  curator*  till  1873,  when 
Wiscelinos  of  Weimar  was  chosen  director.  The  noble 
collection  of  paintings  which  formerly  adorned  the. 
Dussaldorf  gallery  was  removed  to  Munich  in  1806,  and 
has  not  since  been  restored  j  but  there  is  no  lack  of  artistic 
treasure*  in  the  town.  The  academy  possesses  14,000 
original  drawings  and  sketches  by  the  greet  masters,  24,000 
engravings,  and  248  water-colour  copies  of  Italian  originals ; 
the  municipal  gallery  contains  valuable  specimens  of  the 
local  school;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Schulte 
collection.  The  principal  names  are  Cornelius,  Leasing, 
Aehanbach,  Baur,  Tidemann,  and  Kuans.  An  annual 
exhibition  is  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Art  Union ;  and 
the  members  of  the  Artist's  Society,  or  Maliatten,  aa  they 
are  celled,  annually  celebrate  festivities  and  masquerades 
of  a  remarkable  description.  Not  only  is  DUsseldorf 
situated  in  the  greatest  manufacturing  province  of  Prussia, 
but  it  is  itself  the  seat  of  various  important  industries, — 
cotton  and  carpet  weaving,  iron-founding  wire-drawing, 
sugar-refining,  brewing,  distillation,  and  the  making  of 
pianos  and  carriages.  The  surrounding  country  is  largely 
devoted  to  market-gardening,  and  the  DQsseldorf  mustard 
is  in  special  repute.  A  very  extensive  trade  is  carried  on 
both  by  river  and  by  nil ;  the  port  waa  declared  free  in 
1829,  and  is  consequently  one  of  the  most  frequented  on 
the  Rhine.  The  Dusseldorf  Steam-boat  Company  maintains 
regular  communication  with  Mayence  on  the  one  hand  and 
Rotterdam  on  the  other.  A  little  to  the  north  of  the  tows 
lies  the  village  of  Dilaselthal,  with  Count  Becks 
Yolmaratein's  establishment  for  homeless  children,  in  the 
former  Trappiet  monastery;  and  in  the  suburban  villag* 
of  Pempelfort  1*  the  Jigtrhof,  the  residence  at  one  tin*  c« 
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Prince  Frederick  uf  Prussia,  and  afterwards  of  the  prince 
of  Hohenxolleru  Siginoringen.  In  1780  the  number  of 
inhabitant*  was  about  8000;  by  1831  it  m  over  23,000. 
""■■    ■  of  1881  gave  41,290  (of  which  3378  were 
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Thirty  Years'  Wa  ind  tha  war  ol  theSpanish  snooeesioii.  It  recovered 

It)  liruperitj  under  tha  patronig*  of  tha  electoral  prinoo  John 
William  of  the  Palatinate,  who  dwelt  in  the  oaatla  till  tha  reiteration 
of  Heidelberg.  In  179*  tha  town  waa  violently  bombarded  by  tha 
Punch;  andaftertha  neaaa  of  Lnnanlla  it  ma  deprived  of  it*  forti- 
Snation*.     In  1806  it  became  tha  capital  of  tha  fiapolaonio  duchy 

of  Barf  I  and  in  181S  it  paaaad  with  tha  dnebv  into  Prussian 
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H.  Ton  3jbel. 

hawa   (1750-1812),  .  .._    ._ 

{  Protestant  parent*, 
/  15,  1730.  In  his  youth  ha  devoted  himself  to 
poetry ;  and  in  1718  he  composed  a  tragedy,  entitled  'live 
Return  of  Ulyaii  to  Ithaca,  which  failed  in  Paris,  but  wa* 
represented  with  great  applause  at  Orleans.  The  anther, 
however,  soon  becama  sensible  of  the  faults  of  his  work, 
and  abandoned  a  species  of  composition  in  which  he  found 
he  was  not  destined  to  excel  Be  soon  afterwards  went  to 
England  with  an  introduction  to  Pitt,  which  he  had  received 
from  a  aister  of  the  statesman.  His  first  residence  in 
London  waa  brief,  but  he  soon  returned  and  obtained 
a  situation  as  tutor  in  a  private  family.  The  father  of 
the  pupil  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  and  scientific 
attainment*,  who  instructed  him  in  those  brandies  of 
knowledge  in  which  he  was  deficient  In  this  manner  he 
learnt  Greek  and  mathematics,  and  studied  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  Italian  and  Spanish.  Boon  after  the  termi- 
nation of  *■!"■  engagement  be  was  appointed  chaplain  end- 
secretary  to  Mr  Hackenaie,  the  English  minister  at  the 
court  of  Turin,  and  left  England  in  October  1768.  In 
1760,  when  Mr  Mackenzie  returned  to  Wnglanrt,  the 
secretary  remained  at  Turin  as  charge  d'affaires,  until  1762, 
when  he  returned  to  England  and  attached  himself'  to  the 
family  of  Lord  Bute,  who,  before  retiring  from  office  in 
1 763,  procured  him  a  pension.  He  again  went  to  Turin  as 
charge  d'affaires ;  and  during  this  second  mission  he  under- 
took the  task  of  collecting  and  publishing  a  complete  edition 
of  the  work*  of  Leibniti  (Geneva,  8  vols.  1769)  and  wrote 
hi*  work  on  the  Ditafaria  of  the  Ancient*.  On  again 
returning  to  England  ha  attached  himself  to  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  procured  him  the  living  of  Elsdon, 
in  Northumberland.  He  accompanied  tha  duke's  eon, 
Lord  Algernon  Percy,  in  hi*  travels  through  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Holland;  and  while  at  Paris  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  in  1776.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1776  he  returned  to  England,  and  soon  afterward* 
accompanied  Mr  Mackenzie  and  his  wife  on  a  tour  to 
Naples.     On  his  return  Dntena  we*  invited  by  Lord  Mount- 

*  who  had  been  appointed  envoy  extraordinary,  to  so 

* '     '>  Turin,  and  found  himself  for  the  third  til 


to  'Rome.  H*  waa  in  Pari*  in  1783,  and  returned  to 
London  the  following  year.  The  revenno  he  derived,  from 
hi*  living  amounting  to  £800  per  annum,  together  with  a 
conjridenille  legacy  left  him  by  Mr  Mackenzie,  and  estimated 
at  £15,000,  enabled  him  to  peat  the  remainder  of  Ms  life 
in  affluence.    He  died  at  London,  May  23, 1812. 

Tie  principal  works  of  Dntena  were  his  Jeeterritl  Hr  forfyfru 

.._  ™ . — T«Jk,  «■  Moitrna  (176o,  1  vol*.  8vo)  j  Jpptl 

h  1777,  (to),  directed  in  defence  of  Cnruti- 


pphers,  and  published  anonym  0 
a  dt  Peupta,  dt  Van,  *  dt 


anftv  against  tha  French  phila 
KifUmtion  dt  ssj**Jsiee  rntdail 

Qncquu  H  Hniiinaa  (177s,  «o) ;  *  JbptaaMeM  "dt TeWfwsi 
ttaMUa  da  catiiut  it  Imam  (1771,  Ito)  j  IVoiriawi*  Dimtrtatim 
«*  jwioaii  BaHWIirs  Grtaput  a  Phnianna  (1779.  HO) ;  Zajitpt, 
m  (Jit  At  ™*m«r  (1771,  lSmo) ;  Dtt  pitrru  prideuta  it  da 
purrs  Jina,  oesa  be  mcyni  dt  Itt  nnmaltra  it  it  la  traitor 
(1778,  lxnw);  BbUrain  dtt  nam  lajasHs flmemat.  «•  JMtrawJ 
ifun  Voywp  owe  principalu  Villa  d'Bu,np,  (177S,  Ivo),  irc- 
qnently  republished  ;  Centidtratiaiu  TUclogtaua  itir  Im  nwu  dt 
rtiaar  tout*  Itt  tglim  CkrMana  (17BS  Svo) ;  mora  atlta. 
containing  his  moat  important  works  published  np  to  the  data 
(London,  1797.  4  vol*.  «o);  L'Aai  da  acmaaon  ftU  tmmmmt  « 
Angttttm  (1789,  fivo);  Eittain  dt  a  cut  I  at  pool  pour.  It 
TitabliutwM  June  Noams  i*  Antlltcm,  (I78B,  ivo) ;  Stdurtlia 
tur  It  (ana  It  pita  ttaiU  dt  Ttttttft  da  Feuta  clia  la  ancient 
f 178S) ,  iltm-ira  S vn  V«*w*r  pk  a  repeal  (Paris,  17M,  S  vola 
8vol.  The  first  two  lolwuce  of  the  but  aaraed  work  contain  the  life 
written  in  a  remaatio  style  ;  tha  thirl  bean  tha  title 
,  and  la  filled  with  remarks,  anecdotes,  and  boo-mota, 
of  Dntena  in  the  Otntltman't  KaamHu)  for  1119.) 
DUTRO0HET,  Bnri  Joachim  Hisbi  (1776-1847),  a 
French  physiologist  and  natural  philosopher,  was  born  at 
Chateau  de  Neon,  Poiton,  November  14,  1776,  and  died 
at  Paris,  February  4,  1847.  In  179S  he  entered  the 
military  marine  at  Eochefort,  which,  however,  ha  Boon 
deserted  to  join  the  Vendean  army.  In  1802  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Pari*  ;  and  in  1808  ha  waa  mads 
physician  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  king  of  Spain.  Appointed 
chief  physician  to  the  hospital  at  Bnrgoa,  he  distingaiahed 
himself  during  the  prevalence  of  typhus  in  that  city.  He 
returned  in  1809  to  France,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  number  of  hit 
scdentifio  publications,  which  relate  to  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  is  very  greet  His  Mfcherchet  sen-  I'atxroiuextmt 
tt  As  reproduction  da  vtgMaux,  published  in  the  Meraoira 
d»  JrusvUH  d'Hutoire  nalurdU  for  1821,  procured  him  in 
that  year  the  French  Academy*  pi"  * 
physiology.     In  1837  appeared  his  M 


DUVAL,  Julm  (1813-1870),  a  French  e 
born  at  Bode*,  in  the  deportment  of  Aveyion,  received  hi* 
early  education  at  the  college  of  St  Denies  d'Olt,  passed  a* 
advocate  at  tho-*ge  of  twenty-three,  and  for  eight  year* 
held  an  official  position  first  at  St  AfiYique  and  afterward* 
in  hi*  native  town.  On  the  pacification  of  Algeria  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Union  Agricole 
d'Afrique;  and  in  1847  he  established  an  agricultural 
colony  in  the  plain  of  Sis.  Obliged  by  ill  health  to 
abandon  in  1850  the  personal  charge  of  the  enterprise,  he 
did  not  leave  the  country,  but  in  1852  became  editor  of  the 
Echo  d'Oran,  and  from  1858  to  1861  acted  as  member  and 
secretary  of  the  general  council  of  the  province  of  Oram 
Removing  to  Paris  in  the  latter  year,  he  there  devoted  'him- 
self to  the  literary  eipoaitLoa  of  his  view*  ;  and  among 
numerous  other  enterprises  founded  and  edited  till  his  death 
the  StommUU  Francait,  a  weekly  periodical  devoted  to 
the  treatment  of  all  matters  connected  with  colonisation  and 
social  reform,  which  bore  his  favourite  device  of  l&rc  tt 
harvu/niqye  tuor  da  forct*.  He  waa  killed  at  Plosaia-lea- 
Tour*  in  a  railway  aocident  on  the  20th  of  September 
1870,  while  on  his  way  to  his  native  town. 

Bmldaa  a  series  of  contribntionj  to  the  Journal  da  Data  and 
tha  iimu  da  Dtux  X<*da,  he  wrote  J'oJW  dt  TAtyrit  (16H), 
iMeokmiaitrAisiTiiMce  "  ' 


BoKfieve  almialt  dt  la  Franc*  (IBM),  Da  rapptrtt 

tutn  la  gtoompMt  it  ftconcmit  swHrefwai  (ISM),  JMueln  am-  AoL 
dt  Mont  OhTttit*,  auttur  aht  premier  IniU  eTaaaesete  saHfifws 
(1B0S),  Sam  fan  (ISO!),  JVb/r.  sloaata  (lSeS).'  fie*  Lenaaaw'a 
"Kotioarar/.  Duvsl"  in  SMltttindt  la  Set.  it  Ottgr.,  1871 
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DUYERGD2R  DE  HAURANNE,  Jbak  (1581-1643), 

abb*  of  St  Cyran,  a  celebrated  French  theologian,  ma  bom 
at  Bayonne  in  1681.  He  studied  theology  at  theuuivt  " 
of  Lontain,  where  ha  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
Jensen,  who  waa  his  fellow  student.  After  quitting 
Louvain  he  went  to  Paris,  when  his  intimacy  with  Jansen 
continued,  and  with  him  he  pursued  with  gnat  ardonr  the 
study  of  the  fathers.  Leaving  Faria  in  1611,  they  con- 
tinued the  same  studies  at  Bayonne,  where  Duvergjer 
received  the  canonry  of  the  cathedral.  When  Janaen  left 
Bayonne,  Duvergiar  retained  again  to  Paris,  and  shortly 
after  his  arrival  there  hla  inflexible  and  aacetin  character 
secured  for  him  the  esteem  of  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who 
gave  him  a  canonry,  and  in  1620  made  him  abbe"  < ' 
Cyrsi.  He  established  in  the  monastery  the  order  < 
Be-.cit  in  all  its  rigour ;  but  his  seal  for  reform  was  so  great 
that  it  awakened  opposition,  and  he  found  it  expedient  to 
quit  his  diocese  and  return  to  Paris.  Here  he  formed  a 
connection  with  the  influential  Arnauld  family,  and  along 
with  Angeiique  Arnauld,  directress  of  the  convent  of  Port 
Royal,  he  completely  reformed  that  institution.  His  rigor, 
oua  asceticism  acquiring  for  him  great  ascendency  over 
feminine  minds,  his  fame  end  influence  increased  with  great 
rapidity,  and  ha  soon  began  to  number  amoag  his  disciples 
members  of  the  highest  classes  of  society,  and  to  have  i 
his  personal  friends  some  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  church 
and  state,  Soon,  however,  his  enemies'  came  to  be  at 
numerous  as  his  friends.  His  rigid  and  domineering  dis- 
position began  to  alienate  from  him  many  of  his  disciples  ; 
and,  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  Janaenist  controversy,  he 
excited  against  himself  the  peculiar  animosity  of  the  Jesuits. 
At  last  Ma  views  came  to  be  suspected  by  Richelieu,  and 
he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Yincennes,  14th 
March  1638.     No  evidence  could  be  obtained  from  his 

epera  sufficient  to  criminate  him,  but  to  limit  his  influence 
was  retained  in  durance  at  Yincennes — where,  however, 
he  waa  able  to  keep  up  intercourse  with  hie  penitents  and 
disciples.  On  the  death  of  Richelieu  he  regained  his  liberty, 
and  resumed  his  religious  duties  and  his  war  with  the 
Jesuits  with  the  same  energy  as  before  ;  but  he  enjoyed 
only  six  months  of  freedom,  dying  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
10th  October  1643. 

DWARAKA,  Dwixks,  or  Jioat,  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  Guzerat,  near '  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kattywsr,in22'  15' N.  lat.  and  G9°  1' E.  long.  It  ie  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  has  about  2000  permanent  inhabitants, 
and  trades  in  chalk,  As  the  birthplace  and  residence  of 
Krishna,  it  is  the  most  sacred  spot  in  this  part  of  India,  and 
its  principal  temple  is  visited  annually  by  many  thousand 
pilgrims.  The  approach  from  the  sea  is  by  a  fine  flight 
of  stone  steps,  and  the  great  pyramid  rises  to  a  height 
of  140  feet  Dwaraki  is  of  course  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  MaMbMrala,  It  was  occupied  by  the  British 'in 
1816. 

DWARF  (Saxon  dtKrg,dictorg;  Gennau,  Zxeerg),  a  term 
applied  to  men,  np'Tnnia,  and  plants  that  fail  to  reach  even 
the  mediocrity  of  growth  natural  to  their  respective  classes. 
It  is  also  otherwise  applied.  In  France,  lor  instance,  a 
yolklcsi  egg  is  termed  "un  cenf  nain,"  or  dwarf  egg;  and 
an  imitation  of  fine  English  cloth  is  called  "nsin  Londrin," 
technically  "  London  dwarf." 

The  natmt  or  pvmilo  of  the  Romans  might  be  a  dwarf 
by  nature  or  a  person  dwarfed  by  cruel  art.  In  the  former 
case,  his  lack  of  height  found  compensation  in  increased 
strength,  as  exemplified  in  the  line  by  Propertine,  "  Nanus  et 
ipse  suos  breviter  concretus  in  artus,"  dec.;  in  the  latter, 
where  growth  had  been  early  suppressed  by  the'  dealer* 
who  manufactured  monstrosities  for  fashionable  people  in 
Rome,  weakness  bred  contempt.  The  nan**,  or,  if  he  were 
more  than  usually  diminutive,  the  ikcti  ■»«,  was  exposed  to 


application  of  the  proverb,  "  nanus  cum  sis,  cede,'' 
equivalent  to  "  little  people  must  not  be  in  our  way  I " 

Various  have  been  the  recipes  for  dwarfing  children  from 
birth.  The  most  effective,  according  to  report,  was  anoint- 
ing the  back  bone  with  the  grease  of  moke,  bats,  and 
dormice.  It  is  also  said  that  pupa  were  dwarfed  by 
frequently  washing  their  feet  and  backbone ;  the  consequent 
drying  and  hanlnning  of  those  parte  hindered,  it  was  alleged, 
their  extension.  In  England,  the  growth  of  boys  intended 
for  riders  in  hone-races  is  kept  down  to  some  extent  by 
the  weakening  process  of  "sweating." 

There  is  a  familiar  story  of  a  partnership  entered  into 
between  a  dwarf  and  a  giant.  The  dwarf  hud  the  intellect, 
the  giant  had  the  strength;  the  result  of  this  limited 
liability  was  that  the  giant  received  all  the  blows,  and  the 
dwarf  all  the  profits.  The  partnership  was  consequently 
broken  up.  A  fact,  of  which  we  are  reminded  by  this 
fiction,  occurred  in  Austria  in  tho  17th  century.  To  please 
the  caprice  of  an  empress,  all  the  giants  and  dwarfs  in  the 
empire  were  brought  together  to  Vienna,  and  ware  lodged 
In  one  building.  The  dwarfs  were  told  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  giants ;  but  the  latter  were  soon  put  in 
bodily  fear  of  the  dwarfs,  who  made  the  life  of  their 
stupendous  companions  unbearable  by  teasing  them, 
molesting  them,  tripping  them  up,  and  unscrupulously 
robbing  them.  The  giants,  with  tears  as  big  as  pearls  in 
their  eyes,  prayed  the  authorities  to  relieve  them  from  the 
persecution  of  their  tiny  enemies,  and  the  prayer  was 
granted.  At  a  later  period,  another  German  princess 
promoted  marriages  among  dwarfs,  but  without  succeeding 
in  the  object  she  had  in  view.  When  Lady  Mary  Wbrtley 
Montague  was  in  Germany,  in  the  last  century,  she  found 
that  a  dwarf  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  noble 
family.  -  At  that  time  Pig'i-^  ladies  kept  monkeys.  The 
imperial  dwarfs  at  the  Viennese  court  were  described  by 
Lady  Mary  a*  "as  ugly  as  devils"  and  "bedaubed  with 
disnumds."     ^~ 


They  had  succeeded  the  court  fools,  and  exer- 
cised some  part  of  the  more  ancient  office.  Absolute  princes 
could  not  stoop  to  familiar  discourse  with  mankind  of  less 
degree.  Therefore  ,did  they  hold  dwarf*  to  be  outside 
humanity,  made  intimate  associates  of  them,  and  allowed 
them  an  unrestrained  freedom  of  speech,  by  the  exercise  of 
which  the  dwarfs  imparted  to  their  masters  wholesome 
truths  which  on  the  lips  of  ordinary  men  would  have  been 
treason.  One  of  the  kmgs  of  Denmark  is  said  to  have 
mads  a  prime-minister  of  his  dwarf,  in  order  to  get  at  rough 
truths  which  a  minister  of  ordinary  stature  would  have, 
been  afraid  to  utter. 

It  could  not  nave  been  for  this  reason  that  Stanislas,  ex- 
king  of  Poland  and  duke  of  Lorraine,  was  so  attached  to 
his  dwarf,  Nicholas  Ferry,  otherwise  known  ss  "  Bebe,"  for 
this  dwarf  waa  weak  in  mind  and  body.  Bene*  was  one  of 
three  dwarf  children  of  peasant  parcntsln  the  Yosges.  He 
was  3  feet  in  height,  and  his  fame  has  not  died  out  at 
Nancy  and  the  department  of  the  Meurtha.  At  Ms  death 
in  1764  he  waa  in  hia  twenty-third  year ;  and,  among  the 
fine  phrases  of  which  his  epitaph  is  composed,  the  world  is 
still  assured  that  B4be  was  "  chari  du  nouvel  Antonin." 

But  fieb6  was  not  to  remarkable  a  dwarf  as  Richebourg, 
who  died  in  Pari*  in  1868,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  He  wsa 
only  23  inches  in  height.  In  his  childhood  he  was  a  servant 
(without  especial  duty)  in  the  Orleans  family.  In  later 
years,  Richebonrg  was  their  pensioner.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  put  to  strange  use  in  the  Revolutionary  period, — 
passing  in  and  out  of  Paris  a*  an  infant  in  "a  nurse's  aims, 
but  with  despatches,  dangerous  to  carry,  in  the  little  man's 
baby  wrappings  1  At  present,  on  the  Continent,  Russia 
and  Turkey  alone  have  a  common  sympathy  for  dwarfs. 
At  the  court  of  the  sultan,  should  the  dwarf,  besides  being 
of  elfish  height,  be  deaf,  dumb,  and  qualified  to  hold  a  place 
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among  tlia  official  eunuchs,  the  poor  creature  is  accounted 
as  a  priceless  treasure. 

The  early  history  of  British  dwarfs  ia  leas  studded  with 
wonder*  than  the  record  of  dwarfs  of  the  classical  times. 
Britain  has  nothing  to  compare  with  Philetas  of  Cos,  the 
little  tutor  of  Ptolemy  PMladelphus.  jElian  would  have 
us  believe  that  Fhiletas  was  so  light  as  well  as  diminutive 
that  he  wore  leaden  weights  in  his  pockets  to  prevent  his 
being  blown  away.  Nor  does  any  British  chronicle  register 
each  minute  marvels  as  the  couple  of  dwarfs  possessed  by 
Julia,  the  niece  of  Augustus,  namely,  Coropaa  and  Julia's 
little  handmaid  Andromeda.  The  height  of  both  was  2 
feet  4  inches.  This,  however,  was  little  less  than  the 
stature  of  the  Aztec  dwarfs  who  were  exhibited  {and  were 
publicly  married)  in  London  some  twenty  years  ego.  It  ia 
not  that  British  annate  or  tradition  can  be  said  to  be 
entirely  silent  on  dwarfs  as  wonderful  as  .Mian's.  The 
earliest,  known  by  the  now  generic  name  of  "  Tom  Thumb," 
presents  himself  to  us  in  the  ancient  ballad  which  begins 
with  the  record  that  "In  Arthur's  court  Tom  Thumb  did 
live."  Antiquaries,  on  probably  no  better  foundation,  are 
content  with  placing  the  proto-Thumb  at  the  court  of  King 
Edgar.  It  ia  certain  that  such  shrunken  samples  of 
humanity  figured  in  great  festivals,  as  we  see  their  foreign 
brethren  in  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
masters.  The  first  English  dwarf  of  whom  there  is 
authentic  history  waa  presented  to  Queen  Henrietta  by  the 
duchess  of  Buckingham,  as  ha  slept  out  of  a  pie  at  a 
banquet.  This  was  Jeffery  Hudson  of  Rutlandshire.  He 
waa  bom  in  1619,  and  waa  only  1}  feet  high  from  his 
eighth  year  to  his  thirtieth,  after  which  he  grew  to  the 
stature  of  3  feet  9  inches,  and  never  went  beyond  it  His 
life  waa  not  made  ap  of  court  pleasures.  Ho  fought  two 
duels, — one  with  a  turkey-cock,  a  battle  recorded  by 
Davenaut,  and  a  second  with  Mr  Crofts,  who  came  to  the 
meeting  with  a  squirt,  but  who  in  the  more  serious 
encounter  which  ensued  was  shot  dead  by  little  Hudson, 
who  fired  from  horseback,  the  saddle  patting  him  on  a  level 
with  his  lofty  but  unlucky  antagonist.  Twice  wbs  Jeffery 
made  prisoner, — once  by  the  Dunkirkera  as  he  was  returning 
from  France,  whither  he  had  been  on  homely  business  for 
the  queen ;  the  second  time  was  when  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Barbery  corsairs.  In  each  case  his  liberty  was  soon 
purchased.  But  Jeffery  died  in  prison,  nevertheless.  He 
was  accused  of  participation  in  the  "  Popish  Plot,"  and  in 
1682  this  dwarf  died  in  the  Gate  House,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  ol  his  age. 

Contemporary  with  Hudson  were  the  two  dwarfs  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  Gibson  and  his  wife  Anna.  They  were 
married  by  the  queen's  wish;  and  the  two  together  measured 
only  a  couple  of  inches  over  7  feet  They  had  nine 
children,  five  of  whom,  who  lived,  were  of  ordinary  stature. 
Edmund  Waller  celebrated  the  nuptials,  Evelyn  designated 
the  husband  as  the  "  compendium  of  a  man,"  and  Lely 
painted  them  band  in  hand.  Gibson  was  miniature  painter 
to  Charles  L,  and  drawing-master  to  the  daughters  of  James 
It.,  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  when"  they  were  children. 
This  Cumberland  pigmy,  who  began  his  career  as  a  page, 
first  in  a  "gentle,"  next  in  the  royal  family,  died  in  1690; 
in  bis  seventy-fifth  year,  and  is  buried  in  St  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden.  The  last  court  dwarf  in  Tfaglanii  was  Coppernin, 
a  lively  little  imp  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  (Augusta) 
of  Wales,  the  mother  of  George  UL  The  last  dwarf 
retainer  in  a  gentleman's  family  waa  the  one  kept  by  Mr 
Beckford,  the  author  of  Vathek  and  builder  of  Foothill. 
He  waa  rather  too  big  to  be  flung  from  one  guest  to  another, 
as  used  to  be  done  at  after-dinner  tables,  when  the  wine 
had  got  the  better  of  common  sense. 

Of  exhibited  dwarfs  in  England,  the  i 
the  Pole,  Borulwaski,  whom  fashion  patronised 


century  and  forgot  in  the  present  one.  He  was  then  a. 
yard  and  3  inches  in  height,  and  he  had  a  sister  shorter 
than  himself  by  the  head  and  shoulders.  Borulwaski  waa 
a  handsome  man,  a  wit,  and  something  of  a  scholar.  Ha 
travelled  over  ell  Europe ;  and  he — bom  in  the  reign  ol 
George  IL,  1730— died  in  his  well-earned  retirement  near 
Durham,  in  the  reign  of  Victoria,  1837.  Borulwaski. 
buried  in  the  above-named  city,  lies  by  the  side  of  the 
Falstaffian  Stephen  Kamble,  The  companionship  remind* 
one  of  that  of  the  dwarf  skeleton  of  Jonathan  Wild  by  tba 
side  of  that  of  the  Irish  Giant,  at  the  Royal  College  </ 
Surgeons,  London. 

In  the  year  in  which  Borulwaski  died,  1837,  the  line  of 
publicly  exhibited  dwarfs  waa  continued  by  the  birth  ol 
the  Matting  American  pigmy,  Charles  Stratton,  better 
knows  as  "  General  Tom  Thumb."  In  1644  he  appeared 
in  England,  where  his  grace,  vivacity,  and  good  humour 
made  him  popular,  from  the  royal  family  to  the  general 
public,  before  'whom  he  acted  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 
He  also  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage  in  Paris.  After 
extensive  travel  in  both  hemispheres,  he  again  visited 
England  in  1857,  but  tile  dwarf  man,  despite  many 
personal  and  intellectual  qualities,  was  Iras  attractive1  than 
the  dwarf  boy.  In  the  year  1863  the  "  General "  married 
the  very  minute  American  lady,  Lavinia  Warren  (born  in 
1842),  with  whom  he  has  aeon  many  lands,  and  they  are  now 
enjoying  honourable  retirement  in  their  own,        (j.  do.) 

D WIGHT,  Timothy  (1762-1817),  an  eminent  American 
divine,  was  bom  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  14th 
May  1752.  His  father,  though  educated  at  Tale  College, 
was  a  merchant,  and  his  mother  the  third  dm!g^t4»r  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.  His  mother  began  to  instruct  Mm 
almost  as  soon  as  he  waa  able  to  speak,  and  it  ia  said  that 
he  learned  the  alphabet  at  a  single  lesson,  and  before  be 
waa  four  years  old  waa  able  to  read  the  Bible.  In  1765 
he  entered  Tela  College,  and  received  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1769,  shortly  after  which  he  went  to  take  charge  of  a 
grammar  school  at  Newhaven,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  In  September  1771  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Tale 
College,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  skill  with 
which  he  taught  the  higher  mathematics.  In  the  same 
year  he  began  an  epic  poem  entitled  the  Coiupteti  of  Canaan, 
which  was  published  in  17S6.  He  Tccaivad  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1772,  and  afterwards  pursued  his  studies  with  the 
view  of  adopting  law  as  bis  profession,  but^  BBaarfpt'  hat 
intention,  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  1777, 


of  Greenfield  in  Connecticut,  when  he  opened  si 
which  sp-edily  acquired  a  very  high  reputation,  and 
attracted  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Princeton  College  in 
1785,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  New  Jersey  in  1810.  ' 
1795  he  was  electeo\presideut  of  Tale  College,  and  b; 
judicious  management  restored  that  institution  to  the  _ 
place  from  which  it  had  fallen  before  his  appointment 
He  died  at  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  January  1817.  Dr 
Dwight  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  essays 
and  sermons;  and  UaTbelcff  Jlxplainad  and  Deft*4aim* 
a  tries  of  Sermons  was  published  in  S  vols.,  with  a  life  of 
the  author,  in  1818.  Two  additions!  volumes  of  sermons 
were  published  in  1837,  and  had  an  extensive  circulation 
both  iu  the  United  States  and  in  Knfrf.nd. 

DWINA,  a  name  common  to  two  important  rivers  of 
European  BnssU. 

(1.)  The  NoBTHinrl  Dwtha,  or  Dvina  Biatmtaga,  be- 
longs to  the  basin  of  the  White  Sea,  end  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Bukhonaandthe  Tuk,  which,  rising  the 
former  in  the  south-east  and  the  hitter  in  the  south-west 
af  the  government  of  Vologda,  meet  in  the  neighbourhood 


the  high 
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of  Veliki  Ustyug,  at  ft  height  of  300  feet  above  the  mo, 
in  60°  46'  N.  lac.  tad  46*  80*  E.  long.  Item  its  raouth,  in 
the  QnM  of  Archangel,  the  distance  to  the  confluence  of  the 
co-tributary  streams  ia  about  400  miles,  and  to  the  source 
of  the  Bukhona  750  inilea.  The  drainage  are*  ii  estimated 
at  bora  140,000  to  140,000  square  utiles.  Except  at  the 
rapid*  the  current  of  the  Dwina  U  comparatively  alow,  as 
the  arerago  fall  per  mile  ia  only  9  inches.  Till  its  union 
with  the  Vinchegda,  a  river  which  exceeds  it  in  volume,  it 
flow*  for  the  moat  part  in  a  single,  well-defined,  and 
permanent  channel ;  but  below  that-  point  it  often  breaks 
np  into  several  branches,  and  not  trnfrequently  altera  ita 


Peele,  Robert  Greene-,  John  Webstar,  Thomas  Middletou, 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  with  lives  of  the  authors  ami 
much  illustrative  matter.  He  completed  an  edition  of 
Shirley  left  unfinished  by  Gilford,  and  contributed  biogra- 
phies of  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Akensids,  and  Beattie  to 
Pickering's  Aldine  Poets.  Ha  has  also  edited  several  of 
Bentleys  works,  and  Specimen*  of  British  Sonnets  ,■  and 
his  carefully  revised  edition  of  John  Skelton,  which  sppeared 
in  1843,  did  much  to  revive  interest  in  that  trenchant 
satirist.  In  1657  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  was  published 
by  Moron  ;    and  the  second  edition,  a  great  improvement 

on  the  old  one,  was  issued  by  Chapman  and  Hall  in  1866. 


these  that  of  Beresoff  alone  is  navigable  for  seafaring 
vessels,  and  even  it  ia  crossed  by  a  bar  at  the  month  with 
not  more  than  14£  or  lftj  feet  of  water  at  fall  tide.  Above 
the  confluence  of  the  Vinchegda  the  breadth  ia  about  1760 
fact ;  below  that  point  it  widens  out  to  3600 ;  and  near 
Archangel  it  attains  more  than  three  times  that  measure. 
The  river  affords  a  valuable  means  of  inland  navigation. 
From  Vologda  to  Archangel  the  ordinary  passage  requires 
from  10  to  12  days,  and  the  return  journey  from  8  to  8 
weeks.     The  channel  is  free  from  ice  for  about  174  days  in 

II.  The  SonTBnur  Dwtjta,  or  Dvina  Zapadnaya,  m 
German  Diina,  belongs  to  the  Baltic  kndn,  and  takes  its 
rise  in  a  small  lake  about  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  in  the  government  of  Tver,  not  for  from  the  sources 
of  the  Volga  and  the  Dnieper.  In  ita  whole  course  of 
about  600  miles  it  waters  the  seven  governments  of  Tver, 
Pskoff,  Vitebsk,  MogHeff,  Yilna,  Cnrland,  and  Livonia;  and 
it  is  calculated  that  it  drains  an  area  of  about  85,000 
aqnare  miles.  From  DSnauurg  to  Riga,  a  distance  of  204 
miles,  there  ia  ahV^ether  a  fall  of  296  feet,  of  which  100  are 
in  the  *6J  miles  from  Jakobatadt  to  Friedrichstadt  In 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  river  attains  an  ordinary 
depth  of  30. feet,  and  an  average  breadth  of  1400  feet;  but 
during  the  spring  flood  it  sometimes  rises  14  feet  above  its 
usual  level,  and  extenda  ita  waters  for  about  a  mile.  The 
inundation  last*  at  Biga  from  two  to  ten  days.     Near  the 

mouth  the  river  fa  usually  free  from  ice  S45  days  in  the ,  „ .  „ „..     

',  and  in  the  government  of  Vitebsk  for  229.     It  is  I  important  contribution  to  philology  and 


of  Shakttpeare,  A  FtuNottt  on'  Shakespeare,  and  Strictures 
on  Collier's  new  Edition  of  Shakespeare.  He  was  intimately 
connected  with  several  literary  societies,  and  undertook  the 
publication  of  Kompe's  Jfint  Daytf  Wonder  for  the  Camden 
Society ;  and  the  old  plays  of  Timm  and  Sir  Thomas  Mora 
were  published  by  him  for  the  Shakespeare  Society.  Ha 
was  associated  with  HalliweD,  Collier,  and  Wright  as  one 
of  the  founder*  of  the  Percy  Society,  which  aims  at  publish- 
ing old  English  poetry.  Dyce  also  issued  Recollection*  of 
the  Fable-Tali  of  Samuel  Bogert,  which  has  been  several 
times  reprinted  both  in  Britain  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  editions  of  the  dramatists  already  mentioned  were 
reissued  with  many  improvements.  Dyce  died  on  the  16th 
May  1869.  His  reputation  rests  on  his  contributions  to 
English  literary  biography,  and  on  the  untiring  industry, 
abundant  learning,  and  admirable  critical  acumen  displayed 
in  his  editions  of  the  old  English  poets.  His  wide  read- 
ing in  Elizabethan  literature  enabled  him  to  explain  much 
that  was  formerly  obscure  in  Shakespeare ;  while  his  sound 
judgment  was  a  sura  check  to  anything  like  extravagance 
in  emendation. '  His  labours  resulted  in  the  best  text  of 
Shakespeare  we  possess.  While  preserving  all  that  is 
valuable  in  former  editions,  Dyce  has  added  much  fresh 
matter.  The  Glossary,  which  consists  of  a  large  volume  of 
600  pages,  is  the  moat  exhaustive  that  has  appeared.  Not 
only  rare  words  are  explained,  but  common  word*  when 
employed  with  an  ttnuaunl  meaning,  phrases,  proverbs,  old 
customs,  and  difficult  allusions.  The  book  is,  therefore,  an 
'       the  history  of 


takes  thirteen  days,  from  Diane  seven,  from  Dunaburg 
four,  from  Friedrichstadt  one.  Navigation  can  also  be 
earned  on  by  the  following  tributaries  of  the  Dwina — the 
Toropa,  the  TJsviat,  the  Mesha  and  Obehei,  the  Easplia, 
the  UIlo,  and  the  Bolder-aa.  By  Ptolemy  and  Mamau 
of  Heracles,  the  river  is  mentioned  a*  the  Rhubon  or 
Bhudon  ;  at  a  later  date  it  is  called  the  Khezin  or  Turunt, 
and  mi  the  present  day  ha*  the  name  of  Polot  among  the 
White  Hussions.  The  modem  designation  is  said  to  be 
due  to  the  Schloswig  and  Bremen  sailors,  who  were  struck 
by  the  sandstone  hills  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

DYCE,  Albxsitdix,  (1798-1869),  a  distinguished 
dramatic  editor  and  literary  historian,  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  30th  June  1796,  and,  after  receiving  his 
early  education  at  the  High  School  of  his  native  city, 
became  a  student  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  as  B.A.  Having  adopted  the  clerical  profeaaion, 
he  officiated  as  curate  at  Lantegloss,  in  Cornwall,  and  subse- 
quently at  Nayland,  in  Suffolk  ;  and,  in  1827,  he  settled 
in  Loudon.  His  first  books  were  Select  Translations  from 
Quintal  Ssiyrnteas,  an  edition  of  Collins,  and  Specimens  of 
"  '■ "    '  inns  of  George 


shows  a  great  advance  in  comprehensiveness.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  Globe  Glossary  ha*  about  2000  words, 
and  Staunton's  2500,  while  Dyce's  has  upwards  of  6000. 
The  meanings  of  the  words,  as  used  by  the  poet,  are 
ascurately  given,  and  are  illustrated  by  literary  quotation 
and  linguistic  comment.  Altogether  Dyce's  Shakespeare  ia 
likely  long  to  remain  the  standard  edition  of  our  English 
dramatist. 

DYCE,  WnjJiM  (1806-1864},  a  distinguished  painter, 
waa  born  in  Aberdeen,  where  his  father,  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  a  physician  of  some  repute.  He  attended 
HariscUal  College,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  was  destined  for  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
Showing  a  turn  for  design  instead,  he  studied  in  the  school 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  Edinburgh,  then  as  a 
probationer  (not  a  full  student)  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London,  and  thence,  in  1820,  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  spent  nine  months.*  He  returned  to  Aberdeen  in  1826, 
and  painted  several  pictures ;  one  of  these,  Bacchus  nursed 
by  the  Nymphs  of  Nysa,  was  exhibited  in  1827.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  want  back  to  Italy,  showing  from 
the  first  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  earlier  masters  of  the 
Florentine  and  allied  schools.  A  Virgin  ana  Child  which 
be  painted  in  Borne  in  1 628  was  much  noticed  by  Overbed 
and  Other  foreign  artists.  In  1829  Dyce  settled  In 
TO  — tf 
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Portrait-painting  for  soma  yean  occupied  much  of  hit 
and  he  was  particularly  prized  for  likenesses  of  ladies  and 
child  ran.  In  February  1837  be  vu  appointed  muter  of 
the  school  of  design  of  the  Board  of  Manufactures, 
Edinburgh.  In  the  same  year  be  published  a  pamphlet  on 
the  management  of  schools  of  this  description,  which  led 
to  his  transfer  from  Edinburgh,  after  eighteen  months' 
service  there,  to  London,  as  superintendent  and  secretary 
of  the  then  recently  established  school  of  design  at  Somerset 
House.  Mr  J.  R,  Herbert  was  head-master  about  the  same 
time.  Dyce  was  sent  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the 
Continent  to  avamina  the  organization  of  foreign  schools ; 
and  a  report  which  he  eventually  printed,  18*0,  led  to  a 
remodelling  of  the  London  establishment.  In  1 812  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  council  and  inspector  of  provincial 
schools,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in  1844.  In  this  latter 
year,  being  appointed  professor  of  fine  art  in  Sing's  College, 
London,  be  delivered  a  noticeable  lecture,  The  Theory  of 
the  Fine  Arte.     In  183S  he  had  been  elected 


lb  then  made  an  honorary 
IL8.A.  Iu"l844  he  became  an  associate,  in  1648  a  fall 
member,  of  the  London  Royal  Academy ;  ha  also  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arte  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  active  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  it  is  said  that  bis  tongue  was  the  dread  of  the  urbane 
President,  Sir  Charles  Eaatlake,  for  Dyce  was  keen  in 
speech  as  in  visage ;  it  was  on  his  proposal  that  the  class 
of  retired  Academicians  was  eatebludiad.  In  JaniarylSBO 
Dyce  married  Jane,  daughter  of.  Mr  James  Brand,  of 
Bedford  Hill,  Surrey.  He  died  of  a  cancerous  disease  in 
his  house  atStreatham  on  14th  February  1864,  leaving  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  honourable  and  prosperous 
career  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished   at 

riatontly  self-respecting  in  workmanship,  ffll  finest  pro- 
ductions, the  frescoes  in  the  Queen's  Robing-room  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  may  rightly  be  called  great,  and  an 
honour  to  the  country  arid  time  which  produced  them; 
these  frescoes,  and  the  water-glass  paintings  of  Maelise  in 
the  same  building,  would  find  few  rivals  in  contemporary 
Continental  labours.  Generally,  however,  there  is  in  Dyce's 
work  more  of  earnestness,  right  conception,  and  grave, 
sensitive,  but  rather  restricted  powers  of  realization,  than  of 
authentic  greatness.  He  ha*  elevation,  dranghtarnanshrp, 
expression,  and  on  occasion  fine  colour;  along  with  all 
these,  a  certain  leaning  on  precedent,  end  castigated  semi- 
conventionalized  type  of  form  and  treatment,  which  bespeak 
lather  the  scholarly  than  the  originating  mind  in  art.  The 
following  are  among  his  principal  or  most  interesting 
works  (oil  pictures,  unless  otherwise  stated).  1829  :  The 
Daughters  of  Jethro  defended  by  Moses ;  Puck.  1830: 
The  Golden  Age;  the  Infant  Hercules  strangling  the 
Serpents  (now  in  the  National  Gallery,  Edinburgh) ;  Christ 
crowned  with  Thorns.  1888 :  A  Dead  Christ  (large  lunette 
altar-piece).  1836  :  The  Descent  of  Venus,  from  Ben 
Jonson's  "  Triumph  of  Love ; "  The  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
prize  cartoon  in  tempera  for  tapestry  (National  Gallery, 
Edinburgh).  1837  :  Franceses  da  Rimini  (National 
Gallery,  Edinburgh).  1838,  and  again  1848:  The 
Madonna  and  Child.  1839:  Dunstan  separating  Edwy 
and  EbzivB.  1 844  :  Joash  shooting  the  Arrow  of  Deliver- 
ance (tie  finest  perhaps  of  the  oil-paintings).  1880 :  The 
Meeting  of  Jacob  end  Each  el  18B1 :  King  Lear  and  the 
Fool  in  the  Storm.  1805 :  ChristaboL  1857 :  Titian's 
first  Essay  in  Colouring.  1869  :  The  Good  Shepherd. 
1800;   St   John  bringing  Home  his  Adopted.   Mother; 


Bagwell  Bay  (a  coast  scone  of  remarkably  minute  detail 
showing  the  painter's  partial  adhesion  to  the  so-called 
"  pre-Raphaelite  "  movement  of  that  time).  1861 :  George 
Herbert  at  Bemertoo.  .Dyce  executed  some  excellent 
cartoons  for  stained  glass : — that  for  the  choriatera1  window, 
Ely  Cathedral,  and  that  for  a  vast  window  at  Alnwick 
in  memory  of  a  duke  of  Northumberland ;  the  design  of 
Paul  rejected  by  the  Jews,  now  at  South  Keningston, 
belongs  to  the  latter.  In  fresco-painting  hi*  first  work 
appears  to  have  been  the  Consecration  of  Archbishop 
Esrker,  painted  in  Lambeth  Palace.  In  one  of  the  West- 
minster Hall  competitions  for  the  decoration  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  he  displayed  two  heads  from  this  composi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  relsted  that  the  great  German  freaco-peinter 
Cornelius,  who  had  come  over  to  England  to  give  advice, 
with  a  prospect  of  himself  taking  the  chief  direction  of  the 
pictorial  scheme,  told  the  Prince  Consort  frankly  that  the 
English  ought  not  to  be  asking  for  him,  when  they  had 
such  a  painter  of  their  own  as  Mr  Dyce.  The  cartoon  by 
Dyce  of  the  Baptism  of  Ethelbert  was  approved  and  com- 
miaaionad  for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  is  the  first  of  the 
works  done  there,  1846,  in  fresco.  In  1848  he  began  hi* 
great  frescos  in  the  Robing  room — subjects  from  the  legend 
of  King  Arthur,  exhibiting  chivalric  virtue.  The  whole  room 
was  to  hiive  been  finished  in  eight  years  ;  but  ill-health  and 
other  vexations  trammelled  the  artist,  and  the  series  remains 
uncompleted.  The  largest  picture  figures  Hospitality,  the 
admission  of  Sir  Tristram  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Round 
Table.  Then  follow — Religion,  the  Vision  of  Sir  Galahad 
and  hi*  Companions ;  Generosity,  Arthur  unhorsed,  and 
spared  by  the  Victor ;  Courtesy,  Sir  Tristram  harping  to  la 
Belle  Vseult ;  Mercy,  Sir  Gawaino's  Vow.  The  frescos  of 
sacred  subjects  in  All  Saints'  Church,  Margaret  Street, 
London;  of  Comus,  in  the  summer-house  of  Buckingham 
Palace ;  and  of  Neptune  and  Britannia,  at  Osborne  House, 
are  also  by  this  painter. 

Dyes  was  an  elegant  scholar  in  more  way*  than  one.  In 
1628  he  obtained  the  Blsckwell  prise  at  Aberdeen  for  an 
essay  on  animal  magnetism.  In  1843—4  he  published  an 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  a  dissertation 
on  Gregorian  music,  and  its  adaptation  to  English  words. 
He  founded  the  Motett  Society,  for  revival  of  ancient 
church-music,  was  a  fine  organist,  and  composed  a  "non 
nobis  "  which  has  appropriately  been  sung  at  Royal  Academy 
banquets.  His  last  considerable  writing  relating  to  his  own 
art  was  published  in  18G3,  The  National  Gallery:  Hi 
fdmafen  and  Management.  (w.  x.  b.) 

DYEING  is  the  art  of  colouring  in  a  permanent  manner 
porous  or  absorbent  substances  by  impregnating  them  with 
colouring  bodies.  Most  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  are 
porous  or  absorbent,  and  can  be  dyed  ;  some  minerals  also, 
such  a*  marble,  can  absorb  liquid  colouring  matters ;  but 
the  term  dyeing  is  usually  confined  to  the  colouring  of 
textile  fibrous  materials  by  penetration.  The  superficial 
application  of  pigments  to  tissues  by  moans  of  adhesive 
vehicles,  such  as  oil  or  albumen,  as  in  painting  or  in  some 
kinds  of  calico-printing,  is  not  considered  as  a  case  of 
dyeing,  because  the  colouring  bodies  so  applied  do  not 
penetrate  the  fibre;  and  are  not  intimately  incorporated  with 
it  The  mere  saturation  of  textile  fibre  with  a  solution  of 
some  coloured  body  and  subsequent  drying  do  not  eonatitnte 
of  dyeing,  unless   the  colour  became*   in   so   far 


again  by  the  solvent  employed  or  by  common  water. 
In  the  present  article  dyeing  will  be  considered  only  with 
relation  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  fibrous  substances 
which  are  commonly  nted  in  clothing  or  furniture, — the 
lees  Important  arte  of  dyeing  feathers,  skins,  ivory,  wood, 
marble,   Ac,  being  left  over  for  treatment  under  Other 
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HlBTOUCiX  Sxxrcn. 
That  dyeing  na  practised  in  the  mart  ancient  time*  ii 
abundantly  proved  by  the  frequent  mention  of  dyed  colours 
in  the  oldest  extant  writings ;  that  it  mi  not  a  common  art 
seems  apparent  from  the  uees  to  which  coloured 
were  devoted,  and  the  distinction  which  the; 
upon  the  wearers.  It  ic  probable  that  tnch  de 
bright  colours  as  the  "blue,  and 
mentioned  several  times  in  tho  book 
the  Tyrian  porple  so  often  referred  to  by  H: 
the  Augustan  age,  were  so  costly  ee  not  to  be  available  for 
general  and  common  nie.  Pliny  is  the  only  one  of  the 
older  writers  from  whom  we  might  hare  expected  some 
account  of  the  processes  of  dyeing  employed  at  his  time ; 
but,  except  a  reference  to  two  or  three  tinctorial  substances, 
and  a  description  of  a  process  of  obtaining  several  colours 
by  one  dyeing  operation,  which  be  saw  practised  in  Egypt  (see 
CAuco-PsxHTitro,  toL  i*.  p.  684),  there  is  nothing  detailed 
m  his  writings ; — he  in  fact  formally  excuses  himself  from 
entering  upon  the  subject  as  one  not  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tion. The  Tjrian  purple  is  the  only  dye  treated  of  at  some 
length  in  Pliny  and  contemporary  authors ;  ha  discovery 
and  employment  gave  wealth  and  prosperity  to  Tyre  and 
Bidon  more  than  1000  yeans,  a.  In  the  days  of  the  Roman 
conquests  in  the  East  it  was  reserved  under  penal  statutes 
for  imperial  use ;  ita  production  then  declined,  and 
eventually  both  the  material  and  the  art  of  using  it  were 
lost  From  Pliny's  description,  modem  investigators  wen 
enabled  to  rediscover  the  shell-fish  which  yielded  the  dye, 
but  the  colours  furnished  by  it  were  neither  so  bright  nor 
so  permanent  as  those  obtainable  from  much  less  costly 
dyeing  materials ;  and  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
most  brilliantly  tinted  garments  of  en  Egyptian  priest  of 
Isis  or  Osiris,  or  the  mantle  of  a  Raman  emperor,  were  poor 
and  dull  iu  hue  compared  with  those  within  reach  of  a 
domestic  servant  of  the  present  time. 

From  many  independent  sources  —  Homer,  Strabo, 
Herodotus,  Sic, — it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  manufacture 
of  coloured  tisanes  was  carried  on  by  the  Oriental  nations. 
A  knowledge  of  the  art  spread  slowly  westward,  but  there 
are  few  records  of  its  existence  to  be  found  from  the  time 
of  Pliny  to  about  the  13th  century.  It  would  appear  that 
the  Jews  held  the  secret  or  the  monopoly  of  the  dyeing  art 
during  this  long  period.  According  to  Mrs  Merrineld, 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  relates  that  whan  he  visited  Jerusalem 
between  1160  and  1173  he  found  only  200  Jews  resident 
in  that  city,  and  these  were  all  engaged  in  wool  -dyeing, 
which  trade  was  entirely  in  their  hands.  Beckmann  shows 
that  at  the  same  epoch  the  art  of  dyeing  in  Italy  was 
principally  carried  on  by  Israelites.  It  is  in  Sicily  that  we 
can  firat  distinctly  discern  the  practice  of  dyeing  in  Europe; 
afterwards  the  Italians  generally  practised  it ;  and  in  the 
13th  century  dyers  formed  important  guilds  in  Florence, 
Venice,  and  other  cities.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
art  of  dyeing  was  ever  completely  lost ;  the  records  of 
particular  seats  of  the  ait  only  indicate  that  at  such  places 
some  special  excellence  had  been  acquired  which  gave  them 
a  higher  reputation  than  waa  enjoyed  by  others.  The 
domestic  records  of  all  modem  nations  speak  of  dyers  and 
dyed  cloths.  Among  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland  are  some 
which  lay  down  the  number  of  colours  that  may  be  employed 
in  the  drees  of  various  classes  of  society,  the  monarch  alone 
being  permitted  to  wear  seven  colours  ;  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  if  the  Irish  at  a  very  early  period  were  not 
dyers,  they  at  least  bad  variously  dyed  garments.  Similar 
facte  can  be  adduced  of  all  countries  that  possess  an  early 
literature. 

From  the  perishable  nature  of  textile  substances  and 
their  compantivoly 


examples  of  the  dyer's  art  have  been  press  rvod.  We  have, 
however,  mo  account  of  a  doth  containing  dyed  yam 
which  may  have  been  in  the  dyer's  bands  in  Emit  1000 
years  before  the  Christian  en ;  and  we  have  still  in  good 
preservation  eccladastical  veetments  containing  dyed  silks 
which  are  certainly  600  to  TOO  years  old.  The  late  Mr 
Thomson  of  Clitheroe  examined  numerous  mummy  doths, 
some  of  which  had  a  border  of  blue  and  fawn-colour  made 
by  coloured  threads  introduced  into  the  loom.  The  blue, 
upon  examination,  was  proved  to  have  been  dyed  with 
indigo;  other  specimens  of  mummy  cloth  of  a  reddish 
colour  appeared  to  havo  been  dyed  with  safflower,  though 
this  colouring  matter  could  not  be  recognised  with  the  same 
certainty  as  indigo,  Trr  Bock,  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
textile  fabrics  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  attributes 
many  of  the  church  vestments  there  preeerved  to  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  and  in  these  can  be  seen  silks  of  all 
the  colours  known  to  dyers  up  to  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  which,  though  in  most  esses  changed  and  faded, 
still  present  sufficient  evidence  that  dyeing,  upon  this 
material  at  least,  was  successfully  practised  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  interesting  farther  to  note  that  in  inventories 
of  Tsetments  of  the  13th  century  the  silks  in  the  vestments 
are  often  designated  by  their  colours,  ss  in  a  chasuble  at  St 
Paul's,  London,  1305,  which  is  set  down  as  "purpureo 
eliquantuium  aanguineo,*  of  a  purple  inclining  to  blood 
red.  This,  as  Dr  Bock  says,  Is  intelligible ;  but  other 
definitions  are  not,  as  "  pannua  Tarsici  ooloris,"  a  Tersus- 
ooloured  cloth;  it  can  only  be  conjectured  that  it  waa  a 
Purple  dyed  at  Tarsus,  and  something  like  the  Tyrian 
purple ;  sky-blue  silk  is  named  "  indicus,"  probably  because 
it  was  dyed  with  indigo. 

'      of  the  pi 


The  earliest  account  of  the  processes  and  materials  used 
by  dyers  is  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the 
French  National  library,  No  6741,  known  ss  the  uiamt- 
acripta  of  Jehan  la  Bagne.  These  mostly  refer  to  the  art 
of  painting  and  the  making  of  artists'  colours  and  the  modes 
of  applying  them,  but  acme  describe  the  preparation  and 
use  of  dyes.  The  most  interesting  of  these  manuscripts  is 
by  Jehan  Aloherios  (Le  Bogus  waa  only  the  copier  or  com- 
piler), which  bom  internal  evidence  cannot  be  dated  later 
than  the  year  1410,  and  some  parts  of  which  refer  to  a 
period  at  least  thirty  years  earlier.  Among  the  colouring 
matters  and  mordants  there  mentioned  we  And  iron  (the 
dust  or  mud  from  grindstones  on  which  knives  are  ground) 
dissolved  in  vinegar  and  mixed  with  alum,  green  copperas, 
and  g*Jl  nuts  prescribed  as  a  black  colour ;  and  methods 
ore  given  for  the  use  of  Brazil  wood,  litmus,  indigo,  in  con- 
junction with  lime  end  honey,,  verdigris,  sJkaJaes,  oxide  of 
tin,  kermes,  Ac.,  much  in  the  same  way  aa  those  employed 
four  centuries  later  by  dyers  and  calico-printers.  Them 
are  also  eleven  receipts  for  preparing  colours,  for  painting 
on  doth  to  imitate  tapestry, — examples  of  which  (toilet 
peitUa)  of  the  16th  century  were  exhibited  in  Paris  in 
1878.  Curiously  enough,  a  certain  Fleming  named  Theo- 
dore in  1410  brought  these  receipts  to  Alcherius  from 
London,  when  they  ware-in  regular  use.  They  an  all 
chemical  dyes,  and  seem  to  be  the  prototypes  of  the  same 
class  of  colours  employed  long  subsequently  by  calico- 
printers  in  T?ngl*TiH  ajaj  other  countries. 

The  first  printed  account  of  dyeing  processes  was  an 
Italian  work  It  is  referred  to  under  the  title  Jfonsjoto 
dtU'  arte  dei  Tintori,  published  at  Venice  in  1430.  The 
writer  has  never  seen  a  copy  of  this  work,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  any  exists  in  the  chief  libraries  of  Europe ;  an 
enlarged  edition  was  published  in  1610.  In  I64S  Rosettt 
wrote  an  account  of  dyeing,  which  waa  also  published  at 
Venice.  Copies  of  this  are  not  very  scarce;  it  is  the 
only  one  of  these  early  books  which  Is  actually  known. 
The  so-called  Bolognas*  manuscript  translated  mMerrifleld's 
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Ancient  Practice  ef'Patnting,  is  preserved  in  the  convent 
of  St  Sainton  at  Bologna,  and  a  said  not  to  be  of  later 
data  than  tha  middle  of  the  16th  centiuy — that  is,  about 
100  yean  anterior  to  the  date  of  Roeetti's  work.  In  this 
manuscript,  in  addition  to  the  materials  enumerated  by 
Alcherius,  mention  in  made  of  woad  and  methods  of  jMS-ing 
indigo  from  it;  of  indigo  imported  from  India,  called 
bajjadon  and  lagadel;  of  sumach,  gall  mite,  and  lac;  of 
the  berries  of  buckthorn ,  similar  to  the  Avignon  or  Fenian 
berries,  to  be  used  for  yellow ;  and  of  Braail  wood  or  verrino, 
aandal  n-ood,  and  madder  for  red ;  and  archil  for  purple. 
The  una  of  nitric  acid  to  give  a  yellow  colour  to  silt,  and  of 
alum  for  preparing  and  mordanting  that  material,  and  the 
subsequent  dyeing  of  it  by  Brazil  wood,  are  also  clearly 

noted  out.  Hie  receipt  No.  362  of  this  mannaaript  ia  of 
srest  as  showing  that  the  Italian  dyers  early  possessed 
the  method  of  dissolving  indigo  by  means  of  the  action  of 
Loney  and  quick  lime  npon  it,  and  need  the  solution  for  the 
bine  required  in  dyeing  silk  green. 

It  is  very  clear,  then,  from  these  accounts,  and  from 
numerous  existing  samples  of  coloured  stuffs,  that  dyeing 
was  well'  understood  in  Europe  in  the  15th  century,  end 
that  the  materials  at  the  command  of  the  dyer  were 
aumeiently  numerous  and  varied  to  enable  him  to  produce 
all  desired  shades  of  colour.  The  improvements  which  took 
place  in  the  dyeing  art  from  thia  time  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  era  of  artificial  colouring  mattora  were 
no  doubt  important  in  detail,  but  not  very  striking  in 
principle. 

The  discovery  of  Antenna  was  soon  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  cochineal  (sea  vol  vc  p.  97),  but  this  did  not 
enable  the  dyer  to  produce  any  now  colours,  since  it  differed 
from- the  ancient  kermee,  frequently  called  yrtma  or  grains, 
only  in  being  ten  or  twelve  times  at  rich  in  colouring 
natter.  Logwood  or  Campeeahy  was  alao  an  introduction 
from  the  New  World,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  power  of 
the  dyer,  though,  from  the  looseness  of  the  colours  it  yielded, 
it  brought  hia  art  into  some  disrepute;  it  was  in  many 
respects  a  new  colouring  matter,  but  eventually  settled 
down  a*  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  common  black  dye. 
In  mordants,  the  discovery  in  Holland  in  the  17th  century 
of  the  use  of  solutions  of  tin  in  acid,  especially  for  the  scarlet 
dye  with  cochineal,  was  one  of  the  greatest  utility.  The 
gradual  introduction  of  the  aoetatee  of  aluminium  and  iron 
to  replace  the  respective  sulphates  was  of 


quercitron  bark  from  America  for  dyeing  yellows,  and  this, 
from  its  superior  tidiness  and  lent  cost,  displaced  other 
materials  need  for  that  purpose.  Of  the  natural  dyes  intro- 
duced in  the  present  century  probably  the  moat  important 
ia  catechu.     The   discovery  of  the  use  of  bichromate  of 


potash  as  a  mordant  for  woollen  goods  belongs  to  the  latter 
half  of  tnia  century,  and  baa'  been  of  the  highest  benefit  to 
the  dyer.     We  shall  not  speak  in  detail  of  a  number  of  dye- 


stuffs  need  by  dyer*  of  the  present  day,  which  were  probably 
unknown  to  their  predecessors,  because  moat  of  them  are 
only  varieties  of  what  have  been  long  employed.  Such,  for 
example,  are  valonia,  divi-divi,  and  myrobalana,  which 
have  no  properties  different  from  galls  or  anmath,  and  the 
different  red  woods,  which  are  merely  varieties  of  the 
anciently  known  Brazil  woods. 

Artificial  Colouring  Matter*. — In  the  year 


nature  or  simple  preparation*  of  the  same.  An  exception, 
however,  must  be  made  to  this  statement  in  respect  of 
Prussian  blue  and  the  so-called  sulphate  of  indigo,  which 


have  been  largely  need  as  colours  in  dyeing  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  are  aa  truly  products  of  art  as  any 
of  the  modem  creations  of  chemistry.  The  purple  of 
murexide  had  only  a  brief  existence  as  a  dye.  Mr  l'erkin 
tv8r  the  first  to  practically  produce  a  dyeing  material  from 
aniline,  the  well-known  mauve  or  purple  shade  so  much  in 
vogue  for  several  yean,  for  a  history  of  which  see  vol  ii.  p. 
48  of  the  present  work.  Other  discoveries  rapidly  followed, 
and  in  the  comae  of  a  few  yean  it  may  be  said  that  a 
hundred  patents  were  taken  out  for  methods  of  making 
artificial  colouring  matters  from  aniline  and  its  homologues ; 
these  alkaloid  bases,  under  the  transforming  hands  of 
chemists,  supplied  the  dyer  with  every  shade  and  hue  which 
could  be  desired.  Dp  to  3869  the  artificial  colours  were 
of  one  general  family,  and  had  many  characters  in  common ; 
they  were  very  brilliant,  very  easily  applied  on  fibre  of 
animal  origin  (silk  and  wool),  required  no  mordant,  and  for 
tiie  jnost  part  were  very  loose  and  unstable.  Imitating 
more  or  less  closely  the  colours  obtained  on  tissues  from 
colouring  matters,  they  had  no  similarity  of  chemical 
,  ition,  and  were  in  ovory  other  respect  fundamentally 
different  from  them.  In  1868  two  German  chemists, 
Grmebe  and  Liebermann,  by  means  of  a  severe  synthetical 
investigation,  succeeded  in  transforming  anthracene  into 
iHaariii,  the  latter  being  identical  in  chemical  bomposition 
as  well  aa  tinctorial  properties  with  the  colouring  matter 
of  madder,  one  of  the  most  anciently  known  and  moat 
valuable  of  all  natural  dye-stuffs  (see  vol  L  p.  577). 
This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  chemistry  had  produced 
one  of  the  old  and  well-known  colours  of  the  dyer;  In 
a  short  time  after  its  discovery  it  was  made  practically 
available  for  the  trade,  and  has  at  this  date  (1877)  almost 
entirely  driven  from  the  market  the  native  product, — 
accomplishing  a  revolution  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  colouring  matters,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
signal  triumphs  of  modem  chemistry.  Other  natural 
colouring  matters  have  since  then  been  produced  by  art, 
such  as  indigo  and  archil,  bnt  from  some  difficulties  in  their 
manufacture  they  hare  not  yet  become  commercially  avail- 
able. 

Mechanical  Improvement*. — In  the  art  of  dyeing,  steam 
power  has  proved  no  less  serviceable  than  in  other 
important  industries.  Its  applications  are  not  further 
alluded  to  in  this  article,  but  in  the  article  upon  Cauco- 
PaiNTmo  (vol  lv.  p.  684)  some  illustrations  of  modem 
machinery  may  be  seen. 

Qkztekal  Principles  or  Dmso, 

Although  many  eminent  chemists  have  worked  and  written 
upon  the  subject,  there  still  remains  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  actually  takes  place  in  dyeing  operations. 
The  following  general  account  of  the  chief  cases  of  dyeing 
will  illustrate  the  principal  methods  in  use,  and  serve  as  as 
introduction  to  a  description  of  actual  processes  practised 
in  dye  houses.  Afterwards,  the  attempts  made  to  con 
struct  a  general  theory  will  be  briefly  considered.  The 
simplest  cases  of  dyeing  are  those  in  which  only  two 
substances  are  employed — the  fibre  to  he  dyed  and  the 
colouring  matter — and  where  the  process  of  dyeing  consists 
in  nothing  more  than  leaving  the  two  materials  in  contact 
for  a  certain  time  at  a  convenient  temperature.  Of  natural 
colouring  matters  few  can  be  practically  uaed  in  this  simple 
way  without  some  previous  chemical  treatment.  The  arti- 
ficial colouring  matters  from  aniline,  however,  illustrate  this 
kind  of  dyeing  very  well  To  obtain  the  I 
mauve,  magenta,  purple,  and  mil 
wool  and  silk  fibre  the  whole  p 
the  material  in  a  solution  of  the  requisite  colour  and  of 
sufficient  quantity  to  give  the  desired  shade;  it  absorbs  the 
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colour,  becoming  dyed,  while  the  solution ia  rendered  nearly 
■colourless.  During  the  process  the  fibrous  material  ia  kept 
in  a  constant  Mate  of  movement,  so  that  the  dye  solution 
shall  hare  equal  access  to  all  portions,  the  temperature 
employed  and  time  allowed  being  regulated  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  ease.  The  colour  absorbed  by  the 
fibre  has  entered  into  an  intimate  state  of  combination  with 
it,  since  it  cannot  be  washed  oat  again;  *  true  dyeing  has 
taken  place.  Besides1  the  mfflps  colours,  the  older  artificial 
dyes — sulpbindigotio  acid,  picrio  acid,  and  one  or  two 
others — have  the  same  property  of  ocmbining  directly  with 
■wool  and  silk. 

There  are  other  cum  of  dyeing  closely  resembling  the 
foregoing,  in  which  tlie  resulting  dyed  staff  nay  beconridared 
■a  being  a  binary  compound  of  fibre  and  colouring  matter, 
but  in  which  the  methods  of  application  are  lees  simple. 
These  may  be  taken  generally  as  consisting  in  the  on  of 
materials  or  processes  which  bring  a  previously  insoluble 
colouring  matter  into  a  soluble  state  ;  tnni  the  pink  colours 
of  safflcwer  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  an  alkali;  and 
the  dyes  yielded  by  archil,  arnotto,  and  indigo  are  also  the 
result  of  the  action  of  solvents.  It  ia  possible  that  during 
the  process  of  solution  important  internal  changes  may  take 
place  in  the  composition  of  the  above  dyes,  bat  if  so,  they 
are  only  of.  a  temporary  nature,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  snp- 
tocee  that  the  colouring  ■matter  attached  to  the  fibre  differs 
in  chamieal  composition  from  that  which  ia  free. 
■•  With  regard  to  nearly  all  other  colouring  matters,  fane  above 


combination  with  the  fibre.  Let  wool  or  silk  be  immersed 
'at  boiling  temperature  in  decoctions  of  any  of  'the  beat 
known  natural  dye-stuffs,  inch  as  cochineal,  logwood,  madder, 
quercitron  bark,  <&&,  and  then  washed  hi  water,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  fibres  are  simply  discoloured,  or  stained  of 
do  definite  shade;  they  have  taken  up  bat  a  small  portion 
of  colour  from  the  decoction,  and  no  real  dyeing  has  taken 

,  Ute  ef  MordanU.— To  obtain  permanent  dyes  from  the 
great  major"       *  ''    *'■■■■■*- 

of  another 

fibrous  or  colouring  matter  is  found  necessary ;  these  bodies 
are  called  mordant*  The  term  mordant  ia  found  in  Latin 
and  Italian  manuscripts  of  the  19th  and  13th  centnry,  as 
the  name  of  an  adhesive  composition  by  means  of  which 
gold  leaf  could  be  attached  to  wood,  marble,  or  metal ; 
early  dyers  appropriated  the  word  to  designate  a  anbatance 
by  means  of  which  colouring  matters  could  be  made  to 
adhsre  to  fibre,  and  it  has  bean  retained  in  that  sense  in  all 
modem  treatises  upon  dyeing. 

The  chief  mordants  used  in  dyeing  aresaltaof  aluniniam, 
iron,  tiu,  chromium,  copper,  and  a  few  other  motels.  When 
a  decoction  of  a  colouring  matter,  say  logwood 
is  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  properly 
ana  of  these  metals,  it  is  found  that  tha  colouring  principle 
loses  its  solubility,  forms  a  combination  with  the  mstallio 
suit  or  its  bases,  and  precipitatae  to  the  bottom  of  the  solu- 
tion, leavingthe  supernatant  liquid  nearly  or  quite  colourless. 
The  precipitate  is  usually  called  the  "  lake  "  of  the  particular 
metal  and  colouring  matter,  which  are  probably  m  a  state 
of  charflfaal  combination ;  the  lakes  are  insoluble  in  water, 
and  are  only  split  np  again  into  their  oonstitaonta  by  ihe 
notion  of  somewhat  powerful  chemical  agents. 

Fibre  cannot  usually  be  dyed  by  means  of  ready  formed 
lakes,  for  the  reason  that  they  an  insoluble  in  water  and 
not  easily  soluble  in  any -menstruum  which  can  be  safely 
applied  to  such  t        ''  ' 

and  gross  a  nata 
to  it  rest  for  the 
easily  removable  by  washing  or  rrmnhanlnal   Motion.     It 
it  known,  however,  that  for  some  cakm  m  l*1'~tt""t:'"B 


ariel;thoyi 

o  penetrate 


the  fibre,  and  whan  applied 


lakes  cart  be  applied,  but  that  is  only  in  conjunction  with 
acid  salts  and  at  a  high  temperature,  by  means  of  which  a 
sort  of  solution  is  obtained  while  in  contact  with  the  fibre 
itself.  The  art  of  the  dyer  consists  in  so  arranging  these 
three  elements — fibre,  metallic  ealts,  and  colouring  matter — 
that  he  may  obtain  the  formation  of  the  insoluble  coloured 
lake  in  the  body  of  the  fibre  itself,  whereby  either  by  the  lake 
being  mechanically  retained  or  chemically  combined  the  libra 
is  permanently  coloured.   * 

Application  of  Mordaatt. — There  are  three  principal 
ways  in  which  the  mordant  and  colouring  matter  can  be 
put  into  contact  with  the  fibre,  the  developments  and 
modifications  of  which  constitute  the  whole  art  of  dyeing 
.  1.  By  Ihe  first  method,  which  Is  by  to  the  moat  common,  the 
fibrous  matter  ia  separately  impregnated  with  the  mordant,  which 
ia  by  virions  means  decomposed,  so  u  to  deposit  its  baae  in 
an  fnsolable  Bit*  upon  or  within  the  fibre,  and  arTemrda  the 

'■'■-'■  * —  logwood  upon  calico,  whioh  ass  as  affinity 

-of  the  logwood.    Tbs  fast  process  is  to  pass 


the  cloth  through  mDsrs  ;  ths  oloth,  either  previously  dried  « 
,  is  then  passed  through  a  mirtare  of  lime  and  water  which  has 

a  ™hing  tn  water  to  remove  ths  excess  of  lime  or  any  loosely 
attached  oxide  of  iron  prepares  the  calico  for  coming  into  ountaot 
with  ths  lofwood.  Ths  eaHoo,  which  has  now  sboff  colour,  owing  to 
ths  attsahsd  mordant  of  said*  of  iron,  when  plsced  to  a  hot  daoDSHoa 
of  logwood  speedily  araulns  a  dark  hue  and  to  about  half  an  hour 
halreeoma  dyed  it  a  dsr«  Hack  colour,  and,  whan  smoothed  and 
finished,  forma  the  commtm.blsck  calico  of  the  shops.  A  variety 
of  other  esses  might  ba  adduead ;  woollen  sloth  boiled  for  soma 
time  in  bichromate  of  potash  eolation  acquires  a  certain  amount 
of  a  salt  of  chromium,  which  enables  it  to  take  a  black  colour  from 

"      Woollen,  boiled 

"    decoction 
'colours 


inm,  which  enables  it 
r  colours  from  other 


with  salts  of  tin,  ia  enabled  to  dye  up  abriliant  scarlet  to  esaastV 
of  cocaines!;  boiled  with  alum,  ft  will  take  a  gnat  variety  of  colon 
in  various  dye-stuffs.  The  pnictios  of  ralico-printiutt  iflnjO-etw  m 
a  very  forcible  manner  ths  action  of  mordant*  j  by  ths  aid  of 
apparatus  described  to  the  article  npon  that  subject,  portions  of  e 
piece  of  calico  are  impregnated  wtth  mordants,  and  these  portions 
atone  acquire  colour  from  the  dyeing  solution,  and  thru  designs  or 
istfrnrisamprodncednpoiiawhitegiTiriiui.  The  most  usual  mothi-d 
of  Impregnating  the  flbtooa  mattsr  with  mordant-  nmairti  in  heat 
ing  it  with  the  required  metallic  salts,  and  it  will  ba  sssn  hsresftsr 
that  easily  docompQaod  salts  are  thoee  pi*lerebljnu»d  ;  ocsahscuHM 
such »  crWk,  alkaline,  or  tartar  am  added  to  noun  mora  arable  wit, 
sash  ss  slum,  to  induce  ths  fonnatum  of  corspamtlvaly  unstable 
ijonipomula,  which,  untUr  the  influeuw  of  a  high  temperature  end 
contact  with  fibrous  matter  undergo  decompositioii,— the  metallic 
omde  or  soma  baate  insoluble  compound  of  !t  becouiing  mtimately 
combined  wtth  tb*  fibre,  which  is  then  laid  to  ba  mordanted. 

is  general  than  that  shove  described,  la  '  - 
■bSbrsths         '     ■      ' 


itptm  other  fabrfce  ;  rtyss  produced  to  una  way  are  sups 

j  character,  and  not  so  permanent  al  those  produced  I 

the  fart  uierhod.  In  dyeing  try  that  method  it  is  in  many  cases  en 
tomsrv  to  sdd  a  small  quantity  of  mordant  to  ths  dye-bath  whan 
ths  rmoMS  is  quite  or  nearly  nrdshed,  or  to  pass  the.  dyad  goods, 

mordant  and  the  colonrfag 


nnei  open 
8.  A  ■*rr 


apply  the  mordant  . 

ths  flbffrtt  substance.     In  common  pi  oce-dyeing 
Is  plsn  Is  ssldom  followed,  on  socount  of  ths  ten- 
dency to  form  iiuolnfo  lasw  in  the  solution,  which,  deposlttriB  only 
-  "■  -  external  pert  ot  the  fibres,  give  inferior  results,  sliksee  tost* 
jf  colour  "dqithofthsde,  alidevenneie  or  regularity  of  thedye. 
eo  prfntjug  or  in  padding,  this  method  Is  of  eitended  ajipii- 
sndthe  inoonvsntnoaa  (any-' J  '"   J'*" "" 


mon  dyeing  ere 
not  perscptlbia,  owing  to  ths  greater  conoentrxtion  of  the  inDrdioit- 
lngnltasndthe  rrasofr&iohrnungmsitur.  Lakes  an  very  probably 
formed  to  ■oniB  extant  dnring  tha  preparation  of  the  mil  teres,  tat, 
ths  eomoinattos  tsktog  plscs  in  ths  presence  of  a  fluid  mads  vrsooas 
with  gum  or  strmh,  the  insoluble  lake  is  hi  an  extremely  fme  state 
of  division;  in  such  a  mixture  there  is  slways  prewmt  an  add  or 
an  acid  ealt,  sarJl  M  aoctio  add,  oialio  usA,  tartario  kAA,  or  almn, 
ohlori!ieoftiil,raeamofIar1ar,arbmcrisJateofpotiah.  These tssl, 
in  ths  fast  tostanea,  to  isstrain  the  larnstaas  of  a  lake,  and  after- 


n  the  ihre  and  tl 


e»hrniKedtoheat,aatol^pw»«ofrrteaiurngnr 
the  somtionof  any  lak.  farmed,  which  thosmvla. 
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PEAOTlfiAJ.  DvSOT(l 

By  the  foregoing  preliminary  observations   the  reader 
will  have  been  prepared  to  comprehend  tlie  rationale  of 
the  practical  processes  of  dyeing.     In  order  to  give  a  fairly 
ootnj>rehensive  account  of  these,  it  has   been  found  c 
▼anient  to  lake  tbe  colours   in  the  old   arrangement 
simple  and  compound  colours.    *Bod,  blue,  and  yellow 
supposed  to  be  simplo  or  primitive  colours ;  the  methods 
of  obtaining  these  being  given,  then  follow  tho  colours  from 
mixtures  of  two  of  the  elementary  oolottM,  as  green  from 
yellow  and  bine;  orange  from  red  and  yellow,  and  purple 
front  red  and   bine.     The   colours   not   hchjdad    in. the 
above,  and  in  the  dyer's  philosophy  made  by  miring  the 
three  elementary  colours,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  in  different 


This  arrangement,  though  perfectly  arbitrary,  is  both 
convenient  and  consistent  as  far  M  regards  dyeing;  for 
though  modern  discoveries  in  optics  may  ihow  that  pure 
bine  and  yellow  do  not  mane  green,  and  may  in  other 
respecta  disturb  the  older  ideal  concerning  primitive  and 
secondary  colour*,  yet  the  dyer  has  sufficient  jnstiikf «~ 
for  retaining  ths  old  system,  because  he  can  show  the 
blue  and  yellow  always  make  green,  and  that  the  proper 
pie  colours  produces  a  compound 
ted  beforehand  from  the  propOr- 


nd  yellow  always  make  | 
re  of  the  so-called  simple  « 
'  '-*■  "a  be  calculated  *■ 


n  of  the  respective  colonta  employed, 
J&d  Oolovrt. 


it  exoellence  by  alow  degrees ;  they  are  ■ 
onmant,  and,  aa  far  as  regards  perrnanoacy,  holfl  us 
highest  position  among  all  dyed  colours.  The  processes 
employed  are  instructive  as  umattating  tbe  diversify  of 
treatment    required    by  different    fibres    and    colouring 

Sadepn  tsoel  Ave*  watts  as  f— Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  shed* 
of  red  required  is  ins  sends*,  sash  aa  b  worn  by  otSasrs  of  the  British 
amy,  snd  Oat  ths  woollen  sloth  Is  of  finest  quality.  Ths  doth 
list  reqnins  purifying  ban  sH  ths  adventitious  sabstsnee*  whliili 
It  bu  aoqrdnd  is  ths  ssseess  of  nxssrafac&rre,  in  order  to  prevent 
rrrenledty  tad  uneisnnen  fates  shads  of  colour;  this  Is  ami  fay 
methods  described  In  ths  sruols  Bixaouiao,  The  only  materials 
required  to  produce  a  bit  scarlet  span  wool  set  oxide  of  tin  sal 
ths  colouring  nutter  of  cochineal,  but  It  requires  much  practical 
■Mil  to  bring  them  lata  oontaot  property.  After  ths  doth  is 
aliened,  and  while  it  Is  still  wst  from  its  last  wsshing,  it  is  mor- 
dsntsdbvbaufagit  in  isolation  of  suit  of  tin  with  or  without 
■nam  of  tartar.  Ths  parts  of  the  boflen  not  in  actual  contact 
with  the  fire  en  fmjucutly  constructed  of  pun  block  tin,  or  it  lent 
all  parts  out.of  water  shonld  be  of  this  metal,  or  else  protested  by 
wogd.orthedvfii.gise^tlBuWbemidtantirelyrfwoodBndlieatod 
by  steam  pipe* ;  for  if  lbs  sloth  containing  tie  add  solution  of  tin 
ootnssin  contact  with  a  tapper  or  fanes  surfaoe  it  soquires  s  eiain 
rehash  aftarwarda  dyss  up  sa  impure  odour.  What  takao-plaee  in 
taaissares  of  bailing  is  that  enntoauy  a  certain  porttoa  of  tin, 
peaanxy  in  the  stats  of  stannlo  oxide,  basasaas  Bisd  upon  pr  withiu 
tie  flbw.  of  the  wooL  and  this  in  a  porfsotly  uniform  manner.    The 

•ardllary  attraction,  uwaBaedoSrffwstsrbtisie^elothisteenaU 

tnlo  oontaot  with  ths  colouring  nutter. 

Ths  mordanted  cloth  is  now  uroaght  into  a  hsBat  aMstsMna 
finslt  ground  onordnoal  diffused  through  a  sufficient  quantity  A 
Water,  to  which  it  is  usual  to  add  sasae  mors  tin  mordant  and 
tartan  the  oloth  is  turned  osntianaUy  to  prevent  folds  or  mum 
fnas  utsrssrhw  with  ths  free  aeons  of  the  dye  to  all  parts  of  it 
Th*  eoatsnti  of  the  boiler  an  heated  to  theTxifllng  point,  and  In 
half  aa  hour  or  m  the  liquid  baoomss  nsarkf  colourless,  and  the 
*asthl»f*ejmdT*dofe-farift^r*d.        '  " 


The  above  mav  Hifnc*  to  hindeh  a  general  viowof  the  prooedura 
usually  followed,  and  to  illustrate  the  principles  Involved  with 
ngsrd  to  numerous  otter  dyss  besides  cochineal.  To  give  th* 
general  reader  a  farther  idea  of  certain  operations  practised  In  ths 
use  of  that  colour  (snd  the  description  applies  mors  or  l«e  u 
cthen J,  ths  following  particulars  may  bs  noted. 

Tht  ate  nordamt  uses'  fir  searlel  sa  toooi.— It  is  now  200  yein 
■tune  the  discovery  was  nude  of  the  nee  of  tiu  with  oachtn**]  be 
dyeing  scarlet ;  it  might  be  thought  that  by  this  time  die  exact 
kmd  end  quantity  of  tin  solution  to  be  used  would  hate  been  Kttled ; 
than  artful,  however,  the  greatest  diversity  upon  this  point  among 
practical  dyers.  The  two  alts  of  tin  met  with  In  commerce,  do. 
signaled  by  oh*miota  stannous  snd  stannic  chlorides,  hsvs  Meetnd 
vsrlons  nam**  from  dyers.  Orystallksd  stannous  chloride  is 
gsnerally  known  at  "tin  crystal;"  ths  solution  of  ths  bu  is 
msristsof  tin.  Aahudi  muriate  and  a  doubts  muriate  of  tin  en 
also  distinguished,  the  iTiffonsiice  being  in  th*  degree  of  concentration; 
bat  In  aoms  parts  of  th*  country  double  muriate  of  tin  is 
th*  name  given  to  a  solution  of  stsnnic  chloride,  elsewhere  called 
Uehlorids  of  tin,  sndagood  deal  of  confusion  is  sometimes  caused  by 
th*  various  dies  of  ths  trivial  nanus  of  ths  solution  of  tin.  Expai- 
anoe  teaches  th*  dysr  that  there  are  scarcely  two  dye-works  in  ti« 
world  in  exactly  the  same  condition  with  regard  to  either  wstsr  end 
sir,  or  apparatus,  or  quality  of  materials,  snd  that  the  nature  mil 
quantities  of  dings,  mordants,  end  dye-ttnUused,  snd  the  duration  mi 
temperatures  of  the  operations  which  secure  admirable  remits  in  one 
place  ire  altogether  unsuitable  in  another.  It  is,  howsvar,  cleic 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  th*  veriationa  nttrodncsd  by  practice! 
dyers  an  nut  really  founded  upon  necessity.  Thus  although  the 
best  colours  csn  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  rimpls  tin  solutions  msnu- 
factured  on  the  large  scale,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  operative  dyer 
of  acailet  insists  upon  preparing  hie  t~~  —'-■J- 

would  never  be  (t  tout ;  and  hence 
solutions  snin  usa, 

nmpfrKs.— The  solution  of  tin  used  by  dyen  forth 
for  msny  other  colours  upon  wool,  silks,  snd  cotton,  «i  . 
oalled  spirits,  or  "tiu  euuits,"  loirnt  which  is  very  old,  and  anptara 
to  have  origins tal  in  the  use  of  nitric  snd  hydrochloric  acids  to  die- 
solve  the  tin,  wbioh  acids"  ere  formerly,  snd  sre  even  st  present.cslled 
spiiilsof  nrtr*  and  npiri  t*  of  salts.  One  solntloa  which  is  a  fsvourite, 
from  the  asse  with  whiah  its  metal  goes  to  the  wool,  to  the  sc-cslled 
nitrate  of  tin  (somotUnee  culled  "  bowl  spirits,"  from  being  prevend 
in  sn  earthannn  bowl)  mads  by  dissol<ing  thin  metaUis  tin  in 
■moderately  strong  nitric  scad.  This  is  an  operation  requiring  gnat 
can  snd  some  experience  to  pre  twit  th*  formation  of  insoluble 
metaitKinio  «eid;  the  tin  is  added  by  mull  portion*  and  gndaaDy, 
ss  that  the  sold  doss  not  become  ho  t ;  th*  snlrjfisn  take*  plaoa  guistiy, 
inodonu nitrous oiid* uovolved,  sndsmmoniaia  formed,  tfthetin 
be  added  too  rapidly  to  ths  acid,  red  fames  of  nitric  oxide  sn  evolved, 
th*  liquid  boils  up,  becomes  thick  from  separation  of  metastaaaio 
add.  and  is  utterly  useless  uarnosdant.  This  so-colled  nilrete  of 
tin  is  a  vsry  unstable  compound,  decomposing  spontanaooaty  in  a 
few  dan,  sa  thai  it  ha*  to  b*  pteparediust  si  it  Is  wantad)  it  is  thiae- 
fore  not  sn  article  of  osmmerce.     'rhe  other  vsry  nnmereoa  "tin 

hydnohlorio  acids  ;  but  ths  litter  scid  ii  sometimes  nplsoad  Irj  the 

ee*enti(Jlys  stannic  ohloride  mixed  irith  etiunousSloride.  Ckaery 
woven  snd  loon  woollen  fsbrics,  suah  ss  yam  and  dinner,  require 
different  tin  mordants,  h  some  mordants  an  more  quickly  decom- 
posed thin  others.  The  result  of  using  an  easily  decanposshlt 
nwrdant  such,  is  the  nitrate  of  tin  upon  liWil;  woven  cloth  would 
bathe  formation  of  a  deposit  upon  the  eatemsl  fibres  of  ths  wool, 
the  Interior  of  the  cloth  Ming  unaffected-  For  inch  oloth,  thannre, 
i  tin  spirit  which  is  only  slowly  decomposed,  such  as  tin  murist* 
•Ions  or  mind  with  tartar,  must  be  chosen,  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
!ohnably  thorough  situratiou  of  the  uloth  bof oi»  the  breaking  up  of 
fteulsiMSft*B*nMsnsbslMnajfc  Hen  itnuybe  observed  that  good, 
thick,  and  truly  woven  cloth  which  Is  dyed  In  the  piece,  thst  is,  ifter 
■eavOX,  Is  hardly  ever  completely  dyed  through ;  this  can  eetily  bs 
shown  by  ontting  through  the  cloth  with  a  sharp  knife,  when  ths 
— '  r  will  be  seensumetimis  nearly  white  end  generally  mash  ptlar 
lesxterior;  hsnosths  tsrefenno*  which  is  given  to  cloth  made 
an  dyed  baton  wearing,  th*  eolaun  of  which  da  not  nd*  so 
as  tho**  of  pieos-dyed  goods.    Imserfeotlen  far  the  dvemg  of 

tn  on  by  can,  however,  ter*ducedtternumiram,andmdU 

goods  is  hsrdlj  discernible. 
Um  tf  tartar  along  *s«a  Ma  etsvdasu.^ Th*  "  tartar n  of  the  dyer 
s  mom  ja-len  impure  forui  of  the  oreun  of  tsrtsr  of  tha  ihops,  or' 
a  add  potaaiium  tartrate  of  chemista  It  is  in  very  general  ma 
r  wool  aysttst,  snd  when  sraployed  with'dye^tsffs  plsys  A*  Bart  of 
_j  acid,  snd  could  in  fact  be  nplsced  byanaoidjln  other  oases, 
whan  used  in  mordanting.  It  no  doubt  setsss  a  salt,  caotrihnting  to 
"  the  strong  mineral  adds  of  tiu  mordant,  ind  rendering 
!  ready  to  d.wlnpc*n  in  the  presenoe  of  the  bloth.  In  a 
rsoeipt  for  dvibuj  scadet  the  r«rponawefmat*rlalssr» 


DYEING 


rinaed  in  clean  «(■  and  pieced  in  another  bailof,  i 
reaiduil  7  lb  of  mordant  and  9  lb  of  ground  ir™1l,l"— i  -- ~-  — 
™  '     '    '  ""         'at  •Stair  |  but  if  tha  acarlet  ii 

at  1*  otJled  "  Aery  "  coloured,  » 
is  added  ;  this  haa  tha  effect  at  somewhat 


eiimi-ient  to  dye  _ 
required  to  be  tot 

reducing  tha  depth  of  colour,  an!  at  tha 


ip  a  full  tor! 

bright  erwl 
tartar  it  added 

of  colour,  an 

tin  at  gtltaw  «  mirlat— It  appt*nlrLstlB*nar. 
out  the  end  of  the  leat  century,  ru  the  first  to  at 


he  depth  of  colour,  and  at  the  taint  tune  gi-ing  it  i 
or  orange  one,  which  far  certain  pnrpotn  i»  touch  desired 
ftllovi  n  KarUL— It  appears  that  Bancroft,  who  wit* 


a  large  quantity  of  tartar,  might  be  produced  more  cheaply 
by  adding  eome  yellow  colouring  matter  to  the  cochineal,  or  by  Brat 
dyeing  the  cloth  a  light  yellow ;  ha  tried  tha  yellow  from  quercitron 
bark,  and  aucotcdad  aa  far  perbapa  aa  ni  poavihl*  with  that 
material.  At  any  rate  from  hi*  tun*  it  haa  been  enetomary  for 
djera  who  do  not  aim  at  the  highart  degree  of  eicellenoe  in  the 
acarlet  eolour  to  use  a  purified  preparation  of  quercitron  hark; 
commercially  known  M  flayine,  in  conjunction  with  ooehinen.1 :  other 
yellow  colouring  matte™,  such  aa  fustic  and  turmeric,  are  alao  need. 
Aa  admixture  of  theae  tnhttancet  cheapen)  the  coat  of  tha  colour, 
which  can  be  made  nearly  canal  In  appearance  to  that  obtained 
with  oochineal  alone,  but  it  doea  Dot  ttand  wear  to  well,  and  ia 
more  readily  stained  by  Turioua  influence*.  The  beat  acarlet)  are 
■till  dyad  ezcloeiTely  with  oochineal. 

SoiriaM  on  wool  fivm  lac-dyt. — The  oolonring  matter  of  lao-dye 
la  in  Ita  chemiae]  properttea  and  competition  Tory  similar  to,  if  not 
quite  identical  with  that  of  oochineal  Aa  it  la  imported  into  thia 
country  from  India,  it  ia,  however,  leaa  pure  than  average  qualitie* 
of  cochineal;  and  it  ia  probably  on  account  of  ita  tmpurifiee  that 
the  dyer  cannot  obtain  unit*  ao  good  remit)  aa  the  bail  cochineal 
colonra,  although  if  arJlinl  ha  may  approach  them  Ttrr  oloaely. 
Haling  bean  submitted  to  a  preliminary  treatment  with  acrid  to 
free  it  from  alumina  and  other  earthy  matter)  need  in  ita  prepara- 
tion, It  ia  then  applied  exactly  in  the  aama  way  aa  oochineal  It  ia 
ettenrively  need  for  a  tocond  claea  acarlet,  and  ia  btliarad  to  be 
somewhat  more  durable  and  amble  eren  than  cochineal.  The  rod 
cloth  BO  much  need  for  mUltap*  dt*u  la  mnbhl  en  he  nvmiwf 
inaiuly  with  lee  dye. 

CrtTKimi  red  on  wool 


The  mordanting:  of  cloth  by 
tal  importanea  for  a  large  t— ■■ 


10  dyed  with  cochineal, 

¥*  'i  a  far  leaa  important 

doll  and  flat  i  it  ia, 

a  excellently  with  other 

am,  an  operation  of  capi- 
darirtd  from  all  Tariatua 

.     .  _   __    mordanting  with    alum, 

generally  sailed  elnmiiig,  U  ptactkally  a  simple  proceee,  bnt  the 
chemical  principle!  involved  hare  given  rlae  to  much  debate 
amongat  experimenter).  Tht  tlnmlng  la  uaually  performed  by 
boiling  the  wool  for  one  or  two  honm  in  a  solution  of  cranmoii  alum 
mixed  with  tartar;  a  certain  portion  of  almoin*,  or,  it  maybe,  of 
■one  compound  of  aluminium,  become)  tha*  intimately  combined 
with  the  wool,  and  forma  a  baala  upon  which  a  coloured  lake  may 
be  produced  with  eolation*  of  colouring  marten.  The  chemical 
condition*  are  somewhat  different  ben  from  thooo  which  obtain 
t;  for  the  illipoeition  of  tin  ealta 


._..  _.  noticed. 
w  of  wool. — The  method  of   r 
called  at 


that  it  may  readily  be  suppoeed  that  some  action  on  the  part  of  the 
wool  takee  place  which  induce)  the  formation  of  oxide  of  tin. 
The  great  apparent  stability  of  alum  canned  the  explanation  of  It) 
action  jgiyen  by  Thenard  and  Board  to  be  for  a  long  time  accepted. 
They  bald  that  it  waa  abaci-bed  whole  or  unchanged  by  wool, 
which  retained  it  by  tome  nndeSned  power,  ao  that  it  could  not 
be  removed  by  oold  water,  and  required  to  be  heated  twenty  timet 
with  boiling  water  to  diatolve  it  out  In  the  light  of  modern 
reeeaichee  thia  explanation  may  be  safely  rajaotod  at  errtmeoue. 
What  appear)  to  ha  tha  true  ttata  of  the  caat  waa  mainly  brought 
ant  by  erarfmenta  of  Harm,  suggested  by  the  celebrated  Belgian 
ohemlat  fltaa,  and  aopported  by  further  knowledge  of  tha  propertiet 
of  alum  diasoTtrad  by  lichboDTue  and  Haumann.  In  fact,  alum; 
contrary  to  what  wat  formerly  thought,  la  partiotilarly  liable  to 
dtuuinpoainoD,  arm  whan  not  in  eontaot  with  fibroot  mitten  which 
might  poteibly  have  an  influence  upon  it.  Kallmann  h*a  thown 
that  by  (imply  heating  a  eolation  of  alum,  aatonted  in  the  cold  to 
it)  boiling  point,  an  in  voluble  baric  compound  ia  toon  produced, 
ao  that,  after  prolonged  heating,  aa  ranch  aa  36  per  cant  of  the 
alumina  la  precipitated,  and  the  liquid  la  tbrmd  to  hare  beoomt 
acid.  Beyond  thia  fact  it  b  proved  that  wool  when  placed  In  a 
■-'■■•'■ >■>-■■-    ..-..--:—- - _i_i..._= — .j  Iim tlw ptojarO 


of  absorbing  men  add  than  alum  ;  till*  nnenoal  tbarirptinn  la  attrt. 
bated  by  Him  to  a  kind  of  dialyri  a,  which,  together  with  the  ten. 

of  alumina  upon  the  wooL  The  action  of  tartar  in  alaming,  ecoord. 
ing  to  the  nine  authority,  it  that  of  an  arid  nit,  audita  addition  in- 
fluence! the  nature  of  the  mordant  deposited  in  the  tune  way  aa  if 
an  excees  of  alum  were  pnieiit,  ores  it  other  acid  bodice,  mehatenh 
phnrio  acid,  oxalio  icid,  fcc,  were  addad.  The  inaolnble  alumlnoo* 
compound  which  tewate*  from  eolation  of  elam  on  prolonged 
boiling  in  a  glut  flask  could  not  act  at  a  mordant,  being  indifferent 
or  paatira  to  colouring  matter)  ;  when  deposited  on  flbroua  matter 
it  doea  not  adhere,  but  can  be  waahed  off,  or  whan  dry  may  be  ahakan 
off  like  dnat  j  thia,  therefore,  ia  not  the  alumina  mordant,  not  do 
the  roaeanhaa  of  Haim  really  point  oat  what  the  alumina  mordant 
la,  though  they  are  Taloabb  and  tnggeatln  at  thowing  under  what 
condition*  either  a  bade  or  an  acid  alnminont  dapoait  1*  formed. 
With  the  former,  which  it  nnftTonnble  for  dyeing,  *  blue  colour  it 
giranwith  logwood,  and*  pnrpu*h  red  with  Braafl  wood;  with  the 
latter,  tha  wool  dye*  up  a  nolat  with  logwood,  and  a  purer  red  with 
Brazilwood.  The  bane  etate  of  tha  alumlng  remit),  it  it  tappoaed, 
from  tha  depotition  of  hydrate  of  aluminium  upon  the  wool,  and  ia 
caoaed  by  haring  too  little  alum  or  too  much  waler.by  boiling  for  too 
long  a  tune,  or  by  the  one  of  ealta  which  hart  a  nentraliting  action 
upon  the  alum.      It  ia  eerily  induced,  whan  the  weight  of  wool  it 

stance*  the  add  state  rttolta,  in  which  the  wool  la  mid  to  Ax  first 
hydrate  of  alumina,  and  alto  hydnttd  tolphurlo  acid  from  the  tul- 
phata  of  alomina,  Theae  ocnclnatoiu  of  Eanaa  cannot,  howerer, 
be  accepted  aa  final  or  satisfactory;  and  there  it  atlll  mnoh  to  lean 
upon  the  principle*  of  alaming  and  mordanting  generally. 

The  wool  being  aucceeafully  alomed  acquire*  a  arimton  colour  by 
dyeing  in  oochineal,  but,  at  baton  stated,  thia  thane  it  not  of  much 


Ammontaoai  OKMittal.-  -True  it  made  by  tnating  ground  cochi- 
neal with  concentrated  aqntoat  ammonia  for  teranl  day)  j  tha 
colouring  matter  nndergota  important  change*  by  thia  proceee,  an 
amide  ia  formed,  and  the  effect  upon  the  colouring  matter  it  that 
tin  mordante  girt  with  It  no  longer  a  acarlet,  bnt  rather  a  riolet 
tone.  AmiconiaoloiBihineali)  much  used  in  fine  dyeing  forpiuka; 
tnd  *ooerding  to  the  proportion  In  which  it  ia  added  to  ordinary 
cochineal,  the  normal  acarlet  shade  it  gradually  brought  oyer  to 

Pinh  or  mm  eoZour  turns  woof- — Thil  shade  it  obtained  from 
■denting  previously  in  a  mixture  of  ti 


solution,  alum,  and  tartar  ;  tha  quantity  of  tin  mordant  need  It 


olntion,  alnm,  and  tartar ;  tha  or 
■..11,  the  ahun  being  the  stmiii  I  laf 


OOur  rtd  (olmsra  upon  wool. — The.  colour)  mentioned  tboTt  are 
from  cochineal  or  ita  congener  lao-dye ;  there  are  aeTaral  rod*  obtain- 
able from  other  colouring  ma ttera,  which,  though  lent  Important 
an  still  worthy  of  mention. 

Mcuidtr  net  tipeit  wool  - Thia  colour  it  wanting  In  hrightnaat, 
bnt  it  it  nlnatue  for  ita  stability,  and  hat  at  timet  been  largely 
uead  lor  common  red  military  cloth.  At  a  baria  for  browns, 
chooolttea,  and  other  dark  culonra,  it  It  rery  suitable  when  ita  com. 
paratiTely  Ugh  coat  It  not  an  objection.  To  obtain  rniddtr  rod. 
the  wool  It  boiltd  for  two  hour)  with  a  mixture  of  alom,  tartar^  and 
tin  *a!t— *  *  >lum,  1  lb  tartar,  and  a  ounce*  of  the  tin  solution 
bdng  taken  for  10  lb  of  olothi  after  boiling,  tha  cloth  la  rimed  In 
water  to  remove  ■noombined  mordant,  and  then  dyed  with  madder, 
or  preferably  Itt  deriratiiB  garanotn,  with  addition  of  t  portion. 
of  tartar ;  the  dyeing  may  ha  aaonmpliahad  In  an  hour,  tha  depth 
of  colour  varying  with  tht  amount  of  colooring  matter  o*ad. 

Artificial  aUiaHt  <m  wsoL— By  employing  artiaoial  tlixarln 
tomtwhat  batter  ahtdtt  of  colour  can  be  obtained,  and  eren  pink 
colour*  of  much  tolidlty  produced.  A  proceee  for  obtaining  a  feat 
red  on  woollen  yarn,  from  alirarin,  it  M  followa  :— boil  10  lb  wool 
for  an  hour  rnd  a  half  with  11  lb  tnlphata  of  alumina  and  \  Dt 
tartar;  rinse  in  water,  and  then  dye  with  fl  to  7  ounoe*  of  artificial 
altmrin  paate  containing  ID  ntr  cant  of  dry  matter ;  oommtn 
the  dyeing  cold,  and  traduilly  best  to  boiling.  Alizarin  can 
need  aaabaata  for  producing  fast  brown  shades,  by  adding  ful 
and  extract  of  indigo  after  the  red  ha*  been  developed,   and 


lphate  of  alomina  and  tartar, 
by  ndntj  Braril  wood  or  other  rod 
wooaa  ia awtm  or  maaoar  \  awry  are,  however,  of  a  low  abut  and  ael- 
domemployed.  Arohilalone^withmtmordanteanyieildafnllcTim 
ton  upon  wool,  but  it  a  not  rery  stable,  audit,  .norrovtr,  expsntiva. 
A  jSUm  rail  iffoit  wooL— Than  an  atvtral  artinoal  red  dyevetafln, 


nay  be  njsed  for  wool,  bat  ru 


DYEING 


Hon  only,  for  the  colon;  tide*  rapidly  In  ranligbt,  ud  ii  easily 
washed  outbysoapsndwster.  Substances  similar  toeoeiue,  which 
have  arm  etui  more  recently  appeared  in  trade,  an  called  coocine 
and  ncpaline;  they  yieLl  beaiififnl  bat  perishable  red  rolonn  on 
wool  and  eilk. 

Stdcalmin  on.  ooBob.— Turkty  rtd.— Cochineal,  wbioli  is  M  suit- 
able a  colouring  matter  for  wool,  don  not  dye  satisfactory  coloun 
upon  vegetable  fibres  ;  but  from  very  remote  times  the  Hindu! 
hire  pomntd  >  process  for  dyeing  ■  brillisnt  and  extremely  per 
manent  red  npon  cotton,  fabrics  by  means  of  madder.  This  process 
travelled  westward  through  the  Levant  into  Turkey  and  Greece, 
the  data  of  itj  introduction  into  Western  Europe  going  no  further 
buck  than  tha  middle  of  the  loth  century,  at  which  period  Greek 
dyers  were  induced  to  settle  in  France  and  make  known  the  methods 
in  on  for  the  production  of  this  much  desired  colour.  The  name 
Tnrkey  red,  or  idrianople  red,  m  applied  to  calico  dyed  with  It  at 
the  time  that  neb  goods  oonld  be  obtained  only  from  the  East,  and 


a  tha  name.     So  much  ' 


only  froi 

i  -    the    i) 


i,  for  disclosing  ti 

..... ivuly  carried  on  In  Great  Britain,  am „_._. __ 

Turkey  red  i>  essentially  a  madder  red  with  an  aluminous  basis, 
but  diifera  from  a  common  madder  red  by  containing  oil,  and  it  is 
in  oil  with  the  fibre  and  the  colour 


at  id  peculiarity.     Diyeeted  of  details  the  process  of 

,  lacing  Tnrkey  red  may  b*  divided  into  four  stage*  : — (1)  the 
oiling  oT  the  cloth  ;  (2)  mordanting  with  a  salt  of  aiuroinium ;  (SI 
dyeing  with  madder,  or  its  aqninUanta  gsrancin  or  ailearin ;  and 
(*)  the  brightening  of  the  dyed  colour.  The  preparation  of  tha 
cloth  with  oil  is  a.  process  need  in  no  other  kind  of  dyeing  ;  of  its 
utility  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  all  tha  attempts  of  ohemiats 


if  dyeing  ; 
ta  of  ohemi 

.-iled.     - 

d  of  applying;  thi 
more  commonly  used  process  is  to  mix  the  oil  with  s  dilul 
of  potash  or  soda  ash,  to  as  to  diffuse  it  uniformly  through  the 
liqnid,  forming  an  emnliion  ;  theollisnot  dissolved  by  the  alkalies, 
aor  is  it  supposed  to  combine  with  them,  bnt  is  simply  held  in  a 
scats  of  sjcassiTsly  fins  mechanics)  division.  A  low  qualify  of 
dire  oil  is  moat  generally  used  in  Europe,  that  from  Hogador,  In 
the  north  of  Africa,  being  very  suitable.  Certain  kinds  of  oil  do 
not  answer  for  Turkey  red,  only  those  being  suitable  which,  pro- 
bably from  containing  free  fatty  adds  or  albuminous  matters, 
nadlly  form  a  milky  emulsion  with  weak  alkaline  aolutlona  ;  other 
kinds  are,  however,  in  use  in  some  place*.     The  doth  to  be  dyed 

Ii  steeped  in  the  oily  emulsion,  wrung  out,  and  dried  In  r 

stove.:  thii -    ■■'■'-■-■■■'  — •  "■ 

w-ttoally  i 

intimately  united  to 

that  the  cloth  boconu 


fibre.  The  result  of  this  treatment,  which 
id  important  in  the  Tnrkey  rod  process,  la 
mpregna ted  with  a  fatty  matter,  which  by  the 
rested  sir  hss  undergone  some  change  from 
Its  original  state,  which  is  usually  called  an  oiidatiou,  bnt  the  nature 
of  which  is  really  unknown.    The  cloth,  now  possesses  a  power  of 

-.».-.  ..^...  ...  _.:_i._: j  oolourlng  matters  greatly  superior  to 

"a  physical  conditioo  ia  -' *  — 

transparent  and  mora 

■hlch  Is  don*  by 


Tha,  cloth  in  this  state,  ia  ready. for  mordanting,  wl 
passing  it  through  a  bath  of  alum,  partly  neutralised 
*f  soda  or  by  chalk,  or  in  a  bath  of  acetate  of  alum 
being  to  obtaii  ...■•-. 

the  fibre ;  the _ _., 

the  cloth,  which  ia  now  ready  for  dyeing. 

Ths  dyeing  is  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  keeping  tha 
•loth  in  continual  motion  ins  vessel  containing  heated  water  and 
the  dye  stair,  which  may  be  madder,  gsrancin,  or  artificial  slim-in. 
It  is  a  yary  general  practic*  to  add  a  quantity  of  or- blood  to  tha 
water  used  in  dyeingTiirkey  red.  What  purpose  this  fnlMs  is  not 
known;  it*  colouring  matter  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  of  sny  ose; 
It*  slbuminoua  constituents  may  hare  soms  usehl  action,  but  this 
seem*  very  doubtful ;  probably  Its  addition  ia  quite  superfluous,  and 
fc  retained  from  older  times,  when  dyeing  was  less  understood  than 
at  present  When  the  dyeing  1*  completed  the  colour  is  a  f  "  —' 
deep  but-dull  red,  which  require*  brightening;  The  brigl 
operations  consist  In  removing  brownish  matters  from  th* 


the  goods  are  boiled  for  several  hour*  in  a  dosed  copper  boiler  with 
•  nurture  of  salt  of  tin  with  the  soap  need  in  the  last  process  of 
brightening, — occasionally  under  a  pressure  greater,  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  .in  order  to  obti 
than!l2*r. 


obtain  a  temperature  w 


and  other  animal  matters) -which  tha  old  dyer*  need  in  the  oiling 
proosaa,  each  as  sheep-dung,  cow-dung,  ox-bile,  ho. ;  (nay  san  be 
dispensed  with,  sad  wan  employed  probably  from  caprice  and 
ignorance. 

Barueod  nil — An  Imitation  of  Turkey  red  is  obtained  from 
barwood  ;  it  is  mnoh  inferior  both  in  beauty  and  atahiUty  to  the 
real  colour,  bnt  th*  ease  with  which  it  can  be  dyad,  and  tha  teas 
costly  nature  of  the  material*  employed,  enable  it  to  be  sold  at  a 
much  lower  price,  and  for  suae  purpose*  it  I*  largely  used.  Bar- 
wood  ia  on*  of  the  red  dyaatufl*  of  which  th*  colouring  matter  es 
very  slightly  loluble  In  water  ;  it  is  need  in  a  state  of  fin*  powder. 
Th*  -lotton  to  bo  dyed  la  impregnated  with  a  tin  mordant  by  any 
of  the  means  known  to  dyers,  and  then  boiled  with  the  dye-stuff; 
the  colocring  matter  as  it  dissolves  is  tied  by  the  mordant,  and  the 
process  is  continued  until  the  required  shade  is  obtained.  This  wood. 


colours,  by  which  aom*  economy  In  indigo  is  arTtewst, 
and  a  peculiar  bloom  on  tha  blue  is  produced. 

Tle  olas*  of  wood*  represented  by  Brazil  wood,  do  not  yiekl 
good  reds  npon  eoton. 

Blue  Colour*. 
The  moat  important  of  the  blue  colouring  matter* 
ia  indigo.  Thi*  may  be  (aid  indeed  to  be  the  moat  im- 
portant of  all  colouring  matters,  both  u  regard*  the  large 
quantity  and  monetary  ralne  of  what  ia  produced  and  sold, 
and  the  permanence  and  aotidity  of  the  dyad  colour* 
which  it  yields.  The  indigo  dye  i*  a  manufactored  article, 
prepared  in  the  place  of  growth,  of  the  plant  which 
produces  it.  The  indigo  plant  oonld  itself  be  rued  for 
dyeing,  but  from  200  to  250  ft  of  it  would  be  required 
to  produce  tha  effect  of  a  single  pound  of  the  proparfd 


hai  been  cultivated,  and  has  been  need  from  tuna  irmp.fr 
morial  for  dyeing  blue.  Its  comparatJTe  pfrrarty  in  colour- 
ing matter  has  caused  it  long  since  to  be  disused  by  dm* 
a*  a  source  of  colour ;  it  is,  however,  employed  try  them 
in  the  preparation  of  their  indigo  nta,  but  rather  as  a 
convenient  material  to  induce  fermentation  than  a*  a  dye. 

'Indigo  i*  distinguished  from  nearly  all  other  colouring 
matter*  by  it*  complete  insolubility  per  tt  in  water  and 
other  ordinary  solvents.  It  dissolves  to  a  Tory  alight  extent 
in  heated  aniline,  petroleum,  and  acetic  acid,  which  npon 
cooling  redepoait  it ;  the  only  teal  solvent  for  it  is  anhy- 
drous acetic  acid  mixed  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  firm 
which  water  precipitate*  it  unchanged,  but  tlii*  ecdvent  ia 
inapplicable  in  dyeing.  But  nolubility  ia  an  essential 
condition  for  dyeing,  and  mean*  have  been  found  to 
obtain  satisfactory  solutions  of  indigo  by  circuitous  method' 
which  in  vol  ve  the  temporary  destruction  of  its  bine  oedcur 
and  a  change  in  its  chemical  composition.  By  tbthwsi 
dfioiidiang  agents,  indigo  bine  can  be  changed  into  a 
white  substance,  indigo  white,  which  dissolves  with 
facility  in  all   alkaline  liquids,  forming  a  colourless  c 


slightly  yellow  solution.  On  expoaurer  to  the  air  or 
other  sources  of  oxygen,  the  solution  yields  tha  insoluble 
bine  indigo,  and  permanently  dyes  any  fibre  which  ha* 


THa  is  the  only  case  in  which  such  a  method  of  dyeing 

is  applicable,  and  on  that  account  it  possess™  much  interest 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  deaeribe  some  of  the  practical 
methods  in  use  I or  indigo  dyeing. 

Fcrmmianan  protest.— The  oldest  of  these,  end  on*  netnrelly 
enmrestedby  the  inuthod  employed  in  preparing  the  dye-stuff.  Is  th* 
_^r f/l-^«.*i«  i.  ,JL.»1.*  vitt  i&u    «f>  somnime*  sods  or 


potash.     During  this  process,  fts sarins  or  1 
which  have  the  power  of  nuiuiaugindigt 

state,  and  fitting  it  for  dyeing.   This  k 

superseded  in  England  at  least,  being  employed  at  the  present  day  Ear 
nearly  all  woollen  gooda  dyed  with  indigo,  tha  oonsumptios  of 
which  is  mater  for  wuollsn  that  far  til  «£*-  kinds  of  ciea*. 


DYEING 


ej  npon  dicing,  recently 

I  Jinuiii  before  th*  Society  of  Art*,  wo  an  indebted 

.    coof  thefoUo.mgiccountortliewoedntciiedby  the 

Yorkahiradjere.     Themflt*ria]»emploj»dareh»dJgo,  woainudder, 

bran,  and  lime.     Forthi*  proceei  u  for  stmt  other  in  which  itli 

employed,  the  indigo  mint  be  n  " 

It  la  generally  ground  mind  * 

iron  cyllndere  containing  inn  i 

outU  thn  (lime  or  pulp  formed  containa 

n  jeetuit     The  proportion!  of  mntariala 


>  lor  «nry  ouer  in  wnion  a  la 
■d  to  the  Snaat  poaalbla  powder. 
liter,  In  olDaed  reyolring  c**t- 
a  or  balln,  for  mrarel  day*,  or 


Hat  Troad  il  flrat  placed  in  (he  dyeing  T*t  neat 
which  it.  heated  to  between  1(0*  and  1W  F. ;"  after  aome  honri 
(recurred  tnaoflciitliswoad),tho  bran,  madder,  andlndioo  .re  added, 
and  half  of  the  whole  qnantitr  of  lima.  In  a  few  honra,  if  all  ia 
light,  algnaoroonimoaonpiodnoad  byfennennition  will  b*  ridM*, 
the  liquid  will  become  greenlah,  and  a  blue  acuiu  will  be  riai"  - 
the  annua;  a  piece  of  wool  ia  put  in  ea  *  tort,  and  if-in  a  abort 
Bccoma*  dyed  blue the  proem  11  proceeding wall;  *  little  more 
added,  but  at  intern!*,  as  a*  not  to  check  the  ntnarembigfert 


wOl  be  Tltibl*  on 
llmaia 


tion,  and,  ii  it  ihould  become  neoaamry,  the  Tat  la  heated  up  by  ataun 
to  ita  original  temparatnje;  on  the  tldrd  day  the  Tat  ahouUbe  ready 
for  dyeing.  Such  a  rat  a*  this  require*  tUlfnl  management  to 
control  the  f«nnont»tiun ;  without  lime  the  reduced  " 
not  b*  dlwotod;  with  too  mnoh  lima  the  farm 

■topped.     The  weed  acta  a*  u  ettilr  fminea 

fnrniahm  a  portion  of  blue  colour ;  the  bran  alao  so  doubt  1*  uafnl, 
on  account  of  the  cue  with  whiEhit  begin*  and  promote*  fermen- 
tation; th*  madder  I*  probably  of  no  uaa  at  all,  it*  employment 
being  rtiU  continued  from  ui  alii  unfounded  nctioii  that  it  giwaom* 
of  It*  rod  colouring  matter  to  th*  indlgo-dyed  good*,  for  the  email 
amount  of  Mcohanne  matter  praaent  in  3J  lb  01  madder  cannot  be 
held  of  eny  importance  in  the  Browne*  of  5  cwt  of  woad. 

A  woad  Tat,  when  ready  .'or  dyeing,  oonaiata  of  a  certain  depth  of 
a  tolerably  clear  aolutioa  of  white  indigo  in  lime,  and  a  oomewhat 

of  the  woad,  the  oiceee  of  the  lime,  the  inaolnble  part  of  th*  madder, 
and  th*  impurltjea  alwaya  preeent  in  indigo.  To  keep  the  cloth  to 
be  died  bom  contact  with  the  muddy  bottom*  in  Iron  hoop,  of 
the  internal  diameter  of  th*  Tat,  eorered  with  a  network  of  open 
meehea  it  lowered  Into  it  and  aeenred  at  a  aafe  Wane*  from  th* 

Th*  piece*  to  be  dyed,  after  being  well  deanted,  are  placed  in  the 

colour  to  all  part*.  The  time  required  to  dye,  nrying  from  20  min- 
ute* to  two  hour*,  will  depend  aponth*  fluent**  and  weight  of  the 
cloth,  and  apon  the  depth  of  oolonr  required;  if  the  good*  require  it, 
they  am  dyed  a  aearad  time.  In  moying  the  piece*  about,  theymnat 
Dot  b*  brought  aboT*  the  aurmca  or  the  Uquld,  for  the  oxygen 
of  th*  eir-would  roator*  th*  dimolrad  white  indigo  to  ita  blue  in- 
soluble  atat*.  Whan  the  piecta  are  found  to  b*  eoffldently  impne- 
nited  with  th*  dye,  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  Tat ;  at  the 
moment  of  leering  the  dyeing  liquor  they  an  nan  to  be  of  a 
yellowiah  colour,  which  elmoat  Inatantly  change*  into  a  bright 
green,  then  darker  gnu,  and  finally  bacomea  blue  through  the 
abeorpUou  of  oxygen  by  the  white  indigo.  Look  wool  or  run  1* 
dyed  Irj  Inclosing  it  in  *n  open  and  movable  network  bag. 

Thont  aboT*  deecribed  can  of  couiae  dye  only  ■  limited  quantity 
of  — -*— jet  becoming  after  ereryoperition  poorer  In  Indigo;  but  ft 
knot  necessary  to  re-eet  ant  The  rtrengtb.  of  ita  oontenta  Ii  kept 
up  by  corjtant  addition*  of  Indigo,  lime,  and  bran;  no  more  woad 
ia  added,  the  qnnntltj  need  at  irit  being  antMsit  lor  about  it* 
own  weight  of  indigo. 

Bra*  mt  nulama  tat.— Another  kind  of  indigo  dye  rat,  nry 
extansinly  need  on  the  Continent,  and  highly  ipokenol  by  practical 
men,  I*  prepared  *•  follow*.  A  Tat  8  fust  in  diameter  and  7  feet 
deep  lefUIrd  with  water  warmad  to  1*0"  r\;  than  41  lb  of  ground 
indigo,  SI  lb  OTTitali  of  aoda  (or  inetead  It  lb  aoda  aah)  and  0?  lb  of 
Iran,  and  twdVe  hour*  afterward*  S  tb  alaok*d  11m*,  in  added; 


■trip  of  *tuff  plunged  in  th*  llqnid  ehould  be  npeedily  dyed,  but 

hoc}*  longer  and  th-i  gradual  addition  of  18  or  20  B,  more  of 

aw  required  to  bringtbs  liquor  Into  It*  beat  condition.  In  this  rat,  aa 
in  the  woad  nt,  the  lime  control*  th*  fermentation  of  the  bran,  and 
hat  to  he  added  with  oar*.  With  each  pound  of  indigo  added  to 
replace  what  haa  been  nmOTed  from  th*  nt  during  a  dsy'i  d 
ifoofiuolneee  and  Jib  iryitala  of  aoda  and  S  or  1  ft  lime  mi 
used.  By  daily  ropleniahing  the  rat  it  can  be  need  coutinnaL,,  — 
fear  or  Pre  month*  ;  it  th*  exjdrdmu  of  that  time  the  bottom* 
■mat  be  removed;  tb*  anpernatant  liquor  containing  indigo  in  eolu- 
tkm  maybaosed  iruteed  of  water  for letting  « freah  vet  .  Thiimtia 
mid  to  ban  quite  aupplutad  too  old  woad  and  madder  nt,  moluaee 
bug  prrfuruhle  on  th*  ace-re  of  cheapnem  and  aleo  of  aolol    " 
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o  of  fhs  Indigo  could  b* 
'      (dueefnlin 


a  not  btfof  n*e**mry  fcr  the  at 

fa  the  letting  of  than*,  but  it .    . 

lng  the  wool  to  take  the  dye;  for  the  wool,  howenrVell  It  be 
Vaachad,  i***id  to  ratlin  torn*  groaiy  marten  th*t  yield  to  the  aoda, 

ban  lime  alone  ia  need. 

It  ii  to  l»  ob*erred  that  the  two  t*S*  mat  dBecrfbed  mi*  whiter* 
diianguiahed  aa  "warm  rata,"  being  made  and  workod at atonipen- 
tare  oonaidenbly  abore  that  of  the  air,-  a  oondition  held  neceeatiy 
for  dyefagwool  aodaome  ktadaof  hmyy  eotton  good*.  For  ordinary 

of  the  air,  and  am  prepared  In  qnitt  1  different  manner.  . 

Contra*  ami  Urn*  out —A  itrong  ooppera*  and  11m*  nt  1*  oom. 
poaeJ  at  follow*  ; — 

*C  to  Snorj  alitol  lime. 
ThemrMi^iUimwtUrnUedlwtharBiidraWnpirbbirnliror 
iy  Sahoure,  wh-n  the  nt  la  ready  for  nee.  Th*  lime  decompotc* 
id  mlt,  liberating  nrrona  oilde,  which  acta  upon  th*  Indigo,  oon- 
artlag  It  Into  white  indigo,  which  diaaoin*  In  th*  lim*  water.  In 
*g*  *at*aaaanunanhi  for  dytuig  ealioo  blue.  It  I*  nnul  to  han  a  aerie* 
fanon  ratlin*  row;  the  piece*  to  be  dyed  are  tightly  atretcliad 

'-'-  -"■—  in  heli*r»dto  b*  a*  hllr  eatnrated  aa  pceeible; 
it  railed  into  the  air,  and  In  a  few  minute*  the 


n til  the  required  depth  of  oolonr  I*  i 
nil  ting  oompoaltion*  on  th*  doth  ■ 

^..-^    ««     Ul   ,UI,1..-J     «»«    .     VI.. 


,  By  printing  on 
to  the  dipping,  w 
'     producing  wha 


gn*n  oolonnd  flgott*  on 

the  production  of  then  1*  nther  ■  hunch  of  ollloo  printing  th 

Althonffnthii  kind  of  Tit  iimod  generally  need  lor  the  lighter 
qmlitiea  of  caliooea,  it  nan  alio  be  applied  to  anch  woollen  good*  «• 
toertoee*,  which  ere  not  nry  oloaely  worm,  end  alao  to  ailki. 

hidnmdjMu  oftoda  vat.— In  1ST1  Schnrrraheeser  and  Lalind* 
Introduced  a  new  redoning  agent  applloable  to  indigo  dyeing,  the 
eo  called  hydnanlphltr  of  aoda,  obtained  by  ictlng  upon  add  ml- 
phite  of  mda  with  nutalllo  lino.  It  pniwii  t&nreet  etiernetle 
deorddiilng  aowara,  and  in  the  prmenoe  of  alkallea  almort  immedi- 
ately reduce*  and  diamine  indigo.  It  ha*  been  applied  both  in  dye- 
ing and  In  printing  indigo  colour*,  but  cannot  b»  aaid  to  hare 
ncceeded  In  diapbulag  tb*  older  ktoda  ol  nt*,  hiring  the  dlmd- 
Ttntige  of  coating  mach  more  without  producing  any  apparent 
improrement  in  the  odour  yielded. 

By  preparing  a  t*»  strong  Indigo  nt,  and  thlolotnlng  the  fluid 
with  gum,  it  ia  poaaible  to  print  indigo  blue  oolonr!  fa  deiigii*,  bnt 
thernany  difflcultifi  attending  the  prooua  hare  yery  much  reatrioted 
it*  appliatlon. 

The  colour  yielded  by  Indigo,  though  fir  from  bruliint,  I*  «T- 
trterdfairfly'  permanent,  and  hi  much  need  for  article*  intended  to 
withatand  much  wear  and  rough  naagt,  and  aim  as  a  bad*  for  th* 
beat  quality  of  black  npon  line  woollen  cloth. 

SutyhaU-of  indigo.- -When  indigo.  (■  acted  upon  by  coueentrated 
milphnrio  acid  it  forma  isolation  of  the  ao-called  •nlphate  or  eitract 
of  uidigo,  which,  though  pomwlng  an  fatenmly  bine  oolonr,  cannot 
by  any  lneaiui  be  made  to  fumiih  the  original  dye.  Thia  preparatioD 
'      *      '  ^>pliedonlyinwoolandailkdyeing;  itgirsa  blueawhich 


of  indigo  ia  *»i 

are  to&rably  bright,  but  pomem  I ..  ,    

obtained  from  reel  indigo,     for  rtgetibli  Ubre  it  ha*  no  aflinity 
whateTerdtlwwirhorwithotrtmordanre.  ..  , ,  ,       .  _ 


- .... r*r*d  in  1710,  though  not  need  In  dnfag 

~j»  time  afterward*.  The  dmplett  method  ol  employfagit  conafat* 
infiiat  imprrgnaticathematerud  to  be  dyed  with  ptrond*  of  iron, 
and  than  peering  it  into  a  *olntfc>n  of  yellow  pruidate  of  pota*h 
addined  *ughtl*  with  mdphrcrio  add.  PrnmianblM  npon  aum  I* 
thrudyed.  The  moat  conyenient  w*y  of  obtaining  a  dnoeft  of  tb* 
odd*  of  iron  oomnat*  in  toaking  the  lUk  fa  a  •omewhat  itrong 
r^nUoncJ  the  ordinary  dyerr/  nitrat*  of  Ires;  tatbeoorirmof  twoor 
three  hoiira  a  certain  quantity  of  the  ordde  it  foead  to  be  intimately 
combined  with  the  efli  ( the  ezeem  of  nitrate  i*  then  wmbed  away 
and  ti*  dlk  worked  fa  the  addtted  prnenata  bath,  wh«n  it  Inun*. 
diitelT  amnnw*  a  light  imro  ihade;  by  repeating  th*  trntanen* 
•eTcial  thnm  any  depth  of  oolonr  may  be  obtained. 

Calico  can  be  dyed  la  the  *am*  way,  bnt  both  tor  that  and  for 
■ilk  it  ii  umal  to  add  to  tb*  Iron  aolntian  a  email  quantity  of  *dt 
of  tin,  which  itnMrbl  fa  giving  a  TmrpUah  tone  to  the  bine  and 
prmntakg  the  prodnoUon  of  *  dfainjeeiinle  greauuh  tinge. 

AdeepodourceimDtmthiawaybesatirfaetorilyginutowodlen, 
for  whkh  a  treatment  ia. adopted  depending  upon  a  decompod- 
tiun  of  th*  pnmiate  by  mean*  of  heat  and  add*.  For  dyeing; 
my  110  lb  of  merino  th*  fallowing  proportion*  and  method*  may 

Tit  —  ii 
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hansel.  Dleasfs,  IB  of  |d— fhh  at  potash  in  In*  water, 
and  add  Hi*  solution  to  the  required  quantity  or  water  ;  then  add 
14  lb  aarnhario  eoii  8B)  ssl-ammonieo,  end  about  0  ox.  of  crystals 
at  nrctoohlcrida  of  tin;  the  merino  is  pieced  ia  the  mixta*  and 
tha  temnantun  at  the  dye-beta  gradually  reiesd  to  tha  boiling 
i*  bios  gradually  formed  oaths  doth  nqmroe 
i  bath  oonaistuig  of  alnm,  perad  t  of  tin, 
hsitad  to  "early  the  boiling  point.  Bad 
raiiseiate  of  potaah  ia  ueed  In  randy  tha  iih  inj  to  dji  dark 
Pmaalen  bines  upon  wool,  bet  ss  It  is  mora  eerily  decomposed  than 
tha  yellow  pnnuM  a  weaker  acid-bath  suffices.  Thaae  bluet  an 
frequently  finished  off  with  logwood  to  gin  than  a  deeper  tone. 

Pruesbui  bhiaa  can  alao  be  obtainad  on  Booh  woollen  gooda  aa 
merfnoea,  by  a  praeeaa  of  padding,  and  the  aaa  of  a  odour  nearly 
Identical  with  the  so-called  stench  or  royd  blue  mod  by  calico 
prints]*.  Amixtonienieperedesfollowe.  HaUa  poundof  wheaten 
tterch  ia  boiled  with  atari  half  a  anusm  of  water;  In  tha  thin  paata 
thus  made  18  oi.  of  powdered  yellow  iwiwuta  an  duaotrad,  and 
afterwaida  8  oi.  of  tartaric  acid ;  whan  tha  miitnn  ia  quit*  Bold  1  In 


DYEING 

a 


of  pruaalata  of  tin  in  past*  ia  added,  1 J  a 
eulpburic  add;  the  whole  la  well  mixed  and. 
to  be  treated  are  first  "  prepared,"  as  it  la 

them  uniformly  with  oxide  of  tin,  and  tl 

mixture  ia  applied  by  means  of  roilsrs,  ao  that  ft  shall  ba  evenly 
anil  smoothly  spread  over  the  whole  Muff;  tha  doth  ie  then  dried 
and  exposed  to  tha  action  of  steam,  which  ceniea  the  adda  to  react 
npon  tha  pnanataa,  and  from  a  Dearly  oolooileei  mixture  develops 
TT  i f  ti_..    _i.:.i.  i.  i-qa  to  ba  permanently  fixed  In  tha 


been  oaad  for  bine  ooloure,  anon,  for  example,  aa  lit 
Importance,  and  are  now  nearly  unknown  to  the  pi 
a  bo  obtained  from  logwood  wbloh  haa  ao 


*• 


__ jst- 

the  gooda  to  be  dyed  are  impregnatad;  they  an  thai  passed  into 
dllata  soldi,  which  develop  tha  bine  notour. 

itam  and  logvood  Ikes,— J The  other  substances  whioh  have 

...      nmodita^ 

aldyn. 

,._      ...  rbotb.ee.. 

d  dude,  and  ia  hardly  «nr  employed  by  rsapectehls 

TaUoiCoUnm. 

Yellow  textile!,  being  less  pleating  to  The  eye,  and  mora 
readily  Bound,  tie  not  nearly  to  maun  Is  tut  it  those  dyed 
with  the  two  simple  colours  blot  tnd  red.  lilt  chief 
yellow  dyee,  besides  fustic,  ore  quercitron  bark  or  ita 
concentrated  extract  flavioe,  Avignon  or  Persian  berriee, 
■ltd  the  now  almost  disused  indigenous  product,  weld. 
The  general  mordant  for  thena  ia  tin,  sometimes  with 
addition  of  alum.  One  or  two  illustrations  will  toffies  ' 
show  the  methods  of  using  them. 

Auttc  gwlfcns. — Tnatfe  la  probably  tha  moat  generally  employed 
yellow  dye-ituff  foe  wool;  it  gtraeyellewe  Inclined  to  orange.  Far 
light  ahadea  it  ia  not  neoamary  to  mordant  tha  wool ;  It  ia  dniply 

of  tartar.     For  dai-ksr  ahsdea  the  wool  ia  boiled  with  eelntion  of  tin 
and  tartar, waabed,  and  than  worked  in  tha  deoootion  of  fustic. 

Picrw  add  ylloa,  -Picric  add,  one  of  the  artificial  colouring 
matters,  gins  pore  though  not  deep  yellow  shades  npon  nit 
nd  wool  without  the  eld  of  a  mordant,  the  deemed  materiel  «  " 
dyad  by  working  It ' 

OaramotfO/lamf 
tor  ootton  gooda  ' 
taofpoti 


, of  obtaining  t| 

from  any  jirarloualy  described.     The  cotlon, 


_r    r  ... i,  i»  impregnated  with  »  salt  of , J 

by  emptying  a  solution  of  tbe  testate  or  anlMwetata  of  lead.  Tha 
a^aanr»at;iaeariiutnttrilkoflimaaolnti<^t»whiehitlapTU' 
dent  to  add  aoms  scetata  of  load,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lima  from 
dissolving  the  oxide  of  lead  at  first  precipitated ;  the  result  of  tha 
Urns  treatment  ia  that  ozideof  lead  I*  evenly  fixed  upon   " 

tha  axeeaa  of  lime  and  lead  la  than  wsU  waahed  awaJr 

gooda  an  paaaed  into  a  aolution  of  bichromate  of  potaah,  when 
they  quietly  acquire  a  bright  and  deep  yellow  colour,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  tha  well-known  pigment  chrome  yellow.  To 
farilitsre  the  combination.,  tha  biohromata  'of  potaah  Is  axfenn] 
with  ib  much  mtnbnric  erid  es  suffices  to  liberate  the  whole  of  Its 
Tha  yellow-dyed  gooda  require  no 

lanTyslbrw'isThi' 


a  good  washing,  tha  colour  betng  quite  feat. 
T,  in  rary  little  demand,  and  In  nutty-nine 


caaaa  cmt  of  s  hundred  It  Is  Inunsdistely  eonnrtao!  tate  an  orange, 
by  paming  it  through  boiling  lime-water,  which  produces  tha  baaie 
ouromate  known  m  chrome  orange,  which  haaalway  been  hi  damned 
r  many  artialeB  of  wear 

Compound  Calewn. 
The  to-called  simple  colours — rod,  bine,  and  yellow — 
having  now  been  dealt  with,  it  remains  to  treat  of  their 
combinstknia,  and  thit  may  be  done  briefly,  the  processes 
employed  being  for  the  most  part  similar  to  those  already 
described.  The  compound  shades  in  CbeneuTa  chromatic 
nomenclatun  matte*,  to  nearly  1 6,000,  and  it  ia  rexy  pro- 
bable that  fully  that  number  are  produced  by  the  dyer* 
of  the  present  day.  For  practical  treatment,  however,  the 
compound  colours  can  ba  reduced  to  comparatively  few 
nltttna  Mining  the  eimple  colours  one  and  one  we  obtain 
three  compound  colours, — blae  and  yellow  giro  green,  blue 
and  nd  give  purple,  yellow  tnd  red  give  orange ;  while 
there  may  be  a  normal  green,  purple,  and  orange,  it  is 
evident  that  all  the  warietiea  of  these  I         ' 


If  tl 


three  simple  ooloun  be  mixed  together,  ny  in  equal  pro- 
portions, we  may  set  a  normal  brown,  or  ereo  a  black ; 
but  if  In  unequal  proportions,  an  immense  number  of 
shades,  varying  from  the  imagined  normal  brown  to  grey 
and  drab,  are  produced.  Although  in  many  cases  compound 
ahadea  are  produced  by  means  of  two  or  more  aimplu 
colours,  there  are  many  natural  as  well  as  artificial  dye  stuffs 
which  yield  them  ready  formed,  and  frequently  purer  than 
they  can  be  otherwise  obtained.  Heat  of  these  will  be 
found  mentioned  in  the  following  brief  notice  of  practical 

CaxxH  CoLorjaa, 
Loiao  or  Ckiium  Oram.— Until  about  tha  aUflq>  of  tha  present 
cantary  then  ma  not  an  distance  known  of  any  green  on  textiles 
which  was  not  composed  of  the  two  asperate  ecdonra  bine  and 
yellow.  About  that  time  some  green-dyad  cottons,  imported  iata 
Prance  from  China,  attracted  the  attention  of  ohemiata,  who  wm 
apprised  that  thsy  conld  not  separata  the  green  into  bins  sad 
yallow  osnetltaaDtaL  Inquiries  showed  that  the  Chinaa*  employe! 
a  green  colouring  nutter  called  Lo-kso,  until  than  aaknown  in 
Europe.  It  waa  a  ocatly  dya-atiuT,  soiling  la  China  for  Its  weJetit 
of  silver.  Some  qiieiitityof  ltwuiraujrtedsnd  issod  ia  suk-dyemt 
by  the  French ;  it  was  not,  however,  found  altogether  latudactcry, 
end  has  at  length  been  quite  abandoned  for  tha  snillna  grans,  which 


Amli*4  pan.— Than  an  two  or  three  kinds  of  artlldal  anea 
dyaa  in  use,  of  which  that  known  aa  methyl-aniline  green,  apnli-d 
lu  silk  dyeing,  ia  most  in  raonaat.  The  ao-callad  iodine  ansa  hu 
alao  been  somewhat  eiteruuvoly  employed  for  all  kfadi  of  SentM, 

These  srtiflcid  and  unstable  materials  an  the  only  dyaetans 
for  green  poaaaaaad  br  tha  dyer,  who  la  compelled  to  produce  the 
colour  by  tneana  of  Una  and  yallow  elements.  Tha  aremicd 
mineral  green  and  the  oxide  of  chromium  gram  may  ba  just  men- 
tioned aa  of  extremely  limited  employ.  Tha  blues  used  to  dyata| 
greeu  sra  iialiito,  Pfusslsu  blue,  and  the  sulphste  of  indigo.  IV) 
yellows  an  afforded  by  Persian  berries,  quercitron,  fhane,  or  tha 

yellow  ehramatt  of  lead.     13m  proa employed  eonriet,  for  the 

moat  part  in  the  separate  application  of  tha  Una  sod  yellow;  lor 
sxsmpls,  in  dyeing  a  that  green  npon  wool  from  indigo  and  any  of 
tha  yellow  dye-stnJh,  the  bins  la  first  produced  as  urevioosly 
described,  and  the  nropar  mordant  for  tha  yatln  w  then  apahed  to 
the  cloth,  whioh  kafUnwarda  placed  in  tha  yeUcwecaoariiw  matter ; 
the  two  colours  are  ao  intimately  mixed  as  to  be  indlatlngqkdubN 
even  by  high  magnifying  powers.  It  msy  he  observed  that  the 
recaption  of  the  bias  dees  not  to  any  uenarntfble  extent  diailxhn 
the  power  of  the  cloth  to  combine  with  the  y dl=w. 

AvasSBM  ere**, — Praaaien  bins  is  enttauyed  aa  a  bads  b)  tha  aame 
manner,  only  not  being  osaable  of  naehttnt  Atasfatl  agent*  as  well 
as  Indigo  bine,  tt  demaada  awn  oars.  The  greens  with  Prusdu 
bhu  bates  an  mora  Ursly  than  these  made  with  aenasn,  bat  ere  act 
aofast  Sulphate  of  Indigo  la  even  leas  tasbls  taanrraaaka  bhn. 
It  is,  howsTer,  cheap  and  easy  of  ajrelicatlon,  and  dns  rich  oceours. 
The  greeus  made  with  ohromata  of  lead  an  for  me  moat  part  ma- 
nned to  oottcn  goods,  and  an  not  m  mnsh  saaamsi 

OasnoB  Count. 
l"or  cotton  tha  chief  orengfdys  Is  tha  ohromate  of  lead  dwrnonnd 
already  described.     Ftii  ninat  antiTlali  the  rtsiifi  naailll  ■a|*i|iJ 


DYEING 


U*  nearly  elwaya  WWW  of  sons  of  the  red  ud  yellow  dyes 
■mitwaM  In  ins  preceding  page*,  euoh.  for  instance,  u  cochineal 
•n  J  fustic,  whiohare  applied  In  oao  bath,  thaaema  rooraa.it  auriug 

^ruOi  gnu^i^-A  nnn  aoratioa  of  ereotta  in  weak  alkali*!  Ii 
Bad  without  mordant  to  Impart  to  sQkim^saabla  arangs  shads. 
Iti  colour  1*  generally  considered  too  yellow,  but  may  ho  mads 
•adder  to  treatment  with  nt  acids,  or  bj  preTionnly  siring  the 
ailk  a  light  nd  foundation. 

Jterfo  and  MMMft-, AhKMC  orange  on  aflk  am  be  dyed  by 
•■pariBpojftU  on  ■  lisht  ^nk  ■  nllow  obtaliHd  fanm  iftsrio  >dd. 

Mr*  B<*r«rmaii.-Bak  an  tin  be  parmanantly  stained  of  ■ 
yellowish  orange  by  means  of  moderately  strong  nitrlo  isU,  whloh 
■oh,  however,  ba  arniiad  with  greet  m,  einoo  ■  mean  than  momen- 
tan  contact  wonld  ba  to*  Injurfoua  to  tha  strength  of  too  fibre. 
This  method  of  dialog  aOk  ni  formerly  mash  need  for  handksr- 
chiefa  :  by  protecting  oartain  putt  bom  the  edd  with  melted  ni 
or  abuilar  ni*,  white  designs  wan  produced  upon  an  orange 

PUnr-LI  Coijiuu, 

The  purple  colours  may  ba  held  to  Include  all  ehadef  umduoad 
by  an  sdauxrnrs  of  nd  ml  Una,  even  foe  ft— fh  aa  Iliac,  rioler, 
maQTe,  fcc,  tad  an  of  tmmonae  variety, 

jfaiJiaa  antra*!.— Sine*  their  discovery  aniline  oolooia  have 
been  almost  sxolnatrsly  employed  Cor  dyeing  attk  and  wool  purple, 
yielding  u  the y  do  iliadH  which  to.- lustre  and  parity  inrpaas  any 

fair  amount  of  stability.  An  aqueous  aalnl "  J"?"^"  ■■  -w  n 
mordant  i>  all  that  la  required,  and  the 

7  nttte  aabau  naut  treat * 

Bioi  do  not  dye  npon  o 

a  than  an  « loan  and 


eolation  of  tha  dye  without 


itoE  liability.     An  u 

i,  ,ii  that  ta  required,  and  the  gooda  whan  dyed  an 
very  little  eaboeortent  treatment.     The  aniline  purple*,  vlotatt,  bi 


an  gnat  fixity  hi  not  daL ,.     „ 

.     Tha  moat  general  mordant  for  the  aniline  purple  solemn  on 
• -'■"-     '-'--i  bjSrrt  iteeplngthe 


cotton  in  a  solution  of 


ta  of  tin  obtained  b 


eolation  of  taanio  arid,  or  in  diwoetjon  of  nll-mita, 
myrobalana,  all  of  which  eon  tain  tanmie  arid;  after  a 

had  to  the  eotton,  and  the  gooda,  being  now  treated 


TBI' 


sr 


Wfwmfc- 

tnaj  or  a  nb-eelt  of  iroVdepotittd  mi  the  flhn  liy  traatawnt'witb 
the  commercial  pyroligalta  of  iron,  commonly  called  iron  Bonos 
Thla  par  pis  la  remarkable  for  gnat  permanency.  It  la  wry  largely 
need  In  combination  with  btack  and  white  in  tha  beat  kind  of 
printed  calicoes. 

JnUI  turpi*. — Archil  and  cudbear  an  Sonne*  of  papal  eonrajn 
on  wool  and  silt.  Tha  ahadeo  prodnood  are  rich  and  beautiful; 
they  an  not,  bowavar,  my  permanent,  and  hare  been  nearly 
■npeiieded  by  the  aniline  colour*.  Of  taa  few  inotanon  that  sen 
be  cited  of  itutre  dyed  purple  by  tha  direct  union  of  red  and  bine 
colouring  mattera,  the  violet  or  purple  woollen  cloth  need  for  nodem- 
'  raurposeo  hi  an  example.  The  indigo  aoloar  ia  Brat  lured  and 
d,  and  then  the  cloth  ia  dyed  with  cochineal  and  tin  mordant! 
a  m  alnsdy  deecribed  for  dyeing  aoarkt.  The  pnrpla  than 
ced  ia  a  feet  colour,  but  la  Tory  eoetly,  and  ca  that  account 

t,  lilac,  to.,  npon  wool 


'A  tartar:  the  red 
i  them  ni 


Tha  oonunon  ihadea  of  parple,  

obtained  from  logwood  with  a  mordant  of  all 
wood*  are  eomaumei  employed  in  conjnnol 
theee  ooloaia,  which  an  "  topped  "  with  an 
brilliancy. 

Tha  axttnalra  range  of  oolonn,  eemprUng  all  tha  ahadea  of 
brown,  bronie,  chocolate,  nut  wood,  drab,  and  grey,  which  may 
It  oonaktend  at  somponndad  of  tha  three  elementary  ofllonii. 
tome  one  of  tha  three  predominating,  eanjonly  be  briefly  treated 
of  in  tide  article,  at  oat  of  them  are  ectuelrj  produced  by  the  aee 
of  dye-etnfol  yielding  the  three  dmple  ookat*-,  but  than  onooloai- 
ing  marten  like  catechu,  vbich  tbamadTaa  yield  brown  ooloma, 
and  othete,  aash  a*  logwood,  whioh  may  be  bib)  to  contain  " 

mora  of  tha  etmple  eolaina.  the  " '— '— '—      '  '- 

trationi  will  ahow  how  theee  t 

tartar  in  tbe  naoal  way,  and  la  then  dyed  In  a 
■nd  madder  or  other  anninlant  nd  and  yellow  d 
coloim  a  bine  part  can  bo  oonininnlnahwT  to  It  1 


"MM  fcwn  en  *MaL— The  wool  la  mordantad  whh  alam  and 

'  'i  a  mlnttuo  of  foMtic 

w  dyo«tnBe;  for  feet 

,._ it  by  the  indigo  Tel. 

lor  alowar  olaaa  of  oolonn  ao  Indigo  h)  and,  bnt  lnattad,  a  mirtnn 
of  yellow  wood  (fnatk  or  qnerajtnn)  with  madder  for  the  red,  end 
logwood  for  tha  blue  part;  or  again,  the  enlphate  of  indigo  may  bo 
employed  for  tha  bine. 

■'  nt  to  Hi  Jamudn,  tha  wnul  la  mordantad 


-JftJ, 


by  hofling  it  for  nn  hour  with  one  pa  cent,  of  ite  weight  of  biefcro. 
mate  of  potaeh  ;  it  ia  then  wwhed.  and  tranafemd  to  the  dveiue; 
mad,  with  the  following  poTcanragoe  of  in  weight  of  matarieJe  i— 
madder,  1-1 :  fuatia,  it;  camwood,  i;  barwood.  1)5;  etunach, 
1-1  :  with  theee  matariala  it  la  boiled  for  two  hoar*. 

Har*  drat.— From  the  maw  authority  we  taka  tha  following  m 
tha  weight*  narnjnd  to  dye  100  lb  wool,  prerlonaly  mordanted  with 
Imofbiohromateof  potain:  camwood. dj  ft:  eruiiaeh.il  lb;  madder. 
M  ft ;  faMk,  aft :  logwood.  S,  ft ;  boil  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  and 
eftorwarda,  to  darken  the  oolonr,  paaa  into  a  ' 
•olphaa  of  Iron. 

Black  Coloitw 

Black,  from  ■  dyori  point  of  view,  in  oompounded  of  the  ihrre 
ahnpli  eolonnL  rod,  yellow,  and  Una,  in  a  ateta  of  concentration  . 
tat  in  reality  tha  bine  rawlomlnatea  in  all  good  black  colonra.  and 

eree  them  their  dondty  and  at  tha  nine  time  their  loetra.     M'lm 
M 


brown,  anoth_  , , 

Woahonldhayatogo  back  aome  yean  In  the  hlatory  of  dyeinft, 

elementary  aoloora.      In  eorae  procaaaea  blue  from  indigo  waa  flrat 

appllad,  and  than,  npon  an  alnm  mo 

madder  and  weld  reapacttvelyi  MMh  a 

for  itabffity,  bnt  ita  ginat  float  caueed  It 

At  the  praeeat  day,  logwood  la  the  cbkf  dya-aton*  for  blacka  npon 
wool  or  cotton,  and  gall-nata  and  other  aatnngenta  for  ailka.  Ani- 
lina  black,  on  account  of  obstaclei  to  its  appliction,  cannot  bo  aahl 
to  hare  yet  eetabliahed  llaalf  In  dyeing  proper,  though.  It  ia  much 
and  highly  ralnd  In  esltoo  printing. 

BiaS  if  tarn  riB..  -Silk  eacTj  takes  a  black  by  treatment 
flrit  with  decoction  of  nll-nura,  and  nbseqnentlr  with  a  ealt  of 
iron.  For  Una  blacks  the  ailk  ii  nasally  Bnt  dyed  with  Pnnaian 
b]na,andthanwlthaall-nntbkok.  Brtraet  of  ehestnnt-wood  with 
an  Iron  mordant  ajyaa  a  good  black.  In  modern  black  ailk  dyeing, 
materiel*  are  heaped  npon  tha  fibre  which  an  not  neceaaary  to  Ita 

colour,  bnt  whlohTnemia  ita  weight  in  an  ar" ' 

eo  aa  not  only  to  oompanaate  for  the  loaa  of  IE 
™  <>  *»•■  ■na.bnt  area,  In  asm*  ossss,  to  double  or  treble  the 
The  ailk  is,  of  course,  msch  mhrrod  by  the  as- 
Ign  marten  upon  it,  the  fibre  becoming  bareh 
ana  nnnis,  ana  aoon  showing  the  effect!  of  wear.  The  chief  anb- 
otaaoee  ueud  for  weighting  an  lead  ealtt,  catechu,  iron,  and  ■alia, 
with  soap  or  tatty  matter,  to  soften  in  same  degree  the  hanrmwi 


aftatwarda  boil  It  In  a  mixtun  of  logwood  and  anmach,  treating  It 


Cmmn  Isaak.— Common  blacks  npon  wool  hays  nolndigo  In  tbeir 
wnnanbawa,  but  an  dyad  chtafly  with  logwood  and  Iron  aalte;  tha 
woofand  logwood  ate  lieited  together  for  aome  time,  »id  theu  ril- 
pbete  of  iroui.  edited  to  the  dye-baili.  In  other  Hacks  of  somewhat 
oattsr  qaallry,  the  woollan  i.  boilsd  for  some  time  with  solution  of 


iron,  copper,  and  aliunlninm  aalta,  togsthsr  with  tartar,  and.  when 
tha  DionLuiting  mddoa  hart  bsan  fined,  the  oolour  la  dyed  up  in 
logwood-  AeDichromeM  of  ponah  mordant  can  also  ba  need  for 
tha  black  dye,  end  the  cloth  can  be  "  bottomed  "  with  camwood  or 
barwood;  it  ii  then  dyed  up  with  logwood,  to  which  fturao  or 
senses)  may  ba  added. 

Black  wswa  erians.— Almost  tha  only  ordinary  black  In  eotton 
dyeing  ia  obtained  from  logwood  with  iron  mordant ;  anmach  la 
sometime*  lined,  and  rery  rarely  tha  black  Is  dyad  npon  an  indigo 
Uue  basis  by  nisana  of  stimadi  or  galla  aii.1  Iron.  Ai  before  state. I, 
anOhie  black .has  not  yet  been  practically  applied  in  dyeing  cotton. 
A  comrarat  method  is  to  Unit  heat  the  gooda  for  aome  ham  with 
dsosetioa  of  —ana,  wash  mordant  in  onbjanehi  of  Inn,  end  then 
dys  In  logwood;  another  method  conaiata  in  fixing  an  Iron  bene 
npon  tha  eotton  by  the  method  siren  sbore  (pegs  »»),  and  dyeing 
in  logwood,  along  with  a  portion  of  tnmeoh  or  nuroc,  aooording 
to  the  ebsds  raqofisd. 

Fefasf  dye***.— Tha  nwst  imsorhtnt  branch  of  black  drains; 
una  cotton  gooda,  ta  that  employed  for  cotton  ralyon  end  ™1- 
Trteena,  in  which  It  hi  doatred  to  pndnca  a  rich,  losrnaa  enact:  the 
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■ppiiratieni  of  niTcaah,  tnlnhits  or  acetate  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
coppor,  logwood,  ud  rustic,— ths  Mid  chieilv  simed  at  bans  th» 
produccou  of  »  "--»-  —"■  a-»-  -  -J-*=  "-—      — -  -="-  _ 


of  tha  particles, 


Thxoby  oi  Dimn, 

When  the  great  variety  of  processes  employed  Id  dyeing 
ii  taken  into  consideration,  it  ia  apparent  that  there  must 
be  some  difficulty  in  constructing  a  general  theory  which 
shall  bo  applicable,  to  every  case. 

The  earlier  writers  who  endeavoured  to  generalise  the 
principles  of  the  art  considered  that  the  particles  of  colour 
were  mechanically  deposited  in  the  pores  of  the  fibre.  The 
use  of  chemical  substances  in  drama 
only  to  dilate  the  pores  for  the 
to  prepare  the  particles  for  eno 
close  up  the  pores  after  the  colouring  particles  had  entered. 
Mordants  were  held  to  be  necessary  became  they  formed 
cavities  in  the  fibre  adapted  by  their  sue  and  shape  to 
receive  and  retain  different  kinds  of  coloured  particles. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Bergmann,  observing 
tha  dyeing  of  wool  by  sulphate  of  indigo,  considered  that 
what  took  place  was  a  purely  chemical  action,  and  that  the 
matter  of  the  wool  entered  into  chemical  combination  with 
the  dye-atnfi;  changing  it  from  a  soluble  into  an  insoluble 
substance,  and  showing  therein  the  power  of  chemical 
affinity.  From  this  time  the  tteananleal  or  physical  theory 
of  dyeing  was  supplanted  by  a  chemical  theory,  in  which 
all  the  observed  facts  were  explained  by  the  assumption  that 
chemical  forces  operated  between  the  fibre  and  the  mordant, 
or  the  fibre  and  the  colouring  matter.  A  closer  considera- 
tion by  a  later  generation  of  chemists  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  dyeing  and  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  did 
not  tend  to  support  this  theory.  About  1840  Dumas,  the 
celebrated  French  chemist,  and  Cram  of  Thoraliebenk,  a 
skilful  chemist  and  a  practical  dyer,  formally  disputed  the 
existence  of  a  chemical  action  in  dyeing,  and  referred  the 
phenomena  to  physical  cense*  of  attraction  on  the  part  of 
the  fibre.  Crura  confined  himself  to  the  single  case  of  the 
dyeing  of  cotton,  and  expressed  himself  convinced  that  it  was 
owing  either  to  surface  contact  of  tha  dye  stnff  with  the 
cotton  or  to  its  entrance  into  the  hollow  tubes  of  the  same, 
tha  colours  produced  in  the  first  case  not  being  so  stable  as 
in  the  other,  a*  far  as  resisting  friction,  went  The  power 
which  cotton  fibre  evidently  possesses  of  appropriating 
oxides  from  solutions,  as  well  as  colouring  matters,  such  as 
indigo,  was  viewed  by  Cram  as  b  case  of  surface  attraction, 
similar  to  the  power  residing  in  sharnas]  of  abstracting 
oicdcs  and  colouring  matters  from  solutions,  and  he  declared 
then  wai  no  inch  thing  a*  a  chemical 
the  cellulose  of  the  cotton  fibre  and  an; 
stances  or  dye  Matarfalt  To  . 
difficult,  for,  though  the  forces  at  work  seem  to  be  chemical 
forces,  the  products  cannot  be  proved  to  be  definite  chemical 
compounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  forces  of  catalysis, 
surface  attraction,  and  powers  of  porous  substances  which 
Crum  substitutes  for  the  chemical  forces  of  the  older 
theories  of  dyeing,  may  be  said  to  be  merely  names,  without 
definite  meaning,  for  indicating  tha  existence  of  a  class  of 
phenomena  not  at  all  understood  even  at  the  present  day. 
Domes  view*  the  questions  more  broadly,  and  simply 
declines  to  accept  as  chemical  phenomena  actions  which  do 


coloured  bodies,  much  in  the  same  way  that  animal  charcoal 
doss,  and  simply  because  the  nature  of  the  powers  exercised 
by  anareotl  are  not  accepted  a*  chemical,  and  no  one  knows 
what  they  are,  dyeing  cannot  be  considered  u  an  effect  of 


affinity.  He  iafxlisj  however,  thai 
there  are  some  power*  at  work  different  from  that  possessed 
by  charcoal.  How  is  it,  he  asks,  that  wool  takes  up  the 
■cadet  dye  so  well  under  conditions  where  silk  and  cotton 

are  barely  tinged  with  colon?  I  How  is  it  that  wool  unites 
with  the  black  precipitate  formed  with  ta 

dyel  He  asks,  finally,  how  it  is  that  certain  colours  can  lie 
fixed  better  on  some  fibres  than  others ;  and  whether  it  is 
not  by  some  special  action,  not  correctly  called  affinity,  hn: 
which  at  any  rate  ia  an  important  force,  or  the  resultant  of 
several  forces,  that  this  is  affected.  But,  he  continues,  to 
confound  (swains!  affinity,  properly  so  called,  with  the 
phenomena  of  dyeing  it  to  confound  two  very  different 
things.  When  silk  unites  with  Prussian  bios,  or  wool  with 
indigo,  the  action  is  quite  distinct  from  what  takes  place 
when  sulphur  combines  with  lead.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
again,  fibres  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  acting  simply 
the  part  of  a  filter  in  retaining  colours. 

Chevron],  at  a  later  date,  insists  that  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  the  phenomena  of  dyeing  can  be  explained 
only  upon  chemical  principles.  He  admits  that  colour  may 
i.  ...  j  :..  .-...-..  .,    >  .  .._.    theeMornsi 

in  which  a 
soluble  salt  is  decomposed  by  fil 
i*  steeped  in  persulphate  of  iron  ;  and  he  cs 
aa  anything  else  than  chemical  affinity  that  power  which 


inper- 


tbe  contact  of  the  solid  body  would  have  n 

feet  union.     Many  other  chemists,  physicic 

Bcopiats  have  occupied  themselves  upon  this  vexed  question, 

but  without  evolving  any  generally  acceptable  theory  of 

dyeing.     The   balance  of  opinion  may  be  said  to  be  in 

favour  of  (he  supposition  that  as  far  as  regards  the  animal 

fibres,  wool  and  silk,  there  are  many  oases  of  dyeing  which 


the  evidence  it  lest  certain,  and  we  mutt  wait  for  further 
research  and  investigation  to  tellla  the  disputed  question. 

Boot*  e/Jafkra***,-' Of  the  uaanrum  works  upon  dyeing  It  miy 
la sorMsnt to  mutton  Bancroft's  JMnslf  t/PmumaiCtiem 

(Mid.l8lB)iB*rthollrf»il*H^rfcfaftW«™1»ndUr*'i1rii:iIii. 
tioncl  the  same  intobgHuiiBiI);  Fsnot's  TrtM  it  r™u™u» 
ia  Tunifliatfl), —amort  eomplats  ud  aoourats  wot*  foe  its  dU»: 
ffKsfll's  OhmMry  <tf  Calia  PrtHtty  amd  T    '       


1  at*  ONm 


Wapfar,  JToHiat  of  2*™?  (Sd  «L 


„ ,  -.... JWbMm  (187i);  and  Craos-Oarnrfs 

JV"V  a**  Oaiia,  Printing  {IsVfi).  Of  psriodical*  epeftiifl; 
devoted  to  tha  tpplicstion  of  colouring  marten  to  textiles  tbsm  u 
only  one  ia  Gnat  Britain,  Tkt  TnHU  OtlaurM  :  Ounur  hsa  tba 
IHritr-StOunt  and  ths  jravJsr^asAfcaaf ;  in  France  then  an  the 
lnattoer  it  U  Tittfvr*  and  Ia  TtiuuHtr  vrefcfw.  Origjeil 
arttoles  upon  tha  subject  tnonrioailly  appt*r  in  the  ehemi™! 
Journals,  sad  especially  in  ths  BnDsttns  of  the  Industrial  Societies 
of  Kulhooas  sad  Boom.  (C.  O'N.) 

DYER,  Jorm,  English  poet,  was  bom  in  169S  or  1700 
at  Aberglasney,  in  Carmarthenshire,  where  his  father, 
Robert  Dyer,  successfully  practised  at  a  solicitor.  He  was 
tent  to  Westminster  school  to  be  educated  under  Dr  Friend, 
and  was  destined  to  succeed  to  his  father's  business.  He 
■bowed,  however,  an  inveterate  dislike  to  the  study  of  tha 
law,  and,  having  a  taste  for. design,,  he  induced  his  parent* 
to  allow  him  to  adopt  the  profession  of  an  artist.  He 
waudared  about  South  "Wales,  sketching  landscapes  and 
occasionally  painting  portraits.  In  173S  hit  first  poem, 
Grow/or  Sal,  appeared  in  a  irntcellany  published  by 
Richard  Savage,  the  poet.  It  waa  an  irregular  ode  in  the 
so-called  Pindaric  style,  bat  Dyer  entirely  rewrote  it  Into  a 
loose  measure  of  four  cadences,  and  printed  it  separately  in 
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describing  in  language  of  much  frasfuMM  Mil  picturesque 
cluiriu  ths  view  from  a  hill  overfcvilring  the  poet's  native 
»ale  of  Towy.     Artless   in  an  affected  age.  the  natural 

litt!«  poem  am  a*  admirable  now  as  when  they  vera 
writ  tau.  end  hold  an  assured  plate  in  English  literature. 
Dyer's  ambition  to  succeed  aa  a  pain.or  impelled  him  to 
wait  Italy,  and  about  ten  yean  after  tie  publication  of 
Grongar  Hill  he  eeenu  tt>  ham  attained  this  great  desire, 
nnd  to  have  spent  anme  tiiuo  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
van  in  consequence  of  this  tour  that  he  wrote  his  next  poem, 
Tfv  Jtuitu  of  Romt,  a  descriptive  piece  in  about  600  linea 
of  Sliltonic  blank  Tone.  In  thia  work  the  phraseology  is 
pompom  and  conventional,  but  there  is  considerable  know- 
ledge displayed,  and  the  ardour  of  a  true  lover  of  antiquity. 
The  Suim  of  Rome  appeared  in  1710,  and  increased  its 
author's  reputation.  Having  fallen  into  bed  health  while 
painting  in  the  Campagno,  and  finding  that  he  wan  not 
destined  to  excel  in  the  practice  of  art,  he  determined  to 
enter  into  holy  order*.  In  1741  he  was  ordained  by  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  presented  with  the  living  of 
Galthorpe,  in  Leicestershire.  He  was  married  about  this 
time  to  a  lady  descended  from  the  brother  of  Shakespeare. 
In  1701  he  was  translated  to  the  living  of  Belchford,  in 
Lincolnshire,  to  which  was  added  in  17ES  that  of 
Coningsby.  In  1756  he  exchanged  Belchford  for  the 
wealthier  incumbency  of  Kirby-on-Bnns.  In  1707  he 
published  his  longest  work,  the  didactic  epic  of  The  Fleece, 
in  four  books,  of  which  the  first  discoursed  of  the  tending 
of  sheen,  the  second  of  the  shearing  and  preparatiod  of  the 
wool,  the  third  of  weaving,  and  the  fourth- of  trade  in 
woollen  manufactures.  The  subject  wm  prosy,  and  the 
stately  blank  verse  in  which  it  was  discussed  gave  the  poem 
a.  ridiculous  air.  The  town  took  no  interest  in  it,  and  the 
wits  facetiously  prophesied  that  "Mr  Dyer  would  be  buried 
in  flannel."  He  did,  In  fact,  vary  shortly  afterwards  follow 
his  point  to  the  grave,  for  he  died  of  consumption  on  ths  24  th 
of  July  1 758,  leaving  a  wife  and  four  children.  After  his 
death  his  genius  was  defended  and  Ma  writings  analyzed  by 
Scott  of  Amwell,  who  published  a  commentary  on  Dyer's 
poem*.  The  latter  were  collected  by  Dodsley  in  1770,  but 
they  only  torn  one  small  volnme.  Grongor  Hilt  has  been 
compared  with  Sir  John  DeuLiam'a  Cooper1!  Hill,  which 
may  in  some  measure  have  suggested  it  These  two  pieces 
in  the  most  important  topographical  poems  in  English 
re  exolude  Ben  Jonsoce  Pouhunt. 

ce  which  treats 
ing  force  as  that  which  affects 
the  motion  of  matter,  it  appears  that  the  study  of  dynamics 
will  lead  to  the  consideration  of  the  motion  of  material 
systems,  and  the  laws  in  accordance  with  which  this  motion 
is  changed  by  the  mutual  actions  of  the  bodies  forming 
such  systems.     But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may 


literature,  if  we  m 

DYNAMICS  properly  means 
of  the  action  of  force.     Defining 


template  the  geometrical  results  of  the  motion  erf  bodies 
without  studying  the  forces  under  which,  or  the  time  dur- 
ing which,  it  takes  place ;  and  hence  there  ue  many  pro- 
blems which  at  first  right  we  might  be  disposed  to  include 
under  the  head  of  dynamics,  but  which  also  belong  to  the 
A-  iinaiu  of  pure  mathematics,  B0|i  may  therefore  more  pro- 
jmrly  be  considered  a*  a  branch  of  geometry.  On  the 
other  hand,  than  is  a  branch  of  dynamics  which  treats 
of  pure  motion  without  taking  any  account  of  its  subject 
nr  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced  or  oaanged.  In  this 
branch,  to  which  the  term  kinematics,  though  fust  employed 
lry  Ampin  in  a  wider  sense,  may  with  propriety  be  confined, 
it  may  seem  that  no  consideration  of  matter  or  of  force  is 
involved  ;  but,  unlike  the  class  just  alluded  to,  the  pro- 
blems which  come  under  this  heed  involve  explicitly  the 
element  of  time,  and  it  is  only  after  studying  the  laws  of 
dynamics  that  we  are  able  to  furnish  a  theoretical  measure 


of  time  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  human  mind.  Thus 
any  subject  in  which  the  measurement  of  time  is  involved 
enters  on  this  account  into  the  domain  of  dynamics. 

HrxuuTtmeai  of  Time. — For  ordinary  purposes  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  furnishes  a  sufficiently  exact  means  of 
measuring  time,  and  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  a 
known  star  is  the  best  method  we  possess  of  determining 
the  error  of  a  clock;  bat  that  the  fundamental  conception 
of  the  measurement  of  intervals  of  time  is  based  upon  other 
foundation  than  the  diurnal  rotation  of  our  planet  at  once 
appears  from  the  fact  that  we  see  no  inconsistency  in  asking 
whether  the  length  of  the  day  is  the  same  now  as  it  was 
3000  yean  ago.  If  our  primary  conceptions  of  the  measure- 
ment of  time  were  derived  from  the  earth's  rotation,  ths 
absolute  constancy  of  the  length  of  the  day  would  be  a  matter 
of  definition.  But  it  is  not  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  or 
of  any  other  single  body  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
highest  conception  of  the  measurement  of  time — it  is  rather 
to  the  dynamical  principle  expressed  in  the  first  law  of 
motion  j  and  hence  it  is  that  the  theoretical  measurement 
of  time,  and  of  other  physical  quantities  which  explicitly 
involve  time.  Dust  find  a  place  under  the  head  of  dynamics. 
Kinematics  may  therefore  properly  be  treated  at  a  brauch 
of  dynamics,  and  for  its  discussion,  us  well  as  for  the 
enunication  and  explanation  of  the  laws  of  motion,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  ths  article  on  Mechanics. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  appears  to  present  a 
subject  for  study  simpler  than  that  afforded  by  the  properties 
of  space,  and  hence  it  is  that  geometry  attained  so  high  a 
reputation  and  made  such  rapid  advances  among  the 
ancients.  It  was  easy  to  construct  material  standards  of 
length  and  by  their  means  to  measure  approximately  the 
linear  dimensions  of  limited  porticos  of  apace,  the  human 
mind  being  only  too  ready  to  believe  in  the  constancy  of 
the  dimensions  of  ths  standards  constructed ;  nnd  thus  the 


r,  affordi 

iug  in  the  study  of  other  physical  quantities.  The  great 
simplification  introduced  by  this  belief  in  the  permanence 
of  the  dimensions  of  material  standards  will  lie  apparent  if 
we  consider  the  position  in  which  we  should  be  placed  by 
the  adoption  of  a  different  hypothesis.  Once  admit  ths 
supposition  that  the  properties  of  a  figure,  as  regards 
dimensions  or  form,  depend  explicitly  on  its  position  in 
space,  or  upon  time,  either  by  aprocenn  of  growth  in  them- 
selves or  because  space  is  changing  its  character,  and  the 
whole  subject  of  geometry  will  require  reconsideration. 

Ditploetmod. — A  number  of  points  or  figures  may  he 
connected  in  accordance  with  such  geometrical  conditions 
that  if  one  or  more  be  displaced  in  a  given  manner  the 
displacements  of  all  the  others  may  be  determined.  The 
determination  of  the  displacement  of  each  in  terms  of  the 
g:ven  displacements  is  a  problem  in  pure  mathematics,  and 
the  branch  of  geometry  which  treats  of  such  questions  may 
be  called  the  science  of  displacement  If  we  suppose  the 
figures  here  contemplated  to  be  material  bodies,  and  the 
geometrical  conditions  to  be  determined  by  means  of 
material  constraints  xuch  as  links,  guides,  teeth,  and  the 
like,  the  science  of  displacement  thus  applied  becomes  that 
of  mechanism,  and  it  is  only  neceeary  here  to  rail  attention 
to  the  following  statements.  First,  in  the  study  of  dis- 
placements, or  of  pure  mechanism,  no  account  is  bike*  of 
any  but  the  geometrical  properties  of  the  bodies  displaced, 
while  the  forces  engaged  m  producing  the  displacement  are 
entirely  neglected  ;  the  consideration  of  the  mechanical 
properties  of  the  materials  of  which  the  parts  of  a  machine 
are  constructed,  the  forces  acting  between  those  ports,  and 
the  best  means  of  "  fitting  "  them,  belongs  to  applied 
mechanics  and  machine  construction.  Secondly,  the  ele- 
ct time  is  altogether  left  out  of  consideration ;  for, 
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although  it  may  be  argued  tint  the  displacement  ol  each 
put  Ottilia  syntein  take*  pints  in  the  BUao  tntervrJ  of  time, 
and  that  the  geometrical  condition*  enable  us  to  compare 
the  djiplacoment!  experienced  by  different  porta  during  the 
same  time,  and  thus  lead  in  to  a  comparison  of  velocities, 
yet  it  moat  be  observed  that  Uua  ia  only  a  comparison 
amounting  simply  to  a  relation  between  corresponding 
displacements,  and  does  not  involve  time  explicitly,  since 
the  whole  displacement  may  take  place  in  a  time  as  long 
or  aa  short  as  we  please,  for  we  do  not  consider  it  More- 
over, the  actual  motion  of  airy  part  may  be  made  uniform 
or  varying  in  any  arbitrary  manner  without  any  account 
being  taken  of  it.  In  fact  it  ia  simply  two  or  more  con- 
figurations of  the  material  system  which  axe  compared 
together,  and,  though  for  the  soke  of  distinction  we  call  one 
the  initial  and  another  the  final  configuration,  we  might 
as  well  distinguish  them  in  any  other  manner  and  without 
stating  which  follows  the  other.  Indeed  we  contemplate 
them  as  co-existent  daring  the  act  of  comparison.  Hence 
we  may  complete  the  science  of  displacement  or  pure 
mechanism  without  ever  considering  force,  or  being  able  to 
measure  time  or  even  to  define  eqnal  intervals. 

Kinemotict. — If  to  oar  conceptions  of  apace  and  of  dis- 
placement we  couple  that  of  time  at  a  meaturable  quantity, 
we  are  led  to  compare  the  ratea  of  non-simultaneous  aa 
well  as  of  simultaneous  displacements,  and  are  consequently 
obliged  to  measure  the  rate  at  which  displacement  occurs 
by  the  change  of  position  experienced  in  a  definite  interval 
of  titie  by  the  body,  figure,  or  point  we  are  regarding. 
Bate  of  change  of  position  measured  thus  we  call  velocity. 
The  next  step  in  the  same  direction  is  the  consideration  of 
the  rate  at  whieh  velocity  changes,  or  acceleration,  and 
thus  the  association  of  our  conception  of  space  with  that 
of  time  mi  a.  measurable  quantity  opens  up  to  na  that  branch 
of  dynamic*  which  we  call  kinematics. 

Jfai&r.-~-Having  considered  displacement  in  connection 
frith  the  time  during  which  it  occurs,  the  next  step  leads 
us  to  take  account  of  the  thing  displaced,  and  here  we  are 
obliged  to  contemplate  matter  directly.  Hatter,  like  time 
and  space,  we  do  not  attempt  to  define,  but  treat  it  as  a 
primary  conception,  its  more  obvious  properties  making 
themselves  known  to  all  through  daily  experience. 

Force. — The  ehange  of  the  motion  of  material  bodies 
brings  ns  at  once,  through  the  introduction  famished  by  the 
first  law  of  motion,  to  the  conception  of  force,  which  may  be 
defined  in  terms  of  three  primary  quantities,  via.,  space, 
time,  and  matter.  The  second  law  of  motion  expresses  the 
manner  in  which  matter  ia  affected  by  force,  and  teacher  u* 
how  to  measure  force  by  the  observation  of  its  effects. 

The  science  of  dynamic*  in  its  restricted  sense  ia  that 
which  treats  of  the  consequences  arising  from  the  relation* 
of  matter  to  force,  and  before  we  can  proceed  in  this  science 
beyond  the  first  step  we  must  become  acquainted  with  the 
second  law  of  motion,  while  kinematics  requires  for  ins 
complete  development  only  the  first  law  of  motion,  its 
range  being  thereby  sharply  defined  and  separated  from 
that  of  the  teat  of  dynamics.  The  laws  of  motion,  like 
other  natnraj  laws,  must  be  understood  to  express,  merely 
the  properties  of  natural  bodies  as  we  find  them,  and  within 
tha' degree  of  accuracy  to  which  our  experiments  can  be 
relied  on.  We  might,  of  course,  have  started  with  any 
hypotheses  we  liked  respecting  the  relation*  of  fores  to 
matter,  and  upon  these  hypotheses  and  our  conceptions  of 
time  and  space  have  constructed  a  purely  theoretical  system 
of  dynamic*  which  would  have  been  perfectly  self  con- 
sistent ;  but  our  conclusions  might,  or  might  not,  have 
agreed  with  observations  of  natural  phenomena.  If  we 
found  an  agreement  between  the  result*  of  the  applirati 


we  should  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  hypotheses  agreed 
with  the  facta,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  were  true,  end 
we  should  then  raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  natural  lawa. 
It  ia  on  evidence  of  this  kind  that  oar  'acceptation  of  all 
natural  lawai*  based,  if  our  conclusions  were  inconsistent 
with  natural  phenomena  oar  system  of  dynamics  would  be 
an  abstract,  instead  of  a  natural,  science — if,  indeed,  a 
might  be  called  a  science  at  ell— and  would  be  valuable 
merely  a*  an  intellectual  exercise.  In  the  case  of  10011  an 
abstract  science  we  are  not  even  bound  to  adopt  the 
axioms  respecting  the  properties  of  space  whieh  era  usually 
■cospted,  but  may  confer  upon  our  "  space  "  any  What 
andar 
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abstraction.  We  never  meet  with  a  single  isolated  force  in 
nature,  bat  each  ia  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  opposite 
force  acting  in  the  same  straight  lino,  and  when  we  apeak 
of  one  without  the  other  we  do  so  merely  for  the  sake  of 
brevity.  The  third  law  of  motion  implies  this  statement, 
though  it  has  also  »  wider  signification.  The  action  end  reac- 
tion which  are  thus  always  inseparably  linked  together  may 
be  conveniently  called  a  stress,  of  which  the  two  farces  are 
opposite  aspect*.  Thus  it  appear*  that  there  '»  nothing  ia 
nature  corresponding  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  a 
single  force ;  stresses,  indeed,  abound,  and  may  be  produced 
whenever  we  please,  but  we  are  completely  Ignorant  of  their 
existence  except  when  they  change  the  relative  velocities  of 
different  portion*  of  matter.     Than,  and  then  only,  do  they 

Stolid. — The  investigation  of  the  conditions  under  which 
a  system  of  stresses  produces  no  displacement  of  the'bediee 
between  which  they  act  constitute*  the  saience  of  statics, 
end  will  he  discussed  under  the  head  of  Mzcnainca. 

Aftatttrement  of  Forte. — Since  force  can  be  denned  in 
terms  of  space,  time,  and  matter,  it  follow  tkejj  the 
measurement  of  a  force  ought  to  involve  messuremeit* 
of  these  three  quantities  and  of  them  only.  Mow  it 
it  plain  that  any  force  whatever  may  be  chosen  ss  the 
unit  in  term*  of  which  other  forces  should  be  expressed, 
provided  it  is  capable  of  being  reproduced  at  all  times  and 
in  all  placet  with  precision.  We  all  now  believe  that  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  ia  unchanged  by  changing  it: 
position  or  by  the  simple  lapse  of  time,  and  we  alaobeheva 
that  the  region  of  apace  which  we  inhabit  is  sufficiently 
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directions,  at  different  placet,  and  at  different  times. 
Moreover,  the  first  law  of  motion,  aa  has  been  stated  those, 
provides,  when  proper  precaution*  are  taken,  a  method  of 
measuring  time  "*hich  satisfies  the  requirements  of  themiud, 
while  the  rotation  of  the  earth  affords  a  practical  measure 
of  time  sufficiently  einct  for  the  most  refined  experiments 
we  can  execute.  Therefore  a  unit  of  force  which  depends 
only  en  the  units  of  length,  mass,  and  time  will  be  the 
same  at  all  places,  and,  so  far  as  our  experience  allow*  us  to 
judge,  at  all  time*.  Such  a  unit  is  termed  an  absolute 
unit.  Not  only  force  but  every  other  quantity  dealt  with 
in  dynamical  adence,  a*  well  at  every  physical  quantity 
whoas  relations  to  space,  mesa,  and  time  are  known,  can  be 
measured  in  term*  of  a  unit  of  its  own  kind  which  depends 
only  on  the  fundamental  units  of  length,  matt,  and  time, 
and  it  then  said  to  be  expressed  in  abeatnU  wututir*.  The 
three  primary  unit*  must  be  chosen  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
and  tiieir  permanence  must  be  considered  a  matter  Nrf 
definition;  but  when  these  have  been  once  fixed,  all  the 
absolute  unit*  derived  from  them  are  perfectly  determinate 
and  invariable.  If  a  foot,  a  pound/end  s  second  bo  chosen 
at  unit*,  the  corresponding  absolute  unit  of  force  is  called 
Apotndal;  while  if  the  primary  unite  be  a  centimetre,  a 
gramme,  and  a  second,  the  unit  of  force  is  called  a  dp*. 
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For  tbo  definition*  of  tie  derived  dynamical  units  and  the 
investigation  of  their  dependence  on  the  fundamental  unif*. 
the  reader  may  refer  to  the  article  on  Mxohakioh. 

From  what  hn  been  said  it  will  appear  that  the  while 
difficulty  in  fixing  npon  a  system  of  dynamical  unite  lie*  in 
tbe  determination  of  the  fundamental  unit*  of  length,  mass, 
and  time  in  each  *  manner  that  their  constancy  can  be 
relied  upon.  The  unit  of  man  offer*  very  little  difficulty  in 
this  respect  Long  experience  ha*  tanght  n*  which  are  the 
meet  permanent  of  the  varieties  of  matter  we  have  at  com- 
mand We  have  good  reaion  to  believe  that  a  piece  of 
platinum  or  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  iridium  may  be 
exposed  to  pure  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  for  an  in- 
definite time  without  any  increase  or  diminution  of  it*  maaa 
whatever.  Such  a  piece  of  metal  may  therefore  with 
propriety  be  chosen  as  a  national  standard  of  mate,  the 
abtoluta  constancy  of  the  quantity  of  matter  constituting  it 
being  accepted  on  definition,  a*  we  are  unable  to  test  it  by 
any  steniarl  in  which  we  have  more  confidence  than  we 
hnve  in  itself.  The  British  and  French  national  standards 
of  dim  are  of  platinum,  hut  the  now  standards  recently 
constructed  in  Paris  consist  of  an  alloy  of  plUfaaa  and 
iridium. 

The  determination  of  a  unit  of  length  is  not  so  ample  a* 
that  of  the  unit  'of  moss.  In  this  cue,  e*  in  the  preceding, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  properties  of  a  material  standard, 
but  we  know  that  however  indestructible  the  standard  itself 

it  is  exposed,  its  temperstHre, 
accidents,  such  04  the  magnetic  force  in  the  neighbourhood, 
4c  Hence  the  only  course  open  to  mi  is  to  determine  a* 
far  as  possible  all  the  cause*  of  variation  in  the  length  of 
uur  standard,  and  carefully  to  define  its  condition  with 
respect  to  these  variables,  so  that  it  shall  be  a  standard  only 

the  condition  of  the  material  standard  with  respect  to  all 
the  variable*  upon  which  we  know  its  length  to  depend,  we 
must  consider  the  oUduie  constancy  of  its  length  at  all 
times  and  places  to  lie  a  matter  of  definition  until  we  have 
discovered  other  causes  which  affect  it  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  the  wave  length  in  vacuo  of  a  particular  kind 
of  light,  as  for  instance  that  corresponding  to  one  of  the 
•odium  lines,  should  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  length,  and  its 
period  a*  the  unit  of  time.  These  units  are  probably 
more  constant  than  those  afforded  by  any  material  standards 
or  vibrating  springs  which  we  can  construct ;  but  a  belief 
in  their  ahMolatt  constancy  implies  ecu 
the  constancy  of  the  properties  of  the 
and  of  the  sodium  molecule. 

The  determination  of  a  satisfactory 
.i—  A-.at i.;_ 


eema  to  offer  g. 


ulties  than  the  n 


some  character  as  those  we  have  just  considered.  The) 
gnat  difficulty  consist*  in  defining  what  is  meant  by  the 
equality  ef  two  intervals  of  time  which  do  not  commence 
simultaneously.  Bemembering  that  it  i*  npon  the  proper- 
ties of  matter  alone  that  we    can  rely  for  ■««i«>.im.) 


u  st  first,  we  should  find  after  a  considerable 
period  that  the  measurement*  of  time  derived  from 
different  spring*  did  not  agree,  while  our  knowledge  is  in- 
sufficient to  enable  ns  to  apply  to  each  the  correction* 
necessary  to  lead  us  to  a  consistent  result.  Now  there 
may  be  no  reason  why  we  should  prefer  one  spring  above 
all  the  others,  and  thus  it  appears  that  a  definition  of  equal 

intertills  of  time  beted  npon  the  behaviour  of  any  tingle 


spring  1*  too  arbitrary  to  be  satisfactory.  If,  however,  we 
found  a  large  number  of  springs,  constructed  of  different 
material*  and  differently  affected  by  temperature  and  other 
known  canes*  of  variation,  continue  to  give  perfectly 
consistent  results,  the  theory  of  probability  would  lead  ns 
to  place  a  high  value  npon  the  measure  of  time  thus  afforded. 
Now,  we  have  atated  that  our  highest  conception  of  tbe 
measurement  of  time  is  derived  from  the  dynamical 
principle  expressed  in  the  first  law  of  motion,  but  when 
we  oome  to  apply  this  it  is  impossible  to  determine  a  prion 
whether  in  the  case  of  two  given  bodies  there  is  no  stress 
acting  between  them  or  between  one  of  them  end  some 
third  object.  Consequently,  the  only  course  open  to  us 
it  to  examine  the  motion  of  a  Urge  number  of  material 
systems,  making  such  corrections  for  the  action  of  stresses 
which  we  know  to  be  in  operation  **  our  theoretical 
dynamics  will  enable  n*  to  determine ;  and,  if  after  this 
we  find  ttat  several  independent  systems  afford  the 
same  meesuremsnt  of  time,  while  those  systems  which  lead 
to  a  different  result  disagree  alio  among  themselves,  we 
must  pccept  the  measurement  of  time  afforded  by  the  first 
set  as  the  true  measure,  and  attribute  the  discrepancies 
manifested  by  the  other  systems  to  some  unknown  stresses, 
which  it  should  be  our  subsequent  business  to  discover. 

Work. — The  contemplation  of  a  stress,  together  with  a  re- 
lative displacement  of  theportiont  of  nutter  between  which 
it  ants,  introduces  us  to  the  conception  of  wort.  If  we  con- 
sider a  sties*,  together  with  the  distance  through  which  tht 
solicited  bodies  are  capable  of  moving  relative  to  one 
another  in  obedience  to  the  stress,  the  object  of  our  oontem- 


oondi t ions  of  the  s; 


it  we  call  tntrgy.     The  sub- 


r,  which  in  all  it 


n  accordance 


principle*  of 

Of  these  two  principles  the  former  rests  upon  a 
higher  scientific  basis  than  the  latter.  In  order  to  lose  oor 
faith  in  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  we  must 
give  up  our  belief  in  the  f  undamsn  tal  principles  of  dynamic* 
expressed  in  the  law*  of  motion  ;  but  as  regards  the  dissi- 
pation of  energy  we  con  say  little  more  than  that  all  the 
operations  of  nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted  take 
place  fa  accordance  with  this  principle.  Clerk  Maxwell 
his,  however,  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  subvert  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  dissipation  of  energy  by  the  simple  exercise  of 
a  sufficiently  high  order  of  intelligence.  For  the  statement 
and  discussion  of  these  two  principles  tee  Energy. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  natural  philosopher  to  explain  the 
operations  of  nature  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
dynamics,  and  we  consider  that  we  understand  an;  pheoo- 
jnenon  when  we  hive  shown  it  to  consist  jif  s  motion  of 
nutter  and  determined  the  character  of  this  motion.  Than 
it  it  that  dynamic*  forms  the  foundation  of  every  branch  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  prin- 
ciples  of  conservation  and  dissipation  of  energy  is  the  only 
safe  guide  in  physical  investigation*.  (w.  a) 

DYNAMITE  {oskuuc,  strength),  the  name  applied  to 
various  explosive  preparation*  containing  nitroglycerin. 
The  first  practical  application  of  nitroglycerin,  discovered 
by  Sobrero  in  1817,  was  made  by  Alfred  Nobel,  who  la 
1863  used  gunpowder  eonkedwith  it  for  blasting.  In  1864 
he  found  that  it  could  be  exploded  by  the  initiative  detona- 
tion of  fulminating  materials ;  and  in  1 807,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  and  danger  attending  its  employment,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  mixing  it  with  soma  solid  and  absorbent 
inert  substance.  The  siliceous  infusorial  earth  called  In 
Germany  Kimtguhr  proved  to  be  well  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose, siuco  it  took  up  at  much  a*  three  time*  its  weight  of 
nitroglycerin  without  bewailing  more  than  damp  to  tht 
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touch.  Ths  mixture  of  with  and  wtroglyeerin,  to  which 
we*  added  a  little  alkaline  material  to  neutralize  any  acid 
that  might  be  aet  f  re*  by  the  Utter,  was  termed  by  Nobel 
dynamite.  Ignited  in  the  open  air,  dynamite  buna  alowly, 
but  it  la  u  readily  exploded  aa  nitroglycerin  itself  by  meana 
of  a  detonating  fuss;  and,  though  not  equal  in  bursting  or 
breaking  power  to  un combined  nitroglycerin,  on  account  of 
the  abaorption  by  ita  inert  constituent*  of  pert  of  the  heat 
developed  by  the  exploding  shock,  it  it  greatly  superior  to 
gunpowder,  instead  of  which  or  gun-cotton  It  U  employed  in 
bleating  coal  and  atone,  removing  piles,  felling  trees,  and 
clearing  stumps  from  forest-land.  It  may  also  be  used  with 
advantage  for  the  destruction  of  cannon  and  for  breaking 
up  large  iron  castings  (see  Compt.  rend.,  lxxii.  770).  For 
filling  bore-holes  ita  pasty  consistency  renders  it  ■  very  con- 
venient material 

In  continuous  masses  dynamite  transmits  detonation  at 
the  rate  of  from  19,500  to  21,600  feet  a  second.  Con- 
finement is  not  requisite  for  ita  explosion,  and  it  can  be 
used  in  damp  situations  without  to  any  greet  extent 
impairing  ita  action.  It  explode*  i|  heated  in  a  closed 
brass  esse,  alao  on  sharp  percussion  when  placed  between 
two  metallic  surfaces ;  it  should  cot,  therefore,  be  kept  in 
hermetically  scaled  receptacles  of  metal  or  other  very  solid 
material.  At  a  low  temperature  dynamite  loses  ita  tendency 
to  explode  by  detonation.  Another  defect  is  its  liability 
to  psrt  with  a  portion  of  it*  nitroglycerin,  especially  when 
'  ;t  with  porous  substances,  inch  aa  the  paper  of 
*  and  wrappers  (see  Onyot,  Compt.  rout.,  lxxii. 
MM.  Oirard,  Millot,  and  Vogt  have  shown  {Monxtcur 
icwniifique,  xiiL  58)  that  for  the  manufacture  of  dynamite 
the  best  absorbents  are  kaolin,  tripoli,  alumina,  and  sugar ; 
the  last,  like  alum,  the  material  employed  in  Mr  Eonuey1* 
preparation,  has  the  advantage  of  being  separable  from 
associated  nitroglycerin  by  solution  in  water.  Dynamite 
is  made  by  M.  P.  Champion  consisted  of  20  to  25  parts  of 


..je  exploaivea  sold  aa  dynamite  a  mixture  of  sawdust 
and  chalk  is  substituted  for  siliceous  substances. 

See  F.  A.  Abel,  On  JEsttaf  /««i(i^diwu  and  A&HaOUmi  a 
Explain  Agnti,  1371 ;  J.  Trail,  Itit  JIUnsswSs,  An  Bgtvuditt/- 
to  *«d  (MmwUsrist,  Berlin,  187S. 

DYNiirOMETER  (ovrautt,  strength,  and  stsVpor,  a 
measure),  an  instrument  for  measuring  force  exerted  by 
men,  animals,  and  machines.  One  of  the  simplest  form*, 
namely,  that  devised  by  the  rnerhanifiitn  Qrafaam,  and  im- 
proved by  Desagolicts,  was  essentially  a  steel-yard  in  which 
the  position  of  the  weight  on  the  longer  arm  indicated  the 


triages  a 
t).   MM. 


force  exerted  on  the  shorter  in  order  to  produce  squilifai 
The  dynamometer  invented  by  Leroy  of  the  French  Academy 
coneittetl  of  a  metallic  tnbs  10  to  12  inches  long,  in  which 
wasaspind  spring  with  an  attached  graduated  rod  tenninat- 
ing  above  in  a  globe.  Pressure  being  applied  to  the  globe, 
the  rod  aank  into  ths  tube,  and  thus  marked  the  force 
employed  in  compressing  ths  spring.  M.  Reguier's 
dynamometer  (see  Jovrn.  ds  r&coU  PolyUdauqtit,  torn,  ii.) 
consists  of  an  elliptical  steel  spring  having  fixed  to  one  of 
it*  arm*  a  semicircular  graduated  bras*  plate  with  central 
index,  and  to  the  other  a  small  lover,  which,  acting  on  the 
index,  shows  the  amount  of  fores  exalted  in  effecting  a 
greater  or  less  approximation  of  the  anna  to  each  other. 
In  a  similar  instrument  contrived  by  If.  Poncelet,  the 
springs  are  hinged  together  at  the  extremities,  and  separated 
from  each  other  in  proportion  to  the  tension  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  A  dynamometer  for  therapeutical  purposes, 
invented  by  Dr  Hamilton  of  Long  Island  College  Hospital, 
consist*  of  an  india-rubber  bulb  filled  with  coloured  water, 
into  which  dips  a  tube  closed  at  ths  upper  end.  Pressure 
being  applied  to  the  bulb,  some  of  the  water  ii  forced  up 


By  the  dynamometer  of  Colonel  llorin  a 
drawn,  the  area  of  which  represents  the  product  of  the  fore* 
exerted  into  the  apace  through  which  it  acta,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  quantity  of  work  performed  in  a  given  time. 
Details  with  respect  to  Morin's,  Watt's,  and  other 
dynamometers  will  be  found  in  vol.  L  of  Laboulayes 
Hirtiomtaire  da  Aril  tt  Masitfaclrim. 

D  YRRACHIU  M.     See  DuvArxo. 

DYSART,  a  seaport  town  and  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh  of  Scotland,  in  ths  county  of  Fife,  nine  miles  north- 
east of  Burntisland,  with  a  station  en  ths  North  British 
Railway.  It  consist*  mainly  of  three  narrow  streets  with 
a  square  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  whole  baa  rather  a  dull 
and  asserted  appearance.  In  the  Hish  Street  there  are  a 
number  of  antique  houses  with  inscriptions  and  dates ;  aad 
towards  ths  south  side  of  the  town  there  ate  remains  uf  an 
ancient  chapeL  '  Besides  the  old  pariah  chnrch  with  ita 
tower,  there  are  sir  places  of  worship,  an  old  town-house, 
a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a  combination  poorhouae.  The 
harbour  is  tolerably  good,  and  there  is  a  wet  dock  attached. 
The  staple  industry  is  the  manufacture  oflinens  and  ticks ; 
but  flax-spinning  and  ship-building  an  alao  earned  on,  and 
there  is  a  large  export  of  coal.  To  the  west  of  the  town  is 
Dyaart  House,  ths  residence  of  the  earl  of  Bosslyn.  As  a 
parliamentary  borough  Dysart  is  a  member  of  the  Kirkcaldy 

district.    The  population  of  ths  town  in  1871  was  2476. 

Dysart  is  mentioned  ss  early  ss  874  at  the  tins  of  a  Dauui 
invasion.  Its  asms  is  ssid  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  datrtom, 
a  dssert,  applied  to  a  cave  an  ths  seashore  irhieh  *ae  occupied 
about  440  by  St  Serf  or  Sustoa  Servanns,  to  whom  at  a  later  data 
the  church  wis  dedicated.  From  James  V.  ths  town  received  ths 
rights  of  a  royal  burgh.  In  ths  15th  and  nth  centuries  it  was  the 
sest  of  a  «nt  manufacture  of  salt,  a    '  " 

article  with  Hslland  md  other  countries, 

Far  several  months  in  loflft  it  wss  ths  headquarters  __  

ths  Congregation,  and  in  1607  it  was  ths  scans  or  those  re 

meetings  of  (ha  synod  of  Fifs  know:   * 

Three  Synods  of  Dysart.    Wil  Kaii 

was  made  earl  of  Dysart  either  by  Charles' I.  or  Charles  11.,  aid 

his  eldest  daughter  afterwards  assumed  ths  title  of  countess,  and 

transmitted  the  dignity  to  her  descendants  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdalo, 

her  second  husband. 

DYSENTERY  (from  the  prefix  Sat,  and  arrases-,  the 
intestine},  also  called  Bloody  Flux,  an  infection*  disease 
with  a  local  lesion  in  the  form  of  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowels. 

Although  at  one  tuns  a  common  disease  in  Great  Britain, 
dysentery  it  now  very  rarely  met  with  there,  and  is  for  ths 
most  part  confined  to  warm  countries,  where  it  ia  the  cause 
of  a  large  amount  of  mortality. 

Dysentery  in  a  sporadic  form  may  occur  anywhere,  but 
this  variety  of  ths  disease  it  believed  to  depend  on  a 
different  cause  from  that  to  which  it  is  due  where  it  prevails 
endemically  or  spreads  as  an  epidemic  ;  for,  while  isolated 
cases  appear  capable  of  being  excited  by  irritating  causes 
which  act  locally  on  ths  alimentary  canal,  and  may  thus  bo 
developed  out  of  an  ordinary  intectiuul  catarrh, ths  dysentery 
of  tropical  climates  ia  generally  regarded  aa  owing  it*  origin 
to  a  specific  poison  of  the  nature  of  a  miasm  or  germ,  some- 
what analogous  to  that  which  ia  believed  to  be  ths  cause 
'     ilignant  cholera.     How,  and  under  what  circumstances, 


1  and  besides  dealing  in  this 
ries,  it  had  a  large  grneral  trails, 
ia  headquarters  of  the  Lords  of 


tieal  history  as  ths 


the  dysentery  poison  ia  generated  ia  still  a  n 
uncertainty.  The  frequent  association  of  dysent 
intermittent  fever  has  long  been  remarked,  and  1ms  led  to 


of  dysentery  with 


ths  belief  on  the  part  of  many  in  a  malarial  origin  for 
this  disease.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  any  necessary 
relationship  can  be  established  between  them  (although  a 
malarial  form  of  dysentery  ia  a  well  marked  variety  of  ths 
disease),  since  dysentery  may  be  found  prevailing  when  no 
evidence  of  malaria  con  be  detected.     At  the  earns  tin* 
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certain  characters  of  climate  and  seal 

to*  increase  and  prorjsgstioncfo^ntery.     Long! 

high  Mtnpaataro  uf  the  air  end  ground,  nob-  M 

the  tropica,  togetfcur  with .  mid  Swampy  character,  ere 

its  onnditiiiiis  gcesrally  present  where  dysentery  prevails 

endemioafly,  and  when  it  ia  propagated  as  an  epidemic 

these  fsotc*»  are  e&ldom  absent    Among  other  onuses  well 

recognised  si  favouring  the  njimiot  epidemic  dysentery 

■n  impure  air  and  water,  improper  and  fawfloiana  food, 

tump*  fruit,  excessive  indnlgl 


u  weeit^,  all  ur  many  cf  which 
.  found  connected  with  the  propagation  of 

..„ „ g  large  bodies  of  people,  a*  in  the  cue  of 

armies,  where  alto  the  disease  has  been  freqcaiitly  associated 
with  oMbroaka  of  scurry. 

'  The  mnrerjnnmnei  of  epidemio  dysentery  is  generally 
^mittajt  and  it  is  probable  that  in  thia  disease  ai  in 
cholera  the  vehicle  of  its  tawnJMJnn  i»  contained  in  the 
matter  discharged  from,  the  bowels  of  toon  affected. 

Dysentery  manif fata  iBelf  with  varying  degieee  of  inten- 
aity,  but  in  well-marked  cases  the  following  are  the"  chief 
symptoms.  The  attach  ia  canuuaobr  preceded  by  certain 
premonitory  indications  in  the  form  of  general  Qhn— ,  If 
of  appetite,  and  some  amount  of  dianhfea,  whinh  gmdnilry 
incrneaes  in  rty/eaty  and  is  accompanied  with  griping  peine 
in  the  abdomen  (tormina).  The  disobliges  from  the 
bowels  succeed  each  other  with  great  frequency,  end  the 
painful  feeling  of  pressure  downward*  (tenesmus)  becomes 
to  intense  that  the  patient  fa  constantly  desiring  todeteeete. 
The  matters  passed  from  the  towels,  which  at  i  ' 


r  slimy,  and  eubeeqt 
mured  with,  or  consisting  wholly  of,  blood,  "*~~ 
narsdt  of  exudation  thrown  off  from  the  mucou 
of  the  intestine.  The  evacuation*  poseesi  a  peculiarly 
efmstafae  odour  cbaraeterlatie  of  the  disease,  Althongb  the 
eoratitutional  disturbance  is  at  first  comparatively  slight,  it 
increases  with  the  advance  ol  the  disease,  and  febrile 
symptoms  come  on  attended  with  urgeut  thirst  end  scanty 
and  painful  flow  of  urine.  Along  with  this  the  nervous 
depression  is  very  marked,  and  the  state  of  prostration  to 
which  the  patient  is  reduced  can  scarcely  be  exceeded. 
Should  no  improvement  occur  death  may  take  place 
in  from-nno  to  three  weeks,  either  from  repeated  losses  of 
blood,  or  from  gradual  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  symptoms,  in  which  case  the  discharges 
from  the  bowels  become  more  offensive  and  are  passed  in- 


e  state  of  extreme  depression.  Con- 
valescence is,  however,  generally  alow,  and  nwcva.-y  may  be 
imperfect — the  disease]  continuing  in  a  ohronic  form,  which 
may  exist  for  a  variable  length  of  time,  giving,  rise  to  much 
jnffiiring  fn^  nf4HnfT^qnfttitljLm^jft|rfavaft  J ttmsltJy fatal 
result. 

Several  varieties  of  dysentery  are  described  in  which  the 

With  other  morbid  VfuSuUMt  Thus  the  form  known  as 
Trf.lari.i  Dysentery  is  complicated  with  febrile  attacks  of 
an  infagmjMamfc  character,  ejg]  is  frequently  attfffldfMl  with 

"     atic,  iplenic,  and  renal  affections ;  while  it  it  — * 
folly  treated 


CWfullytr 


d  by  remedies  which  are  of  valne  in  maurial 


scteristic  of  scorbutus,  and  also  with  dangeroos  hemorrhage. 
Malignant  Dysentery  is  the  term  applied  to  those  esses 
where  all  the  symptoms  are  present  in  great  intensity,  and 
progress  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination.    Such  cases  art 


i  with  gangrene 

the-  affected  portion,  of  the  bowel 

The  dysentery  poison  appears  to  exert  its 

the;  gUnanssr  tinctures  of  the  huge  intestine, 

in  its  lower  part.     In  the  milder  forms  of  the  i 

membrane,  with  perhaps 


oftueki) 

i  portion 

process.     Should  tl 

bfai  entirely,  bat 


around  hue)  ifijittrr  gjiflmi  of  wif  Israjt  rnsmafnt  in  the  form 
of  exudations,  these  ulcers,  small  at  first,  enlarge  and  ran 
into  each  other,  till  a  large  portion  of  the  bowel  may  be 

implicated  in  the  nloerstivo  process.     Should  the  disease  be 


1  ln<i*tiiih«t»w  of  (he  peritoneum,  or 


vessel  and  produce  violen 
j  undergo  healing  therm 
sli  lire  of  the  intestinal  cs 


zhage.    Even 

such  a  stricture  of  the  calibre  ol 

give  rite  to  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  which  ultimately 

The  occurrence  of  abscess  of  the  liver  In  connection  with 

attacks  of  dysentery  is  frequently  observed.  It  hat  been 
ascribed  to  the  passage  of  morbid  msjtaoil  from,  the 
OMfsjej id  intfetine  into  the  liver,  but  by  many  Mtpfr  enthori- 
tifis  is  regarded  more  at  a  eojiicidauce,  depending  upon 

a  those  which  predispose  to  the 


the  eame  Hirfistifl  cv 


TreatwiaU, — 'Where  the  disease  is  endemk  or  is  prevailing 
epidemically,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  use  all  preventive 
measures,  and  for  this  purpose  the  avoidance  of  all  censes 
likely  to  precipitate  an  attack  is  to  be  enjoined.  Exposure 
to  cold  after  heat,  the  use  of  unripe  frail,  and  intemperance 
in  eating  and  drinking  should  be  forbidden  ;  ami  the 
utmost  care  taken  aa  to  the  quality  of  the  food  and  drink- 
ing water.  In  houses  or  hospitals  where  cases  of  the  disease 
are  under  treatment,  disinfectants  should  be  freely  employed, 
and  the  evacoeiiona  of  the  patitnta  removed  aa  speedily  as 

aa  those  occurring  sporadically,  and  where  the  symptoms 
are  probably  due  to  matters  in  the  bowels  setting  up  the 
dysenteric    irritation,    the    employment    of    diaphoretic 

such  a  laxative  a*  castor-oil,  to  which  a  smell  quantity  uf 
laudanum  hat  bees  added,  will  often,  by  removing  the 

forms  of  the  dianain.  those,  namely,  occurring  in  warm 
climates,  the  remedy  most  to  be  relied  on  is  ipecacuanha. 
This  drug,  which  has  long  been  known  as  rwsMsWng  special 
efficacy  in  dysentery  (and  was  originally  introduced  into 
this  oountry  from  rem  aa  the  radix  atuidyaiierka),  has 
proved  of  signal  value  in.  the  treatment  of  th»  disease  in 
India,  and,  aa  shown  by  Dr  Maclean,  has  dil  ' 


relieving  the  tenesmus.  Ice  may  be  freely  Isjam  to  allay 
thirst.  The  diet  abnaJd  be  light,  ouneuroig  of  soups  sjrsj 
ftutoaaeossi  food.    In  maUrisT  dysentery  onJnina  it  the 

most  successful  remedy,  ipecacuanha  being  generally  found 


IDTfl-D.TB 


of  Ilia  disease  the  frail  heel  or  bhel  bait  {JigUMarm*- 
lot)  is  lsrgely  used  in  Indie.  In  chronic  dysentery  the 
Administration  of  astriugeu  ti  men  as  Dover**  powder  may 
be  of  service,  but  the  chief  point*  to  be  attended  to  are 
the  nourishing  of  t  be  patient  arid  the  observance  of  judicious 
hygienic  measures,  such  aa  the  duo  clothing  of  the  body* 
the  use  of  tonics,  baths,  &c  A  change  to  a  cooler  climate 
ijfUn  prove*  of  greet  value.  (r.  o.  a.) 

DYSPEPSIA  (from  SW,  and  Win,  to  digest),  or  In- 
digestion, ia  one  of  the  moat  common  of  all  complaints, 
but,  from,  ita  intimate  connection  with  various  other  morbid 
conditions,  the  term  U  somewhat  vaguely  employed. 
Then  are  comparatively  few  diseases  of  any  moment  where 
soma  of  the  phenomena  of  dyspepsia  are  not  present  a* 
associated  symptoms,  and  not  nnfreqmmtly  these  exist  to 
Men  a  degree  a*  to  mask  the  real  disease  of  which 
only  complications.  This  is  especially  the  onee  : 
organic  diseases  of  the  alimtntary  canal,  in  wb 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia  an  often  the  moat  promint 
ita  restricted  moaning,  however  (and  it  m  to  this 
present  brief  notice  applies),  the  term  ia  need  to  di 
t ■Manna]  derangement  of  the  natural  process  of  d 
a  the  organs  a 


intheact. 

but  are.  generally  regarded  aa  bearing  reference  ritcsr  to 
the  food,  the  condition  of  the  gastrio  juice,  or  the  movc- 
menta  of  the  stomach  dnring  the  process  of  digestion. 

Among  the  chum  connected  with' the  food  are  not  only 
the  indulgence  in  indigeetible  articles  of  diet,  but  the  too 
common  practice  of  eating  too  much  of  what  may  be  other- 
wise quite  wholesome  and  digestible,  irregular  or  too  fre- 
quent meals,  and  imperfect  ■"— *t~ lion  of  the  food.  Bub- 
■taneea  which  are  badly  cooked,  or  too  hot  or  too  cold,  the 
exoeeeive  use  of  condiments,  the  partaking  of  too  much 
liquid  with  *  meal,  and  over  indulgence  in  ten,  tobacco,  and 
alcoholic  liquor*  are  likewise  fruitful  sources  of  dyspepsia. 
Morbid  status  of  the  gastric  juice-readily  give  rite  to 
dyspepsia.     This  fluid  may  be  JimiraW  in  quantity,  or 


presence  w 

digestive  p 


or  by  deficiency  in  ita  active  digestive  principle,  pepsins. 
These  condition*  ere  often  connected  with  actual  dueeae 
of  the  nmooni  membrane  of  the  atomaeh,  bnt  they  may  also 
exist  In  advanced  life,  in  depraved  states  of  the  general 
health  (aa  in  rheumatism,  gout,  Brighfi  disease,  antemia, 
Ac),  or  in  oonatitntione  weakened  by  fatigue,  over-Anxiety, 
or  debauchery.  It  must,  however,  be  bome  in  mind  that 
not  only  the  gastrio  j  nice  bnt  the  Other  digestive  fluids, 
such  aa  the-  saliva,  bile,  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices, 
may  by  defects  in  their  amount  or  quality  materially  hinder 
the  process  of  digestion.  Farther,  dyspepsia,  may  be  the 
remit  of  a  perverted  condition  of  the  natural  movements  of 
the  atomaeh  dnring  digestion, — whereby,  on  the  one  hand, 
owing  to  increased  activity  of  its  propulsive  power,  the 
food  may  be  carried  into  the  intestines  ia  a  half  dissolved 
state,  and  give  rise  to  many  of  the  symptoms  of  indiges- 
tion, or,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  weakened  or  atonic 
state  of  tbs  muscular  coats  of  the  atomaeh  digestion  maybe 
retarded,  and  the  food  retained  and  excite  discomf.  ' 
win  consequent  « 
active  changes. 


ante*  end 


n  when  due  to  a  like 


The 


dividual*  that  probably  no  description  could  exactly 
represent  them  aa  they  occur  in  any  given  ease.  All  that 
can  be  here  attempted  is.  to  mention  some  of  the  more 
prominent  morbid  phenomena  usually  present  in  greater  or 
less  degree. 

When  the  attack  i*  dependent  on  some  error  in  diet, 
and  the  dyspepsia  consequently  more  of  ana 
there  is  often  pain  followed  nth  sickness  ■ 


the'  offensive  matters,  after  which  the  patient  aoan  regain 

*""'"  * healthy  state.     What  are  commonly  known  ■ 

'    "  frequently  of  tins  cl 

i  of  dyspepsia  the  a 


shortly  after  a  meal,  and  ia  mora  of  the  nature  of  weight 
and  distension  in  the  stomach  than  of  actual  pain,  although 
this  too  may  be  present  These  feelings  may  coma  on  after 
each  meal,  or  only  after  certain  mauls,  and  they  may  arise 
irrespective  of  the  kind  of  food  taken,  or  only  after  certain 
articles  of  diet  A*  in  moat  of  such  caaea  the  food  ia  long 
retained  in  the  atomaeh,  it  ia  apt  to  undergo  feanentive 
changes,  one  of  the  results  of  which  is  the  iftf^nrnilatifw  of 
Knees  which  cause  flarjiienne  and  eructation*  of  an  acid  or 
foul  character.  Occasionally  quantities  of  hot,  soar,  taste- 
leas,  or  bitter  fluid,  or  mouthful*  of  half-digested  food, 
regurgitate  from  the  ■+—""11  Temporary  relief  may  be 
obtained  when  another  meal  ia  taken,  but  aoon  the  uncom- 
fortable sensation*  return  aa  before.  The  appetite  it 
often  diminished,  hut  may  be  little  impaired;  th*  tongas 
1*  in  general  huge  and  flabby,  and  more  or  let*  furred. 
In  aonie  forma  of  thia  complaint,  however,  particularly 
where  there  ie  great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  the  tongue 
abnormally  red.     Than  ii 


porta   are  experienced, "and  are   indeed  often   more  dia- 
gastric   symptoms,     pain*    in 
palpitation,  headache, 
-of  the  e 


j,  and  hypochondriasis. 
i  disease  of  this  nature,  interfering,  a*  it  doe*  with 
e  aaaimiUlive  and  nutritive  processes,  must  necessarily 
ert  an  evil  Inflnrairsl  on  the  general  health,  and  there  ia 
ison  to  believe  that  many  serious  aumenta  owe  their 
o  persistent  dyspepn*.    Thia  ia  notably  the  esse 


aoomplicati 

i  doubted  that  long-continued 
net  have  the  effect  of 
f  consumption  in  persons  at  all 
toit 

Dyspepsia  appeal!  to  be  in  some  cases  hereditary.  In 
it*  chronic  form,  thai  diss***  may  long,  resist  treatment,  bnt 
it  i>  always  in  some  measure  taftttnoad  by  the  diet  and 
regimen  and  by  the  occupation  of  the  patient  As  a  rule 
persona  of  sedentary  pursnita  and  brain-worker*  Buffer  more 
from  dyspepsia  than  those  loading  active  Ens. 

A«  regards  Irsaiuml  only  a  few  gmieral  observations  can 
i.  ..  .3.     The  canfnl  arrarigeinent  of  the  diet  ia 


Quantity  must  be  regulated  by  th* 
of  the  individual,  his  age,  and  the 
demands  made  upon  his  strength  by  work.    There  is  little 


a  for  dyspeptics. 


exec**,  and  the  rule  which  enjoins  the  cow 
before  the  appetite  ia  satisfied  is  a  safe  ui 
Doe  time,  too,  must  be  given  for  the  dig 
and  bom  four  to  afz  hoar*  are  in  general  required  for  this 
purpose..-  Long  fasts,  however,  ate  nearly  aa  hurtful  as  too 
frequent  meals.  Of  no  lees  importance  ia  the  kind  of  food 
taken,  and  on  this  point  those  who  suffer  from  indigestion 
must  aver  exercise  the  greatest  care.  Every  article  of  diet 
which  peat  experience  has  proved  to  disagree  should  be 


what  may  appear  trifling  indiscretion*  to 
this  respect  are  often  productive  of  great  and  prolonged 
suffering.  The  tables  which  have  been  framed  to  ahow  the 
kind*  of  food,  and  which 
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only  Ttlnablt  within  iMniain  Hatjrg  when  applied  to  the 
treatment  of  dyspepsia.     It  out  bo  borne  In  afad  tint 

y  often  plays  en  important  pert  in 
■  bring  unable  to  partake  without 


dlgwtilj^j.  DiffleuUy,  too,  is 
with  dyspeptic*  from  their  u 
foe,  tiaiB  ionnaejf  diet  whiehappcarmcet  suitable  forthem. 
En>erience  has  shown  thet  in  this  irtmpliiirt  no  particular 
kind  of  food  is  absolutely  to  be  relied  on,  but  that  fo  general 
tho  beat  diet  is  one  of  a  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  kind 
simply  but  well  cooked.  The  partaking  of  many  dishes,  of 
highly  Masoned  or  salted  meat*,  raw  Tegetablea,  newly 
baked  bread,  pastry,  and  cenfectiono-y,  an  all  wall  known 
oomnwQ  causes  of  dyspepsia,  and  shootl  be  aTOtded.  Whan 
•ran  the  simple  diet  nsnall y  taken  is  found  to  diagrea,  it 
may  bo  necessary  to  change  it  temporarily  far  a  still  lighter 
form,  such  as  a  milk  diet,  and  Oat        '  '  ■■■■■• 


in  tlm  open  air,  early  rising,  and  the  cold  bath  are  to  be 


r  dyspepsia  an  exceedingly 
A  warn  can  be  mEttdfcneot 


mantities  of  light  and  bland  food.  In  ch 
,  the  treatment  mart  depend  on  the  earn  of  the 
so  far  as  Oat  can  be  aacartoinad,  When  the 
ii  of  the  ■tonic  form  without  much  irritability 


token  before,  with,  nr  immediately  after  a  meal  will  be 
found  highly  serviceable ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  when 
then  is  gastric  irritation  with  acid  eructetioaa,  sickness,  and 
patn,  the  medicinal  hydrocyanic  add  along  with  bismuth, 
and  antacids  token  after  food  will  often  afford  relief. 
Fscaanefa  a  remedy  of  undoubted  whih  uaay  cases  of 
dyspepsia,  and  appears  to  supply  the" place  of  that  nunredir 
enlof  the  gastric  juice  when  it*  dendect  in  atoount    & 

Sbe  given  along  with  a  meal,  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
dilnted  hydraehlorio  acid,  which  abo  i«  a  remedy  of 
great  tssawaj  am  indigestion.  Strict  attention  must  ever 
be  paid  to  the  regular  action  of  the  towels,  and  whenlaxn- 
tttam  required  en  aloetie  dinner  pill,  or,  what  hi  often 
better,  one  of  the  mineral  bitter  waton  (such,  at  that  of 
Iradarickihall)  which  an  Ml 
he  *^  recourse  to. 

-  The  esrajloymani  of  alcoholic  stipiuhnta  toi 
-l«KBlyn»rti^tobotliwithi^»UlB^niidij^adri«. 
Whila  it  teens  probable  that  in  certain  osaea  of  atonfo 
dTtpenra,partiouWyinthefeeUeandageo;tlMcodentle 
administration  of  alcohol  has  the  effect  of  stirnulsting  tho 
laatrio  juice,  and  is  an  important  adjuvant  to- 
s,  the  adnntogeetf  its  habitual  use  as  an    " 


DYVEO,  in  Gennnn  often JMsekt,  and  in  the  Latin 
obronkles  CotumbMa,  the  "Little  Dora,"  the  name  by 
which,  tlie  ■uotrose  of  Christian  TL  of  Denmark  is  iitvati- 
ahlydeaignated.  Her  father  was  a  certain  Sighrit  ViUuiiui, 
who  bad  been  obliged  for  political  reasons  to  lean  his 
najjre  country  of  Holland.  Settling  at  Rajfou,  he  opened 
an  Inn,  which  soon  became  known  loraomethingmon  than 
the  hospitality  of  the  boat  or  the  excellence  of  his  cheer : 
his  daughter?  beauty  was  bush  enough  for  his  weakest 
win*.     VaUoaadorpv  the  chancellor,  did  not  tfcblt  it  unbo- 

vieited  Bergen  in  1607,  toe  prince  made  a  point  of  aaajng 
the  "Little  Dove  ■  for  himself.  In  matters  of  this  tort 
there  is  nnqnestionahly  a  royal  road:  and  so  having  danced 
with  her  at  a  belt  or  twojw  had  little  difflrailty  iu  getting 
her  to  lean  the  inn  for  a  honat  of  her  own  at  Oslo.  She 
followed  hid  to  Copenhagen  on  hit  accession  m  16 13,  and 
both  her  father  and  mother  obtained  unosusl  MbMBto  at 
court.  In  1615  the  young  hxasi  indiitd,  was  constrainad 
from  naaona  of  state  to  rtarnrj&iMk,  the  sister  of  Charier 
V.;  btltatlnUoitheempsrca^remorDTSrarM^hisralaiiDDa 
with  Dyreke  and  her  parents  underwent  no  reel  alteration 
till  her  sudden  death  m  1617.  That  she  had  boen  poisoned 
was  the  natural  verdict  of  the  popular  feeling;  and  the 
royal  suspicion  fell  on  Torbon  Oxe,  warden  oftae  eeatla  of 
Copenhagen,  who  was  known  to  have  made  lore  to  the 
girt  before  aha  was  carried  off  by  lbs  prince;  and  was  it 
not  true  that  two  days  before  hor  death  he  had  aent  her  a 
present  of  cherries  1  It  mattered  not  that  the  culprit  was 
declared  innocent  by  the  royal  oouncil ;  "though  hit  nook 
were  as  thick  aa  the  neck  of  a  bull  it  should  not  sen  his 
head,"  raged  the  king ;  and  to  kept  hit  word.  Such  is 
the stmy,not  altogether  iTrtbtntttoton,  which h»  furnished 
a  faTonrite  theme  to  dramatist  and  novelist  rkuasoithe 
Danish  poet,  published  hie  wollknown  tragedy  "Dyreke" 
in  the  obee  of  the  18th  century-i and  it .  was  translated  by 
MantlieytatoGer«ianinl7fl8.  Munch  treated  the  subject 
iumamuthMuMtwumrhi1foM>ffrapiriulor.3t*iim; 
Hermann  MarggratTs  tragedy  of  Dot  TMbJtmfm  AmtUr- 
dam  appeared  to  ION,  Rickhaffa  DuveU  In  18*2, 
HatkuVa  WiiUm  Jtebtrm-  jl  1 834,  Ida  Friokw  SgbntM 
WSUnu  in  18*3,  and  Mosenthal'a  DM  in  I860. 

DZUNGABIA,  Ptimmi  or  Soanam,  a  former 
Mongolian  ktogdomof  Ocntaal  Asia,  raised  to  its  highest 
pitch  by  Kalian  or  Bnahto  Khan  in  the  latter  half 'of 
the  17th  century,  bat  completely  destroyed  by  Chinese 
fnvMton  about  1767-00.    It  derived  ita  neat  from  the 


to  digestion  by  the  young  and 

than  qneationable,  and  B  will  generally 

ryong  them  those  are least  troubled  with 


(eWkft ;  gar,  hand)  of  theMccgolien 
maaajw  im  wanes  Hwwfc  famlw^*^  Kaehger,  Tarkand, 
Khoten,  the  whole  region  of  the  Thian  Shan  MomMams, 
and  in  short  the  greater  proportion  of  that  part  of  Octal 
Asia  which  ftrtend*  from  »•  to  60-  N.  1st  and  from  ir 
to  OT*  B.  hug.  The  name,  howvrnr,  is  mon  property 
"IT"-1  ~\  "  ""r~T*nt  Titnwii  nrntfaei  nf  Thian  bawsl 
pete  and  tie  country  watered  by  the  Hi.  A»  apnawarsl 
or  eaogranhioal  tent  it  has  practloaUy  dieapceareri  ftorrf 
the  map ;  bet  the  range  of  mountain*  stretching  north-east 
along  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Land  of  the  Scm 
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■  the  second  vowel-symbol  and  the  filth  letter  in 
alphabet    In  it*  original  ft 


A  represented  the  emooth 
the  eounrt.  A  at  ft  very  early  period,  it  might  hive  bean  ex 
pactad  that  tbie  symbol  would  hare  been  taken  by  them 
with  ite  original  value.  Bnt  the  want  of  symbols  to  denote 
tfae  vowels  wai  apparently  felt  to  be  mora  imperative  ; 
therefore  all  the  Phmrdeian  symbols  (corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  aleph,  he,  tyinl  were  taken  to  denote  the  vowol- 
sonnde  a,  4,0  respectively.  The  form  of  the  symbol  E 
has  varied  little  from  the  esxliaet  Greek  timee  to  onr  o 
In  old  Latin  it  ia  sometimes,  boa  rarely,  found  in 
form  1 1.  The  typical  sound  of  E  in  almoat  all  languages  ia 
one  of  than  which  we  denote  generally  by  a  in  taaejilh, 
*.g.,  in  the  word  fall— that  ia,  one  of  the  simple' sounds 
between  A  (Engliah  a*)  and  I  (English  *•),  whieh  are  pro- 
duced by  raising  the  tongue  gradually  from  it*  loweet 
position  (at  fl)  to  ita  highest  poaition  (at  I)  :  in  this  scale 
of  sounds  the  lipa  are  not  employed.  The  moat  clearly 
distinguished  of  theae  sounds  are  (l)  that  in  aim,  (3)  that 
in /oar,  (3)  that  in  fait.     It  wiU  bo  obaerrad  that  theae 

aounde  have  here  different  aymbola ;  and  If  theae 

iTMiaiateiitly  employed  in  Knajssb  wo  ifccsald  not  have 

sound  iu  here  and  tei  ;  at  in  wait  haa  the  aame  soum 
in/at*  ;  and  a  haa  m 


Italian  we  hare  i  and  i,  oalled  "  open  "  and  "  oloae  "  • 
rsspeetively  ;  these  eorreepond  vary  nearly  to  (3)  and  (3) 
mentioned  above.  It  ia  probable  that  the  aame  distinction 
of  aotmd  was  given  in  Latin  by  employing  a*  to  apnea 
the  open  e :  at  least  open  #  hi  commonly  found  in  Italian 
word*  whieh  were  written  in  Latin  with  ue,  or  with  *  abort 
It  ia  poseiblo  that  in  Greece  a  similar  distinction  of  clean 
open  i  was  expressed  in  early  times  by  the  aymbola  < 
(epafhm}  and  q  (eta)  ;  but  in  Attica,  at  least  after  MS  no,, 
tint  distinction  seems  to  have  been  rather  quantitative  than 
qualitative.  For  the  history  of  eta  see  article  H.  It  ia 
clear  that  in  %  perfect  alphabet  we  ought  to  hare  at  least 
three  distinct  aymbola  between  A  and  I :  we  ought  not  to 
be  compelled  to  distinguish  the  simplesounds  by  diphthongs 
or  other  modifications.  Indeed  yet  more  symbols  would  be 
desirable,  for  there  are  other  aonnda  in  this  scale,  which, 
however,  era  not  easily  distinguishad  from  the  above  except 
by  a  practised  ear. 

It  is  probable  that  «  in  English  of  the  16th  and  Wth 
esnturice  had  the  sound  still  heard  in  Scotland  in  words 
like  di,  Le.,  the  simple  *  In  oar  men  pronounced  long: 
this  is  not  unlike  the  open  t,  tot  the  beak  of  the  tongue  is 
lower.     Bnt  w  bad  acquired  its  present  I  sound  in  the  last 
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lOHABD,  Jonw  (1636-1897),  an  English  divine,  was 
born  in  Suffolk  in  1636,  and  waa  educated  at  Ckthorfne 
HsD,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  master  in  1676  in 
succession  to  Lightfoot  He  waa  created  a  doctor  of 
divinity  in  1676  by  royal  mandate,  and  waa  twice  (in 
1679  and  1660)  rice-chancellor  of  the  university.  He 
died  on  the  7th  Jury  1667.    In  1670  he  had  rmbuened 

anonymously  a  humorous  satire  entitled  Tie  Ground  and 
Oeetuiau  of  tie  Contempt  of  (As  Clergy  enquired  into  in  a 
letter  to  B.  Z.,  whieh  excited  much  attention  and  provoked 
aereral  replies,  one  of  them  being  from  John  Owen.  These 
were  met  by  Soau  Obtenatiem,  etc,  in  a  teennd  letter  to 
&  L.  (1671),  written  in  the  some  bantering  tone  ea  the 


original  work.  Enchard  attributed  (lie  contempt  Into  which 
the  clergy  had  Ulan,  to  their  imperfect  snanstfassj  their 
insufficient  incomfa,  |pfl  the  want  of  a  true  vocation.  He 
gave  wwwi"g  illustrations  of  the  absurdity  and  poverty  of 

the  philosophy  of  Hobbet  in  his  Afr  BoJWi  Stat*  of  Katun 
eoniidertd;  us  a  dialogue  between  P/iOavtia  and  Timotkf 
(1673),  and  in  his  Some  Opinion!  of  Mr  Hobbt  eemidtrtd 
*■  a  second'  dialogue  (1673).  These  were  written  in  their 
author's  chosen  'vein  of  light  satire,  and  Dryden  praised 
them  as  highly  effective  within  their  own  range.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Eochard'e  own  sermons  were  not  superior 
to  those  he  satirised.  Swift  alludes  to  him  at  a  signal 
hutsaqa  of  a  successful  humorist  who  entirely  failed  a*  a 
serious  writer.  A  collected  edition  of  his  work*  in  three 
volumes,  with  a  notice  of  his  life,  waa  published  in  1774. 

EADLE,  Joint  (1610-1876},  theologian  and  biblical 
critic,  was  born  at  Alva,  is  Stirlingshire,  en  the  9th  May 
1810.  Having  manifested  unusual  ability  at  school,  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  passed  through 
the  usual  enrricolnm  in  aria.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
commenced  to  otudy  for  the  ministry  at  the  Divinity  Hall 
of  the  faM'sanum  Church,  a  cmwsttstnff  body  which,  on  its 
union  a  few  yean  later  wjth  the  Belief  Church,  adopted 
the  denomination  United  Presbyterian.  In  1835  he  wsa 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Cambridge  Street 
Secession  church  in  Glasgow.  Here  he  speedily  ■""'"*■<  a 
position  of  great  eminence  and  usefulness,  and  for  many 
yean  before  the  close  of  hie  life  he  waa  generally  regarded 
aa  the  1  lading  representative  of  his  denomination  in  the 
city  which  has  always  been  its  stronghold.  Though  he  bad 
little  claim  to  be  called  eloquent  and  his  style  waa  often 
alovenly,  he  had  many  of  the  other  qualities  flsafcsjsemai  the 
most  uiefnl  and  enduring  kind  of  popularity,  Ae  a 
preacher  he  waa  distinguished  by  invariable  good  sense, 
frequent  noshes  of  happy  illustration,  masculine  piety,  deep 
spiritual  earnestness,  breadth  of  sympathy  both  mtellectnal 
'  specifically  of  all — by  the  power 


.  it  waa  not  difficult  t 
the  quick  sensibility  and  tender  feeling  which  were 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  roan.  Though  mote  than 
once  invited  to  an  important  charm  elsewhere,  Dr  Eadis 
refused  to  leave  Glasgow,  in  which  ha  found  ■  sphere 
mora  exactly  suited  to  bis  pastoral  gift*  thin  he  could 
expect  in  any  other  place.  In 
portion  of  bis  congregation  to  a 
at  Lanedowne  Oreecont,   when 

From  his  student  dan  Eedie  bore  a  reputation  for 
extensive,  if  not  profound  and  accurate,  scholarship,  which 
he  Justified  and  increased  during  the  serlinr  yean  of  his 
ministry  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1843  the  chnrch  to 
which  he  belonged  appointed  bin  professor  of  biblical  litor- 
and  hsaneaeutioa  in  its  Divinity  Hall     Ha  held  Has 


•sited  to  bis  pastoral  gift*  than  ha  . 
other  place.    In  1863  he  removed  ■ 

ajsfl.  beautiful  church 


and  by  still ' 
fewer  in  the  soundness  of  judgment  with  which*  his  learning 

ipplied.     As  a  critic  ha  was  acuta  and  painstaking; 


professor*  chair,  aa  in  the  pulpit, 
tact  with  which  he  selected  the  boi 
criticism,  whether  his  own  or  that  of  others,  and  presented 
them  in  a  deer  and  Maided  form,  with  a  constant  view 
to  their  practical  bearing.  It  this  hut  bet  gave  a  non- 
academic  aspect,  to  some  portion*  of  bis  lectures,  it 
rendered  them  not  lea  interesting  and  probably  oof  lew 
useful  to  hi*  suditora.  Eadie's  meriti  as  a  scholar  were 
early  acknowledged  by  the  usual  honorary  university  dis- 
tinctions. He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Glasgow 
in  184*,  and  that  of  D.D.  from  St  Andrew*  In  1890. 

Busily  engaged  as  he  wu  in  two  distinct  offices,  either 
of  which  might  wall  of  itself  have  employed  all  hie  energies, 
Eadia  nevertheless  found  time  for  an  amount  of  work  in  a 
third  sphere,  of  which  the  same  thing  might  be  said.  His 
labour*  as  an  author  would  hare  been  more  than  creditable 
to  one  who  had  no  other  occupation.  Host  of  hi*  works 
were  oonnected  with  biblical  criticism  and  interpretation, 
soma  of  tham  being  designed  for  popular  use  and  others 
being  more  strictly  scientific  To  tbs  former  class  belong 
the  BMicat  Cyclopedia,  Ida  edition  of  Onukrit  Concord- 
am*,  his  Early  Oriental  Hutory,  and  his  discourses  on  Th» 
XHrine  Jane  and  on  Paul  the  Preacher  ;  to  the  Utter  belong 
hi*  commentaries  on  the  Greek  text  of  St  Peal's  epistles  to 
the  EpbesUns,  Colossi  mis,  Phihppians,  and  Qnlatisns, 
published  at  interval*  in  four  volume*,  which  take  a  high 
tank  among  exsgetical  work*.  Hi*  Life  of  Br  Eiito 
obtained  a  dusutiud  popularity.  Hi*' last  work,  the 
Hiitory  of  (he  ffno.'uA  Bible  (2  vols.  1876),  will  probably 
be  the  most  enduring  memorial  of  his  ability  as  an  author. 
Though  not  unimpeachable  in  point  of  arrangement  end 
style,  it  contains  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  account  of  the 
subject  than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  else,  and  almost  every 
page  bears  marka  of  the  lifelong  interest  end  loving  research. 
of  the  author.  His  almost  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the 
various  English  versions,  as  well  as  his  ability  w  a  critic 
and  interpreter  of  the  original,  led  to  his  being  selected  ae 
caw  of  the  company  for  the  revision  of  the  Authorised 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  this  capacity  it  is 
understood  that  he  rendered  excellent  service.  Di  Eadie 
died  at  Glasgow  on  the  3d  June  1876. 

EADMER,  or  Edmxb  (in  Latin  Eadroerus,  and  by 
■>t*tftW*  Edunerns  rag]  Edinerus),  an  Entfafc  ecclesiastic. 
and  historian  of  the  Norman  period,  probably,  as  hi*  name 
suggests,  of  English  as  opposed  to  Norman  parentage.  At 
an  early  sge  he  wa*  sent  to  the  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Canterbury ;  and  there  he  became  acquainted  with  Anselm, 
at  the  time  of  the  letter's  first  visit  to  England  as  abbot  of 
Bee.  The  intimacy  wae  renewed  when  Anselm  wa*  raised 
to  the  episcopal  see ;  and  thenceforward  Eadmer  wa*  not 
so  much  the  archbishop's  disciple  and  follower  as  his  friend 
end  director,  *nd  that  at  last  not  only  by  Anselm's  private 
recognition,  bat  by  the  formal  appointment  of  Pope  Urban 
IL  Bo  complute,  indeed,  wu  the  obedience  shown  by  the 
great  scholastic  philosopher  and  head  of  the  English  Church 
to  hi*  silf-elBctod  tutor,  that  according  to  William  of 
Hslmsabory,  D*  gettit  pontifkun  Anglorvm,  lib.  i. — hs  is 
aaid  to  have  waited  for  his  express  permission  before  he 
me  from  his  bed,  or  even  turned  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
After  Anselm's  death  Eadmer  accompanied  Badulph,  the 
now  archbishop,  to  Boms  in  1119;  and  on  their  return  in 
1130  he  wa*  nominated  to  the  see  of  St  Andrew*  in 
Scotland.  Owing,  however,  to  the  refusal  of  the  Scotch  to 
recognite  the  claim*  put  forward  by  Eadmer  and  hi*  patron 
In  rapport  of  the  episcopal  authority  of  the  no  of 
Canterbury,  he  was  never  formally  inducted  into  the  office. 
He  was  at  Canterbury  in  1 1 2 1 ,  and  he  spent  the  latter  part 
ol  hi*  life  as  prior  of  the  monastery  there.  Hi*  death  is 
variously  assigned  to  the  year  1183  and  1137. 


■EAG  £89 

Isdmsr  has  kdt  a  lsrss  101*11*1  of  works,  of  which  s  list  Is  lira 
la  Wharton*  Audita  jam,  part  ii.  Moat  important  us  hi* 
BUeria  AWum,  in  six  bocks  treating  of  his  own  times  down  to 
the  death  of  lUdulph  in  lid,  sad  his  Vita  Amiimi,  whioh 
ranks  aa  on*  of  the  chief  anthoritiue  in  regard  to  the  primate. 
The  former  was  flrst  published  by  Seldin  fn  IBM,  Ins  latter  >t 
Antwerp  in  1651 ;  and  both  km  tines  been  several  timet  rspttntad. 
Of  lias  mark  an  bia  line  of  Odo,  Bngwio,  sad  Doastan,  and  d 
Oswald  and  Wilfrid  ot  York,  and  hii  treetisn— fomierty  ascribed 


•fryfM,  and  _  _ 

are  to  be  found  In  an  early  MS.  la  the  library  of  Corpus  Chriatl 
College,  Cembridga  (C.O.C.O.,  No  S71),  and  moat  of  then  have 
been  reprinted  aa  an  appendix  to  Ansstai's  Optra  by  Gerbeion,  foL 
IMS,  and  by  the  Benedictine  monks  at  St  Hasn,  Id.  Paris,  1711. 
A  number  of  hi.  lettcrl  an  preserved  In  MSB.  Cotton.,  Otho,  A.  11L 
Oiaime,.MewAiiJavUaslFu.as7ui|  Bmioi,  ift.«r,  »/aSr-j,  i«.  i.  f?I 

EAGLE  (French  AigU,  from  the  Latin  AquHa),  the 
name  generally  given  to  the  larger  Diurnal  Birds-of-prey 
which  are  not  Vultnres ;  but  the  limit*  of  the  subfamily 
AqySuta  have  been  very  variously  assigned  try  different 
writers  on  eystematio  ornithology,  and,  as  before  observed 
(B- jjousuj  vol  iv.  p.  603J,  there  are  Eagles  smaller  than 
certain  Buisord*.  By  some  authorities  the  Zcntmttytur  of 
the  Alps,  and  other  high  mountains  of  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  Asia,  is  accounted  an  Eagle,  but  by  others  the  genu* 
Gfpaetia  is  placed  with  the  VtUlurida,  as  ita  common 
English  name  (Bearded  Vulture)  shows.  There  are  also 
other  forms,  such  as  the  South-American  Hwpyia  and  ita 
allies,  which  though  generally  called  Eagles   nave  been 


t 


definition  of  the  family  Aqyiiina  it  1*  best  to  leave  these 
and  many  other  more  or  less  queetdjnable  members  of  the 
group— such  a*  the  genera  Spimdvt,  Circaeivi,  SpiiontU, 
Htiotarnit,  sod  so  forth — and,  so  far  a*  space  will  allow, 
to  treat  here  of  those  whote  position  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

True  Eagles  inhabit  all  the  Regions  of  the  world,  and 
tome  seven  or  eight  species  at  least  are  fonnd  in  Europe, 
of  which  two  are  resident  in  the  British  Islands.  In 
Ifaglmi  and  in  the  Lowland*  of  Scotland  Eagles  only  exist 
as  straggler* ;  but  In  the  Hebrides  and  some  parts  of  the 
Highland*  a  good  many  may  yet  be  found,  and  their  num- 
bers appear  to  have  rather  increased  of  late  year*  than 
diminished ;  for  the  foreeters  and  shepherds,  finding  that  a 
high  price  can  be  got  for  their  egg*,  take  cars  to  protect 
tile  owners  of  the  eyries,  which  are  nearly  all  well  known, 
aud  to  keep  up  the  stock  by  allowing  them  at  times  to  rear 
their  young.  There  are  also  now  not  a  few  occupiers  of 
Scottish  forests  who  Interfere  so  far  as  they  can  to  protect 
the  king  of  bird*.  But  hardly  twenty  years  ago  trapping, 
poisoning,  and  other  destructive  devices  were  resorted  to 
without  stint,  and  there  was  then  every  probability  that 
before  long  not  an  Eagle  would  be  left  to  add  the  wild 
majesty  of  its  appearance  to  the  association*  of  the  moun- 
tain or  the  lake.'  In  Ireland  the  extirpation  of  Eagle* 
seem*  to  have  been  carried  on  almost  unaffected  by  the 
prudent  considerations  which  in  the  northern  kingdom  have 
operated  so  favourably  for  the  race,  and  except  in  the 
wildest  parts  of  Donegal,  Mayo,  and  Kerry,  Eagles  in  the 
sister-island  an  said  to  be  almost  birds  of  die  past. 

Of  the  two  British  species  the  Erne  (led.  CFm)  or  Sea- 


ler*.    Hethongfct,aBdellwbolie¥eeB«T«ior 

Till  egne  with  him,  that  the  ipwtaclaaf  a. 

wm  s  fitting  adjunct  to  tbo  grandeur  of  tit  AnruiUn  m 
■ceaaiy.  and  a  good  aqnlnlaat  for  the  oaeadcuul  low  of  a  lai 
tbs  aUght  deduction  from  the  rant  paid  by  bit  tenanlrjr  In  eaejaaqpmo 
How  faithful]?  tali  vidua  wan  carried  oat  by  Mi  head-fonater,  Hi 
I  Pstsr  sWsstaen,  the  pnesut  writer  has  a- 
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Eagle  (by  tome  called  alio  the  White-tailed  and  Cinereous 
Eagle)--  EaliattM*  albicilla — affects  chiefly  the  coast  and 
neighbourhood  of  inland  waters,  living  in  great  part  on  the 
fish  and  refuse  that  is  thrown  np  on  the  shore,  though  it 
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yearly  do,  and  appear  in  England.  The  adultaffig.  1)  ore 
distinguiihtd  by  tlieir  prevalent  greyish-brown  colour,  their 
pale  head,  yellow  beak,  and  white  tall — characten,  however, 
wanting  in  the  immature,  which  do  not  assume  the  perfect 
plnmago  for  some  three  or  four  yean.  The  ayry  ii  com- 
monly placed  in  a  high  cliff  or  on  an  island  in  a  lake — 
sometimes  on  the  ground,  at  others  in  a  tree — and  consists 
of  a  vast  mass  of  sticks,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  formed  a 
hollow  lined  with  Lunila  tylvatica  (a*  first  observed  by  the 
late  Mr  John  Wolley)  or  some  similar  grass,  and  here  are- 
kid  the  two  or  three  white  eggs.  In  former  days  the  Sea- 
Eagle  teems  to  have  bred  in  several  parts  of  England — as 
the  Lake  district,  and  possibly  even  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  on  Dartmoor.  This  species  inhabits  all  the  northern 
part  of  the  Old  World  from  Iceland  to  Kamchatka,  and 
breed*  in  Europe  ao  far  to  the  southward  aa  Albania.  In 
the  New  World,  however,  it  U  only  found  in  Greenland, 
being  elsewhere  replaced  by  the  White-headed  or  Bald 
Eagle,  H.  levcoaphaliu,  a  bird  of  similar  habits,  and  the 
chosen  emblem  of  the  United  State*  of  America.  In  the 
far  east  of  Asia  occur*  a  still  larger  and  finer  Sea-Eagle,  H. 
pdagicut,  remarkable  for  its  white  thighs  and  upper  wing- 
cjverta.  South-eastern  Europe  and  India  famish  a  much 
smaller  species,  H.  Uuanyphia,  which  ha*  its  representative, 
H.  Uucogmttr,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Australia, 
and,  aa  allies  in  Sooth  Africa  and  Madagascar,  H.  vxtftr 
and  H.  poci/eroida  respectively.  AH  these  Eagle*  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  scaly  tarsi,  while  the  group  next  to 
be  treated  of  have  the  tarsi  feathered  to  the  toe*. 

The  Golden  or  Mountain-Eagle,  AqvUa  dkrymtt**,  is  the 
aeoond  British  specie*.  This  also  formerly  inhabited 
England,  and  a  neat,  found  in  1088  in  the  Peak  of  Derby- 


shire, is  wbH  described  by  Wfllnghhy,  in  whom  time  it  was 
said  to  breed  also  in  the  Snowdon  range.  It  seldom  if 
ever  frequent*  the  coast,  and  is  more  active  on  the  wing 
than  the  Sea-Eagle,  being  able  to  take  some  birds  a*  they 
fly,  but  a  large  port  of  its  sustenance  is  the  flesh  of  animals 
that  die  a  natural  death.  Its  eyry  1*  generally  placed  and 
built  like  that   of  the  other   British  specie*,'   but  the 
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neighbourhood  of  water  is  not  requisite.  The  eggs,  from 
two  to  four  in  number,  vary  from  a  pure  white  to  a  mottled, 
and  often  highly-coloured,  surface,  on  which  appear  dif- 
ferent shades  of  red  and  purple.  The  adult  bird  (fig.  S)  is 
of  a  rich,  dark  brown,  with  tbe  elongated  feathers  of  the 
neck,  especially  on  the  nape,  light  tawny,  in  which 
imagination  sees  a  "  golden"  hue,  and  the  tail  marbled  with 
brown  and  ashy-grey.  In  the  young  the  tail  is  white  at 
the  base,  and  the  neck  has  scarcely  any  tawny  tint  Tbe 
Golden  Eagle  does  not  occur  in  Iceland,  but  occupies 
suitable  situations  over  the  rest  of  the  Palaarctic  Region 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Nearctic — though  the 
American  bird  ha*  been,  by  some,  considered  a  distinct 
species.  Domesticated,  it  has  many  time*  been  trained  to 
take  prey  for  its  master  in  Europe,  and  to  this  specie*  is 
thought  to  belong  an  Eagle  habitually  used  by  the  Kirgii 
Tartan,  who  call  it  Sergvl  or  Btartoot,  for  the  capture  of 
antelopes,  faxes,  and  wolves.     It  is  carried  hooded  on 


trained,  is  valued,  says  Pallas,  at  the  plica  of  two  camels. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  more  than  one  kind  of 
Eagle  is  thus  used,  and  the  services  of  A.  Mum  (which  is 

the  Imperial  Eagle  of  some  writers')  and  of  A.  wutgilmk — 


1  As  arnsdy  sUtad,  the  rite  oho* 

Isold  la  a  nlcho  in  what  nssH  10 

m  could  only  bo  swiood  by  a  skilful  a 

.  jda  ob  s  bob*.    Two  Wnti 

costs,   drawn  on  tbo  stot  by  Mr  Wolf,  s> 
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both  of  which  are  found  in  Central  Am*,  U  wall 
Booth eastern  Europe — may  also  be  employed. 

Of  the  other  more  or  let*  nearly  allied  specie*  or 
want  of  room  forbid*  the  ooniidention,  bat  than 
smaller  form  on  which  a  few  words  may  be  said.  This  has 
usually  gone  nnder  the  name  of  A.  navia,  but  ia  now 
thought  by  the  beat  authorities  to  include  three  local  races, 
or,  in  the  eyea  of  aome,  specie*.  They  inhabit  Europe, 
North  Africa,  and  Western  Alia  to  India,  and  two 
Example*  of  one  of  theni — A.  donga,  the  form  which  ia 
somewhat  plentiful  ia  North-eastern  Germany- -have 
occurred  in  Cornwall.  The  smallest  true  Eagle  ia  A.  pm- 
nala,  which  inhabit*  Southern  Europe,  Africa,  and  India. 
Differing  from  other  Eagles,  of  their  genu*  by  its  wedge- 
shaped  tall,  though  otherwise  greatly  resembling  them,  is 
the  A.  audaz  of  Australia.  Lastly  may  be  noticed  here  a 
small  group  of  Eagles,  characterised  by  their  long  legs, 
forming  the  genua  Xitaetui,  of  which  one  species,  JT. 
fturiatia,  ia  found  in  Eorope.  The  Osprey  (Panditm), 
though  placed  by  many  among  the  A guitinx,  certainly  doe* 
not  belong  to  that  subfamily.  (a,  n,i 

EAR  The  simplest  form  of  the  organ  of  bearing  is  a 
small  sac  containing  fluid,  with  the  auditory  norm  expanded 
upon  it.  Sonorous  vibrations  are  communicated  to  this 
sac  eithar  directly  through  the  hard  parte  of  the  head,  or 
at  the  aama  time  by  a  membrane  exposed  to  the  surround- 
ing medium.  -  Such  is  the  form  of  e*r  found  in  many  of 
the  Crustacea  and  in  the  Cephalopoda.  In  the  Vertebral*,. 
there  ia  a  progressiva  development  and  increasing  com- 
plexity from,  the  fishes  np  to  Mammalia.  For  details  aa  to1 
the  structure  of  the  ear  in  the  different  subdivisions  of  the 
Vertebrate,  reference  ia  made  to  the  articles  treating  of 
these,  such'  as  Amphibia,  Buns,  &c  ;  and  the  atructure  of 
(he  human  ear  will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  article 
AsATOttv,  voL  L  p.  891.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to 
describe  the  phenomena  of  auditory  Mutation  from  the 
physiological  point  of  view. 

The  aensa  of  hearing  is  a  special  sensation  the  causo  of 
which  ia  an  excitation  of  lbs  auditory  nerve*  by  the 
vibration*  of  sonorous  bodies.  A  description  of  sonorous 
vibration*  and  of  their  transmission  is  given  in  the  article 
Acoustics  ;  here  we  shall  consider,  first,  the  transmiation 
of  inch  vibrations  from  tie  "t"™'  ear  to  tie  auditory 
nerve,  and  secondly,  the  physiological  aharaoteia  of  auditory 

L — 1.  Transmittum  in  External  Ear. — The  external  ear 
consists  of  the  pinna,  or  auricle,  and  the  trttrKal  auditory 
mectiut,  or  canal,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  find  the 
uumbrana  tympani,  or  dram  head.  In  many  animals  the 
auricle  is  trumpet-soaped,  and,  being  freely  movable  by 
muscles,  serves  to  collect  sonorous  wave*  coming  from 
rarioua  directions.  The  auricle  of  the  human  ear  present* 
any  irregularities  of  surface.  If  these  irregularities  are 
-'""-ed  by  filling  them  up  with  a  soft — '— -'  -  -''  " 
oil,  leaving  " 
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g  the  entrance  to  the  canal  free,  ezperi- 


Wheu  wave*  of  sound  striko  the  auricle,  they  are  partly  re- 
flected outwards,  while  the  remainder,  impinging  at  various 
angles,  undergo  a  number  of  reflections  so  a*  to  Be  directed 
into  the  auditory  canaL  Vibration*  are  transmitted  along 
the  auditory  canal,  partly  by  the  air  it  contain*  and  partly 
by  ha  walla,  to  th*  mambrana  tympani.  The  absence  of 
the  auricle,  aa  the  result  of  accident  or  injury,  has  not 
earned  diminution  of  hearing.  In  the  auditory  canal, 
wave*  of  sound  are  reflected  from  side  to  side  until  they 
reach  the  membrane  tympani.  From  the  obliquity  in 
iwaition  and  peculiar  curvature  of  this  membrane,  most  of 
the  waves  most  strike  it  nearly  perpendicularly,  and  in  the 
most  advantagoou*  direction. 


.3.  Tnmmimio*  in  UiddU  Ear.— The  middle  earls  I 
■mall  cavity,  the  wall*  of  which  are  rigid  with  the  exception 

of  the  portions  consisting  of  the  membrane  tympani,  and 
the  membrane  of  the  round  window  and  of  the  apparatus 
filling  the  oval  window.  This  cavity  communicates  with 
the  pharynx  by  the  E-utiachian  tube,  which  forms  a  kind 
of  airtabe  between  the  pharynx  and  the  tympanum  for  the 


.       ..  _  Mopeu, 

and  that  it  ia  closed  during  the  set  of  deglutition.  Aa  this 
action  ia  frequently  taxing  place,  not  only  when  food  or 
drink  is  introduced,  bat  when  saliva  ia  swallowed,  it  is 
evident  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum  will 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  with  that  of  the  external 
air  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  membrane  tympani,  and  that 
thus  the  membrane  tympani  will  be  rendered  independent 
of  variation*  of  atmospheric  preaanre  such  aa  may  occur 
within  certain  limits,  a*  when  we  descend  in  a  diving  bell 
or  ascend  in  a  balloon.  By  a  forcible  expiration,  the  oral 
and  nasal  cavities  being  closed,  air  may  be  driven  into  the 
tympanum,  while  a  forcible  inspiration  (Valsalva^  experi- 
ment) will  draw  air  from  that  cavity.  In  the  first  case, 
the  membrane  tympani  will  bulge  outwards,  in  the  second 
cue  inwards,  and  in  both,  from  excessive  stretching  of  the 
membrane,  there  will  be  partial  daafneas,  especially  for 
sounds  of  high  pitch.  Permanent  occlusion  of  the  tube  ia 
one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  deafness. 

The  membrane  tympani  is  capable  of  being  est  into 
vibration  by  a  sound  of  any  pitch  inclrded  in  the  range 
of  perceptible  sounds.  It  respond*  exactly  as  to  number 
of  vibrations  (pitch),  intensity  of  vibrations  (intenaity),  and 
complexity  of  vibration  (quality  or  timbre).  Consequently 
we  can  hear  a  sound  of  any  given  pitch,  of  a  certain 
intenaity,  and  in  it*  own  specific,  timbre  or  quality. 
Generally  speaking,  very  high  tone*  are  heard  more  easily 
than  low  tone*  of  the  same  intenaity.  A*  the  membrane 
tympani  ia  not  only  fixed  by  its  margin  to  a  ring  or  tube 
of  bone,  but  ia  also  adherent  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus, 
which  follows  its  movements,  its  vibrations  meet  with  eon 
siderable  resistance.  This  diminishes  the  intensity  of  its 
vibrations,  and  prevents  also  the  continued  vibration  of  the 
membrane  after  an  external  vibration  has  ceased,  so  that  a 
sound  is  not  heard  much  longer  than  it  lasts.  The  tension 
of  the  membrane  may  be  affected  (1)  by  differences  of  pres- 
sure on  the  two  surfaces  of  the  membrane  tympani,  a*  may 
occur  during  forcible  expiration  or  inspiration,  or  in  a  pathu- 
*  condition,  and  (2)  by  muscular  action,  due  to  con- 
i  of  the  tassor  tympani  muscle.  This  small  muscle 
arises  from  the  apex  of  the  patrons  temporal  and  the  car- 
tilage of  the  Eustachian  tube,  enter*  the  tympanum  at  its 
anterior  wall,  and  is  inserted  into  the  malleus  near  ita  root 
The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  inserted  between  tho  layer*  of 
the  membrane  tympani,  and,  as  the  malleus  and  ii 


tympani  inwards  towards  the  tympanic  cavity 
form  of  a  cone,  the  meridians  of  which,  according  to 
lolts,  are  not  straight  but  carved,  with  convexity  out- 
wards. When  tho  muscle .  contracts,  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  is  drawn  still  farther  inwards,  and  thus  a  greater 
tension  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  produced.  On 
relaxation  of  the  muscle,  the  membrane  return*  b 


varying 
of  the  membrane  is  a  kind  of  accommodating 
mechanism  for  receiving  and  transmitting  sounds  of 
different  pitch.  With  different  degree*  of  tension,  it  will 
respond  more  readily  to  sounds  of  different  pitch.  Thus, 
when,  the  membrane  it  tenia,  It  will  readily  respond  to 
high  sounds,  while  relaxation  will  be  the  condition  moat 
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adapted  for  low  sounds.     In  addition,  increased 

of  the  membrane,  by  increasing  the  resistance,  will  < 

the-  intensity  of  vibrations.     This  ii  especially  the  case  for 

sounds  of  low  pitch. 

Hriraholt*  liaaalso  pointed  out  tbat  the  peculiar  form  of 
~*of 


the  fates  of  its  vibrations  at  the  expense,  of  their 
amplitude. 

The  vibration*  of  tlie  m*.™ibrana  tympani  are  transmitted 
to  the  internal  ear  partly  by  the  air  which  the  middle  oar 
or  tympanum  contains,  end  partly  by  the  chain  of  bones, 
confuting  of  ths  malleus,  incut,  and  stapes.  Of  these, 
transmission  by  the  chain  of  bone*  in  by  fur  the  moat 
important.  In  birds  and  in  the  scaly  amphibia,  this  chain 
is  represented  by  a  single  rod-like  ossicle,  the  eolumtUa, 
bat  in  man  the  two  membranes — the  membrana  tympani 
nnd  tbi  membrane  filling  the  fenestra  oralis — are  connected 
by  a  compound  lever  consisting  of  three  bouts,  namely,  die 
malleus,  or  hammer,  inserted  into  the  membrane  tympani, 
the  incv*,  or  anvil,  and  the  ttapei,  or  stirrup,  tie  base  of 
which  fiti  into  the  oval  window.  The  lever  thus  formed 
has  its  fulcrum  near  the  short  process  of  the  incus,  which 
abuts  against  the  tympanic  wall ;  the  power  is  applied  at 
the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and  the  resistance  is  at  tha  base 
of  the  stirrup.  Both  by  direct  experimental  observation 
and  by  calculation  from  data  supplied  by  measurement  of 
the  lengths  of  the  arms  of  the  lever,  Helmholts  has  shown 
that  by  this  arrangement  vibrations  are  itiinini.nsn1  ja 
extent  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2,  but  are  inversely  increased  in 
force.  Considering  the  great  resistance  offered  to  excur- 
sions of  the  stapes,  each  an  arrangement  must  be 
advantageous.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  fiuid  in 
the  labyrinth  or  internal  ear,  through  the  oral  window,  the 
chain  of  osaicloa  vibrates  aa  a  whole  and  acts  efficiently, 
although  its  length  may  be  only  a  email  fraction  of  the 
ware  length  of  the  sound  transmitted. 

3.  Traiumusio*  in  th*  Internal  Bar. — Tha  internal  ear 
is  composed  of  the  labyrinth,  formed  of  the  vestibule  or 
central  part,  the  semicircular  canals,  and  the  cochlea, 
each  of  which  consists  of  an  osseous  and  a  membranous 
portion  (see  voL  i  p.  863).  The  osseous  labyrinth  may  be 
regarded  as  an  osseous  mould  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  lined  by  tessolstsd  attaVrtfcalnlaaj  and  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  fiuid  called  tha  perUyatph.  In 
thia  mould,  partially  snrroundad  by,  and  to  some  extent 
Boating  in,  this  fluid,  there  is  the  membranous  labyrinth, 
in  certain  parts  of  which  we  find  the  terminal  apparatus  in 
connection  with  the  auditory  nerve,  immersed  in  another 
fluid  called  the  aidolpaph.  The  membranous  labyrinth 
consists  of  a  vestibular  portion  formed  by  two  small  sac- 
like dilatations,  called  the  toccata  and  the  utricle,  the  latter 
of  which  communicates  with  ths  armicircnlsr  canals  by  five 
openings.  Each  canal  consists  of  a  tube,  bulging  ont  at 
each  extremity  so  as  to  form  the  so-called  ampulla,  m 
which,  on  a  projecting  ridge,  called  the  eruto  catmtiea, 
there  are  cells  bearing  or  developed  into  long  auditory 
bain,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  peripheral  end-organs 
of  the  vestibular  branches  of  ths  auditor;  nerve.  The 
cochlear  division  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  consists  of 
the  ductus  axMtarit,  a  tube  of  triangular  form  fitting  in 
between  tha  two  cavities  in  the  cochlea,  called  the  tcala 
vaiibuH,  because  it  commences  in  tha  vestibule,  and  the 
icala  tympani,  because  it  ends  in  the  tympanum,  at  ths 
round  window.  These  two  scabs  pamwiicfcasa  at  the  apex 
of  the  cochlea,  The  roof  of  the  ductus  cochlearis  ia  formed 
by  s  thin  membrane  Called  the  membrane  of  MtUtntr,  while 
its  floor  consists  of  the  baiilar  psrmonrss,  on  which  we  find 
the  remarksble  organ  of  Oarti,  which  constitutes  the 
terminal  organ  of  the  cochlear  division  nf  ihe  auditory 
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nerve,  and  which  is  fully  described  in  voL  i.  p.  fjfli.  It  a 
sufficient  to  stats  here  that  this  organ  consists  essentially 
of  an  arrangement  of  epithelial  ™tls  bearing  hairs  which 
are  in  communication  with  the  terminal  filaments  of  this 
portion  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  that  group*  of  these 
hairs  pass  through  holes  in  a  closely  investing  mem- 
brane, taembrttna  nticvlarii,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
act  as  a  damping  apparatus,  so  as  quickly  to  stop  their 
movements.  The  ductus  cochlearis  and  the  two  solas  are 
filled  with  fluid.  Sonorous  vibrations  ma*/  reach  the  fluid 
in  the  labyrinth  fay  three  different  ways— (1)  fay  the 
«— -^  walls  of  the  labyrinth,  (2)  by  the  air  in  the  tym- 
and  the  round  window,  and  (3)  by  the  base  of  the 
-icrtod  into  the  oval  window. 

the  head  is  plunged  into  water,  or  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  any  vibrating  body,  vibrations  mnst  be 
transmitted  directly.  Vibrations  of  the  air  in  the  mouth 
and  in  the  nasal  passages  are  also  camronnicated  directly 
to  the  walla  of  the  cranium,  and  thus  pass  to  the  labyrinth 
In  like  manner,  we  may  experience  peculiar  auditive 
sensations,  such  aa  blowing,  rubbing,  and  hissing  sounds, 
due  to  muscular  contraction  or  to  the  passage  of  blood  in 
vessels  close  to  the  auditory  organ.  It  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  made  out  to  what  extent,  if  any,  vibrations 
may  be  communicated  to  the  fluid  in  the  labyrinth  by  the 
round  window.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in 
ordinary  hearing  vibrations  sre  communicated  chiefly  by 
the  esaa  of  bones.  When  the  base  of  the  atirrup  is  pushed 
into  the  oral  window,  the  pressure  in  the  labyrinth  in- 
creases, the  impulse  passes  along  the  seals  vesttbuli  to  the 
seals  tympani,  and,  aa  the  only  mobile  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  labyrinth  is  the  membrane  covering  the  round  window, 
this  membrane  is  forced  outwards  ;  when  tha  base  of  the 
stirrup  passes  outwards,  a  reverse  action  takes  place.  Thus 
the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  may  receive  a  series  of  pulses  or 
vibrations  isochronous  with  the  movements  of  the  base  of 
the  stimp,  end  these  pulses  affect  the  terminal  apparatus 
in  connection  with  the  auditory  nerve. 

Since  the  size  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  so  smsD, 
measuring,  in  man,  not  more  than  ,  inch  in  length  by 
Jth  inch  in  diameter  at  its  widest  part,  and  since  it  is  a 
chamber  consisting  partly  of  conduits  of  very  irregular 
form,  it  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  course  of 
vibrations  transmitted  to  it  by  impulses  communicated 
from  the  base  of  the  stirrup.  In  the  cochlea,  vibrations 
must  psss  from  the  saccule  along  the  seals  vestibuli  to  the 
apex,  thus  affecting  tha  membrau*  of  Beissnor,  which  forms 
its  roof;  then,  passing  through  the  opening  at  tha  apex  (the 
Micotretna),  they  mnst  descend  by  tha  scale  tympani  to 
the  round  window,  and  affect  in  their  passage  the  membrans 
basilsris,  on  which  the  organ  of  Oorti  ia  situated.  Frees, 
the  round  window  impulses  must  be  reflected  backwards, 
bat  how  they  affect  the  advancing  impulses  is  not  known. 
Bat  the  problem  is  even  more  complex  when  we  take  into 
account  the  foot  that  impulses  are  transmitted  ""■gltim- 
onsly  to  the  utricle  and  to  the  'semicircular  canals  COM' 
munioatuig  with  it  by  five  openings.  Tha 
of  these  vibration*  or  impulses  upon  the  Dt 


appraciat*  critically  the 

hypothesis  which  has  been  advanced  to  explain  it,  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  refer  to  soros  of  the  general 
characters  of  auditory  sensatina. 

4.  Certain  conditions  are  necessary  for  smitation  of  ths 
suditory  nerve  sufficient  to  predno*  a  *m* stion.  In  ths 
first  place,  the  vibrations  must  have  a  csrtsja  esaplitnrin ; 
if  too  feeble,  no  impression  will  be  produced.  The 
minimum  limit  has  been  stated  to  be  tit*  sensation  eansad 
by  the  falling  of  a  ball  of  pith,  1  millegraiume  in  weight, 
upon  a  smooth  surface,  such  aa  glass,  from  a  height  of  1 
jiiilimctro  nt  s  distance  of  91  millimetre*  from  the  eat, 
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la  the  out  place,  vibrations  mmt  have  *  certain  duration 
to  be  perceived  ;  and  lastly,  to  excite  ft  sensation  of  ■  con- 
tinuous mutual  wand,  a  certain  nnwbnr  of  vibration*  most 
occur  in  a  given  intern!  of  time.  Tho  lower  limit  is 
•bout  30,  and  tho  upper  about  -10,000  vibration*  per 
*econd.  Below  SO,  the  individual  impulses  may  be 
observed,  and  above  30,000  few  ears  can  detect  any  sound 
at  aD.  The  extreme  upper  limit  ii  not  more  tiian  35,000 
vibmtion*  pec  second.  Auditory  Mutations  ere  of  two 
kind*— noises  and  musical  sounds.  Noittt  axe  owed  by 
impulses  which  ate  not  regular  in  intensity  or  duration,  or 


ire  not  periodic,  or  they  may 
if  Msssssl  sounds  oouurring  instat 


occurring  instantaneously  bo  a*  to  p 


periodio  and  regular  vibration*.  In  mimical  sounds  three 
characters  are  pmtninnnt  brissansTj  pitch,  and  quality. 
Ixt-nuity  depend*  on  the  amplitude  of  tho  vibration,  and  a 
greater  or  lesser  amptitudeoftte  vibration  will  cause  a  cor- 
responding movomant  of  the  transmitting  apparatus,  and  a 
corrtapouding  intensity  of  excitation  of.  tho  terminal 
apparatus.  Pilch,  aa  a  sensation,  depend!  on  the  length 
of  timo  In  which  a  single  vibration  i*  executed,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  number  of  vibration*  in  a  given  interval  of  time. 
TheeumoapabUofappreciatiiigthorelatiTopitiohorlieight 
of  a  sound  a*  compered  with  an  other,  although  it  may  not  as- 
certain precisely  tho  absolute  height  of  a  sound.  What  we 
call  an  scute  or  high  tons  in  produced  by  a  large  number  of 
vibration*;  while  ft  grave  or  low  tone  it  caused  by:" 
musical  tone*  which  can  be  used  with  advantage 
tween  40  and  4000  vibrations  per  second,  intending 
from  6  to  7  octaves.  According  to  E.  H.  Weber, 
musician*  ean  perceive  a  difference  of  pitch  smoun 
to  only  the  ^th  of  a  semitone,  but  this  la  tar  beyond 


i  attain  mmt.  Quality  or  tsatoW  (or  Kltmg)  ii  that 
peculiar  characteristic  of  a  musical  sound  by  which  we  may 
identify  it  as  proceeding  from  a  particular  insBnmei  ' 
from  a  particular  human  voice,  It  depend*  on  the 
that  many  waves  of  sound  that  reach  the  ear  are  really 
pound  wave  systems,  built  up  of  constitaeat  waves,  esch  of 
which  is  capable  of  exciting  a  sensation  of  a  simple  tone  if 
it  be  singled  out  and  reinforced  by  a  resonator'  {see 
Aooustkb),  and  which  may  sometimes  be  heard  without  a 
resonator,  after  special  practice  and  tuition.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  oar  must  have  some  arrangement  by  which 
it  resolves  every  wave  system,  however  complex,  into  simple 
pendular  vibrations.  Whan  we  listen  to  a  sound  of  any 
quality  wcreeognue  that  it  it  of  a  certain  pitch.  This 
depends  on  the  number  of  vibrations  of  one  tone,  predomin- 
ant in  intensity  over  the  others,  called  the  fundamental  or 
ground  tone,  or  first  partial  tone.  The  quality,  or  timbre, 
depend*  on  the  number  and  intensity  of  other  tones  added 
toit  These  are  termad  harmonic  or  partial  tonet,  and  they 
an  related  to  the  first  partial  or  fundamental  tone  fn 
a  very  simple  manner,  being  multiples  of  the  fundamental 


Partial  to 
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Whan  a  simple  tone,  or  one  free  from  partial*,  is  heard,  it 
fives  rise  to  a  ample,  soft,  somewhat  insipid "-'-■     - 


may  be  obtained  by  blowing 

bottle  or  by  a  toning  fork.    The  lower  partials 

tho  fnndamentsl  tone  give  softness  combined  with  richness 

while  the  higher,  especially  if  they  be  very  high,  produce 


Little  is  yet  known  regarding  tho  mode  of  action  of  the 
bcations  of  the  fluid  in  the  labyrinth  upon  the  terminal 
.iperatus  connected  with  the  auditory  nerve.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  "■*'*""'— I  action,  a  true  communi- 
cation of  impulses  to  dalioate  hairJika  processes,  by  the 
movement*  of  which  the  nervous  filament*  are  irritated. 
In  the  human  ear  it  ha*  bean  estimated  that  there  are 
about  3000  small  arohe*  formed  by  the  rods  of  Corti  (tee 
Amatokv).  Each  arch  rests  on  the  basilar  membrane,  and 
support*  rows  of  cells  having  minute  hair-lika  processes 
somewhat  resembling  eflja.     It  would  appear  also  that  the 

membrane,  and  possibly  they  may  be  connected  with  ths 
hair-cells.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  by  Helmholi*  that 
these  fibre*  of  Corti  were  elastic  and  that  they  were  tuned 

' '!oular  sounds,  so**  to  form  a  regular  series  oorrea- 

to  all  the  tones  andthls  to  the  human  ear,     Thus 


would  giro  400  fibres  for  each  octave,  or  nearly  33  for  a 
semitone.  Hshmhalta  has  pat  forward  the  ingenious 
hypothesis  that,  when  a  pendular  vibration  reaches  the  ear, 
it  excites  by  sympathetic  vibration  the  fibre  of  Corti  which 
i*  tuned  for  it*  proper  number  of  vibration*.  If,  then, 
different  fibres  are  tuned  to  tones  of  different  pitch,  it  is 
evident  that  WB  have  hero  a  mocbanisxa  which,  by  exciting 
different  nerve  fibres,  will  give  rise  to  sensation*  of  pitch 
Whan  the  vibration  is  not  simple  but  compound,  in  con- 
sequence of  ths  blending  of  vibrations  corresponding  to 
various  harmonica  or  partial  tones,  the  ear  has  the  power 
of  resolving  this  compound  vibration  into  its  elements.  It 
can  only  do  so  by  different  fibres  responding  to  the  een- 
stitneru  vibrations  of  the'  soond,— one  for  the  fnnda mental 
tone  being  stronger,  and  giving  the  sensation  of  a  particular 
phch  or  height  to  the  sound,  and  the  others,  corresponding 
to  tho  upper  partial  tones,  being  weaker,  and  ranting  special 
though  undefined  sensations,  which  are  so  blended  together 
in  conacionaness  as  to  terminate  in  a  complex  sensation  of 
a  tone  of  a  certain  quality  or  timbre.  It  would  appear  at 
first  sight  that  33  fibres  of  Corti  for  a  semitone  are  not 
'"  '  'etact  all  the  gradation*  of  pitch 

ha*  been  elated  abova,  trainad 
„  _  _  ^difference  of  A" 
To  meet  this  difficulty,  Helmholt*  *tet*t  tl 


set  into  sympathetic  vibration,  but  the  one  which  o 
nearest  to  the  pitch  of  the  sound  will  vibrate  with  greater 
intensity  thin  the  other,  and  that  consequently  the  pitch 
of  that  aound  would  be,  thus  appreciated.  These  theoretical 
views  of  Holmholtt  have  derived  much  support  from 
remarkable  experiments  of  Hansen,  who  observed  that 
certain  hairs  on  the  antennn  of  Mytu,  a  Crustacean,  when 
observed  with  a  low  miscroscopio  power,  vibrated  with  - 
certain  tone*  produced  by  a  keyed  horn.  It  was  *een  that 
certain  tones  of  the  horn  set  some  hairs  into  strong  vibration, 
and  other  tones  other  hairs.  Each  hair  responded  tlso  to 
several  tones  of  the  horn.  Thus  one  hair  responded 
strongly  to  d}  and  a%  more  weakly  to  g,  and  vory  weakly 
to  a.  It  was  probably  tuned  to  some  pitch  between  d" 
and  off     (Studieit  fleer  d*t  QthOrorgan  der  Daapodm, 


Recent  histological  researches  have  led 
of  this  hypothesis.  It  has  been  found  that  the  rod*  « 
aretes  of  Corti  are  stiff  structures,  not  adapted  for  vibrat- 
ing, bat  apparently  consisting  of  a  kind  of  support  for  the 
hair  cells.     It  is.  also  known  that  there  are  no  rods  of  Corti 

...... ^ ,  „r „  ...   ...,.,  _ „  .  , in  the  cochlea  of  birds,  which  apparently  are  capable  never- 

a  brilliant  and  thrilling  effect,  m  is  caused  by  the  brats  in-  theless  of  appreciating  pitch.  Henaen  and  Eelmholti  have 
atmments  of  an  orchestra.  Such  being  the  facts,  how  may  now  suggested  the  view  that  not  only  may  the  segment*  of 
ttsy  be  explained  pbysiologloally  1  '  "■ " ' ' — ,',"-~  '"'  ■*™*-'"J  -"«->;-  i^™^!  tlim 


I  ths  membrane,  besilaris  be  stretched  u 
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In  the  longitudinal  directum,  but  diffamiit  fegmwta  may 
be  stretched  radially  with  different  degrees  of  tension 
un  It  resemble  a  aeriea  of  tense  strings  of  gradually 
increasing  length.  Each  string  would  then  respond  to  a 
vibration  of  a  particular  pitch  communicated  to  't  by  the 
hair-calls.  The  exact  meebamsm  of  the  hair-cells  and  of  the 
membrane,  reticularis,  which  looks  like  a  damping  appa- 
ratus, ii  unknown. 

IL  Pkytiologwai  Character*  of  Auditory  Sanation. — 1. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  auditory  sensations  are 
referred  to  the  outer  world.  When  we  hear  a  Bound,  we 
associate  it  with  some  external  causa,  and  it  appears  to 
originate  in  a  particular  place,  or  to  come  in  a  particular 
direction.  This  feeling  of  asteriorit;/  of  Bound  seems  to 
require  transmission  through  the  membrana  tympani. 
Bounds  which  an  sent  through  the  walla  of  tha  cranium, 
as  whan  the  head  is  immersed  in,  and  the  external  auditory 
eons-la  are  filled  with,  water,  appear  to  originate  in  the  body 
itself.  It  in  probable,  howerer,  that  the  external  character 
of  ordinary  auditory  sensation*  may  be  more  tha  result  of 
habit  than  due  to  any  anatomical  pecnliaritY  ct  the  ear 
tool/. 

2  Ah  auditory  sensation  latta  a  short  time  after  the 
Citation  of  the  exciting  cause,  so  that  a  number  of  separate 
vibrations,  each  capable  of  exciting  a  distinct  sensation  if 
heard  alone,  may  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  they 
are  fused  Into  a  single  sensation.  If  we  listen  to  the  puffs 
of  a  syren,  or  to  vibrating  tongues  of  low  pitch,  the  single 
eenaation  is  usually  produced  by  about  30  or  SB  vibrations 
per  second ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Helmholtz,  that  when  we  listen  to  boats  of  consider- 
abte  intensity,  produced  by  two  adjacent  tones  of  nufficiently 
high  pitch,  the  ear  may  follow  at  many  as  133  Jntennis- 


U  not  the  same.  It  is  more  sensitive  for  acute  than  for 
grave  sounds,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  maximum  degree 
of  acuteness  is  for  sounds  produced  by  about  3000  vibra- 
tion* per  second,  that  is  noar/a6jf.  Sensibility  ec  to  pitch 
varies  much  with  the  individual  and  with  the  training  to 
which  he  bus  subjected  himself.  Thus  some  musicians  may 
detect  a  difference  of  two  th  of  the  total  number  of  vibra- 
tions, while  other  persona  may  have  difficulty  in  appreciat- 
ing a  semitone.  This  power  of  appreciating  differences  of 
S'tch  is  termed  a  correct  or  just  ear,  and  there  can  be  no 
mbt  of  '""  '" 


if  its  improvement  by  cultivation. 


are  enabled,  not  only  to  correct  each  other's  errors,  but  also 
to  aid  us  in  determining  the  locality  from  whence  a  sound 
originates.  It  is  asserted  by  Fechner  that  one  ear  may 
perceive  the  same  tone  at  a  slightly  higher  pitch  than  the 
'  other,  but  this  may  probably  be  due  to  some  slight  patho- 
logical condition  in  one  ear.  If  two  tones,  produced  by 
two  toning  forks  of  equal  pitch,  are  produced  one  near  each 
tar,  there  it  a  uniform  single  sensation  ;  if  one  of  tha 
tuning  forks  be  made  to  revolve  round  its  axis  in  such  a 
way  that  its  tone  increases  and  diminishes  in  intensity, 
neither  fork  is  heard  continuously,  but  both  sound 
alternately,  the  fixed  coo  being  only  audible  when  the  re- 
volving one  is  not.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  eidta- 
tious  of  corresponding  elements  in  the  two  ears  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.  It  is  probable  that  the 
resulting  sensations  may  be  distinguished,  provided  one 
the  generati-.g  tones  differs  from  tha  other  in  intensity 
quality,  although  It  may  be  the  same  in  pitch. 

6.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  only  the  audition  of  a 
single  sound,  but  it  is  possible  also  to  have  simultaneous 
auditive  sensations,  as  in  musical  harmony.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  limit  beyond  which  distinct  auditory 


may  be  perceived.     TTs  have  In  listening  to  an 
a   multiplicity   of    sensations   which    produce* 
eet,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  can  with  ease 
single  out  and  notice  attentively  the  tones  of  o: 


arise  partly  from  listening  to  simultaneous,  and  partly  from 

the  effect  of  contrast  or  suggestion  in  passing  through  suc- 
cessive, auditory  sensations. 
Ths  principles  of  harmony  belong  to  the  ■Vest  of  music,  lot  it  is 

—  «■■--  ■—■■"---  -  '■-  ~-  *<        • cphvmologfeal  point 


of  view.     If  two  m 


termed  a  concord  or  a  d  jcord,  sad  it 
with  the  syren  (sea  Acoomcs)  that  tuts  depends  upon  the  vibra- 
tional numbers  of  the  two  tone*.  Ths  octava  (1:3),  tin  twelfth 
(1:31,  and  donbla  octavo  (1:4),  an  ebeolutely  consonant  sound* ; 
tha  fifth  (2:S)  is  said  to  be  perfectly  consonant ;  then  follow,  fa  tha 
direction  of  dissonance,  the  foarth  (>:*),  major  sixth  (J:S),  ssajsr 
third  (4:1),  minor  sixth  (0:8),  and  the  minor  third  (6:0).  Habn- 
holts  has  attempted  to  account  for  this  by  the  application  of  hli 


theory  of  OBDIJ. 
Boats  are  observed  when  two  sounds  of  nearly  the 
Inced  together,  and  ths  number  r"  *~  *       


bests  par  second  is  equal -to 


produced  together,  and  the  number  of  heats  per  ss 
the  difference  of  the  number  of  vibrations  or  the  two 
give  rise  to  a  peculiarly  diaureeable  intermittent  sensation,  com- 
parable to  what  ia  experienced  on  watching  a  flickering  light,  and 

auditory  nerve  fllamanta  The  maximum  ronganaaa  of  beats, 
according  to  Hebnholta,  Is  attained  by  3a  par  second ;  beyond  111 
per  *eeond,  the  individual  Impnlaea  era  blended  into  on*  uniform 
auditory  aauaation.  When  two  notea  an  sounded,  say  on  a  plana 
not  only  may  the  finrt,  fundamental,  or  prime  tone*  boat,  lint partial 
tones  of  each  of  the  primaries  may  Wf  also,  and  as  tha  difference 
of  pitch  of  two  simultaneous  sounds  augments,  the  nnmber  of  heats, 
both  of  prime  tones  and  of  harmonica,  augment*  alao.  The  phydo- 
logioal  effect  of  beat*,  though  theaa  may  not  be  individually  diatin- 
gnnhahle,  i*  to  give  roughness  to  ths  ear.  If  harmonica  or  partial 
tone*  of  prima  tones  coincide,  then  an  no  beats;  If  tbevdonot 
coincide,  the  beam  produced  will  give  a  character  of  mugbnM  to 
tha  interval.  Thru  In  ths  octave  and  twelfth,  all  the  partial  tones 
of  the  acute  Hand  coincide  with  the  partial  tonaa  of  the  gmv* 

f  the  partial 
nd  minor  *e 


seventh,  only  one  pair  of  the  hsimonks  coincide,    for 


Diseases  otihxEae. — Deafness  may  arise  irom  obstruc- 
tion of  the  external  ear  occasioned  by  disease  of  various 
kinds ;  from  ulceration,  thickening,  or  perforation  of  the 
membrane  tympani  ;  from  inflammatory  affections,  both 
acute  and  chronic,  of  the  middle  and  internal  ear ;  from 
obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube  caused  by  in 


up  the  end  of  the  Eustachian  tube :  and,  lastly,  from  disease 
of  the  auditory  nerve  or  of  the  terminal  apparatus  con- 
nected with  it  in  the  membranous  labyrinth.  Otiiit,  ot 
ear-ache,  is  an  inflammation,  usually  of  a  rheumatic  nature, 
of  some  portion  of  the  external  auditory  canal.  Most  fro 
quently  occurring  in  weakly  individuals,  it  causes  intense 
pain,  which  shoots  over  the  head  on  the  affected  Bide.  It 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  small  abscess  in  one  of  the 


ahcess  forms,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  lanced.  Otorrhcea 
is  a  muco-purnlent  discharge,  often  of  a  foetid  odour, 
from  the  ears  of  scrofulous  children.  It  frequently  occurs 
during  teething,  and  it  may  be  one  of  the  sequel*  of 
scarlet  fever,  or  measles,  or  small-pox.  When  pus  flow* 
from  the  oar,  it  may  coma  from  the  membrane  lining  the 
deeper  portion  of  the  external  meatus,  or  from  the  middle 
ear  by  a  hole  in  the  membrena  tympani,  or  from  diseased 
portions  of  bone  near  the  middle,  or  internal  eat.  The 
treatment,  of  course,  varies  according  to  the  cause,  but 
generally  the  discharge  may  be  lessened  in  Quantity,  and 
'      by  the  use  of  weak  in- 


JMtuau  of  earaoHe  acid  «  of  Goody's  fluid.     . 
consisting  of  mmomWom  o*  wax,  of  ten  hud  and  adherent, 

uiayUooknp  the  external  uveata.  Frequently  theae  may 
DM  impair  the  mbm  of  htsrfnfc  bat  they  gin  rise  to  di* 
towing  noises  of  various  kinds.  They  may  be  gat  rid  by 
tlwouefaliiMof  iojectioiMaftakpuidbotweteE.  Poljpi, 
usually  hard  mad  firm,  bat  MNUN  soft  end  gelatinous, 
occur  In  the  external  meatos.  Ths  external  ear  may 
beootnehrportropraed^  asm  idiot*;  it  nay  «int*in  concre- 
tion* of  urate  of  soda,  a*  in  gout ;  and  it  may  be  the  seat 
of  Anton*  tacaoon.  In  the  manna,  large  tumours,  filled 
with  blood,  termed  Kxnwtoma,  sometimes  occur.  One  of 
the  mom  common  causes  of  deafness  in  obfldren  ti  ehratuo 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils  from  repeated  qwnwy*  or  from 
a  strumous  habit  Frequently  also  the  Beataohien  tab*  is 
occlciled,  bat  by  passing  a  delicate  catheter  along  the  tabs, 
and  sometimes  by  inflating  srtiflrielly  the  tympanum  tilth 
air,  Roaring  may  be  restored.  It  ia  difficult  to  diagnose, 
—J  — ""  —to  difficult  to  treat,  diaeaaga  ol  the  internal  ear, 

may  give 

whining, 
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time,  under  such  strange  conditions  aa  Ihwn,  and  amidat 
conflicting  vicissitudes,  until  they  finally  uiermd  in  the 
Crown,  t£*  ancient  aarldoma  retained  their  vitality.  They 
might  descend  very  irregularly,  and  beeoma  vested  in 
suooeariive  families,  but  etill  titey  did  not  become  extinct; 
nor  were  the  claims  of  legal  inheritance  wholly  forgotten  or 
Btboaeded;  and,  oven  if  for  a  time  they  had  been  latent 
or  had  actually  been  superseded,  they  erne  rged  under  mora 


and  still  rr 


of  it* 


Pathological  etate*  of  the  internal  ear 
riat  to  distressing  saMae  phenomena 

are  not  relieved  by  washing  out  tLiu 
Bating  the  middle  ear  by  the  Euit 
counter  irritation  by  means  of  email  blisters  or  the  applica- 
tion of  tincture  of  Iodine  behind  the  ears,  nothing  more  can 
be  done.  fi.a.u.) 

EARL  (Latin,  eomm;  French,  eompti),  a  title  and  rank 
of  nobility  now  the  third  in  the  order  of  the  British  peerage, 
and,  accordingly,  intervening  between  marquis  and 
viscount.  Earl,  howerer,  wan  the  highest  title  and  rank 
of  the  English  noble*  peat  conewsata*  until  the  Tear  1337, 
when  by  Edward  1H,  the  Black  Prince  was  created  duke 
of  Cornwall.  The  "  earl "  of  England  was  identical  with 
aunt*  or  oonpu  of  France ;  and,  ao  long  u  Norman-French 
continued  to  be  spoken  in  tmn  ooonby,  tlie  aSt*J»J*  "  earls  u 
vera  scried  "  count*  "  aa  well  in  England  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent Theeo  powerful  barons  represented  and  succeeded 
the  Saxon  thane*  who  were  eoldormas,  than-  own  title 
evidently  having  been  derived  from  the  fori  of  Scandinavia. 

The  nature  of  a  modem  earldom  i*  readily  understood, 
since  it  is  a  rank  and  dignity  of  nobility  which,  while  it 
confers  an  official  power  or  authority,  i*  inalienable,  in- 
divisiblii,  and  descend!  in  regular  succesewra  to  all  tho  male 
hairs  of  the  body  of  the  grantee  until,  on  their  Mure,  it 
merges  in  the  Crown.  Not  *owa*  it  with  either  the 
or  the  descent  of  the  I 
early  feudal  times  title* 
The  earls,  or  asanas*,  of  these  days,  therefore, 
officer*,  each  having  supremo  authority  in  Us  own  earldom, 
or  "  county,"  under  the  Crown ;  each  one  of  than  also 
deriving  from  his  earldom  a  certain  fixed  revenue,  the 
possession  of  which  was  at  once  an  apanage  of  hi*  official 
dignity  a*  sari,  and  the  evidence  of  b*  lawful  and 
lecogniaod  title  to  it  Bat  an  earldom  ha*  long  ceased  to 
be  endowed  with  any  official  associations  whatever,  and  has 
become  merely  a  title  by  which  its  owners  In  male  succession 
inherit  and  hold  the  dignity,  third  in  rank,  of  a  peerage. 
In  like  manner,  the  descent  and  tenure  of  the  ancient 
aarldoma  differed  in  many  highly  important 
from  the  simple  succession  of  the  inod<  "■-'' 
course  of  their  chequered  history, 
instead  of  psssing  by  a  quiet  and  clearly  defined 
from  father  to  son,  constantly  dspandmg  on  the  right*  of 
female  inheritance ;  they  are  seen  to  have  been  obtained 
by  many  a  husband  fan  uxoris;  they  appear  to  have  been 
transferred  In  an  arbitrary  manner,  or  actually  to  have  been 
(■Tided  between  coparceners,  or  to  have  been  retained  for 
a  while  by  the  Crown  and  let  oat  to  farm. 


ua  of  England. 

f  office  did  cote 


morimonticn*  they  ware  again  recognised  by  the  Crown. 

An  earl  ia  "Bight  Hcnonrable,'' and  ia  styled  "My 
Lord.*  His  eldest  son  bears  his  father'*  "woond  title,1 
and  therefore,  that  second  title  being  in  most  cases  a 
viscoanty,  he  generally  is  styled  "Viscount;"  under  all 
eirasttraaamaaa,  boaiwtar,  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl  take* 
precedence  immediately  after  the  viscounts.  The  younger 
•on*  of  earls  am  "  Honourable,"  but  all  their  daughtera 


of  the  degree  of  an  earl,  anally  d 
and  wellieloved  consul," — a  form  of  appellation  first 
adopted  by  Henry  IV., -who  either  by  descent  or  alliance 
wee  actually  related  to  every  earl  and  duke  in  the  realm. 
The  wife  of  an  earl  is  a  countess;  she  is  "  Bight  Honour- 
able," and  is  styled  «  My  Lady." 

The  coronet  of  an  earl  has,  rising  from  a  golden  circles, 
ray*  of  gold,  each  of  which  upon  its  point 
large  pearl;  alao,  be- 


supports  * 


■  amarP9 


ttonal  leaf,  the  stalks  of  all  U 
leaves  being  connected  with  the 
raja  and  with  each  other  so  ss  to 
form  a  continuous  wreath.  In  re-  sanri  wannest, 

presentation*,  five  of  the  elevated  ran  with  their  pearl* 
and  four  of  the  leaves  are  shown.  The  cap  and  lining  of 
the  coronet,  if  worn  or  represented,  am  the  same  ss  tho** 
of  the  ducal  coronet  An  call's  coronet  without  cap  or 
lining  is  represented  in  the  annexed  figure. 

In  the  monumental  effigies  of  noble  parsonages,  which 
vet  remain  from  the  Middle  Ages,  there  are  many  highly 


.,    .  oftbeyi 

by  the  end*  of  those  days  and  by  their  countesses,  before 
this  coronet  bad  sssuroed  It*  present  fund  and  definite 

character.     Thus,  early'  in  the  lfith  century,  effigies  of  an 
~~     'Arundel,  at  Arundel,  hare  very  rich 


three  small  balls  or  pearls  alternating,  all  of  them  being 
raised  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  circlet,  the  dusters 
rising  rather  higher  than  the  leave*.  Tb»  sonnet  of  the 
countess  differs  in  having  the  raised  filnslfln  set  alternately 
with  single  balls  or  pearls  that  *re  lew  elevated.1 

The  coronet  of  a  oountees  now  in  all  rarjiect*  it  the  aero* 
as  that  of  an  earl  The  scarlet  parliamentary  robe  of  an 
earl  has  three  donblings  of  ermine.  The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  is  pramiar  duke,  as  earl  of  Arundel,  Surrey,  and 
Norfolk,  is  premier  *nrl  of  England;  alao  ha  holds  his 
eerldomrfAraniHafecaMagaaty(a«itwa*adjiidgedby 


•an  or  w  annua,  nasi  rrom  a  pian  oris  lan  u  iuiuiiibhii  mj  a 
*wwiolTMsksbfktbrak^batwltbMtsaTk*TaL  Btulletrrta 
the  oratory,  UN,  load  Hssjssssna,  mutate  of  lean,  in  rat 
bnaast  lime  aastea  m  Kaaar,  to*  a-aarUa  of  ken*,  so  ana  tee* 


i  sod  aboet  fiat  satee  an,  1HT,  It 


leavee,  and  oate  mora,  at  Haver,  ta  Kant,  tha  brats  to  Btr  T.  Botora, 
K.G,  eari  of  Wtttauln  anil  Ornde,  npnetata  Um  material  trawl- 
father  at  Queen  BfcMMfc,  wfta  tka  raaVjala  of  taa  Uenar,  ssdasmnag 
a  riohoc™^t^rtrdatrfwhkok^»rlli^^paa*(n«aiti<*, 
not  tailed,  and  n  Danwteas  that  upward.  o>  twenty  era  nirpUvad. 


E  A  R  — E  A  H 


Parliament,  the  11  tl  of  Henry  VT.  1133),  by  iiis  fact  of  his 
hereditary  poaseesiou  of  Anwd*l  Cutis  only.  A*  haredi- 
tsry  Earl-Marshal,  his  Once  of  Norfolk  is  the  head  of  the 
College  of  Arms.  (a  b.) 


afterwards  of  Salisbury,  vm  twrn  at"  York  about-  1601. 
He  completed  hi*  education  at  Oxford,  first  entering  Christ 
Church,  and  taking  hia  degree  of  B.A.  in  1619.     He  after- 


and  the  same  year  became  chaplain  to  Philip,  earl  < 
.Pembroke,  then  chancellor  of  the  uuiveriity.  He  was 
toon  after  presented  by  this  nobleman  to  the  rectory  of 
Bishopstone,  in  Wiltshire,  and,  having  been  introduced  to 
the  king,  Charts*  L,  wa»  appointed  chaplain  and  tutor  to 
Prince  Charles.  In  1613  Elrie  took  his  degree  in*  D.D., 
and  in  the  following  year  waa  elected,  one  of  the  famous 
Assembly  of  Divine*  at  Westminster,  Bat  hi*  sympathies 
with  the  king  and  with  the  Church  of  England  were  so  atrong 
that  h*  declined  to  sit  EarlyiDl613h»waachoeenchnncoIlor 
Of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  ;  bnt  of  this  preferment  ha 
waa  aoon  after  deprived.  After  Cromwell'*  great  victory 
at  Worcester,  Eerie  went  abroad,  and  waa  named  cleric  of 
the  closet  and  chaplain  to  Cbarlea  IL  He  spent  a  year  at 
Antwerp  in  the  honae  of  Ixaak  Walton'*  friend  Dr  Motley, 
who  became  afterward*  bishop  of  Winchester.  He  next 
Joined  the  duke  of  York  (June*  II.)  at  Paris,  returning  to 
England  at  the  Restoration.  He  waa  at  once  appointed 
dean  of  Weahrdnater,  and  in  1661    waa    one   of   the 

commissions™  for  revising  the  liturgy.  At  the  end  -of 
November  1663  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  waa  trantlated,  ten  month*  later,  to  the  see  of  Salisbury. 
During  the  plague  of  London  Bialnp  Earle  attended  the 
king  and  queen  at  Oxford,  and  there  he  died,  November 
IT,  1665.  Earle'e  chief  title  to  remembrance  in  hia 
witty  and  humorous  Work  entitled  Jficrocotmograp&y,  or 
•I  Pan  if  lit  World  ditaxtnd,  in  Enai/3  and  Character, 
which  thruwa  light  on  the  manners  of  the  time.  First 
piloted  in  1828,  it  became  very  popular,  and  ran  through 
eight  edition*  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author.  A  new  edition 
with  not**  and  appendix,  containing  much  interesting 
matter,  by  Philip  Bliss,  waa  published  in  1811.  The  etyle 
ja  quaint  and  epigrammatic ;  and  the  reader  is  frequently 
reminded  of  Thorns*  Fuller  by  endi  passages  e*  this:  "A 
university  dunneris  a  gentleman  follower  cheaply  purchased, 
for  hia  own  money  has  hy  r*d  him."  Several  reprint*  of  the 
book  have  been  leaned  *ince  the  authorn  death ;  and  in 
1671  a  French  translation  by  J.  Dymcck  appeared  with  the 
title  of  It  wkt-riditmU.  Earl*  waa  employed  by  Charla* 
IL  to  make  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Eikan  Batilikt, 
published  in  1619. 

"Dr  Earle,"  lays  Lord  Clarendon  in hii  Lift," tu i man  of  great 
piety  and  devotion,  a  meet  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher,  lad 
of  a  eoiveTsetion  to  pleasant  and  delightful,  eo  vwy  Innocent,  and 
•o  nry  (Motions,  that  no  nan's  company  waa  mora  deiind  and 
loved.  Ho  men  waa  mors  negligent  la  hie  drew  and  habit  and 
mien,  no  nun  mora  wary  and  cultivated  In  hia  behavioor  and 
diseanre*.  He  wee  vary  dear  to  the  Lord  Falkland,  with  whom  lie 
■pent  aa  innoh  tine  aa  he  oonld  make  hie  own.* 

See  tipedally  Blue's  edition  of  the  ilicrKotmographU,  and  Arbefe 
Bapriat,  tendon,  1308. 

EAHLOSl'  RiOTiEJ)  (1713-1823),  English  matcotint 
engraver,  waa  born  in  London  in  1713.  Hi*  natural 
faculty  for  art  appears  to  hare  been  first  called  into  exercise 
by  admiration  for  the  lord  mayor1*  date  coach,  juatdecorated 
by  Cipriani  He  tried  to  copy  the  paintings,  and  was  sect 
to  study  under  Cipriani  He  displayed  great  still  as  a 
draughmman,  ■  and  at  the  same  tame  acquired  without 
assistance  the  art  of  engraving  in  meuotint.  In  1765  be 
~     iell.  then  one  of  t_ 


ings  from  the  picture*  at  Houghton  Hall ;  -and  these  he 
afterward*  engraved  in  mezzotint  Hia  moat  perfect  work* 
a*  engraver  are  periiap*  the  fruit  and  flower  piece*  after 
the  Dutch  artists  Tan  O*  and  Van  Huyaum.  Amongst 
hi*  historical*  and  figure  subjects  are — Agrippin*,  after 
West ;  Love  in  Bondage,  after  Onido  Beni ;  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  Embassy  of  HydeiLeck  to  meet  Lord  Corn- 
wallia,  and  a  Tiger  Hunt,  the  lam  three  after  ZotTsuy ;  nnd 
Lord  Heathfleld,  after  Sir  Joshua  Keynold*.  Earlum  also 
executed  a  aerie*  of  200  facrimilea  of  the  drawing*  and 
sketches  of  dande  Lorraine,  which  wat'  published  in  3 
vols,  folio,  under  the  title  of  Liber  Veritatu  (1777-1819). 
Eariom  died  in  London,  October  »,  1639.* 

EAB-B.1NG,  an  ornament  worn  pendent  from  the  ear, 
and  generally  aupended  by  means  of  a  ring  or  hook  pass- 
ing throngh  the  pond uluii*  lobe  of  the. eat  The  general 
usage  appears  to  have  beau  lo  have  ear-rings  worn  in  pain, 
the  two  ornameuta  in  ell  inspect*  resembling  each  other  j 
in  ancient  tunes,  or  sometime*  more  recently  among 
Oriental  race*,  a  single'  eax-iiug  has  amuetime*  been  worn. 
The  uie  of  tiiii  kind  of  oniAmeut,  which  constantly  was  of 
great  value  and  sometime*  waa  made  of  huge  size,  datea 
from  the  remotest  historical  antiqu.il; ,  the  earliest  m 


buried  with  hi*  atrange  idols  at  Bethel,  were  regarded  a 
amulet*  or  talismans,  audi  nnqneationably  being  the  estima- 
tion in  which  some  ornaments  of  this  class  Lara  been  held 


Among  al 

knowledge,  the  Hebrew*  and  Egyptians  excepted,  ear-ringa 
always  hare  been  in  general  naa  by  both  sexes  ;  while  in 
the  West,  aa  well  aa  by  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  aa  a 
general  role  they  have  been  considered  exclusively  female 
ornameuta.  By  the  Greeks  and  Boman*  also  ear-ring*  were 
worn  only  by  women  ;   and  the  prevalence  of  thia  fashion 

a  singular  rnaatstt  by  the  can  of  the  famous  statue  of  the 
Venus  de'  Medici  being  bored,  evidently  for  the  reception  of 
pendeut  jewels.  Ear-ringa  Invariably  occupy  important  posi- 
tion* among  die  various  remains  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
goLdimitbi'  work  that -from  tune  to  time  have  rewarded 
the  researches  of  ardueologiral  inquirers.  And  these  early 
relic*,  with  rare  exception*  object*  of  great  beauty  and 
delicacy,  never  fail  to  exemplify  the  artistic  itylee  of  theii 
periods,  a*  they  were  prevalent  among  the  race*  by  whom 
each  individual  jewel  waa  produced.  Earrings  of  costly 
material*  and  elaborate  workmanship  hate  been  brought  tn 
light  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Tread  and  in 
Peloponnesus  by  Dr  Schliemann  ;  jewel*  of  the  same  class, 
of  exquisite  beauty,  and  of  workmanship  that  i*  truly 
wonderful,  have  been  rescued  from  the  sepulchre*  of  ancient 
Etruria  and  Greece  by  Signor  Caatellani ;  other  ear-rings  of 
gold  of  characteristic  forma  have  come  down  to  our  own 
times  from  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  we  know  well  what 
etylee  of  ear-rings  wen  worn  by  the  Roman*  of  the  ampin 
and  by  the  early  Scandinavian* ;  and  recent  researches 
among  the  burial  places  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  predecessors  in 
the  occupancy  of  thia  island  bare  led  to  the  discovery  of 
jewel*  in  conaiderable  numbers,  which  among  their  varieties 
include  ear-rings  executed  in  a  style  that  proves  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  have  made  no  inconsiderable  advance  in  the  art* 
of  civilization.  Those  tame  ornament*,  which  never  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  enjoy  at  the  present  day  a  very  high 
degree  of  favour ;  like  all  other  modern  jewels,  however 
the  ear-ringa  of  our  own  times  sa  work*  of  art*  can  claim 
nn  historical  attribute*,  because  they  consist  aa  well  erf  re- 
productions from  all  past  ages  and  of  every  race  as  of 
fanciful  production*  that  certainly  can  be  assigned  to  no 
style  of  art  whatever. 

O 


EARTH,  FiflifM  of  tarn.    The  determination  of  tl 


T)im»iiiii|)_  dmibtl«ee,'from  th*  uniform 
th*  boriton  in  eny  situation  in  which  a  spectator  can  be 
pi*  nail  tfin  variation*  in  iMtMsi  of  the  ovonmpolftr  stars 
as  one  travels  towards  tbe  north  or  south,  tbe  disappearance 
of  -  ■*■'!■  -*-— *i"ffTm1  \r  tm,  anil  prrTispa  Hhrrrh,"™""n — 
the  earliest  astronomers  universally  regarded  this  earth- a* 
•  sphere,  and  they  endeavoured  to  ascertain  ita  Ji"*--*™- 
A  ristotis-  relate*  that  the  ■Mthwattfahni  bad  [ and  the 
circumference  to  be  400,000  stadia.  Bht  Erstoethene* 
sppoare  to  have  bean  the  ficat  who  entertained  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  principle*  on  which  the  determination  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth  reelly  depends,  and  attempted  to  reduce 
them  to  practice,  Hii  results  were  very  inaccurate,  but 
hia  method  ia  the  aame  aa  that  which  ia  followed  at  the 
present  day — depend  ing,  in  fact,  on  the  companion  of  a 
lint  measured  on  th*  earth's  anrface  with  the  corresponding 
an  of  the  heaven*.    He  observed  that  at  Syene  in  Upper 


were  on  the  aame  meridian ;  and,  mcki 

r:  aa  (000  stadia,  he  inferred  that  the 
earth  waa  360,000  abulia.    A  similar  attempt  waa 
made  by  Poaidonraa,  who  adopted  a  method  which  differed 

the  aun.  He  obtained  2*0,000  Madia  for  the  circumference. 
But  it  il  imponible  to  form  any  correct  opinions  a*  to  the 
degree  of  accuracy  attained  in  Jhese  measures,  aa  the  length 
of  the  stadium  is  unknown.  Ptolemy  in  his  Qtograpky 
serious  the  length  of  the  degree  aa  6O0  stadia. 

Toe  Arabs,  who  were  not  inattentive  to  astronomy,  did 
not  overlook  the  question  of  the  earth's  ""C"-*-^*  The 
caliph  Almamoum,  614  s.n,,  having  fixed  on  a  ape*  in  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  despatched  one  company  of 
astronomers  northwards  and  another  southwards,  measuring 
the  journey  by  rods,  until  each  found  the  altitude  of  the 
pole  to  have  changed  one  degma.  But' the  result  of  this 
measurement  does  not  appear  to  have  been  vary  satisfactory. 
From  this  time  the  subject  seems  to  have  attracted  no 
attention  until  about  1500,  when  i'emel,  a  Frenchman, 
meesured  a  distance  in  ths  direction  of  the  meridian  near 
Paris  by  counting  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel 
of  hia  carnage  as  he  travelled.  Hia  astronomical  observa- 
tions were  made  with  a  triangle  uasd  aa  a  quadrant,  and  his 
resulting  length  of  n  degree  waa  by  a  happy  chance  very 
near  the  truth. 

The  nest  geodeeist,  Willebrord  BnelL  took  an  immense 
step  in  the  right  direction  by  substituting  a  chain  of 
triangles  for  actual  linear  measurement  The  account  of 
this  operation  waa  published  at  Leyden  in  1617. 
measured  hia  base  line  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  mei 
near  Leyden,  and  meesured  the  angles  of  his  triangles, 
which  lay  between  Alhnasr  and  Bargen-op-Zoom,  with  a 
quadrant  endsemieirelea.     He  took  the  precaution  of  oom- 

retult  waa  aipieeeed  in  toises  (the  length  of  the  toise  is 
about  6-39  English  feet).  The  work  was  recomputed  and 
mobeerved  by  Ifuaohenbroek  in  1738. 

In  1637  an  Englishman,  Richard  Norwood,  published 
his  own  determination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  in  a  volume 
entitled  Tki  iSmm**'*  Procttes,  <x  ntayn  ing  a  FvndaiAaOuB 
Prvbltm*  «t  Navigation  txpcriMtiitally  vtrified,  nawuly, 
tutu/ting  IA*  Compaw  if  One  Earth  and  Sea  and  IA*  quantity 
0/  a  Dtam  in  ow  MnMtK  Jfsom™.      It  appear*  that  he 

observed  on  the  1  lth  June  1633  the  son*  meridian 


.  T  H  SOT 

in  London  aa  -69*  1',  and  on  June  6,  1635,  his  meridian 
altitude  in  York  as  69*  S3'.  He  measured  the  distance 
between  these  placee  along  the  publio  road  partly  with  a 
chain  and  partly  by  pacing.  By  this  means,  through  ena> 
pensation  of  errors,  he  arrived  at  367,176  feet  for  the 


application  of  the  telescope  to  circular  batrumenti 
waa  the  next  important  step  in  the  science  of  measurement 
Picerd  was  the  first  who  in  1669,  with  the  telescope,  using 
such  precautions  an  the  nature  of  the  operation  requires, 
meesured  an  are  of  meridian.  Ha  measured  with  wooden 
rods  a  bee*  line  of  6663  teases,  and  a  second  or  base  of 
verification  of  3903  tosses;  his  triangulation  extended 
from  Malvoisine,  near  Para,  to  Bourdon,  near  Amiens.  The 
angle*  of  the  triangle*  were  meesured  with  a  quadrant 
furnished,  with  a  telescope  having  cross-wires  in  ita  focus. 
Th*  difference  of  latitude  of  the  terminal  stetimit  wai 
determined  by  observations  made  with  a  eector  on  a  star  in 
Cassiopeia,  giving  1'  33/  66"  for  the  amplitude.  The 
terrestrial  measurement  gars  78,860  tones,  whence  he 
inferred  for  the  length  of  th*  degree  67,060  toises. 

" ■  had  been  confined  to  th* 

of  the  earth  considered  m 
made  by  Richer  turned  fcfaa, 
icdans  to  ita  deviation  from  a  spherical 
form.  This  astronomer,  having  bean  sent  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris  to  the  island  of  Cayenne,  in  Booth 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
terrestrial  refraction  and  other  astronomical  objects, 
observed  that  hia  clock,  which  had  been  regulated  at  Paris 
to  beat  seconds,  lost  about  two  minutes  and  a  half  daily 
at  Cayenne,  end  that  in  order  to  bring  it  to  measure  mean 
solar  time  it  was  necessary  to  shorten  the  pendulum  by 
more  than  a  line.  This  fact,  which  appeared  exceedingly 
curious,  end  waa  scarcely  credited  till  it  h*d  been  confirmed 
by  the  subsequent  observations  of  Varin  and  Desliayes  on 
the  coasts  of  Africa  and  America,  waa  first  explained  in  the 
third  book  of  Newton's  Ptvuipia,  who  showed  that  it  could 
only  be  referred  to  a  diminution  of  gravity  arising  either 
from  a  protuberance  of  the  equatorial  part*  of  the  earth  and 
consequent  increase  of  the  distant*  from  the  centre  or  from 
the  counteracting  affect  of  the  centrifugal  forte.  About  th* 
etune  time,  1673,  appeared  th*  work  of  Huyghens  entitled 
Dr  Horologio  Gteillatorio,  in  which  for  the  first  time  wen 
found  correct  notion*  on  the  subject  of  centrifugal  force. 
It  doe*  net,  however,  appear  that  they  were  applied  to  the 
theoretical  investigation  of  the  figure  of  ths  earth  before 
ths  publication  of  Newton's  Primapia.    In  1690  Huyghens, 

following  up  the  subject,  p '  " 

Catua  Gratiuaii,  which  o 
figure  of  the  Mrth  on  the 
of  every  particle  is  towards  the  a 

Between  1684  and  1718  J.  and  D.  Casrini,  itarting  from  , 
Hoard's  base,  carried  a  triangulation  northwards  from  Paris 
to  Dunkirk  and  southwards  from  Paris  toCollioure.  They 
measured  a  base  of  7346  toises  near  Perpignan,  and  a  some- 
what  shorter  base  near  Dunkirk ;  and  from  the  northern 
portion  of  the  arc,  which  had  an  amplitude  of  3*  13'  9", 
obtained  for  the  length  of  a  degree  66,960  toises;  while  from 
ths  southern  portion,  of  which  the  amplitude  was  6°  18'  67", 
they  obtained  67,097  toises.    The  immediate  inference  from 

■■-**--  wtigationa  of  Newton 
gthe 


totally  opposed  to  th*  theo 
d  Huyghens,  and  c 


of  the  day.  Th*  question  waa  f ar  too  ir  . 
tent  to  bo  allowud  to  remain  unsettled,  and  accordingly  the 
Academy  of  Science*  of  Pari*  determined  to  apply  a  decisive 
t— |  hy  .t..  MMSUJremastt  -*  -—-  ■»  -  j[— *  ju*1-_  «—  -^.i. 
other.    For  this  purpose  mom  of  th*  meat  di*tin*xdahee\ 

O 


members  o J  their  body  undertook  the  meaarirement  of  two 
meridian  arcs— on*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  the 
other  to  a  high  latitude ;  and  ao  aroaa  the  celebrated  expe- 
ditious of  the  French  fcaodaaaMaai  Id  Hay  1736,  MM 
Qodin,  Bouguer,  and  Da  la  Condamine,  under  the  auspices 
of  Louis  XV.,  proceeded  to  Fern,  where,  netted  by  two 
Spanish  officers,  after  too  yearn  of  laborious  exertion  they 
measured  an  era  of  8*  7'  intersected  by  the  equator.  The 
second  party  consisted  of  Maupertuli,  Clairaut,  Camus, 
Lemo&niBr,  and  Onthiar,  who  reached  the  Gulf  of  Buafasm 
in  July  1736  ;  they  were  in  soma  respects  mora  fortunate 
than  the  first  party,  inasmuch  as  they  oompleted  the 
measurement  of  an  are  near  the  polar  circle  of  sTampHtnda 
and  returned  to  Europe  within  aiitean  mouths  from  the 
data  of  their  departure. 

The  measurement  of  Bougner  and  De  la  Condamine  waa 
executed  with  great  can,  and  on  account  of  the  locality,  aa 
wallas  the  manner  in  which  all  the  details  ware  conducted, 
it  has  always  bean  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  determina- 
tion. The  southern  limit  was  at  a  plsco  called  Tarqni,  the 
northern  at  Ootcheeoni.  A  base  of  6373  toise*  waa 
measured  in  the  vicinity  of  Quito,  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  arc,  and  a  second  baae  of '0260  toise*  near 
toe  southern  ertremity.  The  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country  mads  the  work  very  laborious,  in  some  instances 
the  difference  of  heights  of  two  neighbouring  stations 
exceeding  a  mile.  The  difficulties  with  which  the  observers 
had  to  contend  were  increased  by  the  opposition  of  the 
mora  ignorant  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  were  at  times 
iii  danger  of  losing  their  lives,  .They  had  also  much 
trouble  with  their  instruments,  those  'with  which  they  wan 
to  determine  the  Istitndes  proving  untrustworthy.  But 
their  energy  and  ingenuity  wen  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
they  succeeded  by  simultaneous  observations  of  the  same 
star  at  the  two  extromitiea  of  the  arc  in  obtaining  very 
fair  results.  The  whole  length  of  the  an  amounted  to 
176,945  toises,  while  the  difference  of  latitude*  waa  3*  T  3". 
In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  that  aroee  between 
De  la  Condamine  and  Bougner,  their  operations  wen  eon- 
e  a  full  and  interesting 
Bougner*!  book  me  published 
"■■a  1701.     *" 


rWsto/ 
The  party  of  llanpertuis,  though  their  work 
despatched,  had  also  to   contend    with  gnat  difficulties. 


is  quickly 


le  operation, 
in  1749;  that  of  De  la  ( 
need  in  this  measure  waa  ever  after  regarded  aa  (is  i 

d  ie  always  referred  to  as  the  Tbtst   "  ~ 

arty  of  Man 
despatched,  I 

They  wen  disappointed  ii 
the  smell  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  for  the 
trigonometrical  stations,  and  were  farced  to  penetrate  into 
the  forests  of  Lapland.  They  commenced  operations  at 
Tornea,  a  city  situated  an  the  mainland  near  the  ertremity 
of  the  gull  From  this,  the  southern  extremity  of  their 
are,  they  carried  a  chain  of  triangles  northward  to  the 
mountain  Kittis,  which  they  selected  as  the  northern 
terminus.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  they  suffered 
greatly  bom  cold  and  the  bits*  of  flies  and  gnats.  The 
latitudes  were  determined  by  observations  with  a  sector 

giade  by  Graham)  of  the  reoith  distance  of  a  .and  3 
raconis.  Tbe  base  lino  was  messuredon  the  froieu  surface 
of  the  river  Tornea  about  the  middle  of  the  an;  two  parties 
measured  it  separately,  and  they  differed  by  about  i  indie*. 
The  result  of  the  whole  waa  that  the  difference  of  latitudes 
of  the  terminal  stations  waa  67'  39"'8,  and  the  length  of 
the  are  63,033  toise*.  In  this  expedition,  aa  well  as  in 
that  to  Peru,  observations  wen  nude  with  a  pendulum  to 
determine  tbe  fore*  of  gravity;  and  these  observations 
coincided  with  the  geodaticsl  results  in  proving  that  the 
earth  w 


in  oblate  and  not  prolate  spheroid. 

was  published  in  the  Paris  Miawira  an  at 


nl7*0 
by  Caaami  de  Thury,  of  a 


Lacaills  of  the  meridian  of  Park  With  a  view  to  deter- 
mine more  accurately  tbe  variation  of  the  degree  along  the 
meridian,  they  divided  the  distance  from  Dunkirk  to 
CoUiours  into  four  partial  arc*  of  about  two  degrees  etch, 
by  observing  the  latitude  at  five  station*.  The  anomalous 
results  previously  obtained  by  J.  and  D.  Gaaaini  war*  not 
confirmed,  but  on  the  contrary  the  length  of  the  degree 
derived  from  these  partial  arc*  showed  on  the  whose  an 
increase  with  increasing  latitude.  In  continuation  of  their 
labours,  Casaini  and  Laeaille  further  measured  an  an  of 
parallel  across  the  month  of  the  Bhone.  The  difference  of 
rims  of  the  ext remities  was  determined  by  the  observers  at 
either  end  noting  the  instant  of  ft  signal  given  by  fleshing 
gunpowder  at  a  point  near  tbe  middle  of  the  arc. 

While  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hop*  in  1763,  engaged  in 
various  astronomical  observations,  Laeaille  measured  an  are 
of  meridian  of  1'  13'  17",  which  gave  him  for  the  length 
of  the  dears*  67,037  toises— an  unexpected  result,  which 
has  led  to  the  modem  Mmeesnnrnent  of  the  an  by  Sir 


Rimini  and  on  the  .plains  of  Piedmont  by  the  Jesuits 
Boecovich  and  Beocana,  and  also  the  aro  measured  with 
deal  rods  in  North  America  by  Messrs  Mason  and  Dixon, 
we  come  to  the  commencement  of  the  English  triangulation, 
In  1783,  in  consequence  of  a  representation  from  Cassini 
da  Thury  on  the  advantages  that  would  acorn*  to  science 
from  the  geodetic  connection  of  Pari*  and  Greenwich, 
General  Boy  waa  with  tbe  king's  approval  appointed  by 
the  Boyal  Society  to  conduct  the  operations  on  the  part  of 
this  country,— Count  Cassini,  Uechain,  and  Dalambre  being 
appointed  on  the  French  aide.  And  now  a  precision 
previously  unknown  waa  brought  into  geodesy  by  the  use 
of  Bamsden's  splendid  theodolite,  which  was  the  first  to 
make  the  spherical  excess  of  triangles  measurable.  TJie 
wooden  rods  with  which  the  first  base  waa  measured  were 
speedily  mplaced  by  glass  rods,  which  again  were  rejected 
for  tbe  steel  chain  of  Bamsden.  The  details  of  this 
operation  are  fully  given  in  the  Account  of  tin  Trigono- 
metrical Sump  of  England  and  Wala.  Shortly  after 
this,  the  National  Convention  of  France,  having  agreed  to 
remodel  their  system  of  weight*  and  measures,  chose,  ss 
applicable  to  all  countries,  for  their  unit  <  of  length  the  ten- 
miilionth  part  of  the  meridian  quadrant.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain this  length  precisely,  the  remeasuremant  of  the  French 
meridian  waa  resolved  on,  and  deputed  to  Delsmbre  and 
Mechaln.  The  details  of  this  great  operation  will  be  found 
in  the  Bate  du  SytUme  M&riqvi  DidmaU.  The  arc  wis 
subsequently  extended  by  MM.  Bint  and  Arago  to  the 
island  of  Ivisa. 

The  appearance  in  1838  of  Beasets  classical  work 
entitled  Oradmetaag  in  Oitprcttuen.  marks  an  era  in  the 
ecience  of  geodesy.  Hen  w*  find  the  method  of  least 
squares,  a  branch  of  the  theory  of  probabilitiss,  applied  to 
tha  calculation  of  a  network  of  trianglss  and  the  reduction  of 
the  observations  generally.  This  work  has  been  looked  oa 
as  a  model  ever  since,  and  probably  it  will  not  soon  fa* 
superseded  aa  such.  The  systematic  manner  in  which  all 
the  observations  wen  taken  with  the  view  of  securing  final 
results  of  extreme  accuracy  is  admirable.  The  triangula- 
tion, which  is  a  small  one,  extend*  about  a  degree  and  a 
half  along  tha  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  a  N.N.E.  direction. 
The  compound  bars  with  which  he  measured  his  baae  line 
may  be  understood  by  the  following  brief  description.  On 
the  surface  of  an  iron  bar  two  toises  iu  length  is  laid  a  line 
bar,  both  being  very  perfectly  planed  and  in  free  contact — 
tha  sine  bar  beuig  slightly  shorter  than  the  iron  bar.  They 
are  united  at  one  end  only,  and  a*  the  temperature  sari** 
tEe  difference  of  length  of  the  bare  aa  seen  at  the  other  end 
of  length  is  a  thermometries!  indie*-. 
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a  bo  applied 

to  the  ban  so  s*  to  redone  their  length  to  that  at  the 
standard  temperature.  The  ban  in  manuring  ware  not 
allowed  to  oorue  into  contact,  but  the  intervale  left  wan 

d  by  tha  interposition  of  a  glass  wedge.    The 

>f  aU  the  oninr"-" •  -«--' 


nlte  of  all  the  coraperisons  i 
h  one  another,  and  with  th. 


worked  oat  by  leaat  equate*.  Tha  angle*  win  observed 
with  thaodolitea  of  13  and  13  inane*  diameter,  and  th> 
letrtaoa*  determined  by  means  of  the  transit  instrument  in 
the  prime  vertical — a  method  ranch  need  in  Qeimany.  The 
'»  employed  in  the  redaction  of  the  astronomical 
i  rttj  elegant      Tha  redaction  of    the 


w,— the  torn  of  the  square*  of  all  the  aotnal  theo- 
dolite obaamtiona  being  made  a  minimum.     As    it   ii 
■r  to  follow  thia  method  (sometimes  only 


metely)   in  all  triengrilation 


i  only  appruxi- 
„    .  ...    „___t  precision  la 

required,  we  here  gin  a  brief  description  of  the  method. 
The  equations  of  condition  of  a  tri  angulation  are  those 
which  exist  between  the  supernumerary  observed  quantities 
and  their  oalcnlatad  values,  for,  after  then  are  Jnat  sufficient 
observationi  to  fix  ell  the  pointer  then  *"y  augie  that  may 
be  subsequently  observed  oan  be  compared  with  its 
calculated  value.  If  a  triangulsHou  consist  of  *  +  2  points, 
two  of  which  are  the  ends  of  a  base  Ifafc  then  to  dx  the  » 
points  3»  angles  suffice  ;  so  that  if  as  be  the  actual  number 
of  anglea  really  observed,  the  triangolation  must  afford 
» -3*  equations  of  condition.  To  show  how  these 
arise,  suppose  that  from  a  number  at  of  need  points 
A,  B,  C  .  .  .a  new  point  P  is  obeerred,  which  at  points  ere 
again  observed  from  P,  then  there  will  be  formed  B»—  1 
triangles,  in  each  of  which  the  enm  of  the  observed  anglea 
is-  ISO"  +  the  spherical  excess;  this  gives  at  once  *t  - 1 
equations  of  condition.  Tha  at-S  dirtaneea  will  each 
afford  an  equation  of  the  form 


not,  however,  limited  to  three  factors.'  Should  P  observe 
the  at  points  end  not  be  observed  back,  there  will  be 
»«-  S  equationa  of  the  above  form  (they  are  called  aide 
""  a  similar  manner  other  case*  oan  be  treated. 


"A  ■  *l*l  +  Bi\  +  *i%  +  *  ■  ■ 
•*.*>  -V>+*'*|  +  *»**•  +  .., 
«•»*•  =  jLa,  +  a.'*,  +  a."*,  +  . . 

Tha  values  of  ^  7  .  .  m.  obtained  from  thaw  equations 
are  to  be  substituted  in  the  original  equationa  of  wmdiriim, 
and  then  there  will  be  *  eqnationa  between  the  a 
multipliers  A, .  ,  .A,.  These  being  solved,  the  numerical 
values  of  k,  .  .  .  A.  will  he  obUined,  and  on  substituting 
theae  in  the  hut  eqnationa  written  down,  the  values  of 
follow.  The  proceet  is  a  long  and  tedious 
'"  **    ifw      " 


whose  square  is  neglected.  Thus  the  side  equation  tehee 
the  form  $+$&  +  ft*.+  ■  .  .  ft*,-0-  1°  the  ease  of 
equationa  formed  by  adding  together  the  three  observed 
sngles  of  a  triangle  the  co-efficieuta  are  of  coarse  unity. 
The  problem  then  is  this :  Given  n  eqnationa 


«*  +  8i'«, +  «.'«•  + 


.«.'«.- 0 


between  «(in>»)  unknown  quantities  x^ .  .  je.,  which  are 
the  corrections  (expressed  in  seconds  of  arc)  to  the  observed 
anglea,  it  is  required  to  determine  these  quantities  so  a*  to 
render  the  function  vlx,,  +  w&J  +  wjet,+  , ,  .  w.!.1  a 
minimum,  where  w, .  .  .  w_  are  the  might*  of  the  deter- 
minations of  the  anglea  to  which  tha  corresponding 


tions  belong.     The  corrections  »,  .  .  .  a£  fulfilling  Ola 
condition  of  mmhnrrm  have,  according  to  the  theory  of 


at  squares,  a  higher  probability  than  any  other  system  of 
_ .Tactions  tnat  merely  satisfy  the  equations  of  condition. 
Multiply  the  aequetiout  by  multipliers  A,,  A,,  .  .  -A,,  and 
we  obtain,  by  the  theory  of  naamTnej  and  minima  at  equa- 


m  ioov  ana  m  itni,  give  an  ina  annua  oi  me  vast  ni 
taking.  The  great  trigonometrical  survey  of  India  is 
being  proaaented  with  greet  scientific  skill  by  Go] 
Walker,  E.E.,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  we  shell , 


geodesy.     The  working  out  of  the  Indian  cl 

by  the  method  of  leaat  squares  presents  peculiar  aiffioul- 

tiea,  hot  enormous  in  extent  aa  the  work  is,  it  is  being 

thoroughly  carried  out.     The  ten  base  lines  on  which  tha 

survey  depends  ware  measured  with  Colby's  compensation 

ban. 

These  compensation  ban  wan  also  used  by  Sir  Thomas 
sfarif  >  in  the  measurement  of  the- base  Mna  in  his  exten- 
sion of  Laeaille'a  an  at  tha  Cape.  The  eccount  of  thit 
operation  will  be  foaud  in  a  volume  entitled  Vtri/baiimaiui 
Xrtauio*  of  LaeailU*  Are  of  Ifsridia*  at  tit  Cap*  of 
Good  Bop*,  by  Sir  Thomaa  Haclear,  publiehed  in  1866. 
Laceille't  amplitude  is  verified,    but  not   his  terrestrial 

The  number  of  stations  in  tha  prin opal  triaugulatioo  of 
Greet  Britain  and  Ireland  is  about  350.  At  83  of  these 
the  latitudes  wen  determined  with  Renuden'a  and  Airyx 
nmfth  sectors.  The  theodolite*  used  for  this  work  wore,  in 
addition  to  the)  two  great  theodolites  of  Ramadan  which 
ware  aaed  by  General  Boy  and  Captain  Kater  (and  which 
are  now  in  aa  good  condition  aa  when  they  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  maker),  a  smaller  theodolite  of  18  inches 

by  Hasan  Tronghton  and  Bananai  Observe  ticm 
BMxugaai  of  abeolnto  tirnnrth  wen  made  with  these 
Instnunanra  at  a  large  number  of  atationa  ;  the  star*  o,  i, 
and  A  Una)  Minor!*  and  SI  Cephei  being  those  observed, 
always  at  the  greatest  aximutlu.  At  six  of  these  atationa 
the  probable  error  of  the  result  is  under  0"'*,  at  twelve 
under  0"fi,  at  thirty-fonr  under  0"-7  :  eo  that  the  absolnU 
arimnth  of  the  whole  network  is  determined  with  extreme 
icy.  Of  the  seven  base  line*  which  have  been 
ired,  five  wen  by  means  of  steel  chains  and  two 
with  Colby's  compensation  bare.  This  la  a  system  of 
-  ipoaud  ben  self-correcting  for  temperature.  The 
Two  bars,  one 


oompotmd 

of  bran  I 


bar  may  be  thus  eVvcribed. 


parallel,  and  firmly  united  at  their  centres,  from  which 
they  an  free  to  expend  or  contract;  at  the  standard 
temperature  they  an  of  the  same  length.  Let  AS  be  one 
bar,  A'B'  the  other ;  draw  a  line  through  the  ©corresponding 
extremities  A,  A'  to  P,  and  a  line  through  the  other 
extremities B,!?  to  Q,  make  AT-B'Q,  AArbemg-Bff. 
Now  ifATbtoAPesthereteof  expeneion  of  the  bat 
AT?  to  the  rata  of  expansion  of  the  bar  AB,  them  elaarfr 
tha  distance  PO,  will  be  invariable,  or  very  nearly  ate    lav 
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the  actual  instrument  I*  and  Q  are  finely  engraved  dots  at 
the  distance  of  10  feet  apart.  In  the  measurement  the 
ban  when  aligned  do  sot  come  into  contact  ;  an  interval 
of  liz  inches  U  left  between  each  bar  and  its  neighbour. 
Thi«  unall  apace  u  measured  by  an  ingenious  micrometrical 
arrangement  constructed  on  exactly  the  same  principle  a* 
the  ban  themselves.  The  triangulation  was  computed  by 
least  squares.  The,  total  number  of  equations  of  condition 
for  the  triangulation  i»  920  :  if  therefore  the  whole  bad 
been  reduced  in  one  man,  a*  it  should  have  been,  the  solu- 
tion  of  an  equation  of  920  unknown  quantities  would  have 
Occurred^  m  a  part  of  the  work.  To  avoid  this  en 
nation  was  resorted  to ;  the  trian  gulation  was  cuV 
twantyone  parts  or  Jgures  ;  four  of  thsee,  not  adjacent, 
were  first  adjusted  by  the  method  explained,  and  the  oor- 
rsetiont  thns  determined  in  these  figure*  carried  into  the 
equations  of  condition  of  the  adjacent  figures.  The  average 
number  of  equations  in  a  figure  is  41 ;  the  largest  equation 
U  one  of  77  unknown  quantities.1 

Airys  Zenith  Sector  is  too  wall  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. The  vertical  limb  is  read  by  four  microscopes; 
altogether,  in  the  complete  observation  of  •  star  there  are 
10  micrometer  readings  and  13  level  readings.  In  some 
recent  observations  in  Scotland  for  latitude  the  Zenith 
Telescope  has  been  used  with  very  great  surceas;  it  is  very 
portable ;  and  a  complete  determination  of  latitude,  affected 
with  the  mean  of  the  declination  errors  of  two  stars,  in 
affected  by  two  micrometer  readings  and  four  level  read- 
ings. The  observation  consists  in  measuring  with  the 
telescope  micrometer  the  different*  of  zenith  distances  of 
two  stars  which  cross  the  meridian,  one  to  the  north  and 
the  other  to  the  south  of  the  observer  at  aanith  distances 
which  differ  by  not  aineh  more  than  10'  or  ID',  the  interval 
of  the  times  of  transit  being  not  less  than  one  nor  mom 
than  twenty  minutes.  The  advantages  ire  that,  with 
simplicity  in  the  construction  of  the  instrument  and  facility 
in  the  manipulation,  refraction  is  eliminated  (or  nearly  so, 
as  the  stan  are  generally  selected  within  26*  of  the  senith), 
and  there  is  no  large  divided  okele.  The  telescope,  which 
is  counterpoised  ou  one  side  of  the  Tertkal  axis,  has  a  small 
circle  for  finding,  and  there  is  also  a  small  horiaontel 
circle.  This  instrument  is  universally  need  in  American 
geodesy. 

The  United  State*  Coast  Survey  has  a 
triangulation  extending  for  about  9'  30"  along 
but  tna  Seal  remit*  are  not  yet  published. 

In  1880  mi  published  F.  O.  Struve's  An  At  Mtridiem 
<b  35*  30'  entre  It  Danube  et  la  Iter  Qlarialt  mmri 
dtpvii  l&Wjmqtfei  1805.  This  work  i*  the  record  of  ■ 
vast  amount  of  scientific  labour  end  a  the  greatest  con- 
tribution yet  made  to  the  qneetion  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth.  The  latitudes  of  the  thirteen  astronomical  stations 
of  this  are  were  determined  partly  with  vertical  circles  and 
partly  by  means  of  the  transit  instrument  in  the  prime 
vertical  The  triangulation,  a  great  put  of  which,  however, 
1*  a  simple  chain  of  triangles,  is  reduced  by  th*  method  of 
least  squares,  and  the  probable  error*  of  the  resulting 
distances  of  parallels  is  given;  the  probable  error  of  the  whole 
are  in  length  is  *  6-3  mines.  Ten  base  line*  were  measured. 
The  sum  of  the  length*  of  the  ten  measured  bases  is  29,863 
toils*,  so  that  the  average -length  of  a  base  line  is  19,100 
fast  The  asimnthi  were  observed  at  fourteen  stations. 
In  high  latitudes  the  determination  of  the  meridian  i*  n 
matter  of  great  difficulty;  nevertheless  the  asimntha  at  all 
the  northern  stations  were  successfully  determined, — the 
probable  error  of  the  result  at  Fnglence*  being  *  0"'63. 


L  R.  Clark*,  8.B.,  F.R.S.,  1 


2Irchanieol  Theory, 
Newton  appears  to  hare  been  the  first  to  apply  his  own 
newly-discovered  doctrine  of  gravitation,  combined  with  the 
so-called  centrifugal  force,  to  the  question  of  the  figure  of 
the  earth.  .Assuming  that  an  oblate  ellipsoid  of  rotation 
it  a  form  of  equilibrium  for  a  homogeneous  fluid  rotating 
with  uniform  angular  Telocity,  he  obtained  the  ratio  of  the 
axes  320  :  230,  and  the  law  of  variation  of  gravity  on  the 
surface.  A-  few  years  later  Huyghen*  published  an 
investigation  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  supposing  the 
attraction  of  every  particle  to  be  towards  the  centra  of  the 
earth,  obtaining  a*  a  result  that  the  proportion  of  the  axes 
should  be  578:579.  In  1740  Maclaurin  wrote  hi* 
celebrated  essay  on  the  tides,  one  of  the  most  elegant  geo- 
metrical investigations  ever  made.  He  demonstrated  that 
the  oblate  ellipsoid  el  revolution  is  a  figure  which  satisfies 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  the  esse  of  a  revolving 
homogeneous  fluid  mast  whose  particles  attract  one  another 
according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance ; 
he  gave  the  equation  connecting  the  ellipticity  with  the 
proportion  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  to  gravity, 
and  he  determined  the  attraction  on  a  particle  situated  any- 
where on  the  surface  of  *nch  a  body.  Borne  few  yearn 
afterwards  Clairaut  published  (1743)  hi*  TUorie  de  la 
Fit?*re  de  la  Tern,  which  contains,  among  other  result!, 
demonstrated  with  singular  elegance,  a  very  remarkable 
theorem  which  establishes  a  relation  between  the  ellipticity 
of  the  earth  and  the  variations  of  gravity  at  different 
points  of  its  surface.  Assuming  that  the  earth  is  compose  J 
of  concentric  ellipsoidal  strata  having  a  common  axis  of 
rotation,  esoh  stratum  homogeneous  in  itself,  but  the 
eDipticities  and  dentitie*  of  the  successive  strata  varying 
according  to  any  law,  and  that  the  superficial  stratum  baa 
die  same  form  as  if  it  wet*  fluid,  he  prove*  the  very 
important  theorem  contained  in  the  aquation 

£/...{.. 

Where  g,  g1  are  the  amounts  of  gravity  at  the  equator  and  at 
the  pole  respectively,  *  the  ellipticity  of  the  meridian,  and 
nthe  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  tog. 
Clairaut  also  proved  that  the  increase  of  gravity  in  pro- 
ceeding from  the  equator  to  the  poles  is  as  the  square  of 
the  sine  of  the  latitude.  This,  taken  with  the  former 
theorem,  gives  the  mesne  of  determining  the  earth* 
ellipticity  from  observation  of  the  comparative  force  of 
gravity  at  any  two  place*.  Clairaut  would  seem  almost  to 
nave  exhausted  the  subject,  for  although  much  has  been 
written  since  by  mathematicians  of  the  greatest  eminence, 

Gt,  practically,  vary  little  of  importance  haa  been  added, 
.place,  himself  a  prince  of  mathematicians,  who  had 
devoted  much  of  hi*  own  time  to  the  same  subject,  remark* 
on  Cburaut's  work  that  "  the  importance  of  all  his  resulu 


tions  "  {Todhunter's  Hittory  of  Us  Mathematical  Theoriee 
of  Attraction  and  tie  J^nre  of  the  Eartk,  vol  i.  p.  339). 

The  problem  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  treated  as  a  qnee- 
tion of  mechanics  or  hydrostatic*  is  one  of  great  difficulty, 
and  it  would  be  quite  impracticable  bnt  for  the  circumstance 
that  the  surface  differs  but  little  from  n  sphere.  In  order 
to  express  the  forces  at  any  point  of  the  body  arising  from 
the  attraction  of  its  particles,  the  form  of  the-  surface  is 
required,  but  this  form  is  the  very  one  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  investigation  to  discover  ;  hence  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subject,  and  even  with  all  the  present 
resource*  of  mathematicians'  only  a  partial  and  imperfect 
solution  can  be  obtained,  and  that  not  without  some  labour. 
We  may,  however,  here  briefly  indicate  the  line  of  reason- 
ing by  which  soma  of  the  most  important  of  the  results  we 
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liava  alluded  to  above-  may  be  obtained.  The  principle*  of 
hydro  italics  show  ua  that  if  X,  Y,  Z  bo  the  components 
parallel  to  three  rectangular  axes  of  the  forces  acting  on  a 
particle  of  a  fluid  mass  at  the  point  x,  y,  s,  then,  p  being 
the  pressure  there,  and  p  the  density, 

dp=f(Xdt  +  Ydv  +  Zit)i 
and  for  equilibrium  the  necessary  condition*  ore,  that 
plXdx  +  Yrfy  +  Zrlx)  be  a  complete  differential,  and  at 
the  free  surface  Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdi  -  0.  This  equation 
implies  that  the  resultant  of  the  force*  is  normal  to  the 
surface  at  every  point,  and  in  a  homogeneous  fluid  it  ia 
cbviously  the  differential  equation  of  all  surfaces  of  equal 
pr.isure.  If  the  fluid  be  heterogeneous  then  it  ii  to  be 
remarked  that  for  force*  of  attraction  according  to  the 
ordinary  law  of  gravitation,  if  X,  Y,  Z  be  the  component* 
of  the  attraction  of  a  mass  whose  potenticl  is  V,  then 

which  U  a  complete  differential.  And  in  the  esse  of  a  fluid 
rotating  with  uniform  Telocity,  in  which  the  so-called 
centrifugal  force  enters  as  a  force  acting  on  each  particle 
proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  the 
corresponding  part  of  Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Z<fi  is  obviously  a 
complete  differential  Therefore  for  the  force*  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned  Xdx  +  Yrfy  +  Zdi  -  a*U,  where  U  is 
some  function  of  x,  y,  i,  and  it  is  necessary  for  equilibrium 
tint  dp^prlU  be  a  complete  differential;  that  is,  p  mnst 
be  a  function  of  U  or  ft  function  of  p,  and  so  also  p  a 
function  of  U.  So  that  rfU  — 0  is  the  differential  equation 
of  surfaces  of  equnl  pressure  and  density. 

We  may  now  show  that  a  homogeneous  fluid  mas*  in 
the  form  of  an  oblats  ellipsoid  of  revolution  having  a 
uniform  velocity  of  rotation  can  be  in  equilibrium.  It 
may  be  proved  that  the  attraction  of  the  ellipsoid 
z!  +  y;+2"(l  +  <-)  ■»e:(l  +  €s)  upon  a  particle  P  of  it* 
mass  at  x,  y,  i  has  for  tomponents 

X=A*.  Y  =  Am,  Z-Ct, 


'•) 


Besides  the  attraction  of  the  mass  of  the  ellipsoid,  the 
centrifugal  force  at  P  has  for  components  -xaf,  -yw*,  0; 
then  the  condition  of  fluid  equilibrium  is 

(A--<«'i&ii  +  (A-,'>J*fv  +  C«&-0, 
which  by  Integrating  give* 

(a-*,Xe*+/)  +  Ci"  -  constant. 
Tiiis  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipsoid  of  rotation,  and  there- 
lore  tha  equilibrium  is  possible.      Tho  equation  coincide* 
with  that  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  moss  if  we  mate 


If  we  would  determine  the  maximum  value  of  ■  from 
this  equation,  wb  find  that  it  corresponds  to  the  value  of  t 
interallied  by  the  condition 


""    '-(l  +  rW+.V 

hence  it  may  be  shown  that  if  the  angular  velocity  exceed 
that  calculated  from  s —  —  0224T,  equilibrium  is  impos- 
Bible  for  tlio  form  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution.  If  *  fall 
short  of  this  limit,  there  are  two  ellipsoids  which  satisfy  the 
ciHim-.ioTi  of  equilibrium;  in  one  of  these  the  eccentricity  is 


greater  and  ia  the  other  less  than  093.  In  the  ewe  of 
the  earth,  which  is  nearly  spherical,  we  get  by  expanding 
the  expression  for  a*1  in  powers  of  t5,  rejecting  the  higher 
powers,  and  remarking  that  the  ellipticity  t  —  Ji*, 

2wf     16        IS   ' 
Now,  if  m  be  the  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  tha 
equator  to  gravity  there, 

In  the  cue  of  the  earth  it  i*  a  matter  of  observation 
that  »-ttti  hence  the  ellipticity 


"sail 


)  the   supposition   of  I 


so  that  the   ratio  of  the  axe*  o 

homogeneous  fluid  earth  ia   230  : 

Now,  to  come  to  the  caw  of  a  heterogeneous  fluid,  we 
shall  sasume  that  ita  surfaces  of  equal  density  are  spheroids, 
concentric  a-jd  having  a  common  axis  of  rotation,  and  that 
the  ellipticity  of  these  surfaces  varies  from  the  centre  to  the 
outer  surface,  the  density  also  varying.  In  other  words, 
the  body  is  composed  of  homogeneous  spheroidal  shells  of 
variable  density  and  ellipticity.  On  this  supposition  we 
shall  express  the  attraction  of  the  mas*  upon  a  particle  in 
its  interior,  and  then,  taking  into  account  tha  centrifugal 
force,  form  the  equation  expreeoing  the  condition  of  fluid 
equilibrium.  The  attraction  of  the  homogeneous  spheroid 
«*  +  jr*  +  i*(l  +  2«)  -  e*(  1  +  2*),  where  *  is  the  elliptic! ty,  of 
which  the  square  is  neglected,  on  an  internal  particle, 
whose  co-ordinates  are*-/,  y-Q,  «- h,  has  for  it*  »  and 


the  Y  component  being  of  course  aero.  Hence  we  infer 
that  the  attraction  of  a  shell  whose  inner  surface  ha*  an 

ellipticity  t,  and  its  outer  surface  an  ellipticity  «  +  <fe,  the 
density  being  p,  i*  expressed  by 

«--{■!•««••  •«•=;■-;■'"■ 

To  apply  this  to  our  heterogeneous  spheroid ;  if  we  put  e, 
for  the  semiaxis  of  that  surface  of  equal  density  on  which 
is  situated  the  attracted  point  P,  and  r0  for  tbe  aemiaxi*  of 
the  outer  surface,  the  attraction  of  that  portion  of  the  body 
which  is  exterior  to  P,  namely,  of  all  the  shells  which 
inclose  P,  has  for  components 


,r. 


dt,     Z, 


'"h*Y  'a 


both  e  and  p  being  functions  of  c     Again  the  attraction  *f 

a  homogeneous  spheroid  of  density  p  on  an  external  point 
/,  A  has  the  components 

r-^jeU+b)-**} 

.       .     3     w-y    .,    3     W-3/*        .  .     _    „ 
where  X-jt  ■  — _**-!  A -B r~t  mita~J*+V. 

Now  *  being  coniidered  a  function  of  e,  we  can  at  once 
express  the  attraction  of  a  shell  (density  p)  contained 
between  the  surface  defined  by  c  +  dc,  tide  and  that 
defined  by  c,  <  upon  on  external  point ;  the  differentials 
with  reapsct  to  c,  via.  rfX"  dZ",  must  then  be  integrated 
with  p  under  the  integral  sign  as  being  a  function  of  c 
The  integration  will  extend  from  e-0  to  e-e,.  The*  the 
component*  of  ths  attraction  of  the  heterogeneous  sphasuid 
VII.  —  ,6 


We  take  into  account  the  rotation  of  the  earth  by  subtract- 
ing  the  centrifugal  f orce  fa1  -  F  from  X,  Now,  the  sur- 
face of  constant  density  npon  which  the  point/,  0,  A  in 
situated  gives  (1  -  2e)fdf+kdh~Q ;  and  the  condition  ol 
equilibrium  is  that  (X  -  Y)df  +  Zi/A  -  0.     Therefore, 

<X-F)*  =  Z/(1-S.}, 
which,  neglecting  email  quantities  of  the  order  e5   and 
putting  trV  -  a*1,  give* 

5/a«.*m-^,V)-|/Si.-!; 

Hare  we  wuet  put  now  e  for  c,,  c  for  r,  and  1  +  2<  under 
tbe  first  integral  sign  maj  be  replaced  by  unity.  Two 
integration!  lead  us  to  the  following  very  important 
differential  equation : — 

When  p  is  expressed  in  term*  of  c,  this  equation  can  be 
integrated.  We  infer  then  that  a  rotating  spheroid  of  vary 
•mail  ellipticity,  composed  of  fluid  homogeneous  strata 
such  as  we  have  specified,  w.ill  be  in  equilibrium;  and 
when  the  law  of  the  density  is  expressed,  the  law  of  the 
corresponding  ellipticities  will  follow.  If  wa  put  M  for 
the  mass  of  the  spheroid,  then 


n  expressing  the  condition 

Jinking   these  substitutions  in  the   expression*   for   the 
forces  at  the  surface,  and  putting  r-l+<-<  ^-,  we  gat 

■>-.-£{ --}-♦«— ■)*}£ 
"■♦-£{'♦»{-♦«—')?}*• 

Here  G  is  gravity  in  the  latitude  $,  and  a  the  radius  of 
tbe  equator.     Since  sec  <j>  -  %  (l  )  «-Kj  ) , 

-SW"(«™)-M- 

which  expression  contains  the  theorems  we  have  referrea 
to  as  discovered  by  Clairaut, 

The  theory  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  as  a  rotating 
ellipsoid  has  proved  an  attractive  subject  to  many  of  the 
greatest  mathcmaticaiu,  Laplace  especially,  who  has  devoted 
a  large  portion  of  his  Mkaniqui  Cklttie  to  it  In  English 
the  principal  existing  works  on  the  subject  ore  Sir  George 
Air/a  Mathematical  Trad;  where  the  subject  is  treated  in 
the  lucid  stylo  so  characteristic  of  its  author,  but  without 
the  Use  of  Laplace's  coefficients,  Archdeacon  Pratt's  Attrac- 
tion and  Fi/Jitrt  of  the  Earth,  and  O'Brian'e  Mathematical 
Tract* ;  in  the  last  two  Laplace's  coefficient*  are  used.  In 
tbe  Cambridge  TraaiaetioKt,  vol  nil,  is  a  valuable  sssay 


that  if  the  external  form  of  the  sen — imagined  to  rwreolsta 
the  land  by  canals — be  a  spheroid  with  small  ellipticity, 
then  the  law  of  gravity  will  be  that  found  above.1 

An  important  theorem  by  Jacob!  must  not  be  overlooked. 
He  proved  that  for  *  homogeneous  fluid  in  rotation  * 
spheroid  »  not  the  only  form  of  equilibrium  ;  an  ellipsoid 
rotating  round  its  least  axis  may  with  certain  proportions 
of  the  axes  and  a  certain  time  of  revolution  be  a  form  of 

Local  Attract iuit. 
In  speaking  of  the  figure  of  the  eorth,  we  n 


measurements,  to  be  exactly  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  is 
a  priori  improbable.  Although  it  rosy  be  highly  probable 
that  originally  the  earth  was  a  fluid  mass,  yet  in  the 
cooling  whereby  tbe  present  crust  has  resulted,  the  actual 
solid  surface  has  been  left  in  form  the  most  irregular. 
It  is  clear  that  these  irregularities  of  the  visible  surface 
must  be  accompanied  by  irregularities  in  the  mathematical 
figure  of  the  earth,  and  when  ws  consider  the  general  sur- 
face of  our  globe,  its  irregular  distribution  of  mountain 
masses,  continents,  with  oceans  and  islands,  we  are  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  earth  may  not  be  precisely  any  surface  of 
revolution.  Nevertheless,  there  must  exist  some  spheroid 
which  agrees  very  closely  with  the  mathematical  figure  ot 
tbe  earth,  and  has  the  same  axis  of  rotation.  We  must 
conceive  this  figure  as  exhibiting  alight  departures  from 
the  spheroid,  the  tiro  surfaces  cutting  one  another  in 
various  lines;  thus  a  paint  of  the"  surface  is  defined  by 
its  latitude,  longitude,  and  its  height  above  the  spheroid 
of  reference.  Cell  this  height  for  a  moment  »;  then 
of  the  actual  magnitude  of  this  quantity  we  can  generally 
have  no  information,  it  only  obtrudes  itself  on  our  notice 
by  its  variations.  In  the  vicinity  of  mountains  it  may 
change  sign  iu  the  space  of  a  few  miles;  a  being 
regarded  as  a  function  of  the  latitude  and  longitude, 
if  its  differential  coefficient  with  respect  to  the  former  be 
sent  at  a  certain  paint,  the  normals  to  the  two  surfaces 
then  will  lie  in  ue  prime  vertical;  if  the  differential 
coefficient  of  n  with  respect  to  the  longitude  be  xero,  the 
two  normsls  will  lie  in  the  meridian ;  if  both  coefficients 
are  sero,  the  normals  will  coincide.  The  comparisons  of 
terrestrial  measurements  with  the  corresponding  astronomi- 
cal observations  have  ever  been  accompanied  with 
discrepancies.  Suppose  A  and  B  to  be  two  trigonometrical 
stations,  and  that  at  A  there  is  a  disturbing  force  drawing 
the  vertical  through  an  angle  S,  then  it  is  evident  that  the 
apparent  xenith  of  A  will  be  really  that  of  some  other  place 
A',  whose  distance  from  A  ia  rS,  wbanr  is  tbe  earth's  radios ; 
and  similarly  if  there  be  a  disturbance  at  B  of  the  amount 
i",  the  apparent  zenith  of  B  will  be  really  that  of  soms 
other  piece  B',  whose  distance  from  B  is  rS.  Heuco  we 
have  the  discrepancy  that,  while  the  geodetical  measure- 
ments deal  with  the  points  A.  and  B,  the  astronomies! 
observations  belong  to  tbe  points  A',  B'.  Should  B,  S'  be 
equal  and  parallel,  the  displacements  AA',  BB'  will  be  equal 
and  parallel,  and  no  discrepancy  will  appear.  The  non- 
recognition  of  this  circumstance  often  led  to  much  per- 
plexity in  the  early  history  of  geodesy.  Suppose  that, 
through  the  unknown  variations  of  n,  the  probable  error  of 
an  observed  latitude  (that  is,  the  angle  between  the  normal 
to  the  mathematical  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  given  point 
and  that  of  the  corresponding  point  on  the  spheroid  of 
reference)  be  t,  then  if  we  compare  two  arcs  of  a  degree 
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•eck  in  mean  latitudes,  and  near  each  ntnor,  any  about  firs 

degrees  of  latitude  apart,  the  probable  error  of  the  resulting 
value  of  the  ellipticity  will  be  approximately  *  jj^t,  ■ 
being  eipreesed  in  second*,  bo  that  if  «  be  ao  great  a*  3" 
the  probable  error  of  the  resulting  elHpt  icity  will  be  greater 
than  the  ellipticity  iteelf.  It  ii  not  only  interesting,  bat 
necessary  at  times,  to  calculate  the  attraction  of  a  mountain, 
and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  the  astronomical  zenith, 
at  any  point  within  ita  influence.  The  deflection  of  the 
plumb-line,  earned  by  a  local  attraction  whose  amount  is 
AS,  ii  meaiurod  by  the  ratio  of  At  to  the  force  of  gravity 
at  the  station.    Eipreaeed  in  second*,  the  deflection  A  ii 

&=ir.w.lx, 

when  p  is  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  8  that 
of  the  attracting  man, — the  linear  unit  in  expressing  A 
being  a  mile.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  table-land  whoee 
form  ia  a  rectangle  of  twelve  mile*  by  eight  mile*,  having 
a  height  of  500  feet  and  density  half  that  of  the  earth ;  let 
the  observer  be  two  miles  distant  from  the  middle  point  of 
the  longer  aide.  The  deflection  then  ii  1"'472 ;  bat 
at  one  mile  it  increases  to  2"'2Q,  At  sixteen  astronomical 
stations  in  the  English  Surrey  the  disturbance  of  latitude 
doe  to  the  form  of  the  ground  haa  been  computed,  and  the 
following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  results.  At  six  stations 
the  deflection  ia  nnder  9",  at  six  others  it  is  between  2" 
and  4",  and  at  four  station*  it  exceeds  4".  There  ia  one 
very  exceptional  station  on  the  north  coast  of  Baufiahire, 
near  the  village  of  Portsoy,  at  which  the  deflection  amounts 
to  10",  eo  that  if  that  village  were  placed  on  a  map  iu  a 
position  to  correspond  with  its  astronomical  latitude, 
it  would  be  1000  feet  out  of  position !  There  ia  the  aea  to 
the  north  and  an  undulating  country  to  the  south,  which, 
however,  to  a  spectator  at  the  station  does  not  suggest  any 
great  disturbance  of  gravity.  A  somewhat  rough  Estimate 
of  the  local  attraction  from  external  cantos  gives  a  MiTrimnrn 
limit  of  6",  therefore  we  havo  8"  unaceonuted  for,  or  rather 
which  mutt  arise  from  unequal  density  in  the  underlying 
strata  in  the  surrounding  couutry.  In  order  to  throw  light 
on  this  remarkable  .phenomenon,  the  latitudes  of  a  number 
of  stations  between  Nairn  on  the  west,  Fraserburgh  on  the 
east,  and  the  Grampian*  on  the  south,  were  observed,  and 
the  local  deflections  determined.  It  ia  somewhat  singular 
that  the  deflections  diminish  in  oil  directions,  not  aery 
regularly  certainly,  and  .most  slowly  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion, finally  disappearing,  and  leaving  the  maximum  at  the 


original  at 
Theme 


ie  method  employed  by  Dr  Button  for  computing  the 
ainaction  of  masse*  of  ground  i*  eo  simple  and  effectual 
that  it  can  hardly  be  improved  on.  Let  a  horizontal  plane 
pan  through  the  given  station;  let  r,  0  be  the  polar  co- 
ordinate*, of  any  point  in  thia  plane,  end  r,  6,  t,  the  co- 
crdinatea  of  a  particle  of  the  attracting  mat*;  and  let  it  be 
required  to  find  the  attraction-  of  a  portion  of  the  lnose 
contained  between  the  horizontal  plane*  «-0,  r-A,  the 
cylindrical  surfaces  r-r,,  r-r,,  and  the  vertical  planes 
#•6,,  6  —  6,.  The  component  of  the  attraction  at  the 
plaliiiii  or  origin  along  the  line  0  —  0  is 


yT/"^ 


(H+s^l 


.  ,.*.sa(ata.s>-slnr1)legi±^±g. 

By  taking  r.  -  r,  sufficiently  small,  and  supposing  A  also 
■man,  aa  fl  tumalJy  it,  compared  with  r,  +  r,  the  attraction 

-Kr.-r.Xsm  *,-«*«* 

wb*»r-l{ri +  r»)'    This  form  suggests  tho  following  pro- 


cedure. Draw  on  thu  crmtouttd  map  a  aoriet  of  equidistant 
circles,  eooesntrio  with  the  station,  intersected  by  radial 
line*  so  disposed  that  the  sinos  of  their  azimuths  era  in 
arithmetical  progression.  Then,  having  estimated  from  tli* 
map  the  mean  hefghtaof  the  various  compartments,  the  cal- 
culation i*  obviouo. 

In  mountainous  countries,  aa  noar  the  Alps  and  in  the 
deflection*  have  been  observed  to  the  amount  of  *s 
39".  On  the  other  hand,  deflection*  have  been 
in  fiat  countries,  such  a*  that  noted  by  Profovor 
Schweitzer,  who  has  shown  that,  at  certain  stations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Moscow,  within  a  distance  of  IG  miles  the  plumb- 
line  varies  16"  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  a  vast 
deficiency  of  matter  in  the  underlying  strata.  But  these  are 
exceptional  cases.1  Since  the  attraction  of  a  mountain  insx* 
ia  expressed  as  a  numerical  multiple  of  8  :p,  the  ratio  of  tlie 
density  of  the  mountain  tu  that  of  the  earth,  if  we  bare  any 
independent  mean*  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the 
deflection,  we  have  at  once  the  ratio  p  :  8,  and  thus  »e 
obtain  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Scliiehallion,  and  more  recently  at  Arthur's  Beat  A  com- 
pact mass  of  great  density  at  a  small  distance  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth  will  produce  an  elevation  of  the  mathe- 
matical surface  which  ia  expressed  by  the  formula 


'—Id**1-**.*.*).-'!- 
where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  (spherical)  earth,  a(l  -I) 
the  distance  of  the  disturbing  mast  below  the  anifsce,  ft 
the  ratio  of  the  disturbing  mast  to  the  mass  of  the  earth, 
and  aw  the  distance  of  any  point  on  the  surface  from  that 
peint,  say  Q,  which  ia  vertically  over  the  disturbing  mats. 
The  maiW  value  of  f  is  at  Q,  Where  it  in 

The  deflection  at  the  distance  a$  ia 


(I+f-i*™,)t 
$  is  small,  putting  A  +  t-1, 


The  maximum   deflection  takea  place  at  a  point  whuat 
distance  from  Q  is  to  the  depth  of  the  mass  as  1:  J  2,  anil 


its  amount  ia 


aviiv 


Tf,  for  instance,  the  disturbing  mast  wen  a  sphere  a  mile 
in  diameter,  the  excess  of  ita  density  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  country  being  equal  to  half  the  density  of  the 
earth,  and  the  depth  of  ita  centre  half  a  mile,  the  greatest 
deflection  would  be  6",  and  the  greatest  value  of  y  only  two 
inches.  Thu*  a  large  disturbance  of  gravity  may  arise 
from  on  irregularity  in  the  mathematical  surface  whose 
actual  magnitude,  aa  regards  height  at  least,  it  extremely 

The  effect  of  the  disturbing  mate  g  on  the  vibration*  of 
a  pendulum  would  be  e  maximum  at  Q ;  if  v  he  the  number 
of  seconds  of  time  gained  per  diem  by  the  pendulum  at 
Q,  and  o-  the  number  of  eeoonda  of  angle  in  the  maximum 
ckneotion,  then  it  may  be  shown  that 

»~  10   ' 


lssosa  FMt's  calculation!  of  the  sttncBqnt  of  tht  Hima- 
layas sod  tbs  sdbodUIs  ngton  lwjmid  thaa,  sn4;ta«  consequent 
daosollOB  of  tts  plush-lias  afrarioos  stations  In  Inula*  to.  lubjuct, 
Walsh  pnsente  sun?  aaomahsa  awt  diffleultiw,  ii  vary  rally  foaa  lota 
is  hit  tnatdw  on  tht  Banm  of  the  earth.  Bis  campatcd  dtfltctloH 
an  vutlj  fnat«  than  anything  brought  to  Ufbt  by  obsert  aUon. 


604  Eil 

bo  thai  the  number  of  seconds  of  time  by  Which  at  the 
maximum  the  pendulum  is  accelerated  is  about  half  the 
number  of  wcond*  of  angle  in  the  mtttmntt  deflection. 

Principlu  nf  Calculation. 

tct  i,  ^  b>  tl»  mntml  ulmnthi  ot  tno  point*  F,  Q  on  e  ipherald, 
*  th*  chord  line  joining  th™,  a.  rf  tin  angle*  made  by  me  chord 
with  the  normal*  at  PandQ,  (■,$',  u  their  latitude*  and  diffeisnce  of 
longitude,  end  *1^!l  +  £-1  =  0  the  equation  of  the  suries  ; 
'  -  \t  co-ordinatoi  of  P  and  Q 


•»iO-f)"f         *'=|/1  -#*>*l»V, 

when  A=a -••**■>)«.  A'^l-^nn1*^,  and  I  ia  the  OHen- 

tricky.  Let  /,  ff,  *  1»  the  dhcotion  eoainea  of  the  normal  to  that 
plane  which  contalna  the  normal  at  F  and  the  point  Q,  and 
.   .,....„.__   ..  ....     — ,.,.n  p^,  of  P  to=s;  lit  also 


/<*,-*)+»V+*<.'- 

/i+aia-t 


hare  then*  three  squatioi 


(j/-  •^rinet+r' cot. -(/-■)  eoef-0. 
The  substitution  of  the  value*  of  *,  a,  af ,  f/,  a"  m  this  aquation  will 

give  unnwUatalT  the  vilue  of  cot  •  ;  and  if  we  put  {,  f  (or  th* 
corresponding  aiimnthaaa  a  sphere,  or  oa  th*  supjsositum  e-0, 
the  following  relation*  eiiet 

cot  a  -  cot  f-     ji™i3 
c*?a 

cot*'-  eot  (.*.--«•  ™*'-t'( 

00**7 

4'  ain  •-  A  ata  •/=  ain  ■  Q . 

If  (ram  Q  w»  let  fall  a  perpendicular  on  the  meridian  plan*  of  F, 
and  from  P  1st  fall  a  perpendicular  on  th*  meridian  plan*  of  Q, 
then  the  following  equations  become  geometrically  evident : 

iainaaina'^eoif'aina 
t  Bun'di)  a'-  "  coa^tiiia. 
Bow  in  any  nrfaea  h-0  wiIst* 

tf=lf/  -ty+{/-jp+(?  -  a? 

iy--»S+fy-»)£+«--)J 


(»-:-ls+(V-«i 


+«-■>£ 


./Ja»iJ«*'  Ja\l 


■-3 

J-Vt, 

S-- 

-cw 

SO*  (i"  jOU  ;        COB  /i' 

angle  that 

*>  =  Asin 

;'  in  term*  of  ■  and  a*, 

■nbaidUrr  angle  *-  inch  th 

w*  obtain  Anally  the  fallowing  conation*  :— 


The**  determine  rigorously  the  distance,  and  lbs  nintnol  wniih 
Ustancta  and  arimntha,  of  any  two  poinla  on  a  spheroid  whoa* 
atitudea  and  difference  of  longitude  are  given. 

' "H1C« 


a  sarin  of  reductions  from  the  ejuatio 


when  «,  ii 

oo  the  rinht.lumd  aide 
the  ten  thorns.  "  " 
*">i  omseque 

rery  important 
th*   latitudes. 


ia  the  mean  of  *>  and  *',  and  the  bight 
ahoi-t  cowpn tation  will  ahow  that ' 
nd  aid*  of  thia  eqoation  can  neve 
dth  part  of  a  second,  which  is,  piactieally  speakin& 
itly  the  ram  of  the  stimuths  u  +  ■'  on  the  aphrroil  '. 
un  of  the  spherical  azimuths,  whene*  follows  tliia 


difference  of  longitude. 


Jalhy's  theor  , .  . 

points  oa  the  suraea  of  a  spheroid,  tt  their 


a'  their  reciprocal  aztmt 

,£zt 


Th*  verticil  plane  at  F  passing  through  Q  and  the  vertfcel  plen* 
at  Q  passing  through  P  cot  th*  surface  of  the  spheroid  in  two  dis- 
tinct una  Th*  greatest  distance  epert  of  these  cam*  la,  if 
a,  -  th*  meao  srimuth  of  PQ, 

ig£co»'«,.Inia,. 

This  la  a  very  small  quantity  i  for  even  in  the  case  of  alio*  of  100 
mile*  in  length  having  a  mean  azimuth  a  =  4S°  in  th*  latitude  of 
Great  Britain,  it  will  only  amount  to  half  an  inch,  whilst  tor  a  lino 
fit  fifty  mile*  it  cannot  eiceed  Ilia  siltcenth  part  of  an  inch.  The 
geodesic  line  joining  P  and  Q  lies  wholly  between  these  two  curve*.1 
If  wa  designate  by>,  Q'  the  two  carves  <th*  former  being  tfast  ia 
the  vertical  plans  through  P),  then,  neglecting  quantities  of  tba 
ordsr  ■*#■,  when  I  is  the  angular  distance  of  P  and  Q  at  th*  centre 
of  the  earth,  th*  geodesic  carve  inskes  with  1"  it  P  in  angle  equal 
to  th*  angl*  it  make*  with  Q'  at  Q,  each  of  these  angles  being  a 
third  of  the  angle  of  intersection  of  P  sud  Q'.  The  TlifferenM  of 
'     geodesic  lino  sad  eitl.or  of  the  curves  F,li' is,  sbdiiH 


the  length  oi 


An  idea  of  the  course  of  a  geodeeic  line  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  example.  Let  the  line  be  that  joining 
Cadiz  and  St  Petersburg,  whose  approximate  pcaitione  an 

Calls.                            Bi  Frtmsar*. 
JM.     M*  »  » 5»*  W  n. 

Long.   Ciyw. tacirn. 

If  O  bo  the  point  on  th*  geodesic  correaponding  to  F  mi 
that  one  of  the  plana  curree  which  contains  the  normal  at 
Cadlt  (by  "corresponding"  we  mean  that  F  and  Q  are  on  a 
meridian)  then  O  u  to  the  north  of  F ;  at  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  distance  from  Cadii  OF  is  468  feet,  at  half  the  die- 


1  Bs*  a  paper  "  On  th*  « 


trace  it  U  637  feet,  tod  at  tiree  quarters  it  ii  473  feet. 
The  azimuth  of  the  geodesic  at  Csdii  differs  30"  from  that 
of  the  verticil  place,  which  ia  the  astronomical  aximnth. 
The  azimuth  of  a  geodeeio  Una  cannot  be  observed,  to  thai 
the  Una  does  not  eater  of  necessity  into  practical  geodeay, 
although  man;  formal*  connected  with  its  rue  are  of  great 
simplicity  and  elagancs.  The  geodeeio  line  has  alwayi  held 
a  more  important  place  in  the  eoianceof  geodesy  among  the 
—"——""■"•  of  France,  Germany,  and  Emma  than  baa 
bean  assigned  to  it  in  the  operation!  of  the  English  and 
Indian  triangulatioua,  Although  the  observed  angles  of  a 
triengoJation  are  not  geodeeio  (.ogles,  yet  in  the  calculation 
of  tha  distance  and  reciprocal  bearings  of  two  points  which 
are  far  apart,  and  are  connected  by  a  long  chain  of  triangle*, 
we  may  fall  upon  the  geodeeio  line  in  thai  manner : — 

If  A,  t  be  the  pointe,  than  to  (tart  the  oalcnlattoa  from  1,  we 
obtain  br  eome  preliminary  calculation  the  approximate  aximnth 
of  Z,  or  the  angle  rude  by  the  direction  of  Z  with  the  aide  AB  or 
AO  of  th*  first  a  ianole.  Let  P,  be  the  point  wbore  thii  line  inKr- 
■sda  BCj  then,  to  find  P„  where  the  Una  oatathe  nut  triangle 
aid*  CD.  we  make  'the  angle  BP[  P,  aoch  that  BP,P,  +  BP,A-  1W*. 
Thia  fixes  P, ,  and  P,  la  axed  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  process  ; 

eoforP,,  P, HowitlscleartbatthepointaFi,Pt,P,socom- 

potedaie  those  which  would  be  actually  fixed  by  an  observer  with, 
a  theodolite,  proceeding  In  the  following  manner.  Haling  set  the 
tnatremeot  up  at  A,  and  tamed  the  telsioope  in  tha  direction  of 
the  competed  bearing,  an  assistant  pi™  a  mark  P,  on  the  line 

BC,  adjusting  it  till  bisected  by  the  eross-listcs  of  "--  '  ' " 

'      ■""»  theodolite  ii  ■"•---■  -  "  J  -l 

-,  _ ,  the  borlzonb—  

aanatant  then  places  a  mark  P, 

by  the  telescope,  wbiob,  is  then ..  -,. ....  — 

manner  P,  la  filed.  Saw  it  la  clear  that  the  series  of  point* 
P, ,  P,,  P,  approaches  to  the  geodesic  lino,  for  the  plane  of  any  tw( 
consecutive  elements  P._i  P. ,  F.  F.+i  contains  the  normal  at  Pa 

From  the  formula)  which  we  have  given  above,  expressing 
the  mntaal  relations  of  two  pointi  P,  Q  on  a  •oneroid,  we 
may  obtain  tha  following  solution  of  the  problem  :  Given 
the  latitude  a>  of  F,  with  the  azimuth  a  and  distance  * 
of  Q,  to  determine  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Q  and  the 
back  aiimuth  a. 


§ 

m<±A^ 


.«»  if. 


3£3S» 


here  f  ia  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  meridian  for  the 

latitude  l(s)  +  *■■).     The  h  formula  are  sppnrdniate  only,  but  they 
an  safBeumlly  preofse  eran  for  very  long  distances. 

Meridian  Aro. 
The  length  of  the  arc  of  meridian  between  the  latitudes  e\  and  f , 


J  J      (1-**sbSi 


Instead  of  naing  the  sioentridty,   put  the  n 


J     (1+aaoot 
Ttila,  after  integrntioii,  gives 

i«»(l*■T;»^f-;-a•)^-(^»+^»'+i'■')•.+(V-, 


Mi 


■^stniE*,-1*,  oos*«,+# 
stasia  ifo-wi}  oo.  &>#,  +  . 


The  part  of  (which  depends  on  *.'  is  vary  small;  ia  hot,  if  w* 
csloulits  it  for  the  longest  arc  measured,  theitowao  arc,  It  amounts: 
to  only  an  inch  and  a  belt  therefore  we  omit  tbls  term,  and  put 
for  J  the  value 

(l+»+Jsr')s-.(»"+»»,)»,+(Tf«')s, 
How,  if  we  suppose  the  observed  latitudes  to  be  «n«t*d  with  errors. 
sod  that  tha  true  latitndee  are  *-,  +  *,,  *,  +  ».;  and  if  farther  we 
suppose  that  «,+*.  is  the  tme  value  of  «-t:  oH-e,  and  that  a, 
itself  is  merely  a  very  approximate  numerical  valve,  we  get,  on 
making  these  mbatitatuins  and  neglecting  the  liiftnenos  of  the  cor- 
rections a  on  tha yarUin  of  the  am  ia  labtade,  la,  on  #,  +  *-, , 

j_(i+-1+j*;)«,-(s.I+B»;)^+(a«;K 
+  {(i+S*.)--(*+«"»)t+(i-.)*.t'fa 


n  s^, =*,  +  *. +>+(*,  w 

Now  in  eTery  measured  aro  them  am  not  only  the  extreme 
stations  detoimined  In  latitude,  but  also  a  number  of  Intermediate 
stations,  so  that  if  there  be  t  +  1  itationa  there  will  be  f  equations 

■>-«i+/i"+fi«+?s 
in  -ar,  +/«»  +  ffi  »+*•• 
In  combining  a  number  of  different  ana  of  meridian,  with 
the  view  of  determining  tie  figure  of  the  earth,  each  aro 
will  supply  a  number  of  equations  iu  u  end  *  and  the  cor- 
rections to  it>  observed  latitndee.  Then,  according  to  the 
method  of  least  squares,  those  values  of  «  and  *  are  tbn 
moat  probable  which  render  the  turn  of  the  squares  of  all 
the  errors  x  a  minimum.  The  corrections  at  which  ore 
here  applied  arise  not  from  error*  of  observation  only.  The 
mere  uncertainty  of  a  latitude,  ss  determined  with  modem 
instruments,  does  not  exceed  a  very  small  fraction  of  a 
second  a*  far  at  errors  ot  observation  go,  but  no  accuracy 
in  observing  will  remove  tha  error  that  rosy  arise  from 
local  attraction.  This,  ss  we  have  seen,  may  smount  to 
some  seconds,  so  that  the  corrections  c  to  the  observed 
latitudes  are  attributable  to  local  attraction.  Archdeacon 
Pratt,  in  bis  treatise  on  tha  figure  of  the  earth,  objects  to 
this  mode  of  applying  least  squares  first  used  by  Beasel ;  but 
certainly  Besael  wu  right,  and  the  objection  is  groundless. 

Companion*  of  StandwJi. 
Iu  determining  tha  figure  of  the  earth  from  the  arcs  of 
meridian  measured  in  different  countries,  one  source  of 
uncertainty  was,  until  the  last  few  years,  the  want  of  com- 
parisons between  the  standards  of  length  in  which  the  arcs 
were  expressed.  This  has  been  removed  by  the  vary 
extensive  series  of  comparisons  recently  made  at  South- 
ampton  (see  CosaparsVwj  of  Standard  of  Ltngth  of 
England,  Ihtnee,  Bdgiim,  Pnuria,  Sunia,  India,  and 
Audralia,  modi  at  th*  Ordnane*  Bnnty  Of/bx,  South- 
ampton, 1866,  and  a  paper  in  the  PhUotopkkal  Trantae- 
titnu  for  1873,  by  Lieut-OoL  A.  B.  Clarice,  C.E.,  U.K.,  on 
the  further  comparisons  of  the  standards  of  Austria,  Spain, 
the  United  States,  Oepe  of  Good  Hope,  and  Eussia).  These 
direct  comparisons,  which  were  canted  out  with  the  highest 
attainable  precision,  are  of  very  great  value.  The  length 
of  the  toise  has  three  independent  determinations,  vix., 
through  the  Russian  standard  double  toise,  the  Prussian 
and  the  Belgium  toise, — giving  for  the  length  of  tha 

'    terms  of  tin  standard  yard  of  England 

O 


*hrongh  tin  Hoadan  standard    6'IWHUIt 

\„        „     Fnuataa      , t-MUSTOSR. 

/„       „    Belgian      „        *  M4t4US  ft. 

By  combining  all  the  different  comparison*  mods  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  on  these  ban,  by  the 
method  of  lout  equina,  the  final  nine  of  the  toise  is 

ItHnHI  ft  flog  =  0-806S0BB8W), 
from  which  the  greatest  divergence  of  the  three  separate 
reenltaj  specified  above  is  only  half  a  millionth  or  a  toiae, 
corteapondiiig  to  tea  feet  In  the  earth'a  lediue.  From  the 
known  ntio  of  the  toiae  and  the  metre,  664000  :  443390, 
we  get  for  the  metre 

BM088833ft.  (bg  =  0-Il|W8S9tH). 
That  the  clow  agreement  between  the  determination*  of 
the  toiae  is  not  dns  to  chance  will  be  asm  from  the  fact 
that  the  companions  of  the  Prussian  toiae  with  the  English 
standard  involved  2340  micrometer  readings  end''  030 
thermometer  readings,  extending  over  twenty-Ova  days,  the 
probable  error  of  the  resulting  length  of  the  toiae  being 
j.  0-00000015  yard.  The  probable  error  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Belgian  toise  ii  ■  000000027 ;  that  of  the 
Russian  double  toiae  *  0-00000031.  With  regard  to  tne 
metre,  there  ia  an  indepandent  determination  rural  ting  from 
the  iMmpariaon  of  the  platinum  mettoofths  Royal  Society, — 
a  large  number  ot  observations  giving  for  the  length  of  the 
metre  3-26087206  feet,  which  differs  from  the  former  nanlt 
by  about  one  millionth  part.  But  thia  determination, 
involving  the  expansion  of  the  bar  for  30*  of  temperature, 
and  being  dependent  on  some  old  observations  of  Amgi, 
cannot  be  allowed  any  weight  in  modifying  the  nanlt 
obtained  through  the  tedses.  The  Russian  standard, 
pared  at  Southampton,  waa  that  on  which  the  lei 
their  base  lines  and  therefore  their  whole 

Calculation  of  the  Stmioxt. 

We  now  bring  together  the  reeults  of  the  Vi 
area,  omitting  many  ahnrt  arcs  which  have  been  need  in 
previous  determinations,  bat  which  on  aeeount  of  their 
Bmallness  have  little  influence  In  the  result  aimed  at 

The  data  of  the  French  arc  front  Formentera  to  Dunkirk 


i  the  length  of 
■c  depends. 


_ 18    S>    (8-17 

lloontfonv. 41    11     41-M  832871-04 

Bandana 41    tt    47-00  888701  -03 

Caroaaunna - 41     11    HBU  loSTlt?'M 

Panttaaon 48    80    47-88  8710817-18 

Dunkirk 01      1      8-41  8108700  44 

The  latitude  of  Fonnantara  as  bars  given  is  taken  from  tl 

ii  of  M.  Blot,  ncerded  and  commted  in  the  third  vo' 

U  Arwnartn  a~ 


inthfou,  given 
8),  li  48*  50' 48 


lUHfU*  Dkimal  (U.  418),  k  48*  SO"  W-M.  In  the 
rOaaa-raaWn  Impniol  it  Parit,  v»L  vilL  pane  8IT,  we  nna  the 
lititnds  ofaaath  faeef  the  sbm  ratttv  determined  aa  48'  J0,ll"71. 
The  Paotaeon  bring  16*88  north  of  Una,  we  thus  get  a  second 
determination  of  ils  latitude.     The  mean  ia  that  given  above. 

The  distance  of  the  parallel*  of  Dunkirk  and  Greenwich, 
deduced  from  the  recent  extension  of  the  triangulatiua  of 
England  into  Franca,  in  1862,  is  161407-3  feet,  which  ia 
3-9  feet  greater  than  that  obtained  from  Captain  Kater'a 
triangulation,  and  3'2  feat  leas  than  the  distance  calculated 
by  Dalambre  from  Gensrol  Roy's  triangulation.  The 
following  table  shows  the  data  of  the  English  arc  with  the 
j)  standard  feet  from  Formentera, 
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88-80 

4071 108 '8 

62 

28  80 

4048887 -0 

63*110 

8418X317 

4872 

88878131 

40 

W 

jr-ii 

W8H»7 

The  latitude  assigned  ia  thia  table  toSaatvoid  is  not  tlia 
directly  observed  latitude,  which  ia  60*  AV  38"-58,for  there 
an  hers  a  cluster  of  three  points,  whose  latitudes  are 
astronomically  determined  i  and  if  we  transfer,  by  manna  of 
the  geodesic  connection,  the  latitude  of  Gerih  efSaor  to 
Sexavord,  we  get  60'  49/  S6"-S9 ;  and  if  we  similarly 
transfer  the  latitude  of  Bulla,  we  get  60*  49'  3£"-46.  The 
moan  of  thaaa  three  ia  that  entered  in  she  above  table. 

For  the  Indian,  arc  in  long,  77'  40'  we  have  the  follow- 


J* amthabed  ... 


.    ■  s  ii-m 

10  (9  41178 

.     IB  t»  61188 

.     It  S  63-583 

18  t  10-1M 

.    11  6  61-839 

.     14  7  ll'SeS 

.     38  10  48  821 


81  tt  BIS 

88  41  4487 

88  40  18-40 

70  40  11-31 


■eyal  Obasrvatorv....     81    88 

XwartKop. 14    11    8318 

Cape  Point. 14     SI       *"" 


I09H74-S 
1758682-0 
(8188781 
1801788-8 
4*87829-5 
878 4088 -T 
TTUeie-* 


81 8628  81 

124878217 
1787*61-48 

2448749-17 
8400812  88 
40T8411-2B 
4782421-43 
8188116-33 
•817108-87 
7488788-87 
85S0617-8O 
8287021-08 


811607-7 

1828388 -II 
1882588-1 
1078376 T 


And,  finally,  for  the  Peruvian  arc,  in  long.  281*  0', 

Tsraut -J    4    8*2-083 

Ceteheaqui O    1    11187  llilOM-S 

Having  now  stated  the  data  of  the  problem,  we  may  either 
seek  that  ellipsoid  which  best  represents  the  observations,  or 
we  may  reetnet  the  figure  to  one  of  revolution.  ItwiD  bacon- 
(anient  to  commence  with  the  supposition  of  an  ellipsoidal 
figure,  aa  on  so  doing  we  can,  by  a  alight  alteration  in  the 
equation*  of  minimum,  obtain  also  the  required  figure  ef 
revolution.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  whatever  the  real 
figure  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  if  we  presuppose  it  an 
ellipsoid,  the  arithmetical  process  will  bring  out  an  ellipsoid, 
which  ellipsoid  will  agree  better  with  all  the  observed 
latitudes  than  any  spheroid  would,  therefore  we  do  not 
prove  that  it  is  an  ellipsoid ;  to  prove  this,  arcs  of  longitude 
would  be  required.  There  is  no  doubt  such  area  will  be 
shortly  forthcoming,  but  a*  yet  they  are  not  available. 

The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  one  in  considering  an 
ellipsoidal  earth  is  the  question,  "What  is  a  meridian  curve  I 
It  may  be  denned  in  different  ways :  a  point  moving  on 
the  anrface  in  the  direction  astronomically  determined  as 
"north"  might  be  said  to  trace  a  meridian;  or  we  may 
define  it  as  the  loons  of  those  point*  which  have  a  constant 
longitude,  whose  renitbe  lie  in  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens, 
having  it*  poles  in  the  equator ;  we  adopt  thia  definition. 
Let  at,  6,  e  be  the  eomiaxes,  e  being  the  polar  aemiari*. 
The  equation  of  the  ellipaoid  being 
**,*»*4.'*-l 

If  F  be  any  point  on  tho  surface,  the  direction  cosine*  of 
the  normal  at  1"  era  proportional  to 
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*>     in      4»  m  -  f      • 

S-  3}'  fi'  "«?■  P'  «•' 

and  If  Jir  -  <fc  be  the  angle  between  this  normal  and  the 
anur  axie,  so  that  £  is  the  latitude  of  P,  wo  ban  ' 

Hence   the  equation  to  a  "  parallel "  in  which  the  latitude 

So  thai  in  an  ellipsoidal  earth  the  parallel  ii  no  longer  a 
pUa»  carve.  Let  longitude  be  reckoned  from  the  plane  of 
aa.  At  then  an  two  speciee  of  latitude,  astronomiosl  and 
geoaeutrie,  «o  there  are  in  Ihe  ellipsoidal  aerth  two  species 
of  longitude,  geocentric  (called  u)  and  astronomical  (celled 
■).  Conceive  a  line  patting  through  the  origin  in  the 
plane  of  tiro  equator  end  directed  to  a  point  whose  longitude 
ia  kr  +  m.  The  direction  cosine*  of  that  line  art— tin  «, 
cot  «,  and  0.  Those  point*  of  the  surfact  whose  normals 
an  at  right  angles  to  this  line  are  in  the  meridian  -whoso 
longitude  it  •;    the    condition   of    perpeudiotuarity   it 


and  Hue,  in  feet,  it  the  equation  of  the  meridian,  wUeb_rt 
still   on  die  ellipaoulal  hypothesis  a  plana 


t  quantity  r  intermediate 


Ml  tuostitntt  the  value  rf  r,  reelecting  the  square  of  ( } 


Mew  we  hart  to  determine  not  only  the  three  hbI-uh  a, 

the  longlturti.  of  a.     letu,  be  thelooptudeof  one  of  lit 
■uridisn  tree,  «,  thu  longitude  of  a,  then,  for  that  Be, 

■s|=!+|aNK>i-Mt) 

,  ^^+»ee«i*i+f»hifc,e 

where  Ip-i  cos  2b,  ,  tq=t  tin  Su. . 

Tie  annuel  it  Pdoetnot  nets  through  the  tils  of  rotation,  to 
thtt  the  obMrred  lttltudet  on  tn  ellipsoid  ere  not  tztetl*  the 
nuantiti™  which  should  he  used  In  the  onlinsrv  method  of  ex- 
!■  mini  the  length  of  a  meridian  an  In  tennt  of  the  latitude*. 
But  it  inty  be  shown  thtt  tilt  oomudentlon  rosy  be  neglected. 

The  data  we  bare  collected  form  35  equations  between  the 
40  i-correctioua  to  the  obMrred  latitudes,  and  the  fool 
unknown  quantities  determining  the  elemeubl  of  the 
ellipsoid.  Suppose  n,  to  bean  approximate  value  of  the  ratio 
I  -t:  il  c,  tothat 

where  r  is  a  small  correction  to  %±  and  suppose  c,  to  be  an 


Longitude  of  a 16°  3V  Eat*. 

The  meridian  of  the  greater  axis  passes,  In  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  through  Spitsbergen,  the  Straita  of  Messina, 
Lake  Chad  in  North  Africa,  and  along  the  weet  coaat  of 
Booth  Africa, — nearly  corresponding  to  the  meridian  which 
pastes  over  the  greatest  quantity  of  land  in  that  hemi- 
sphere. Ia  the  Western  Hemisphere  it  passes  through 
Behring's  Straits  and  through  the  centre  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  meridian  (100*  34/  E.)  of  the  minor  axis  of 
the  equator  peases  near  North-east  Cape  on  the  Arctic  See, 
through  Tong-king  and  the  Straits  of  Bunds,  end  corresponds 
nearly  to  the  meridian  which  pa-sot  over  the  greatest 
amount  of  land  in  Asia;  and  in  the  Weetern  Hemisphere  it 
passes  through  Smith  Sound,  the  west  of  Labrador, 
Montreal,  between  Cuba  and  Hayti,  and  along  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  meridian 
that  lasses   over  the  greatest  amount  of  land  in   that 


jrordmote  value  of  c  so  that  e-e,  (l  +  ().  than  the  four 
i  quantities  are  p,  q,  r,  f.  The  result  of  making 
of  the  squares  of  the  40  corrections  a  minimum  it 

a-209263GO  -  6378294-0 
6-20919972  -  6376360-4 
o  -20863425  -  6356068*1 


The  length  of  the  meridian  quadrant  patting  tlirough 
Faria,  in  the  ellipsoidal  figure  given  above,  is  100014720 
metres,  showing  that  the  length  of  the  ideal  French  standard 
it  considerably  in  error  as  repreaenting  the  ten -millionth 
part  of  the  quadrant  The  minimum  quadrant,  in  longitude 
105*  34',  has  a  length  of  100000340  metres.  The 
probable  error  of  the  longitude  of  the  major  axis  of  the 
equator  given  above  it  of  course  large,  as  much  perhaps  at 
a-.lt>*, 

,It  hoe  been  objected  to  tliis  figure  of  three  unequal  axes 
that  it  does  not  satiety,  in  the  proportions  of  the  ties,  the 
conditions  brought  out  in  Jocobi't  theorem.  Admitting 
this,  it  has  to  be  noted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Jacobi'a 
theorem  contemplates  a  homogeneous  fluid,  and  this  is 
certainly  far  from  the  actual  condition  of  our  globe,  indeed 
the  irregular  distribution  of  continents  and  oceans  suggests 
as  possible  a  sensible  divergence  from  ■  perfect  surface  of 
revolution. 

If  wq  limit  the  figure  to  being  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution, 
we  get  rid  in  our  equations  of  two  unknown  quantities,  and 
the  result  may  be  expressed  thru  : — 

O-SQ926062  -  63T6206'4 

s  -20855121  -  6306503  a 
c:a-29398:294-S8.  - 
At  might  be  expected,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  40 
latitude  corrections,  viz.,  15399,  is  greater  in  this  figure 
than  in  that  of  three  axes,  where  it  amounts  to  13830.  In 
the  Indian  arc  the  largest  corrections  ere  at  Dodagoontah, 
+  3"-87,and  at  Kalianpur,  -3"-68.  In  the  Hussion  si  e 
the  largest  corrections  are  +3"76,  at  Tornea,  end  -3'31. 
at  Staro  Nekrsasowkt.  Of  the  whole  40  corrections,  IS 
•re  under  l"-0, 10  between  TO  and  2".0,  10  between  3"*0 
and  3"-0,  and  4  over  3"-0.  For  tha  ellipsoidal  figure  the 
probable  error  of  on  observed  latitude  U  *  1"42  ;  for  the 
spheroidal  it  would  be  very  aligbtJy  larger.  This  quantity 
may  he  taken  therefore  h  approximately  the  probable 
amount  of  local  deflection. 

In  I860,  the  Eussiao  Government,  at  the  instance  of  M. 
Otto  Btruve,  imperial  astronomer  at  St  Petersburg,  invited 
the  co-operation  of  the  Governments,  of  Prussia,  Belgium, 
France,  and  England,  to  the  important  end  of  connecting 
their  respective  triangnlatiaus  to  as  to  form  a  continuous 
chain  under  the  parallel  of  53*  from  the  island  of  Valentin 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  longitude  10'  2ff 
40"  W.,  to  Orek  on  the  river  Ural  in  Bnssia.  This  grand 
undertaking  was  at  once  sot  in  action,  but  up  to  the  present 
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time  than  ere  portion*  of  the  work  still  incomplete.  OH 
the  put  of  England  tbe  triangnlntion  wu,  in  1862,  carried 
through  France  into  Belgium;  and  Urn  difference  of 
longitude  of  Greenwich  and  ValentU  nt  determined  by  tbe 
Astronomer  Royal  by  means  of  electric  telegraph  signals. 

Although  in  theory  the  determination  of  differences  of 
lougitudaby  electric  telegraph  signolsmay  appear  extremely 
simple,  yet  practically  there  are  very  many  sources  of  error 
which  have  to  be  (ought  oat  and  eliminated  by  a  proper 
arrangement  of  the  observations.  The  system  has  now 
been  brought  to  each  perfection  that  tie  astronomical 
amplitude  of  aros  of  longitude  can  be  determined  with 
needy  as  much  accuracy  as  those  of  latitude,  and  in  a  few 
yean  tbe  data  of  the  problem  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  will 
thru  receive  many  additions. '  As  an  example  of  die 
precision  arrived  at,  the  difference  of  longitude  of  Green- 
wich Observatory  and  Harvard  Observatory,  U.S.A.,  has 
been  three  timet  determined  with  the  following  results  : — 

ISM  by  Angle-American  Cable. «    U    tl-00 

1670  by  French  Cable  to  Duibury 1    44    M  M 

1872  by  ftanch  tJsble  to  at  Pierre, 4-44    M-W 

But  the  different  determinations  of  the  velocity  of 
transmission  of  signals  present  great  anomalies. 

1'eaJidvai  Obtcrcationt. 

In  Clairant'a  theorem  we  have  seen  that  if  g'  bo  gravity 
in  the  latitude  of  <fa  g  its  value  at  the  equator,  then 
■j'-g(i-i-q  sin'eS).  If  the  same  pendulum  bo  swung  in 
different  latitudes  than  the  square  of  the  number  of 
vibrations  will  be  proportional  to  gravity.  Hence,  if  N  be 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  an  invariable  pendulum  per 
diem  at  the  equator,  N'  the  number  in  latitude  £,  .then 
fT'-N^H-gsinV).  Thus  q  can  be  obtained  by  observa- 
tions on  the  Borne  pendulum  in  different  latitudes,  and  since 
q~%m-e  and  tn  is  known,  e  will  at  once  follow.  The 
pendulum  which  makes  86400  oscillations  per  diem  in 
London  is  observed  to  lose  1S6  vibrations  at  the  equator 
and  gain  79  at  Spitsbergen. 

The  limits  of  space  at  our  disposal  here  prevent  our 
going  into  the  subject  of  pendulum  experiments,  and  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  investigations  that  have 
already  been  baaed  upon  the  older  pendulum  observations. 
Sea  Airy's  Figure  of  the  Earth,  Bailee  psper  in  the 
Jfamairs  of  tha  Royal  Agronomical  Society,  General 
Sabine's  Account  of  Sxptrimtntt  to  determine  the  Figure  0/ 
the  Earth  by  meant  of  the  Pendulum  vibrating  tecondt  in 
Diftreal  Latitude!,  1823,  and  a  valuable  paper  m  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Transaction),  1649,  by  Professor 
Stokes.  The  pendulum  gives  an  elUpticity  certainly  some- 
what greater  than  that  resulting  from  area  of  meridian, 
via.,  rsV.j.  An  immense  number  of  pendulum  observations 
are  now  being  made  at  the  astronomical  stations  of 
geodoaical  surveys  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  India,  which, 
whan  fully  published,  will  throw  light  more  perhaps  upon 
tlie  local  variations  of  gravity  than  on  the  figure  of  the 
earth.  The  observations  made  at  the  various  stations  of 
the  Indian  meridian  are  bring  to  light  a  physical  fact  of 
the  very  Ugliest  importance  and  interest,  namely,  that  the 
density  of  the  strata  of  the  earth's  crust  under  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains  is  less  than  that 
under  the  plains  to  the  south,  the  deficiency  increasing  aa 
the  stations  of  observation  approach  the  Himalayas,  and 
being  a  T"fT'"'"Tn  when  they  are  situated  on  the  range 
itself.  This  accounts  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  large 
deflections  which  the  Himalayas,  according  to  Archdeacon 
Pratt's  calculations,  ought  to  produce.  The  Indian 
pendulum  observations  also  throw  some  light  on  tha  relative 
variations  of  grivity  at  continental,  coast,  and  island 
stations,  showing  that,  without  a  single  exception,  gravity 
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at  the  coast  stations  is  greater  than  at  the  corrc'pnuiling 
continental  stations,  and  greater  at  island  stations  than 
at  coast  stations.  The  ellipticity  of  the  earth  has  also 
been  deduced  from  the  motion  of  tbe  moon,  tbe  quantity 
«-Jm  entering  as  a  coefficient  Jn  the  expression  for  tha 
moon's  latitude.  The  resulting  value  of  the  ellipticity  is 
(4Tth  (Airy's  Trade,  p.  188).  A  value  of  the  ellipticity 
may  also  be  derived  from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
but  aa  this  depends  on  the  assumed  law  of  density  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth  it  is  not  of  much  importance. 

SlimaU  a/  the  Figure  at  a  Solid  of  Revolution. 

a=W92ttt2:  &-2C85SI21. 

Iff  be  tbe  radini  or  cnmtnre  of  tbe  meridian  In  latitude  a,  / 

that  perpendicular  to  the  meridian,  T>  the  length  of  a  degree  of  tits 

meridian,  1/ tbe  length  of  a  djvree  of  longitude,  r  the  radius  dn*ra 

from  the  centra  of  the  earth,  Ythe  angle  of  the  vertical,  then 
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EARTHQUAKE.  Although  the  terrible  effects  which 
are  often  produced  by  earthquakes  have  in  all  ages  forced 
themselves  upon  tbe  attention  of  man,  it  is  nevertheless 
only  within  the  lost  thirty  years  that  the  phenomena  have 
been  subjected  to  exact  investigation,  A  new  science  bos 
been  thus  established  under  tbe  name  of  eeUmdogy 
{o-eic-pis,  an  earthquake).  This  branch  of  knowledge,  how- 
ever, has  hitherto  attracted  but  few  students,  and  its  de- 
velopment in  England  has  been  almost  exclusively  due  to 
tbe  researches  of  Mr  Robert  Mallet  References  to  his 
principal  works  will  be  given  at  tbe  end  of  this  article. 

Accounts  of  earthquakes  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  the  writings  of  many  ancient  authors,  but  they 
are,  for  tbe  most  part,  of  little  value  to  tbe  seismologist. 
There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  exaggeration  in  describing 
such  phenomena,  sometimes  indeed  to  the  extent  of  import- 
ing a  supernatural  element  into  the  description.  It  is  true 
that  attempts  were  made  by  some  ancient  writers  on  natural 
philosophy  to  offer  a  rational  explanation  of  earthquake 
phenomena,  but  the  hypotheses  which  their  explanations 
involved  are,  as  a  rule,  too  fanciful  to  be  worth  reproducing 
at  tile  present  day.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  references  to  seismic  phenomena  which  have  come 
down  to  us  ia  the  writings  of  such  historians  and  philoso- 
phers aa  Thucydidee,  Aristotle,  and  Strabo,  Seneca,  Livy, 
and  Pliny.  Nor  is  much  to  be  gleaned  from  the  pages  of 
medieval  and  later  writers  on  earthquakes,  of  whom  ths 
most  notable  are  Fromondi  (1627),  Maggio  (1571),  and 
Travagini  (1979).  In  this  country,  the  earliest  work 
worthy  of  mention  is  Dr  Robert  Hooko's  Ditamne  on 
Earthqvalet,  written  in  1668,  end  read  at  a  later  date 
before  the  Royal  Society.  This  discourse,  though  contain- 
ing many  passages  of  considerable  merit,  tended  but  little 
to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  in  question. 
Equally  unsatisfactory  were  the  attempts  of  Priestley  and 
some  other  scientific  writers  of  tbe  last  century  to  connect 
the  cause  of  earthquakes  with  electrical  phenomena.  Ths 
great  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1755  led  the  Rev.  John 
Unheal,  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Cambridge,  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  subject ;  and  in  17G0  he  published  in  tbe 
Philosophical  Transactions  a  remarkable  essay  on  the 
Causa  and  Phenomena  of  Earthquakes.  Regarding  the 
earth  as  having  a  liquid  interior  covered  by  a  comparatively 
thin  crust,  he  conceived  that  waves  might  be  generated  in 
this  subterranean  liquid,  and  that  such  wavea  by  shaking  the 
flexible  crust  would  produce  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake, 
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eabthquak; 


His  fflnatration  of  the  movement  of  Mm  ground  fa  that  of  a 
loose  carpet  thrown  into  undulations  by  being  shaken  at 
onecoroar.  AJthoQgIiMidioll'BhypottMi»i»»Ull»ocoptod, 
in  a  nawliasd   form,    by   soma   geologist*,   it  should,  bo 

dby  m 

lettaerait     Wi 

d  the  true  nature 
of  wave-notion,  and  the  way  in  whkh  it  it  transmitted 
doling  an  aaslasftuejpi  shock.  Modem  iwJMwlfrgirti  behove 
that  an  earthquake  ia  a  vibratory  motion  propagated 
through  the  solid  materials  of  the  earth,  much  "in  the  earns 
way  that  sound  it  propagated  by  ribretipns  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  appears  that  this  view  was  first  raggerted  by 
Dr  Thomas  Young  in  bia  Latum  on  Natural  PkUtttrnkf, 
published  in  1807.  The  development  of  thil  view, 
especially  in  ita  quantitative  results,  liaa  at  the  very  baae 
•     ■        ■  in  leu  Mr  Mallet  commnnieatod  to  the 


le  detail  Since  that  data  the  great  advances 
in  this  country  have  been  made  by  Mr  Mallet,  assisted 
occasionally  by  the  Ber.  Professor  Hanghton  and  other 


Even  at  the  present  day,  after  nil  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  but  Utile  is  really  known  as  to  the  origin  of 
earthquakes.  Probably  several  distinct  causes  should  be 
recognised,  for  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  all  sub- 
terranean disturbances,  differing  as  they  do  so  widely  in 
intensity  and  in  duration,  should  be  referable  to  one 
common  mechanism.  Any  gnat  concussion,  even  npon  the 
surface,  is  competent  to  produce  tremor*  which  may  be 
regarded  as  diminutive  earthquakes  ;  thus  the  great  landslip 
at  the  Boeabarg  in  Switzerland  in  1806  waa  accompanied 
by  a.  local  quaking  of  the  ground.  Volger  and  Mohr  have 
suggested  that  acme  of  the  small  earthquakes  which  have 
been  felt  in  Germany  may  be  referred  to  the  falling-in  of 
the  roof  of  enormous  subterranean  cavities  formed  by  the 
long-continued  solvent  action  of  water  on  deposit*  of  rock- 
aalt,  IrrrmatonB,  and  gypsum.  Such  causae,  however,  can 
have  given  rise  to  only  very  petty  shocks,  and  must  be 
quite  subordinate  to  subterranean  disturbances  of  a  mora 
general  character.  The  late  Mr  Ponlett  Beropa  was  lad  to 
refer  meat  earthquakes  to  "  the  snap  end  jar  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  and  violent  rupture  of  solid  rock-masses,  and 
perhaps  the  iimtan  tan  sons  injection  into  them  of  in  tumescent 
molten  matter  from  beneath."  Ha  believed  that  the 
rupture  of  the  rocks  was  doe  to  Expansion  of  deeply  seated 
masses  of  mineral  matter,  consequent  upon  either  increased 
temperature  or  diminished  temperature.  It  ia  argued, 
however,  by  Mr  Mullet,  on  mechanical  principles,  that  such 
fractures  could  produce  only  very  weak  impulses ;  but  he 
believes  that  some  earthquakes,  especially  those  marked  by 
long  continued  tremors,  may  be  due  to  the  movement  and 
crushing  of  rock  masses  by  tangential  pressures  produced 
by  secular  cooling  of  the  earth.  Steam  baa  always  been  a 
favourite  agent  with  seismologist!!,  since  it  is  clearly  com- 
petent to  produce  great  effects  by  its  sudden  generation  or  by 
its  sudden  condensation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  inter, 
finding  it*  way  through  fissure*  in  the  earth's  crust,  might 
roach  highly-heated  rocks  and  remain  quietly,  In  the 
spheroidal  condition,  until  a  local  reduction  of  temperature 
suddenly  conned  it  to  lash  into  steam.  After  all,  the 
origin  of  earthquakes  is  probably  to  be  regarded  aa  part 
only  of  a  much  wider  question.  Whatever  causes  are 
competent  to  produce  volcanic  action  are,  in  all  likelihood, 
equally  competent  to  produce  the  ordinary  manifestations 
of  seismic  energy.     A  relation  fa  clearly  traceable  between 


the  geographical  distribution  of  f 
earthquake-areas.;  and  although  it 
be  supposed  that  the  volcano  and  f 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause 
tholes*  highly  probable  that  they  re 


shook,  it  ia 


may  be  the  reel  origin   of  the  earthquake 
'  to  regard  it*  effect*  as  proceeding 
* "      Wow  delivered  undergroe~ 


This-  centre  of  impulse  is  called 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
such  a  centre,  so  far  from  being  anything  like  a  mathe- 
matical point,  is  in  nature  a  subterranean  region,  which  in 

many  eases  is  no  doubt  of  very  large  dimensions,  measuring 
perhaps  some  miles  in  diameter. 


tvdinal  vibration*,  like  those  of  M 
end  consequently  not  like  ordinary  water- wave*.  In' the 
errand-wave  the  eir  is  alternately  condensed  and  rarefied, 
the  molecules  advancing  and  retreating  in  the  line  of  direc- 
tion in  which  the  wave  is  travelling  In  a  water-wave, 
on  the  contrary,  the  molecnles  of  liquid  rise  and  fall,  or 
rather  describe  closed  curves  in  planes  which  are  transverse 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  undulation  or  wave-form 
advance*,  Auconliug  to  Mr  Hopkins,  both  orders  of  vibra- 
tion—longitudinal  and  transversal— coexist  in  the  earth 
quake-wave,  and  cell  for  investigation.  When,  for  example, 
the  molecules  of  an  Iron  ber  are  disturbed  by  a  blow 
delivered  at  one  end,  both  kinds  of  vibration  are  generally 
excited,  and  hence  two  wave*  are  sent  through  the  bar, — 
the  longitudinal,  however,  having  a  much  greater  velocity 
than  the  transversal  wave.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  seismologist  need  concern  himself  with  any  but  longi- 
tudinal vibration*.  For,  admitting  that  small  transversal 
vibrations  are  generated  at  the  seismic  focus,  it  I*  probable 
that  they  would  be  cut  off  to  a  great  extent  during  trans- 
mission from  stratum  to  stratum.  Indeed,  the  plane*  of 
junction  between  the  several  bed*  in  stratified  deposits 
would  hinder  the  transmission  of  transversal  vibrations 
travelling  in  a  direction  normal  to  the  strata.  Hence  Mr 
Mallet  mainfailm,  that  in  studying  the  effect*  of  an  earth- 
quake, attention  may  be  restricted,  without  danger  of  error, 
to  the  longitudinal  or  normal  vibrations,  the  transversal  or 
tangential  vibrations  being  neglected. 

Around  the  seismic  centre,  or  mean  focal  point,  the 
molecules  of  the  rock  will  first  bo  squeezed  together  by  the 
concussion,  and  then  sepu* ted  by  virtue  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  solid  medium ;  the  onward  motion  ie  then  rapidly  taken 
up  by  the  next  set  of  molecules,  which  in  like  manner  are 
pushed  against  each  other,  and  then  spring  apart.  In  this 
way  the  pulse,  or  form  of  the  wave,  may  be  propagated  to 
en  enormous  distance,  whilst  the.  excursion*  of  the 
individual  particles  are  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 
It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  between 
the  transit  of  the  wave  and  the  movement  of  the  material 


The  distance  through  which  the  individual  particles  oscillate 
i*  called  the  artpiU udt  of  the  wave.  After  the  Neapolitan 
earthquake  of  1807  Mr  Mallet  found  from  actual  observa- 
tion at  a  place  called  Polls,  situated  nearly  above  the  aeitmio 
centre,  that  tile  amplitude  of  a  wave  which  caused  certain 
fractures  In  masonry  could  not  have  been  more  than  1} 
inches.  He  is  thus  led  to  believe,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  most  geologists,  that  earthquakes  are  not  great  agents  of 

ra  —  -n 
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psrmauent  elevation.  That  elevation  has  been  frasjoently 
observed  after  on  earthquake  is  a  bet  beyond  question  ; 
thus,  Captain  Fitaroy  found,  after  the  Bouth.  American 
earthquake  of  1830,  that  a  pert  of  the  bio  of  Santa  Maria, 
in  the  Bey  of  Conception,  had  been  tailed  upwards  of  10 
feet,  and,  although  this  elevation  was  followed  by  a 
subadenoe,  it  is  believed  that  the  land  was  pt 

left  considerably  higher  than  ita  level  before  the 

of  the  catastrophe,  Mr  Mullet,  however,  would  refer  rock 
alteration  of  level  to  the  action  of  elevatory  force*  accom- 
panying the  earthquake,  but  not  to  the  direct  transit  of  the 
aarth-waTe. 

From  the  density  and  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  a 
given  rock,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  Telocity  with  which 
a  vibration  would  travel  through  mcb  a  medium.  But  the 
rate  deduced  by  calculation  usually  excaed*  Terr  greatly 
that  actually  observed  in  an  earthquake.  To  determine, 
the  rate  of  transit  borough  variou*  rocks,  Mr  Mallet  and  hia 
•on  Dr  J.  W.  Mallet  conducted  many  yeart  ago  a  aeriea  of 
experimente,  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Aseociatiou..  A 
mile  waa  carefully  levelled  and  measured  on  sand  in 
Killiney  Bay,  near  Dublin,  and  by  explosion  of  gunpowder 
the  velocity  of  transmission  through  thia  damp  sand  wai 
obaerred,  Thia  aand  waa  eelectedaa  a  medinm  likely  to 
give  a  minimum  velocity,  whilat  an  assumed  mavinnwm 
velocity  wae  observed  by  experiments  on  the  granite  of 
Killiney  HilL  The  velocity  in  aand  waa  about  828  feet, 
and  in  *olid  granite  1866  feet  per  second.  These  figure* 
are  much  lower  than  those  obtained  from  theoretical  ooa- 
Bideratioos,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  difference  Ea  due  to 
lose  of  speed  occasioned  by  the  discontinuity  of  the  rock, 
even  the  solid  granite  being  always  more  or  leas  affected  by 
joint*.  The  velocity  deduced  from  thaw  experimenta 
accord*  tolerably  well,  however,  with  that  observed  during 
earthquake-ehookn  Thus  the  velocity  of  shook  during  the 
f.iflbon  earthquake  of  1766  is  oomputod  to  have  been  about 
30  mile*  per  minnta,  or  1760  feet  per  aecond.  Thia 
velocity  of  the  vibration,  or  wave  of  shock,  ia  of  counts  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  tha  velocity  of  the  oscillat- 
ing particle*.  The  mischief  of  tha  ahock  depends  in  fact 
on  the  rate  at  which  the  earth-moleculea  are  moving,  and 
thia  ia  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  wave.  Thus  Mr  Mallet 
calculated  from  hia  observations  in  Naples  that  the  ahock 
of  the  gnat  earthquake  of  1867  had  a  mean  Telocity  at  ton 
surface  of  788  feet  per  aecond,  whilst  the  greatest  velocity 
of  the  wave-particles  waa  never  more  than  IS  feet  per 
aecond,  and  In  many  places  waa  very  much  less.  Yet  thia 
low  velocity  ia  quite  sufficient  to  produce  effects  of  the  moat 
disastrous  kind  upon  solid  objects  exposed  to  die  shook. 

If  the  earth  wen  a  homogeneous  solid,  perfectly  isotropic 
— that  ia  to  say,  possessing  equal  elasticity  in  all  directions 
— the  waves  of  alternate  compression  and  expansion  would 
take  the  form  of  a  aariea  of  conoentrio  spherical  sheila 
around  theaeumui  focus  as  a  common  centre.  Aa  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  crust  of  toe  earth  ia  made  up  of  rocks 
varying  greatly  in  physical  properties,  each  baring  ita  own 
density  and  elasticity,  whilat  the  rocks  tbemaelvea  an 
Assured  in  all  directions.  Symmetry  of  wove  surface  is 
therefore  hardly  to  be  expected  ;  for  the  wave*  will  neces- 
sarily have  greater  velocity  in  one  direction  than  in  another, 
whilst  the  transit  of  the  wave  may  be  interrupted  by  breach 
of  continuity  in  the  transmitting  medium.  The  point*  at 
which  a  wave-shell  reaches  the  surface  form  a  curve  which 
is  conveniently  called  a  coseismal  lint.  It  is  obviously  the 
line  along  which  on  earthquake  shock  will  be  simultane- 
ously felt,  and  where  the  waves  will  emerge  at  tha  same 
angle.  Since  the  wave-shells  an  not  ooneentrio  spheres, 
the  coseismal  curves  cannot  be  concentric  circles. 
;  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  greatest  effect  of  an 
g—thinakr.  at  least  in  ittMnsj  a  building  up  and  down, 
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wfD  be  felt  at  that  point  of  tkft  surface  which  is  situated 
vertically  over  the  centra  of  impulse.  A  Una  joining  this 
point  with  the  eartbqneke-foous  ia  termed  the  teitmu 
vertical,  and  the  ware  travelling  to  the  anrfaea  along  this 
vertical  has  a  shorter  path  than  that  of  a  w 
at  any  other  point  Justs* '* 
not  a  single  point,  bat  *  or 
vertical  ia  not  a  single  1 
parallel  line*  drawn  vertically  from  every  point  of  the  focal 
area  to  the  surface.  Themesnof  those  lines  maybe  taken 
aa  tha  seismic  vertical  In  the  neighbourhood  of  thia  line 
tha  waves  emerge  at  vary  steep  angle",  and  indeed  for  a 

considerable  area  may  be  regarded  a*  j —     '" ''""'  ' 

direction.      As  the   distance  from  t 

increases,  the  angle  of  emergence  be> 

but  it  is  evident  that  since  tbe  foeoe  is  seated  beneath  the 

surface,  the  path  of  an  emergent  wave  can  never  be  perfectly 

horisontsl,  unless  indeed  it  be  that  of  a  reflected  wave. 

Almost  any  object  which  has  been  overthrown  or  projected  by 
an  esrthqaakVsheck  may  afford  direct  information  is  to  the  path 
of  tl»  wave  along  the  surface.     For  when  th*  vibration  ia  trans- 

poihed  together  sad  than  pulled  apart  la  the  line  of  wavs-tnmslt 
It  Is  dear  too  that  half  the  •rarrelon  of  sash  partmls  Is  SSMUM  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  >  which  the  wave  Is  travelling,  and 
halfintleoppaeitadireetlon.  rUchpsrUcleeftheol(jeet>rum  first 
disturbed  Doves  with  tha  ware,  sad  it*  velocity  inane***  from 
are  to  the  — ■>-"",  this  maximum  bring  reached  at  on*  quarter 
of  the  total  vibration  :  than  the  velocity  diminishes  from  tha 
maximum  to  sera,  which  it  attains  at  the  end  of  half  the  oscillation. 
During  thia  first  semi-phase,  therefore,  the  vibrato  has  been  IB 
the  direction  in  which  the  wave  moves.  After  tha  first  half 
osculation  has  been  executed,  rsevameut  begins  afresh,  but  tUs 
fane  ia  tb*  contrary  dirsetion,  attaining  Ita  maximum  at  the  end 
of  the  third  quarter,  and  than  fslling  again  to  smrwhan  ths 
vibration  is  completed.  Henea  during  th*  first  semi-phase,  ths 
motion  of  ths  particles  is  in  the  sams  asase  or  direction  ss  that  of 
ths  wave,  end  during  the  second  semi-phase  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. But  in  eonssqueneeot  the  inertia  of  the  body  Its  sppereat 
movement  if  free,  will  be  la  a  direction  eontrarf  to  that  of  tin 
ware  daring  tha  met  ssml-phass, .  Whatever  the  direction  of 
orerthrowrhowsvsr,  it  will  always  be  in  the  |*js  of  ware-trass*' 
Bene*  the  asirnnthsl  direction  of  the  wave  is  eerily  found. 
Whsnever  aav  two  wave-paths,  not  in  ths  mi  right  line,  es 

h*  thus  trend  on  the  surface,  the  position  of* ■—-—«-. 

may  be  immediately  determined.  For  this 
Una  must  pass  through  the  point  of  their  in- 
tersection. If,  for  example,  it  is  found  by 
observation  on  bodies  displaced  by  ths  shock 
that  on*  ware  moved  in  the  direction  AB 
(fig.  1),  whilst  another  bad  a  path  aleag  CD, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mart:  on  the  sorfaoe 
the  point  O,  st  which  thee*  azimuths  meet, 
and  ths  ssismia  focus  wUl  be  vsrticslly  be- 
□«th  inch  anoint  The  point  Indicates,  ia 
hot,  ths  centre  on  the  enrfeoe  from  which 
the  wares  radiated. '  Practically  it  is  found 
that  ths  several  wave-paths  of  sn  ssrthqnshs 
do   not    diverge   from  s  single  point,   for  -,     n 

reasons  already  indicated;  bnt  intersections  of  ** 

the  paths  are  crowded  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them 


„  ... _-  J»  greatest  en. _. 

damage  is  not  to  be  expected  immediately  abere  ths  focus,  although 
this  is  ths  point  nearest  to  the  origin  of  impulse.  It  is  true,  the 
shack  fsausW  directly  upwsids  along  th*  **l*mis  vertical  might 
destroy  th*  not  or  floor  of  a  building,  hut  it  would  not  tend 
directly  to  overturn  th*  wall*  or  produce  ■---■■- 
(sot,  ths  sids-thrust  will  be  greatest  In 
snrfsoe  st  small  angles,  and 
"    in  ths  seismic  vi 

r .   ._„ 

„..  .... definite  position  upon  the  surmce  beyond 

which  advantage  of  direction  Is  connterbslsnosd  by  loss  of  energy. 
Indeed  it  Is  generally  possible  after  an  earthquake  to  trace  a  sons, 

bat  besa  greatest,  Tin  lin*  iudicatuig  this  maximum  is  termed 
ths  mnsossfeaie  cures,  whilst  lines  along  which  ths  overthrow  of 
objects  rosy  be  regarded  ss  practically  ths  asm*  are  known  u 
fcgsrfortH  rjrtsi.  After  what  has  been  already  said,  it  I*  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  these  lines  sre  not  tru*  otaeias,  nor  indeed 
sn  they  in  sll  cases  regular  doted  corns. 


EABTHQIJAKE 


Auk*,  an  of  great  vein*  tn  ths  M»Mt  As  they  o«W 
JEttm  *»  atreettoei  fa  Mm  Oh  ma  em***  Hthntk 
IhlMnmni  at  mob  jh—mnam,  fa  mm  ow  way  eoarpJt- 
eared,  Um  bean  *ht«  oaetaMd  by  Mr  Mallet,  who  appliad  5a 
teattM  with  «bh5h  ««t  to  ato  wmlN  en  ths  BaMtttM 
eerthq-oaka.  It  It  to  nesafblsto  ibid,  firorc  each  mmS.  Um 
Mk  is  which  «W  two  wave*  aumd  at  the  sntataalaeMfc 
of  A*  -tenia  fin*  to  Mb  iwSCJL  Jot  dm  the  wan* 
mliata  from  thie  foona,  an  two  wave-path*  whoa  uodnotd  beet 
werda  win  mwt  it  the  atauale  oonlre.  It  ha*  already  m  ibown 
bow  _Qt  th*  vertical  to  tarnd.  and  what  tbla  ie  known  the  deter- 

auaatksof  twftM.tofbpMi.forn  Hi*  tm4m1  &**lf  nee*. 

■obi  one-were  path  It  ia  twceaeary  tu  fad  only  a»  othar.  L*t  O 
(a*  S)  be  th*  **tomfe  fceua,  udOltto  eetomu  rtrttoal;  If  ■ 


•.08.M 


*  th*  *uriee«  JB,  at  m  «t>  f,  It  to  Mm* 
™*  10-AB.tatif. 

To  find  the  depth  of  the  foeoe,  it  ia  coiuoqnontly  only  miit 
to  know  the  nob  of  imiiim  of  a  wan  it  m  given  station,  isd 
th*  distance  of  thto  etatini  from  the  ootomio  vertical.  Ai  the 
HUkaAmlB  are 
epherioily  may  lie  nof 
warded  m  pnadaJly 

to  obtain*-        -  ™™ 
earity  of 


■  of  AOwffl 
astauti  point,  Ilk*  O,  hot  ■ 
i,  th*  tnrw  of  tun  dUEuont 

'     rth* 


.    ....-  by  a* 

by  th*  (hook;  Hid  in  Un  h* 

an  elaborate  report  la    whloh  hi.    obeomtlsna  inn 

illaii  laoeil  By  determining  the  torn-paths  at  twinty-eix 
1  la  every  eabauth  around  th*  adnnio  lertio*!,  h*  we* 
'  -  '  Mao*  tfeimrdrtaatlaot  that  th*  mean  Wd.'1  ' 
ka  waa  ebont&t  pp 


the  Mrthqaiki  iu  about  i«  geographical  mllee. 
henataae  bom  applied  bj  Di  Oldham  to  in 
roaalta  of  aa  earthquake  wliiuh  oeoarrei  la  Coebar  la  Indie,  *n 
January  10,  IMS  ;  and  ha  he>  fonnd  that  the  Minis  foeu  than 
auat  have  bad  a  depth  of  about  10  miiie.  Thto  ootaoide*  vary 
Marty  with  the  depth  whiob  Mr  ifallet  believe,  to  bo  the  inemmum 
at  which  any  earthquake  to  likiJy  to  irrigiaatt  In  our  planet. 
Whan  tb*  omit™  of  diatorbance  la  eeated  beneath  th*  sea,  aa 


ie  generated; "but 
It  dots  aot  nil  la 


is  depth  of  the  water.     Daring 

j  _ .it  Cadii  ma  aa  much  aa  sixty 

...at  in  height.  It  ie  thto  great  aea-waT*  which,  breaking  apon  the 
ahora  after  th*  earthquake- ehock,  generally  oomplttea  the  work  of 
deraatatiun.  At  firat  the  water  retiree  from  the  land,  bat  In  a  few 
momenta  the  algan  tf o  ware  rolla  in,  and  amepa  all  before  it 
The  eerthqnafea  which  are  eo  fnqoetitly  felt  oa  th*  weatarn 
ooaet  of  Booth  Aawrlee  are  geoarilly  terminated  la  thto  manner  : 
aad  th*  neat  tidal  Van  whlnk  aooompanied  the  earthquake  of 
Hay  1ST? ,  wrought  dreedfui  haroo  at  Alice,  laoique,  end  otbel 
towua  on  the  ooaat 

asananonly  happen*  that  wan*  art  traaarnjttad  through  the  air  and 
thna  pradaaa  aoocd.  The**  aoimd-wana,  tranllfag  at  the  rate  of 
abotrt  1100  feet  par  aaoond,  mey  reach  tba  obaamr  either  aiiniU- 
laiimoilj  Tilh  ifinlmnY  nrlifnn  it  or  eren  aftor  It  Thaypro- 
bahly  roinl t  ftem Hiddao  freetnra  and  UMaeaattoa  of  inni  nine*,  or 

tatotubodi, 

i  pfOporJ'  quoftioned,  i 


■ids  Of    th«Tl 


foe  thi*  pErpoM,  and  fan* 
varisty  of  form.  '  Poriatpt  tb* 
it  tluvt  KUggwtod  by  lb  BaltbMw, 
Hnat  vtocid  liquid  Jik* 
utue  of  a  shock  ths  liquid  rile*  up  ice 
laanng  it*  mark  to  indioats  rudely  tba 
direction  ana  eonsDt  of  mfrtifei,  As  a  inodificatiosi  of  this 
simple  instrument  Mr  Mslkt  propoeed  tie  nse  of  &  ouiamoii 
wooden  tab  banng  ita  mnde  tubbed  witb  cbslk,  and  bait 
filled  with    ooloured  water.     An  apparatDs  dertoed  by 


Wnan  tnynmilUtifsi  occurs,  Uw  liquid  is  i_ 
of  otltMptooed  under  the  notcbaa;  and  the  qnsntity  ejected, 
which  may  be  readily  woiahed,  givea  torn*  notion  of  tba 
intensity  of  tba  shock.  Sinoo  tb*  notehea  face  die  four 
fardinaf  pointi   and  bisecting  rbuxnbf,  too  directum  in 


in  ths  shape  of  a 
og  the  upper  ends 
d  limb*  directed  to  th*  cardinal  points. 
i   partially  filled  with    mercury,  and  the 
poneut  of  any  abode  eaeasai  the  mercury  ta 
» ;  whilst  the  Tertieal  comuoneut  is 


'AUuwein 


end  for  their  indications  on  ths 


Jim  n>  at  nrnotrs  uaw  uie  cawuiaraina  <H  aoua  pooiea  may 
be  equally  wall  employed  in  wiamomotrr.  nun  n 
peodnlnm  free  to  move  in  all  ditediont  will  be  set  vibrat- 
ing by  a  shook,  and  may  be  made  to  record  the  direction 
and  extent  of  it*  vibration  by  means  of -a  stile  below  the 
bob,  which  morse  ore*  a  bed  of  fine  sand  in  n  proparly- 
shapod  dish.  Two  pendulum*  ere  sonaetimas  used,  sa  pro- 
posal by  Benti.  One  peodnlnm  TJbrsfc*  in*  Tertieal  plane 
directed  no  rth  wd  south,  and  the  other  iu  one  striking  ssat 
and  west, — ths  arcs  traversed  iu  these  plane*  being 
registered  by  means  of  a  tracing-stile  affixed  to  tne  bob. 
Professor  J.  Forbes  employed  an  inverted  pendulum,  or 
rod  fixed  at  ita  base  end  weighted  above,  carrying  at  it* 
free  end  a  pencil  or  tracer  by  which  any  cenUlttdon  could 
be  recorded.  A  modification  of  the  inverted  pendulum 
was  propoeed  by  Mr  Budge  of  Valparaiso,  in  which  the 
pendulum  when  inured  by  tile  first  shook  wsa  kept  in 
position  at  toe  end  of  a  seruioacillstioii,  by  means  of  a  pawl 
working  in  a  ratchet  at  '*■  '  *'        ' 


Several  ingi 

strnotei  ont 

they  are  disturbed,  each 

record.    The  first  of  'these  eelf-n^etering  ■ 

iu  devised  by  Mr  Mallet,  end  dMcribed  in  1846.     Both 

the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  element  of  a  ebock  are 

recorded  by  the  movement  of  mercury  in  a  system  of  glass 

tube*,  the  tube*  being  placed  in  a  galvanic  circuit  so 

arranged  that  contact  is  broken  by  displacement  of  the 

liquid.     A*  long  as  the  circuit  remains  complete,  *  pencil 

trace*  *  line  on  ruled  paper  wound  round  a  cylinder  rotated 

hy  clock-work,  but  ths  motion  of  the  mercury  intercept* 

the  current  uud  thus  breaks  the  line. .    Two  forms  uf  "  ball 

aeismiiiintw  "  are  *lso  dua  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  sam* 

investigator.   In  oue  of  these  instruments,  two  heavy  metal 

balls  are  placed  on  slightly  inclined  planes  supported  by  ■ 

caaUriioa  table,  the  axis  of  which  passe*  through  a  vertical 


spiral  spring.     During  the  pwu>  of  an  earthquake  wave 
1he  spring  i*  compressed  and  tha  balls  displaced, — their 
"   j  contact  in  u  electric  circuit  which 


ditpUcemen 
hid  previot 


commence*,  whilst  the  other  gives  the  elements  of  the 
shock.  Two  such,  instruments  are  necessary  to  form  one 
seismometer,  the  two  being  placed  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 

An  elaborate  electro-magnetic  seismograph  has  been  con- 
structed by  Professor  Palmieri,  and  baa  done  good  Berries 
in  the  observatory  on  Mount  Vesuvius.  Tha  vertical  move- 
ments are  recorded  by  a  helix  of  copper  wire,  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  caused  by  even  the  slightest  shock  to  dip  into 
a  basin  of  mercury,  and  thus  complete  a  galvanic  circuit. 
An  electro-magnet,  brought  into  action  when  the  connec- 
tions are  completed,  strikes  an  alarm  bell  which  calls  an 
attendant,  and  also  slope  a  clock,  so  that  the  instant  at 
which  the  shock  occurs  is  permanently  marked  At  the 
aame  time  a  second  electro-magnet  releases  the  pendulum 
of  another  clock,  which,  being  thus  set  in  motion  unrolls  a 
band  of  paper,  while  a  pencil  continues  to  mark  upon  the 
paper  as  long  aa  the  shock  lasts.  To  record  the  vertical 
element  a  system  of  four  TJ-sbaped  tubes  ia  employed,  tha 
tubes  being  placed  in  different  azimuths.  Each  limb  is 
partly  filled  with  mercury,  and  any  oscillation  in  the  level 
of  the  liquid  is  indicated  by  movement  of  a  little  float  con- 
nected with  an  index.  The  oscillation  of  the  quicksilver 
also  completes  a  galvanic  circuit,  and  brings  into  action  the 
electro-masnet*  already  described. 

Although  the  limits  of  this  article  forbid  reference  to 
some  other  seismometers,  such  ss  that  of  Kreil  of  Vienna, 
mention  should  certainly  be  made  of  one  instrument  which 
is  marked  by  its  extreme  simplicity.  Its  construction, 
which  is  due  to  Mr  Mallet,  will  be  understood  by  reference 
to  fig.  3.  .  Two  seta  of  right  cylinders  are  turned  in 


Fig.  1. 

bard  material,  sueh  at  boxwood.  The  cylinders  are  all  of 
the  aame  height,  but  vary  in  diameter.  Two  planks  of 
wood  ara  fixed  to  a  level  floor,  one  having  its  length  in  a 
north  end-south,  and  the  other  in  an  eastsnd-west  direction. 
The  cylinders  atar.d  upright  on  the  planks  in  the  order  of 
their  site,  with  a  space  between  each  pair  greater  than  their 
height,  so  that  when  one  Pillar  falls  it  does  not  strike  its 
neighbour.  The  surrounding  floor  is  covered  np  to  the 
level  of  the  planks  with  dry  sand.  When  a  shock  passes, 
some  of  the  cylinders  are  overturned,  the  number  depend- 
ing on  the  velocity  of  the  wave.  Suppose  the  shock  knockp 
over  the  narrow-based  cylinders  4,  5,  6,  leaving  Nob.  1,  2, 
3  -fc"J|»g ;  then  the  velocity  of  the  horizontal  component 
must  have  been  greater  than  that  needed  to  overturn  No. 
4,  but  not  great  enough  to  overturn  Ho.  3.  Hence  the 
velocity  fV)  can  be  approximately  obtained  by  nsing  a 
formula  due  to  Professor  Eanghton,  via, : 


lBf  +  I6a' 


iS^-'V.'flll -«.«); 


where  a  is  the  altitude  of  the  column,  5  the  diameter  of 
base,  and  $  the  angle  formed  by  the  side  and  a  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  extremity  of  the 
base.  The  direction  in  azimuth  is  indicated  by  the  position 
in  which  the  overturned  pillars  are  fonnd,  since  tha  bed  of 
sand  prevents  rolling.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  the  exact 
time  at  which  the  shock  commences  by  connecting  the 
narrowest-baaed  pillar  with  the  pendulum  of  a  deck  so  as 
to  stop  it  at  the  instant  of  overthrow.  Where  the  angle  of 
wave-emergence  is  very  steep,  this  instrument  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  since  it  ignores  the  vertical  clement  of  the 

Catalogues  cf  earthquakes,  showing  their  distribution  in  time 
and  space,  have  bun  constructed  by  Millet,  Pemy,  Vcn  Hofr, 
Cotte,  and  other  seismologist*.  The  most  complete  of  th-se  slain, 
tieal  works  Is  the  eawVoou*  minntns  compiled  by  sir  B.  II. lift 
and  liis  ion,  Dr  J.  W.  Wallet,  mid  published  by  the  Briti.h  Associa- 
tion between  tha  years  185*  and  15S8.  This  includes  notices  of 
all  recorded  earthquakes  from  1608  n.c.  to  1S.2  A.c,  and  is  ;h,  n-r, 
carried  on  to  1850  from  Pcrrey's  annual  catalogue.  Between  8000 
and  7000  separate  earthquakes  are  recorded  aa  basing  occurred  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world,  both  on  land  and  at  sea.  But 
though  seismic  energy  may  thus  hecome  sensible  at  any  point  of 

'  irru5'fac=t,^ss"fe°to 
loniog  the  great  line*  of 

Aleiis  Pemy,  of  Dijon. 

'currence  of  earthquakes 

("the  sgs  o[  the  moon.     Br  careful  analysis  of  hia  cs     ogn=  he 

re  frequently  at  tha  syiygies  than  at  the  quadratures,  that  their 
~  : *         perigee  and  dim iniahea  at  the  apogee  of 


peculiarly  ST 


ariauts  "i 


ruseVb 


the  moon,  sod  that  at 
an  tbo  meridian  than  wl 


.    Such  a 


re  based,  however,  on  the  old  hypothesis  of  a  liquid 
mcicua  in  uio  earth,  covered  by  a  thin  crust. 

From  Mallet's  discussion  of  his  catalogue  for  three  centuries,  hi 
ras  led  to  detect  definite  periods  of  mniimum  energy.  Thus  it  ia 
ound  that  the  greatest  number  of  earthquakes  are  recorded  si  rot 
he  middle  of  each  century  ;  whilst  a  second  epoch,  lens  powerful 
ban  ths  firvt,  occurs  towards  the  close  of  the  century.  According 
o  Perrey  there  ia  a  preponderance  of  earthquake -sharks  at  p.irticui^r 


to  insist  upon  any  o 
ncteorologic^  phannmi 

n  earthquakes 


■c  it  would  he 
a   a   distinct:? 


Annual  reports  on  earthquskes  have  been 
years  by  Professor  Fuchs.  During  the  year 
earthqnakea,  which  were  distributed  among  the 


earthqnakea,  wl 

In  January  10,  February  10,  March  II,  April  8r  JUy  7,M 

8,  August  S,  September  7,  October  14,  Novm  !,-r  5,  I 


7.  July 

December  9. 

_..   .  „  ,  .rtbquakei  irere  noticed,  ocenrring  is 

follows  ;— In  January  15,  February  7,  March  12,  April  7,  May  #, 
Jnna  10,  Jnly  «,  August  5,  September  8,  October  2,  November  », 
December  13. 

Biauooaaiwr.—  n*  Flnt  Prfalpla  of 

IS 
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Banasjaakaa  la  Seotl-nd  NT  rir  V.,-<A  :,;  .',>.-  lint.  Ai>*  :  i>.-lii"i:i  p:-:  HLki 
Diilhn  "Cjchir  La7Lt;<jj-*r."    Iv.    iji.jr:.  A.u.-i.  O'o'-   ■,:>--  K ;\nL.  p.  ^Tii.  1ft:/; 

tlimettoiitwa,  Ofnos,  1*™-    rv;-„l    ■  n.rl;iI«U>jeril«iiiUjju«clieii  trailing, 
Saa  Jil™  lsia,'1  as.  la  JTlxrW,  MUU^^tim,  YJeaia.  (F.  W.  £.-> 

EARWIG,  a  name,  sanctioned  by  common  error,  applied 
under  various  modifications  in  different  languages  (e.g., 
Anticnlaria,  Perce-oreille,  Ohr-wnnn,  Oorblazcr,  Ormaak, 
Oerentviet, Gusano  del oido, Ae.)  to  the  soaicirh.it  osculant 
insects  comprised  in  the  old  Linnean  genus  Forficula, — an 

O 


E  A  S- 

error  arising  in  the  first  instance  probably  from  their 
invariable  habit  of  secreting  themselves  in  any  cavity, 
of  which  the;  always  endeavour  to  raich  the  innermost  re- 
cess (instances  being  known  of  the  common  species  hiding 
itself  in  the  ear  of  a  poison  sleeping  in  the  open  air),  and 
strengthened  by  the  popular  exaggerated  idea  of  the  atrength 
and  attributes  of  the  anal  forcepa  peculiar  to  theae  insects. 
Esrwigs  ban  been  for  some  time  of  uncertain  position  Id  classifi- 
cation, having  been  oven  considered  aa  worthy  of  the  rank  of  •  spe- 
cial separate  order  [LaXdeurtt,  Dnmeril ;  Ltrmaplrm,  ooiTeoted  to 
Dtnaaiapttra,  Leich ;  and  Eupltzoptem,  corrected  to  Eupliclopiira, 
Wsstwood),  bat  they  in  now  generally  recognized  ai  fonnieg  a 
or  Ferfiailarit*,  of  the  OrtXoptcra  (the  Locusts, 
its,  Cockroaches,  Mentis,  to.)  They  bare  ranch 
the  faciei  of  the  Jtrac&tlytra  or  Stophy!inida  In  the  ColopUra 
(Beetles',  from  which  order  they  differ  in  their  papa  being  active, 
reaembling  the  perfect  insect  except  in  possessing  only  rndimentsry 
wings,  to. ;  alto  in  the  method  of  folding  and  nenration  of  the 
hinder  wings,  the  possession  of  en  anal  forceps,  and.  ae  in  the 
other  OrthaeUra,  in  the  additional  external  lobe  to  their  maxillae. 
From  all  the  other  Orthopttra,  apart  from  the  anal  forcepa,  they 
differ  in  having  horizontal  elytra  covering  the  wingi  in  repoae  aa 
in  beetles,  and  in  the  female  Dot  possessing  a  comeona  ovipoeilor, 
and  from  moat  of  them  in  the  hind  lege  being  not  formed  for 


naturalists  mate  them  an  object  of  (tody,  and  their 
diatrihution  is  very  extended.  There  an  about  200 
collection  of  the  British  Museum  alone,  mostly  n 
It  specially  collected.     They  am  found  In  the  whole  of  Enrope, 
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C13 


i   Minor, 


1   Aiia,    Hindustan.    Cavlon, 

.  ,   ....  f  alay  Archipelago,  the  Philip- 

.,  North,  Wert,  and  Sooth  Africa  to  the  Cape  it   "  "       ' 


Indo-Cliina,  China  and  Formosa,  the  Malay  Al 


..  Jaurilius,  Kamtchatka,  Newfoundland,  the  North 
American  States  from  New  York  to  California  (hot  comparatively 
rare,  according  to  Packard),  Mexico,  Florida,  Central  America  and 
the  West  Initio,  Booth  America  from  Columbia  to  Chili,  New 
Guinea,  North  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  ;  and  ■pedes 
occur  in  such  isolated  localities  as  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  St.  Helena, 
Woodlark  Island,  the  Salomon  end  Sandwich  Isles,  and  Kerguo- 
Icn'i  Island.  Aa  regards  pre -historic  times,  a  few  fossil  specie* 
bars  been  found  in  the  territories  or  Bolrnhofen,  (Eningen,  snd 
Italy  in  the  Old  World,  and  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Colorado) 
in  the  New.  Seven  species  have  been  recorded  from  Great  jiritain, 
of  which  two  ere  universally  common,  vis.,  Forjicitla  aitritttiaria, 
the  typical  earwig,  and  the  emallar  Labia  minor.  The  former  of 
these  is  found  all  over  Europe,  In  Armanis,  the  Caucasus,  and  other 
parte  of  Asia,  and  in  the  eastern  United  States,  being  also  recorded 
from  Japan  ;  and  the  latter  occurs  in  Enrope,  Western  Alia,  and 
North  America.  Another  species,  Labidura  visorta,  extends  over 
the  entire  Old  World. 

All  are  of  comparatively  amall  sire,  and  nearly  all  of  ob- 
scure colours,  mostly  various  shades  of  brown  or  dnll 
yellows  and  reds  :  one  South  American  species  is  white; 
another,  from  the  Amazon,  bus  bine  metallic  elytra,  which 
are  metallic  also  in  another  from  Petting;  a  fourth  exotic 
species  is  yellow,  with  black  stripe  ;  and  several  have 
opaline  or  iridescent  winpi.  Eccentricity  of  development  is 
shown  chiefly  in  the  forcepa,  which  in  a  Nioaraguan  species 
are  as  leng  aa  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  in  another  South 
American  form  the  abdomen  is  laterally  toothed;  a  third 
has  very  long  legs,  being  almost  tipnliforra;  Apackyi  has 
tha  body  as  thin  a*  cardboard. 

Sexual  difference*  are  ahowr  in  the  male  by  the  greater 
development  and  armature  of  the  forceps,  or  the  tubercu- 
lated  abdomen,  which  is  composed  of  nine  distinct  segments, 
whereas  only  seven  are  evident  in  the  female.  Tha  forceps 
have  been  observed  to  be  need  in  arranging  the  wings,  and  are 
also  supposed  to  be  used  aa  weapons  of  offence  and  defence, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  could  be  of  any 
practical  assiatsmce  for  either  purpose.  Tha  lower  winge  have 
long  attracted  attention  from  their  unexpectedly  large  aixe 
and  fan-like  structure;  in  the  accompanying  figure,  a  is  the 
magnified  open  wing  of  the  common  earwig,  f>  the  same  of 
the  natural  sue,  and  e  the  wing  closed,  also  of  natural  size. 
Although  posrossed  of  Buchampleorgaas  of  flight,  .fcryfetcJa 


aurieularia  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  observed  to  make  use 

of  them,  though  there  is  evidence  that  it  does  fly ;  bnt  tlie 

other   common   British   species, 

Zabta  minor,  is  frequently  seen  fi 

on  the  wing,  being  often  mis-  P 

taken  for  a  brachelytrous  beetle.  \ 

It  may   be   observed,   that  the 

possession  of  wings  is  apparently 

sexual  in  some  cases,  and  that  ^ 

some  species  are  entirely  apterous.   V 

Some  few  instances  have 
been  recorded  of  earwigs  being 
carnivorous,  devouring  the  larva)  and  pupae  of  wild  bees 
and  even  their  own  species;  but  the  majority  are  in 
a  normal  state  certainly  eaters  of  vegetable  matter,  congre- 
gating under  bark,  and  destroying  flowers,  fruit,  &c,  often 
to  a  couaiderable.extent  Aa  instance  of  their  adaptability 
to  circumstance*  is  afforded  by  Mr  H.  W.  Bates's  discovery 
of  a  large  waife  aperies  (above  referred  to)  very  common  on 
white  sandy  beaches  of  the  Brazilian  river  Psrl,  at  Curipl. 
with  a  white  Tttracha  and  a  white  mole  cricket ;  this  white- 
ness was  permanent,  and  must  not  be  confused,  with  the 
light  colour  of  recently  disclosed  individuals. 

The  female  of  the  common  earwig  has  long  been  noted 
for  an  exhibition  of  remarkable  maternal  instinct  in  defend- 
ing her  progeny,  not  only  brooding  over  her  eggs,  but 
caring  for  her  newly  hatched  young. 

The  chief  writers  on  ForJuUlida  are  Dohrn,  in  the  Blcttimr 
catanelooiseAe  Zntung  for  1B82  and  following  years,  and  q-ii  t  s 
recently,  B.  H.  Scndder,  in  the  iVcosfiso*  of  (ae  BtHm  HaLural 
Hitter/  Society,  vol.  xvili.,  the  latter  being  the  first  to  discusi 
these  insects  tn  a  collective  form,  (E.  C.  K.) 

EASEMENT,  in  English  law,  is  n  species  of  servitude 
or  limited  right  of  use  over  land  belonging  to  another.  It 
is  distinguished  from  &  profit,  which  is  a  right  to  take  the 
soil  of  another,  while  an  casement  is  a  right  to  U3e  the 
soil  or  the  produce  of  the  soil  in  away  tending  to  the  more 
convenient  enjoyment  of  another  piece  of  land.  Thus  a 
right  of  way  is  an  easement,  a  right  of  common  is  a 
profit.  Besides  rights  of  way  the  most  important  casements 
are  tcattr-courta  (at  where  a  person  has  a  right  to  divert  a 
flow  of  water),  the  right  to  discharge  water,  Ac,  upon  a 
neighbour's  land,  and  the  right  to  restrain  such  a  use  of 
land  as  would  obstruct  the  access  of  light  and  air  to  an 
ancient  window. 

EASTBOURNE,  a  watering-place  on  the  Sussex  coast, 
66  miles  from  London  by  railway.  It  is  situated  about 
three  miles  to  the  east  of  Bcachy  Head,  the  loftiest  head- 
land on  the  English  Channel.  It  once  consisted  of  three 
parti: — the  old  village  of  East  Bourne,  a  mile  inland; 
South  Bourne,  lying  beck  from  the  shore;  and  Seahousas, 
facing  the  beach;  but  these  distinctions  are  now  almost 
obliterated,  and  numerous  handsome  terraces  and  detached 
houses  have  more  or  less  united  the  three  old  hamlets  into 
one  town.  Besides  the  parish  church  of  St  Mary's,  a 
building  of  some  antiquity,  there  are  four  chapels  of  case 
in  Eastbourne.  A  pier  was  erected  in  1868.  The  popu- 
lation, which  is  rapidly  increasing,  was  10,361  in  1871. 

EASTER,  the  annual  festival  observed  throughout 
Christendom  in  commemoration  of  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord  Jesue  Christ,  The  word  loafer— Anglo-Saxon, 
Eadre,  Easier  ;  German,  Ortera— like  the  names  of  the 
days  of  tha  week,  is  a  survival  from  the  old  Teutonic 
mythology.  According  to  Bede  {De  Ttnip.  Sat,  c  xv.) 
It  is  derived  from  Soelre,  or  Ottoi-a,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
goddess  of  spring,  to  whom  the  fourth  month,  answering 
to  oar  April — thence  called  jPosfur-motkitA — was  dedicated. 
This  month,  Bede  inform*  us,  was  the  same  as  the 
"  Menaia  Paschalis,"  when  "  the  old  festival  was  observed 
with  the  gladness  of  a  new  solemnity.'' 
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The  name  by  which  Easter  it  known  amau,*  th*  Bomane* 
nations — French  piquet/  Italian,  pattpia ;  Spanish, 
patcua — is  derived  through  tha  Latin  paicha,  and  the 
Greek  iwm  from  tha  Chalde*  or  Anuwean  form,  Kn^s] 
(jMcAa1,  of  the  Hebrew  asms  of  the  Passover  festival,  npa, 
jmaA,  f rasn  Of,  "h*  passed  over,"  in  memory  of  the  great 
dalivenmce  whan  the  destroying  angal  "  passed  over  tha 
house*  of  tha  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  whan  he  smote 
tha  Egyptians,"  Eiod.  riL  27.  An  erroneous  deriva- 
tion of  fateful  is  given  by  some  of  the  early  fathers  of  the 
ehnrch,  «.;.,  Iranians,  Tertnllian,  Ate,  to  whom  Hebrew 
tw  an  unknown  tongue,  from  the  Greek  wixrxmr,  "  to 
suffer,  "  a«  being  the  period  of  our  Lord's  Bufferings,  St 
Augustine  (in  Joohh.  Tract.  65)  notieea  this  false  etymology, 
and  shows  how  similarity  of  sound  had  led  to  die  error, 
and  gives  tha  true  derivation. 

There  ia  no  trace  of  tha  oalsbration  of  Easier  as  a 
Christian  festival  in  tha  New  Testament  or  in  the  writings 
of  "the  apostolic  fathers.  Tha  sanctity  of  special  times 
or  placet  was  an  idee  quite  alien  from  the  early 
Christian  mind,  too  profoundly  absorbed  in  tha  events 
themselves  to  think  of  their  external  accidents.  "The 
whole  of  time  is  a  festival  unto  Christians  because  of 
the  excellency  of  tha  good  things  which  have  been 
given,"  writes  Chryaoetom,  commenting  on  the  passage 
1  Cor.  t,  7,  which  has  bean  erroneously  supposed  to  refer 
to  an  apoatolia  observance  of  Easter.  Origan  also  in  the 
same  spirit  (Coxtr.  Cclnn,  viii  33)  urges  that  tha 
Christian  who  dwells  on  the  truths  of  Christ  as  our  Pass- 
over and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  every  day  keeping 
an  Easter  and  Pentecostal  feast.  Tha  ecclesiastic*]  his- 
torian Socrates  (HitU  Bed.,  v.  33)  state*  with  perfect  troth 
that  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostle*  eiijoiuod  the  keeping 
of  this  or  any  other  festival.  "  The  apostles,''  he  writes, 
"  had  no  thought  of  appointing  festival  days,  bat  of  pro- 
moting a  life  of  blamslsssness  and  pie^  ;"  and  ha  attribute* 
the  introduction  of  the  festival  of  Easter  into  the  chnrchto 
tha  perpetuation  of  an  old  usage,  "  just  as  many  other  ens- 
toms  have  been  established."  This  ia  donbtleee  the  true 
statement  of  the  case.  The  first  Christiana,  being  derived 
from,  or  intimately  connected  with,  the  Jewish  Church, 
naturally  continued  to  observe  the  Jewish  festivals,  though 
in  a  new  spirit,  m  commemorations  of  event*  of  whiohthssa 
had  been  the  shadow*.  The  Passover,  ennobled  by  tha 
thought  of  Christ  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  tha  first-fruit* 
from  the  dead,  continued  to  be  celebrated,  and  became  tha 
Christian  Easter.  Thus  ths  human  instinct  which  every- 
where crave*  for  the  commemoration  of  marked  epochs  in 
tha  personal,  social,  ecclesiastical,  or  national  life,  found  it* 
legitimate  gratification  in  the  publio  Celebration  of  the 
events  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith. 

But  though  the  observance  of  the  Paschal  festival  at  a 
vary  early  period  became  the  role  in  the  Christian  church, 
a  difference  us  to  the  time  of  ita  observance  speedily  sprang 
op  between  Christiana  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  descent,  which 
led  to  a  long-continnod  and  bitter  controversy,  and  an  un- 
happy severance  of  Christian  union.  No  rule  as  to  the 
data  of  the  Easter  festivals  having  been  laid  down 
by  authority,  Christian*  ware  left  to  follow  their  own  in- 
stinct*. These  warn  naturally  different  in  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  chnrohea.  Tha  point  at  issue  really  was  tha  data 
nf  the  termination  of  tha  Paschal  fast  Tilth  the  Jewish 
Christians,  whose  leading  thought  would  be  the  death  of 
Christ  Mthe  true  Paschal  Lamb,  thia  fast  would  end  at 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Jaws,  on  the  11th  day  of  the 
moon,  at  evening,  and  the  Heater  festival  would  immedi- 
ately follow,  entirely  imepecti*  of  the  day  of  the  week. 
With  tha  Gentile  Christian*,  on  the  other  hand,  unfettered 
bj  Jewish  traditions,  the  ilrst  day  of  the  week  would  be 
identified  with  th*  Beaorraotiou  t estival,  and  the  preceding 


Friday  would  be  kept  an  the  a 
nxion,  wrestMCtws  of  the  dag  of  the  month,  the  fast  contina. 
ing  with  increasing  strictness  till  the  midnight  nf  Saturday. 
With  tha  one,  therefore,  the  observance  of  th*  day  of  th* 
month,  with  the  other  the  observance  of  the  day  of  the 
week,  was  tha  ruling  principle.  The  chief  point  was  th* 
"  keeping  "  or  "  not  keeping  "  th*  lith  day  of  the  noon 
corraepouJing  to  that  of  the  month  Nisan.  Tho*e  who, 
adopting  the  Jewish  rule,  did  so  keep  tha  14th  day  were 
called  Tsrpo&icarrnu,  Trrpc&rat,  Qvartodeeitnani,  and  were 
stigmatized  a*  heretics.  In  tha  absence  of  any  antilorita- 
tive  decision  as  to  th*  day  to  be  observed  and  the  proper 
mode  of  calculating  it,  other  discrepancies  arose,  which  led 
to  controversies  and  disaensions  which,  in  the  word*  of 
Epiphauius  {Panar.,  Hssr,  In.),  distracted  the  church,  and 
became  a  source  of  mockery  and  ridicule  to  the  unbelievers, 
"Some,'  ha  writes,  "  began  the  festival  before  tho  week, 
some  after  tho  week,  some  at  the  beginning,  some  at  the 
middle,  soma  at  the  end,  that  creating  a  wonderful,  and 
laborious  confusion." 

This  diversity  of  usage  was  gradually  bi 
by  the  verdict  of  the  Church  of  Borne,     ~ 


limits,  placed  tl 
a  Friday,  and  that  of  the  Besurreotion  on  the  following 
Sunday.  A  decretal  of  Pope  Fins  L,  c  147 — the  genuine- 
neaa  of  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  established — pro- 
nouncea  that "  the  Peach  should  he  celebrated  on  the  Lord'* 
Day  by  all"  His  successor  Anieetps  we*  equally  firm 
upon  the  point.  Polycarp,  the  venerable  and  sainted  bishop 
of  Smyrna,  who,  according  to  Irenasos  (h;jii<2  Enssb. ,  S.  A, 
r.  2i),  visited  Rome  in  109  with  thin  object,  failed  to 
induce  Anicetns  to  conform  to  the  Quartodeeiman  usage, 
which  Polycarp  had  inherited  from  his  master,  the  Apostle 
John.  Anioetos  declined  to  permit  the  Jewish  custom  in 
the  chnrche*  under  his  jurisdiction,  but  mads  no  scrapie  of 
oommanioatiag  with  those  who  adopted  it,  and  allowed  Poly- 
carp to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  at  Bom*.  Between  thirty 
and  forty  yean  after  thia  visit  (197)  the  same  question 
was  controverted  in  a  very  different  spirit  between  Victor, 
bishop  of  Borne,  and  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  ths 
aged  metropolitan  of  proconsular  Asia.  This  province  was 
the  only  portion  of  Christendom  that  still  m«int»4n»d  the 
Qusrtodechnan  usage,  which  had  been  dropt  even  by  the 
churches  of  Palestine  and  Alexandria.     Victor's  despotic 

Soman  system  having  been  met  by  Polyerate*  with 
a  courtooo*  but  firm  refusal,  Victor  proceeded  to  ex- 
eotnrnnnioate  him  and  all  who  held  with  Mm  8*  sweep- 
ing a  measure  shocked  the  Christian  world.  Irenes** 
remonstrated  with  the  bishop  of  Borne,  and  ultimately 
the  Asiatic  churches  were  allowed  to  retain  their  usage 
unmolested.  (Euseb.,  H.  S.,  r.  23-25.)  We  still  find 
the  Quertodociinan  usage  springing  up  from  time  to  time  in 
verioo*  place*,  but  it  never  took  permanent  root,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Niosa  (335)  tha  Syrians  and  the 
Antiochene*  wore  'he  solitary  champions  of  the  Jewish 
rale.  The  settlement  of  this  controversy  wu  on*  among 
the  causes  which  led  the  emperor  Constantino  to  summon 
that  council.  The  consent  of  the  assembled  prelate*  was 
unanimous.  All  agreed  that  Easter  should  be  kept  on  one 
and  tha  same .  day  throughout  th*  world,  and  that  none 
should  hereafter  follow  the  blindness  of  the  Jew*  (Soar., 
S.  £.,  L  S).  Nothing,  however,  was  said  as  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  day.  This  we*  practically  left  to  be 
ralrrllatail  at  Alexandria,  the  bona*  of  astronomical  — ■■**»»f 
and  tha  bishop  of  that  see  wan  to  announce  it  annually  to 
the  churches  under  his  jurisdtation  and  to  the  bishop  of 
Borne,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  ownmrmiftad  to  th*  Wastsrn 
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'  Boi  although  uugM  Ltd  thus  boon  apparently  taken 
to  neon  uniformity  of  observance,  mow  centuries  elapsed 
before  kit  discrepancy  ceased,  A  note  intricate  question 
remained  to  be  solved,  via,,  how  th«  fnll  mooa  on  which 
Easter  depended  wm  to  be  predicted.  The  Nicens  docreei 
bad  effectually  crashed  the  feeble  remnants  of  the 
Qnartodecunan  usage.     It  was  eatabliahod  H  a  rale  that 

"    ' it  be  kept  on  a  Sunday,  bnt  then  wm  do  general 

aa  to  the  cycle  by  which  the  festival  wm  to  be 
— K>ma  churches  adopting  one  rule, some  another. 
We  leam  from  8t  Ambrose  (Spit.  23)  that  in  387  tha 
chorchel  of  Qaul  kept  Easter  on  March  31,  while  tha 
churches  of  Italy  postponed  it  to  April  18,  and  those  of 
Ijgypt  a  week  later  still,  to  April  33 ;  and  it  appear*  from 
an  epistle  of  Leo  the  Great  (Epui.  64  ad  Mania*.)  that 
in  455  there  was  eight  days'  difference  between  the 
Soman  and  Alexandrine  Easter.  Similar  discrepancies  are 
mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  year  677,  nor  did 
they  disappear  from  the  Gallican  Church  till  the  6th 
century,  although  by  a  canon  of  the  fourth  Council  of 
Orleans  (541)  it  had  been  ordained  that  aba  Easter  festival 
should  be  kept  at  tha  same  time  by  all,  according  to  the 
table*  of  Vktoriua,  The  ancient  British  Church  observed 
the  84  yean*  cycle  which  they  bad  originally  received  from 
Rome,  and  their  stubborn  refusal  to  give  it  up  caused  much 
bitter  controversy  between  the  fathers  of  Ioua  and  the 
Latin  missionaries.  These  latter  unfairly  attempted  to  fix 
the  stigma  of  the  Qnartodaciman  heresy  on  their  opponents, 
and  they  are  sometime*  even  now  spoken  of  as  adopting  the 
Asiatic  mode  of  calculation,  and  falsi  inferences  an  thence 
drawn  as  to  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  British  Church. 
Thia,  however,  is  quite  erroneous.  The  early  British  and 
Irish  Church  always  commemorated  the  Crucifixion  on  a 
Friday  and  the  Resurrection  on  a  Sunday.  The  only 
difference  between  them  and  tha  Romish  Church  wss  in 
the  cycle  adopted  for  the  computation  of  the  festival, — the 
British  Church  really  adhering  to  the  cycle  originally 
adopted  by  the  Romish  Church  itself,  which  had  been 
superseded  by  the  more  accurate  calculations  of  Victorias 
of  Aquitaine  (467),  and  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  (323). 
This  led  to  a  double  Easter  being  observed  by  the 
adherents  of  the  two  churches.  Thus,  ss  we  learn  from 
Beds  {Bed.  But.,  iii.  29),  in  6S1.  Queen  Eanfleda, 
adopting  the  Roman  rule,  wan  fasting  and  keeping  Palm 
Sunday  while  her  husband  Oswy,  king  of  Norihumbria,  was 
celebrating  the  Easter  festival.  This  diversity  of  usage 
wm  put  an  end  to  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  in 
the  council  of  Streaneshalch,  or  Whitby  (334) ;  and  the 
Roman  rule  was  finally  established  in  England  by  Arch 
bishop  Theodora  in  669.  This  rule  may  be  thus  briefly 
stated.  Easter  day  is  the  first  Sunday  after  the  14th  day 
(not  the  full  moon)  of  the  calendar  moon  which  happen* 
on  or  next  after  March  21.  This  calendar  moon,  however, 
is  not  the  moon  of  the  heaven*,  nor  the  mean  moon  of  the 
astronomers,  bnt  an  imaginary  moon  crested  for  ecclesias- 
tical convenience  in  advance  of  the  real  moon  (eee  Prof. 
De  Morgan's  article  in  Companion  to  lit  Almanac,  1843). 
After  nine  centuries  a  fresh  discrepancy  in  the  observance 
of  Easter  between  the  Soman  and  the  English  Church  was 
caused  by  the  refusal  in  England  to  adopt  the  Gregorian 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  1H83,  apparently  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  alteration  had  originated  at  Borne. 
This  difference  ni  happily  pnt  an  end  to  in  1753,  when 
the  "New  Style"  was  adopted  iii  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
churches  of  Rossi*  and  Greece,  and  the  Oriental  churches 
generally,  still  observe  the  nnreformed  calendar,  their  Easier 
railing  sometimes  befura  sometimes  after  that  of  the  West- 
ern church;  very  rarely,  aa  in  1865,  the  two  coincide. 

The  rules  on  which  the  calculation  of  Easter  J*  based  ere 
given  in  the  article  CiLumax  (vol.  iv.  p.  67EJ. 


*"  Easter  day,  ss  commemorating  the  central  fact  of  our 
religion,  has  always  bean  regarded  as  the  chief  festival  of 
the  Christian  year,  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  times 
observed  with  a  stately  and  elaborate  ceremonial.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter  on  the 
ritual  observances  of  Easter,  nor  on  the  many  curious  and 
interesting  popular  custom* — of  which  the  sending  of  Psech 
eggs,  or  Easter  egg*,  is  one  of  the  most  wide-spread— 
with  which  it  i*  -connected  in  all  Christian  nations.  For 
these  last  the  reader  may  consult  Brand's  Popular  Anti- 
otatia,  Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  and  Chambers's  Book  if 
A"l«.  (».V.) 

EASTLAKE,  But  Cbailes  Lock  (1793-1865),  an  emi- 
nent painter  who  became  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
Loudon,  waa  born  on  17th  November  1793  in  Plymouth, 
where  his  father,  a  man  of  uncommon  gifts  but  of  indolent 
temperament,  was  solicitor  to  the  Admiralty  and  judge  ad- 
vocate of  the  Admiralty  Court.  Charles  m  educated 
(like  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds)  at  the  Plymp  ton  grammar-echoo), 
and  in  London  at  the  Charterhouse.  Towards  1 809,  partly 
through  the  influence  of  hi*  fellow-Devonian  Haydon,  of 
whom  he  became  a  pupil,  he  determined  to  be  a  painter ; 
he  also  studied  in  the  Royal  Academy  school.  In  1813  he 
exhibited  in  the  British  Institution  his  first  picture,  a  work 
of  considerable  size,  Christ  restoring  life  to  the  Daughter 
of  Jaime.  In  1814  he  was  com  missioned  to  copy  some  of 
the  paintings  collected  by  Napoleon  in  the  Louvre  ;  he 
returned  to  England  in  1815,  and  practised  portrait-paint 
ing  at  Plymouth.  Hare  he  saw  Napoleon  a  captive  on  the 
"  Bellerophou ; "  from  •  boat  he  made  some  sketches  of 
the  emperor,  and  he  afterwards  painted,  from  these  skstchu 
and  from  memory,  a  life-sized  full-length  portrait  of  him, 
which  was  pronounced  a  good  likeness ;  it  belongs  to  the 
marquis  of  Lansdowns.  In  1817  Enstlske  went  to  Italy  ; 
in  1819  to  Greece  ;  in  1820  back  to  Italy,  where  he 
remained  altogether  fourteen  years,  sojourning  chiefly  in 
Rome  and  in  Ferrari.  Subjects  of  banditti  and  peasant- 
life  engaged  his  pencil  mostly  from  1830  onwards.  In 
1 827  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  his  picture  of  the 
Spartan  Isidas — who  (ss  narrated  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of 
Agesilaua),  -rushing  naked  out  of  his  bath,  performed 
prodigies  of  valour  against  the  Theban  host  This  was  the 
first  work  that  attracted  much  notice  to  the  name  of  Ease- 
lake,  who  in  consequence  obtained  his  election  m  ARA; 
in  1830,  when  he  returned  to  England,  m  R.A.  In  1830 
he  succeeded  Shee  as  F.RA  (bis  only  worthy  competitor 
being  Landseer,  with  the  elder  Ficfcersgill  and  George 
Jonaa  besides,  to  mark  the  poor  estate  of  British  art, 
or  of  its  official  representatives),  and,  as  usual,  ho  wm 
knighted.  Prior  to  this,  in  1841,  he  had  been  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  for  decorating  the 
House*  of  Parliament,  and  he  retained  this  post  until  the 
commission  was  dissolved  in  1861  In  1813  hs  wm  made 
keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in 
1847  in  consequence  of  au  unfortunate  purchase  that  roused 
much  animadversion;  in  1855,  director  of  the  same  in- 
stitution, with  more  extended  powers.  During  his 
directorship  hs  purchased  for  the  gallery  153  pictures, 
mostly  of  us  Italian  schools.  He  became  also  a  D.CL  of 
Oxford,  F.B.S.,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
member  of  various  foreign  academies.  In  1849  he  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bigby,  a  lady  of  some  literary  distinction. 
In  1869  he  foil  ill  at  Milan;  be  died  at  Pirn  on  24th 
scomber   in  tha  same  year,  and  lis*  buried  at  Eenaal 

As  a  painter,  Eastlake  was  gentle,  harmonious,  diligent, 

and  correct ;   lacking  firs  of  invention  or  of  execution ; 

eclectic,  without  being  exactly  imitative ;  influenced  rather 

by  a  love  of  ideal  grace  and  beauty  than  by  any  marked 

-  of  individual  power  or  vigorous  originality.     Among 
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hii  principal  works  (Thick  wars  not  numerous, 
tha  total  exhibited  in  the  Academy)  an :— 1828,  Pilgrims 
arriving  in  night  of  Roma  (repeated  in  183fi  and  1830,  and 
perhaui  on  tha  whole  his  chcj  d'osxm);  1829,  Byron's  Dream 

£1  tha  National  Gallery) ;  1834,  the  Escape  of  Franosece 
Carrara  (a  duplicate  in  tha  National  Gallery);  1641, 
Christ  Lamenting  over  Jerusalem  (ditto);  1843,  Hegar  and 
Iahnuul;  1840,  Oomns;  1849,  Helena;  1891,  Ippolite 
Torelli;  1803,  Tiolanta;  1853,  Beatrice.  Theaa  female 
heads,  of  a  refined  semi-Heal  quality,  with  something  of 
Venetian  glow  of  tint,  an  the  moat  estiafactory  specimens  of 
Esstleke's  work  to  an  artiste  eye.  Hh  ku  bji  accomplished 
and  judicious  achqlar  in  matters  of  art,  and  published,  in 
1840,  a  translation  of  Goethe's  TJuory  of  Cohort;  in  1847 
(Ms  chief  literary  work)  Material*  for  a  Bidarf  of  OH- 
Painting,  especially  valuable  as  regards  the  Flemish  aohool ; 
in  1848,  Contributions  to  the  Literature  ofthtFiM  Art*; 
in  1801  and  1855,  translated  editions  of  Surfer's  Bietory 
'  the  Italian  School    of   Pawting,   and  Saadbooi  of 
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Sir  OhartM  iwstlaka  was  a  man  of  middle  height,  span 
form,  raddiah  complexion,  bright  hair  (scanty  in  advanced 
life);  of  unassuming  and  rather  courtier-liks  bearing; 
reluctant  to  oppose  or  offend,  but  with  a  strong  sense  of 
official  duty.  He  was  a  mat  and  appropriate  speaker,  and 
filled  bis  presidential  and  other  offices  with  great  credit  in 
the  eyes  of  all  who  appreciate  moderation  and  cultured 
finish  in  tha  speech  and  bearing  of  a  pnblio  man. 

EASTON,  a  borough  of  the  United  States,  and  capital 
of  Northampton  county,  Pennsyrntnia,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Delaware  immediately  above  tha  cou- 
fluenoo  of  the  Lehigh,  64  miles  north  of  Philadelphia. 
The  town  is  very  systematically  arranged  in  spite  of  tha 
irregularity  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built ;  the  water 
Bnyply  from  the  Lehigh  river  it  abundant,  and  a  strong 
pressure  is  obtained  by  the  elevated  position  of  the 
reservoirs.  .As  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  mineral 
district,  with  free  communication  both  by  land  and  wator, 
™    '  "     ble  activity  at  once  in  trade  and 

g  its  establishments  the  bnreogh 
contains  breweries,  tanneries,  carriage  factories,  iron 
foundries  a  rope-walk,  and  an- oil-factory;  and  Bonth 
Easton,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Lehigh,  has  a  cotton- 
factory,  a  rolling-mill,  and  railway  engineering  works.  Tha 
principal  buildings  lire  the  farmers'  and  mechanics'  institute, 
the  free  reading  room,  and  the  Presbyterian  or  Lafayette 
college,  which  was  founded  in  1831,  and  in  1872  had  SS 
teachers  and  269  students.  The  borough,  laid  out  in 
1738,  was  incorporated  in  1789.  Population  in  1870, 
10,987  ;  or,  if  South  Easton  be  included,  14,164. 

EAST  SAGINAW,  a  city  of  Saginaw  county,  Michigan, 
United  States,  is  situated  on  the  Saginaw  river,  about  90 
rnOee  NJf.W.  of  Detroit  It  extends  about  three  miles 
along  the  river,  with  a  breadth  ot  nearly  a  mile.  It  fa  tha 
principal  depOt  of  the  salt  and  lumber  trade  of  the  Saginaw 
*  alley,  and  possesses  foundries,  boiler-shops,  saw-mills,  and 
shingle-mills.  It  is  the  terminns  of  the  Saginaw  Valley 
and  St  Louis  Bailway,  while  a  branch  of  the  Flint  and  Pen 
Marquette  Bailway  radiates  here  to  Bay  city  and  another 
to  Giro,  Tuscola  county.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  is  the  Jackson,  Lansing,  and  Saginaw  line.  East 
Saginaw  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  185S,  and  obtained 
a  city  charter  in  18S9.     Population  in  1870,  11,300. 

EATJ  DE  COLOGNE,  a  perfume,  so  named  from  the 
;ity  of  Cologne,  where  its  manufacture  waa  first  established 
sy  an  Italian,  Giovanni  Maria  Farina,  bom  in  1386,  and 
5j  other  members  of  his  family,  some  of  whom  made  it 
according  to  a  method  due  to  one  Paul  Feminis.  In  1874 
there  were  in  Cologne  33  establishments  for  the  preparation 
of  the  perfume,  28  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  persons 


leofFarint-  Eaj  de  Cologne  consist*  of 
i  solution  of  various  saawiriil  oils  in  strong  alcohol.  Tie 
parity  and  thorough  blanding  of  the  ingredients  an  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  It  was 
originally  prepared  by  nuking  a  spirituous  infusion  of 
certain  flowers,  pot-herbs,  drugs,  and  apicee,  and  adding 
thereto,  after  distillation,  definite  quantities  of  several  -vege- 
table essences.  See  Labonlsye,  DicUomtairt  del  Art*  tt 
Matwfattmet,  vol  ii,  s.«.  "  Pufunierie." 


EBEL,  HmnMiNH  Wilhum  (1820-1875),  a  distin- 
guished philologist,  waa  bom  at  Berlin,  May  10, 183a  He 
displayed  in  his  early  years  a  remarkable  capacity  for  the 
study  of  languages,  and  at  the  aams  time  a  passionate  iond- 
nasa  formula  and  poetry.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became 
a  student  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  applying  IjsbsmM 
Especially  to  philology,  and  attending  the  lectures  of  Boeekh. 
Muflio  ntmtinnnd  to  be  the  favourite  occupation  of  his  leisure 
hours,  and  he  pursued  the  study  of  it  under  the  directum 
-"Ian.    In  the  spring  one"""  '' 
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of  Halle,  and  there  began  to  apply  himself  to  comparative 
ihilology  under  Pott  Returning  in. the  following  year  to 
Ja  native  city,  he  continued  this  study  as  a  disciple  of 
Bopp.  He  took  his  degree  in  1843,  and,  after  spending 
his  year  of  probation  at  the  French  Gymnasium  of  Berlin, 
ha  resumed  with  great  earnestness  bit  language  studies. 
About  1847  he  began  to  study  Old  Persian.  In  1803  hs 
accepted  a  professorship  at  the  Beheim-Schwanbaoh  Insti- 
tution at  Filahne,  which  post  be  held  for  six  years.  It  mi 
during  this  period  that  his  studies  in  the  Old  Slavio  and 
Celtic  languages  began.  In  1858  he  jenioved  to  Schnedei- 
milh],  and  there  he  discharged  the  duties  of  first  professor 
for  ten  yean.  He  waa  afterwards  called  to  tha  chair  of 
comparative  philology  at  the  university  of  Berlin.  Tha 
moat  Important  work  of  Dr  Ebel  in  the  field  of  Celtic 
philology  is  his  revised  edition  of  the  Grammatics  Cettiea 
of  Professor  Zones,  completed  in  1871.  This  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  his  treatises  -De  verbi  Britamiei  future  ae  con 
junetno  (1866),  and  Dc  Zsuttii  cvrii  poeitit  in  Grammatics 
Cfltica  (1869).  Hs  made  many  learned  contributions  to 
Kiihn's  Zeiteckrift  fur  tergleichendt  Spmchforichutig,  and 
to  Schleicher's  Beitrttge  no-  veryUichende*  SprachfoTKhvng  ; 
and  a  selection  of  these  contributions  was  translated  into 
English  by  Sullivan,  and  published  under  the  title  of  Celtic 
Sbtdie*  (1868).  Ebel  contributed  the  Old  Irish  section  to 
Schleicher's  Jndogermanitche  Chratoaathis  (1869).  Among 
his  other  works  must  be  named  J>ie  Zrhnworitrdtr  DmerJun 
Spracht  (1806).     Ha  died  at  Misdroy,  August  19,  1876. 

EBEBHARD,  surnamed  m  Bast  (Barbatui),  count  and 
afterwards  first  duke  of  Wurfemberg,  was  bora  December 
2, 1445.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Count  Ludwig  I., 
who  died  in  1400;  and  he  succeeded  his  elder  brother, 
Ludwig  IL,  at  the  age  of  twelve  (1407).  The  guardian- 
ship of  the  young  count  was  »— ""i*d  by  his  uncle,  Count 
Ulrieh,  and  he  had  for  tutor  the  learned  John  Nancleros. 
Coveting  power  and  careless  of  learning,  he  profited  little 
by  the  learning  of  his  tutor;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  restraint  of  the  guardianship, 
and  assumed  the  government.  But  Instead  of  diatasugjng 
ita  duties  he  thought  only  of  indulging  hu  passions, "anil 
for  a  time  led  a  wild,  reckless  life.  By  soma  means  hs 
ugh t  to  serious  rati  oct ions,  and  we  find  him,  accord- 
a  custom  which  had  not  beocma-  wholly  extinct, 


undertaking  in  14S8  the  pilgriinsge  to  Jerusalem.*  Ha  ilea 
visited  Italy,  and  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  tha  most 
famous  scholars  of  the  age.  His  marriage  with  Barbara, 
*'rngb,*T>'  of  Lodovico  di  Gonxage,  contributed  to  the  amend- 
ment and  elevation  of  his  character.  He  began  to  study 
and  to  take  a  practical  interest  in  the  promotion  of  theses* 
learning,  and  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  be  founded,  ix 
1477,  the  university  of  Tubingen,     Hither  came,  in  1481. 
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the  young  advocate  Jolin  Reucldin,  wlio  lectured  on  Greek 
nt  the  university  ».nd  took  his.  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
Conn t  Eberhard  conceived  a  great  liking  for  him,  appointed 
him  his  private  secretary,  and  named  him  councillor.  In 
the  spring  of  1482  Eberhard,  accompanied  by  Beueldin, 
visited  Borne,  had  an  audience  of  Pope  Siitus  IV.,  and 
received  from  him  the  Golden  Rose.  On  his  return  he 
visited  Florence,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  group  of 
scholars  gathered  around  Lorenzo  dV  Medici  It  *M  in 
the  some  year  that  Eberbard,  by  the  treaty  of  Minmngen, 
pnt  an  end  to  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  a  division  of 
the  county  made  in  1437  between  his  father  and  his  uncle 
TJlrich,  u  representatives  of  the  two  lines  of  Urach  end 
Stuttgart,  and  seen  red  the  future  indivisibility  of 
Wilrtemberg,  and  the  right  of  primogeniture  in  his  own 
family.  The  treaty  was  made  trader  the  guarantee  of  the 
empire,  and  was  sanctioned  by  an  assembly  of  prelates, 
knights,  and  landed  proprietors.     By  a  limitation  of  the 

giwer  of  the  prince  agreed  to  at  the  same  time.  Count 
berhard  became  the  founder  of  the  constitution  of 
Wirtemberg.  He  made  Stuttgart  his  place  'of  residence, 
and  retained  Renchlin  in  hit  service  till  his  own  death. 
Eberbard  sympathised  with  the  desire  that  was  daily 
strengthening  for  a  thorough  reformation  in-ithe  church  ; 
end  in  his  own  dominions  he  rendered  great  service*  by 
his  regulation  of  convents.  Boms  of  these  institutions  he 
secularized.  Though  a  lover  of  peace,  he  knew  how  to 
bear  tba  sword  when  war  was  necessary;  and  by  his 
courage,  wisdom,  and  fidelity  to  his  engagements  he  secured 
the  wteem  and  friendship  of  the  emperors  Frederick  III. 
and  Maximilian  I,  as  weU'aa  that  of  other-princes  of  his 
time.  He  was  one  of  the  landing  members  of  the  Grand 
Swablau  League  formed  in  1488,  and  took  part  in  the 
liberation  of  Maximilian,  then  king  of  the  Romans,  from 
his  imprisonment  at  Bruges.  In  recognition  ot  his  great 
services  the  emperor  at  his  first  diet,  held  at  Worms  in 
1  IDS,  raised  Eberhard,  without  any  solicitation  on  hie  part, 
to  the  dignity  of  duke,  confirming  at  the  same  time  all  the 
possessions  and  prerogatives  of  his  house  Duke  Eberhard 
did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  new  dignity.  He  died  at 
Tubingen  ou  the  26th  of  February  1196.  Tie  had  two 
children  by  his  marriage  ;  But  these  died  in  their  infancy, 
and  with  him  the  line  of  Urach  became  extinct 

EBEBHABT),  A  doubt  Gottloe  (1769-1840),  a  German 
poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  horn  at  Being,  near 
Wittenberg  in  1769,  and  died  at  Dresden  on.  the  13th 
May  1845.  He  studied  theology  at  Leipsic;  but  some 
stories  he  contributed  to  periodicals  having  proved  success- 
ful, he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  Among  bis  earlier 
workx  were  IJa'a  Slument&rbrhen  (1782);  Lot  not  Liet,  eder 
imj  rim  Khu  nieht  vermag;  Ferdinand  "Timer,  der  arm* 
FUHeMpieler(\W%)\  Prat  Fit  Flo/  (1804);  and  IxMariot 
Xratft  Lehrm  vnrf  Thaten  (1807).  For  a  tims  he  wsa 
associated  with  Becker  in  the  editorship  of  bis  Tatchenbad 
and  hie  Srholungett,  for  both  of  which  he  wrote  numerous 
tales  and  sketob.es.  His  claim  to  permanent  literary  fame, 
however,  depends  almost  exclusively  on  bi*  Hanieken  md 
dU  KHehki*  (1822),  a  charmingly  graceful  narrative  poem 
in  ten  parts,  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  An 
English  translation  by  James  Cochrane  was  published  in 
1854.  In  bis  Dtr  SrtU  Memch  vnd  die  Erdi  (1838),  a 
poem  written  in  hexameters,  the  narrative  of  the  creation 
is  given  with  dignity  and  spirit  After  the  death  of  Voter 
in  1898,  Eberhard  succeeded  to  the  editorship  of  the 
Jahrback  der  hSutliafien  AnaadO,  a  well-known  German 
educational  annual.  The  mkceuaaeoue  poems  {Termitehm 
GedichU)  of  Eberhard  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1633, 
and  hi*  collected  works  (UentMrntUat-  Schriftex.)  in  SO 
volumes  in  1830-1. 


EBEBHABD,    Jobutn  Arratrrrua    (1739-1809),  an 

eminent  German  theologian  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
HalbemUdt,  in  Lower  Saxony,  August  31,  1739.  His 
father,  a  man  of  considerable  literary  attainments,  was  the 
singing-master  at  the  church  of  St  Martin's  in  that  town, 
and  also  teacher  of  the  school  of  the  same  name.  Young 
Eberhard  was  educated  partly  at  home  and  partly  in  his 
father's  school.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  he  went 
to  the  university  of  Halle  to  study  theology,  Towards  the 
end  of  1769  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  and  became 
tutor  to  the  eldest  eon  of  the  Baron  Ton  der  Jloret,  to 
whose  family  he  attached  himself  for  a  number  of  year*. 
In  1703  he  was  appointed  con-rector  of  the  school  of  St 
Martin's,  and  second  preacher  in  the  Hospital  Church  of 
the  Hob/  Ghost ;  but  he  soon  afterwards  resigned  these 
offices,  and  followed  his  patron  to  Berlin.  The  advantage 
he  enjoyed  of  being  introduced  by  the  boron  into  the  best 
company  tended  to  polish  his  manners,  and  to  form,  even 
at  an  .early  period,  a  style  of  writing  which  served  aa  a 
model  to  many  of  his  contemporaries.  His  residence  at 
Berlin  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  knowledge, 
and  of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  men  in  Germany.  Amongst  these  were 
Nicolai  and  Moses  Mendelssohn,  with  whom  he  associated 
upon  terms  of  intimate  friendship. 

Inl788he  accepted' tha  situation  of  preacher  or  chaplain 
to  the  workhouse  at  Berlin,  along  with  that  of  preacher 
in  the  neighbouring  fishing  village  of  Stralow.  The  income 
from  theselivingi  was  small;  but  his  object  was  to  continue 
at  Berlin^  and  he  had  at  the  same  time  the  promise  of  further 
preferment'  upon  the' first  vacancy.  He  now  applied 
with  renewed  ardour  to  the  study  of  theology,  philosophy, 
and  history,  the  first  frnits  of  which  soon  appeared  in  his 
New  Apvlogie  du  Socrates  (1772),  a  work  occasioned  by  an 
attack  which  was  made  on  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Marmontel's  Stlitariut  by  Peter 
Hofateds,  a  clergyman  of  Rotterdam,  who,  with  a  mis- 
directed industry,  raked  up  the  vices  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  in  the  pagan  world,  and  maintained  the  patristic 
view  that  even  their  virtues  were  only  tpltmiida  peccala. 
Eberhard  stated  the  arguments  fur  the  brooder  view  with 
greet  acutenasa  and'  learning,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
rank  aa  one  of  the  founders  of  rationalistic  theology  In 
Germany.  The  Apology  itself,  which  constitutes  but  * 
email  part  of  the  book,  is  esteemed  a  master-piece  of  clear, 
dignified,  and-  persuasive  eloquence.  The  whole  work 
exhibits -much  reading  and  philosophical  reflection;  but 
the  liberality  of  his  reasoning  gave  groat  offence  to  many 
of  the  -strictly  orthodox  divines  of  his  time,  and  is  believed 
to-bave  obstructed  his  preferment  in  the  church. 

In  1774  he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Charl  ottenburg ; 
and  he  employed  the  leisure  he  had  in  this  situation  in 
preparing  a  second  volume  of  Ma  Apology,  which  appeared 
in  1778.  In  this  he  not  only  endeavours  to  obviato  some 
objections  which  were-  taken  to  the  former  part,  but  con- 
tinues his  inquiries  into  the  doctrines  -  of  the  Christian 
religion,  religions -toleration,  and  the  proper  rales  for  inter- 
preting the  Scriptures.  Perceiving  that  bis  further  pro- 
motion in  Ike  church  would  be  attended  with  difficulty,  he 
resolved,  although  reluctantly,  to  accept  the  situation  of 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Halle,  which 
became  vacant  in  1778 -by  the  death  of  -G.  F.  Moier.  As 
an  academical  teacher,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful.     His 


powers  as  an  original  thinker  were  not  equal  to  his  learning 
and  his  literary  gifts,  as  was  shown  in  his  opposition  to  the 

losophy  of  Kant 

m  his  arrival    at  Halls,   the    philosophical    faculty 


him  with  a  diploma  aa  dsctor  in  philosophy  and 
master  of  arts.     In  1786  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Berlin  Academy   of  Sciences  ;  and  in  1805  the  king  of 
.TIL  -  1 8 
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Prussia  conferred 
councillor.  In  1308  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity,  which  was  given  him  u  a  reward  for  hi*  theo- 
logical writing!,     He  died  January  6,  1809. 

Eberhard'a  attainments  in  philosophy  and  literature  ware 
extensive  and  profound.  He  wo*  master  of  the  learned 
languages,  spoke  and  wrote  French  with  facility  and 
correctness,  and  understood  English,  Italian,  and  Dutch. 
Ha  had  read  a  great  deal,  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
philosophical  sciences,  and  possessed  a  juat  and  discriminat- 
ing taste  for  the  fine  arte.  Ho  was  a  great  lover  of  music, 
and  was  himself  a  proficient  in  the  art. 

The  following  1*  a  list  of  his  work*  j— JVnu  A  isM  im  Strata, 
as.,  S  vols.  8(0,  177S-S ;  AttgautK*  fla™  da  Dntni  naif 
ilnpjtud™,  4c,  Berlin.  1778,  6vq,  nn  rainy  whloh  gained  the  prize 
anfgnsi  by  the  Rovsl  Society  of  Berlin  fee  that  yew;  Vm  dm 
Btgriff  dtr  JMtaasM  wtd  rfrt*  ThtUn,  Berlin,  1778,  Ovo,— a 
short  easy,  in  which  ho  announced  the  plan  of  his  lectors*  on 
Mag  appointed  to  the  professorship  at  Hell*  i  IooB*r<fl  auf 
Htm  Johns  Tkuimtran  Prof,  dw  WdtwiAtli  and  Btndmm- 
intaMfdtr  UnirtnOtU  m  Bailt,  Hall*  1779,  8to  j  Ammior,  tun 
GocMcAU  n  Brit/in,  Berlin,  1762,  oto,— written  with  the  view  of 
esuatsrsetiiur  the  iDfnenes  of  those  sceptical  and  Epicurean  pria- 
dplea  in  religion  end  morals  than  so  pnfalent  in  Ifrenee,  end 
woldlv  spneding  smonnt  the  higher  ranks  in  Genosny  ;  Vcbrr 
dit  ZiicAm  dtr  AMfkUtnne  <*"#  viim,  **.,  Halle,  1781,  Bvo; 
ThtorU  dtr  SMtt*  Kxuu  «md  Wimmduffltu,  4c,  Halls,  1788, 
BTO,  M  sd.  1790  ;  VrmttuU  Sosrlfltn,  Haile,  178*  ;  AW  Vtr- 
aitehit  ScArtfl/n,  lb.  1780  ;  JOormtint  GWoUaU)  dtr  PkiUwpMt, 
*e ,  Halle,  1788,  firs ;  3d  ad.  with  a  eontumatlon  and  chranologlcsl 
table*,  17M;  Ftrtud,  afcwr  JBgtmitan-DtutKlf  *>a«i»»».  «c- 
Halle  and  tripsin,  1796-18011,  •  vols.  Svo,  long  reckoned  the 
beat  work  on  ths  synonym*  of  the  Oermsn  lsngnsfle  (sn  abridg- 
ment of  it  was  pobhabed  by  the  aathor  in  one  large  volume  Sio, 
Halls,  vm):BaxUnu*  gtr  AoOtttk,  4c,  Halle,  J803-I8G6,  4 
vols.  Rro.  besides  the  works  above  nicttioucd,  Bbernard  con- 
tributed a  number  of  small  tracta  and  essays  to  rerioos  periodical 
sad  ecaantino  poblicatlons,  snd  trsnslated  several  foraign  work*. 
He  was  also  the  editor  of  the  PMtotpMial  jfofwrtu,  HaUe,  1788- 


EBERT,  Fbjkjmch  Adolf  (1791-1834),  a 
bibliographer,  was  bom  at  Tench*,  near  Leipsic,  July  9, 
1791.  He  received  his  euly  education  partly  from  liis 
father,  preacher  to  the  Qeorgenhau*  at  Leipsic,  and  partly 
at  the  Nicholas  School  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
appointed  to  a  subordinate)  poet  in  the  town  library  of 


short  time,  first  at  Leipsic  and  afterwards  at  Wittenberg, 
but,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  renounced  it  in  favour  of 
liiatory.  After  the  dose  of  his  academical  studies,  he  made 
fcie  appearance  as  an  author  by  the  publication  is  181 1  of 
a  work  on  public  libraries,  and  in  1813  of  another  work 
entitled  UurareAia  in  Tcligianan  as  literal  ammoda.  In 
the  following  year  lie  took  part  in  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Isipsio  University  Library,,  and  in  1814  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Public  Library  of  Dresden.  The 
same  year  he  published  F.Tmtbnann'iLebemind  YerdiauU, 
■ud in  1819  Torqvato  Tasscya  trenalation  from  Gingnend 
with  annotations.  Amicus-  to-  turn  to  good  account  the 
rich  resource*  open  to  him  in  the  Dresden  library,  he 
undertook  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  chiefly  rests, 
the  AUgcmeinabikliographiKhe  fcriiox,  the  first  volume"  of 
which  appeared  in  1831,  and  the  second  In  1830.  This 
was  the-  first  work  of  the  kind  produced  in  Germany ;  bat 
nevertheleea  it  had  a  higher  aim  and  a  more  scientific 
character  than  its  non-German  precursors.  In  1823  Ebert 
was  called  to  the  poet  of  cliief  librarian  and  professor  at 
Krsalan,  and  at  the  same  time  was  offered  that  of  librarian 
to  the  duke  of  Brunswick  at  WolfenbDtteL     He  accepted 


the  latter.  Hut  early  in  18S9  ha  returned  to  Dresden  m 
public  librarian;  he  was  soon  after  named  privets  librarian 
to  the  king,  and  in  1828  chief  librarian  and  anlie 
councillor.  Among  hia  other  works  are— Dm  BUdmg  da 
Bibliotheiart  (1820),  GmAickU  *nJ  JJetcMbtng  oV 
Kiimgtichen  ofendichm  BtblvXtok  Ml  Dresden  (1823),  Zmr 
JTcmdtchriflmiuiids  (1825-27),  and  Culhtrpcriode*  da 
ebenOcJuueAm  Mittdattm  (1820).  Ebert  was  a  contribu- 
tor to  various  journal*  and  encyclopedias,  and  took  part 
in  the  editing  of  Erach  and  Ornber's  great  work.  He  died 
at  Dresden,  November  13,  1834,  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  the  ladder  in  hi*  library  a  few  days  before. 

EBLNOEN,  n  town  of  Wilrteroberg,  in  the  circle  of  the) 
Schworzwold,  on  the  Bchmieha,  a  left-hand  tributary  of  the 
Danube,  22  miles  south  of  Tubingen  and  37  miles  went  of 
Dim.  It  ha*  rather  more  than  6000  inhabitants,  who  are 
igaged  in  vooll  en-wen ring,  stocking-weaving,  hat-making, 


the  general  Cliristian  church  about  the  end  of  tha  2d 
century.  The  origin  of  tlie  name  has  been  much  disputed, 
some  deriving  it  from  Ebiou  as  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and 
ethers  from  the  Hebrew  word  (F1? (J)  meaning  poor.  For 
the  former  opinion  the  authority  of  Tertollinn  is  quoted, 
who  makes  references  to  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as 
Ebinn  ;  but  as  counterbalancing  these  references  there  has 
to  be  considered — 1st,  that  Tertollian  being  careless  and 
inaccurate,  and  having  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  may  have 
merely  fallen  into  the  error  of  assuming  that  the  sect  took 
its  name  from  that  of  a  person;  2d,  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  tlie  existence  of  such  a  person  either  by  Icemen* 
or  by  Origen,  and  that  any  reference*  to  him  byEpiphnnini 
and  later  writer*  are  probably  borrowed  from  Terlnllian; 
and  3d,  that  the  name  Efaionitee  had  a  very  general  signifi- 
cation, and  represented  a  natural  Jndaiiing  tendency  which 
must  have  luid  a  more  comprehensive  beginning  than  th-it 
originating  in  an  individual  influence.  Those  who  derive 
the  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  explain  it  in  two  ways — 


poverty  ol 

doubtedly  the  name  waa  applied  to  them  with  the  former 
significance  by  their  enemies,  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  employed  in  a  bad  sense  a  name  already  existing,  than 
that  they  coined  it  to  auit  their  purpose.  That  the  term 
was  originally  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Ebiooites 
Beams  the  Only  probable  supposition  ;  and  tlie  argument  in 
support  of  it  may  be  stated  thns: — That  the  early  Christians, 
both  Jewish  and  heathen,  were  designated  tlie  poor;  tint 
tha  poverty  of  the  Jewish  Christians  continued  longer  than 
that  of  the  heathen  Christians,  and  Origen  4atea  that 
they  in  particular  were  named  the  poor  (E/Smsnux 
Xpiffutr&rvo-u'  ol  dwo  TouSouir  roc  liprour  in  Xpunor 
Tvpaoifd/iwot) ;  and  that,  as  the  Jndaiiing  Christian*  earns 
gradually  to  be  the  only  Jewish  Christiana  who  required  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  heathen  Christiana,  they  retained 
the  name.  The  fathers  show  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  origin,  history,  and  doctrine*  of  the  Ehionites,  but  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt  that  at  tint  all  Jodaizing  Christians 
went  under  that  noma.  In  the  New  Testament  there  is 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  party,  though  it  had  not 
then  developed  into  a  recognired  sect  This  apparently  did 
not  happen  till  after  tlie  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  founding  of  the  heathen  colony  of  ,Elia 
Oapitolina,  when  the  emperor  Hadrian  banished  from  the 
neighbourhood  all  Jew*  who  still  retained  their  national 
peculiarities.  A*  to  the  particular  opinion*  of  the  Bbwaaite* 
the  statement*  of  the  father*  are  somewhat  contradictory, 
end  this  for  the  threefold  meson— that  by  tlio  isolation  of  tlie 
Ebionite*  from  tha  general  church  the  information  obtain- 
able regarding  them  could  only  be  imperfect ;  that  nodus 
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.  good  many  varieties 
of  opinion  are  included ;  and  that  tboir  opinions  varied  at 
distant  periodi  of  their  history.  The  term  Ebionites 
ia  used  by  tome  writers  to  include  the  Naserenes, 
who,  while  recognizing  the  binding  obligation  of  the 
Mosaic  law  on  all  Jews,  did  not  regard  it  a*  binding  on 
heathen  Chriatiana   (nee  NiZAExrns)  ;  bnt  at  an  early 

eriod  the  stricter  Ebiouitet  moat  have  separated  themselves 
an  the  Naxsrenes,  who  eoon  became  merged  in  the 
geasraT  church.  Of  Eblonitea  proper  Origan  ototingniahea 
two  clause — those  who  affirm  and  thoae  who  deny  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Jetne ;  and  in  this  he  ia  followed  by 
Eusebius.  The  extreme  Ebionites,  according  to  Origan, 
wen  only  distinguishable  from  common  Jawa  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  moral  twliiiig  of  Christ ;  while  those 
Ebiouitet  who  admitted  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ  did 
not  recognise  Bis  divinity  proper,  bat  bettered  that  with 
Hia  human  nature  the  spirit  of  sn  angel  or  archangel,  or 
evsn  of  Adam,  waa  incorporated.  Both  classes  of  Ebionitsa 
seem  to  bare  had  these  pointa  in  common : — lit,  They 
emphasised  the  unity  of  Qod;  3d,  they  affirmed  the 
universal  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  economy;  3d,  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  they  received  a*  genatne  only 
the  gospel  of  St  Matthew;  4th,  they  denonneed  St  Paul  as  a 
separatist ;  and  6th,  they  believed  that  Jerusalem  was  yet 
to  bo  the  city  of  God,  and  some  of  them  at  least  believed 
in  Christ's  millennial  reign.  In  the  time  of  Eoteliiv*  the 
Ebionitos  inhabited  chiefly  the  coasts  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
but  they  dwelt  also  in  Borne  and  Cyprus.  They  vanished 
from  history  ia  the  and  of  the  4th  or  beginning  of  the 
5th  century. 

The  ancient  anthorWrs  on  the  Ebioulite  an  Imam,  B jy 
poljtm,  EastMus,  lartnllisn,  Origin,  and  Theodores,  la  modem 
iiUntun  thin  an— Qiawlar,  la  Ataelh  tad  TmUnufi  JnU. 
far  mtn  mrf  rniun  XinhamomAklUi,  voL  li.  Ldptk,  1810  [ 
C'ndner  la  Wiiur'i  Zoixhrift  far  wi—tuAaJU.  Tkttlofit, 
BBlxUeh,  18SS  ;  Bur,  D*  JNM«n«  itvjW  d  imMma  mi 
Hm.it  npWntb  (Tukhqtr  (Mtrvreoraaw  tea  1SSI);  Huteahld, 
Vi*  CltrmlUiixktx  Anputtnm,  Jena,  18*8;  the  article 
" Xbjtattaa"  ia  Henoee  aU  JWcieleMkfft ,-  sad  Uanaal'i  AMaNe 
Strmlm  «/<*■  Krtt  oad  teat  GeUwim,  London,  1871 

EBOLT,  or  Etoli,  a  town  of  Italy,  ia  the  provisos  of 
Principsto  Citeriore  and  district  of  Cempagna,  situated 
abont  thirteen  miles  from  Salerno,  on  an  elevated  site 
commanding  a  fine  prospect  over  land  and  sea.  It  hae  an 
ancient  castle  belonging  to  the  princes  of  Angri,  and  its 
church  of  St  Francis  of  Asaisi  contains  a  curious  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion  by  Roberto  di  Oderirio.  Between  the  town 
and  the  Bilarua  or  Sals  are  the  rains  of  thje  ancient 
Eburi,  a  place  of  municipal  rank;  and  the  river  is  still 
spanned  by  a  bridge  of  fino  Roman  construction.  Popula- 
tion, 89*7. 

EBON  7  (tfinot),  the  wood  of  various  ■pedes  of  trees  of 
the  genus  Diotpyrtu  and  natural  order  Ebsnaoo,  found 
in  the  tropical  porta  of  Asia  and  America.  Hie  bait  kinds 
an  very  heavy,  an  of  a  deep  black,  and 


work  and  inlaying,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  pianoforte 
keys,  knife-handles,  and  turned  articles.  Ctyloa  ebony  is 
furnished  by  D.  Ebenvm,  which  grows  m  great  abundance 
throughout  the  Eat  country  west  of  Trincomalee.  The  tree 
is  distinguished  from  others  by  the  inferior  width  of  its 
trunk,  and  its  jcthlack,  charred-looking  bark,  beneath 
which  the  wood  is  perf eotly  white  until  the  heart  ia  reached 
(See  Baker,  Eight  Tsarr*  Wandiriiut  m  C/ylon,  p.  M3, 
1869).  The  wood  is  stated  by  Sir  J.  E.  Tannent  to  excol 
that  obtained  from  li.  neUaJala  of  the  Mauritius  sod  all 
other  varieties  of  ebony  in  the  flnenssa  sod  intensity  of  its 
dark  colour.  Although  the  centre  of  the  trees  alone  it 
employed,  reduced  logs  1  to  3  feet  in  diameter  can  readily 
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tree  or  shtnb,  having  a 
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be  procured.  Unco,  of  the  East  Indian  ebony  is  yielded  by 
ths  species  D.  Mdtntoxylon,  a  largo  treo  8  to  10  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, with  irregular  rigid  branches ;  oblong  or 
tin  leaves  ;  white  flowers,  having  a  ft- 
round,  pulpy  berry,  containing  3-8 
bark  of  the  tree  it  astringent,  and  mixed  with 
pepper  it  used  in  dysentery  by  the  natives  of  India,  The 
wood  of  D.  Xbmaittr,  the  species  called  by  the  Singhalese 
Cadoobtria,  it  black,  with  rich  brown  stripes ;  it  ia  not  to 
durable'  and  heavy  as  the  trae  ebonies.  That  of  D, 
toewnrosa,  a  native  of  North  Bengal,  is  black,  hard,  and  of 
great  weight.  D.  moniana,  another  Indian  species,  pro- 
duces a  dark  wood,  variegated  with  white-coloured  veins. 
D.  jwariia  is  the  tree  from  which  is  obtained  the  wood 
known  hi  Ceylon  by  the  nsms  Calamandrr,  derived  by 
Pridham  from  the  Singhalee  bd**u*drU,  black-flowing, 
Its  cloteneii  of  grain,  great  hardness,  and  fine  hasei-brown 
colour,  mottled  and  striped  with  black,  render  it  a  valuabls 
material  for  veneering  and  furniture-making.  Cochin- 
China  ebony  is  believed  to  be  the  wood  of  a  species  of 
Afaba,  a  genus  of  Matactar.  What  it  termed  Jamaica  or 
West  Indian  ebony  and  probably  alto  the  green  ebony  of 
.Somas,  a  leguminous 
mon  than  4  inches  in 
branches,  and  orange-yellow,  swset- 
__.  wood  ia  gnenish-brown  in  colour, 
heavier  than  water,  exceedingly  hard,  and  capable  of 
receiving  a  high  polish. 

from  the  book  of  Esskiel  (xxvii.  IS)  wa  learn  thai 
ebony  was  among  the  articles  of  merchandise  brought  to 
Tyre;  and  Herodotus  ate  tea  (iii.  97)  that  the  Ethiopians 
evety  three  years  tent  a  tribute  of  300  lop  of  it  to  Persia. 
Ebony  was  known  to  Virgil  ss  a  product  of  India  (Star., 
iL  IIS),  and  was  displayed  by  Pompay  the  Great  in  his 
Mithridatie  triumph  at  Borne.  By  the  ancients  it  waa 
esteemed  of  equal  value  for  durability  with  the  cypress  and 
cedar  (tee  Pliny,  Sat,  HkL,  xii.  9,  xri.  78).  According 
to  8olk.ua  (Polyhittor,  cap.  It.  p.  SS3,  Paris,  1821),  it  waa 
employed  by  the  kings  ef  India  for  sceptres  and  imsges, 
also,  on  account  of  its  supposed  antagonism  to  poison,  for 
drinking-ouns.  The  hardnuB  nod  black  colour  of  the  wood 
appear  to  have  given  ziaa  to  the  tradition  related  by 
Pauaanins,  and  alluded  to  by  Souther  in  Thalaba,  L  22, 
that  the  ebony  brae  produced  neither  leaves  nor  fruit,  and 


province  of  Bantander,  Sows  in  a  general  south-east  direction 
through  Old  Castile,  Navarre,  Arsgon,  end  Catalonia,  and 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  about  80  miles  south-went  of 
Barcelona,  in  40'  41'  N.  let.  and  0"  W  E.  long.,  forming 
by  its  delta  a  very  considerable  eicreecence  on  the  otherwise 
regular  outline  of  the  coast.  It  has  a  total  length  of  abont 
340  miles,  and  its  drainage  area  it  calculated  at  31,445 
square  milea.  Already  a  noble  stream  when  it  breaks 
through  the  peas  of  Horsduda,  it  becomes  navigable  shoot 
Tudala ;  but  its  value  at  a  means  of  communication  is 
ilmoat  neutralised  by  the  obstacles  in  its  ft 


from  a  point 

w  Tndela,  to  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Teroro,  five  miles  below  Beragoasa ;  and  the  Ban  Carlos 
Canal  affords  direct  communication  between  Ampoete  at 
the  head  of  the  delta  and  the  harbour  of  Los  Alfaques. 
The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Ebro  are— from  the  right 
hand  the  Jalon  with  its  affluent  the  Jttooa,  the  Huerva,  the 
Agues,  the  Martin,  and  the  Guadalope ;  from  the  left  the 
Arsgon,  the  Qallago,  and  the  Begre  with  ita  elaborate  system 


fiCAETfi 


1  &CABTK  (French,  (carts,  Mpinted,  discorded),  a  gums 
at  cuds,  of  modem  origin,  probably  flirt  played  in  the 
Paris  solans,  in  the  mat  quitter  of  the  19th  century.  It 
b  ft  development  of  ft  wry  old  ceid  pn  called  la  triomp&e, 
Or  French-raff  (Andhr.U  da  Jtux,  various  editions; 
Cotton  and  Soyinuur,  CompUat  Gaaater,  vanou*  editions  ; 
and  Paul  Boitean  IXAinbly,  La  Carta  ft  jQ*«r,  Paris, 
Bachette,  1854). 

BoarU  is  generally  played  by  two  persons,  but  a  pool  of 
three  may  be  formed,  the  player  who  u  out  taking  the  place 
of  the  leeer,  and  the  winner  of  two  consecutive  games 
winning  the  pool  At  French  ecarta  (but  not  at  English) 
bystanders  who  are  betting  may  advise  the  player*,  by 
pointing  to  the  cards  they  deairo  them  to  play,  arid  the  loser 
of  the  game  goes  out  and  one  of  the  reOrtaUi  takes  his 
place,  unless  the  loser  is  playing  la  ehouatt  (is.,  taking  all 
the  beta  that  are  offered),  when  he.doea  Jiot  have  to  resign 
his  esat  if  he  loeee. 

A  pack  of  cards  is  need  from  which  the  smart  cards  (from 
the  two  to  the  s'u  both  inclusive)  are  removed.  The 
players  cut  for  deal,  the  highest  having  the  choice.  The 
dealer  gives  five  cards  to  his  adversary  and  five  to  himself, 
Djrtwo  at  a  tims  to  each  and  by  three  at  a  time  to  each,  or 
via  vena.  The  eleventh  card  is  tnroed  up  for  tramps.  If 
it  is  a  king,  the  dealer  booths  one. 

The  non-dealer  then  looks  at  his  cards  If  satisfied  with 
them  he  plays,  and  there  is  no  ditcanlin^ ;  if  not  satisfied 
he  propottt.  The  dealer  may  either  accept  or  rejiut.  It 
he  accepts  each  player  discards  face  downwards  at  many 
cards  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  fresh  onas  are  given  from  the 
nndealt  cards  or  Hack,  first  to  complete  the  non-dealer's 
hand  to  five,  then  to  complete  the  dealer*.  Similarly,  a 
second  proposal  may  be  made,  and  so  on,  until  one  player 
is  satisfied  with  his  hand.  If  the  dealer  refuses  the  hand 
is  played  without  discarding. 

IF  the  non-dealer  announces  that  he  Bold*  the  king  of 
trumps,  he  scores  one;  and  similarly,  if  the  dealer  colds 
the  king  and  announces  it,  he  scores  one. 

The  non-dealer,  ieing  satisfied  with  his  hand,  leads  ft 
card.  The  dealer  plays  a  card  to  it,  the  two  cards  thus 
played  forming  a  (net.  The  winner  of  the  trick  leads  to 
the  next,  and  so  on.  The  highest  card  of  the  suit  lad 
wins,  the  cards  ranking  king  (highest),  queen,  knave^ace, 
ten,  nine,  eight,  seven.  Troupe  win  other  suits.  The 
second  to  play  to  a  trick  most  follow  suit  if  able,  and 
must  win  the,  trick  if  he  can,  whether  by  bumping  or 
otherwise. 

The  scores  are  for  the  king  (as  alajedy  explained),  and 
for  the  majority  of  tricks.  The  player  who  wins  three 
tricks  scores  oneforthapoMf;  if  he  win*  all  five  tricks,  he 
scores  two  for  the  vote.  If  tile  non-dealer  plays  without 
proposing,  or  the  dealer  refuses  the  first  proposal,  and  fails 
to  win  three  tricks,  the  adversary  scores  two,  but  no  more 
even  if  be  wins  the  vole.     The  game  is  five  up. 

Hutts  to  Putzks.— The  following  hints,  which  merely 
touch  on  the  elements  of  the  play,  may  be  of  service  to 
beginners:— 

Shuffle  thoroughly  after  my  Asa]  to  prevent  the  canla  packing 
in  Kit*,  otherwise  the  tramp  eard  Is  not  unlikely  to  bs  of  the 
sum  salt  as  these  preceding  it,  which  ire  in  the  dealer1)  hand. 
It  la  as  set  of  courtesy  to  tin  adversary  to  shuffle  jour  own  psok 
well,  to  are  him  the  trouble  of  making  your  cards. 

Do  oot  look  at  your  hand  whsa  fester,  until  after  the  noo-daalar 
has  decided  whether  ho  will  propose  or  not.  The  eoanteaaacs  or 
manner,  oftta  betrays  the  nature  of  the  band. 

Do  not  Moans*  the  king  until  Is  the  set  of  playing  y oar  first 


Propose  quickly,  as  hesitation  swwess 
Id  order  to  be  quick,  the  hands  whiah  i 
illsd/nse 

iswrthd* 


to  be  quick,  the  hands 
nropoaiiig,  called  Jesse  J-  -*■■'■ 
The;  sre  aa  follow! 


ahoold  ha  gland  with™ 
v,  — w-  to  be  thoroughly  known 

mut,  whatever  the  other  cards, 
[too  Inssi  whiuti  contain  also— 


0>  Hands  Intermediate  between  I  and  f ,  is.,  with  higher  tarda  to 
one  plain  suit,  end  lower  In  another,  i(,  two  tramps,  knave,  aea 
el  one  suit,  and  nine  or  eight  of  another ;  or  ace,  ten  of  on*  suit, 
and  ten  of  another  :  or  ten,  nine  of  one  Bait,  and  knan  of  another  ; 
—        cuds  of  dlffswnt  anils,  ss  high  as  king,  knsn,  and 


Jl  eard,  or  eards  of  equal  ralne 
e ;  or  king,  and  two  teas ;  or 


as  high 


itenits.es  Una.  ace, 
a  j  or  queen,  knave. 


headed  by  king ; . 

it  heads!  by  queen,  and  queen  of  an- 


0.  Hands  from  which  only 
.throwing  a  Una  era  trap. 

"  "■--  cards-'-'-'  -  ' 


be  discarded  without 


Holding  cards  which  nuke  the  point  certain,  propose,  aa  jott 
have  the  chance  of  a  refusal,  and  one  good  can!  taken  In  may  giv* 
yon  the  vole.  If  yea  hold  a  jut  3t  rtgU,  and  one  of  the  tramp*  [a 
the  king,  it  Is  generally  right  to  propose,  as  your  advenuy,  if  fa* 
accepts,  cannot  than  take  the  kins;  But,  except  in  the  ess*  of 
the  king,  the  value  of  the  trumps  does  net  affect  the  proposal  hands, 
es  the  game  Is  not  to  lead  tramp  originally  (without  the  king), 
anion  you  have  three,  but  to  keep  them  for  tramping,  aod  for  tuts 


m  discarding,  throw  ont  all  ot 


■  except  tramps  and  kings. 


If  yoor  edvmnry  propose*  job  shoold  aon[C,  unfem  yon  an 
guarded  in  three  suits  (a  queen  being  a  aaffldent  guard),  or  Id  two 
auits  with  a  -tramp,  or  in  one  soit  with  two  trumps.  Hence  the 
rale  not  to  discard  two  cards,  nnloaa  holding  the  king  of  tnuniss 
applies  to  the  dealer. 

The  band*  with  which  to  safhsa  are  the  same  aa  those  with 
which  to  play  without  proposing  except  as  follows  J— 

1.  Two  trumps  and  throe  eards  of  one  plsln  sort  should  not  be 
played  Tudor*  the  plain  ealt  is  heeded  try  *  eent  card. 

2.  On*  trann  end  a  tieRO  major  la  too  week,  anler*  the  fifth 
cord  Is  a  oourt  eard.  With  aimllsr  hands  wester  In  the  tfete* 
major  auit,  accept  nolaes  the  fifth  eard  la  a  qoeen. 

0.  One  tramp  and  foor  eards  of  a  plsin  auit  la  too  weak  to 

i.  Onettampsnd  twoqneens  istoo waak,  nnleiabothqtMwaaio 
singly  gasrdsd. 

«.  One  trump,  queen  of  OM  salt,  and  knave  guarded  of  mottwr 
ahould  not  be  played  unlet*  the  queen  la  also  guarded,  or  the  card 
of  the  fourth  soit  Is  a  oourt  eard, 

ft.  One  trump,  ■  king  and  a  qneen,  both  nngnsrded,  Aoold  not 
be  played,  unites  the  fourth  auit  contain!  a  eard  as  high  sa  an  Dos. 

7.  ronr  court  carda  without  a  tramp  at*  to*  weak  to  play,  unless 
they  ere  of  three  different  suit*. 

Befoee  with  three  qneeat,  if  two  are  singly  guarded;  otherwise. 

Lead  front  your  guarded  tnit,  end  lead  the  highest  An  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  with  two  *meH  tramps,  a  guarded  quern, 
and  s  email  card  of  another  auit,  when  tha  singfe  card  ahoold  b* 

il,  with  no  hep*  of  tre) 

-— - ,,  - „  strangest  ringle  osrd. 

imica*  yon  here  s  Una. 

If  the  strong  suit  fed  Is  not  trumped,  persevere  with  ft,  nilna 
with  king  of  tramps  or  onsen  (king  not  having  been  annount*!), 
or  knave,  sea,  when  lead  a  tramp  before  coDtlnulng  your  suit. 
Also,  when  pIsylnR  for  th*  vol*  with  a  week  tramp  and  hurli 
aids,  change  the  salt  each  that  to  avoid  a  (off.  Having  mad* 
three  tricks,  then  had  the  trump. 

Ton  ahoold  not  lead  trampe  at  starting,  even  If  yawr  bast  spit, 
union  you  hold  king,  or  qneen,  knave,  or  knave,  ace,  with  coon 
cards  out  ot  tramps.     Holding  three  tramps,  th*  two  host  being 

If  cards  art  refused.  It  is  better  to  feed  tram  two  mull  cards  to 

^ nemos,  tbaa  from  a  high  tanaca. 
f  yon  have  won  two  tricks,  yoar  opponent  one,  and  yon  hoU  a 
tramp  and  a  plalo  card,  bad  the  pWn  card  j  bat  If  yoar  sdranavy 
kse  won  two  Brinks  sad  yon  win  the  third,  lead  the  trump. 

If  yea  make  two  tricks  end  hsve  the  qoeen  sod  two  small  tramp* 
(th*  king  having  been  jumouaosd  tgtintt  yon),  by  loading  s  small 
tramp  yon  must  win  the  point. 

Tha  socra  has  to  be  eo-adawd.  H  the  denier  Is  at  foor,  and  ft* 
king  Is  not  la  yoor  hsad  oca  tnnutd  op,  play  any  eards  without 
pi  op  Ming  which  give  an  eveo  change  of  three  tricks,  >,§.,  a  nana, 
s  guarded  knsvo,  and  a  gnarfed  ten.  Tha  seme  rult  applie*  U  tli* 
deeler'a  nnuad,  hut  he  ought  to  be  protected  in  three  nits,  ay., 
three  knavte,  c*  s  knave  and  two  guarded  * —      ■'  "■      i 


teas,    Atthssdnl 
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nan  of  four,  end  king  not  being  in  lunJ  or  turned  up,  u;  ] 
with  oh  bramp  ehould  be  played,  aula*  the  plain  conk  in  vary 
email  and  of  different  euita.     Farther,  the  rule  to  aak  fur  cards 


•ami  rule  applio*  to  tin  non-dealer  altar  a  refusal,  if  th*  dealer 

At  th*  soon  of  non-dealer  throe,  dealer  four,  the  dealer  ehould 
Ttfuae  on  moderate  carda,  aa  the  player  propoaing  at  tkia  aeon 
mutt  havo  a  Tory  bad  hand. 

At  four  a  forward  nu  ihonld  not  La  played  in  tramp*,  aa  than 
It  no  ail  rentage  in  winning  tfc*  to' 

Lavs  of  EcabtI — The  following  laws  are  abridged 
from  the  ta vised  cuds  adopted  by  the  Turf  Club : — 

Cutting. — I.  A  oat  moat  eoneiit  of  at  lout  two  card*.  Card 
eipoaed  in  cotting.  freah  est  Staling,— 2.  Order  of  ditfribntinu 
of  earda,  whether  by  three  and  two,  or  via  atm,  one*  selected, 
dealer  moat  not  change  it  daring  game.  If  ehauged,  or  wrong 
nainbar  of  earda  dealt,  non-dealer,  Mora  ha  looka  at  hia  hand, 

S  claim  freah  deal.  S.  Dealer  taming  up  men  than  on* 
nou  dealer,  before  looking  at  hla  hand,  may  adaet  either 
fee  trump,  or  may  claim  (nah  deaL  If  ha  haa  looked  at  hla  hand 
there  moot  h*  a  freah  deal  *.  Faced  card  disarmed  In  pack 
baton  tramp  card  ia  turned,  froali  deaL  S.  Dealer  exposing 
own  carda  in  dealing,  no  penalty ;  axpoalng  loa-dteltre  earda, 
non-dealer,  Imtare  looking  at  lila  hand,  haa  option,  of  freah  deal. 
fl.  DeaL  out  of  torn,  diacovend  before  tramp  toned  up,  void  ; 
after,  too  lata  to  rectify.  7.  Hladeal  diacorered  after  tramp  card 
turned,  and  before  proposing  or  playing,  non-dealer  baa  option  of 
freah  deaL  If  deal  Manila,  dealer  cannot  mark  king  turned  up,  and 
non-dealer  having  aaparfluooa  earda  dlecarda  them ;  deahc  bariug 
aupeifinoua  earda,  non-dealer  drawl  and  looka  at  thorn;  either 
baling  too  few  earda,  hand  1*  completed  from  etock.  8.  Either 
player  playing  with  wrong  Bomber  of  earda,  adversary  haa  nation . 
offraahdaaL  ifarking  hug.-  ->.  King  turned  np  may  be  nunrkni 
any  time  befon  tramp  card  of  next  deal  la  toned ;  king  in  hand 
moat  be  announced  before  playing  tint  card,  or  if  king  it  card  flrtt 
lad  by  non-dealer  before  being  played  to,  or  cannot  be  marked  ; 
tf  king  It  card  flret  riayod  by  dealer,  it  mnatbe  announced  befor*  ha 
plays  again.  10.  Player  annooncing  king  whan  he  hae  not  got  it, 
and  playing  a  card  without  declaring  error,  adveraery  may  oomct 
aoor*  and  ban  band  played  over  again.  If  offender  wiiia  point 
or  toI*  that  hand,  he  tcorea  one  leea  than  he  wina.  Preparing.-  - 
11.  Proposal,  acceptance,  or  nfoeal  mad*  cannot  be  retracted. 
Dircmrdinf.— IS,  Oarda  diarauded  moat  not  be  looked  at  U. 
Either  player  taking  too  many  carda,  and  mixing  any  with  hit 
hand,  adreraary  may  claim  freah  deaL  If  deal  attnda,  advetlaiy 
drawi  aupcrtluoua  carda,  Ind  may  look  at  tbem  if  offender  hu  inn 
any  at  th*  cud*  given.  Nou -d™ler  ealdug  for  leea  oarda  than  he 
discard*,  dialer  counts  aa  tricks  all  carda  that  cannot  b»  played  to. 
Same  rale  for  dealer,  bot  if  ha  diaoorera  error  befon  playing  a  card, 
he  may  complete  band  from  stock.  11,  Dealer  giving  more  or  laaa 
card*  than  asked  for,  non-dealer  may  claim  freah  deal  If  deal 
stands,  non-dealer  with  too  many  carda  discards  enporflruiua  otae* 
with  too  few,  hae  hand  completed  from  atoek.  II.  Faced  oard  in 
atock  after  rliacan'Jng,  players  rnay  look  at  it;  it  it  pot 
anit  card  givea.  1ST  Card*  exposed  in  giving  card*  to  n 
ha  haa  option  of  taking  them  or  of  having  ant  carda ;  i 

apply  both,  non-dealer  mar 
nanl     Playing.— IB.  Card 


poaing  hla  own  oarda,  no  penalty.     17.  Dealer  turning  op  t 
after  giving  carda,  cannot  reftta*  ncond  diaoard.     18.  Dealer 
lag  when  too  few  carda  In  (took  to  ■ 
take  carda,  and  dealer  moet  play  hia  .     .      - 

led  in  turn  cannot  be,  taken  np  again.  Card  played  to  a  lead  en 
only  b>  taken  np  prior  to  another  lead,  to  aai*  revoke  or  to  correct 
•rror  of  not  winning  trick.  Card  lad  ont  of  tarn  may  be  taken  np 
prior  to  Ita  being  played  to.  SO.  Player  naming  on*  aadt  and 
leading  another,  edveiiary  baa  option  of  roaniriugiuit  uaiaed  to 
b*  led.  If  offender  ha*  none,  no  penalty.  SL  Plejea  abandon- 
ing hand,  adreraary  la  deemed  to  win  remaining  tricks,  and  aoorea 
accordingly.  Jtoarnp,  and  «f  wmtmg  trick.  ■  -ill  For  either  of 
thaw  offeucoe  bum  penalty  aa  In  law  10.  Inocrrtct  jaeU—23. 
Deal  In  which  discovery  mada,  mid ;  preceding  dealt  good.  Jrj/- 
aCaaden.— 31  If  plejen  declare  to  play  English  iarti,  byntandere, 
batting  or  not,  not  allowed  to  make  reioarka  or  gtn  erMea,  nor  to 
play  out  game  of  player  resigning.  If  byetaiidar  tnakee  remark 
which  affect*  score,  playar  prajndload  may  call  on  him  to  pay  hla 
stakes  and  bets.  SB.  At  Trench  aftnrea,  these  betting  may  oorreet 
aeon,  gin  advice  (by  pointing  only),  or  play  gam*  of  player  who 

■f  S i  JtaT*  r&rtf.  Puta.  1M1  in^ailaM^H  SZan-t 
aaaa«Jaiali-t^aalaa7ja»Jaai  afawarl*,  **aaaa« 
tt»  awaw.  lamfam  am.  AJj 


EOBATANA  (Greek,  1E«/Ja"«i),  or,  U  it  ja  foond  in 
JEachylns,  'Ay^aram,  at  niune  appliad  bj  the  ulnaaicol 
writera  to  rMTtral  and  powtibij  to  no  fewer  than  Beren  dia- 
tinrt  Htea,— tie  capital  of  Media  Atropatans,  the  capital 
of  Media  Sagna,  the  citadel  of  Pcraepolia,  ■  Syrian  city  on 
Mount  Carmel,    the   Aaajrian  caatle  of  Amadiyah,   t' 


Thii  dLraaity  of  application  doubtlea*  ariie*  from  the  feci 
that  the  word  wai  a  deacriptiye  epithet ;  bnt  It*  derivation 
haa  not  been  ascertained,  and  it  ia  even  possible  that  under 
the  Greek  diagniie  we  ma;  have  two  totally  distinct 
original*.  According  to  the  uaual  hypotheait  the  meaning  ia 
treaaurj  or  place  of  aaaemblage,  Irom  the  Old  Petatall 
AoowtKju.  The  Median  nae  of  the  name  ia  the  only 
one  of  aperdal  moment,  involving,  aa  it  doea,  a  difficult 
qneation  of  identification.  It  hae  long  been  admitted  on 
all  hand*  that  the  modern  Hamadan,  a  town  of  FertM  at 
the  foot  of  the  Elvend  Alonntaina,  occupies  the  aite  and 
piaim  nai  the  name  of  the  great  city  of  Ecbatana,  which  waa 
the  annuner  reaidenoe  of  the  Peraian  kingi  burn  the  tjnie 
of  Darin*  Hyataapis  to  the  Oieek  cooqueet,  and  afterwarda 
beoaiiM  the  capital,  of  the  Parthian  empire.  But  the 
further  identification  of  thia  Ecbatana  with  the  BettiBa  of 
HerodotrUj  atill  maintained  by  some  authoritiea,  haa  been 
diepnbsd  by  Sir  Homy  Bawlinaorl,  who  looateaShe  latter 
city  at  Teiht-i  Suleiman,  a  conical  hill  about  half-way 
between  Hamadan  and  Tabria,  which  agree*  in  it*  main 
topograjJiical  featntwt  with  the  Herodo lean  deaxmptioo,  and 
i*  ntiil  corerad  with  exleneive  raina  of  ancient  date.  There 
it  waa  .at  leaat  ooaatble  for  the  Median  monarch  Deiooea  to 
anrronnd  hia  palace  with  aeven  oonoentrie  wall*  of  different 
colours,  Dung  one  behind  the'other ;  but,  if  the  aite  of 
HajttejflM  be  adopted,  tiaal  part  of  the  aooonnt,  recently 
aboarn  by  the  nmilar  arrangement  at  Boraippa  to  be  *o 

C"  able  in  itaelf,  mtut  be  relegated  to  th*  region  of  mj  th*. 
or  other  of  the  cities  i*  poaaibly  mentioned  in  the  Old 
l  or  a.TT"i*!^  •  in  the  Apocrypha  the 
in  the  form  of  E" 


Sea  Sir  Henry  Bawlinaon'i  "Memoir  oi 


L  las,  p.  use. 


poser  of  church  muaie,  w«a  b 
Unttrnt,  Pruatia,  in  IBM.  After  having  received  hia  first 
musical  instruction  atbome,hewent,*tUi»age  of  eighteen, 
to  Monica,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  Orlando  Iauao, 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  Franco-Belgian  school. 
In  hia  company  Eccard  ia  said  to  hare  Tinted  Paris,  but  b 
1S74  we  find  him  again  at  Mnhlhanten,  where  he  resided 
for  four  yean,  and  edited,  together  with  Joliaunron  Burgh, 
his  first  master,  a  collection  of  sacred  aongs,  called  Cngmndia 
taera  ffdmbaUi  (1671).  Boon  afterwards  he  obtained  an 
artistic  appointment  in  the  honae  of  Jacob  Foggor,  the 
great  Augsburg  banker,  and  in  1663  he  became  assistant 
conductor,  and  twelve  yean  later  first  ehopal-maaler,  at 
XOnurabeiv.  in  Prntjua.  In  1608  he  received  a  call  to 
&  eondnctor  df  the  elector's  chapel,  but  that 


for  four  o 

nine  Toicsa,  Their  polyphonona  Btracture  is  a  marvel  of 
art,  and  still  excites  the  admiration  of  muiicians.  At 
the  same  timo  hie  worka  are  inatinot  with  n  spirit  of  true 
religion*  feeling.  They  have  indeed  a  religions  and 
austotie  significance  beyond  their  srtistio  value.  The  im- 
portant position,  of  mnsio  in  the  eemce  of  the  Bofonned 
chuxohea  is  well  known.  It  was  dartred  from,  and  there- 
fore appealed  again  to,  the  feeling*  of  the  people.  Lather 
hirnself  recognised  the  elevating  iofinenoe  of  the  art  by 
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cultivating  it  with  real  and  snceess."  His  salting  of  the 
beautiful  words  "Eirt1  teste  Earg  ist  unaer  Oott"  is  (till 
regarded  by  ths  Germane  a*  tlioir  representative  national 
UymtL  Eccard  and  liia  school  are  in  tha  eame  way 
inseparably  connected  with  the  0081017  °'  t!l»  Beformatiou. 
Of  Eccard'*  songs  a  great  many  collections  tm  extant ;  for 
an  onnmeratiun  of  tlie  old  and  rare  editions  the  reader  ii 
referred  to  the  -worts  by  Wintsrfeldt,  wh*  has  devoted 
great  care  to  tha  study  of  Eccard,  and  by  Doriag  (Choral- 
tuntii,  p.  47}. 

ECCELINO,  or  Emkusod*  Rokaho  (1194-1359), 
fourth  of  the  name,  a  famous  Qhibellina  chief,  was  bom 
April  35,  1191.  The  family  traced  its  origin  to  BoaaUn.  a 
knight  who  about  1036  followed  the  emperor  Conrad  IX 
into  Italy,  and  received  from  him  among  other  fief*  that 
of  Romano,  in  tha  neighbourhood  of  Padua,  Eecelino  IV. 
was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Eecelino  HI.,  suraanied 
tha  Monk,  who  divided  his  little  principality  between  them 
in  1223,  and  died  in  1235.  In  his  yonth  Eecelino  displayed 
the  dauntless  courage  and  the  power  of  dissimulation  which 
characterized  him  through  life.  In  1226,  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  QhibeUbee,  he  got  possession  of  Verona,  and  was 
appointed  podestat  Be  became  one  af  the  most  faithful 
servants  of  the  great  emperor  Frederick  IL,  who  by  a 
charter  granted  in  1232  confirmed  him  in  his  possessions. 
Four  years  later  (1236)  ha  invited  Frederick  to  enter  Italy 
to  his  assistance,  and  in  August  met  him  at  Trent. 
Eecelino  was  soon  after  besieged  in  Verona)  by' the  Guslis, 
and  the  siege  was  raised  by"  the  emperor.  Vioenxa  was 
next  stormed,  and  the  government  was  given  to  Eecelino. 
In  1237  the  latter  marched  against  Padua,  became  master 
or  the  city  by  capitulation,  and  crushed  the  spirit  of  the 
people  by  remorseless  cruelty.  The  same  rear  he  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Trevisa.  On  the  return  of  Frederick  to  Italy  he  joined  him 
with  a  larpe  force,  and  contributed  to  the  great  victory 
over  tha  Ouelfs  at  Cortenaova  (November).  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  strengthened  his  connection  with  the  emperor 
by  marriage  with  Selvaggia,  his  natural  daughter.  In  1239, 
after  enteringPadua  with  Frederick,  he  was  excommunicated 
and  declared  deprived  of  his  estates  by  the  Pope.  But  he 
still  went  on  fighting  and  augmenting  his  dominions  and 
perpetrating  such  incredible  cruelties  that  the  emperor,  it 
is  said,  would  fain  have  been  rid  of  him.  Nevertheless 
Eecelino  was  among  the  auxiliaries  of  Frederick  at  the 
siege  of  Parma  in  1217.  At  the  time  of  Frederick's  death, 
in  1250,  Eecelino,  who  hod  been  named  vicar-imperial  of 
all  ths  districts  between  the  Trentine  Alps  and  the  river 
Aglio,  had  extended  his  authority  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
environs  of  Milan.  He  had  married  a  second  wife  in  1249. 
At  length  (1356)  a  crusade  against  this  foe  of  the  church 
was  proclaimed  by  Pope  Alexander  IV,  and  a  powerful 
league  was  formed,  which  the  Venetians  joined.  Padua 
was  soon  lost  to  him ;  but  in  1258  he  defeated  the  army  of 
ths  league  and  reduced  Brescia.  In  1259  he  was  called  to 
Milan  by  the  Ghibelline  party  and  attempted  to  march  on 
the  city.  Be  was,  however,  encountered  by  hit  enemies  at 
Casaano,  September  16,  1359,  and  was  severely  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.     His   troops  then   disbanded.     The 

rit  leader  was  resolved  not  to  survive  his  fall,  nor  would 
make  bis  peace  with  the  church.  Be  tore  the  bandages 
from  his  wounds,  refused  to  take  food,  and  died  at  Soncino, 
September  26, 1250.  By  the  death  of  his  brother  Albsrico 
about  a  year  Utter  the  family  became  extinct,  and  their 
possessions  were  distributed  among  the  conquerors.  The 
character  of  Eecelino  is  thus  drawn  by  Mr  Kington  in  his 
Eittory  0/  Frederick  tha  Second  (L  p.  003) : — "  He  wee 
bold,  clearsighted  in  politics,  and  staunch  to  the  aide  he  had 
chosen  as  his  own.  He  had  a  most  commanding  Intellect, 
and  his  counsels  wars  sure  not  to  be  slighted.     Ha  was  a. 


first-rate  soldier,  and  could  overawe  his  enemle*  with  a 
glance.  He  was,  however,  superstitious,  as  many  found 
to  their  cost  Covetous  of  power,  he  was  unscrupulous  at 
to  the  means  by  which  it  was  won  or  kept.  His  merciless 
cruelty  end  his  callousness  to  human  suffering  brand  him 
as  an.  enemy  to  mankind."  In  the  Vivian  Commalia 
(Inferno,  xdi.)  Eecelino  is  seen  amongst  those  who  expiate 
the  sin  of  cruelty  in  the  lake  of  blood  in  the  seventh,  circle 
of  hell. 

ECCHELLESSIS,  or  EcHEixrcraia,  Abraham,  a 
learned  Slaronite,  whose  surname  Is  derived  from  Eckel  in 
Syria,  where  he  woe  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  educated  at  the  Maronita  college  in 
Borne,  and,  after  taking  his  doctor's  degree  in  theology  and 
philosophy,  became  professor  of  Arabic  and  Syriao  in  the 
college  of  ths  Propagandists.  Called  to  Paris  in  1630  to 
assist  Le  Jsy  in  the  preparation  of  hit  polyglot  bible,  he 
contributed  to  that  work  the  Arabic  and  Latin  versions  nf 
the  hook  of  Both  and  the  Arabio  version  of  the  third  book 
of  Maccabees.  A  quarrel  with  Gabriel  Sionita,  one  of  Li* 
coadjutors,  whose  work  he  had  revised,  led  to  a  ahnrp 
controversy  in  which  De  Flavigny  took  part  He  returned 
to  Rome  in  1643,  but  resumed  his  residence  in  Paris  in 
1645.  Being  invited  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda 
to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  went  again  in  1653  or  1603  to  Borne,  where 
he  died  in  1664.  Ecchellensts  published  several  Latin 
translations  of  Arable  works,  of  which  the  most  important 
was  the  Chroniaxi  Orientale  of  Ibu-ar  EAhib  (Paris,  1653). 
Be  waa  engaged  in  an  interesting  controversy  with  Selden 
a*  to  tha  historical  grounds  of  episcopacy,  in  the  course  of 
which  hs  published  his  Stityrhiui  VhuIicatH*,  tin  Betpontia 
ad  SddeniOrie-ina  (Roma,  16G1).  Conjointly  with  Bonuli 
ha  wrote  a  Latin  translation  of  the  0th,  6th,  and  7th  books 
of  the  Comet  of  ApoUonius  of  Perga  (1661). 

ECCLE8,  a  populous  village  of  England,  In  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  four  miles  west  of  Manchester  by  railway, 
and  practically  an  outlying  suburb  of  that  city.  The  parish 
church  of  St  Mary,  an  ancient  structure,  was  enlarged  and 
extensively  repaired  in  1863-4 ;  and  several  dissenting 
places  of  worship  have  boon  built  in  the  present  century. 
The  cotton-manufacture  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Previous  to  ths  Beformntion 
the  monk*  of  whalley  Abbey  hod  a  grange  at  what  is  still 
called  MonkV  Hall;  and  in  1S64  many' thousands  of  silver 

rnniee  of  Henry  III  and  John  of  England  and  William 
of  Scotland  were  discovered  near  the  spot  Ainswortb, 
the  author  of  the  Latin  and  English  dictionary  .so  long 
familiar  to  English  students,  was  bom  at  Ecclea  in  1660  ; 
and  it  was  at  the  vicarage  that  the  Bight  Hon.  'William 
Huskiason  expired  on  IStb  September  1830  from  injuries 
received  .at  the  opening  of  tha  Liverpool  end  Manchester 
Railway. 

ECCLESIA,  in  Grecian  nutiquity,  the  general  assembly 
of  Athenian  citizens,  who  met  from  time  to  time  to  discuss 
public  affairs.  Ecclesun  were  of  two  kinds,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary.  The  Ant  of  these  were  held,  according  to 
the  law*  of  Solon,  four  times  in  each  prytany,  or  period  of 
thirty-five  days ;  while  the  others  were  only  summoned  on 
some  pressing  emergency.  When  any  measure  of  niinsual 
importance  was  to  be  publicly  debated,  the  people  were 
summoned  from  the  country  by  special  messengers.  An 
assembly  thus  convened  wee  called  a  cataclaia.  Much  dis- 
cussion has  token  place  as  to  the  exact  day*  of  tha  month 
on  which  the  ecclesi*)  were  held  ;  bat  the  result  has  only 
been  to  prove  either  that  there  were  no  days  invariably 
fixed  for  them,  or  that  we  have  no  data  by  which  to  deter- 
mine accurately  what  these  daya  were.  In  Ulpisn  it  ia 
stated  that  when  there  were  three  assemblies  a-moath,  tha 
first  fell  on  ths  eleventh,  the  second  on  the  twentieth,  and 
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tho  third  about  the  thirtieth  of  the  month.  Ths  likelihood 
is  that  they  were  held  at  regular  intervals  though  ths  days 
wan  not  absolutely  fixed.  Ecelesus  went  originally  held 
in  the  Agora  or  Forum.     The  place  of  meeting  wss  aubse- 

SBBtly  removed  to  the  Pnyx,  and  afterwards  to  such  of 
e  greater  templet  aa  night  be  moat  convenient.  The 
Poyx  lay  to  the  west  of  the  Areopagus,  and  commanded 
extensive  view.  It  was  partly  within  the  city  walla,  and 
lurd  an  aira  of  about  12,000  oquara  yards.  On  its  northern 
aide,  cnt  out  of  the  solid  rock,  waa  the  bema  or  hustings 
from  which  tire  speakers  addressed  the  people.  From  this 
tribunal  a  splendid  view  of  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
city  might  be  had.  The  right  of  assembling  the  people  lay 
with  the  pryianes,  or  presidents  of  the  senate  or  Council  of 
Fire  Hundred,  who  both  advertised  beforehand  ths  busi- 
ness to  be  discussed,  and  on  the  day  of  meeting  lent  round 
a  crier  to  remind  the  citizens  that  their  presence  was 
inquired.  In  times  of  war,  however,  or  other  national 
unite,  the  generals  of  the  army  sometimes  assumed  this 
privilege,  though  it  was  necessary  for  them  in  doing  so  to 
give  notice  of  their  intention  by  a  public  proclamation. 
They  also  sometimes  claimed  the  right  of  preventing  the 
eccleeia  from  assembling ;  hat  their  claims  to  this  privilege 
were  not  generally  recognizsd.  Buck  of  ll:e  cttixene  as  re- 
fused to  attend  were  fined,  and  six  magistrates  called 
lexiarchs  wen  appointed  to  collect  the  fines.  To  assure  a 
fall  meeting,  the  custom  wet  ultimately  introduced  of  pay- 
ing the  poorer  classes  a  small  sum  for  their  attendance. 
This  sum  was  originally  an  obolns,  hut  after  ths  time  of 
Pericles  it  was  raised  to  three.  According  to  ths  usnal 
order  the  proceedings  of  an  eccleeia  wen  commenced  by  a 
lustration  or  ceremonial  purification  of  the  place  of  assembly. 
The  vietiuit  sacrificed  were-  usually  sucking  pigs,  whoae 
Mood  waa  sprinkled  round  ths  boundary  of  the  assembly. 
The  crier  next  offered  up  a  prayer  to  the  god* for  guidance, 
after  which  the  business  for  which  the  assembly  had  been 
convened  was  introduced.  According  to  ths  laws  of  Solon, 
the  crier  first  called  upon  citizens  above  fifty  years  of  age 


t  to  all  oitixena  of  whatever  age.  Ths  vote 
wat  generally  taken  by  ahow  of  hands.  In  certain  special 
cases,  however,  sash  at  those  affecting  individual1  rights, 
the  ballot  waa  need.  The  decision  to  which  the  assembly 
came  iu  called  apupMma.  The  eecleaia  wat  sometimes 
adjourned  from  one  day  to  the  next,  and  it  generally  broke 
np  at  once  if  any. of  those  present  declarsd  that  he  had 
teen  u  nnmvourabu  omen  or  if  thunder  and  lightning 
occurred.  The  word  xdetia  came  to  mean  any  assembly 
regularly  convened, and  in  New  Testament  Greek  it  la  need 
to  denote  ths  assembly  of  Christians  in  any  particular  place, 
or  ths  Christian  church. 

EOCLESIASTEB,  Ths  Book  op,  has-been,  banded  down 
by  Hebrew  tradition  as  one  of  the  three  canonical  books  of 
Solomon,  son  of  David,  the  other  two  being  Proverbs  and 
the  Song  of  Songs,  or  Cinticles. 

Two  different  practices  have  obtained  from  time, 
immemorial  aa  to-  the  position  of  this  book  in  the  Bible. 
According  to  one,  which  is  preserved  in  the  MSS.  and  edi- 
tions of  ths  Beptnagint,  and  is  followed  by  the  MSS.  and 
editions  of  the  Vulgate,.  Ecolssisstes  is  the  second  in  the 
order  of  the  five  books  which,  according  to  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  waa  written  by 
Solomon.  The  order  of  these  five  books  in  the  Alexandrian 
and  Sinaitie  Codices  and  in  the  MS.  Bible  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  circa  800  (British  Museum)  is  Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 
aates,  Canticles,  Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiasticus.  According 
to  the  other  practice  the  book  In  question  is  separated  fmm 
those  which  are  supposed  to  belnug  to  the  tame  author,  and 
U  Joined  for  LturaTca!  purposes  to  the  other  four  Mtgilbtk. 


Thus  in  ths  oldest  dated  MS.  of  tho  entire  Hebrew  Bible 
vet  known  (1009),  now  in  the  imperial  library  of  St 
Petersburg,  it  it  the  third  of  tho  five  Megilloth,  viz.,  Bath, 
Canticles,  Ecclosrastas,  Lamentations,  and  Esther.  Though 
this  order  it  also  to  be  found  in  tho  Spanish  and  Italian 
MSS.,  it  is  by  no  meant  universal.  Additional  MS. 
15,260  of  the  British  Museum  not  only  puts  Eccleaiastet 
before  Canticles,  bat  places  Rath  before  the  Psalms.  In 
the  fourteen  pre-Re  format  ion  German  translations  of  the 
Bible  (1462-1518),  and  in  Wycliffe'e  English  version, 
where  the  five  Solomonic  books  are  still  kept  together,  the 
order  of  the  Septuegint  and  Vulgate  u  followed,  as  is 
also  the  case  in  the  English  Catholic  version  (Dooai,  16101 
Lather,  who  was  the  first  to  remove  Vt  iadom  and  Ecclesi- 
ssticus  from  this  group,  and  place  them  with  the  other  so- 
called  Apocryphal  books  at  the  end  of  ths  Old  T 
has  left  EccloaListeu  as  second  iu  the  order  of  the  Si 
writings.  In  oar  first  English  translation  of  the  entire 
Bible  {1835)  Coverdsle  followed  the  example  of  the  great 
Continental  Beformer,  Hence  this  narrower  group  and 
this  position  of  Eccleaiastas  in  the  succeeding  English 
Bibles,  and  in  the  present  Authorized  Version. 
Then  is  hardly  another  book  in  the  Bible  which  has 

called  forth  so  many  commentaries  and  suffered  aa  much  at 
ths  hands  of  expositors  asEcclesiostes.  Nearly  SS0  years 
ago  Lather  remarked, — "  Difficult  as  this  book  is,  it 
is  almost  more  difficult  to  clear  the  author  of  the  vi 
fancies  palmed  upon  him  by  bis  n 
than  to  develop  hit  meaning."  What  would  this  sagacious 
Reformer  have  said  if  be  could  have  seen  the  countless 
speculations  of  which  it  has  been  the  subject  since  li  is  days 
We  are  positively  assured  that  the  book  contains  the  holy 
Indentations  of  Solomon,  together  with  a  prophetic  vision 
of  the  splitting  up  of  the  royal  house  of  Dai  id,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple,  and  the  Captivity;  and  we  are  equally 
assured  that  it  is  a  discussion  beta-sen  a  refined  sensualist 
and  a  sober  sage.  Solomon  publishes  in  it  his  repentance, 
to  glorify  God  and  to  strengthen  his  brethren;  he  wrote  it 
"when  he  was  irreligious  and  sceptical  daring  his  amours 
and  idolatry."  "  The  Messiah,  the  true  Solomon,  who  was 
known  by  the  title  of  son  of  David,  addresses  this. book  to 
the  saints ; "  a  profligate  who  wanted  to  disseminata  his  in- 
famous sentiments  palmed  it  upon  Solomon.  It  teaches  in 
to  despise  the  world  with  all  its  pleasures,  and  flee  to 
monasteries ;  it  shows  that  sensual  gratifications  an  men's 
greatest  blessing  upon  earth.  It  is  a  philosophic  lecture 
delivered  to  a  literary  society  upon  topics  of  the  greatest 
moment ;  it  Is  a  medley  of  heterogeneous  fragments  belong- 
ing to  various  authors  snd  different  ages.  It  describes  the 
beautiful  order  of  God's  moral  government,  showing  that 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  the 
Lord;  it  proves  that  all  is  disorder  and  confusion,  and  that 
of  chance.  It  is  a  treatise  on 
,  a  "a  chronicle  of  the  lives  of  the 
kings  of  the  boose  of  David  from  Solomon  down  to 
Zedeklah."  Its  object  it  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the 
soul;  its  design  is  to  deny  a  future  existence.  Its  aim  ia 
to  comfort  the  unhappy  Jews  id  their  misfortunes ;  and  its 
sole  purport  it  to  pour  forth  the  gloomy  imaginations  of  a 
melancholy  misanthrope.     It  it  intended  "  to  open  Nathan'* 

" l    "    ■""  "  (  "      '         *'      .1  throne  of 

modem  dis- 
anatorny  and  the  Barvetan  theory  of 
of  ths  blood.     "  It  foretells  wliat  will  become  of  mi 
angels  to  eternity;'  and,  according  to  one  of  the  latest  and 
greatest  authorities,  it  is  a  keen  satin  on  Herod,  written 
8  &  a,  when  the  king  cast  bit  son  Alexander  Into  prison.1 

■  For  ss  Wstortcsl  uxnut  of  Us  interpretation  of  EuTeriMta, 
with  detached  tpttiianm  of  thm  conflicting;  risws,  sss  Qhaamnfj 
QnmmCaiy  m  Jc-lnfaWn,  pp.  S7  2*3,  London,  18(1. 


speech  (1  Claon.  xvii.)  touching  the  eternal  tlrroi 
David;*  and  it  propounds  by  anticipation  the  meder 
ooveriea  of  anatomy  and  the  Harveian  theory  of  the  ot 
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One  of  the  causes  which  hove  contributed  to  obscure  the 
design  of  this  book  U  the  name  Ecdttitutti.  Thii  title 
Preacher,  which  ascribes  to  Solomon  an  office  foreign  to  the 
Old  Testament,  hoe  been  given  to  it  by  the  Septnegint  end 
Vulgate  in  accordance  with  e  Jewish  tradition,  and  has 
been  adopted  alike  by  the  pre*  and  post-Be  formation 
authorized  versions  uf  the  Script  urea.  The  Jewish  tradition 
in  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  Midnzth  Rabba  on  EccL 
L  1,  where  we  are  told  that  "Solomon  wai  called  Coheltth 
—  Ecelesiastes,  because  his  discourse*  were  delivered  in  the 
Cahal -Bcdenia."  Hence  the  title  in  the  Alexandrian  ver- 
sion,  which  was  followed  by  the  Latin  Authorised  Version, 
and  is  reproduced  in  Wycliffe'*  Bible  "  tlie  boa  of 
Ecelesiastes,  that  is  to  sey,  boe  of  talker  tc  the  people." 
Hence,  too,  Lather's  title  Prediger,  which  is  followed  in 
our  first  printed  English  Bible  "  the  bote  of  the  Preacher, 
otherwyee  called  Eccleaiastes "  (CoTerdale,  1536),  and 
which  is  perpetuated  in  our  Authorized  Version.  This 
title,  however,  hi  contrary  to  tlie  grammatical  form  of  tlie 
word  Coheltth,  as  well  as  to  theusogeof  the  root  from  which 
it  is  derived.  It  has  arisen  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Jewish  synagogue  to  exhibit  Solomon  in  the  garb  of  a 
penitent  confessing  hi*  sins,  and,  by  detailing  his  bitter 
experience,  warning  the  people  publicly  to  avoid  the  thorny 
path  he  has  pursued  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  righteousness. 
Imdable  a*  this  desire  is,  it  perverts  the  historico-exegetical 
Import  of  the  book,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  signification 
of  the  name. 

Coheltth  is  the  participle  feminine  Knl  of  hifml,  which 
primarily  means  ioeall,  to oalllogeUier,  to  collett,  to  attemble. 
The  verb  occurs  about  forty  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
I*  invariably  need  for  assembling  or  gathering  people 
together,  especially  for  religious  worship.  Hence  the  name 
means  a  collettreu,  or  on  aaembterai  of  people  into  tht 
■prune*  of  God,  a  femalt  gathatr  of  a*  aatmllij  to  God, 
This  meaning  of  the  name  is  fully  confirmed  by  another 
Jewiah  tradition,  which  is  embodied  in  the  ifidraeh  Yaliut 
(EccL  L  1),  and  is  exhibited  in  the  ancient  Oreek  version* 
of  Aquile  and  Symmachni  Chapter  L  13  tells  us  that 
Solomon  is  meant  by  this  designation,  since  ha  was  the 
only  eon  of  David  who  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem. 
The  feminine  and  symbolic  appellation  arises  from  the 
fact  tint  in  chapter  vil  27  of  this  very  book  Solomon  is 
depicted  as  pertoni/Ud  Witdeia,  who  appears  herself  in  Prov. 
L  10,  viii.  I,  &c,  as  Coheltth,  or  the  finale  gatherer  of  the 
people.  This  Rymbolio  name  is,  moreover,  intended  to 
indicate  the  design  of  tlie  book  itself,  and  to  connect 
Rolonion'*  endeavors  here  with. his  work  recorded. in  1 
Kings  viii  Solomon,  w)io  in  1  Kings  viii,  is  described  as 
gathering  (Snrr>)  the  people  to  hold  communion  with 
the  Most  High  in  the  place  which  he  erected  for  this 
purpose,  is  here  again  represented  as  the  gatherer 
(n^no)  of  the  for  off  people  of  God.  As  lie  retains  his 
individuality,  lie  sometimes  describes  hi*  own  experience, 
and  sometimes  utter*  the  words  of  Wisdom,  whose  organ 
he  is. 

Tht  design  of  this  book,  a*  indicated  in  the  symbolic 
title  of  it*  hero,  is  to  gather  God's  people,  who  were  led 
astray  by  the  inexplicable  difficulties  in  tha  moral  govern' 
mont  of  tlie  world,  into  the  community  of  God.  Coheltth 
shows  them  the  utter  insufficiency  of  all  human  efforts  to 
obtain  real  happiness — that  it  cannot  be  (scared  by 
wisdom,  pleasure,  industry,  wealth,  and  prudence,  bat 
th.it  it  consists  in  the  calm  enjoyment  of  our  lot,  in 
resignation  to  the  dealings  of  Providence,  in  the  service  of 
the  Most  High,  and  in  looking  forward  to  a  fntnn  state  of 
retribution,  when  all  the  present  mysteries  shall  be  solved, 
and  when  the  Righteous  Judge  shall  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil 
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to  ref  ate  the'  various  systems  of  happiness  which  the  differ- 
ent order*  of  mind  and  the  different  temperaments  hod  con- 
structed for  themselves,  Solomon  is  introduced  as  narrating 
his  painful  experience  in  all  his  attempt*,  He  shows 
how  he  had  vainly  striven  to  divert  tha  longings  of  his  soul 
by  various  experiments,  and  the  only  solution  which  con 
pacify  the  perplexed  mind  when  contemplating  the 
unfathomable  dealings   in  the   moral  government  of  the 

The  theme  or  problem  ef  the  book  is  given  in  chapter  i. 
2-11.  On  the  assumption  that  there  it  no  hereaftet,  end 
.  that  the  longing  soul  it  to  be  satisfied  with  tlie  things  here, 
'Coheltth  declares  all  human  efforts  to  satisfy  the  longings 
of  tht  toul  to  be  utterly  vain  (chap.  L  1, 2),  since  conscious 
man  is  mors  deplorable  than  unconscious  nature,  for  he 
molt  speedily  quit  this  life,  whilst  the  earth  abides  for  ever 
(4);  the  objects  of  nature  depart  and  retrace  their  coarse 
again,  but  man  disappears  and  is  for  ever  gone  (5-11). 

In  corroboration  of  tha  allegation  in  the  prologue,  and 
to  show  the  utter  failure  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  aoul 
■with  mere  temporal  pleasures,  Goheleth  tells  us  that,  with 
all  the  resources  of  a  great  monarch  at  la*  command  (chap. 
L  12),  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  discover  by  the 
aid  of  tei*dom  tha  nature  of  earthly  pursuits,  and  found 
that  they  were  fruitiest  (13-14),  since  they  could  not  alter 
destinies.  Hence,  when  he  reflected  upon  the  large  amount 
of  wisdom  which  he  had  acquired,  he  came  to  tha  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  utterly  useless  (16-17),  for  die  accumulation 
of  it  only  increased,  hi*  sorrow  and  pain  (18).  Wisdom 
having  failed,  Oohaleth  resolved  to  try  pkanre,  to  see 
whether  it  would  yield  the  desired  happiness,  bat  he  soon 
found  that  this  too  was  vain  (chap.  ii.  1),  and  hence 
denounced  it  (2).  After  procuring  every  imaginable 
pleasure  (3-10)  lie  found  that  it  was  utterly  insufficient  to 
impart  lasting  giod  (11).  He  then  compared  wisdom  with 
pleasure,  the  tiro  experiment!  he  had  made  (12);  aud 
though  he  saw  that  tha  former  had  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  latter  (IS,  /4a),  still  he  also  saw  that  it  doe*  not 
except  it*  possessor  from  death  and  oblivion,  but  that  tht 
wise  man  and  tht  fool  must  both  die  alike  and  be  forgotten 
(146-1 6).  This  melancholy  thought  made  him  hate  both 
lift  and  the  wealth  which  he  had  acquired  by  wisdom  and 
industry,  and  which,  to  aggravate  matters,  he  perchance 
light  leave  to  a  reckless  fool  (17-21).  It  convinced  liim 
int  man  has  notliing  from  his  toil  but  wearisome  days  and 
sleepless  nights  (22,  23),  and  that  there  is  therefore 
nothing  better  for  man  than  to  enjoy  himself  (Sio).  Boon, 
however,  he  found  that  tht*  too  is  not  in  the  power  of  men 
(244,  25).  Oud  gives  this  power  to  tlie  righteous  and 
witliholds  it  from  the  wicked,  and  it  it  after  all  only 
transitory  (2). 

Having  shown  tlie  failure  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  and 
enjoyment  to  calm  the  distracted  mind  which  brood*  over 
tlie  problem  tint,  whilst  the  objsot*  of  nature  depart  and  re- 
trace their  steps,  (gain  man  vanishes  and  is  for  ever  far- 
gotten,  Coheleth  now  show*  the  vain  efforts  of  industry  to 
satisfy  the  restless  longing*  of  the  soul  All  tlie  events  of 
Ufa  are  immutably  fixed  (chap.  iii.  1-8);  labour  is  therefore 
fruitiest  (9).  Even  the  regulations  to  human  labour  which 
God  ha*  prescribed  in  harmony  with  this  fixed  order  of 


them.  But  this,  too,  **  ha*  already  been  shown,  is  a  gift 
of  God  (12,  13),  who  ha*  fixed  everything  to  make  man 
feel  bit  otter  dtpendtnee  on  and  fear  the  Lord  (14,  IS). 
The  success  of  the  wicked  does  not  militate  against  this 
conclusion,  for  there  is  a  day  fixed  for  righteous  retribution 
(16,  17).  But  even  if  all  terminates  hire,  and'  man  and 
beast  have  the  same  destiny  (17-21),  this  only  shows  all 
tha  mors  that  the  eoiayment  of  life  is  our  only  portion 
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(33).     Such  a  desparate  conclusion,  however,  makes  death 


preferable  to  a  toilsome  life  (iv.  1-3), 
exertions  to  battle  with  the  pre-ordained  order  of  things,  a 
life  expended  in  labours  which  either  arise  from  jealousies 
and  fail  in  their  end  (1-6),  or  an  prompted  by  avarice  and 
defeat  themselves  (9-16).  But  as  God  has  thns  ordained 
the  order  of  things,  we  ought  to  serve  him  (17-v.  6),  trust 
to  bis  protection  under  oppression  (T,  8),  and  remember  that 
the  rich  oppressor  has  not  even  the  comfort  of  the  poor 
labourer  (9-11),  and  often  bi'jigs  misery  upon  his  children 
and  himself  (12-16).  This  again  brings  Ooheleth  to  the 
mournful  conclusion  that  nothing  is  left  but  to  enjoy^he 
few  fleeting  years  of  life,  which  is  a  gift  of  God  (17-19). 

Coheleth  now  shows  that  neither  the  much-coveted  wealth 
nor  the  highly-praised  prndenee  suffices  to  secure  the 
desired  happiness  and  solve  the  melancholy  problem  of  life 
that  the  same  failure  attends  wealth  (vi  1-9),  forthe  rich 
man  cannot  over-rule  the  order  of  Providence,  nor  forecast 
what  will  he  for  his  happiness  (10-13).  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  prudential  or  common  sense  view  of  life. 
Coheleth  thought  to  secure  happiness  by  acquiring  and 
leaving  a  good  name  (vi  1-4),  by  listening  to  merited  re- 
buke. (5-9),  not  indulging  in  a  repining  spirit.  He  would 
also  submit  to  Divine  Providence  (10-14),  be  moderate  in 
his  religions  practices  (15-20),  not  meddle  with  the  opinions 
of  other*  (31,  22),  seeing  tliat  higher  wisdom  is  unattain- 
able (23,  24),  and  submit  to  the  oppressive  powers  that  be, 
convinced  that  the  mightiest  tyrant  will  ultimately  ba 
pnnished  (viiL  1-9),  for,  though  righteous  retribution  is 
momentarily  suspended  which  causes  wickedness  to  triumph, 
God  will  eventually  administer  justice  (10-13).  But 
as  he  found  that  the  fortunes  of  the  righteous  and  the 
nicked  are  often  reverted  all  their  lifetime,  he  bad  to 
relinquish  this  common-sense  view  of  life  as  utterly 
insufficient  to  calm  the  longings  of  the  soul,  and  recurred 
to  his  repeated  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  left  for 
nan  but  to  enjoy  the  Seating  things  of  this  life  (14,  10). 

Before  propounding  his  final  conclusion,  Coheleth  gives 
a  mums  of  his  investigations.  Since  it  is  impossible  to 
fathom  the  work  of  God  by  wisdom,  seeing  that  even  the 
righteous  and  wise  are  subject  to  this  inscrutable  Provi- 
dence just  as  are  the  wicked  (viiL  16-ix.  2) ;— for  all  must 
die  alike  and  be  forgotten,  and  have  no  more  participation 
in  what  takes,  place  here  (3-6),  and  wa  are  therefore  to 
indulge  in  pleasures  here,  since  there  is  no  hereafter  (7-10); 
success  does  not  always  attend  the  strong  and  the  skilful 
(11,  12);  wisdom,  though  advantageous  in  many  respect*, 
is  often  despised  and  defeated  by  folly  (18-x.  3);  we  are  to 
be  patient  under  sufferings  from  mien  who  by  virtue  of 
their  power  often  pervert  the  order  of  things  (4-7),  since 
opposition  may  only  increase  our  sufferings  (8-11);  the 
exercise  of  prudence  will  in  the  long  run  be  more  ad- 
vantageous than  folly  (12-20);  we  are  to  be  charitable, 
though  the  recipients  of  our  charity  often  appear  ungrate- 
ful, since  Borne  of  them  may  after  all  requite  us  fii.  1,  2); 
we  ore  always  to  be  at  work,  not  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
deterred  by  imaginary  failures,  siuce  we  know  not  which  of 
our  efforts  may  prove  successful  (3-6),  and  thus  make  life 
u  agreeable  as  we  can,  since  this  is  the  only  scene  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  future  is  all  vanity  (7,  B); — yet,  seeing 
that  even  all  this  does  not  satisfy  the  higher  craving  of 
the  soul,  and  still  leave*  conscious  man  in  a  more  deplor- 
able state  than  unconscious  nature,  for  the  obj  '  ' 
depart,  retrace  their  course  again,  while  mi 
and  is  for  ever  forgotten — Coheleth  at  last 
conclusion  that  the  enjoyment  of  this  life,  combined  with  a 
belief  in  a  future  judgment,  does  secure  real  happiness  for 
man  (9, 10).  We  are  therefore  to  live  from  our  early  years 
in  the  fear  of  God  and  of  a  final  judgment,  when  the  Bight- 
sous  Judge  will  rectify  all  present  inequalities  (xii.  1-7). 


The  wisest  and  mobt  painstaking  Coheleth  found  by 
experience  that  all  human  effort*  to  obtain  real  happiness 
are  vanity  of  vanities  (jiL  8-10),  that  the  sacred  writings 
alone  contain  the  clue  to  it  (11,  12),  that  there  is  a 
Righteous  Judge  who  takes  cognisance  of  all  we  do,  that 
He  will  in  the  great  Day  of  Judgment  try  the  conduct  of 
us  all,  and  that  we  are  therefore  to  fear  Him  and  keep  His 
commandment*  (13,  14). 

From  this  analysis  of  its  contents  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
book  consists  of  four  parts,  with  a  prologue  and  epilogue. 
The  prologue  and  epilogue  are  distinguished  by  respectively 
beginning  with  the  same  phrase  (L  1,  iii.  6)  and  ending 
with  two  marked  sentences  (i.  11,  xiL  14).  The  prologue, 
which  consist*  of  chapter  i.  1-11,  propounds  the  grand 
problem  of  the  book ;  whilst  the  epilogue,  which  consists 
of  chapter  xii.  8-12,  gives  the  solution  proposed  by 
Ooheleth.  The  four  sections,  which  are  respectively 
indicated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  formula  or  refrain, 
vis.,  ii  36,  v.  19,  and  viiL  15,  give  the  result  of  each 
experiment  or  gronp  of  efforts  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
longing  soul,  apart  from  the  conclusion  at  which  Coheleth 

Coheleth  fills  rip  a  gap  in  the  Old  Testament  lesson* 
Throughout  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  virtus  and  vice  are 
spoken  of  a*  being  visibly  rewarded  on  earth  God 
declares  at  the  very  giving  of  the  law  that  He  will  show 
mercy  to  thousands  of  those  who  love  Hun  and  keep  His 
commandments,  and  visit  the  iniquity  of  those  who  hate 
Him  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  (Kxod.  xx.  S,  6). 
The  whole  of  Lev.  xxvi  and  of  Dent,  xxviii.  are  replete 
with  promises  of  earthly  blessings  to  those  who  will  walk 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  thraatenings  of  temporal  afflic- 
tions upon  those  who  shall  transgress  His  law.    The  f  aith- 


that  "  God  jndgeth  the  righteous,  and  God  is  angry  with 
the  wicked  evrnj  day,"  and  afforded  aaonreeof  consolation 
to  which  the  righteous  resorted  when  the  power  of  the 
wicked  threatened  destruction  (1  Sam.  xiiv.  13-16,  xxvi. 
23;  Pas.  viL,  ix.,  Iii).  Like  a  net  of  flue  threads  is  this 
doctrine  spread  ever  the  entire  Old  Testament  (comp.  Pes. 
xvii  1,  2;  xivi.  1,  8;  xxviii  1-3;  xxxv.;  liv.  7-9;  ]v, 
20-24;  xc;  ciiL;  cut.  3;  exxvii;  cxl.;  cxli  10;  Prov. 
x.  6;  ii  6-8,  19;  xii  7;  Hag.  ii  16-20;  Zecb,  i  2-6; 
viii.  9-17;  Malachi  ii  17).  By  limiting  the  bar  of  judg- 
ment to  this  side  of  the  grave,  the  Old  Testament  yielded 
no  explanation  of,  or  succour  under,  the  distracting  sight 
of  the  righteous  suffering  all  their  life,  end  then  dying  for 
their  righteousness,  and  of  the  wicked  prospering  and  pro- 
longing their  days  through  their  wickedness.  It  wss  under 
such  despairing  circumstances  that  Psalms  xxxvii,  xlix.,  and 
lT-riii  were  written.  But  these  very  Paalms  endeavour  to 
allay  the  prevailing  scepticism  in  the  moral  government  of 
God,  by  declaring  that  the  righteous  shall  ultimately 
prosper  and  prolong  their  days  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the 
wicked  shall  suddenly  be  cut  off  in  great  misery.  Hence 
the  recurrence  of  this  perplexity  psasing  over  into  despair 
when  these  reassurances  and  consolations  were  not  realised 
by  experience,  and  whan  the  sufferers,  however  conscious 
of  their  innocence,  were  looked  upon  ss  rejected  of  God  in 
consequence  of  some  secret  sin.  The  book  of  Job,  which 
so  successfully  combats  the  latter  notion  by  showing  that 
afflictions  are  not  always  a~proper  test  of  sin  committed, 
only  confirms  the  old  opinion  that  the  righteous  are  visibly 
rewarded  here,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  their  calamities  aa 
transitory,  and  Job  himself  ss  restored  to  double  his 
original  wealth  and  happiness  in  ihit  life. 

Under  the    Fenian  and    Ptolemeian    dominion   over 
Palestine,  the  political  affairs  of  the  Jews  were  snob  ss  to 
render  the  incongruity  between  the  destinies  of  men  and 
VIX  -  « 
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"Ktcttmw  that  doeth  svll 

Is  food  in  tlu  right  at  Jehovah,  1 

Or  when  it  the  God  of  jniticsl "- 
"It  is  vain  Is  asm  God, 

And  what  profit  It  It  Out  w»  luwp  Mi  ordlosnce 

And.  Willi  hiohibMIj  Worn  Jdiovsh  of  Hart*  I 

For  now  w>  prononaos  ths  proud  happy  i 

Thsy  also  thai  work  wloktdne*  in  tiult  up: 

Thsy  even  tempt  God,  yst  thsy  m  dsliversd."— Mid.  tit  17, 18. 
Under  these  circumstances,  -whan  tho  inheritance  of  the 
Lord,  which  ma  to  be  tin  praien  and  the  ruler  of  all  the 
earth,  ww  reduced  end  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  mere 
province  ;  when  her  inhabitant*  ware  groaning  under  the 
extortions  and  tyranny  of  hireling*  ;  when  her  Beet*  of 
justice  ware  oiled  by  the  meet  venial  and  corrupt  man 
(EccL  iil  16}  ;  when  might  baoame  right,  and  the 
impunity  and  mooes*  with  which  wickedness  waa  practised 
swelled  neat  alarmingly  the  ranke  of  the  wicked  (viii, 
10,  11);  when  the  cherished  faith  in  temporal  retribution 
waa  utterly  subverted  by  the  melancholy  experience  of  the 
reversion  of  destinies;  when  the  longing  minda  of  the 
desponding  people,  released  from  the  terror*  of  the  law, 
began  to  import  aa  well  an  to  construct  philosophic  eyateme 
to  satisfy  their  cravings  (xiL  12),  and  to  resort  to  various 
other  experiment*  to  obtain  happiness,  Coheleth  diaoloaed 
anew  bar  of  judgment  in  the  world  to  coma.  There  the 
Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  will  rectify  all  toe 
fawqaalitiea  which  take  place  here. 

On  the  Continent,  where  Biblical  criticism  has  been  cul- 
tinted  to  the  higher,!  degree,  and  where  Old  Taitament 
aiegaaia  has  become  an  exact  science,  the  attempt  to  prove 
that  Solomon  ie  not  the  author  of  Ecclesiaete*  would  be 
viewed  in  the  earns  light  aa  adducing  facta  to  demonstrate 
that  the  earth  doee  not  stand  stilL     In  England,  however, 

. "--'--J  of  acknowledged  repute  still  adhere  '     "* 

■*  hip.  Their  principal  argument 
x  of  tradition  dedans  it  to  be  so. 
at  once  concede  the  fact  The  Jewish  synagogue  undoubt- 
edly beliered  that  Solomon  wrote  Canticle*  when  young, 
Proverbs  when  in  middle  life,  and  Ecclesiestea  In  his  old 
age  (JfioVasA  Yalkut,  EccL  L  1),  and  the  Christian  church 
baa  simply  espoused  the  Jewish  tradition.  But  with  all 
a,  wa  submit  that  tradition  has  no  authority 
determine  point*  of  criticism.  It  ie  an 
_  I  fact  that  the  ancients,  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  indeed  the  leaders  of  thought  to  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  had  not  the  slightest 
appreciation  of  peculiarities  of  style.  The  different  shades 
of  meaning  in  wbioh  the  name  expression  is  used  by 
different  authors,  the  varistimu  in  forma,  phrases,  con- 
n  which  obtained  at  diverse  periods, 

o  pliilulogists,  and  hare 

.  .  .  em  day*,  began  only  to 
be  noticed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformatio.),  when  the  vital 
power  of  criticism  wa*  first  applied  to  traditional  dogmas. 
The  spell  of  tradition  once  broken,  thinking  men  soon 
began  to  recognise  the  literary  style  and  the  respective 
artistic  merits  of  the  component  parte  of  the  Bible.  Hence 
Lather  already  declared,  "Solomon  did  not  write  the  book 
of  Eccleeiaste*;  it  waa  compiled  by  Sirech,  at  the  time  of 
the  Ifaccaheea.  ....  It  is,  like  the  Talmud,  made  up 
of  many  books,  which  perhaps  belonged  to  the  library  of 
King  Ptolemy  Energetee  in  Egypt'  No  impartial  student, 
with  even  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  the 
w  language,  can  fail  to  see  the  striking  difference  in 


In  the  e 


sites  the  difference  le  still 


a  part  is  to  be  found  ir>  th*  nost-Babylonian 


biblical  writings,  and  that  only  in  the  Chaldee  portion*, 
whilst  another  part  has  no  parallel  in  the  Bible,  but  ie  only 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Hiahna,  the  Talmud,  and  other  post 
bibtical  production!  Unites,  therefore,  it  ia  maintained 
that  tho  .Hebrew  of  the  Bibb,  which  extends  over  a  period 
of  several  thousand  yean,  and  purports  to  exhibit  the  styles 
of  a  number  of  writers  who  lived  in  different  districts,  ia 
unlike  any  other  known  literary  language,  that  it  had  no 
development  and  no  epochs  in  its  literature,  the  striking 
Rabbinic  complexion  of  Ecclesiastee  must  assuredly  stamp 
it  ai  the  latest  composition  In  the  Old  Testament  Those 
who  know  the  ultra-orthodoxy  of  the  eminent  Hebrew 
scholar,  Professor  Delitrach,  will  feel  the  convincing  power 
of  this  fact  when  they  find  that  ha  assigns  to  BanVrematai 
the  latest  data  of  any  book  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  because 
it  is  written  in  this  unquestionably  late  language.  We 
have  abstained  from  adducing  any  other  arguments  derived 
from  ita  contents,  because  this  appears  superfluous.  An 
intelligent  reader  even  m  the  English  translation  can  see 
that  the  representation  of  Coheleth  aa  indulging  in  sensual 
enjoyment*  and  acquiring  riches  and  fame  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  ia  good  for  the  children  of  men  (chap.  ii. 
S-0;iiL  12,  22,  4c),  malting  philosophical  experiments  to 
discover  the  *wmmum  bonum,  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the1  conduct  of  the  historical  Solomon,  and  ia  an  idea  of  a 
much  later  period ;  that  the  recommendation  to  individuals 
not  to  resent  a  tyrannical  sovereign,  but  to  wait  for  a 
general  revolt  (chap.  viii.  2-9),. would  not  proceed  from 
King  Salomon;  that  the  complaint  about  the  multiplication 
of  profane  literature  (chap.  xiL  13)  could  only  hare  been 
mad*  at  a  time  whan  the  Jew*  became  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  writing*  and  Alexandrian  philosophy.  The  book, 
however,  is  of  Palestinian  origin,  a*  is  evident  from  tho 
frequent  allusion  to  rein  (xL  3,  xiL  S),  which  doe*  not  fall 
in  Egypt ;  the  reference  to  the  Temple  and  its  worship 
"~  7);  and  tiu  mention  of  "  the  city  "  (viii.  10),  though, 
the  remark  rones,  in-  tin  dig  (v.  7),  it  would 
seem  that  the  writer  did  not  live  in  Jerusalem  itself  but  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

From  the  record*  we  posse**  of  the  discussions  on  the 
Hebrew  canon  we  see  that  at  the  synod  at  Jerusalem,  circa 
60  A.D.,  and  at  a  subsequent  synod  in  Tabne,  circa  90 


u  still  si 


was  canonical.  The  school  of  Bhammal  then  decided 
tinst  its  canoniclty,  whilst  the  school  of  Hillel  passed  il 
canonical  (ItU/ma  Tadaia,  iii.  5,  rv.  6 ;  £dufotk,  *. 
3).  The  reasons  assigned  for  it*  rejection,  aa  given  in  the 
Talmud,  are  that  chap.  ii.  S,  viL  3,  and  riii  5  contradict 
each  other,  and  that  the  book  doee  not  exhibit  any  signs 

of  its  being  inspired  (SaNxUi.  30  0,  Mtgiila  1  a).  Accord- 
o  the  Midrtuh  Babba  on  EocL  xi  9,  tb*  advice  to 
enjoy  sensual  pleasures  waa  considered  aa  contradicting  the 
law  of  Moses  (camp.  EccL  xi.  8  with  Numb.  xv.  SB)  and 
inclining  to  heresy.  The  admonition,  however,  to  fear  God 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  were  urged  in  its 
favour  and  ultimately  prevailed.  The  sage*  showed  that 
the  contradiction*  were  apparent  only,  and  tbe  book  was 
declared  canonical  (Aboth  J  R.  Nathan,  cap.  i.).  Hence  it 
passed  over  into  tbe  Christian  church  aa  opart  of  the  canon. 

ZAItramwt.— The  most  ton. 

which  uiralih  ths  lratnwtnrf! L 

on  thinvowedlvUnlealthookare  -KnoheL.  .. 
JtoWtO,  LtlprJg,  ISM;  Iwsld,  QCkilit,  tu  DU  Ditklw  ia  Alia. 
Btmdt,  3d  el  vol.  U.  SJ7,  fco.,  (Mutagen,  1M7;  Bltxtc,  D*  Ft*- 
rfiwr  Aslssu  wa  Anp/usui  asejsgaJt**  SaMOuA  mm  aiM 
Totim-t,  vol.  viL,  Leiprig,  1877  i  Stuart,  A  CtwaWaaterji  m 
goi-laitm.yawYari.iaSl;  Elrtsr,  Cfammmtar  (In-  dt%  Pndipr. 
OStttnnn,  1855;  Orsets,  XossWa,  Leiprlg,  1871;  Stiltons, 
Unfurl  uwt  XotoUtX,  LsijaiK,  1875.  Ths  list  two  sttscomplrts 
vocsbalsriesoftbi  post-BabrlanisB  dletiou  at  th.  book.  Perth* 
L^itqrjrfthointtrpr(tttkiniwOinibcjg,CoAii^i»»wwi'»"«n<'' 
Uu  Boot  qf  Ealtivtm,  Lfradon,  18*1.  (0.  D.  Q.) 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSION.  This  is  a  (tend- 
ing Mmmudos  Inverted  with  very  important  power*, 
under  the  operation  of  whieh  extensive  chug**  bevs  been 
nude  in  ths  distribution  of  the  revenue*  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  mi  one  of  the  result*  of  the  vigorous  move- 
ments for  the  reform  of  public  institution*  which  followed 
the  Reform  Act  of  1833.  In  1835  two  MmmunMu 
appointed  "  to  consider  the  state  of  the  several  dioeee 
England  and  Wales,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  their 
revenue*  and  the  more  equal  distribution  of  episcopal 
duties,  and  the  prevention  of  the  necessity  of  attaching  by 
oommendam  to  bishoprics1  certain  benefices  with  cure  of  aools; 
and  to  consider  also  the  state  of  the  several  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches  in  England  end  Wales,  with  a  new  to 
the  suggestion  of  such  measures  es  might  render  them  con- 
ducive, to  the  efficiency  of  the  established  church,  and  to 
provide  for  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  cure  of  souls, 
with  special  reference  to  the  residence  of  the  clergy  on  their 
respective  benefices.''  And  it  we*  enacted  by  6  and  6 
Wilt  IT.  a  30  that  during  the  existence  of  the  commission 
the  profile  of  dignities  and  benefice*  without  cure  of  soul* 
becoming  vacant  should  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  In  consequence  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  these  commissioners,  apermanent  commission 
was  appointed  by  S  and  7  Will  IV.  c  77,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  and  laying  before  the  king  in  council  such 
schemes  as  should  appear  to  them  to  be  beat  adapted  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  alteration  suggested  in  the  report 
of  the  original  commission  end  recited  in  the  Act.  The 
new  commission  was  constituted  a  corporation  with  power 
to  purchase  end  hold"  lands  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ant, 
notwithstanding  the  statute*  of  mortmain.  The  first  mem- 
ben  of  the  commission  ware  the  two  archbishops  and  three 
bishops,  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  principal  officer*  of 
state,  and  three  laymen  named  in  the  Act  By  a  later  Act 
(3  and  i  Vict,  c  113)  all  the  bishops,  the  child*  of  the 
three  courts  at  Westminster,  the  master  of  the  Boll*,  and 
the  judges  of  the  Prerogative  Court  and  Court  of  Admiralty, 
aud  the  deau*  of  Canterbury,  St  Panl's,  and  Westminster 


the  crown  to  appoint  four,  aud  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury to  appoint  two  additional  lay  commission sn.  The 
lay  commissioners  are  required  to  be  "  members  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  subscribe  a 
declaration  to  that  effect.''  Five  are  a  quorum ;  but  two 
bishops  at  least  must  be  present  at  any  proceeding  under 
the  common  seal  of  the  commission,  and  if  only  two  are 
present  they  sen  demand  it*  postponement  to  a  subsequent 
meeting.  Paid  commissioners,  under  the  title  of  church 
estates  commissioners,  are  also  appointed — two  by  the 
crown  and  one  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  These 
three  are  the  joint  treasurers  of  the  commission,  and  con- 
stitute, along  with  two  member*  appointed  by  the  commis- 
sion, the  church  estates  committee,  charged  with  all  bon- 
ne** relating  to  the  sale,  purchase,  exchange,  letting,  or 
management  of  any  lands,  tithes,  or  hereditaments.  The 
commission  has  power  to  make  inquiries  and  examine 
*  oo  oath.    The  schemes  of  the  commission  having, 


specifying  the 
order*  when  pi 


Tin  amelnmepts  of  thsss  sOpprssssd  or  Swspeaajd  eaaaw,  end  the 
■niphu  income  of  the  eplseopal  esse,  oooafltnte  ths  fend  it  the 
abased  of  the  oommaainun.  Bj  IS  ind  M  Viet  a.  «*,  on  the 
wveUanee  of  any  bishopric  or  arehuahenia,  all  ths  land  and  emolu- 
moots  of  tb*  see,  aweept  the  patronage  sol  lands  attashsdte  bean  of 
nakteaee,  besoms,  by  Drda-n  CmuwU,  vested  la  the  esmaeawewawa, 
who  may.  howsvtr,  reassign  to  ths  see  so  mush  of  ths  lied  ss  may 
be  annVamt  to  secure  the  net  annual  income  named  for  it  bv 
■ante  ot  older.  All  the  pnflta  and  esnohunents  of  us  suspended 
eanenttsa  ha.,  pass  over  to  ths  ooamusdonera,  as  well  se  the  asperate 

Out  of  this  fond  the  expense*  of  ths  eemndsslaii  en  to  be  paid,  end 
the  residue  is  to  be  devoted  to  laareuing  the  sradsney  of  the 
church  by  the  augmentation  at  the  smeller  Mihoprie*  and  of  poor 
living*,  ths  endowment  of  new  ehnrohss,   end  employment  of 


Isrsgsrdsd 


ntrsl  corpora  lion  for  ths  many  local  tad 

.... jf  ths  church,  so  far  at  least  es  the 

meet  of  property  is  concerned,  was  a  eensUntionsl  catange 
imunrtsnea.  and  the  effect  of  it  he*  nndoabtadly  been  to 
the  ssomelous  distribution  of  seclosUatlcal  revmos  by 
ina  incomes  and  abolishing  sinecures.     At  the  some  time  It 


sad  aholiahing 


i  breach  in  the  legal  theory  of 


eeelsshastlesl property.  "Ths  Important  principle,"  lays  Cripps, 
"on  which  tl*  iavielaUlity  of  the  church estabiMmaesnt  dependi, 
that  the  church  aonarall  j  paasesNB  no  property  se  a  eematatfon,  or 
-'"-'•  '" "labia  to  general  purpoeoa,  bat  that  snefi  particular 


acoloatasticeT  oer 


on,    whether  aggregate  a 
and  Inalienable,  ecoord 


sole,    has   Its 

,    lg  to  the  mtea- 

;  woauiven  tin  without  en  effort  to 
defend  it "  (law  &tenay  la  the  CkurA  mi  (Jierjjip.ee). 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW  generally  means  the  Inr  of 
the  church,  in  countries  where  an  established  religion  is 
recognised  by  the  state,  but  in  a  mora  general  sen**  it  would 
include  the  whole  body  of  the  law  relating  to  religion.  It 
ia  in  thie  sense  that  the  phrue  is  used  by  American 
lawyers,  and  it  ii  only  in  this  sense  that  it  can  be  used  of 
Ireland  since  the  disestablishment  of  the  state  church  in 
that  country.  The  relation  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  to  the 
rest  of  the  law,  (sspocially  in  respect  of  legislation  and 
judicature,  1*  on*  of  the  moat  important  point*  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  country.  Where  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
at  recognised  by  the  stale  the  jurisprudence  of  the  canon 
law  prevails,  bat  the  relation*  between  the  Papal  See  and 
the  state  are  governed  by  special  conventions,  or  concordats. 
See  Cation  Law. 

The  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  i*  remarkable  for  its 
complete  dependence  upon  the  authority  of  the  state.  The 
Church  of  England  cannot  be  said  to  hare  a  corporate 
sristence  nor  eren  a  representative  assembly.  The  Con- 
vocation of  York  and  the  Convocation  of  Centerbury  are 
provincial  assemblies  possessing  no  legislative  or  judicial 
authority.  The  ecclesiastical  judicatories  are  for  the  most 
part  officered  by  laymen,  and  the  last  court  of  appeal  ia  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  like  manner 
ihangea  in  the  ecclesiastical   law  are  made- directly  by 


Parliament  in  the  ordinary^  course  of  legislation,  and  in 
point  of  fact  a  vary  large  portion  of  the  existing  ■~JirTi'Ttifll 
law  consists  of  Acts  of  Parliament. 

i*  aoniee*  of  tho  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  are  thaw 
described  by  the  leading  text-writer  on  this  subject : '—■ 
"  The  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  ia  compounded  of  that* 
lur  main  ingredients — the  civil  law,  the  oanon  law,  the 
common  law,  and  the  statute  law.  And  from  these,  digested 
In  their  proper  rank  and  subordination,  to  draw  out  one 
uniform  law  of  the  church  is  the  purport  of  this  book, 
When  these  law*  do  interfere  and  croes  each  other,  the) 
order  of  preference  is  thi*  : — "The  civil  law  submittcth 
to  the  canon  Law ;  both  of  these  to  the  common  law;  and 
all  three  to  the  statute  law.  So  that  from  anyone  or  more 
of  these,  without  all  of  them  together,  or  from  all  of  them 
together  without  attending  to  their  comparative  obligation, 
it  ia  not  possible  to  exhibit  any  distinct  prospect  of  the 
~      1th  ecclesiastical  constitution.  *    Under  the  head  of 
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statute  law  Burn  includes  '  the  Tlurty-nine  Articles  of 
Religion,  agreed  upon  in  Convocation  in  tins  year  1563 ; 
and  in  like  mannor  the  Bubrio  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  which,  being  both  of  them  established  by  Acta  ol 
Parliament,  ere  to  be  esteemed  as  pert  of  the  statute  lew," 
The  flnt  principle  of  the  easlseiaatical  law  it  the  assertion 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  which  in  the  present  state 
of  the  constitution  mean*  the  nine  thing  aa  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament  This  principle  bee  been  maintained  ever 
since  the  Reformation.  Before  the  Reformation  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Pope  wee  recognised,  with" 
certain  limitations,  in  England,  end  the  church  iteeif  had 
some  pretensions  to  ecclesiastical  freedom.  The  freedom 
of  tb*  church  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  standing  provisions  of 
those  charters  on  which  the  English  constitution  wee  based. 
The  flnt  provision  of  Magna  Charts  is  quod  tcdttia  Angli- 
auta  libera  lit.  By  the  various  enactments  of  tiie  period  of 
the  Reformation  tie  whole  constitutional  position  of  the 
church,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  Pope  hot  with 
reference  to  the  state,  Wei  definitely  filed.  The  legislature 
power  of  Convocation  was  held  to  extend  to  the  clergy 
only,  and  even  to  that  extent  required  the  sanction  end 
assent  of  the  Crown.  The  common  law  courts  controlled 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  court*,  claiming  to 
have  "  the  exposition  of  snch  statutes  or  Acts  of  Parliament 
as  concern  what  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts  or  the  matters  depending  before  them.  And  there- 
fore if  these  courts  either  refuse  to  allow  these  Acts  of 
Parliament,  or  expound  them  in  any  other  sense  than  is 
truly  and  properly  the  exposition  of  them,  the  king's  great 
courts  of  common  law  may  prohibit  and  control  them. 

The  design  of  constructing  a  coda  of  ecclesiastical  law* 
wss  entertained  daring  the  period  of  the  Befonnetion,  but 
never  carried  into  effect  It  is  alluded  to  in  various  sta- 
tutes of  the  reign  of  Henry  TUT.,  who  obtained  power  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  examine  the  old  ecclesiastical 
laws,  with  a  view  of  deciding  which  ought  to  be  kept  and 
which  ought  to  be  abolished;  and  in  the  meantin  " 
enacted  that  "such  canons,  institutions,  or 
synodal  or  provincial  or  other  ecclesiastical  laws  or  juris- 
dictions spiritual  a*  be  yet  accustomed  and  used  here 
in  the  Church  of  Engl  anil,  which  necessarily  and 
vaniently  are  requisite  to  be  put  in  ure  and 
the  time,  not  being  repugnant,  ooatrarient, 
to  the  laws  or  statutes  of  the  realm,  nor  to  tl  , 
of  the  royal  crown  of  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be 
occupied,  exercised,  and  put  in  ure  for  the  time  within 
this  realm  "  (35  Henry  VIH.  &  16,  SB  &  IS,  27  c  8). 

The  work  was  actually  undertaken  and  finished  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  TL  by  a  nub  committee  of  eight  persona, 
under  the  name  of  the  Refarmatu)  Legum  KeclxtiaaiairHm, 
which,  however,  never  obtained  the  royal  assent  Although 
the  powers  of  the  25  Henry  Till  c  I 
the  1  Elizabeth  c  1,  the  scheme  was  never  executed,  arid 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  remained  on  the  footing  assigned  to 
them  in  that  statute, — so  much  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
laws  might  be  used  as  had  been  actually  in 
it  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

a  by  Sir  B,  PhOlLmoro 


n  independent  kingdom,  to  be  governed  by  the 
laws  which  aim  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt.'  This 
position  can  only  be  accepted  if  it  is  confined,  as  the 
authorities  oiled  for  it  are  confined,  to  the  resistance  of 
interfereooe  from  abroad.  If  it  mean  that  the  church,  as 
distinguished  ErorA  the  kingdom,  has  claimed  to  be  governed 
by  laws  of  her  own  making,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
sLiiin  has  been  singularly  unsuccessful.  From  the  time  of 
"  '  io  change  has  been  made  In.  the  law  of 


the  church  which  has  not  been  made  by  the  king  tnsl  par- 
liament, sometimes  indirectly,  as  by  confirming  the  resolu- 
tions of  Convocation,  but  for  the  most  part  by  statute. 
The  list  of  statutes  cited  in  Sir  R  Phillimore's  Eedaiamical 
Lam  fills  eleven  pages.  It  is  only  by  a  kind  of  legal  fiction 
that  the  church  can  be  said  to  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
adopt  three  laws. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland 
was  abolished  by  32  and  8  S  Yict.  c  42  may  be  mentioned. 
By  sect  30  the  present  ecclesiastical  law  Is  nude  binding 
on  the  members  for  the  time  being  of  the  church,  "  as  if 
they  had  mutually  contracted  and  agreed  to  abide  by  and 
observe  the  tame,'"  and  by  section  21  it  hi  enacted  that  the 

1  "  after  1st  January  1871,  and 

f  Ireland,  excel " 
and  matters,  el 

ECCLESIABTICUB.    See  Apooxtpba. 

ECHIDNA,  or  Posoupirri  Aht-utkb  (Xekidna  htttrix\ 
one  of  the  four  known  species  of  Honotremata,  the  lowest 
order  of  Mammalia.  It  is  a  native  of  Australia,  where  it 
chiefly  abounds  in  New  South  Wales,  inhabiting  rocky  and 
mountainous  districts,  where  it  burrows  among  the  loose 
sand,'  or  hides  itself  in  crevices  of  rocks.  In  aim  and 
appearance  ft  hears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
hedgehog.  Its  npper  surface  being  covered  over  with  strong 
spines  directed  backwards,  and  on  the  back  inwards  so  aa 
to  cross  each  other  on  the  middle  line.  The  spinas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tail  form  a  tuft  sufficient  to  hide  that 
almost  rudimentary  organ.  The  head  is  produced  into  • 
long  tubular  snout,  covered  with  akin  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  length.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  Is  email,  and 
from  it  the  echidna  pnta  forth  its  long  slender  tongue, 
lubricated  with  a  viscous  secretion,  by  means  of  which  it 
aeixee  the  ants  and  other  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is 
entirely  destitute  of  teeth.  Its  legs  are  short  and  strong, 
and  form,  with  its  broad  feet  and  large  solid  nails,  power- 
ful borrowing  organs.  In  common  with  the  other  mono- 
tremes,  the  male  echidna  has  its  heel  provided  with  a 
sharp  hollow  spur,  connected  with  a  secreting  gland,  and 
with  muscles  capable  of  pressing  the  secretion  from  the 
gland  into  the  spur ;  but  aa  the  animal  has  never  been 
observed  to  use  this  in  defending  itself,  the  spur  probably 
serves  some  other  purpose  than'thai  of  offence  or  defence. 
It  is  a  nocturnal  or  crepuscular  animal,  generally  sleeping 
during  the  day,  but  showing  considerable  activity  by  night. 
When  attacked  it  seeks  to  escape  cither  by  rolling  itself 
into  ft  ball,  its  erect  spines  proving  a  formidable  barrier  to 
its  capture,  or  by  burrowing  into  the  sand,  which  its  power- 
ful limbs  enable  it  to  do  with  great  celerity.  "  The  only 
mode  of  carrying  the  creature,"  cays  Bonnet  {Gaiheriagt  of 
a  B~atirraliit  in  Auttralatitt)  "  is  by  one  of  the  hind  legs, 
when  it  may  be  removed  to  any  place  with  great  facility, 
for  an  attempt  to  seise  it  by  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
from  its  powerful  resistance  and  the  sharpness  of  the  spines, 
will  soon  oblige  the  captor  to  relinquish  his  hold."  They 
are  exceedingly  restless  in  confinement,  and  constantly 
endeavour  by  burrowing  to  effect  their  escape.  From  the 
quantity  of  sand  and  mud  always  found  in  the  alimentary 
canal  of  the  echidna,  it  issupp  --*"■*   •'  -  -    -,:- ■■■-- 


is  family  are  tin  SI 
[),  confined  to  Tasmania,  and  di 
ing  from  the  former  species  chiefly  in  the  shortness  of  it* 

res,  which  are  nearly  hidden  by  the  long  harsh  fur,  and 
Echidna  Bruijnii — a  new  species  discovered  in  1877 
io  the  mountains  on  the  north-east  coast  of  New  Qninen, 
at  an  elevation  of  3600  feet  By  many  naturalists  At 
generic  term  Kckidtui  has  lately  been  abandoned  in  f  avow 
of  Tachyglotnu  of  Uliger. 
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ECHTNODEI13IATA  (from  tf™,  »  hedgehog  or  sea- 

urchin,  and  Up>m,  skin),  e  class  of  merins  animals  which 
constitutes  with  the  clan  Bcolnida  the  aub-kiugdom 
jIkbu/ou&i  of  Hnzlej,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,!  is 
a  distinct  sub-kingdom  of  the  Invertebrate.  Familiar  ex- 
amples of  ths  Echmodermatn  are  the  Sea-urchins,  Star- 
fishes, Feather-stars,  and  Sea-cucumbers  of  the  coasts  of 
Britain.  The  characteristics  of  the  group  ma;  bo  briefly 
summarised  that.  The  adult  presents  a  more  or  lees 
marked,  although  never  perfect,  radial  symmetry  of  part* ; 
the  larva,  in  moat  instances,  is  bilaterally  symmetrical  The 
perisome  or  dermis  develops  a  calcareous  skeleton  of  numer- 
ous interlocking  plates  or  of  detached  plates  or  spicule*. 
The  muscular  tissue  consists  chiefly  of  onstriped  fibres. 
The  intestinal  canal  terminates  in  a  distinct  anal  aperture. 
An  aquiferous  or  ambulacra!  system  of  organs,  regarded  as 
homologous  with  the  water-vascular  system  of  the  Scolctida, 
is  generally  present ;  and  titers  is  a  nervous  system  con- 
sisting of  a  ganglionated  circular  or  polygonal  cord,  which 
surrounds  the  oesophagus,  and  sends  off  branches  parallel 
with  and  superficial  to  the  ambulacra!  canals.  The  sexes 
are  in  the  majority  of  cases  distinct,  and  the  reproductive 
organs  are  generally  placed  symmetrically  with  respect  to 
the  radially  disposed  skeleton, 

In  all  Echinodermata  of  which  the  life-histnry  has  been 
worked  out,  the  larva,  ethinopwdiiim,  or,  as  it  (hail  been 
termed  by  Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  the  piead-embrj/o,  pro- 
duced from  the  egg  is,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions, 
ovoid,  free-eirimmiug,  and  provided  with  cilia,  which 
become  after  a  time  confined  to^one  or  more  bilaterally 

Smmetrical  bands  running  transversely  or  obliquely  to 
e  long  axis  of  the  body,  and  frequently  boms  on  pro- 
cesses of  the  same.  In  the  Attendee  and  Holothuridea 
the  larva  is  vermiform  and  devoid  of  skeleton;  in  the 
Euhinidea,  it  is  plnteifcrm  (Latin,  plitttut,  a  pent-house, 
or  breastwork),  and  has  a  continuous  calcareous  skeleton, 
passing  into  and  affording  support  to  the  body  pro- 
cesses. A  stomach,  with  an  oesophagus  and  intestine, 
which  make  with  each  other  an  angle  open  towards 
the  ventral  sids  of  the  body,  is  early  develops  A  in  ths 
Echinoderm  larva.  The  peritoneal  cavity  and  ambula- 
cra] system  of  vessels  ore  developed  from  diverticula  of 
the  alimentary  canal  A  tube. formed  by  an  involution 
of  the  integument  of  the  pseud-embryo  to  one  side  of 
the  dorsal  line  may  remain  connected  with  the  ambu- 
lacra! eystom  of  the  adult  as  the  madreporlc  canaL 
In  the  Echiuidea,  Asteridea,  Ophiuridea,  and  Crinoidea 
the  body  wall  of  the  adult  it  formed  from  the  blastema; 
the  larval  body,  mora  or  lees  of  the  intestine,  and,  when 
present,  the  skeleton  are  cast  off  or  absorbed  into  the  new 
organism,  and  another  mouth  appears  in  the  centre  of  the 
circular  vessel.  It  is  by  this  peculiar  metngenetic  mode 
of  development  of  the  Echinoderm  within  its  larva  that  the 
class  Echinodermata  is  specially  allied  to  the  orders  Titrbd- 
taria  and  Tamiada  of  the  class  Bcolecida. 

The  Echinodermata  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
orders: — (L)  Echinidta,  or  Sea-urchins;  (IT.)  Attended, 
or  Star-fishes;  (III.)  Ophiuridea,  or  Sand-stars;  (IV.) 
Crinoidea,  or  Feather-stars;  Cf.)  Cysiidea  ;  (VI)  Edrio- 
aiterid*  ;  (VII )  Bltutoidta  ;  (VIII )  Holothuridea,  or  Sea- 
slugs.  Of  these  orders  V.,  VI,  and  VIL  have  been 
extinct  since  ths  Paleozoic  period.  By  some  authorities 
the  Edrioasterida  are  included  with  the  Cystidee. 
1  Order  I.~  Eckiwtua. — The  body  in  the  Echlnidea  is 
spheroidal,  oral,  discoid,  or  heart-shaped,  and  the  shell,  test, 
or  perisome  bears  numerous  spines.  A  common  European 
type  of  the  group  it  the  species  Ptammeehinut  (Echiniu,  L.) 
eteuieutt*  (see  fig.  1).  Id  certain  forms  (JteuidUda)  the 
test  is  perforated  by  sb't-like  aperturre,  and  curiously  lobed 
ordigitase  (fig.  8).     With  few  exceptions  the  teat iea  rigid 


structure  of  numerous  pistes  nutted  by  their  edges.     In  the 
Eehinolhuridm,  however  (Calveria,  Phormoioma,  end  the  ex- 
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tinct  EcAinothnria  and  Lepidocentrat),  and  also  in  the  Foles- 
oxoie  genera  Ardueoeidarit,  Lepiduthe*,  and  Lepideeh  invt, 
the  plates  of  the  corona  overlap,  so  at  to  resemble  the  peristc- 
miat  plates  of  Oidarie. 
The  plates  are  composed 
of  a  dense  calcareous 
network,  consisting  chief- 
ly of  calcium  carbonate. 
As  the  test  it  invested 
with  an  epidermis,  and 
is  produced  mainly  by 
calcification  of  the  meso- 
derm, it  is  to  be  re-, 
garded  as  an  internal 
shell  or  endc-ekeleton. 
In   the   typical    recent 

echini  the  walls  of  the  a^otels  satastL 

corona  or  main  body  of 

the  shell,  when  freed  from  spines,  are  seen  to  consist  of 
five  tones  or  areas,  the  ambulacra  (Latin,  ambulacrum,  a 
walk),  composed 
of  double  rows  of 
pentagonal  plates, 
and  alternating 
with  five  other 
double  rows,  the 
inter  ambulacra. 
In  the  FalsMKoio 
forms,  which  con- 
stitute the  -sub- 
order Peruehoe- 
chinidmaft&'Cay, 
ths.  interambnla- 
crum  is  made  up 
of  more  thw  two  rows  of  plates,  of  which  the  intermediate 
and  central  are  hexagonal  in  form  (see  figs,  Sonde).    In  ths 
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well  as  interambolacral  plates.     The  ambulacra,  whieb. 
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■ra  usually  narrower  tliau  the  interambuleora,  have  near 
their  outer  edge  small  shield-like  qwcN,  umbomt,  bounded 
by  ■  mom  or  less  elevated  wall,  and  perforated  by  pain 
of  small  orifices  or  pores  for  the  protrusion  of  the  fast  or 
pedicdt,  each  pair  of  porta  corresponding  to  one  of  the  pore 
plates^-the  primitive  ossicle*  which  commonly  nnite  to 
form  the  ambulacra!  plates.  The  ambulacra  era  either 
homogeneous,  is.,  composed  of  similar  element*  gradually 
diminishing  in  eiie  towards  the  poles  of  the  test,  or  (ss  in 
the  Spataagoida  and  most  of  the  GLypeattroidd)  are  hetero- 
geneous, having  the  upper  portion  petaloid  in  soaps,  and 
the  lower  with  pure*  scattered  in  area*  not  always  confined 


commonly  obsolete  (see  fig.  fi>     la  the  Oolitic    j 


Dgtudir,  the  two  poatero-lateral  ambulacra,  forming  the 
baiam,  are  separate  from  the  rest,  and  converge  over  the 
anal  opening;  while  the  three  anterior,  the  trinrnn, 
nnite  at  the  apical  diak  (see  fig.  8).  The  growth  of 
the  urchin  in  length  is  effected  by  the  formation  of  new 
plate*  at  the  apical  end  of  the  corona,  and  in  breadth 
by  additions  to  tike  margins  of  the  plates.  On  the  surface 
of  the  plate*  are  tnberaiee  of  different  naea,  each  with  a 
knob  or  elevation,  eometimea  erennlated,  by  which  the 
acetabulum  of  the  spine  is  attached  (see  fig*,  4  and  5).  The 
presence  or  absence  in  the  tubercle  of  a  central  perforation  for 
the  passage  of  a  ligament  for  the  spine  is  an  important  dis- 
tinguishing character  in  various  groups  of  fossil  echini.  The 
spues  in  the  young  state  are  ciliated ;  like  the  plate*  of  the 
teat  ttieyare  composed  of  a  calcareous  network,  and  are  inter- 
penetrated and  covered  by  the  perisoma,  which  contain* 
the  muscular  fibres  by  which  they  are  moved.  They  are 
short  in  the  Clypeattroidct  and  Spatangoida,  and  of  various 
lengths  in  the  Eckinoida,  and  offer  a  considerable  diversity 
of  form  and  ornamentation.  Dr  Gray  {Ann.  o/Xat,  Hit!., 
L  p.  414)  mention*  the  discovery  in  Sicily  of  the  fragment 
of  a  spine  of  an  echinus,  the  circumference  of  which  was 
nearly  ]J  inches,  and  the  length  more 
then  8  inches.       *    " 

the   long  curved    spi 

antenna   ot   certain    beetles.     Scattered 

oyer  the  surface  of  the  test,  and 

especially  on  the  "oral  membrane,  are  tlw 

pedieellarin,  generally  regarded  ae  pecu-    SKMff*  wm 

Italy  modified  epinea  ;  theee,  when  well 

daVMbped  {fig.    6),  consist  of  a  long  fleiibl*  stem,  far- 


niehed  at  the  summit  with  a  fnreepa  of  three  pincers 
or  prongs,  which  snap  together,  and  seise  firm  bold  of 
any  object  that  come*  in  their  way.  They  serve  for  the 
removal  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shell  of  dirt  of 
all  kinds,  and  apparently  also  for  defence.  Calveria 
/cnettrata  haG  pedicellarue  with  four  valves.  In  son* 
Spetangoid  gsnera  the  corona  bears  symmetrical  band*  of 
minute  tubercle*  with  -attached  epinea,  the  muter  or  f<u- 
tiolet,  distinguished,  according  to  their  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  anus  or  to  the  apical  or  the  marginal  termi- 
nations of  tho  petaloid  ambulacra,  as  Mvb-enal,  drrum-taal, 
ixtrapetaltrrti,  and  pertpetaloiu.  The  spines  of  the  eemita 
have  a  thick  integmdeotary  covering,  and  except  at  the 
enlarged  apex,  are  closely  studded  with  cilia,  Lov6n  has 
shown  the  occurrence,  in  all  Echinidea  -but  Oidaru,  of 
another  kind  of  appendages  of  the  test,  possibly  sensory 
organs,  to  which  be  hu  given  the  name  of  tp&aridia. 
These  are  button-like,  spheroidal  bodies,  seldom  above  yJstk 
inch  in  length,  furnished  with  a  abort  stalk,  and  normally 
articulated  with  email  projecting  tubercles  on  the  plates 
of  the  ambulacra  and  peristome.  Sometimes  they  become 
concealed  by  a  layer  of  the  test,  in  which  there  remains 
only  a  fine  external  fissure.  At  the  summit  or  apical  pels 
of  the  teet  is  a  space  occupied  by  (he  ocular  and  genital 
plate*,  which  in  the  Sehnoida  fEndocyclica)  encircle  the 
anna  with  its  anal  plates.  The  five  genital  plate*,  which 
are  opposite  the  interambnlacra,  or  interradial  in  position, 
are  perforated  by  apertures  for  the  exit  of  the  reproductive 
product*.  In  the  Ctypea$troida  and  Bpatangoida  (Exo- 
eyeboa),  in  which  the  anus  is  eccentric,  and  exterior  to  the 
apical  auk,  on*  of  the  genital  plate*  is  usually  import  orate 
(fig.  7).  ,  The  fire  ocular  plate*  are  situated  radially,  crown- 
ing the  apical  end*  of  the  ambu- 
lacra; on  the  surface  of  each  tea 
depression,  having  a  pore  for  an 
ocellus  or  eye-epot.  Always, 
except  in  tb«  Clypeadrida,  the  j 
right  an  toro-latersl  genital  plate,  I 
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to  the  right  of  the  ai 
Inenun  of  the  tritium,  i*  larger  ,  a 

than  the  others,  sad  bears  the  Bll  7^_Kohlneovam«*  pa- 
convex,  perforated  madrepmie  sfllas. 
tubercle  or  madreponte.  In  the  Cnm  Hrfau  m,  ilxnrtu  low 
Clt/peaMroida  this  is  most  fro-  a^nuiiiniMii 
quently  extended  over  the  other  n™un»*  po*t«rt«r  wi*«r. 
apical  plate*.  The  hinder  genital  plate,  with  apparently 
one  exception,  is  wanting  in  the  Spatangida,  it*  place  being 
occupied  ty  the  madreporite.  The  Palteozic  Echinidea 
differ  from  the  more  modern  form*  by  the  greater  number  of 
perforations  of  their  ocular  and  genital  platea.  At  the  ban 
of  the  teet  is  the  mouth  with  its  buccal  membrane  and  plate*. 
The  species  Lakia  mimbilU  (the  type  of  the  sub-Wily 
Lethiadac,  family  Spatangida)  has. both  mouth  and  anus 
cloned  by  converging  triargnlar  valves.  In  the  EdiimAda 
and  Clypeattroida  the  mouth  ie  central  In  position,  and  pro- 
vided with  teeth;  in  the  Spatnngoida  it  is  eccentric  and 
edentulous.  The  teeth  resemble  those  of  Rodents  in  form, 
and  are  arranged  in  hard  wedge-shaped  socket*  or  tlmii, 
which  by  their  union  form  a  pentagonal  cone.  Aithe  outer 
substance  of  the  tooth  i*  harder  than  tho  inner,  it  is  lea 


middle  line,  and  each  half,  again,  consists  of  a  superior  and 
inferior  portion.  The  alveoli  are  inter -radial  in  ^'^'t■',^ 
or  opposite  the  interambulaera.  They  are  "™"-"*«J  by 
transverse  muscular  fibres,  and  alternate  with  superiorly 
placed,  thiokish,  radial  structure*,  ths  ruttfai  or/ofeet,  whkh, 
in  the  EAauida,  bear  each  a  bifurcated  piece,  the  rodim. 
This  skeletal    mouth-apparatus   Is   commonly    known  u 
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H  Aristotle's  lantern.'  The  calcified  internal  arched  pro- 
cesses termed  nnrieslrt,  at  the  oral  end  of  the  ambulacra  in 
the  Eehinoitla  (of  the  iuterarabulacra  in  Cidariiy,  regarded 
a*  homologous  with  the  internal  aoibulecral  uwiele*  of  the 
Asteridea  and  Ophinridea,  en  formed  each  of  tiro  piece*, 
From  the  top  of  the  auricula)  paiw  retractor  muscle*  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  alveoli  The  oral  akelewn  U  provided 
alio  with  protractor*  proceeding  from  the  alveoli  to  the 
lover  intorauibnlacril  edge  of  the  corona,  besides  special 
muscles  connected  with  the  radlL  In  the  Clj/ptaMi-viJa 
arched  (in  Cii/nni  unargued)  processes  are  given  off  from 
tbe  ncibotucml  plates,  at  the  side*  of  the  ambulacra! 
cwals ;  and  in  the  Clypeastroid  genna  Scutitla  tbe  dorsal 
and  ventral  wall*  of  the  corona  are  conuected  by  vertical 
calcareous  plates  or  trabecular  Xona  of  the  above- 
mentioned  internal  calcareous  processes  i*  developed  in  the 
Spatangoida.  The  month  communicatee  by  a  tortuous 
miopbegue  with  the  stomach.  The  inteotino  forma  a  sort 
o(  festoon  on  the  inner  aide  of  the  shell,  end  is  attached  to 
it  by  a  mesentery. 

Of  the  internal  organs  of  the  fj-hiniila.  the  moat  import- 
ant end  characteristic  an  those  constituting  the  ambulacral 
ayatem.  Theseere(l)a,cirenlarorelightly pentagonal vessel 
placed  around  end  traversed  by  the  oesophagus,  on  the  inside 
of  the  alveoli,  and  between  the  nervous  and  blood-vascular 
rings  ;  (3)  csscal  appendage*  of  this  Teasel,  called  Polian 
vesicles  (absent  In  the  Ctypeaiti-oida  and  Spalangoida), 
answering  to  the  racemose  appendages  of  the  Holothniidea  ; 
(3)  tbe  meinbranou*  or  calcareona  madreporie  canal,  termed 
also  the  sand-canal,  which  runs  nearly  vertically  through 
the  axis  of  the  body,  and,  communicating  with  the  exterior 
by  tbe  madreporie  tubercle,  supplies  water  to  1 ;  (4) 
vowels  radiating  from  1  along  the  pariete*  of  the  body,  and 
opening  eventually  in'o  basal  sacs,  or  ampulla,  proceeding 
from  the  canals  of  the  pedicel*  shortly  above  their  origin. 
In  the  vessels  of  the  ambulacral  ayatem  is  contained  a 
watery  fluid  strained  from  the  perivisceral  cavity.  The 
pedicels,  whiiih  may  vary  considerably  in  shape,  are  tubular 
structures,  usually  terminated  by  a  sucking-dish ;  they  have 
cuutractile,  muacutar  walls,  and  are  capable  of  being 
protruded  beyond  the  axtramitios  of  tile  spines.  They 
■ubeerve  locomotor,  tactile,  or  branchial  functions-     The 


Where  modified  pedicels  or  ambulacra!  gill*  are 
absent,  a*  in  the  Ediinoida,  the  Cidttridm  excepted,  aeration 
of  that  fluid  is  apparently  promoted  by  branchial  develop- 
ments from  tbe  peristome,  the  hollow  stems  of  which  com- 
municate with  the  body-cavity.  The  nervous  system  con- 
sists of  a  slender,  pentagonal,  red  or  violet  hoop  around  the 
gullet,  superficial  to  the  circular  amhulicml  venal,  with 
fire  ganglia  sending  off  a*  many  cord*,  which,  passing  cut 
between  the  alveoli,  take  a  course  similar  to  that  of  the 
ambulacral  radial  canals,  giving  off  fine  ride  branch**  which 
peas  b  their  course  through  tha  ambulacral  pores,  pro- 
bably supplying  tho  pedicels,  spines,  and  pediceUariss,  and 
terminate  eventually  in  the  pigmented  eye-epota.  The 
principal  vessels  of  tha  peeudluamal  or  blood-vascular 
system  of  the  s>hinM«q  appear  to  he  two  trunks,  the  one 
on  the  dorsal,  the  other  on  the  ventral  aide  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  these,  according  to  Hoffmann, 
runniest*  either  directly  or  by  *  **™',,J  *™™v  ™ii 
water-vascular  ring; 


I  unite  with  these  of  the  Intestinal  vein  ;  snd  that  the  vein  has  no 
communication  with  the  wsrer-vsaeuiar  ring,  but  is  connected  br 

I  ten  branch™  anil  br  its  two  axtramirjes  with  a  collateral  canal, 

|  which  floats  freely  in  tbe  perivisceral  cavity  l«nesth  the  Intestine. 

■  Further,  he  fooad  that  the  ambnlacral  vessels  and  their  branches 

I  terminate  blindly,  tha  circulation  consisting  simply  In  s  to-and-bo 

I  moreiaentof  their  contents. 

The   reproductive  organs   are   large   racemose    glands. 

i  situated    beneath    the    upper   termination    of    the  iuter- 

'  ambulacM,  and  opening  externally  by  the  genital  pore*. 
The   »exe*  are  distinct     The  spermatozoa  have  vibratilu 

|  filament*  :   tha  egg  is  fecundated  after  leaving  the  body  of 
the  female,  aud  iu  about  eight  hours  undergoes  complete 

'  yelk-diviiion. 

Tha  pseud-embryo  or  echinopsHlinm,  at  first  dilated  and 
spheroidal,  becomes  after  a  time  wedge-shaped:  at  Its  breed  and 
appears  the  month  or  pri'doitoiae.  eud  at  tha  other  tbe  anus  or 
yrtiiopraeL.  ■  diuultsneansry  with  these  the  skeletal  rods  and 
ciliated  bands  of  the  platens  begin  to  be  produced.  The  develop- 
ment of  .rhe  ambulacrsl  syrrnn  commences  with  the  finmtioa  of 
a  sac  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  junction  of  tho  peend-embryouia 
gullet  end  stomach,  and  Is  prolonged  into  a  canal  opening  by  •  pen 
on  the  dorsal  enrfsce  of  the  lsna.  The  blind  snd  of  the  no 
becomes  a  quiuuue-petaloid  rosette,  from  which  radiate  tin  anba- 
Isorsl  vessels ;  a  new  mouth  is  farmed  fh  the  centre  of  this,  at  tin 
bottom  of  a  depression  in  the  integument  of  the  pseud-embryo,  aud 
the  see  becomes  the  madreporie  tube.     Ths  skele- 


a  distinct  trunk  with  the 


Trom  an  examination  of  JfcUatis  nftaro, 
r»BS«sae)  lisidm,  •  and  Ampltidttw  eerdolm,  Perrier  deter- 
mtosa  that,  as  maintained  by  Hoffmann,  tbe  circulatory  and  aqui- 
ferous systems  are  Identical ;  thst  the  so-called  "heart"  is  only  a 
gland,  which  opens  by  a  canal  into  a  funnel-shaped  spaas  bounded 
bjtlm  lining  membrane  of  the  t«t  and  the  madreporite;;  that  ths 
artery  proceeding  from  ths  water-vascular  ring  1*  distributed  upon 
lbs  tint  loop  of  the  hatssdas,  forming;  then         " 


tea  Of  the  plutcus  «eperst*s,  as  development  proceeds,  into  several. 
pieces,  and  is  by  degrees  discarded,  whilst  Its  processes  atrophy, 
and  the  body  assumes  tbe  rounded  form  of  the  embryo  urchin. 
This,  however,  has  In  msny  eases  tn  undergo  sundry  Important 
changes  before  its  reeernblonee  ta  the  adult  is  complete.  Thus  in 
. gf  gpidM  0f  spaing,,,  the  peristome  is  almost  osntrsl, 


iu  form.     In  tha  Sthmoiia,  before  the  if 


the  embryo,  Itsplaes  is  occupied  by  s  single  piste, 
snd  ths  snns  aupesrs  near  Its  border,  towsrdi  the 


ths  young  of  speciss  of 
and  Is  pentagonal  in  foi 
of  ths  anus  hi  the  eml 

the  ni-cnoL  snd  th*  anna  appears —  

posterior  right  mobidacnim.     Itllea  within  s  circle  formed 
Imperforate  pieces,  the  future  genital  plates,  and  these  again  lie 
surrounded  by  Ave    Imperforate  ocular  plates,  with  intervening 
ambulacral  plates.     Tha  central  anal  plat*  persists  in  ths  family 
Saienidm  among  ths  Echinoida.     If  it  be  considered  a  homologous 
with  the  dorss-eantral  plate  Of  Uarinpila,  or  ths  bsaalis  of  thai 
in  other  Cricoids,  the  genital  plates  correspond  to  the  periba 
and  tha  ocular  to  the  first  ladislis. 


The  food,  of  the  Echinidsa  co 


ts  either  of  seaweed,  and  small 


lave  been  adopted  for  tha 
i  tha  principal  groups  are 
fin  of  tha  anal  opening  and 


In  tha  hardest  rocks,  such  aa  granite  and 

Martial,  and  other  classical  anthura.   Tjj  the  aiidsnta  it 

__ridsr»d  a  dslicaoy,  and  the  common  species  PtmatseAfiut 

{EMmit,  L.)  iscitlmlus,  Ag. ,  especially  in  spline,  when  the  ots  srs 
matured,  is  still  eatea  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Mr  Thomas  Browne, 
in  his  Vvioor  Srrvn,  mentions  a  notion  formerly  current  that  tbe 
spines  of  the  echinus  were  a  remedy  for  the  stone,  and  "films  in 
hones' eyes."    They  are  put  to  practical  use  In  some  conntriea  as 

Various  systems  of  ulssaiflratif 
Bchiuidea.  In  tha  following  set 
arranged  chiefly  according  to  uu  p 
the  nature  of  the  ambulacra. 

Sub-order  L- 1 

than  two  rows  of  plate*. 

Sub-order  II   -Trr-ica.     Xchinidaa  wish  interambnlacra  of  but  two 

rows  of  plate*. 

□roup  I.— BaoTJLiara  or  aarooCTCIJCa.     Mouth  central  or  sub- 

oentrsl ;  anus  usually  central  and  opposite  tha  mouth,  end 


PiWeaniffifm  Tabarelas  crenulats,  perforate,  perl- 
atoms  notched,  spines  hollow.  Allied  forms  ar* 
the  fossil  ,S™i&T4i» 
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Tubercles  amooth,  imperii 


Tnberelca  imperforate,  or  veribnta  and 
wtm^.ia  ■  ■nil  platea~nomeron* ;  pun  of  pone  in 
rank*  of  three,  four,  or  num. 
iL  Shell  oval  or  elliptical. 


11  fossil  form*,  with  exception  of  Saicvia 


Group  IL— btnaUU  or  Eiociclica.     Aaui  eccentric,  not 
within  the  apical  disk. 
A.  Ambulacra  simple,  not  petaloid. 

QaltrilidtT.      Mouth  cantial ;  shell  globular  or  lab- 
pentagonal ;  a  single  apei  at  which  tha  ambulacra 

Dyxutervks.     Mouth  eccentric  ;  ahell  OToid  or  heart- 
ahaped;  two  apicee,  at    whkh   the  birium  and 

trinnin  mpeotiiely  converge. 


L  Dental  eppantne  pneent. 

CtyjHOtkida,  final!  more  or  leal  flattened,  inb-psnti- 

Satillida.     Shall  depreeeed,  dbooldal,  often  digital*. 

or  perforated;  lower  mrface  with  ramifying  groove*, 
ii.  Dental  apparatus  abeent. 

Oaiidalida.   Month  central  o 

sub-pentagonal. 
Bpalangidm.  Mouth  eccentrics 


a  PrpMmmiiainiua,  ri.-~iaS.odiu,  cEaM 
a  SZ*2u'  ■"•a**"**,  Un.l  ft  OHIt,  lot, 

Ufa  atrata  by  the  Tesetlata  or  FerfeohoochlnidB,  P, 
»  ■«.  8),  ArtajWmiKt,  LyidrMnu,,  Artbria, 


The  ^cAnti'iis  and  DgmtertAm 
a  firtt  In  the  Trias,  and  an  represented  by  numerous  apecies 
in  Meaoioio  atnta;  the  SWomke,  OaUrilidrr,  and  OatidulUm 
make  their  earliest  appearance  in  rocks  of  Jurassic,  and  tha  Sjo- 
lanjiidw,  including  the  aub-famiiy  JnuntAj/iifir,  in  rocks  of  Cn- 
taceona  age.  Tha  accompanying  figure*  represent  foanl  forma 
of  EehiniJe*  oharaoteriatio  of  venous  atnta.  Soma  account  of  the 
distribution  in  apace  of  the  Echinidea,  together  with  that  of  other 
claaan  of  the  Eohinoderaata,  will  be  found  at  page  278  of  tha  present 
volume.  Baa  abw  Sir  Wyyille  Thomaon,  Aw.  Hog.  Sot.,  n.  1873. 
Order  II. — Agteride*. — The  Asteridea,  or  Star-fieliea, 
have  mostly  a  Btor shaped  body,  campoaed  of  a  central 
disk  and  five  or  mora  rays.  The  common  British  aperies  oE 
Seimter,  S.  pappotvt  (fig.  10),  han  ordinarily  13    rays; 


Fin.  10.— Solaatar  pappoam  (upper  •urfaea). 

rath.  American  aperies,  baa  as  many  as 
34,  thfi  extinct'  &  Mordoni  of  the  Great  Oolite  had  33, 
and- another  fossil  species,  of  Devonian  age,  Heliaitikatttr 
Bkaunuu,  had  16  rays.  The  raja  are  aometimeer  Tery 
abort  (fig.  11),  or  altogether  wanting,  the   body  halting 


phrjguunua  (upper  iirrfacel. 

the  form  of  a  pentagonal  disk.  In  the  Britingidm  thf* 
may  attain  a  length  of  many  feet.  The  perisome  hi 
the  Aittridea  is  coriaceona,  and  consists  of  an  ectodero 
with  a  thin  ciliated  cuticle,  a  mntcnlar  mesoderm  which 
contain*  oslcareoru   skeletal   platco   or   oesienm,  and  an 
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Internal  ciliated  epithelium.  Studding  the  perisome  are 
numerous  spines,  attached  to  the  ossicnla  on  the  dorsal 
surface  aud  to  those  'bordering  the  ambulacral  grooves ; 
sometimes  also  there  are  tufts  of  bristles,  the  paxilla.  The 
pedicellarin  are  attached  to  the  perisome  and  spinel,  and 
are  either  sessile  or  provided  with  abort  footstalks.  Ex- 
cept in  one  group,  they  have  two  blades  only,  which  are 
moved  by  divaricstor  and  adductor  muscles. 

The  lower  or  oral  surface  of  the  star-fish  with  the  ambu- 
lacra corresponds  to  the  ambulacral,  the  oboral  or  ant- 
ambulacral  eurface  to  _ 

the      iaterambulacral 
areaa  of  the  echinus.    a* 
The  dojp  ambulacral   £ 
grooves  which  occupy  V 
the  middleof  the  lower    n 
face  of  eicb   raj  are 
farmed  each  bya  series 
of  plates,  the  vtrttbral 

oaidt),  articulated  to  ... 

one  another  by  their  T,°-  IS-S"ob™H0|,™^ <******» 
ioner  opposed  ends,  ^^^  lwWl-  ^  ^miHiUM^  onitin- 
and  united  by  their  '»  4  nurjhui  mIicim;  i,  punia.  {Alia 
lower  or  outer  ends  to     ■■•*» 

rows  of  plates,  the  adantbutacral  ouida,  which  form  the 
margins  of  the  grooves,  and  are  themselves  succeeded  by 
one  or  more  aeries  of  marginal  ossielti  (fig.  12).  The 
outer  ends  of  the  innermost  pain  of  ambulacral  " 
unite  round  the  mouth  to  form 
five  crests,  which  bear  spines  and 
pedicellarias.  On  the  aboral  sur- 
face of  the  body  are  the  tergal 
plates  (fig.  13).  Transverse 
muscular  fibres  unite  the  lateral 
halves  of  the  arm-segments; 
similar  fibres  supply  the  floor  of 
the  ambulacra!  groove;  besides 
■  these  there  are  intervertebral  7m  IS.— Tergal  MatM  of 
and  interambulaeral  longitudinal  Attaint  nbm. 

muscles.  The  ambulacral  grooves  "kJESTpwl  *!*»«  toaonT 
are  nearly  filled  with  the  tube-feet 

or  pedicels,  which  have  a  nervous  external  and  muscular 
internal  layer,  are  usually  cylindrical  in  form  and  furnished 
with  terminal  sue  king-disks,  and  communicate  by  ducts 
passing  through  the  ambulacral  pores  with  vesicles  lying 
above  the  ambulacral  osiiclea  and  opening  into  the 
ambulacral  canal  of  the  ray.  In  the  common  star- fish, 
Adervu  (AsttracaiKkion)  rubtm  the  pores  form  a  zig-rag 
line  on  each  side  of  the  ambulacral  groove,  aud  the 
pedicels  passing  through  them  thus  come  to  bo  fonr- 
rauked  (fig.   14).     They  are  formed  hy  notches  or  semi- 


ossicle,  and  lying  alternately 
another  in  position  on  succea- 
uth,  which  is  devoid  of  dentary 


sores  incised  one  on  the  distal  and  the  other  oil  the  oral 
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surface  of  each  ambulacral 
external  and  internal  to  one 
aive ossicles (flg.  IB).  Thomo 
apparatus,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  middle 
of   •    membranous 
disk  in  the  centra 
of  the  oral  surface. 
It  leads  by  a  short 

gullet  into  J* '-££=Efsr-mrS*^F- 
atomach.       The     """■*•  ™™ "°™  •*"      «~ 

stomach  in  most  star-fishes  is  produced  into  five  sac- 
culated prolongations  (cardiac  saci);  above  these  it  con- 
tracts, but  again  widens  to  form  the  yploiic  sac/  this 
gives  rise  to  five  tubes,  which  open  out  in  each  ray  into 
a  pair  of  parallel  diverticula  having  numerous  csecal  dila- 
tations, and  connected  by  a  mesentery  with  the  antam- 
bulecral  perisome.  The  pyloric  sac  in  most  cases  leads 
into  a  short  intestine  terminating  in  an  onus  situated 
in  the  left  posterior  intemdial  space.  In  Attroptett*, 
Cttturiiiaii,  and  Lnidia  there  is  no  anus.  The  madreporio 
tubercle  is  situated  dorsally  hi  the  body  disk,  near  one 
of  the  interradial  angles;  it  is  oval  or  slightly  penta- 
gonal in  form,  and  the  surface  is  marked  with  undulating 
grooves,  and  is  finely  perforated  (fig.  16).  _  In  some  genet* 


Tm.  IS.— AnUfflboUcrsl  Jiurfiet  of  Attain  menu. 

(Opkidiatttr,  Echinasttr)  there  are  several  interradially 
placed  madreporio  tubercles.  The  doubly  involuted  msdre- 
poric  canal  is  invested  by  the  peritoneal  membrane,  which 
incloses  a  sinus,  or  "heart,"  as  it  has  been  termed; 
it  passes  downwards  into  a  pentagonal  circum-oral  ring 
which  gives  off  the  five  radial  canals  occupying  the  upper- 
most part  of  the  ambulacra!  grooves.     The.  circum-oral 


ring  may  or  may  not  possess 
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or  aboral  ring  has  been  described  as  communicating  with 
the  "  heart,"  and  sending  Off  interradial  branches  to  the 
genital  glands,  the  products  of  which,  in  the  case  of  star- 
fishes devoid  of  external  genital  apertures,  it  has  been 
supposed  they  are  the  menus  of  removing.  The  genital 
glands  are  racemose  masses  placed  interradially  in  pairs; 
their  processes  sometimes  extend  a  considerable  distance 
into,  the  arms.'  The  nervous  system  consists  mainly  of 
a  circular  canal  around  the  gullet,  with  five  ambulacral 
trunks  opening  into  it  at  their  inner  ends.  The  ambulacral 
neural  trunk  in  each  ray  underlies  a  strong  band  of 
transverse  fibres,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  am- 
bulacral canal  above.  At  the  extremity  of  tha  ray  th» 
nerve  terminates  in  an  eye  and  its  tentacle.  The  eye*  are 
small  processes  of  the  ectoderm,  having  a  convex  surface  or 
cornea  containing  a  large  number  of  simple,  comcaL 
pigmented  ocelli.  In  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  ambulacral 
vessels  is  a  watery  fluid  containing  corpuscles.  Respira- 
tion appears  to  be  effected  by  means  of  water  supplied, 
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to  the  interior  by  fine  closed  tubali  or  ffcrewf  £rancAit» 


rnu  the  plates  of  the  periaome.    Id 

it  the  body-cavity  by  the  ioterbrachu 
through  which  the  genital 


ial  cribriform  plate 


Among  the  Aeteiidee  severe!  mods  of  developmrnt  hire  bean 
otaerred.  In  Mm*  fpMJM  reprodnotioD  appear!  at  ttmu  to  be 
effected  by  dividon  d  the  raya  The  specie*  PterutU, 
liatohe*  It*  yoitog  la  •  ■peaUI  pouch  on  the  donal  mi 
turn  on  luring  it*  egg  is  oral,  but  eabsequerSly  uum 
gonal  form,  end  the  provisional  month  come*  to  be  pli 

of  the  body  angles.     The  central  month  ud  stomach 

developed  open  Into  each  other  at  tbe  time  that  the  ynnng  sUt-Hih 

laane  the  macwnaT *      *-    "ur  cuee  the  breeding-cbinber 

nay  be  formed  by  pthar  of  the  hue*  of  the  ray*. 

ud  the  efuated  em  t  in   anterior  end  club-ehaped 

tabtrdse,  by  which  bnU.  to    the  bnedlng-ohtmber 

...    .1— .  eppeer  the  bleeding. 


begme  life  ee  e  tl 
of  whioh  ia  the  J 


the  lam  of  the  Aiterlde* 
idmbryiL  ■ 
other  form,  the 


u  duBangniahed  rn.uu.p~..  UI  .uroe  tobarenleted  prooeeeea 
the  anterior  end  of  the  body.  The  wmbnleeral  vbuoIs  of  1-= 
adult  era  developed  In  the  potnd-embryo  from  ■  portion  of  one 
of  the  dirertimu.  of  the  itomach  in  which  originate  the  peritoneal 
cavity  and  the  whole  or  gnat  portion  ul  the  mfaoderroio  structure*. 
The  Astsrldee  ere  classed  by  M.  Edmond  Perrler  ee  follow*  :— 
Division  I.  PedlcelluiB  pednncnleted  ■  pedloel*  (except  in 
LabidtcuUr  end  Pt&ioBoltr)  quadrfaerlat 

Junnxam.    Ex.    Jttor&i  (AtUracanOtox),  miiater, 
OalKuttHaM,  jtmaUrfai,  LaMdiuM*;  FuUaOiuttr. 
Dnroior  IL— Pedicellirun  eeeiilel1  pedicels  ordinarily  bfeerieL 
i  Donal  ekeuton  reticulata. 

Zobwabtbbjd*.  Ex.  AcanihuttT,  Abator,  BAmaiHr, 

U-  Done]  ekelelon  of  longitudinal  »«iw  of  rounded  or  nuad- 

rangolar  oarioh* ;  Integument  generally  grnnnkted. 
».   .i™**"**     Kl.  Oph&buUr,  Zfaiia,  Xqitaabn; 
IV.  Skeleton,  at  leaat  of  lower  101000,  of  teeselated  oeehdeai 
dorael  and  Tentral  marginal  plate*  Tory  distinct.    - 
WttTuarnniB.    It.  Pnlagauultr,  Gonioditem,  Gatf. 
Jeter,  (Mdta,  AKerodltciu,  Ckoriafr. 
if.  Skeletal  oealolee  Imbricated:  with  tpiuiis  on  (he  free  border, 
or  ronnded  end  completely  covered  with  null  aplnu. 
AertaMM.     Ex.  iWyw,  AMtrina,  XyaMti*. 
v.  Skeleton  of  paxillm. 

AerKOfiOTIirroi.     Ex.  OJiabuUr,  Luidia,  AUraMdtn. 
Arthmter,  CUnedttem, 
vi.  DennalmreetauntBopportedbyeniDeeredlatinafromtlu 
joominent  ihaletel  outnle*. 
PTSUirzniDA    Ex.  FUnuhr. 
Arm*  !™«'.  *tr*%lLt' di8a'10t  fro™  disk,  w"h  minute  epinee 


periaome.     The  dermal  skeletal  of  the  arms  Ii  constituted 
uulty  of  0  ventral  or  anperambnlacral  row  of  plaice,  a 


itneeeoted  in  the  Lower  Silurian  m 

of  stoats  by  the  genera  Mrteabr,  jw*> 

utm-  (ranging  to  (irbonilenm.),  SlnaM/r, 
3£a*ssw-,  and  UraMmUa;  in  the  TJpper 

JeeUf,  and  TrorMltuUr;  in  the  Deronlan 


—r,  ui  jTwuiMir;  in  ue  uenauan 
bT    AwtkKxu,    PWoaaete-.     MUria 
(eleo  in  tkiboniferona),    end  ffUhmllh 
t;  in  the  Carbonlferout  by  "  " 
r  and  CribdUlm;  by  Finn 


■--J  OriUmtms  by  J  ._.  _ 
the  Trlae;  by  TrapUadtr  in  the  Liu: 
end  by  Adrartcm  with  other  etlll  lirine 
genera  In  the  Liu  and  Oolite*.  The 
Orebueooa  etiat*  are  mora  eepadall* 
■befenterlud  by  apeolM    ef  the  reoent 


Tin.  IT.— PoaaUAftaridee. 


"**■  (%,  18)  bare  a  guenl  .  S®'  ' 
•^errmlj^nSl«O0,  to  the T  Aato-  VTSSZ^Si^" 
rtdat.  TtabodyooraLiBofaeentreJdielwiUiflTewm^ 
tt>«nU«d  fron  (_,  dkk,  are  witbont  ambmbetal  ™»m. 

£*,^*?1lwfa /««", ••  be  the repr-aoiX. of 
IM  pedndlaruB  of  the  Aeterldee),  are  developed  in  the 


Fin.  18.— Ophiopholli  belli*,  upper  mrfue. 
donal  median  or  aotambnlacral  row,  and  two  aide  row*  of 
spinous  imbricated  relates.  More  rarely  the  periaome  of 
the  arma  ia  leathery  in  eonmstonoe,  and  bean  email  platen, 
of  which  the  ventral  ere  tbe  largeet,  and  perforated  with  a 
doable  line  of  pores.  The  internal  axial  skeleton  ii 
formed  by  the  verttbrol  or  axial  oeeidee  (%  19),. the  right 
and  left  halve*  of  which  are  united 
by  a  longitudinal  suture.  The  axial 
Qeeielae  are  articulated  to  one  another 
by  menu  of  peg-snd-socket  joints. 
On  the  lower  surface  of  each,  cor- 
responding to  a  depression  on  its 
dorsal  surface,  there  ia  a  groove  for 
the  passage  of  a  radial  ambulacra! 
veaael  and  a  nerve.  The  innermost  of 
tbe  axial  oeeiclea  is  in  two  articulated 
halves,  and  the  neighbouring  halves  of 
every  two  arma  an  connected  with  a  ™.I*grW  ?. - 

iple  of  interambulaoral  pieces,  with     u^f  ( 

tuo  inner  edge*  of  which  is  articulated  a,  aeoni  ■rr**eI  a,  ^t- 

a  single  ossicle,  the  tonu  angularit.     ^m^^eii^^ 

The  laet-mentionad  bean  thaj^peVfoi    ■«)*■ 

atigvlara,  and  beneath  theee  the  palas  any\larei,  which 

are  short  flat  processes,  moved  by  muscles,  and  eerriug 

as  teeth  (see  fig.  20).    Bight  and  loft  of  the  origin  of  each 

arm,  within  the  body 

disk,  on   the  ventral 

aide,  is  an  elongated 

ossicle,  which  in  the 

Evryalidm    unite*    at 

the  margin  of  the  disk 

with  an  arched  piece 

running    towards    tbe 

centre    of    the   donal 

surface.      The    month 

it  in  the  centre  of  the 

ventral  face,  and  at 
tch  of  ite  angles  ia 
pair  of  tentacles.  It 
ads    into   a   simple 

■ao-like         alimentary  rsa-  SO.— Mouth  ekeleton  of  CWMareal 

canal,  which,  is  without      -    *v*>»«m-    (Alter  K«n*r.) 

The  insdroporio  *^t- ^.^N-ea.^a-j^^ 
.  the  walla  of  ■»*•*  it*  imMaii  *■,  miit—iii  fkiai 
which  ore  strengthened  ***"■»»"• 
with  oalciflcations,  leads  from  tbe  aurface  of  one  of  the 
interradiaJly  aitnated  wuta  buKalia  on  the  ventral  aide  of 
the  disk  into  a  circular  ambnlaaal  canal,  upon  which  rest 
minute  plates,  the  hornolognee  of.  the  Holothoridean 'cal- 
oareoua  ring.  Opening  into  the  circular  ambnlacnl  canal, 
and  oorreaponding  in  position  *o  the  madropiric  canal,  there 
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are  usually  four  interradially  placed  Polisn  vesicles.  The 
necks  of  tha  Polian  vesicles  and  the  ambulacral  ring  givs 
off  the  diverticula  tanned  by  Simrock  him  ambulacralia 
eon.  From  tha  "ambulacral  ring  proceed)  the  five  radial 
canals  between  tbe  superambulocrsl  plates  and  the  axial 
ossicles.  In  front  of  each  ossicle  they  give  off  right  and 
left  tranche*  to  the  pedicels.  These  are  tentacle-like, 
devoid  of  basal  vesicles,  and,  except  in  the  Earycrfidtt,  pan 
nut  through  openings  between  the  superambulacrel  and 
literal  plates.     The  nervous  system  consists  of  an  oral  ring, 


latter  ia  a  neural  canal  Tbe  genital  organs  are  pairs  of 
racemose  glaada  attached  to  the  inner  denial  surface  of  the 
disk ;  their  products  are  shed  into  tbe  perivisceral  cavity, 
whence  they  make  their  way  through  the  genital  clefts 
between  the  origins  of  the  arms. 


■  incus  OpkioUpii  sens* 
nd  (hAuutit,  sclseipsroM 


reproduction  occurs.     According  to  Lfltken,  this 
more  especially  exhibited  by  the  iit-Hjed  forma, 
development  takss  place  mthin  the 
embryonic    itnge  ;    but    I 

pluteiform  Una  takes  nil—     ....    ,  ., 

ton  of  tbe  platens  coneuts  of  aight  radially  diverging  ctlcuvaiu 
rods.  Hie  development  of  the  embryo  commoncee  with  tbe  pro- 
duction of  two  cylindrical  solid  bodies,  one  on  each  ride  of  lb* 
gullet,  which  form   cellular  bUstemle  mi  mm,   one  behind  sod 


The  bilaterally  symmetrical  aktle- 


enoiber  In  front  of  the  stomach,  and  a  third  to  the  left  of  the 

Cadaatome.     The  ambulacra!  system  of  the  sdntt  is  developed 
a  the  lilt  or  these,  which  unites  with  tin  man  In  front  of  the 
at  portion  of  the  body,  whilst  the  poiterior 


mass  furnishes  the  dorsal  portion. 

Tha  Ophinridsa  may  be  classified  u  follow!  !— 
Sob-order    I.— OPHirjRlDi£      Ami    nnbranched  ;    ambnlacral 

fumw*  covered  with  pistes;  genital  clefts  ordinarily  five ; 

habit  creeping. 

A.  Oral  clefts  armed. 

(1)  Ho  papilla  angnlartt- 

Ophiodiuutiss.     Bnceal   scute*   trigonsl^   disk 

granulated.      Ex.  OpMfura  {Ophiadtrma),    OpMo- 

etata,  OnMeneummii*, 
Ors  10 lipid*     Bnc^l  Bcnte>  pentagonal ;  disk  Kales 

naked.     Ex.  Ophidipii,  OpAieetramti,  Ophiopta. 
AurnnraiDa. '  Disk  ragged  and  scaly  ;    ny- pistes 

spinous.  Es.  Ampluura,Of*iacanl)ia,  OfJuap/iol ir, 

Opkiutigmn,  OpMurtit. 
Ophiovtxidjl      Disk    nsked ;    rsys    clothed    with 

soft  integument     Ex.  OpMomfXa,  Ophioteol-x. 
<IL)  Papilla  unguium  present. 

Opbioooiiid*.    Disk  covered  with  solid  pistes.    Ex. 

OjMMma,  OpMamattU,  OjJtiaiVirum. 

B.  Oral  dsfta  unarmed. 


bat  then 


ip  towards  the  mouth  ;  ambnlacral 
~  jlnee  an  not  present, 
antral  surfsce  of  the 


: ;  genital  c] 


OjpMtOrix,  Opiieeumit, 
Enc-order  II— ETJRYALIDA.     Arms    simple   or   ramified,    sod 

capable  of  being  rolled  up  towards  the ** 

"  — OTired  by  soft  integum 
i  an  tuft*  of  papula 
enitsl  clefts  ten. 

Adn/phj/Uiit,  TrizhatUr,  Att*T- 
rrpha,  AXmporpa, 
n  of  Ophiuridea.— The  following  Peheozoio 
genera  an  commonly  referred  to  the  Ophfnridea : — PrfAotUr  (Lower 
Siluriso);  Pulaoditciu,  Acroura,  snd  Ew&adia  (Upper  Silurian); 
fiiffirifr  (Devonian  of  New  York).  Ophlura  (I)  occurs  in  the 
Csrboairsrons  Limestoee  of  Snasta.  In  tha  Unachelhalk  occur 
Arpidum  and  Aploamta,  snd  in  higher  Secondary  strata  Opliio- 
itrma,  OjMatema,  Ampkiuro,  and  other  genera. 

The  Ophiuridea  and  Aateri  dea  possess,  in  a  marked  degree, 
the  power  exhibited  by  the  whole  of  the  Echinodermata  of 
reproducing  lost  portions  of  the  body.  Tbe  former  have  ter 
eeivBd  ttte  name  of  "Brittle-stars"  on  account  of  tbe  remark- 
able facility  with  which  species  of  the  genus  Ophiixema 
not  merely  cost  away  their  anna  entire,  but,  at  will,  rapidly 
break  them  into  little  pieces.  The  same  property  has 
been  noticed  in  the  genus  Luidia  among  the  star-fishes, 
in  the  Crinoidean  genus  Comatttta,  and   the   Synaptidte 


among  the  Holotburides,  Writing  of  a  species  of  Luidia, 
Prof.  E.  Forbea  remarks  :  "  The  tint  time  I  ever  took  one 
of  theae  creatures  I  succeeded  in  getting  it  into  the  boat 
entire.  Never  having  teen  one  before,  and  quite  un- 
conscious of  ita  suicidal  powers,  I  spread  it  out  on  a 
rowing  bench,  the  better  to  admire  its  form  and  colours. 
On  attempting  to  remove  it  for  preservation,  to  my  horror 
and  disappointment,  I  found  only  an  assemblage  of 
rejected  members.  My  conservative  endeavours  were  all 
nentraliied  by  it*  destructive  exertions,  and  it  is  now 
badly  represented  in  my  cabinet  by  a  diskless  arm  and  an 
armless  disk."  Major  Fred.  H.  Lang  relates  {Xalurt, 
Oct.  12,  1876),  that  during  a  dredging  expedition  in 
Torbey,  presuming  on  the  fact  thai  as  a  rule  he  could 
take  up  the  specimens  of  Comatvla  rotacta  and  OpAiocoma 
rosrda  be  had  captured  without  occasioning  their  die- 
ment,  he  "  put  about  a  hundred  of  the  two  sorts 
sponge-bag;  but  this  was  asking  too  much  of 
mem;  for  on  reaching  home  lie  found  "that  both 
Feather-stars  and'  Brittle-et*n  had  converted  themselves 
into  a  mass  of  mince-meat  1  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  a  tingle  portion  of  an  arm  a  quarter  of  an  inch 

Orderlf. — CwsonjsM.,-  -Tho  body  in  the  Crinoiiea 
is  cup-shaped  or 
bursiform,  and  it* 
base  always  in  the 
young  state  and 
usually  in  the  adult 
is  attached  by  the 
apical  pole  either 
directly  or,  at  mote 
commonly,  by* 
meant  of  a  calca- 
reous stem  to  tub- 
marine  objects. 
The  inferior  or 
dorsal  wall  of  the 
body  or  calyx  ia 
formed  of  poly- 
gonal plates  arti- 
culated by  their 
edges,  and  the  su- 
perior or  -ventral 
face  or  disk,  which 
may  be  either  Sat 
or  arched,  ia  form- 
ed   either    by    ■ 


tbe    Ttudata,   by 

regularly  arranged 

plates,  ttaminalia, 

resembling     thole 

of  the  inferior  wall  ^  ,i^_P„tacrlnns  osput-slsdua...    {After 

At  the  border  of  Quttard.) 

the  calyx  are  2-16, 

usually  0,  anus  or  braMa,  which  are  movable,  and  can  be 

closed  together  over  the  oral  disk  (fig.  22).     Between  them, 

commonly  in  the  centre  of  the  disk,  it  the  mouth,  and 

near  it,  in  one  of  the  bterradisl  spaces,  is  the  anas. 

It  has  been  ahowu  by  Six  Wyvillo  Thomson,  (PA*.  TVs**  vol. 
elv.  pt  3),  that  the  akileton  of  A*t*bm  meson*  may  bo  divided 
into  two  systems  of  plates,  thi  radial  and  the  jmwma/a,  the 
former  including  the  a.  ticuli  of  tha  item,  thi  eentn-denal  plate, 
the  radial  piste,  and  tha  joints  of  the  anna  and  plnnulea.  aud  the 
Utter  thi  basal,  oral,  and  anal  platea,  and  the  taterrsdial  and  other 
platea  or  spicule  developed  In  the  disk-membrase.     "  The  body  ol 
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tuborcaUUia.     (After 


ibo  psnUcrisoid  is  «t  lint  while  vet  included  within  the  psand- 
ambyro,  sad  during  its  earliest  fixed 'stage,  •umranded  and  inclosed 
by  plates  of  tha  peiisomatic  lyitam  sIodo."  The  predominance  of 
the  periioojalio  system  in  tha  calyi  of  tha  older  Ctumida  and  forms 
■Iliad  Co  (hem  is  twnre  a  fact  of  considerable  interest  to  tha  embxjo- 

Tue  stem  is  mads  up  of  numerous  ossicles  articulated 
and  interpenetrated  by  elastic  fibre*  and  soft  connective 
tissue.     It   in    attached   at  its    distal 
end.  by  a   root-like  expansion,  or  by 
numerous,  filamentous,  branched  cirri,       ' 
having  joints  similar  to  those  of  the 
atom.     Other  and  unbraurtied  cirri  are 
attached   in  whorls   to   many  of  the 
ossicles  oE  the  stem.      Through   the 
centre  of  the  stem  runs  a  canal  contain- 
ing a  soft  solid   substance.     In   the 
adult  Antedoit,    a*  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Dr  Carpenter  (Proe.  Roy.  Sot., 
1876),  the  medullary  portion   of  the  .  — 

Crinoidol  axis  passes  np  through  a  FiaM.— Crathocrii 
pentaugular  fire-chambered  dilatation  {&£*? 
of  its  cortical  portion  within  the  ceotro- 
dorsal  plate,  and,  reaching  the  cavity  of  the  calyx,  forma  the 
pedicle  by  which  chiefly  the  basal  or  dorsal  surface  of  the 
visceral  mass  is  attached  to  the  calyx.  The  pedicle  enters 
into  the  axial  canal  and  passes  through  out  its  entire  length, 
more  or  less  imbedded  in  its  walls,  to  the  commencement 
of  the  sublenticular  canals,  where  it  apparently  becomes 
continuous  with  the  generative  plexus  of  the  disk.  The 
Btem  varies  in  length,  being  short  in  Apitxrinvi,  long  in 
Paitti£iinui ;  it  is  round  and  sometimes  moniliform  in  most 
Palaeozoic  CriuoLds,  but  in  Plalycrimu  compressed  as  it 
neirj  the  calyx ;  in  Woodocriruu  it  tapers  from  the  calyx 
downwards.  la  the  Palsaozoie  Crinoids  the  articulations 
of  the  ossicles  radiate  from  the  central  canal,  which  is  larger 
than  in  the  more  modem  forms.  la  the  Hesosoio  genera 
the  articular  facets  are  commonly  united  by  crescaatie  or 
stellate  ridges.  In  tha  Silurian  genus  Peritchoermia  tha 
ossicles  of  the  stem  ore  alternately  thicker  and  thinner. 
The  calyx,  which  may  be  regarded  as  formed  of  the  upper- 
most ossicles  of  the  stem,  is  composed  of  several  series  of 
plates.  The  lowest  of  these  is  commonly  formed  by  2-6 
pieces,  the  basalia,  which  in  Rhuoerintu  appear  to  be  re- 
presented by  a  single  central  plate.  The  basalia  in  the 
Teudata  are  succeeded  by  the  parabasal ia  or  rtib-radialia; 
after  the  basalia  or  these  come  one  or  more  rows  of  plates  (in 
Muiocriivtt*  three),  the  radialia  (Bee  fig.  23).  In  Penlacrinm 
the  radialia  seem  to  form  the  com- 
meocemant  of  the  calyx.    Supported 


most  of  which,  aa   in    Pattacrinut, 

may  bifurcate  the  palmaria.    The 


single,  sometimes  united  by  tytygiet, 
or  immovable  sutures.  In  the  Silu- 
rian genera  Anthoeriiau  and  Cmta- 
locrinia  the  subdivisions  of  the  arms 
are  very  numerous,  and  by  their  lateral 
articulation  form  web-like  expansions. 
The  arms  of  Polerioerinut  plicatvt  Fio.  23.— Master* 
bifurcate 4 times, giving 80 rays;  the  gg*  I***™™*- 
total  nnmbeTofplstesin  that  s,  "  ™™'»w»  '«■» 
has  been  estimated  at  1300  (e 
O.  Grenfell,  Pep.  Brit  Auoc,  1875, 
p.  60).  In  the  calyx  of  tha  Tate- 
lala  there  are  plates,  ialtrradiaiia,  present  between  the 
radialia.  In  Aattdon  the  central  portion  of  the  viscera  ia 
contained  in  a  basin  formed  by  the  1st,  3d,  and  3d  radialia, 
•ad  by  the  l*t  and  2d  pain  of  brochislia,  and  the  basal 


segments  of  the  pinnules  borne  by  the  second)   and  the 
calycine  cavity  is  completed  by  the  perisome  uniting  the 
sal  segments  of  the  arms.     Where,  as  in  the  Articulate, 
represented  by  the  modem  Crinoids,  the  disk  is  more  or  less 
membranous,  four  or  five  deep  furrows  radiate  upon  its  sur- 
face from  the  month,  which  pass  on  to  the  oral  anrf ace  of 
the  arms  and  extend  to  the  extremity  of  their  pinnules. 
They  carry  the  hollow  ambulacra!  tentacles,  which  pass 
out   through  pores   in   the  perisome.     In   1865   Mr  J. 
Bofe  demonstrated  (Gtoi.  Mag.,  ii.  245)  in  the  case  of  seve- 
ral  genera  of  Tesaelate  Crinoids  from  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone  (ActinocrtHV,   Amphoraeriatu,   Cyathoerivus,   and 
Platycrinus)  that  the  groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  .the 
arms  divides  at  their  base  into  two  channels— (1)  a  superior 
channel  passing  np  beneath  (in  some  cases  partly  within) 
the  plates  of  the  dome  or  disk  to  its  apex,  and  then  uniting 
with  an  internal  circular  aperture,  probably  the  mouth; 
and  (2)  an  inferior  channel  which  goes  direct   into  the 
visceral  cavity.     These  channels,  since  their  discovery  by 
Mr  Bofe,  have  been  shown  to  be  generally  present  in  the 
Tesselnte  Crinoids.     The  superior  channels,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  central  opening  ia  a  mouth,  doubtless  served 
for  tha  supply  of  food  and  of  water  for  respiration;-  whilst 
the  inferior  channels  probably  gave  passage  to  the  motor 
muscles  of  the  arms,  and  placed  the  visceral  cavity  in  con- 
nection  with  the  ovaries,  if  the  latter,   as  in   modem 
Crinoids,  were  situated  in  the  arms.     In  the   Paleozoic 
genus  Rkodocrimi  the  arm  ia  cylindrical,  and  without  a 
groove  on  the  upper  surface,  bat  immediately  below  its 
baaa  ia  situated  the   orifice   of  a   passage   which   turn. 
upwards  under  tha  dome.     What  in  the  Paueoaoic  Crinoids 
ia  commonly  regarded  as  the  anal  opening,  ia  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  a  proboscidifonn  tnbe  (fig.  2*)  inter- 
radially  placed,  and  often  of  great  length— as  much  as  4} 
inches  in  Poterioerinvi  plicalvi.    In  existing  Crinoids  then 
are    two  apertures  in  the  disk — the         -    ----- 

month,   usually  central,   as   in   Shito- 
criniti,   and  the   interradially  situated 
anus.     The  mouth  ia  closed  by  lobes  of 
the    perisome,   the   oral  valve*,   which 
may  contain  calcareous  plates.    Between 
those  run  the  oral  or  ambulacra!  grooves 
from    the    mouth    to,  the    arms.     In 
Aniedon    (Comatvla)    the    alimentary 
canal  passes  obliquely  downwards  from 
the  month,  then  horizontally,  and  after 
mora  than  a  complete  turn  bends  up- 
wards again,  and  ends  in  a  rectal  cham- 
ber terminating  in  a  spout-like  promi- 
nence.     Between  the   exterior  of  the 
mucous  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  it*  peritoneal   covering  is  the  in- 
tramural space.      The  double  wall  of 
the  canal  hi  strengthened  by  calcareous 
disks;  and  it  is  by  the  folding  of  the  inner 
aide  of  the  wall,  and  tha  resultant  piling 
together  of  layers  of  these  plates  that  Fro.  St— Dtndnmt. 
the  vertical  columella  ia  produced.     The    rm.  kagUsctjlu!  , 
body   cavity   is    lined    by   a    smooth  *>  •*■■  *  **"*■ 
peritoneal  membrane.  The  ambulacra!  furrows  are  bordered 
by  plates,  the  ambulaeral   or   marginal   lamella,   ss  in 
Rhiixriwut  and  Pentacritiut,  or,  as  in  Ante/km,  by  elevated 
ridges  of  the  perisome,  produced  at  the  edge  into  s  series 
of  small  lobes  or  valvules,  and  having  grouped  oo  their 
inner  side  the  pedicels.    The  epithelial  floor  of  the  grooves, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  is  lined  with  cilia,  whirl, 
like  those  of  the  gullet,  serve  to  create  currents  in  the  wster 
and  thus  to  bring  into  the  mouth  Dietomaoese,  sporet  of 
Algss,  minute  Entomcetroca,  and  other  nutritive  material 
In  Antedo*,  aa  has  been   shown   by  Dr   Carpenter 
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(flg.  S3),  the  teutacles  communicate  at  their  Uses  with 
a   common   trunk,  the  UnlanUar  canal.     Beneath   this, 
but  having  no  communication  with  it,  lies  the  itdttntacuiar 
canal,  which  U  DBonliy  divided  by  a 
mora  or  lew  incomplete  septum.    Each 
of   the    aubteutacotar  canals  ia   con- 
tiaaons  with  a  branch  of   the  axial 
canal,  which  communicate*  with  the 
deeper    portion    of   the    perivisceral 
cavity   by  means  of  a   minute   pore  t 

situated  nearly  at  the  centre  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  visceral  mass,  and 
partly  occupied  by  the  pedicel  before 
referred  to.     Aa  the   axial  canal  ex- 
tends downward  through  the  visceral 
mass  it  comas  into  contiguity  with  the  (■„.  j*.  _  tMta*  of 
alimentary  canal,  and  opens  into  it  by     armor  Antrim  rari- 
irregular  passages.      There  Is  in  the     ""•■    (AtWrCupu- 
arms  a  third  canal,  the  cndiac,  which  ,.^A_j-tetMa  tMnt 
ia  a  continuation  of  the  body-cavity    0n  lami  tn*t£iM 
or  ocelom,  and  is  separated  from  the    SmTTiT '  maS^L 
subtentacular  Canal    by    a    transversa     ■uWtmimenalu  or, 
partition.     At   the  jonction   of    this    S  TltJ^ft 
partition  with  the  septum  of  the  anb-    gT«»™_*|,MJ*1  **|  *fffi 
tentacular  canal   there   i 


cellular  cord  known  aa  the  generative  rachii, 

with  the  visceral  genital  tisane.  Enlargements  of  the 
rachii  in  the  pinnules  constitute  the  genital  glands  of  the 
Crinoidea,  the  products  of  which  may  or  may  not  be  die- 
charged  by  special  orifices.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the 
pinnules,  in  Anltdon,  the  partition  between  the  coaiiao  and 
sublenticular  canals  thins  away,  and  becomes  finally  obso- 
lete, thns  possibly  affording  a  means  for  the  circulation  of 
the  nutritive  fluid  of  the  body,  the  aubtentacuhu  canals 
constituting  an  arterial  or  distributive  and  the  cceliao  a 
venous  or  collective  system  of  vessels. 

From  the  arms  the  tentacular  canals  proceed  inwards  to 
unite  with  a  circular  canal  situated  around  the  gullet,  and 
having  connected  with  it  numerous  short  processes  similar 
ti  the  vata  ambulacra!  ia  tori  of  the  Ophiurideo  (see 
page  635).  There  is  no  madreporio  tubercle,  and  the 
madreporio  canal  is  apparently  unrepresented  in  the  Cri- 
noidea. Respiration  seems  to  be  effected  by  the  tentacles, 
and  in  Gomatula  also  by  the  access  of  water  through  porea 
in  the  oral  perisome,  communicating  with  a  series  of  sinusea 
'below  its  under  surface  by  means  ef  funnel-shaped,  canala. 
The  central  organ  of  the  nervous  system  in  AnUdon,  accord- 
ing to  Carpenter,  ia  the  dilated  cortical  portion  of  the  axis 
of  the  atem  within  the  centre -dorsal  plate,  which  supplies 
branches  to  the  cirri  and  the  arms,  and  corresponds  pro- 
bably with  the  axial  sheath  which,  in  Penlamnut,  sends 
iff  cords  at  the  nodes  of  the  atem  into  the  whorla  of  cirri 

&■  fig.  21),    A  fibrillar  band  underlying  the  epithelial 
rot  the  brachial  furrows  is  regarded  by  Ludwig  sa  a  nerve 
— "  an  afferent  rather  than  a  motor  nam"  (Carpenter). 

Tha  development  commences  with  the  formation  from  tie  egg  of 
an  oral  morals,  which  acquires  fonr  hoop-like  dUatsd  bands,  and  a 
posterior  terminal  toft  of  cilia.  An  enifodermsl  no  or  srchentaron 
remits  from  an  invagination  of  the  blaitodarm  between  tha  third 
and  fourth  ciliated  bands:  sod  from  this  three  diverticnla,  two  lateral 
and  one  ventral,  take  their  rise,  the  remainder  of  the  smhentsran 
becoming  an  alimentary  cavity  eommnnicating  with  an  anterior 
osophagns.  The  lateral  diverticula  an  transformed  into  peritoneal 
sacs,  one  on  the  dorsal  the  other  on  the  ventral  tide  or  tha  slimsn- 
tary  eerily,  and  their  walls  coming  in  contact  produce  a  circuLu 
mesentery.  In  the  ventral  dlvertunlnm  the  smbulacrsl  vaasels 
have  their  origin.  Around  the  alimentary  cavity,  whan  the 
pseud-embryo  it  scarcely  a  line  in  length,  then  an  formed  two 
circlet,  each  of  five  calcareous  plstts.  which  mutually  become  tha 
cnlsr^bsaalcaslolesorthaearrx.  From  the  oentn  of  the  posterior 
circle  extendi  a  row  of  eight  calcuecia  rings,  the  future  stem  or 
tha  Crinoid,  surrounding  a  backward  prolongation  of  tha  dorsal 


peritoneal  sac  At  tha  posterior  extremity  of  the  row  is  a  cribriform 
disk,  by  which  tha  young  Crinold  subtequently  attaches  itself.  Tha 
saraodb  body  of  the  pasud-embryo  begins  to  shrink,  the  pa— '  ■-■ 
tod  the  two  lower  hands  it! 


u  Incomes  filed  to 


cilia  disappear,  tod  afterwards 
tha  two  nppar  bands,  and  the 


object.  A  new  month  fa 
formed  in  the  centre  ef  thi 
disk  by  the  separation  of  tha 
oral  plates,  and  the  intestine 
by  the  production  of  a  diver- 
ticulum of  the  alimentary 
cavity.  In  tha  early  Peatacn- 
aoid  stage  of  Camatida  the 
bssslt  rtat  upon  the  oentro- 
dorasl  tegment,  hr" 


the  meM;  and 


fi  m t  ndisls  coma  to  rest  upon 
its  enfolded  lip.  During  the 
same  period,  after  the  forms- 
don  of  tn  sans,  the  oral  and 
basal  pistes  disappear.  Tha 
development  of  the  dorsal  cirri 
takes  place  ss  the  proximsl 
joint  ot  the  column  enlarges 

to    form     the    cen  tro  dorsal  __---. _  . 

pleas.  At  the  sad  of  fir.  or  ^  ZS.-Pentscrlnoid  Isrvsl  fonni  of 
six  months,  whsa  about  i  an  Coautlula,  natural  aba  and  magnl- 
Ineh  in  diameter,  the  youug      ""■ 

Comatula  detaches  itself  from  its  stalk,  and  fs  then  able  to  swim  by 
msana  of  Its  anas.  Tha  Pentacrinoid  larval  form'of  Comatula  (tig. 
2fl),  previous  to  his  discovery  of  the  nltimatt  stages  of  its  growth, 
had  been  termed  by  Yaughaa  Thompsc      ™    " 


hompaoa  I 

t  follow.  :- 


Tha  Crinoidea  ar 

Onl.-r   I.    TZMILATA.  ,     . 

plates,  oral  face  without  ambulacra!  farrows. 

Family.     Ttailala.    Ex.  CyatJwcriniu,  Adinrrrinaa. 

Order  IL  AanouLATS.     Oral  face  of  calyx  as     " 
or  sub-mem  b  ran  ooa,  with  ambulacra!  fonowa. 

Fimily  1.  PnlacrMda,     Alwaya  attached.     Ex.  PtniBerlnvt, 
JUacKTiaua, 

Family  a.  OsnuWufids.     Attached  only  In  the  young  state.     Ear. 

..,.j_    pjaMo^^     J],,,  Oretsceons  genua  SarafOit  appean 


AnUdm,  Ph 


by  Olptoerinta,  EuaUypio 


and  numerals  othsr  genera  In  Pslnoxoio  strata,  when  their  remains, 
etpedslly  in  the  Csrboniierons  series,  an  often  the  chief  bo"-"4"--'- 
of  vaat  masses  of  compact  limestone. T     Fiom  their  f  o: 


i  On  Crtuoidsl  Lin«tona,  tee  J.  Bote,  F.O.B.,  Qui.  Mag.,  x.  p.  S«t 
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berfe  beads."    Among  the  various  forme  by  which  the  Criooides 
wen  repreeeoted  during  the  Meaotoic  period,  towards  the  close  of 
which    the/  diminlahud    materimlly   m    number,    an    Sua 
(Huecholkelk);     JBonurtxti,   AnAKrAtw    (Liu):      Omali 
(Rhjetjc);   Jfiecrixiu,    MiUwicrimu,    EugnioaiMu,    uj 
forms  u  tkuamaa  ud  Ptrroama,  related  to  CtmuAtto  (Jural 
andiionrsualien'nui,  .Ixrsupila,  and(f)  CrnnaiuJida  (Ch»lk|, 
Tertiarv  genen  ire  but  few.     They  include  Baurgueticrinut 
Cniaocrinut  (London  Clay),  And  CotnaCufa  (Coi-alllne  Crag.S. 
tatrimu,  Bkiaoeriniu  (allied  to  ApieerinuM  aid  BourgwticrirMs 
the  related  forma  Baihycrima  and  SyacrintUt  the  sestila  g 
Sotopua,  Adiiwoutra,  and  Conwiula  are  living  forma. 

Ontsr  F. — Ctstidea, — The  body  ia  the  CystidBn  j 
most  cases  rounded,  and  is  covered  frith 
polygonal  plates ;  it  is  attached  by  a  atem, 
and  may  be  provided  with  arms  or  pinnules 
developed  from  tha  tipper  or  oral  surface. 
Tha  atom  ii  short,  usually  similar  to  that 
of  tha  Crinoidea.  in  construction,  bat  with- 
out cirri;  tha  joint*  are  rounded,  and 
eomatimas  inoniliform,  and  usually  become 
broader  bat  thinner  towards  the  base  of  tha 
body.  In  Atdeocyttitra  (aea  H.  Woodward, 
0«ol.  Mag.  1871,  p.  71)  the  calyx  is  com- 
pressed laterally,  and  shows  sculpturing 
■imilar  to  that  of  the  plates  of  the  peduncu- 
lated Cirriptdia.  Tha  plates  of  the  oalyx 
are  pentagonal,  hexagoual,  or  imperfectly 
triangular,  and  am  closely  united  together; 
they  Tary  ia  number,  and  ia  Spharoaitta 
(1  in  fig.  28)  ere  very  numerous.  In  Cryp- 
tocrvua  the  calyx  is  composed  of  three  rows 
of  plates,  which  may  be  regarded  as  basalio, 
parabaaalia,  and  radialia.  According  to 
Professor  E.  Forbes  (Meat,  of  tha  Qeolog.  ■ 
Survey  of  Gnat  Britain,  1848,  toL  ii.  part 
3),  the  following  series  of  plates  may  be 
generally  distinguished: — a  bowl  series ;  tubovarian,  centra- 
lateral,  and  tupra-ovariati  series  on  a  plane  below,  on  the 
•ame  plane  with,  and  on  a  plans  above  the  ovarian  pyramid 
respectively  ;cina-ovarian  .. 

plates  or  ossicle*,  eocir-  .  <gJ 

cling  that  structure;  and       J/}  (bJ  —  ( 

oral  plates,  immediately     t^  i— .  ***\ 

surrounding  the  month,  r-~.  (rtl  (o)Ck 

which  vary  considerably  VV^rfSr    ™ 

in  number  (fig.  39).    ™ 
plates     are     fit 
ornamented  with 
ood  tubercles. 

pinnules    are    not    nni-  ^~. 

versal    In  Oomarocyritet  yy 

punctate,  BiUinge,  _  the  „„.  M  ^xAim-erimu  afsaafatj 
arms  ere  free;  sometimes  rilaanrtlnn  and  projection  of  plate*, 
they  ate  wanting,  and  tha  (After  Forbes.) 
pinnnles  are  attached  *o1^?,'1t^,^IaSirtA^1?  ™^S 
tha  upper  portion  of  tha  nrvni'a  ud  bm£  riuee  f,  a,  R  ud 
calyx.  Commonly  the  u  ™"  ™>-™™'"- 
anna  resemble  ambulacra,  and  are  reflected  towards  the  base 
of  the  calyx,  and  closely  applied  to  its  surface.  Fores  on 
the  antambulacnl  surface  may  be  absent  (Cryptocrinui), 
irregularly  Mattered  (Caryoerimvi),  in  pairs  {Spkzrmita), 
or,  as  in  Pieudocrinw  (2  in  fig.  28),  Eehinoencrinvt,  and 
other  genera,  slit-like,  and  arranged  to  form  "  pectinated 
rhombs,"  or  "hydrospirea,*  the  two  halves  of  each  rhomb 
being  on  separate  plates. 

In  Caryoainiu  onaiv*  th .  -     .  ....._ 

■dating  each  of  a  number  of  parallel  Internal  flat  tubes  communicat- 
ing at  both  ends  with  porta  opening  Internally.  The  rhombe  in 
P Uurtryitittt  an  not  tubular  aa  in  Caryccrinur,  but  an  made  np 
of  nunwroua  parallel  inward  folds  of  an  exceedingly  thin  part  of 
tha  test.  Again  In  Pal&xyXila  UnvvrvdiatuM  tha  whole  aarface 
bnn  rhombs  which,  whan  uninjured,  hsvo  a  complete  though  vtrj 


considerably  \i*>»,rrfjK     ™ 

r*ss®  <3^e 


e  thirty  peotuntal  rhombs,  « 
1  Internal  flat  tubea  conunnnic 


thin  calcareous  covering,  and  communicate  by  s  email  pen  St  their 
base  with  the  body-cantv.  (Sea  Billing!,  A*.*,  and  Mag.  qf  J'at 
Bid.  1870,  p.  28M1.) 

What  is  usually  regarded  as  the  month  is  situated  in  tha 
centra  of  the  ventral  eorface  of  the  calyx,  opposite  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  atem,  and  from  it  radiate  the 
furrows  for  the  arms,  when  those  appendages  are  present 
It  is  apparently  email  and  circular  in  Spktmmita ;  in 
Caryocyttiiet  it  is  transversely  elongated  and  lobed;  m 
Htmicotmitu  elevated  on  a  proboscis ;  in  Echittomcriaat 
usually  longitudinal  and  bordered  by  peculiar  plates.  A. 
small  perforation  alongside  the  mouth,  considered  to  be  the 
anna,  ia 'generally  present  It  has  aometimeaj,  aa  ia 
EeMnotnaimu  (fig.  30)  and  Apioq/ditet,  the  form  of  "on 


arched  or  crescentic  groove  terminating  apparently  at  each 
end  with  a  pore,  and  having  united  with  it,  or  placed  e  little 
below  it,  an  orifice  in  the  middle  line  of  a  suture,  as  if  in 
the  junction  of  two  oral  plates  "  (Forbes).  Almost  invari- 
ably, on  the  oral  portion  of  the  body,  interradially  placed, 
is  a  round  or  oval  aperture  covered  by  e  pyramid  of  6  or  6 
triangular  valves.  This  in  the  opinion  of  moat  authorities 
ia  probably  tha  ovarial  orifice  ;  but  according  to  Mr  Billings 
it  is  an  oro-anal  aperture,  the  central  opening  or  month 
above  mentioned  being  an  "embuhKrel  orifice.  Cyaidra 
first  occur  in  strata  of  Cambrian  age.  They  especially 
characterize  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  series  of  rocks, 
and  apparently  died  out  in  the  Carboniferous  epoch. 

Order  VI. — Edbioastkeiea. — Under  this  head  are 
grouped  such  forma  aa  Edrioatter,  AgdaeriwUet,  and 
Htmicytlket.  The  shape  is  that  of  a  rounded  etar-finh  or 
flattened  echinus  with  a  concave  base.  There  la  an 
ovarian  pyramid,  bnt  stem  and  arms  are  wanting,  and  the 
ambulacra  communicate  by  perforations  with  the  calycine 
cavity.  The  Edrioaaterida  are  exclusivelj  Paleoioie. 
Their  nearest  living  ally  is  the  Australian  species  Sypotcmt 
Sartii,  Lav.,  which  approaches  Agdacruiitttin  form. 

Order  711. — Blabtoidbu.  —  In  this  group  of  foeail 
Echinoderma  the  bnd-ehaped  or  prismatic,  ai 
closely  plated  calyx  ia  supported  on  a  short, 
jointed  stem.  Of  the  three  basal  plates  in 
Pentrmiitei  two  are  double;  succeeding  the 
hassle  ia  a  row  of  five  pieces,  and  into  the  deep 
clefts  of  tha  tipper  portion  of  these  fit  the 
lower  ends  or  spices  of  the  ambulacra;  >  *j-*r  *~*" 
third  aeries  of  five  email,  deltoid,  inter- Bul"  a™B* 
radial  plates  occupy  the  apace*  between  the  oral  portion 
of  tha  ambulacra.  The  ambulacra,  or  "paeudsmbulsersl 
areas,"  present  a  superior  aurface  formed  by  a  double  aeries 
of  ossicles  running  from  a  median  line  to  the  border,  where 
the;  support  pinnules;  beneath  the  ossicles  is  usually  a 
lanceolate  plate  farmed  In  many  if  not  all  species  of  Pealrt- 
mitei  of  two  contiguous  plates,  and  edged  by  a  simple  row 
of   transverse   pieces,   which  an  pierced   with   marginal 


• 


Each  row  of  pores  opens  below  into  one  or  more  fiat 
canals,  or,  according  to  tha  definition  of  Billings  (Am. 
and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hi*.,  voL  v.  4th  ser.  p.  363),  into  a 
"  bydrospire  "  consisting  of  "  an  elongated  internal  aao,  uns 
aide  of  vrluch  ia  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  shell  [t* 
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test],  while  til*  aide  opposite,  or  towards  tne  central  axis  of 
the  visceral  cavity,  u  more  or  less  deeply  folded  longi- 
tudinally" (see  fig.  32).  These  in Ureal  canals,  as  sug- 
gested by  Bote,  amy  possibly  represent  the  tubas  under 
the  dome  of  the  Crinoidea,  In  Codoruuter  the  ambulacra 
mra  confined  to  the  upper  portion  only 
of  the  calyx.  Fore*  and  attached 
tabes  in  wanting;  but  there  are 
striated  itnutUM  between  the  arms, 
limilar  in  appearanoe  and  probably 
alio  in  function  to  the  pectinated  rI0.  33.— nannw 
rhomb*  of  the  Cyrtidta,  their  ridges,  tion  of  unbaUeram  of 
at  Bret  shown  by  Bofe  (Qaal,  Mat/.,  fmtremit-  Oeimi, 
iui  11  _  n.i\   «..! h..  .._     i        xs.    (After Bflnagt ) 

«**"«  I  A  *.'  l"™  U*atai 

;li  cilia,  and  constructed  of  a  porous  test, 
through  which  air  from  the  water  could  pern  by  diffusion.* 
The  expanded  ends  of  the  neighbouring  tubes  of  each  two 
ambulacra  form  at  the  summit  of  the  test  four  doable  and 
two  single  apertures  oommonly  termed  "ovarian  orifice*;" 
between  the  two  latter  there  is  usually  a  third,  apparently 
anal,  opening.  In  EUatherocrinui  there  are  three  paired,. 
and  two  single  pore*  only.  The  Blastoidea,  which  are 
(1)  represented  by  Ptntranilt*  in  Upper  Silurian  strata, 
attained  their  principal  development  daring  the  Carboni- 
ferous epoch,  at  the  close  of  which  they  seem  to  hate 
become  extinct. 

OraV  Till. — Holothubtdu. — The  Holotnnridea,  Sea- 
■logi,  Trepenge,  or  Boa-encumbers  (fig*.  33  and  34)  have  a 


To.  SS.  —  Hulothurto  papulosa 


long,  cylindroid,  sometimes  flattened  body,  which  is  without 
shell,  and  U  brown  to  purplish-rod  in  colour.  The  peri- 
tome,  which  ia  unciliatod,  i*  composed  of  three  layers, — 

a  stroetnrelem  epidermis,  a  cellular  dermis,  and  an  internal 
elartio  Jajer.     The  two  interior  layer 


Underlying  the  perieome 


spicule,  which  vary  much  according  to  the  species,  ai 
may  take  the  shape  of  perforated  disks,  wheels,  ancha 
and  hooks  (fig.  3!).  Barely  the  dorsal  integument  m, . 
develop  an  armature  of  overlapping  plates  (2'rolui),  which 
may  bear  *pines  (EMuoeueumu).  f1- J  -' -■ 
ia  a  layer  of  circular 
muscular  fibre*,  some 
of  which  pas*  into  the 

internal  set  of  five 
simple  or  paired  bands 
of  longitudinal  mus- 
cular fibres  are  ut- 
taehad  at  one  end  to 
the  radial  piece*  of  the 

.„„  i.Braipm-]  t  ijtanta  of  SlroJWa  rlSb.Sra- 

~°      nri   4    vlw&pinb  <K   CkMM  HtLaO. 

•™v..™         .-~         the       GlfUTt,  •,  Hindi  of  Th^m  tftai,,  fl.n:j»r. 

sphincter  of  the  anus.    frftMjjg.,!  ^SUfSSASSjlm 
It  1*  by  means  of  the    »*■*.  "*w 

longitudinal  muscle*  that  the  Holothurid,  when  irritated, 
effects  the  discharge  of  its  viscera  at  die  hinder  extre- 
mity of  its  body.  In  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  tentacles, 
five  or  multiple*  of  five  in  number,  is  the  month,  which  ii 
without  dental  apparatus.  The  tentacle*  vary  considerably 
in  shape,  and  may  be  cylindrical,  shield-shaped,  pinnate,  or 
ramified.  They  serve  as  organs  of  touch,  of  nutrition,  and 
occasionally  also  of  locomotion.  The  alimentary  canal  is 
ample,  and  usually  longer  than  the  body,  so  as  to  be  two 
or  three  times  folded  on  itself;  it  is  attached  to  the 
interior  surface  of  the  body  by  mesenteries,  and  may  termi- 
nate in  a  cloaca.  It*  walls  are  composed  of  an  external 
layer  of  circular,  and  an  internal  layer  of  longitudinal 
muscular  fibre*,  and  an  innermost  cellular  lining.  lu  com- 
mon with  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  body,  it  it  ciliated. 
Two,  or  more  rarely  four  or  five,  branched  processes  of  the 
cloaca,  the  rttpiraioiy  trees  or  vxtitr-lungi,  are  ordinarily 
present,  and  are  connected  to  the  body-wall  by  a  mesentery 
or  by  threads  (fig.  36).  They  appear  to  be  excretory  in 
function,  water  being  continually 
passed  into  and  out  of  them  through 
the  contractile  cloaca.    Their  nlti- 

minnts  openings,  by  means  of 
which  they  appear  to  have  com- 
munication with  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  In  Bekmoateumu  the  re- 
spiratory trees  ate  only  suigle- 
branched.  In  Sytapta,  in  which 
thsy  do  not  occur,  there  an  funnel- 
shaped  ciliated  bodies  attached  to 
the  mesentery  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  respiratory  tree  occu- 
pying the  ventral  left  intemdtel 
space  ha*  been  observed  in  many 

be.  surrounded  by  aplexaafia.  St.— 


Arched  dor  Philippine*,  L  pp.  139, 
140),  are  muscular,  and  can  be  oat 
fence,  being  capable  of  protrusion  externally.  The  main 
trunks  of  the  peeadbsamal  system,  which  is  often  exceed- 
ingly complex,  are  two  vessel*,  one  on  the  dorsal,  the 
other  on  the  ventral  face  of  the  intestine,  which  an  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  capillary  reticulation*.  The 
csloereona  ring  surrounding  toe  gullet,  already  referred  to. 
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consists  oeuelly  o£  lire  intomdial,  and  five  notched  or  per- 
f orated  radial  plates  united  by  mnseles— the  homolo 
tbeanrioDlaoltheEctunidea.  A  circlet  of  plates,  in 

Species,  surround*  the  auns.     The  fluid  filling  the 

canals  of  the  ambulacra!  system  contains  nucleated-cella. 
This  ambulacra!  cinrokr  vessel  Lee  behind  the  calcareous 
ring ;  it  gives  off  £ rem  one  to  fire  or  more  Folian  vesicles, 
also  one  or  more  madreporic  canals.  Calcareous  spicules 
are  contained  in  the  wall  of  the  madreporic  canal,  and  often 
it  is  terminated  at  the  free  end, by  a  cribriform  plate  similar 
to  a  madreporite.  By  means  of  the  madreporic  canal  the 
ambulacra!  vessels  communicate  with  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
From  the  ambolacral  ring  there  proceed  five,  sometimes  more 
tenfwnlar  canals,  which  supply  cawal  branches  to  the  ten- 
tacles, and  usually,  also,  five  ambolacral  canals,  which  give 
rise  to  as  many  rows  of  pedicels  situated  in  most  cases 
"radially,  and  forming  a  dorsal  bivinm  and  ventral  trivinm, 
Bometimaa,  as  in  Ptelut,  the  pedicels  are  irregularly  dis- 
peratd  over  the  whole  periaoma,  or  they  may  be  met  with 
only  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  body,  where  they  subserve 
locomotion.  In  Xolpadia  and  its  allies  there  are  ambula- 
cra! canals,  bat  no  pedicels  ;  in  the  Synaptida  the  canals 
are  wanting.  The  sexual  organs  are  one  or  two  groups  of 
branched  tnbali,  which  open  either  on  the  dorsal  surface  or 
between  the  two  dorsal  tentacles.  Eicept  in  the  Synaptidce, 
end  apparently  also  the  Liodtrmalidte,  the  sexes  are  dis- 
tinct The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  circular  cord, 
lying  above  the  ambulacra!  ring,  end  giving  off  five 
apparently  hollow  branches,  which  pass  through  holes  or 
notches  in  the  radial  plates  of  the  calcareous  ring,  to  pro- 
ceed down  the  centre  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  bands  of 
the  body 
Dsnlm 
oTum,'  mud  .  .jm,™ 

Holothnrids*  undei 

no  portion  of  tha  echinopwdlum  is  discarded. 

the  morula  an  Intestinal  cavity  is  produced, 

Hon  open*  forming  tha  upper  portion 
Th*  due  met  at  fist  cloth*  the  body  w 
litsd  to  s  donbly  btnt  baud,  tha  Una  developing  into  an 
a,  which  baa  sec-like  processes,  and  ooosaionalljr  spicules, 
a  skeleton,  drawing  less  transparent,  tha  anncnlaria 
Its  latent  processes,  tha  mouth  disappear*  and  the  larva 
sath*  "pupa-stags,  in  which  the  bodj  is  suTonaded  by  Are 
;d  boon.  A  new  month  with  tentacles  la  now  developed,  tha 
ctuatsd  bends  are  lost,  snd  the  animal  attains  the  same  shape  as 
tha  adnlt  Th*  peritoneal  cavity  and  the  ambalacral  system  both 
originate  la  a  cacil  process  of  the  amhsmtemn  or  primitive  endo- 
"  g  from  th*  latter,  forms  what  bss 


which  opens  on 
the  madreporic 
motion  with  thi 


BnVfr_  __    , 

on  the  dorsal  turfue,  and  which  eventually  furnishes 
rie  oaaaL  A  portion  of  tha  Tssicla  remain*  in  sou- 
th!* process  snd  Is  transformed  into  the  ambulacra! 


TSssslsi  the  other  portion  becomes  two  sausage-stuped 
the  side*  of  the  sCmentsry  csual,  above  and  below  1 
grow  together,  and  form  a  continuous  apst      "" 


which  they 

space,  the  fn  hire  peritoneal 

ome  attaohed  respectively  to  th*  psrietss  of  th*  body  and  to  the 

isntary  oansl,  snd  mainly  oontrinuta  to  the  production  of  thdr 

itoaeal  end  muscular  layere. 

of  the 


of  tha  body,  and  by  means  of  their  tentacles.  The 
■  derive  their  nonriehmant  from  tha  sand  which  they 
d  from  Diatomaccse,  Forsminifern,  and  other  minute 
marin*  organisms.  Among  th*  internal  parasites  of  tha  Hole- 
thmidee  are  small  fishes  of  the  genns  Fitnufer,  embryos  of  the 
easteropod  Er-toomcAa  mimMij,  and  Copepod  ereataceana  /~«a- 
■otAsrw).  Certain  Speaks  of  .ffolcOtrria  sn  much  esteemed  in  China 
as  faod,  and  constitute  an  important  article  of  commerce  with  that 
country. 
The  mokthnridea  may  b*  grouped  as  follows  :— 

I.  APSEUMONA.  BespuMory  trees  and  Cuvierisn  organs 
sbsent ;  mouth  snd  anna  at  opposite  ends  of  tha  body  ;  ambolacral 
canals  Ave  ;  hermaphrodite. 

(1-)  Synaptid*.  Tedleels  absent    Ex.   Syanta,  CkCndeta. 
{*-)  OKimXaMdm.    Pedicels  present      Ex.  EAiruaoma. 

II.  TETKAFNXDUONA.  Reapirstory  trees  four;  body  fink. 
ahs  ;  month  snd  sons  at  the  asms  snd  of  it,  the  former  sraxotrsaUd 


papille  and  plates ;  five  smbnlscra  diverge  from  th 
from  the  oral  region  of  the  body ;   pedicel*  in  t 

T" >-■"--  ia&eniformii  only —the  class  JXplottmidea  of  Scasfee 

iEDMOKA    Besplratosr  trees  two;  Cuvieriaa  orgtos 

drlcal,  or  branched.    Ex.  Limoma,  Baplndoctylo,  Uoli-ad*. 
(S.)  DtsdroeMrvtm.     Tantaclsa  branched.     Ex.  T«V«u,  Mifle- 

(3.)  Atpidochirota.     Tentacles    shield -like.      Ex.    Aipideckir, 

SluAopui,  Smradipta,  HoloOutria. 
MiC.  Moore,  K.G.S,  (Sep.  Brit.  Aaoc.,  18?!,  p.  117),  has  de- 
cribed  whcel-lifco  spicules  of  four  species  of  Chtrodcta,  one  from  tls 


Inferior  Oolite,  one  from  the  Upper  Lies,  snd  two  from  the  kiddle 
Lies.  "  Thoy  an  formed  of  a  aumbrr  of  minute  wbael-epota, 
varying  from  6  to  IS,  which  start  from  a  central  axis,  and  an  sor- 
rounded  on  the  outii.de  by  a  wheel-tire;  ou  the  inner  edge  of  some 
species  sie  a  series  of  very  minute  teeth,  extending  over  the  central 
cavity."  Mr  R  Etheridge,  jun.  (m  the  JfMwin  »f  Uu  Ota!.  Bvwes 
of  Scetland,  tepIanaXo*  of  Shed  3X,  1878J  has  called  ;stt*ntion  to 
the  discover*  by  Mr  J.  Bonus,  survey-collector,  of  similar  ormo 
isms  in  the  Lower  Csrboniferous  Limestone  group  of  E.  Kilbride, 
snd  In  shales  of  the  Upper  Limestone  group  of  Williamwood,  near 
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as^i  ne  DasK  •Cstslons  SatanaC' As-  An  it  mTssj  *irk«.'el!i£ 

vmTlMs-ar;  tforVm  A*uurw<f  trtiu,  a~jwim.  *c,wii  sMsksstas 
of  uh  gwJoj.  6m«  *r  Onut  aeala,  u,  mt-.  DOiM|wj1aM.-aiii it>*SslSa 

denaea,''«)L  ISIS,  lsej-tt,  MM  (»  hSi^Iq  A.w.^«ai.  SJ.1BM);  M, 
-  Usow  ea7aasta»a_CosMW%-  sK,  sSSFj  1J,  BSg  *sjss  *»«Mii*ehfc»as. 

-liaai.'BDi.I>SveqH  4.r»«mci,-JjiiLn.ii«.l»tlt'*iiwin,  A  MkhSFZ 
Iml^rMI  Crfamak,  IBM;  Voo  Suet.  ■  L'cter  Cyioile™.-  JMHI 
<tr  SB*.  jt«*.  ISM;  9m,  -Htm.  ssr  Is  StveHwesirst  Urn  Asterus,"  im. 
i  ass.  N  s«.  u_  i»*ti  11,  &-itef  «/  jrorau  gattiiswiT.  chektiuk. 
IBtti  I*-,  Mim.  fi-wtfs  SoumShmSi  CVfecji ■;  st™.  CMn.  lCfJ; 
^»iei«r*jWrftr«MtfH^laTS;0^eJtT,-Mem.inrlsetlecese^^cSnla 

J  Jlv^«rirSc?l5l^r.r  -  A  DesersMta.  rfRbopS^tat-  A,,  ff  til 
HtoLlBM:  T>ma.tmKitdm  &*^^^BM!rv1iiMVtia^n.  ISM-Wi 
...  ■•™™»   nn-4s    a  -,f   i- .«.    -••«.  '*•»-*..'■«• 

ZXi?rZl!!££$r*Z  y^S™KSr-3^mitS 

"OesJiWusai  ■  ■  ■  at*BV^&mmMm,-'lh*iitUKri.*.!i-Y.  u-k .]•>■• 
kJSZign-,  ikinbaiksaslaBn-CiiiicU«OiitRnbiEBiKUnnaiii£.i- 

tear  rf the  sure*,-  Ma  aj  in  bm  bik.  ./  as  rxi<9  sasaa.  v.  last:  la. 
Bass  t/  swiastat  Cmor.  6a.  isrusi  a  Bear,  BiewSfiaw  Jsessissssi  as 

SHsWa  *«*«»  DnsA  imt,  Jene,  1BS» ,  Mr  WnsM  Ti™*ov"  O.  SB*  IBWjo- 
sSVJbSSmr-Km^  run.  IrW,  IssVi  in,  Oc..*.  »■  a. sn,  ism  v.s. 
OnWa  -On  On  BBnctaia  .  .  .  si  AmUtm  rmirm.-  JeS.  !>■»»,  USS :  n 
■ha  Ptk.  my.  Sol,  Iff: sskasm  atases.  *r  atfittmmm  aw  HHr  Id. 

VVmAs,  IBM :  Seleaka.  -  Betajfe  nr  Am!  mi  tnwat  ow^ototwrt™.- 

leSS-TS;  It  -Uebw  OmJIS+-  fSntarfAMsi, .(StTi^^i 


«tn  ilnn  r>ilHi«l'iiwr"ci».  Vlinmn  on-,  urea,  -pa  msssnsnnain 
Anns  c/EcrtooMs,"  *•>*■•/ ^^-iri«JVf*lvJU?*  iB^S":  l£fS 
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atMcsaa* knsrwama et AEensa, BODrun,  B 

isiLltsssniieiiifi  rutin  Dajnafci  l^J ■"- 

Banaou,  Unilej-,  Unit,  Ions,  Irt*a,  LSUv*.  I 

ECHO,  in  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  Oieadca ior 
mormtain  nymphs.  The  word  denotes  mere  sound;  and 
the  stories  told  of  bar  are  so  transparent  that  they  cU 
scarcely  bo  said  to  belong  to  the  class  of  fully-developed 
myths.  Aa  Selene  to  the  Greek  was  clearly  the  moon, « 
Echo  was  the  being  who  could  not  speak  until  aba  *u 
apoken  to,  and  then  could  only  repeat  the  last  words  of  th* 
speaker.    This  penalty  is  eiid  to  bate  been  inflicted  upon. 
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from  discovering  the  sports  of  Zens  among 
Oreades.  Another  tale  relate*  that  Echo  fell  in  love 
with  Narcissus,  who  was  deaf  to  her  entreaties,  and 
that  in  her  grief  she  wasted  away  until  nothing  remained 
bat  her  bone*  and  her  voice.  The  name  Narcissus,  again, 
denote*  one  who  is  oppressed  by  lethargy,  and  thai  the 
story  becomes  b  counterpart  to  that  of  Selene  and 
Endymion.  Another  legend  speaks  of  her  as  being  loved 
by  Fan,  the  Latin  Favonius,  the  soft  and  purifying  breeze, 
nod  represents  her  lover  as  seeking  in  vain  to  see  her  form, 
although  everywhere  he  hears  her  voice. — Ovid,  Met.  iii. 
'356  H  teq. ;  Pans,  ix.  31,  6. 

For  Echo,  in  physics,  age  Aoocrnros,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 

EC1JA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  S3 
miles  E.N.E.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  JeniL  Xenil,  or  Geni],  the  ancient  Singulis,  a  tributary 
of  the  Ouadalqnivir.  The  river,  thus  far  navigable,  ia  there 
crossed  by  a  fun  old  bridga;  and  the  antiquity  of  the  town 
betrays  itself  both  by  the  ^regularity  of  its  r  -angement,and 
by  its  walls  and  gateways,  and  ita  nnmeroo*  inscriptions  and 
other  relics.  Among  ita  public  buildings  it  numbers  six 
pariah  churches,  seven  nunneries,  thirteen  secularised 
convents,  two  hospitals,  a  theatre,  a  foundling  asylum,  and 
barracks  The  principal  square  is  surrounded  with  pillared 
porticoes,  and  has  a  fountain  In  the  centre ;  and  along  the 
river  bank  there  runs  a  fine  promenade,  planted  with  poplar 
trees  and  adorned  with  statues.  From  an  early  period  the 
shoemakers  of  Ecija  have  been  in  high  repute  throughout 
Spain;  and  woollen  cloth,  flannel,  linen,  and  silks  are 
manufactured  in  the  town.  The  vicinity  is  fertile  in  corn 
and  wine,  and  cotton  is  also  cultivated  to  some  extent. 
The  heat  is  so  great  that  the  spot  has  acquired  the 
sobriquet  of  FJ  Sartan,  or  the  Frying-pan  of  Andalusia. 
Ecija,  Ballad  Eatija  by  the  Arab*,  is  the  ancient  Astigia, 
which  *aj  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony  with  the 
title  of  Augusta  Firma,  and,  according  to  Pliny  and 
Pompouius  Mela,  was  the  rival  of  Cordova  and  Seville.  If 
local  tradition  may  be  believed,  it  was  visited  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  who  converted  his  hostess  Santa  Xuntippa;  and, 
according  to  one  version  of  his  life,  it  was  the  see  of  the 
famous  Crispin.  Among  its  modern  celebrities  the  meet 
remarkable  is  Luis  Vales  de  Goerara,  the  dramatist. 
Population  27,216. 

EOS,  JoKtxs  Uum  voir  (1186-1543),  the  most  in- 


was  a  peasant,  who  becoming  bailiff  of  the  village,  added 
Eck  to  the  family  name  Maier.  The  son  entered  in  his 
eleventh  year  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  from  which  lie 
went  to  Tubingen,  where  ha  took  his  master  of  arts  degree 
in  bis  fourteenth  year,  and  afterwards  studied  theology. 
He  then  went  to  Cologne,  and  afterwards  to  Freiburg, 
where,  besides  studying  jurisprudence  and  mathematics,  he 
taught  philosophy.  In  1506  he  published  awork  on  logic 
From  this  time  he  appears  to  have  devoted  his  attention 
chiefly  to  theology ;  and  his  skill  and  versatility  in  scho- 
lastic disputations  having  attracted  considerable  notice,  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  in  1510,  presented  him  to  the  chair  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Ingolstadt  In  1515  he 
took  part  in  a  public  disputation  at  Bologna,  and  in 
1516  in  one  at  Vienna,  on  both  occasions  gaining  great 
admiration.  In  1518  he  circulated  privately  his  Obtlitct 
against  Lather's  thesis  on  the  mass.  Luther  intrusted  his 
defence  to  Carlstadt,  who,  besides  answering  the  insinua- 
tions of  Eck  in  100  distinct  theses,  declared  his  readiness 
to  meet  him  in  a  public  disputation.  The  challenge  was 
accepted,  and  the  disputation  took  place  at  Loipsio  in  the 
following  year.  It  lasted  for  three  weeks,  and  Luther  as 
irell  m  Carlstadt  opposed  himself  to  Eck.    The  general 


impression  was  that  victory  rested  with  Eck ;  but  apparently 
success  only  embittered  his  ani m osity  against  his  opponents, 
for  from  that  time  hi*  whole  efforts  were  devoted  to 
Luther's  overthrow.  Ha  induced  tho  unrmsitios  of  Cologne 
and  Louvain  to  condemn  the  Reformer"*  writings,  and  in 
1520  went  to  Borne  to  obtain  strict  regulation 
what  be  called  the  "  Lutherans."    He  returned 


i  against 
nth  the 


ferencea  at  Worm*  in  1510  and  at  Batisbon  In  1641.  He 
died  in  1013.  He  ia  said  to  have  been  a  bad  linguist,  and 
not  an  able  theologian,  but  to  have  possessed  great  readiness 
and  fluency,  a  retentive  memory,  and  remarkable  deiterity 
in  sophistical  argumentation.  Among  hi*  numerous  writ- 
ings ia  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  we*  written  to 
supersede  that  of  Luther,  but  met  with  no  success. 

EC  HERMANN,  John  .Pbtbb  (1792-1864),  friend  of 
Goethe,  and  editor  of  hi*  works,  ws*  bom  at  Witiseit  In 
Hanova-  in  1792.  After  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
War  of  Liberation  (1813-1814),  be  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  wnr  office  at  Hanover.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  became  a  student  at  the  gymnasium  of  Hanover 
and  afterwards  at  the  university  of  Gottingen,  returning  to 
Hanover  in  1822.  His  acquaintance  with  Goethe  began 
in  the  following  year,  when  he  sent  to  him  the  manuscript  of 
his  BtitrOgt  rur  Foaie.  Soon  afterward*  he  went  to  Weimar, 
and  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  poet  For 
several  years  he  woe  also  engaged  as  tutor  to  ths  son  of  the 
grand  duke.  In  1830  he  travelled  in  Italy  with  Goethe's 
son.  In  1838  he  was  named  councillor  of  the  grand  duchy, 
and  appointed  librarian  to  the  grand  duchess.  Fckermann 
is  chiefly  remembered  for  the  important  contri  butions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  greet  poet  contained  in  his  Gctprikhe 
mil  Gottht,  the  first  and  second  part*  of  which  appeared  in 
1836,  and  ths  third  in  1848.  This  work  was  first  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Margaret  Fuller,  and  published  at 
Boston,  U.S.,  in  1839.  Another  English  translation,  by 
John  Oxenford,  appeared  in  London  in  1850.  It  has 
been  translated  into  almost  all  the  European  languages, 
not  excepting  Turkish.  To  Eckennann  Goethe  intrusted 
the  publication  of  his  posthumous  work*  (1833-1833).  He 
was  also  joint-editor  with  Biamer  of  the  complete  edition 
of  Goethe's  works  in  40  vols.  (1839-1840).  Eckermann 
died  at  Weimar,  December  3,  1864. 

ECKEBSBERG,  Cibl  Vilbxlm  (1783-1853),  Danish 
painter,  was  bom  In  South  Jutland  in  1783.  He  became 
successively  the  pupil  of  Abildgaard  and  of  David.  From 
1810  to  1613  he  lived  at  Paris  under  the  direction  of  the 
latter,  and  then  proceeded,  aa  an  independent  artist,  to 
Borne,  where  he  worked  until  1816  in  dose  fellowship  with 
Thorwaldsen.  His  paintings  from  this  period— The 
Spartan  Boy,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  and  Ulysses — testify 
to  the  influence  of  the  great  sculptor  over  the  art  of 
Eckersberg.  Returning  to  Copenhagen,  be  found  himself 
easily  able  to  take  the  first  place  among  the  Danish 
painters  of  his  time,  end  hi*  portraits  especially  were  in 
extreme  popularity.  It  ia  claimed  for  Eckersberg  by  tho 
native  critics  that  •'  he  created  a  Danish  colour,''  that  is  to 
say,  he  was  the  first  painter  who  throw  off  oouveutiorial  tones 
and  the  peeudc-classical  landscape,  in  exchange  for  the  clear 
atmosphere  and  natural  outlines  of  Danish  scenery.  But 
Denmark  has  no  heroic  landscape,  and  Eckersberg  in  losing 
the  golden  ctimmon-pl»cea  scarcely  succeeds  in  being  delight- 
ful. Hit  landscapes,  hownver,  are  pure  and  true,  while 
in  his  figure-pieces  he  is  almost  invariably  conventional  end 
old-fashioned.  He  became  the  president  of  the  L^anish. 
Academy  of  Tin-.  Arts  in  Chariottenberg,  and  died  in  1853, 
"^^  VTL  —  8t 


ECKHABT 


EOKHABT,  JoBAjma,  or,  eoeording  to  the  general 
designation,  Meiater  Eckhart,  tlie  first  of  tlie  great  specula- 
tive mystics,  nourished  during  the  letter  put  of  the  13th 
centnry  and  the  carl;  part  of  the  14th.  Extremely  little 
it  known  of  hia  life ;  tho  date  and  place  of  hit  birth  are 
equally  inwertaii  According  to  tome  accounts,  he  we*  a 
native  of  Btrssbnrg,  a  town  with  which  he  wat  afterwards 
closely  connected ;  according  to  others,  he  was  born  in 
Saxony.  Trithemius,  ono  of  the  bast  authorities,  speaks  of 
him  merely  ot  "  Teutonicus."  1960  hat  frequently  been 
given  a*  the  date  of  hia  birth;  it  wat  in  all  probability  noma 
yean  earlier,  tot  we  know  that  he  wat  advanced  in  am  at 
the  time  of  hit  death,  about  1327.  He  appear*  to  have 
entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  to  have  acted  for  tome 
tuna  aa  professor  at  one  of  the  colleges  in  Paris.  Hia 
reputation  for  learning  waa  very  high,  and  in  1303  he  wat 
summoned  to  Borne  by  Boniface  VIIL,  to  assist  in  the 
controversy  then  being  carried  on  with  Philip  of  France. 
From  Boniface  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor.  In  1304 
iB  provincial  of  hit  order  for  Saxony,  and  in  1307 
1  * ■■■  "  l      !"      In  both  provinces  he  was 


preaching.  In  what 
office  we  do  not  know ;  indeed,  several  years  of  his  life 
about  thia  time  an  a  complete  blank.  Towards  1325  we 
heat  of  him  at  preaching  with  great  effect  at  Cologne, 
when  he  gathered  round  Mm  a  numerous  band  of  followers. 
Before  this  time,  and  in  all  probability  at  Btraaburg, 
when  he  appeals  to  have  bean  for  some  years,  he  had 
come  in  contact  with  the  BsoHiaue  (q.  v.)  and  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit,  whose  fundamental  notion*  he  may  indeed 
be  said  to  have  systematized  and  expounded  in  the  highest 
form  to  which  they  could  attain.  In  1327  the  opponents 
of  the  Beghards  laid  hold  of  certain  propositions  contained 
in  Eckhart's  works,  and  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Inquisition  at  Cologne.  The  history  of  this  accusation  it 
by  no  moans  clear.     Eckhart  appears,  however,  to  have 


conditional  recantation — that  is,  he  profssi 
'atever  in  hit  writings  could  be  shown 
Further  appeal,  perhaps  at  his 


>be 


a  request, 
pwhfiahed 


a  the  Pope,  and  in  1339  a  bill  was 
j  certain  propositions  extracted  from  Eckharf  s 
works.  But  before  its  publication  Eckhart  was  dead.  The 
exact  date  of  hia  death  is  unknown.  Of  hia  writings, 
several  of  which   an  enumerated  by  Trithemius,  there 


It  only  from  Pfeiffer's  careful  edition  (Datttch)  ilytOer 
A.  XIV.  JahrhunicrU,  voL  ii.,  18,17)  that  one  has  been  able 
to  gather  a  true  idea  of  Eckhart's  activity.  From  his  works 
it  it  evident  that  he  was  deeply  learned  in  all  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  time.  He  was  a  thorough  Aristotelian,  bat 
by  preference  appears  to  have  been  drawn  towards  the 
mystical  writings  of  the  neo-Phttonitta  and  the  pseudo- 
Dlonytiua.  His  style  is  unsystematic,  brief,  arid  abounding 
in  symbolical  expression.  Hit  manner  of  *MnH"g  is  clear, 
salm,  and  logical,  and  he  hat  certainly  given  the  most 
complete  exposition  of  what  may  be  called  Christian 
pantheism. 

Eckhart  has  been  called  the  first  of  the  speculative 
mystics ;  but  such  a  designation  requires  tome  qualification. 
Within  the  Christian  chnrch  from  the  time  of  Erigeaa 
there  had  been  a  constant  stream  of  what  must  be  called 
mysticism,  originating  for  the  moat  part  from  the  writings 
of  the  neo-Platonists  and  of  Dionyaioa  the  Areopagite. 
Thia  tendency  may  be  noted  in  Bonaventura,  in  Albert 
(under  whom  Eckhart  Is  said  to  have  studied),  and  in 
Aquinas ;  it  is  more  prominent  in  Hugo  and  Bichard  of  St 
Victor,  though  with  them  it  took  a  practical  rather  than  a 
•pecukti  ve  direction.     But  In  til  these  writers,  with  the 


position,  the  mystical  element  was  in  strict  tnbo 
to  the  church  doctrines,  which  might  be  tpecultttveir 
tfmbolutd,  bnt  wen  not  thereby  explained  or  rationalised 
In  Eckhart's  writings  and  preaching,  on  the  other  hand, 

to  the  front  as  ell-important     By  its  meant  die  chnrch 

doctrines  are  made  intelligible  k  ** -J  * —   '" 


that  of  the 

chnrch  appeared  to  be  one  of  opposition  rather  than  of 
reconciliation.  Eckhart  is  thus  in  truth  the  first  who 
attempted  with  perfect  freedom  end  logical  cousisteuoy  to 
give  a  speculative  basis  to  religious  doctrines. 

It  it  not  possible  to  expound  in  detail  how  BcttsaBi 
endeavours  to  explain  the  main  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  but  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  two  most  important 
points  in  his  aa  in  nil  mystical  theories.  These  an  first, 
his  doctrine  of  the  divine  nature,  and  second,  hie  explanation 
of  the  relation  between  God  andhuman  thought.  The  two 
an  logically  connected,  and  a  complete  exposition  of  hit 
theory  might  start  from  either  his  theology  or  his 
psychology.  Laasoo,  the  author  of  a  most  valuable 
monograph  on  Eckhart,  adopts  the  latter  course,  but  for 
many  reasons  the  other  appears  the  most  systematic. 

The  fundamental  thought  tram  which  Xckhsrfs  theology  etarte 
is  that  of  ths  Absolute  or  Abrttict  Unity  e«  t)»  only  rail  eSaKKi*. 
Apart  from  Owl  no  thing  has  rail  bafnc  Bat  thia  Ahaobrta  la,  far 
EtrJiart,thi-I).iunJ»^^i(T»tha*,liS>»^oioltl»»»^PUte!iio 
theology.  With  DIonyaiua  the  Araowgiu-.  Ickhart  daeeribea  tats 
dMneeaaanee,  tha  Godhead,  u  atwlutdywithnotpradkat™ ;  ill  deUr- 

Godheed  tafocomprehmaible,  inexpnaaibU.  It  ia  la  truth  nothing ; 
yet  aa  tha  moat  leal  of  beings  it  moat  be  oonoeired  aa  absolutely 

things.  Thia  Godhead,  is  not  God  aa  known  to  oa,  rrn  the 
OedCaad  the  triant  God  jrseaasa  or  la  evolved.  At  thia  point,  it 
the  transition  between  the  divine  absolute  and  the  penooal  deity, 
Eckhart  ia  face  to  face  with  tho  crucial  difficulty  of  all  epecalatife 
saystlcaHa,  and  it  la  of  interest  to  compare  hia  method  of  aolctioa 
with  that  adopted  by  later  thinkers  of  like  tindsuciea,  if .,  Boehme 
and  Baader.     In  the  Godhead,    aa  in  everything,  according  to 

here  called,  ensues  and  nature.  Tha  matter  or  easanoa  ia  the 
potentiality,  what  the  thing  la  in  Itaalf  ;  tha  form  or  natnra  la  that 
which  it  becomee  aa  an  object  for  others.  The  Godhead  mroals 
Itself  In  the  personal  God,  the  Tether.  Far  tha  Godhead  la  a 
spiritual  eobsUnce,  and  aa  each  can  only  become  real  by  consdom- 
neaa,  by  ranastiao  an  self,  by  eolf-eipreeeion.  That  which  reflects 
end  expresses  la  the  father.  The  Son  It  the  "Word,  or  ssnssethi 
through  nod  in  which  the  Father  becomes  self-conecioee.  As  them  Is 
here  no  distinction  of  time  «  apaoa,  father  end  Boa  em  in  vay 
truth  one.  The  Father  eternally  begets  the  Son.  and  the  retain,  of 
tha  Bon  into  the  Father  In  love  and  mutual  will  ii  the  Spirit.  Tha 
Father  ia  not  before  the  Son  f  only  through  ths  begetting  of  the 
Son,  only  through  arriving  at  eelf.consciousneu,  doss  Ha  become  the 
Father. 

Tha  ganaeta  of  the  Son  from  tha  Father  Involves  alas,  according 
to  Eckhart,  tha  production  of  the  world  of  things.  For  God  u 
reason,  and  in  reaeon  la  contains!  tha  ideal  world,  ths  world  of 


out,  In  ideal  form.  He  holda  strongly  to  the  aoeshel  PlatorJo 
view  that,  over  and  above  sensible  things,  then  axiata  a  realm  of 
ideal  forms  or  exemplan,  to  be  apprehended  by  pan  thought, 
through  thought  IreedfromthnllmiUttou.ufipMoeiidtLn*.  How 
this  ideal  world  It  related  to  tha  world  of  real  things  ha  does  not 
show,  nor  does  be  explain  tha  apparent  independence  of  the  sastsnal 
universe.  When,  therefore,  Eckhart  speaks  of  the  wodd  ss  sects. 
•ary  to  the  divino  arjetenoe,  of  God  as  loving  Himself  ia  araattl 
things,  and  of  all  thlnga  being  God,  he  must  be  innlwsliiiil  la 
apeaiof  this  ideal  world,  not  of  thlnea  ss  known  to  us. 

Aa  all  things  have  arisen  from  God,  m  all  things  desire  to  raters 
Into  tha  unity  of  ths  divine  being,  loess  ia  God  Is  ths  nasi  esd 
of  sU  things.  In  man,  the  aobtset  ot  oreeted  things,  this  ratars 
is  brought  sbont.  In  man,  upeoielly,  there  b  tha  faculty  of  BDpnt- 
rational  cognition,  the  power  of  reaching  to  ths  abaolnta,  net 
d  fcoth  of  Cto  and  o/the  universe.   Thia  ceculisr  power,  celM 
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to  lakheH  the  ntk  HWUl,  ssfaNHe),  fa  in  troth  Ood  worUne; 

' In  cognition  of  God,  God  udmi  in  one:  than  is  do 

'an  of  knawar  sad  htn  end  boo*,  w  oppose!  to  snufetal 

nlta^toesllotftdtb.     In  soSaKL,  than  is  involved 
'lease*,   bat  will,  fw  tba  dMM  IllBafintten  buaui 
j  or  teas*  ml  enact  thro***  the  will. 
da  to  faU  anion  with  Godla  the  Baal  end  of  activity,  ud 


Ahtolsfeopttseuanpeantobeths. , ,..v  r. „. 

of  the  Ann  In  the  and  may  be  bxmgttt  about.    Win  thia  ftoto 
ku  been  reached,  then  flu  human,  mxl  it  out  with  Ood  :  it*  will 


which  did  appear  inong  the  Bntbna  of  the  Jns 


Jns  HjMt,  ws 
',  •roordW  to  fa 


teaching,  nil  the  abort  applies  only  to  tb*  "■Bark"  intht  nil: 
tba  other  fssultisa  may  be  nuooahly  end  logltiroately  enuilojad 
about  other  ud  tsmpoal  mllai  By  tbii  loop-holt,  abo,  bo 
■op  tbo  doctrine  that  works  an  entirely  humoaeltxia.  Ha  ts 
esrshl  to  hold  its  balaDM  bafcw  inward  feeling  and  outward 
asttoa,  ud  on  tMi  Mini  Ida  InsUsg  I*  important  In  relation  to 
tho  lata  aofcutotkn  tajusam ■ 

On  tba  apteif.otllT  tl  «W  dosMnoi  of  Eektart,  each  aa 
Grace,  Incarnation,  tba  ML  Badeapuon  and  Sis,  it  is  not  possible 
to  satsru  brief  compass.  A  moat  adequate  aooomit  of  than  will 
bo  tooml  in  I*»on'  i  sMisnaaaph  above  referred  to. 
»■*.  •  «  i  b-MUMi^M  s*.  •***••«>  sw-u 
taai,  ulln^.a.£(/arnu><.Hr4ravw~>lim  1M1|  tnaw, OnidSud. 

^ECKJ^^Joexra  Hrmro*  (1731-1798),  cot  of 
thflniortdiotiiiffiiab^nnniia^ali«tJ,wa«lioniatBueirfaU 
In  Lower  Austria,  January   13,  1737.     El*  father  waa 

fann-eteward  to  Count  Zinraridorf,  and  ho  received  lis  early 
ednottjon  at  tho  Jesuit's  College,  Vienna.  Hen  at  tba 
ago  of  fourteen  he  was  idaaHtad  into  tho  order,  still  punn- 
ing his  studies  with  eoirnetne**,  and  especially  devoting 
faim—lr  ta  owtijpi jtj^f  and  Mwiwirim,  After  being  engaged 
aa  protestor  of  poetry  and  rhetoric,  first  at  Steyer  and 
afterwards  at  Vienna,  be  we*  appointed  in  1778  neper  of 
the  cabinet  of  eoina  at  the  Jesuit's  College,  and  in  the  tame 
wear  ho  went  to  Italy  for  the  pmpoae  of  personal  inspection 
and  Itndy  of  antiquities  and  coin*,     At  Florence  Be  was 


Tuscuny;  and  til 


it  fruit*  of  his  study  of  this  and  other 


1775,  Battel  was  appointad  by  the  empress  Haria  Thereto 
professor  of  antiquities  and  numismatics  at  the  university 
of  Vienna,  and  this  post  he  held  for  twenty-four  years. 
Ho  wot  in  tho  following  year  made  keeper  of  the  imperial 
cabinet  of  coins,  and  in  1779  appeared  his  Catalog*! 
Yindoba*>im  Numotmm  VtUntm.  Eckhel'e  great  work  is 
the  Dodriw*  Jfumamm  Ttttntm,  In  3  vole,,  the  first  of 
which  we*  published  in  1792,  and  the  last  in  1798.  The 
author's  rich  learning,  comprehensive  grasp  of  bit  subject, 
admirable  order  and  precision  of  statement  in  this  matter- 

Sdrew  from  Heyue  enthusiastic,  praise,  and  the  aclnow- 
outi 


nant  that  Eckhel,  as  the  Coryphsaua  of 
out  of  the  mast  of  previously  loose  and 
itntsd  a  true  science.     A  volume  of  Ada 


ddmda,  prepared 
by  Steinbuchol  from  Eckhel's  papers  after  his  death,  was 
published  in  1836.  Among  the  other  works  of  this  greet 
acholar  are — Chaa  dt  Pierre  aravia  da  Gobi*/*  Imperial 
dot  AtUi^ia  (1788),  n  useful  school-book  on  coins  entitled 
Kwrtge/a-U  ia/ui»oooT*«i.  ear  alien  StiaitaatH  (1787), 
of  which  a  Frenoh  version  enlarged  by  Jacob  appeared  in 
1'83B,  Ac     Eokhel  died  at  Vienna,  May  16,  1798. 

ECLECTIC  (from  tWXtW  I  select),  a  term  of  which  the 
most  important  application  is  in  philosophy,  denotes  a 
thinker  whose  views  are  borrowed  partly  from  one,  nutty 
from  another,  of  his  predecessors.  It  perhaps  requires  to 
be  noted  that,  where  the  ohBraoteristie  doctrines  of  a 
psdloeophyarenot  thus  merely  adopted,  bat  are  the  modified 
products  of  a  blending  of  the  systems  from  which  it  take* 
nl  rise,  tho  philosophy  la  not  pwperlr  eclectic. 


Toe  hfatory  both  of  ladent  and  of  modern  eclecticism 
shows  that  eclecticism  naturally  springs  np  when,  while 
literary  culture  makes  the  doctrines  of  the  chief  philo- 
sophies familiar  and  preterfta  an  interest  in  philosophy,  the 
first  pursuit  of  thinker*  k  not  purely  speculative  troth. 

In  the  2d  century  aa,  a  remarkable  tendency  toward 
ststottgfani  began  to  manifest  itself.  The  longing  to  arrive 
at  the  one  explanation  of  ell  things  which  had  inspired  the' 
eddv  philosophers  became  less  earnest;  the  belief,  indeed^ 
that  any  men  exnlanation  waa  utiainntla  hcrai  '-  '  '' 
and  thus  men, 


Icaophersbi 

men  explanation  was  attainable  began"  to  fail'; 
feeling  the  need  of  one  complete  logical 
to  adopt  from  ell  system*  the  doctrine*  which 
w  ineoooa  sham.  In  Psnsrtui*  we  find  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  the  modification  of  Stoicism  by  the  eelectio 
spirit;  and  about  the  tame  time  the  tamo  spirit  displayed 
itself  among  the  Peripatetic*. 

The  philosophy  that  took  root  in  Boms,  where  philo- 
sophy never  became  other  than  a  secondary  pnrsnit, 
was  naturally  for  the  most  part  eelectio;  of  thl* 
Cicero  is  the  most  striking  illustration, — his  philosophical 
works  consisting  of  a,  mixture,  with  little  or  no  blending, 
of  doctrine*  borrowed  from  Stoicism,  Peripateticism,  end 
the  scepticism  of  the  Hiddle  Academy.      And,  not  to 

had  another  representative  at  Borne  in  the  school  of  Sexttne 
and  Sotion,  who  were  half  Stoic,  half  Pythagorean. 

In  the  hut  stage  of  Greek  philosophy  the  eelectio  spirit 
produced  remarkable  results  outside  the  philosophies  of 
those  properly  celled  eclectics.  Thicken  chose  their 
doctrines  from  meny  sonress — from  the  venerated  teaching 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  from  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  and 
of  the  Stoics,  from  the  old  Greek  mythology,  and  from  the 
Jewish  and  other  Oriental  systems.  Yet,  it  must  be 
observed  that  neo-Flstonium,  Gnosticism,  and  the  other 
systems  which  are  grouped  under  the  name  Alexandrian, 
were  not  truly  edectie,  ooeaatting,  si  they  did,  not  of  a 
mere  syncretism  of  Greek  and  Oriental  thought,  but  of  ■ 
mutual  mnrliflfHnn  of  the  two.  It  1*  tine  Uat  several  of 
tho  nso-Hatonist*  professed  to  accept  all  the  teaching  both 
of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle,  but,  in  fact,  they  arbitrarily 
interpreted  Aristotle  to  aa  to  make  him  agree  with  Plato, 
and  Plato  so  as  to  make  hi*  teachings  consistent  with  the 
Oriental  doctrines  which  they  had  adopted,  in  the  aaius 
manner  as  the  schoolmen  attempted  to  reconcile  Aristotle 
with  the  doctrine*  of  the  church.  Among  the  early 
Christians,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origan,  and  Sineein* 
were  ecloctiea  in  philosophy. 

The  eclectics  of  modem  philosophy  are  too  numerous  to 

Of  Italian  philosophsn  the  eclectics  form  a  Luge 

"  ration  (though 

s  followers,  a* 


ihn,  Eberhard,  Plainer,  and  to  sr 
Bchalling,  whom,  however,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  describe 
es  merely  au  eeleotio.  In  the  first  piece  he  cannot  be 
denied  the  praise  of  originality;  and,  in  the  teeond  place, 
it  it  not  *o  much  that  his  viewt  of  any  time  were  borrowed 
from  *,  number  of  philosophers,  as  that  hit  thinking  wta 
influenced  first  by  one  philosopber  then  by  another. 

But,  daring  the  present  century,  the  term  eclectic,  ha* 
coma  to  be  specialty  applied  to  n  number  of  French  philo- 
sophen  who  differ  considerably  from  one  another.  Of 
these  the  earnest  were  Eoyei-Oollsrd,  who  wu  mainly  % 
follower  of  Reici,  end  Maine  d»  Bir»n;_ but  fte  namek 


tingnishsd  t 
,   Damiron, 


St  Haaire,  Bemueat,  Gender,  and 
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e  only  method  now  open  to  the  pMIcsopher. 
whose  function  thus  resolves  itself  into  critical  selection  and 
nothing  mora.  "  Each  system,*  he  asserted,  "is  not  false, 
bat  incomplete,  and  in  reuniting  all  incomplete  systems, 
we  should  have  a  complete  philosophy,  adequate  to  the 
totality  of  consciousness.''  But  this  assumes  that  every 
philosophical  truth  is  contained  somewhere  in  the  various 
philosophies  ;  and  if,  as  it  would  be  surely  rash  to  deny, 
there  still  remains  philosophical  truth  undiscovered,  but  dis- 
coverable by  human  intelligence,  it  ia  evident  that  eclecti- 
cism is  not  yet  the  only  philosophy.  For  a  discussion  of 
tho  question  how  fat  the  above  dicta  of  Cousin  represent 
his  own  method  of  philosophizing  we  most  refer  the  reader 
to  the  article  Coras'.  Eclecticism  gained  great  popularity, 
and,  partly  owing  to  Cousin's  position  as  minister  of  public 
instruction,  became  the  authorized  system  in  the  chief  seats 
of  learning  in  France,  where  it  has  given  a  most  remark- 
able impulse  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
ECLIPSE.    See  Astro-tout. 

ECSTASY  (Ixo-miris,  from  itfioTUiu,  to  put  out  of  its 
place,  to  alter),  a  term  applied  to  d  morbid  mental  condition, 
in  which  tho  mind  is  entirely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  one  dominant  idea  or  object,  and  loses  for  the  time  its 
normal  self-control.  With  this  there  is  commonly  associ- 
ated the  prevalence  of  some  strong  emotion,  which  manifests 
itself  in  various  ways,  and  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 
This  state  resembles  in  many  points  that  of  catalepxy 
already  described,  but  differs  from  it  sufficiently  to  consti- 
tute it  a  separate  affection.  The  patient  in  ecstasy  may  lie 
in  a  fixed  position  like  the  cataleptic,  apparently  quite  on- 
conscious,  yet,  on  awaking,  there  is  a  distinct  recollection 
of  visions  perceived  during  this  period.  More  frequently 
there  is  violent  emotional  excitement,  which  may  find  ex- 
pression in  impassioned  utterances,  and  in  extravagant 
bodily  movements  and  gesticulations.  This  disease 
usually  presents  itself  as  a  kind  of  temporary  religions  in- 
sanity, and  has  frequently  appeared  as  an  epidemic  It  Is 
well  illustrated  in  the  celebrated  examples  of  the  dancing 
epidemics  of  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  CoiaiflnoKtairit  of  St  Hedord  at  the  grave  of  the  Abbe 
Paris  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  in  more  re- 
cent times  has  been  witnessed  daring  periods  of  religions 
excitement  in  this  country.  This  disorder  is  highly 
contagions,  and  readily  spreads  by  imitation.  As  a  disease 
it  is  more  curious  than  important,  and  for  its  treatment 
requires  the  judicious  exercise  of  moral  influences  rather 
than  medical  remedies,  although  these  also,  as  in  the  case 
of  similar  ailment*,  may  often  be  used  with  advantage. 

ECUADOR,  or,  in  full,  La.  Refubleca  del  Ecuador,  an 
independent  state  of  South  America,  traversed  by  the 

S aster,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  bounded  on  the 
by  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  E.  by  Brazil,  S.  by 
Pern,  and  W.  by  the  Pacini;  Ocean  (see  plate  xL  vol 
i).  Ita  area  cannot  be  stated  with  any  close  approximation 
to  accuracy,  for  large  districts  along  the  frontiers  are 
equally  essunsd  by  Ecuador  and  the  neighbouring  powers ; 
and  even  within  the  limit*  of  undisputed  possession  no 
systematic  survey  has  been  undertaken.  According  to 
Villavicencio,  the  area  is  only  127,205  English  square  miles; 
bat  F.  Hanemann,  quoted  by  Behm  and  Wagner  (Snolk- 
tnng  da-  Mrde,  1874,  p.  76),  makes  it  248,580  by  plani- 
metrio  calculation  on  the  basis  of  H.  Kiepert'*  mop  in  his 
Handailai,  1873.  Kiepert  place*  the  eastern  limit  at  70* 
W.  of  Greenwich,  but  doe*  not  assign  to  Ecuador  the  dis- 
puted territory  along  both  aides  of  the  Moronon.  Tho 
pq»nUtionw««tatBdbyVillavieeocioat  1,108,083  in  1857, 
exclusive  of  300,000  "  wild"  Indians;  but  an  official  esti- 
mate for  the  some  year  ia  quoted  by  Wappaut,  which  gives 
only  881,943,  exclusive  of  150,000  "  wild  "  Indiana,  and 


even  this  he  thinks  is  probably  too  high.     His  opinion  is  M 

far  confirmed  by  the  memoir  of  the  minister  Leon,  published 
in  1875  at  Quito,  according  to  which  the  total  population, 
exclusive  of  about  300,000  Indians,  was  868,137.  The 
Galapagos  hhttsds,  on  uninhabited  gronp  with  on  urea  of 
3951  square  miles,  are  dependent  on  Ecuador. 

Mountains — The  great  South  American  chain  of  the 
Andes  traverses  Ecuador  from  south  to  north,  and  forms 
the  predominant  factor  in  its  physical  constitution.  It* 
two  Cordilleras  run  parallel  with  each  other,  and  incloeo  an 
elevated  longitudinal  valley  about  40  miles  wide  and  300 
mile*  long,  which  is  divided  by  the  transverse  ridges,  at 
nvdot,  of  Trapollo  and  Assuay  into  the  three  great  busna 
of  Quito,  Ambato,  and  Cueuco,  which  ore  again  subdivided 
by  inferior  ridges  into  irregular  sections.  The  eastern 
Cordillera  attains  in  several  of  its  summits  a  height  of 
more  than  18,000  feet ;  the  western  has  only  one  (Chim- 
boraro)  which  exceeds  17,500.  The  Quito  plain  lies  9500. 
feet  above  the  sen,  Ambato  6S00,  and  Cuenea  7600 :  (La 
last  two  are  comparatively  barren  and  melancholy,  while, 
the  first,  though  so  much  the  loftiest  of  the  three,  it  clothed 
with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  altitude  of  the  Tiupullo  or 
Cliisinche  ridge,  stretching  across  from  Cotopaxi  to  flinisa, 
is  11,500  feet,  and  that  of  the  Assuay  ridge  about  13,500, 
Both  the  western  sod  eastern  slopes  of  the  chain  are  marked 
by  magnificent  volleys  of  erosion  ;  the  former,  which  con- 
tains at  least  six  successive  terraces,  has  su  avenge  gradient 
of  376  feet  per  mile,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  only  133, 
Granitic,  gneiasoid,  and  schistose  rocks  ore  the  main 
materials  of  the  gigantic  pile  ;  the  summit*  are  capped 
with  trachyte  and  porphyry,  and  tie  side*  are  strewn  with 
immense  beds  of  gravel  and  volcanic  debris.  Nowhere  in 
the  whole  Andean  system  do  the  individual  mountain* 
attain  so  magnificent  a  development  a*  in  the  Ecuadorian 
section.  Around  the  valley of  Quito  alone  there  are  twenty 
noble  volcanic  summits,  presenting  a  beautiful  variety  of 
form, — here  a  perfect  and  there  a  truncated  cone,  there  a, 
jagged  and  blasted  crest,  and  there  again  a  smooth  and 
snow-covered  dome. 

In  the  Eastern  Cordillera  the  following  tie  cappea  with  perpetual 
■now — Oaysmbi,    Mrtfaane,   Cotopeii,    Uaugxastl,   Sintslioltgiu, 

Sangai,  Ssta-urco,   Tonoiuigus,  CoJlaaes,  and  A 

Western — Chimboraio,  Iliniia,  Caaslsgus,   Cotacsi 

Coiuon,  Atacaze,  Chili*,  Orslntinuo,  Yuu-ura,  a 

Imbabura  may  either  be  assigned  to  tin  eastern  range,  or  peihap* 
mote  properly  Rgtrded  is  tho  common  point  of  junction.  It  is 
situated  it  the  northern  end  of  lbs  crest  central  valley,  sttsins  s 
height  of  15,020  feet,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  vast  eruptions  of  inral 
and  water,  the  most  extensive  of  which  took  plan  in  1891.  The 
Kuivslmt  to  tbo  "Bin-producing,'' from  imta,  Dili,  and  him, 
F.MSSX —-" ""-■'    ' 


of  which  took  placs  in 

nducing,"  from  imia.  Si 

ta  jmntkka  of  PuhsIiWiij  (actum 


mother,  [•  (opposed  to 

said  to  have  been  cont „,..    ._, 

ever,  which  hss  been  called  in  question  by  Wagiier,  after  a  scann- 
ing Investigation  into  the  origin  of  the  report  Cayamld  (or  by 
mistake,  Caynnburo)  ia  sltnnted  exactly  on  thdeqnator,  sod  is  tiros 
distinguished,  as  Humboldt  observes,  from  srerv  otbarsao*r4apne>l 
mountain  in  the  world.  It  is  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  eastern 
Cordillera,  and  spreads  out  at  the  bass  over  a  ray  extensive  area. 
Antisma  rises  with  a  doable  dome  to  the  height  or  18,880  fret, 
and  presents  the  proof  of  its  former  activity  in  its  magnincent 
lava-streams,  of  which  one,  according  to  Orton,  is  ten  miles  Ion* 
and  five  hundred  feet  deep.  It  may  now  be  classed  with  tin 
apagatht,  though  Humboldt  saw  smoke  issuing  in  180S.  On  tin 
side  is  the  famous  (omie  of  Anti-ana  st  a  height  of  18,300  feet 
above  the  sea.  To  the  next  two  beaks— Slncholagna  and  Huni- 
najrni,  respeotively  18,880  and  15,803  feet  in  height — comparatively 
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active  volcano  In  lbs  worln.     m= 

10',  according  to  Wagner  29*,  the  north-western  side  being  veir 
■lightly  steeper  than  the  south-eastero.  The  apical  angle  i> 
122*  SO'.     Oi  the  east  it  is  covered  with  snow,  hot  on  the  west 

itiinsudl/toptnsTobythf--"--'*-"    —•--  —  '-      ■-    

estimated  by  Wagner  as  1(  - 


,  of  the  trad*  wi 

,_„„.,   ...^ that  of  Mount  Etna,  is  bordered 

band  of  treehytlc  rock,  forming  *  black  coronet  above  tbs 
On  tits  southern  slope,  at  a  height  of  16,059  feet,  a  small 
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ton*  of  pcrphjntia  •adentta,  ciDed  tt  Piactia,  tho  beak,  cr.Caiaa     volcanic  tBurider*.     Bm  raasnlAoane*  o(  fit  mw,  impoiiug  ihorujb. 

j.,  r. —  .i._t-_..  i....  lit.  :._  «.._.  .i;».  ._.  .1 ,i i     ....  jjj^  gij^jgj  my  p^nt  otftew,  on  be  tblly  appreciated  only 

the  Pacific     The  summit  bM  nvir  been  rtachedt  IIumboMt 
Hall 


am  its  general  appearance  „_ 

tin  tradition  which  regards  it  u  tie  original 
"     tin  (ret  emptio!.  In  ISM. 


Tsermga  plateau,' 

the  wind  is  mtridi ,  _ „     ._. 

frwrtsntly  from  th*  north  in  the  emlng ;  bat  or*r  the  eomralt  ol 
Cotopeni  it  e  Wight  of  18,000  feet  th.  north-west  wind  always 
prevailetrironghoutUwdsy.  Tin  gnduariy.wldeiiing  volosnk  cloud 
ooottnssdry  takas  a  mutt  lastsra  direction  mr  the  rim  of  tho 
enter;  at  ■  height,  how*v*r,  ol  shoot  ai.ooo  f**t,  it  suddenly 
turns  to  th*  nm  th-wert,  and  maintains  that  direction  till  It  reaches 
1  height  of  it  lseat  28,1)00  foot.  Thon  are  thus  from  the  foot  of 
tho  volcano  to  the  higrieet  level  sttiined  by  its  imoke-cloud  three 
quit*  dwBiict  regulsr  currents  of  wind." 

The  principal  product  of  th*  Cotopari  eruntiuni  ie  prmtlo*  atone  ; 
and  tho  Hanks  of  tho  mountain  at*  covered  with  dntip  badi  of  thla 
Material  TT'Hgl*'*  with  trtchytio  rooks.  In  tho  vicinity  fragments 
of  obsidian  an  found  in  gnat  profusion.  Iiingenitl  or  Certo 
Hermcao  ha*  b**n  itttla  visited  (inept  by  natives in  March  of  th* 
golden  treasure*  of  tho  Incaa  tellersd  to  b*  hid  in  oM  of  its  labia ; 
and  arm  their  onriosity  wu  qnanched  by  th*  myatsriona  fate  of 
Padre  Longs.  In  height  fi  17,«'.»  feet,  and  it  ia  aaid  by  VilUvi- 
ranoio  to  contain  lug*  quautibu  of  ijyrit**.  In  regiilsrlty  of 
"if  iSragnragoa 
lO,oRa  feet  eboi 


nmmu  ueaosna*   low  feet  in  three  lup*  ■   ana  an  iutihij 
bsasltie  lavs-stream,  blick  and  amooth  and  barren  aa  when  firrt 

.......  a  1.  .  1  —-*  direction  *cre*i  th*  channel 

"  <  eruption  waa  In  1777 . 
id  with  th*  i 


Wh*thtr  th* 
in  doub_ 
it  alwayi 


a  ie  now  to  bo  olaaaod  i 


ith  the  apagada 
appeere  doubtful.  In  1SS3  Dr  Tarry  reported  that  amok*  waa 
almost  alwayi  seconding  from  the  top  ;  Spruce  aaw  smoke  leaning 
from  the  western  ride  in  186  J  ;  two  yean  later  Tagnei  oonld  find 


Taylor  of  Kiobamba,  reports  a  eontinnal  fuliginous  discharge- 
Altar  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  censuring  of  eight  snow-clad  pea 
th*  higbott  of  which  ia  17,735  feet  in  height.     Accordiiur  to 
aosoont  accepted  by  Humboldt,  there  eiistod  at  the 

--'* "it  Qulchna  mannaoriptwtth  a  di — '-"— 

'     '  "  u,th*r 


of  his 

, terri&o 

Chief  Mountain  "--for  ao  the 


the  bed  of 


catastrophe  by  which  Cepao-urcu, 

mtivei  call  El- Altar— wis  blown  into  Ita  prcaent  pictnreaqne  can- 
faaion,  and  toat  the  rank  it  had  previously  held  of  the  loftiest 

Ereat  doubt  on  the  truotworthineu  of  Humboldt  t  infbrasnt,  and 
manuscript  ha*  noTer  been  Men  by  European  eyea.  Tho  crater, 
'-\  by  ■  >te*p  and  jegged  wall  of  mcka,  ia  remarkable  in 
tim  only  real  giacterknown  to  exiat  in  the  EcoadoriiLi 
iangii,  which  bring*  th*  lilt  of  th*  ummit*  of  th* 
nnrn  urrdulen  to  a  do**,  it  pnriap*  th*  mott  reatle**  Toleano 
in  the  world,  ftinca  the  SpirJih  oonqnaat  three  hundred  yean 
ago  it  hu  been  m  uninterrupted  actfTity.  Small  ontbnrata  of  lava, 
ammfiiiail  by  en>knlona  of  iteam  and  report*  a*  of  platoon- 
flring,  nsoaod  each  other  at  Intcnali  naiully  of  10  or  15 
minute*,  the  nery  diacharge  ihooting  about  700  or  BOO  feet  above 
th*  rim  of  th*  orator.  From  time  to  time,  especially  during  tho 
rainy  aeeeon,  the  ■ymptama  become  more  violent,  the  gigantic  jot 
of  molten  rock  kip*  np  £000  feat,  tho  eiploeioni  enlouder  and 
of  armiia,  and  the  Beta  ol  the 
idbTttili: 


phyaiul: 
bntaLn- 

B.ugaf,by 


ow.     Though  of  exceptional  interest  to  the 

not  only  on  account  ofthi*  perpetaal  activity, 

—  of  ill  piouliar  petition  in  the  Andean  raup, 

i  of  the  diSoult  and  dangaroaa  ooontry  by  which 

.  hu  b»n  bnt  rarely  vitited  by  Snropwu  travellere. 

Witee  and  Garcia  Moreno,  and  afterward*  Sohmarda,  attempted 
tho  uoent  Our  knowledge  of  Chiraboiaro,  the  mott  aouthem  of 
the  pfedoirJuant  nunrnlt*  of  the  Weitera  Cordillera,  baa  on  the 
other  hand  reoeiTcd  ooutinnoni  angmantatlon  from  explorer  alter 
•  iplorsr.  The  "  Llountain  of  3now  " — for  each  it  th*  tanning  of 
Chimpum,  th*  original  form  of  the  name— attain*,  uoording  to 
Hmnboldt,  •  height  of  31,e80  feet,1  and  wa*  long  regarded  ai 
tho  enJrntnnttrM  pomt  of  the  Andea.  The  fact  that  it  only  make! 
the  plnmb-Uin  cjavfat*  7*  or  S*  ibow*  that  it  1*  probably  hollow ; 
Ud  there  1*  no  donbt  th*  now  aHent  peak  waa  once  eloquent  with 

'  BtlM  and  Stabel  make  it  only  20,697  feet 


from  the  Pi 

trained  to  a  height  of  1S,BB1  in 

ill  limit ;  and  Boeaingmlt  and  Hail  reached  10,581  in  IStl. 
oom*  can  be  obtained  either  by  Chillapollo  or  by  th*  QreneJ 
•creteh  of  *and  and  gnvd  iboot  tbn*  mile*  in  length  which 
rone*  the  H.  W.  ode  of  the  mountain  at  an  *]*vaoon  of  mar* 
un  14,000  feet  In  aacnding  by  the  emof  the  tratdkr  can 
reach  about  1S,31V  feet  ihovt  th*  tea  on  honghaek,  and  pnnue  kit 
dimeolt  path  on  foot  till  iboit  1»,«0S  ;  takiug  tin  other  rout*  h* 
iletpi  at  the  hecltnda  about  1S,«1  feet,  mar  prooeed  to  a  btiabt 
of  15,170  by  hi*  mule,  and  attain!  hia  furthett  limit  at  10,777. 
To  th*  north  of  Chlmboraao,  and  Hparated  from  it  only  by  a 
nwrow  valley,  Carahuairuo,  or,  at  the  Indiana  call  it,  Chimboraio'i 
Wife,  riatatoaheightof  10,748  feet  It  dwei  Ita  pnaant  diminiihed 
itatnri  and  pictureiqno  profmioj  of  peak  and  crag  to  the  Hidden 
collapeaof  iti  hollo*  nuuiiit  in  16BS.  Quirutoa,  atQl  further  north, 
ie  tnppond  to  have  tuSered  a  luoilir  fita.  It  now  contain*  in  It* 
hollow  orunmit  an  utanaiTe  lake,  which,  according  to  Velueo 
■nd  Tillivicencfo,  hu  friqntntly,  and  moat  noticeably  ih  1740, 
been  covered  with  flame*.  The  height  ii  calculated  at  about  1»,6!0 
feet  Iliniail  *  nugnifiant  moontain  with  two  pynunidu  ptaln, 
of  which  the  lofttat  ria*al7,SSB  font  above  the  aee.  In  the  18th 
eontnryitwat  trigonometricallymeatnrad  by  tho  French  Academician 
Bongntr  j  and  Wagntr  lueoeeded  in  naahing  within  800  feet  of 
tho  top,  and  wit  only  pm*nt*d  by  a  anddan  Uorm  from  eotnplit- 
ingtboaHent  Mole*  can  only  be  rued  to  a  height  of  18,5(00  feet. 
The  peolocical  phenomena  furniih  no  evidence  of  any  Tolcanio 
ictirity  eitiier  from  the  tonunit  ot  tho  lidea.  Coraioo,  ao  called 
from  iti  htart  alitoed  ■ppeanmco,  ie  (00111*  daatitnta  of  a  crater. 
Ita  nmniit,  1B.788  fort  above  the  era,  hu  been  reached  by 
In  Condamine  and  Bouger,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  and  Jot* 
Caldu.  Atacan,  about  18,000  feet  in  height,  hu  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  1U  appeuaneo  ot  hittory .  According  to  Wagntr, 
it  hu  no  activity,  and  from  it*  weather-worn  aspect  Herat  of  older 
data  than  ita  mightier  neighbour  Piohincha.  The  MUnmit  of  th* 
latter,  th*  "  Boiling  htonnteln,"  presenta  three  group*  or  rock* 
peaks,  of  which  the  meat  wotUrly,  Bucu-Pichlncha  or  Old  Pi- 
chincha,  alone  display*  volcanic  letlvity.  Th*  enter,  believed 
to  be  the  deepest  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  oonsiita  of  a  funnal- 
ihaped  baain  2600  feet  deap*  1000  feet  wide  at  tho  bottom,  and 
upward*  of  a  mile  wide  at  th*  mouth.  Tho  inner  tide*  lis* 
in  some  placet  vertically,  in  othera  with  an  angle  of  W :  th* 
exterior  of  the  cone  hu  an  angle  ot  SO*.  Bouger  and  In  Conda- 
mine reached  the  brink  in  174S  ;  Wiare  and  Moreno  entered  th* 
enter  in  1844  ;  and  Pareand  and  Orton  han  desoaaded  to  th* 
bottom,  the  tatter  in  1887.  Orton  give*  a  thrilling  deacriptjoa 
of  bla  exploit  He  found  that  the  real  con*  of  eruption  ni  an 
irregular  heap  260  feet  In  height  and  800  foot  In  diameter,  contain. 
log  about  seventy  Tenta.  The  tempentnra  of  the  vapour  within 
tbefmnarola  wu  184*.  and  water  boiled  it  ISO*.  There  hive  been 
lire  eruption!  of  Piohincha  since  the  Spanish  conqneat— in  IBM, 
1888,  IS77,  1BBT,  and  1080.  Tho  second  covered  Quito  three  feet 
deep  with  ashes  and  stones.  The  last,  happily,  broke  down  tho 
wcatorn  side  of  the  orator,  no  that  in  any  future  orrtbont  Quito 
will  probably  be  nfe.  Since  the  earthquake  of  Angnat  1807,  tho 
mountain  hu  sent  forth  dorue  russet  of  black  smoke,  and  large 
quantities  of  fine  sand.  Of  Cotocachl,  a  conical  lummit  18,188  fret 
high,  and  Chiles,  a  truncated  con*  shoot  18,100  feet  high,  cornpars- 
tively  little  is  known.  Th*  latter  it  sitnated  on  the  fronti.ra  of 
Ecuador,  and  ita  northern  neighbour  Cumbal  lies  in  the  territory 
of  Columbia. 

-The  tnrplai  wnUn  of  the  eutem  veiunt  in 
Ecuador  all  find  their  way  to  the  gmat  Load-stream  of 
the  Amnion ;  those  of  tho  western  form  ■  large  number 
of  independent  riven  disemboguing  in  the  Pacific.  Th* 
Napo,  which  claims  the  first  place,  rise*  in  the  Bittern 
defiles  of  Cotopaxi  and  Sincholagua — the  principal  Murce 
being  the  Rio  del  Valle,  which  traverses  the  Valid  Vicicjao. 
Tho  river  is  still  1450  feet  above  the  Bea-level  at  the  village 
of  Napo,  BBS  at  the  month  of  the  Coca,  686  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Aguarico,  600  at  the  month  of  the  Curaray,  and  386 
where  it  join*  the  Uatafion.  The  current,  aa  observed 
by  Orton  in  the  month  of  November,  was  six  mile*  ait 
hour  at  Napo  ;  in  the  course  of  the  next  eighty  milw  tha 
liver  foils  360  feet,  nod  produces  a  fine  series  of  rapid*  ; 
and  from  Santa  Rosa  downwards  the  rate  is  not  leas  than 
four  miles  an  honr.  The  breadth  of  the  stream,  which  is 
only  120  feet  at  Napo,  has  increased  to  1500  feet  by  the) 
time  it  reuchea  Coca,  and  near  tha  end  of  ita  coune  is  little 
less  than  BfiiU  mile.    Tha  junction  with  the  Manulon  takes 
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place  by  several  distinct  month*  For  some  distance 
beyond  tits  mouth  of  the  Onoa  tho  chancel  h  navigable  for 
ateam-boats,  and  the  natives  proceed  inoonoee  u  far  ib  tho 
Cataract  del  Cando,  3332  feet  above  the  eea4eveL  The 
Curaray  liw  in  tho  Llangenati  Cordillera,  and  flow*  almost 
parallel with  the  Napo  till  their  point  of  confluence,  a  dis- 
tance of  490  miioe.  The  waton  are  Tendered  unpalatable 
to  a  reddish  dime  in  the  lower  part  ot  its  course,  where 
the  current  is  very  gentle.  The  Agoarioo,  formed  by  the 
union  of  toe  Cofanea,  Ben  Miguel,  end  Araele,  which 
descend  from  the  Punampiro  Cordillera  in  the  northern 
liiruta  of  tho  country,  AM  a  course  of  about  490  miles. 
The  Coca,  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oayambi  and  the 
Qnamani  Mountains,  receives  the  Maspa  and  the  Cossngo, 
flows  eastward  along  the  line  of  the  equator  as  far  as  76*  10' 
W.  long,  turns  southward,  takes  a  leap  of  1ST  feet,  end 
maintains  thesame  direction  till  it  reaches  the  Nspo  rather 
as  a  riral  than  a  tributary.     The  Napo  system  thru  drains 


s  district  extending  from  1*  . 
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tributary  of  the  Maranon  that  has  any  claim  to  special 
notice  ia  the  Fostassa.  Instead  of  having  Its  head-waters 
in  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  as  is  the 
ease  with  mast  if  not  nil  of  the  rivers  already  described,  it 
rises  in  the  central  plateau,  within  the  shadow  of  Cotopaxi, 
forces  its  way  through  the  range  to  the  north  of  Tunguroguo, 
and  flows  sooth-eastwards  past  the  roots  of  Bangui, 
augmented  from  stage  to  stage  by  tho  numerous  torrents 
that  are  fed  by  the  eternal  snows.  It  bears  the  name  of 
Patate  till  its  j  unction  with  the  Chambr,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bafloa,  and  is  not  recognised  as  the  Psstasu  above 
the  Agoyan  falls.  As  early  as  1741  it  was  navigated 
without  difficulty  by  Don  Pedro  Maldonado;  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  would  afford  a  passage  for  steamboats  for  a 
distance  of  314  miles.  Mr  Simson,  one  of  the  most  recent 
explorers  of  eastern  Ecuador,  givaa  a  graphic  account  of 
the  terrific  floods  to  which  its  mountain  tributaries,  and 
more  especially  the  Topo,  are  subject  The  rise  of  the 
waters  la  sometimes  ao  sodden,  and  their  fury  so  Irresistible, 
that  trading  parties  are  imprisoned  for  wests  in  the  narrow 
atrip  of  land  between  one  torrent  and  the  next;  end  the 
whole  country  is  trsvened  in  the  line  of  the  currants  by 
long  ridges,  or  cudiUltu,  produced  by  the  disintegration 
and  removal  of  all  the  intermediate  tracts.  The  same, 
indeed,  holds  true  more  or  lest  of  the  whole  eastern  slops 
of  the  mountains  and  of  the  upper  sections  of  all  tho 
rivers.  On  the  western  verssnt  of  the  Ecuadorian  Andes 
there  are  three  river  systems  of  oonaiderable  rise— the 
Mira,  the  Esmoraldaa,  and  the  QuayaqniJ.  The  first  Las 
its  head-waters— the  Bioblaneo,  the  Pisco,  and  the  Paotel— 
in  the  vicinity  of  Imbabaro,  breaks  through  the  Western 
Cordillera,  receives  from  the  left  the  San  Pedro,  Paramba, 
Gochiyaon,  Chacliavi,  Cannmbi,  and  from  the  right  the  San 
Juan,  Gualpi,  and  Ifulpe,  and  empties  itself  by  several 
months  into  the  Pacific  near  the  island  of  Tumaco.  The 
second,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  collects  its 
abundant  waters  from  Cotopari  and  Sbcholagua,  tho 
transverse  ridge  of  Tinpnllo  or  Chisinche,  Hinisa,  Fichincha, 
and  Ceyembi.  The  Cotopari  tributary,  known  ss  the  Rio 
PedregaL,  forms  three  beautiful  cascades,  the  highest  of 
which  is  about  990  fees.  To  the  Guayaquil  system  belong 
the  Duule,  the  Betohoyo,  and  tho  Teguachi,  with  their 
numerous  tributaries,-  -the  Dante  rising  in  the  Sendomo 
ridge,  the  Babahoyo  in  the  slopes  of  the  Western  Cordillera, 
and  the  Yaguachi  in  the  skirts  of  Chimboraxo.  They  are 
all  navigable  for  some  distance  inland  by  steamer,  and  are 
of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  transport  of 
native  produce  to  the  port  of  Guayaquil.  Hoods  are  usual 
in  the  rainy  season,  and  vast  stretches  of  country  are  laid 
ondsr  inter.    Ik  the  Daule  the  tide  la  felt  at  Candalaria, 


SS  miles  Inland.  Along  the  coast,  between  the)  month 
of  the  Esmeralda*  and  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  a.  large 
number  of  streama  And  their  way  to  the  sen;  but  a*  ttsy 
all  have  their  sources  in  the  comparatively  rrsngriiloairt 
line  of  hills  that  mns  north  and  south  about  25  or  SO  miles 
inland,  they  are  themselves  comparattvaly  insignificant, 

Laka.— While  Ecuador  can  boast  of  nothing  worthy  of 
the  name  of  an  inland  sea,  it  p  amasses  a  large  number  of 
lakes,  either  lying  in  the  laps  and  extinct  craters  of  the 
Andes,  or  formed  in  the  lowlands  by  the  overflowings  of 
its  riven.  To  the  former  class  belong  Son  Pablo,  at  the) 
foot  of  Imbnborn,  S  miles  in  circumference;  Cny-coclin,  oa 
the  south-east  skirt  ot  Cotocacbi,  10,200  fast  sbovo  the 
sea,  and  thus  one  of  the  highest  lakes-  in  the  world; 
Yaguarcocha,  or  "lake  of  Blood,"  not  far  from  Ibarra ; 
Quirotoa,  about  4600  feet  in  diameter;  Colta,  to  trie  east 
of  Biobamba,  with  a  powerful  whirlpool  in  the  centre ; 
and  Colay,  to  the  couth  of  Biobamba,  which  exhales  gases 
poisonous  enough  to  stupefy  the  birds  that  attempt  to 
cross,  and  thus  helps  to  All  the  larder  of  the  Indiana  in  ins 
neighbourhood.  The  largest  specimens  of  the  second  cImb 
lie  along  the  Napo.  Thermal  springs  ore  mentioned  in 
numerous  localities, — ss  at  Belermos  and  San  Pedro  del 
Tingo, north-east  of  Quito;  at  Cachillacta,  in  the  district 
of-Neoegal ;  in  the  skirtn  of  Eummsgni ;  at  Timbugpoyo, 
near  Tacnnga ;  on  the  slopes  of  Chimboraio ;  and  at  Banna, 
near  the  foot  of  Tnnguragua. 

ifinmnV  Ecuador  is  less  rich  in  minerals,  especially 
in  the  precious  metals,  than  any  other  of  the  South 
American  states.  Silver,  gold,  iron,  mercury,  lead,  tin, 
sine,  copper,  antimony,  manganese,  alum,  sulphur,  and  salt 
ore  all  said  to  bo  found ;  but  vary  few  of  these  exist  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  affect  the  destinies  of  national  industry. 
Gold  mixed  with  silver  has  long  been  obtained  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Zaruma,  in  ths  province  of  Loja,  and  it  is 
gathered  by  the  Indians  from  the  river  beds  in  the  Napo  and 
Canelos  territory,  and  more  partici lkrly  from  the  Bobonax*. 
The  gold  of  the  Canoloa  ia  about  33  carats  fine,  and  that 
of  the  Napo  20.  The  town  of  Arogues  derives  its  nam* 
from  its  prolific  quicksilver  mines;  and  similar  depoaita 
are  worked  within  the  city  of  Loja.  In  the  pneblo  of 
Simiatug,  to  the  south-east  of  Biobamba,  the  natives 
manufacture  salt  from  brine  springs,  and  export  it  under 
the  name  of  ittl  <U  Tomavela;  the  produce  of  Salinas — a 
name  which  teDs  its  own  tale- — in  Imbabura,  finds  its  way 
to  Colombia.  Coal  of  good  quality  occurs  in  ths  province 
of  Cuencn  and  also  on  the  bonks  of  the  Napo  near  Pnca- 
orcn,  the  "Bed  Mountain."  Marble,  alabaster,  gypsum, 
slate,  and  other  industrial  rocks  an  o-b'      "a 


tha  province  of  Guayaquil 

there  exist  considerable  depoaita  of  asphalt 

Climate, — The  description  already  given' of  the  position 
and  vertical  arrangement  of  the  country  implies  the  mam 
characteristics  of  Ecuadorian  climate.  Tks  snow-line  varies 
considerably  in  tha  different  seasons  of  the  year,  as  well  as 
according  to  the  form  and  situation  of  the  individual 
mountain.  Wagner  found  it  in  Hay  on  Ootoceahi,  15,788 
feet  high;  on  Guagua-PichinchainJune,  16,741;  on  Maao- 
Pichincha  in  May,  16,782;  on  Dinisa  in  December,  18,494; 
on  Cerahniraso  in  January,  16,868;  ou  Tnnguragua  in  Feb- 
raary,  10,613  ;  and  on  El-Altar  in  February,  15,664.  The 
greatest  difference,  according  to  hie  observstjooa,  existed 
between  the  south  side  of  Cotopaxi  (16,379  feet)  and  tha 
north  aids  of  Chimboraxo  (16,914).  This  elevation  of 
the  snow-line — ao  great  when  compared  with  its  European 
position — of  course  renders  possible  the  "ri*tr*rtf  of  vegeb 
able  and  animal  life  at  a  correspondingly  great  height 
While  St  Bernard's,  tin  highest  point  of  rmwuiinit  fa.»t- 
habitation  in  Europe,  is  only  8377  feet  stove  tho  sea,  moat 
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Of  the  town  and  villages  of  the  central  plateau  from 
Ibarra  to  Caenoe  lit  between  8600  and  9000  feet ;  many 
of  the  hnU  oE  the  cattlemen  are  at  a  height  of  from  11,600 
to  13,800;  end  the  loftiest  of  these,  at  Cuneysco,  on  the 
north  side  of  Cuimboraio,  in  1°  28'  S.  let,  stands  no  leee 
then  13,396  above  the  sea.  lie  temperature  of  theee 
npUnd  district*  i*  of  course  comparatively  loir.  "  At 
Quito,"  says  Professor  Orton,  "it  ie  never  either  spring, 
summer,  or  autumn,  but  each  day  ie  a  combination  of  ell 
three.*  He  thermomotrio  mean  ie  68'  8' ;  the  range  in 
the  34  hour*  about  10*,  the  annual  maximum  70*,  and 
the  annual  minimum  *5°,  In  the  lower  coast-region 
the  tropical  position  of  the  country  ie  the  main  factor, 
end  accordingly  at  Guayaquil  we  find  the  thermomstrio 
mean  ie  83',  and  during  the  rainy  season  the  oppressive 
end  pestiferous  air  "  reminds  the  geologist  of  the  steam- 
ing atmosphere  of  the  Carboniferous  period."  The  rainy 
season,  en  invUrno,  in  Ecuador  continues  from  December 
to  May,  with  a  short  period  of  dry  weather  called  the 
veranilU)  shortly  after  the  December  solstice.  The  rest 
of  the  year  forms  the  esmtao,  or  summer,  which,  however, 
is  in  like  manner  interrupted  by  ■  little  rainy  season  called 
the  ijicUraillo,  or  Cordonexo  de  Sun  Francisco,  after  the 
September  equinox.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  at  Quito 
ie  70  inches.  In  the  coast  region  the  two  seasons  ore  not 
very  distinctly  marked  :  in  the  invismo  the  sky  is  some- 
times perfectly  cloudless,  while  during  the  verano  there 
occerionallyfallaacontinurmsdrisilecalledoanla.  Accord- 
ing to  Yillavicencio,  a  gradual  diminution  of  rain  has  been 
observed  in  this  district  of  irregular  seasons,  and  he  predicts 
the  assimilation  of  its  climate  to  that  of  the  rainless  coastsMf 
Peru.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  on  the  other  hand, 
rain  ocean  almost  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  almost  every 
morning  the  woods  are  watered  with  the  gentle  ahowers  of 
the  recto.  During  the  verano  the  Cordilleras  sod  mum 
ere  visited  by  violent  hail-storms,  and  winds  of  almost  in- 
credible force  b weep  across  the  wintry  scene.  In  its  relation 
to  hnmen  health  die  climate  of  the  upland  region  is  inter- 
esting. Goitre  ie  common;  and  it  is  found  necessary  to 
Inlaiatl  three  large  hospital*  for  lepers.  Tubercular 
disease  of  the  longs,  ou  the  contrary,  is  said  to  be  com- 
pletely unknown  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  while  it  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  of  diseases  'in  the  coast  districts  of 
Tropical  America.  The  effects  on  the  human  organism  of  the 
ascension  of  the  loftier  summits  are  very  variously  described, 
owing  doubtless  to  individual  differences  of  constitution. 
One  thing  seems  established, — that  the  pugnacious  instincts 
both  of  men  end  the  lower  animal*  are  greatly  weakened. 

Botany, — The  flora  of  the  Qnitonian  plateau  has  been 
well  explored  by  various  European  botanists,  end  more 
especially  by  Dr  Jameson  of  the  university  of  Quito;1  that 
of  the  western  slopes  and  lowlands  ie  less  perfectly  ascer- 
tained ;  end  that  of  the  richly-wooded  country  stretching 
eastward  from  the  Andes  is  still  in  greet  part  nndescribed. 
From  the  coast  of  the  1'aoiSc  upwards  to  a  height  of  about 
3000  or  4000  feet,  the  vegetation  is  distinctively  tropical, 
including  among  its  ecomonical  species  the  banana,  the 
sweet  potato,  rice,  maiie,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  indigo, 
cotton,  cocoa,  the  yarn,  the  mandioc,  and  the  sugar  cans. 
Moat  of  these  become  rare  above  3000  feet,  but  a  few, 
like  the  sugar  cane,  are  cultivated  aa  high  as  8000.  Few 
parte  of  the  world  can  vie  in  richness  of  vegetation  with 
the  alluvial  Tansy  of  Guayaquil,  which  in  the  matter  of 
fruit  treat  alone  produces  cocoa-nuts,  pine-apples,  pome- 
granates, shaddocks,  oranges,  lemons,  apricots,  chirimoyos, 

— —  -  iMdillM.  tunas,  mangos,  pacaya,  and  many  others 
6000  and  10,000  feet  above 


a,  mangoe,  pacays,  and  many  others 
of  less  importance.  Between  6000  and  10,000  feet  above 
the  sen  the  European  cereals  are  successfully  cultivated, 


along  with  the  ehidc-pca,  the  broad-bean,  the  cabbage,  the 
qninoa  {Chawpodium  guinea),  potatoes,  Oxalit,  Satella, 
and  Tropmoiam.  .Wheat  will  not  form  the  ear  lower  than 
at  4000  feet,  or  ripen  higher  then  at  10,500 ;  but  barley 
and  rye  can  be  grown  at  a  still  greater  elevation.  The  oak, 
the  elm,  the  ash,  and  the  beech  never  descend  lower  than 
to  6500  feet,  and  are  seldom  found  higher  than  9200. 
Further  up,  the  larger  forest  trees,  except  the  pine,  begin  to 
disappear ;  but  the  Erallonia  myrtallaida  is  met  with  at 
an  elevation  of  13,000 ;  and  the  shrubby  Btfariai  ascend 
400  or  600  feet  higher.  In  the  treeless  region  that  Ilea 
between  11,600  and  13,800,  or  in  other  places  between 
13,000  end  14.0D0  feet,  the  similarity  of  the  vegetation  to 
that  of  the  corresponding  European  region  is,  according  to 
Wagner,  especially  striking.  In  the  paramos  of  Chimboraio, 
Pichincha,  -Hinise,  it,  the  relation  of  characteristic  genera 
to  those  identical  with  genera  in  the  Alpine  flora  of  Europe 
is  as  6  to  4 ;  end  the  botanist  might  almost  suppose'  him- 
self in  the  Upper  Engadine.  Aa  the  region  of  cryptogams 
does  not  properly  begin  till  about  17,000  feet  on  Cayambi 
and  Chimboraio,  moat  of  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras, 
failing,  as  they  do,  to  reach  this  elevation,  yield  n  consider- 
able harvest  of  phanerogamous  plants.  Banssiogault 
discovered  a  species  of  saxifrage  (Saxifra pa  Be timnyavlii) 
et  a  height  of  nearly  16,000  feet  on  Chimborasu,  and 
Wagner  found  the  traehytio  rocks  of  Piehinchs,  Ilinisa,  and 
other  peaks,  far  above  the  snowline,  covered  in  many  places 
with  the  gonda-pUntjOr  Culdtium  sink,  H.  The  species 
in  these  upper  region*  are  frequently  very  remarkable,  and 
a  large  number  of  strangely-modified  forms  have  been  col- 
lected from  the  craters  of  the  volcanoes. 

In  its  forest-lands  alone  Ecuador  possesses  almost  inesti- 
mable resources.  Seven  different  species  of  cinchona  are 
known  to  exist  within  its  border*;  the  Ctroxylo*  andi- 
eulU  and  many  lesser  species  of  palm  abound  on  both 
sides  of  the  Cordilleras;  and  redwood.  Brazilwood,  polo  de 
cms,  guaiacum  or  holy  wood,  ebony,  cedar,  and  aguana 
are  a  few  of  the  more  usual  timber  trees.  In  the  dripping 
forests  of  the  weet  grows  the  aindi-caspi,  which  forms 
excellent  fuel  even  in  its  moiateet  condition.  Copal, 
dragon's  blood,  india-rubber,  storax,  and  several  valuable 
dye-stuffs  are  obtained  from  indigenous  plants.  The 
cabaya  or  agave,  the  chambiri  palm,  Ac,  yield  textile 
fibres;  and  the  leaves  of  the  toquilhi  (Carludouica  palmata) 
and  the  mocora,  a  cocoa-cut-like  tree,  furnish  material  for 
the  well-known  hate. 

Zotiogy. — The  fauna  of  Ecuador  doe*  not  present  a 
great  variety  among  the  nsMMratls* ;  but  the  birds,  and 
still  more  the  insects,  are  very  numerous.  The  jaguar,  the 
puma,  the  ounce,  and  the  ocelot  are  the  chief  representative* 
of  the  cat  tribe ;  monkeye  of  various  aperies  are  common ; 
the  four  characteristic  axatoal*  of  the  Andean  range, 
the  llama,  the  guanaco,  the  vicuna,  and  the  alpaca,  are  fairly 
abundant ;  large  herds  and  flocks  of  European  cattle  and 
sheep  ore  found  in  the  rich  pasture  of  the  paramos;  and 
horses,  sases,  and  mules  are  reared  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
be  article*  of  export.  Few  riven  ore  more  densely  peopled 
with  alligators  than  the  Guayaquil  and  Eemeraldss;  and 
eereral  of  the  largest  species  of  snake*  are  native*  of 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  country,  though  in  the  Cbrdilleraa 
and  plateaus  the  reptilie  are  vary  rare.  The  condor,  the 
tnrkey-bnsiard,  the  gallinaro,  the  crane,  and  the  pelican 
are  among  the  larger  birds ;  and  docks,  pheasants,  and 
partridge*  are  not  uncommon.  Of  the  lesser  birds  perhaps 
none  appears  in  such  number  and  such  striking  variety  of 
form  and  colour  aa  the  humming  bird,  which  is  found  fre- 
quently at  a  great  height  on  the  mountains.  The  flautero 
or  Ante-bird  ie  especially  noticeable  for  the  artistic  character 
of  his  song.  That  the  entomologist  finds  a  rich  harvest 
of  coleopterous  insects  in  the  low  countries  is  in  keeping 
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willi  whit  might  be  expected ;  butterflies 
in  eome  parts  as  svan  to  surprise  tha  veteraii  collector ;  and 
in  certain  favoured  region*,  mosquito™,  sand -fliee,  ted  the 
equally  troublesome  pinma  eeem  nearly  a*  prolific  a*  their 
ancient  congeners  in  Egypt  The  silkworm  hat  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced,  but  bee-keeping  ia  4a  yet  practically 
unknown.  The  ichthyology  of  Ecuador,  and  more  parti- 
cularly that  of  the  rivers  of  the  *""■  system,  ia  very 
partially  ascertained  ;  but  the  species  of  the  two  versanti 
seem  to  be  quite  distinct.  According  to  Wagner's  investi- 
nations  the  distribution  ia  mainly  vertical,  and  to  the  N.  of 
Chimbornxo  alpine  forma  goes  high  as  13,400  Pari* feet; 
the  forms  of  the  lower  region  (or  under  1000  feet),  are  closely 
connected  with  those  of  Brail  and  Guiana ;  more  peculiar 
genera  appear  in  the  middle  region,  (from  1000  to  7000 
feet),  and  the  upper  region  is  exelnsively  occupied  by 
characteristic  and  frequently  very  strangely -shaped  genera ; 
the  number  of  species  U  comparatively  small,  and  that  of 
individuals  great  only  in  the  loner  parts  of  the  rivora 

Pmduee  and  Indaitria. — The  principal  article  of  foreign 
export  is  cocoa,  of  which  two  kinds  especially  are  distin- 
guished in  the  market — the  fine  "op-river"  quality  and 
the  so-called  Machala  quality.  Spain  ii  the  greatest 
purchaser,  then  England,  Germany,  and  Peru  and  Chili. 
In  1874  the  total  quantity  that  left  the  country  was 
250,216  quintals,  valued  at  2,752,381  pesos,  or,  taking  the 
peso  as  equal  to  4s.  2d.,  £573,412.  The  collection  of 
india-rubber  is  becoming  an  important  bade ;  and  pupils 
trained  at  the  Government  expense  have  been  sent  into  the 
various  provinces  to  superintend  the  introduction  of  indigo 
cultivation.  Cotton,  not  proving  a  profitable  investment, 
is  being  somewhat  neglected :  the  export  in  1874  was 
only  440,091tt.,  valued  at  35,208  pesos.  The  other  articles, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  importance,  were — coffee,  f0,652 
she,  at  249,014  pesos;  Cinchona  bark,  981,132,  at  196,226 
pesos;  vegetable  ivory,  7,148,192  lb,  at  142,963  pesos; 
straw  tats,  7600  dozen,  at  91,200  pesos;  sole-leather, 
19,744  pieces,  at  88,848  pesos;  dried  skins  to  the  amount 
of  43,1  la  pesos ;  bamboos  to  the  amount  of  23,002  ;  and 
small  quantities  of  aaraaparilla,  algarroba,  tamarinds,  to- 
bacco, pita,  orchillo,  rice,  mate,  and  aatbo-wooL  A  bank  of 
issue  and  deposit,  called  the  Bank  of  Ecuador,  with  a 
capital  of  a  million  dollars,  waa  established  in  1868. 

DUaik  of  Political  and  Social  Conditio*  .—The  rosin  basis  of  the 
Ecuadorian  constitution  dates  from  IBIS,  but  several  important 
iiiudiAntioiu  ban  bun  introduced  at  variant  periods.  The  execu- 
tive cower  Is  vetted  In  a  responsible  preeldent  elected  by  a  majority 
of  votes  unonfl  a  body  of  BOO  electors  appointed  by  papain  suffrage. 
He  an  no  right  of  veto,  end  cannot  interfere  in  any  way  with  tho 
sitting  cf  the  congress.  Beetles  a  vice-president,  who  ia  sleeted  in 
the  same  way  as  the  president,  and,  accessing  to  the  decree  of  1MV, 
disehaiges  tin  tactioni  of  home  secretary,  the  cabinet  oomwises  a 

...  .«  —  ...» ^  a  minister  of  nnanoe,  the  president  of 

prominent  mem  bar  of  the  clerical  body. 

ibly  or  congress  is  divided  into  two  houses, 

upper  consorting  of  sixteen  senators,  I  he  lower  of  thirty  depnti™ 
iteiT  by  popular  ■tiftrsge.     The  judicial  system  comprises  a 

"—  --"  -  "- ■     "1  r— 

pal 

.     .  .— tmanydi 

too  ignorant  for  tb*  Bsthusctory  working 
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r  suffrage.     The  Judicial  system  a 
Quito,  three  upper  eonrte,  provinc 


supreme  court  at  Quito,  three  upper  eonrta,  provincial  courts, 
municipal  courts  presided  over  by  the  alcaldes,  and  parochial 
•outs.     Jury  trial  is  smployed  to  criminal  oases,  but -><-*-*-  .- 


arevsty  ... „  „  ..  .__ 

method.  A  governor-genets!  is  appointed  (or  Guayaquil  andQuito 
rssptotively.     Slavery  wsa  sbolisnsd  in  1864  :  all  raeet  and  classes 

—  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law ;  and  then  are  no  hereditary  dia- 
,h™.  r.i  — i  «.  n.i.     .iA. — "ituy  fim„  numbers  only  about 

-        of  three  small  steamers-    Ths 

'e  long  been  In  a  rotten  condition,  and  trustworthy 
is  of  difficult  attornment  Tie  public  wvenus  in  1873 
(.HO,  BID  dollars  or  pisstres  (about  £110, 103)  -,  and 
ire  at  .1,085,660  dollars  (about  £787,1  IS).     In  1S71 

—  — eiptt  were  this  divided :— Customs,  1,707,403  piastres ; 
doty  on  tobacco,  lv.OB* ;  doty  on  alcohol,  111,420;  salt  monopoly, 
B12.7M  ;  gunpowder  monopoly,  M  477  :  stamped  paper,  114.MS  ; 


tinotions  of  rank ' 


lopoly,  30,477;  stamped  paper, 

Son  sale   of  land,    110,110 
Be  j  post-office,  M.SSo  ;  n.ti 


post-office,  M.SSO  ;  national  pre- 
«2,2S7— total    B.olS.BM.      In 


taiHi, 

Artificial  means  of  communication  ere  still  for  the  must 
part  In  a  very  primitive  condition,  though  few  countries  ban 
so  littls  reason  to  be  content  with  their  natural  highway*  by  land 
or  water.  Many  of  the  roads,  even  between  important  centres  of 
populstion,  are  mere  mule-tisclu,  altogether  Impeaaable  In  tad 
weather  It  may  be  for  weeks  or  months  at  a  time  ;  while  the 
violent  torrents  which  have  so  frequently  to  be  crossed  often  present 
nothing  better  than  more  or  less  elaborate  bridges  of  rope,  similar 
to  thojAtier  or  lamnurof  tht  Kashmiriaas.  The  simplest  of  these 
is  the  lara-cila,  consisting  or  a  single  tight  rope,  with  or  without  a 
travelling  rope  by  which  the  peaaenger  or  his  luggage  may  ha 
hauled  across  j  ths  most  complex  la  ths  chiT.ba-ckaca,  a  mda  pro- 
totype of  the  regular  auspensiou  bridge,  constructed  of  four  or  fire 
ropes  of  lujeve-root  fibre,  supporting  transverse  layers  of  bamboos. 
The  best  an  hsssrdont  to  all  except  a  practised  foot,  and  they 
go  out  of  repair  in  a  tew  years.  Since  the  middle  of  the  oentary 
something  has  been  done  to  improve  this  state  of  affairs-,  and  a  viry 
great  deal  more  baa  always  been  about  to  be  done.  According; 
to  lloreoo'i  sddrssa  to  congress  in  1873,  Ecuador  had  at  that 
time  B0  miles  of  railway,  nearly  200  miles  of  cart-mad  with  sub- 
stantial bridges,  and  about  260  miles  of  roada  fit  for  the  ordinary 
mule-trvmc  of  the  country.  Wheeled  conveyances  are  almost 
unknown,  especially  In  the  inland  districts,  the  transport  of  goods 
of  every  description  being  effected  by  porters  or  mules.  The  tint 
carriage  waa  iutreduoed  into  Quito  in  1S5S,  and  the  owner  had  to 
pay  a  tax  for  his  innovation. 

With  the  partial  inception  of  such  rude  font 


... Jesuits  and  priests  hsd  it  more  their  ows 

way.  Even  in  IS7S  Dr  Borneo,  the  "liberal"  president,  thought 
it  expedient  to  declare  that  ha  would  protest  the  religion  of  nil 
fathers,  which  he  believed  "had  not  an  enemy  In  all  Ecuador." 
Two  yean  before,  in  spite  of  the  extremely  depressed  state  of  the 
finances,  tea  per  cent,  of  the  part  of  ths  church  reTenue  belonging 
*■■->■'■■  ■-•  '-  the  Pope  as  an  annual  offering.     The 


o  ths  state  was  assigned  to  ths  Pope 
ath  of  a  Protestsnt  hssnovslue  in  ai 


si  offering.     Ths 
sties  i  and  it  was 


court  of  justice  ;  I 
stretoh  of  liberality  to  allow  the  forma- 

-ground  at  Quito  in  18*7.     Monkiab 

jrders  that  lost  their  Influence  in  Europe  centuries  sgo  still  flourish  is 

Black  FnaiciscsasTIarartsts,  Ac  According  to  Viliavioendo,  the 
number  of  th*  tegular  clergy  at  the  time  ho  wrote  was  416,  of  ths 
aecular  clergy  621,  and  of  nuns  SSI.  Quito  is  the  asat  of  an  arch- 
bishop ;  snd  there  are  bishoprics  for  Cuenca,  Loja,  Ibarra,  Juo- 

Education  haa  hitherto  bean  left  in  the  hands  of  ths  clergy,  end 
primary  education  is  consequently  in  a  very  defective  condition. 
There  has  long  been  a  university  at  Quito  with  about  a  dcean 
professors  and  nearly  100  students;  and  in  1875  the  Ecuador 

"I  thode- 

illeg-s  in 
throngh- 

be  country.     The  ncnnal  school  at  Guayaquil  is  open  to  Indue 
children. 

For  edmlnistrntive  purposes  (he  country  Is  divided  into  eleven 
prorineee— Axuay,  with  140,101  of  a  population  in  1871;  Chimho- 
raao,  HOMO;  Picbincha,  102,281;  Quays*,  B7,t27  ;  Imbabura, 
77*79;  Leon,  78,110;  Tungoragua,  78,143;  Los  Bice,  ai.fiS; 
Loja,  60,784  ;  atanahi,  60,098  jTameraldes,  SOOO.  Besides  the 
capital,  whose  inhabitants  ere  variously  estimated  from  86.000W 
80,000,  the  largest  cities  ere— Guayaquil,  front  10,000  to  26,000 1 
Xacunga,  from  16,000  to  20,000 ;  Cuenea,  about  16,000 ;  Biobsmba 
and  Ibarra,  both  perhaps  about  16,000  ;  Ambsto,  about  10,000 ; 
Otavalo,  about  8000  ;  Guaranda,  8000  ;  and  Cotscachi,  4000. 
.  ..     ,.-.      ™_       .  _.  „.....,._  .....    ...   .*,  -arfajny, 

Eanptan 

the  ties- 

tdroa,  a  circolar  rampart  of  finely  hewn  stone,  inclosing  sn  open 
ares  with  a  roofless  but  wen-preserved  building  in  the  centre ;  not 
far  off  la  ths  Inos-chungsns,  a  very  much  smaller  tnolosnre,  probably 
th*  remains  of  a  pavilion  ;  and  In  the  aama  neighbourhood  the 
f  mage  of  the  ann  and  a  email  cabinet  are  carved  on  the  face  of  a 
rock  called  Inti-huaieu.   On  one  of  t^  lu^iusnalag  arum  Italtfacss 

..  -l.  i. «-  there  srs  remains  at  Paltstamba  of  a  temple  end 

he  buttresses  of  s  bridge  com  posed  of  stone  sad 

of  a  gnat  causeway,  and  numerous  tombs  new 

id  nlstee  of  rilver  bare  been  obtained.     Atllc. 

"  al  mounds,  called  tolas,  may  he  seen,  u 

Cotoiiari,  at  a  height  of'seES  feet,  the  mine  ofsn  Inosrisl  palest 
Pachuaala,  are  utifised  by  the  Madwda  ;  and  a  conical  bill  at  its 
"    ■  '  ■  -  •     of  artUkulal  ouuatt>|-"~-      "" "--  J 
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Miglibauiag  pueblo  of  AohupoUu  t 

Mm 

first  it  t 


ancient  temple  of  the  bo* 


now  serve*  u  parish  church. 

Bidarf. — The  territory  of  tie  present  republic  at  Ecuador,  when 
flrrt  it  brnomeo  dimly  visible  in  the  gny  dawn  of  American 
history,  appeen  to  be  Inhibited  by  upwards  of  fifty  independent 
tribeo,  runona  which  the  Quitu*  Kern  to  hold  the  most  important 
puairinn.  About  380  a.d.  ■  foreign  tribe  ii  mid  to  hiTe  forced 
their  way  inland  np  the  valley  of  the  Eamereldaa;  and  the  kingdom 
which  they  founded  at  Quito  luted  for  ■boat  1200  yean,  end  iu 
gradually  exUndrd,  both  by  war  end  alliance,  over  inauy  of  the 
neighbouring  dominion*  In  1480,  during  the  reign  of  the  four- 
teenth Caran  SKyri,  or  king  al  the  Care  nation,  Hualcopo  Duchiaela, 
the  eoununt  of  Quito  waa  undertaken  by  Tupac  Yupanqni,  the  Inca 
of  Pern  ;  and  liii  ambitioui  aohemea  wen,  not  long  after  hie  death, 
mcce-eJuliy  carried  out  by  hia  aon  Hinuni-L'apec,  who  inflicted  ■ 
deciriro  defeat  on  the  QoltonUtui  In  the  battle  of  Hattiutaqui,  and 
Bocured  hla  position  by  mertying  Pacha,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Shyri.  By  hi.  will  the  conqueror  left  the  kingdom  of  Quito  to 
Atehuallpe,  hla  aon  by  thia  alliance ;  while  the  Peruvian  throne 
wan  assigned  to  lluaacnr,  an  elder  eon  by  hie  Peruvian  conaort 
Wax  etna  broke  out  between  the- two  kingdoms,  owing  to  Hosier's 
pretensions  to  supremacy  over  hia  brother  ;  but  It  ended  in  the 
defeat  and  Imprisonment  of  the  nsnrper,  and  the  estsbllshmont  01 
Atahoallpa  aa  maater  both  of  Quito  and  Cuieo.  The  fortunate 
monarch,  however,  had  not  long  to  enjoy  hie  success ;  for  Piserro 
and  hie  Brttiards  wire  already  at  the  door,  and  by  1633  the  fata 
of  the  country  waa  sealed.  Aa  aeon  aa  the  confuilona  and  rivalriea 
of  the  firat  occupation  wen  suppressed,  the  recent  kingdom  of  Quito 
waa  made  a  prendetcy  of  the  S|*>uah  vice-royalty  of  Peru,  end  no 
change  or  inpoftajue  took  plane  till  1710.  In  that  year  It  waa 
attache!  to  tlie  vkeroyalty  of  Santa  Fa;  bat  it  waa  motored  to  Peru 
In  1722.  When,  towarda  the  done  of  the  century,'  the  dcire  for 
Independence  begun  to  manifest  itself  throughout  the  Spanish 
colonics  of  floutli  America,  Quito  did  not  remain  altogether  indif- 
ferent. The  Quitonum  doctor  Eugenia  Eapejo,  and  hla  fellow. 
ejtiacn  Don  Juan  Pio  Uontufar,  entered  into  he 
with  Nariao  and  Zee,  the  leaden  of  the 

Banta  Fa  ;  and  It  waa  at  Espejo's  augKeeuon  uiat  urn  pojiucu 
awKution  culled  the  Etcueln  de  OmsorSia  waa  inatituted  at  Quito. 
It  waa  not  till  1B0»,  however,  that  the  Qu.itoni.Di  made  a  nal 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  Sjioniib  yoke  ;  and  both  on  that  occeiion 
and  la  IBIS  the  royal  general  succeeded  in  crushing  theinsurrec- 
lion.  In  1820  the  people  of  Guayaquil  took  up  the  cry  of  liberty  j 
and  is  epite  of  several  defeata  they  continued  the  contest,  till  at 


at  Crm,  they  gained  a  complete  victory  on 
Hay  22,  ISM,  In  a  battle  fought  on  tie  aide  of  Mount  Pichincba, 
at  a  bright  of  10,200  fret  anon  the  act  Two  days  after,  the 
Spaiiiah  president  of  Quito,  Don  afelchor  de  Aymeric,  capitulated, 
end  the  independence  of  the  country  waa  secured.  A  political 
union  waa  at  once  effected  with  Hew  Granada  and  Tenemela  on 
the  basis  of  the  republican  constitution  inatituted  at  Cucnta  in  July 
1821,— the  triple  confederation  taking  the  name  of  Colombia. 

A  diaagreement  with  Pern  in  1823  rerultad  in  the  invauon  of 
Eeuadorand  the  umponiy  occupation  of  Cuenca  and  Guayaquil  by 
Peruvian  forcn  ;  but  peace  waa  reatorod  In  the  following  year  after 
the  Ecuadorian  victory  at  Tamed.  In  the  early  part  of  1BS0  a 
separation  waa  effected  from  the  Colombian  federation,  and  the 
esnntrywaaproclainiedanindependeotnpablie.  General  Juan  Joae 
notes  waa  the  lint  president,  and  In  spits  of  many  difficulties, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  he  managed  to  maintain  a  powerful 
position  fa  the  etate  for  about  18  yean.  Succeeded  in  1835  by 
Vicente  Hocafuerte,  he  regained  the  pnridency  la  ISSfl,  end  waa 
elected  for  the  third  time  In  1811 ;  but  ahortly  afterwards  fae 
accepted  (he  title  of  generallaimo  and  a  aum  of  20,000  peace,  and 
left  the  country  to  hla  ti  nil  One  of  the  moat  Important  meaaurea 
of  hit  eeeoad  praaidency  woe  the  establishment  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  Spain.     Boca,  who  noit  attained  to  power,  effected  a 

eettletaeat  with  Colombia,  concluded  a  convention  with 

—  igrdaet  the  alave  trade,  and  madu  a  commercial  treaty 
Belgium.  Diego  Kobe*,  elected  In  1SB0  after  a  period  of  gnat 
roiunrion,  recalled  the  Jesuits,  produced  a  rojitnn  with  Bow 
tinned*  by  receiving  conservative  nfogeee,  and  thai  brought 
ebant  hie  own  depaoitlon  and  eille.  The  democratic  TJrblna  now 
becaiue  practically  dictator,  and  ae  the  attempt  of  Fiona  to  reinstate 

Soto,  proved  a  total  nihun,  he  waa  quickly '-«  *-  '"■  k- 

UenoralFranciaco  Bobloe,  who,  among  other 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  French 
i  abdicated 


temporary 
England  a, 
with  Mar 


sdlnlBoBby 

„  - , .  -„— ire  measures, 

nch  system  of  coinage,  wrighte,  and 
it  and  left  the  country,  after  rafua- 

afco  ratify  the  treaty  with  Pern,  by  which  the  defender  of  Ouaye- 
had  obtained  the  raunng  of  the  aiega.     Dr  Oabriel  Oarola 

*"         ,  prof(aaor  of  chemietry,  the  recogni-*  ■-■•       '  •' 

»  party  at  Qnlto,  waa  ultimately  ele 


he  aent  under  Florei  to  rciilt  the  encroachmenta  of  UoaqHra,  the 
president  of  New  Granada,  waa  completely  routed.  Ilia  flrat  resig- 
nation in  1881  was  refuied  -  bat  (he  deapotio  acts  hy  which  ha  aongfit 
to  establieh  a  dicta  torahip  only  embittered  hia  opponents,  and  in  Sept 
IMS  he  retired  from  offlce.  While  he  hod  endeavoured  to  develop  the 
natarial  reaourcee  of  the  country,  he  bad  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duced retrograde  meaaurea  in  rrgard  to  religion  and  eduction. 
The  principal  event  in  the  short  presidency  of  hie  r 
Geronimo  Carrion  (May  laSS-Sur,  1So7'  —  **■-  -"'- 
Chili  and  Pirn  against  Spain,  and  the  b 

eubjecta.      8evend   important  chaiigea    Wl..    _ _,    ...„     

the  period  between  hia  naignatioa  and  the  election  of  Xeriet 
Espinoaa,   fen.    1863:  the  power  of  the  prealdent  to  imptjsoi 


persona  regarded  aa  dangerous  to  public 
tha  Inunedlate  naturalisation  of  Bohvtaua, 


CMiai 


itered  ot 

tied  by  ai 


rid  to  have  perished  throughout 
e  of  Quitonere  laid  In  ruins ;  and 

rel  other  tcwui  wen  completely 
Quito,  under  Moreno,  brought 


Ibarra,  Dtavalo,  Cotacaelii, 
destroyed.  Hextytaranr 
Eapinoea'a  presidency  to  a  close;  and  though  the  m 
appointed  Carvajal  to  the  vacant  office,  Moreno  ancceaded  iu  securing 
his  own  election  in  1870  for  a  term  of  six  yean.  His  policy  had 
undergone  no  alteration  since  1SSJ  :  the  same  lieraiatent  endeavour 
was  nude  to  establish  a  religious  despotism,  in  which  the  supremacy 
of  the  president  should  be  subordinate  only  to  the  higher  su- 
premacy of  the  clergy.  The  tyranny,  however,  came  to  a  sliddeu 
end  In  Augnet  14th  187B,  when  the  president  waa  aaaaaainated  Iu 
Quito,  fay  three  of  hia  private  enemies.  The  consequent  election 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Dr  Bomro,  who,  In  Lie  address  to 
congress,  December  1S70,  promierd  "to  main  tain,  during  the  tenure 
of  the  raponelble  oHea  to  which  he  had  never  aspind,  full  political 
liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  press."  An  insurrection  headed  by 
Veintemilla,  the  military  commandant  of  Guayaquil,  had  already 
broken  out ;  end  on  the  11th  December  the  (ioyemmeut  forces 
under  Aparicio  wen  completely  routed  at  Qalta, 

Sea  L-lloa,  Maris.  1M.  oW  Plab,  Vadild,  1H1,  C.UJ.i  SimUmrb  it  telTva 
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UiB  irtOTinc*  of 

North  Holland  and  arrondissament    of  Hoom,  about   11 
miles  north-east  of  Amsterdam,  and  luvdly  a  mile  from  tlii 

Cunt  llmita  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  at  the  junction  of  two 
nch  canabt.  It  has  a  fins  town-liotue,  on  exchange,  and 
It  fish-markst,  and  one  of  it*  two  Reformed  ehnrchet  ia 
adorned  with  ntained  glass,  and  tenka  among  the  meat 
beautiful  building*  of  tlie  kind  in  the  province.  Ship- 
building, ropo-sp inning,  and  Bait-boiling  are  carried  on,  and 
the  place  gives  iu  name  to  a  well-known  description 
of  "sweet-milk"  cheese — Zutteihtlla  Kaat.  ItwaialEdiui 
that  nearly  tba  whole  of  Admiral  De  Ktiytcrt  fleet  was  tou- 
otrdbted.  Population  of  the  commune  in  18S0,  6152,  end 
of  the  town  3350. 

EDDA,  the  original  ajguiflcation4  of  which  is  "  peat- 
gnndmotliar,''  1b  "the  title  givejn  to  two  very  remarkable 
collection*  of  old  Icelandic  literature.  Of  then  only  one 
beer*  that  title  front  antiquity  ;  the  other  it  named  Xdila 
by  a'  comparatively  modem  misnomer.  The  only  work 
known  by  thia  name  to  the  ancients  wa*  the  niueihtneou* 
group  of  writing*  attributed  to  Snorri  Sturluwn  (1178- 
12411,  a  Bcholar  of  Jon  LMt**Bn,  and  the  nreotert  name  in 
old  Sc*ndin*Tian  Uteroture.  It  iBbelierod  that  the  Edda, 
a*  he  left  it,  wa*  oompletud  about  1322,  Whether  ha  gave 
this  name  to  the  work  is  doubtful ;  the  title  first  occur*  in 
the  Dpaaln-Codei,  tranaotibed  about  fifty  yean  after  h* 
death.  The  ooUectlon  of  Snoni  i*  now  known  aa  the  Prot* 
•V1L_—  8a-«* 
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or  Yomgtr  Jidda,  tbe  title  of  the  Slier  Sdda  being  given 
to  e  book  of  ancient  mythological  poems,  discovered  by  the 
Icelandic  bishop  of  Skalaholt,  Brynjulf  Sveinseon,  in  1613, 
and  erroneously  named  by  him  the  Sdda  qf  S&nnnd. 

1.  The  Proee  Sdda,  properly  known  ae  Sdda  Siiorra 
Sl^rimoaar,  was  arranged  and  ruedifled  by  Sndrri,  but 
actually  composed,  as  has  been  conjectured,  between  the 
yean  1110  and  1160.  It  is  divided  into  fire  parte,  the 
Preface  or  Formdli,  Gylfagixning,  Bragara&ur,  SlaSdtta- 
pamidl,  and  SdHaiaJ.  The  preface  bean  a  vary  modern 
character,  end  simply  gives  a  history  of  the  world  from 
Adam  and  Ere,  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  tradition. 
Gylfapwming,  or  the  Delusion  of  Gylfl,  on  the  other  hand, 
ii  the  meat  procioiw  compendium  which  we  pcescee  of  the 
mythological  system  of  the  ancient  Inhabitant!  of  Scandi- 
navia. Commencing  with  the  adrentom  of  a  mythical 
king  Gylfi  and  the  gimteai  Qtflon,  and  the  miraculous 
formation  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  it  tell*  ne  that  the 
£*ir,  led  by  Odin,  invaded  Svithjod  or  Sweden,  the  land 
of  Gylfi,  and  settled  there.  It  is  from  the  Ynglixgaiaga 
and  from  the  Qylfaginning  that  we  gain  all  the  information 
we  possess  abont  the  conquering  deities  or  heroes  who  set 
their  stamp  npon  the  religion  of  the  North.  Advancing 
from  the  Black  Sea  northwards  through  Kossia,  and  west- 
ward through  Esthonia,  the  JExix  seam  to  have  overran  the 
south  lands  of  Scandinavia,  not  as  a  horde  bnt  aa  an 
immigrant  aristocracy.  The  Eddaio  version,  however,  of 
the  history  of  the  gods  is  not  so  circumstantial  sa  that  in 
the  Ynglingataga  ;  it  is,  on  the  other  band,  distinguished 
by  an  exquisite  simplicity  and.  arcliaio  force  of  style,  which 
give  an  entirely  classical  character  to  its  mythical  legends 
of  Odin  and  of  Lold.  The  Qylfagitumtg  is  written  In  prose, 
with  brief  poetio  insertions.  The  BragaraSur,  or  sayings  of 
Bragi,  are  farther  legends  of  the  deities,  attributed  to  Bragi, 
the  god  of  poetry,  or  to  a  poet  of  the  same  name.  The 
Sidldtkapai-mdl,  at  Art  of  Poetry,  commonly  called  Shdlda, 
contains  the  instructions  given  by  Bragi  to  JEgix,  and  con- 
sists of  the  rules  and  theories  of  ancient  verse,  exemplified 
in  copious  extracts  from  Eyrindr  Skaldaspillir  and  other 
eminent  Icelandic  poets.  The  word  Sh&ldtbxpr  refers  to 
the  form  rather  than  the  substance  of  verse,  and  this 
treatise  is  almost  solely  technical  in  character.  It  is  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  sections  of  the  Sdda  of  Snnrri,  and  com- 
prises not  only  extracts  but  some  long  poems,  notably  the 
Thondrapa  of  Eilifr  GuBrunaraon  end  the  Hausilaung  of 
ThjoWlfr.  The  fifth  section  of  the  Sdda,  the  Udaatal, 
Number  of  Metres,  is  a  running  technical  commentary 


a  a  list  of  poets,  and  a  number  of  philologi- 
cal treatises  and  grammatical  studies.  These  belong, 
however,  to  a  later  period  than  the  life  of  Snorri  Sturlu- 


I  The  throe  oldest  MS3.  of  tlu.  prose  Bdda  all  belong  to  tb*  be- 
'(•inning  of  the  11th  century.  The  Worm  Ua  wss  sent  to  Ola 
Warm  In  1638;  tbo  Codex  Begins  wss  discovered  by  lis  indc- 
fstijrsbl*  bishop  Brrnjulf  Bninason  In  mo.      The  most  impor- 
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I  9.  The  Elder  Sdda,  Poetic  Sdda,  or  SxmunHar  Sdda 
kiiu  /r'jffa  was  entirely  unknown  until  about  1613,  when 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  Brynjalf  Sveinsson,  who, 
punled  to  clsssify  it,  gave  it  the  title  of  Sdda  Samvndi 
maltiieii.  Snmund  Sigfuaoon,  who  was  thus  credited  with 
the  collection  of  these  poems,  was  a  scion  of  tbe  royal  house 
of  Norway,  and  lived  from  about  10611  to  1133  in  Ice- 
land.    The  poems  themselves  date  in  all  probability  from 


th  or  9th  centuries,  and  are  many  of  them  only  frag, 
a  of  longer  heroic  chants  now  otherwise  entirely  lost. 
They  treat  of  mythical  and  religions  legends  of  an  early 
Scandinavian  civilisation,  and  are  composed  in  the  simplest 
and  moat  archaic  forms  of  Icelandic,  verse.  The  author  of 
no  one  of  them  is  mentioned.  It  is  evident  that  they  were 
collected  from  oral  tradition ;  and  the  fact  that  the  name 
itory  is  occasionally  repeated,  in  varied  form,  and  that 
tome  of  the  poems  themselves  bear  internal  evidence  of 
being  more  ancient  than  others,  proves  thst  the  present 
collection  is  only  a  gathering  made  early  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  long  after  the  composition  of  the  pieces,  and  in  no 
critical  spirit  Sophns  Bugge^  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 
living  authorities,  absolutely  rejects'  the  name  of  Saemund, 
nnd  is  of  opinion  that  the  poetic  Sdda,  ai  we  at  present 
hold  it,  dates  from  about  1240.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  collected  in  Iceland,  and  by  an  Icelander. 

The  most  remarkable  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  poems 
this  priceless  collection  is  that  with  which  it  commences, 
the  Yskupd,  or  Prophecy  of  the  Volva  or  SibyL  In  this 
chant  we  listen  to  an  inspired  prophetess,  "seated  on  her 
high  seat,  and  addressing  Odin,  while  the  gods  listen  to  her 
words."  She  sings  of  the  world  before  the  gods  were  made, 
of  the  coming  and  the  meeting  of  the  JBat,  of  the  origin 
of  the  giants,  dwarfs,  and  men,  of  the  happy  beginning  of 
all  things,  and  the  sad  ending  that  shsjl  be  in  the  chaos  of 
Bagnarbk.  The  Utter  part  of  the  poem  is  understood  to 
be  a  kind  of  necromancy,  according  to  Tigfusson,  "  the 
raising  of  a  dead  volva; "  but  the  mystical  language  of  the 
whole,  its  abrupt  transitions  and  terse  condensations,  end 
above  all  the  extinct  and  mysterious  cosmology,  an 
acquaintance  with  which  it  presupposes,  moke  the  exact 
interpretation  of  the  Foliupd  extremely  difficult  The 
charm  and  solemn  beauty  of  the  style,  however,  are  irresist- 
ible, and  wo  are  constrained  to  listen  and  revere  as  if  we 
were  the  auditors  of  some  fogual  music  devissd  in  honour 
of  a  primal  and  long-buried  deity.  "  The  melodies  of  this 
earliest  Icelandic  verse,  elaborate  in  their  extreme  and  severe 
simplicity,  are  wholly  rhythmical  and  alliterative,  and  return 
npon  themselves  like  a  solemn  incantation,  fldvamdl,  the 
Sayings  of  the  High  One,  or  Odin,  follows  next ;  this 
contains  proverbs  and  wise  saws,  and  a  aeries  of  stories, 
some  of  them  comical,  told  by  Odin  against  himself.  The 
Vafihr&SaitmAl,  opaayings  of  TafthrtSnir,  is  written  in  the 
same  mystical  vein  as  YBlvtpd;  in  it  the  giant  who  gives 
his  name  to  the  poem  is  visited  by  Odin  in  disguise,  nnd  is 
questioned  by  him' abont  the  cosmogony  and  chronology  of 
the  Norse  religion."  Grimniiadl,  or  thiSayingsof  Grinmir, 
which  is  partly  in  prose,  is  a  story  of  Odin's  imprisonment 
and  torture  by  king  GeirrSd.  For  Sk&rnit,  or  the  Journey 
of  Skirnir,  HarbarHdi6S,  or  the  Lay  of  Herbert.,  Bf/aaa- 
kwiffa,  or  the  Song  of  Hymir,  and  (SgUdrtkia,  or  the  Brew- 
ing of  CEgir,  ere  poems,  frequently  composed  as  dialogue, 
containing  legends  of  the  gods,  some  of  which  are  so 
ludicrous  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  were 
intentionally  burlesque.  Thrymibnffa,  or  the  Song  of 
Thrym,  possesses  far  more  poetic  interest  ;  it  recounts  in 
language  of  singular  force  and  directness  how  Thor  tost  hi* 
hammer,  stolen  by -Thrym  the  giant,  how  the  latter  refused 
to  give  it  up  unless' the  goddess  Previa  was  given  him  in 
marriage,  and  how  Thor,  dressed  in  women's  raiment, 
personated  Freyia,  and,  slaying  Thrym,  recovered  hie 
hammer.  MvUmdl,  or  the  Sayings  of  Arris,  is  actually  a 
philological  exercise  under  the  semblance  of  a  dialogue 
between  Thor  and  Alvis  the  dwarf.  In  Ytgtam&viSa,  or 
tbe  Song  of  Vegiain,  Odin  questions  a  vSlva  with  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  the  sinister  dreams  of  Balder.  Rigim&l, 
or  more  properly  BSgOktUa,  records  how  the  god  EeimdaU, 
disguised  as  a  man  called  Bis;,  wandered  by  the  oat  shirs, 
where  he  met  the  original  dwarf  pair,  Ai  and  Edds,  to 
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whom  he  bbyo  the  power  of.  ehM-Uaring,  and  Aim 
sprang  tfcerwhole  race  of  thrall* ;  then  he  went  on  and  nut 
with  Afi  and  Ammo,  ud  sand*  them  the  parent*  of  the 
nice  of  churl* ;  then  ha  proceeded  until  ha  came  to  FaHii 
nod  Mooir,  to  whom  ha  gave  Jar],  the  first  of  free  men, 
whom  he  himielf  brought  up,  teaching  him  to  ihoot  and 
anara,  and  to  nee  the  sword  and  ranee.  It  ia  much 
to  be  lamented  that  of  this  moat  characteristic  and  pictnr- 
esque  poem  we  possess  only  a  fragment  In  Sf»dltiij6S, 
the  Lay  of  HyudU,  the  goddess  Freyi*  ride*  to  question 
the  voire  Hyndla  with  regard  to  the  ancestry  of  her  young 
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wholly  mythological  portion  of  the  collection  close*.  What 
followa  ii  heroic  and  pseudo-historic  The  TUtndarknSa, 
or  Song  of  Volundr,  ii  engaged  with  the  Bufferings  and 
adventures  of  Volundr,  the  smith-king,  during  his  stay  with 
Nidud,  king  of  Sweden.  Volundr,  identical  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Walnut!  end  the  Gormen  Welaut,  i*  sometime* 
confounded  with  Odin,  the  master-smith.  Thii  poem 
contains  the  beautiful  figure  of  Svonhvlt,  the  swan-maiden, 
who  stays  seven  winter*  with  Volundr,  and  then,  yearning 
for  her  fatherland,  die*  away  home  through  the  dark 
forest  Hdgahiifta  EiSnraHTt  Sonar,  the  Song  of  Helgi, 
the  Son  of  HibrvartS,  which  ia  largely  in  prose,  celebrate* 
tho  wooing  by  Helgi  of  Srava,  who,  like  'A^alanta,  ends  by 
loving  the  man  with  whom  she  has  fought  in  battle. 
Two  Songs  of  Helgi  the  Building's  Bane,  HeigalcviSa 
Himdingtbma,  open  the  long  and  very  important  aeries  of 
lays  relating  to  the  two  heroia  families  of  the  Volsnngs  and 
tho  NiblungE,  Including  the  poems  just  mentioned,  there 
are  about  twenty  distinct  pieces  in  the  poetic  Edda  which 
deal  more  or  lest  directly  with  this  chain  of  stories.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  give  the  titles  of  these  poems  here  in 
detail,  especially  as  they  are,  in  their  present  form,  mani- 
festly only  fragments  of  a  groat  poetic  sags,  possibly  the 
earliest  coherent  form  of  the  story  so  universal  among  the 
Teutonic  peoples.  We  happily  posses*  a  somewhat  later 
prose  version  of  this  lost  poem  in  the  TSlnmgaidga,  where 
the  story  is  completely  worked  out.  In  many  places  the 
prose  of  the  VUtungaiaga  follow*  the  verse  of  the  Eddaio 
fragments  with  the  greatest  precision,  often  making  use  of 
the  very  same  expressions.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
poems  in  the  Edda  which  the  author  of  the  saga  does  not 
seem  to  have  seen.  But  if  we  compare  the  central 
portions  of  the  myth,  namely  Sigurd's  conversation  with 
Fafnir,  the  death  of  Begin,  the  apeech  of  the  bird*  and 
the  meeting  with  the  Valkyrie,  we  are  struck  with  the  ex- 
treme fidelity  of  the  prose  romancer  to  his  poetic  precursors 
ia  the  SigitrffarkmSa  Fafxiibana;  in  passing  on  to 
the  death  of  Sigurd,  we  perceive  that  the  version  in 
the  7'olnngaiaga  must  be  based  upon  a  poem  now  entirely 
lost.  Of  the  further  extension  of  the  myth  and  its  corrup- 
tion into  the  romontio  eplo  of  Der  2/ibttmgt  NU,  this  is 
not  the  place  for  discussion.  Suffice  to  *ay  that  in  no 
modernised  or  Germanised  form  doe*  the  legend  attain  such 
an  exquisite  colouring  of  heroic  poetry  a*  in  thee*  earliest 
fragments  of  Icelandic  song.  A  very  curious  poem,  in  some 
MSB.  attributed  directly  to  Samund,  is  the  Lay  of  the 
Son,  SSlarl&ff,  which  form*  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the 
poetio  Edda.  In  thi*  the  spirit  of  a  dead  father  addresses 
hi*  living  son,  and  exhort*  him,  with  maxims  that  resemble 
those  of  ff&vamal,  to  righteousness  of  life.  The  tone  of 
the  poem  Is  strangely  confuted  between  Christianity  and 
Paganism,  and  it  hat  been  ssssssaed  to  be  the  composition 
of  a  writer  in  the  act  of  transition  between  the  old  creed 
and  the  new.      It    may,    however,  not   impossibly,  be 


t/63,  or  the  Preamble,  formerly  known  4*  the  Song  of 
Odin's  Haven,  is  an  extremely  obscure  fragment,  of  which 
little  is  understood,  although  infinite  scholarahip  ha*  been 
expended  on  it.     With  this  the  poetic  Edda  closes. 
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bat  toe  flnt  good  tnnsUthn  of  the  whale  was  thit  published  by 
Benjeisls  Thorp*  in  IMS.  An  excellent  edition  of  the  Icelandic 
'"'  '■"  *■--  injured  ly  Th.  Uolntu,  but  the  itiuidsrd  or  th* 
■  puy  will  be  found  In  the  admirable  editkn  of 
if = '-—*-■     -->'■-»•'  -  Chriitlm'     ' 
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original  orthognpli 
Sopbus  Bugge,  JTo 

EDELINCK,  Gkbahii  (1649-1707),  ono  ot  the  greatest 
copper-plate  engravers,  ru  born  at  Antwerp  in  1 6 19.  The 
rudiments  of  the  art,  which  he  was  to  carry  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  excellence  than  it  had  previously  reached,  he 
acquired  in  hi*  native  town  under  the  engraver  Cornelias 
Galle.  But  he  woe  not  long  in  reaching  the  limits  of  hia 
master's  attainments;  end  then  he  went  to  Paris  to  improve 
himself  under  the  teaching  of  De  Polity.  This  master 
likewise  hod  soon  done  all  he  could  to  help  him  onwards, 
and  Edelinck  ultimately  took  the  first  rank -among  ling 
engravers.  His  excellence  was  generally  acknowledged ; 
and  having  become  known  to  Louis  XIV.  he  was  appointed, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Le  Bran,  teacher  at  the  academy 
established  at  the  Gobelins  for  the  training  of  workers  in 
tspestry.  He  was  also  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
several  important  work*.  In  1877  he  was  admitted  member 
of  the  Pari*  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  The 
work  of  thi*  great  engraver  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  art. 
His  prints  number  more  than  four  hundred,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  amongst  them  there  is  no  work  of  poor  or 
middling  quality,  although  many  of  his  subjects  were  poor 
and  unworthy  of  the  high  art  which  he  lavished  upon  them. 
Edelinck  stands  above  and  apart  from  bis  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  especially  iu  this  that  he  excelled,  not 
in  some  one  respect,  but  ia  all  respects, — that  while  one 
engraver  attained  excellence  in  correct  form,  and  another 
in  rendering  light  and  abode,  and  other*  in  giving  colour 
to  their  printat*nd  the  texture  of  surfaces,  he,  as  supreme 
master  of  the  burin,  posseseed  and  displayed  all  these 
separate  qualities,  and  that  in  so  complete  a  harmony  that 
the  eye  is  not  attracted  by  any  ono  of  them  in  particular, 
but  rests  in  the  satisfying  whole.  Edelinck  was  the  first 
to  break  through  the  custom  of  making  prints  square,  and 
to  execute  them  in  the  losenge  shape.  Among  his  most 
famous  works  are  a  Holy  Family,  after  Raphael ;  a  Penitent 
Magdalene,  after  Charles  le  Bran ;  Alexander  at  the  Tent 
of  Darius,  after  Le  Brun ;  a  Combat  of  Four  Knights,  after 
Leonardo  da  Vinci;  Christ  surrounded  with  Angels;  St 
Louis  praying;  sod  St  Charles  Borromeo  before  a  crucifix, — 
the  last  three  after  Le  Bran.  Edelinck  was  especially  good 
as  en  engraver  of  portraits,  and  executed  prints  of  many  o( 
the  most  eminent  person*  of  his  time.  Among  these  are 
those  of  Le  Bran,  Rigaad,  Philippe  de  Champagne  (which 
the  engraver  thought  hit  beat),  Banteuil,  I*  Fontaine, 
Colbert,  John  Dryden,  Descartes,  Ac  He  died  at  Pari*  in 
1707.  His  yonnger  brother  John,  and  hia  eon  Nicholas, 
were  also  engravers,  but  did  not  attain  to  hia  excellence.  • 

EDEN,  Hebrew  (TP,  denoting  pleasure  or  delight), 
wet  the  first  residence  of  Adam  and  Eve  according  to  ths 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Tha  passage  in  which  " 
geographical  position  seems  to  be  indicated  (Gen.  ii.  8 
has  bean  from  the  earliest  tune*  the  subject  of  s 
as  ingenious  a   " 
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general  position  is  given  at  "  eastward,'  it,  to  the  m 

the  place  where  the  narrative  m  written.  Of  the  four 
riven  mentioned  the  Euphrates  ii  undoubtedly  the  timt 
which  is  stQl  known  by  that  name,  and  the  Hiddekcl  has 
been  almost  universally  identified  with  the  Tigris.  The 
object  of  commentators  who  hare  sought  to  put  a  literal 
construction  on  the  passage  has,  therefore,  been  to  identify 
the  Fisou  and  the  Gilion,  by  finding  two  rivers  which 
together  with  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  fulfil  the  condi- 
tion stated  in  Gen.  ii.  10,  ■  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden 
to  water  the  garden;  and  from  thence  it  waa  parted  and 
became  into  four  heads."  Aa  there  is  no  rivet  virion  forms 
a  common  source  for  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  two 
othere,  recourse  has  bean  had  to  a  strained  construction  of 
one  kind  or  other.  Josephas,  for  example,  supposes  the 
river  which  is  the  common  source  to  have  been  the  ocean 
stream  which  surrounds  the  earth,  and  idsntifiea  the  Kaon 
with  the  Ganges  and  the  Gilion  with  the  Nile;  aud  in  this 
ha  is  followed  by  many  of  the  father*  Calmot,  Boeen- 
mullsr,  and  others,  again,  auppoee  the  river  whioh  is  the 
common  source  to  nave  been  a  region  of  springs,  and,  by 
making  the  Pison  and  ths  Gihon  mountain  streams,  place 
the  rite  of  Eden  in  the  highlanda  of  Armenia.  Calvin, 
Huet,  and  Bochart  place  Eden  in  lower  Babylonia,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Pison  and  the  Gihon  are  the  two 
channels  by  which  the  united  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
enter  the  Persian  Gulf.  Lather  snd  others,  such  as  Clericua 
and  more  recently  Baumgarten,  have  haaarded  the  snppc*i- 
tion  that  the  flood  altered  the  oooree  of  the  streams,  and 
thus  rendered  it  impossible  to  identify  the  locality  of  Eden 
from  the  description  given  in  Genesis.  These  may  suffice 
as  specimens  of  the  almost  innumerable  solutions  that  have 
been  offered  of  what  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  an 
insoluble  problem.  On  the  theory  that  the  narrative  in 
Genesis  is  veritable  history  to  be  literally  interpreted,  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  geographical  position  of  Eden  with 
any  approach  to  certainty,  This  impossibility  fully 
accounts  for  the  immense  variety  of  the  conjectures  that 
have  been  pat  forward.  It  deserves  mention  as  a  curiosity 
of  criticism  that  the  site  df  Eden  has  been  assigned  by 
different  writers  to  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  ths  globe, 
and  that  the  ptrttarflar  localities  specified  have  ranged  from 
(Scandinavia  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  allegorical 
interpretations,  which  have  bean  offered  in  great  variety 
from  the  time  of  Philo  downwards,  era,  of  coarse,  not 
hampered  with  any  geographical  difficulties.  Philo 
supposes  Eden  to  be  a  symbol  of  ths  soul  that  delights  in 
virtue,  the  river  which  is  the  source  to  be  generic  virtue 
or  goodness,  and  the  four  rivers  to  be  the  specific  virtne* 
of  prudence,  temperance,  courage,  and  justice.  Origan 
Ends  in  the  subject  an  excellent  opportunity  for  applying 
his  favourite  allegorical  method,  and  supposes  Eden  to  be 
heaven,  and  the  rivers  wisdom.  Similar  interpretations, 
with  individual  variations,  are  given  by  several  of  the 
fathers  who  are  prone  to  allegorize.  In  modern  times 
Coleridge  is  perhaps  the  moat  celebrated  of  those  who  have 
interpreted  the  story  of  Eden  as  an  allegory.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  this  mode  of  explaining  the  narra- 
tive has  found  even  less  favour  with  recent  interpreter* 
than  that  which  accepts  it  as  literal  history,  meeting  the 
obvious  difficulties  se  best  it  can.  The  undoubted  tendency 
of  later  criticism  has  been  to  discard  alike  the  theory  of 
literal  history  and  the  theory  of  allegory  in  favour  of 
another,  according  to  which  the  story  of  Eden  i*  a  mythical 
tradition  of  a  kind  similar  to  that  whioh  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
early  sacred  literature  of  moat  nations.  According  to  this 
view  the  true  explanation  is  to  be  sought  for  in  a  careful 
comparison  of  these  various  tradition*  as  preserved  in  sacred 
scriptures,  early  historic*,  Inscriptions,  and  otherwise.  See 
Adam,  vol,  i.  p.  135-9,  and  Pujtaxitjch. 


EDEN,  Tm  Hraomtuu  Einxr  (1798-1 851).  novelist 
tad  misccjlanoous  writer,  waa  the  seventh  daughter  of  ths 
first  Lord  Auckland,  and  was  bomb  1705.  Happily  gifted 
by  nature,  her  literary  faculties  and  taste*  were  fostered 
by  a  liberal  education.  In  1835  she  accompanied  bar 
brother.  Lord  Auckland,  to  India,  on  his  appointment  a* 
governor,  general,  and  remained  with  him  during  his  term 
of  ofllce,  which  covered  the  period  of  the  Afghan  i 


Returning  to  England  in  1841,  the  m 


urablr 


also  anchor  of  two  novel*  entitled  the  Tit  Stmi-dttadud 
Bout*  and  The  Simialtached  Couple,  which  first  appeared 
anonymously  under  the  editorship  of  Lady  Them* 
Lewi*.  In  these  works  she  gives  clever  and  amusing 
delineations  of  Anglo-Indian  life  and  manners  a*  ah*  *aw 
them.  In  1888  we*  published  a  series  of  her  letters  to  her 
sister  written  from  India,  and  entitled  Up  the  Country. 
Her  private  journal,  at  present  unpublished,  ia  eaid  to  be 
still  mora  attractive  and  full  of  sparkling  anecdote  and 
graphic  sketches.  Another  volume  entitled  Letter*  fro* 
India,  edited  by  her  niece,  the  Hon.  Eleanor  Eden,  was 
published  in  1873.  For  many  years  Miss  Eden  lived  at 
Kensington,  and  her  house  was  one  of  the  most  frequented 
centre*  of  London  intellectual  and  fashionable  life.  She 
afterwards  removed  to  Richmond,  and  there  died,  Angus! 
S,  18S9.  Her  eldest  sister  Eleanor  attracted  the  warn- 
affection  of  William  Pitt,  who,  however,  did  not  feel  justified 
in  making  her  an  offer  of  marriage.    This  was,  it  is 


EDENTATA,  an  order  of  placental  mammal*  chorae- 
terixed  by  the  total  absence  of  median  incisor  teeth.  Such 
teeth  as  are  found  in  edentate  species  are  composed  entirely 
of  dentine  aud  cement,  without  enamel ;  they  likewise  grow 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  are  consequently  without  root ; 
and  so  far  as  yet  discovered  there  is  no  displacement  of  the 
first  teeth  by  any  second  est  except  in  a  few  of  the 
armadilloes.  This  order  contain*  the  sloths,  armadilloes, 
aud  ant-eater*. 

ED  ESS  A,  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia,  previously 
known  aa  Mgm,  was  situated  4(1  mile*  W.  of  Theaaalonica 
on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  stream  in  the  very  oeatre  of 
the  kingdom,  end  at  the  head  of  a  defile  cjnmanandJM  ths 
approaches  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 
It  was  the  original  residence  of  the  Macedonian  kings;  and 
even  after  the  seat  of  government  we*  removed  to  the  more 
acoessiblB  Pella,  it  continued  to  be  the  burial-place  of  the 
royal  family.  At  the  celebration  of  hi*  daughter1*  marriage 
in  the  town,  Philip  II.  we*  murdered  by  Pausaaia*  in  533 
aa  Hi*  greater  aon  Alexander  was  buried  at  Memphis 
through  the  contrivance  of  Ptolemy ;  but  the  bodies  of  his 
gHinfHfnightf  Eury  dice  and  her  huahand  Arrliidjsrt*  were 
removed  by  Cssnndar  to  ths  ancestral  sepulchre.  On  the 
occupation  of  the  town  by  Pyrrhus  the  royal  tomb*  went 
plundered  by  the  Gallia  mercenaries.  The  modern  dry  of 
'  na  ia  built  on  the  site  of  Edaaej,  and  preserves  a  fsw 
portent  remains  of  ancient  buildings.  The  nsmse 
i  and  Eds***  were  both  probably  given  in  allusion  to 
the  full-flowing  stream*  that  form  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  aituation;  and  Todena  is  certainly  derived 
from  the  Slavonic  suds,  water.  Full  details  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  city  may  be  found  in  Toxer,  The  HigUa*Ji 
of  Turkey,  voL  L 

EDES8A,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  TJrfa  or  Orfa,  a  city  of 
Northern  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Daisnn,  a  left-band  tributary 
of  the  Euphrates,  75  mils*  W.  of  Diarbekir  and  59  E  of 
Biradjik,  in  37'  31'  N.  lat  and  39*  8'  E.  long  tt  is  sur- 
rounded with  wall*  and  towers,  wall  preserved  on  tbt 
northern   side,  hat   narrow  but   cmnfortahls  tad  olsanr/ 
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■tracts,  and  displays  in  ita  baenar  not  only  the  native 
woollen  stuffs,  pottery,  and  silver  work,  bat  also  a  consider- 
able variety  of  European  good*.  Id  the  principal  square 
there  u  a  Urge  innsque  dedicated  to  Abraham,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Mahometan  legend,  wiui  slain  in  the  city;  and  in  it* 
' '  ta  vicinity  is  a  pond  shaded  by  fine  pomegranate, 


er,  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Nimrod;  but  in  the 
bourhood  there  eiiat  eitenaive  catacomb*  with  cui 
inscriptions  of  an  early  date.  The  prevailing  language  is 
Turkish,  though  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Christian.  The  population  was  estimated  about 
1796  by  Olivier  as  from  20,000  to  24,000  ;  by  Bucking- 
ham at  50,000  ;  and,  in  1ST3,  by  Chemik  at  10,000. 
There  are  two  mission  establishments,  an  American  and  a 
French,  and  in  connection  with  the  former  a  school  with 
about  250  pupils.  The  outskirts  are  occupied  by  melon- 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  mulberry  plantations. 

Nothing  [s  known  of  the  origin  ofEdesso.  It  has  been  tuweated 
that  probably  tb*  early  Inhabitants  were  Sabeeons,  and  that  the 
esned  fish  originally  belonged  to  the  wurahip  of  AMrgatis.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Targum  of  the  peemlo-Jonathan,  Jerome,  and  Ephraem 
Gyrus,  the  city  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Erroh  of  Gencaia  i. 
10,  and  tb*  local  tradition  of  the  Arabs  and  Jewi  maltea  it  llie 
aama  as  Ur  of  the  Chald«*;  bat  then  is  no  historical  basis  for 
either  identification,  though  tb*  former  ho*  m-eived  the  support 
of  Hicheelle,  Bnltmann,  and  Von  Bohlen.  The  Ant  authentic 
mention  of  the  city  connect*  it  with  Salencus,  wht>  appears  to  have 
ncreaaad  its  prosperity,  and  was  probably  the  beatower  at 


to  Stephanas,  * 


*  of  the  i 


:h  it  is  best  knoB 


story.     This,  at 


SnotKa, 


niters,  undoubtedly 
fountain  ;  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  this  may  be  the  derivation 
rifili  modern  name— Urhoi  among  the  Svtiani,  Er  Boh*  among  ths 
Arabs,  and  Drfa  among  tb*  Turks  and  Christians.  In  the  time  of 
Antiochus  VII.,  about  1SS  B.C.,  the  city  became  the  seat  or  centre 
of  the  Osrhoenie  kingdom,  founded  by  Orhoi-Bar  Kheryo,  and 
governed  for  centuriea  by  a  aeriea  of  elective  monarch*.  Of  these 
the  eighth  in  sncoeaalon,  Abgnr  Bnr-Aiigar,  fought  against 
LucnJlua,  bat  afterwards  aided  with  the  Bonmni ;  the  fifteenth 
Abgar  TJchomo  is  fumc.ua  for  the  legendary 


Christ  reported  by  Eua 
general  Lnsiui  Quietus, 


is  plundert 


>j  Trajan 


early  a 


D         j  tributary .. 

so*  finally  abolished  by  Caracalla  in  217, 
colony  was  Htabllahed  with  the  title  of 
ddl  Meanwhile  Christianity  had  been 
ty,  the  first  church  bsving  been  built  ss 
By  the  time  of  Julian,  ilia  wealth  of  the 


of  the  foil 


engcful 


ipidity  ;  , 


wing  century, 
alone  is  said  to  have  exceeded  300.  Greer,  tneoingicai  * 
aatabliahed,  and  the  city,  In  fact,  became  one  of  the  tb 
oriental  learning.  Host  famous  of  nil  via  the  Sr/mln 
■Vruan  School ;  bnt  ita  professon  having  adopted  tlit 
heresy  were  eiprlled  by  Martymn  the  bishop,  and  the  b 
destroyed  in  430,  and  replaced  by  Et  liary't  Church, 
jwrity  of  the  city  gndoslly  diaappeared  during  ths  mn  n<r 
centuries,  as  it  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  and 
the  Seliitks.  From  the  latter  it  sua  captured  lu  1097  by  Baldwin 
dc  HouiIIou,  and  fnrfhaiieit  fifty  yeata  it eOBtinitrdau  independent 

II  (110O-J1H1I.  Joeelinde  Cnnrtenay,  surnimed  the  Great  (111S- 
1131),  snd  Jocoliu  II.  (1131-114').  The  negligence  of  this  Isat 
count  permitted  the  city  to  fall  into  the  bands  or  Zengi  of  Sloan], 
and  Id  1403,  the  attempt  of  the  inhabitants  to  recover  their  inda. 

Knnenoe  I  rough  t  down  the  vengeance  of  Zengi' 
n.     The  auluni  of  Egypt  ana  Syria  obtained 
the  Byzantines  in  1134,  th*  Mongolians  nndei 
1393,  the  Turkomans  snd  the  Persians 
the  Turks  In  1037. 

Sef  aaanu.nl  MWI  iMral.  vol.  U  >M»  Iris  "Chm.  EScaeeueTn-  u  ra- 
rn,-,,,!.  111.  L.  I  irar,  Btittn*  OvaaMsA  AUsuns  bhiiii  KIBilrsu.  St 

EDFU,  in  Coptiah  Atbo,  from  the  old  Egyptian  Tebu, 
a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  Said,  situated 
about  a  third  of  a  mil*  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  05 
miles  below  the  cataracts  of  Syene,  in  24*  58'  43"  N.  lit 
It  is  inhabited  by  about  2000  Arab*  and  Copts,  engaged 


■ing  WW 


or  Nur-fd- 


a  later  date,  snd  finally 


similarity  it  retains  to  the  ancient  pottery  represented  o_ 
the  monument*.  To  the  Egyptologist  the  spot  i*  of  extreme, 
interest,  as  furnishing  the  most  perfect  specimen  or 
an  ancient  Egyptian  temple,  full  details  in  regard  to  which 
may  be  found  in  the  article  Aechitectubz,  vol  ii.  p.  389. 
By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  city  to  which  this  splendid. 
building  belonged  was  known  as  Ajiollinopulis  Magna,  the 
god  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated  being  identified  with 
the  Greek  Apollo.  Under  the  later  empire  it  was  the  see 
cf  a  biahop  and  the  Lead-quartern  of  the  Legio  II.  Trsjana. 
See  Bolsoni,  tramline,  3d  ed.,  182S;  Wilkinson,  Egypt  an* 
Taatst,  1813;  Lepsius,  Vcberiiiu  \icrvqt>jph\Kht  /tueArf/l  out 
Tempi  m  Edfit,  Berlin,  1S5S  ;  Marietta,'  Fmillu  atcuUet  n 
£'JVT*'t  *;..  aTtprtt  let  ordra  du  ciceroi,  180'/. 

EDGEWORTH,  Mama  (1767-1810),  the  creator  of 
the  novel  of  national  manners  and  moral  purpose,  was  the 
daughter,  by  his  first  wife,  of  Richard  LoveU  Edgeworth 
noticed  below.  She  was  bom  at  Hare  Haich,  Berkshire,  in 
1767,  and  did  not  see  Ireland  till  she  was  twelve  years 
old.  She  was  educated  by  her  father,  who  devoted 
himself  with  great  enthusiasm  to  the  intellectual  ad- 
vancement of  his  children.  In  most  of  her  literary 
undertakings  Miss  Edgeworth  had  the  advantage  of  her 
father's  criticism,  who  also  wrote  introductions  to  her 
novels.  "  It  is  my  business,"  he  used  to  say,  "  to  cut  and 
correct :  yours  to  write  on."  Many  tales  and  essay*  wcto 
written  by  Maria  for  private  pleasure  before  publication 
was  thought  of.  Practical  Education  (1798)  wasajoitit 
work  by  father  and  daughter.  In  1800  appeared  Cattle 
Rackrent,  which  at  one*  mad*  for  her  a  reputation  as  a 
national  novelist.  This  was  followed  soon  after  by  Belinda, 
and  by  the  Ettay  on  Iruh  Unlit,  published  in  partnership 
with  her  father,  and  intended  to  familiarize  the  English 
public  with  Irish  humour  and  pathos.  The  work  ia  so 
thoroughly  the  joint-product  of  two  minds,  that  Miss  Edgo- 
worth,  in  writing  her  father's  life,  cannot  tell  distinctly 
which  parts  are  his,  but  says  that  passages  in  which  classical 
allusions  and  quotations  occur  must  be  her  father's,  as  she 
was  "  entirely  jguorant  of  the  learned  languages " 
{Memoirt,  second  edition,  ii  319).  In  1304  appeared 
Popular  Tola;  in  1806  Leonora;  in  1609  the  first  instal- 
ment of  Fathionable  Tate;  which  were  finished  in  1812; 
ia  1814  Patronage;  and  in  1817  Harrington,  Ormond,  and 
Comic  Dramat,  which  failed  on  the  stage.  The  death  of 
her  father,  in  that  year,  recalled  her  from  novel  writing  to 
fulfil  the  sacred  duty  of  completing  his  Mraoirt,  which 
were  given  to  the  world  in  1820,  and  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  called  for  in  1821.  In  1822  appeared  Ham- 
mond, a  Sequel  to  Early  Lessons,  a  work  published  earlier 
with  contributions  from  Mr  Edgeworth's  pen.  In  August 
1823  Miss  Edgeworth  visited  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbots- 
ford,  where  she  remained  a  fortnight;  and  Scott  repaid 
this  visit  at  Edge  forth  town  exactly  two  yearn  afterwards. 
In  1823  Miss  Edgeworth  further  continued  her  tales  for 
the  young  by  the  publication  of  Harry  and  Lucy.  In 
1834  appeared  Helen,  a  Tale,  her  last  and  one  of  her  best 
novels;,  and  she  afterwards  wrote  Orlandino,  a  book  for 
children.  Her  Letlert/or  Literary  Ladiet  wero  suggested 
by  a  correspondence  between  Thomas  Day  and  her  father 
as  to  the  propriety  of  "  female  authorship,"  in  which  the 
former  stoutly  maintained  the  negative. 

Miss  Edgeworth  died  on  the  21st  of  May  1849,  after 
having  lived  to  sea  her  works  take  rank  as  English  classics. 
Her  influence  was  deep  and  lasting.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
confesses  that  he  wm  anxious  to  do  for  Scotland  what  Miss 
Edgeworth  bad  done  for  Ireland ;  and  it  is  said  that 
O'Connell  regretted  deeply  that  one  eo  powerful  did  not 
carve  Ireland  m  an  agitator.  Her  society  was  courted  by 
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by  her  lively  conversation  nud  by  tho  domestic  virtues 
which  brightened  tbe  home  of  which  she  n>  the  centre. 
With  Scott  the  was  on  terms  of  the  closest  inti- 
macy ;  Byron  admired  her  works,  in  spite  of  bis  sarcastic 
reference  to  "  Miss  Edgeworth'a  novels  stepping  from  their 
covers  ;"  and  Lord  Macaulay  was  one  of  ber  moat 
.enthusiastic  worshippers,  "  Among  all  the  incidents,"  aays 
Mr  Trevislyaa,  "  connected  with,  the  publication  of  his 
History,  nothing  pleased  Macinlay  so  much  as  the 
gratification  that  ha  contrived  to  give  to  Maria,  Edgeworth, 
aa  a  small  return  for  the  enjoyment  which,  during  more 
than  forty  years,  be  had  derived  from  ber  charming  writ- 
ings.1' Hecauley  mentions  Miss  Edgeworth'a  name  in  a 
note,  in  which  he  describes  her  delineation  of  King  Corny, 
in  Ormtmd,  aa  "  that  admirable  portrait,*  Miss  Edge  worth, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr  Holland,  speaks  of  the  "  self-satisfaction, 
vanity,  pride,  surprise,  I  had  in  fading  my  own  name  in  a 

Cattlt  Raekrnd,  tbs  first  and  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic of  her  novels,  is  lit  up  throughout  with  sonny  Irish 
humour,  Sir  Condy  complaining  that  be  "  waa  Tory  ill  used 
by  the  Government  about  a  place  that  was  promised  him 
and  never  given,  after  his  supporting  them  against  his 
conscience  very  hononrably"  (1857  edition,  p.  39).  Leonora 
has  a  painful  plot.  It  treats  of  the  seduction  of  an  attached 
husband  by  a,  professed  friend  of  his  wife.  Leonora's 
forbearance,  however,  and  ber  doep-eeated  love  for  her 
husband  prove,  in  the  end,  too  much  for  the  hollow 
professions  and  vaunted  "  sensibility  "  of  Olivia.  The 
Tata  of  Fathiomible  Life  include  Ennvi,  The  Dun, 
Manautring,  Aimtria,  Vivian,  The  Ahwttcc,  Madam*  dt 
Fltury,  and  Emilit  dt  Coutangu.  Ennui  ia  a  powerful 
story,  and  relates  how  the  earl  of  Olenthorn  was  cured  of 
tbe  disease  which  gives  its  name  to  the  book..  There  are 
several  fine  character  studies,  including  the  Earl ;  M'Leod, 
the  cool,  but  faithful,  Scotch  agent;  witty  Lady  Geraldine; 
Christy,  the  blacksmith;  and  Ellinor,  the  Irish  faster  nurse, 
who  sard,  on  ono  occasion,  that  "  if  it  plaud  God,  she 
would  like  to  die  on.  a  Christmas  day,  of  all  days,  betaate 
the  gates  of  Heaven,  they  Bay,  will  be  open  all  .that  day, 
and  who  knows  but  a  body  might  Blip  in  tmlcnowiut  t  " 
(IS57  edition,  p.  231).  The  Dun  portrays,  with  a  realism 
ajmost  too  painful,  the  dreadful  privations  undergone  by 
tho  poor  who  are  unable  to  get  ia  tbe  money  justly  their 
due.  Jfamravi-inj  depicts  the  efforts  of  lire  Beaumont, 
a  clever,  scheming,  deceitful  woman,  to  marry  ber  son  and 
daughter  contrary  to  their  inclinations.  For  a  while  all 
seems  to  go  well  with  Sirs  Beaumont,  until  she  is  herself 
entangled  in  her  net  of  white  lies,  and  finally  thoroughly 
outwitted.  Her  character,  and  that  of  Mr  Palmer,  * 
Healthy  merchant  from  Jamaica,  are  worthy  of  the  author's 
high  reputation.  Aimtria  traces  the  rise  of  the  worldly 
spirit  in  tbe  breast  of  a  young  girl,  and  the  debasing  con- 
sequences of  a  passionate  pursuit  of  fashion  for  its  own 
sake,  unredeemed  by  any  ennobling  feature.  Vivian  is  an 
admirably  told  story,  and  illustrates  the  terribleevils  which 
sometimes  arise  from  indecision  of  character.  Vivian,  the 
undecided,  brilliant,  young  noble;  Russell,  the  faithful 
tutor ;  Wharton,  the  unscrupulous  politician  and  voluptuary ; 
self-willed  Lord  Glistonbury ;  prim  Lady  G  listen  bury ;  and 
vivacious  Lady  Julia  seem  to  start  from  tbe  canvas.  The 
Abicnla,  considered  by  many  us  Miss  Edgsworth's  master- 
piece, is  written  to  expose  the  misery  entailed  on  the 
tenantry  by  the  Irish  gentry,  who  deserted  their  native 
country  for  London,  and  abandoned  their  affairs  to  be 
managed  by  unscrupulous  agents.  The  characters  are 
among  tbe  moat  life-like  in  the  annals  of  fiction.  Lady 
Cloubrony  makes  herself  exquisitely  ridiculous  in  ber  vain 


endeavours  to  act  the  line  Engliah  lady;  Lord  Colunbr*, 
the  hero  of  tbe  novel,  travels,  under  an  assumed  name, 
among  hit  father's  tenants  in  Ireland,  finds  out  how  rudely 
they  have  bean  oppressed,  and  champions  their  cams?  so 
skilfully  as  to  win  over  even  Lady  Clonbrony  ;  Lady 
Dushfort  and  ber  daughter  are  wonderfully  real  representa- 
tions of  heartless  women  of  fashion  ;  tbe  sufferings  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  are  drawn  with  *  loving  and  masterly  pencil ; 
and  the  general  sadness  of  the  work  is  relieved  by  anch 
humorous  sketches  as  Colonel  Eeatboock,  Sir  Terence 
O'fay,  and  Lurry  Brady,  whoso  inimitable  Utter  closes  tbe 
book.  Macaulay  considered  tbe  scene  in  which  Lord 
Colambra  discovers  himself  to  bit  father's  tenantry  tho  best 
passage  of  the  kind  since  the  beginning  of  the  22d  book  of 
the  Odyuty.  This  is  very  high  praise,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  Macaulay  seems  to  have  read  almost  every 
novel — so  much  was  ho  fascinated  by  narrative  composition. 
Madame  dt  Fteury  is  the  story  of  a  French  lady  who  set 
up  a  school  in  Paris  for  neglected  girls.  Tbe  school  came 
to  grief  at  the  great  Revolution;  and  its  benevolent  founder 
had  to  fly  to  England,  where  she  was  supported  mainly  by 
donations  from  the  girls,  who  were  instigated  by  Victoirs, 
the  heroine  of  the  book.  Ultimately  her  return  to  France 
was  secured  by  Easile,  Victoire's  lover,  who  had  obtained 
influence  with  his  general  through  his  valuable  engineering 
knowledge.  Emilia  dt  Gowlanget  describes  the  mortifica- 
tions two  French  refugees  bad  to  undergo  in  living  with 
Mrs  Somen,  an  excessively  ill-tempered  English  lady,  who 
was  generous  enough  with  her  money,  but  neglectful  of 
kindness  of  a  mora  delicate  order.  Mrs  Somen's  incessant 
outbursts  of  temper  and  reconciliations  with  Emilia,  to  be 
followed  inevitably  by  fresh  quarrels,  ore  somewhat  weari- 
some reading.  The  Modern  Gtuelda,  a  story  treating  of 
the  attempts  of  a  wife  to  bring  her  busbon-  to  abject 
submission,  manifests  fine  satiric  power,  and  great  liveli- 
ness— thedialogne  being  particularly  animated.  Patronage, 
which  is  in  the  same  vein  as  the  Tata  of  Fothvmabl*  Life, 
rather  disappointed  the  critics,  who  concluded  that  Mr 
Edgeworth  had  written  considerable  parts  of  it  This, 
however,  is  expressly  denied  by  Miss  Edgeworth  ( Memoiit,  ii. 
323).  Ormond  is  an  Irish  tale,  and  ranks  among  the  best 
of  Miss  Edgeworth's  worts.  It  shows  how  a  youth,  whose 
education  hod  been  neglected,  and  whose  temper  was 
naturally  impetuous,  managed  to  reach  true  nobility  of 
character.  King  Comy,  Ormond,  Sir  Ulick  O'Sbane. 
Morierty  Carroll,  Dors,  and  Mademoiselle  O'Faley  are 
masterly  creations.  There  is  a  true  Irish  ring  about  the 
book,  although  it  ia  composed  in  the  purest  English 
Helen,  is  a  novel  of  thrilling  interest,  and  displays 
greater  passion  and  a  finer  insight  into  the  more  snbtla 
moods  of  the  human  mind  than  any  of  Hiss  Edgeworth's 
previous  works.  The  moral  is  that  falsehood  and  deceit 
almost  invariably  bring  misery  in  their  train.  Although  on 
a  more  elaborate  scale  thou  her  other  books,  Iltltn  sur- 
passes them  all  in  grace,  charm,  and  lightness  of  touch. 
Snch  powerfully  conceived  characters  as  Lady  Daveusnt, 
Helen,  Cecilia,  Beoncierc,  Churchill,  and  the  Clarendons, 
leave  au  indelible  impression  on  the  memory. 

Ilia  Edpworth'i  novels  in  distinguished  by  good  tsoR.hnnour, 
and  u  easy  flowioR  sty!?.     Ai  tho  conitmdion  of  s  plot  Is  sot 
b*r  strong  point,  sbs  is  gonsrally  mart  successful  in  tales  loan  in 
' — "■ — mis.     The  vivacity  of  her  dialogue*  is  eitrnoHHnuy : 
iters  ravesl  Ihtmsslves  In  tho  most  natural 
»b  on  cnnrmcter-iradiei,  nthcr  than  in- 
irrativos.      Bobrietv  of  judgment   is   sen 
poetry  rarely,  if  » 
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mdtr  thii  category.  Ths  two  poles  of  thought  in  regard  to  tin 
uial  tendencv  of  Min  Edgeworth's  works  an  well  represented  t'j 
lobart  Hall,  the  eminent  Bsjitist  nnwher,  and  Monsieur  Tains 
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Uta  Edgeworth  "dors  net,"  say*  Hull,  "attack  religion  or 
inveigh  against  it,  bat  makes  it  appear  nmMU)  by  exhibiting 
perfect  virtue  without  it  No  books  mr  produced  no  Gad  U  afloat 
on  my  on  mind  u  her*.  I  did  not  expect  any  irreligion  then  i 
I  iu  off  mj  gaud ;  their  moral  character  beguiled  me  :  I  ntd 
volume  sftot  volume  with  eagerness ;  and  tbe  evil  effects  nf  them 
lexperionccd  lor  ™b"  (Hairs  Woria,  v.L  I.  Bonn's  edition, 
1940,  appendix,  not*  A).  Monsieur  Tunc,  sgain,  eat)  that  "this 
regu'ar  presence  of  a  moral  intention  spoils  ths  novel  X  well  m  the 
novelist.  It  mart  be  confessed  a  voloma  of  Thackeray  hu  tb* 
cruel  misfortune  of  nailing  tb*  novel*  ot  Miu  Edgewortu" 
{English  LiUmttn,  Criticism  on  Thackeray).    To  Uobert  Hall'* 

explain  and  inculcate  the  systematic  theology  of  the  avangilicid 
school ;  while  we  mart  concede  to  Taina  and  the  French  critic* 
that  to  harden  a  novel  with  a  moral,  or  other  special  purpose,  1* 
artistically  a  blemish,  eapeciaJly  when  It  la  proTeatedly  made  an 
aim  aa  in  Miu  Edgeworth'*  cue.  Sho  remark*  rtry  beautirully 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  "  hla  morality  ii  not  in  purple  patches, 
ostentatiously  obtrusive,  bnt  woven  in  through  the  vary  texture  of 
the  staff"  (flstas,  1838  edition,  123) — a  itatament  ™hich  acaroaly 
hold*  tnji  of  herself.  Still,  strong  national  tendencies  moat  be 
■Honed  to  sasart  themaelvea  in  fiction,  and  there  con  be  no  donbt 
that  the  didactic  or  moralizing  tendency  is  deeply  Hated  in  the 
English- speaking  people*. 
Mo  writer  te    ' 


kunck,  rather  than 
phenomena.  Few  noTeliata  display  Teas  extravagance  than  llisa 
iilgoworth.  We  Teet  that  her  minor  chnroctnra  especially  are 
ganaine  Heab  and  blood.  Bometimoa  the  here  or  heroina  of  the 
aiory  ia  liable  to  the  charge  of  being  the  incarnation  of  a  single 

one  who  write*  with  a  didactja  purposa,  this  ia  almost  inevitable. 
Miss  Edgeworth  hu  drawn  attention  to  the  leaa  brilliant  faculties 
of  humanity,  and  always  pvofsre  to  ha  useful,  when  othen  wool! 
have  endeavourtd  to  be  striking.  In  her  page*  the  heroic  virtue* 
give  place  to  prudence,  industry,  kindneea,  and  sweetness  of  temper. 
There  are  few  instances  of  overwhelming  einotioa*  or  tumultuous 
passions  in  her  work*  ;  and  it  is  rensi-kahle  bow  little  the  love  of 
nature  appears.  Bh*  nerer  nses  material  which  doe*  not  yield 
eoma  direct  moral  lesson.  All  this  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
alias Edgeworth'a method  end  utilitarian  sim.  Bat,  working  ander 
such  self- imposed  conditions,  ehs  hu  dans  wonder*.  Her  ropreacn- 
tatiaoa  of  the  humour,  pathos,  and  generona  character  of  the  Irish 

Guantry  an  tn  imperiaoabla  monument  of  her  genius  Nor  is  it 
r  to  depreciate  the  English  novels  in  companion,  Htim  being 
quite  equal  to  any  of  her  distinctively  national  tale*.  Thofreahneas 
of  her  stories,  her  insight  into  cliarscter,  lively  dielojoea,  originality 
of  intention,  and  delightfully  clear  stylo  render  it  quite  possible 
to  read  har  works  in  succession  without  out  awuse  of  wearin™, 
As  a  painter  of  national  life  and  manners,  and  an  iTrnstmtor  of  th< 
homelier  grace*  of  human  character,  Mies  EdgeworUi  is  surpassed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  alone ;  while  aa  a  direct  moral  teacher  ahe  haa 
no  peer  among  novelists.  Among  the  many  sweet  memories  h 
unsullied  page*  her*  bequeathed  to  the  world,  not  the  least  nracio 
ia  her  own  noble  character,  which  em  responded  to  all  that 


EDGEWORTH,  Richiiuj  Luvkll  (1744-1617),  father 
of  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  notice,  and  her  associate 
in  many  literary  underta Lings,  iraa  bom  at  Bath  in  1744. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life,  however,  was  spent  at 
Edge  worth  town,  or  Edgeworthstown,  in  the  county  oi 
Longford,  Ireland,  where  the  Edgeworth  family  had  teen 
settled  for  upwards  of  ISO  jean.  He  was  of  gentle 
blood — his  father  being  the  son  of  ColoDel  Francis  Edge- 
•jortli,  and  hit  mother,  Juno  Lovell,  being  the  daughter  ot 


Samuel  Lovoli,  a  Welsh  judge.  Eichard's  mother  taught 
him  to  read  at  a  very  early  age ;  his  young  imagination 
wo*  nurtured  on  the  beautiful  atones  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  and  on  Shakespeare's  character*  of  Coriokuus  and 
Julias  Cieoar ;  and,  when  he  was  only  seven  years  old, 
a  Mr  Deane  explained  to  him  the  uses  and  structure  or 
several  pieces  of  machinery,  a  circumstance  to  which  he 
ever  afterwards  traced  his  strong  love  for  moihanieal  science. 
The  Rev.  Patrick  Hughes  initiated  him  in  Lilly's  Latin 
mar — an  office  he  also  performed  for  Goldsmith,  who 
wu  born  on  the  properly  of  the  Edgaworths  —and  hi* 
public  education  began,  m  August  1752,  in  a  school  at 
Warwick.  He  subsequently  attended  Drogheda  school, 
then  reputed  the  best  in  Ireland ;  and,  after  spending  two 
yoara  at  a  school  in  Longford,  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  iu  April  1761,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  iu  October  of  the  some  year. 
While  still  at  college,  he  made  a  runaway  match,  marrying 
at  Gretna,  Green  oue  of  the  daughters  of  llr  Paul  Elcrs,  an 
old  friend  of  hia  father,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  wss 
born  before  Edgeworth  reached  his  twentieth  birth-day,  and 
his  daughter  Maria.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  bo 
and  his  wife  went  hi  Edge  worth  town,  where  he  met  a  severe 
trial  in  the  death  of  hia  mother.  Her  dying  advice  to  him, 
to  "  learn  how  to  say  no,"  was  the  germ  of  Vivian,  one  of 
Miss  Edgeworth'*  best  navels.  For  some  time  after  tliia 
Edgeworth  devoted  lumaelf  to  scientific  reading  and  ex- 
periments ;  and  he  claim*  to  be  the  revivor  of  telegraphic 
communication  in  modern  tune*  (Memoirs,  second  edition, 
i,  144).  His  home  was  now  at  Hsi*  Hatch,  in  Berkshire, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  educate  bis  son  according  to  the 
method  explained  in  Rousseau's  Smile.  In  later  life,  how- 
aver,  he  siw  reason  to  doubt  many  uf  Itouaaean'a  view* 
(Memoirs,  ii.  374).  At  the  same  time  he  went  on  keeping 
terms  at  the  Temple,  and  formed  the  greatest  friendship  or 
his  life  with  Thomas  Day — an  able  man,  of  nobis  character, 
excessively  eccentric,  and  known  to  all  boys  aa  the  author 
of  Sand/ord  and  Mirton,  which  was  written  at  Edge- 
worth's  suggestion.  In  1739,  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  gave  up  the  idea  of  being  a  barrister;  but,  instead  of 
immediately  settling  on  his  Irish  estate,  he  spent  a  con- 
siderable tune  in  England  and  France,  mainly  in  Day's 
company.  In  Lyons,  where  he  resided  for  about  two 
years,  he  took  an  active  part  iu  the  management  of  public 
works  intended  to  turn  the  course  of  the  Kbone.  He  wo* 
summoned  to  England  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  with 
whom  his  autobiography  tells  us  plainly  he  was  not 
happy.  Edgeworth  hurried  to  Lichfield,  to  Dr  Erasmus 
Darwin's,  one  of  his  greatest  friends,  and  at  once  declared 
his  passion  for  Miss  Honora  Socyd,  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  hi*  flight  to  France  two  years  before.  They  Wert 
married  (1773)  iu  the  cathedral,  and  after  residing  it 
lid goworth town  for  three  years,  settled  et  Northchurch, 
in  Hertfordshire.  Whoa  six.  years  of  great  domestie 
happiness  had  elapsed,  Mrs  Honora  Edgeworth  died,  after 
recommending  her  husband  to  marry  her  sister  Elizabeth 
—which  he  did,  on  Christinas  Day  1780.  In  1783 
Edgeworth  returned  to  Ireland,  determined  to  improve 
his  estate,  educate  his  seven  children,  and  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  tenants.  Up  to  this  point  Edgeworth 
hoe  told  his  own  story.  The  rest  of  Ms  life  is  written  by 
his  daughter,  and  open*  with  an  account  of  the  improve- 
ments he  effected,  and  a  lengthy  panegyric  on  Mr  Edge- 
worth  a*  a  model  landlord  (JfenuiVi,  ii.  12-36).  In 
1785  he  was  associated  with  others  in  founding  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy;  and,  during  the  two  succeeding 
yean,  mechanics  and  agriculture  occupied  most  of  hia 
time.  In  October  17B9  his  friend  Day  was  killed  by  • 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  this  trial  was  soon  followed  by  the 
loss  of  a  daughter,  who  had  just  reached  her  fifteen** 
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year.  The  first  thing  ttuvt  broke  the  monotony  of  his 
grief  wh  the  arrival  of  Dr  Darwin's  poem,  the  Botanic 
Garden,  about  which  the  author  Bays,  "  It  wss  your  early 
approbation  that  contributed  to  encourage  ma  to  go  oil  with 
the  poem"  (Mtmoin,  il  113).  In  1792  the  heelth  of  one 
of  Edgoworth's  sons  took  him  to  Clifton,  where  he  remained 
with  his  family  for  about  two  yean,  letnming  in  1794  to 
Edgeworthtown.  Ireland  was,  at  that  time,  massed  by 
internal  disturbances,  and  threats  of  a  French  invasion,  and 
Edgeworth  offered  to  establish  telegraphic  communication  of 
hi*  own  invention  throughout  the  country.  This  offer  was 
declined,  A  toll  account  of  the  matter  is  given  in  Edge- 
WOTth'a  fitter  to  Lord  Ckctrlemont  on  At  Telegraph;  and  his 
apparatus  is  explained  in  an  "  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Convey- 
ing Swift  and  Secret  Intelligence,"  published  iu  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Trantactioni  of  the  Royal  IritK  Academy. 
In  the  autumn  of  1737  Mrs  Edgeworth  fell  a  victim  to  de- 
cline. Practical  Education,  a  work  which  embodied  the 
experience  of  the  authors  in  dealing  with  children,  was  pub- 
lished in  1798.  "  So  commenced,"  says  Miss  Edgeworth, 
"  that  literary  partnership  which,  for  so  many  Tears,  was 
the  pride  end  joy  of  my  life  "  (btcmoirt,  ii.  170).  In  the 
same  year  Edgeworth  married  Mies  Beaufort,  and  waa 
'  elected  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  St  John's  Town,  Longford. 
The  same  year,  too,  saw  a  hostile  landing  of  the  French 
and  a  formidable  rebellion ;  and  for  a  abort  time  the 
Edgeworths  took  refuge  in  Longford.  The  spring  of  1802 
brought  the  depressing  announcement  of  Dr  Darwin's  death ; 
and  the  winter  of  that  year  was  spent  by  the  Edgeworths 
in  Paris,  where,  among  many  friends,  they  particularly 
valued  M.  Dumout.  On  hit  return  home  he  wee  gratiGed 
by  Government  accepting  of  his  telegraphic  apparatus, 
which  worked  admirably.  In  1802  appeared  the  JCuny  on 
Irith  Built  by  Mr  and  Miss  Edgeworth;  and  in  1806 
Edgeworth  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  Irish  education.  From 
1807  till  1809  much  of  his  time  «M  spent  on  mechanical 
experiments  and  in  writing  the  story  of  his  life.  In  1808 
appeared  Profatiowrf  Education,  and  in  1813  his  Euay  cm 
the  Coiutruttion  of  Jtoadi  and  Carriagii.  He  died  on 
the  13th  of  June  1817,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
vault  in  Edgsworthlown  churchyard, 

limy  of  Edgeworth's  work)  wire  suggested  by  hii  seal  for  the 
education  of  hi*  own  children.  Such  were  Poetry  Explaiiutt  for 
Ytm§  Fioplt,  Smdinat  at  Poetry,  A  Baticnal  Primp,  and  the 
parts  at  Sort)  Ztmmt  contributed  bv  him.      HI  •      •     ■• 

Irish  Pi  rl  lament  hive  also  bean  pubuihed  ;  and 
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«]yUft,  told  by  himself,  iifnUjoiaUrtamlngai  _ 
vylI»rin,uitcoat»lia  leu  duietutim  and  more  indiiofit  (T.GI.) 

EDINBURGH,  Coddtt  or,  or  Mid-Loth i*ji,  one  of  the 
lowland  counties  ot  Scotland,  is  situated  between  55'  39'  30" 
and  00'  59'  20"  H.  let,  and  between  2'  S2'  and  3'  45'  10" 
W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
on  the  N.W.  by  Linlithgowshire  or  West-Lothian,  on  the 
B.W.  by  Lanarkshire,  on  the  a  by  Peebles  and  Selkirk, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  and  Haddington  or 
East-Lothian.  The  area  comprises  3S2  aouare  miles,  or 
231,724  acres. 

The  aurfaea  of  the  county  present*  a  great  variety  of 
scenery.  Tlie  Pentland  Hills  advance  boldly  from  the 
south-west  to  within  five  miles  of  the  aes,  rising  to  a  relative 
height  of  from  1000  to  1300  feet  The  loftiest  summit* 
are  Scald  Law  (1898  feet),  Carnetbie  (1890),  West  and 
East  Cairn  Hill  (1844  and  1839),  and  West  Kip  (1806). 
They  generally  present  a  rounded  appearance,  and  are 
covered  with  heath  or  grass.  The  south-eastern  corner  of 
the  county  is  occupied  by  the  Moorfoot  Hills,  which  form  a 
"  n  of  the  Isunmsrmtiirs,  and  attain  in  BUckhope 


Scar  a  height  of  £130  feet  Of  mors  or  lea*  isolated  earn. 
nonces  throughout  the  county  it  is  enough  to  mention  the 
Braid  Hills  and  Blackford  Hill  to. the  a  of  the)  city, 
Arthur's  Seat  towards  the  E,  Corstorphine  Hill  about  two 
miles  to  the  W.,  and  Delmohov  Crags  about  seven  mile*  to 
the  aW. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Gala,  which  rises  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Moorfoot  Hills  and  flows  aonth  to 
join  the  Tweed,  and  the  partial  exception  of  the  Tyuo, 
which  after  a  course  of  about  seven  miles  passes)  into 
Haddingtonshire,  all  the  streams,  we  cannot  aay  the  rivers, 
and  their  way  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  Esk  (the  largest) 
drains  the  district  between  the  Pentlands  end  the  Moorfoot 
Hills,  and  falls  into  theses  at  Musselburgh.  The  southern 
branch  has  its  sources  near  Blackhope  Scar,  receives  the 
Bedside  and  Middlaton  Burns,  and  flows  past  Newbattle 
Abbey ;  the  northern  rise*  in  the  Pentland),  and  proceeds 
through  much  picturesque  scenery,  past  Penicuik,  Roelin, 
Losswade,  and  Eekbank ;  and  the  union  of  the  two  streams 
takes  place  8  short  distance  below  Dalkeith,  within  tbs 
grounds  of  Dalkeith  Palace.  The  Braid  Bum  from  Capelnw 
Hill  passes  between  the  Braid  Hills  and  Blackford  Mill,  and 
reaches  the  sea  at  PortobeUo.  The  Water  of  Leith,  with 
its  head  At  renins  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Pentlands,  flows 
post  Balerno,  Carrie,  Juniper  Green,  Colinton,  Edinburgh, 
and  Leith.  The  Almond,  which  baa  it*  origin  in  Lanark- 
shire, and  its  right-hand  tributary  the  Breich  Water,  form 
the  boundary  between  Mid-Lothian  and  Linlithgowshire. 
Most  of  these  streams,  and  especially  the  Esk  and  the  Water 
of  Leitb,  afford  a  large  amount  of  water-power,  well-pre- 
served by  means  of  artificial  dams  and  embankments. 
The  deep  ravine*  which  iu  some  places  they  have  formed  in 
the  Carboniferous  strata  through  which  they  flow  conceal 
spots  of  romantic  beauty,  iu  striking  contrast  to  the 
immediately  contiuguoua  scenery.  The  ouly  lake  is  that  at 
Duddingaton,  near  Edinburgh;  but  there  ore  several  ex- 
tensive reservoirs  connected  with  the  water  snpply  of  the 
city,  vix.— Threipmnir,  Loganlee,  Harelaw,  Clubbiedean, 
and  Torduff  in  the  Pentlands,  and  Oladsmuir  and  Bossbery 
on  the  South  Esk.  The  Cohbinshew  reservoir,  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  Bog  Burn,  a  tributary  of  the  Almond,  is  used 
for  the  snpply  of  the  Union  CanaL 

The  geology  of  Mid-Lothian  is  of  interest,  not  only 
from  its  intrinsic  characteristics,  but  also  as  the  subject  of 
investigation  of  many  of  the  moat  famous  among  Scottish 
geologists— Batten,  Hall,  Jonueson,  Cunningham,  Hugh 
Miller,  Fleming,  and  others.  The  Isunmermnir  and 
Moorfoot  Hills  ore  s  continuation  of  the  Silurian  table- 
land of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  consist  mainly  of 
strata  of  greywacko,  grit,  and  shale,  greatly  contorted, 
broken,  and  altered  in  position.  Sandstones,  grits,  shales, 
and  mad-stones  of  the  Upper  Silurian  occur  in  three  very 
limited  areas  in  the  Pentland  Hills,  in  the  midst  of  Lower 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  formations.  They  ore  abundantly  foaaUi- 
ferous,  especially  on  the  North  Esk, — Chosdritet  vcrinmilU, 
Amphi*pmgia  oblenga,  Protaittr  Serfpeickii,  Ptcryyotot 
acuBtina! hi,  various  Strophcmenat,  and  EuompAalut  fvxatai 
being  among  the  characteristic  forms.  The  Lower  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  formations  just  mentioned  are  a  massive  aerie*  of 
grits,  conglomerates,  snd  volcanic  rocks,  resting  nnconform- 
ably  on  the  Upper  Silurian  series ;  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone is  found  only  in  a  few  small  patches  in  the  hollows  of 
the  Lower  Silurian,  AD-thefour  aeriteintowhich  it  isususl 
to  divide  tho  Carboniferous  system  are  wall  represented. 
The  Calciferoas  Sandstone  series  break*  op  into  two 
groups : — the  former  consisting  of  reddish  sandstones,  smt 
forming  the  eoath-western  eminences  of  the  Pentland  Hills 
and  nearly  the  whole  site  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ;  while 
the  latter  comprises  white  and  grey  sandstone*,  shales, 
limestone,  and  cool,  and  furnishes  a  good  portion  of  the 
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mineral  wealth  of  tha  county.  The  CwboniferOTii  Lime- 
stone serins  consists  of  strata  of  white  and  grey  sandstones, 
jhulfia,  flre-clsys,  coil,  end  enerinai  limestone, — one  section 
being  known  ns  the"  Edge  coals " I rom  the  almost  vertical 
Displacement  of  tha  bed*.  The  strata,  of  the  Millstone  Grit 
us  not  very  extendi* — only  appearing  in  a  narrow  band 
round  the  central  part  of  the  Dalkeith  coal-field,  and  in  a 
limited  ana  to  the  aouth  of  Penicuik.  The  history  of 
tha  igneous  rocki  whichara  sporadically  distributed  through 
tha  county  ii  still  matter  of  dispute, — the  main  question 
debited  being  whether  the  volcanic  activity  which  has  left 
its  traces  took  place  exclaeively  in  the  Carboniferous 
period,  or  broke  out  again  later.  The  spot  round  which 
the  discnnioD  has  principally  been  maintained  is  Arthur's 
Seat,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  intrusive  movement, 
although  considerable  masse*  of  intrusive  basaltic  racks 
make  their  appearance  in  many  other  localities.  Diorite  it 
the  principal  rock  of  Corstorphine  Hill,  and  occurs  also  to 
'    '"  ''        "    'm  of  glacial  action  may  be  observed 


in  the  lower  district*.  Boulder*  of  distant  transport  are 
rather  rare,  bat  a  few  apparently  from  the  Oohil*  or  even 
the  Grampians  msy  be  discovered.1 

The  cultivated  condition  of  the  county  It  incompatible 
with  a  varied  or  remarkable  fauna  ;  but  the  botanist  finds 
a  rich  harvest  of  smaller  plant*.  -  Arthur's  Seat  and  the 
l  Park,  in  spite  of  their  proximity  to  the  city. 


Detail*  may  be  sought 

The  climate  naturally  differs  in  different  districts,  accord- 
ing to  deration  and  distance  from  the  sea.  From  obser- 
vations made  at  Inveresk,  SO  feet  above  the  sea-level,  which 
Bay'  be  taken  as  fairly  representative,  the  annual  mean  of 
the  barometer  has  only  once  fallen  ss  low  ss  29-68  in 
the  twenty-one  years  from  1858  to  1876,  and  usually  ex- 
ceeds 29-85.  The  rsaxlrnnni  cold  ranged  from  sero  in 
1860  to  32'  in  1872  ;  the  maiimnm  heat  from  73'  in 
1882  to  88*  in  1868  and  18* 3  ;  and  the  mean  annual 
temperature  from  44"  in  1855  to  48-2"  in  1838.  The 
average  temperature  of  the  six  summer  months  beginning 
with  April  reached  M'S*  in  1868,  and  sank  to  516'  in  1872. 
The  annual  rainfall  varied  from  1650  inches  in  1670  to 
32-89  in  1862;  and  the  nnmber  of  fair  days  from  182  in 
1873  to  347  in  1869.  The  greatest  rainfall  takes  place  in 
August  it  Edinburgh,  Headowfield,  and  Bennington;  but 
in  January  in  the  Psntlanda,  According  to  observations 
made  at  Inveresk  over  a  period  of  15  years,  the  wind  blew 
from  the  N.  31  days.  N.E.  40,  E.  33,  S.E.  21,  8.  51,  8.V7. 
119,  W.  66,  and  N. W.  24.-  The  N.E.  and  E.  wind*  prevail 
In  March  and  April,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  are  remarkable  for  their  cold  and  blighting  character. 
Snow  seldom  lies  long  except  in  the  uplands ;  but  night  fro*  U 
occur  even  a*  late  as  the  beginning  of  June,  severe  enough 
to  destroy  the  young  shoot*  of  the  seedling  trees  in  die 
nursery  grounds.1  On  the  shores  of  tho  Firth,  along  the 
Almond  and  Eak,  and  in  some  of  the  richer  flats  the  grain 
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crop*  ripen  early;  two  mile*  nearer  the  lulls  unci  500  feet 
higher  the  harvest  it  ten  day*  later;  and  at  an  elevation 
of  600  feet  another  week  at  least  intervenes. 

Tha  total  aria  in  canals  fn  1878  was  18,180  sens.  Th*  quantity 
_J  wheat  grown  Is  gradually  diminishing,  occupying  in  1878  only 
«5fl  sere*  in  contrast  to  10,123  in  1868.  Tha  average  produce  to 
tha  more  fertile  districts  is  81  bnshel*  per  acre,  in  the  poorer 
districts  from  24  to  SS  bubals.  The  nets  of  th*  plant  m  in 
some  seasons  sttackad  severely  by  tha  Luvb  of  the  etane-Bv 
|M  ottraew),  and  tha  as u- " - 
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graatly  extended,  being  2fl,}07  sores  In  1868,  and 

Th*  grass-seed  is  usually  pot  In  with  tha  barley 

city  sewage-fanning  has  been  carried  on  to  s  remaraacue  extent. 

The  Craiganttany  meadows  between  the  city  end  the  sea,  compri*. 
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oired  En  the  county  is  obtained  from  Perth, 


Lanark,  or  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  number  of  cattle  wo* 
In  IMS;  18.018,  hi  1878.  18,801.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh  especially,  dairying  forms  a  very  important  industry  : 
the  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  county  is  probably  11,000  or 
12,000,  or  which  1B00  or  2000  are  kept  in  tha  toivn  or  suburbs, 
and  supply  abont  half  of  th*  milk  neceeasry  for  the  local  con- 
sumption. Sheep  st»  returned  ss — 118,170  in  1888,  snd  188,885 
in  1870.  Very  few  horses  in  bred  in  the  county,  but  several  of 
"*■  studs  ere  of  excellent  character.  Th*  Clydeedale  blood  pre- 
'miastes.  Pin  form  a  vary  small  item  in  the  list  of  stock  ;  and 
"      jaraTk  of  distinct  importane.       '         '- 
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It  districts.     Oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  turnips,  barley,  end 
Mure  Is  a  common  order  ;  while  a  five-course  shift  of  oats. 
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potatoes  and  turnips,  barley  or  wheat,  hay,  pasture,  or 
shift  loots,  bsans,  wheat,  turnips,  barley,  grass),  is  used  elsewh 
The  average  sir*  or  farms  is  181  seres. '  According  to  the  rcta 
out  of  a  total  of  1012  holdings  4-77  did  not  exceed  SO  acres, 
lay  between  SO  snd  1 00, 204  wen  over  100  snd  under  800,  75  1 
from  800  to  S00,  and  only  GO  were  more  than  800.  Leeiei 
nineteen  yean  are  common  ;  the  change  of  proprietor  is  ss  froqi 

tinned  to  hold  a  farm  under  six  or  eight  successive  landlords. 
average  value  of  th*  arable  lend  is  calculated  at  from  40  to 
shillings  the  sen ;  thst  of  th*  upland  pastures  at  from  10  tc 
shillings.  The  whole  of  tha  county  has  beeu  drained  mon  or 
thoroughly,  and  some  portions  twice  over.  Tiles  and  sms 
swan  Wen  to  b*  laid  stout  1830,  with  a  distance  between  tl 
drains  of  abont  88  feaet ;  and  since  1S.S  deeper  f— -  -■•<-•-<-■ 
and  collars,  have  been  put  into  the  intermedial* 
improvement*  have  been  effected  not  only  in  the  fane-house*  snil 
tteailioga  since  1831,  but  slso  la  the  cottages  for  th*  labourers, 
which  now  for  th*  most  psrt  contain  a  sitting- room  and  two  or 
even  thra*  bedrooms.  Steam  tbrashing-msohines  and  grinding 
mills  in  not  uncommon.  The  reaping-mscluDe  has  been  general!* 
adopted  within  the  last  20  yean,  ricept  for  very  difficult  ground, 
or  when  th*  crop  has  been  laid  by  wind  or  rain.  Ths  assistants 
of  the  steam  plough  hss  hitherto  been  very  partially  obtained. 

The  nursery  grounds  of  W id- Lothian  are  mon  sitepstvs  thsn 
those  of  sny  other  oonntv  of  Bootlsnd  ;  snd  in  the  mriety  and 
quantity  of  their  productions  they  an  equal  to  any  in  Brilniu. 
To  orobaids  proper  there  an  devoted  about  73  sere*  ;  and  no 
lea*  thsn  776  sores,  mainly  In  the  vicinity  ef  the  city,  an 
devoted  to   market  gardening.      Further  details  on  tha   whole 
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tain  (LessnaouM),  m.  ,  -_ 

til*  (inke  at  Basemen's  arapsttv,  though  compriung  mil*  B 
•on,  d  the  uchstt  oo  ttu  TdoMtMl  roS  UStLSW],  with  Ik* 
eeetics  et  that  of  the  Ml***  companies. 

yissnrfi  Though  not  ft  wiiniiMr  district  w  eaTsffarirc. 
•lid-Lothian  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  miner*! 
wealth.  Than  us  19  collaries,  which  in  1876  employed 
3179  persons  and  rai»ed  716,803  ton*  of  coal  With  the 
exception  of  90,000  torn  raited  in  the  pariah  of  Wtet- 
Oalder,  thii  ™  all  obtained  in  the  valley  of  the  Eak.  In 
its  general  character  the  coal  doea  not  differ  from  ordinary 
Scotch  ocel ;  but  a  large  quantity  of  the  beat  oannel  coat, 
wed  for  making  gas,  is  procured  at  Niddria  Colliery,  and 
from  tha  marqnia  of  Lothian's  rainoa  at  Newbettls  and 
Dalkeith.  The  depth  of  the  pita  varies  from  SO  to  ISO 
fathoms.  On  tha  east  aide  of  the  Esk  the  strata  lie  at  an 
angle  of  from  10"  to  14* ;  thoae  on  tha  treat  tide,  at 
Niddria  and  Oilmerton,  at  from  60*  to  90*.  Of  Nai-H-and 
ironatone  about  61,263  torn  wen  railed  in  187S, 
principally  in  tha  perishes  of  Lssswsde  and  Penicuik;  and 
30,172  tone  of  fire-oky  vera  obtained  in  the  county.  In 
the  vicinity  of  WastCalder  there  is  a  large  amount  of  shale, 
containing  from  30  to  30  gallon*  of  oil  par  ton.  The 
extraction  of  the  oil  by  distillation  in  retort*  -res  introduced 
about  1862.  About  398,278  tons  were  raised  in  1676. 
Limestone  is  of  frequent  occurrence ; — at  Esperton  in  the 
south ;  at  Consltad,  Crichton,  Burdiehonaa,  and  Oilmerton, 
near  Edinburgh;  at  the  Oamps,inrTJrlmewtou  parish;  and 
at  Muireaton  and  Levtnseet,  staff  urther  wast  Freestone 
ii  quarried  at  Craiglsith,  Bednall,  Hailes,  and  Creiginillsr. 
From  Craigltdth  was  obtained  the  greater  part  of  the  stow 
for  tha  new  town  of  Edinburgh ;  Bailee  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent material  for  pavement*  and  ataira ;  and  CraigmOlar 
bee  been  appropriated  by  tha  builders  of  the  new  docks 
at  Leith,  Bsrnton  Mount  anppliea  large  blocka  of  whin- 
stone,  which  have  been  exported  to  England  for 


S 


i  strtets  of  Edinburgh  are  mainly  procured  from  the 
iniea  at  Ratho ;  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  quarries 


t  the 

Jfass/oxto**.1 — Oaring  It*  origin  no  doubt  to  the 
development  of  literature  and  publishing  in  the  metropolis, 
the  chief  manufacturing  industry  in  Mid-Lothian  is  paper- 
making.  There  are  22  paper  mills  in  the  county,  moat  of 
than  huge  and  extensive  works ;  and  their  aggregate 
annual  production  is  18,500  ton*  of  writing  and  printing, 
and  600b  tone  of  coloured  and  wrapping  paper.  The  most 
important  nulls,  some  of  them  dating  frain  the  beriming 
of  the  lakt  century,  are  situated  on  the  North  Esk  between 
Penicuik  and  Mnsselbnrgh,  all  producing  writing  and 
printing  papers;  while  on  tha  South  Esk  at  Newbattla 
coloured  papers  are  manufactured.  On  the  Water  of  Laith 
there  are  eight  separate  mills,  a»  well  as  one  near  Mid-Calder, 
and  another  at  PortobtHn.  An  ancient  vat-mill  afljaj 
Peggy's  Mill,  still  exists  at  Cramoud,  producing  handmade 
hosiery  papers,  eVa,  There  is  a  carpet  factory  on  the  Eek 
at  Boslin;  and  the  well-known  establishment  at  Lasswrde, 
where  velvet-pile  and  tapestry  carpet  was  produced  under 
Whytocks  patent,  is  now  removed  to  B 
msnuftetura  of  gunpowder  is  alto  carried 
work,  b^dktribnted  in  tha  recesses  formed  by' the 
•addon  bends  of  the  n-er.  The  Pnahiebridge  works  have 
been  discontinued.  Iron  foundries  exist  at  Dalkeith. 
-SS&irteJ1  P?TUtl  *&*&.  and  the  suburS 
of  Edmbnrgh ;  bnck  and  tOe-works  at  Portoballo,  sfiBtsMI, 
Nowbattle,  Bonnyrigg,  and  Boaewall ;  and  candle  works  at 


Pajeaitt  «-»*  '-"tnhtai'  ~  jJenHW  alto  is  nuuinfactartd  at 
Dalkeith. 

Betides  the  Scottish  metropolis,  the  county  contains  ths 
following  towns  and  villages ; — Leith  and  Qraatoo,  both 
flourishing  seaports;  Portoballo,  a  watering^daoo  ahont 
three  miles  to  the  east ;  Unsselbargh,  an  egncuatnrel  and 
nailing  town  near  the  month  of  the  Esk ;  Dalkeith,  a 
market-town  and  borough  of  barony;  Corstorphirw',  with  a 
convalescent  hospital  ana  an  ancient  collegiate  ebnrch  con- 
taining several  tomb*  of  the  Forrester  family,  who  became 
pcosessori  of  the  fee  in  1871 ;  Eatho,  erected  in  1404  into 
a  principality  for  the  eldest  son  of  the  Scottiah  king ; 
Cramood,  formerly  a  place  of  much  more  importance  than 
now;  Mid  CrJder,  with  a  church  of  cmisiilerable  antiquity, 
idornrfwilJitlieuimoriflll«awingaoftlisSandilandafiuiulyJ 
Wott-Otldor,  Balemo,  Carrie,  Jnniper  Green,  and  Culinton, 
all  mennfactairing  villages ;  Libetton,  deriving  its  name 
from  tha  lepers  who  once  were  its  principal  ■■■*»*,  Htmntt ; 
Qilmarton,  mainly  inhabited  by  coal-miners  and  carters ; 
Ltaewade,  Loanhead,  Boslin,  and  Penicuik. 

The  population  of  the  entire  soon  ty  in  1871  was  328,379, 
of  whom  193,893  wen  males  and  174,487  females. 
Excluding  the  boroughs  of  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Portoballo, 
and  Musselburgh,  the  population  of  the  county  proper 
„„,..k— a  ^  JB51,  67,843  persons,  and  in  1871,  74,126, 
'  26  per  cent  within  that  period, 

—  . apafly  in  the  parishes  of  Weet- 

Calder,  Lattwsde,  Colinton,  Dalkeith,  and  Kirknewtuo 

Anii$*iiUi.— It  is  believed  that  Cramond  was  once  n 
Bomsn  seaport;  and  various  objects  of  Roman  art  aara 
been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  and  upwards  alongthe  bank 
of  the  Almond.     On  several  heights  are  remains  of  early 
military    works— tho    molt    important    being    that    on 
Dalmahoy    Hill    Braidwood    Castle  in    the    parish    of 
Pmucuik,  and  the  so-called  Castle  dreg  on  the  Harburn 
estate  in  Mid-Calder  parish.     "  Eirdehouaea  ■  havo  been 
discovered  at  Crichton  Mains,  at  Borthwiek  Castle,  near 
Middlstou    House,   dec,  the    first    being    especially   in- 
teresting from   the   fact  that  some  of  the  stone*  bore 
ths  marks  of  Roman  masonry.     There  are  hutdrclsa  and 
a  hill  fort  on  Kaunas  Hill,  near  Batho  ;  a  large  tumulus, 
with  three  upright  stones,    at   Old  Litton;    a    smaller 
tumulus  at  Newbattle;   a  kissvsen    atCarlowrie;    and 
standing  stones  at  LochtssL  at  Cosniaton  (tha  Caiy  stone), 
and  several  other  places.     The  most  remarkable  of  all  per- 
hapsis  tho"  Cut  Stane,"  on  tho  Brigs  farm  near  Kirkliston, 
which,  aennrriing  to  an  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Sir  James 
Young  Simpson,  marks  the  burial  piano  of  the  grandfather 
-•  Hengist  and   Bores.      (See  Proeadug*  of  fi#  Aati- 
atrian  Society  of  Scotlaud,  1885,  1873,  1875.) 
Tha  following  are  among  the  moat  mtsrestuur  of  the 
residential  and  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Mid-Lothian,  not 
with  in  tha  limiU  of  the  larger  ton™  and  villages      Koeliu 
Chapel,  founded  by  the  St  Claire  in  1446,  is  one  of  tha 
most  highly  decorated  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
HMtland,  and  present*  a  remarkable  combination  of  peculi- 
arities.    Boslin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  St  Osirs,  is  a  fine 
ram,  occupying  a  peninsular  rock  on  tha  banks  of  tha  Esk, 
and  mutt  hate  been  a  very  strong  position  before  the  days 
ofeannon.    Ilswthomdeu,  a  little  further  down  the  stream 
U  interesting  as  the  residence  in  the  17th  century* 
l>ominond  the  poet,  at  well  tt  for  the  abrange  caves  in  the 
rock  on  which  it  it  built     Dalbousie  Castle,  the  teat  of 
the  earl  of  Dalhonala,  ft  a  modernised  building  of  castellated 
stylo  on  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk  ;  and  Newbattla 
Abbey,  the  seat  of  tha  marquis  of  Lothian,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  suciant  Ostereisn  monastery  a  few  mile*  down  the 
stream.     Oraigmillar  Castle  it  a  fin*  ruin  on  a  knoll  arte 
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miles  to  the  south  of  Eilinburgh,  which  formerly  ni  Ob 
residence  of  the  Preston  family,  and  afforded  shelter 
on  various  ooeuiou  to  Queen  Mary.  Borthwick  Castle, 
■bo  ■  temporary  residence  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  i*  a 
double  tower  on  Middle  ton  Bom,  still  bearing  the  mark* 
of  Cromwell's  cannon  balk.  Crichton  Castle,  a  mile  and 
a  quart™  to  tho  east,  waa  the  residence  of  the  well- 
known  family  which  produced  the  celebrated  Sir  William 
CnVhton,  and  it*  mine  show  "  the  bnilders'  various  hand." 
Dalmahoy  Castle,  near  Ratho,  u  the  aeat  ol  the  earl  of 
Morton,  and  preserves,  beeides  other  valuable  antiquities, 
the  only  extant  copy  of  the  Bible  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, end  the  original  warrant  for  committing  Queen  Mary 
to  LMiUoven.  Melville  Cutis,  near  Lesswads,  the  aeat  of 
me  earl  of  Melville;  Oolinton  Hotun,  tho  teat  of  Lord 
Dnfarnlbn ;  Calder  Hone*,  the  aeat  of  Lord  Torphiehen ; 
Biooarton,  belonging  to  Sir  William  Gibson  Craig,  Bart ; 
and  Laurieton  Caitle,  once  oeanpiad  by  John  Law  of 
Mississippi  notoriety,  meyalso  be  mentioned.  Temple,  on 
the  Sooth  Belt,  wm  at  one  time  the ohiel  aeat  of  Ike  Knight* 
Template  in  Scotland. 

Tie  history  of  the  comity  ii  of  little  importance  apart 
from  that  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Trace*  of  early 
Celtic  occupation  still  remain  in  inch  name*  a*  In- 
ferosk,  Almond,  Loith,  Dairy,  Dalmahoy,  Dalkeith,  &«.; 
though  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Tillages, 
hamlets,  and  castle*  hare  received  their  present  designation 
front  Saxon  possessors.  The  termination  to*  la  very  frev 
qnflnt  Within  the  county  lie  the  battlefields  of  Borough- 
mnir,  where  the  English  were  defeated  by  the  earl  of 
Murray  in  1334;  Pinkie,  near  Inveresk,  where  the  duke  of 
Somerset  inflicted  tremendous  lost  on  the  Scotch;  and 
Bullion  Green,  on  the  eastern  elope*  of  the  Pentlands, 
when  the  Covenanter*  wen  rooted  by  the  royal  troop* 
under  General  DahneL 

EDINBURGH,  the  ancient  capital  of  Scotland,  is  situated 
In  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian  or  Edinburgh,'  to  the  sooth 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  Royal  Observatory,  which  is 
built  on  the  summit  of  theCslton  Hill,  in  the  north-eastern 
quarter  of  the  city,  U  in  05*  oT'  23*  of  N.  lat,  and  12- 
43"  05"  of  time  W.  long,  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 


The 


ig.  of 
of  Edinburgh  is  altogether  remarkable  a*  that 
lane  city,  and  is  thi   "  ' 


it  peculiar  char- 
acteristic* It  occupies  a  group  of  hill*  separated  by 
deep  ravines,  and  is  the  central  feature  of  a  landscape  of 
rare  beauty.  The  county  of  Mid-Lothian  form*  toward* 
the  south-east  a  wild  hilly  district,  diversified  with  fertile 
cultivated  tracts,  _ 
but,  orer  an  eitan- 


country,    riling    at 

upwards  of  3000 
feat  above  the  larel 
ofthe***.  Onthe 
north  It  i*  bounded 
by  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  from  the 
shore*  of  which  the 
■round  slopes  gra- 
dually towards  the 
south  till  it  merge*  > 
in  the  range  of  the  / 
Jand  Hills,  wi 

„_  by  Tarions  \_ 
Halations  and  abrupt  heights.     On  this  irregular  ground, 
•mid  the  outlying  spur*  of  the  Pentlands,  a  bold  cliff 
*f   Hap-rock,   which  rises  through  the  — ' 


of  the  district,  appear*  to  have  early  attracted  attention 
from  It*  capacity  for  defence.  Maitland,  the  earliest 
historian  of  the  city,  aaya,  "  The  situation  of  Edinburgh 
plainly  ahowi  that  its  origin  is  owing  to  the  castle; "  and 
from  it*  (tending  in  St  Cuthbert'*  parish,  which  surrounds 
the  castle  rock,  he  assumes  that  the  first  settlement  waa  in 
the  low  ground  to  the  north-west  From  this  a  road 
anciently  led  up  past  the  Well-Honte  Tower,  along  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Castle  HilL  By  this  access  Queen 
Mary  and  other  royal  visitant*  rode,  up  to  the  castle  on 
Tarioua  public  entries,  and  than  returned  through  the  town, 
by  way  of  the  High  Street  and  Canongate,  to  Holyrood. 
Symeou  of  Durham,  under  the  date  604  s.».,  include* 
Edinburgh  among  the  churches  and  towns  of  Northumbri* 
within  the  bishopric  of  LindisFarne,  and  this  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  church  of  St  Cuthbert  But  the  first  erection 
of  tho  Magk  <fwn>  fortress,  or  "  Maiden  Castle,1'  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  must  bare  tempted  the  natives  of  the 
district  to  seek  the  protection  of  its  defences.  Hence  at  an 
early  period  a  hamlet  grew  up  along  the  ridge  which  slope* 
from  the  castle  rock  toward*  the  valley  at  the  base  of  Salis- 
bury Crags,  distinct  from  the  Kirk-town  of  St  Cuthbert 

In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh 
included  a  royal  palace.  There  his  pious  queen,  Margaret, 
tbe  grand-niece  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  died  in  1093.  It 
continued  to  be  a  royal  residence  during  the  reigns  of  her 
three  eon*,  and  hence  the  firtt  rapid  growth  of  the  upper 
town  may  be  referred  to  the  13th  century.  Tbe  parish 
church  of  St  Oile*  is  believed  to  hare  been  erected  on  it* 
present  site  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  L,  about  1110, 
and  the  huge  Norman  keep  of  the  caitle,  built  by  hie 
younger  brother,  David  L,  continued  to  be  known  as 
band'*  Tower  till  it*  destruction  in  the  siege  of  1073. 
Before  his  accession  to  the  Scottish  throne*  David  L  bad 
been  end  of  Huntingdon,  having  acquired  that  manor  and 
earldom  in  fogi""*  by  his  marriage  with  Matilda  the 
heiress  of  Waltheof,  ead  of  Northumberland.  He  oonse- 
quontly  frequented  the  English  court,  and  became  familiar 
with  the  military  and  ecclesiastical  architecture  introduced 
by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings;  and  soon  after  hi*  accession  to 
the  Scottish,  throne  he  founded  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood, 
which  from  an  early  data  received  the  Scottish  court  aa  its 
gust*.  Bnt  notwithstanding  the  attraction*  of  the  abbey 
and  the  neighbouring  chase,  the  royal  palace  e< ~'~-  ' 
sod  there  bot 


■  to  be  within  the  fortress,  ai 


there  both  the  Celtic 


_  .    .  within  a  territory  only  o 

to  Malcolm  H.  about  1030;  and  even  under  the  earlier 
Stuart  king*  it  was  still  regarded  a*  a  border  stroi 
Heuce,  though  tha  village  of  Canongate  grew  up  bes 
abbey  of  Darid  L,  and  Edinburgh  was  a  place  of  be 
importance  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  four  principal  burgha 
a*  a  judicatory  for  all  commercial  matters,  nevertheless, 
oven  so  late  a*  1400,  whan  it  became  for  the  first  time  a 
walled  town,  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  upper  part  of 
the  ridge  which  slopes  eastward  from  the  castle  rock.  But 
the  mural  defence*  of  tha  town  were  an  evidence  of  wealth 
growing  prosperity ;  and  no  sooner  wa*  it  surrounded 
with  protecting  walls  than  It*  rapid  increase  led  to  the 
growth  of  an  extensive  suburb  beyond  their  limits. 

The  other  three  royal  burgh*  associated  with  Edinburgh 
ere  Stirling,  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick ;  and  their  ensct- 
ents  form  the  earliest  existing  collected  body  of  the  law* 
of  Scotland.  But  the  detamunation  of  Edinburgh  ss  th* 
national  capital,  and  as  the  meat  frequent  scene  of  parlia- 
mentary assemblies,  date*  from  the  assassination  of  James 
L  in  1438.  Of  th*  thirteen  Parliament*  summoned  by 
that  sovereign,  only  one,  the  last  of  them,  was  held  at  Edin- 
burgh. But  his  assassination  that  same  year,  in  the  Black. 
friars'  monastery  »t  Perth,  led  to  the  abrupt  transfer  of  tha 
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•nut  and  dt{tel  beat  tlw  Taj  to  UmPML  Theerrone- 
tiou  of  Jna  IL  ni  celebrated  in  Holyrood  Abbey  instead 
«l  at  Scone;  and  tie  widowed  qneen.took  up  her  residauce, 
with  the  young  king,  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  Of 
fourteen  Parliaments  summoned  during  thil  nign,  only  one 
was  held  at  Perth,  fire  met  at  Stirling,  end  til  the  olhere 
at  Edinburgh;  end,  notwithstanding  the  favour  shown  for 
Btirliog  m  e  royal  residence  in  the  following  nign,  every 
one  of  the  Parliament*  of  James  ILL  wai  held  at  Edinburgh. 
JainMJIXahijwedfipecialfaroartof^iboi^byooiifeiTing 
on  it  Terloue  privilege*  relating  to  tha  holding  of  fain  and 
market!,  and  the  levying  of  eoatomi ;  and  by  a  royal  charter 
of  1493  he  gave  it  pre-eminent*  orer  the  other  bmgha. 
Farther  <mmimiri««  and  privilege*  were  oonf  erred  on  it  by 
Joraei  HL;  and  by  a  precept,  known  aa  tha  Golden 
Charter,  of  1481,  he  conferred  on  the  pravoet  and 
patentee  the  hereditary  office  of  aheriff,  with  power  to 
1   courts,  to  levy  fines,  and  to  impose  dutiea  on  all 


specially  b 
VL   in    16 


andiee  landed  at  the  port  of  Lelth.     Thoee  privOegeei 

renewed  and  extended  by  Tariona  sovereigns,   and 

by  a  general  charter  granted  to  the  city  by  James) 

in'lSOS,  the  year  of  his  accession  to  the  Engliab 

throne. 

Jamea  m  waa  a  great  builder;  and,  in  tha  pneparoM 
era  which  followed  on  his  eon's  accession  to  the  throne,  the> 
new  town  of  the  15th  century  spread  orer  the  open  valley 
to  the  south,  with  the  Cowgate  aa  its  chief  thoroughfare. 
But  the  death  of  June*  IV.  in  1513,  along  with  other 
disastrous  results  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  brought  thie  era. 
of  prosperity  tc  an  abrupt  close.  The  citizen*  hastened  to 
construct  a  second  line  of  wall,  inclosing  the  Cowgate  and 
the  heights  beyond,  since  occupied  by  the  GreyfriarV 
Church  and  Eeriof*  Hospital,  bat  still  excluding  the 
Oanongate,  as  pertaining  to  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood.  Tha 
now  wall  long  determined  the  limits  of  the  town.  For 
upwards  of  two  centuries  after  it*  erection  " 


__nng  popoli 
by  crowding  buildings  on  every  availabh 
"  - -'--*-■-(,  of  tha  walls,  displacing  the  earlier  at 


lofty  piloa  of  building  within  the  straightened  area,  and 
projecting  from  them  overhanging  additions  of  timber.  By 
those  means  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  ridge 
along  which  the  main  street  of  the  old  town  i 
were  crowded  with  the  picturesque  alleys  and  el.. 
contributed  so  much  to  the  peculiar  aspect  which  th 
city  still  retained  when  in  1808  Scott  thus  pictnrei 
"  Bash  dusky  grandaur  clothed  tha  ha—ht. 
When  lit  huge  cutis  Loldi  lis  staia, 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down, 
Whose  rlday  bask  buns  to  the  sky, 
Piled  dssp  sua*  aasser,  clce»  end  high. 
Mine  own  nmsntfo  town." 

Within  this  ancient  civic  ana  stand  tha  eoHegiab 
of  St  Giles— for  a  time  the  cathedral  of  the  di 

Edinburgh, — the  Parliament  House  and  law  eon 


present  century  stood  the  old  Tolbooth,  oi 
[-Lothian,    and    other    building*    of    i    ' 
■ions  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  ei 


Here  also  in  earlier  yean  of 
Heart  of 

ibilityl  and  even  of  royalty; 
n«  is  lorms  •  mere  historic  nucleus  of  the  modern  city, 
which  for  e  century  past  has  been  extending  over  the 
neighbouring  height*,  northward  towards  the  ancient  sea- 
port of  Leith,  and  southward  and  westward  to  the  lower 
slope*  of  tha  Fentland  Hill*.  Tha  area  included  within 
the  parliamentary  boundary  extend*  to  4179  acres,  or  SJ 
square  miles;  but,  owing  to  it*  singularly  irregular  aits, 
while  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  stand  little  mors  than  100 
feet  above  tha  level  of  the  sea,  tha  higher  part*  rise  in 
some  place*  to  250  feet,  and  the  summit  of  tha  castle 
rock  is  383  feet  above  tha  sea.1    Within  the  same  civia 


1  Hi  utsulT*  bolMtae  ersrattsu  •Baued  In  br  tka  euiuuuSJua 
at  tea  tuflnnlll  of  the  <mitarf  ware  the  nuln  ohm  irf  the  IneolTucv 
of  the  dt>  In  lHt,  elm  the  property  of  the  eapantioB  wis  rales* 
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ana,   end"  entirely  surrounded   and   in   part  encroached 
on  by  it*  streets,  »  tin  Oaltoii   Hill,  occupied  by  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Observatory, 
the  floor  of  which  stood*  it  a    '  Si 

height    of    349   feet  above  the  3 

sea;    and   beyond    the     narrow  ~ 

volley,   in   which  the  Canongate  w 

and  the  Palace  of  Holyruod  lie,  J  f 

Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crag*  v,  A 

nor  their  lofty    cliffs  in  boldly  ~ 

picturesque  outline,  the  higluat 
snnmirt  rising  to  the  height  of  AnuofBdlnbintt. 
823  feet,  and  affurding  a  magnificent  prospect  over  land 
anil  Ma,  Bridge*  connect  the  different  ridge*  on  which 
the  oity  it  built,  with  crowded  thoroughfares  underneath. 
Many  of  the  public  building*  oocopy  lofty  terraces,  and 
thereby  show  to  greater  advantage  than  their  architectural 
design*  would  otherwise  aecnre  for  them.  The  valley 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Town,  and  the  alopea  of  the 
castle  rock,  are  laid  out  a*  public  garden*;  and  the  Gallon 
Hi II  and  Arthur'*  Seat  furniah  prumenadee  and  aarriwe 
drive*  of  unequalled  variety  and  beauty  as  the  public 
parka  of  a  large  city.  Fine  white  freestone  abounds  in 
the  hwjnadiata  neighbourhood,  and  furnishes  abundance  of 
the  beat  building  material;  while  the  hard  bap-rock,  with 
which  the  stratified  sandstones  of  the  cool  formation  have 
been  extensively  broken  np  and  overlaid,  supplies  good 
material*  for  paving  and  roadmaking. 

Thus  on  a  locality  seemingly  ill-adapted  for  the  site  of  a 
great  city,  then  ho*  gradually  arisen  one  which  compares 
to  advantage  with  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful 
■Bong  the  capital*  of  Europe.  Sir  David  Wilkis  earns  to 
it  m  1799  fresh  from  a  Fifeahire  manse,  to  begin  the 
studies  in  the  Edinburgh  school  of  design  which  ultimately 
•scored  for  him  hit  nigh  fame  a*  an  artist  When  he 
returned  to  it  in  later  yean,  familiar  with  all  that  European 
.t  had  to  djaeloee,  he  thus  gave  utterance  to  his  matured 


"  What  th*  tour  of  Europe  ni  neeesesiy  to  see  elanrhen  I  now 
lad  congregated  in  tbla  one'city.  Ban  an  alike  tht  baantiea  of 
Prune  and  of  Bslibnig ;  han  an  the  romsnrlo  iltce  if  Orrietto 
and  Tlvoli :  and  ban  la  all  tb*  naegnifloanoe  of  till  admired  bay  of 
Genoa  and  Naples  Han,  indeed,  to  the  poetic  fancy  may  be  found 
milled  the  Bonua  Capitol  and  the  Grecian  Acropolle." 

The  name  of  Edinburgh  is  a  memorial  of  the  intrusion 
of  a  new  people,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century,  the  race  of  Ida  reared  the  fortress  of  Edwins-burgh 
on  the  rocky  height,  and  thereby  established  the  A"^'"" 
power  o°  the  Forth.  But  this  Teutonio  invasion  was  not 
the  first  occupation  of  the  sits.  Camden  aimed  at 
identifying  it  with  the  SroaroVtSov  CrtpwroV  of  Ptolemy  ; 
and  although  this  has  been  rejected  by  later  Roman 
antiquaries,  the  convergence  of  Roman  roads  towards  the 
plane,  the  trues  of  Roman  art  discovered  from  time  to 
time  within  the  old  civic  area,  and  the  evidence  of  two 
Human  seaports,  at  Invertak  sod  Cramond,  both  connected 
with  it  by  roads  of  Roman  structure, — all  tend  to  eonfinn 
the  idea  that  Edinburgh  was  one  of  the  sites  occupied  by 
the  Roman  invade™.  On  their  withdrawal  it  remained  an 
important  stronghold  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Pictish 
kingdom.  One  learned  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  the  Rev.  D. 
H.  Haig,  in  hi*  Anijlo-Sazon  Cmquttt  of  Britain,  La* 
identified  it  a*  the  Hill  of  Agued,  the  scene  of  Arthur's 
victory  of  Oat  Bregion. 

For  osnturias  after  the  founding  of  the  Anglian  kingdom 
of  Northumbria,  the  lowland*  extending  from  the  Forth  to 
the  Tweed  eontinned  to  be  a  debatable  land  held  by 
;  it  was  to  a  large  extent  settled  anew 


at  £571.(68  again*  a  debt  of  £125,115,  which  waa  wn.pDiu.ded  for 
br  the  lane  of  »  per  cent  bosda  of  annuity— the  loaa  to  the  creditor! 
Una  amounting  to  V  per  east,  of  their  elate*. 
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by  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  eolonitta  under  Haleofan 
Canmore  and  hi*  sons.  Edinburgh  scoordingly  remained 
a  frontier  poet  beyond  the  Forth,  until  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  Stuart  king*.  Then,  for  the  tint  time,  it  rose  into 
importunes  ss  a  town.  It  shared  in  their  triumphs,  and  bore 
the  chief  brant  in  their  repeated  disasters ;  and,  even  after 
their  forfeiture  of  the  crown,  some  of  its  most  picturesque 
association*  nro  with  the  Stuart  claimant*  for  the  throne  uf 
their  ancestors.  Nevertheless  Edinburgh  eontinned  till 
near  the  close  of  the  18th  century  to  be  circumscribed 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  ancient  city  and  the  burgh 
of  Canongets,  with  the  main  street  extending  along  the 
height  of  the  slope  from  the  Castle  to  fiolyrood  Palace, 
and  the  Cowgate  si  the  only  other  thoroughfare  admitting 

of  wheeled  carriages.     Hence  the  vehicle  in 

as  the  sedan  chair,  by  mean*  of  which  the 
nobility  and  gentry  paid  fashionable  visits  in  the 
narrow  wynds  of  their  ancient  capital,  and  proceeded  in 
full  dress  to  the  assemblies  and  balls,  which  were  conducted 
with  the  most  aristocratic  exclusivenees  in  an  alley  on  the 
south  aide  of  the  High  Street,  which  still  bear*  the  came 
of  the  Assembly  Close. 

Beyond  the  wall*  of  the  ancient  city  lay  the  burghs  of 
Caltou,  Easter  and  Wester  Fortsbnrgh,  the  village*  of  St 
Cuthberts,  Houtrie's  Hill,  Broughton,  Cunonmills,  Silver- 
mills,  and  Deanhaugh — all  of  which  have  been  successively 
swallowed  up  in  the  extension  of  the  modern  city.  The 
ancient  seaport  of  Leitb,  though  a  distinct  parliamentary 
burgh,  governed  by  it*  own  magistrates,  and  electing  its 
own  representative  to  Parliament,  ha*  already  extended  its 
buildings,  at  one  point  at  least,  so  as  to  conjoin  with  those 
of  the  neighbouring  city. 


tion,  including  the  Canongate  and  other  extra-mural 
suburb*;  hut  exclusive  of  Leith,  waa  66,644  ;  in  1871  it 
had  risen  to  190,979.  But  the  characteristics  of  the  city 
sod  its  population  are  peculiar.  From  an  early  date  the 
special  associations  with  the  national  literature  have  been 
identified  with  the  ancient  capital  Barbour,  indeed,  the 
contemporary  of  Chancer,  was  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen ;  and 
the  royal  author  of  the  ICina'i  Quair  is  chiefly  associated 
with  Perth;  but  in  the  following  reign  Edinburgh  had 
become  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Scottish  king*.  One 
of  the  foremost  charge*  against  James  IIL  was  that  ha 
preferred  the  society  of  artiata  and  musicians  to  that  of  the 
rough  barons  of  hi*  court  Under  the  patronage  of  his  son, 
the  printing  press  waa  first  set  up  at  Edinburgh  in  1 507. 
At  the  court  of  Holyrood,  so  long  as  James  IV.  reigned, 
the  rivalry  of  rank  and  genius  involved  no  conflict.  Of 
the  three  great  poets  of  the  reign,  Dunbar  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  grandson  of  the  earl  of  March ;  Waller  Kennedy 
was  a  younger  eon  of  the  Ant  Lord  Kennedy ;  Oawin 
Donglss  the  third  son  of  the  earl  of  Angus  ;  and  Dunbar 
enumerate*  *ix  or  seven  other  literary  contemporaries.  In 
hi*  Bimwxttranex  to  the  Sing,  he  notes  among  the  servitors 
of  bit  royal  master  gbring-wrighta,  goldsmiths,  lapidaries, 
apothecaries,  painters,  and  printers;  and  some  af  his  own 
poem*  appear  to  have  been  among  the  first  works  issued 
from  the  Edinburgh  press  by  the  Scottish  Carton,  Walter 
Chspman.  Oawin  Douglas,  the  author  of  the  Palace  of 
Honour,  and  the  translator  of  Virgil,  wa*  provost  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  St  Giles;  and  RoulL  another  literary 
contemporary  named  by  Dunbar  in  his  Lammt  for  tha 
Jfalaru,  is  believed  to  have  .been  provost  of  the  neigh- 
bouring oollegiste  church  of  Corstorphine.  In  the  following 
reign  Sir  David  Lindsay  was  the  leader  among  the  literary 
man  of  the  Scottish  capital;  and  in  1654  his  famous  Satiro 
of  the  Three  Estate*  was  enacted  in  the  presence  of  the 
court,  at  Greendde,  a  natural  amphitheatre-  on  the  north. 
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wtstaadsu  tie  (lalton  HID,  w&oh  appears  to  have  boon 
the  favourite  tilting  ground,  and  general  arena  for  public 
displays, — innlnding  even    tha   burning  of  heretics  and 

The  namM  of  Knox  (died  1ST2),  Buchanan  (1B82), 
Alexander  Montgomery  (1605),  Dnunmond  of  Hswthornden 
(1649),  Allan  Bamssy  (1757),  Smollett  (1771),  Fergusson 
(1774),  and  Borne  (1796),  carry  on  the  literary  associations 
of  the  Scottish  capital  nearly  to  the  close  of  ths  18th 
century,  when  various  causes  combined  to  give  them  a  new 
significance  and  value.  In  the  latex  yean  of  the  ISA  and 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  too  university  of 
Edinburgh  <m  distinguished  by  teschare  who  gave  it  a. 


prominent  rank  among  the  European 

letter* ;  while  members  of  the  legal  faculty  disputed  with 

dry.    Gregory  (died  1701),  the  Monies 

a  second  1817),  Cnllen  (1790),  Black 

""■       rt(1838)       "     ■ 

while  David  Hume  (1776),  Adam  Smith  (1790),  Robertson 
Uie  historian  (1793),  Henry  llankenria  (1831),  and  others 
of  the  same  literary  circle  gars  ample  range  to  ita  intel- 
lectual triumphs.  To  this  ■neoeeded  the  era  of  Ifarmio*  and 
Ths  Ladf  of  Has  Lalst,  followed  by  the  Waoerley  JTomU, 
and  Blatbeoodi  Jlagaatu  and  the  Edinburgh  Ittmea,  wl 


which  won  for  it  the  name  of  Modem  Athena.  To  thia  the 
actual  correspondence  of  ita  site  to  that  of  Athens  do  doabt 
also  contributed.  Various  trsTellen  have  noted  the 
resemblance  between  ths  distant  view  of  Athens  from  the 
ASgenu  sss,  and  that  of  Edinburgh  from  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
The  popular  recognition  of  thia  unfortunately  tempted 
the  citizens  to  aim  at  a  reproduction  of  ths  Parthenon  of 
Athens  on  the  summit  of  the  Caltoo  Hill,  in  commemora- 
tion of  Wellington  and  his  brothers  in  arms,  by  whom 
the  victory  of  Waterloo  was  made  the  harbinger  of  pesos  to 
Europe.  The  abortive  scheme,  as  an  incompleted  project, 
undesignedly  reproduces  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  Acropolis. 
Literary  taste  and  culture  still  characterise  Edinburgh 
society ;  but — apart  from  ths  exceptional  influences  of  pre- 
eminent genius — the  causes  which  largely  contributed  tp 
giTs  it  ao  special  a  character  no  longer  exist  In  Scott's 
early  days  a  journey  to  London  was  beast  with  difficulties, 
and  sren  dangers ;  whereas  railways  have  now  brought  it 
within  s  few  hours'  distance,  snd  Scottish  artists  snd  literary 
men  are  tempted  to  forsake  Edinburgh  for  the  great 
of  all  national  activities.    Nevertheless,  the  influence 
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past  survives  in  many  ways,  Edinburgh  is  not  a  manu- 
facturing city,  bat  retains  even  now  something  of  the 
ehsrectsr  of  the  Scottish  capital,  as  the  resort  of  those 
whose  means  enable  them  to  enjoy  in  ease  and  comfort  its 
aocial  smenitiee,  without  indulging  in  ths  costly  gaieties 
which  a  London  season  involves  The  supreme  courts  of 
law  hold  their  sittings  In  Edinburgh,  and  still  retain 
■  of  ths  most  characteristic  features  impressed  on  them 
remodelled  by  Jamas  V.  in  1932.  The  Court  of  Si 
has  the  lord  presidsnt  as  its  head;  and  ths  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  is  presided  over  by  the  lord  justice-general  and 
the  lord  jasttes-clsrk.  Ths  judges,  as  senators  of  the 
Collage  of  Justice,  have  also  the  title  of  lord,  not  infra- 

Jrantly  coupled  with  that  of  their  landed  estate— as 
ountautnaU,  Kaunas,  Hales,  H onboddo,  Woodhouselee,  or 
Oolonaay;  and  ths  advocates  and  writers  to  the  signst — as 
ths  two  leading  branches  of  the  Scottish  legal  profession  are 
styled, — help  to  give  a  legal  tons  to  the  society  of  the 
Scottish  capital 

The  university,  with  the  medical  schools  snd  other  edu- 
cations] institutions,  have  long  added  to  ths  attractions  of 
-  "  "  As  a  school  of  art  it  hsa  also  required  a 


special  chsracter;  and  the  names  of  Bondman,  Nasmyth, 
Raebum,  Willie,  Allan,  M'Culloch,  Watson  Gordon,  Harvey, 
and  Dnunmond  (without  referring  to  living  painters  and 
sculptors)  sre  all  familiar,  and  some  of  them  eminently  dis- 
tinguished in  art.  A  school  of  design  was  established  at 
Edinburgh  in  1760  by  the  Honourable  Beard  of  Trustees 
for  Manufactures,  at  which  Raebnrn,  Wilkie,  Allan,  snd 
other  leading  Scottish  artists,  along  with  many  others  of 
less  note,  obtained  their  preliminary  training.  With  its 
aid  ths  application  of  art  to  manufacturing  design  and 
decoration  has  received  an  important  jimolna.  Steel  and 
wood  engraving  have  also  largely  benefited  by  the  same 
facilities;   snd  this  in  iis  turn  has  sided  in  fostering  thn 


printing  press  as  a  special  branch  of  trade  for  which  Edin- 
burgh has  long  been  celebrated.  In  early  days  the  names 
of  Chapman,  Millar,  Bssssndyaa,  Cbartans,  Hart,  Watson, 
and  Bnddiman  figure  among  its  celebrated  typographers  ; 
and  more  recent  enterprise  has  added  to  ths  reputation  of 
the  Edinburgh  press. 

But  although  a  large  unemployed  population,  in  class 
proximity  to  a  coal-fiald  and  to  ths  fertile  Lothian*,  and 
with  ths  command  of  ths  chief  seaport  of  ths  east  of  Scot- 
land, gives  a  stimulus  to  important  industries,  the  Scottish 
capital  lays  no  claim  to  rivalry  with  Glasgow  or  Dundeo  as 
a  manufacturing  town.  Ths  nniqns  beauty  of  its  site,  ai>d 
the  abundance  of  fine  building  material,  while  they  have. 
fostered  the  desire  for  developing  ita  architectural  features 
have  begot  a  disinclination  to  encourage  such  msnufsctnres 
ss  would  lend  to  interfere  with  the  smenities  of  the  city. 
Ths  anxiety  with  which  these  sre  guarded  oommsnda  the 
sympathy  of  sll  classes  of  the  community.  The  distinctive 
contrast  between  the  Old  snd  the  New  Town  is  kept  ever 
in  view.  The  predominant  chsracter  of  the  former  is  a 
seemingly  lawless  ptctaresqnenesa,  resulting  from  ths  ex- 
treme irregularities  of  the  sites  occupied  by  ita  most 
prominent  buildings  on  the  abrupt  slopes  of  the  ridge  which 
is  crowned  by  the  sndent  fortress.  The  symmetrical  for- 
mality of  the  New  Town  is  all  the  more  effective  from  tho 
contrast  which  it  thus  presents  to  the  older  districts  of  tha 
city.  In  most  of  the  old  historical  cities  of  Europe  the 
stranger  recalls  the  contrast  as  he  proceeds  from  modern  to 
older  districts ;  but  in  Edinburgh  he  can  look  down  on  tha 
city  from  the  castle,  the  Calton  Hill,  or  Arthur  Seat,  snd 
view  tha  whole  spread  oat  liks  a  map  before  him;  or,  s> 
he  traverses  the  beautiful  terrace  of  Princes  Street,  adorned 
with  statues,  monuments,  and  public  buildings,  he  looks 
across  the  fine  pleasure  grounds  in  tha  intervening  valley 
to  tha  quaint  out  town  with  ita  still  older  castle. 

The  improvements  effected  on  tha  Old  Town  during  tha 
peat  forty  years,  while  they  bsve  atrept  away  many  inte- 
resting historical  remains,  have  on  the  whole  resulted  in  s 
mors  effective  development  of  ita  picturesque  features. 
During  the  same  period  the  Nsw  Town,  snd  ths  still  mora 
recent  extensions  to  tha  west  and  south,  have  been  carried 
out  with  a  careful  eye  to  ths  general  results ;  sod-alike  in 
the  Old  and  the  New  Town  the  sdvantageone  sites  of  ths 
chief  public  buildings  hugely  contribute  to  their  architec- 
tural effect. 

Tht  Catlls.— Ths  central  feature  of  Edinburgh  b  tha 
castle,  which  includes  structures  of  very  diverse  dates,  Ths 
oldest  of  ita  buildings,  occupying  ths  very  summit  of  tha 
rock,  is  St  Margaret's  Chapel,  an  in  Wresting  relic,  belonging 
at  latest  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Margaret's  youngest  son, 
David  I.,  and  by  some  good  authoritne  believed  to  be  tha 
tctnel  chspcl  i      " 

'  s  of  the  royal  palace,  which  form  ti 

\  and  occupy 

These  buildings  include  tha 
apartments  occupied  by  the  regent,  Mary  de  Guise,  and 
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W  they  are  called, 
•loaf  villi  a  beautiful  sword  of  state  presented  to  Jama* 
IT.  by  Pop*  Julina  II,  uiid  tha  jewels  restored  to  Scotland 
on  the  death  of  Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  Stuart*. 
The  arsenal,  a  modem  building  on  the  watt  idda  of  the 
castle  rock,  ia  capable  of  atoring  30,000  etand  of  arm*.  In 
the  armoury  a  display  of  anna  of  various  date*  fa  made; 
and  on  the  Argyll  battery,  immediately  to  the  south  of  St 
Margaret's  Chapel,  stand*  a  huge  piece  of  ancient  artillery, 
called  Mom  Meg,  of  which  repeated  mention  is  made  in 
Beottiah  hiatory. 

BUyrrxd  Pidaa,  the  venerable  abode  of  Scottish  royalty, 
ma  originally  an  abbey  of  canon*  regular  of  the  rule  of  St 
AnKaftuw,fonndedbrDavidLinH3a.  The  rained  nave 
of  the  abbey  church  etill  retaini  portion*  of  the  original 
structure.  Conjoined  to  thia  ia  a  part  of  the  royal  palace 
erected  by  James  IT.  and  T.,  including  the  apartment* 
occupied  by  Queen  Mary,  and  the  scans  of  the  murder  of 
Bixno  in  1066.  The  abbey  suffered  is  repeated  Engliih 
Invasion*.  It  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  sari  of  Hertford 
In  1644,  and  again  pillaged  and  left  in  rain  by  the  aame 
invaders  in  1047,  almoet  immediately  after  the  accession  of 
Edward  TL  to  the  English  throne.  In  a  map  of  15*4, 
preserved  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
Uie  preasnt  north-west  tower  of  the  palace  ia  shown  standing 
apart,  and  only  joined  to  the  abbey  by  a  low  cloister. 
Beyond  this  is  so  irregular  group  of  bnildinga,  which 
replaced  at  a  later  data  by  additions  mora  in  aoeoH 
with  a  royal  residence.  But  the  wholo  of  thia  later 
tura  was  destroyed  by  fire,  while  in  occupation  by  the 
soldiers  of  Cromwell,  in  1660 ;  and  the  more  modern  part* 


.  ..  Tlisy  include  the  picture  gallery,  160 
feat  in  length,  famous  for  it*  fanciful  array  of  106  mythical 
portraits  of  Scottish  kings,  th*  reputed  descendant*  of 
King  Fergus  L,  bat  also  adorned  with  a  remarkable  triptych, 
painted  about  1484,  containing  portrait*  of  James  HL 
i,  Margaret  of  Denmark,  and  believed  "    * 


formed  the  altar-piece  of  the  collegiate  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  founded  by  the  widowed  queen  of  James  H  in 
1463,  and  only  demolished  in  1848.  The  picture  gallery 
b  interestingly  associated  with  festive  scenes  daring  the 
brief  presence  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  in  Edinburgh  in 
1T4S ;  and  in  it  the  elections  of  representative  peer*  for 
Scotland  take  place.  The  exiled  Curate  d'ArtoM,  after- 
ward* Oharle*  X.  of  Franca,  had  apartments  granted  for 
the  use  of  himself  and  the  emigrant  nobles  of  his  suite,  on 
their  escape  from  the  first  French  devolution,  and  they 
continued  to  reside  in  the  palace  till  August  179B.  When 
driven  from  the  French  throne  by  the  revolution  of  1630, 
the  same  unfortunate  prince  oooe  more  found  a  home  in 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Stuarts.  In  the  interval  between 
those  two  visits  it  waa  graced  by  the  presence  of  George 
IT.  in  1823;  and  it  hae  been  repeatedly  occupied  for  brief 

C"  ds  by  Queen  Tictoria  and  the  Prince  Consort.    A 
tiful  fountain,  the  design  of  which  U  a  restoration 
of  the  rained  fountain  in  the  quadrangle  of  Linlithgow 
Palace,  stand*  in  the  centra  of  the  outer  court  of  Holyrood, 
*  evinced  by  Prince 


1  forms  a  memorial  of  the  ii 


The  Parliament  Route,  in 
tha  Beottiah  estate*  took  place,  until  the  anTansTttiCw  of  the 
Parliament  by  the  Act  of  Union  of  1707,  ha*  aver  since 
been  set  apart  aa  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  supreme  courts 
if  law.    The  great  hall,  with  it*  tine  open-timbered  oaken 


roof,  nurler  which  the  last  Scottish  Parliament  asstmbltd 
still  stand*,  and  forma  the  ante-room  of  the  advocates  and 
other  practitioners,  and.  of  their  clients,  during  the  session 
of  the  supreme  courts.  But  the  surrounding  buildings, 
rnelnOBng  the  courtrooms,  the  Advocates'  snd  the  Signet 
Libraries,  are  all  modern  additions.  The  Advocates* 
Library  ia  the  largest  and  the  most  valuable  library  in  Scot- 
land. It  waa  founded  in  1683,  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
George  Mackensi*.  kings  advocate  under  Charles  II.,  and 
then  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  ha*  been  augmented  by 
important  gift*.  It  ia  regarded  with  just  prids  as  the 
Mtjsnal  library,  and  ia  one  of  the  five  libraries  entitled  by 
the  Copyright  Act  to  receive  *  copy  of  every  work  printad 
in  Britain.  The  number  of  volume*  now  included  in  the 
collection  it  estimated  to  amount  to  260,000.  The  Library 
of  the  Society  of  Writer*  to  the  Signet  contains  upwards  of 
60,000  volumes,  and,  although  more  private  in  its  character, 
it   has  always  been  available  for  research    by  literary 


ample  provision*  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  all  deed*  and  judicial  record*, 
favourably  with  the  systsm  in  vogosin  England. 


Not  only  ia  there  adequate  account 
chambers,  for  all  Scottish  title-deeds,, 
mortgage*,  and  for  general  statistics,  including  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  but  there  also  are  deposited  all  the 
ancient  national  records,  the  full  historical  nine  of  which 
ia  only  now  beginning  to  be  generally  appreciated.  The 
general  record  deportment  ia  in  charge  of  the  Iced  dark 
register  and  keeper  of  the  signet,  assisted  by  a  deputy  clerk 
register,  a  deputy  keeper  of  the  records,  a  curator  of  the 


Tit  Sofai  ItutUuiiux,  a  fine  structure  of  the  Grecian 
Doric  order,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Queen, 
executed  in  atone  by  Sir  John  BteeU,  fnrnishos  official 
aecommodatioa  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufactures, 
and  the  Board  of  Fishery,  and  also  for  the  School  of  Art  and 
Statue  Gallery  of  the  Boyal  Institution,  the  Museum  of 
Nations'.  Antiquities,  and  the  libraries  and  public  meet- 
ing* of  the  Boyal  Society  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland.  This  beautiful  building  ia  Urns  mode  the 
centre  of  varied  intellectual  activity,  in  artistic  culture  and 
design,  scientific  historical,  and  ardueological  research, 
aa  well  aa  in  the  practical  application  of  the  One  arts,  and  ol 


w  interests  ol 

Among  those  the -National  Museum  of  Antiquities  dalsas 
special  attention.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
was  founded  in  the  year  1780  by  a  body  of  noblsm 

Ktlentan,  who  held  their  first  meetings  at  the  h 
earl  of  Buchan;  aiHialsa.TP**m"1*i****»1y  ■ft*»j^ 


Iru 

tion  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  formation  of  b_ 
Arehasblogical  Museum.  The  history  of  the  early  years  of 
the  society  1*  a  ctniona  commentary  on  the  m 
-Ttntti 


ago.  With  the  dukes  of  Montrose 
and  ArsjU,  the  earla  of  Buohan,  Bote,  Fife,  and  Kintore, 
and  many  of  th*  leading  Scottish  gentry  among  its  active 
members,  a  suitable  hall  secured  for  the  ntMtnurs  of  the 
society  in  the  Cowgsta  was  successively  exchanged  for 
others  in  Wobeters  Close,  and  anuria/*  Close,  Lavn- 
market— the  reason  assigned  for  abandoning  the  latter 
being  that  the  alloy  was  too  narrow  to  allow  of  the  members 
reaching  the  society'*  hall  in  their  sedan  chair*.    After 

'-  "  through  various  vicissitudes,  and  occupying  more 

«  half  in  the  New  Town,  it  was  found  that  the 


of  the  society  had  attained  to  a  magnitude  and 

value  which  rendered  it  no  longer  possible  for  a  private 

society  to  do  justice  to  them.    Archteological  investigations, 
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-,  have  now  coma  to  occupy  n  do  lea  Important 
relation  to  the  researches  of  science  than  to  the  study  of 
history  ;  and  in  many  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  similar 
cclleution*  an  promoted  aa  objects  of  national  importance. 
Negotiations  were  accordingly  entered  into  with  the 
Government  in  1849  and  subsequent  years,  which  resulted 
in  the  appropriation  of  the  galleries  in  tho  Royal  Institution, 
formerly  devoted  to  the  exhibitions  of  too  Boyal  Scottish 
Academy,  to  the  reception  of  the  collections  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  as  a  National  Museum  of 
Antiquities.  The  council  of  the  society,  with  the  addition 
of  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  aa  representatives 
of  the  Crown,  continue  to  have  the  charge  of  the  collections, 
which  are  open  to  the  public,  like  the  British  mnaeum  and 
other  national  collections.  The  museum  is  specially  rich 
In  Scottish  antiquities,  illustratiTe  (like  of  prehistoric 
ardueology,  of  Roman,  Celtic,  and  Teutonic  remains,  and 
of  medieval  civil  and  ecclesiastical  art;  and  its  native 
nod  foreign  collections  of  primitive  antiquities  are  arranged 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  modem  archaeological  science,  by 
the  comparative  classification  of  numerous  examples  of 
primitive  flint,  atone,  and  bronze  relic*,  sepulchral  pottery, 
implement*  and  weapons,  and  of  peraonal  ornaments  of 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze.  The  society  publishes  it*  pro- 
ceedings annually,  and  from  time  to  time  issues  its 
transactions,  embodying  the  more  important  historical  and 
archaological  treatises  submitted  to  its  Mssjtfagtj  in  die 
quarto  volumes  of  the  Arehaologia  Scetica. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  waa  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  hi  1783,  for  the  encouragement  of  philosophical 
inquiry  and  scientific  research.  Its  extensive  library  and 
other  collections  are  accommodated  in  the  apartments 
occupied  by  it  in  the  Royal  Institution  buildings  ;  and  its 
proceedings  and  transactions  are  now  voluminous,  and 
embody  many  important  scientific  papers. 

The  Royal  Scottuh  Academy  of  Fainting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture,  wsa  instituted  In  1826,  and  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  in  1838,  on  the  modal  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  London.  Subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the 
Boyal  Institution  buildings  the  central  range  of  galleries 
was  appropriated  to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Academy  ; 
but  in  August  1890  Prince  Albert  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  National  Gallery,  a  building  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in  various  ways,  including 
the  accommodation  of  the  Boyal  Scottish  Academy,  and 
which  has  also  greatly  contributed  to  the  arch  itectuiul  beauty 
of  the  city.  The  low  valley,  or  ravine,  which  separatee  the 
Old  from  the  New  Town,  is  not  only  spanned  by  the  North 
and  Waverley  Bridges,  but  is  also  crossed  midway  by  a 
huge  earthen  viaduct,  formed  by  depositing  the  materials 
excavated  for  the  foundation  of  the  houses  erected  on  the 
neighbouring  terrace  of  Princes  Street  This,  which  long 
formed  an  unsightly  blemish,  was  at  length  utilised  for 
the  improvement  of  the  city,  as  the  site  of  the  Boyal 
Institution  building.  But  there  still  remained  in  the  rear 
a  huge  excrescence  styled  the  Earthen  Mound,  cambered 
with  temporary  buildings,  and  an  eyesore  to  all  who 
appreciated  the  amenities  of  the  general  view.  The 
property  ,of  this  as  a  building  site  was  acquired  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  Tasted 
it,  and  the  buildings  erected  thereon,  in  the  Board,  subject 
to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury ;  end  in  1884 
the  new  galleries  were  completed.  The  building  is  of  the 
Greek  Ionio  order,  thereby  pleasantly 


g  with  the 


ffi 


iping  together  with    the   Castle,   the    Free    Church 
liege,  and  the  masse*  of  the  Old  Town  buildings  rising 


collection  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  acquired  by  pun  la— 
and  bequest,  for  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Boyal 
Scottish  Academy,  and  for  the  Life  Academy  and  other 
schools  specially  designed  for  the  advancement  of  the  fine 


The  University  of  Edinburgh  waa  founded  in  1582,  by  a 
royal  charter  granted  by  King  James  VL,  and  its  righto, 
immunities,  and  privileges  have  been  remodelled,  ratified, 
and  extended  at  various  subsequent  periods.  In  1621  an 
Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  ratified  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  all  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  other 
universities  in  the  kingdom,  and  those  were  renewed  under 
fresh  guarantees  in  the  Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  in  the  Act  of  Security.  Important  changes 
hare  since  been  mode  on  the  constitution  of  the  nnivereity 
by  aa  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  passed  in  1898.  Bat 
while  the  college,  as  such,  bean  the  name  of  the  College  of 
King  James,  or  King's  College,  and  James  VL  is  spoken 
of  aa  its  founder,  it  originated  in  the  liberality  of  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh.  William  Little  of  Craigmilkr,  and 
his  brother  Clamant  Little,  advocate,  along  with  James 
Lawson,  the  colleague  and  successor  of  Knox,  may  jostly  be 
regarded  as  the  true  founders  of  the  college.  In  1980 
Clement  Little  gave  all  his  books,  amounting  to  300  volumes, 
for  the  beginning  of  a  library,  and  this  was  augmented  by 
other  valuable  benefactions,  one  of  the  moat  interesting 
of  which  was  the  library  of  Drummond  of  Hawthornden, 
the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson — a  collection  rich  in  choice 
specimen*  of  our  rarer  early  literature.  The  University 
Library  now  contains  about  139,000  printed  volumes,  and 
above  700  volume*  of  MSS.,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
interest  and  value. 

The  buildings  of  the  university  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  collegiate  church  of  St  Mary  in  tha  Field,  or  the 
Kirk  of  Field,  as  it  was  familiarly  termed.  The  present 
structure  is  a  classical  building,  inclosing  an  extensive 
quadrangle.  The  older  parts  of  it,  including  the  east  front, 
are  from  the  design  of  Mr  Robert  Adam ;  but  his  plans 
were  revised  and  modified  with  great  taste  by  Mr  W.  H. 
Playfoir,  with*,  view  to  the  completion  of  the  building; 
and  the  whole  is  now  finished,  with  the  exception  of  a 
cupola  designed  to  tuimount  the  east  front,  for  which  tha 
requisite  fund*  have  been  bequeathed  to  the  university. 
This  edifice  affords  accommodation  for  the  lecture  room*  in 
the  four  facultiea  of  arts,  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  and 
for  the  museums  and  library.  But  although  entirely 
■reconstructed  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale  daring  the  present 
century,  they  have  already  proved  to  be  inadequate  for  that 
requirements  of  this  celebrated  school  of  scieuoe  and  letters ; 
— a  — i — i i_.ij: _„_  j„  progress  ut  Teviot 


.._ , leave  ti»  older  building  exclusively  for 

the  departments  of  arts,  law,  and  theology.  The  new  build- 
ings will  accordingly  include  a  unrrereity  convocation  boll, 
class-rooms,  laboratories,  dissecting  rooms,  and  museums. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  Royal  Infirmary  is  also  in 
progress  of  completion,  on  •  new  site,  and  on  a  greatly  en- 
larged scale,  with  operating  theatre  and  other  requiremenbi 
in  connection  with  the  medical  school,  and  with  all  the 
most  modern  improvements  In  the  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion of  hospitals.  For  this  a  site  nearly  adjoining  to  that  of 
the  new  college  buildings,  previously  occupied  by  George 
Watson's  Hospital,  baa  been  selected.  It  embraces  a  large 
■res  between  the  Harlot**  Hospital  grounds  and  the 
Meadows,  and  separated  by  the  fine  avenue  of  the  Meadow 
Walk  from  the  new  medical  schools.  By  this  means  the 
important  requisite*  of  free  air  and  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  extensive  pleasure  grounds  are  secured ;  and  thus  the 
primary  object  of  the  infirmary  a*  a  benevolent  institution 


for  ministering  to  the  w 


it  those  afflicted  with  disease, 
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or  ■nftring  from  injuria*,  ii  efficiently  oombinod  with  Ha 
inilispeutable  nee*  as' a  school  for  clinical  *■■■■■■ 
practical  training  in  the  Mpi^g  art. 


but  it*  special 

aitate  ill   removal  from  the   crowdod 


raof'the 

n  1670  by  Sir 

Andrew  Balfour  ud  Sir  Robert  Sibbald.  It  now  occupied 
a  fins  area  of  27  acres  on  the  north  aide  of  the  city, 
in  lETBtleith  Bow.  This  ii  carefully  laid  ont  with  a 
special  view  to  botanical  instruction.  It  include*  • 
herbarium  and  palm  house*,  with  an  extensive  range  of 
hot-houses,  a  museum  of  economic  botany,  *  lecture  room, 
and  other  requisites  for  the  student*  of  botany  who  attend 
hare  the  lectures  of   the   professor  during  the  summer 

The  Royal  Obeervatory,  which  hoi  already  been  referred 
to  M  one  of  the  Brchitectoral  idonunouW  of  th*  Colton  Bill, 
also  constitutes  an  important  Adjunct  to  the  university. 
The  astronomer  royal  for  Scotland  holds  along  with  that 
office  the  professorship  of  practical  astronomy. 

sfunin  of  Science  and  Art. — One  other  important  insti- 
if  practical  instruction,  in  intimate  connection  with 
"-s*~~  is  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  situated 
the  west  of  the  university  building,  and  in 
l  with  it  The  first  keeper  of  the 
MMn,  Dr  Gestae  Wilson,  was  also  professor  ol  technology 
is  the  university,  Wt  the  chair  has  not  been  filled  since  his 
death,  though  his  successor  in  the  charge  of  the  museum 
deli yms  lectures  frorn  time  to  time  in  the  large  lecture  room 


end  Art  embraces  not  only  the  objects  of  & 


•  included 


..  a*  welTa. 

also  of  industrial  art,  end  of  the  raw  productions  of 
raeree,  illustrative   of  nearly  all  the  chief 
ol  Greet  Britain,  end  of  many  foreign  countries. 

Baynl  CoU*g*  of  Surgeon*.— The  museum  end  lecture 
room*  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeoa*  are  accommodated 
In  a  handsome  clinical  building  in  Nicolson  Street,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  university  bail  clings.  The 
College  of  Surgeons  is  eo  ancient  corporate  body,  with  a 
charter  of  the  year  1B05,  and  exercises  the  powers  of 
instructing  in  snrgerj  and  of  giving  degress.  Its  graduates 
***o  give  Wares  on  the  various  hrsjichua  of  medicine  and 
aminos  requisite  fur  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
those  eitra-acmlemioil  courses  ere  recognised,  under  certain 
restrictions,  by  the  nnivoraity  court,  as  qualifying  for  the 
degree.  The  museum  contains  a  valuable  collection  of 
anatomical  and  surgical  preparation*  adapted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  study  of  surgical  science. 

Royal' College  of  PhyiiciaxL— The  Royal  College  of 
Pbysiciani  is  another  learned  corporate  body,  organiaed  as 
such,  with  special  privilege*  by  a  charter  of  incorporation 
granted  to  them  by  Charles  II.  in  1681.  The  meetings  of 
the  body  take  place  in  their  hall,  a  handsome  building  on 
the  terrace  overlooking  the  Queen  Street  Gardens,  where 
they  have  a  valuable  library  and  a 
medics.  Bat  the  college  a*  a  boT 
educational  work  of  the  university. 


takes  no  part  in  the 
The  three  older  Scottish  unlrnsitiea  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  sod 


Aberdeen  woe  sll 


ordeen  wen  sll  fcuBded  in  the  15th  century,  by  the  sothorlty 
papal  bulls,  and  deBved  their  original  endowment*  chiefly  from 
i  Uosallty  of  tanvaastanl  ssslssssstfas.  who  hsd  Ism  reman*  mid 
imh  property  .t  tJidr  disposal  They  ortetaatad  a  part  taT  that 
mt  conception  el  the  I6th  oentury,  which  aimed  *t  organising 
learning  of  On  age  Into  local  branches  of  on*  university  ayitem, 
areelng  the  whole  scholsrship  of  Chriitendom,  and  recognising 


TJnlveroty  cTXdinhurgh  1*  ihn  das 
*•-  Bobsrt  Raid,  bishop  of  Orkney, 
_..._  ...  who  died. tDieppa  in  IMS, -« 
,— when  an  his  way  home,  after  fulfilling 
jmmhedoBera  for  the  marriage  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots  to  tin  Dauphin  of  Franc*.  Ho  left  a  baqneat  of  8000 
murks  towards  ths  founding;  of  a  college  at  JJdinborgh,  and  is 
ststad  by  the  biatorian  of  th*  family  of  Sutherland  to  ban  destined 
a  much  larger  nun  for  ths  name  pnrpoae,  but  it  wm  »i»*J  >™ 
the  earl  of  Mot  ten  to  his  own  uss.     The  abo- 


ibove-nsmed  bequest  w, 


long  delay,  when,'  In  1ES1,  It  was  appropriated, 
om  the  provoat  or  the  Kirk  of  Field,  of  th* 
led  by  the  university  buildings.    The  abenm- 


tho  purchase,  from 
pounds  now  occupied    ,  .    „..     ....  __ 

attendant  on  the  death  of  this  first  benefactor  o 


lin  burgh  dstt 


of  the  eocleslsttlcal  changes  already  In  pro. 
century.  The  actual  foundation  of  ths  University 
stsd  aubsoqnent  to  ths  Reformation  ;  and  It  Is 


The  Royal  Charter  grsntsd  bj  James  VI.  in  IBM  ccntenrplatss 
a  university  on  a  wide  baaia,  with  th*  eenditioDS  nectasary  for 
liberal  study,  and  snsagsments  suited  1o  the  progress  of  modern 
science;  and  It  Is  vonderfnl  how  much  has  tea  eccompliehed  In 

r'taof  th*  nwagrenes*  of  the  whole  endowment  By  the  Onirar- 
aa  (Scotland)  As*  of  1858,  provitioii  fat  mada  for  th*  batter 
government  and  discipline  of  ths  Scottish  universities,  and  that 
of  Kdinbnrgh  was  materially  effected  by  it*  operations.  The  civio 
origin  of  ths  unlvandty  had  placed  ths  patronage  of  tb*  chairs, 
and  the  supremo  control  of  th*  university,  to  a  very  considerable 
the  hands  of  ths  dry  corporation.  Ths  administration  of 
'    "     thas  devolving  on  the  town  council  relucts. 


patronage  of  nruvenity  chain  was  abundantly  justified  hy  th*  high 
rank  attained  by  ths  university  under  the  dnulngntahad  professor* 

selected  by  iL    tint  ths  imirerrity  had  long  ontgrow.1  thelieelthful 
, .Uusonsi  and  by  the  new  Act,  It  ha* 


a  chancellor,  vks- 


chaneaUor,  rector,  prina 

ulamnl,  and  matriculated _ 

life  by  tl»  smisral  ooimdl,  of  which  he  la  haul;  and  Um  rights  of 
the  city  as  tha  oriffln-'  ■  —  =-  -'--—  ■■  -—,-•.-  >-       .... 


&ya*_     .  .. 

.  by  gi riug  to  ths  town  council  ths  election  of  four  of 
curators,  with  whom  rest*  the  snpolntnunit  of  th*  principal,  th* 
sol*  patronage  of  seventeen  of  Dm  chairs,  and  a  ahare  in  other 
sppetatmsnts.     For  fiulher  details  aee  U hive unirira. 

iVn>  ColUgf. — One  of  the  proceedings  consoqnent  on 
the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Free  Clinrcli,  waa  the  establishment  of 
New  College  at  Edinburgh,  in  connection  with  that  church. 
As  originaUj  projected,  it  was  designed  to  include  eriontifis 
and  literary  a*  well  aa  theological  chairs.  Since  then, 
however,  this  and  the  other  colleges  of  the  Free  ChunJi  of 
Sootlana,  established  at  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  have 
assumed  the  more  limited  character  of  purely  theological 
college* — though  in  that  of  Edinburgh  a  chair  of  natural 
science  is  still  retained.  New  College  Buildings,  designed 
in  the  pointed  style  of  the  16th  century,  are  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  palace  of  Mary  da  Guise,  and  include  a  hall  for 
she  general  assembly,  or  supreme  court  of  the  church.  They 
occupy  a  prominent  site  at  the  head  of  the  Mound,  imme- 
diately in  the  rearofthe  Natioual  Gallery  ;  and  the  two 
central  towsre,  with  a  lower  one  in  the  same  style,  attached 
to  the  church  at  the  north-east  angle,  contribute  to  giva 
elevation  to  the  facade  which  baa  been  aptly  designed  to 
hartnoniee  with  the  lofty  surrounding  buildings  of  the  Oil 
Town. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  also  its  theological 
ball  for  the  training  of  its  ministers.  The  building  hitherto 
occupied  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students,  and  also 
for  the  meeting*  of  ita  church  courts,  is  situated  in  Queen 
Street;  bat  in  September  1 877  the  New  Edinburgh  Theatre, 
in  Castle  Terrace,  waa  purchased  with  the  view  of  bains; 
oonverted  to  thou  uses. 

Liierary  IndiMtau.— Near*  door  to  the  United  Pres- 
byterian premiss*  in  Queen  Street  is  the  Philosophies! 
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which  Mr  Thorns*  Csrlyie  „ 
leading  library  of  this  institution  b  Extensive  and  ssluable, 
sud  it*  annual  winter  courses  of  lecture*  mre  of  ■  liigh 
character,  end  oomras-nd  great  popular  intefeet»  "  Tin* 
Edinburgh  Literary  Institute,  formed  on  a  nearly  similar 
basis,  has  it*  building  in  South  Clark  Stent,  in  tho 
southern  part  of  the  city. 

ScheoU. — 13ie  public  seminaries  of  Edinburgh,  including 
the  hospitals  and  other  charitable  foundations  chiefly 
directed  to  the  training"  and  education  of  youth,  are  upon 
a  very  liberal  scale.  The  High  School  of  the  burgh  date* 
its  existence  from  an  early  period  in  the  1 6th  century.  The 
Burgh  Record,  under  date  March  12,  1594,  contains  an 
order  for  the  building  of  the  grammar  school  on  the  east 
side  of  as  Kirk  of  Field  Wyni  At  a  later  date,  and 
down  to  the  present  century,  it  occupied  tha  sits  of  the 
Blaokfriars'  monastery  founded  by  Alexander  IL  in  1330. 
But  in  the  year  1825  the  foundation  atone  was  laid  of  the 
beautiful  »l*aaig*1  building  which  now  occupies  a  prominent 
site  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Calton  HilL  It  was 
originally,  and  till  a  comperativeiy  recent  data,  a  purely 
flail! i  ill  school;  bntit  now  furnishes  systematic  instruction 


_  »*«  > 

nstaral  sciences,  matho 


dent  and  i 
atics.ic. 


The  Edinburgh  Academy,  which  was  established  in  1824, 
and  incorporated  by  royal  charter  of  George  IT.,  is  a 
proprietary  school  under  the  superintendence  of  a  board  of 
directors  elected  by  the  subscribers.  It  is  arranged  into 
two  divisions,  the  classical  and  the  modern  -school,  for  the 
senior  classes.  It  has  established  a  high  character  for 
its  classical  training,  and  has  already  taken  an  honourable 
rank  among  the  public  schools  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  dis- 
tinctions achieved  by  its  pupils  both  at  the  English  and 
Scottish  umvemtiea. 

CXaritabU  Ftnmdationt. — Foremost  among  the  charitable 
foundations  for  the  education  and  braining  of  youth  is 
Oeorge  Heriof*  Hospital,  founded  by  the  jeweller  of  James 
VI.  of  Scotland  and  1.  of  England,  who  at  his  death  in 
1634  left  his  ~estats  in  trust  to  the  magistrates  and 
minister*  of  Edinburgh  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  poor,  fatherless  sons  of  freemen  of  the  city.  The  build- 
ing erected  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity  is  a  noble 
quadrangular  edifice,  enriched  with  the  elaborate  details  of 
the  transitional  style  of  domestic  architecture  of  the  earlier 
Stuart  kings  of  England.  It  occupies  a  commanding  site 
on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  known  of  old  ao  the  High  Riggs, 
lying  between  the  Orsssmarket  and  the  Meadows,  and 
form*  a  striking  feature  in  the  view  of  the  city  from  various 
points.  180  boys  are  maintained  on  the  foundation,  130 
resident,  and  60  non-resident.  Those  among  then  who 
give  proof  of  diligence  and  ability  am  afterwards  main  tain  ed 
during  a  fall  coats*  of  four  years  at  the  university ;  and 
those  who  are  apprenticed  to  trades  are  also  provided  with 
fund*  for  five  yean,  amounting  in  all  to  £60  sterling,  with 
an  additional  £S  on  proof  of  good  behaviour  at  the  dote. 

The  popular  character  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  and  the 
effective  areliitHotare  of  its  building,  have  largely  influenced 
the  disposition  of  later  charitable  bequests  in  Kdiubnrgh, 
somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  the  university.  Following 
the  example  of  the  jeweller  of  King  James,  successive 
benefactors  have  founded  George  Watson's  Hospital,  the 
Merchant  Maiden  Hospital,  the  Trades'  Maiden  Hospital, 
tha  Orphans',  John  Watson's,  Donaldson's,  and  Stewart's 
fcotpiwV— all  mora  or  Is**  modelled  onth*  original  founda- 
tion. Several  of  their  buildings  are  also  possessed  of  con- 
siderable architectural  beauty,  foremost  among  which  is 
Donaldson's  Hospital,  tha  founder  of  which  amassed  a  large 
fortune  a*  a  printer,  and  bequeathed  nearly  the  whole  of 
it  la  trust  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  hospital  for 


the  maintenance  of  poor  boys  and  girls.  The  trustee*  ham 
taken  advantage  of  the  liberty  of  choice  naimlssilJc  asssssf 
such  terms  to  select  one-half  of  the  childnn  admitted  to 
the  hospital  from  the  class  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
building  has  accommodation  for  300  children.  In  1877 
it  contained  314,  of  whom  130  were  boy*  and  94  girls. 
Of  those  70  of  die  former  and  45  of  the  latter  were  deaf 
and  dumb.  Experience  has  thus  fir  tended  to  show  that 
'    'mutes and  their 


titissn  in  1738,  and  the  Merchant  Maiden  H  . 
esriy  ss  1005,  were  designed  to  extend  to  the  sons  end  daughter 
of  merchants  of  Edinburgh  similar  advantages  to  those  which  tfa 
Heriot's  Hospital  secured  for  barceeses1  sons  The  Trades  Maiden 
Hospital  provided  for  bin  gimme  daughters,  sad  John  Watson's, 
Denial  Stewart's,  sal  other  similar  instittitiona  provided  in  like 
msnnar  for  the  stslntansa**  snd  allocation  of  poor  children  of 
various  eleteea  Bat  tfa*  multiplication  of  inch  charities  threatened 
to  outgrow  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  eomrnonity,  and  needlessly 
to  withdraw  many  ahUdnn  from  the  healthful  Inrtnsnose  of  horn* 
'--'--'-  -  "—  -  growing  reeling  el  the  abases  of  the  systsss, 
roan  the  revenue,  of  Heriofs  Hospital  war*) 


the  "very  time  whan  the  revenue*  of  Heriot'a  Hospital  , 
greatly  increased  in  eeasssosuss  of  tha  sitension  of  tha  SewTi.._ 
over  its  lands,  at  length  led  to  sn  application  to  Parliament  for 
power  to  modifv  ths  lUapoaition  of  the  surplus  revenue.  By  tfa* 
let  thus  obtainad  the  governors  of  mat  Institution  wen  empowered 

mentery  schools  for  the  free  edoostlonof  poor  children  of  deceased 
burgtaeee  sad  freemen,  and  generally  li  the  children  of  poor 
citizens  of  nttblxrrgh.  Then  sn  now  eighteen  of  those  Barlat 
foundation  schools.  In  dhterent  parts  of  tha  dty,  divided  Into  tfa* 
two  sissies  d  juvenile  and  Infant  schools,  giving  free  education, 
and,  in  certain  cssas  of  extreme  poverty,  slso  a  soni  of  money  la 
lion  of  msintensocej  to  4400  boys  snd  girls. 

The  example  thus  set  lies  been  followed  by  the  governing  bsdlts 
of  other  similar  insti  tntions.  Tha  Merchant  Company,  ss  trait*** 
of  the  tsseras  Watson's,  Merchant  Maiden,  OMaeplai,  and  Stewart/* 
charities,  taking  advantage  of  powen  given  by  the  Endowed  Institu- 
tions (Scotland)  Act,  obtained  power  to  convert  the  Oeorge  Wataon'a 
Hospital  into  a  school;  and  since  then,  thev  have  wild  the  bnflding 
andgronndatuthscorpotationof  thaBoyal  Infirmary,  and  the  New 
Infirmary  is  nowin  proeresa  on  the  site.  Tfa*  Edinburgh  Merchant 
Company's  Schools  now  include  the  Oeorge  Watson'"  College-Schools, 
In  which  staple  provision  is  nude  for  tarnishing  a  liberal  educa- 
tion for  boys,  qualifying  them  for  commercial  or  profesaicosl  life, 
for  the  civil  service,  and  for  entering  the  university.  Bonnie*  sn 
also  offered  for  competition,  which  secure  s  frs*  enjoyment  of  tlw 
tntin  comae  of  studies  to  the  successful  competitors,  and  fnmiih 
the  tarn  of  £25  snnaslly,  for  four  yean,  after  leaving  the  echoola 
A  similar  imtitotfonprovidea  coneeponding  advantage*  for  girls ; 
and  the  Edinburgh  Educations!  Institution,  or  ladies'  College,  in 
liha  manner  furnishes  a  high-das*  education  in  the  ancient  sad 
modem  languages,  inathomatica,  the  natural  sciences,  snd  in 
masta  and  other  more  strictly  feminine  sccomplishments ;  and 
bursaries  and  other  prises,  of  like  vslue  to  those  offered  tor  competi- 
tion in  the  College  Schools,  an  placed  within  reach  of  the  ablest 
*  diligent  female  stadents. 

moo  hu,  therefore,  smpiy  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  tfa* 
IS  pursued  iii  the  resdaptatlon  of  thla  dais  of  charities  to 
of  the  age ;  and  the  example  of  Edinburgh  ia  likely  to 


and  private  schools,  to  which  pupils  resort,  not  only  from 
many  part*  of  the  kingdom,  but  from  the  colonies,  The 
Fette*  College  was  apparently  designed  by  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  itt  founder.  Sir  William  Fettes,  to  correspond  very 
nearly  to  Heriot'a  Hospital.  Bat  the  trustees  have  so  far 
modified  that  idea,  as  to  establish  a  college  for  boys  modelled 
after  the  great  pnblio  schools  of  England,  and  designed  to 
famish  a  liberal  education  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 
The  college  building  which  has  been  erected  at  Comely  Bank, 
the  estate  of  the  founder,  on  the  north  side  of  Edinburgh, 
is  a  structure  of  an  imposing  and  stately  character  in  the 
lomi-Qothic  style  of  architecture  prevalent  both  in  Franca 
and  Scotland  in  the  18th  century. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College,  the  Free 
Church  Normal  School,  Marehiston  Academy,  occupying 
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the  antique  tower  of  Napier,  famous  m  1 


institution! ;   and    under  toe    Edinburgh    School    Board 

effioieot  school*  are  now  in  operation  in  various  districts 
of  the  city,  mostly  lying  beyond  tha  range  of  the  Heriot'* 


»  its  ii 

of  from  JtlO  to  £20,  to  172  poor  burgesses,  their  wives,  or 
children,  not  under  the  age  of  fifty  years.  The  beneTolent 
branch  of  the  Gillespie'*  Hospital  endowment  ii  similarly 
administered-  The  Chalmers*  Hospital,  founded  by  George 
Chslmer*  in  1836,  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  lick 
end  hurt,  stands  on  the  aonthem  slope  of  Lenriston,  over- 
looking  the  Meadows,  end  at  no  gnat  <<»«t»m-  from  the 
New  Royal  Infirmary,  to  which  it  is  a  useful  adjunct  In 
additiun  to  those,  it  may  suffice  to  name  the  Convalescent 
Honae — where,  in  a  pleasant  country  home  near  Corator- 
phine,  the  convalescents  of  the  Infirmary  ere  transferred 
from  the  surgical  or  f ever  wirda  of  thai  * 
freeh  air,— the  Royal  Hospital  for 
Home  for  Crippled  Children,  the  Hospital  for  Incurables, 
the  Royal  Maternity  Hospital,  along  with  other  kindred 
institutions.  The  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  at 
MonJageide,  on  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  city;  and 
the  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Benerolent  Society,  each  provide  for  the  (nodal  cLissea 
indicated  by  their  names, 

I'rimriM. — The  different  city  prisons  ere  grouped  together 
on  the  aoulhera  terrace  of  the  Calton  Hill,  styled  of  old  the 
Dow  Craig,  to  as  to  form  a  Tory  striking  feature  in  the 
general  view  of  the  city  from  Tenons  points.  Tnejarecon- 
atmcted  in  a  aemi-eestsllated  style;  and  the  boose  of  the 
governor  of  the  jail,  built  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  overlook- 
ing the  whole,  and  em  the  very  edge  of  a  bold  perpendicular 
■Uiff  looks  not  nnli  he  one  of  the  old  castles  familiar  to  the 
voyager  on  the  Rhine. 

Too  General  Poet-Office  is  the  central  office  for  Scotland, 
■like  for  poatsl  and  telegraphic  service,  and  the  building 
devoted  to  thoae  purpoaes  is  a  large  and  effective  structure 
In  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  at  the  east  end  of 
Princes  Street,  directly  opposite  to  the  Register  Office. 

Qaural  AtKmblyof  the  Chunk  (if  ScotUvtd. — Daring  the 
establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  Edinburgh  was 
tha  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  the  ancient  collegiate  church  of 
Bt  Giles  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
at  Edinburgh  is  now  the  grand  public  manifestation  of  the 

Annually  in  the  month  of  Hay  a  nobleman,  oommioiioDed 
to  ant  ssthe  representative  of  the  Queen,  takes  np  his  abode 


Hall  od  the  Castle  Hill,  as  the  lord  high 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  national  church.  The  lord 
jiroToet  and  magistrate*  loyally  offer  to  him  the  key*  of  the 
city.  Levees,  reception*,  and  stste  dinners  revive  in  some 
degree  the  ancient  glories  of  Holyrood  ;-and,  aa  the  General 
Assembly  of  tho  Free  Church  snd  the  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  are  usually  hold  at  the  aa  me  time,  the 
street*  of    Edinburgh    present   a   singular   aspect  to-e 

Placet  nf  Worthip  — The  building*  set  apart  a*  place*  of 
worship  by  tha  various  denominations  include  30  belonging 
to  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  SB  to  the  Free  Chnrch,  23  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  14  to  the  Episcopal 
Chnrch,  and  about  90  others  to  different  religions  deno- 
minations, inalnding  a  Jewish  synagogue. 


8t  tTttea**  Ckurck. — Among  tha  bniLliug*  dedicated  to 
tits  worship  of  the.  different  denominations,  the  ancient 
collegiate  chnrch  of  St  Gilo*  is  the  most  important,  alike  in 
i»  architecture  and  iteListoricslasiociatious.  Tha  Regent 
Murray,  the  marqnia  of  Montrose,  and  Napier  of  Herchia  ton 
are  distinguished  among  the  eminent  men  intend  in  the 
indent  church,  by  monuments  marking  their  tombs.  The 
choir,  which  baa  recently  been  cleared  of  encumbering 
galleries,  end  tastefully  fitted  up  with  oaken  stalls,  and  a 
Boo  carved      ■■■-••■  ■■• 


mple  of 


mta  the  central    ( 


of  the  city.  The  dames,  towers,  and  spine  of  the  various 
churches  add  to  the  general  affect  of  the  city,  and  in  sumo 
osses  they  even  present  an  imposing  aspect  from  their  ele- 
vated and  commanding  sites.  But  none  of  them  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  invite  notice  for  any  special 
architectural  beauty,  though  several  are  works  of  merit. 
By  the  bequest  of  Miss  Walker  of  Coatee  and  Drumshengh, 
who  died  in  1871,  funds  have  been  set  apart  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  cathedral  for  the  use  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Chnrch.  The  plana  have  been  prepared  by  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  in  the  Early  Pointed  style  of  the  14th  century,  snd 

completed  according  to  tha  approved  design,  it  will  bo  the 
largest  and  finest  church  erected  In  Scotland,  if  -ot  in 

Monument*.— The  monuments  and  statues  which  adorn  the 
city  are  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  con  tribute  to  the  singular 
aspect  which  Edinburgh  present*  to  the  eye  of  a  stringer. 
The  fame  of  Sir  George  Mi*™™^  David  Hume,  Dttgald 
Stewart,  Playfair,  Burns,  and  Scott  is  commemorated  in 
the  case  of  each  by  an  affective  monumental  atructure 
dedicated  to  hie  memory.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  monument  erected  by  pnblio  subscription  in  memory 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  stand*  in  the  eastern  division  of 
the  Prince*  Street  Gardens.  The  design,  which  was 
furnished  by  a  young  architect,  Mr  G.  W.  Kemp,  la  that 
of  a  spiral  Gothic  cross,  of  gnat  elegance  both  in  outline 
and  in  details.  A  marble  statue  of  Scott,  by  Sir  John 
SteaD,  is  placed  under  the  central  canopy ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal niches  are  occupied  by  figures  of  character*  In 
Scott's  writings.  The  Nelson  monument,  a  lofty  castel- 
lated turret  which  crowns  the  highest  cliff  of  the  Calton 
Hill,  though  of  questionable  architectural  taste,  it  a 
striking  feature  in  the  general  view  of  the  city;  and 
the  MclviHe  monument,  a  graceful  and  well-proportioned 
'  * '  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
.  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
under  Pitt,  rises  from  the  centre  of  St  Andrew  Square,  end 
the  eastern  vista  of  George  Street,  with  a  repro- 
n-  its  proportion*,  and.  general  outline,  of  the 
Trajan  ecaumo  at  Rome.  Distant  half  a  mite 
from  this,  at  tha  west  end  of  George  Street,  Charlotte 
Square  furnishes  a  corresponding  aita  for  the  monument  of 
Prince  Albert,  from  tha  design  of  Sir  John  BteelL  A 
central  pedestal,  wBlnh  sustain*  the  squastrianitalno  of  tin 
Prises  Consort,  hss  at  each  of  the  f o 
group  of  ■figures  rapaasantitig  dxffere 
munjty  paying  honour  to  him ;  and  bas-reliefs,  executed, 
like  the  atatues,  in  bronse,  luustraU  characteristic  incidents 
in  tha  Princes  career.  George  Street  is  further  adorned 
at  tha  intersection  of  two  of  the  intermediate  ■  street* 
between  St  Andrew  sad  Otatrlotta  Squares,  with  colossal 
bronse  status*  by  Ohantrey  of  George  IT.  and  Pitt.  The 
beautiful  garden  terrace  of  Print™  Street,  on  which  tha 
Scott  monument  stands,  also  affords  appropriate  sites  for 
the  statues  of  Allan  Ramsay,  John  Wilson,  and  other 
diatuiguishsd  Bootobmen;   at  other  prominent'  points  in 
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tho  Old  and  Now  Towns  ere  equestrian  statnea  of  Charles 
XL,  Ilia  duka  of  Wellington,  and  John,  fourth  earl  of 
Hopetoun  ;  and  also  statues  of  tha  duko  of  Tort,  Lord 
Melville,  Ac  The  monument  to  tha  poet  Burns,  erected 
on  a  prominent  site  on  tha  southern  tonsoa  of  the  Oalton 
Hill,  is  in  the  style  of  a  Greek  peripteral  temple  inclosing 
a  ctlla  designed  to  form  the  shrine  of  a  fine  marble  statue 
of  tha  poet  executed  by  Flaxman,  Bat  it  proved  to  be  too 
confined  to  afford  a  satisfactory  view  of  toe  statue.  This 
baa  accordingly  been  replaced  by  a  bust  from  the  chisel  of 
Brodie;  and  the  status,  after  being  placed  for  a  time  in  the 
university  library,  now  forms  a  prominent  feature  among 
the  work*  of  sculpture  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Ifanvfaet-urct- — lite  principal  manufactures  may  be 
classed  under  the  following  respective  heads : — (1)  Print- 
ing, lithographing,  engraving,  bookbinding,  and  type- 
founding;  (2)  brewing,  distilling,  coopering,  and  manu- 
facture of  aerated  water ;  (3)  furniture  work,  paper- 
hanging,  and  coach-building ;  (4)  india-rubber  work ;  (0) 
machinery  and  breatfonading ;  (6)  tanning ;  (7)  glass 
work;  (8)  confectionery. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  various  extensive 
reservoirs  funnel  in  the  valleys  of  the  Logan  Water,  the 
Bsvelaw  Burn,  and  the  North  Esk,  in  the  Peutknd  Hills, 
lying  to  the"  south  of  tha  city.  A  bold  project  was  started 
in  1872  for  securing  an  inexhaustible  supply  by  bringing 
in  the  water  from  St  Mary's  Loch,  a  beautiful  lake  about 
three  miles  in  length,  at  the  head  of  the  Yale  of  the 
Yarrow,  in  Selkirkshire  ;  bnt  the  plan  met  .with  consider- 
able opposition,  and  was  abandoned  for  a  leas  comprehensive) 
measure,  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  1874,  whereby 
additional  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  water  secured 
foe  the  growing  requirements  of  the  city. 

The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Edin- 
burgh amounted  in  1831  to  136,29*,  in  1851  to  160,302, 
and  in  1871  to  196,979  (89,240  male*  and  107,734 
females).  In  1677  the  population  was  estimated  at 
318,729;  and  the  annual  value  of  real  property  was 
£1,538,738.  The  city  returns  2  members  to  parliament, 
and  its  corporation  consists  of  a  lord  provost,  6  bailies, 
a  convener  of  the  trades,  a  daoa  of  guild,  and  32 
councillor*. 

Reference  miy  hs  nude  to  W.  Unltland*)  sTWsr*  ofBtU*bura\ 
(1763),  Arnoti  ButoryofEd\nbur<th{im),  R.  Cluunbm"!  TWi- 
tioxi  of  Edinburgh  (1834),  and  D.  Wuwn't  itcmBnaUo/LdMi.rgh 
is  tha  Olden  Timi  (1918-18).  (D.  W.) 

EDMUND,  St  (c  1190-1240).  Edmund  Rico,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  born  about  the  close  of  the 
12th  century,  at  Abingdon,  then  the  seat  of  a  great 
Benedictine  convent  He  was  one  of  six  children.  His 
father  was  a  rich  trader  and  man  of  the  world,  hi*  mother 
*  pious  woman,  who  carried  out  remorselessly  the  ascetic 
conception  of  a  religious  life.  She  fasted  much  and  slept 
little,  wore  a  hair  chemise  and  iron  stays,  and  made  her 
household  so  uncomfortable  by  her  arrangement*  that  her 
husband,  with  her  consent,  retired  to  a  monastery  at 
Eynesham,  as  likely  to  be  a  more  enjoyable  honu.  The  story 
of  Edmund's  birth  and  early  years  is  strewn  with  marvel 
and  miracle.  Trained  by  hi*  mother,  he  caught  her  ascetic 
spirit,  and  became  a  willing  imitator  of  her  *elf-tormeoting 
way*.  At  toe  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at 
Oxford,  where  he  studied  diligently,  bnt  continued  hi* 
ascetic  exercises.  Naturally  susceptible  in  a  high  degree 
to  the  charm  of  beauty,  hs  nevertheless  vowed  a  vow  of 
celibacy,  and  espoused  himself  to  tha  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
At  Oxford  he  was  prostrated  by  a  brain  fever ;  hit  mother 
attended  him,  and  by  her  dettre  he  received  the  clerical 
tonsure.  Shortly  aftsr,  bis  father  apparently  being  dead, 
4m  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  at  the  university.     He  was 


called  home  to  attend  his  mother  on  her  death-bod;  end! 
during  the  next  twelve  month*  be  lived  in  retirement  in  tb* 
convent  of  Morton,  in  Surrey.  He  then  returned  to  Oxford, 
and  at  once  took  an  honourable  place  among  the  teachers 
of  the  university,  which  he  retained  for  some  year*.  He  i* 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  scholars  who  introduced  the 
study  of  Aristotle  ;  and  hs  heartily  co-operated  with  those  . 
who  were  striving  to  recover  for  Oxford  the  popularity  and 
prosperity  aa  a  place  of  study  which  it  had  recently  lost,  in 
consequence  of  a  disturbance  (1209)  between  town  and 
gown,  and  the  migration  of  student*  and  masters  in  very 
Urge  numbers.  Edmund  ultimately  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  theology,  was  ordained  priest,  and  took  his 
degree  in  divinity.  "  He  is  the  first  of  our  archbishops," 
says  Dean  Hook,  "  to  whose  name  we  find  the  title  of 
S.T.P.  attached— the  first  doctor  of  divinity."  About  1222 
he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  in 
this  office,  which  he  held  about  eleven  years,  and  to  which 
the  prebend  of  Calne  was  attached,  he  endeared  himself 
alike  to  rich  and  poor.  In  1227  Dr  Edmund  was  one  of 
the  preachers  of  the  sixth  crusade.  In  1233  be  was  elected 
to  the  vacant  primacy.  Three  elections  had  previously  been 
made  by  the  chapter,  which  the  Pope  for  various  reason* 
bod  refused  to  confirm ;  and  this,  the  fourth,  was  made  by 
the  Pope's  suggestion,  as  a  compromise  acceptable  to 
"  Pope,  k^ng,  and  monks,"  say*  Fuller,  "  three  cords  ssldom 
twisted  in  the  same  cable."  The  pallmm  was  sent  to 
England  without  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  chapter. 
The  position  of  the  primate  was  at  that  time  one  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  and  it  waa  with  unfeigned  reluctance  that  Edmund 
accepted  it, — feeling,  says  Lingard,  "  that  the  timidity  of 
hia  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  acquiesce  in  tho  dis- 
orders of  the  age,  and  that  the  gentleness  of  his  temper  did 
not  fit  him  for  the  stern  office  of  a  reformer. "  The  new 
nrchbiahop  attached  himself  and  steadfastly  adhered  to  tha 
national  party,  whose  great  object  was  to  insure  tha 
independence  of  the  kingdom,  the  maintenance  ef  the  Great 
Charter,  and  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  offices.  Early  in  1 234,  before  his  consecration, 
lie  convened  a  council  at  Westminster,  by  which  a  remon- 
strance was  addressed  to  the  king,  requiring  him,  on  pain 
of  the  censures  of  the  church,  to  dismiss  his  foreign 
councillors,  especially  Peter  dee  Roches,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  through  whose  influence  the  strongholds  of  the 
kingdom  were  then  in  the  hands  of  foreign  mercenaries. 
The  consecration  of  the  archbishop  Was  celebrated  at 
Canterbury  on  the  2d  April  1234,  and  the  king  was  present 
with  all  his  court.  One  week  later  the  primate  held 
a  second  council,  and  was  commissioned  by  it  to  threaten 
the  king  with  ei communication  if  he  did  not  comply  with 
the  term*  of  tbe  former  council.  This  measure  wo* 
effectual.  The  archbishop  wss  then  sent  into  Wale*  to 
negotiate  «  peace  with  the  Prince  Llewelyn.  In  Msy  lie 
held  •  council  at  Gloucester,  snd  here  was  accomplished  a 
temporary  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the  people. 
In  January  1230  the  primate  had  the  costly  privilege  of  a 
royal  visit,  Henry  IIL  going  to  Canterbury  to  await  tha 
coming  of  his  bride-elect,  Eleanor  of  Provence;  and  on  the 
14th  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  arch- 
bishop. A  few  days  later  he  officiated  at  the  coronation  of 
the  queen.  But  the  hopeless  divergence  of  aims  between 
the  king  *n<!  the  archbishop,  and  the  inflexible  courage  and 
decision  of  the  latter,  induced  Henry  to  apply  secretly  to 
tbe  Pope,  Gregory  IX.,  to  Bend  a  legate  to  reside  in 
Bmdtsal,  whoso  authority  might  nullify  that  of  the  arch- 
bishop. Meanwhile,  the  utter  issued,  in  1236,hi*eowtitn> 
lions,  which  are  of  no  little  interest  en  account  of  tha 
indications  they  furnish  of  the  state  of  the  church  and  of 
general  socie^.  The  picture  1*  not  a  nattering  on*.  In 
1237  arrived  the  legate,  Cardinal  Othu,  who  at  once  no* 
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htt  way  into  the  royal  favour.  In  Noreniber  he  hold  ■ 
aouueil  at  St  Paul's,  but  failed  to  carry  hia  main  points 
clergy.  Ho  stood  high, 
[  orabnsed  bit  prerogatives 
Anbbiabpp  Edmund  now 


however,  with  (ha  king,  and  uad 


found  hi 


II  in  oppoaition  to  botb  the  king  and  the  Papa; 
aim  ma  uwtura  m  rendered  still  mora  difficult  byhis  ex- 
communication of  Simon  da  Hontfort  and  hi*  brida  Elseucr, 
lister 'of  tbe  king,  whose  marriage  after  having  taken  a 
tow  -of  perpetual  widowhood  he  felt  bound  to  condemn. 
In  123c],  with  a  new  to  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Pope 
for  hia  project  of  BUaaarfc  reform,  Edmund  went  to  Home. 
Bat  in  this  mission  ha  failed.  Not  only  was  his  purpose 
frustrated,  bat  be  was  treated  with  marked  insult  by 
tbe  Pope;  and  he  returned  to  England  tad  at  heart  and 
burdened  with  pecuniary  difficulties.  Ee  soon  found  that 
be  was  reduced  to  a  cipher;  ha  aaw  the  Papal  exactions 
eontiuually  growing — "  vexed,"  enya  Foliar,  "  at  the  poll- 
ing and  peeling  of  the  English  people  * — and  saw  that  the 
legate's  great  object  wu  to  crush  him.  In  1240,  therefore, 
he  left  England,  and  took  up  hi*  abode  at  the  abbey  of 
Pontigny,  in  France,  where  Thomas  Becket  and  Stephen 
Langton  had  previously  found  an  asylum.  At  hia  landing 
ha  was  met  by  the  queen  of  Franca,  who  brought  her  sons, 
among  them  (St)  Lords,  to  receive  hit  blessing,  His  health 
was  now  broken  down,  and  be  "  sighed  oat  the  remainder 
of  hia  life  "  in  quiet  retirement  broken  only  by  occasional 
preaching.  Becoming  weaker  and  weaker,  he  removed, 
for  the  *ake  of  a  better  climate,  to  the  priory  of  Soissy,  and 
there  he  died,  November  16,  1240.  His  tomb,  within  a 
year,  began  to  be  famous  for  miracles;  and  In  1245,  after 
ranch  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  tbe  archbishop, 
the  staunch  foe  of  Papal  extortions,  wna  canonised.  He  left 
a  work  entitled  Speculum  Scdoia,  which  ho  appears  to  have 
completed  at  Pontigny. 


EDMUND,  or  Eismnn)  (840-870),  the  hut  of  the 

kings  of  East  Anglia,  wot  bom  i*  840.  Ha  was  choaea 
by  Ofle  as  hi*  successor  when  that  king  resigned  and  retired 
as  •  penitent  to  Rome.  "  The  just  and  holy  man" — so 
Simon  Durham  describes  Edmund — began  his  reign  over 
the  East  Angles  in  865,  and  ruled  peacefully  and  unerent- 
fnlly  till  hi*  kingdom  was  invaded  by  the  Danaa  in  870, 
when  in  a  battle  with  Ingver  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  says :  "  The  earns 
winter  King  Edmund  ! onght  against  them,  and  the  Donee 
sot  the  victory  and  slew  the  king,  and  subdued  all  the 
hind,  and  destroyed  all  the  minsters  which  they  came  to." 
Abbo  of  Flenry,  who  writes  a  life  of  Edmund,  relate*  the 
story  of  hit  death  on  the  authority  of  Dnnstan,  who  heard 
it  from  the  lips  of  Edmund's  sword-bearer.  The  Danes 
sent  messengers  to  Edmund,  wbowas  dwelling  at  Hsgilsdun 
(near  the  present  Home),  upon  the  river  Waveney,  offer- 
ing to  allow  him.  to  reign  under  thrm  on  condition  that  he 
abjured  hia  religion  and.  divided  with  them  rut  treasures, 
Edmund  refused  these  conditions,  and  being  taken  prisoner, 
was  bound  to  a  tree,  and,  after  being  scourged  with  whip* 
and  pierced  with  arrows,  was  finally  beheaded.  The 
manner  of  hia  death  raised  him  to  a  plana  in  the  toll 
of  martyrs  and  aainta ;  and  on  the  spot  where  his  head 
is  said  to  have  been  miraculously  discovered  a  church 
was  erected,  which  was  succeeded  by  one  of  the  richest 
monasteries  of  England,  that  of  Bury  St  Edmunds.  Here 
the  remains  of  Edmnnd  are  said  to  have  bean  interred, 

EDMUND,  or  Eaokttmd  I  (Aihujko),  (923-946),  king 
of  the  Mercians  and  West  Saxons,  waa  the  son  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  and  tuoceeded  hit  brother  Athelatan  in  941, 


boingthen.it  is  said,  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  bat  having 
already  gained  the  esteem  of  the  people  by  his  coomga 
shown  three  years  before  at  the  battle  of  Brunanburb. 
Whan  he  succeeded  hit  famous  brother,  the  Northumbrians, 
judging  the  opportunity  favourable,  brought  over  Anlaf 
from  Ireland,  and  set  him  np  as  their  king.  The  Dane*  of 
the  kingdom  joined  them,  and  the  result  of  the  campaign 
was  (hat  Edmnnd  was  compelled  to  make  a  treaty,  by  which 
he  eeded  a  large  portion  of  nit  territory  to  his  enemy.  Two 
yean  afterwards,  however,  on  the  death  of  Anlaf,  he  not 
only  freed  his  kingdom,  but  also  subdued  the  Briton*  o( 
Cambria  or  Cumberland,  and  bestowed  their  bade  on 
Malcolm  L  of  Scotland,  on  condition  of  bis  co-operating 
with  him  in  military  service.  On  the  2Gth  May  916  an 
outlaw  named  Leo [  had  slipped  into  the  banqueting-hall  of 
Edmund,  who  waa  celebrating  the  festival  of  St  Augustine 
at  Fuckleehurch  in  Gloucester,  end  the  king  in  sudden 
auger,  or  because  ha  inspected  his  designs,  endeavoured  to 
remove  him,  whereupon  tho  outlaw  plunged  a  dagger  into 
his  boaosa  and  killed  him. 

EDMUND,  or  Eadmtjnd  It,  (989-1016),  eon  of 
Etbelred,  and  the  bet  of  tbe  Una  of  West  Saxon  kings, 
called  on  recount  of  his  boldness  and  great  strength  Ironside, 
waa,  on  the  death  of  EUulred  the  Unready,  in  April  101G, 
proclaimed  king  by  the  citizens  of  London  nndsnch  of  the 
Witan  as  were  in  the  city.  At  that  very  time  Canute  tlio 
was  preparing  on  expedition  against  London,  and  he 


surrounded  it ;  but  tho  citizens,  fighting  with  great  valour, 
repulsed  all  his  attacks.  Meanwhile  Edmnnd  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  West  Saxons,  who  flocked  from  every 
quarter  to  his  standard ;  snd  determining  to  make  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  London,  he  met  and  defeated  the 
enemy  at  Pen,  near  GUlingliam,  in  Dorsetshire.  Canute 
waa  forced  to  raise  the  siepe  of  London,  and  encountering 
Edmund  at  Scoorstan,  in  Wilts,  would  have  been  signally 
defeated,  had  not  the  traitor  ealderman  Edric  raised  the 
bead  of  a  fallen  thane  which  resembled  that  of  the  king, 
and  called  to  the  Saxons  to  floe,  for  their  king  wss  dead. 
Edmund,  who  was  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  saved  hi*  subjects 
from  flight  by  taking  off  hit  visor  and  showing  hia 
countenance ;  but  from  the  disorder  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown  by  tbe  untoward  incident  they  were  unable 
to  follow  up  their  victory.  Canute  retained  possession  of 
the  field  uf  battle,  but  stole  anay  during  the  night  and 
resumed  the  liege  of  London.  Afterwards  the  Dane*  were 
defeated  at  Brentford  on  the  Thames,  and  at  Ottord  in 
Kent,  and  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Bheppey;  but  being  recruited, 
they  met  Edmund  at  Assandun  (Aahdown,  in  Essex),  where 
a  battle  was  fought  which  virtually  decided  the  fate  of  the 
West  Saxon  kings.  Through  a  second  act  of  treachery  on 
the  pert  of  Edric,  who  fled  at  the  decisive  moment  of  the 
battle,  with  the  portion  of  tbe  army  that  he  commanded,  the 
Saxona  were  signally  defeated,  and  their  chief  nobles  left 
dead  on  the  field.  Edmnnd,  undaunted  by  his  great  loeses, 
wished  still  to  continue  the  straggle,  but  Edric  and  the 
Witan  persuaded  him  to  be  reconciled  to  Canute,  end  to 
consent  to  a  division  of  the  kingdom.  Edmund  retained 
London  and  all  Enelaod  mnth  of  the  Thames,  together  with 
Eaet  Anglia  and  Eesox,  Canute  taking  possession  of  the 
other  and  larger  portion.  Edmund  died  on  the  30th 
November  of  the  tame  year,  some  affirm  by  the  hand  of 
Edric  He  waa  buried  in  the  great  minster  of  Glastonbury, 
and  on  his  death  Canute  became  sole  king  of  England. 

EDOM.     See  Ix>tmu. 

EDRISI,  louisr,  or  Aldusi,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Arabian  geographers,  flourished  in  the  12th  century.     The 
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various  part*  of  bW  lifo  ufforusulqect*  of  controversy  ruther 
than  of  precise  information.  Too  place  ami  even  the 
country  in  which  ht  *m  bora  is  the  first  subject  of  dis- 

CA  Nnbinn  tad  an  Egyptian,  origin  liate  both 
assigned  to  him  on  ths  basis  of  a  doubtful  reading  in 
his  work,  which  speaks  of  "  the  NQo  of  Egypt  which  cuti 
our  land."  In  1663  Bochart  stated  that  he  bad  found  in 
a  manuscript  of  Leo-Africann*  that  Edrisi  was  born  at 
Uexara,  in  Sicily,  in  1098.  Next  year,  however,  the 
manuscript  was  edited  by  Hottinger,  in  an  appendix  to  his 
Bibliothccarim  Quadripartitiu,  and  it  than  appeared  that 
the  person  supposed  to  be  Edrisi  was  there  named  Esseriff 
Essschelli.  Esseriff,  or  Scheriff,  is  indeed  a  usual  appella- 
tion of  Edrisi,  but  as  it  ia  only  an  honorary  title  and  not 
a  proper  name,  it  doe*  not  help  the  identification.  The 
most  positive  assertion  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Cestri,  who 
says  (Biiliatktea  Arabico-lliipaniai,  ii.  9),  that  if  Edrisi, 
as  appeared  probnble,  were  the  person  designated  by  the 
Mahometan  writers  as  AbtL-Abdellah  Mohamad  Ben 
Mohamad  Ben  Abdelluh  Ben  Edna,  he  was  bom  at 
Septa,  or  Cents,  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  in  193  A.K. 
(1099  xii.)  Casiri  not  only  qualifies  his  statement,  bat 
he  does  not  mention  the  authorities  from  which  it  is  derived; 
so  that  it*  acceptance  rests  only  upon  the  confidence  reposed 
in  his  learning  and  accuracy.  Edrisi  was  long  a  mighty 
name  in  Northern  Africa,  but  in  919  die  dynasty  was 
subTerted  by  Mahedi  Abdallah,  and  the  proscribed  wrecks 
of  the  family,  according  to  D'Herbelnt,  afterwards  sought 
refuge  in  Sicily.  If  wo  may  trust  the  information  of  Casiri, 
Edrisi  pursued  his  studies  at  Cordova,  and  from  the 
accurate  description  he  has  given  of  Spain,  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  that  oountry. 
Various  circumstances  prove  that  he  removed  to  Sicily, 
and  began  to  compose  hia  great  work  nnder  the  patronage, 
and  indeed  at  the  express  desire,  of  Roger  IL,  king  of  that 
bland.     It  was  completed  about  8*8  a.h.  (1153  A.D.) 

His  work  has  appeared  under  various  title*.  The  first 
and  fullest  seems  to  have  been,  Tk*  going  out  of  a  Gurioui 
Man  to  explore  the  Region)  of  the  Globe,  tit  Proirinta, 
Jtlandt,  Cilia,  and  their  Dimtnrion*  and  Situation.  This 
is  sometimes  abbreviated.  Sionita  published  it  nnder  the 
name  of  Relaxation  of  the  Curiam  Mind;  but  the  alternative 
title  of  Nubian  Geography,  which  he  and  his  companion 
imposed,  is  altogether  arbitrary.  It  contains  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  world,  as  far  a*  it  was  known  to  the 
author,  who  U  said  to  have  received  report*  from  a  number 
of  learned  explorers  despatched  expressly  to  collect  infor- 
mation for  hie  nae.  The  world  is  divided  into  seven  dimata, 
commencing  at  the  equinoctial  line,  and  extending  north- 
wards to  the  limit  at  which  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be 
rendered  uninhabitable  by  cold.  Each  climate  is  then 
divided  by  perpendicular  line*  into  eleven  equal  parts, 
beginning  with  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and  ending 
with  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  The  whole  world  ia  thna 
formed  into  77  equal  aqaare  compartments.  The  geo- 
grapher begins  with  the  first  part  of  the  first  climate, 
including  the  western  part  of  Central  Africa,  and  proceed* 
eastward  through  the  different  division*  of  this  climate 
till  he  find*  it*  termination  in  the  Sea  of  China.  Ea  thai 
returns  to  the  Unit  part  of  the  second  climate,  and  m 
proceed*  till  he  reaches  the  eleventh  part  of  the  seventh 
climate,  which  terminates  in  the  north-eastern  extremity 
f   Asia.      The  inconveniences   of  the 


obvious ;  but  the  author  appears  to  have  been  writing  an 
illustrative  treatise  to  accompany  an  actual  representation 
of  the  world  which  he  bad  engraved  en  a  silver  disk  or 
possibly  a  silvax  globe, 

Twe  vnlutalo  aaanacripta  of  Edris.  exist  in  the  Bihliothent 
Rationale  at  Paris,  end  other  two  in  tbs  Bodleian  LThmry.  Tl._ 
ant  -.r  las  Engli  h  1LS3.,  which  ms  tamgfat  m  from  Egypt 


in  the  Arsbfo  character  peculiar  to  Norther* 
ifrica.     It  is  illustrated  by  a  map  of  the  known  world,  md  by  at 
roans,  containing  neb  part  of  a  el i mats,  so  that  then  *n 

only  for  tha  tint  thna  -"— "■     The  aomml  mannsem^ 

Wight  by  Poeoeke  from  Syria,  ia  written  io  the  Arabia  tlurariei 
used: in  that  country,  end  been  the  date  of  BOO  a.n.,  or  1100  an. 
It  conaists  of  320  leans,  and  la  illnstnued  by  one  general  end 
77  particular  maps,  the  latter  consequently  Including  all  the  jam* 
of  cvair  climate-  The  general  map  was  publlahed  by  Dr  Vincent 
inliit  Periptut  ef  Ote  £nMraan  Sea.  £  coiiy  at  Ediiai'i  work  ia 
■ii  Esoorisl  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fin  ol  1671. 
_  1phy  of  EdrJal,  In  the  original  Arabic,  wis  printed  at 
■    --••--«•-■': n,  from  a manuscript  preserrul 


le  Maliceun  pros,  ir 


Boms  in  16W,  el 

in  tha  grand-ducal  library  at  Ftoni — , , 

lug  an  exceedingly  neat,  out  the  volume  swarms  with  tyraenidural 
erton  and  Tonne  only  a  clumsy  epitome  of  lbs  original  work. 
The  dsacription  of  Mecca,  which  ia  unaccountably  omitted,  1ms 
been  supplied  by  Poooeks  from  bis  mannscript  In  moat  billio 
STapbicsl  works  ttds  impression  has  been  characterised  h  one  of 
the  rarest  of  hooks;  but  Adler,  In  a  visit  to  Florence,  found  ta  ilia 
palace  there  11x9  copies,  which  wen  exposed  to  ads  at  a  mo.lti.te 
rate.  In  lol»,  two  Oriental  scholars.  Gabriel  Siouita  and  Joaunn. 
Haconita,  published  at  Paris  a  Latin  translation  of  tdrui'i  ncrk, 
bearing  the  title  of  Geogmphia  JTaMrHiu;  but  It  ia  far  from 
accurate,  particularly  In  the  proper  names.  George  Hieroaynina 
Velschins,  a  German  scholar,  had  prepared  a  copy  of  the  Anbia 
nririnal,  with  a  Latin  translation,  which  be  puTjdaed  la  Lave 
ad  with  notes;  but  death  prevented  the  execution  of  Lie 
and  bis  manuscript  remains  deposited  in  the  unirrniry 
of  Jena.  Casiri  {Sit.  At.  Hiip.,  ii.  13)  mentions  that  he 
had  determined  to  re-edit  this  work,  but  ha  eppcan  nersr  to  bare 
axeeuted  his  intention.  The  part  relating  to  Africa,  pre-eralarM 
certainly  in  point  of  importance,  was  very  ably  edited  in  H'jS 
by  Hartmann,  who  collected  together  all  the  notices  nldluig  to 
each  particular  country,  and  snn«red  the  statements  of  the  country- 
men and  contemporaries  of  Xdriai,  so  that  hia  work  forms  nrjily 
a  complete  body  of  Arabian  geography,  as  far  as  relate"  to  Afjiia. 
lis  afterward,  published  JtttjaMU,  3  wis.,  Us/burg,  1801-1018. 

A  translation  into  Fnnch  of  the  entire  work,  baaed  on  cue  of 
tha  MSB.  of  the  Bftdiotheqaa  National?,  was  published  by  IT. 
jaabert  in  1S40,  and  forms  volumes  v.  and  vi.  of  the  £rcmit  dt 
Vevamm  Issued  by  the  Boeiau  de  Gecgrauhia  j  but  a  good  edition  oi 
the  original  text  is  still  a  daidrratum.  A  number  of  Oriental 
scholar*  at  Uydtn  determined  In  IBs!  to  undertake  tha  task: 
Spain  and  Western  Europe  wen  assigned  to  Pnfnior  Dorr; 
Eastern  Enrope  sud  W  cetera  Asia  to  Doctor  Engelmaun;  LVulnil 
snd  Eastern  Asia  to  Dafrimery  ;  and  Africa  to  Preload  Goeje. 
The  last  portion  of  the  work  appeared  in  ISoo,  under  the  title  oi 
Dcxrittin  dt  [J/rique  it  de  tEepajne  f«r  EiriH,  tote  enil* 
fuilUparJt.  Dozg  et  M.J.deOocjt;  but  the  other  collaborators 
have  hitherto  found  it  lmpossiUs  to  fnrniah  their  quota. 

EDUCATION.  This  article  is  mainly  oc 
the  history  of  educational  theories  in  the  chief  crises  or 
their  development  It  ha*  not  been  the  object  of  the 
writer  to  give  a  history  of  the  practical  working  of  these 
theories,  and  still  leas  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  the  science 
of  teaching,  which  may  he  more  conveniently  dealt  with 
under  another  heed.  The  earliest  education  is  that  of 
the  family.  The  child  must  be  trained  not  to  interfere 
with  it*  parents'  convenience,  and  to  acquire  those  little 
aria  which  will  help  in  maintaining  the  economy  of  the 
household.  It  was  long  before  any  attempt  was  made 
to  improve  generation*  a*  they  succeeded  each  other. 
The  earliest  schools  were  those  of  the  priests.  As  soon 
as  an  educated  priesthood  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
diviners  and  juggler*  who  abused  the  credulity  of  the 
earliest  moss,  school*  of  tha  prophets  became  a  necessity. 
The  training  required  for  ceremonials,  the  common  life 
apart  from  the  family,  the  accomplishment*  of  reading 
and  singing,  afforded  a  nucleus  for  the  organisation  of 
culture  and  an  opportunity  for  the  effort*  of  a  philo- 
sopher in  advance  of  hi*  age.  Convenience  and  gratitude 
connrmod  the  mono]    '  '  "" 

but  little  effect  on  the  progress  of  science,  but  our  obli- 
gations to  the  priests  of  the  Kile  valley  are  great  indeed. 
Much  of  their  learning  is  obscure  to  ns,  bat  we  haw 
reason  to  conclude  that  than  is  no  brunch  of  science  in 
which  they  did  not  progress  at  least  so  far  as  oheervation 
and  careful  registration  of  fact*  could  cany  them.      Tha* 
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■were  *  source  of  eiiligMemnsnt  to  surrounding  nation*, 
Not  only  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Jaws,  bnt  thou  who 
wora  most  active  in  stimulating  the  nascent  energise  of 
Hellas  were  careful  to  train  themselves  in  the  wisdom 
ft  the  Egyptians.  Greece,  in  giving 
the  literature  of  Alexandria,  was  only  repaying  the  debt 
ir!i  i  ch  she  had  incurred  ceutories  before.  Education  beenmo 
secular  in  countries  where  the  priesthood  did  not  exist 


te  house.     Hie  Greeks  ware  the  first  to  develop 


end  these 

TheydividedthoirBubjectsof  study  into  _ 

ties,  the  one  comprising  all  mental,  the  other  ell  physical 
training.  Music  was  at  first  little  more  than  the  study  of 
the  art  of  expression.  Bat  the  range  of  intellectual  educa- 
tion which  had  bean  developed  by  distinguished  musical 
turn  lmn  was  farther  widened  by  the  Sophists,  until  it 
received  a  new  stimulus  and  direction  from  the  work  of 
Bocmtas.  Who  can  forget  the  picture  left  us  by  Plato  of 
the  Athenian  palaestra,  in  which  Socrates  was  sore  to  find 
his  moat  ready  listeners  and  his  most  ardent  disciples  1  In 
the  intervals  of  running,  wrestling,  or  the  bath,  the  young 
Ptuedrns  or  Theaetetus  discoursed  with  the  philosophers 
who  had  come  to  watch  them  on  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  true.  The  lowest  efforts  of  their  teachers  were  to  fit 
them  to  maintain  eny  view  they  might  adopt  with  acu  tones*, 
.logonce,  readiness,  and  good  taste.  Their  highest  efforts 
were  to  stimulate  a  craving  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
unknowable,  to  rouse  a  dissatisfaction  with  received 
opinions,  and  to  excite  a  cariosity  which  grew  stronger  with 
the  revelation  of  each  successive  mystery.  Plato  is  the 
author  of  the  first  systematio  treatise  on  education.  He 
deal*  with  the  subject  in  his  earlier  dialogues,  ho  enters  Into 
it  with  great  fulness  of  detail  in  the  Hepublk,  and  it  occu- 
pies an  important  position  in  the  Law*.  The  view*  thus 
expressed  differ  considerably  in  particulars,  and  it  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  gin  concisely  the  precepts  drawn  np  by  him 
for  onr  obedience.  But  the  same  spirit  underlies  his  whole 
teaching.  Be  never  forget*  that  the  beautiful  is  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  true,  and  that  the  mind  is  best  fitted  to 
solve  difficult  problem*  which  has  been  trained  by  the 
""*'  -:— "-    ontemplationofart.     Plato  proposes  to  intrust 

"     laye  great 


lee  and  blood.  Strong  and  worthy  children 
are  likely  to  spring  from  strong  and  worthy  parents.  Music 
and  gymnastics  are  to  develop  the  amotions  of  young  men 
during  their  earliest  years, — the  one  to  strengthen  then- 
character  for  the  contest  of  life,  the  other  to  excite  in  them 
varying  feeling*  of  resentment  or  tenderness.  Reverence, 
the  ornament  of  youth,  is  to  be  called  forth  by  well-chosen 
fictions ;  a  long  and  rigid  training  in  science  is  to  precede 
discussion  on  more  important  subjects.  At  length  the  goal 
is  reached,  and  the  ripest  wisdom  is  ready  to  be  applied  to 
the  most  important  practice. 

The  great  work  of  Quintilinn,  although  mainly  a  treatise 
on  oratory,  also  contain*  incidentally  a  complete  sketch  of 
a  theoretical  education.  Hie  object  is  to  show  ns  how  to 
form  the  man  of  practice.  Bat  what  a  high  conception  of 
practice  is  his.  He  wrote  for  a  race  of  rulers.  He  incul- 
cates much  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
later  age.  He  urges  the  importance  of  studying  individual 
dispositions,  and  of  tenderness  in  discipline  and  puinnhment. 
The  Romans  understood  no  systematic  training  except  in 
oratory.  In  their  eyes  every  citizen  was  a  born  commander, 
and  they  knew  of  no  science  of  government  and  political 
economy.  Cicero  speak*  slightingly  even  of  jurisprudence. 
Any  one,  he  says,  can  make  himself  a  jurisconsult  in  a 
week,  but  an  orator  in  the  production  of  a  lifetime.  No 
statemebt  tan  be  less  true  than  that  a  perfect  orator  is  a 


perfect  man.  Bnt  wisdom  and  philanthropy  broke  even 
through  that  barrier,  and  the  training  which  Quintilian  ex- 
pounds to  ns  as  intended  only  for  the  public  speaker 
would,  in  the  language  of  Milton,  fit  a  man  to  perform 
justly,  wisely,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  public 
and  private,  of  peace  and  war. 

Bach  are  the  ideas  which  the  old  world  has  left  us.  On 
one  side  man  beautiful,  active,  clever,  receptive,  emotional, 
quick  to  feel,  to  show  his  feeling,  to  argue,  to  refine  ;  greedy 

of  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  perhaps  a  hi"' "       ' 

"-  duties,  fearing  restraint   us 


by  an  unabated  striving  sfter  the  highest  ideal;  setting 
no  value  but  open  faultless  abstractions,  or_d  seeing  reality 
only  in  heaven,  on  earth  mere  shadows,  phantoms,  and 
copies  of  the  unseen.  On  the  other  side  man  practical, 
energetic,  eloquent,  tinged  but  not  imbued  with  philo- 
sophy, trained  to  spare  neither  himself  nor  others,  reading 
and  thinking  only  with  an  apology;  best  engaged  in  defend- 
ing a  political  principle,  in  maintaining  with  gravity  and 
solemnity  the  conservation  of  ancient  freedom,  in  leading 


fortresses,  settlements,  the  results  of  conquest,  or  in  order- 
ing and  superintending  the  slow,  certain,  and  utter  annihila- 
tion of  some  enemy  of  Borne.  Has  the  modern  world 
ever  surpassed  their  type  t  Can  we  in  the  present  day 
produce  anything  by  education  except  by  combining,  blend- 
ing, and  modifying  the  self -culture  of  the  Greek  or  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Roman  t 

The  literary  education  of  the  earliest  generation  ol 
Christiana  was  obtained  in  the  pagan  schools,  in  those  great 
imperial  academies  which  existed  even  down  to  the  Oth 
century,  which  flourished  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
attained  perhaps  their  highest  development  and  efficiency  in 
Qaol  The  first  attempt  to  provide  a  special  education  for 
Christians  was  made  at  Alexandria,  and  is  illustrated  by 
the  names  of  Clement  and  Origin.  The  later  Latin  father* 
took  a  bolder  stand,  and  rejected  the  suspicious  aid  of 
heathenism.  Tartnllinn,  Cyprian,  and  Jerome  wished  the 
antagonism  between  Christianity  and  Paganism  to  be 
recognized  from  the  earliest  years,  and  even  Augustine  con- 
damned  with  harshness  the  culture  to  which  ho  owed  so 
ranch  of  hi*  influence.  The  education  of  the  Middle  Agei 
wa*  either  that  of  the  cloister  or  the  castle.  They  ito>i  in 
■harp  contrast  to  each  other.  The  object  of  the  one  was  to 
form  the  young  monk,  of  the  other  the  young  knight.  We 
should  indeed  be  ungrateful  if  we  forgot  the  services 
of  those  illustrious  monasteries,  Monte  Cassino,  Folds,  or 
Tours,  which  kept  alive  the  torch  of  learning  throughout 
the  dark  ages,  bnt  it  would  be  equally  mistaken  to  attach 
an  exaggerated  importance  to  the  teaching  which  they  pro- 
vided. Long  hours  were  spent  in  the  duties  of  the  church, 
and  in  '°f>r"'"g  to  take  a  part  in  elaborate  and  useless 
ceremonies.  A  most  important  part  of  the  monastery  wis 
the  writing  room,  where  missals,  psalters,  snd  breviaries 
were  copied  and  illuminated,  and  too  often  a  masterpiece  of 
classic  literature  was  effaced  to  make  room  for  a  treatise  of 
one  of  the  fathers  or  the  sermon  of  an  abbot.  The 
discipline  was  hard ;  the  rod  ruled  all  with  ^discriminating 
and  impartial  severity.  How  many  generations  have  had 
to  suffer  for  the  floggings  of  those  times !  Hatred  of  learn- 
ing, antagonism  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  the 
belief  that  no  training  can  be  effectual  which  is  not  repul- 
sive and  distasteful,  that  no  subject  is  proper  for  instruction 
which  is  acquired  with  ease  and  pleasure, — all  these  idol* 
of  false  education  have  their  root  and  origin  in  monkish. 
cruelty.  The  joy  of  human  life  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  being  stamped  out  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  warmth  and 
colour  of  a  young  knight'*  boyhood.     He  was  equally  well 
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broken  in  to  obedicnceaud  hardship,  hut  the  obedience  was  tho 
willing  service  of  a  mistress  whom  he  loved,  nnd  the  hardship 
the  permission  to  share  the  dangers  of  a  leader  whom  he 
ciiulatefL  Tho  aevenarts  of  mon^h  training  were  Grammar, 
Dialectics,  Rhetoric,  Muaic,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Astro- 
nomy, which  together  formed  the  trimum  and  quadrinum, 
the  seven  yBars'  course,  the  divisions  of  which  have  pro- 
foundly affected  our  modem  training.  One  of  the  earliest 
treitises  baaed  on  this  method  war  that  of  Martianufl 
Capella,  who  in  470  published  hi*  Satyra,  in  nine  book*. 
The  first  two  were'  devoted  to  the  marriage  between 
Philology  and  Mercury,  the  last  seven  were  each  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  one  of  these  liberal  arts.  Caaaiodorua, 
who  wrote  Dt  Srptan  Ditdplinu  about  BOO,  was  also 
largely  used  as  a  text  boot  in  the  schools.  Astronomy 
was  taught  by  the  Cieio-Janns,  a  collection  of  doggrel 
hexameters  like  the  Propria  quit  martini*,  which  contained 
the  chief  festival!  in  each  month,  with  a  mtmoria  techstica 
for  recollecting  when  they  occurred.  The  seven  knightly 
eccomplishmenta,  as  historians  tell  us,  were  to  ride,  to 
swim,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  to  box,  to  hawk,  to  play 
chess,  and  to  make  verses.  The  verses  thus  made  were 
not  in  Latin,  bald  imitations  of  Ovid  or  Horace,  whose 
pagan  beauties  were  wrested  into  the  service  of  reli 
but  sonnets,  ballade,  and  canzonets  in  ,  soft  Provencal  or 
melodious  Italian.  In  nothing,  perhaps",  is  the  difference 
between  these  two  forma  of  education  more  clearly  shown 
than  in  their  relations  to  women.  A  young  monk  was 
brought  np  to  regard  a  woman  as  the  wont  among  the 
i  many  temptations  of  St  Antony.  Ilis  life  knew  no 
domeatic  tenderness  or  affection.  He  was  surrounded  and 
eared  for  by  celibates,  to  be  himself  a  celibate.  A  page 
was  trained  to  receive  hia  best  reward  and  wont  punish- 
ment from  the  smile  or  frown  of  the  lady  of  the  castle,  and 
a*  he  grew  to  manhood  to  cherish  an  absorbing  paasion  as 
the  strongest  stimulus  to  a  noble  life,  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  female  virtue,  as  embodied  in  an  Isolde  or  a  Beatrice, 
M  the  truest  earnest  of  future  immortality. 

Both  these  forma  of  education  disappeared  before  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  But  we  must  not 
suppose  that  no  efforts  were  made  to  improve  upon  the 
narrowness  of  the  schoolmen  or  the  idleness  of  chivalry. 
The  schools  of  Charles  the  Great  have  lately  been  investi- 
gated by  Mr  Mullinger,  but  we  do  not  find  that  they 
materially  advanced  the  science  of  education.  Vincent 
of  Beauvois  has  left  nt  a  very  complete  treatise 
education,  written  about  the  year  1249.  He  was 
friend  and  counsellor  of  St  Louis,  and  we  may  discern  hia 
Influence  in  the  instructions  which  were  left  by  that  sainted 
king  for  the  guidance  of  his  son  and  daughter  through  life. 
The  end  of  this  period  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  univer- 
sities. Bologna  devoted  itself  to  law,  and  numbered 
111,000  studenta  nt  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  Salerno 
adopted  as  its  special  province  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
Pans  was  thronged  with  students  from  all  parti  of  Europe, 
who  were  anxious  to  devote  themselves  to  a  theology  which 
passed  by  indefinite  gradations  into  philosophy.  The 
14th  and  1 6  th  centuries  witti  eased  the  rise  of  universities  and 
academies  in  almost  every  portion  of  Europe.  Perhaps  the 
moat  interesting  among  these  precursors  of  a  higher  culture 
were  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  who  were  domiciled 
in  the  rich  meadows  of  the  Yssel,  in  the  Northern  Nether- 
lands. The  metropolis  of  their  organization  was  Deventer, 
the  beet  known  name  among  them  that  of  Gerhard  Gioote. 
They  devoted  themselves  with  all  humility  and  self-sacrifice 
to  the  education  of  children.  Their  schools  were  crowded 
BoU-le-duc  numbered  1200  pupils,  Zwolle  1500.  For  a 
hundred  yean  no  part  of  Europe  shone  with  a  brighter 
lustre.  As  the  divine  comedy  of  Dante  represents  for  us 
the  learning  end  piety  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Italy,  so  the 


Itsilaivm  of  Thomas  k  Kempt)  keeps  alive  fur  eft  taw 
memory  of  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  the  Dutch,  com- 
munity. But  they  bod  not  sufficient  strength  to  preserve 
their  supremacy  among  the  necessary  developments  of  the 
age.  They  could  not  support  the  glare  of  the  new  Italian 
lemming ;  they  obtained,  end  it  may  he  feared  deserved,  tliu 
title  of  obscurantists.  The  EpiMola  Obtcurorum  Vtrorum, 
the  wittiest  squib  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  was  sn  true  and 
so  subtle  in  its  satire  that  it  woe  bailed  aa  a  blow  struck  in 
defence  of  the  ancient  learning,  consists  in  great  part  of  tho 
lamentations  of  the  brethren  of  Deventer  over  the  new  ago, 
which  they  could  not  either  comprehend  or  withstand. 
The  education  of  the  Renaissance  is  best  represented  by  the 
name  of  Erasmus,  that  of  the  Reformation  by  the  name*  of 
Luther  and  Molonchthoa.  We  have  no  space  to  give  an 
account  of  that  marvellous  resurrection  of  the  mind  nod 
spirit  of  Europe  when  touched  by  the  dead  band  of  an 
extinct  civilization.  The  history  of  tho  revival  of  letters 
belongs  rather  to  the  general  history  of  literature  than  to 
that  of  education.  But  there  are  two  names  whom  we 
ought  not  to  peas  over.  Vittotino  da  Feltre  was  summoned 
by  the  Gonxagaa  to  Mantua  in  1424  ;  he  was  lodged  hi  a 
spacious  palace,  with  galleries,  halls,  nnd  colonnades: 
decorated  with  frescoes  of  playing  children.  In  person  ha 
was  small,  quick,  and  lively — a  born  school  master,  whose 
whole  time  was  spent  in  devotion  to  hia  pupils.  Wean  told 
of  the  children  of  his  patron,  how  Prince  Gonzaga  recited 
200  varies  of  hia  own  composition  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  how  Princess  Cecilia  wrote  elegant  Greek  at  the  age  of 
ten.  Vittorino  died  in  I4T7.  Ha  seems  to  have  reached 
the  highest  point  of  excellence  as  a  practical  schoolmaster 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Castiglione,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  left  ua  in  liia  Coriigiano  tire  sketch  of  a  cultivated 
nobleman  in  those  most  cultivated  days.  He  shows  by 
what  precepts  and  practice  the  golden  youths  of  Verona. 
and  Venice  were  formed,  who  live  for  as  in  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  as  models  of  knightly  excellence.  Fur  our 
instruction,  it  is  hotter  to  have  recourse  to  the  pages  of 
Erasmus.  He  has  written  the  moat  minute  account  of  hia 
method  of  teaching.  The  child  is  to  be  formed  into  a  good 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar  and  a  pious  man.  He  fully 
grasps  the  truth  that  Improvement  must  be  natural  and 
gradual  Letters  are  to  be  taught  playing.  The  rules  of 
grammar  era  to  be  few  and  short  Every  means  of  arousing 
interest  in  the  work  is  to  be  fully  employed.  Erasmus  is 
no  Ciceronian.  Latin  is  to  be  taught  so  as  to  be  of 
use — a  living  language  adapted  to  modem  wonts  Children 
should  learn  an  art — painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture. 
Idleness  is  above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  The  education 
of  girls'ia  as  necessary  and  important  as  that  of  boys. 
Much  depends  upon  home  influence ;  obedience  must  be 
strict,  but  not  too  severe.  We  must  take  account  of 
individual  peculiarities,  and  not  fores  children  into 
cloisters  against  their  wilL  We  shall  obtain  the  beat  result 
by  following  nature.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  contrast  this 
scheme  presented  to  the  monkish  training, — to  the  routine 
of  useless  technicalities  enforced  amidst  the  shouts  of 
teachers  and  the  lamentations  of  the  taught. 

Still  this  culture  was  but  fur  the  few.  Luther  brought 
the  schoolmaster  into  the  cottage,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  system  which  is  the  chief  honour  snd  strength  of 
modern  Germany,  a  system  by  which  the  child  of  the 
humblest  peasant,  by  stow  but  certain  gradations,  receives 
the  best  education  which  the  country  can  afford.  The 
precepts  of  Luther  found  their  way  into  the  heart*  of  his 
countryman  in  short,  pithy  sentences,  like  the  sayings  of 
poor  Richard.  The  purification  and  widening  of  education 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  purification  of  religion,  and 
these  claims  to  affection  ore  indissolubly  united  in  the 
minds  of  hi*  countrymen,     Molancbthon,  from  his  edition* 
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sf  school  bourn  and  hU  practical  Umb  fa  education,  earned 
the  title  of  Prs**ntor  QermenJe.  Aristotle  fad  been 
dethroned  from  ha  meubMm  in  the  Betook,  end 
Melenehthcn eBemptod to mngkjkk piece.  He  armremated 
the  fanoartMee  of  Greek,  lb  tenor  of  the  obseurantista, 
end  it  the  anther  of  a  Greek  grammar.  He  wrote  element*,  ry 
book*  on  each   department  ol   the   fti'iiw    grammar, 


.   Hem .,      

of  the  owuVmatm,  end  wrote  7ui(ta  datrina  Fhytiat,  a 
primer  of  physical  science.  He  lectured  et  the  university 
of  Wittenberg,  end  for  ten  years,  from  1519  to  152S,  kept 
a  rrfaie  pntata  in  hi*  own  noon.  Horace  wu  hie 
favourite  chueie.  His  pupil*  were  taught  to  learn  the 
whole  of  it  by  heart,  ten  lines  et  e  time.  The  tender 
refined  linee  of  hit  well-known  portrait*  enow  dearly  the 
character  of  the  painful,  accurate  scholar,  and  oontraat 
with  the  burly  powerful  form  of  the  genial  Lather.  He 
died  in  1560,  racked  with  anxiety  for  the  church  which  be 
had  helped  to  found.  If  he  did  not  carry  Protestantism 
into  the  heart  of  the  peasant,  be  et  least  made  ft  acceptable 
to  the  intellect  of  toe  man  of  letters. 

We  now  oome  to  tbe  names  of  three  theoretical  and 
re  who  have 


rag  a  profound  effect  over  education.     The  ao-called 

spread  all  over  Europe,  and  waa  a , 

Germany.  The  programme*  and  time  tables  in  un  in 
establishments  hsvs  come  down  to  us,  end  we  pcaaeaa  aottoe* 
of  tbe  lira  and  labour*  of  many  of  tbe  earliest  teachers. 
It  U  not  difficult  to  trace  a  pictnre  of  the  education  which 
tbe  Beformatwn  offered  to  tbe  middle  claeaea  of  Europe. 
Ample  material*  exist  in  German  hiatoriae  of  educa- 
tion. We  mnet  confine  ourselves  to  those  momenta  which 
•  were  of  Tital  influence  in  tbe  development  of  the  science. 
S  One  ecbool  stand*  pre-eminently  before  the  rest,  altaated 
V  in  that  border  city  on  the  debatable  land  between  France 
iy,  which  has  known  now  to  combine  and 
,_  the  peculiar!  tie*  of  French  and  German  culture. 

Stntbnrg,  beside*  a  school  of  theology  which  nnitea  the 
depth  of  Germany  to  the  clearness  and  vivacity  of  France, 
armwaten  thn  gilded  youth  of  the  16th  century  under 
Stunt,  as  b  trained  tbe  etateemen  and  diplomatists  of 
tbe  18th  tinder  Koch.  John  Storm  of  Strssburg  waa  the 
friend  of  Asobsm,  the  author  of  the  Sehaitnuuter,  and  the 
tutor  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  It  waa  Aacham  who  f ound  Lady 
Jane  Grey  alone  in  her  room  at  Bradgate  bending  her  neck 
over  tbe  page  of  Plato  when  all  the  reet  of  her  family  were 
felbwrngtheekse.  Storm  waa  the  firat  great  head  master, 
the  progenitor  of  Biwbys  if  not  of  Arnolds.  He  lived  and 
worked  till  the  ago  of  eighty-two.  He  wu  a  friend  of  all 
the  meet  dwttaguisbed  men  of  hi*  age,  the  chosen  repre- 
sentative of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Europe,  the  ainbHssidor 
to  fmign  powers.  He  waa  believed  to  bo  better  informed 
than  any  sain  of  hi*  time  of  the  oompli  cation*  of  foreign 
politic*.  Barely  diil  an  envoy  peas  from  Franco  to  Germany 
without  tuniing  ssidH  to  profit  by  his  expsrionce.  Bat  tbe 
chief  energies  of  hi*  life  wen  devoted  to  teaching.  He 
drew  hie  scholars  from  At  whole  of  Europe ;  Portugal, 
:it  to  hi*  halls.  In 
damn:  he 

•applied  at  once  the  place  of  the  cloister  and  the  cattle. 
What  he  WHt  Iwltlwl  upon  waa  die  rnsnhrnfl  of  latin,  not 
tbe  inimwIlniMl  lingua  franca  of  Erasmus,  but  pun, 
elegant  Oteeratuen  Latinity.  He  may  be  called  the  tntro- 
duoar  of  BobAlarabip  into  the  school*,  a  scholarship  which 
a*  yes  took  lhtls  account  of  Greek.  Hi*  pupil*  wonid 
write  elegant  letter*,  dearer  elegant  Latin  speeches,  be 
familiar,  if  not  with  the  thought*,  at  leaat  with  the  language 
Ef  the  ancients,  would  be  eoboler*  in  older  that  they 
night  be  gt-tW"—     Out  apses  will  not  permit  us  ' 
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trace  the  whole  ocmree  of  his  influence,  but  he  I*  Li  all 
probability  m  much  answerable  as  any  one  for  the 
enphuistic  refinement  which  overspread  Europe  in  the 
16th  century,  and  which  went  far  to  rain  and  corrupt  its 
literature*.  Nowhere  perhaps  had  he  mom  effect  than  in 
England.  Oar  older  publws  school*,  on  breaking  with  the 
ancient  faith,  looked  to  Sturm  at  their  model  of  Protectant 
to.  Hit  name  tad  example  became  familiar  to  us 
by  the  exertion!  of  hk  friend  Asceam.  Wettminster,  under 
the  long  reign  of  Busby,  received  a  form  which  was 
generally  accepted  at  the  type  of  a  gentlemani  education. 
The  Public  School  Commission  of  .1863  found  that  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  great  citiien  of' S  tnwburg,  and  copied 
by  hi*,  admirers,  had  remained  rmchanged  until  within  tbe 
memory  of  the  present  generation.  Wolfgang  Batke  or 
Eatichias  wat  bom  in  Holatcin  in  1571.  He  anticipated 
some  of  the  best  improvements  in  the  method  of  tesotinff, 
which  have  been  made  in  modem  times.  He  was  like 
many  of  those  who  have  tried  to  improve  existing  methods 
in  advance  of  his  age,  and  he  waa  rewarded  for  hi*  labours 
at  Augsburg,  Weimar,  and  Ktithen  by  persecution  and 
imprisonment.  Can  we  wonder  that  education  has  improved 
so  slowly  when  so  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  alienee, 
and  extinguish  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  its 
improvement  t  His  chief  rules  were  aa  follows.  I.  Begin 
everything  with  prayer.  2.  Do  everything  in  order, 
following  the  course  of  nature.  3.  One  thiag  at  n  tuns. 
<L  Often  repeat  the  same  thing.  6.  Teach  everything  first 
in  the  mother  tongue.  6.  Proceed  from  the  mother  tongas 
to  other  languages.  7.  Teach  Without  compulsion.  Do 
not  beat  children  to  ms^ft  tbem  learn.  Pupils  must  love 
thair  masters,  not  hate  them.  Nothing  should  be  learnt  by 
*  *"  Indent  time  should  be  given  to  play  and  recreation, 

thing  before  going  on  to  another.     Do  not  teach 


advantage  be  made  comparative.  9.  Teach  a  thing  first, 
and  then  the  reason  of  it  Give  no  rules  before  yon  have 
given  the  examples.  Teach  no  language  out  of  tin  gram- 
mar, but  out  of  authors.  10.  Let  everything  be  taught 
by  induction  and  experiment.  Moat  of  these  precepts  are 
accepted  byall  good  teecherein  the  preientdiiy;  all  of  them 
are  full  of  wisdom.  Unfortunately  their  author  asw  the 
units  of  the  teaching  of  his  time  mora  clearly  than  the 
meant  to  remove  them,  and  he  wat  more  successful  in 
forming  precepts  than  in  carrying  them  out  Notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  he  deserves  an  honourable  place 
among  tbe  forerunners  of  a  rational  education. 

John  Amos  Oomenini  was  tbe  antithesis  to  Sturm,  andg; 
a  greater  man  than  Batke.  Borne  Moravian,  he  passed  a;g 
wandering  life,  smong  the  troubles  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  jr 
in  poverty  and  obscurity.  Bat  his  ideas  w  -e  accepted  by  =» 
the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  age,  notably in  marry  re-  S* 
specta  by  our  own  Milton,  and  by  Oxenttiera  the  chancellor 
ofSweden.  BIUschoolbocksweraspreadthraigbxratEurope. 
The  Jantia  IAngwzryim  RsXrvta  was  translated  into  twelve 


daily  the  Didtuoalia  jwjso,  an  raicyclopadia  of  the  nuance 
ofeduratio^orecoiatantJjreprmtodatthopresentday;and 
the  system  which  he  sketched  will  be  found  to  f  craabadow 
the  education  of  the  future.  He  was  repelled  and  disgusted 
by  the  long  delays  and  pedantries  of  the  schools.  Hti 
ardent  mmd  conceived  that  if  teachers  would  but  follow 
nature  instead  of  forcing  it  against  its  bent,  take  full 
advantage  of  the  ianate  desire  for  activity  and  growth,  all 
men  might  be  able  to  learn  aH  things.  Languages  thowkt 
be  taught  an  the  mother  tongue  is  taught,  by  oonvrasmt-ona 
on  ordinary  topics ;  pictures,  object  lessons,  ehould  bo  freely 
*     '      'ing  should  go  hand  In  hand  with  a  cheerful, 
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the  monkish 


politics,  the  history  of  tha  world,  physical  geography,  and 
•  knowledge  of  arte  and  haudicrafta.  Bnt  tha  principle  on 
which  he  moat  insisted,  which  f orms  die  special  paint  of 
hm  teaching,  and  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Hilton,  i*  that 
awsaaanthg  of  word*  and  things  mast  go  together  hand  in 
Land.  -.When  we  consider  how  much  time  ii  spent  over 
n»w  languages,  what  waste  of  onergy  is  lavished  on  men 
preparation,  how  it  takes  ao  long  to  lay  a  foundation  that 
then  ii  no  tune  to  rear  a  building  upon  it,  we  moat  con- 
clude that  it  is  in  the  acceptance  and  development  of  this 
wajncfala  that  the  improvement  of  education  will  in  the 
future  consist.  Any  one  who  attempta  to  inculcate  toip 
gnat  reform  will  find  that  it*  flirt  principles  an  contained 
in  tee  writings  of  Oomauius.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of 
hii  claim  upon  our  gratitude.  He  WM  one  of "  tho  tint 
advocate*  of  the  teaching  of  science  in  schools,  Eia 
hindnnas,  gentleness,  and  sympathy  make  him  the 
forerunner  of  PeeteloaxL  Eia  general  principle*  of  educa- 
tion would  not  aound  strange  hi  the  treatise  of  He' 

"™     "    '  "  "     la  wen  now  the  beat  in  Europe,  and 

mentions  were  left  to  decay.  Catholics  would 
id  behind  m  the  race  if  it  had  not  been,  for  the 
Jesuits.  Ignatius  Loyola  gsvs.  this  direction  to  the  order 
which  ha  founded,  and  the  programme  of  studies. which  dates 
from  the  and  of  the  16th  century,  is  in  use,  with  certain 
modifications,  in  tEmIIA  Jesuit  leaooli  at  the  pswssnt  day. 
In  1560  the  first  Jesuit  school  was  opened  in  Germany;  in 
1700  tee  order  poseeawd  612  colleges,  1E7  normal  schools, 
C9  noviciates,  310  residences,  200  suasions,  29  professed 
homes,  and  24  univendtiee.  The  college  of  Clermont  ^— ^ 
3000  students  in  1695.  Bvery  Jesuit  college  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  one  for  higher  the  other  for  lower 
education, — the  sfudta  ntpcriera,  and  the  studta  inftriora. 
The  ntudia  iitferiora,  answering  to  the  modern  gymnasium, 
was  divided  into  fin  dusts.  The  first  three  were  classes 
of  grammar  (rudiments),  grammar  fasaMMsaA  and  syntax, 
the  last  two  humanity  and  rhetoric  The  motto  of  the' 
aohouls  waa  Uge,  Kribe,  laqvere, — you  must  learn  not  only  to 
mad  and  write  a*  dead  language,  but  to  talk.  Purism  was 
Simmon  exaggerated  than  by  Sturm.  No  word  might  be 
used  which  did  not  rest  upon  a  special  authority.  The 
<xanposhiun  i  of  Latin  verses  waa  strongly  anjoranaBtdU 
anil  the  performance  of  Latin  plays.  Greet  waa  studied 
to  some  extent;  mathematics,  geography,  music,  and  the 
iwither  tonnes  wen  neglected.  The  tludtatuperiera  began 
with  a  pMUwfljanfcnl  course  of  two  or  three  years.  In  the 
first  year  logic  was  taught,  in  the  second  the  books  of 
Aristotle  i*  ado,  the  first  book  ds  cvasratfms,  and  the  Jfs- 
Uonlogiea.  In  the  third  year  the  second  book  ds  gmmtfv- 
au,  the  books  d*  nisnu,  and  the  Mitaphynia,  After  the 
eotnpleticin  of  the  philosophical  course  the  pupil  studied 
theology  for  four  years.  The  Jesuits  used  to  tee  full  the 
greet  engine  of  emulation.     Their  claaaee  were  divided  into 

tWftJ^J,  Wf»m»Ti«nml  fht*li«rj""T'™;    BWOlds,  shields,  and 

lances  hung  on  the  walls,  and  were  carried  off  in  triumph  as 
(either  party  claimed  the  victory  by  n  fortunate  answer. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  deny  the  merite  of  the  education 
of  the  Jesuits.  Bacon  speaks  of  ihsm  in  man  than  one 
passage  as  the  revivers  of  this  moat  important  art  Q*%m 
talk  swamaos*  aettor  sssss,  Descartes  approved  of  their 
system ;  Chateaubriand  regarded  their  snppnauon  aa  a 
calamity  to  civilisation  and  enlightenment.  Thoy  wen 
fanbahu  the  first  to  bring  the  taMaaf  into  close  oonnec- 
tiun  wjfn.  tha  taught  According  to  Bwfc  ideal  the  tewsaW 
waa  neither  inclosed  in  a  cloister,  secluded  from  his  pupils, 
smr.  did  he  keep  order  by  ilsnuiiiig,  raving  and  flogging. 
He  was  encouraged  to  apply  his  mind  and  aonl  to  the  mind 
and  md  cf  hie  porril;  to  (tody  the  nature,  toe  tHifflajtfap. 
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toe  parents  of  his  scholars;  tn  follow  nattrrea«-fer  ar  pos- 
sible, or  rather  to  lie  in  wait  for  it  and  discover  its  weak 


..  ..__  would  compete  with  them  can  di 

On  the  other  hand,  they  an  open  to  grave  aconaatinn, 
Their  watohfnl  care  degenerated  into  surveillance,  which 
layeohoohs  hare  borrowed  from  them;  their  study  of 
natun  has  led  them  to  confession  and  direction.  They  have 
tracked  out  tha  aonl  to  its  recesses,  that  they  might  slay  it 
there,  and  generate  another  in  its  place;  they  educated  each 
mind  aivnrding  to  its  powers,  that  it  might  be  a  man 
"    their  own  purposes.     They  taught  the 


ipliehmente  which  tha  world  loves,  but  their  chief 
object  waa  to  amuse  tha  mind  and  stifle  inquiry;   they 


encouraged  Lstin  verses,  because  they  v. 

plaything  en 'which  powers  might  be  exercised  which 

could  have  been  better  employed  in  understanding  and 

discussing  higher  subjects;  they  wen  the  " 

plays,   of  public  prises,  declamation-    - 

other  exhibitions,  in  whioh  the  paiente 

than  the  boya ;  they  regarded  the  clai 

aa  a  desire  to  be  encouraged,  bnt  ae  a  demand  to  be  played 

with  and  propitiated  j  they  gave  the  best  education  of  their 

time  in  order  to  aoqnire  confidence,  but  they  became  the 

chief  obstacle  to  tha  improvomont  ol  education ;  they  did 

nut  care  tor  enlightenment,  but  only  for  the  influence  which 

they  could  derive  from  a  supposed  regard  for  enlighten  men  t 

™    ' ay  hare  been  the  service  of  Jesuits  in  past 

tc  little  to  hope  for  them  in  the  inipruveiuenl 
at  present  Governments  have,  oil  the  whole, 
acted  wisely  by  cheeking  and  suppressing  their  colleges. 
The  ratio  studwrvn  is  antiquated  and  difilcnlt  to  nform. 
In  1631  it  was  brought  mora  into  accordance  with  modern 
ideas  by  Boothaan,  the  general  of  the  order.  Beckx  his 
successor  hsn,  if  anything,  pursued  a  policy  of  retrogression. 
The  Italian  Government,  in  tskingponaassion  of  Bomsyfoand 
that  the  pupils  of  the  Oollegio  Bomano  wan  far  below  the 
level  of  modern  requirements. 

It  may  be   imagined  tisfc,  try  this  organisation  both 
Catholics  end  Proteatanta  wen  apt  to  de. 
pedantry,    both    in    name    and    purpose, 
master  had  aortal  deal  too  much  the  best  of  it.     nguwi 
school  was  tabulated  end  organised  until  every  half  hour 
of  a  boy's  time  was  occupied ;  the  Jesuit  school  took  posses- 


s  about  education.  He  says  that  the  §j 
faults  of  the  education  of  hia  day  const 
the  intellect'and  rejecting  morality,  in  exaggerating  m 
and  depreciating  useful  knowledge.  Ho  racommenus  a  tc 
tutor  who  should  draw  out  the  pupil's  own  power,  and 
originality,  to  teach  how  to  liva  well  and  to  die  well,  to 
enforce  a  lesson  by  practice,  to  put  tha  mother  tongue 
before  foreign  tongues,  to  teach  all  manly  enrdaee,  to 
educate  the  perfect  man.  Away  with  force  and  compulsion, 
with  severity  and  the  rod.  John  Locke,  more  than  a 
hundred  yearn  afterwards,  made  a  more  powerful  and 
systematic  attack:  upon  useless  knowledge.  His  theory  of 
Uie  origin  of  ideas  led  him  to  assign  great  importance  to 
education,  whim  hie  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind  lends  a  tptpjai  value  to  hia  advise.  His 
fiaallii  has  received  in  England  neon  t»*— y— »  than  it 
deserves,  partly  because  we  have  ao  few  books  written  upon 
tha  subject  on  which  ha  treats.  Fart  of  hia  advice  is  use- 
less at  ths  present  day;  part  it  would  be  well  to  follow,  or 
at  my  nte  to  oousider  seriously,  especially  hia  madman 

1       '  C_S 


EDUCATION 


tic*,  of  repetition  by  heart  u 
MM,  end  of  Latin  WW  and  themes.  Hesembtfore 
hinmttt  the  production  of  the  men,  a  sound  aU  in  ■  nod 
body.  Hi*  knowledge  of  medicine  gives  peat  Talon  to  his 
advice  on  the  earliest  education,  altloagh  be  '  " 
exaggerate*  tbe  beneflte  of  enforced  hardship*.  ] 
mend*  home  education  without  h 

discipline.    Kmnlation  ii  to  be  tJu* .  _„     ^.  ^..^^ 

knowledge  is  far  less  valuable  then  ■  well-mined  mind.' 
He  prixes  thet  knowledge  most  which  file  e  nun  for  tbe 
duties  of  the  world,  speaking  languages,  account*,  1 
lew,  logic,  rhetoric,  natural  philosophy.  He  monk* 
importance  of  drawing,  dancing,  riding,  fencing,  and 


hie  contemporaries  was  tbe  teaching  of  reading  and 
arithmetic  by  woU-coniidered  games,  the  oUsocruragemon  t 
of  en  nndne  compulsion  and  punuhnunt,  and  the  teaching 
of  language  without  the  drudgery  of  grammar.  In  tbeee 
respect*  he  baa  nndonbtedly  anticipated  modem  disco- erio*. 
He  is  a  strong  advocate  for  home  education  under  a  private 
tutor,  and  hi*  bitterness  against  public  schools  ia  m  vehe- 
ment a*  that  of  Oowper. 
_I  Far  more  important  in  the  literature  of  torn  subject  than 
£  the  treatise  of  Locke  is  the  Iractw*  0/  JAmtioi.  by  Hilton, 
V  "  tbe  few  observations,"  a*  he  tells  us,  "which  flowered 
S  ott,  and  are,  aa  it  wen,  the  burnishing*  of  many  studious 
S  end  contemplative  yean  spent  in  die  search  for  civil  end 
religions  knowledge."  This  essay  ia  addressed  to  Samuel 
Hartlib,  a  great  friend  of  Cbmenina,  end  probably  refen  to 
a  project  of  establishing  a  university  in  London.  "I  will 
point  yon  out,"  Hilton  says,  "  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous 
and  noble  education, — laborious,  indeed,  at  first  assent,  but 
eke  so  smooth  and  green  end  full  of  goodly  prospects  end 
melodious  sound*  on  ovary  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus 
ia  not  mon  charming.  This  is  to  bo  done  between  twelve 
and  one-end-twenty,  in  an  academy  containing  about  a 
hundred  and  thirty  scholars,  which  shall  be  at  once  school 
and  university, — not  needing  a  remove  to  any  other  bouse 
of  scholarship  except-it  be  aome peculiar  college  of  lew  and 
physics,  where  they  mean  to  be  practitioners."  The 
important  truth  enunciated  if  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
Comeniua  that  the  Isaasjjpa'  of  things  and  words  is  to  gft 
band  in  hand.  The  curriculum  ia  very  luge.  Latin, 
Greek,  arithmetic,  geometry, ,  agriculture,  geography, 
physiology,  physics,  trigonometry,  fortification,  architecture, 
engineering,  navigation,  anatomy,  medicine,  poetry,  Italian, 
law  both  Soman  end  English,  Hebrew  with  Cua&fee  and 
Syriac,  history,  oratory,  poetics.  But  the  scholar*  an  not  to 
be  book-worms.  They  are  to  be  trained  for  war,  both  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  to  bo  practised  "  in  all  the  locks  and 

S'pes  of  wrestling,"  they  are  to  "recreate  and  compose 
iir  travailed  spirits  witlr  (he  divine  harmonies  of  music 
heard  or  learnt."  "  In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year 
when  the  air  i*  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  a 
saHenMe*  against  nature  not  to  go  oat  and  see  her  riches, 
and  partake  in  bar  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth.  I 
should  not  then  be  a  penueaer  to.  them  of  studying  much  - 
then,"aJ{BT  two  or  three  years  that  they  h»vt>  well  lnid  their 
grounds,  but  to  ride  out  is  companies  with  prudent  and 
staid  guide*  to  all  tbe  quartern  of  the  lend."  The  whole 
treatise  is  full  of  wisdom,  and  deserve*  to  be  studied  again 


.r the  language  1 

be  found  to  abound  with  senmd  practical  advice.  "Only," 
Hilton  says  in  conclusion,  "  I  believe  that  this  is  not  a  bow 
for  ovary  man  to  shoot  who  count*  himself  a  teacher,  but 
wfll  rjquire  sinew*  almost  equal  to  those  which  Homer 

,  gave  Ulyssee ;  ye*  I  am  persuaded  that  it  may  prove  ranch 
mon  easy  in  the  essay  than  it  now  seems  «t  a  distance, 

I  indjanoji  more  fUwtrioo*  if  God  bar*  so  decided  andfhia 


age  have  spirit  and  capacity  enough  to  apprehend." 
Almost  while  Hilton  wa*  writing  thi*  (realise,  he  might 
here  seen  an  attempt  to  reahxe  something  of  his  ideal  in 
PortBoyal  What  a  charm  does  thia  name  awaken  I  Tot 
how  few  of  u*  have  made  a  pilgrimaga  to  that  secluded 
valley!  Here  we  find,  for  the  first  time  in  the  modern 
world,  the  highest  gifts  of  the  greatest  men  of  a  country 
applied  to  the  business  of  education.  Arnault!,  Lancelot, 
Nicole  did  net  commence  by  being  educational  philosophers. 
They  began  with  a  small  school,  and  developed  their  method 
as    they    proceeded.      Their  success    has  seldom    * 


their  cloister.  The  Port  Royal  Logic,  General  Grammar, 
Gmk,  Latin,  Italian,  *nd  Spmuh  Grammar*,  the  Qardt* 
0/  Greet  Boott  which  taught. Greek  to  Gibbon,  the  Port 
Bof«l  Geometry,  and  their  translations  of  the  classic*  held 
the  first  place  among  school  book*  for  more  than  a  century. 
The i  success  of  the  Jinsenist*  ni  too  much  for  the  jealousy 
of  the  Jesuit*.  Neither  piety,  nor  wit,  nor  Tirtne  could 
sere  them.  A  light  waa  quenched  which  would  haw 
given  an  entirely  different  direction  to  the  education  of 
France  and  of  Europe.  No  one  can  visit  without 
emotion  that  retired  nook  which  lies  hidden  among  the 
forest*  of  Versailles,  when  die  old  brick  dove-cot,  the 
pillars  of  the  church,  the  trees  of  the  desert  nli.ua  remain 
to  apeak  to  u*  of  Pascal,  Hocine,  and  the  Here  Angenqua. 
The  principle*  of  Port  Royal  found  some  snpporten  in  s> 
later  time,  in  the  better  day*  of  French  education  before 
monanhism  and  militarism  had  crashed  the  life  out  of  the 
nation.  Bollin  is  never  mentioned  without  the  epithet  ion, 
a  testimony  to  hi*  wisdom,  virtua,  and  aiinpUeity.  Fenelbn 
may  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  same  school,  but  he 
was  more  fitted  to  mix  and  grapple  with  mankind. 

No  history  of  education  would  be  complete  without  the 
name  of  August  Hermann  Francke,  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  Pietists,  and  of  a  number  of  institutions  whioh 
form  almost  a  suburb  in  the  town  of  Halle  to  which 
hie  labours  wen  devoted.  The  first  scene*  of  bis  activity 
wen  Leipsig  and  Dresden ;  but  in  1692,  at  the  an  of  29, 
ha  was  made  pastor  of  Glancha  near  Halle,  end  professor  in 
the  newly  established  university.  Three  yean  later  he 
commenced  his  poor  school  with  a  capital  of  seven  guelder* 
which  he  found  in  the  poor  box  of  bis  house.  At  hi*  death 
in  1737  he  left  behind  him  the  foil 


a  following 
e,  with  83 


institutions  s- 


d7Q 
receiving  education,  and  attendants;  the  Latin 
school  of  the  orphan  asylum,  with  3  inspectors,  32  teachers, 
400  scholars,  and  10  servant* ;  the  German  town  schools, 
with  4  inspectors,  98  teachers,  8  female  teachers,  and  1725 
boys  and  girls*  The  establishment  for  orphan  children 
contained  100  boys,  34  girls,  aud  10  attendants,  A  cheap 
public  dining  table  was  attended  by  365  students  and  360 
oor  achcJars,  and  besides  this  then  was  an  apothecary'*  and 
bookseller's  ahop.  Francke'*  principle*  of  education  wert) 
strictly  religions.  Hebrew  wa*  included  in  hie  curriculum, 
hut  the  hoatbon  classics  were  treated  with  slight  respect.  The 
SomHiaot  Macariua  wen  read  in  the  place  of  Thncydides. 
A*  might  be  expected,  the  rules  laid  down  for  discipline 
and  moral  training  breathed  a  spirit  of  deep  affection  and 
sympathy.  Francke'a  great  merit,  however,  is  to  have 
'  't  us  a  model  of  institutions  by  which  children  of  nil 
iks  may  receive  an  education  to  fit  them  for  any  position 
life.  The  Franckeeche  Stiftungen  are  still,  next  to  the 
i  versity,  the  oentn  of  the  in  tell  ec  tual  life  of  Halle,  end 
the  different  schools  which  they  contain  give  instruction  to 
3«»  children. 

to  the  bonk  which  has  had  more  influence 
than  any  other  on  the  education  of  later  times.  The  iferife 
of  Boom.an  was  published  in  1762.    It  produced  V 
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general  medium  of  thought     French  leaning 

e  relation  to  the  rest  of  Europe  M  German  learning 
uuoi  now ;  tad  any  dieeovorj-of  D'Alembert,  Roossaen,  or 
Msupertois  travelled  with  inconceivable  speed  from 
Versailles  to  Schd'nbnmn,  from  the  Spree  to  the  Nero. 
K«nt  in  hie  distant  home  of  Kooimberg  broke  for  one  day 
through  his  habits,  more  regular  than  tha  town  clonk,  and 
stayed  at  home  to  study  the  new  revelation.  The  burthen 
of  Rousseau's  message  wm  nature,  such  a  nature  as  never 
did  and  never  will  exist,  but  still  a  name  for  an  ideal 
worth;  of  oar  struggles.  He  revolted  against  the  false 
civilization  which  he  saw  around  him;. he  was  penetrated 
with  sorrow  at  the  shams  of  government  and  society,  at  the 
misery  of  the  poor  existing  side  by  side -with  the  heartless- 
nets  of  the  rich.  The  child  should  be  the  pupil  of  nature. 
Ha  lays  great  stress  on  the  earliest  education.  The  first 
yeerof  life  is  in  every  respect  themost  important  Nature 
most  bs  closely  followed.  The  child's  tear*  are  petition* 
whioh  should  be  granted.  The  naughtiness  of  children 
comes  from  weakness ;  make  the  child  strong  and  he  will  be 
good.  Children's  destructivoneaa  it  a  form  of  activity.  Do 
not  be  too. anxious  to  make  children  talk ;  be  satisfied  with 
a  small  vocabulary.  Ley  aside  all  padded  caps  and  baby 
jumpers.  .  Let  children  leam  to  walk  by  leaning  that  it 
hurt*  them  to  fall.  Do  not  insist  too  much  on  the  duty  of 
obedience  as  on  the  necessity  of  submission  to  natural  laws. 
Do  not  argue  too  much  with  children ;  edncate,the  heart  to 
wiah  for  right  actions;  bafore  ell  things  study  nstaro.  The 
chief  moral  principle  is  do  no  vim  ham.  Emile  is  to  be 
taught  by  the  real  things  of  life,  by  observation  and  experi- 
ence. At  twelve  yean  old  he  it  scarcely  to  know  what  ■ 
book  is ;  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  at  fifteen  it  quite 
enough.  We  must  first  make  him  a  man,  and  that  chiefly 
by  athletic  exercises.  Educate  hia  tight  to  measure,  count, 
and  weigh  accurately ;  teach  him  to  draw ;  tune  hi*  ear  to 
time  and  harmony ;  give  him  simple  food,  but  let  him  eat 
a*  much  as  he  like*.  Thus  at  twelve  yean  old  Emile  is  a 
real  child  of  nature.  Hit  carriage  and  bearing  are  fair  and 
confident,  hit  nature  open  and  candid,  his  speech  simple 
and  to  the  point ;  hi*  ideas  are  few  but  clear ;  he  know* 
nothing  by  learning,  much  by  experience.  He  ha*  read 
deeply  in  the  book  of  nature.  Hi*  mini" 
his  tongue  but  in  his  head.  JIs  speak*  only 
bat  know*  what  he  is  saying,  and  can  do  what  he  cannot 
describe.  Boutins  and  custom  are  unknown  to  him ; 
authority  and  example  affect  him  not ;  he  doe*  wha't 
be  think*  right     He  understands  nothing  of  duty  and 


a,  but  he  will  do  what  you  ask  him,  and  will  expect 
service  of  yon  in  return.  His  strength  and  body 
an  folly  developed ;  he  it  first-rate  at  naming,  jumping, 
and  judging  distance*.  Should  he  die  at  this  age  ha  will 
so  far  have  lived  hi*  life.  Prom  twelve  to  fifteen  Smile's 
practical  education  ie  to  continue-  He  it  still  to  avoid 
book*  which  teach  not  learning  itself  but  to  appear  learned. 
He  is  to  be. -taught  and  to  practice  some  handicraft  Half 
the  value  of  education  it  to  waste  time  wisely,  to  tide  over 
dsngerous  yean  with  safety,  until  the  ehanersr  is  better 
able  to  stand  temptation.  At  fifteen  a  new  epoch 
commences.  The  petsron*  are  awakened ;  the  cam  of  the 
teacher  should  now  redouble ;  he  ahoold  nertr  leave  the 
helm.  Emile  having  gradually  acqnired  the  love  of  himself 
and  of  those  immediately  about  him,  wiD  begin  to  love  hi* 
kind.  Now  it  the  time  to  teach  him  history,  and  the 
nmchinety  of  society,  the  world  as  it  is  and  —      ---•-■' 


_„ ..    _.     __    the  heroism  of '  that    time 

is  doubtless  due  to  the  exaltation  produced  by  the  sweeping 
away  of  abuses,  and  the  approach  of  a  brighter  aga.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  first  generation  of  Emile-  was 
just  thirty  yean  old  in  1792 ;  that  many  of  the  Girondinu, 
the  Marseillais,  the  soldiers  and  generals  of  Carnot  and 
Napoleon  had  been  bred  in  that  hardy  school.    There  it  no 


back  of  epochs  of  special  activity  to  the  obetnre 
some*  irom  which  they  arose.  Thus  the  Whiff*  of  the 
Reform  Bill  sprang  from  the  wit*  of  Edinburgh,  the  heroae 
of  the  Rebellion  from  the  divine*  who  translated  tha  Bible, 
the  martyrs  of  the  Revolution  from  the  philosophers  of  the 
Encyclopedias 

The  teaching  of  Boosteau  found  its  practical  expression^ 
in   the  philanthropi*   of    Dessau,  a  school  founded    byg 
Basedow,  the  friend  of  Goethe  arid  Levator,  one  of  the  two,; 
prophets  between  whom  the  world-child  sat  bodkin  in  that^ 
memorable  pott-chaise  journey  of  which  Goethe  has  left  us.c 
an  account     The  principle!  of  the  fashing  given   in   this 
establishment  were  very  much  those  of  Oomeruua,  the  oorn- 
binatioa  of  words  end  things.    An  trtjnarM  account  of  the  rn- 
struction  given  in  this  school,  which  at  thii  time  aoraaWad  of 
only  thirteen  pupils,  hat  come  down  to  us,  a  translation  of 
which  is  given  in  the  excellent  work  of  Kr  Quick  on 
edncationslref ormers.  The  little  ones  have  gone  through  the) 


oddest  performances.  They  play  at  "  word  of  ca 
Eight  or  ten  stand  in  a  line  like  soldi™,  and  Herr  Wolk* 
is  officer:  He  give*  the  word  in  Latin,  and  they  moat 
do  whatever  lie  says,  for  instance  when  he  aaya 
"clandua  ocnloa,"  they  all  that  their  eye*;  when  be 
■ays  " cimiaispidte,"  they  look  about  them;  "hnitamini 
autorem,"  they  draw  tha  waxed  thread  like  oobUen. 
Herr  Wolke  give*  a  thousand  different  ooaunand*  in  the 
drollest  mehion.  Another  game,  "  the  hading  game,1'  rosy 
also  be  described.  Some  one  writes  a  name  and  hides  it 
from  the  children,  the  name  of  aomt  part  of  the  body,  or 
of  a  plant  or  animal,  or  metal,  and  tha  ohildrao  gueat  what 
it  is.  Whoever  guesses  right  gets  an  apple  or  a  piece  of 
cake;  one  of  the  visitors  wrote  "  intestine,"  and  told  the) 
children  it  was  part  of  the  body.  Then  the  guessing  began, 
one  guessed  caput,  another  uesaa,  another  os,  another 
menus,  pes,  digiti,  pectus,  and  to  forth  itr  a  long  time,  but 
one  of  them  hits  it  at  last  Next  Herr  Wolke  wrote  the 
name  of  a  boast  ur  quadruped,  then  came  tha  guesses,  leo, 
onus,  ramelns,  eUpaee,  and  mod,  till  one  guested  right  it 
was  mua.  Thau  a  town  was  written,  and  they  gnitaid 
Lisbon,  Madrid,  Pant,  London,  till  a  child  won  with  Bt 
Petersburg.  They  had  another  game  which  warn  this. 
Herr  Wolke  gave  the  command  iu  Latin,  and  they  imitated 
the  noiss*  of  different  animals,  and  made  the  visitora  laugh 
till  they  were  tired.  They  roared  like  lima,  crowed  like  cocks, 
mewed  like  cats,  just  as  they  were  by.  Yst  Kant  found 
a  great  deal  to  praise  in  this  school,  and  spoke  of  its 


labourer  in  the  *  _ 

bought  the  property  of  Schiitufeuthal  aear 
Goth*  in  176*,  and  established  a  school  there,  which  ahTl 
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OsdoetriiiMortlMplukBthiopirti;  tha  limits  of  learning 
wen  enlarged;  study  barum  &  plasm™  instead  of  ft  pain ; 
scope  was  givsn  for  healthy  ub;  tha  school  berain* 
*  i,  siry,  and  cheerfnL     A  chug*  of  superficiality  and 


d  faith  of 

bo  denied  or  refused.    Tha  and  of  the  18th  rantury  M  m 

gnat  development  giveu  to  rltetiral  stadia*.    The  names  of 

CeE*rius,GesnBr,Eroeeti,undHeyne  an  perhaps  more  rale- 

hrntnd**  —Jml«^fth*H  sasabnolsasaaesl    Tothem  weowetlie 

gnat  importance  attached  to  the  study  of  tho  olaaeics,  both 

withBOoatuientandinEngUnd.     They  brought  into  the 

~  aobool*  tha   philology  which  P.  A-  Wolf  bad  organized 

»  for  the  universities.     Pestalossi,  on  the  other  hand,  wm 

j,  completely    and    entirely    denoted    to    education.      Bia 

'"  it  he  set  an  example    "  "' 


Teetaloasi  ma  bow  at  Zurich  ia  1746.  Hia 
when  he  ws*  young,  and  ho  was  brought  up  by  hia  mother. 
Hit  aarHaat  yean  van  spent  in  schemes  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people.  The  death  of  his  friend  Bluntschli 
tattnad  him  from  political  schemes,  and  indued  Mm  to 
devote  himself  to  education.  He  married  at  23,  and 
bought  apiece  of  mate  land  in  Aergau,  when  he  attempted 
tha  cultivation  of  madder.  Pestaloni  knew  nothing  of 
basuraas,  and  the  plan  failed.  Before  thia  he  had  opened  hia 
farm-home  aa  a  school;  bnt  in  1780 he  had  to  aire  that  np 
also.  Hia  firat  book  pablished  at  thia  time  was  The  Evening 
Hotrt  of  a  Mtrmit,  a  aeriea  of  aphorisms  and  reflections. 
Thk  «M  f  oUowad  by  hia  masterpiece,  Leonard  and  Gtrtrud r, 
an  account  of  the  gradual  reformation,'  first  of  a  household, 
and  then  of  a  whole  village,  by  the  effort*  of  a  good  and 
devoted  woman.  It  waa  read  with  avidity  in  Germany,  and 
the  name  of  Peetaloxm  waa  rescued  from  obeenrity.  Hi* 
attempt*  to  follow  up  thia  fint  li  temy  anooeaa  were  failures. 
The  French  invasion  of  Switaerland  in  1736  brought  into 
relief  hi*  truly  heroic  character.  A  numlier  of  children 
wen  left  in  Canton  Unterwalden  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
without  patent*,  home,    food,  or  shelter. 


vent,  and  spent  his  energies  in  reclaiming  them.  "  I  was," 
he  says,  "  from  morning  till  evening,  almost  alone  in  their 
midst.  Everything  which  waa  done  for  their  body  or  aonl 
proceeded  from  my  hand.  Every  assistance,  every  help  in 
time  of  need,  every  teaching  which  they  received  earn* 
immediately  from  me.  My  i  :.ad  lay  in  their  hand,  my  eye 
rented  on  their  eye,  my  team  flowed  with  theirs,  and  my 
laughter  accompanied  theirs.  They  were  out  of  the  worM, 
they  were  cut  of  Stan*;  they  were  with  me,  and  I  waa  with 
them.  Their  aoup  was  mine,  their  drink  was  mine.  I  had 
nothing,  I  had  no  housekeeping,  no  friend,  no  servants 
around  me  ;  I  bad  them  alone.  Were  they  well  I  stood  in 
their  midet ;  wen  they  ill,  I  was  at  their  aide.  I  slept  in 
{he  middle  of  them.  Z  waa  the  last  who  want  to  bed  at 
night,  the  first  who  rose  in  tho  morning.  Even  in  bed  I 
prayed  and  taught  with  them  until  they  wen  asleep,-  -they 
wished  it  to  be  so."  Thus  he  passed  the  winter,  bnt  in 
June  1709  the  building  w*e  required  by  the  French  far  a 
hospital,  and  tha  children  wen  diapered  We  have  dwelt 
eepeciallyon  thia  episode  of  Ptatalozxi'a  lif  a,  became  In  thia 
devotion  lay  bis  strength.  In  1801  he  gavo  an  exposition 
of  hia  ideas  on  education  in  tbe  book  Sou  Ckrintdt  Uadia 
ber  Ckiterm.  Hie  method  ia  to  proceed  from  the  easier  to 
tile  more  difficult  To  begin  with  observation,  to  pees  from 
otwervation  to  consciousness,  from  cojieduueneos  to  epseeh. 
Thea  come  measuring,  drawing,  writing,  numbers,  and  to 


reckoning.     In  1790  he  bad  bean  enabled  to  establish  a 
18-4.    In  1802, 

of  BatfamJ  education]  but  the  greet 

conqueror  said  that  ho  could  not  trouble  himself  about  tbe 
alphabet.  In  1805  ha  removed  to  Tvardnn  on  tbe  Lake 
of  NenfcheteL  and  for  twenty  year*  worked  at  idily  at  bis 
task.  He  waa  visited  by  all  who  took  interest  in  educa- 
tion,— Talleyrand,  Capo  d'latria,  and  Madame  de  HtueL 
He  wee  praised  by  Wiloelm  von  Humboldt  and  by  Fichu. 
Hia  pupils  included  Bamsauer,  Deibruck,  BeoehmMam. 
Carl  Bitter,  Frobel,  and  ZoUer.  About  181G  dissensions 
broke  out  among  the  teacher*  of  the  school,  and  Peatalosxi't 


after  writing  the  adventures  of  his  life,  end  bis  lest  work, 
the  Sttat'i  Song,  ha  died  in  1837.  A*  he  said  himself,  the 
real  work  of  hia  life  did  not  lie  in  Bnrgdorf  or  in  Yvetdunj 
the  products  rather  of  hia  weakness  then  of  his  strength. 
It  lay  in  the  prinaiplta  of  education  which  he  practised,  the 
development  of  hit  observation,  the  training  of  the  wbole 
man,  the  sympathetic  application  of  the  teacher  to  tbe 
taught,  of  which  ha  left  an  example  in  bia  six  months' 
labours  at  Stent.  He  shewed  what  truth  there  waa  in  tha 
principle*  of  Obaaesdna  and  Boaaaeau,  in  the  union  of  train- 
ing with  iiiforawtioH,  sad  the  submissive  following  of  ni 


since  his  time,  and  hia  influence  ia  far  from  being  exhausted. 
'  Tbe  &m3*  of  Bonaaaau  waa  tbe  point  of  departure  for  an 
awakened  interest  in  educational  theories  which  baa 
continued  unto  the  present  day.  Few  thinkers  of  eminence 
during  the  last  hundred  yean  have  failed  to  offer  their 
contributions  more  or  leea  directly  on  thia  subject  Poets 
like  Bichter,  Herder,  and  Goethe,  philoeophen  auch  as 
Kant  Fichte,  Hegel,  SchleiermaohBr,  and  Schopenhauer, 
psychologists  such  aa  Herbert  and  Beneks,  have  hut  direc- 
tions for  oar  guidance.  Indeed,  during  thia  time  tho 
aahmei  of  education  or  pamagogloa,  a*  the  Germane  cell  it, 
may  have  been  said  to  nave  coma  into  existence.  It  hat 
attracted  but  little  attention  in  England;  but  ft  ia  an 
important  subject  of  study  at  all  German  universities,  and 
we  may  hope  that  the  example  given  by  tbe  establishment 
of  chain  of  education  in  the  Scotch  universities  may  soon 
be  followed  by  the  other  gnat  centres  of  instruction  in 
Great  Britain.  Jean  Paol  called  hia  book  Leweata,  after 
the  Roman  goddess  to  whom  the  father  dedicated  hit 
new-born  chid,  In  token  that  he  intended  to  rear  it  to 
manhood.  He  lays  greet  stress  on  the  preservation  of 
individuality  of  character,  n  merit  which  he  peas  cased 
himself  in  to  high  n  degree.  The  second  part  of  WUkdm 
Ueider  ia  In  the  main  a  treatise  upon  education.  The 
essays  of  Carlylo  have  made  us  familiar  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  pasdagogic  province,  the  solemn  gestures  of  the 
three  reverences,  the  long  cloisters  which  contain  the 
history  of  God's  dealings  with  the  human  race.  The  moat 
characteristic  passage  is  that  which  describe*  the  father's 
return  to  the  country  of  education  after  a  year1*  absence. 
As  he  ia  riding  alone,  wondering  in  what  guiee  he  will  meet 
hia  son,  a  multitude  of  hone*  rush  by  at  full  gallop,  •  The 
monstrous  burl y-bnrly  whirls  past  the  wanderer ;  4  fair  boy 
among  the  keepers  looks  at  him  with  surprise,  pulla  in, 
leaps  down,  and  embraces  bis  father."  He  then  loams  that 
an  agricultural  Ufa  had  not  suited  hia  eon,  that  tbe  auperiosi 
had  discovered  that  he  was  fond  of  aniaaah,  and  Cad  sot 
Mm  to  that  occupation  for  which  nature  had  deetinnfl  him. 
The  tjttem  of  Jacotot  lias  aroused  greet  interest  in  this 
country.  It*  author  was  bora  at  Dijon  in  1770.  In 
1810  ho  retired  to  Lottvain  and  became  professor  there,  and 
director  of  tbe  Belgian  military  tchooL  He  died  in  1840. 
Hit  method  of  teaching  is  Is     * 


it  baaed  on  three  princiujoi ;- 


678 

1.  AD  men  hare  an  equal  intelligence , 

8.  Every  man  hM  received  from  God  the  faculty  of  being 

able  to  instruct  himself ; 

3.  Every  thing  it  in  every  thing, 
lie  first  of  these  arlnciples  ia  certainly  wrong,  »ltlmngti 
Jaeotot  tried  to  explain  it  by  averting  that,  although  men 
hud  the  same  intelligence,  they  differed  widely  in  the  will  to 
make  use  of  it  Still  it  ii  important  to  assert  that  nearly 
all  men  are  capable  of  receiving  some  intellectual  education, 
provided  the  studios  to  which  they  are  directed  are  wide 
enough  to  engage  their  faonltifts,  tad  Ihl  meant  taken  to 
interest  them  are  sufficiently  ingnniona.  Tlia  aecond 
principle  lay*  down  that  it  is  more  necessary  to  stimulate 
the  pupil  to  learn  /or  himself,  than  to  teach  him  didactically. 
The  third  principle  exclaim  the  process  which  Jacotot, 
adopted.  To  one  lsananaj  a  language  for  the  fint  time 
ha  would  give  a  abort  passage  of  a  few  lima,  and  encoar- 
aga  the  pupil  to  itudy  first  the  words,  than  the  letters, 
then  the  grammar,  then  the  full  meaning  of  the  expressions, 
until  by  iteration  and  accretion  a  single  paragraph  took  the 
place  of  an  entire  Uteratore.  Much  may  be  effected  by  this 
method  in  the  hand*  of  a  skilful  teacher,  but  a  ahaaatM 
might  make  it  an  excuse  for  ignorance  and  neglect 

Among  those  who  hare  improved  the  methods  of 
teaching,  we  must  mention  Bell  and  Laneaater,  the  joint, 
discoverers  of  the  method  of  mutual  instruction,  which,  if 
it  haa  not  enacted  everything  which  its  founder*  expected 
of  it,  has  produced  the  system  of  pupil  teachers  which  ia 
common  in  our  schools,  froebel  abo  deaerree  an  honour- 
's place  aa  the  founder  of  tha  Kindergarten, 
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development  of  them,  ore  likely  to  be  fruitful  of  results  to 
future  workers. 

The  last  English  writer*  on  education  are  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Hr  Alexander  Bain,  the  study  of  whose  writ- 
ings will  land  ns  in  those  regions  of  psadagogka  which  have 
been  most  recently  explored.  We  need  not  follow  Mr 
Spencer  into  his  defence  of  science  aa  the  worthiest  object 
of  sandy,  or  in  his  raise  far  moral  end  physical  training, 
except  to  say  that  they  are  sound  and  practical.  In 
writing  of  intellectual  education,  ha  insUta  that  we  shall 
attain  the  bast  results  by  closely  studying  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind,  and  availing  ourselves  of  tha  whole 
amount  of  force  which  nature  puts  at  our  disposal.  Tha 
mind  of  every  being  is  naturally  active  and  vigorous, 
indeed  it  ia  never  at  net  'But  for  its  healthy  growth  it 
must  have  something  to  work  upon,  and,  therefore,  tha 
teacher  must  watch  its  movement*  with  the  moat 
sympathetic  care,  in  order  to  supply  exactly  that  food 
which  it  requires  at  any  particular  time.  In  this  way  a 
ronch  larger  cycle  of  attainments  can  ba  compassed  than 
by  die  adoption  of  any  programme  or  curriculum,  however 
carefully  drawn  up.  It  is  no  good  to  teach  what  is  not 
remembered;  the  strength  of  memory  depends  on  attention, 
and  attention  depends  npon  interest.  To  teach  without 
interest  is  to  work  like  Sisyphus  and  the  Danaidea.  Arouse 
intenat  if  yon  can,  rather  by  high  means  than  by  low 
means.  But  it  is  a  saving  of  power  to  make  use  of  interest 
which  yon  have  already  existing,  and  which,  unless  dried 
up  or  distorted  by  injudicious  violence,  will  naturally  lead 
the  mind  into  all  the  knowledge  which  it  is  capable  of 
receiving.  Therefore,  never  from  the  firat  force  a  child's 
attention;  leave  off  a  study  the  moment  it  becomee  weari- 
aome,  never  let  a  child  do  what  it  does  not  like,  only  take 
care  that  when  ita  liking  ia  in  activity  a  choioe  of  good  as 
well  ns  evil  shall  be  given  to  it. 

Mr  Bain's  writings  .on  education,  which  are  contained  in 
acme  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  and  in  two  articles 
In  JfW  (No*,  v.  and  viL)  are  extremely  valuable.    Perhaps 


ecnrelation  of  forces  ia  man" 
helps  aa  to  a  right  education.  From  this  we  learn  that 
amotion  may  ba  transformed  into  intellect  *****  sensation 
may  exhaust  tha  brain  aa  much  a*  thought,  and  we  may 
infer  that  the  chief  doty  of  a  schoolmaster  is  to  stimulate 
thspowara  of  each  brain  under  his  charge  to  the  fullest 
activity,  and  to  apportion  them  in  that  ratio  which,  will  beat 
conduce  to  the  moat  oo 
ment'Of  the  individual. 
It  m 


apita  of  the  great  advances  which  n 
been  made  of  late  years,  the  adenee  of  education  ia  et31  far 
in  advance  of  the  ait  Schoolmasters  are  still  spending 
their  beat  energise  in  teaching  subjects  which  have  bean 
universally  condemned  by  educational  refotmara  fee-  tha 
last  two  hundred  yearn.  The  education  of  every  pnblie 
school  is  a  farrago  of  roles,  principles,  and  enatoma  derived 
from  every  age  of  *«i*l«g,  from  the  moat  modern  to  the 
most  remote.  It  is  plain  that  the  scisnee  and  art  of  teach- 
ing will  never  ba  fitrteMiahiri  on  a  firm'  bans  until  ft  is 
organised  on -the  modal  of  the  sister  art  of  medicine.  We 
must  pursue  the  patient  methods  of  induction  by  which 
other  sciences  have  reached  the  -stature  of  maturity ; 


science*  of  observation.  A  philosopher  who  should  succeed 
in  doing  this  would  be  venerated  by  future  ages  as  the 
creator  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

It  only  remain*  now  to  give  soma  account  of  the)  vary 
large  literature  of  the  aubjeot 

The  history  of  education  waa  not  investigated  till  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  since  then  little 
original'  research  has  been  made  except  by  Germans. 
Whilst  acknowledging  cor  great  obligations  to  the  Gorman 
historians,  we  cannot  bat  regret  that  all  the  investigations 
have  belonged  to  the  same  nation.  For  instance,  ana  of 
tha  beat  treatises  on  edaoation  written  in  tha  16th  century 
is  Mulcaster's  ■Potitioiu,  which  haa  never  been  reprinted, 
and  ia  now  a  literary  cariosity. 

Msngelsdoif  sad  Ruhkopf  attempted  histories  of  educa- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  but'  the  first  work  of 
notiwuF.H.Ob.Schwari'ar?ea9hca((d£aMltnsy(1813). 
A.  BL  Kiemeyer,  a  very  influential  writer,  waa  one  of  die 
first  te  insist  on  the  importance  of  *""Vi*»«r  use  of  all  thaf 
has  been  banded  down  to  Of,  and  with  this  practical  object 
in  view  he  has  given  ns  an  Ueb&Uiek  dtr  aBgtmmar* 
Cfndtiehu  der  ErdAwng.  Other  writers  followed;  but 
from  tha  time  of  ita  appearance  till  within  the  last  few 
years,  by  far  the  moat  readable  and  the  moat  read  work  on 
the.  history  of  education  waa  that  of  Earl  von  Ranmer. 
■  ■  •  -  •  ■  religious  to  pus 
i  history  ia  now 
itltonai  have  not 
wen  content  to  adopt  the  works  of  Protestants,  bat  have 
listerias  of  their  own.  These  are  the  very  planing 
.ketches  of  L.  KeDnar  and  the  aomewhst  larger  history  by 
StoeekL  When  wo  come  to  writern  who  hare  produced 
sketches  or  shorter  histories,  we  find  the  list  iu  Germans 
-  long  on*.  Among  the  beat  books  of  tana  kind 
Fried.  Dtttea'a  GeaduAaj  and  DrWs  Padagorid* 
CbaraderbOda:  An  account  of  thi*  literature  will  he 
fonnd  in  J.  Chr.  G.  Schumann's  paper  among  the  POdags- 
gi*At  3t*die*,  edited  by  Dr  Beiss.  For  biographies  the 
pedagogic  cyclopedias  may  be  consulted,  of  wbioh  the 
first  is  tiie  EncyUop&Iii  dtt  gexmtnte*  JrassfcaamMBW 
of  £.  A.  Schmid,  a  great  work  in  11  or  13  vol*,  not  yet 
completed,  although  tha  second  edition  of  the  early  veto, 
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fa  already  announced.  Tha  Soman  Orthotic*  hare  also 
begun  a  urge  encyclopaedia  edited  by  Bolfnt  and  Pfbtter. 
No  similar  work  hiu  been  published  in  Franoe,  but  a 

Cydopadi*  of  Education  in  one  volume  ha*  lately 

braed  at  New  York  (Staigm,-  the  editon  are  Kiddle  and 
Schorr),  and  in  this  there  ar»  article*  by  English  m  wall 
as  American  writers.  In  French  the  Emptine  d?u%  tyttiru 
amplei  S  Education,  by  Th.  Friti  (Strsahorg,  1841),  baa 
a  sketch  of  the  history,  which  aa  a  aketch  is  worth  notice. 
Jules  Farm  bat  written  a  useful  little  Eidoirt  which 
would  have  been  more  valuable  if  it  had  been  longer. 

In  English,  though  wa  Bars  no  investigators  of  the 
history  of  education  wo  have  a  fairly  large  literature  on  the 
■object,  bnt  it  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  United 
State*.  Ins  great  work  of  Henry  Barnard,  the  Awuriaix 
Journal  of  Education,  in  25  vol*.,  baa  valuable  papeia 
on  almost  ovary  part  of  oar  subject,  many  of  them  trana- 
lated  from  the  German,  bnt  there  are  also  original  papen 
on  our  old  English  educational  writer*  and  extract*  from 
their  work*.  This  is  by  far  the  moat  valuable  work  in 
our  language  on  the  history  of  education.  The  email 
volumes  published  in  America  with  the  title  of  "  History 
of  Education  *  do  not  deserve  notice.  In  England  may  be 
mentioned  tha  article  on  education  by  Mr  Jamea  Mill, 
published  j  in  the  early  edition*  of  the  Encydopadia 
Britasaica,  and  Mr  R.  H.  Quick's  moat  excellent  Ettayi  on 
Educational  Btfvraurt,  published  in  1868.  Since  then 
Mr  Leiteh  of  Glasgow  has  issued  a  volume  called  Practical 
KdaasttmutU,  which  deala  with  English  and  Scotch 
reformer*,  a*  well  aa  with  Oomenin*  and  PcetaloixL  Now 
that  profeewnhips  of  education  have  been  established  we 
may  hope  for  some  original  reeearck  The  first  professor 
appointed  wa*  the  late  Joseph  Payno,  a  name  well  known 
to  those  among  u*  who  have  studied  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion. The  prof  (worship  was  started  by  the  College  of 
Preceptors.  At  Edinburgh  and  at  St  Andrews  professors 
have  sino)  been  elected  by  the  Bell  Trustees. 

Valuable  reports  a*  to  the  state  of  education  in  the 
various  countries  that  possess  a  national  system  ware 
presented  to  tb*  English  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  in 
1867  and  1868,  by  inspectors  specially  appointed  to 
investigate  the  subject.  The  reports  on  the  Common 
School  System  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  the 
Bev.  James  Fraaar,  on  the  Burgh  School*  in  Scotland  by 
D.  B.  Faanm,  and  on  Secondary  Education  in  France, 
Germany,  Switserland  and  Italy,  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
an  included  in  Parliamentary  Paper*  [8867],  1867,  and 
[9MB  v.J,  1868, 

The  following  tselirt  of  some  useful  books  on  education  generally: — 
Herbsrt,  Mlmdt  Podogogik,  Qiittiona,  1801  j  Scbwsrs,  &ni- 
aKaeslssra,  3  Aaf.  1839 ;  TJusteiwag,  Wtgvtw  far  Devi*** 
Ukrw,  1B78;  Ninnrjor,  GmndiOlB  dtr  JSrridmg  und  da 
Untrrriditi,  Hells,  ISM;  rkuekts,  Unit J ,......,. 

MO,  lit!  i  Herbert  Efceac*r7j&™fc'< 


Wolf,  Utbtr  BnUhumg,  edit 

,  Lett. ".- ----i  ^-  ----- 

frmU  QaMchU  dtr 

Lais  Eclating  to 
To  the  foregoing  historical  statement  uuiy  be  added  soma 
aeooont  of  the  different  systems  of  education 
by  statute)  in  the  United  Kingdom ; — 


.   ___melalpoliitsonthehiitoiyofedueetion:— 1 „ 

SnUaaaiad  U*l*rrteU  <»  Claaititen  AUerOam;  A.  Kspp, 
Phbm't  BnMimjtUJtrt,  Hiiid=u  sud  Ldpsjc,  1838  ;  Du,  Brudtr- 


mAafl  da  gtmiixtamn  Libtxt,  by  Delprtt,  tn 
LcipskL  1810  ;  Htppe,  Dai  Sekuhoam  da  MHOdalUn,  Warburg, 
1880  ;  Tht  BckooU  at  CftartW  Ot  Oreoi,  by  Mullinger,  18T7 ;  Hot- 
1     **■ "  -       "01;  Yafcker,  Dot  &AuIimssh  dtr 


Ists  in  most  essfJyaawssDBs 

by  Esrl  fikhter,  Leipslo  [now   in  amiss  of  publl 

Earasaner.  Km  Sktm  nates  JVsasosiKSm  loot, „ 

1818 ;  H.  fflockmsira,  RoKria,  Putaloai,  Ldpelc,  1SJS  ;  Krieger, 
Jautttt  ZanuOade,  Zvnrfbrticksn,  1830. 

To  these  may  be  added  :~U.  Brfal,  Qutlquamafrar  rinitrvdi™ 
HM  18T4;  Dr  lu>\ei  JhmidKu'i  LtOvram  EdvaUum,  1^7 i; 
A.  Dross's  OharakltrbildiT,  1th  ed..  187!;  Dittos,  OacH.  di  Bra*. 
■SBBJ :  M  ed.,  1878;  M.  ud  B.  L  Edgsworth'i  Pradital  Educator, 
1st kL,  1778;  lfirardioIs.BiUQw'i^Mis«ni*Dma»XA4M,trsiis- 
Isted  by  lira  Horace  slsnn,  Bostou,  U.S. ;  B.  do  Guimn's  llitlairs 
...  ,. ,  ,nix  JmMC  inj^nTitm it»mMmi  T.  B.  Kohls-s 


.iCis,  lB7*Tj^s''slS  5 

PiUnni'i  OnsrAuHsiu  te  ftdxeatun  _  _ 
MHnilbJiIiMiwi:  Eullin,  TraMda&iidaj  Krilsi,  i^i 
qfPatalmt;  Dr  Amoli,  Mdtdkntout  Wert,;  DrBtow,  TrJU&g 
Bydnt,  11th  od.,  1869;  A.  Btcckl's  Lthrbuzk  da-  OmdUddtdtr 
Ptidagstii,  Usuu,  1876;  T.  Tits,  FKihmda  of  SdiaiHim;  Abbofs 
nitrnWi  ?.  A  Wolf,  Uiim- SrrMung,  sditsiby  """   " 


be  .regulated  by  the  h 
cognuanoe  of  the  institution!  founded  for  the  higher 
education.  The  nnivenitiee  and  the  endowed  schools  hsve 
been  enabled  by  various  statutes  to  adapt  themselves  mora 
completely  to  tha  want*  of  the  time* ;  but  they  still  retain 
their  character  of  local,  and  one  might  almost  say  private, 
corporations.  Their  edmiiustratioD  u  subject  to  the  centred 
of  no  state  authority,  and  in  district*  where  such  institu- 
tions do  not  exiBt  there  is  no  pnblio  provision  for  supple- 
menting the  deficiency.  Elementary  education,  until  the 
Act  of  1870,  was  in  the  same  way  dependent  on  voluntsry 
enterpriae  or  casual  endowment. 

The  first  approach  to  a  publio  system  of  education  was 
by  means  of  grants  in  aid  of  private  schools,  administered 
by  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  This  system  is  not 
superseded  by  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  bnt  mean*  are 
taken  to  ensure  the  existence  in  every  school  district  of  a 
"  sufficient  amount  of  accommodation  in  pnblio  elementary 
schools."  The  school  district  is  the  borough  or  parish, 
except  in  tha  ease  of  London  and  Oxford.  When  the 
amount  of  school  accommodation  in  a  district  is  insufficient, 
and  the  deficiency  is  not  supplied  as  required  by  tha  Act, 


of  the  Act  if  it  la  conducted  according  to  the 

regulations  in  section  7,  which  in  substance  are! — 

1.  It  shall  sot  be  required,  ss  s  coiidiii™  of  any  child  being 
sdmltted  into,  or  amtuming  In  tin  school,  thst  he  iludl  attend  or 
■bmin  from  ■ttondW  »nr  Soadsy  school,  or  taj  plsoo  of  religions 
worship,  or  that  he  ihill  attend  any  religions  observues  or  any 
instruction  in  reHgiou  snbisot*  in  the  school  or  alsswbtre,  from 
which  observanosor  instmcttoo  hs  assy  bo  withdrawn  by  his  parents, 
or  that  he  shall,  if  withdrawn  bj  Ms  parents,  attend  the  school  on 


i  by  bis, ,_ 

observance  by  the  religion; 

netting,  ai 
the  school 


bewn  iii  a  tiica  Ubin  oonepicnonily  posted  in , 

8.  School  most  be  cms  to  impaction,  exsspt  thst  tha  inspector 

■  not  to  inquire  into  raligioes  knowledge. 
i.  Behoof  must  be  conducted  In  aecordsnse  with  the  conditions 


When  the  Education  Department  are  satisfied  after 
inquiry  that  tha  supply  of  public  elementary  schools  as 
thus  defined  is  in  any  district  insufficient,  they  may  cause 
a  school  board  to  be  formed,  aa  they  may  also.  (1)  when 
application'  is  made  to  themato  that  effect  by  the  persons 
who  would  be  the  elector*  if  there  were  a  school  board  (in 
a  borough  by  council),  and  (3)  when  they  are  aatisfted  that 
the  manager*  of  an  elementary  school  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  maintain  it,  and  by  it*  discontinuance  the  supply 
for  the  diitriot  will  become  impffickat.  The  body  of  the 
Act  describes  the  constitution,  powers,  duties,  and  revenues 
of  school  boards,  as  in  the  following  brief  nunmary  r— 

"  board  ii  s  corporation  with  perpitnsl 
s  to  bold  Lmd  without  lianas 
irgcsiei  la  a  borough,  and  by 


lected  by  the 


EDUCATION 


the  retepeyeni  In  a  pariah,  each  veto  luring  a  nan. . . 

*qtul  to  the  number  of  vacancies,  hiring  the  light  to  giro  ilJ 
1...  -•— jj  „(„  t„  g^j  oj,  earSUdats,  and  todiatrib 


, todMrtboU 

J  In  pleases.     Tho  number  of  gumbo*  win  from  II  to  16 
u  ma*  ba  determined.     Tub  London  school  board  ii  elected  undai 
special  regnletioni. 
i.  Joiners  ami  Dv/ia.  —  Every  school  board,  lor  tha 
riding  aoffictait  pobUa  achool  accommodation  for  " 


>a  pnrpoao  of 

, „ ...r ietr  dratriot, 

ina;  provide  or  improve  achoolhousea  and  supply  achool  apparatus 

"~     ■  ■  id  purchase  or  take  on  leaaa  any  land  or  an;  right  over  lani 

)  contain!  rermlatioas  under  which  tha  compulsory  purchase 

may  ba  made,     Tha  schools  provided  l>y  tha  boud  must 

'  with  the  following  condition*  r— <1)  They  moat  ba  pnblio 

i  tha  aanaa  donned  abort  ;  (!)  No  religion* 

a  formnlar/,  which   ia   distinctive  of   any 

,._ jn.ihrdl  be  taught  in  ttwrBhools.     Thaboard 

nay  delegate  their  powers  (except  that  of   talalcg   money)    to 


to  being  declared  in  defsult  by  the  Education  Department,  who  will 
thereupon  nominnta  a  new  board.  Tha  fees  of  children  attending ' 
boud  schools  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  board,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Department,  but  tha  board  may  remit  feea  on  account  of  porerty 
Tor  a  renewable  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  it  la  ex- 
pressly declared  that  "  each  notation  shall  not  ba  deemed  to  be 
parochial  relief "  given  to  the  parent,  further,  free  achoola  may 
be  established  where  the  Education  Department  an  satisfied  that 
the  poverty  of  tha  inhabitants  ia  aoch  aa  to  render  them  necessary. 
Section  25  enables  the  board  to  pay  the  feea  of  poor  children  attend- 
ing any  public  elementary  school,  hot  "no  such  payment  shall  be 
made  or  refused  oa  condition  of  the  child  attending  any  public 
elementary  achool  other  than  auch  aa  may  be  selected  by  the 
parent  {tic),  and  auch  payment  shall  not  ba  deemed  to  be  parochial 
relief."  Tula  clause,  which  exalted  1  vast  amount  of  opposition  in 
Parliament,  waa  repealed  by  30  and  40  Vict  c  63  (sea  trfra). 

R.  Jfennuet. — The  exnenaaa  of  the  board  ara  to  be  paid  from  a 
fund  called  the  achool  fund,  constituted  primarily  by  tlie  feea  of 
the  children,  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  or  raised  by  loan, 
or  received  in  any  other  way,  and  supplemented  by  the  rates,  to  ba 
levied  by  tha  rating  authority.  In  providing  buildings,  Ac,  the 
board  may  borrow  money  to  aa  to  spread  the  payment  over  several 
years,  not  exceeding  fifty.  (See,  u  to  this  power,  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act  1873, 1 10.) 

School  boards  may  by  a  bye-law  require  the  parehta  of  all  children 
iletween  five  and  thirteen  to  aand  them  to  achool,  and  It  la  a  reason- 
able excuse  (1)  that  the  child  ia  receiving  efficient  inatruetiau  is 
■out  other  manner,  or  (2)  ia  prevented  by  sickness,  or  (8)  that 
that  then  ll  no  public  elementary  school  within  anr.li  distance  not 
exceeding  three  miles  as  the  bye-lawa  may  prescribe.  Breaches  of 
any  auch  bye-la*  may  be  recovered  in  a  summary  manner,  but  the 
penalty  shall  not  exceed  fin  shillingi  Including  coats. 

Finally,  it  la  provided  that  in  future  no  parliamentary  grant  shall 
be  nude  to  any  school  which  doea  not  come  within  the  definition  of 
"pnblio  elementary  school  in  the  Act."1  Such  grant  shall  not  be 
mode  in  respoct  of  religious  instruction,  and  shall  not  exceed  in  any 
case  ths  income  of  the  school  from  other  aourcca.  No  connexion 
with  a  raligioua  denomination  ia  necessary,  and  do  preference  ia  to 
ba  given  to  a  achool  on  account  of  its  being  or  not  being  a  board 
school.  Otherwise  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  govern 
lb*  adroiustntion  of  the  grant,  auch  minutea  to  lie  one  month  on 
the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliiuent  before  coming  into  force. 
-  The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1378,  amends  the  Act  of  1870 
in  several  particulars  not  neceaasry  to  be  specified  here. 

The  Elomontary  Education  Act,  1S76,  which  came  into 
operation  on  the  1st  January  1877,  declares  that  it  shall  be 
ths  duty  ot  tho  parent  of  every  child  (meaning  thereby  a 
child  between  tha  ages  of  five  and  fourteen)  to  canoe  each 
child  to  receive  efficient  elementary  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic, — ths  duty  to  be  enforced  by  the 
orders  and  penalties  specified  in  the  Act.  The  employment 
of  children  wider  the  age  of  ten,  or  over  that  age  without 
a  certificate  of  proficiency  or  of  previous  due  attendance  at 
a  certified  efficient  school,  is  prohibited  unlets  the  child  ' 
attending  achool  in  accordance  will)  the  Factory  Acta, 
by  byo-lew  under  the  Education  Acta.  Section  10  sub- 
stitutes foe  section  25  of  the  Act  of  1872  the  following  ■— 
"  The  parent,  net  being  a  pauper,  of  any  child,  who  ia  unable  by 
reason  of  poverty  to  pay  the  ordinary  fee  for  anoh  child  at  a  public 
elementary  achool,  or  any  part  of  such  fee,  may  apply  to  tha  gnardUoa 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  pariah  ia  which  he  resides;  and  it  shall 


which  the  feea  da  not  exceed  ninepeuce  per  week. 


be  the  duty  of  such  guardians,  if  aabaned  of  sneh  inabiliiy,  to  pay 
the  said  fee,  not  exceeding  threepence  per  week,  or  such  part  tboreel 

This  payment  subjects  the  parent  to  no  disqiialifiraitiim 
or  disability,  and  he  ia  entitled  to  select  the  school.  That 
following  new  regulations  are  made  ae  to  the  parliamentary 
grant.  A  child  obtaining  before  the  age  of  eleven  a 
certificate  of  proficiency  and  of  dne  attendance,  ae  in  thai 
Act  mentioned,  may  have  liia  school  fees  for  the  next  three 
yeui  paid  for  him  by  the  Education  Department — auch 
school  fees  to  be  calculated  lis  school-pence.  The  grant  is 
no  longer  to  be  reduced  by  its  exeats  above  the  income  of 
the  achool,  unless  it  exceeds  17s.  Gd.  per  child  in  average 
attendance,  but  shall  not  exceed  that  amount  except  by  the 
same  ram  by  which  tha  income  of  the  achool,  other  than 
the  giant,  exceeds  it.  Special  grant*  may  be  made  to 
places  in  which  the  population  is  small.  Other  claiww 
relate  to  industrial  schools,  administrative  provisions,  ike. 

Scolland.— Previous  to  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of 
1872,  tho  public  elementary  education  rested  on  the  old 
parochial  system,  supplemented  in  mom  recent  lime*  by 
the  perl  tun  entary  grants  from  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education.  Under  tha  old  law  the  heritors  in  every 
parish  were  bound  to  provide  ft  ecltoolhouae,  and  to  con- 
tribute the  schoolmaster's  salary,  half  of  which,  however, 
was  legally  chargeable  on  tenants.' 

The  Education  Act  of  1873  establishes  for  •  limited 
number  of  yean  a  Board  of  Education  for  Scotland,  to  be 
responsible  to  the  Scotch  Edncatic^  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  on  which  its  functions  an  ultimately  to  devolve. 
The  board  make*  an  annual  report  to  the  department 

A  school  board  most  be  elected  in  every  parish  and 
burgh  as  defined  in  the  Act.  The  number  of  members 
(between  five  and  fifteen)  is  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  no  teacher  in  a  pnblio  school  is  eligible.  The 
election  is  by  cumulative  vote,  and  disputed  elections  are 
to  be  settled  by  the  sheriff.  The  school  board  ia  a  body 
corporate.  Existing  parish,  burgh,  and  other  schools, 
established  under  former  Acts,  are  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  school  board. 

Tha  school  board,  acting  under  the  Board  of  Education, 
shall  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  achool  accommodation, 
and  in  determining  what  additional  amount  ia  necessary, 
existing  efficient  achoola  are  to  be  taken  into  account, 
whether  public  or  not  Provision  is  mads  for  the  trans- 
ference of  existing  schools  to  the  school  board. 

The  clauses  as  to  the  school  fund,  cud  the  power  of  the 
board  to  impose  rates  and  to  borrow  money,  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  English  Acts,  and  it  is  declared  that  sank  funds 
for  behoof  of  burgh  or  parish  schools  shall  be  administered 
by  the  board,  and  that  the  board  shall  be  at  liberty  to  receive 
any  property  or  funds  to  be  employed  in  promoting  educa- 
tion. Schoolmasters  in  office  at  the  pausing  of  'the  Act 
are  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  any  of  their  rights,  but  all 
future  appoint  merits  shall  be  daring  the  pleasure  of  the 
board,  who  shall  assign  such  salaries  and  emoluments  aa 
they  think  fit 

Soctior^MOreUtetotheCinalincationsof  teachers.  A  principal 
teacher  in  a  public  achool  must  poaaeat  a  certificate  of  competency 
or  an  equivalent  as  denned  in  the  Act 

Section  S3  contain!  provisions  far  ths  maintenance  by  the  school 
board  ot  higher  clam  public  schools  in  burghs,  which  are  aa  far  is 
precticacJsto  be  released  from  the  necessity  of  giving  sJesneatsry 
instruction,  sothct  the  funds  maybe  applied  more  exclusively  to  tin 
inatmction  on  the  higher  branches.  And  when  by  reason  of  so 
endowment  or  otherwise  a  pariah  achool  is  In  a  condition  to  (are 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  it  may  be  deemed  to  be  a  higher 
clam  school  and  managed  accordingly. _^_ 


1  The  fallowing 


;n  Scotland  recital 


tha  Edoeetioo  Act  oUBrS  :— Act  of  Boole  hfilarsent,  loM  (let  a! 
lag  William  1  ;  43  Goo.  111.  c.  it :  1  and  t  TIcL  c  37,  a-vd  1*  fat 
.  Viet  &  107- 
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do  f I)  lo  school  boards,  (S) 
it  efficiently  contributing  to 


ic  ithools  should  be  it 


No  gnat  tbsll  be  mad*  in  respect  of  (1) 

....„.._ J,  (I)  new  schools,  not  bring  public  tohools, 

anlcu  it  appetn  that  the?  are  nqnind,  regard  being  bad  to  tbo 
religion,  belief  of  the  parents  of  the  cuilunn  for  whom  they 
en  intended,  or  other  apeeial  eircumrtiuicee  of  the  locality. 
■  ■      ■  ,  ud  it  may  be  mentioned  that 

it  ii  expedient  that  managers  ol 

... m i   to   ofiildnn    whose    pnrenta   dial   not 

oijjf  ct,  with  liberty  to  ptrenta,  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other 
advantage!  or  the  stlioolj,  to  elect  that  their  childnn  ihoald  not 
renin  inch  instruction."  Section  89  impose!  on  parents  the  duty 
of  proTiding  elementary  inttruetion  for  childnn  between  fire  ud 
thirteen,  ud  the  psrocuJal  botrd  ihitl  pay  the  fee  for  poor 
parents.  D-funltem  may  be  protected;  mnd  persons  leoeiring 
childnn  into  tlieir  homes  or  workihope  ehall  be  doomed  to  htn 
undertaken  the  duties  of  parents  with  nfeAncato  the  education 
of  childnn.  A  certificate  of  the  child's  proQciency  bj  in  Inspector 
protect!  the  parent  or  employer  front  proceedings  under  the  Act 
Diher  oleum  relets  to  the  non-educational  duties  imposed  by 
variant  Acta  on  tchoolmttten  (now  transferred  to  registrars),  and 
to  the  "  Schoolmuten'  WldoM'  Fond,"  to  which  new  malten  in 
not  nqnind  to  contribute. 

The  >WucitionBoard,contmned  by  Order  in  Council  to  8th  August 
1877,  hit  been  further  continued  by  statute  to  6th  Angntt  1878. 

Irtland.—Thti  public  elementary  school  system  depends 
on  grants  made  totUe  lord -lieutenant,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  commissioners  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
and  named  "  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education." 
The  commission  era  wd  re  incorporated  by  this  Dune  in  1815, 
with  power  to  hold  land  to  the  yearly  value  of  £40,000. 
The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  commissioners  appended  to  their  report  for 
1 873,  exhibits  the  leading  points  pf  the  system  as  contrasted 
with  that  now  established  in  England  and  Scotland. 

"The  object  of  thaiyttem  of  national  education  it  to  afford 
Combined  literary  and  moral  and  separata  nligiout  initmction  to 
children  or  all  penruanons,  at  far  at  poaaibls  in  the  tame  school, 
upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  no  attempt  ahall  ba  made  to 
interfere  with  the  peculiar  religions  tenets  of  an;  description  o( 
Christian  pupila.  It  it  an  earnest  with  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  of  the  commissioners  that  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  different 
religious  denominations  should  co-openta  in  conducting  national 


s  grant  aid  either  to  Tested  schools 
(i.e.,  schools  Tested  in  themselves,  or  in  local  trustees  to  bo 
maintained  by  them  is  national  schools)  or  to  non-Tested 
(i.e.,  private  schools),  and  the  grant  may  be  towards  pay- 
ment of  salary  ot  supply  of  books,  or,  in  the  caw  *  ' 
schools,  towards  providing  buQdinga. 

The  local  government  of  the  national  schools  ii 
the  local  patrons  or  managers  thereof,  and  the  local  patron 
is  the  person  who  applies  in  the  first  Instance  to  place  the 
school  iu  connection  with  the  board,  unless  otherwise 
specified.  The  patron  may  manage  the  school  by  himself 
or  by  a  deputy.  If  the  school  is  controlled  by  a  committee 
or  Tested  in  trustees,  they  ate  the  patrons.  A  patron  may 
nominate  bis  successor,  and  in  case  of  death,  his  legal 
repreeautativa  if  be  was  a  layman,  and  hie  successor  in  i  ~ 
if  he  wss  a  clerical  patron,  will  be  recognised  by  the 


months'  notice  to  the  teacher.     Every  national  school  must 
be  Tieited  three  times  a  year  by  inspectors.  „ 

In  non-vested  schools,  the  commissi  oners  do  not  in  gi 
make  any  conditions  as  to  the  use  of  the  building  after 
school  hours ;  bnt  no  national  school  bouse  shall  be  employed 
'-"--  ofdiviiiB 
it  will  be 


ad  no  Stent  will 
f  worship.     In 


the  children  of  all  communions,  that  due  regard  be  had  to 
parental  right  and  authority,  and  that  accordingly  no  child 
ahall  receive  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  of 
which  his  parents  oc  guardians  disapprove.  In  non-vested 
schools  it  is  for  the  patrons  and  local  managers  to  determine 
whether  any  and  what  religious  instruction  shall  be  given. 
In  all  national  schools,  the  patrons  have  the  right  to  permit 
the  Scriptures  to  be  read;  and  in  all  Tested  schools  they 
must  afford  opportunities  for  the  same,  if  the  parents  or 
guardians  require  it.  (a  b.) 

EDWARD,  or  Eadwabd  X,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
is  the  eldest  son  of  Alfred  the  Greet,  and  succeeded  his 
father,  by  the  voice  of  the  Witan,  36th  October  901.  He 
was  then  about  thirty  yean  of  age,  and  had  already  in  893 
distinguished  himself  by  inflicting  a  disastrous  defeat  on  the 
Danes  at  Faraham.  Bis  election  to  the  throne  was  disputed 
by  his  cousin  Ethelwold,  who,  leaguing  himself  with  the 

Danes  of  Northmnbria,  waged  with  varying  success  a  civil 
war  of  four  years'  duration.  It  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
906  by  Etbelwold'a  death  in  battle,  when  Edward  concluded 
a.  peace  with  the  East  Anglians  and  Northumbrians.  The 
pacification  was  not,  however,  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature, 
*  to  not  of  long  continuance,  for  in  910  Edward  "sent 
.    force  of  West  Ssxons  and  Mercians,  who   greatly 

id  the  army  of  the  north,"  and  in  911  the  Dues, 
receiving  large  reinforcement*  from  France,  made  repeated 
attacks  on  Weasel  and  Mercia,  Against  this  common 
enemy  Edward  and  bis  sister  Ethslfleda,  who  became  "  lady 
of  Herein"  in  913,  formed  conjoint  measures.  Ethelfledo 
drove  the  Danes  from  MercJs,  and  to  secure  her  conquests 
erected  the  fortresses  of  Bridgenorth,  Stafford,  Temworth, 
and  Warwick ;  while  Edward,  by  adopting  the  same  methods 
in  East  Anglia  and  Essex,  gradually  accomplished  the  com, 
plots  subjugation  of  the  Danes.  On  the  death  of  Ethelfleda 
in  922  he  annexed  Mercia  to  his  own  crown,  and  became 
king  of  all  England  south  of  the  Humber.  Bnt  this  was 
not  the  whole  result  of  his  victories,  for  the  Danes  of 
Northumbria,  the  Welsh,  the  Scots,  and  the  Britons  of 
Strathclyde,  either  from  dread  of  his  power  or  from  desire 
for  his  protection,  voluntarily  chose  him  to  be  their  "  father 
and  lord."  He  died  in  920.  Inferior  to  bis  father  iu  the 
higher  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  Edward  manifested 
gifts  superior  to  his  as  a  legislator  and  warrior ;  and  under 
hint  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule  attained  a  fame  and  influence  to 
which  it  had  never  before  mode  a  near  approximation, 

EDWARD,  or  Eadwakd  II.,  enrnamed  the  Martyr,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  king,  succeeded  bis  father  Edgar  in  976,  at 
the  age  of  about  tairteeen  years.  He  was  the  elder  son  of 
Edgar,  and  is  said  to  have  been  recommended  by  him 


brother  Ethelred,  eon  of  Elfrida,  and  only  seven  yean  of 
age.  The  influence  of  Dunatan  was,  however,  sufficiently 
great  to  overbear  all  opposition,  and  in  a  somewhat 
summary  fashion  he  presented  Edward  to  the  Witan  at 
Winchester,  and  consecrated  him  king.  During  his  short 
reign  the  only  circumstances  worthy  of  notice  are  the 

rrrels  between  the  two  partias  in  the  state,  and  the  rapid 
line  of  the  authority  of  Dunatan  and  the  monks.  The 
death  of  Edward,  which  occurred  in  978,  was  the  result  of 
a  bsse  act  of  treachery  On  the  part  of  Elfrida.  He  wss  re- 
turning exhausted  from  the  chase  at  Wareham  when  he 
was  lured  to  her  residence,  and  was  stabbed  in  the  back 
while  partaking  of  hospitality  before  her  palace  gate. 

EDWAKD,  or  EaDwssD  DX,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
surnamed,  on  account  of  his  reputation  for  superior 
sanctity,  the  Confessor,  was  the  son  of  Ethelred  IX  and 
Ernmn,  daughter  of  Richard  I.  of  Normandy,  aud  was  born 
at  Islip,  Oxfordshire,  probably  in  1004.  On  the  election 
of  Swendto  ttte  throne  of  England  in  1013,  F '" 
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her  husband  an*  family  took  refuge  in  Normandy ;  and 
Edwsrd,  iiotwrthttandiiig  the  marriage  of  Emma  lo  Canute 
in  1017,  continued  to  made  at  the  Norman  court,  until  he 
was    recalled    to    England    by    Hardioannte    in    1041. 


mate  died  in  1043,  end  "  before  the  king  was  buried, 
all  folk  ohose  Edward  to  be  king  at  London  ; "  but  partly 
from  Ina  own  nnwiUingnen  to  accept  the  crown,  and  partly 
from  the  opposition  of  the  Dane*  who  earns  into  BagJtM 
with  Canute,  his  coronation  did  not  take  place  till  April 
1049.  The  chief  agent  in  overcoming  his  scruples,  and  in 
quelling  all  munnnra  of  opposition  against  hia  election,  was 
Godwin  the  West  Saxon  earl,  whose  -influence  was  at  that 
time  paramount  in  England.  The  nract  nature  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Godwin  and  Edward  hau  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion;  bus  the  most  probable  new  of  the 
matter  is  that,  nntil  niter  the  marriage  of  Edward  to 
Edgitha,  daughter  of  Godwin,  in  1045,  these  were  ou  the 
whole  cordial  and  friendly,  but  that  gradually  the  king's 
preference  of  Normans  to  Anglo-Saxons,  hta  neceassiy 
friendship  with  Leofrio  of  Herds  and  Biward  of  Northum- 
brla,  and  hit  growing  dread  of  Godwin's  ambitions  charac- 
ter, led  to  misunderstanding  and  distrust  It  was.  probably, 
it  the  instigation  of  Godwin  that  Edward,  on  hi*  accession 
to  the  throne,  deprived  his  mother  Emma  of  her  praam— inns, 
and  caused  her  to  lire  in  retirement  at  Winchester,  and 
thai  he  budshad  from  the  kingdom  the  chief  Danish 
partisans  who  opposed  his  election.  For  the  first  eight 
yean  his  reign  was  comparatively  tranquil,  the  only  m'rennt- 
stanoea  worthy  of  mention,  being  a  threatened  invasion  by 
Norway,  the  ravage*  committed  by  pirstes  in  Kent  and 
Essex,  and  the  outlawry  of  Bweyn,  eon  of  Godwin,  for 
the  seduction  of  the  abbes*  of  Leominster.  In  1051, 
Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  in  endeavouring  to  quarter  hia 
followers  on  the  town  of  Dover,  was  resisted  by  the 
barghen,  and  a  quarrel  ensuing,  aeverel  Normans  were  slain. 
The  ling,  on  hearing  Eustace's  account  of  the  affair,  with- 
out further  inquiry,  commanded  Godwin  to  chastise  the 
town  by  military  execution,  Godwin  demanded  a  trial; 
but  the  king  Incited  it  is  said  by  Robert,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Witan  at 
Gloucester,  not  for'  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  affair 
at  Dover,  but  to  pass  judgment  on  Godwin  for  bis 
contumacy.  Ultimately,  Godwin  thought  it  prudent  to 
leave  the  country  and  take  refuge  in  Flanders.  It  was 
daring  hi*  absence  that  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  visited 
England  ;  and  if  this  prince  did  not  then  receive  the 
promise  of  the  crown  from  Edward,  hia  ambition  to  possess 
it  and  his  hopes  of  success  ware  doubtless-conflnned  by  his 
visit  There  seems  to  have  been  general  regret  at  Godwin's 
absence;  and  encouraged  by  the  assurances  he  received  from 
England,  ha  gathered  a  fleet,  and  uniting  with  Harold, 
appeared  before  London.  The  king  endeavoured  to  oppose 
him,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  bis  subjects, 
and  Godwin  and  hia  sons  were  reinstated  in  their  posses- 
sion*. When  her  father  left  England,  Edgitha  had  been 
deprived  of  her  property  end  sent  to  the  royal  abbey  of 
Trlerwe.iL  but  on  his  return  she  was  restored  to  her  former 
position.    Godwin  died  in  1053,andafterhi*deeth,Herold 


health  beg«j  i  rapidly  to  faiL  He  had  rebuilt  the  ancient  abbey 
of  Westminster,  and  his  only  wish  was  to  be  present  at  its 
consecration,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  38th  December, 
e  previous  festival  days 


1056.  It  was  basest  wish  that  Harold  should  succeed  him 
on  the  throne.  The  virtues  of  Edward,  it  baa  been  said, 
were  monastic  tether  *hm  kingly.  Hia  sanai  ware  just  and 
righteous,  and  he  showed  his  interest  in  Lis  subjects  by  the 


preparation  of  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  by 
the  repeal  of  the  Dansgeld,  or  war  tax;  but  his  weak 
character  and  hia  feeble  interest  in  worldly  matter*  ceased 
the  reel  government  of  the  kingdom  daring  h  lb  reign  to  be 
placed  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  favourite*. 

nOmqiutt,i3. 


EDWABD  L  (1339-1307),  kingof  England,  w 
of  Henry  DX  of  England,  and  of  Eleanor,  daugt 


daughter  of  the 
count  of  Provenge,  and  waa  bom  at  Westminster,  Juno  IS, 
1339.  In  1363  he  was  named  governor  of  Gaacony  in 
room  of  Simon  de  Hontfort,  with  whom  Henry  was  dis- 
satisfied; and  in  1254,  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  AlphonsoX  of  Castile,  he  secured  to  the  English 


impetuosity  of  his  attack,  at  first  defeated  the  barons  with 
great  slaughter,  bnt  by  bit  too  great  rashness  in  pursuit 
failed  to  give  the  king  proper  support  in  another  part  of 
the  field,  and  was  thus  the  cause  ultimately  of  the  utter 
rout  of  the  royal  forces.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  bat 
escaping  by  a  clever  stratagem,  he  joined  with  -tba  earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  inflicted  a  disastrous  defeat  on  De  Montfort 
and  bis  sons  at  Evesham,  August  3,  1345.    In .  1369,  at 


iptmsd  Naxareth  and  massacred  alt  the  Turks  found 
within  its  walls.  In  revenge,  perhaps,  for  this  act,  an 
OMtwia,  on  Jane  12,  1373,  stswbed  nim  in  three  place* 
with  a  poisoned  arrow;  but  bis  vigorous  constitution 
triumphed  over  his  injuries  and  he  completely  recovered. 
In  the  some  year  hi*  father  died,  and  he  was  proclaimed 
king.  He  had  arrived  at  Sicily  when  the  news  reached  him, 
but  instead  of  going  direct  to  England,  be  crossed  over  to 
Italy,  and  thence  into  Ranee,  where  in  a  tcurruunant 
hi*  follower*  quarrelled  with  those  of  the  count  of  Chalons, 
and  he  slew  the  donnt  in  single  combat  He  landed  in 
England  August  3,  1374,  and  was  crowned  on  the  19th. 
In  October  «f  the  earn*  year  he  issued  writs  to  inquire  into 


many  of  the  abase*  of  the  feudal  system,  secured  freedom 
from  undue  influence  in  the  election  of  sheriffs  and  other 
justice*,  and  threatened  with  penalties  certain  oppressive 
act*  on  the  part  of  die  barons.  In  1377  he  conquered 
Wales  and  caused  Llewelyn  to  sue  for  peace;  but  in  1280, 
a  Welsh  war  again  broke  out,  which  continued  till  the 
death  of  Llewelyn  in  1382.  Edward's  phut  to  obtain 
money  for  the  expenses  of  this  war,  by  summoning  for 
consultation  in  1288  representatives  of  the  shires,  the 
boroughs,  and  the  church,  was  the  germ  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  although  the  first  properly  constituted 
Parliament  did  not  meet  till  1395.  A  less  creditable 
method  of  raising  money  we*  the  banishment,  in  1280,  of 
the  Jews  from  England,  on  condition  that  the  clergy  and 
laity  submitted  to  a  tax  of  a  fifteenth.  Two  other 
important  decisions  were  the  conaequBDce  of  hi*  money 
difficulties  :-  -in  1297  he  refused  anbminsion  to  the  bnD  c£ 
Boniface  VLTL  forbidding  the  clergy  to  be  taxed  on  their 
ecclesiastical  revenue,  and  in  1399  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
firm the  charters  conferring  on'tha  people  the  right  to  fix 
their  own  taxation.  In  1390  Queen  Eleanor  died,  and  in 
1393  Edward  entered  into  negotiations  for  a  marriage  with 
Margaret,  sister  of  Philip  IT.  of  Franco;  bnt  on  account 
of  an  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  French,  them 
negotiation*  were  broken  off  for  a  time,  and  the  marriage 
did  not  take  place  till  1399.  From  1295  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  occupied  hia  chief  attention.  In  1393  bo  had 
derided  the  claims  of  the  candidates  forth*  Scottiah  crown 


EDWARD 


In  favour  of  Baliol,  en  condition  that  the  latter  ocknow- 
lodged  Mm  at  lord  paramount,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
war  with  Franca  he  demanded  hi*  assistance.  On  Baliol'a 
refusal,  and  on  learning  that  be  bod  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  France,  Edward  in  129G,  captured  Berwick,  defeated 
the  Scots  nt  Dunbar,  took  the  castle*  of  Roxburgh, 
Jedburgh,  Edinburgh,  Dumbarton,  and  Stilling,  and, 
receiving  at  Perth  Baliol's  unconditional  aurrcnder,  seat 
him  prisoner  to  lie  Tower.  In  1297  Wallace  headed  a 
rebellion  of  the  Soots,  aud  defeated  the  English  with  great 
■laughter  at  the  battle  of  Stirling  bridge ;  but  next  year 
the  Scoti  suffered  ait  overwhelming  defeat  at  Falkirk, 
and  only  prevented  the  further  success  of  the  English  by 
laying  waste  their  own  country.  In  1299  and  1300 
Edward'*  attempt*  at  invasion  met  with  little  success  on 
account  of  opposition  from  his  barons.  In  1301  he  in- 
vaded Scotland  for  the  fifth  time,  but  at  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Franco  granted  it  a  trace.  In  1301  he  compelled 
its  submission,  and  excepted  from  the  amnesty  granted  to 
the  Scotch  nobles  Sir  William  Wallace,  who  was  captured 
and  executed  in  1305.  In  1307,  toavengo  Bruce's  murder 
of  Comyn  and  his  attacks  on  the  English,  Edward  resolved 
on  a  seventh  invasion,  and,  though  in  great  bodily  weak- 
ness, determined  to  lead  his  array  iu  person  ;  but  his  almost 
unexampled  labour*  had  already  undermined  bis  vigorous 
health,  and  be  died  7th  July  1307,  at  the  tillage  of  Burgh- 
on-the^Sanda,  on  the  fifth  day  of  his  march  north  wards  from 
Carlisle.  Ha  hod  given  orders  that  his  dead  body  should 
be  carried  before  the  army  until  his  enemies  were  conquered; 
but  his  son  Edward  made  no  endeavour  to  fulfil  his  wish. 
The  body  was  escorted  to  Wallham,  and  was  buried  at 
Westminster  on  the  37th  October.     In  Edward  were  united 


and  perhaps  the  first,  who  can  lay  claim  to  the   higher 

Silities  of  statesmanship.     The  measures  which  he  passed 
the  government  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  conces- 
sions he  made  to  the  demands  of  his  subjects,  almost  entitle 


s  shown  by  hit  sacrificing  his  influence  in  France 
order  to  quell  the  opposition  to  hi*  authority  in  Scotland. 
That  his  claims  on  Scotland  were  altogether  just  can  scarcely 
be  affirmed ;  but  that  be  clearly  saw  tho  necessity  of  a  onion 
of  Scotland  and  England,  and  devoted  hia  whole  effort*  to 

tbt)  attainment  of  this'ond,  is  perhaps  hi*  highest  title  to 

honourable  remembrance.  Hie  harsh  manner  of  attaining 
his  end,  and  the  cruel  punishment*  he  exercised  on  those 
who  sought  to  thwart  hia  efforts,  may  be  excused  partly 
on  account  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.'.and  partly  ta 
arising  from  the  just  vexation  of  a  nan  and  eager  nature; 
and  they  ate  somewhat  counter-balanced  by  the  righteous- 
he  governed  Scotland  at 
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EDWABDIL  (1284-1327),  king  of  England,  fourth  son 
of  Edirord  I.  and  of  Eleanor,  was  bom  at  Carnarvon,  April 
39,  1284,  and  became  heir-apparent  in  1285.  His  first  title 
waa  earl  of  Carnarvon,  but  in  1301  he  woe  created  earl  of 
Cheater  and  prince  of  Wales.  Hi*  personal  character,  and 
the  whole  tenor  and  tendency  of  his  reign,  may  perhaps  be 
best  described  as  the  opposite  of  those  of  his  father.  Though 
not  the  slave  of  any  of  the  worst  vices,  and  not  without 
natural  abilities,  he  was  weak,  indolent,  and  faithless;  and 
his  utter  incompetence  for  the  position  in  which  fortune 
had  placed  him  requires  uo  other  proof  than  the  hi te  which 


finally  overtook  him.  His  first  acts  after  tho  death  of 
bis  father  foreshadowed  hia  future  career.  Ha  at  once 
recalled  Piers  Gaveston,  a  favourite  whom  his  father  had 
banished  from  the  court,  and  created  him  carl  of  Cornwall, 
caused  his  father's  body  to  be  buried  at  Westminster,  and, 
after  rejoining  the  army  for  a  few  days,  returned  again  to 
London,  and  for  aix  years  made  no  serious  effort  to 
prosecute  tho  war  with  Scotland.  Previous  to  hia  coronation 
be  went  to  France  to  bo  married  to  Isabella,  daughter  ol 
Philip  II,;  and  by  appointing  Qareston  guardian  of  the 
kingdom  during  bis  absence,  and  loading  him  with 
honours  end  presents  on  his  return,  ha  roused  the  animosity 
of  the  nobles  to  auch  a  height  that  it  was  only  ou 
his  promising  to  agree  to  certain  demands  that  might  Ue 
submitted  to  him  at  a  future  Parliament,  that  they  con- 
sented to  bis  coronation.  It  took  place  35th  February 
1303.  .Until  the  noble*  rose  in  rebellion  in  1312,  and 
executed  Qaveaton  nt  Warwick  castle,  tho  favourite  formed 
perpetual  subject  of  dispute  between  the  nobles  and  the 
ing,  and  was- alternately  banished  aud  recalled  according 
i  the  king's  exigencies.  Iu  1311  Parliament  confirmed 
the  report  of  the  "  Committee  of  Ordinances"  appointed 
to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  administration.  The  king 
nominally  agreed  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  report,  but 
by  a  saving  clause  secured  to  himself  full  liberty  to  evade  the 
principal  enactments,  the  result  of  which  was  a  series  of 
quarrels  with  the  nobles,  becoming  more  serious  each  succes- 
sive* time,  followed  by  reconciliation!)  increasing  gradually 
in  hollownoaB  till  the  end  of  hia  reign.  Robert  Bruce 
took  full  advantage  of  the  internal  difficulties  of  England, 
and  in  1311  had  reconquered  the  principal  strongholds  of 
Scotland  with  the  exception  of  Stirling  castle.  For  its 
relief  Edward  raised  on  army  of  1 00,000  men,  but  suffered 
a  ruinous  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  24th  June 
1314.  Edward  mode  no  further  effort  of  importance 
against  the  Scots  till  1319,  when  ha  besieged  Berwick, 
which  Bruce  hod  token,  but  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  concluded  a  two  years'  trace  with  Scotland. 
After  the  death  of  Piers  Goveston,  th*  place  of  favourite 


E  revoked  at  this,  the  baron*  under  iAncaster  declared  war, 
at  were  defeated  and  Lancaster  executed  in  March  1323. 
In  1333  &  fourteen  years'  truce  wo*  concluded  with 
Scotland.  In  1324  Edward  wo*  persuaded  to  send  the 
queen  to  Franca  in  order  to  settle  some  disputes  with  the 


treatment  by  her  husband,  although  doubtless  intrigues 
with  Roger  Mortimer  had  something  to  do  with  her  refusal 
From  France  she  went  to  Flanders,  and,  raising  a  small 
army  against  the  king,  landed  at  Orwell  in  Suffolk,  22d 
September  13 2lT  The  whole  nation  flocked  to  her  standard, 
Despenser  was  executed,  and  young  Edward  mm  appointed 
guardian  of  the  kingdom.  In  1327,  the  king  was  formally 
deposed  by  Parliament,  and  bis  son  elected  in  bit  stead. 
A  plot  waa  formed  against  th*  deposed  monarch  in  the 
same  year,  and  he  was  murdered  with  gnat  cruelty  at 
Berkeley  Castle  on  the  27th  September.  (See  the  some 
writers  for  this  reign  aa  for  th*  last) 

EDWARD  HL  (1312-1377),  king  of  England,  the  eldest 
son  of  Edward  II.  and  of  Isabella,  was  born  at  Windsor, 
November  13,  1312.  He  waa  appointed  guardian  of 
the  kingdom  October  26,  1326,  and  received  the  crown 
February  1,  1327.  On  th*  24th  January  1333  he  mi 
married  to  Philippe,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Hoinault 
During  hi*  minority  the  government  of  the  kingdom  waa 
intrusted  to  a  body  of  guardians  with  Henry  of  Lsncaster 
at  their  head,  but  was  virtually  usurped  by  Roger  Mortimer, 
until  the  king,  irritated  by  his  arrogance,  caused  him  to  be 
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■euod  at  Nottingliftm  On  the  16th  October  1330,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower.  He  was  executed  at  Tyburn  on  the 
29th  November.    It  ii  Hid  to  have  been  chiefly  through 

Mortunar's  influence  that,  on  the  34th  April  1328,  a  peace 


a  of  which  were  that  tie  Scott  agreed  to  pay 
run  of  £30,000,  and  that  Edward  agreed 
(cognise  the  independence  of  the  Scotch 
The  treaty  was  very  unpopular  in  England,  and 
it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  when  Edward  Baliol 
in  1333  made  his  attempt  to  mount  the  Scotch  throne, 
Edward  HX  gave  him  indirect  assistance,  and  that  after 
BalioTa  dethronement  in  1333  an  invasion  of  Scotland 
m  resolved  on.  On  July  19  Edward  defeated  the  Scott 
at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  and  receiving  aa  the  remit 
of  his  victory  the  submission  of  the  principal  Scotch  nobles, 
he  annexed  the  whole  of  Scotland  south  of  the  Forth  to 
hia  own  crown,  and  allowed  Baliol  to  reign  over  the 
remainder  m  titular  king.  Soon  after,  Baliol  was  again  a 
fugitive,  bat  was  again  aided  by  Edward  to  mount  s> 
nominal  throne.  After  a  short  period  of  pease  Edward  in 
July  1336  ravaged  end  burned  Scotland  aa  far  as  Aberdeen, 
bnt  growing  complice  tiona  with  France  compelled  him  in  the 
nine  year  to  return  to  Tfriglmd  Thongh  he  professed  to 
have  a  claim,  through  his  mother,  on  the  French  throne 
against  Philip  of  Valoia,  that  claim  was  left  in  abeyance 
until  several  acta  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Philip  brought 
about  a  rupture  between  the  two  kings.  The  count  of 
Flendan,  at  Phflipfe  instigation,  had  broken  off  commercial 
relations  with  England;  French  privateers  were  daily  com- 
initting  ravages  on  English  commerce;  Aqnitaina  was  con- 
tinually threatened  by  desultory  attacks  ;  and  Philip, 
though  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  being 
the  first  to  declare  war,  scarcely  attempted  to  conceal  bis 
endeavours  to  throw  that  responsibility  on  Edward. 
Edward  sailed  for  Flanders  July  16, 1338,  and  at  Coblentr. 
held  a  conference  with  the  emperor  Louis  V-,  at  which 
the  latter  appointed  him  his  vicar-general,  and  gave  orders 
for  all  the  princes  of  the  Low  Countries  to  follow  him  in 
war  for  the  space  of  seven  jean.  In  1339  Edward  laid 
siege  to  Cambrai,  but  soon  afterwards  raised  the  siege  and 
invsded  France.  Philip  advanced  to  meet  him,  bnt  declined 
battle,  and  Edward  concluded  his  first  campaign 
achieving  anything,  to  compensate  him  for  its  t 
1340  ho  defeated  die  French  fleet  before  Sluys,  and  after 
landing  in  France  laid  siege  to  Toumsi,  but  before  ha 
succeeded  in  capturing  it  he  was  induced  through  money 
difficnltioB  to  conclude  a  truce  of-nine  months  with  France. 
In  1343  a  truce  for  two  yearn  was  concluded  between 
England  and  Scotlaiul,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  j 
Edward  again  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  Franee, 
at  the  intercession  of  the  Pope  he  agreed  to  a.  tr 
Shortly  after  hia  return  to  England  a  great  to 
was  held  by  him  at  Windsor  in  memory  of  King  Arthur. 
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ircne  of  France,  but  retained  his  full  a 

the  whole  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Aquitaine, 

counties  of  Ponthieu  and  Gtugnes,  and  the  town  of  Calais. 
Peace  waa  again  broken  id  1369  by  Charles  of  France,  and 
whin  he  concluded  a  tracer  with  Wngi»rd  in  1370  all  of 
France  that  remained  iu  Edward's  hands  was  Bayonno  and 
Bordeaux  In  the  south,  and  Calais  in  the  north.  The 
last  years  of  Edward's  reign  forma  and  and  gloomy  close  to 
a  career  which  had  hsda  vigorous  and  energetic  commence- 
ment, and  had  afterwards  been  rendered  illustrious  by  great 
achievements.  His  empire  in  France  was  virtually  over- 
thrown; the  Tiai  expenditure  which  had  had  such  a  fruitless 
result  was  sorely  burdening  his  subjects,  and  awakening 
increasing  discontent;  and  M  himself,  through  the  gradual 
decay  of  his  mental  faculties,  had  become  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  Alice  Ferrers  and  of  ministers  whose  only  aim 
was  their  own  aggrandisement  In  1367  the  "  Good 
Parliament"  virtually  seized  the  helm  of  the  state  from 
the  bands  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  It  compelled 
Alice  Porrers  to  swear  never  to  return  to  the  king's  presence, 
Trftti"1"  and  Lyons,   protested 


the  chief  agent  in  urging  these  reforms,  bnt  his  deaXb, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Parliament's  deliberations,  for  a  time 
rendered  almost  abortive  the  good  work  he  had  begun. 
Edward  died  Slat  Jons  1377.  The  splendour  of  bis  reign 
belongs  properly  rather  to  the  people  than  to  the  monarch. 
Both  In  hia  home  and  foreign  relations  be  showed  con- 
siderable prudence  and  sagacity,  and  lie  may  be  allowed  tho 
merit  of  having  endeavoured  aa  much  aa  possible  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  his  subjects ;  but  under  him  the  pro- 
gram of  constitutional  reform  was  due  either  to  his  money 
mfflcultieaortoeventsentirelybeyondbiscontroL  Although 
endowed  with  high  courage  and  daring,  there  is  no  proof 
that  he  pose  eased  more  than  average  ability  aa  a  general 
His  expeditions  were  planned  on  a  scale  of  gnat  mag- 
nificence, but  he  entered  on  his  campaigns  without  any 
definite  aim,  and  his  splendid  victories  were  mere  isolated 
achievements,  won  partly  by  good  fortune,  bnt  chiefly  by 
the  valour  of  Welsh  and  Irish  yeomen  and  the  skill  of 
English  archers. 
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great  victory  of  Crecy  and  the  capture  of  Calais ;  and 
1348  he  again  concluded  a  truce  with  France.  This  year 
and  the  following  are  darkly  memorable  in  TJiwgliat  annals 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  "black  death,"  which  spread 
terror  and  desolation  throughout  the  whole  country,  bnt  on 
account  of  the  reduction,  it  made  in  the  population,  was 
the  ultimate  cause  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  villanage 
in  England.  From  this  time  Edward  aa  a  warrior  retires 
somewhat  into  the  background,  his  place  being  taken  by 
the  prince  of  Wale*  (See  Eowabd  thi  -Buck  Pan-ony 
who  in  13SS  won  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  took  King 
John  prisoner.  In  13G9  Edward  again  invaded  France, 
and  in  1360  he  signed  the  peaea  of  Bretigny,  acoording  to 


et  time  million  crowns,  t 


Sdward  renounced  his  title  t 


having  in"  1490  laid  claim  to  the  throne  as  a 

soenoant  of  Edward  DX,  waa  named   by   Parliament 

coesaor  of  Henry  VL  on  condition  that  he  allowed  Henry 

—  retain  his  throne.      As  an  heir  had  been  born  to  the 

king,  it  was  only  natural  that  Queen  Margaret  shotddeeok 


the  die  of  York,  and  he  w. . 

the  battle  of  Wakefield,  December  30,  1460.  Edward, 
who  was  at  that  Jims  in  Wales,  on  hearing  ft  wis  father's 
death  resolved  to  avenge  it,  and  gathering  a  mixed  amy 
of  Welsh  and  English,  defeated  the  earls  of  Pesobrefce  and 
Ormond  at  Mortimer's  Cross  In  Hereford,  February  7, 1461. 
On  February  17,  Queen  Margaret  defeated  the  Yorkists  at 
St  Albans ;  but  Edward,  notwithstanding  her  victory,  hav- 
ing united  his  forces  .with  those  nndte  Warwick  entered 
London,  and,  being  received  by  the  ritisens -with,  load 
shouts  of  welcome,  was  proclaimed  king  4th  March  14*1. 
Bnt  he  eonld  not  permit  himself  to  enjoy  hit  dignitiefir. 
idle  security.  King  Henry  had  escaped  and  joined  the 
army  of  the  queen,  which,  usvfog  withdrawn  to  the  north, 
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mint  to  Margaret  in  the  middle  of  the  battle,  ended  m  her 
utter  defeat  Henry  and  Margaret  fled  to  Scotland,  and  on 
the  38Jane  Edward  was  crowned  at  London.  Margaret  after- 
ward* escaped  to  France,  from  which  country  in  1462  ahe 
nude  two  separate  attempts  to  retrieve  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  her  house,  but  thaw,  aa  well  at  oue  made  by  Henry  in 
1464,  proved  utterly  abortive.  In  Hay  1461  Edward  waa 
secretly  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Wood- 
ville.  Lord  Rivera,  and  widow  of  Si/  John  Gray  ;  and  hav- 
ing in  the  September  following  publicly  acknowledged  her 
as  hia  queen,  ha  grievously  disappointed  and  displeased  his 
chief  supporter,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  Lean  nego- 
tiating fur  the  marriage  of  Edward  with  the  siater  of  Louis 
XL  of  France  Though  from  this  time  secretly  betiding 
•II  his  energies  to  accomplish  Edward's  overthrow, 
Warwick  skilfully  concealed  not  only  his  intentions  but 
even  his  share  in  overt  acta ;  and  it  was  not  till  1369  that, 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  success  of  an  insurrection 
secretly  fomented  by  him  in  Yorkshire,  he  showed  hia 
hand  by  taking  the  king  prisoner  near  Coventry.  Shortly 
after,  Edward  either  escaped  or  was  allowed  his  freedom  j 
and  in  1 470  he  defeated  the  rebels  near  Stamford,  and  com- 
pelled Warwick  to  make  hia  escape  to  France.  Here  the 
earl,  through  the  good  offices  of  Louis,  was  reconciled  with 
Queen  Margaret,  and  agreed  to  invade  England  in  belifllf 
of  her  husband.  Lauding  at  Dartmouth,  he  soon  had  an 
army  of  60,000  men.  Edward,  taken  by  surprise  and 
enable  to  raise  a  force  sufficient  to  oppose  him,  fled  to 
Holland ;  and  Warwick,  having  released  Henry,  again  got 
him  acknowledged  king.  Edward  in  his  tnm  adopted  the 
tactics  that  had  been  successful  aguinat  him.  In  1471  he 
lauded  at  Ravsnspur,  and  professing  at  first  to  resign  all 
claims  to  the  throne,  and  to  have  no  further  aim  than 
merely  to  recover  his  inheritance  as  duke  of  York,  he  soon 
collected  sympathizers,  and  then,  throwing  off  all  disguise, 
issued  proclamations  against  Henry  and  Warwick.  He 
marched  without  opposition  direct  to  London,  and  .after 
entering  it  and  taking  Henry  prisoner,  advanced  against 
the  army  which  had  been  collected  to  appose  him.  The 
encounter  took  place  at  New  Barnet,  April  14,  when  the 
party  of  Warwick  were  defeated  and  Warwick  himself  waa 
slain.  On  the  same  day  Margaret  with  her  son  Edward,  now 
eighteen  years  of  age,  had  landed  at  Weymouth,  but  on 
May  4  she  waa  defeated  at  Tewkesbury  and  taken  prisoner. 
Her  son  either  perished  in  battle,  or  was  slain  shortly  after- 
wards by  the  order  of  the  king ;  and  her  husband  Henry 
died  in  the  Tower  on  May  SI,  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  Edward  re-entered  London.  Secure  at  home, 
Edward  now  turned  his  thoughts  on  foreign  conquest.  In 
1475  lie  formed  an  alliance  with  Charles  of  Burgundy 
against  Louis,  but  on  landing  on  the  Continent  with  a 
large  army  he  learned  that  the  duke  and  Louis  had  come 
to  an  understanding,  and  prudence  compelled  him  to  enter 
into  a  seven  years'  treaty  with  the  power  he  had  hoped  to 
conquer.  Shortly  after  this,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  having 
died,  Clarence,  the  brother  of  Edward,  wished  to  marry 
Mary,  the  duke's  daughter  and  heiress ;  bat  Edward, 
perhaps  on  account  of  chagrin  at  the  former  deceit  uf  her 
father,  refused  hia  consent  to  the  suit.  Exasperated  at  hia 
brother's  conduct,  Clarence  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
anger,  and  Edward  thought  it  necessary  to  impeach  him  of 
treason  before  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  condemned 
to  death,  February  7,  1478,  and  on  February  17  was 
executed  in  the  Tower,  but  with  to  great  secrecy  that  the 
manner  of  hia  death  is  unknown.  Edward  died  April  9, 
1(83.     The  beauty  of  his  person  end  the  freedom  of  hia 


manners  rendered  Edward  a  great  favourite  with  the  lower  . 
and  middle  r lasses,  bat  there  appears  to  have  bean  little  in 
his  character  to  awaken  real  esteem.  He  had  certainly  an 
ability  for  subtle  scheming  and  intrigue,  but  hia  memory 
is  connected  with  no  act  conferring  any  benefit  of 
importance  on  hia  country,  and  it  is  tarnished  by  several 
deed*  of  ruthless  cruelty,  and  by  the  helpless  self-indulgence 
into  which  he  sank  during  hia  later  years.  On  account  of 
the  unsettled  nature  of  the  country  during  hia  reign,  the 
influence  of  Parliament  on  the  eflkirs  of  the  kingdom 
became  virtually  suspended  ;  while  the  antipathy  and  con. 
teniions  between  the  two  portion  of  the  nobles  made  it 
almost  a  necessity  that  that  party  which  supported  the  king 
should  be  unable  to  present  any  strong  resistance  against 
undue  exercise  uf  authority  on  his  part.  The  result  waa 
the  inauguration  of  that  form  of  despotism  known  as  the 
Hew  Monarchy. 

EDWARD  Y.  (1470-1483),  king  uf  England,  was  the 
soil  of  Edward  IV.  and  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  born  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Westminster  Abbey,  November  4,  1470.  A* 
soon  as  Edward  IV.  was  dead  his  brother  Richard, 
duke  of  Gloucester  (see  Richabd  111),  acting  so  for  in 
accordance  with  the  late  king's  wishes,  secured  possession 
of  the  person  of  the  young  king,  and  was  appointed  by 
Parliament  protector  of  the  realm.  He  had  previously 
arrested  Earl  Rivers,  the  young  king's  uncle,  and  Lord 
Richard  Qray  his  half-brother,  and  hia  next  step  was  to 
accuse  Lord  Hastings,  president  of  the  royal  council,  cf 
designs  on  his  life,  and  to  have  him  executed  almost 
immediately  afterwards  on  Tower  Green.  Tbo  way  being 
now  cleared  for  a  full  declaration  of  his  designs,  he  censed 
it  to  be  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
that  the  marriage  of  Edward  IV.  had  been  invalid  on 
account  of  the  existence  of  a  precontract ;  and,  receiving  a 
petition  to  act  in  accordance  with  thia  decision  and  assume 
the  crown,  he  after  a  very  slight  reluctance  consented  to  do 
so.  Edward  V.  and  hi*  brother  were  confined  in  the 
Tower.  Shortly  after  it  was  known  tbat  they  were  dead, 
but  though  it  was  the  general  conviction  that  they  had 
been  murdered,  it  was  not  till  twenty  years  afterwards  that 
the  manner  of  their  death  was  discovered  Brackenbuiy, 
the  constable  of  the  Tower,  had  refused  to  obey  the 
command  of  Richard  to  put  the  young  princes  to  death,  but 
complied  with  a  warrant  ordering  him  to  give  up  the  keys 
of  the  Tower  for  one  night  to  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  who  had 
agreed  to  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  infamous 
act  He  gave  admittance  to  two  smssMJM  hired  by  him- 
self, who  smothered  the  two  youths  under  pillows  while 
they  were  asleep. 

Edwards  IV.  and  V.  see  Quest  ShiH  Bittay  qfOu  JgkflUI 

,-j,  tha  Bout—  of  Lanauicr  and  Tort,  by  James  Oairdner,  sail 
Bnig  Richard  III."  in  Fsnll's  Au/tata  tur  EtgliicJu*  Omehitlut. 

EDWARD  VL  (1537-1653),  king  of  England,  was  the 
son  of  Henry  VIIL  and  of  Jane  Seymour,  and  was  born  at 
Hampton  Court,  12th  October  1S37.  "Till  he  came  to. 
six  years  old,"  he  says  in  hi*  journal,  "he  waa  brought 
up  among  the  women."  He  waa  then  transferred  to  the 
direction  of  several  master*,  who  instructed  him  in  Latin, 
Qreek,  French,  philosophy,  and  divinity.  In  his  tenth 
year  he  was  created  princ*  of  Wales  and  dnke  of  Cornwall, 
and  very  shortly  afterwards  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  hi*  father,  38th  January  1547.  The  will  of 
Henry,  for  the  protection  of  the  young  king,  had  named 
merely  a  council  of  regency,  but  that  council  immediately 
chose  Edward,  earl  of  Hertford,  as  protector,  and  on  the 
16th  February  ordered  that  he  should  be  created  duke  of 
Somerset.  The  leaning*  of  the  protector  were  strongly 
Protestant,  and  he  inaugurated  hi*  protectorate  by  the 
repeal  of  various  Act*  whose  tendency  waa  to  rapport  the 
waning  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  by  additional 
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the  Scot*  at  th«  battle  of  Pinkie  Cleugh,  Baptambei 
1S47,  and  next  year  captured  Haddington ;  bat,  on  account 
of  growing  dissension*  at  home,  ho  ma  compelled  to 
giro  np  all  further  attempts  against  Scottish  independence, 
His  brother,  who  had  bean  created  Lord  Seymour  of 
Sndoley  and  made  lord  admiral  of  England,  was  suspected 
of  being  at  the  head  of  a  plot  to  overturn  his  authority, 
and  with  something  of  bravado  admitted  as  much  as  w*a 
anfitoient  to  criminate  himaelf,  although  he  refused  to 
answer  in  regard  to  the  more  esrions  charges.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  a  bill  waa  framed  against  him  which  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  almost  unsnimonsW,  and,  it  being 
assented  to  by  the  king  shortly  afterwords,  he  was  executed 
on  Tower  Hill,  March  20, 15«.  In  the  following  summer 
the  distress  consequent  on  the  depreciation,  of  the 
and,  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the   court 


broke  out  into  open  insurrection.  The  protector,  instead 
of  repressing  the  rebellion  by  rigorous  measures,  gave  con- 
siderable concessions:  to  the  Ham.iul.  of  the  populace,  hia 
sympathy  with  whom  he  openly  admitted.  By  such  an 
avowal  he  necessarily  alienated  the  nobility,  and  they 
speedily  planned  his  overthrow.     The  council,  headed  by 


Ho  regained  his'  freedom  shortly  afterwarda,  but  a  plot 
which  he  waa  concocting  for  the  overthrow  of  Warwick 
having  prematurely  come  to  light,  he  was  again  arrested  in 
1551,  and  being  convicted  of  high  treason,  he  was  executed 
on  Tower  Hill,  January  22,  1B82.  The  king,  who,  except 
where  his  religious  convictions  were  concerned,  was  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  faction  which  at  any  time 
paramount,  yielded  his  assent  to  the  execution,  appare  ... 
without  any  feelings  of  compunction.  Warwick,  some  time 
before  this  created  duke  of  Northumberland,  now  exercised 
absolute  sway  over  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  but  he  was 
hated  by  the  populace,  and  distrusted  even  by  the  friends 
who  had  raised  him  to  power.  He  found  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  take  further  steps  to  guarantee  the  stability  of 
hif  authority.  The  king  was  dying  rapidly  of  consumption, 
and  his  sister  Mary  being  heir  to  the  throne,  Northumber- 
land could  not  hide  from  himself  the  probability  that  his 
own  overthrow  would  follow  her  accession.  He  therefore 
took  advantage  of  the  king's  strong  religious  prejudices  to 
persuade  him  to  make  a  will,  excluding  Miry  and  Elisabeth 
from  the  auocession  to  the  throne  on  the  ground  of  their 
illegitimacy,  and  nominating  as  his  successor  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  who  wat  married  to  the  duke's  eldest  son.  The 
arbitrary  urgency  of  Northumberland  and  the  religious 
obstinacy  of  Edward  prevailed  over  the  strong  objections 
of  the  judges,  and  letters  patent  being  drawn  oat  in 
accordance  with  the  king's  wishes,  passed  trader  the  Great 
Seal,  and  were  signed  by  the  chief  nobles,  including, 
although  only  after  repeated  endeavours  to  alter  Edward's 
determination,  Ocmnmsr,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
EdwardLdied  July  4,  1653.  There  wen  some  suspicions 
that  his  death  had  been  hastened  by  Northumberland,  bat 
although  hia  malady  showed  at  hurt  some  symptoms  of 
poisoning,  it  is  now  believed  that  these  were  caused  by 
accidental  administrations  of  overdoses  of  mineral  medicine. 
The  early  age  at  which  Edward  TL  died  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  form  e  confident  estimate  of  hi*  character  and 
ahflitiaa.  The  exceptional  talent  which  he  manifested 
in   certain   reepeota  may  have  been  due  largely  to  the  , 


ed  by  disease.  He  was  undoubted}*'  highly  ' 
acwnffipiished,  but  there  is  soma  reason  for  suspecting  that 
ha  was  defective  in  force  of  character,  and  that  ha  was  too 
mush  of  a  recluse  to  have  become  a  successful  rnlex.  His 
own  writings  show  that  he  waa  folly  aware  of  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  administration  of  affairs,  and  that 
he  was  conscientiously  desirous  that  they  should  be 
remedied;  but  they  leave  it  uncertain  whether  be  had  the 
practical  sagacity  to  discern  the  true  causes  of  these  evils, 
and  whether  he  had  sufficient  energy  to  remedy  thsna  even 
had  he  known  the  proper  remedies. 

The  Wrttingt  qfSd-eard  VI.  (including  his  Jonnul),  edited  wUX 
Hiitorual  If  eta  and  a  JfajraaWWl  Memoir  by  JaJa  Oevgk  JVtstatc, 
have  bean  printed  In  two  vols,  by  the  Boiburch  dob  (Condon, 
1857).  SteiltoExmri'.HfiKi/Bdicard  K/.  and Iroode's  .tf utwy 
o/  £xgland.  Tola.  It.  and  V. 

EDWARD  tbb  Bliok  Plracm  (1330-1378),  boo  of 
Edward  DX  of  England,  and  of  Philippe,  was  born  at 
Woodstock,  June  IS,  1330.  In  1337  be  was  created  duke 
of  Cornwall.  He  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  king's  absences  in  France  in  133S,  1340,  and 
1342,  and  on  hia  retu^  in  1343  was  created  princa  of 
Wale*.  In  134S  he  accompanied  hi*  father's  fourth 
expedition  against  France,  when  the  division  led  by  him 
bore  the  chief  brunt  in  the  battle  of  Crtcy.  In  1350  ho 
shared  with  his  father  the  glory  of  defeating  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  the  bottle  of  "  L'Esv>agnolfnrar-Mer."  In  1305  he 
commanded  the  principal  of  the  three  armies  raised  by  the 
English  for  the  invasion  of  France,  and  landing  at 
Bordeaux  captured  and  plundered  the  chief  of  its  southern 
towns  and  fortresses.  In  the  year  following  he  gained  the 
gnat  victory  of  Poitiers,  and  took  King  John  prisoner  ;  and 
returning  to  England  in  1357,  he  entered  London  in 
triumphant  procession,  accompanied  by  his  illustrious 
captive.  Daring  the  pause  of  arm*  which  followed  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny  he  was  married  to  hia  cousin  Joan, 
commonly  called  tile  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  of  whom  be  was 
the  third  husband.  This  event  took  place  in  1361.  Shortly 
after,  he  wat  created  duke  of  Aquitoine>  and  he  set  sail  for 
hit  new  dominion*  in  February  1363.  Here  his  life  ws» 
■pent  in  comparative  quietude  until  Pedro,  the  deposed 
monarch  of  Castile,  sought  his  assistance  to  remount  the 
Spanish  throne.  Trusting  to  Pedro'*  promise*  to  defray 
the  oost  of  the  expedition,  the  Black  Prince  agreed  to  his 
request.  He  marched  across  the  Pyrenees,  defeated  Don 
Henry  with  great  slaughter  at  the  battle  of  Naverette,  and 
two  days  afterwards,  along  with  Don  Pedro,  entered  Bruges 
in  triumph.  Don  Pedro,  however,  speedily  forgot  the 
promise  of  payment  which  hit  distresses  hod  induced  him 
to  make,  end  after  the  Black  Prince  had  waited  some 
month*  in  vein  for  its  fulfilment,  ha  was  compelled  to 
return  to  bis  duchy,  having  lost  four-fifths  of  his  army  by 
sickness  alone.  To  defray  his  expenses  he  found  it  necessary 
to  impose  on  Aquitaina  a  hearth  tax,  and  the  Osteon  lords 
having  complained  to  the  king  of  France,  he  we*  surtunoned 
in  1389  to  Peril  to  answer  the  complaint  He  replied  that 
he  wss  willing  and  ready  to  come,  but  it  would  be  with 
"helm  on  head, and  with  60,000  men."  War  was  con- 
sequently again  declared  between  England  and  Franca 
Two  simultaneous  invasions  of  English  territory  were 
planned  by  the  French — the  one  under  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
the  other  under  the  duke  of  Berri.  The  latter  laid>sisge 
to  Limoges,  which  by  the  treachery  of  it*  bishop  basely 
surrendered.  Enraged  almost  to  madness,  the  princa 
•wore  by  the  "  soul  of  his  father  "  that  he  would  recover 
the  city,  and  after  a  month's  siege  fulfilled  hie  oath. 
Surprising  the  garrison  by  the  springing  of  a  mine, 
he  carried  the  city  by  assault,  and  massacred  without 
mercy  every  men,  woman,  and  child  found  within  it* 
wall*.     This   terrible  act  of    cruelty,   attribntoule,  it  it 
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«ry  charitable  to  suppose,  partly  to  the  irritation  of  m 
health,  and  possibly  to  chagrin  irioog  from  the  pre- 
sentiment that  the  English  power  in  Franco  was  now 
on  the  waco,  ii  the  one  blot  on  hi*  fair  fane.  It 
dosed  also  his  military  career,  for  he  hi  oompelled  in 
1371,  by  the  advice  of  liia  phyrinians,  to  return  to  England. 
Frost  thit  time  hia  coustitutiou  was  utterly  broken, 
but  be  lingered  on  to  witness  the  Ion  of  hia  dnchy  to 
England,  and  also  to  originate  the  measure*  of  the  "  Good 
rWliamaat,"  although  hie  death  prevented  their  com- 
pletion. He  died  at  Waatminatei,  8th  Juna  1376.  He 
waa  buried  at  Canterbury  Cathedral,  where  hi*  mailed 
effigy  may  (till  be  seen. 

So.  LcuoMui'i  Ufi  and  Ttout  of  Zdtcard  in,.-  Bdoardin. 
by  K*r.  W.  Wsrburtoa,  H.A-;  Pmll'.  Au/iVa  nr  ExbIUcJu* 
0-MAU  (Kdward,  Da  fehwara  Prim),  I-riprfc,  lit?;  *nd 
Ciaijhtua'iJawirifljifcdriWi™. 


EDWARDES,  Bra  Haxsxn  Bmiuaa  (1619-1608), 
majorgenend  in  the  Bait  Indian  army,  one  of  the  nohlest 
name*  on  the  roll  of  the  soldier -statesmen  of  the  British 
Indian  empire,  waa  bom  at  Frodealay,  in  Shropshire, 
November  19,  1819.  The  family  wu  of  high  standing. 
Sir  Herbert1*  father  wi*  Benjamin  Edwards*,  rector  of 


eighth  holder  of  the  title,  which  waa  conferred  on  on*  of 
hi*  ancestor*  by  Charles  L  in  164*.  After  receiving  hi* 
early  education  at  a  private  school,  be  waa  *ent  to  King's 
College,  London,  to  complete  hi*  studies.  Through  the 
influence  of  hi*  uncle.  Sir  Henry  Edwards*,  he  waa 
nominated  in  1840  to  e'eadetship  in  the  Heat  India 
Company  ;  and  on  hi*  arrival  in  India,  at  the  beginning  of 
1841,  he  waa  posted  a*  ensign  in  the  First  Bengal 
FnaUoer*.  He  remained  with  this  regiment  about  five 
fan*,  end  daring  this  period  gave  proof  of  that  "  great 
capacity  for  taking  pains  "  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
genius.  He  mtsteredtho  lessons  of  his  profession,  obtained 
a  good  knowledge  of  Hindustani,  Hindi,  and  Peraian, 
and  attracted  attention,  by  the  political  and  literary  ability 
displayed  ia  a  series  of  letters  which  appeared  in  die  Dtlki 
Oatetu.  In  November  1846,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
first  Sikh  war,  Edwardea  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
Sir  Hugh  (afterward*  Viscount)  Oough,  than  commander- 
in-chief  in  India.  On  the  16th  of  the  following  month  he 
served  at  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  and  waa  severely  wounded. 
Ha  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  resume  hia  duties,  and 
fought  by  the  aide  of  hi*  chief  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Sobraon  (February  10,  1846),  which  doted  the  war.  He 
was  aoon  afterward*  appointed  third  assistant  to  the  coro- 
mhvnonent  of  the  TrenaSutlej  Territory ;  and  in  January 
1847  waa  named  first  assistant  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the 
resident  at  Lahore.  Lawrence  became  the  great  exemplar 
of  the  young  hero,  who  looked  up  to  him  with  the 
affectionate  reverence  of  a  disciple  and  a  son,  and  in  later 
year*  waa  accustomed  to  attribute  to  the  influence  of  this 
"father  of  hi*  public  life  "  whatever  of  great  or  good  be 
bad  himself  achieved.  He  took  part  with  Lawrence  in  the 
suppression  of  a  religion*  disturbance  at  Lahore  in  the 
spring  of  1846,  and  soon  afterward*  assisted  him  in  reduc- 
ing, by  a  rapid  movement  to  Jummoo, 


Lnanm-od-din.  In  the  following  year  a  more  diffic 
was  assigned  him, — the  conduct  of  an  expedition  to  Bnjmoo, 
a  tributary  Afghan  district,  in  which  the  people  would  not 
tolerate  the  presence  of  a  collector,  and  the  revenue  bad 
consequently  faj|*m  into  arreer.  By  hi*  rare  tact  and 
fertility  of  resource,  Edwardes  succeeding  in  completely 
oonqnering  the  wild  nib**  of  the  valley  without  firing  a 
•hot,  a  victory  which  ha  afterwards  looked  back  upon  with 
mora  satisfaction  than  upon  other  victoria*  which  brought 
him  mora  renown.  Hia  fiscal  arrangementa  wet*  aueh  a* 
to  obviate  til  diffloulty  of  collection  for  the  future.     In  the 


spring  of  1848,  in  con*equonoe  of  the  murder  of  Mr  Tan* 
Ague*  and  lieutenant  Anderson  at  Mooitan,  by  order  of 
the  Dewan  Moolraj,  and  of  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
revolt  by  the  latter,  Lieutenant  Edwardea  waa  anthorixed 
to  march  against  him.  He  set  out  immediately  with  a 
■mall  force,  occupied  Leia  on  th*  laft  bank  of  the  loins, 
was  joined  by  Colonel  Cortlandt,  and,  although  he  could  not 
attack  Mooitan,  held  the  enemy  at  hay  and  gave  a  check 
at  the  critical  moment  to  their  project*.  He  won  a  great 
victory  over  agreatly  superior  Siib  force  at  Kinayree  (J une 
18),  and  received  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  the 
local  rank  of  major.  In  the  course  of  the  operation*  which 
followed  near  Mooitan,  Edward**  lost  hi*  right  hand,  by 
the  explosion  of  a  pistol  in  hi*  belt  On  the  arrival  of  a 
large  force  under  General  Whiah  the  siege  of  Mooitan  was 
formed,  but  waa  aoapended  for  several  month*  in  oonse- 
qneuoe  of  the  desertion  of  Shere  Singh  with  his  army 
and  artillery.  Edward**  distinguished  himself  by  the 
part  he  took  in  the  final  operation*,  begun  in  December, 
which  muled  with  the  capture  of  the  city,  Jannary  i,  1849 
For  hia  services  he  received  the  thank*  of  both  house*  of 
parliament,  was  promoted  major  by  brent,  and  created 
C.B.  by  special  statute  of  the  order.  The  directors  of  the 
a*nt  India  Company  conferred  on  him  a  gold  medal  tad  a 
good  service  pension  of  £100  per  annum.  After  th*  con- 
clusion of  peace  Major  Edwardes  came  to  England  for  the 
benefit  of  hi*  health,  married  daring  hi*  stay  there,  and 
*r*o*a  and  pajjlmhad  Ida  faaainnslngnoarmn*"  of  the  ananasi*, 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  wider  the  title  of  A  Ttor  eat 
th*  Punjab  Frontier  «'«■  18*8-18*9.  His  countryman  gave 
hint  fitting  waloome,  and  the  university  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  In  18B1  he  returned 
to  India  and  resumed  nia  civil  dntie*  in  the  Punjab 
under  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  In  November  1863,  he  waa 
entrusted  with  die  responsible  post  of  commissioner  of  the 
Pesbawur  frontier,  and  thi*  he  held  when  the  Mutiny  or 
Sepoy  War  of  1857  broke  out  It  waa  a  position  of 
enormous  difficulty,  and  momentous  consequences  were 
involved  in  the  way  the  crisis  might  be  met  Edwardea 
rose  to  the  height  of  the  occasion.  Ha  saw  aa  if  by 
inspiration  the  facta  and  the  need,  and  by  the  prompt 
measures  which  he  adopted  he  rendered  a  service  of 
incalculable  importance,  by  effecting  a  reconciliation  with 
Afghanistan,  and  securing  the  neutrality  of  th*  Amir  and 
the  tribe*  during  the  war.  Bo  effective  waa  hi*  procedure 
for  the  safety  of  the  frontier  that  he  was  able  to  raise  a 
large  force  in  the  Punjab  and  send  it  to  co-operate  in 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Delhi  In  18G9  Edwardes 
once  more  came  to  Bngland,  hi*  health  so  greatly  impaired 
by  the  continual  strain  of  arduous  work  that  it  waa 
doubtful  whether  ha  could  ever  retnrn  to  India.  Daring 
hit  stay  he  was  created  K.C.B.,  with  the  rank  of  brevet 
colonel;  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  wot  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Early  in  1803  he 
again  sailed  for  India,  and  waa  appointed  commissioner  of 
Ambala  and  agent  for  the  Ciafiutlej  states.  He  had  been 
offered  th*  governorship  of  the  Punjab,  but  on  the  ground 
of  failing  health  had  declined  it  In  February  i860,  ha 
wo*  compelled  finally  to  jssign  Lis  peat  and  return  to 
W«gl«iwl  A  second  good  seriine  pennon  waa  at  once  con- 
ferredonhim;  in  Hay  1868,  he  waa  created  PLC.  of  the 
Star  of  India,  and  early  in  1888  was  promoted  major- 
general  in  the  East  Indian  army.  It  woe  known  that  be 
hod  been  for  some  time  engaged  on  a  life  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  and  high  expectation*  were  formed  of  the  work ; 
but  he  did  not  lire  to  complete  It  He  died  in  London, 
December  2),  1888.  Sir  Herbert  Edwardea,  great  in 
- — t,  was  singulsrly  beloved  by 
enorou*  and  T^—MUli  to  a  high 
a  of  deep  religious  conviction*, 
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tad  naturally  do*ired  and  hoped  (ur  tlie  evaugeliiation  of 
India.  Bat  his  seel  was  under  the  restraint  of  knowledge, 
■ad  be  k^w  bow  t«  reconcile  private  aspiration  with  public 
duty.  Like  Sir  John  Lawrence,  he  advocated  toleration 
for  the  nitivd  religions  systems,  and  at  the  Mine  time 
deprecated  Government  support  of  them  in  any  way. 
"  India,"  soys  a  writer  in  the  PaU  Mall  Gatette,  "has 
produced  many  great  men,  some  of  whom  have  done  more. 
for  their  country,  bat  there  were  few  open  whom  the  stamp 
of  genius  was  more  visibly  impreaaBd  than  upon  Herbert 
Edwerdea."  The  life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  completed 
by  Ur  Herman  Merivalo,  and  wae  published  in  1673. 

EDWAKD3,  Betas  (1743-1800),  the  well-known 
historian  of  the  Wast  Indies,  was  born  at  Weatbnry,  in 
Wiltshire,  on  the  Slat  of  Hay  1743.  Hie  father  died  in 
1768,  and  his  education  and  maintenance  were  undertaken 
by  hie  maternal  uncle,  Zachary  Bayly,  •  wealthy  Wait 
Indian  merchant.  He  had  toen  placed  by  Ma  father  at 
the  school  of  a  dissenting  clergyman  in  Beth,  where  he 
received  a  careful  training  in  English  composition;  hie 
uncle's  agent,  however,  removed  him  to  a  French  boarding 
school,  on  discovering  that  he  had  received  no  instruction  in 
classic*.  Edward*  went  oat  to  Jamaica  to  join  hia  uncle, 
in  whom  he  seams  to  have  found  everything  he  could 
desire, — the  mott  enlightened  mind,  the  sweetest  temper, 
and  the  moat  generous  disposition.  To  this  was  added  a 
truly  paternal  regard  for  himself,  which  was  returned  with 
all  the  warmth  of  filial  affection.  His  uncle,  finding  him 
I  of  literary  talents,  but  deficient  in  classical 
"  iged  a  Mr  Teals,  a  clergyman  and 
a  free  grammsr-echooL  as  resident  tutor 
for  him.  The  relationship  proved  a  very  agreeable  one  to 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  though  the  training  imparted  was 
somewhat  fragmentary.  A  large  proportion  of  their  tune 
was  spent  in  tasting  the  beauties  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  and 
in  laughing  at  the  comic  sallies  of  Molten.  Edwards,  upon 
the  whole,  acquired  during  this  period  small  Latin  and  less 
Greek ;  bat  he  continued  to  practise  composition  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  the  two  companions  sent  occasions! 
pieces  to  the  colonial  newspapers.  On  the  death  of  his 
uncle  Edwards  succeeded  to  his  property;  and,  in  1773,  he 
became  heir  to  the  much  larger  estate  of  Mr  Hume,  also  of 
Jamaica.  In  1784  he  published  Thought*  o»  the  Proceed- 
ing/ of  Government  rapeeting  the  Trad*  of  the  Wat  Indian 
Island*  trifA   the  United  Stale*  of  America.     This 


1789,  on  the  subject  of  Wilberforee'a  propositions  con- 
cerning the  slave  trade.  It  was  in  1793,  however,  that  he 
published  his  great  work,  on  which  he  had  been  many 
yean  engaged,  entitled  History,  Civil  and  Commercial,  of  the 
British  Coloniet  in  (As  Wat  India,  2  vols,  4to.     On  the 


tion  and  candour.  In  1796  he  published,  in  one  volume 
quarto,  a  Hittory  of  St  Domingo,  which  had  then  excited 
a  deep  interest,  on  account  of  the  insurrection  of  the  slaves, 
and  the  consequent  establishment  of  an  independent  negro 
government.  la  1801  s  new  edition  of  both  these  work* 
wss  published,  in  three  vols.  8vo,  under  the  general  title  of 
Hittory  of  the  Wat  Indies-  A  filth  edition  issued  from  the 
press  in  the  year  1819.  When  Mango  Park  returned 
from  his  celebrated  journey  in  Africa,  Ed  words,  from  his 
oral  information,  drew  up  a  report  of  it,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  African  Sociaty,  and  published  in  Ihoir 
Transaction*.  Park  afterwards  incorporated  the  greater 
part  of  this  into  the  general  narrative  of  his  Travels,  in 
preparing  which  he  availed  himself  moch  of  the  assistance 
and  suggestion)  of  Edwards.  After  a  lengthened  residence 
in  Jamaica  Edwards  returned  to  England,  and  in  179S 


left  a  abort  narrative  of  hia  life,  which  wan  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  his  history  published  in  1801. 


EDWARDS,     Qbobob    (1893-1773),    a     

antiquarian  and  ornithologist,  wss  bom  at  Stratford,  in 
Essex,  on  the  3d  April  1693.  He  was  originally  apprenticed 
toa  tradesman  in-Fenehnrcu  Street,  London;  but  obtaining 
by  accident  aeose*  toa  comber  of  books  on  natural  history, 
painting,  astronomy,  and  antiquities,  be  lost  his  inoli nation 
for  mercantile  pursuits,  and  acquired  a  desire  for  foreign 
travel  In  171fiho  visited  the  principal  towns  in  Holland, 
and  two  years  afterward*  travel  lad  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 
In  1719  he  went  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  studying  its 
natural  history  collections,  and  during  his  stay  in  France 
he  made  two  journeys  of  a  hundred  miles  each,  the  first  to 
Chalons  in  Champagne,  and  the  second  on  foot  to  Orleans 
and  Elois.  On  his  arrival  in  England  be  closely  panned 
his  favourite  study  of  natural  history,  applying  himself  to 
drawing  and  colouring  such  animals  as  fell  under  bis  notice. 
Birds  first  engaged  his  particular  attention,  and  having 
purchased  some  of  tbe  beat  pictures  of  them,  he  mode  a 
few  drawing*  of  hi*  own,  which  ware  admired  by  tbe 
curious,  who  encouraged  the  young  naturalist  by  paying 
a  good  price  for  his  early  labours.  In  1731  he  mads 
an  excursion  to  Holland  and  Brabant,  where  he  collected 
several  scarce  books  and  prints,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  original  pictures  of  several  great  masters,  at 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  Utrecht,  and  other  cities.  la  December 
1733,  by  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Hans  Sloene,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  collage  of  physicians,  he  was  chosen  librarian  to 
that  body,  and  had  apartments  assigned  nun  in  tbe  college. 
Here  he  had  the  opportunity  of  a  constant  recourse  to  a 
valuable  library  filled  with  acarce  and  curious  book*  on  the 
subject  of  natural  history,  which  he  so  assiduously  studied. 
By  degrees  he  became  one  of  the  moat  eminent  ornitbologbis 
in  his  own  or  any  other  country.  Hs  published  tho  tir-t 
volume  of  tbe  History  of  Bird*  in  1743,  a  second  Tuhuiie 
in  1747,  a  third  in  1700,  and  a  fourth  in  1761.  In  J  73* 
he  continued  his  labours  under  a  new  title,  that  of  film 
ingi  of  Natural  History,  A  second  volume  of  the  ghtiagl 
was  published  in  1760,  and  a  third  in  1764.  The  two 
works  contain  engravings  and  descriptions  of  mote  than 
six  hundred  subjects  in  natural  history  cot  before  described 
or  delineated.  He  likewise  added  a  general  index  in 
French  and  English,  which  waa  afterwards  perfected  with 
the  Linnssan  names  by  Liniuau*  himself,  who  frequently 
honoured  him  with  his  friendship  and  eoneapondenes. 
In  17S0  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society,  given  annually  on  St  Andrew's  day  to  tbe 
author  of  an;  new  discovery  in  art  or  nature.  He  was, 
a  few  yean  afterward*,  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  of  tbe  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  and 
also  a  member  of  many  of  the  ft 
'    .ming  In  different  parts  of  Eurou. 

his  last  work,  having  arrived  at 
naathai  hi*  sight  beginning  to  nil,  and  hi*  hand  losing  its 
wonted,  steadiness,  he  retired  from  public  employment  to 

little  house  which  he  bad  purchased  at  Fuustow.    The 
friends,  and  th*  p 


few  select  book*,  were  the  amusement  of  the  evening  of 
his  life ;  and  now  and  then  be  made  an  excursion  to  some 
of  the  principal  cities  in  England,  perttenlarty  to  Bristol, 
Bath,  Exeter,  and  Norwich.  His  general  health  began  to 
fail  some  years  before  hit  death,  which  took  place  on  tbs 
July  23,  1T73. 

EDWARDS,  Jotunuit  (1703-1708),  the  meat  distin- 
guished metaphysician  and  diTiris  of  America,  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev,  Timothy  Edwards,  and  of  Esther,  daughter  of  tbe 
Rev,  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  and  was  born  st 
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But  Winter,  Connecticut,  October  6.  1703.     He  iu  On 

only  ion  in  a  family  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  four  wan 
oluVrthauhimself.  Even iuhis veryearlyyearathereligious 
instruction  communicated  to  him  by  bia  parent*  seems  to 
liars  Engaged  a  large  share  if  hi*  interest,  and  to  have 
exorcised  a  strong  influence  on  hia  chancier.  Id  a  state- 
ment of  hi*  religious  views  in  youth,  he  says,  "I  had  a 
variety  of  concerns  and  exensitss  about  my  soul  from  my 
childhood,"  and  also,  "from  my  childhood  up  my  mind 
bad  bean  full  of  objections  agaimit  the  doctrine,  of  God's 
sovereignty  "  In  his  eighth  or  ninth  year  he  experienced, 
re  tolls  us,  "  two  remarkable  seasons  of  awakening;"  but 
these  objection*  against  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty 
continued  to  trouble  liim  mora  or  less  until  about  hi*  17th 
year,  "  when,"  he  says,  ■'  I  teamed  to  be  convinced  and 
fully  satisfied  as  to  this  sovereignty  of  God,  and  hi*  jus- 
tice in  th"*  eternally  disposing  of  men,  according  to  hi* 
soTsreign  pleasure,  but  never  could  give  an  account  how  or 
by  what  means  I  was  convinced,  nor  in  the  least  imagined  at 
the  time,  nor  a  long  time  after,  that  then  was  any  extra- 
ordinary influence  of  God's  Spirit  in  it"  Until  he  entered 
college  hi*  education  waa  conducted  by  hia  father,  with  the 
occasional  assistance  of  his  elder  sisters.  At  the  age  of  six 
ha  began  the  study  of  Latin,  and  in  that  language,  as  well 
as  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  ha  attained  to  considerable 
proficiency.  la  September  1TIS  he  entered  Yale  College. 
He  took  bUB-A.  degree  in  1720,  but  witha  view  to  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry  he  continued  hi*  residence  at  college 
for  two  additional  years.  In  1718  he  read  Locke  on  the 
Human  UntUrttanding,  end  it  was  from  it*  perusal  that 
his  intense  passion  for  abstract  thought  wae  first  kindled. 
He  declared  that  it  had  afforded  him  "  far  higher  pleasure 
than  the  molt  greedy  miser  finds  when  gathering  np  band- 
fuls  of  silver  and  gold  from  some  newly  discovered  treasure." 
Ee  received  licence  to  preach  iu  1722,  and  in  August  of 
that  year,  on  the  invitation  of  a  number  of  ministers  in 
New  England,  he  went  to  preach  to  the  Presbyterians  in 
New  York,  where  he  continued  eight  month*.  Ee  was  in- 
vited by  the  congregation  to  continue  with  them  per- 
manently, but  on  account  of  donbte  as  to  hi*  future  use- 
fulness in  that  particular  sphere,  he  declined  their  invitation, 
and  returned  to  hii  father's  house  at  East  Windsor.  Henhe 
prosecuted  hi*  stndiea  in  theology  and  metaphysics  till  June 
1724,  when  he  wis  appointed  tutor  in  Yale  College.  About 
this  time  be  completed  the  aeries  of  seventy  resolutions 
begun  during  his  preparation  for  the  ministry,  end  designed 
to  "regulate  his  own  heart  and  life."  No,  11  of  these  may 
be  mentioned  as  specially  characteristic: — "Kssolt ed,  when 
I  think  of  any  theorem  in  divinity  to  be  solved,  immediately 
to  do  what  I  can  towards  solving  it,  if  circumstances  do 
not  binder."  He  resigned  his  tutorship  in  September  1726, 
on  receiving  an  invitation  from  Northampton  to  become 
colleague  and  successor  to  his  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Stoddard,  and  in  February  1727  be  was  ordained  to  that 
office.  In  the  following  July  he  was  married  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Janes  Pierrepoint,  of  Newhaven.  He 
continued  at  Northampton  till  June  22,  1750,  when,  on 
account  of  a  dispute  that  had  arisen  from  an  attempt  on 
his  pert  to  prohibit  some  of  the  younger  members  of  his 
congregation  from  perusing  certain  books,  which  in  lite 
opinion  were  obscene,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  resign 
bis  charge.  On  learning  of  his  resignation  some  of  hi* 
friends  in  Scotland  advised  him  to  settle  in  that  country, 
and  ha  was  also  invited  to  a  church  in  Virginia,  but  he  ac- 
cepted iu  preference  to  either  invitation  the  proposals 
made  to  him  by  the  "  Society  in  London  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  in  New  England,''  that  he  should  become 
missionary  to  the  Housatonnuck  Indian*,  who  were  settled 
at  Stockbridge,  Berkshire  Co.,  Massachusetts.  The  ustuse 
of  his  work  now  left  him  in  possession  of  considerable 


leisure,  of  which  he  made  use  to  sued  advantage  that, 
within  the  eix  yean  of  his  residence  at  Stockbridge,  be 
completed  four  of  his  principal  treatises,  including  that  on 
the  Freedom,  of  the  Will,  which  was  published  in  1794 
On  account  of  tbe  fame  which  this  work  acquired  for  him  he 
wts  in  17S7  called  to  succeed  President  Burr  of  Princeton 
College,  New  Jersey.  Ee  was  installed  February  IS, 
1768,  but  was  scarcely  spared  to  enter  upon  the  perfor- 
mance of  bis  duties.  On  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
small-pox  in  the  neighbourhood,  ha  submitted  to  inocula- 
tion and  the  disease  taking  an  unfavourable  turn,  he  died  on 
the  28thMsrch.  Edwards  says  of  himself  that  be  possessed 
"•  constitution  in  many  respects  peculiarly  unhappy, 
attended  with  flaccid  solids,  vapid,  airy,  and  scarce  fluids, 
and  a   low  tide  of  spirits,   often   occasioning  a  kind  of 


tion,  he  was  throughout  life  a  laborious  student,  often 
prosecuting,  pen  in  hand,  hia  arduous  metaphysical 
researches  for  thirteen  hours  daily.  As  an  orator  be  some- 
times held  not  only  the  feelings  but  tbe  intellect*  of  his 
hearers  completely  under  his  sway.  The  extraordinary 
influence  winch  he  thus  exercised  was  not  due  to  any 
personal  advantages,  for  even  when  his  oratory  was  moat 
effective  the  "  contempt] blenets  of  his  speech  and 
demeanour  "  still  remained,  although  it  was  no  longer  felt 
by  bis  hearers,  nor  to  any  special  excellence*  of  style,  for 
though  hi*  language  conveyed  hi*  meaning  without 
ambiguity,  it  did  so  not  only  without  any  of  that  peculiar 
felicity  of  arrangement  whicn  is  usually  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  successful  oratory,  but  in  a  bald,  even  in  a 
lumbering  and  awkward,  manner.  His  eloquence  was  simply 
intense  moral  earnestness,  expressed  in  the  form  of  what,  in 
mare  senses  than  one,  might  be  called  "  merciless  logic." 

His  writings  present  a  very  remarkable  conjunction  of 
apparently  contradictory  qualities,  a  conjunction  attribut- 
able partly  to  a  peculiar  combination  of  natural  mental 
characteristics,  and  partly  to  a  habit  of  solitariness  which 
rendered  him  almost  completely  ignorant  of  the  dominant 
tendencies  of  contemporary  thought,  and  placed  him  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  eny  external  influences  fitted  to  aid  him 
in  freeing  himself  from  the  shackles  of  past  systems.  The 
outstanding  features  of  his  character  were  undoubtedly  his 
sense  of  reverence  and  his  passion  for  ratiocination.  In 
one  respect  these  two  opposite  characteristic*  combined  to 
produce  a  harmonious  result,  namely,  to  impress  him  with. 
an  almost  overwhelming  conviction  of  the  claims  of  duty. 
His  awe  of  the  Supreme  Power  wo*  in  one  aspect  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  seem  consistent  only  with  the  grossest 
superstition,  bnt  from  the  very  fact  that  it  was  the  awe  of 
on  intellect,  within  the  sphere  of  logic,  so  keen  and 
penetrating,  it  was  necessarily  a  moral  awe,  an  awe  which 
intensified  that  sense  of  duty  whose  requirements  hb 
logical  faculty  revealed  with  a  distinctness  which  admitted 
of  no  fallacy  or  evasion.  It  was  bis  overwhelming  convic- 
tion ot  duty  which  gave  to  hi*  system,  theological,  moral, 
and  metaphysical,  what  unity  it  possesses.  That  unity  is, 
however,  nothing  more  than  seeming;  tbe  positive  and 
negative  elements  are  held  apart  in  different  spheres ;  if 
they  were  brought  into  contact  tbe  necessary  result  would 
be  ap  utterly  destructive  explosion.  The  basis  of  hia 
whole  system  is  the  "sovereignty  of  God;"  and  of  hia 
conviction  of  God's  "  sovereignty  °  he  tells  us  that  of  bow 
or  by  what  means  he  arrived  at  it  he  could  give  no  account 
This  mysterious  and  unaccountable  conviction  be,  however, 
endeavours  to  justify  by  a  protracted  logical  process,  with- 
out being  at  all  conscious  of  any  incongruity  between  means 
and  end.  This  unconsciousness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
strength  of  bis  original  conviction  prevented  him  from  dis- 
cerning tbe  real  difficulties  he  had  to  surmount  We  have 
ViL  -  8? 
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thru  presented  to  ru  the  spectacle  of  a  mystic 
to  expound-  hit  belief  by  a  mare  prow  ■ 
almost  mathematical  In  its  cold  and  definite  _ 
in  iti  rigour.     It  U  qaita  possible  that  hit  strong  pre 

juaaiiii would  in  any  eue  have  prevented  bin  from 

estimating  at  their  proper  importance  the  new  prob' 
that  nn  beginning  to  appeal  on  the  horison  of 
temporary  thought,  but,  ao  far  from  having  given  thee* 
problems  the  attention  necessary  in  order  to  understand 
them,  he  was  aearcely  aware  of  their  existence.  The 
impulse  he  received  from  Locke's  Baay  ™  iki  JTuman 
U*dsr*a*di*g  did  not  lead  him  to  seek  roll  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  circle  of  the  philosophical  speculation  of  his 
time, — pertly  no  donbt  because  his  cironmstanoee  prevented 
him  from  doing  so,  bat  partly  also  because  he  bad  a  strong 
bias  towards  the  pursuit  of  solitary  trains  of  thought  In 
his  essay  on  the  Freedom  of  tin  Will  ha  confesses  having 
never  read  Hobbea;  and  although  he  mentions  in  a 
letter  having  read  one  of  Home's  works,  this  would 
appear  to  have  been  eobeequBnt  to  the  publication  of  the 
eeeay  on  the  Fnxdam  tf  lit  Will,  and  its  perusal  does  not 
eeem  to  have  impressed  him  with  any  idea  of  its  author's 
exceptional  metaphysical  ability,  for  he  merely  says  of  it 
and  of  some  other  books,  "I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
read  such  corrupt  books,  especially  when  written  by  men 
of  considerable  genius,  that  I  may  km  an  Idea,  of  the 
notions  which  prevail  in  oftr  country.*  Ea  was  aearcely 
conscious  of  the  preeencei  of  the  new  influence  which  was 
then  stirring  the  stagnant  waters  of  speculation;  but 
it  certainly  influenced  him  unconsciously,  and  compelled  him 
to  check  Lis  vague  unrest  by  more  stedmttly  clinging  to  his 
old  convictions.     He  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  not  withoat 
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to  posterity,  1st 


faculty  seems  often  aa  If  bent  on  currying  him 

bounds  of  traditional  opinion,  and  requires  frequently  to  os 

pulled  np  with  a  certain  measure  of  abruptness. 

Tha  theological  system  of  Edwards  emphasised  all  the  stanur 
festurssof  CslvlnltinaodravBiledthemln  strong  relist  Calvinism 
ta  Us  original  form  was  founded  on  axtrema  statsmsatt  ngsidliig 
"Qod'i  sovereignty"  and  "man'i  dapravlty  by  nature,"  bat  the 
inferences  implied  in  these  statement!  an  ait  forth  by  Uwsrdi 
in  thatr  terrible  and  repulsive  aspects  with  s  tlnroughattt  end 
a  logical  oompllteoeea  not  previously  attempted.  The  ergu- 
msnt  be  employs  to  estsbllsh  hi.  propositions  Is  nssaswembli 
ae  igalnet  the  Libertarian)  of  bis  time,  for  ha  shows  conclusively 
that  their  plight  la,  If  anything,  rather  worse  than  Mi  own;  hnt 
when  be  tubs  to  go  beyond  this  very  dreumicribed  sobers  be 
1  ™  if  scholettio  quibbling,  where  all 
'es  of  two  svils,— sither  t 


„  bimself  In  a  labyrinth  of  soholaat 

_nmi  to  pneent  itself  1»  only  s  shales .  __.     ._ 

in  for  ever  utterly  bewildered  by  tha  contradictory  paths  which 
.   ,       .,_     ._    ljJ-  —  -  of  them  to  wander  frre- 


tslectlng  one  of  !1 


a,  or  by  isle 
s  bonnds  of 

Webaveaneasrenlsof  this  W ..  ,._._  ... 

though  rata  are  born  utterly  dns-eved,  Ood  la  not  the  author  of 
thstr  depravity.  His  theory  ia  that  Adam  wai  originally  Massed 
of  two  principles,— one  which  msy  be  railed  uneraf,  being  the 
meie  yrtescies  of  asms,  waiters,  or  aa  it  la  called  in  Scripture  the 
Stent,  snd  another  called  the  (uawrwoSvoi  principle,  or  as  ia  Scrin- 
tma  the  sssa  laawan.  When  Aden  sts  of  the  teas  of  forbidden 
frolt  lbs  divine  nature  wss  withdrawn  from  Mia,  and  thus  Us  nature 
became  corrupt  withoot  Ood  ufnstag  any  evil  thing  Into  It  "So," 
ttysEdwsrds,  "does  the  netore  of  hie  posterity;  they  oome  into 
the  world  lnsnflHih,  and  entirely  under  the  giivinunent  of  natural 
andlrJtrn.rprineiples.'-  H*»  it  wWbs  seen,  s«t  only  that  Kdwsrda 
Sfpsara  to  very  little  advantage  aa  a  returner,  hot  that  ha  ia  in 
fmnrinant  peril  of  overthrowing  the  central  position  of  his  own 
syttem;  for,  trst,  if  to  represent  tin  aa  a  merely  negativs  quality  In 
sny  degree  turret  the  difficulty  of  Dad  being  its  author,  ii  Joes  so  at 
tht  tspsnsa  of  denying  to  it  a  real  existence  ;  and  ssoondly,  to  n- 
ptmestmsn  at  bom  into  the  world  "—sink*  entirely  destroys  the 
ittluetka,  ta  umsutiil  to  SdwnmVi  lystsm,  between  "moral  sad 
■      '     ■"----    ' --    -a  beak  to  his  old 


natural  inability."     He  soon,  how. 

Kaon  sHhosgb  aet  by  the  way  he 
_ould  objaot  to  this  that  if  the 
h.  tliua  according  to  an  eeteblii:  ' 
net  principle  of  hollneta,  when 


"ffsny.-btm 

went  of  original  righteouan 

10  of  hmhts,  than  why . 

by  dirine  otum,  also  so 


The  moral  theory  of  Edwards  ia  hnt  a  ■__. 
giml  rrttere.  Virtue  ha  placea  la  love  oi 
being  in  general,  or -i-'.  .  ..  j  . 


•'  no  alTectioni  towards  partf, 

l*ingt  an  of  the  nature  or  true  virtue,  but  such  es 
orally  benevolent  temper."    He  shows  that  this 


a  oannot  be  primarily  a  "  lore  of 


-■-  - —  that  It  eannot  co 

being  benevolent  to  another  for  hit  bo 
"  this  implies  the  same  inconsistence 
first  object  oT  a  virtnoot  benevolence  I 
sad,  if  being  limply  considered,  then  b 

' r,  "aaeeond object ofsvlrtnoua 

ant  being,  for  ---  "*  ■- 
good-will  to 

■""tobeuTg 


benevolent  being,  for  one  that  lovea  being : 
raise  good-will  to  being  In  general. "    Tr 
"in  love  To  Ood,  for 


of  bentvolence  end  complacence. " 
ths  thsvlogiosl  dogma  that  no  one 
result  of  real  conscious  lore  to  a  pi 


mateqnently  that  "  the 
eing  Bunplv  considered, 
■  in  general."     There  ia, 

l  generel  will  neceiniily 
e  virtue  mutt,  therefore,     - 


be  in  sny  other  moral  condition  then  that  of 
uhv  urrpiaT'Lj.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  theory  in  itself,  thcee  are 
not  helped  by  the  form  la  which  It  la  stated.  Being  in  general, 
being  without  any  qualities,  ia  too  abetract  a  thing  to  be  the 
primary  caoae  of  lore.  The  feeling  which  Edwsrdanfm  to  ia  not 
love,  but  aw*  or  reverence,  and,  moreover,  necessarily  a  blind  awe. 
Properly  stated  therefore,  true  virtue,  according  to  him,  would  con- 
elattn  a  blind  awe  of  being  In  general,  end  a  love  of  complacency 
to  thoae  who  possest  a  blind  awe  of  being  In  general— only  this 
would  be  inoonaittent  with  hit  definition  of  virtue  aa  ratting  in 
Ood.  In  reality,  aa  he  mehet  virtue  merely  the  aecond  object  of 
km,  hit  theory  becomes  identical  with  that  utilitarian  theory  with 
which  the  nemea  of  H nine,  Bentbam,  snd  Mill  amolueflyiuanrdnted, 
1  rily  sxprssMd  in  very  twkward  terms. 


see  are  humpsrsd  by  Its  denvat 
and  its  ases—ry  connection 


d  its  ases—ry  connectw 
and  Mill,  be  deduce,  his 


logical  belie 
r  fromcertni 


tJnUke  Hume  and  Mill,  he  deduces  his  thsory  primarily  ii 

soholsstia  propoBtjona  regarding  dod's  pnrpoee  in  the ,  .,. 

tht  world.  He  accepts  ths  8criptnro  statement  thtt  Ood  mskes 
himself  hit  own  chief  end,  and  he  endeavour!  by  scholastic  reason- 
ing to  mow  the  "iwatontblentss'ofhlsdolngeo.  Ha  ia,  however, 
nuable  to  proceed  s  ttep  In  hie  argument  without  committing  him. 
telf  to  such  pautleiatin  itatements  as  that  "  God'i  existence,  being 
iaSnits,  must  be  eqnlvslent  to  nnlrenal  eiiitsnce,"  and  that  "  the 
eternal  end  infinite  Being  Is  in  effect  being  in  general,  and  com- 
prehend! universal  erietenoe.''  Title,  therefore,  obliged  to  con  fret 
that  "then  It  a  degree  of  indiitinctneta  end  oheonrity  In  the  cliiss 
dilation  of  inch  tnbjKts,"  and  to  rill  hack  "  on  revelation  es 

that  id  hit  endeavours  "to  ditcover  what  th«  voice  of  reason 
ia  eo  far  si  it  can  go."  he  has  besn  ancoessful  in  "  obviating  cavils 
jssastai  on  by  msny." 

The  fame  of  Edwards  Is  associated  chiefly  with  hia  treatise  on  I'jta 
JVaei™  «/  (At  Buma%  Will.  The  will  n  denned  by  him  aa  that 
by  which  the  "mind  chooiea  anything,"  Tj  "determine  ths 
will "  he  moana  "causing  that  the  act  of  the  will  or  choice  afionld 
ho  thus  and  not  otharwiee."  And,  "  with  respect  to  the  inquiry. 
What  detenu  inee  the  will  I"  he  anawera,  "  It  ii  that  motive  which 
St  It  Itsndi  in  tht  view  of  the  mind  it  the  strongest"  Liberty, 
according  to  him,  belong!  not  to  the  will  itself,  but  to  the  person, 
and  ths  liberty  which  any  one  notaeatee  ia  merely  liberty  to  act  as  he 
wills.  Any  other  kind  of  liberty,  hi  affirms,  Implies  three  tuppoti- 
ttaos:— (1)  "A  self-drtenniuing  power  in  the  will,"  (a)  "InduTer- 
enos,— that  previous  to  the  act  of  volition  the  mind  it  in  a  state  of 
eqniiibriqm;'end(S)"Contingenee,— that  even  Mara  not  neceeenrily 
connected  with  their  causes."  These  soppotitiona,  14  involving  in 
different  forms  derdsli  of  the  law  of  causality,  are  severally  shown 
to  be'abenrd.  Thtt  Edwards  aemonatntaa  the  position  of  his 
0|ipoB*ote  to  be  utterly  untenable  must  without  the  least  qualiflea- 
tion  be  admitted;  but  he  Is  nneoinciously  equally  anccmafnl  in 
OTeetbrowlug  bis  own  theological  poaltion.  Accordingly  Zdwirda-a 
theory  tf  tEe  will,  like  hit  ethical  tnsory,  fa.  now  held  only  by 
S°*  ^S  "."Wtrd  to  ths  anprema  power,  an  sgnostiea.     Hit 


toftnsbt 


from  that  of  John  Stnart  U 


law  of  canaality  lis  little  confuHd,  and 


theory  dl 
that  hit 

that  beg  . ._ ,  ..^ 

causality.  He  so  far  anticipated  Hubs  as  to  recognise  that  by 
cause  is  often  meant  "any  antecedent  with  which  a  consequent 
it  to  connected  that  it  truly  Uloogs  to    " 
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Koposilloa  white  affirms  that  emit  b  trae,  whether  It  haa  and 
pauiiT*lDnnno*iDHaiadB|ltorsot.'  Tbtnlt,  of  mm,  urn* 
confusion  ham.  u  the  word  "  nun "  la,  in  the  position  in  which 
It  stand*,  ambiguous,  ehowiag  thM  Edwards  mm  properly 
ann*d  the  distinction  between  nulin  aui  mere  enqueues  ;  and 
fnrthsr  differing  from  Hnme  in  recognising  thef  "—  --  —  - 
which  hare  a  poeiilve  influence  In  prodncujg  thoii 

menta  in  nudomd  additionally  perplexing  by _._.._.__ .nJ 

nukto;  tie*  of  wilier  signification  of  the  word  a/at,  aooording  V> 
the  uigencia*  of  lili  orgumeoU  Thn*  ha  mnkaa  oar  knowleagt 
not  only  of  tha  law  of  poaiiiro  causality  bat  of  man  aaqtuaoe  to 
depend  not  on  exnsrianoa  but  ou  ■  primary  intnition  "[mplinted 
by  Ood  in  the  Hindi  of  all  mankind,"  which  ia  virtually  a  con- 
tradiction in  term*.  There  ia  el»o  the  further  difBcultj'  u  to  how,  oon- 
aiauntly  with  hie  theorj  in  nul  to  tba  will,  he  can  hold  any  other 
doctrine  regarding  cauaelitY  than  that  It  ia  that  men  sequence  which 
experience  enablea  ns  UlMUnllj  for  it  aeami  impoaaible  that  wa 
can  hate  a  priuurj  intuition  of  causality  unless  tram  tba  ooaedout- 

it  in  which  ha  m 

hia  theory  of  thi     _ 

pa  in  regard  to  moral  uanoy,  and  more  particulatli  In 

Xd  to  tha  nature  of  reward  and  punishment.  John  Stuart  Mill 
la  that,  on  hia  own  theory,  tha  only  anda  that  oan  juatify 
Ciahmeat  an  the  benefit  of  the  offender  himself  and  tha  pro- 
Ion  of  othera,  and  tha  only  "  fading  of  accountability  "  ha  con- 

been  Jiaputnl  whether  even  tha  land  of  punishment  contended  for 
by  Hill  ia  on  hia  theory  jnitif.ible,  but  be  hoa  endeavoured  to 
obviate  objectioua  to  it  by  diitiuguiiuing  between  what  ha  calla 
"modified  fatilinn"  and  what  he  oalla  tba  "  true  doctrina  oi 
caseation."  Tha  distinction  ia  aunllar  is  that  dnwn  by  Edwuda 
between  "morel"  and  "  natural"  neceeeity.  It  may  be  qorationcd 
whether  Hills  doctrine  of  causality  leet-ca  room  tor  thin  distinction, 
bnt  nndoubtcdly  Ldwerdv'e  doctrine  doea  not ;  for  by  tracing  our 
knowledge  of  causality  not  to  experience  bnt  to  a  prtmidra  intuition, 
ha  bacoiaee  not  manly  a  " doterminiat,"  bnt*  "necaadtarian." 
Whether  the  doctrine  of  the  will  held  by  Kdwerda,  Hume,  and 
Will  be  tha  correct  one,  or  whether  tha  troeaolution  of  tha  problem 
or  it*  trim  ttatanwnt  ia  to  ba  found  la  aorae  form  of  the  transcen- 
dental philosophy  which  received  it*  gnat  impulse  from  Kant,  It 
la  not  our  province  to  inquire  ;  bnt  than  need  ha  no  hesitidon  in 
attorning  both  that  Edwarda  la  aucceaful  in  ahowing  that  tha  doe- 
trine  of  the  freedom  of  tba  will  moat  ba  atated  in  different  terms 
and  juatilied  by  difTennt  methoda  than  thoaa  employed  np  to  hia 
Brno,  and  that,  on  accouut  of  hie  attempting  to  build  on  pnnclplee 
no  widely  removed  from  each  other  ee  to  be  ntterly  irreconcilable, 
hie  own  wall-planned  atmeture,  noltdthatanding  extraordinary  ap- 
plications of  architectural  ilill.  inevitably  oolls  usee. 


aferwird*  aablUhed  m*j  ■ 


e  mirki,  ia».  is  10  ii.ii. 


EDWARDS,  Hicham  (1533T-15C8T),  a  musician  and 

writer  of  interludes,  u  bum  ia  Somersetshire,  eta-died  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  took  bin  master  of  arte 
degree  in  1517,  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  wan  appointed 
in  1561  a  gentleman  of  the  royal  chapel  and  master  of  the 
■singing  boys.  He  probably  died  about  the  end  of  1563,  as 
hia  epitaph  wns  written  by  Tnrbarville  in  the  following  year. 
A  "tragedy"  from  hie  pea — possibly,  ia  spite  of  the  designa- 
tion, tha  comedy  of  Damon  and  Pithicu — was  acted  before 
Queon  Elizabeth  at  Christmas  1561;  and  on  September  3, 
1566,  the  name  honour  wna  accorded  to  hi*  Palamm  and 
Atxiu.  The  latter  play  was  never  printed,  and  like  moat 
of  tha  author's  prodnotiont  is  now  lost,  but  tha  former, 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hell  in  1567-8,  appeared  in  1571 
with  the  title  of  "  The  excellent  Comedie  of  two  the  motte 
faith fnlleel  freandoa,  Damon  and  Fithiaa,"  was  reprinted  in 
1583,  and  may  be  found  in  Dodsley'e  Old  Flap,  vol  L, 
and  ineuxi  Britiih  Drama,  voL  L  It  is  written  in  rhymed 
linoa  of  rude  eonatruction,  varying  in  length  and  neglecting 
the  catnra^  and,  according  to  A.  W.  Ward,  it  is  "  one  of 
the  clumsiest  of  oar  early  plays,  both  In  action  and  in 
language."  Its  principal  subject  is  tragic,  bnt  it  is 
inUrUrded  with  scenes  of  vulgar  and  witlns  farce,     A 


popular  pie 
fashionable 


number  of  tha  authors  shorter  ptaoea  an  prewired  in  the 
Paradim  of  Dainty  Daunt,  first  published  in  1670,  and 
reprinted  in  the  Britiik  Bibliographer,  roL  iii. ;  the  be*t 
known  an  tha  linea  on  llty,  the  Amantium  Ira,  and  tlia 
(7a«iiiuHctifio«  of  Jfwic,  which  baa  the  honour  oi  furnish- 
ing a  stew  to  Romeo  and  Jxlitt.  The  Eitorie  of 
Damodm  and  Dionim  la  assigned  to  him  in  the  15T8 
edition  of  the  Paradix.  In  hi*  own  day  Edwarda  was 
hlld  in  the  high«t  estimation.  "He  united,"  soys  Werton, 
"all  those  arte  and  aeoompliahmenta  which  minister  to 
he  was  the  Drat  fiddler,  the  moat 
,  the  readiest  rhymer,  and  the  most 
mention*  mimic  or  the  court" 

See,  baaidea  tha  nnmerona  authorities  ginu  by  AlHbome  In  DIA 
of  BrO.  and  Atttr.  Aatlm,  the  Skatrnpntn  Jos,  Annan,  yol  u. 
art,  tl;  Ward,  SnnllA  Dnm.  Liurtlv*.  ml.  L 

EDWIxf,  or  EiDwiNE,  king  of  North  nmbris,  was  the 
•on  of  jEIIs,  king  of  Deira,  and  waa  bom  about  586.  At 
the  death  of  Milt,  in  588,  Ethelfrid,  king  of  Bemicia, 
(Ella's  brother-in  law,  usurped  thn  throne  of  Deira,  and 
united  the.  two  kingdom*  Deira  and  Bemicia,  under  the 
name  of  Northuinbria.  Edwin  ultimately  found  shelter 
with  Rtedwald  of  East  Auglia,  who,  in  617,  defeated  and 
slew  Ethelfrid  near  tha  river  Idle,  and  enabled  Edwin  to 
mount  the  Northumbrian  throne.  In  630  Edwin  married 
Ethelburgbn,  daughter  of  Edbert,  king  of  Kent  She  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  and,  at  her  desire,  Faulinni, 
a  Christian  missionary,  waa  allowed  to  enter  North  urn  brin. 
Not  long  after  Panlinua's  arrival,  Earner,  an  anvoy  of  the 
king  of  Wesaei,  made  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Edwin,  who 
waa  only  saved  by  Lilla,  one  of  hia  thanaa,  throwing  him-. 
aelf  between  him  and  the  sssassin'e  weapon.  The  thsue 
waa  killed,  and  the  sword  passing  through  Lis  body  inflicted 
also  a  dangerous  wound  on  the  king.  The  queen  about  the 
same  time  was  seiied  by  the  pang*  of  childbirth,  and  wa* 
so  alarmed  on  account  of  what  had  happened  that  aha 
and  her  infant  were  for  a  time  in  imminent  danger. 
Psalinus  offered  up  prayers  for  their  recovery,  and  Edwin 
was  so  much  impressed  by  the  seeming  answer  to  the 
petition,  that,  though  he  did  not  at  once  adopt  the  Christian 
faith,  he  permitted  the  infant  and  twelve  of  hie  household 
to  be  baptized.  He  also  declared  to  Fanlinna  that  if  he 
should  sneoeed  in  overthrowing  tha  West  Saxons,  against 
whom  he  had  determined  to  make  war,  be  would  himself 
become  a  Chrtatian,  and  receive  the  rite  of  baptism.  After 
hi*  victorious  return  ha  renounced  bit  heathen  gods,  but 
it  required  all  Paulinua's  powers  of  pennaaion  to  get  him 
finally  to  adopt  Christianity,  and  to  give  it  his  sanction  as 
the  religion  of  Northumnria.  Ultimately,  however,  ha 
convened  a  council  of  his  nobles  to  ask  their  advice,  and 
when  they  unanimously  declared  for  the  new  religion, 
Coifl,  the  high  priest,  at  once  offered  to  destroy  all  tba 
heathen  places  of  worship  thronghont  the  land.  Thia  wa* 
done,  and  in  628  the  Northumbrian*  flocked  in  crowds  to 
ba  baptized  by  Paulinas.  While  the 
Christianity  into  Northnmbria  ia  the 
worthy  of  mention  in  Edwin's  reign,  it  wa*  also  remarkable 
in  other  raapecb.  So  strict  wa*  hia  administration  of 
justice,  that  it  wa*  said  that  "a  woman  with  hat  bah* 
might  walk  scatheless  from  sea  to  sea  in  Edwin's  day." 
He  wa*  also  the  first  real  Bretwalda,  although  Mia,  hia 
father,  first  hud  claim  to  the  title.  Ha  compelled  tha  sub- 
mission of  the  West  Saxons,  conquered  Angtssea  and 
Man  by  his  fleet,  and  received  tribute  from  all  the  king- 
doms south  of  the  Humber,  with  the  exception  of  Kent 
To  guard  his  northern  dominion  hs  erected  the  fortress  of 
Edinburgh  or  Edwin's  burgh.  In  633  Penda,  king  of 
Mercio,  taking  advantage  of  a  reaction  that  was  setting  in 
in  favour  of  ue  old  paganism,  determined  to  resist  Edwin'* 
authority    and  combining  with  Cadwallader,  king  of  tha 
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Western  Briton*,  defeated  and  ilow  him  at  the  battle  of 
Hnathfield, 

Baa  Pil^mn  i  fUory  of  On  Axglo-Saaau,  end  (titan's  tOmt 
Bikory  of  Hit  BnoHA  PtcpU. 

EDWY,  Exdwio,  or  Edwin,  tarnamed  the  Fair,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  king,  wai  the  son  of  Edmund  I,  and  suc- 
ceeded hi*  uncle,  Edred,  on  the  thnoe  in  9G5,  being  then 
from  16  to  18  years  of  age.  His  immediate  rule  waa 
limited  to  Wewex,  his  younger  brother  Edgw  reigning  ever 
HercLa  with  tha  title  of  Bob-king.  On  account  of  the  re- 
lation in  which  Edwy  atood  to  Dnnstan,  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, it  i»  impossible,  from  tha  narratives  that  havo  been 
transmitted  to  us,  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  aa  to  the  inter- 
pretation to  be  given  to  hia  character,  and  to  tha  main  facts 
of  hia  reign.  It  is  aaid  that  on  tha  day  of  hia  coronation 
he  retired  early  from  the  banquet  to  the  apartment  of 
Elgiva,  whom  he  undoubtedly  recognired  aa  hi*  wife,  but 
who,  according  to  the  monks,  waa  related  to  him  within 
the  prohibited  degrees ;  and  that  Dnnatan,  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, enraged  at  the  affront  thus  put  upon  tha  church, 
followed  Mm,  and  not  without  violence  dragged  him  back 
to  the  banqueting  hall.  Either  for  this  particular  mani- 
festation of  authority,  or  because  tha  king  waa  opposed  to 
his  policy  of  substituting  monk*  for  secular  canons  and  waa 
unable  to  restrain  his  domineering  spirit,  Dnnatan  waa  de- 

S rived  of  hia  office"  nod  b*oi*hed  from  the  kingdom.  Tha 
leroiaus,  however,  revolted,  and,  proclaiming  Edgar  solo 
king,  recalled  Dnnatan  to  their  dominions.  It  ia  aaid  alao 
that  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  instigated  a  plot  for 
aepnratiog  Elgin  from  Edwin,  that  sho  waa>eent  to  Ireland 
where  her  face  was  disfigured  with  hot  searing  irons,  and 
that  on  her  escape  to  England  she  waa  again  seized  and  put 
to  death  by  torture  at  Gloucester  ;    but  the  monks  affirm 


of  tha  king.     Edwy  died  in  958. 

EECKHOOT,  Geebbuto  Vjjt  dix  (1621-167*),  a 
pointer,  born  at  Amsterdam  on  the  19th  of  August  1631, 
entered  early  into  the  studio  of  Rembrandt  Though 
a  companion  pupil  to  F.  Bol  sad  Qovsert  Flinck,  he  waa 
inferior  to  both  in  skill  and  in  the  extent  of  his  practice ; 
yet  at  an  early  period  he  assumed  Rembrandt's  manner 
with  such  anccasa  that  hia  picture*  were  confounded 
with  those  of  hia  master ;  and,  even  in  onr  day,  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Daughter  of  Jainu,  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  in  the  Gallery 
of  Dresden,  have  been  held  to  represent  worthily  the  style 
of  Rembrandt.  A*  evidence  of  the  fidelity  of  Eeckhout's 
imitation  we  may  cite  his  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  at 
Berlin,  which  is  executed  after  Rembrandt's  print  of  1630, 
and  hia  Tobit  with  the  Angel,  at  Brunswick,  which  ia  com* 
posed  on  the  same  background  as  Rembrandt's  "Philosopher 
in  Thought."  Eeckhout  not  merely  oopie*  the  subjects; 
he  alao  takes  the  shape*,  the  figures,  the  Jewish  drees,  and 
tha  pictorial  elect*  of  hia  master.  It  ia  difficult  to  form 
an  exact  judgment  of  Eeckhout's  qnalitiea  at  tha  outset  of 
hi*  career.  Hia  earliest  pieces  are  probably  those  in  which 
he  more  faithfully  reproduced  Rembrandt's  peculiarities. 
Exclusively  his  is  a  tinge  of  green  in  shadows  marring 
the  harmony  of  the  work,  a  certain  gandinesa  of  jarring 
tints,  uniform  surface,  and  a  touch  more  quick  than 
nubtle.  Beside*  the  pictures  already  mentioned  we  should 
class  amongst  early  productions  on  thia  account,  the 
Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  in  the  Museum  of  Amsterdam ; 
Anna  presenting  her  Bon  to  the  High  Priest,  at  the 
Louvre;  the  Epiphany,  at  Turin;  and  the  Circumcision, 
at  Cassd.  -  Eeckhout  matriculated  early  in  the  Guild 
of  Amsterdam.  A  likeness  of  a  lady  at  a  dressing 
table  with  a  string  of  beads,  in  possession  of  Mr  Yon 
Btummsr,  at  Vienna,  bears  the  date  of  1643,  and  proves 


at  thia  time  possessed  Aon  imitative)  skM 

„ tastery  over  nature.     As  he  grew  older  be 

succeeded  Best  in  portraits,  a  very  fair  example  of  which  ia 
the  historian  Dappers  (1669),  in  the  Stadel  collection. 
Eeckhout  occasionally  varied  hi*  style  so  aa  to  reoll  ia 
later  yearn  the  "small  masters'*  of  the  Dutch  school. 
Waagen  justly  draw*  attention  to  his  following  of  Terbnrg 
in  Gambling  Soldiers,  at  Stafford  House,  sod  *  Soldiere' 
Merrymaking,  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute 
A  Sportsman  with  Hounds,  probably  executed  in  1870, 
now  in  the  Tender  Hoo  gallery,  and  a  Group  of  Children 
with  Goat*  (1671),  in  the  Hermitage  at  St  Petersburg, 
hardly  exhibit  a  trace  of  the  artist's  first  education. 
Amongst  the  bast  of  Eeckhout's  work*  Christ  in  the 
Temple  (1662),  at  Munich,  and  the  Haman  and  Uordecai 
of  1665,  at  Luton  House,  occupy  a  good  place.  Eockbout 
died  at  Amsterdam  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1671. 

EEOLOO,  the  head  town  of  a  district  in  tha  province 
of  East  Flanders,  Belgium,  Ia  situated  near  the  Lieve,  1 1 
miles  N.  W.  of  Ghent.  It  is  a  neat,  clean,  and  well-built 
town,  and  possesses  a  variety  of  industries,  among  which 
are  woollen  and  linen  mills,  manufactories  of  tobacco, 
chocolate,  soap,  and  starch,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  It 
has  also  a  considerable  timber,  grain,  and  cattle  bode. 
Population  in  1874, 10,200. 

EEL,  a  name  applied  more  or  less  generally  to  all  tha 
species  of  Mta-amida,  a  family  of  soft-finned  apodal  fishes, 
bat  more  specially  applicable  to  the  species  belonging  to 
the  subfamily  AiyjuiUina.  The  body  throughout  the) 
family  of  eels  is  greatly  elongated  and  of  snake-like  form. 
The  ventral  fin*  are  swsnting  in  all  the  species,  while  in 
certain  forms,  as  the  Munena,  the  pectoral  fius  are  also 
absent.  The  skin  is  thick  and  soft,  and  ia  covered  over 
with  a  glutinous  secretion  which  give*  the  eel  its  proverbial 
slip  perinea*.  It  ia  also  sufficiently  tough  to  enable  it  to  be 
stripped  entire  from  the  body,  and  in  some  countries  the 
skin  is  thttt  used  as  a  bog  or  purse.  Scales,  disposed  in 
groups,  are  present  in  the  eels  belonging  to  the  geuns 
Ampulla,  bat  they  are  so  buried  beneath  the  outer  layer  or 
scarf  skin  as  not  to  be  apparent,  while  in  such  forms  sa 
the  conger  they  are  altogether  awantiog.  The  bronchial 
openings  are  small,  and  lead  into  a  sac,  from  which  another 
sac  is  given  off.  The  gills  are  thus  exposed  bnt  slightly 
to  the  drying  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  owing 
to  this,  and  to  the  slimy  condition  of  tha  skin,  that  eels 
can  exist  for  a  considerable  time  out  of  water.  According 
to  Dr  Gunther,  the  Jftavnida  comprise  26  gener*  and  230 
species,  inhabiting  the  seas  and  fresh  watera  of  temperate 
and  tropical  regions.  Of  those  only  the  true  eels,  Ax#*i!la, 
inhabit  fresh  water,  a!  though  moat  of  tha  latter  are  likewise 

Although  abounding  in  almost  every  river,  lake,  and 
estuary  in  Europe,  little  was  known  until  recently  of  the 
life-history  of  the  fresh-water  eels.  With  regard  to  their 
origin  Aristotle  believed  that  they  sprang  from  the  mod, 
Pliny  that  they  took  their  rise  from  portion*  of  tha  akin 
■craped  off  the  parent  body,  while  hone  haira  and  May-dew 
have  both  been  regarded  aa  fertile  sources  of  eels.  Until 
quite  recently,  they  were  regarded  by  naturalist*  at 
viviparous,  a  mistake  which  probably  arose  from  tha  fre- 
quent presence  of  parasitic  worms,  supposed  to  be  the 
young,  in  their  bodies,  and  the  sbeunce  of  anything  exactly 
"      "        J       Like  all  other 


spawn  of  the  eel  is  generally  deposited  in  sand  and  mad  at 
the  months  of  rivers,  and  in  harbours  where  "the  water  is 
brackish.  To  reach  these  spawning  grounds,  eels  migrate  in 
autumn  down  the  river  channels,  and  at  those  tives  the; 


EEL 

art  tak*n  is  hip  n  umber*  by  various  device*,  snob  a*  tha 
"  MUwk  ■  of  the  Thame*,  a  imU  faMns  aiipportihg 

wkker  basket*,  the  month*  of  which  an  opposed  to  the 
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once  inside  U  unable  to  extricate  itaelf.     Whan  then 
nlnilsiili*  in  rhnaajnl  Ihrir  flitting  tn  tin  urn,  nsle  srs  knnm 

to  deposit  their  spawn  in  the  beds 


_  a  where  the  Ha  is  quite  accessible, 
trant  to  cold,  and  the  fact  that  the  temperature  o(  the 
bnekiih  waters  of  ertoeriss  ia  always  higher  titan  that  of 
unmixed  salt  or  fresh  water  ii  an  additional  raaaon  for 
their  uaward  migration  on  the  approach  of  winter.     In 


this  ji 


moonlight  being  sufficient  to  etiy  their  program  During 
the  cold  of  winter  they  low  their  appetite  and  become 
torpid,  large  numbers  of  them  eongngatuig  together  for  the 
aake  of  the  iMitinwl  warmth  thai  obtained,  and  barring 
themselves  to  a  depth  of  12  to  16  inehto  in  place*  where 
the  receding  tide  learea  them  dry.  In  each  plicae  they 
era  taken  in  large  number*  by  mean*  of  eel-epear*.  In 
Somersetshire,  aceordiog  to  Terrell,  "  the  people  know  how 
to  find  the  hole*  in  the  beak*  of  the  riven  in  which  eel* 
are  kid  up,  by  the  hoar  (net  not  lying  over  them  a*  it 
doe*  elsewhere,  end  dig  them  out  in  heap*.*  Id  spring;  the 
migration  of  the  young  eele  up  the  rirent  take*  place,  the 
parent*,  aenording  to  *ome  observers,  performing  a  einular 
journey.  This  migration  takes  plsee  from  February  to  May, 
according  to  the  temperature,  end  eome  idea  of  the  'ut 
number*  of  young  eels  which  annually  pass  np  oar  river* 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  1800  of  them,  each 
about  3  inch**  long,  bar*  been  observed  to  pee*  a  given 
point  on  the  Thame*  in  a  single  minute.  Thii  monster 
procession  of  rfwnr,  as  theae  young  eels  are  called,  is  known 
on  the  Thame*  ss  ml/arc,  and  usually  take*  place  about 
the  beginning  of  May ;  and  at  theee  time*,  unfortunately, 
they  are  often  caught  In  eountlee*  number*  in  mere*, 
espeirislly  on  the  Severn,  cartload*  of  them  being  sometimes 
eeen  for  Bale  in  the  Exeter  market.  Thii  upward  migration, 
unlike  that  of  autumn,  if  performed  entirely  by  day,  end 
it  ia  earned  through  in  (pita  of  obstacles  apparently 
insuperable  to  a  flany  Eel*  nave  been  known  to  climb  up 
eteep  MOtnta,  30  feet  above  the  water,  ahowing  great  skill 
and  ingenuity  in  availing  themselves  of  whatever  natural 
aid*  the  locality  might  afford.  Oonoh  telle  of  a  remark- 
able cue  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  where  the  elver* 
pttMd  from  one  stream  to  another  by  mean*  of  a  tree 
which  Btood  between,  and  the  branch**  of  which  dipped 
into  the  water  of  the  lower,  Ascending  by  theae,  the  eel* 
dropped  from  the  branehai  on  the  opposite  aide  into  the 
nopar  stream.  In  Bonrnparta  of  Ireland  the  fishermen  place 
hayband*  on  the  rocky  part*  of  the  river-connwe,  In  order 


tion  U  found  in  a  muddy  or  polluted  state  of  the  water; 
and  old  eel*,  to  gat  rid  of  Bush  nansenis  condition*,  have 
been  known  to  leave  the  water  and  travel  tor  cfmairiererJe 
distance*  in  March  of  purer  *urronrtdi'>g*.  When  confined 
■1*0  in  pond*  they  often  enow  their  migratory  instinct  by 
leaving  theae  in  the  night  time,  and  attempting  to  make 
their  way  to  the  nearest  river  or  to  the  ss*. 

like  most  animal*  that  p*»«  the  winter  in  a  torpid  con- 
dition, eel*  ere  exceedingly  voraeioDi  during  the  eummer 
mouth*,   oeoamonally    eating    vegetable*,    bat    generally 


preferring  such  animal  food  as  young  neb**,  worm*,  and 
the  km*  of  Insects;  they  have  also  been  known  to  devour 


Although  their  food  i*  thus  very  various,  ft  It  essential  that 
It  be  fresh,  eel*  at  onoe  rejecting  whatever  their  keen  sense 
efamelldeteet*  *s  tainted.    Zeis  wen  held  in  greet  esteem 


by  the  Oreeke  end  Romans,  end  enormous  price*  were 
sometiniee  paid  for  thsm ;  by  the  Egyptians,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  wen  held  In  abhorrence.  Their  make-like 
appearance  ha*  had  mueh  to  do  with  the  prejudice  enter- 
tained by  many  people  against  eel*,  and  to  this  may  be 
attributed  the  fact  that  in  Bootland  this  valuable  fish  U 
almost  wholly  rejected  a*  an  article  of  food.  Their  value 
in  this  respect  has,  hot 
from  very  early  tunes, :_ __  _ 
been  acquired  during  the  Bon 

able  Beds  state,  that  England  in  hi*  II...    ._.     

it*  salmon  and  eel  fisheries,  and  Ely  is  said  to  have  got  it* 
nam*  from  the  abundance  of  the  eels  in  that  fenny  neigh- 
bourhood. Eel*  are  very  largely  consumed  in  Itfudon,  the 
greater  proportion  of  theae,  numbering  about  10  millions, 
Wig  brought  alive  annually  from  Hoik  ml  in  welled  boat*. 
The  RWatast  eel-breeding  establishment  in  the  world  is  that 
at  Opmmachio  on  the  ndrhnae,  where  an  immense  swamp, 
bounded  and  fed  by  two  of  the  months  of  the  river  Po,  140 
milea  in  oironmf  srenot,  has  been  utilised  for  this  purpose. 
The  industry  is  very  sneisnt,  having  yielded  in  the  16tb 
century  an  snnnsl  revenue  to  the  Unman  Pontius,  in 
whose  territory  it  was,  of  £13,000.  The  eels  are  cooked 
at  Commachio,  and  fonrsrded  to  the  principal  town*  of 
Italy. 

The  beat  known  and  most  widely  dUtributed  fresh-water 
species  is  the  Sharp-nosed  Eel  {Anffuiiia  nigarii).  It 
occurs,  according  to  Dr  QAnther,  in  Europe  to  64*  8V  N. 
1st,  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  in  North  America, 
but  neither  in  the  Danube,  nor  in  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Sea*  Uk:  all  other  eels  it  ia  of  comparatively  slow 
growth,  Im*  often  attains  a  large  sire,  measuring  sometimes 
6  feet  in  length,  end  weighing  in  such  case*  from  SO  to  SO 
Ik  Few  eels,  however,  weigh  mom  than  6  lb.  They  are 
believed  to  be  long-lived,  on*  anthantia  instance  being 
known  of  an  eel  which  was  at  least  SI  yean  old.  The 
colour  of  the  species  is  generally  dark  olivegreen  on  the 
upper  surface,  beoomiug  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  white 
beneath;  but  the  colour  depends  somewhat  on  the  nature 
of  the  stream  it  inhabits,  those  obtained  in  pom  water 
being  known  as  silver  eels  from  the  lightness  of  their 
colour,  while  those  found  in  muddy  riven  an  darker. 

The  Conger  {Ovtgtr  mtgaru)  i*  the  only  British  species 
of  sea-eel.  It  differs  from  the  true  wis  in  having  the 
jaw  projecting  beyond  the  lower,  and  in  the  entire 
of  scales.  It  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the 
jHiiian  coasts,  especially  on  rooky,  ground,  and  attain*  a 
length  of  10  feet,  weighing  in  large  examples  over  100  b. 
The  conger  la  exceedingly  voracious,  feeding  on  other 
fishes,  and  not  sparing  oven  Us  own  kind.  Its  jaw*  are 
strong  and  well-enned;  and  the  capture  of  a  large  specimen 
is  not  mettended  with  danger  to  the  fisherman.  It*  tail 
is  exceedingly  sensitive  and  prehensue,  the  conger  being 
able  with  this  organ  to  grasp  the  gunwale  of  the  bast,  end 
by  a  sadden  contraction  of  the  muscle*  to  throw  itself 
omboaid,  a  smart  blow  on  the  tail,  however,  I*  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  this  occurrence.  The  conger 
hi  peculiarly  sensitive  to  sold,  sod  (during  severe  frosts  it  is 
' ~  "»  sarfao*  of  the  sea. 


lEeeee* 
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were  found  floating  upon  the  water ;  they  oould  progress 
readily  in  any  direction  on  the  surfses,  but  could  not 
descend,  end  consequently  fell  an  easy  pre;  to  the  boat- 
men. In  this  wsy.no  lee*  than  80  ton*  were  captured. 
"  The  action  of  the  frost,"  he  says, "  censed  the  air  in  their 


id  so  much  that  the  ordinary 

.  st  will.'    The  chief  conger 

fisheries  are  on  the  south  end  west  ooaata  of  England,  but 

they  formerly 


■  toexpanc 
*  expel  it 
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Tin  EUelrit  Eel  (tTjrsteora*  ikdriaa)  belongs  to  a 
different  family  of  apodal  fishes  (f5y***orkfo>).  Ia  it  both 
nodal  and  dorsal  fins  are  sntirsly  awanting,  and  the  anal 
tin  ii  very  long,  fanning  e  fringe  from  tbe  throat  to  tho 
extremity  of  the  tail.  It  attain*  a  length  of  6  or  6  fast, 
and  frequent*  the  marshes  of  Bnbdl  and  the  Guianes, 
where  it  is  regarded  with  tenor,  owing  to  the  formidable 
electrical  apparatus  with  which  it  is  provided,  and  which 
extends  along  each  aide  of  the  lower  paction  of  the  tail 
When  thi*  natural  batter;  ia  discharged  in  a  favourable 
position,  it  ta  sufficiently  powerful  to  kill  the  largest  animal; 
and,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  has  been  fonnd  necessary 
to  change  the  line  of  certain  road*,  owing  to  the  number  of 
hones  that  wan  snnuilly  Wiled  ii 
pools  frequented  by  the  gymnoti. 


nuslly  killed  in  passing  through  the 

•  rraqnented  by  the  gTmnotL     Thee*  eels  are  eaten 

by  the  Indiana,  who,  before  attempting  to  capture  them,  seek 


to  exhaust  their  electrical  power  by  driving  hotaet  into  the 
pond*.  By  repeated  discharges  npon  these,  they  gradnally 
expend  this  msrvelloos  force;  after  which,  being  defence- 
less, they  become  timid,  end  approach  the  edge  for  ahelter, 
when  they  fall  en  eat/  pcey  to  the  harpoon  of  the  Indian. 
It  ia  only  after  long  reet  and  abundance  of  food,  that  tide  Bah 
i»  able  to  reenme  the  ase  of  its  anbtle  weapon,      (j.  ol) 

EFFIGIES,  ItoinriaaruL.— In  the  eonme  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  idea  appears,  for  the  firat  time,  to 
here  been  carried  into  off  act  that  the  figure  of  a  deceased 
personage  ahonld  be  represented  by  effigy  npon  hie  monu- 
mental memorial.  These  earliest  attempts  at  comineaonv 
tivo  portraiture  were  exeented  in  low  relief  npon  coffin-lids 
of  atone  or  purbeefc  marble,  some  portion*  of  the  designs 
for  the  moat  part  being  executed  by  mean*  of  incised  lines, 
cut  upon  the  raised  figure.  Gradually,  with  the  increased 
siae  and  the  greater  architectural  dignity  of  monnmental 
structures,  effigies  attained  to  a  high  rank  aa  works  of 
art,  *o  that  before  the  does  of  the  13th  century,  very  noble 
examples  of  figures  of  this  order  are  fonnd  to  have  been 
exeented  in  full  relief ;  and,  abont  the  same  period,  similar 
Agon*  also  began  to  be  engraved,  either  npon  monnmental 
alaba  of  atone  or  marble,  or  upon  plate*  of  metal,  which 
were  affixed  to  the  surfaces  of  slab*  that  were  laid  in  the 
pavement*  of  churches.  Engraven  plates  of  thi*  elaaa, 
known  as  "Brasses,"  i-Tr5"™*  in  favour  until  the  era  of 
the  Reformation,  and  in  our  own  time*  their  nee  has  .been 
revived.  It  seems  probable  that  the  introduction  and  the 
prevalence  of  fiat  engraven  memorials,  in  place  of  ccm- 
"    is  in  relief,  were  due,  in  the  first  instance, 


churches ;  while  tbe  comparatively  small  coot  of  engraven 
plates,  their  high  artistic  capahflitiea,  and  their  durability 
combined  to  secure  for  them  the  popularity  they  unques- 
tionably enjoyed.  It  frill  be  kept  in  remembrance  that,  If 
coruoderaoly  less  nnmerou*  than  oonksmnorary  indeed  alaba 
and  engraven  brasses,  effigie*  sculptured  in  relief,  and  with 
some  exceptions  in  full  relief,  continued  for  centuries  to 
constitute  the  meat  important  features  in  more  than  a  few 
"      '  la  the  lSth  century,  it '  ' 

dsavour  to  combine  a 

erose npon  these 

figure  sometime 

by  incised  lines, 

the- feet;  in  some  of  the  early  examples  of  this  ™«™ 

olaaa  the  cross  symbol  is  not  introduced,  and  after  a  while 

half-length  figures  became  common. 

ExcepUn  vary  rare  insterice*,  that  most  important  element 
which  rosy  be  distinguished  a*  genuine  faoe-portraltnre  ii 
not  to  be  looked  for,  in  even  the  finest  senlntored  effigie*, 
earlier  than  about  the  middle  of  the  lBtu  century.  In 
work*  of  the  highest  order  of  art,  indeed,  the  memorials 


of  personages  of  tbe  roust  exalted  rank,  from  an  early  period 
in  their  existence  effigies  msybe  considered  occasionally 
to  have  been  portraits  properly  so  called;  and  yet'even 
in  snch  works  as  these  en  approximately  correct  general 
ratemblsnce  but  too  frequently  appears  to  have  been  all 
that  was  contemplated  ordesired.  At  the  same  time,  from 
the  first,  in  these  monumental  effigies  we  possess  con- 
temporary examplea  of  vestments,  costume,1  arrnonr, 
weapons,  royal  and  knightly  insignia,  and  other  personal 
appointments  end  accessories,  in  all  of  which  iccsnu 
fidelity  has  been  certainly  observed  with  scrupulous  care 
and  minute  exactness.  Thus,  since  the  monument  1 
lee  of  England  are  second  to  none  in  artistic  merit, 
e  they  havB  been  preserved  in  far  greater  numbers,  and 
generally  in  better  condition  than  in  other  countries,  we 
may  claim  to  possess1  in  unbroken  continuity  an  unrivalled 
aerie*  of  original  personal  representations  of  the  successive 
generation*  of  our  predecessors,  very  many  of  then  being, 
in  the  most  significant  acceptation  of  that  term,  veritable 


illy    esteemed    to    be    simply    objects    of 

altogether  disregarded  or  too  often  subjected  to  injurious 
indignity,  the  monnmental  effigies  of  England  still  await 
the  formation  of  a  just  estimate  of  their  true  character 
and  their  consequent  worth  in  their  capacity  as  anthoritiee 
for  fact-portraiture.  In  the  original  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  monument  at  Warwick  to  Richard 
Beauchamp,  the  fifth  earl,  who  died  in  the  year  1439,  it  is 
provided  that  an  effigy  of  the  deceased  nobis  should  be 
executed  in  gilt  bronze,  with  all  possible  care,  by  tbe  meet 
skilful  and  experienced  artist*  of  the  time;  and  tbe  details 
of  the  armour  and  the  ornaments  of  the  figure  are  specified 
with  minute  particularity  and  precision.  It  is  rsaaszkeble, 
however,  that  the  effigy  itself  is  described  only  ie  the 
general  and  decidedly  indefinite  terms—  "an  image  of  a  roan 
armed.1*  There  is  no  provision  that  the  effigy  ahonld  even 
b*  "an  image"  of  the  ear!;  and  much  lea  is  there  s 
single  word  said  as  to  its  being  such  a  "counterfeit 
presentment*  of  the  features  and  person  of  the  living 
man,  aa  the  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare  had  learned  to 
expect  in  what  they  would  accept  aa  true  portraiture.  The 
effigy,  almost  as  perfect  as  when  it  left  the  sculptor's  hands, 
still  bears  witness,  as  well  to  the  conscientious  care  with 
which  the  conditions  of  the  contract  were  fulfilled,  as  to 
the  eminent  sbility  of  the  artists  employed.  So  complete 
ia  the  representation  of  tho  armour,  that  thi*  effigy  might 
be  considered  actually  to  have  been  equipped  in  the  earl'* 
own  favourite  suit  of  the  finest  Milan  steal.  The  cast  of 
the  figure  also  evidently  was  studied  from  what  the  esrl 
had  beau  when  in  life,  and  the  countenance  is  sufficiently 
marked  and  endowed  with  the  unmistakable  attributes  of 

Coal  character.  Possibly  such  a  resemblance  may  bare 
the  highest  aim  in  the  imago-making  of  the  period, 
somewhat  before  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Three- 
quarter*  of  a  century  later,  a  decided  step  further  in 
advance  towards  the  requirement  of  fidelity  in  true 
portraiture  is  ahawn  to  have  been  taken,  when,  in  Id*  will 
(1010  *.».),  Eenry  VTL  spoke  of  the  effigies  of  himself  snd 
of  his  late  queen,  Elisabeth  of  York,  to  be  executed  foe 
their  monument,  a*  "an  im*g*  of  our  figure  and  another 
of  hers."  The  existing  effigie*  in  the  "  " 
snd  in  Henry  VJX'a  chapel.,  with  the  p. 


•  just  quoted 
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turn  the  will  of  the  Tudor  king  and  from  the  contract 
mods  by  tha  executors  of  the  Lancastrian,  earl,  with 
remarkable  significance  illu«traie  the  gradual  development 
of  the  jdee  of  true  personal  portraiture  in  monumental 
effigies,  during  the  course  of  the  15th  end  at  the  com- 
menooment  of  the  18th  century  in  g»»gi«~ <.  A  guru 
upwards   nstnrally    first  net*   on  the  rojei  effigies  it 

S  served  in  this  oountry,  which  commence  in  WQMast 
thedral  with  King  John.  Tbii  earliest  t^B^pit  of 
series  of  effigiea  of  which  the  hietorioel  value  ha*  nan 
yet  been  duly  (ippreanted  is  rude  w  a  work  of  art,  and 
yet  then  i*  on  it  the  impress  of  men  individuality  a* 
demonstrates  that  tha  sculptor  did  Ma  beat  to  lapnaant  the 
king,  Singularly  fine  aa  anhieveraenta  of  the  ait  of  the 
ecnlptor  an  the  effigiea  of  Henry  IIL,  Queen  Alienors  of 
Oestile,  and  her  ill-fated  eon  Edward  II,  the  two  former  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  bat  in  Gloucester  Cathedral ;  and 
of  their  MeLty  also  as  portreita  no  doubt  can  be  enterm'  "' 
In  like  manner,  tha  effigiea  of  Edward  IIL  and  hie  q 
Philippe,  and  those  of  their  grandaon  Richard  H  and  hie 
t,  Anne  of  Bohemia  (ell  at  Weatmineter),  and  of 


with  hia  second  consort,  Joan  of  Navarre,  at  (Jeutwbury — 
then  all  apeak  for  themulves  that  they  an  true  portraits. 
Next  follow  the  efBgiee  of  Henry  TIL  and  Btiambeth  of 
Tork, — to  1m  socraeded,  sod  the  royal  serin  to  be  completed, 
by  the  effigtee  of  Queen  Elisabeth  and  tha  li  spline  Mary 
Stuart,  all  of  them  in  Westmineter  Abbey.  Very  iawbrae- 
tive  would  be  a  close  comparison  between  the  two  kit- 
named  worka  end  the  painted -portraits  of  the  rival  quoene, 
eapedally  in  tha  caaa  of  Mary,  whnea  pictnree  differ  ao 


Aa  the  15th  century  advanced,  the  rank  of  the  penonage 
npneented  and  the  character  of  the  art  that  distinguishes 
any  effigy  will  go  far  to  determine  ite  portrait  quant***. 
Still  later,  when  mora  exact  face-portraiture  had  become  a 
reoognued  element,  eeulptora  mnat  be  aappoaed  to  ban 
aimed  at  the  prodnetion  of  anch  similitude  aa  their  art 
would  enable  them  to  give  to  their  worts ;  and  accordingly, 
when  we  compere  effigies  with  painted  portraits  of  tha  same 

onagee,  wa  find  that  they  corroborate  one  another.    The 

alamo  of  portraiture  in  tha  effigies  of  the  16th  ao 
i  centuries,  when  their  art  generally  underwent 
able  decline,  by  no  meana  raises  all  works  of  thie  che 
odeed  tha  majority  of  them,  to  the  dignity  of  true 


noumbent  position  [a  which  their  ■  imegee  *  noosnarily 
had  to  be  placed.  Equally  worthy  of  regard  ia  the  manner 
in  which  not  a  few  monumental  effigiea,  and  particularly 
thoea  of  coraperativil*  early  data,  an  found  to  hare 
■aa—d  an  aspect  neither  living  nor  lifeless,  end  jet  im- 
pressively life-like.  The  sound  judgment  also,  and  the 
mod  taste  of  thoee  early  aeulptora,  wan  signally  exempli- 
fied in  their  enimdimj,  almost  without  aa  inception,  the 
mon  extravagant  fashion)  in  the  costume  of  their  an  from 
thair  monumental  asalptare,  and  introducing  only  the 
simpler  bat  not  lass  eharaeterietio  styles  of  dren  and 
appointments.  In  all  representation]  of  monumental  effigies, 
it  mnat  be  kept  in  remembrance  that  they  represent 
reouobent  figure*,  and  that  the  acceasoriN  of  tha  effigiw 
themaslraa  have  been  adjastod  to  that  position.  With  ran 
exceptions,  when  they  appear  resting  on  one  side,  these 
■*lj«a  lie  on  their  becks,  and  aa  a  general  rule  (except  la 
.i .   —   gf  epi^pj  fig,,™,  represented  in  the  act  of 


d  altitude  of  numer- 


•word)  their  hands  an  q 
aa  in  anppUaatiom,     Tha  croseei  " 
one  aimed  effigies  of  the  en  of 

posed  to  imply  the  personages  so  represented  to  ban  been 
erasaden  or  Knights  of  tha  Temple ;  bat  in  either  can  the 
sappoailion  ia  waaosasled,  and  ineonrisfent  with  nnqueetion- 
abla  facta.  Much  beautiful  feeling  is  conveyed  by  figure* 
of  miniatericg  sjuwjbi  being  introduced  as  in  the  act  of  sup- 
porting and  smoothing  the  piUowa  or  cushions  that  an 
placed,  in  Tery  many  instance! to  ajv*  support  to  the  heade 
of  the  recumbent  effigies.    The  snimals  at  the  feet  of  these 


*  one  of  tha  special  difficulties  inseparable  from 
oumosnt  position.  In  concinainn,  it  remain*  only  to 
k  upon  the  masterly  treatment  of  outline  composition 


arebly  dietingui. 


mplesof 


imple  that  will  go  far  to 

and    authority  a*    a    portrait  

letter  effigiea,  however,  they  mint  bo  estimated  by  tha 
standard  of  art  of  their  own  era ;  and,  as  a  genenl  rule,  the 
effigies  that  are  tha  beat  aa  work*  of  art  In  their  own 
class  an  tha  beat  also  and  the  most  faithful  in  their 
portraiture.  The  earlier  effigies,  evidently  produced  in  tha 
great  majority  of  instances  without  any  express  aim  * 
exact  portraiture,  aa  we  now  employ  that  expression,  hs 
neTortWesB  strong  claims  upon  our  veneration.  Often 
their  aonlptnra  ia  very  noble;  and  even  whan 
rudest  aa  worka  of  art,  there  rarely  fails  to  be 
grandeur  about  them,  aa  exhibited  in  the  flue  bold  figure 
of  Fair  Bommond'a  eon.  Earl  William  of  tha  T  "'  " 
which  reposes  in  such  dignified  serenity  ] 
cathedral  at  Salisbury.  Then  efBgiee  may  not  bring  \ 
closely  face  to  fan  with  the  mon  remote  f 
— it  ancestor*,  but  they  do  place  before  as  t 
in  of  those  genorutioi 


•  engraven  effigies  in  monumental  brasses.  (a  B.) 

EGCKBT,  or  Eookwht,  king  of  th*  West  Saxon*,  wae 
born  about  775,  and  kid  skim  to  tha  throne  in  ?M,  bnt 
Brihtrio  was  elected,  end  he  wae  compelled  to  tax*  refuge 
with  Off*,  king  of  Mama.  Although  Offa  refused  to 
surrender  him  when  requested  by  Brihtrio,  he  declined  to 
give  him  further  protection.  Egbert  thereupon  fled  to 
France,  and  took  np  hia  rsasaajajsj  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne;  and  it  M  doubtless  to  the  training  ha 
received  from  that  gnat  general  and  statesman  that  the 
success  of  his  reign  in  Weeeex  ia  In  a  large  mess  on  to  be 
traced.  Whan  Brihtrio  waa  poJaoead  by  hi*  queen 
Edbrnghs,  in  800,  Egbert  waa  recalled  and  ascended  the 
West  Saxon  throne.  From  hia  reign  may  be  dated  tha 
supremacy  of  tha  Wast  Saxon  kings  in  England.  In  8SS 
he  defeated  Beornwnlf,  king  of  Meroia,  at  EUsndun  (near 
Wilton) ;  and  in  the  same  year  ha  united  Kent,  Essex, 
and  Sussex  to  his  crown,  and  compelkM  Beat  Anglia  to 
acknowledge  him  as  it*  ovur-iord.  In  817  ha  compelled 
the  sahsmeaaan  of  Menu,  and  leading  an  army  into 
"  "smbria  received  its  snbmfraion  without  trial  of 
,  In  838  ho  conquered  Wales,  and  thus  the  isle  of 
u,  with  tha  ereeption  of  the  Pints,  the  Soots,  and  the 
Rtrs^dydeWels^sdhuxwiedgedeWntSaxankingnsiU 
over-lord.  Boring  the  kit  periodof  his  roignhis  kingdom 
waa  subjected  to  repeated  attacks  by  tha  Danes.  In  833 
edSheppey,  and  in  833  defeated  Egbert  at  Chrrum. 
iy  soma  to  be  Ctmrmouth,  in  Devon),  but  in  63S 
he  gained  a  gnat  victory  over  a  united  fore*  of  Danes  and 
Welsh  at  HeugMteednn,  kr  COmwalL  He  died  in  838. 
EOEDE,  Han  (1688-1758),  the  first  missionary  of 
rssulaud,  was  bora  in  the  YOgtship  of  Senjen,  in  Norway, 
i  th*  Slat  January  1688.  In  hi*  33d  year  he  became 
piltor  at  Wugan,  in  the  biihopri*  of  Drontheim.  bat  th* 
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■tod;  of  the  chronicles  of  the  northmen   Jisving  awakened 


7'lTSl,  accompanied  by  hit  wife  and  children.  He 
landed  on  the  went  coast  of  Greenland  on  the  33  July,  bat 
found  to  hii  dismay  that  tha  northmen  were  entirely 
inperseded  by  the  Esquimaux,  in  whom  he  had  no  particular 
interest,  and  whose  language  he  would  be  able  to  master,  if 
at  all,  only  after  years  of  study.  But,  though  compelled  to 
endure  for  some  jean  great  privations,  and  at  one  time  to 
see  the  result  of  his  labour!  almost  annihilated  by  the 
riTHgei  of  small-pox,  he  remained  rosolutsly  at  his  poet 
He  noon  gained  the  affections  of  the  people,  *ud_  succeeded 
gradually  in  converting  many  of  them  to  Christianity,  and 
in  establishing  a  considiirable  commerce  with  Denmark. 
IH-haalth  compelling  him  to  return  home  in  1731,  he  was 
nude  principal  of  the  seminary  at  Copenhagen,  in  which 
workers  were  trained  for  the  Greenland  mission;  and  from 
1710  to  1747  he  was  superintendent  of  the  mission.  He 
died  in  1738.  He  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  the  natural 
history  of  Greenland, 

EQEDE,  Piut.  (1708-1749),  son  of  the  preceding,  ac- 
companied his  father  to  Greenland,  assisted  him  in  his 
labours  there,  and  acted  as  bis  sneeeaaor  from  1731  to 
1 710.  On  his  return  to  Denmark  he  became  professor  of 
theology  in  the  mission  seminary,  and  afterwards  was 
superintendent  of  the  Greenland  mission.  He  published 
a  Greenland- Danish- Lutiu  Dictonary  (1730),  Greenland 
Grammar  (1760),  and  Greenland  Cateahiam  (1766k  In 
1706  he  completed  the  translation,  begun  by  his  father,  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  Greenland  tongue;  and  in 
1787  he  translated  Thomas  a  Kempis.  In  1789  he  pub- 
lished a  journal  of  hie  life  in  Greenland, 

EGER,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  is  situated  on  the  river  Egor,  and  Use  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Fiehtelgebirge.  It  possesses  an 
upper  gymnasium  and  a  resl-echooL  In  the  towuhouse, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  burgomaster'*  house,  Wallan- 
stein  was  murdered,  26th  February  1631.  His  sword  and 
writing  table  are  exhibited  in  the  town.  Among  the 
industries  of  Eger  are  the  manufacture  of  cloth  of  various 
sorts,  hats,  and  shoes.     Population  in  1869,  13,390. 

Previous  to  (ha  mtddls  of  tha  ISth  eentoty  Easr  aad  Die  Esvnraa 
formed  an  allodial  p— aedon  of  the  counts  o!  Yohbnnz;  but  tber 
wan  added  to  the  imperial  domains  on  th*  marriage  at  Idalhafd 
of  Vohhnrg  with  Frederick  I.  After  bains;  repeatedly  tranaTenwi 
farm  t)i.  una  power  to  the  other,  according  to  tha  ptvpenderuoe  of 
it  tie  empire,  the  town  aad  territory  were  anally  inoor- 
1th  Bohemia  In  1160,  after  the  Bohemian  king  became 


tha  emperor  Charlie  IV.  Several  imperial  privileges,  aowavsr, 
costumed  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  town  till  IMS.  It  snSsred  severely 
during  the  Hnseite  war,  doling  tha  Swedish  tiTaalon  In  1881  end 
1«I7,  aad  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  a  17*1.  (See 
Ortiber,  DU  Kawbury  r*  R,tr,  1886:  Dnrot,At!Un  GadtiMidir 
ivwUcAes  HnoAsfaiii  Fg*r  and  da  JtebJupbuto  tytrhad,  187i.) 

EGG,  the  name  given  to  the  body  formed  in  the  female 
reproductive  organs,  which,  when  impregnated  by  the  male 
element,  gives  origin  to  the  young  of  animals.  Although 
differing  widely  among  thamaelre*  in  form  and  structure, 
the  eggs  of  all  animals  are  found  to  consist  of  the  same 
essential  parts,  vis.,  the  germ  cell,  the  yolk,  and  the  yolk 
membrane,  one  chief  difference  between  them  consisting  in 
the  relative  quantity  of  tha  yolk  element  present,  this 
apparently  depending  on  th*  degree  of  development  which 
the  young  attain  before  leaving  the  egg.  Thus  birds,  which 
leave  the*  (hell  in  *  highly  developed  state,  have  in  their 


i  Urge  quantity  of  yolk,  betide*  tha  albumen  or 
-  wmte,"  which  is  added  to  the  egg  before  it  receives  the 

outer  calcareous  covering  and  which,  along  with  the  yolk. 


serves  a**  storehouse  of  food  for  the  yotwg  chick  during  tha 
process  of  incubation.  In  insects,  on  tbe  other  hand,  which 
leave  the  egg  in  the  immature  condition  of  larvae,  the  yolk 
is  comparatively  small,  ss  it  is  also  in  mammajs,  whose 
eggs  or  ova  an  exceedingly  minute,  and  which  own  the  high 
development  they  attain  before  birth  to  nourishment  drawn 
directly  from  the  parent  "Tho  majority  of  animals  are 
opiparotd,— that  it,  the  sggs  leave  the  body  of  the  female 
and  are  hatched  ontsidr;  a  few  are  ovo-mviparovt,  the  eggs 
being  retained  in  the  oviduct  until  the  young  are  reedy  to 
leave  ;  while  mammals  are  tnviparota,  the  young,  after 
leaving  the  egg,  attaining  considerable  development  before 
birth,  in  tbe  womb  of  the  female.  In  oviparous  animals 
the  egg,  within  certain  limits,  is  proportional  in  aixe  to 
that  of  the  adult  form  to  which  it  gives  origin  ;  the  larger 
the  bird,  for  example,  the  larger,  as  a  rule,  is  tha  egg. 
This,  however,  is  not  without  exceptions ;  thus  the  egg  of 
the  guillemot  is  ss  large  as  that  of  the  eagle,  and  ten  times 
larger  than  that  of  the  raven,  although  guillemot  and  raven 
are  of  nearly  equal  size. 

Owing  to  the  fluid  nature  of  the  contents  of  eggs,  they 
are  generally  roundish  in  form,  although  in  this  respect 
they  also  offer  considerable  variety ;  thus  the  egga  of  owls 
and  of  turtles  are  nearly  spherical,  those  of  ducks,  crocodiles, 
and  snake*  oval,  and  those  of  most  sea-fowl  pear-shaped. 
The  external  covering  ia  generally  more  or  leas  smooth,  as 
in  the  eggs  of  birds,  bat  in  the  case  of  insecta  they  exhibit 
the  most  varied  markings,  being  covered  with  opines, 
tuberclee,  and  pits,  often  symmetrically  arranged.  Con- 
siderable diversity  also  cadets  ia  the  composition  of  the 
outer  covering  of  the  egg  in  oviparous  «ninCal» ;  in  ennkos 
and  lizards  it  consists  of  a  parchment-like  membrane  not 
unlike  the  inner  coating  of  a  hen's  egg;  in  birds,  turtles, 
and  crocodiles,  there  is  a  hard  calcareous  shell;  in 
cartilaginous  fishes,  as  shark*  and  rays,  the  egg  in  passing 
through  the  oviduct  ia  imbedded  in  a  four-sided  homy  case, 
from  the  comers  of  which  tendrils  ars  given  off,  by  which 
the  egg-capsule  ia  moored  to  floating  aea-wecd.  These, 
after  the  escape  of  the  young  fish,  are  often  cast  upon  the 
shore,  whore  they  are  familiarly  known  as  "  mermaids' 
punas."  The  external  covering  of  the  eggs  of  oaeeous 
fishes,  ss  salmon  and  trout,  ii  exceedingly  tough  and  elastic, 
"rebounding,"  says  Mr  Frank  Buckland,  "from  tbe  Boor  like 
an  india-rubber  ball;"  and  this  no  doubt  prevents  them  from 
being  crashed  in  the  gravelly  beds  of  the  running  streams 
In  which  they  are  deposited  The  eggs  of  frogs  and  toads 
are  surrounded  with  a  tough  layor  of  albuminous  substance, 
which  expand*  in  water  into  a  transparent  jelly.  The  eggs 
of  the  frog  occur  in'  great  meases,  piled  together  like 
miniature  cannon  halls,  while  those  of  the  toad  are  con- 
nected together  so  as  to  resemble  strings  of  beads.  Among 
many  molluscous  animal*  the  eggs  are  provided  with  an 
additional  covering  or  *vf«(,  consisting  of  a  leathery  pouch 
or  cup,  containing  a  large  number  of  egg*.  These  capsule* 
are  either  attached  singly,  by  little  (talks,  to  the  rocks  as 
in  the  common  purpura  ( Purpura  lopillut),  or  are  extruded 
in  a  compound  matt  a*  in  the  whelk  (Btuxinium  vxdatitm). 
Those  of  the  lattet  were  named  by  Ellis  "  sea  wash  balls," 
from  being  ueed-by  the  sailors  instead  of  soep  to  wash  then- 
hand*,  and  are  common  object*  on  the  eea-ehora.  The 
greatest  variety  exist*  in  the  number  of  eggs  produced  by 
different  animals,  and  even  among  forms  allied  to  each 
other.  -Thus  the  common  snail  produces  only  from  thirty  to 
fifty  egg*  at  a  tuna,  while  other  molluiks,  as  the  whelk, 
deposit  their  ipawn  in  ten*  of  thousands.  Among  insects, 
th*  white  Kit  i*  pre-eminently  prolific,  the  queen  being 
Mid  to  lay  about  sixty  eggs  in  a  minute,  or  upwards  of 
90,000  in  a  day,  and  a*  this  probably  continues  tor  two 
years,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  her  eggi 
BjnsjBsnnl  to  fifty  ssun^lpssl      *\sWWM  mollu*fc*  the  spawn  of 
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sjSoJ,  m  It  ti  aelled,  >  a  tingle  mature  oyster,  number* 
1,080,000.  Among  vertebrate  animals,  8ah  in  ths  moat 
proline;  th*  egga  or  roe,  m  they  am  called,  however,  often 
feU  to  gat  fertilised  by  the  milt  of  ths  male,  mid  great 
qoentitlss  an  also  eaten  by  fishes  and  crustaceans,  to  that 
they  do  not  aaereaaa  to  rapidl j  a*  might  be  supposed  from 
the  enormous  number  of  (hair  *gg*>  Thai  in  tront  end 
salmon  there  are  oret  a  thomand  egg*  to  every  pound  of 
ftfl'  weight.  According  to  Bucklaud  (Fiti  CMrars)  a 
roach  weighing  )tm  found  to  contain  480,480  egga ;  a 
herring  weighing  }  lb,  19,840 ;  a  tnrbot  of  8  ft  weight, 
386,300;  and  a  cod  oi  30  a>,  4,872,000.  Large  quantities 
of  the  roe  of  the  cod  are  need  in  France  ai  food,  and  also  at 
bait  in  ths  sardine  fishery.  The  sturgeon  i*  *l*o  exceed- 
ingly proline,  the  egga  usually  forming  one-third  of  the 
anew  weight  of  the  creature ;  and  in  Bnawa  then,  in  a  pen- 
pared  form  known  aa  amort,  are  much  esteemed  a*  a  table 


ie  flggi 
by  the  native*  along 
the  turtle  are  regarded 


delicacy.  The  number  of  agp  in  reptile*  and  bird*  i*  com- 
paratively mail,  the  common  TtwgltA  snak*  A^—tot^  nj 
to  SO  of  these  in  rash  situations  aa  dung-hilla,  where  they 
an  left  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  generated  in  the  decom- 
po*tng  dm.  The  crocodile  bnriet  about  35  eggi  on  the 
muddy  bank*  of  the  mere  it  frequent*,  and  the  tnrtla 
lama  th*  oomn  to  deposit  from  ISO  to  300  on  th* 
shore*  of  such  oceanic  itlsuds  ai  Aeceneion,  The  egga  of 
the  crocodile  are  considered  a  luxury 
the  bank*  of  tb*  NQo,  while  thoaa  of  t 

aa  sped*!  delicacies  by  people  of  mon 

bird*,  the  meat  prolific  in  egge  are  those  domeetio 
which  have  been  carefully  iclected  by  man  for 
witha  Tiaw  to  the  improvement  of  their  egg-laying capacity. 
Th*  chief  of  theae  are  th*  duck,  which  jay*  an  egg  daily 
during  the  season  extending  from  March  to  July,  and  the 
ham-door  fowl,  wliinh  produce*  annnally  about  130  egg*. 
Th*  rearing  of  the  latter  for  egg-producing  pnrpoM*  ha* 
amr  become  an  important  industry  in  France  and  Belgian, 
and  in  a  customs'  retnm  just  issued  (July  1677)  it  i* 
stated  that  egg*  ware  imported  into  Britain  hurt  year 
extentof  7B3millions,  vslued  atX2,650,OQ0.    Thaw 


irtothe 


a  1873,  and  it  fa  ._ „ 

■even  timee  what  it  was  in  1808.  Band**  theae,  the  egga  of 
th*  tnrhey,  the  guinea  fowl,  the  partridge,  end  other  gal  linice- 
ous  birdi  are  in  great  reqatat  aa  articla*  of  food.  Ths  egg* 
of  the  guillemot  are  ahw  oooaakoally  offered  for  ml*  in  our 
markets,  while  those  end  ths  egp  of  other  special  of  tea- 
*  '  *orm  an  important  article  of  food  among  the 
s  and  along  the  north-weatern  oea-ooait  of  S 


Th*  largest  egga  an  those  produced  by  th*  emu  and  th* 

ostrich,  a  single  ostrich  egg  weighing  as  much  as  three  domu 
*    vfowL    Theee  are  eaten  in  Africa  both 


by  thenetive*  and  fay  Europeans.  Rom  two  to  five  female 
ostriches  are  said  to  deposit  their  eggs  (10  In  number)  in 
uu3  nest,  and  the  nstive*  by  removing,  .Whig  the  ' 
of  th*  female,  a  few  of  theee  at  a  time,  taring  car 
touch  tham  with  their  finger*,  bat  using  sticks  to  prevent 
any  taint  of  their  prosecco  being  left  behind,  gat  them  to 
continue  depositing  egg*  for  a  considerable  time  to  supply 
aha  place  of  those  removed.    The  shells  sre  used  th*      ' 

out  Africa,  as  dw.iMng-cupe.     Tha  egg  of  the  mot, 

specjraans  of  which  hsvo  been  found  buried  in  New  Zealand, 
■  much  larger  than  that  of  the  ostrich,  measuring  in  one 
en  10  hmbat  b  length  and  7  inches  broad.    A  still 
is  been  fonndfoean  in  Madagascar,  the  prodcoe 
it  ■pionus,Bnd  hating  a  capacity  equal  to  that 
»  isa  ^p  of  tb*  ■"^■""»  fowl. 

fro,  Sd  td.,  London,  18BS  ;  a  1.  Korrii,  A  Xatml  *™ '-- 

«**>  aaa-  Km  cf  Bird*,  a  vols.,  London  ;  Laflm,  * 
6*  atoaaw  i  Java**,  are,  raria,  U4I  j  Brewer,  Jft 

»Ar- ■' — 


BOO,  Anaorra*  L*n*otx>  (181*  -ISflS),  a  punter,  was 

>m  on  3d  May  1818,  in  Piccadilly,  London,  where  hi* 

father  earned  op  bwtmam  ai  "    ' 


developing  a  faculty  in  this  line, 
drawing  class  of  Mr  Bats,  and  in 
iyal  Academy.    His  first  anasMkad 

picture  appeared  in  1RS7  at  the  Suffolk  Street  OsUery.  In 
1838  he  began  exhibiting  In  the  Academy,  his  subject 
being  a  Spanish  Girl;    altogether  he  sent  twenty  seven 


its  laading  pert  in  ■eloctiog  and  arranging  th* 
intings  in  the  *  "  "*  r'  '  ''  " 

is  constitution  oemg  oacunuiy  ireu,  oe  went  m  jouj, 
with  Dickens  and  Wilkie  Oollina,  to  Italy  for  a  short  trip, 
and  in  1B63  he  visited  Algeria.  Here  he  benefited  so  far 
ai  his  chronic  lung-diaeaaa  ma  concerned ;  bnt,  riding  out 
on*  day  tanpeaed  to  a  cold  wind,  he  caught  an  attack  of 
asthma,  which  cut  him  off  on  S8th  Match  1868,  at  Algiers, 
near  which  city  hi*  remain*  were  bnried. 


and  at  tho  time  of  hi*  death  lis  might  be  ranked  among  our 
in  hi*  particular  el—  al*r*g,  aMhaij  and 
though  he  had  not  any  marked  originality  of 
or  of  style.  Among  his  principal  piston* 
may  be  named:— 1843,  tha  Introduction  of  Sir  FUrci* 
Shafton  and  Hslbert  Qlendinning  (from  Scotfs  JKoanstary) ; 
1846,  Buckingham  Rebuffed;  1848,  Queen  Klisabeth  d»- 
covara  aba  is  no  longer  young;  18D0,  P*t*r  the  Great 
eeea  Catharine  for  the  first  time  ;  1804,  Charles  L  rais- 
ing tha  Standard  at  Nottingham  (a  study);  18SB,  th*  Lift 
and  Death  of  Buckingham;  1807  and  1808,  two  subjects 
from  Thackeray's  Emond ;  1808,  Part  and  Present,  * 
triple  picture  of  a  faithless  wife;  1809,  the  Night  before 
Naaaby ;  I860,  his  last  exhibited  work,  the  Dinner  Scene 
from  Th*  Tavertg  o/  th*  Shra*.  Th*  National  Gallery 
contains  one  of  hie  earlier  plctnrta,  Patricio  entertaining 
two  Ladier,  from  th*  Diablo  Brntenx;  it  was  painted  in 
1844. 

Egg  we*  rather  below  tha  middle  height,  with  dark  hair 
and  a  hajnaoma  well-formed  face;  the  head  of  Peter  the 
Great  (in  the  picture  of  Peter  and  Catharine,  which  may  be 
regarded  a*  his  best  work,  along  with  the  Lit*  and  Death 
of,  Buckingham)  was  studied,  bnt  of  course  coiuriderably 
modified,  from  his  own  oonntenanca.  He  wa*  manly,  kind- 
hearted,  pleasant,  and  very  genial  and  serviceable  amoag 
brother-artist* ;  social  and  companionable,  but  holdhM 
mainly  aloof  from  fashionable  circlca.  As  an  actor  ha  had 
nnoommctt  talent.  Me  appeared  among  Dickon*'*  company 
of  amateur*,  in  1803  in  Lord  Lytton'a  comedy  NtA  to  Sad 
as  m  -Seem,  and  afterwards  in  Wilkie  Collin*'*  FretmDttp. 
playing  the  hnntorou*  part  of  Job  Want 

EGINH  AHD  i*  beet  known  a*  tha  biographer  of 
Charlemagne,  Hi*  nam*  i*  variou»ly  spelled  in  manu- 
script*.    Sinhardns,  Brnhartna.    Ainhard:       "* 


Sgmhardus,  Th*  French  and  Bnajhati  language*  have 
man  this  later  form ;  but  itia  unquestionably  wwng, 
~  'ardMorEmharto*. 


of  anthority  i»  for  Einhardua  i 
M  of  his  life  are  involved  in 


The 


partly    to   th*   i  ...   .__ 

authorities.     According  to  tha  stitemwit  of  Walaf ridaa 
Strebo,  a  contemporary,  he  was  born  in  tha  district  w" " 
is  watered  by  the  river  Maine  in  th*  modem  duohy  of  H 

m  —  as 
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Darmstadt  Toolet  hn*  disputed  the  genuineness  of  the 
Jpsjedrawet  in  which  the  statement  is  contained,  because 
•it  ear->!»  ooly  in  one  nuDtuoipt  of  the  ISth  century,  tod 
it  ersitain*  ah  trident  r.nechronism.1'  The  snachrouismf 
however,  it  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Teulet,  for  he 
understand*  by  "  pedjigogiiim  Saucti  Bonif  scii  "  a  school 
taught  by  St  Boniface,  whorea*  it  plainly  moans  f.  school  in 
the  monastery  of  St  Boniface,  as  Jaffa  takes  it  Tho  date 
of  his  birth  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  it  most  be  somo- 
whero  about  the  year  770  x,v.  Hie  parent*  were  noble, 
m!  probably  their  narnei  were  Einhart  and  Engilfrit  He 
was  educated  at  the  monastery  of  FnJda.  There  is 
documentary  evidence  that  he  was  resident  in  that  place 
fat  the  yean  788  and  791.  Owing  to  hip  intelligence 
and  ability  he  was  transferred  from  the  monastery  by  its 
abbot  Bangolfui  to  die  palace,  where  ha  became  intimate 
with  the  emperor  and  his  family,  and  received  commissions 
of  great  treat  and  importance.  Hit  removal  to  the  rjelace 
took  plane  not  later  than  796. 

lie  wai  entrusted  by  the  emperor  with  the  charge  oi 
public  building*,.  He  that  became  one  of  the  imperial 
minister*,  and  resided  with  the  emperor  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
la  reference  to  hi*  artirtic  skill  he  received  the  Scripture 
nsmeof  Jhfltd  (EhkLxxxL  2/, and mr.  30/),  according 
'    a  fashion  then  prevalent  of  giving  ancient 


e  other  buildings  mentioned  in 
chapter  xrii.  of  his  Life  of  Charltmagnt,  hut  there  is  no 
express  statement  to  that  effect  The  emperor  employed 
him  in  80S  aa  legate  to  Bonis  to  obtain  the  Popea  signature 
to  a  will  which  he  had  made  in  regard  to  the  division  of 
his  empire.  Hence  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  he 
was.  the  emperor's  secretary ;  but  no  contemporary  ascribe* 
this  office  to  him. 

It  waa  owing  to  Egiuhard's  influence  that  in  613 
Charlemagne  made  his  eon  Lonia  partner  in  the  empire. 
Louis,  on  becoming  sole  emperor,  proved  grateful  to 
Eginhard,  retained  htm  in  the  office  of  head  of  public  works, 
made  him  tutor  to  his  son  Lothaire  in  817,  and  showed  him 
every  mark  of  reapect 

Eginhard  married  Imma,  a  noble  lady,  a  lister  of 
Btrnharint,  who  was  bishop  of  Worms  and  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Winonborg.  Later  tradition  converted  Imma 
Into  the  dsnghter.of  Charlemagne^  and  invented  a  romantic 
story  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  Eginhard  and  Imma.1 
It  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  any  offspring.  Eginhard 
'a  a  parson  oalled  vuaun,  whom  he 
nata."      Those  expressions  and  the 


Taenia 

several  deeds  in  which  his  interests  would  have  been 
ocnewned,  and  in  which  the  names  of  Eginhard  aid  Imma 
appear,  soma  have  supposed  that  Ynssin  was  merely  a 
spiritual  eon. 

On  January  11,  SIS,  Loni*  bestowed  on  Eginhard  and 
hi*  wife  the  domains  of  Ifiehelstadt  and  Hulinherm  in  the 


1  Iks  story  of  Us  eentsoip,  ahiooia  apoerrpbil, 

■uttssd,  aa  It  fnqiimtlr  sppsan  In  lltanton.  Be  I 
madi  a  rncnes  of  Tititlng  the  •mptror'i  fatarhtw  nentlj  by  night. 
Oi  one  of  thaai  onnoDS  &  fill  of  moo  occurred  which  mad*  It  im- 
KHiblo  for  hint  to  walk  away  without  leaving  footprints  that  would 
Jure  tad  to  hii  dttsctlon.  Tho  risk  was  obiiatnd  by  aa  eipedlant  of 
Emms,  who  carried  her  low  across  the  court-  jmrd  of  the  pels**  on 
bsr  bask.  Th*  Kane  wis  wieosaaed  from  a  window  by  Charlanugna, 
morning  to  hit  anmaillon  sod  ukal  tioir  ad  rice. 


Than 


*  farther 


OhsrlHusiis  rewarded  the  devotion  of  tha  pair  by  oossi 
marriage.      The  story  la  lahsrentlv  taipmbabla,  and 
dutreditad  by  ths  facta  last  Eftnhari  himself  doss  _.  „._.„„„ 
fauna  aawog  uu  nombcr  of  Ohsrlomsfns's  children,  and  thst  a  storr 
stonier  In  ns  dstalls  ess  bees  told  of  a  daughter  of  th*  amperes' 


Odsnwald  on  the  Heine.  In  the  document  conveving  tW 
property  to  him  he  is  simply  called  Einhardus,  bat  in  a 
document  of  June  3,  815,  he  is  called  abbot.  In 
becoming  abbot  he  did  not  dismiss  his  wife.     After  this 

iod  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  several  monasteries, 

ndigny  of  Ghent,  Fontenelle  in  the  diocese  of  Bourn, 

St  Bavon  of  Ghent,  St  Semis  of  Maastricht,  and  St  Cloud 

(but  not  the  St  Cloud  near  Paris),  and  ha  had  also  chares 

of  the  church  of  St  John  die  Baptist  at  Pavia. 

Egjnhard  began  to  grow  tired  of  the  intri 
troubles  <■[  court  life,  and  in  830  finally  withdrew  to 
Mulinheim,  which  he  named  Beligenstedt,  when  he  had 
erected  a  chnrch  to  which  he  bad  transported  the  relics  of 
St  Marcellinua  and  St  Peter.  His  wife  helped  him  in  all 
his  efforts,  and  her  death  in  836  caused  him  bitter  grief. 
The  emperor  Louis  visited  him  in  his  retreat  the  same 
year,  probably  to  console  him,  but  Eginhard  did  not  long 
survive  his  wife,  for  he  died  March  14,  8i0. 

Eginhard  was  a  man  of  culture.  He  had  reaped  the 
benefit,  of  the  revival  of  education  brought  about  by 
Charlemagne,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Alcnin.  He 
was  well  versed  in  Latin  literature,  and  knew  Greek.  He 
was  very  small  in  bo.'v,  a  feature  on  which  Arcuin  wrote 
an  epigram.  Fa  most  famous  work  is  his  Vita  Caroli 
Jfaani,  written  in  imitation  of  the  Livet  of  Suetonius.  It 
i*  the  moat  reliable  account  of  Charlemagne  that  we  have, 
and  a  work  of  some  artistic  merit  It  was  written  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  great  emperor.  It  wis  very  popular 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Parts  collated  upwards  of  sixty  MSS. 
for  hi*  edition. 

Th*  other  works  of  Eginhard  are— (1)  Araala 
Francottmx,  extending  from  741  a.D.  to  839  a.n. ;  tome 
doubt  their  authenticity,  without  good  reason ;  (a) 
Eputola,  handed  down  only  in  one  MS.,  now  at  Leon  and 
of  considerable  importance  for  the  history  of  the  times;  (3) 
Eitioria  Trantlatitmu  BmlorVM  Ohritti  Mart  jiram 
MarveUini  sf  Petri,  written  in  830,  and  giving  a  curious 
narrative  of  how  the  bones  of  the  martyrs  were  stolen  end 
conveyed  to  Seligeustsdt,  and  what  miracles  they  wronght 
To  this  is  added  a  poem  on  the  same  subject  A  treatise 
written  by  him,  Dt  Adoranda  Cruet,  has  not  come  down 
too*. 

The  literature  on  Eginhard  is  very  extensive,  almost  all 
who  deal  with  Charlemagne,  early  German  literature,  and 


7S  by  Pert 
n,  HsnoV4 

u,  >aTn JooS SfMot,  tosTi o#7p iHMties  (the  Uf*  <f  (TWh 
w  Is  in  voL  W);  ud  Philip  Jaffa  In  vol.  iv.  of  las  AViatani 
«  Ssvusuinai,  Berlin,  1867.  Teulsf  s  is  the  nudistt  ind 
ssost  eonmlete  edition,  lUid  he  deserves  special  rrruse  in  sonntclioa 
with  tha  lettsrs.  Parts  and  Jiffi  pnhllahed  the  Lift  qf  Clurlf 
stopM  sapsrstely  for  tha  use  of  schools.  Tenlet  give*  i  full  scconst 
of  all  pre  vioos  editions,  of  tho  MSB. ,  and  of  tiunlsboiu.  Some  of 
tho  other  editions  contain  oibliognphical  nfemioe*.  A  trmala- 
of  the  IAJi  ef  Oliarlttuunu  has  sppesred  in  English  by  W.  Cluster, 
Loudon,  1677  (J.  S.) 

EGLANTINE  (E.  Frisian,  tgtliiert;  French,  aiglaixur), 
a  name  for  the  sweet-brier,  Bona  rubiginota,  and  for  R. 
lutta,  another  species  of  Lindlsy's  tribe  of  Seta  RulAguvxs, 
and  apparently  the  R.  Eglanteria  of  Linnjena.  The 
signification  of  ths  word  seems  to  be  thorn-tree  or  thorn- 
bush,  ths  first  two  syllable*  probably  representing  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tgla,  egli,  a  prick  or  thorn,  while  the  termina- 
tion is  the  Dutch  tcrt,  taert,  a  tree  {see  Wedgwood,  Did. 
Bug.  Etymoioyy).  Eglantine  is  frequently  alluded  to  in 
tha  writings  of  English  poets,  from  Chancer  J — *-"J" 
Milton,  in  VdUvn,  1.  48,  is  thought  by  the  ta 
^  houoysuckla 
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'  EGUN'i'ON,   AxotTJBel*   Wi 
towW  Eul  or   flBla-lBSl^    lord 
Inland,  m  bom  at  Palermo,  September  39, 1813.    Mb 


the  dNih  of  bis  grandfather,  in  December  1819.  The 
young  eul  wm  educated  at  Eton  Collage ;  and  for  mme 
tirae  his  <*irt  object  d  intertet  was  trie  fair!  Ha  bad 
large  rteing  stud,  and  won  snooeas  and  a  reputation  in  tba 
■porting  world.  In  1839  bia  name  became  mora  widely 
blown  in  connection  with  a  tonr«mtut  which  he  projected, 
tad  which  was  held  at  his  Mat  in  August  of  that  year.  At 
tbia  attempted  revival  of  andiairal  pageantry,  one  of  the 
knights  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  afterward*  emperor  of  the 
French.  The  earl  of  Eglinton  wat  a  stewuh  adherent  of 
the  OonesTTatiTB.  party,  and,  on  the  formation  of  the  first 
TJerbpadminieeration  in  February  16C3,  be  waa  called  from 
bia'  comparative  retirement  to  till  the  office  of  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Ho  retired  with  the  ministry  in  the 
following  December,  baring  by  the  manEn—  of  hit 
character,  hia  aJ&bility,  and  hit  princely  hospitality  made 
himself  one  of  the  most  popular  o£  Irish  viceroy*.  On  the 
.  ratnn  of  tba  earl  of  Derby  to  office  in  February  1808,  the 
earl  of  EgUuton  waa  again  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  and 
Discharged  the  duties  of  this  post  trU  Jons  18G9.  Before 
his  second  retirement  be  waa  created  earl  of  Winton  in  the 


twice  married ;  firat,  in"  1841,  to  Theresa,  widow  of 
Captain  B.  E.  Cockerel!,  R.N.,  by  whom  he  had  four 
children.  The  oountees  died  in  December  1803 ;  and  in 
1858  the  earl  married  the  Ledy  AdelaCepeJ,  only  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Essex.  He  lost  hia  second  wife  in  December 
1860,  and  died  suddenly  himeelf  at  SI  Andrews,  October 
I,  1861.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  bit  eldest 
eon,  Archibald  William,  Lord  Montgomerie. 

EGMONT  (Eomohp),  Lamoral,  Conn  or,  Prinoe  of 
OaTre  (1523-1568),  was  born  in  Hainault  In  1533.  Ha 
ema  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  John  IT.,  count  of 
Fgmont,  by  hia  wife  Francises),  princes*  of  Gavre,  and 
sMpBeodsd.  to  the  title  and  ettatet  on  the  death  of  liis  titter 
brother  Karl,  about  1011.  In  thit  year  he  temd  hit 
appronticeehip  as  a  soldier  in  the  expedition  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  Algiers,  oUeifnnniahlng  MaMelf  in  """"^ 
of  a  body  of  cavalry.  In  1545  he  married  B*Mna  of 
Bavaria,  eister  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  wedding 
was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  Spier*  in  the  presence 
el  the  emperor.  Soon  afterwards  Egmont  wat  wrested 
with  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleeoe.  He  "T*"'-< 
the  emperor  in  the  various  campaigns  and  progresses  of  the 
following  yean,  waa  with  him  at  the  nnsniuattful  singe  of 
Meta  (1553),  and  In  ISO*  was  sent  to  England  at  head  of 
an  embassy  to  seek  the  hand  of  Queen  Mary  for  Philip 
-'  "  j«iu.  He  was  preeant  at  their  marriage  eolaii 
ly  after  at  Wineheeter.     In  the  summer  of  1057 


Sffl 


n  that  the  battla  of  St  Quentin  waa  fought.  The 
victory  waa  determined  by  the  brilliant  charge  which  he 
led  against  the  French.  The  reputation  which  be  won  at 
St  Qatatua  wet  raiaed  atiU  higher  in  1058,  when  ha 
encountered  the  French  army  under  Dt  Themes  at 
Orarelinst,  on  itt  march  bomewarda  after  the  invasion  of 
Flanders,  totally  defeated  it,  and  took  Martha)  da  Themes 
and  many  officer*  of  high  rank  prisoner*.  The  battle  waa 
fought  against  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  ud  the 
victory  made  Alva  Egmonfa  enomy.  But  the  count  now 
became  the  Mul  of  his  eoMtryua*,  who  looked  upon  him 


at  haw  saviour  of  Flanders  from  da  Testation  by  the  French. 
He  wat  nominated  by  Philip  ttadtholder  of  the  province* 
of  Flandera  nod  Artois.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  by 
the  treaty  of  Chant*  Oambreais,  Egmont  was  one  of  the  four 
hostages  selected  by  the  tang  of  France  at  pledget  for  fee 
exaeution.  At  ttadtholder  he  now  showed  same  sympathy 
with  the  popular  discontent  orated  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  particularly  by  Cardinal  Oranvella, 
■hitter  to  the  regent  Margaret  At  a  member  of  tha 
council  of  ttete  he  joined  the  prince  of  Onrige  inn  Tigorous 
protett  tddnsasd  to  Philip  (1061)  against  the  proceeding 
of  the  minister ;  and  two  years  liter  he  again  protested  in 
conjunction  with  the  prinoe  of  Orange  and  Count  Horn. 
He  was  invited  by  Philip  to  go  to  Spain  to  confer  with  hint 

Egmont,  however,  who  wat  a  strict  Catholic,  afterwards 
spoke  )n  lest  hostile  terms  of  the  minister;  end,  at  the  seme 
time  that  he  wat  courting  tha  favour  of  the  middle  classes, 
becoming  more  a  favourite  at  the  oourt  of  the  regent, 
nary  1560  he  accepted  a  special  mission  to  Spain 
a  known  to  Philip  to  eome  extent  the  elate  of  affaire 


nilipto 

in  the  Nethtrltndt  and  the  demands  of  the  people.  At 
Madrid  the  king  gave  him  an  ostentatiously  cordial  reception, 
and  all  the  courtier*  Tied  with  each  other  in  lavishing  profee- 
rions  of  respect  upon  him.  But  earnest  discussion  of  the  real 
inject  of  the  mission  was  traded  by  the  king,  end  Egmont 
had  to  return  to  the  Netherlands  loaded  only  with  fino 
words  of  flattery  and  promise.  At  the  very  same  time 
instructions  were  sent  to  the  regent  to  abate  nothing  of  the 
severity  of  persecution,  and  the  Inquisition  waa  re- 
established. Egmont  waa  indignant,  and  the  people  wen 
in  •  state  of  frenxied  excitement.  In  1066  n  confederation 
of  the  nobles  (Let  (hunts)  wat  formed,  the  document  con- 
stituting It  being  known  at  the  Compromite.  Egmont  then 
withdraw  to  bit  government  of  Flanders,  end  showed  him- 

"    "     vacillation,  an  unscrupulous  supporter  of  the 

fleree  persecutor  of  heretic*.  Inthetummer 
of  1697  the  duke  of  Alv*  with  an  army  of  veteran*  arrived 
in  the  Netherlands,  to  supersede  the  regent  Margaret,  and 
to  crnshwith  the  strong  hand  the  popnlar  opposition.  One 
of  his  first  acts  wat  the  treacherous  eeixare  of  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  who  wen  imprisoned  at  Ghent.  A 
sham  process  waa  begun  against  them,  and  after  some 
months  they  wen  removed  to  Brussels,  where  sentence  was 
pronounced  by  Alvahimself  on  the  4th  Juno  1668.  Egmont 
waa  declared  guilty  of  high  treason  and  condemned  to 
death,  It  wat  in  vain  that  the  most  earnest  intercessions 
had  been  made  in  hia  behalf  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleeoe,  die  states  of  Brabant,  the 
electors  of  tha  empire,  and  the  regent  herself.  Tain,  too, 
was  the  pathetic  pleading  of  Egmontfe  wife,  who  with  her 
eleven  children  wat  reduced  to  want,  and  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  convent     Egmont  was  beheaded  at  Brussele  the  day 

',  June  5.     Hemethii 

the  storm  of  terror  and 

,, _    „ thia  tragedy  gave  rise  Egmonfa 

failings  wen  forgotten,  and  ho  and  hia  fellow  victim  to 
Speniah  tyranny  wen  glorified  in  the  popular  imagi  nation 
-  ■  martyr*  of  Flemish  freedom.  Thia  memorable  episode. 
roved  to  be  the  prelude  to  tba  famous  revolt  of  the 
fetherianda,  the  issue  of  which  was  independence.    Goethe 

Lade  it  the  theme  of  a  tragedy.     In  1865  am 
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Jl  QYTT  ia  »  country  a*  the  north.  Nil  am  extremity  of 
Africa,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  a  by  Nubia,  on  the  E.  by  Palestine,  Arabia, 
and  tho  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Greet  Deeert. 

The  name  of  Egypt  in  hieroglyphics  ia  Kern,  which 
becomes  Kami  in  demotic,  a  form  uiuauiiud  in  the  Coptio 
KHJUE  (.Sahidic),  KHajU(Baahiniirk:),  and  ^QHJUI  (Mem- 
phltio),  with  unimportant  variance.  The  aenaa  ia  "  the  black 
(land),''  Egypt  being  eo  called  from  the  bUckneae  of  ita 
cultivable  aoiL1 

In  Hebrew  Egypt  ia  called  Mizraim,  D?Tf9,  a  dual,  aome- 
timee  need  ea  a  singular.*  It  describes  the  country  with 
r»for«nce  to  ita  two  great  natural  divisions,  Upper  Egypt 
and  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  Delta.  In  the  prophets  Haxor, 
11Y9,  ocean  as  the  singular  form,  and  meaua  Lower 
Egypt,  Fatbros  being  used  for  Upper  Egypt-1  Thna 
Mizraim  may  be  compared  to  the  two  Sicilies,  though  some- 
times we  find  Mizraim  for  the  lower  country  when  we 
should  expect  Mazor.  (Gteen.  Tha.  1.  v.  Mizraim.)  The 
meaning  of  Mszor  ia  probably  the  "fortified,''  rather 
than  the  "border,''  referring  to  the  natural  atrengUi  of 
the  country. 

The  Great  AT/in-roc  first  occurs  in  the  Homeric  writings. 
In  the  Odyiiey  it  ia  the  name  of  the  Nile  (masculine)  aa 
well  as  of  the  country  (feminine).  Afterwards  it  il  not 
need  for  tbe  river.  No  satisfactory  Egyptian1  or  Semitic 
origin  baa  been  proposed  for  it  The  probable  origin  ia 
tha  Sanskrit  root  gup,  "  to  guard,"  whence  may  have  been 
formed  agupta,  "  guarded  about,"  a  similar  sense  to  Maior.6 

The  Hebrew  Mszor  ia  preserved  in  tbe  Arabia  Misr, 

1  in  tha  vulgar  dialect  of  Egypt. 


1  Of.  Plat  ttt  Ind4  M  OtiHdt,  cap.  IS.  Dr  Bragwh  object!  to  tut 
Ida  that  Kim  mar  a*  oonnactad  wtih  tba  biblical  patriarchal  name 
Ham  Dfl  (forming  part  of  poevicniiaM  of  Efejpt  Ln  tHe  Pnalmi:-  "  th« 
lanflof  HraT"  t>.  25,  S7,  on  Si;  "lb*  t>nta  of  Ham,"  lirriil.  61), 
l»  groond  that  It  ia  philoloflcalljr  atfflmlt  to  otmaact  lb«  Egyptian 

...  _. *»«Ar,L  p.  74,  not,"),     *hU  objacHim  would  be 

m  one  of  a  Samltla  won!  banistlbad  In  ancient 

9  both  iff.  Saaaw^jyaaa*a  Plant,  v.  W,  »■>.  "«• 
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.  rigniBH  "it  became  hot,"  and  describee  hlaokEou  aa  a  nanlt 


•  The  nee  of  Hiiraira  u  tha  proper  tunne  of  aa  tndrrtdaal  appears  to 
ha  at  early  as  tba  Una  of  Bamwa  II.  Minima  oocnra  aa  the  mm 
or  a  HUtiM,  Uis  brother  of  Ufa  king  (Bnigacn,  Gayr.  /«w»f .,  11.  Si, 
pt.  xrlii.  77).  Tha  Hebrew  deal  form  la  liranailT  traneorlbed  la 
tUhaanni,  hlahanalm  (IL  el,  pL  iiii.  Ml,  a  word  not  actually  dnal, 
nod  the  Aramaic  dnal  aW  to  Naharina,  tha  Hebrew  Mabareim  (L  pL 
It  339). 

>  Pathroa  may  takt  Its  name  from  tha  Pethyrito  Kama,  so  called 
train  ia  metroiolna,  P-hat-har  (Brogech,  0easr.  /nacV,  I.  1M,  180, 


.a  stent. 

._ .. ___.     „.  , _.rvo75t 

•nth,"  or  Uppar  F«7pt-  I**  Pnmir- Dyvulif,  M*~-  dill**., 
ur.ll.  S3I). 

«  Dr  Brntach  has  oon)ertur>Dy  identified  titywttn  "1th  Haiejrtah, 

tha  eacred  name  of  Mampbie,  bat  which  tat  —     —'  *"— *-  -» 

tha  Nils,  the  Canoblo,  with  ru  two  montha,  1 
Wane,  tboee  beet  known  to  tha  aerlj  Oieaka,  1 
((teor.  /aaear.,1.83). 

'Tha  apparent  relation  of  Afrawrcito  alyvi.Ji,  a  raltora,  might 
■wn  to  ngzatt  a  tiiytfc  11'logieal  orijrin  for  tbe  proper  name,  kt.  Pictet 
hae,  howewr,  moat  ingHuooalr  traced  both  to  gup,  to  taari,  tbonih 
nia  anppoaiBoa  that  tea  nana  orurtnallr  wai  coasaetad  wtth  tha  Sbap- 
s*nl  rule  in  Karpt  man  b*  ngardad  aa  haiardona  {Qrighm  Itft- 

it  aUsor.  aa  NfT^'of  Salaor. 


It  ocenra  in  tbe  Koran  aa  the  Mtu  of  Egypt  (iliii.  60), 

but  haabeen  applied  to  the  country  and  to  ita  chief  capitals 
since  the  Arab  conquest,  El-Fuatat,  now  called  Maar-el- 
'AtoekaJi,  of  Old  Maar,  and  El-Kahireli,  the  Cairo  of  tbe 


tbe  Oreeki  and  Bomaos  Egypt  waa  nenelly  aaaigned 
h  some  gsva  it  to  Libya,  or  Africa.     This 

„ . owing  to  tbe  adoption  of  tha  Nile  ea  tha 

division  of  the  two  continents,  which  would  naturally  bars 
given  naif  of  the  country  to  each  continent. 

In  ancient  time-  Egypt  wae  tha  country  watered  by  ttia 
Nile  north  of  tbe  First  Cataract,  tbe  deserts  on  either  aide 
being  eMigned  to  Arabia  and  Libya.1  The  Egyptian  nama, 
11  the  black  land,"  ia  only  applicable  to  the  cultivable  land. 
The  Misr  of  the  Arabs  is  distinctly  restricted  to  the  aamt 
territory,  tbe  adjoining  daserta  being  called  the  deeeila  of 
Egypt  Physically,  ethnographicsJly,  and  politically,  tbe 
two  tracts  are  markedly  different,  bat  it  ia  mar  usual  to 


Petbtou.  OsMaurar,  Pkcdtjctiohs,  urn  lira  amr  urn. 

The  political  advantages  of  Egypt,  in  situation,  natural 
strength,  and  resources,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  It  lies  in 
tho  vary  route  of  the  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
that  between  Africa  and  the  other  two  continents.  It  ia 
the  gate  of  Africa,  and  the  fort  which  oommanda  the  way 
from  Enrope  to  the  East  Indies.  The  natural  porta  on  the 
Bed  Baa  and  tha  Mediterranean,  selected  and  improved  by 
(be  wisdom  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies,  whose  enter- 
prises have  been  eclipsed  by  those  of  M.  de  Lewepa  in  our 
own  days,  have  always  been  enough  for  ita  commerce, 
which  the  great  inland  water-way  of  the  Nile  haa  greatly 
aided.  The  inhabited  country,  guarded  by  deserts  and 
intersected  In  Lower  Egypt  by  branches  of  the  Nile  and 
canals,  in  Upper  Egypt  cfoeely  hemmed  in  by  the  moun- 
tain) on  either  aide,  ia  difficult  to  reach  and  to  traverse ;  si 
the  same  time  ita  extreme  fertility  makes  It  independent  of 
anppliaa  from  other  lauds,  and  thua  easier  to  defend.  Tha 
ancient  wealth  and  power  of  Egypt  should  occasion  ua  no 
wonder,  nor  even  that  the  oomitry  still  prosper*  in  epite  of 
centuries  of  Turkish  misrule. 

"The  extant  of  the  cnltivated  land  in  Egypt  [Mr.  Lane 
calculate*]  to  be  eqnal  to  rather  more  than  one  square 
degree  and  a  half ;  in  other  words,  oSOO  square  geographi- 
cal miles.  This  ia  less  than  half  tha  extent  of  the  land 
which  ia  comprised  within  tbe  confines  of  the  daaert;  for 
many  parte  within  tha  limita  of  the  cultivable  land  are  too 
high  to  be  inundated,  and  oonaequantly  are  not  cultivated ; 
and  other  parte,  particularly  in  Lower  Egypt,  are  occupied 
by  lakes,  or  tnanhaa,  or  drifted  sand.  Allowance  also 
must  be  made  for  tbe  apace  which  ia  occupied  by  towns 
and  village*,  the  river,  canals,  dec  Lower  Egypt  eompriast 
about  the  same  extant  of  cultivated  land  aa  the  while  of 
Upper  Egypt*'     Since  tha  date  when  tliis  waa  written, 
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liU4,  tlu>  extent  of  caltt-ated  I 

ha*    mo  chiefly  dm  to  works 

Egypt,  the  lnereued  cnltiaatiou  01  oonon,  i 

facility  of  ttaoeport.     The  increase  cannot,  homer,  be 

Dime**.— The  ancient  like  Ob  modern  Egyptian* 
followed  the  natural  dinnon  of  the  country  into  two  tmom, 
the  nUey  of  Upper  Egypt  end  the  pUin  of  Lower  Egypt 
The  nainee  in  hieroglyphic*  en  to-tee,  the  "  eooth  lead" 
(compared,  with  the  article  prefixed,  p  to-ree,  to  Pathro*  by 
k.  da  Bouge),  eod  te-mehit,  the  "  north  lend."  The  two 
ided  by  the  eouthera  bonndarie*  of  the  higheet 


Che  plain. 

a  called  tl 


The 


moat  nmtham  noma  of  Upper.  Egypt  wet  called  that  of 
Hubia,  and  began  it  Silnli*.  The  Greek  and  Boman 
diriaion  exclude*  the  Mempbite  Nome  from  Lower  Egypt. 
It  i*  not  known  at  whit  date  Egypt  ***  fl**t  dirided 
Into  the  prorinoe*  called  Noma*.  They  are  noticed  in  in- 
■eriptioaa  of  Pynarty  IV.  (Brogeoh,  Otogr.  /aaaW-.,  i.  83), 
and  their  aymbol  occur*  in  the  nam*  of  H**p-ti,  "the 
two  noma*/  filth  king  of  Dynaoty  L,  Manetbo'n    Urn- 


undent  Egyptian  hat*,  all  of  which,  except  fragment*,  are 
of  the  Gneoo-Boman  age.    Probably  the  number  varied  at 

different"  "    "         *        


to  be  forty-two,  eonaidanng  the  forty-two  lodge*  of  the 
dead  (Ritual,  eh.  130)  aa  called  from  tha  chief  towna  of 
the  kingdom  to  a  gnat  tribunal  (Otogr.  /awar.,  i.  90), 
which  he  thiuka  repraaenla  the  earthly  court  deaoribed  by 
Diodorna  Sieulua  (L  76.)— (Otogr.  ItAr.,  i  131.) 

Then  wu  a  double  lyatem  of  name*  for  the  noma*,— 
the  eaored,  ntual  in  hieroglyphic*,  and  tha  valgar,  taken 
from  the  capital*,  and  planned  in  Omek  in  tnnaoription* 
or  traniktion*.  In  conaaqoeno*  of  tbf*  double  *y*lem 
the  identification  of  the  hieroglyphic  nanMa  with  thooo  of 
tha  Greek*  and  Roman*  i*  not  alwaye  certain.  Tbia  i*  the 
Clae  in  Lower  Egypt,  when  the  form  of  the  country  make* 
it  hard  to  determine  the  exact  geographical  relation  in- 
tended by  any  order.  On  account  of  thie  difficulty,  end 
beeeuae  the  hieroglyphic  name*  an  of  inferior  importance 
in  the  geography  of  Egypt,  they  an  not  hen  giren.  (See 
Brngacn,  Gtogr.  Iiuckr.,  i  9S,  ttqq.) 

By  the  Oneka  and  Boman*  Kaypt  waa  dirided  into  the 
Delta  or  lower  country,  and  the  Thecal*  or  upper  country. 
The  third  dirUEon,  the  ac-celled  Middle  Egypt,  flrat  occur* 
in  Ptolemy  a*  the  Seven  Nome*,  •Euro,  ropol,  or  Eepta- 


bWi  Abi-ABeUf.  It  wai  inada  In  the  jwr  of  tha  Flight  7TT  (*-n. 
U7MI),  [nmrftojs  the  oenauof  711,  A.D.  1115-el  md  nuy  b.  nthar 
eadantted  tan  la*  rarem.  ThaaaHmaM  of  M.  M«g1n  (JuWrrJ. 
TfyKfiU,  U.  J.3-S44)  .now.  that  In  18SI  tt»  axtant  of  tha  Eoltlnltd 
WniEiKhlm;  botiuiatbitp^aduuldamblitiHtiaf  mat* 
1eodh*dh»nrmt.7»df«i:]rv"(«Hj(ii*M»t1»-tit«jX,LS6,nDliil  la 
tha  Loeriptum  it  Ctnptt  than  Umx  UMllant  BHOb  OB  ta*  «*■ 
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norma,  Tiiemefr  Thia  new  diririou,  and  tha  tralwfar  of 
the  Hemphite  Mom*  from  Lower  Egypt  to  the  Heptanomia, 
are  the  chief  innoYUiomi,  for  the  fanciful  diriaiona  of 
Lower  Egypt  in  Ptolemy  an  no  doubt  theoretical. 

The  folowin*;  he*  of  the  noma*  ia  taken  from  Perthey* 
Vooabmlarim  CopHoo-LoltiMm,  compared  with  the  name 
author"*  JSrdhnvi*  dm  atU*  Atgyptau,  BerL  Akad.,  1068. 
Th*  anthoritiea  *n  Herodotua,  Agathanhidm,  Strabo, 
Puny,  Flal*nry,theooin*  of  the  nomea  attack  under  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  Antonino*  Pine,  the  last  indicated  by  th* 
abbrermtion  Nu.,  end  other  eoureee.  The  letter*  L,  H., 
and  T.  indicate  Lower  Egypt,  the  Heptanomia,  and  tha 
Thebaa,  aa  th*  diriaioD*  to  which  nomea  thu*  dmignated 
an  known  to  belong; 

L.  Aknadrbe,  A*«M*f»  x*m  «^>.  I^uL  V*. 

L.  AndnpoUtae,  'Ai*>mijn*,  PtoL,  fonnniy  OnmecpoUta, 

B.  AntMpoUta,  •ArrmimXiTTi,,  Plln.  PtoL  So. 

™    ■  tttDoiM,  -Arravtre.,  PtoL 

'A*a*lw— *if««  r*V  twri  Bo»*r, 


dao,  ^Afnnfrw  Ut,  Bmub.  Plin.  PtoL  If n. 
L.  JUeUM*waA*>  inf.,  PUd.,  tlie  miw  u  HtnupoHtn,  Plin. 
IL  InaBoltai  Hnt,  >nr«ti,r,  fitrmh.  So.,  the  iuh  u  Cnee- 

eUHBBttBN,  Pirn. 

L.  AthtftibM,  'A*>i*(Tei,  H*r.  Bbah.  PtoL  Bo. ;  Athunbltai  Plin. 
L.  Babnethae,  B**a>rr(nm  Ha.  Stiab.  Pita.  PtoL  No. 


_.  ...   ^T_  Har.  Btnih.  Plin.  Ptal.  I 

L.  TUiawtoe,  K*eWr«t,  Plin.  PtoL  Kn. 

T.  flwiiHn.  Xwl^i,  Har.,  ktar  Peuopollt**,  PI 

T.  CaptltoL  Im-lotT,  Plin.  PtoL  Nu. 

™  i"--'It»rin.,th.«m9uAnindti«HoBt,8t™b.Ku. 

iMiMlm  Btimli.  Plin.  PtoL  Ho. 


*.  Plk.  PtoL  ITa. 


j  the  buh  u  OedtH  1 
L.  HnlLoBoHtoi,  HntrnKlTv,  Saab.  Plin.  PtoL  Be. 

UaptoeiiBMtf*  U\  Inw,  No. 
H.  fbnobopolltoi,  PUa.,  VAmkan.  AeathUBh.  PtoL  Hn., 

-nVHAtrfrvi,  'fyaaAMnWl,  Btnb. 
T.  Hsmonithitot,  iMwrftTn,  Plln.  PtoL  ITa. 
H.  Haimopolitst,  'IffianAfrf*  Pun.   Ptol.  Ha.,  If^aartir^ 


.  Hweeecbtea,  Fl 


.  Tf*Wi»ft  PtoL  Ha. 

T.  Latopelito^  AeranXCr^i,  Plin.  If  n. 

L.  iMtopebaia,  A»rT*a*Afr*i.  Stmb.  Plin.  PtoL  Ka. 

L  Latopsthai,  Aarra.MTai,  Stub.  PtoL  Hu. 

L.  libya,  Ai**«>  npit,  PtoL 

T.  booeoHt**,  Aana^iirn  AjpOuiret  Plln.  PtoL  Rk 


L  Meuliitoe,  XanAaIro,  Btnb.  Plln,  PtoL  Ho. 

I.  HatalltM,  lai^,  Plin.  PtoL  Na, 

L.  Monjaraphttoi,  IbptUfrvt,  swab. 

L.  HTeephorlto*,  NHneVraf,  Her. 

L.  Satho,  Ne*B,  Her.,  toe  euua  u  Neat,  Ptol.  Ifo.t 

L.  Kuentltai,  Plto.  Se. 

L.  Neat,  V»tr,  PtoL  Ha.,  tb*  emu  u  H.tho,  Ber.t 

Klbiotoe,  Xtrr+m,  Stab. 

0«im  duo,  'Om?™  t*>.  Plin.  PtoL     (he  HimiDOttlacaa,  PHn. 
T.  Outbha*.  Plln.,  '0«A{m,  Ha. 

-    •fin,..  H«.  Plin.  PtoL  Ha. 


.  Oanphitte,  -Oa.    .     ...  .    ...  _  _ 

.  Oiyranchito*,  'Ofaaawtriri,  Aaatbanb.  Stmb.  Plin.  PtoL  lfa. 
■n — -,  Immewtfrea,  .*■■-    "*-■    "■■     ■■  - 


t,  Flm.  PtoL  Mb.,  n>  m 


L  Pinnmiu^  rmtenafreai  Har. 

T.  FttMM  riaKaJm  rtf  MeMae.  Paeyr.  Anaet,  th*  bum  ■* 

Phittui  m,  PlnL  I 
.  PklmBHDl  I  Ku. 

faB1pWt^n.aaTlT,,,Btopl.BTt,th«-m.«Plrti™i.b«t 
f.  raritnehat,  nw*«hi.  Mama  Thaburua  rmeBAar  la) 
jwt«  part  (Paymi,  Jay.  fteawAJIl). 

Google  , 
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...     .    .Ju«m*nPithjritsl 

•mpek Nwtak  Flin.  PtoL  Nu. 

two,  Ha.,  Ptonetho,  Plla.,  *#Wr»,  ltd. 

1*  Phylsee  ml  School*,  t.Wii,  3x<*k  Agttharoh.     hi  llne- 

I*  Vnmltm,  n-wmfrji,  Hsr.  Btrab.  FHu.  PtoL  hTn. 

I.  Ptmsthn.  Plm.     Bh  Phthenoa.  «b, 

L.  butts,  Intm  XctrrWi,  Her.  Btnb.  Plln.  PtoL  Mn. 

L.  Bchedis,  Agsthstth.     Bn  PhyUcs. 

L>  Stbmnvta  duo,  3i.«  mini  i  a™  I*™*,  1«Jipi<imi  a*V*  vassal 

Ptol.:  Sebeanytw,  Hsr.  Btnb.  Pint  Ha. 
L.  Bnthratas,  2rWr*t,  Btnb.  Plln.  PtoL  So. 
L.  TinltM,  Tsrf™,  Hsr.  Btnb.  Plin.  PtoL  Hu. 
T.  Tanthyrttst,    Tentyrltoa,  Tw*Vff  41,    Agathsrek.    Plln.   PtoL 


.     .M.  nph,  PtoL,  eadiiirff,  Hsr.    8m  Perithafaa. 

T.  Thinites,  «.rlm>,  Plhi.  PtoL  Ho. 

L.  Thninlti,  t/mtrmi,  Bn. 

L.  IsitH,  lotmt,  Flin.  PtoL  Fa. 

It  li  very  remsrksU*  th.t  the  Andnoits  Fans  of  tht  Haptuunli 
dWnotsppsarinth*  Usngljpbis  lift*,  bnin  Bebek,  tb*  oro- 

eodilo-hesdid    diiinitj     ■— "— '   —     .......     .  . 

ti  met,  disbud  la  most 
10TL 


■    Nolitia   Dipti 


ipoeed  under  Theodoeiue 
IL,  a.d.  408-4G0,  gives  a  iww  ■  division  of  Egypt  into 
four  provinces — Jigyptns,  AagmUmpio*,  Arcadia,  and 
Thebala.  Koughly  the  first  comprised  all  Lower  Egypt 
eicept  the  put  emit  of  the  Delta,  which  wu  tmi  to 
the  second,  and  Arcadia  appear*  to  nave  guooeeded  the 
Hcptauomi*  (Perthey,  Brdkundi,  618,  tat  viL) 

About  the  time  of  Justinian  L  this  division  li  fonnd  to 
bo  f aria*  developed,  according  to  ths  statements  of 
Hieroclue.  Egypt  contained  six  eparchies: — 1,  Emit 
Proper,  Atyurruucj,  the  watt  of  Lower  Fgypt  to  ths 
Scbeunytio  branch  of  th«  Nile;  3.  Hie  Pint  Augusta, 
Auyowra  a',  the  north-as«  torn  part  of  Lower  Egypt  to  the 
Syrian  border ;  3.  The  Second  Augusta,  ASyevo-r*  jf,  the 
territory  southward  of  the  First  Augusta;  4.  Arcadia, 
'AfKaiSi'a,  the  earlier  Heptanomis ;  6.  Tlu  Nearer  ThebaU, 
BJj&t*  li  trium,  extending  to  Panoe,  or  Penopolw,  and 
Including  tbe  Great  Oaii* ;  6.  The  Upper  ThebaU,  eijjtJuli 
4  eVa,  aa  far  M  Phils*  The  division  into  nomea  had 
evidently  been  almost  effaced  at  tbii  time  (Id.  030,  tat 
ix.). 

The  Copta  preserved  the  oldeet  division  of  the  country, 
and  called  Lower  Egypt,  the  Northern  Region,  eAJLAlT 
(Mem.),  M£IT,  Ac  <Sah.),  Upper  Egypt,  the  Southern 
Region,  pHC  (Mem.),  JUApHC  (Bab.)  The  name*  of 
the  nomee  were  also  known  to  them,  and  an  given  by 
Cham  poll!  on  in  L'ltggpte  tout  fat  Pkaro/mt. 

Like  the  Copta,  the  Ara.be  generally  know  of  but  two 
divisions,  the  names  of  which  are  anch  a*  the  people  of  the 
desert  would  naturally  give  to  the  country  watered  by  the 
Nile.  Lower  Egypt  ia  called  Er-Beef,  the  cultivated,  or 
fertile,  and  Upper  Egypt,  Es-ba'eed,  the  happy,  or  for- 

Under  the  Memlook  sultana  of  the  Rshnwdjussty,  ss  we 
leam  from  the  list  appended  to  Da  Secy's  AM-AUatif,  re- 
ferring to  A.H.  716  (*.!>.  1316-6),  the  province*  of  Egypt 
were  lea*  numerous  than  the  ancient  names.  They  are  for 
Lower  Egypt— the  territory  of  Cairo  and  the  provuees 
of  Kalyoob,  the  Sherkeeyeh,  the  Dakahleoyeh,  Ed-Dimyit, 
the  Ghurbeeyeb,  Henoof,  Abyar  and  Banee-Naar,  the 
Bohoyreh,  Faoweh,  Nattorawiyth,  Alexandria,  and  El- 
Oeezeh ;  and  for  Upper  Egypt  -  the  province*  of  Atfeeh, 
the  Feijoom,  Behnete,  Ashmooneyn,  Manfaloot,  Asyoot, 
Akhmeem,  and  Koos.  At  the  time  of  the  French  occupa- 
tion the  province*  had  been  reduced  in  number  to  sixteen, 
and  the  division  of  th*  Middle  Provinces  introduced,  thus 
Iftiviug  the  noptnttomif.     The  Northern  I'totiuccs,  IX 


Akaleem  el-Bahreeynh,  were  tha  Guarboeyeh,  that  of  It- 
Batheed,  the  Boheyreh,  that  of  B-Hanaoorah,  Hie  Hanoo- 
feeyah,  that  of  Ed-Dimyat,  tha  Sharksejeh,  tha  Karroo- 
baeyah,  and  that  of  El-Geeaeh.  Ine  Middle  Provituw,  M- 
Akalaem  el-Wnataneeyeh,  won  that  of  Atfeeh,  tha  Feirootn, 
id  those  of  Benee-flnweyf  or  Behneah,  and  of  H-Miirreb. 
or  Ashmooneyn,*  The  Southern  Provinces,  Et-Ahmfeena. 
el-Kibieeyeh,  wen  those  of  Anyoot,  Girgi,  and  Kink 
Tr  )re  is  no  doubt  that  these  provjnoo*  sometimes  eorros|Kmd 
to  tha  ancient  nomea,  though  generally  composed  of  tha 


r  Mahomet  Air  a  n 


territories  of  more  ihu  o 

tSgyt**,  3d  ad.  he.  694,  696.) 

division  was  formed  into  dirtriot    „ 

of  which  Lower  Egypt,  ircluding  a  email  portion  of  tha 

Middle  Province,  contained  four,  and  the  rest  of  Egypt 

three.     At  the  pnaant  time  Egypt  hi  divided  into  fifteen 

pNTinona,  each  governed  by  a  mndeer. 

L  Lowrn  Eottt— 

1.  Bohsjreh .ohisftowtt, 


S,  aUyoobssnn! 

A.HD*lk**rsb 


TannuL 


S,  D-sOnyehai 


(diiubls  prorinoi) 
IIL  UrrssEairr— 

1.  isnot „•       Asnot 

%  Oust. „  Bnbag. 

1  UnVendKnarrr.-.        „  Kims, 

(doublt  previaee) 

time. \mi. 

-Bdmerd  {L'imf,  US,  S70). 

It  will  be  readily  nnderatood  that  muh  eonfnaion  pre- 
vails aa  to  the  division*  of  the  country,  mare  etpecully  at 
times  whan  an  arbitrary  administrative  division  has  been 
used  aide  by  aide  with  a  popular  one,  depending  npoo  what 
nature  and  artificial  aide,  such  as  b*j*jm  and  Cikes,  hare 
dona  to  map  out  tha  country. 

The  general  appearance  of  Egypt  It  remarkably  uniform. 
Tha  Delta  ia  a  level  plain  richly  cultivated,  and  varied 
alone  by  tha  lofty  darh-brown  moubda  of  ancient  cities,  and 
the  village*  in  grarea  of  palm-trees,  standing  on  mound* 
often  if  not  always  r.udsirt.  We  sometimes  ate  groves  of 
palm-trees  besides  those  around  tha  villages,  but  other  tree* 
are,  except  in  soma  parte,  tire.  In  Upper  Egypt  tha  valley 
ia  in  aa  rich  ■  atata  of  eultivation,  but  vary  narrow  and 
bounded  bymmaieJM  of  no  great  height  which  ham  it  in. 
They  form  tha  edge  of  th*  desert  on  either  side  of  th* 
valley,  which  has  bean  out  through  a  rocky  table-land  by 
th*  river.  They  rarely  take  the  form  of  peak*.  Sometime* 
they  approach  the  river  In  bold  pramontorier.  and  at  others 
are  divided  by  valleys  with  the  beds  of  torrents  which  flow 
only  at  very  long  intervals.  The  bright  greon  of  the  fields, 
the  reddish-brown  or  dull  man  of  the  great  river,  and  that 
tender  tints  of  tha  bare  yellow  rocks,  beneath  th*  deep  bloa 
skji  alway-  form  a  beautiful  view.  In  form  the  landscape 
nriaa  little  and  ia  not  remarkable)  in  colon)  its  qualities 


Climati. — Ths  sliibate  of  Egypt,  being  remarkably  equa- 
ble, is  healthy  to  those  who  can  bear  great  heat,  and  who 

Sol  the  country,  such  ss  the 


protista  of  finss-Sswijf  sad 


a-aUnrah, 
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northern  coast,  where  than  tn  extauelve  aaltrcarshs*. 
Upper  Egypt  is  healthier  tliui  Lower  Egypt  The  least 
healthy  time  of  the  year  is  the  latter  put  of  autumn, 
whan  the  Inundated  Mil  H  drying.  Ill  the  desert,  at  a  Tary 
short  distance  from  tb*  cultivable  land,  the  climate  ia  uni- 
formly diy  and  unvaryingly  healthy.  Egypt,  however,  ia 
unsuitable  M  a  permanent  residence  to  Europeans  who  do 
not  greatly  modify  their  mode  of  life;1  and  It  ia  almost 
impossible  to  rear  European  children  there ;  bnt  if  they 
amy*  after  the  age  of  ten  or  a  little  more  they  do  not 
anally  (eel  ita  ill  affect*.1  As  a  resort  for  invalid*  Egypt 
cannot  be  recommended  without  caution,  Persons  suffering 
from  Mthma  and  bronchiti*  are  likely  to  gain  benefit  from 
a  Nile-voyage,  unlet*  tbi  season  ia  unusually  cold.  The 
elimateofthedeaartdoetnot  in  alloaeeainit  tbsm,  theamall 
particle*  of  aand  which  are  inhaled  increasing  the  irritation. 
The  desert  sir  is  undoubtedly  good  for  consumption,  and  a 
wiae  plan  ii  to  encamp  near  Cairo,  or  Mill  better  to  find 
some  kind  of  home  within  the  limits  of  the  deaert;  and 
there  are  ancient  sepulchre!  grottoes  at  Theba*  and  other 
aitaa  which  afford  excellent  quartan  for  any  one  who  will 
take  the  paint  to  build  a  court  and  t  few  rooma  in  front  of 
them.  A  Nile-voyage  cannot  be  so  aafely  recommended. 
The  climate  on  the  river  itaelf  ii  more  changeable  than  else- 
where, and  often  In  winter  far  colder  than  It  good  for 
delicacy  of  the  long*.  No  one  should  visit  Egypt  in  the 
winter  without  heavy  a*  wall  aa  light  clothing. 

The  atmosphere  it  remarkably  dry  and  clear,  except  Oa 
the  aeaveoaet  ;  and  even  Ike  humidity  which  ia  the  conse- 
quence of  the  spreading  of  the  inundation  ia  scarcely  felt 
bnt  by  ita  rendering  the  heat  more  oppressive.  Sometime! 
a  white  fog,  very  dentt  and  oold,  rite*  from  the  river  in  the 
morning  bnt  ft  it  of  fire  ooenrrenoa  and  short  duration. 
The  heat  is  extreme  during  ■  great  part  of  the  year,  bnt  it 
it  chiefly  felt  when  ■ooumptjuod  by  the  hot  winds  of 
spring  and  thouultrf  calm  of  the  season  of  the  inundation. 
The  winter  is  often  comparatively  severe  in  its  cold, 
especially  as  the  domestic  architecture  is  intended  to  protect 
rather  from  heat  than  cold.  "  The  general  height  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  depth  of  winter  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
afternoon  and  in  the  shade  ia  from  60°  to  60  ;  in  the 
hottest  season  it  is  from  90°  to  100*,  and  about  10°  higher 
in  the  southern  parte  of  Upper  Egypt"  (Med.  Eg.,  Introd.) 

On  the  ooaat  of  the  Mediterranean  ram  ia  frequent,  bnt 
in  other  parte  of  Egypt  very  unusual.  At  Cairo  there  ia 
generally  one  heavy  storm  m  the  winter,  and  a  shower  or 
two  besides,  the  frequency  of  rain  having  increased  since 
the  growth  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  plantations  between  the 
city  end  the  river.  At  Thebet  a  storm  occurs  but  once 
in  about  four  yean,  and  light  rain  almost  as  rarely. 

The  wind  moat  frequently  blow*  from  the  N.W.,  N.,  or 
N.K.,  but  particularly  from  the  Bret  direction.  The  propor- 
tionate prevalence  of  theee  winds  to  theee  from  all  the  other 
Criers,  in  the  year,  ia  about  8  to  S ;  bnt  to  those  from 
S.,  8  E.,  and  B.W.,  about  6  to  1.  (Clot-Bey,  Aperpi 
Gintrtd  mr  ClZgyptt,  L  p  SO.)  The  northerly  windt  are 
she  famous  Etesian  winds  of  Herodotus  (ii  30),  which 
enable  boate  constantly  to  ascend  the  Nile  against  its  strong 
and  rapid  current,  whereat  in  descending  the  river  they 
depend  on  the  force  of  the  stream,  the  main-yard  being 
lowered.  These  winds  also  cool  the  temperature  during 
tiki  summer  months.  The  southerly  winds  art  often  very 
violent,  end  in  the  spring  and  summer,  especially  in  April 
end  May,  hot  aand-windt  sometimes  blow  from  the  south, 
greatly  raising  the  temperature,  and  causing  especial 
suffering  to  Europeans.      The  famous  Simoom,  properly 
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»-  m  ■  much  mora  violent  hot  sand-wind, 
which  la  more  usual  in  the  desert  than  In  the  cultivated 
tracts,  but  m  either  occurring  only  at  long  intervals.  It 
it  a  kind  of  hurricane,  moat  painful  to  experience,  and  in- 
jurious in  its  effect*.  (Xiylitfosoaan  U  Eg-jpt,  i.  fit, 
87.)  The  soba'ah  ia  a  common  but  remarkable  t*ik?t'wtmhl 
It  m  a  very  lofty  whirlwind  of  sand  reaembling  a  pillar, 
which  move*  with  great  velocity.  Mr  Lone  measured  some 
with  a  sextant,  and  found  them  to  be  between  000  and 
TOO  feet  in  height,  and  one  to  have  an  altitude  of  TOO  feet 
When  creasing  the  Nile  a  aobt'sh  frequently  capaixea  any 
boat  which  may  be  in  it*  way,  and  of  which  the  main-aheet 
ia  tied  by  the  carelessness  of  the  boatmen  instead  of  being 
hold.  (Id.,  local.;  Modem  Egyptian*,  chap,  x.)  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  from  a  valley  in 
the  mountains  it  equally  dangerous  when  the  sheet  ia  tied, 
and  a  third  danger  it  the  attempt  to  move  daring  a  southerly 
gale,  when  the  long  shallow  Nile  boat  it  easily  caught 
broadside  and  upsized. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  Egypt  la  the 
mirage,  which  ia  frequently  seen  both  in  the  desert  and  in 
the  watte  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  end  it  ia  often  so  truthful  in  its  appearance  that 
one  Suds  it  difficult  to  admit  the  illusion. 

Dituua.-, -Notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  the  climate, 
the  stranger  who  visits  Egypt  is  struck  by  the  signs  which 
he  teat  everywhere  of  the  prevalence  of  many  serious 
diseases,  and  in  the  first  half  of  this  century  he  might  have 
witnessed  the  effects  of  a  great  epidemic  of  the  plague  or 
the  cholera.  Yet  he  should  remember  the  poverty  of  the 
great  meet  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  intufficiency  of  their 
food  (both  due  to  the  selfish  rapacity  of  the  Government), 
the  insufficient  training  of  the  native  medical  practitioner*, 
the  false  system  of  many  of  the  foreignsra  established  in  the 
country,  end  the  reluctance  of  the  native*  to  take  medical 
advi™.  Ophthalmia  when  neglected  it  frequently  followed 
by  blindness,  and  dysentery  in  tfae  tune  circumstances  it 
very  often  fatal 

The  plague  hat  been  the  greatest  scourge  of  Egypt  We 
cannot  tell  whether  the  pestilence*  mentioned  by  Manetho 
as  having  occurred  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  meet  ancient 
kings  were  the  tame  ts  the  modern  plague;  it  seems, 
however,  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Bible  ts  peculiarly 
Egyptian  (Zech.  xiv.  18).  In  1830  there  was  an 
epidemic  of  plague  of  extreme  severity,  daring  which  there 
died  in  Cairo  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  equal  to  tha 
whole  adult  male  population  (Modern  Xgyptiani,  Intro- 
duction). The  last  occurrence  of  the  disease  was  in  1843, 
when  the  mortality  was  comparatively  insignificant  Tha 
immunity  which  Egypt  has  enjoyed  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  in  which  interval  there  would  ordinarily  have  been 
several  plagues,  hat  been  attributed  to  the  sanitary  measures 
of  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  no  doubt  these  may  have 
somewhat  contributed  to  this  result  It  should,  however, 
be  remembered  that  the  plague  It  always  imported  into 
Egypt,  and  that  then  have  been  no  severe  epidemic*  of 
undoubted  plague  elsewhere  in  the  period. 

This  dines mi  haa  usually  first  appeared  in  the  east  and 
south  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  part  of  the  north 
coast,  and  when  epidemic  seems  to  pursue  a  similar  conrte 
to  the  cholera  in  advancing  steadily  from  place  to  piece. 
In  Egypt  it  usually  appears  first  at  Alexandria  in  the  winter 
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•  nccnr  toweraa  thedoec 
e  sure  of  •  plague  of  grot  severity 
At  first  the  cases  are  generally 
few,  bat  they  gradually  increase,  end  in  die  hottest 
weather  attain  their  maximum.  The  disease  is  not  lougin 
travelling  from  Alexandria  to  Caire,  bnt  it  rarely  ascend* 
■inch  higher  up  the  river,  end  hei  seldom  been  known  at 
Thebes  in  modern  times.  Many  medical  writers  have 
denied  the  contagion*  character  of  the  plague,  in  particular 
Clot-Bey,  a  French  physician,  who  was  long  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  who  published  a 
treatise  on  the  subject  (Clot-Bey,  D*  la  Pate)  ;  yet  the 
evidence  on  the  other  side  is  too  strong  to  he  rebutted. 
An  epidemic  of  plague  is  greatly  to  be  dreaded  in  the 
present  airoumstancM  of  Egypt  Bapid  eommunioatLona 
would  readily  bring  the  disease  to  Europe,  and  the  interests 
of  commerce  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  reasonable 
precaution  of  quarantine.  It  is  stated  that  the  plague  is 
endemic  in  the  marshes  of  Chaldne.  Surely  it  would  be 
mil  if  the  European  Governments  were  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission for  the  investigation  of  the  disease  and  to  ascertain 
what,  if  any,  is  the  value  of  the  sanitary  measures  of  the 
Turkish  Government. 

Dysentery  is  an  extremely  common  maiady,  and  eanses 
rory  large  mortality.  It  may  usually  be  traced  to  a  tireless 
course  of  diet,  and  especially  to  eating  uncooked  vegetables, 
unripe  fruit,  or  other  unwholesome  food,  and  to  drinking 
brackish  water.  Hr  Lane  hss  published  a  modB  of  treat- 
ment which  hss  been  attended  with  extraordinary  success 
{Modern  Egyptian;  App.  E.  of  all  later  editions).  Asiatic 
cholera  visited  Egypt  in  its  westward  coarse  on  the  first 
two  occasions  of  its  appearance  in  Europe.  According  to 
the  Government  returns,  which  wen  probably  below  the 
truth,  nearly  200,000  persona  perished  from  the  disease  in 
all  Egypt  during  the  great  cholera  of  11)48.  It  is  remark- 
able thai  aftet  each  of  these  great  epidemics  the  disease 
appeared  a  second  time,  bat  with  far  less  destructive 
results.     Among  the  diseases  most  dreaded  by  the  Euro- 


escape  the  complaint  altogether,  or  suffer  from  it  in  a  com 
paratively  mild  form.  Hemorrhoids  and  hernia  are  among 
the  commonest  maladies.  Skin  disss—  have  been  at  all 
tunes  Tory  prevalent  in  Egypt.  Leprosy  is  now  well 
known,  but  not  common,  unlike  elephantiasis,  which  in 
more  than  one  form  has  numerous  victims.  Small-pjt 
was  formerly  very  seven,  but  it  has  been  checked  in  its 
virulence  by  vaccination.  He  so-called  guinea-worn  occurs, 
bnt  it  is  perhaps  not  indigenous. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  ophthalmia  fa  the  most 
formidable,  from  its  prevalence  and  malignant  character ; 
yet  perhaps  no  malady  more  readily  yields  to  treatment  if 
promptly  used.  Where  the  predisposition  exists,  a  alight 
cause,  such  as  the  irritation  occasioned  by  a  grain  of  dust 
or  aand,  is  enough  to  produce  an  inflammation,  which,  if 
not  checked,  inflicts  ■  lasting  injury  if  it  does  hot  produce 
blindness.  For  this  disease  Mr  Lane  has  published  a  very 
efficacious  mode  of  treatment  {Mod.  Eg.,  App.  E). 

Clot-Bey  affirms  that  pulmonary  consumption  is  ex- 
tremely rare  among  the  native  inhabitants  (Aperru,  ii 
373),  yet  another  physician  asserted  (but  not  in  print)  that 
he  had  met  with  not  a  few  cases  in  a  short  practice. 
Asthma  and  bronchitis  are  among  the  common  disorders. 
The  occurrence  of  amp-de-toltil  is  not  unusual,  but  it  is 
rarely  attended  with  fatal  results,  probably  on  account  of 
the  sobriety  of  the  people.  Madness  is  common,  generally 
In  the  form  of  idiocy.  Maniacs  alone  sin  confined;  idiots 
•re  regarded  with  much  respect  as  saints,  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  persons  feign  idiocy  to  become  objects  of  popular 
TvWration,  supported  by  alms.    One,  of  the   afanlook 
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ns,  Kultoon,  following  the  example  of  Saladb  (sht 

ftda  Annulet,  ed.  Beiske,  iv.  SO,  31)  founded  a  madhouse, 
or  mariatan,  at  Cairo,  which  was  still  need  thirty  years  ago 
(Engliehvxynan  in  Egypt,  i.  166).  Its  inmates  were  subse- 
quently transferred  to  a  modem  hospital.  Nervous  affec- 
tions are  uncommon,  probably  owing  to  the  calm  life 
which  the  inhabitants  lead.     Bheumatism  is    of    more 


. . ,  bnt,  according  to  Clot-Bey,  gout  is 
unknown  {Aperpi,  ii  377).  It  is  well  worthy  of  notice 
llat,  although  ownerless  dogs  are  very  common  in  Cairo 
and  the  other  towns,  and  watch-dogs  are  kept  by  the 
village™,  canine  madness  and  hydrophobia  are  unknown ; 
but  Clot-Bey  is  probably  In  error  wh-o  he  says  that  rabies 
hss  never  been  observed  in  Egypt  {id.  ii.  78),  for  the 
Coptic  prayer-books  contain  a  prayer  to  be  used  for  a 
person  suffering  from  hydrophobia,'  and  this  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  foreign  source.  (For 
an  account  of  the  diseases  of  Egypt,  see  Clot-Bey'* 
Apercu  Qeniml  and  Da  la  Petit,  and  Deter,  to  FEgypte, 
xiii.29). 

Otology. — In  considering  tlio  geology  of  Egypt,  its 
asserts  claim  oar  first  notice.  By  a  desert  is  generally 
understood  a  wide  plain  of  shifting  sand;  bnt  this  is 
usually  an  erroueon*  description  o.  such  a  tract,  and 
especially  inapplicable  to  the  deserts  which  border  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  Thats  are  raised  mountain  regions, 
the  snrfaco  of  which  is  often  covered  with  sand,  debris, 
and  pebbles,  intersected  by  valleys,  and  diversified,  in  the 
case  of  the  western  desert,  by  some  oases. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Nile  the  mountains  are  limestone, 
until  a  little  above  Thebes,  where  the  sandstone  commences. 
At  the  First  Cataract  red  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks 
burst  through  the  sandstone  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Nile, 
and  for  a  considerable  space  on  the  east,  obstructing  the 

and  thus  forming  the  rapids.  In  several  places,  chiefly  on 
the  eastern  side,  the  mountains  approach  the  river,  and 
sometimes  reach  it.  They  are  always  utterly  devoid  of 
vegetation,  and,  except  the  granite,  generally  of  a  yellowish 
or  reddish  colour,  though  in  some  places  they  are  greyish. 
Near  the  Cataract  the  sandstone  mountains  sre  partially 
covered  with  bright  yellow  aand  in  drifts.  The  mountains 
on  both  sides  near  the  river  are  usually  about  300  feet  in 
height,  and  rarely  much  loftier.  The  highest  point  on  the 
western  bank  at  Thebes  is  four  times  that  altitude.  If  one 
leaves  the  river  and  ascends  the  mountains,  he  finds  a  great 
rocky  tract  before  him,  the  only  easy  paths  through  which 
are  along  valleys  often  very  winding.  The  eastern  desert 
gradually  rises  until  about  midway  between  the  Nib  and 
the  Bed  Sea,  where  primitive  rocks  buret  through  the  later 
formation,  and  the  loftiest  of  them,  a  granite  mountain 
called  Oebd-Ohareb  (about  1st  28'),  attains  the  height  of 
about  6000  feet  In  this  portion  of  the  desert  sr* 
porphyry,  breccia,  and  basalt  rocks,  which  ware  anciently 
much  prised  for  purposes  of  architecture  snd  sculpture. 
The  western  deeert  is  of  t  lowur  elevation,  and  is  principally 
remarkable  for  its  oases,  which  are  deep  valley*  containing 
alluvial  soil,  out  they  are  little  productive,  except  in  dates. 
Their  beauty  and  fertility  have  been  naturally  much 
exaggerated.  Notwithstanding  the  inequalities  of  their 
surface,  it  is  evident  that  the  deserts  rise  toward*  the 
Bed  Sea,  attaining  their  greatest  height  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  which  is  but  a  continuation  of  (ha  aamt 
treat. 

The  moat  remarkable  geological  change  which  has  been 
observed  to  have  taken  plaoe  in  Egypt  is  one  st™  *~  ~  " 
tion,  the  depression  of  the  northern  shore  notw 
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of  til*  salt-marshes,  and  tho  drying  tip  of  a  considerable 

Koftha  northernmost  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Suae  The 
of  the  Bed  Sea  may  be  traced  for  nnnl  miles  north 
of  Bnsx,  which  no*  stands  at  the  head  of  the  western 
golf ;  and  places  far  north  of  that  town  wen  on  the  coast 
in  historic  times. 

The  form  of  the  plain  and  valley  inclosed  by  the  deserts 
ia  remarkably  regular.  In  Lower  Egypt  tie  cultivable 
land  little  exceeds  the  limita  of  the  ancient  Delta,  but 
greatly  exceeds  thou  of  the  space  between  the  two  remain- 
ing branches  of  the  Kile.  The  northern  coeat  it  pro- 
tected by  shoals  and  a  low  range  of  aand-hilk.  To  the 
•oath  of  these  are  extensive  salt  marshea  and  lakes,  or 
waste  tracts,  and  beyond,  the  cultivated  land.  The  deserts 
on  either  aids  are  of  low  elevation.  To  the  enat  of  the 
ancient  Delta,  a  valley,  the  Wadee-et-Ttuneylat,  ia  in 
course  of  being  reclaimed  by  the  Snoet Water  Canal. 

The  form  of  the  valley,  or  Upper  Egypt,  may  be  beat 
seen  on  the  map;  its  leading  peculiarities  may  here  be 
noticed.  Its  course  is  nearly  north  and  south  until  just 
within  the  border  of  the  ThebaU,  when  it  takes  a  south- 
easterly direction  aa  far  as  the  town  of  Qirga,  and  then 
tarns  due  east  as  far  as  Kine,  from  which  town  it  resumes 
ta  former  direction.  The  mountains  and  desert  on  the 
western,  aide  throughout  Upper  Egypt,  that  ia,  above  Cairo, 
are  generally  further  from  the  river  than  those  on  the  eastern 
side,  which  frequently  reach  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
difference  ia  moat  remarkable  as  far  as  the  town  of  Farahoot, 
by  the  course  of  the  river  about  300  miles  above  Cairo,  and 
about  TO  miles  below  Thebes.  Near  Fanhoot  begins  a  con- 
tinuous aeries  of  canals,  which  flow  parallel  to  the  Nile, 
and  near  the  Libyan  chain,  nntil  they  terminate  in  Lower 
Egypt,  not  far  north  of  Cairo.  Above  Fanhoot,  the 
eastern  mountains  recede  as  far  as  a  little  above  Thebes, 
and  the  western  mountains  gradually  approach  the  Nile. 
Half  way  between  Thebes  and  the  First  Cataract,  the  cultiv- 
able soil  ia  equally  narrow  ou  each  bank.  The  greatest 
breadth  of  the  cultivable  laud,  all  of  which  ia  not  now 
cultivated,  on  the  western  bank  seldom  exceeds  about  8  or 
10  miles,  and  on  the  eastern  bank,  about  3  miles,  but  it  ia 
usually  much  narrower. 

There  ia  in  Upper  Egypt  one  striking  deviation  from 
the  uniform  character  of  the  country.  About  70  miles 
above  Cairo,  by  the  conns  of  the  Nile,  an  opening  in  the 
Libyan  range  lends  to  a  kind  of  oasis,  the  Feiyoom,  a  fertile 
tract,  lying  in  a  hollow  of  the  desert,  and  having  at  its 
further  extremity  a  great  lake  of  brackish,  water. 

The  JVife.—The  chief  natural  feature  of  Egypt  is  the 
Nile,  and  the  great  phenomenon  of  the  country  the  yearly 
inundation.  With  the  ancient  inhabitants  the  river  had, 
according  to  their  imago  with  such  names,  its  two 
appellations,  sacred  and  common.  The  sacred  name  was 
Eapi,  the  same  as  that  of  one  of  the  four  genii  of  Amenti 
(Hades)  and  of  the  bull  Apis.  The  probable  meaning  ia 
"  the  concealed  "  (Brngsch,  Qtogr.  IntAr.,i.T>).  The  pro- 
fane name  was  Atur,  or  Aur,  usually  with  the  epithet  it,  the 
great  The  two  forms,  of  which  the  first  appears  to  be  the 
older,  the  second  the  younger,  mean  "  river,"  aa  is  equally 
the  case  with  the  demotic  and  Coptio  forma  of  Aur  (Id. 
p.  78).  There  are  at  least  three  names  of  the  Nile  in  the 
Bible,— YeOr  (*„  "tr;),  the  seme  as  the  Egyptian  name 
last  mentioned,  and  probably  of  Egyptian  derivation; 
Bhichflr  pin*^,  "firap,  ■*!!*),  "  the  black ; "  and  "  the  river 
of  Egypt,"  onp  Tif.  The  "torrent,"  or  "brook  of  Egypt" 
{tf.TV?  5W),  spoken  of  as  the  western  limit  of  Palestine, 
and  so  the  eastern  limit  of  Egypt,  ia  either  a  desert  stream 
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at  Tthinocornra,  now  El-'Aroesh,  oi 
most  branch  of  the  Nile.  ■ 

The  Greek  and  Soman  name  rlttXot,  NEua,  ia  certainly 
not  traceable  to  either  of  the  Egyptian  names  of  the  river. 


colour  of  the  river,  for  we  find  in  Sanskrit,  NDa,  "  blue," 
probably  especially  "dark  blue,"  also  even  black,  aa 
Nflapan-ka,  "black  mud."  The  two  great  confluents  of 
the  Nile  are  now  called  the  Bahr-el-ibyad,  or  "  White 
River,"  end  the  Bahr-el-Azrak,  or  "  Blue  Biver,"  and  the 
latter  most  nearly  resembles  the  Nile  in  Egypt  As  already 
noticed,  Atjtmrov,  in  the  Ody—cg,  is  the  name  of  the  Nile 
(msea.)  as  well  as  of  the  country  (fern.). 

The  Arabs  preserved  the  classical  name  of  the  Nile  in  the 


proper  name  En-Neal  J..jjl ,  or  Heel- 
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ir  (Egypt).    The  same  word  signifies  indigo.1 
era  Egyptians  commonly  call  the  river  El-Bahr, 


Nile  of  »      ,_„ 

The  modern  K^ _, „.  _p 

"  the  sea,"  a  term  also  applied  to  the  largest  rivers,  and  the 
inundation  "  the  Nile,"  En-Neel;  end  the  modern  Arabs 
cell  the  river  Bahr-on-Neel,  "the  river  Nile." 

The  course  of  the  Nile  has  already  been  noticed  In  speak- 
ing of  the  form  of  the  Nile  valley.  In  ancient  times  the 
Delta  was  watered  by  seven  branches  ;  now  then  are  but 
two,  the  other  ancient  branches  being  canals  not  always 
navigable.  The  «""'«°t  branches  were,  beginning  at  the 
west,  the  Canobic,  Bolnitine,  Sebennytic,  Pathmttic, 
Mendeeian,  Tanitic,  and  Pelnaiao,  of  which  the  modern 
Rosette  and  Damietta  branches  represent  the  Bolbitine  and 
Psthmitic 

The  mean  breadth  of  the  river  in  Upper  Egypt  may 
be  pat  at  from  half  a  mile  to  three-quarters,  except  where 
large  islanda  increase  the  distance.  In  the  Delta  the 
branches  are  generally  narrower. 

A  remarkable  change  has  been  ascertained  to  have 
occurred  in  the  level  of  the  NfV  above  Qebel-es-Silsileh, 
(near  the  ancient  Bilstlis,  more  titan  60  miles  south  of 
Thebes),  and  throughout  part  of  Nubia.  Indications  of  this 
change  wore  first  observed  by  Professor  Lapsing,  who  dis- 
covered hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  rocks  at  the  Cataract 
of  Semuah,  not  far  above  the  Second  Cataract,  showing 
that  the  river  attained  a  much  higher  level  in  the  time  of 
Dynasties  Xtt.  and  XHL  before  B.C.  2000.  He  gives  the 
difference  of  the  mean  water-level  at  Bemneh.  as  7-30  metres, 
or  33-91  feet  English.  He  observes  that  the  whole  level  of 
Upper  hTnhisj  was  anciently  greater,  and  similarly  that  of 
Lower  Nubia  between,  the  First  and  Second  Cataracts,  but 
that  In  thJaaeoond  tract  the  present  level  was  attained  since 
the  time  of  Thothmas  DX  of  Dynasty  XVIII.  Uuaug  nu 
tintn  Schraibm  da  Em.  Lnpsivt  a*  Srn.  Ehrmbtrg,  Fhihe, 
lObhSept  1814.)  BiraardnsTWilkinaon  pursued  the  Inquiry 
in  a  paper  in  which  he  argued  that  the  cause  of  the  change 
of  level  which  he  traced  in  the  Upper  Thebals  was  the 
breaking  of  a  rocky  barrier  at  Gebel-osSilsileb,  where  the 
low  mountains  on  either  side  confine  the  river  to  a  narrow 
channel  {Tram.  S.  Soe.  Lit.,  n-s.,  iv.). 

The  water  of  the  Nile  differs  considerably  in  appearance 
and  parity  at  various  seasons  of  the  year.  A  little  after 
miAnirnim  it  becomes  very  turbid,  and  not  long  afterwards 
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it  asaumes  a  green  colour  for  mora  flan  a  fortnight,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  vegotable  matter  which  it  brings  down 
from  it*  nppor  course.  It  then  nnmw  its  turbid  character 
for  the  period  of  the  rise,  and  retains  it,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  year,  until  the 
following  midsummer.  The  water  ia  extremely  sweet, 
particularly  in  iCa  turbid  elate.  A  careful  filtration 
destroys  ita  peculiar  flavour,  and  the  beat  method  i* 
to  allow  it  to  settle  in  the  porons  jam  manufactured  in  the 
country.  It  ia  very  wholesome,  except  during  the  short 
period  at  which  it  is  green.  The  turbid  appearance,  great- 
est during  the  rise  and  inundation,  la  owing  to  the  presence 
of  large  quantities  of  earthy  matter,  which  are  annually 
deposited.  This  deposit  or  mud  of  the  Nile  has  been 
analysed  by  M.  Begnault,  The  specimen,  was  dry,  and 
taken  from  a  canal  which  conducted  the  waters  of  the  inun- 
dation.   He  obtained  the  following  results : — 


Water. 

Orideofiran".! 


it  Begnault  remark*  that  the 
alumen  vary  according  to  the  places 
taken,  and  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  it 
sand,  bat  when  carried  by  the  waters  of  the  inundation 
to  distant  tracts  it  .loses  a  quantity  of  sand  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance,  at)  that,  when  the  distance  ia  very  eon- 
aidernble,  the  argillaceous  matter  ia  nearly  pure";  and  thus 
the  aoil  presents  this  matter  in  the  different  degress  of 
parity  'which  the  arts  of  pottery  and  brick-making  require 
{Doer,  de  VSgypU,  XX.  163-164). 

The  Nile  shows  the  first  signs  of  rising  in  Egypt  about 
the  time  of  the  summer  solstice.  At  Khartoom,  where  the 
White  and  Blna  Niles  join,  the  beginning  of  the  increase 
is  observed  early  in  April  (Clot-Bey,  Aptrpi,  i.  p.  36,  37). 
The  slowness  of  the  rise  in  the  earlier  stage  causes  this 
difference.  Usually  the  regular  increase  doe*  not  begin  in 
Egypt  until  some  days  after  the  summer  solstice,  and  the 
inundation  begins  about  two  months  after  that  solstice. 
The  river  attains  its  greatest  height  at,  or  not  long  after, 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  then,  falling  more  slowly  than 
it  had  risen,  since  to  it*  lowest  point  at  tha  end  of  nine 
months,  when  it  remaina  stationary  for  a  few  day*,  until  it 
begins  again  to  increase.  The  inundation  continues  rather 
longer  than  it  naturally  would  do,  because  the  waters  an 
retained  for  soma  time  upon  the  land*  by  closing  the 
mouths  of  the  canals  (see  the  table,  Dorr.  dt  iJlggpft,  xviii. 
i.  630,  ttgq.,  for  the  detail*  of  the  state  of  the  Nile,  from 
July  2, 1799,  to  April  10,  IBM).  The  rivers  banks  being 
a  little  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  cultivable  soil,  the  water 
is  conveyed  by  oanala  or  cuttings,  and  doe*  not  poor  ove* 
the  banks. 

The  inundations  vary  considerably,  and,  by  either  falling 
or  rising  to  too  great  a  height,  cause  much  damage  and 
distress.  In  the  SacripHon  dt  I'Sgyptt  (xviii.  L  636-629) 
there  is  a  table  of  66  inundations,  of  which  1 1  wen  very 
high,  30  good,  16  feeble,  and  9  insufficient.  This  table  was 
taken  from  the  official  records  of  the  Kilometer  on  the 
island  of  Er-fiodah,  near  Cairo,  and  comprehenda  the  in- 
undations of  jus.  11B0-1218  (A.D.  1737-1800). 

The  Nile  rise*  about  10  feet  at  the  First  Cataract,  about 
36  at  Thebes,  about  23  at  Cairo,  and  about  4  at  the 
Hnsettn  and  Dsmietta  months  during  a  good  inundation 
(EvgluAmman  is  Egypt,  L  89;  Dmcr.  de  tBgjpU,  xviii. 
L  376, 077).  Wbeu  it  ia  said,  however,  that  the  river  has 
attained  to  a  certain  height  in  feet  or  cubits,  the  height  at 
the  Kilometer  of  Er-ftddoh  above -mentioned  is  "want ;  and 


by  ancient  writers,  that  of  the  river  at  Memphis,  which 
was  situate  on  the  western  bank,  a  little  higher  than  Er- 
Rndah.  If  the  river  do  not  attain  a  greater  height  than 
18  or  20  feet,  the  rise  is  scanty  ;  if  only  2  or  i  feet  more, 
insufficient ;  if  it  attain  to  24  feet,  or  a  greater  hsigls*.  not 
exceeding  27  foot,  the  inundation  is  good ;  but  a  higsatt 
rise  most  be  characterised  aa  a  destructive  food  {Deter,  de 
VKgypte,  xviii.  L  616).  Sometimes  the  inundation  has 
failed  altogether;  m  for  seven  year*  (a.S.  437-164)  in  the 
reign  of  the  Fstunee  caliph  M-Hnatanair  bi-llAh,  when 
there  was  a  seven-yean'  famine  (see  below,  page  752); 
and  low  inundations  always  cause  dearth*.  Excessive 
inundations,  on  the  other  hand,  produce,  or  at  least  foster, 
the  plague  and  murrain ;  so  that  a  variation  of  a  few  feat 
ia  productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences. 

The  current,  when  the  Nile  is  low,  has  been  estimated  at 
about  2  miles  in  the  hour,  and  at  about  3  miles  an  boor 
when  it  ia  high.  The  volume  of  water  which  the  Nils 
pours  into  the  Mediterranean  in  24  hours  is  as  follows, 


trMtacOehVJhKua,  [}**£ 
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1Q5,IH,tC7,HO 
—(Clot-Bey,  Jperjv,  L  41). 

Although  the  water  babundantly  charged  with  allnvium 
throughout  the  year,  and  especially  during  the  inunda- 
tion, the  annual  deposit  by  the  river,  except  nnder  extra. 
ordinary  earcumetanoas,  is  very  much  smaller  than  might  bo 
supposed.  Various  computations  have  been  mads  as  to  the 
exact  deposit  left  in  a  century  on  the  land,  but  they  hove 
not  usually  differed  above  an  inch.  If,  however,  we  corn- 
pan  the  quantity  of  deposit  on  certain  very  ancient  struc- 
tures, of  which  wo  know  the  date,  we  shall  find  that  the 
amount  has  materially  differed  in  various  places.  Such  dif- 
ferences an  the  natural  results  of  irregularities  in  the  rivet 'a 
of  timer   '•■ 


of  the  increase 
of  the  soil  of  Egypt  ha*  been  calculated  by  Mr  Lane  aa 
about  4j  inches  in  a  century.  M.  Oirard,  in  the  Doer,  de 
I' Egypt*,  maka*  it  "very  nearly"  126  millimetres,  or  4960 
English  inches.  (For  a  remarkable  instance  of  rapid 
deposit,  see  the  J'soVisAuonoii  ia  Xgyjl,  i.  132-134,  and 
plan,  p.  126.) 

The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  must  be  regarded  as  wholly 
the  deposit  of  the  Nile,  but  it  is  vain  to  attempt  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  period  at  which  this  process  began,  since  we 
cannot  conclude  that  the  same  rate  has  always  obtained, 
and  we  must  suppose  that  the  causes  at  first  in  operation 
very  different  from  those  which  now  regulate  th* 


ir  places,  of  too  natoro  of  the  country,  am 
curbing  causes.  The  mean  ordinary  rata  ol 
the  soil  of  Egypt  has  been  calculated  by 


At  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  of  Egypt  it  was 
found  that  the  cultivable  soil  occupied  only  6931  square 
miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  spec*) 
included  between  the  deserts ;  but  the  quantity  actually 
under  cultivation  did  not  exceed  5600  square  miles,  or  six- 
elevenths  of  the  entire  surface.  This  proportion  ha*  tines 
not  materially  changed.  It  wa*  not  always  so,  and  the 
deficiency  of  the  population  i*  the  principal  cause  that  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  soil  which  might  possibly  be 
brought  into  a  state  of  culture  is  left  uncultivated. 

Throughout  Egypt  the  cultivable  soil  does  not  present 
any  ten  gnat  difference,  being. always  the  deposit  of  the 
river ;  it  contains,  however,  more  sand  near  the  river  than 
distance   from   It.    Toward*  the  Mediterranean,  its 
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quality  ii  lnjand  bj  the  salt  with  which  tho  atr  is  im- 
pregnated, tod  therefore  it  i*  not  n  favourable  to  vegeta- 
tion. This  condition,  however,  is  not  usually  found  fir 
•outh  of  too  tea,  or  toe  aalt-marshes  and  lakes,  which  in- 
tervene for  the  moat  pert  between  it  tad  the  lend.  In 
Lower  Egypt  we  find  the  greater  portion  of  the  neglected 
tracts  principally  to  the  east  end  wast  of  the  modern  Delta, 
and  in  its  northern  portion.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  valley,  and  the  mors  numerous  population,  pre- 
aerTs  the  country  in  a  better  state  of  cultivation,  end  the 
soil  is  somewhat  richer.  The  largest  uncultivated  tracts 
lie  oo  the  western  bank,  where  the  valley  is  broadest,  end 
in  places  where  the  great  canal  running  parallel  to  the 
Nile  has  fallen  into  a  utate  of  neglect 

Omdilim  0/  fit  Country. — Although  soma  of  the 
accounts  of  the  classics  may  be  deemed  exaggerated  when 
they  speak  of  the  population  and  prosperity  of  Egypt, 
we  cannot  accuse  them  of  errors,  except  in  (he  number 
of  town*  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country;  for  the 
monuments  show  u*  how  rich  was  Egypt  under  native 
rulers,  and  indicate  to  what  censes  this  condition  may 
reasonably  be  assigned.  From  the  time  at  which  the 
Great  Pyramid  was  built  to  the  Peiaian  Invasion,  a  period 
of  between  3000  and  3000  years,  the  population  of  Egypt 
end  its  extent  of  cultivated  land  far  exceeded  what  they 
are  in  the  present  day.  The  country  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  over-peopled ;  and  many  causes  conduced  to  prevent 
this,  particularly  the  serious  wan  In  which  the  Pharaohs 
engaged.  The  long  and  desolating  struggles  with  the 
Assyrians  and  Persian*  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  Under  the  Macedonians  it  recovered 
much  of  its  former  prosperity;  and  when  the  Romans  held 
Egypt,  it  was  one  of  their  most  productive  provinces,  and  a 
granary  of  the  empire.  During  the  Roman  ruin  various  poli- 
tical causes  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  population? 
After-the  Muslim  cooquest  this  decay  continued  almost 
uninterruptedly  until  the  time  of  the  Fitimees ;  but  from 
that  time  until  the  Turkish  conquest  the  ruler*  of  the 


the  independent  or  semi-independent  If  emloofc  rulers  before 
the  French  invasion;  and  in  spite  of  much  of  the  Turlciah 
system  the  country  has  again  made  good  progress  during 
the  government  of  the  family  of  -Menemet  Alt.  To  over- 
taxation, forced  labour,  and  needles*  wars, — in  other  words, 
government  In  a  Turkish  acute, — most  be  attributed  the 
present  misery  of  the  peasant  population,  and  the  want  of 
Istpdf  enough  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

Physical  causes  have  had  far  let*  to  do  with  the  impover- 
ishmsut  of  Egypt  than  political  ones.  The  elevation  of  the 
tract  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues,  with  the  depression  of  the 
north  coast  of  Kgypt,  has  much  diminished  the  cultivable  soil 
in  the  Delta,  by  increasing  the  salt  lakes  and  marshes  which 
occupy  its  northern  portion.  There  is,  however,  no  greater 
fallacy  than  to  suppose  that  the  sands  of  the  desert*  have 
done  injury  by  encroaching  upon  the  alluvial  tracts,  and 
that  once  fertile  region*  are  buried  beneath  them.  In 
some  places  undoubtedly  they  have  encroached  upon  the 
cultivable  land,  particularly  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
canal  of  the  Bed. Sea,  the  neglect  of  the  Government  had 
withdrawn  the  inundation,  but  no  sooner  was  the  Sweet 
Water  Canal  opened  than  fertility  returned.  On  the  other 
hand  the  deposit  of  the  Nile  has  been  constantly,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  encroaching  upon 


the  sand  to  drift  over  the  soil     _._ 

labourers  to  cultivate  it    Above  Gebel-es  Silsiloh,  in  Upper 

Egypt,  the  change  in  the  level  of  the  river  ha*  placed  cul- 


tivable toil  almost  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inunda- 
tion, and  thus  nuu]e  agriculture  very  laborious,  but  this  is 
only  for  the  apace  of  about  40  mile*  in  Egypt,  where  the  ex- 
tent of  the  cultivable  toil  muat  always  have  been  tmall  on 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  valley.  The  More  of  five 
of  the  seven  branches  of  the  Nile  is  partly  due  to  the 
neglect  of  the  Government,  ae  they  might  tit  have  been  re- 
tained as  constantly  running  canals ;  and  the  decay  of  the 
great  canal  which  run*  parallel  to  the  Nile  throughout  the 
chief  part  of  Upper  Egypt  is  traceable  to  die  same  cause. 

Under  the  government  of  Hehemet  Ali  a  great  engineer- 
ing work  was  begun  with  the  view  of  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  Egypt  This  was  the  construction  of  a  barrage 
across  both  branches  of  the  Nile  at  the  point  of  the  Delta, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  inundation,  and  thus  render  the 
country  more  fertile  and  easy  of  cultivation.  After  being 
abandoned  this  work  it  now  to  be  completed.  It*  opera- 
tion will  on  the  whole  be  beneficial,  although  undoubtedly 
the  power  to  be  thus  acquired  by  the  khedive,  of  regulat- 
ing the  inundation  for  the  benefit  of  his  lands  without  re- 
ference to  tmall  proprietor*,  will  be  productive  of  much 
injustice.  Egypt  can  never  regain  her  ancient  prosperity 
without  n  radical  reform.  The  country  has  been  governed 
under  the  Turks  upon  the  system  of  getting  the  tnexjannl 
of  revenue  from  a  peasantry  allowed  the  minimum  of  sus- 
tenance. This  in  what  is  meant  by  the  high-flown  phrase* 
one  hears  about  the  welfare  of  Egypt  The  welfare  of 
the  population  has  never  been  contemplated.  The  frugal 
peasantry  are  kept  at  starvation-point,  and  no  one  prospers 
but  the  tax-gatherer*  of  all  grades,  who  constitute  the  richer 
class.  Tot  Egypt  is  bettor  governed  than  the  other  pro- 
vince of  the  Turkish,  empire  which  enjoy  a  purely  Turkish 
administration,  for  it  is  held  net  on  the  uncertain  tenure 
of  an  ordinary  pachalik,  but  a*  a  copyhold  which  it  is  tha 
interest  of  the  tenant  to  keep  in  decent  repaii 

AgrictUlvre. — Under  tha  Pharaohs  Egypt  web  an 
agricultural  country,  and  both  commerce  end  manufacture* 
were  comparatively  unimportant  The  main  energies  of 
the  people  were  expended  in  turning  to  the  beat  account  a 
soil  of  unexcelled  richness,  annually  watered  and  renewed 
by  the  river.  This  natural  policy  waa  the  true  one  fur  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  From  the  sculptures  and 
paintings  of  tha  tombs,  we  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  tha  ancient  Egyptian*,  while  the  classical  writers 
give  us  information  respecting  the  tenure  of  land,  and  the 
laws  affecting  the  cultivators. 

In  the  representations  of  the  tomb*  which  picture  the 
daily  life  of  the  great  proprietor*  of  land,  we  learn  what 
especial  attention  they  paid  to  the  processes  of  agriculture. 
We  see  them  constantly  overseeing  the  labourers,  and  thus 
watching  the  interests  of  their  lands.  They  were  espe- 
cially anxious  to  conduct  tha  water  of  the  Nile  over  those 
tract*  which  were  not  above  its  level  at  different  period* 
of  the  year,  and  to  raise  it  by  manual  labour  to  tha  higher 
portion*  of  the  land.  In  their  canal-system  thoy  displayed 
mechanical  skill,  as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  dams  and 
dikes  to  retain  the  water  upon  thellands ;  but  for  raiting 
water  they  teem  to  hava  been  contented  with  the  rudest 
contrivance*.  Indeed  wa  know  of  but  two  methods  that 
were  employed  in  raising  water, — the  use  of  the  simplo 
machine  called  in  the  present  day  the  shidoof,  and  buckets 
carried  by  man.  The  ordinary  shadoof  still  employed  is  of 
tha  same  form  aa  that  used  by  the  ancient  Egvptian*.  It 
consist*  of  a  pole  resting  upon  a  beam  placed  aerca*  two 
columns  of  brick  or  mud,  and  having  at  one  extremity  a 
weight  and  at  the  other  a  rude  bowl-tbaped  bucket 
suspended  by  a  stick.  A  man  stands  beneath  It,  end  pull- 
ing down  the  bucket  to  the  water  raises  it  again,  attlsnta 
by  the  weight  (For  the  ancient  form  of  the  shadoof, 
tee  .inc.  Sf.,  ii.  4;  for  the  modem,  Mod.  Sf.r  chap,  ;riv.) 
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Immediately  after  the  water  of  the  inundation  satd  sub- 
sided, the  land  wm  ploughed  or  broken  up  by  the  hoe,  and 
aown,  the  aead  being  sometimes  trodden  in  by  goat*  driven 
over  die  field  for  the  purpose.  Wheat  being  the  moat 
important  field-produce,  we  find  the  various  agricultural 
procaaae*  connected  with  it  frequently  represented.  Be- 
sides the  ploughing  and  sowing,  the  harvest  is  depicted, 
the  reapers  cutting  the  wheat  just  below  the  ear,  the  ears 
being  carried  in  nele  or  banket*  by  men  or  on  aaaea  to  the 
thrashing-floor,  where  they  were  thraahed  by  kine.  Some- 
times the  wheat  waa  bound  in  sheaves.  The  earns  or  airoi- 
lar  proceaM  with  reference  to  other  kinds  of  grain  are 
portrayed  in  the  tombs,  in  which  we  alao  find  onriou*  repro- 
aentatiollt  of  tile  vineyards  and  gardens.  The  vineyard 
waa  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  an  rotate.  Egypt  waa 
famoosforitswines  inthe  days  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
and  it  ia  evident  that  wine  moat  have  been  prized  in  earlier 
times  from  several  kinda  being  enumerated  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  from  it*  always  being  aeon  at  the  feasts.  Besides 
the  vine,  other  fruit-trees  were  cultivated,  and  especially 
the  date-palm.  The  gardens  were  often  extensive,  and  were 
laid  out  with  great  formality,  partly  in  consequence  of  their 
being  watered  in  the  aame  manner  as  the  fields  generally, 
and  contained  tanks  for  fish  as  well  aa  fur  purposes  of  inunda- 
tion. The  Egyptians  paid  great  attention  to  preferring  Sab, 
and  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  one  great  artificial  lake, 
that  of  Maris,  formed  en  important  branch  of  the  revenue. 
Then  were  also  tracts  left  to  reeds,  which,  if  not  planted, 
were  at  least  carefully  maintained,  on  account  of  their  value 
for  manufactures,  and  as  covert  for  wild-fowL 

Diodorua  Siculue  states  that  anciently  the  laud  was  tho 
petty  of  the  priests,  of  the  king,  and  of  the  military  class 
*"  and  the  monuments  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that 
aa  generally  the  case;  for  though  there  were  no  castes, 
the  upper  classes  consisted  of  priests  and  military  officora, 
and  the  eon  usually  followed  hie  father's  profession.  It  ia 
stated  in  the  Bible  that  Joseph  purchased  tha  whole  of  the 
laud  of  the  Egyptians  for  food  during  the  famine,  and  gave 
them  sued  to  sow  it,  claiming  a  fifth  of  the  produce  aa  the 
king's  right.  The  land  of  the  priests  done  was  not 
purchased. 

The  agriculture  of  the  modem  Egyptians  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  old  inhabitants.  In  one  respect  it  i>  the 
converse :  the  ancients  excelled  in  tha  management  of  dikes 
and  darns,  and  raised  water  only  by  the  simplest  methods ; 
the  modems,  while  they  have  paid  lees  attention  to  the  great 
canals,  and  tha  means  by  which  they  were  regulated,  have 
employed  more  ingenious  methods  of  artificial  irrigation. 
The  deficiency  of  population  baa  partly  caused  the  decay 
of  many  of  the  canals  and  dams  and  dikes,  and  has  at  the 
tame  time  necessitated  the  economising  of  human  lnbcnr, 
for  which  that  of  cattle  lias  been  in  a  greet  measure  sub- 
stituted. 

Of  the  machinea  the  most  common  is  the  shadoof,  already 
described,  but  there  are  also  two  kinds  of  water-wheels. 
The  more  usual  of  these  is  that  called  the  sikiyeh,  which  is 
composed  of  *  horizontal  wheel  turned  by  a  pair  of  cows  or 
bells,  or  by  one,  and  connected  with  a  vertical  wheel  which  is 
on  tha  name  axia  as  another  around  which  are  earthen  pots 
in  which  the  water  is  raised  and  pouted  into  a  trough.  The 
ttboot  it  ■  similar  machine,  which  differs  from  the  eakjyeh 
principally  in  having  a  hollow  wheel  instead  of  the  wheel 
with  pute,  in  the  jaunts  or  fellies  of  which  the  water  is  con- 
veyed. Sometimes  a  katweh  is  employed,  which  ia  a  bucket 
like  that  of  the  shadoof,  having  four  cords  by  which  two 
men  dip  it  into  the  river  or  canal  end  raise  the  water. 
(Mod.  Eg.,  eh.  liv.)    Steam-pumps  are  now  largely  used. 

"The  '  rti1  lands  (or  those  which  in  naturally  Inundated)  fra, 
trtth  Knee  oxmpttaiu,  caltJTsted  bat  once  doting  the  year.  After 
the  waters  have  ratted,  about  the  cud  of  October  or  beginning  of 
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a  with  wheat  btrlsy,  Isntfla,  beena,  hrntsa, 

chick-peas,  fcc  Tbit  is  called  the  '  ihiiaweT  (or  winter)  t—isa. 
But  tha  '  eharaaea'  lands  (or  those  which  are  toe  high  te  be  subject 
to  the  natural  inundation),  and  tome  parts  of.  the  rei,  by  artificial 
irrigation  an  mads  to  produce  three  crop*  tveryyttr;  though 
not  oil  the  ahstikee  lands  are  thus  cultivated-  Tha  land*  arti- 
ficially irrigated  produce,  flnt,  their  ihitsww  crops,  bring  sewn 
at  tha  aame  period  as  the  ni  lands,  generally  *ith  wheat  or 
barley.  Secondly,  in  what  It  called  tha  'ieyfee,'  or  in  the  leathern 
part  of  Egypt  the  'keydee'  or  'geydee'  (that  at,  the  summer)  nunc, 
commencing  about  the  vernal  equUMX,  or  a  little  later,  they  an 
sown  with  millet  ('dnrahuyfeeO,  or  with  indigo  or  cotton,  fcc 
Thirdly,  in  the  'dameereh'seaeon,  or  period  of  the  rise  of  the  Nils, 
commencing  about  or  anon  aftar  tha  summer  eolstiee,  they  are  aown 
with  millet  again,  or  with  maiie  ('dnieh  shames'),  fcc,  and  thin 
crowned  with  a  third  harvest  Sugar  is  cultivated  throughout  a 
large  portion  of  Upper  Egypt;  and  rice  In  the  low  lands  near  the 
Mediterranean,"-  ■ Ibd.  Eg.,  U. 

The  culture  of  cotton  was  introduced  by  Jlebemet  Ali 
with  a  view  to  promote  hit  manufacturing  schemes,  and 
the  Turkish  grandees  have  found  it  a  source  of  temporary 
profit  During  the  American  War  the  profit  waa  at  in 
height,  bnt  subsequently  it  declined.  The  necessity  of  con- 
structing dams  to  exclude  the  Nile  water  from  the  cotton- 
growing  fields  has  rendered  the  inundations  destructive,  and 
the  speculation  seem*  on  the  whole  to  have)  injured  the 
welfare  of  Egypt 

The  agricultural  implements  of  the  modem  .Egyptians 
are  rude  in  construction,  and  similar  to  those  anciently 
employed  in  the  country.  One  of  these,  however,  was  not 
known  to  tha  earlier  inhabitants.  This  is  the  norag,  ■ 
machine  "  in  the  form  of  a  chair,  which  moves  upon  small 
iron  wheels  or  thin  circular  plates,  generally  eleven,  fixed 
to  three  thick  axle-trees,  four  to  the  foremost,  the  soma 
number  to  the  hindmost,  and  three  to  the  intermediate 
axle-tree.  This  machine  ia  drawn  in  a  circle  by  a  pair  of 
caws  or  bulls  over  the  com."  It  is  employed  to  separata 
the  grain  of  wheat,  barley,  Ac,  and  to  out  tho  straw,  which 
is  used  tor  fodder.  (Mod.  Eg.,  Ix.)  The  ancient  Egyptians, 
aa   before  remarked,   generally   cut  the  wheat  near  tha 

An  Egyptian  garden  ie  a  miniatore  Egypt  It  ia  inter- 
sected by  numerous  small  channels  which  are  filled  by  one 
or  more  water-wheels.  By  these  channela  the  water  it 
spread  over  tha  garden,  divided  by  them  into  many  equate 
compartments,  edged  with  ridgee  of  earth.  This  system 
of  course  makes  it  very  difficult  to  keep  a  garden  in  good 
order,  and  no  great  variety  of  flowers  is  cultivated. 

Though  Mehemet  Ali  was  very  desirous  to  encourage 
manufactures,  he  did  not  endeavour  enough  to  apply 
modem  science  to  tha  improvement  of  agriculture.  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  who  succeeded  him,  always  maintained  that 
the  country  should  be  agricultural  rather  than  manufactur- 
ing, and  introduced  Important  improvements  during  hit 
father's  government  This  system  has  bean  steadily  pur- 
sued by  the  present  ruler. 

Before  the  time  of  Mehemet  Ali  a  kind  of  feudal  system 
prevailed,  and  much  of  the  land  was  held  by  small  pro- 
prietor* under  the  protection  of  the  great  emeert.    By  the 

massacre  of  the  Memlooka,  the  pasha  destroyed  feudalism, 
and  by  arbitrarily  seizing  almost  all  the  landed  property, 
rendered  private  tenure  of  laud  a  most  rare  condition.  Es 
allotted  to  those  whom  he  thus  unjustly  dispossessed 
annual  pensions  for  life,  as  the  only  compensation  for  an 
act  of  tyranny  to  which  even  the  history  of  Egypt  scarcely 
affords  a  parallel  (Mod.  Eg.,  eh.  iv.).  Those  whose  lands 
were  not  confiscated  yielded  them  up  through  fear,  and 
buried  their  title-deeds,  which  are  yet  to  concealed.  A 
system  of  government  in  which  the  supreme  authority 
overlook*  such  acts,  and  subordinate  governors  perpetrate 
them,  in  defiance  of  the  Muslim  coda  and  Arab  jurispru- 
dence, demands  the  moat  thorough  and  searching  reform. 
Zair*— -Egypt  baa  always  been  famous  for  its  lake*. 


Wliich  have  either  aided  commerce,  or  supplied  tie  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  with  fish  and  wild  fowl,  Or  with 
valuable  vegetable  productions,  01  assisted  in  regulating  the 
effects  at  the  inundation.  AH  have  enriched  ths  land 
in  some  one  of  these  ways,  and  that  they  hire  been 
important  sources  of  its  natural  wealth. 
i  Beginning  our  examination  at  the  north-western 
extremity  ot  Egypt,  ws  first  observe  the  lake  now  called 
Boheyret-Maryoot,1  and  anciently  Luke  Mareotis,  This  is 
an  extensive  salt  marsh  rather  than  a  lake,  except  during 
tha  inundation,  when  its  contents  are  augmented  by  filtra- 
tion. Anciently  liis  lake  was  navigable,  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  commercial  importance  of  Alexandria.  The 
country  around  was  cultivated,  and  produced  the  famous 
Mareotic  wine.  The  relations  of  various  travellers  show 
that  it  was  still  a  lake  during  the  15th  and  16th,  and  even 
towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century;  and  Yilloniout  in 
1500  mentions  that  in  his  time  tha  fisheries  produced  a 
considerable  sum  {Deter,  dt  itgyple,  xvi  201).  When, 
however,  the  French  army  conquered  and  occupied  Egypt 
(1793-1801)  they  found  its  basin  to  be  ■' a  sandy  plain,  of 
which  the  lower  portion  retained  the  rain-water,  which 
remained  there  for  a  great  port  of  winter"  (Id.  200,  S01). 
On  ths  4th  of  April  1801  the  English  army,  which  was  co- 
operating with  that  of  the  Grand  Vixir  against  tha  French 
gurison  of  Alexandria,  cut  the  dikes  of  the  canal  of  that 
city,  and  admitted  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Aboo-Kaer  into 
the  ancient  bed  of  Lake  Msreotis,  in  order  to  cat  off  the 
Water  supply  of  the  besieged  (Id.  201,  202).  The  basin 
of  the  lake  being  partially  inhabited,  some  loss  of  life  and 

K  petty  was  the  result  of  this  act,  which  has  reasonably 
n  much  called  in  question,  lie  unhealthiness  of 
Alexandria  is  also  traceable  to  the  formation  of  this  marsh. 
The  precedent  thus  set  has  been  twice  imitated,  first  by 
the  Turks  in  1803,  and  a  second  time  by  the  English  army 
under  General  Fraser  in  1807.  At  the  present  day  the  lake 
or  marsh  is  unprofitsble,  and  its  shores  are  uncultivated  and 
uninhabited,  the  whole  wearing  the  most  dreary  aspect. 

To  the  north  of  Lake  Mareotis  is  eituate  that  of  Aboo- 
Kocr,  Boheyret-Aboo-Eeer.  It  is  the  northernmost  portion 
of  the  other  lake,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Hah- 
moodeey  eh  Canal  (which  here  occupies  the  line  of  the 
older  Canal  of  Alexandria),  and  the  embankments  or  dikes 
which  form  Its  banks.  It  is  very  small,  nowhere  measur- 
ing 10  miles  across,  and  extremely  shallow,  usually  not 
exceeding  3  feet  in  deptb.  The  water  is  salt,  being  chiefly 
derived  from  the  sea,  from  which  the  lake  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  western  side,  and  on  the 
eastern  by  a  similar  strip  of  for  less  breadth,  the  shore  of 
the  memorable  Bay  of  Aboo-Keer. 

To  the  east  of  the  Lake  uf  Aboo-Reer  is  that  of  Atkoo, 
Boheyret- Atkoo.  It  spreads  when  fall  nearly  to  the  town 
or  Roeetta,  and  is  separated  from  ths  sea  by  a  narrow 
neck  oF  land  oa  which  stands  the  large  village  of  Atkoo. 
Its  extent  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  which 
it  receives  from  the  inundation  (Dtter.  dt  F£gypte,  xvi. 
204). 

The  great  Lake  of  El-Barullui  begins  •  little  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Rosette,  Branch,  end  stretches*  to  some- 
what beyond  where  the  canal  which  was  anciently 
the  Sebennytio  Branch  enters  it,  and  passing  through  it 
reaches  ths  sea.  Like  the  other  northern  lakes,  it  is 
separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land, 
the  coast  of  Egypt.  It  is  throughout  very  shallow  {Id. 
205).     It  is  chiefly  known  for  its  water- melons,  which  are 


J  "  Boheyrffa,*  (pronounced  "Botnyrtt"  whta  followed  br  1 
■satttM)  risjalflM  "allttla  •«,"  bttag  ths  dimlouti'i  oT  "bslr,"  "t 
hi,"  and  ii  sppllsd  to  lsrj.  liJua,  mullsr  enw .  rtnlvinf  tin 
■PpsUstlqa  "birt«h."  Th.  dlittiictiim  i.  not  slwajm  miUUHed, 
tar  las  great  lake  irf  tW  fttTeom  Is  esUtJ  IliK*t^l-Kun. 
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yellow  within  instead  of  being  red  or  pink,  and  come  into 
season  after  those  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

The  easternmost  of  the  lakes  of  Egypt  is  Bohsynt-e£ 
Manxalah,  which  greatly  exceeds  the  others  in  size.  It 
extends  from  very  near  the  Dsmietta  Brunch  of  the  Nile 
to  the  mouth  of.  the  old  Tanitic  Branch,  now  called 
the  canal  of  El- Mo' in,  which  passes  through  the  lake  to  the 
see.  It  also  receives  the  waters  of  the  canals  which  were 
once  the  Mendesian  and  Pelnaiac  Branches.  Ths  northern 
shore  is  separated  from  the  ssa  by  an  extremely  narrow 
■trip  of  land.  At  its  south-eastern  extremity  is  a  long 
marshy  creek  extending  into  the  desert.  Its  average  length 
is  about  40  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  15.  The 
depth  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other  lakes,  and  the 
water  is  salt,  though  mixed  with  fresh.  Upon  the  surface 
are  numerous  islands,  and  the  whole  lake  abounds  in  reeds 
of  various  kinds.  It  supports  a  considerable  population 
of  rude  fishermen,  who  dwell  in  villages  on  the  shore  and 
islands,  and  live  upon  the  fish  of  the  lake.  The  reeds 
are  cover  for  water-fowl  of  various  kinds,  which  the  travel- 
ler sees  in  great  numbers,  and  wild  boars  era  found  in  the 
marshes  to  the  south,      {jfod.  Eg.  and  Thibet,  L  446.) 

Ths  Lake  Serbonis,  well  known  in  former  times  al 
having  swallowed  np  those  passing  over  its  marshes  con- 
cealed by  shifting  sands,  is  now  dry,  and  cannot  be  any 
longer  included  in  the  list  of  the  hikes  of  Egypt. 

Besides  the  lakes  above  mentioned  are  those  called  the 
Bitter  Lakes,  which  should  rather  be  termed  marshes, 
occupying  part  of  the  ancient  bed  of  tha  Bed  Sea  between 
Snez  and  Lake  Henxeleh,  and  also  the  Natron  Lakes.  Tha 
latter,  which  are  very  small,  are  situate  in  a  valley  of  the 
western  desert,  not  very  far  from  the  river :  they  will  be 
noticed  below. 

In  tipper  Egypt  there  is  but  one  lake  of  importance; 
It  it  the  Birket  el-Kern,  or  Lake  of  El-Ksrn,  at  ths  ex- 
tremity of  the  Feiyooni,  which  is,  as  already  mentioned, 
an  oasis  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  to  which  an 
opening  in  ths  mountains  leads.  The  lake  la  about  35 
miles  long,  and  its  widest  part  a  little  exceeds  7  miles, 
according  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  while  in  several 
places  it  is  considerably  narrower.  About  the  middlo 
is  a  single  island.  The  depth  is  not  great,  for  the  same 
author,  who  "sounded  in  several  places,"  "found  what 
is  considered  the  deepest  part  to  be  only  28}  feet" 
{Had.  Egypt  and  Tkebtt,  ii.  344-5).  lb  level  is  far 
below  that  of  the  Nile,  as  the  bank  of  the  river  at 
Benee-Suweyf,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  leading  to 
the  Foiyoom,  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  higher  than 
the  water  of  the  lake  (Ibid.  'MB).  The  shores  are  barren 
or  uncultivated;  the  northern  is  desert  and  bounded  by 
sandy  mountains  ;  the  southern  was  in  ancient  time*  partly 
cultivated.  The  water  is  brackish  and  unwholesome,  though 
the  fishermen,  of  whom  there  are  a  few,  drink  it. 

The  famous  Lake  Mceris  hiy  between  the  Feiyoom  and 
the  Nile,  not  far  from  the  river.  It  was  on  artificial  work 
executed  by  Amenemhet  IIL,  uf  Dynasty  XTL  The 
irrigation  of  neighbouring  tracts  was  regulated  by  it,  and 
its  fisheries  formed  an  important  part  of  the  revenue. 
After  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans  its  dikes 
were  neglected,  and  by  degrees  it  became  mined.  Its 
positiou  snd  extent  were  considered  doubtful,  until  M. 
Linant's  excellent  memoir,  published  by  the  Egyptian 
Society  of  Cairo,  established  these  points  most  satiafactorily 
from  the  remains  of  its  basin,  which  are  yet  traceable 
(Mhiwire  tur  It  Lac  Moerit.  Soc  Eg.,  1843). 

CandU. — The  canals  of  Egypt  deserve  especial  attention 
from  their  great  importance  in  extending  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  inundation.  In  Lower  Egypt  we  find, 
beginning  from  tbe-west,  first  the  Makmoodeeyeh  Canal, 
which  connects  Alexandria  with  the  Rosette  Branch,  taking 
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■  simitar  direction  to  that  of  th*  ancient  canal  which  it 
hu  succeeded.  It  mi  dog  under  Mohamet  AJi ;  and 
although  not  quits  50  miles  in  length,  ind  not  100 
feet  broad,  about  12,000  labourer*  are  ssid  to  lure  died 
in  tan  months  while  the  work  wub  in  progress  (B*gluhr 
vxma*  in  Egypt,  L  47,  48).  This  ia  veil  known  to  be  a 
tolerably  accurate  itatement  of  the  losses  experienced  by 
the  unfortunate  workmen,  and  ia  only  one  of  the  many 
instance*  which  the  history  of  our  own  timea  affords  of 
that  reckless  diaregard  of  human  life,  which  «t  one  of  the 
wont  traita  of  Turkish  character.1 

Between  the  Bosetta  and  Damietta  Branches  are  several 
canals,  aome  of  which  are  of  importance,  particularly 
the  short  canal  of  Manoof  connecting  the  two  branches 
not  far  from  the  point  of  the  Delta.  To  the  east  of  the 
Dunietta  Branch  are  others,  of  which  the  meat  remarkable 


canals.  The  former  of  these,  which  lies  to  the  westward 
of  the  other,  ia  called  the  Canal  of  EL-Ho'ixx,  the  first 
Fitimee  caliph  who  ruled  in  Egypt,  having  bean  dug 
by  hia  orders,  and  the  latter  bean  the  name  of  the  Canal 
of  A.bu-1-Munsgga,  a  Jaw  who  executed  this  work,  under 
the  caliph  El-' Amir,  in  order  to  water  the  province  called 
the  Shorkeeyeh,  The  last  mentiuned  canal  ia  connected 
with  the  remains  of  that  which  anciently  joined  the  Nile 
and  the  Bed  Sea.  Of  this  important  work  the  greater 
part  was  destroyed  through  neglect,  but  it  has  been  restored, 
aa  the  Sweet  Water  Canal,  In  order  to  supply  the  establish- 
ments on  the  Suez  Canal  with  fresh  water.  It  waa  of  the 
Fharaonic  times,  baring  been  begun  by  Bamaea  II.,  or 
Seaoatria,  continued  by  Nelm  IL  and  by  Darius  Hyataspis, 
and  at  length  finished  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  great  canal  called  the 
Bahr-Yoosof ,  or  River  of  Joseph,  which  rant  parallel  with 
the  Nile  on  its  western  side,  from  a  little  below  Cairo  to 
near  Farshoot,  a  distance  by  the  river  of  about  390  miles, 
tender  it  the  most  important  work  of  the  kind  in  Egypt. 
It  ia  s  continuous  serine  of  canals  rather  than  one  canal, 
Although  the  Joseph  whence  it  taxes  its  name  is  the  cele- 
brated Seledin,  or  Salah-ed-deen,  yet  it  ie  related  that 
he  merely  repaired  it,  and  it  it  not  doubted  to  be  of 
a  much  surlier  period.  Host  probably  it  was  executed 
under  the  Pharaohs.  In  tile  present  day  it  is  not 
navigable  except  during  the  Masai  of  the  inundation,  and  at 
other  times  ia  dry  in  various  places.  Its  restoration  would 
not  be  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  would  greatly 
benefit  tke  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  country, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  nndertaking  of  the  kind. 


1 A  not*  from  th*  sujhth  ■Utton  of  tela  work  is  ana  nprlatod  In 
minima  ;— Writm  on  the  But  hxr*  wot  gnnallr  bmb  cartful  to 
dlstlsgnliti  lot  Turkish  sad  Anb  aattoaal  chaimotar,  ud  lio  fonon  hu 
■has  bad  taeantoataaa  of  taavMaai  of  the  litter,    """ 


points  of _  .... 

•ndaliKtofpliindir.    ThoToiaiihi .  „_.„„,,.,  „.„»„ 

bjHwherj,  cdtooftheMsdti*  kind,  Uttl*  hospitality,  pirtlonlulT 
to  ttnixm,  omtlty  ud  dlangsrd  of  huinwi  Ufa,  Uaotrr  H  to 
ttmr  adifjsa,  which  a  now  girtog  waj  to  damn,  ud  th*  ausa 
lovi  orplundtr  which  la  u  comaioa  uoonf  tba  arils,  u  wall  as 
d4rtrr  vfoai  unknown  to  then,  which  bare  randmd  tka  Turkish  umi 
o  th*  W«at.    Toe  coaquats 


Yegdabit  ProducU.— Egypt  differa  from  moat  other 
countries  in  having  neither  woods  nor  forests.  w^Mi  the 
palm  groves,  wa  rarely  see  even  a  grove  of  trees,  excent  in 
Lower  Egypt.  The  largeet  common  t 
sycamore-fig-trees,  and  mulberry-tree*,  all 
quently  planted  on  each  side  of  the  great  ro 
and  the  moat  beautiful  trees  ate  toe  date-palm  and  the 
banana.  The  beauty  of  the  palm  ia,  however,  in  a  great 
meaenre  owing  to  art,  for  its  lowest  branches  are  annually 
cut,  which  causes  it  to  grow  high,  and  renders  it*  head 
of  elegant  fotm.  Whan  wild,  thia  tree  has  a  far  inferior 
appearance,  being  low,  and  having  long  ragged  branches 
reaching  to  the  ground ;  and  its  dues  are  small  and  pour 
la  flavour.  The  Theban  or  dim-palm  is  a  very  different 
tree,  having  two  great  branches,  each  of  whioh  divides 
into  two  other  branches,  a  subdivision  which  continues 
still  farther.  The  weeping-willow',  myrtle;  elm,  and 
cypres*  are  found  in  tka  gardens  and  plantations,  with, 
various  trees  bearing  the  fruits  to  be  next  mentioned ;  and 
the  t™»»»g  is  to  be  seen  everywhere. 

The  most  common  of  the  fruits  are  dates  of  various  kinds; 
which  are  sold  half-ripe,  ripe,  dried,  and  preened  in  their 
fresh  moist  state  in  mats  or  skins.  Many  different  sorts 
are  enumerated  as  known  in  Egypt  Toe  dependencies, 
however,  and  not  Egypt,  produce  the  finest  of  theaa 
dates.  The  hotter  and  drier  climates  of  the  Oasea  and 
Lower  Nubia  best  suit  the  date-palm;  and  the  pressed 
dates  of  Beewah,  the  ancient  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  ara 
among  the  moat  esteemed.  The  grape  ia  a  common  fruit, 
but  wine  fa  not  made  from  it  on  account  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Mohammad.  The  Foivoom  is  celebrated  for  its 
grapes,  and  chiefly  supplies  the  market  of  Cairo.  The 
moat  common  grape  is  white,  of  which,  there  it  a  email 
kind  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  sort  The  black  grapes 
are  large,  bat  comparatively  tasteless.  The  vines  ara 
trailed  on  trelliawork,  and  form  sgreeahle  avenuee  in 
the  gardens  of  Cairo ;  bnt  little  attention  is  paid  to  their 
culture,  the  common  fault  of  Egyptian  agriculture  aud 
gardening,  due  to  the  generosity  of  nature  and  the  indolence 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Th*  beat  known  fruits,  besides  dates  and  grape*,  are 
figs,  sycamore-figs,  and  pomegranates,  apricot*  and  peaches, 
orange*  and  citrons,  lemona  and  limes,  Wanes,  which  are 
believed  to  be  of  the  fruits  of  Paradise  (being  alwaya  in 
season),  different  kinds  of  melons  (including  some  of 
arcmatio  flavour,  and  the  retreating  water-melon),  mul- 
berries, Indian  fiys  or  prickly  pear*,  the  fruit  of  the 
lotus,  and  olives.  Many  of  these  are  excellent,  especially 
the  figs  and  melons.  The  tree*  and  plants  which  produce 
most  of  them  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  gardens  Tlie 
csctus  bearing  the  Indian  fig  is  extremely  common,  and 
forma  the  hedge*  of  garden*  end  plantations. 

Tae  general  plan  of  an  Egyptian  garden  has  been  already 
described.  Although  seldom  in  good  order,  such  a  garden 
is  often  picturesque,  having  a  few  date-palms  aud  bananas, 
and  perhaps  overlooked  by  one  of  those  house*  of  the  old 
style  of  architecture  which  are  rapidly  disappearing.  No 
great  variety  of  flowers  ia  cultivated.  Among  the  more 
tuna]  are  the.  roee  (which  has  ever  been  a  favourite  among 
the  Arabs),  the  jasmine,  ■"—■fit,  lily,  oleander,  chrysan- 
themum, convolvulus,  geranium,  dahlia,  basil,  the  hi  an* 
plant  ( Lawtonia  alba,  or  Egyptian  privet,  which  ia  said  to 
be  a  flower  of  Paradise),  the  helianUraa,  and  the  violet. 

Tho  vegetable*,  Ac,  an  very  common  and  or  various 
kinds,  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Children  of 
Tarsal  longed  fur  tbam  in  the  desert  The  principal  are 
beans,  pease,  vetches,  lentils  (of  which  a  pottage  is  made, 
which  is  the  oouunon  fuod  of  the  Nile  boatmen),  lupin*, 
chick-pease,  the  loobiyeh  (DeiuAot  lubia),  fenugreek,  mal- 
lows, tho  bamiyeh  {Sibitnt  «*r*i**fiu),  spinach,  portnia, 
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on^  garlic, 


rakry,  parsley,  chicory,  cress, 
colocaaia,  lettuce,  cabbage,  fennel,  gourde  and  cucumber* 
(both  of  several  kinds),  the  tomato,  the  egg-fruit  or 
badingto  (black  and  white),  oarawij,  coriander,  cumin, 
aniseed,  and  red  pepper. 

The  chief  field-produce  ia  wheat  (which  in  more  grown 
than  any  other  kind  of  corn),  barley,  several  sorts  of  millet, 
maixe,  rice,  oat*,  dot  Br,  pease,  the  sugar-cane,  roses,  two 
specie*  of  the  tobacco-plant,  and  cotton,  now  largely 
cultivated.  The  sugarcane  is  extensively  cultivated,  and 
excellent  anger  ia  manufactured  from  it  Then  an 
fields  of  rose*  in  the  Feiyoom,  which  supply  the  market 
with  rose-water.  The  tobacco  produced  In  Egypt  is 
coarse  and  strong  compared  with  that  which  is  need  by 
the  middle  and  upper  cissies  and  imported  from  Syria 
and  Turkey.  That  of  Syria  U  considered  the  best  Of 
"textile  plants,  the  principal  an  hemp,  cotton,  and  flax; 
and  of  plant*  used  for  dyeing,  bastard  saffron,  madder, 
woad,  and  the  indigo  plant  The  intoxicating  hasheesh, 
which  some  smoke  in  a  kind  of  writer-pipe  formed  of 
a  cocoa-nut,  two  tubes,  aud  a  bowl,  seldom  need  for  any 
other  narcotic,  is  not,  as  ban  been  erroneously  supposed, 
opium,  but  hemp.  The  effect  ia  moat  baneful.  The  leaves 
of  the  hinnu  plant  an  used  to  impart  a  bright  red 
colour  to  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  tile  nails  of  both  hands  and  feet,  of  woman  and 
children,  the  hair  of  old  ladies,  and  the  tails  of  hones. 
Indigo  is  very  extensively  employed  to  dye  the  shirt*  of 
the  natives  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  is,  when  very  dark, 
the  colour  of  mourning ;  therefore,  women  at  funerals,  and 
generally  after  a  death,  smear  themselves  with  it  Oil  is 
extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  cotton  plant,  hemp, 
colewort,  the  poppy,  the  castor-oil  plant,  sesame,  and  flax. 
The  high  coarse  grass  called  half  eh  (Poo.  ctnowri&i) 
grows  in  great  quantity  in  waste  places  and  among  ancient 

r  Many  kinds  of  reeds  an  found  iu  Egypt,  though,  if 
we  compare  the  representations  in  the  ancient  tombs 
with  what  we  ass  in  the  present  day,  it  is  evident 
that  they  wen  formerly  much  more  common.  That  they 
should  be  wasted  away  was  prophesied  by  Isaiah  (xix.  6, 
7),  The  famous  byblus,  or  papyrus,  from  which  paper 
was  manufactured,  appear*  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite 
extinct,  since  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  had  never  aeon  it 
(JAW.  Eg.  and  Thtba,  L  441).  M.  Delile,  in  his  excellent 
account  of  the  Egyptian  flora,  merely  mentions  it  by  name 
in  his  list  aa  the  Cj/peru*  Papyna,  called  in  Arable  btrJy, 
and  found  at  Damietta,1  bat  gives  no  figure  of  it  The 
lotus,  greatly  prized  for  it*  Bowers  by  the  •■■'•'- 
rants,  ia  still  found  in  Egypt,  though  it  is  not  cuuuouu. 
The  French  naturalist  above  mentioned  enumerates  three 
specie*  which  formerly  grew  in  that  country,  one  with 
while  flowers,  another  with  blue,  and  a  third  with  rose- 
coloured,  the  last  of  which  is  now  extinct  then.  On  the 
botany  of  Egypt,  see  Boiseier,  Flora  Oritntalit,  in  pro- 

Animalt.— The  luology  of  Egypt  is  not  of  remarkable 
intermit,  although  it  contain*  some  very  curious  point*. 
The  absence  of  jungle  and  of  forest,  and  the  little  cover 
thus  afforded  to  beasts  of  pny,  as  well  m  other  wild 
animals,  partly  ceases  this ;  and  we  observe  lew  bird*  of 
boantif a\  plumage  for  the  same  reason. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  Die  boasts  is  the  camel, 
which  ia  more  at  home  in  the  dry  climate  of  Egypt  than 
i isewhere  out  of  his  native  desert*.  It  haa  bean  remarked, 
however,   that   the   camel,   like    his    master    the   Arab, 
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imovsd  into  a  city  or  a  cultivated  tract, 
that  the  former  commonly  becomes  mangy,  and  the  latter 
experiences  a  physical  and  moral  degradation.  The 
Egyptian  camel  is  of  the  one-humped  kind,  which  ha*  been 
erroneously  called  the  dromedary,  whereas  the  dromedary 
is  merely  a>iwif t  camel  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
ordinary  cams!  that  our  saddle-horse  does  to  our  cart-horse. 
~  flesh  is  for  the   most  part  eaten  only  by  the 

and  the  Arabs  of  the  desert ;  by  the  Copts  It  ia 
considBred  unlawful  food. 

It  b  very  remarkable  that  no  representation  of  the 
imel  has  been  found  in  the  senlptarse  and  paintings  of 
the  Egyptian  moduments,  among  the  very  numerous  figures 
of  the  B"iTnal«  of  Egypt  both  tame  aud  wild,  end  of  those 
brought  from  foreign  lands  as  presents.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  into  other  African  countries  until 
the  Christian  Era  (com  p.  Deemouline,  J/™,  fa  ix 
rinttiiid,  28  Juin  1823);  but  it  was  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  was 
one  of  their  domestic  beast*.  Two  passages  in  the  Bible 
which  speak  of  camels  in  the  possession  of  l'haraoha 
(Gen.  xii.  16  ;  Ex.  U.  3)  refer  to  the  time  at  which  foreign 
tribe*  bad  been  settled  in  Egypt ;  and  perhaps  the  camel 
was  peculiarly  the  animal  of  one  or  all  or  those  tribes,  and, 
aa  they  were  hated  by  the  Egyptians,  it  may  have  been 
omitted  in  the  representations  of  the  monuments. 

To  modem  Egypt  the  camel  is  very  valuable,  since  the 
traffic  with  Syria,  Arabia,  Western  Africa,  and  Ethiopia  is 
to  a  great  extent  carried  on  by  caravan*  But  the  ancient 
Egyptians  appear  to  have  derived  their  wealth  more  from 
tributary  presents  than  from  commerce,  to  have  allowed 
their  land  commerce  to  be  much  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
merchants,  like  those  who  brought  Joseph  into  Egypt,  and 
to  have  left  even  their  sea  commerce  partly  at  least  to 

The  horse  is  not  known  to  have  been  used  in  Egypt  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Empire.  Thenceforward  the  horse*  of 
Egypt  were  famous,  and  the  armies  of  the  Pharaoh*  wen 
noted  for  their  war-chariots.  From  Egypt,  Solomon,  and 
in  his  time  the  kings  of  the  Eittites  and  the  kings  of 
Syria,  had  horses  and  cheriota  (1  K.  x.  28,  20).  And 
long  after,  when  Brat  the  kingdom  of  Israel  aud  then 
that  of  Judah  endeavoured  to  throw  off  tbe  yoke  of  the 
great  kings  of  the  East,  and  made  alliance  with  Egypt, 
they  put  their  trust  in  Pharaoh's  horses  (Isa.  xui.  1).  In 
the  representations  of  battle*  fought  by  tbe  kings  of  the 
Empire  we  see  no  Egyptian  cavalry,  but  only  chariota, 
called  "horse"  in  the  inscriptions.  At  later  times  they 
may  have  had  cavalry,  properly  speaking,  of  their  own, 
and  perhaps  at  all  times  among  the  mercenary  or  auxiliary 

In  the  present  day  the  horses  of  Egypt  an  of  a  very 
indifferent  breed,  and  the  best  that  one  sees  in  that  country 
have  been  brought  from  Arabia  and  Syria,  but  these  an 
seldom  of  gnat  excellence.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to  find 
few  really  good  horsee  in  a  country  bordering  on  Arabia ; 
and  not  many  yean  ago  thia  wa*  atiU  more  nmerk- 
able,  though  not  during  the  existence  of  the  MemJook*. 
The  finest  Arabs,  however,  are  kept  in  the  bockgronnd 
by  their  possessors,  partly  for  fear  of  the  "  evil  eye,  and 
partly,  in  the  case  of  all  but  tbe  highest  dignitaries, 
to  .avoid  their  foreibU  aeiiure  by  those  of  greater  rank  and 

5JJj  Egyptisn  ass  hoUis  a  middle  place  between  that  ol 
Great  Britain  and  the  wild  ass,  which  is  more  swift  ol 
foot  than  the  hone,  It  ia  tall  and  handnome,  docilo,  end 
haTing  excellent  pace*,  particularly  a  quick  and  easy  amble. 
Tine  it  U  well  suited  to  tbe  narrow  streets  of  the  towns 
of  Egypt,  and  is  thawfon  commonly  usadfor  tiding  by 
person*  ol  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 


The  mules  are 
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liaadsoroa,  bat  noted  lor  viae,  sad  for  not  bring  sura- 


The  cattle  are  short-horned,  rather  mall,  and,  a*  of 
old,  very  beautiful,  speaking  artistically.  They  an  ex- 
ceedingly quiet  in  disposition,  aod  much  valued  for  agri- 
cultural labour  by  the  people,  who  tharafora  very  rarely 
slaughter  them  for  meat,  aud  then  only  for  the  Pranks. 
Buffaloes  of  an  uncouth  appearance  and  of  a  dark  slaty 
colour,  strikingly  contrasting  with  the  neat  cattle,  abound 
in  Egypt  When  voyaging  on  the  Nile,  one  often  aeee 
them  standing  or  lying  in  the  river  by  herds.  They  era 
Tsry  docile,  and  the  little  children  of  the  villagers  often 
ride  them  to  or  from  the  river.  They  are  sometimes 
slaughtered,  but  theit  flesh  is  tough  and  coarse.  Sheep 
(of  which  the  greater  number  are  black)  and  goats  am 
abundant  in  Egypt,  and  mutton  is  the  ordinary  botcher'* 
meat.  Swine  are  very  rarely  kept,  and  then  almost 
wholly  for  the  Franks,  the  Copts  generally  abstaining 
from  eating  their  meat.  It  appears  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  though  not  forbidden  this  flesh,  rarely  ate  it, 
perhaps  because  it  is  extremely  unwholesome  in  a  hot 
climate. 

The  Muslim.1!  consider  dogs  unclean,  and  therefore  those 
oE  Cairo  and  most  of  tha  towns  are  half-wild  and  without 
master*,  living  upon  offal,  and  upon  food  thrown  to 
them  by  humane  persona.  In  the  villages,  however,  and 
particularly  in  the  Thecals,  their  case  is  better,  for  they 
are  kept  as  guards  to  protect  live  stock  from  thieves,  and 
from  hyenas  and  other  wild  animals,  which  come  from 
the  deserts  by  night  in  qnest  of  prey.  The  common 
dog  of  Egypt  is  generally  of  a  sandy  colour  and  strong, 
though  not  remarkable  for  courage ;  but  in  Upper 
Egypt,  about  Thebes,  there  is  a  fierce  breed  of  dogs 
with  wiry  hair,  generally  black,  and  much  esteemed  for 
courage  by  their  masters.  Cats  are  as  numerous  in  Cairo 
as  dogs,  and  many  of  them  are  as  homeless.  They  are, 
however,  liked  by  the  natives,  who  assign  as  their  reason 
that  Mohammad  was  fond  of  cats.  This  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  a*  a  relic  of  the  veneration  in  which  they  were 
held  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  not  a  little  curious, 
that  there  is  at  Cairo  a  royal  foundation  for  the  support  of 
destitute  cats.  The  author  of  this  charity  was  the  famous 
Memlook  sultan,  Edh-Dh&bir  Beybars,  whose  humane 
intentions  have  of  late  years  been  sadly  neglected  by  the 

The  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  and  hyeua  chiefly  Inhabit  the 
deserts  and  waste  places  of  Egypt,  and  lnrk  in  tbe  ancient 
tombs  and  deserted  quarries.  Tbe  wild  eat  ia  also  found  in 
that  country,  though  it  is  not  common.  The  weasel 
abounds  in  Cairo,  and  is  proverbial  for  its  mischievous  and 
revenge  fal  disposition,  and  rats  and  mice  are  not  among  the 
least  of  the  plagues.  The  ichneumon,  jerboa,  hare,  and 
hyrax  are  likewise  natives  of  Egypt  or  its  deserts,  and  the 
tame  rabbit  is  kept  for  food. 

The  beaata  of  the  chase  of  the  Egyptian  deserts  are 
antelopes  of  various  kinds,  and  the  wild  ass,  esteemed  by 
the  Arabs  and  Persians  to  be  the  prince  of  game,  which 
is  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Eastern  Desert. 
The  moat  beautiful  of  the  antelopes  is  the  gazelle, 
which  ia  often  tamed  and  kept  in  tha  large  courts  of 
the  bouses  of  Cairo.  In  Lower  Egypt,  principally  in  the 
desolate  marshes  near  the  Mediterranean,  the  wild  boar  is 
found  and  occasionally  bunted.  It  ia,  however,  a  timid 
animal,  so  that  the  sport  is  not,  like  boar-bunting  elsewhere, 
exciting  and  dangerous.  , 

From  the  representations  in  the  tombs  we  see  that  in 
old  times  the  hippopotamus  was  one  of  the  wild  beasts  of 
tha  country.  It  has  now  retreated  above  tbe  First 
Cataract,  the  southern  boundary  of  Egypt  The  croco- 
dile  has   retreated    in   the    same    manner,   and   instead 


frvouu. 


of  being  found  throughout  tew  Nile  in  Egypt,  i 
seen  wren  in  Lower  Nubia.  The  name  of  the  ia 
Elephantine,  situate  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  First 
Cataract,  bearing  the  same  signification  id  hiemglyphiot  as 
in  Greek,  makes  it  probable  that  at  some  remote  period 
elephants  were  found  in  Upper  Efrypt,  though  now  they  aie 


In  eiphwing  the  tombs  and  dark  parts  of  the  temples 
the  traveller  is  annoyed  by  crowds  of  h«.ta,  which  ax  linguist 
his  candle,  fly  into  his  face,  and  cling  to  his  clothes,  some- 
times rendering  examination  impossible  without  a  Intent 
One  species  ia  very  large,  but  the  common  one  ia  small 

Birds  of  prey  are  numerous  in  Egypt,  and  of  many  kinds. 
Of  tha  most  remarkable  are  three  species  of  large  naked- 
necked  vultures — the  Arabian,  tha  soeisbsSi  and  the 
fulvous.;  aa  well  aa  the  smaller  species  called  the  aquiline 
vulture.  The  aquiline  vulture  hat  a  feathered  neck,  and 
when  standing  U  by  no  mean*  a  handsome  bird,  but  it  is  - 
much  to  be  admired  when  on  the  wing  from  the  contrast 
of  the  black  and  white  of  its  plumage,  aod  the  steady 
manner  in  which  it  soars  in  circles.  Perhaps  the  bearded 
vulture  breeds  in  the  most  lofty  parts  of  the  desolate  moun- 
tains of  the  Eastern  Desert;  for  whsn  the  French  army  was 
in  Egypt,  one  of  these  birds  was  killed.  It  ia  said  to  have 
been  of  extraordinary  sire,  measuring  more  than  14  Parisian 
feet,  or  mors  than  15  English,  from  point  to  point  of  its 
expanded  wings.  Several  apedse  of  eagles  and  falcons, 
two  kinds  of  hawks,  tha  common  buxsard,  and  the  moor- 
harrier  live  In  Egypt,  or  visit  that  country,  according  a) 
they  are  migratory,  erratic,  or  sedentary.  The  common 
kite  abound*  at  Cairo,  and  ia  one  of  the  chief  scavengers 
of  the  city,  the  other*  being  the  crow,  the  aquiline  vulture, 
the  half-wild  dog,  and  the  eat  The  ruin*  and  tombs  of 
Egypt,  and  the  modern  homos,  scarcely  ever  in  perfect 
repair,  shelter  owls  of  various  kinds. 

The  Spanish  sparrow,  which  differs  little  from  that  ol 
Britain,  the  water-wagtail,  linnets,  and  larks  are  among  the 
birds  of  Egypt  The  kind  of  kingfisher  which  is  commonly 
seen  on  the  Nile,  parched  on  some  eminence,  and  darting 
suddenly  to  seize  a  fish,  is  very  inferior  in  its  plumage, 
whuh  ia  speckled,  black  and  white,  to  tbe  common  king- 
fisher, which  ia  also  occasionally  seen.  The  beautiful 
hoopoe  is  among  the  least  rare  birds,  and  there  are  also 
three  specie*  if  bee-eaters.  The  hoopoe  may  be  often  sees 
in  Cairo,  where  it  is  regarded  with  some  reverence,  a<  tha 
bird  of  Solomon.  Crows  of  the  kind  which  we  call  the 
Bovekm  crow  are  very  numerous  at  Cairo.  Birds  of  the 
swallow  tribe,  the  woodpecker,  and  the  cuckoo  are  aha 
known  in  Egypt 

In  the  metropolis,  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  in  the 
fields,  no  bird  is  more  common  than  tha  pigeon,  tame  or 
wild.  Pigeon-fancying  is  a  favourite  amusement  of  all 
class ss  at  Cairo,  and  in  the  villages  the  pigeon-houses  are 
often  loftier  than  the  huts  upon  which  they  are  raised. 
Tourists  on  the  Nile  inflict  great  loss  on  the  poor  peasantry 
by  recklessly  shooting  these  tame  birds.  Wild  turtle-doves 
build  in  the  courts  of  the  nouses  of  the  capital.  These 
courts  often  serve  for  the  purpose  of  poultry-yards,  in 
which  fowls  wander  about  without  any  care  being  taken  of 
them,  except  that  food  ia  occasionally  thrown  to  them. 
They  are  consequently  meagre,  and  produce  very  small 
egg*.  Turkeys,  ducks,  and  geeae  are  kept  ir  the  same 
mannsr. 

Quails  migrate  to  Egypt  in  great  numoera  ;  and  aand- 
grouso,  called  by  tbe  native*  kata,  front  their  cry,  are 
common  in  the  deserts.  There  also  the  Arabs,  like  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  hunt  the  ostrich.  A  red4egged 
partridge  is  likewise  found  in  Egypt 

Tha  islands  of  the  Nile,  the  sand-banks  which  appear 
when  the  river  is  low,  the  take*  and  marches,  the  aacetj 
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of  water  oiused  by  the  inundation,  and  the 

Ilia  river,  are  the  fuvourito  resorts  of  many  kinds  of  Biding 

and  of  web-footed  birds. 

Of  the  waders  the  moat  interesting  would  bo  the  sacred 
ibis  of  Egypt,  if  thit  bird  be  now  found  there.  Bat  it  dues 
not  appear  certain  that  only  one  specie*  was  anciently  held 
aocrod,  and  if  bo  that  this  is  the  Ibit  religion  of  Cuvier 
nuw  known  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  plover  U  famous  on 
account  of  the  story,  which  modern  observation  baa  con- 
firmed, related  by  Herodotus  respecting  it  and  tlie  croco- 
dile. Among  the  most  common  wader*  are  the  spur-winged 
plover,  the  enow-white  egret,  which  has  been  erroneously 
called  the  ibis,,  and  the  pelican.  The  cormorant,  ton,  ii  often 
seen,  as  are  wild  geese  and  duels,  both  of  several  kinds. 

Of  the  many  reptiles  tlie  crocodile  occupies  the  first 
place.  It  is  seldom  observed  in  the  present  day  in  Upper 
Egypt  Some  years  ago  it  was  usual  south  of  Asyoot 
t>  see  several  crocodiles  basking  in  the  sun  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  on  a  sandbank;  at  the  approach  of  a  boat 
they  would  quickly  plunge  into  the  stream.  'They  rarely 
attack  a  human  being,  but  it  it  unwise  to  bathe  in  the 
river  at  places  where  they  are  reputed  to  be  fierce,  and  to 
bathe  at  any  distance  from  a  boat  in  the  part  of  Upper 
Egypt  where  they  are  fonnd.  It  is  said  that  the  crocodile's 
common  mode  of  attacking  a  person  on  shots,  who  is  near 
the  river's  edge,  is  to  approach  stealthily  and  sweep  him 
into  the  stream  by  a  blow  of  his  tail,  tlie  great  weapon  of 
all  the  linrd- tribe.  The  smaller  saurians  are  found  in 
great  numbers :  of  these  a  epecies  of  chameleon  may  be 

Serpents  and  snakes  ara  aming  the  most  common 
reptiles,  and  are  at  various  kinds,  including  the  deadly 
rirastee  add  cobra  di  capello.  The  house  snakes,  however, 
which  are  numerous  at  Cairo,  are  harmless. 

Fishes  abound  in  the  Nile  and  in  the  Lake  Meoieleb, 
The  modern,  inhabitant*  of  the  country  are  partial  to  fish 
as  food,  but  they  say  that  only  those  fishes  which  have 
scales  are  wholeaomn.  The  fishes  of  the  Nile  are  generally 
insipid  in  comparison  to  those  of  the  sea  ;  though  *  few  of 
tliein,  particularly  the bultee  (Labriu  nilotietu,  Linn.),  the 
kiilir  (Perca  nllatiea),  and  the  binnoe  (Cffpriaut  bynni, 
Arted.),  are  of  a  delicate  Savour. 

One  of  the  commonest  insects  is  the  dangerous  scorpion. 
Its  sting  is  very  painful,  and,  if  no  remedy  is  applied, 
sometimes  fatal,  particularly  if  a  person  is  etnng  in  tha 
lioct1  Large  spiders  are  abundant,  including  more  than 
one  apeues  of  ripvjn,  incorrectly  coiled  tarantulas  by  the 
Europeans,  and  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  very 
venomous,  but  this  is  most  likely  an  error  Egypt  basevnr 
lieen  famous  for  what  may  be  termed  insect-plagues,  bnt 
not  to  tha  extent  that  has  been  asserted  by  some  modern 
travellers.  Caution  will  enable  one  part  hi  ly  to  escape  the 
attacks  of  fleas  and  bugs,  and  altogether  to  avoid  the 
mora  dreaded  insect  usually  spoken  of  with  them. 
Beetles  of  various  kinds  are  found,  including  that  which 
was  anciently  held  sacred,  the  soarebsBus.  Locusts  are 
seldom  seen,  and  very  rarely  in  large  numbers.  When, 
however,  such  is  the  case,  they  commit  great  havoc  in  the 
fields  and  gardens,  reminding  one  of  the  account  of  the 
plague  of  locusts  which  preceded  the  Exodus,  and  the  re- 
markable passage  in  the  book  of  Joel  (ii.  1-11)  describing 


leave  the  mirk  of  their  passage  in  desolated  fields,  entirely 
stripped  of  verdure;  and  at  other  times  they  spread  them- 
selves for  days,  or  even  weeks,  over  the  cultivated  lands, 
committing  fur  more  extensive  mischief. 


>  A  little  Inoclaalis,  mads  into  s  past*  with  water  ai 
HUraellj  to  tha  plica  sting,  hsa  produced,  In  tea  many  la 
which  the  writtr  om  knew?  it  seed,  aimart  inrtiat  rtlitt 


Bees  ara  kept  in  Egypt,  and  their  honey  is  much  pnsed 
by  the  inhabitant*,  who  usually  eat  it  in  a  clarified  state. 
It  is  inferior  to  th.it  of  England,  and  also  to  the  famous 
Greek  honey.  Butterflies  and  moths  of  many  kinds  are 
observed  in  the  fields.  There  are  plantation*  of  mulberry 
trees  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  for  the  rearing  of 
silk-worms.  The  manufacture  of  silk*  was  a  Government 
monopoly,  but  bos  lately  ceased  to  be  so.  The  silks  of 
Egypt  are  generally  inferior  to  those  of  Syria  and  other 
Eastern  countries,  though  some  Lave  been  produced  of 
great  excellence.  Among  the  other  insects  may  be  men- 
tioned the  common  fly,  rightly  deserving  a  place  among  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  aa  duet  also  the  mosquito,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  found  throughout  tha  country. 

Aitcif'it  Inhabitant!. — In  the  following  remarks  on  toe 
ancient  Egyptians  great  assistance  has  been  derived  from 
the  valuable  work  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  on  their 
Manners  and  Customs,  which  has  made  us  better  acquainted 
with  them  than  we  ore  with  any  other  people  of  antiquity. 
From  tlie  representations  of  their  monuments,  and  from 
the  mummies  which  have  been  unrolled,  we  can  form 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  In  consequence  of  a  misconception  of 
a  passage  in  Herodotus  (ii.  101),  and  confused  notion* 
respecting  the  inhabitant*  of  Africa,  it  has  been  often  sup- 
posed that  the  Egyptian*  ware  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
negro  race.  A  careful  examination  of  the  most  distinct 
data  in  our  possession  has,  however,  prodneed  a  far  different 
result ;  and  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  they  were  more 
related  to  the  Caucasian  than  to  the  negro  type.  It  baa 
also  been  shown  that  moat  of  the  modern  inhabitants  have 
■preserved  many  of  the  characteristics  of  their  ancient  pre- 
decessors, and  that  it  is,  there  fure,  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  they  are  chiefly  of  Arab  origin,  although  the  intermix- 
ture of  Arab  blood  has  so  muck  changed'  the  national 
type  that  it  would  not   be  safe   to  describe  the  earlier 

Kaple  from  the  appearance  of  the  present  Nevarthe- 
s,  one  is  often  struck,  among  the  remains  of  ancient 
monument*,  by  the  similarity  of  an  early  representation  to 
some  one  of  tha  natives  standing  by,  priding  himself  upon 
an  Arab  origin,  and  repudiating  the  reproach  that  he  is  of 
the  race  of  Pharaoh. 

Judging  front  the  monuments  and  mummies,  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  oval,  end  narrower 
in  the  case  of  the  men  than  of  the  women.  The  forehead 
was  small  and  somewhat  retiring,  bnt  well-shaped ;  the 
eyes  large,  long,  and  generally  block ;  the  nose  rather 
long,  and  with  a  slight  bridge ;  the  mouth  expressive,  with 
rather  full  lips,  and  white  and  regular  teeth;  the  chin 
small  and  round,  and  the  cheek-bones  a  little  prominent. 
The  hair  waa  Ions,  full,  crisp,  somewhat  harsh,  and  almost 
always  black.  The  board  was  worn  in  bo  artificial  a  mode 
that  one  cannot  judge  whether  it  was  full  or  not  Tha 
akin  of  the  men  was  dark  brown ;  tiiat  of  the  women 
varied  from  olive  to  pink  flesh-colour  in  different  persons. 
The  colour  of  the  women  was  natural,  and  the  darker  hu» 
of  the  men  the  result  of  exposure  to  the  eon,  and  th: 
scantiness  of  their  clothing  explains  why  their  face*  wen 
not  darker  than  the  rest  of  their  bodies. 

The  dress  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  much  vary 
st  different  periods.  Under  Dynasty  IV.  it  was,  however, 
simpler  than  under  the  Empire.  As  moat  monuments  re- 
main of  the  Empire,  the  dros*  of  the  inhabitants  at  that 
time  wilt  he  described,  and  this  deacrictiou  will  apply,  in 
its  main  particulars,  to  the  earlier  and  later  times  of  their 
ancient  history. 

The  men  of  all  classes  either  hud  shaven  heads,  with 
skull  caps,  or  wore  their  own  hair,  or  wigs,  very  full,  and 
ia  plaits  or  curia,  falling  to  the  shoulders,  but 
much  shorter  and  in  the  form  of  a  bag ;  there; 
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in,  indent,  reason  to  SKpposn  that  the  practioi  of  sharing 
thn  bead  was  universal,  except  among  the  soldiers.  All 
the  hair  of  the  face  was  aleo  iliaveii,  except  ill  the  cues 
of  kinge  and  great  persons,  who  had  n  email  formal  beard, 
possibly  artificial,  beneath  the  chin. 

The  king  wu  distinguished  from  his  subjects  by  the 
richness  of  his  apparel.  His  head-dreoa  was  somatimea  his 
own  hair,  or  the  wig,  alone ;  and  at  othera  he  won  the  high 
crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  former  being  a  kind 
of  conical  helmet,  and  the  latter  a  short  cap  with  a  tail  point 
behind,  worn  outside  the  other.  He  is  also  occasionally 
represented  with  another  form  of  high  cap.  The  figure  of 
an  asp,  the  emblem  of  royalty,  is  often  tied  just  abort  bis 
forehead.  His  beard  was  about  three  inches  long,  and  one 
inch  broad  and  deep,  and  formally  plaited. 

The  simplest  royal  drees  was  a  kilt,  usually  reaching 
nearly  to  the  knees,  rather  full  in  front,  baring  a  girdle 
above,  from  which  hung  before  a  broad  band,  richly 
ornamented,  and  peculiar  to  tbe  king,  like  the  lion's  tail 
(natural  or  artificial)  which  was  attached  to  it  behind,  and 
retched  nearly  to  the  ground.  Sometimes  a  large  and  full 
shirt  was  worn  over  the  kilt,  descending  almost  to  the 
ankles,  and  oaring  wide  sleeve*  reaching  to  the  elbow : 
this  outer  dress  is  occasionally  simply  a  skirt.  Both  these 
dresses  were  usually  of  white  linen,  and  the  outer  dress 
was  apparently  very  fine  and  transparent  Sandal*  wen 
worn  on  the  feet,  and  the  ornament*  were  armlets,  bracelets, 
both  flat  and  broad,  and  deep  necklace*. 

The  ordinary  costume  of  men  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  king,  the  short  kilt, 
with  sometimes  the  long  shirt  or  skirt  of  fine  linen  above 
it,  tied  in  various  forms.  Their  beards  were  very  short, 
scarcely  exceeding  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  formal  square 
shape,  and  they  wore  the  full  hair  or  wig,  or  a  skull-cap. 
They  generally  went  barefoot,  but  sometimes  used  sandal*. 
The  priest  was  occasionally  clad  in  a  leopard's  skin,  either 
tied  or  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  or  worn  as  a  shirt,  the 
fore-leg)  forming  sleeves.  Military  personages  an  often 
represented  with  helmets,  and  sometimes  with  short  coots 
or  corslets  of  plate-mail.  The  royal  princes  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  side  lock  apparently  curiously  plaited. 
>  Toe  men  of  the  lower  class  wore  the  kilt  and  girdle 
alone,  or,  especially  when  engaged  in  laborious  work,  went 
altogether  naked.  They  shaved  the  head  and  face,  and 
had  □□  head-covering  but  the  akull-cip.  The  soldier*  had 
kilts  of  different  kinds,  and  coats  or  corslets  of  plate-mail, 
and  either  wore  full  hair  or  helmets. 

The  dress  of  the  queen  consisted  of  a  tight  skirt,  descend- 
ing to  the  ankles,  supported  by  shonlder-a traps,  and  bound 
at  ths  waist  by  a  girdle,  with  long  ends  falling  in  front. 
Over  this  was  usually  worn  a  full  shirt  of  fine  linen,  with 
wide  sleeves  reaching  below  the  elbows,  and  having  a  broad 
skirt  falling  to  the  ground  It  mnch  resembles  the  upper 
dress  of  the  king,  or  of  men  of  the  richer  classes.  The 
queen  was  distinguished  by  her  head-drew,  which  wo*  in 
tbe  form  of  a  vulture  with  outapread  wing*,  the  bird'* 
head  projecting  over  the  forehead,  and  the  wings  falling  on 
either  eide,  while  the  tail  extended  behind.  Sometimes  the 
queen  is  also  known  by  the  royal  sap  above  her  forehead, 
and  at  other  time*  the  it  represented  with  various  forme 
of  head-dress.  The  queen  also  won  sandals,  i  (For  illus- 
trations of  royal  dress  oee  Costume,  vol.  vi.,  p.  1 57-8.) 

The  dress  of  ladies  was  the  same  **  that  bf  the  queen, 
without  ths  distinguishing  ornaments,  but  they  frequently 
appeared  in  the  under  garment  or  skirt  alone.  The  women 
of  the  lower  class  wore  that  garment  only,  and  some- 
times it  was  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  ladle*,  parti- 
cularly when  they  were  engaged  in  manual  labour.  The 
women'*  hair  was  worn  in  the  same  manner  a*  the  men'*, 
but  it.wu  of  greater  length,  usually  reaching  about  half- 
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way  from  the  shoulder*  to  the  waist,  being  rarely  longer, 
and  sometimes  ranch  shorter.  It  was  ornamented  in  various 
ways,  but  the  general  form  was  always  the  same. 

The  children  of  all  ranks  wen  very  limply  diisnd, 
whan  clad  at  all,  though  those  of  rich  person*  wen  some- 
times attired  a*  their  elders.  Boys  wen  distinguished  by 
the  aids-lock,  which  the  prince*,  a*  before  mentioned,  won 
in  a  peculiar  fashion. 

jWhsorv— The  credit  which  tbe  Egyptian  priesta  enjoyed 
in  antiquity  for  a  knowledge  of  philosophy  lad  to  tbe 
expectation  among  modern  scholars  that,  when  hieroglyphics 
were  read,  the  world  would  recover  a  lost  body  of  human 
speculation,  Tbe  first  results  disappointed  thin  expectation, 
but  later  studies  hare  gone  for  to  justify  it '  Tbe  state- 
ment of  what  those  studios  have  achieved  may  be  divided 
into  the  two  main  subjects— the  teaching  a*  to  the  gods 
and  that  as  to  man's  duties  and  destinies,  rites  and 
ceremonies  coming  under  both  heads. 

Had  the  Egyptians  any  idea  of  one  God  I— in  other  word*, 
is  their  religion  a  complex  structure  raised  upon  a 
recognised  monotheistio  foundation  I  The  Egyptian 
religions  writing*  an  held  by  SI.  da  Rouge  to  give  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  They  apeak  of  one 
supreme  being,  solf-oi  latent,  self- producing,  the  creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  called  the  double  god  or  doable  being, 
as  the  parent  of  a  second  manifestation.  From  the  idea  of 
a  supreme  deity,  at  once  father  and  mother,  producing  a 
second  form,  probably  originated  ■  first  triad  like  tbe  triads 
of  father,  mother,  and  son  frequent  in  Egyptian  mythology. 
To  the  local  divinities  the  attributes  of  th  a  supreme  deity 
are  given,  as  though  they  wen  men  perso  nib  cations :  tb»t 
they  wen  originally  so  is,  however,  not  certain.  Ha. 
the  tan,  it  indeed  spoken  of  as  this  supreme  being,  hot 
this  appears  tn  have  been  a  later  phase  of  opinion.  (Do 
Rouge,  "  Etudea  aur  la  Kituel  Funereire,"  Jlew.  Arch.,  n.s.,  L 
356  ttfq.)  It  wa*  probably  an  attempt  to  substitute  a 
popular  materialistic  belief  for  a  philosophical  creed.  A 
significant  instance  of  this  tendency  is  perhaps  seen  in  the 
endeavour  of  a  king  of  Dynasty  XVIIL  to  abolish  all  wor- 
ship but  that  of  tbe  solar  disk — sun-worsbip  in  it*  most 
material  form. 

A  very  ancient  moral  tract,  the  papyrus  of  Ftah-hotep, 
composed  under  Dynasty  V.,  although  a  purely  Egyptian 
work,  mentioning  Osiris  and  a  divinity  who  may  ba  a  font 
of  Osiris,  yet  speaks  constantly  of  God  as  if  the  author  had 
the  idea  of  one  God.1 

It  also  appears  from  one  remarkable  fact  that  this  ides 
prevailed  in  Egypt  befora  tbe  conversion  of  the  nation  to 
Christianity.  The  Copts  took  can  to  eliminate  from  their 
vocabulary  alt  the  word*  connected  with  the  religion 
of  their  forefathers,  substituting  for  them  Greek  equi- 
valents. Their  term  for  God  is,  however,  not  Greek  but 
Egyptian,  TtO¥"t",  the  hieroglyphic  neter.  They  also 
used  it  for  heathen  objects  of  worship,  god  or  goddess. 
Thaw  uses  mart  therefore!  have  been  prevalent  in  the 
vulgar  dialect  when  it  was  first  written  in  Coptic, 

Though  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  tbe 
Egyptian*  had  a  distinct  idea  of  monotheism,  this  idea  wa* 
mixed  up  with  the  basest  polytheism.  The  double 
character  which  we  perceive  in  the  race  and  the  language, 
both  partly  Nigritian,  partly  Semitic,  is  equally  evident 
in  the  religion.     Every  town  hi   Egypt  had  it*   sacred 


1  "  L'Ui«  ibiti.ltt  da  la  DlvinlU  Icttrvii 
Itlta,  comra«  ri  1'autmr  Molt  la  notion  da  l'l 
divine.  Mais  carta  ninUra  da  jurltr  n'apnarUant  pai  ucliuh 
i  nt  antique  doeoatnL  On  la  nnntn  Mqntmmtnt  dans  In 
piss  modcRin  at  nctaiBSHnl  aa  Ritud,  S'alUtnn  la  nom  dYJa 
«lui  da  Dieu  doable  crocodile  toulaant  poor  coo*  damntnv  qni 
avom  affaln  4  on  monument  da  pan  origia*  erjpusBsa."  O 
"  La  jitm  socks,  Uvrs  de  Bonis,"  On.  A  re*,    it.  14 
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Animal,  or  folish,  and  amy  town  it*  local  divinities.  A* 
the  animal  worship  wu  associated  with  higher  idea*  by  tb* 
union  of  an  animal'*  head  with  the  body  of  a  man  in  the 
figure*  □[  divinities,  >o  the  local  divinities  were  connected 
with  the  nionntheistio  idem  I17  iulerracdiato  forms, 
principally  ideulifying  them  with  Ra,  who  tliui  was  the 
generally  received  fortn  of  the  notion,  of  one  god.  Accord- 
ing to  thi*  vien  ranriothaiini  wo*  nut  the  parent  of  poly- 
theism, but  in  a  later  pha*e  connected  witli  it. 

One  great  change  affected  the  ettentiil  ideas  of  the 
EgTIitiaa  religion.  For  umuy  eeuturie*  Seth,  specidly  the 
divinity  of  Lower  Egypt,  who  *i-eme  to  have  rspreseuteil 
then,  a*  certainly  afterward*,  the  destructive  power  of 
nature,  held  a  place  in  the  Pantheon,  although  regarded  ai 
the  advereiry  uf  Oairia  and  thus  of  mankind,  whom,  bon- 
evor,  he  finally  befriends.  Ha  *cem»thu*  to  bars  a  charac- 
ter of  ncrewjry  eviL  At  length,  after  the  Empire,  lie 
mi  expelled  from  the  Pantheon.  Thi*  may  hate  been 
because  the  worship  of  Seth  was  repugnant  to  a  reigning 
house  of  Asiatic  origin,  which  might  have  held  the  Persies 
dualism  which  identified  physical  and  moral  evil  It  may 
have  been  because  Seth  had  been  cumidered  to  bo  the 
divinity  of  the  eastern  neighbour*  of  Egypt,  and  with 
their  ancceaa  and  the  fall  of  Egyptian  supremacy  had  come 
to  be  thought  ■  hostile  to  that  country.  If  this  wore 
the  can**,  the  king*  who  proscribed  hi*  worship  could 
have  had  no  relation  to  the  nations  supposed  to  revercuce 
Seth.  la  effect  the  change  identified  physical  and  moral 
evil  and  destroyed  tha  earlier  philosophic*!  notion*  on 
the  subject,  besides  Introducing  Borne  confusion  into  tha 
Pantheon. 

1  Herodotus  speaks  of  order*  of  god*,  Uanetho  of  divine 
dynastic*.  The  explanation  i*  to  be  found  in  the  worship 
at  each  town  of  a  cycle  of  gods.  This  cycle  is  called  "  the 
society  of  the  gods,"  or  "the  cine  god*."  M.  ds  Rouga 
doe*  not  admit  the  second  rendering  except  **  a  plural  of 
excellence  (»  Eludes,"  llr,.  AnK,  n.*.,  i  237).  The  num- 
ber variee  at  different  places  nnd  in  different  list*  at  tha 
■ama  place,  but  is  always  nearly  or  exactly  nine.  The 
Egyptian*  theinsslve*  explained  this  Cycle  *a  the  self- 
development  of  Ha ;  the  other  god*  were  in  this  view  hi* 
attribute.  (Do  llouge,  U  236,  237 ;  Rit.  xvii.  3,  3).  Two 
form*  of  the  cycle  acquired  the  highest  importance  aa  repre 
Banting  the  system*  of  the  learned  men  of  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  the  successive  great  capital*  of  Egypt.1 

)  The  two  system*  are  thus   given    by  Professor  Lep- 
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researches  Imvo  suggested,  may  now  La  given.  Tt'o  first 
observe  that  the  two  system*  are  but  variation*,  and  may 
be  treated  as  one.  They  consist  of  male  divinities,  most 
of  whom  are  aasuciated  with  goddesses.  These  godde&se* 
hold  an  inferior  place,  and  are  nut  to  be  counted  in  reckon- 
ing the  number  of  tha  order,  except  perhaps  Isis,  white 
importance  i*  much  greater  than  that  of  the  other*.  An 
examination  of  the  vnrious  form*  of  the  two  systems 
immediately  suggests  that  they  increased  in  course  of  time, 
Ptah  and  A  men,  tha  chief  god*  of  Memphis  and  Thebes, 
having  been  added  fur  statu  remains.  Tha  order  thus 
reduced  consists  of  two  groups,  the  group  of  En,  and 
that  of  Osiris.  Tb*  group  of  Ra  ia  wholly  of  sohir 
gods,  tha  group  of  Osiris  begin*  with  Seb  aud  end*  with 
ilathor.  Sobi-k  then  stand*  clone,  but  he  is  wanting 
in  the  older  lists,  and  is  only  au  addition  of  the  Thebau 

The  siil.tr  croup  consi»ts  of  Ha,  or  else  Mentu  and  Atinu, 
and  Shu.  Meutn  and  Atmu  an  merely  a  division  of  lta 
into  his  two  chief  phases,  the  rising  and  tha  setting  sou, 
the  enn  of  the  upper  nnd  of  the  lower  world.  Both  are 
•olor  divinities  (Brngsch,  Geogr,  IntrAr.,  i.  £34.)  Shu, 
the  solar  light,  is  the  sun  of  it*  or  of  Menla  or  Atmu ; 
Tafnet,  the  goddess  associated  with  him,  is  the  daughter 
of  At, 

The  Osiris  group  is  not  genealogically  connected  with  the 
solar  group.  The  central  point  of  the  group  is  found  in 
Osiris,  with  his  consort  Isis  and  his  opponent  Seth.  Seb 
nd  Nnt  are  merely  extensions  of  the  group  upward*. 
They  are,  however,  spoken  of  as  parents  of  the  gods, 
showing  that  they  represent  tha  commencemeut  of  a  series. 
Osiris,  lit*,  Seth,  aud  Nephlhys  were  utiully  considered 
their  children,'  and  Horn*,  the  child  of  Osiris  and  Isis. 
Ilathor  is  associated  with  Horns,  but  her  genealogical  place 
is  not  clear.  It  is,  however,'  certain  that  sha  i*  of  the 
family  of  Osiris.  The  characteristics  of  this  group  are 
predominantly  cosmic  ;  thi*  i*  true  of  the  myth  of  Osiris, 
id  consequently  of  the  whole  group,  and  ia    especially 

ident  ia  the  cases  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  Seth,  and  Seb  and 

How  did  these  two  group*  come  to  be  united  in  a  single 
ries  1  Professor  Lepaius  argue*  that  this  was  due  to  the 
fluence  of  Thini*,  the  oldest  Egyptian  royal  seat,  from 
which  the  first  historic  king  Menus  came  to  Lower  Egypt 
and  founded  Memphis.  Thinia  at  a  very  early  time  merged 
into  the  mors  famous  Afaydos.  Abydoa  was  the  great  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Osiris,  which  spread  all  over  Egypt, 
establishing  itself  in  a  remarkable  manner  at  Memphis. 
All  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians  aud  their  whole  doctrine 
of  the  future  state  attach  themselves  to  this  worship. 
Oairia  wo*  identified  with  the  sun,  and  the  union  of  the 
two  groups  waa  thus  not  forced;  Both  had  indeed  a 
common  origin.  Sun-worship  war  the  primitive  form  of 
the  Egyptian  religion,  perhaps  even  pre-Egyptian,  Tb* 
Brat  development  waa  tba  myth  of  Osiris,  dua  to  the 
importance  of  Thini*,  juat  M  the  rise  of  Memphis  put  Ptah, 
abstract  idea  of  intellectual  power,  even  before  Be.  So 
.1  rise  of  Thebes  introduced  Amen,  who  was  identified  in 
the  form  Amen-|»  with  Ha,  and  as.au  intellectual  principle 
placed  before  the  physical  solar  power*.  This  argument 
derives  great  weight  from  tha  relative  position  given  to 
tile  two  groups,  the  solar  divinities  coming  first,  and 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  religions  reform  under 
Dynasty  XVIII.  suppressed  everything  but  material  sun- 
worahip,  as  though  thi*  had  been  the  primitive  belief 
of  Egypt.1  it  de  Rouge,  in  his  examination  of  the  Egyptian 
R Uual,  codjbs  to  a  similar  but  more  definite  result  in  treating 
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of  tbB  mythological  elements  of  the  important 
clurptsr.  Ha  traces  the  solar  sods  to  Haliopolis,  and 
coomders  the  Osiris  myth  as  probably  derived  from  Abydoe, 
and  added  at  a  later  time.'  Professor  Lepain*  doe*  not 
admit  the  Eeliopolite  origin  of  the  solar  group,  on  scooant 
of  the  small  political  importance  of  HeUopofis.  Yet  the 
circumstance  that  the  chief  divinities  of  that  city,  which 
had  the  sacred  name  Pe-ra,  the  abode  of  Ra,  were  Atmu, 
Sliu,  and  Tefnot  (Hit.  jcriii.  4,  ap.  Brugach,  Gtogr.Intckr., 
i  254,  cf.  2  j5)  floema  nonclusi™.1 

Some  acconnt  may  now  be  given  of  tbene  divinities  in 
the  order  of  the  lists,  the  later  additions  being  noticed  last 
and  then  lessor  divinities.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
more  than  the  simplest  particnlara,  and  many  nam 
the  Pantheon  must  be  omitted  altogether. 

Ka,   the  snu,   Is  usually  represented  ss  a  havf-bsaded  . 

occasionally  u  n  man,  in  both  cm  generally  bearing  an  his  heed 
the  solar  disk,  round  which  the  uncus,  symbolic  of  royal  power,  ia 
sometimes  coiled.  Hi*  symbol  is  either  the  solar  disk  or  the  hawk. 
Re  had  tie  moR  general  worehlp  of  any  Egyptian  divinity,  except 

Osiria      The  worship  o[  Osiris  under  hia  own  — -  

common  thin  that  of  Ra  under  Ilia,  but  this  wt 

eompeussted  Tor  by  the  union  of  Ra  with  other .  

ones,  such  si  Anion,  Knm,  Babek,  forming  the  compound  divinities 
Amen-ra,  Hum-ra,  Bebek-ra  (Lepsius,  Enl.  At}.  OttkrkrtU>, 
and  by  his  belLg  the  type  or  sovereignty,  so  that  each  king  was 
a  Ra  BSD  of  lis.  This  Inioortaaco  of  his  worship  was  das  to  ths 
adoption  of  Ra  ss  the  leading  representetive  of  the  supreme  being, 
f  mm  whom  indeysl  ho  it  sometimes  undistinguishabl*  in  the  SUikiJ,  ■ 
though  as  alroidy  noticed  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
primitive  opinion,  for  there  are  evidences  of  Us  Inferiority  to  the 
aiiprsmc  god  and  to  Osiris  (Ds  Bones,  "Etndea,"  JJrr.  ^n*.,n.s,  L 
368|.  In  ths  religious  pointings  Le  is  the  supreme  being,  earryfng 
on  in  his  course  a  constant  wurfero  with  and  triumph  over  svfL  renre- 
atnted  by  the  great  serpent  Apsn,  a  wholly  erU  being,  not  a  divinity. 
His  eareei  resembles  that  ol  Osiris,  but  with  notable  differences. 
Ra  is  purely  solsr.  He  Is  rarely  associated  with  soy  consort,  and  if 
so  associated  Ills  consortia  a  fjmalnRe  (Lepsiiia,  Srd.  Ait.  GstUr- 
sWur).  He  is  always  victorfnua.  He  protects  mankind,  bnt  haa 
nothing  in  common  with  them.  Osiris  on  ths  other  hand  is  era)  y 
solar  bsceuss  hi  is  the  baneBcsnt  power  of  nature.  Be  is  con- 
stantly associated  with  Isis.  Hi  has  a  life-long  conflict  with  a 
mslefieent  power,  bis  brother  or  son  Beth,  who  is  not  wholly  eviL 
Vanquished  and  killed  he  recovers  fiis  life  and  wins,  hot  it  Is  rather 
Horns  his  son  who  wins,  snd  Horns,  s  snn-god,  is  tin  direct  link 
with  Ra  in  the  Osiris  family.  Osiris  protects  mankind  because 
Ids  lifo  resembled  theirs ;  if  he  did  not  livs  on  earth,  st  last  his 
tomb  was  shown  thu.it.  At  Hcliopolla  two  animals  sacred  to 
Be  were  reverenced,  -the  black  bull  alnevia,  saond  to  Rs  end 
Atmu,  snd  the  Thecal!  (Bcnnn)  sacred  to  Ra.  Both  are  connected 
with  Osiris,  the  bull  by  the  worship  of  Apis  at  Hsliopolis,  " 


In  the  attempt  und.T  Dynasty  I 
In  an  original  or  idee1  «im*.l[«e* 
solar  disk  with  the  ui  .   .  .. 

human  hand*,  one  of  which  offers  ths  symbol  ol  lira  lo  the 
worshippers  Tin  gnat  sun-temple  thru  founded  contained  iio 
statue  wturierer  {lvalue,  Ertt.  Ary.  OMrr&tiil 

IRntu  and  Atmu  may  best  bt  noticed  together  ss  mrrclytao 
phases  of  Ha,  re|>resenling.  us  alirsdy  stateil,  the  riuuir  and  the 
setting  sun,  the  sun  of  lbs  upj.Tand  the  low  it  world.  Tlioir  twiu- 
clianinlir  is  i»-en  in  Ilia  cireiuintllttoe  that  alvntu  was  WuisMppod 
at  Southern  An  (llrinuonthislaml  Atniu  at  Sortheni  An  (Htlio. 
polis.  tin-  On  of  the  Bible),  llents,  or  ilestn-ta.  is  represented  as  Ha 
with  tin  tall  plumes  of  Ann,  Alma  in  a  human  foniL  Both 
cannot  be  disliii;xm..lu-d  fioui  lin  os.  q.t  lli.t  probably  tlicir  iittsi- 
l.'iU'M  vers  awrs  rriliicted,  slid  *hib  )Iuitn  stents  to  bo  within 
limit?  kkiitiial  iritli  Its,  the  huuiau  farm  af  Atma  may  perhaps 
him  s  relstion  to  Osiris.1 
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is  tous  ces  caTkctL'res,  tes  ayiubolee 
nentlaihvtrtiiaprmilllvcd'Abvdo., 
clloi-olli"  [lire.  Ank.,  n.  a,  I. 
Iwrhaed,  writes  "  OriciosirenioBt 
la  sail  j'tinuTihale  ;  i]   breaMs  In 


"'  lijnivn  jit.     Jtaninss  o/  t* 
f  of  the  Ititxut  ihs  JuitiO. 


Shu  is  fight,  sndisatyT»J0fee!ssUil"ro™,  for  he  is  re 

"igthe  goddess  of  heaven.     M.  de  Rcage  re ' 

Its  find  in  this  at  ' -'     — 

'    Iththelnmlnoui . 

figure  is  human  and  he  sonietinin ... 

her,  which,  though  the  initial  of  his  name,  must  here  km 

Its  symbolical  sense  of  "truth"  The  relation  of  light  and  truth  ii 
not  las*  nmsrhsble  than  that  of  light  snd  force.  Tefnet,  sssodstsd 
with  Shn  In  ths  cycle,  la  repreaouted  with  the  head  of  e  Bom 
This  Is  the  meat  common  oomponud  firm  of  Egyptian  goddesecs, 
as  the  hswk-hoadcd  cf  the  gods.  Bath  are  connected  with  aolar 
worship.  The  lioness  vss  probably  chosen  as  ths  highest  form  of 
the  family  to  which  the  luminoos-oycd  cat,  one  of  the  most  papalst 
of  she  sacred  animals,  belonged. 

8eb  stands  at  ths  head  of  the  family  of  Osiris.     Hs  is  repre- 
sented in  honum  fonn  like  his  consort  Kut      They  are  called 
father  of  thogoda'aod  "bearer  of  the  gods."     Scb  was  the  god  of 
'      ~    ^oug^  Ibid.  238],  and  Kilt  the  craldns  of  heaTcn. 
irdisl  ahyw 
dins  (Ibid. 


the  earth  (Do  Eougi  Hid.  138), 
Her  name  means  the  abyss,  though  curiously 
called,  la  eh.  iviL  of  the  JUlml,  an,  in  i 
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Osiris,  in  Egyptian  Heriri,  Is  asaally  represented  ss  a  mammy, 
wearing  the  royal  cap  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  may  indicate  the 
Thtnite  origin  of  Us  worship,  or  that,  ss  Horns  aud  Bath  wen  the 
special  dinnittes  of  Upper  end  Lower  Ijry pt,  so  an  was  partieulariy 
connected  with  tha  upper  oanntry.  His  cap  is  nsaalty  asnunad  by 
oauicb  plumes,  which  probably  have  s  reference  to  lla-t  the  goddess 
cf  bath  and  justice.  The  myth  of  Osiris  ia  the  most  interesting 
becsnss  the  most  tinman  part  of  Egyptian  mythology.  It  is  iia- 
pceslbletoettenipt  a  full  account  of  it;  the  material*  bare  yet  to  be 
gathered.  We  cannot  accept  the  treatise  On  bit  and  tktrit  ss 
representing  the  older  form  of  the  myfh.  In  different  documents 
we  eoein  to  trace  ire  growth,  and  notably  do  wo  find  in  these  later 
thaa  Dyn.  XXII.  the  change  duo  to  the  altered  theory  of  good  and 
evil.  i-attheajmoraloutltaesarethnssmeiowlintmnmyicasiMi. 
ably  hold  to  be  the  soriinat  documents. .  It  la  theao  that  are,  aa 

OsWato  esseitlailji  the  good  principle  :  Hi 


eutially  t 

1  '  ing,  n 

J?}.    : 

with  r 


iug,  rather  ibnu  the  reveller  of  good  (Uas|ieio, 

,«S).    Like  Ka  lie  is  the  creator,  and  like  him  is 

parpelual  warfare  with  eviL     His  brother,  or  son,  Typhsu,  eVth 

[Sot),  is  his -'-■  "'  '-' -   -'----'  —  ' 


[Set),  is  his  opponent.  They  are  light  snd  darkness,  phystesl  good 
snd  evil,  ths  Nile  and  the  desert,  Egypt  snd  the  foreign  land. 
Osiris  is  certainly  moral  good,  Seth  ia  to  a  certain  extent  moral  evil. 
Throughout  the  Ht/ait  they  an  incoutlbt  for  right  and  wrong,  for 
the  welfare  and  destruction  of  the  human  soul.  In  ch.  xriL,  which 
WIS  preserved  Intact  noma  remote  age,  this  conflict  appears.  Seth 
Is,  however,  not  there  distinctly  named  as  the  Dngeiieut  of  Odiis, 
except  in  the  glosses,  which  may  be  as  old  or  {like  ilia  raw  of  ths 

ha  appears  ss  ioiuing  with  Horns  his  adversary  in  accomplishing 
the  Bual  condition  of  the  deceased  who  bad  reached  tin  abode  of 
happiness  (ver.  35);  and  on  the  other  hand,  our  gloss  explains  the 
e.vft-ntioncr  of  souls  to  be  tkth,  bnt  otherwise  Moras  the  elder,  brother 
of  Osiris,  who  is  but  a  variatiou  of  the  younger  Horns  {tor.  S3).  Yet 
ths  opiositlon  of  Osiris  snd  Setb  is  a  perpetual  combat  Osiris  ia 
rsnnuished.  He  is  cut  in  ph«ej  and  aubmrrgvd  in  the  water. 
Watched  by  bis  sisters,  lais  bis  consort  and  Sephthya  the  ran. 
son  of  Seth,  he  rc-vires.  Horns  his  son  averse  l,n,i.  and  with  ths 
aid  of  Thath,  or  reason,  ho  destroy •  the  powet  of  Seth,  bnt  does  But 
annOillBM  liim.  The  my  ill  it  a  jactrini  ofibc  daily  life  of  thesuu, 
combatiug  darkness  yet  st  lost  succumbing  toit,  to  aprear  again  in 
rencA'ed  splendour,  as  the  young  Horns  s  solar  god  triumphs  over 
Seth.  It  is  also  a  picture  of  human  life,  Its  perpetual  coutlict  and 
final  seeming  destruction,  to  lx-  restored  in  the  nsw  youth  of  a 
brighter  rxisti-iico.      In  tliis  liew  Buffering  is  not  wholly  evil,   but 

Thire  are  two  jays  at  ariilaining  the  origin  of  this  myth.  Either 
wo  msy  regurd  Osiris  ss  the  sun  of  the  night,  aud  so  the  protector 


taken  aa  the  typ 

sun  being  with  the  Egyptians  tli 


.llydic 


_„,t id  governor  of  all  life. 

mote  iboaolar  idee  the  Giat  form  ol  the  myth  here  la 
explain  its  specially  human  aspect,  and  inrticularly  why  we  see 
no  inch  aspect  in  any  deep  sense  in  ths  ease  of  Atma  the  San  of 
the  night  iu  che  group  of  solar  divinities. 

It  will  bo  easily  seen  how  such  a  story  took  lio"d  of  the  sflcctious 
of  the  Egyptians.  Osiris  wjs  the  type  of  humanity,  its  slragglia, 
its  niir.-rinee,  its  leniisnaiy  defeat,  and  Its  liual  victory.  The  lie- 
il,:;,  and  still  more  the  dead,  were  identified  with  him.  Under  Lis 
name,  without  distinction  of  sex,  they  jauscd  Into  (lie  hidden  pl.co 

Derail*?  ths  word  txti  has  ths  sense  man,  Dihl  msy  be  thus  a  play  upon 
Die  name  or  the  dlvluily  |r/  Ik  Itoug*.  "  Ktudes,"  ISO,  3S1),  but  it  Is 
mam  likely  that  Tim  is  hero  uicl  as  Osiris  everywhere  to  iidkll* 
the  divbis  ijusbly  bI  the  jiutilieJ, 


3,  Google 


ttiJebor.] 

ci.ti),  HuiIMm  world  bin  (Kor- 

■■■■•--'  -  "'i  and  his  genii,  _ 

"judge.    It  was  to  Osiris 
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the  cSile,  ii  .— 
Tha  Otitis  of  Men. 


the  prayers 

, -,L irol  inserip- 

Uest  period,  in  directly  addressed  to 

u_  r~n(lie  principle,  Osiris,  the  ina  and 

fihue  to  be  the  nude  principle. 


u  of  thou  mora  sacred  animals  which  wen 

.  in  i  Uri  J  noli,  ioSu  i  cleat,  wen  the  bnlli  Apia  aud 

le  Mendealan  goat.    Of  these  Apis  mdiho  tlendeeiun 

doit  wen  connected  with  the  worship  of  Oelne.     Uuetho  says  that 


ellthf 


30/Ouiul     Uuu 
among  the  goda 
in  Egyptian  Ka-kai. 
ii  very  characteristic  of  the  Enptiu  religion  that 


'ly  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  Kaiechoa,  in  Egyptian  Ke-keu,  tecuudkiiig 

II.1     It  is  very  characteristic,  of  the  Egyptian  religion  that 

should  have  taken  thia  grotsly- materia! 


The  Lull  Apis  who  been  in  E<ry  ntiarf  the 
HJpi.  waa  worshipped  it  MempTiu.     Ken 


Apia  wo 

connected  with  the  Hn  end  the 
of  both  explains  hie  being  ilao  c 
death  of  u  Apis,   ■  successor  i 


Hn  Buna  u  theTNilo, 

M.  Marietta  discovered 

these  bulls,  with  tablets  recording  the  raigns 

11        reral  cases  further  exact  par- 

rtnlit  chronological  evidence. 

nblcm  of  Oairfe,  and  was  thus 

and  the  chronological  aspect 

:teJ  with  the  moon.     On  the 

luJ  recognized  by 

Aoisbipped  during 


.ugurutad  a. 


Sorapis,  or  Scrapis,  In  Egyptian  Hedri-Hipi,  u  the  defnnct 
Apia,  who  hut  become  Oairis.  The  great  exleiuioii  of  tue  womhip 
of  Sarapla,  after  the  importation  of  hit  statt"  *-  *■-  '         '     — 

,  .... nt  of  long  existing  Egyy' 

'--'W  of  flda  w< 


id  and  ; 


,pid  spread  aud  great  popularity  of  thi. 
The  llendeaian  gout  W  no  ipeclol  no 


i8  by  Ptolemy  I., 
an  Ideas.  Hence 
(Se*  Bek 


He  is  called  tha  Ban:. 
He  was  consi.lrreifiin  emblem  of  Ba  and  Bhn  u  well  aa  of  Seb  and 
Osiris,  bat  probably  he  was  chicly  sealed  to  Osiris,  end  En  hie  solar 

markedly  solar  go.li.  The  seat  of  hit  wotthip  was  Uendea  tn  the 
eastern  port  of  tlie  Delta,  whrrn  Dr  Bnurich  has  diecoTered  a  tltv 
interesting  stele  of  the  raign  of  Ptolemy  II,,  Philadelphia^  giving 


or  disk 


bearing  on  her  hood  he 

____jtuylum  .. 
-part  and  of  equal 


IS  female 
importance. 


Jsis,  or  lies,  represented 
emblem  the  throne,  or  the  » 
form  of  Oaitis.     Unlike  Re, 

Though  thf  plate  of  Isis  la  notes  significant  astha'tof 
myth  to  which  the*  belong,  the  is  necessary  to  it,  and  this  ia 
hahlj  tha  reason  why  aha  attained  an  Importance  beyond  the  t 
Egyptian  goddesses  except  only  Hothor,  who  ia  but  another  It 

Beth,  the  Egyptian  Bet,  usually  called  by  the  Greeks  Typhi  _,  _ 
represented  with  the  head  of  a  fabnlone  animal,  haying  a  pointed 
anont  and  high  equal*  ears,     lie  woe  the  brother  or  son"  and  oppo- 
nent of  Onria,  the  divinity  ot  the  enemies  of  ~ 
of  the  powers  which  fought  with  the  hiinian 
Hacertainly  represents  physical  eriL     It  would  be  ea 
for  hie  worship  in  t>ypt  wen  it  not  for  biteppoaring 

bis  holding  a  place  in  the  Pantheon,  which  gains  oouai 1  __  __. 

evil  was  detrimental  to  ethical  ideas.     It  it  remarkable  aa  shown 
the  Egyptian  notion  of  Seth  while  he  waa  (till  worshipped,  that  __ 
the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Theboe,  those  vhoae  names  ere  composed 
with  hie,  Setee  I.  end  II.,  aud  Set-nekht,  ....... 

Oei  ria.     This  see  m  s  to  havr     ' 


orson'anaoppo- 
ypr,  and  the  chief 


illogical  in 


first  completed,  and  thna  while  the  reverence  of  t 


the  to 


1  II.  de  Rouge  has  noticed  that  the  nana  of 
miles"  or  "the  ball  of  balls,"  may  be  conni 
the  teored  bolls,  while  that  of  Binotbrls,  h 
symbol,  the  ram,  interchangeable  with  the  gi 


after  the  Introduction  of  that  second  name.     A  change  of  name  dnrli 
a  king's  nlgn  for  e  nllgioos  reaton  It  seen  In  tha  case  of  the  ssu 
wonblppitig  Ameuoph  IV.,  who  took  the  name  of  Khu-eo-iten. 
i  rJamU  ••/  On  Ptut,  viiL  81  nqq.,  when  the  itelt  of  Uendea  Is 

•  It  has  hem  nsnsl  to  call  Sslh  the  brother  of  Oolria ;  Dr  Brogsrt 
prefer,  to  tfle  Li,n  btt  ton  IlliH.,  2  ed.  p.  20,  25).  This  rloubll 
nlatlonibip  la  the  key  to  the  similar  position  at  Home,  end  the  identity 


717 

by  three  royal  iiifnce,  wU  In  full  bloom  (l-epsiul,  £•&.  Acq. 
UHUtrtnil).  The  subsequent  change  of  opinion  aa  to  evil],  hie 
identification  wi lb  mural  evil,  and  hit  consequent  expulai  on  from  the 
Pantheon  have  been  already  noticed.  In  consequence  hie  figure 
end  name  ore  usually  effaced  on  tha  monuments,  and  other  gods  take 
hii  place  In  the  eyelee  in  which  he  had  a  petition.     In  later  time* 

"■''-  "  'L of  all  good,  feared  aud  hated,  but  no  loneer 

...  -r  ..?.  .1 ; ...   ....  i..   ._.  ■    _.     ",. 


Ssth  is  tht 

KYeieueed.    

hov  been  usually  saBugned 

l>im      I'KH  U     11.rr.lt. 


It 


Dyn.  XXII.     l£  Uanttte  hat  discovered  the  c 

those  kings,  a  hitherto  unknown  Oeorkon,  altered  the  fignre  of  Belli 
In  the  legends  of  Knmtee  II.  at  Tenia  to  that  of  a  Set-He  (ifoju 
Baulal:,  ]i.  SIS).     Wee  this  the  beginning  of  the  change  T 

™  ibU,  the  aister  ot  Oaina  and  laia,  and  conaort  of 
the  Egyptian  documents  tell  us,  share  his 


mist.  K  2 

Ncphtnya, 

Seth,  does  ne  . 

charooter.  It  is  rather  a 
elding  her  In  her  labonn  to  recover  and  revive  Oiiris.  Thus  like 
Ills  she  it  a  protector  of  the  dead,  and  her  figure  and  worship  6SC0)"'il 
the  fete  of  those  of  Seth. 

Horaa,  or  Har,  is  In  the  cycles  the  ton  ot  Otirie  and  lata.  Thci. 
it  alto  a  Ilorat  the  elder,  Hercerlt,  Har-oer.  lirotber  of  Otiiu,  an  J 
a  Home  the  child,  Hernocratea,  Har-pe-khrBti,  ton  of  Osiris  and  Ilia, 
and  two  other  forma,  liar-Hat,  the  Herat  of  Hut  or  Apolhuo- 
polie  stagne,  and  Hnr-oru-akhn,  "  Horut  ia  the  horiion. "    Horaa  ia 

frnomtly  htwk-hcadrd,  and  thus  a  tol.r  god  connected  Willi  Ho. 
hla  conneetion  is  peihapa  atrongett  in  tho  form  Hnr*m-aklu, 
worabip)ied  at  Halioi»lit  aometimet  even  as  Ra-Har-em-akhu.  The 
moat  interesting  form  Is  that  of  Home  at  the  ton  and  avenger  of 
Otirit.  Otiria  being  identified  with  the  run  of  flie  night.  rL-mi 
it  natnrsJly  the  sun  of  the  day.     " —  "'    "' 


t  Bonn 


ttlecoof  Osirismthe  conteat  with  Seth,  he  became  the  elder 
to  bo  on  an  equality  with  hit  opponent,  who  aeenia  oftcnar  the 
brother  thin  the  eon  of  Osiris,  Specially  Horut  is  the  ruler  of 
Upner  Egypt,  end  the  typical  king  of  Egypt  na  mnchaa  Be.  It  ie 
indeed  so  bard  to  dtatlnguier,  Home  from  Ka  that  i:  wtrtnl  iro- 
poasibia  to  hold  any  opinion  but  that  they  had  their  oiigin  in' 
separata  relbious  Byritenis. 

rlntlior,  Alitor,  or  Hat-har 
*  is  haul  to  diatingnish  In 

Dendaroh  (Dnmichen,  Ba 

Otudfrrt,  ft,  i)  end  Dr  Rrugsch  even  supposes  the  local  goddess  to 
hay.  been  IsieHathor  (ffronr.  JnscJtr.,  I.  x02,  209),  but  this  he  lias 
not  proved,  for  the  representations  and  titles  on  different  far  the  live 
Bod.Usee  (c/.  Ddmiclien,  I.e.).  The  row  waa  sacred  tc  both  Hatlioi 
end  Ids,  tod  both  wear  the  disk  end  row's  horns.  Hithor  in  tbe 
form  of  a  cow  pleys  nn  important  pert  in  Amenti  (c/.  Diimichen, 
ibid.  21;  lleriette,  ifiitie  Snulaq,  118,  119).  Curiously  she  is  mon 
tvi.klv  tvvcrcnce.1  than  even  lab.  She  is  really  the  female  oonnter- 
lmrt  of  Osiris.  She  was,  like  him,  woraliippcd  throughout  Egypt, 
end  the  gnat  templo  of  Adfoo  contains  a  list  of  ovei  three  hupdrcd 
names  of  the  goddeai  In  her  local  fount  [Diimichen,  ibid.  2D).  Still 
mora  remarkably,  in  late  timet,  the  cow,  ben  the  symbol  ot 
Hatlior,  not  seldom  lakes  the  place  of  the  name  of  Osiris  it  applied 
to  womeu  deceased  :  instead  of  taking  the  form  of  Osiris,  they  take 
that  of  Hathor  [IbM.  21).  It  ia  characteristic  of  the  Eg)-ptian 
religion  Hint  this  irnguloritr  should  occur,  aud  we  may  well 
hesitate  to  sttempt  to  J.-ntie  the  place  of  Hathoi  in  the  Panlh.-on 
feLtrtetle,  .Uiiafe  Boutat,  Ut),  though  1L  DUmichen  bee  matla 
this  endeavour  in  a  very  interesting  passage,  that  could  he  accepted 
had  ha  given  sufficient  authority  from  the  monuments,  and  not 
shown  traces  of  tho  influence  of  Greek  inter] nvtation,  besides  too 
great  a  tendency  to  rfnaon  on  the  negative  evidence  of  the  simple 
statements  of  the  earlier  monuments  {Ibid.  20,  seja.l. 

Phtba,  or  Ptah,  the  Egyptian  Hcphiestiit,  is  tho  lint  to  be 
noticed  of  tlie  diriaities  introdnceii  into  tho  chief  rrclea  trf-e:  Huh 
formation.  Ills  name  Is  one  of  tlie  Egyptian  words  which  can  ba 
recognised  letter  for  letter  in  Hebrew  (no*,  "hi  opened,  began," 
ahd[Piel)  "caned");  and  the  tense  is  similar.  Ptah  is  thus  the 
divins  architect  M.  Brugech,  ZfiiCofre,  2d  ed.,  II).  Ha  was  the 
chief  god  of  Uemphia,  worabipped  under  ahuinnn  form,  eometicnes 

a  connected  with  the  Wl 
r  the  name  Sekeri-Hoiri, 

i  than  to  1U,     PelxMia 
Ra  in  the  Jlempbite  forui 


Professor  Lepedne't  view  that  he  i 

of  tbe  cycle  ea  an  abstract  idea  of  intellectual  power  i 

If  to,  it  teems  probable  that  the  worahtn  of  Ptah 


foreign 

Amman,  the  Egyptian  Amen,  "the  hidden, "  probably  owed 
his  importance  to  tlie  greatness  of  Thebes,  the  chief  Egyptian  seat 
of  his  worship.  He  aeenia  to  derive  hie  characteristics  from  hie 
association  with  Other  gochL     Aa  Amen-rs,  he  takes  the  qualities  of 


EG  V  P  T 


[lEUOlOli 


hai  lie  ram-heeded  form  that  Omk  i 


j  would  lad  ne  to 


abend  (Lepaiue,  AToniaeeac'i, 
t  it  Hrriunr-dle  (Urugec)., 


Lut  tie  crocodile-heeded  nod,  Beams  to  here  held  ■  ehniler 
placate  3eth_  Then  n  ban  been  a  time  when  ha  waa reverenced 
throughout  Egypt,  but  is  the  Omen-Roman  period  b*  ni  a  local 
divinity  ao  duulud  in  neat  pvti  ol  Egypt  tint,  an  already  noticed, 
the  Aninoili  noma  when  he  vat  worshipped  doe*  not  appear  In.  the 
Biographical  lilt*  Ilia  mend  animal  the  crocodile  a-u  held  In 
Ibhominoo  and  hunted  (rbunnr  Sebek  wu  not  nienneed  (*/: 
BtagRh,  SitL,  H.  ed.,  10o,  107). 

Thotb,  or  Taunt,  it  tba  head  of  the  ercoad  eyele  in  toe  two 
principal  forma  of  tba  cycles.  Aa  the  chief  moon-rod  he  thai 
takea  an  inferior  plane  corresponding  to  that  of  Ra.  Ua  ie 
generally  represented  aa  ibis-headed,  end  fretjonitly  bean  the  disk 
and  crescent  of  tba  moon.  Ha  la  the  god  of  lettara  and  of  tliu 
reckoning  of  time,  and  ttina  aouutlniel  boa  aolar  attribute*.  The 
lhi>  and  the  cytiacephalua  were  aaored  to  him.  Aa  tba  deity  of 
wisdom  be  alia  Honia  In  bin  conflict  with  Bath,  and  rocorda  the  judg- 
ment of  ton  deceased  baton  Osiris.  Ha  appean  tn  Phceuician 
mythology,  though  not  al  a  parted  early  enough  for  na  to  infor 
that  hit  norahip  wu  not  borrowed  fiom  Hgt-pt  Yet  It  ia  not 
impossible  that  lien,  aa  in  the  case of  Fhtha,  wehan a  tnua  of  early 
ttutorn  Influence.  It  la  at  leait  remarkable  that  the  gnat  seat  of 
his  worship,  Heraopolis  Magna,  bearing  in  ancient  Egyptian  the 
civil  name  Seaennu,  also  Pe-iaaennu  and  lln-aeaenuu.  Eight,  or  the 
Abode,  or  Honaa  of  Eight,  la  called  in  Coptic  ^fiMfCtt.  ™ 
{jAUOVn&t-CffcVV.  two),  when  the  numeral  eight  ap- 
proaches the  Semitic  form  (tiragicli,  Otngr.  InxAr.,  L  119).  Waa 
the  change  in  the  Coptic  numeral  due  to  en  ancient  form  of  the 
Same  of  ibis  celebrated  city  f       , 

Jia-t,  the  goddeaa  of  truth,  succeeds  Thoth  In  a  fragment  of  the 
Hat  of  the  dynasties  of  the  gods  in  the  Turin  chronological  papyrus. 
She  ia  characterised  by  the  oatrich -feather,  the  emblem  of  truth, 

upon  her  heed.     She  time  contapouda  to  Shu,  holding  the 

aponding  place.     Thatti  ii  called  her  h 

tat  iiL  22).  but  ahe  ia  not  Uia  con. 

Gtofr.  !kk\t.,  L  220).    Bh*  ia  the  dai 

in  the  myth  of  Oatris  la  very  Important,  for  it  1*  In  h>T  hall,  where 

ahe  la  called  the  T*o  Triitbe,  that  the  deceased  an  Judged. 

Arabia,  sr  A  sup,  Jackal- headed,  probably  held  in  one  intern  the 
nait  place  to  lU-t  He  belongs  to  the  family  of  Oiiria,  being  called 
the  eon  of  that  dlriidty.  He  preaijed  over  mummification.  Id 
the  aarlieat  arnukhral  inscriptions  the  divinity  addreaaod  la  Anilbia, 
not  Oiiria.  So  reason  baa  ret  been  discovered  for  thie.  Than 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Oairla  waa  elway*  intended,  and  that 
the  earllert  inscriptions,  for  aoma  rcueon  connected  with  the  Egyp- 
tian reticence  aa  to  thia  divinity,  addrwa  Anul.ia. 

The  four  genu  or  Amentl  were  inferior  dlrinitiaa  connected  with 
embalming.  They  wore  called  Amiet,  Hard,  Tiu-mnt-f,  and  Kebh- 
aenuf.  The  iiaea  fonn i  In  Egyptian  tomba  which  bear  ooren  In  tin 
forma  of  the  head*  of  tbeee  genii  wen  intended  to  contain  the 
Tiaceis  of  the  mummy,  aa  It  wu  held  to  be  of  importance  that  orery 
part  of  the  body  ihould  be  nmerrad. 

The  real  of  the  principal  Egyptian  gods  may  now  be  noli™!  u 
far  aa  possible  in  the  order  of  their  Importance,  It  miut,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  we  an  likely  to  be  mi.led  by  the  abundant 
monnmanta  of  Upper  Egypt,  arul  the  eceiitinow  of  thoce  of  Lower 
Egypt,  and  that  therefore  we  ciumot  yet  decide  which  Ten  insig- 
nificant memben  of  the  Pantheon. 

Chnuphla,  or  Klinum,  repiwcuted  with  *  tui'l  head,  and  to 
whom  tie  ram  waa  sacred,  la  the  auul  of  the  uniione,  and  thus  ia 
apoken  or  aa  tlie  creator  (Mariette,  AT***  AWae,  11JI.  He  waa 
apecially  worahlpi>ed  in  Nubia,  and  at  the  First  Cataract,  with  hia 
consort  9oti,  the  goddaaa  of  the  Inundation  (ilnigsch,  ftsa/i-.  /aacA., 
L  ISO,  serai.     He  )e  d»aely  connected  with  An.cn. 

The  Egyptian  Pan.  the  god  of  Penopolie,  or  (-'hemmis,  waa  llin, 
01  KhcrnT  the  productive  principle,  a  form  of  CMri*.  lie  was 
wanldppedal  Ruiopolia  erith  a  foniio*  Isle  aa  hla  consort  (Brngaeh. 

that  of  Oairia  ere 

of  Oairla,  lord  ot 
■  nm,  or  Hands-. 
■rJiaftAi  /tut. 

Nit,  worshipped  at  Bala.  Identfnrd  by  the  Oneka  with 

-of  tbafewgoddeeeeawho'  "  "■     "■- -' '  '  '— ' 

■    •>■-   !  '■-   -'  -   aupm 


.__jn  at  T_ 


id.,  i\%  ac«.)     It  ia  remarkable  tliat  1 
men  at  Thubei,  for  tba  myth  of  A 


-neb-tet,  ia  mcrclr  a  local  form  al 
d  with  th»  worship  of  the  aaercd 
h,  Aid.,  267,  2087*71,  273  ;  J*M" 


Meilh,  c 

Athena,  la„ „- 

wonhiu.     From  the  Llea  of  a  aupnme  l*n*  amul 

rdiiclng,  aroaa  that  of  a  female  aepoot  of  tbie  being.  Thut  Kim 
called,  aa  npreaanting  thia  being,  "tho  father  of  fathera,  — 
mother  of  motheri"  (JUriotte.  Jfaafc  B-oIwi,  US).  Tldi  would 
auirncat  the  pereonification  of  a  female  prineii.ie.  Thi-  princi|.le 
leinuVapeciauy  npnaented  by  the  hinher  go-Ulewea.  like  Nciih, 
who  n  called  "Ibe  niotlu-r  «hu  b*r.  the  urn,  the  lint  bom,  tat  n 


if  Phtba-.Uaat 


begotten,  born"  (Drngach,  Cajr.  tiurhr.,  L  917). 
-  "  *  iwor  Egypt,  when  alia  waa  principally  wi 
r  Sokhct,  and  I W,  an  two  forma  of  on 
.ngui.li.  They  an  both  naoally  lioucee-hei 
they  ban  the  head  of  the  cat  "  '- 
Pakht  waa  worahlppad  at  Uein|ild*  aa  the  eunnn or  inua  :  uaai 
aaenu  to  ha* a  held  a  place  at  her  city  Buldatii  like  that  of  Heilh 
at  Bala.  The  monument*  i.leclify  Hlthor  with  Baat,  and  lei. 
with  both  Pakht  and  Baat,  Haihor  bring  called  "Lady  of 
Babnatia,'1  while  laia  ia  apoken  of  aa  "bnuging  miafortune  bj 
the  goddeaa  Pakht,  bringing  peace  aa  the  goddeaa  Ileal"  (Champ., 
ATef.  At™.  1.2,  ap.  Brugacfi,  a^r.  J*ar*>.,  i.  271).  Pakht  arid 
Baat  tfaue  npneent  a  doable  nature,  not  unlike  tin  two  principle 
In  the  Oairia  myth  (Marietta,  Usjm  Boulaq,  1 1  ChS  ;  Branch,  Ocoyr. 
lutckr.,  L  17o,  -at).  Pakht  and  Baat  ware  klutinad  with  Artcniia 
(Brugach,  IMoT.,  £14, 17 J). 
Wut.  the  •'mother."  eonaort  of  Ainen-ra  at  Tbebet,  it,  aa  brr 
tf  the  female  ]irinciple,  thotuzh 


it  in  ao  important  a  form  aa  Neith,  ao  fax  aa 


m  of  Amen  and  Vat,  ii  > 


being  plaited  in  1 


nUluna,  worahlppod  at  Throei  aa 

lunar  divinity  wearing  the  diak  aim  creaceut  or  me  neon,  nil  na 

■  .ted  in  the  aide-lock  of  a  child.     Somatimea  he  ia  haw 

mooted  with  the  aun,     Aa  a  divinity  main 

» ia  accounted  for. 

The  godilcei  Snben,  Identlned  with  Eileithyia  or  Lncira,  w 

woreliip[pc<lat  thatnwn  Eiletliyia.     She  nai  ■padall*  the  moth. 

goddtee,  and  the  goddeaa  or  eoatherr,  Egypt;  her  aymboL  that 

maternity,  waa  the  rultnn  (alariette,  Afaaet  Boulaq,  111). 

The  goddeaa  aonnaponding  to  Buhen  waa  Uoti,  or  Bnto,  "  *    " 


tba  protector  of  the  north, 
Ouuiie,  or  Anber,  waa  the  local  d< 

" V 


alemphia     He  la  probably  the  god  of  the  adencca,  and  ainiila 
Thoth  (llarictte,  ftld.  117,  1181 
Theifile 


the  uneui 

leity  of  the  ancient  city  of 

~>mlapina,  waa  the 
ied  the   triad  of 


ra  the  name  nam. 
aning  "the 


divinity  bcui 
piiiui    uuii,    Hlpi,    probably 

repreaented  aa  a  man  with  pendent  br .  . 

of  the  river.  A  hymn  to  the  Nile  by  tnno,  who  nourieaed  ui 
Menptah,  the  aucceeeor  of  Hameec  II.  (Dyn.  XiX.l,  ahowa  bow 
completely  even  an  inferior  Egyptian  dtritiily  waa  identified  with 
the  eapreme  god,  and  with  the  ]irinci|»l  memben  of  tho  Pantheon 
{Stint  Papyri,  n.-i»ii.,  cauiv.-eiiiti.;  liaapero,  Ugmiu  a* 
NO,  a  critical  edition,  and  tecvrJi  n/  (At  FaH,  ir.  105,  anyj.,  ui 
elegant  tmnalation  by  the  Hot.  F.  C.  Cook). 

The  Egyptian  dlvinltiee  were  fn'.[iicul!y  aaarxlatrd  in.  triads 
taaplaa  being  dedloeteil  to  one  of  tb™  leeeer  eyclea,  lonMating  of 
rather,  mother,  and  child.  The  child  ia  almeat  always  a  ion.  It 
la  extremely  difficult  to  make  out  a  local  triad  ia  eeeenl  eaers 
when  then  wen  two  chief  local  dlitnitiee,  or  when  the  cbh-f 
divinity  waaa  goddeaa  At  Thulmi  the  triad  waa  Ameo-ra,  llut, 
and  Kanna  .  at  alemphia,  Pull,  Pakht  or  Sekhel,  an.l  lmhotep  ; 
at  Omboa  then  wen  two  trioda,  Sebck,  Halbor,  and  Khuna,  and 
Kanier,  Taeen-nefert,  an.l  Pnebto-pkhnit ;  the  triad  of  Nubia  and 
at  .ticewaeNum,  Ball,  end  lh.>  gcldioa  Ankt:  at  Apollino- 

polia  alagua,  Har-Hut,  Hat-hor.  and  Har-pkhrut  ;  at  tatopolii, 
Vi,^    VihMI    ami  H.r.TiVhml'  at   HrrmonlWa.  Hunt,  Ra-ta,  and 
■t  E^yi*.     The 

clongi  toaniuf '■     ■■    ■ 

_-. -  -„■- _.  a-ilTbo  ol«n 

coan  In  which  Har-i.khrut  (Harju 
inetance  of  Pnebto-pkhrut.  kluchof 
triade  la  fouuded  on  late  document 
lemiaea,  and  it  la  poaxible  that  the  1 
developed  In  earlier  tunce.  The  w 
flUellMillOat 

The)  Egyptian  notioint  u  to  tin  ccosmugony  are  too 
cloeelj  identified  with  mythulogw  to  be  rery  clearly  defined. 
It  leu  mi,  however,  that  tliey  held  that  the  beavenly  abju 
wni  the  abode  of  the  auprame  deity,  irlio  there  produced 
the  aun  aud  the  rouoD  at  well  ni  the  rest  of  the  PBaUieon. 
Yet  it  ii  itatud  in  one  glue*  ia  the  latitat  that  the  «by« 
ileal/  wai  the  luureme  deity.  ('/.  Da  Ruttgo,  "  £tode»,"  Jirw. 
Arch.,  U.8.,  i  235,  mi  The  aajioct  of  the  pMnigta 
of  the  Riltal  in  which  these  ideal  are  devmoued  aeema 
m  if  due  to  the  attempt  to  introduce  philoaophiuil 
idem  into  the  mythology,  us  though  the  Egyptian!  hud 
some  notion  of  the  origiu  of  things  independent  of  that 
mythology. 
-  Tba    wunhjp  of  the  Egyptian  deities  tma  public  and 

O 


of  tba  llol.-maio  and  &oni>n 
a  may  have  not  been  ae-mm-lt 
de  ubject  rctpdne  a  careful 
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ptivate — that  of  lhetamptosandthntofthetotn.be.  Every 
town  had  &t  least  one  tain  pi*  dad  icoted  to  the  chief  divinity 
of  the  place,  with  cor  tain  aaaoeiatad  gods,  and  usually,  if 
not  always,  a  living  ayinbol  in  the  form  of  a  sacred  animal 
supposed  to  be  animated  by  the  chiof  local  divinity.  The 
services  wore  conducted  by  priests,  anil  on  occasion*  by  the 
king,  and  by  scribes,  who  sometime!  formed  a  college  and 
lived  at  the  templet,  the  various  dutien  of  which  required 
the  services  of  learned  men.  It  is  probable  that  the  common 
people  had  a  very  email  shore  in  the  religions  services,  tha 
meet  important  of  which  took  placo  in  the  entailer  inner 
chambers,  which  could  never  have  admitted  many 
worshippers.  The  outer  courts,  and  still  more  the  great 
incloaurea  containing  the  whole  group  of  tample-bnildinga, 
must,  however,  have  been  the  chief  publio  resort  for 
business  and  pleasure.  There  were  no  other  nnblio  build- 
ings, ur,  apparently,  market-places.  Like  the  modem 
mosque,  tha  temple  must  have  been  the  chief  cautre  of  the 
population. 

The  worship  in  the  tombs  was  not  local.  Tt  was  always 
connected  with  Osiris  or  a  divinity  of  the  same  group,  and 
had  the  intention  of  securing  benefits  fur  the  deceased 
in  the  fnture  state,  tt  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  each 
tomb  of  the  wealthy;  and  though  properly  the  function 
of  tbe  family,  whose  members  officiated,  the  inscriptions 
invite  all  passers-by,  as  they  ascend  or  descend  the  Nile, 
overlooked  by  the  sepulchral  grottoes,  to  say  a  prayer  foe 
the  welfare  of  tbe  chief  person  there  buried. 

The  sacrifices  were  of  animals  and  vegetables,  with  liba- 
tions of  wine,  and  burning  of  incense.  Human  sacrifice  seems 
to  have  bean  practised  in  early  periods.  The  monuments 
da  not  mention  it,  but  Uanetho  speaks  of  its  having  been 
abolished,  at  least  at  one  place,  by  Amosis,  no  donbt  the 
first  king  of  Dynasty  XVIIL  The  reference  is  probably 
to  some  barbarous  usage  during  the  great  war  with  the 
Shepherds.1 

The  origin  and  destiny  of  man  in  the  Egyptian  religion 
is  now  known  to  ns  on  the  authority  of  its  own  documents, 
which  in  the  main  confirm  what  Greek  writers  had  already 
stated  on  the  subject  The  aspect  of  the  Egyptian 
teaching  ie  either  that  of  *  simple  theory,  which  wee 
afterwards  mythically  interpreted,  or  of  a  union  of  auch  a 
theory  with  a  superstition  eiiatingsida  by  aide  with  it.  In 
the  famous  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Ritual  it  is  possible, 
as  De  Rouge  has  dons  with  extraordinary  skill,  to  extract 
from  the  text  a  consistent  theory  which  the  gloaaes  confuse 
by  the  mythological  turn  they  give  to  the  simple  statements 
of  the  text.  Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  it  is  auffi- 
cicutly  clear  that  the  Egyptians  attributed  to  the  human 
soul  a' divine  origin,  that  they  held  that  it  was  throughout 
life  engaged  in  the  warfare  of  good  and  evil,  and  that  after 
lire  its  final  state  was  determined  by  judgment  according 
to  its  doinge  on  earth.  Thoeo  who  were  justified  before 
Osiris  passed  into  perpetual  happiness,  those  who  were 
condemned  into  perpetual  misery.  The  justified  took  the 
name  of  Osiris,  the  judge,  under  which  they  indeed  already 
appeared  for  judgment. 

Had  this  plain  outline  been  left  unfilled  by  the  priests, 
the  Egyptians  might  have  been  credited   with  a  lofty 

1  Accenting  to  Plutarch,  Hanctho  stated  that  human  seerUcaa  wen 
anciently  practised  it  Elotliyin  (De  ft  at  Otir.  I.  cap  73);  vhoreu 
Porphyry  lava,  on  the  eanu  authority,  that  taUi  rtollit-ad  ttum  at 
Ftliopoll.  (O.  Aotfto. ,  p.  IBP).  As,  ho-.vw,  according  to  Porphyry 
they  wars  saerllead  to  Han,  who  would  wall  rcmipood  to  Subrn, 
mid™  or  ElethyU,  uot  to  any  god.tM  of  Hillopollx,  It  li  probable 
that  Hellopolb  H  an  error  for  Eiltlhyta  (-Hjuiiv  ri>«  for  lk„)iJai 

phyry,  Amosis  substituted  wann  njunn  tat  the  victims.  Tba  Ignis 
called  Lao  "  Brlds  of  the  Kile,"  sow  asnnslly  thrown  lots  Us  rlnr  at 
tbs  rutting  of  tbe  Canal  of  Cairo,  la  said  to  nprssoat  a  girl  annually 
saenllcrd  Is  former  tlsua, 


philosophy.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  thnntnnd  supen 
stitions  took  the  place  of  the  attempt  to  lend  nn  honest  life. 
In  the  tombs  we  find  every  one  who  could  pay  for  a 
sculptured  record  characterized  rs  justified,  every  mummy 
already  an  Osiris.  How  was  this  determined  1  Possibly 
there  was  a  council  held,  which  dodded  that  the  deceased 
oould  be  treated  as  one  who  was  cot  tain  of  future  happiness. 
It  is,  however,  more  probable  tl.at  the  learning  curtain 
prayers  and  incantations,  the  performance  of  ceremonies, 
and  the  whole  process  of  embblniing,  together  with  tho 
charms  attached  to  the  mummy,  and  prayers  said  by 
those  who  visited  the  tomb,  were  held  to  secure  future 
happiness.  In  reading  the  Ritual  we  are  struck  by  the 
small  space  given  to  man's  duties  as  compared  with  thqt 
filled  by  incantations  and  charms,  The  human  mind 
most  hare  lost  sight  of  the  value  of  good  and  seined  upon 
the  multifarious  equivalents  whicb  needed  nothing  tr>  be 
dona  by  way  of  either  self -rest  mint  from  evil  or  active  bene. 
volence.  Thusas  we  look  at  the  documents  we  eeo  a  noble 
idea  lost  in  B  crowd  of  superstitions  fancies  ;  as  ws  took  at 
the  Egyptians  ae  they  lived,  we  trace  the  effect  of  the  in- 
domitable good,  and  yet  find  it  always  greatly  alloyed  with 
evil.  The  Egyptian  idea  of  the  future  atnte  is  the  converse 
of  that  of  Socrates.  It  is  no  little  incident  of  human 
weakness,  like  the  request  to  sacrifice  a  cock  to  j&culapiuo, 
whicti  injures  bat  does  not  destroy  a  faarmnniuus  whole ;  a 
mere  glimpse  of  truth  is  seen  through  thick  mists  peopled 
with  the  phantoms  of  the  basest  superstition. 

In  the  long  course  of  ages  the  Egyptian  ideas  as  to  tbe 
future  state  seem  to  have  undergone  changes,  not  in  them- 
selves, but  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  regarded, 
Tbs  vast  labour  expended  on  the  Pyramids,  and  their 
solid  simplicity,  are  in  striking  contrast  "with  tbe 
elaborate  religious  reprceentatiuns  of   tbe  tombs  of   the 


representing  the  everyday  life  of  duty  and  pleasure, 
give  place  to  funereal  and  religious  scenes  in  the  later 
periods.  These  were  fashions,  but  they  show  the  changed 
mood  of  the  national  mind.  It  ia  only  in  a  tablet  ol 
the  age  of  the  Ptolemies  that  Greek  ideas  assert  their  pre- 
dominance in  a  touching  lament  addressed  from  the  bind  of 
shades,  which  no  longer  speaks  of  active  happiness,  but  in 
its  place  of  purposeless  oblivion  (Birch,  "  Two  Tablets  of 
the  Ptolemaic  Period,''  Arrlurologia,  wis.  22,  23). 

Laua  and  Government. — We  are  gradually  gaining  an  in- 
light  into  the  Egyptian  laws.  This  is  principally  due  to 
M.  Chabss,  tbe  third  volume  of  whose  llHtvtgei  JSgyptoto- 
piquet  mainly  consists  of  essays,  nearly  all  by  himself,  on 
texts  relative  to  tbe  administration  of  justice  under  the 
Pharaohs.  His  general  results  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
what  Diodoms  Siculus  and  Plutarch  state  on  the  subject. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  their  evidence  would  have  been 
good  as  to  matter*  which  could  not  have  been  easily  mis- 
understood, and  which  must  in  the  cose  of  Diodorus  have 
been  personally  observed.  In  this  matter  the  two  sets 
of  authorities  may  fairly  be  combined. 

'the  government  of  Egypt  was  monarchical.  It  was 
determined  as  early  as  the  rule  of  Dynasty  II,  according 
to  Manetfao,  that  women  could  reign.  Accordingly  we 
find  instances  of  queens  regnant.  Their  rule,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  disliked,  and  they  are  passed  over  in 
the  lists  mode  under  Dynasty  XIX,  when,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, tbe  royal  family  seems  to  have  been  affected  by 
Shemita  influences.  The  royal  power  con  scarcely  have 
been  despotic,  although  under  certain  kings  it  became  so. 
It  is  sufficient  to  compare  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  with 
Egyptian  history  and  documents  to  perceive  a  marked 
difference.  The  earliest  monuments  indicate  a  powerful 
local  aristocracy  holding  hereditary  functions.    Those  ot 
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thn  Empire  (Oynaslies  SVIIL-il)  scarcely  iudicito  any 
such  oleae.  Ever,  tha  priucee  are  no  longer  a  royal  clan, 
bat  tha  children  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Tha  whole 
system  of  government  rest*  irith  the  king,  who  appoint* 
nil  tha  functionaries  ui  dismisses  them  at  hia  pleasure. 
Hence  aroae  a  tu(  and  eon-apt  bureaucracy,  to  which  the 
decay  of  Egypt  may  have  been  mainly  doe.  At  all  times 
the  country  waa  governed  by  nomercha  and  leaser  officer). 
In  the  earliest  period  tlieee  were  local  magnates  whoae 
office  we*  at  least  sometimes  hereditary,  and  whoae  interest 
it  waa  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  districts.  Under 
the  Empire  governments  eoam  to  have  been  mere  places  of 
profit  given  by  favour  and  held  by  force  and  corruption, 
according  to  the  Turkish  method. 

Tha  laws  were  administered  by  judges  appointed  by  the 
king.  It  is  csrtain  that  commissions  for  an  occasion  were 
thus  formed.  We  do  not  know  that  there  were  judge*  ap- 
pointed for  life;  but  it  is  probable  that  anch  waa  the  case, 
as  it  mutt  hare  heen  the  duty  of  a  class  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  written  laws.    A  legal  scribe  may, 

however,  have  been  attached  to  each  commission.1  All  the 
particulars  of  each  case,  though  not  necessarily  submitted 
in  writing,  were  recorded,  and  the  decision  wm  written. 
The  process  waa  conducted  with  great  care,  and  the  culprit 
examined  on  his  oath.  The  punishments  probably  were 
not  eitremelyaerere.  For  murder,  but  not  for  manslaughter, 
death  waa  the  penalty.  Adultery  was  severely  punished, 
perhaps  rather  by  custom  than  by  law.  Theft  waa  rigor- 
ously prosecuted.  For  sacrilegious  theft  the  criminal  waa 
puubhed  with  death.  The  laws  relating  to  debt  era  not 
yet  well  known.  They  appear  to  have  been  complicated 
by  a  system  of  loan*  and  pawning,  and  to  have  been  sub- 
ject to  modifications.  Of  the  tenure  of  land  we  know  little. 
The  temple-lands  seem  to  have  been  held  in  perpetuity, 
and  this  waa  probably  the  case  with  private  domains  in  the 
earliest  period  (De  Rang*,  SixPrem.  Dyx.,  253,  note  ]). 

Army. — We  know  little  as  yet  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Egyptian  army,  bat  much  of  its  anus  aud  mode  of  conduct- 
ing warfare.  It  consisted  from  very  early  times  of  foreigners 
as  well  as  Egyptians.  The  Egyptian  troops  seem  to  nave 
been  a  military  caste,  though  not  in  the  strictest  sense,  and 
to  have  had  certain  lands  allotted  to  them.  There  were 
two  main  divisions  of  the  army,. — a  chariot-force,  in  which 
each  chariot  contained  an  archer  and  a  oharioteer,  and  was 
drawn  by  two  horses;  and  a  force  of  foot -soldiers  variously 
armed,  chiefly  heavy  infantry,  armed  with  shield  and  spear, 
award,  are,  or  mace,  and  light  infantry,  with  bow,  and  aia 
or  falchion,  as  well  as  slingers.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
flint-tipped  arrows  were  used  in  tha  chase.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  military  manoeuvres,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  troops  were  drilled  to  move  in  formations,  and  that  the 
art  of  besieging  was  as  well  understood  as  by  the  Assyrians, 
in  the  mode  of  attacking  the  enemy's  fort  aa  well  as  in  that 
of  protecting  the  soldiers. 

Manntrt  and  Cuitomt, — The  subjects  of  the  wall*  of  the 
Egyptian  tombs  and  the  hieratic  papyri  tail  us  much  of  the 
domeatio  life  of  the  ancient  people.  The  education  in  the 
earliest  age  aeema  to  have  been  more  manly  end  more 
airaple  than  in  that  of  the  Empire,  when  the  college  of  a 
temple  or  the  miniature  court  of  a  great  officer  waa  the 
school  instead  of  the  estate  of  the  landed  proprietor.  This 
system,  however,  gave  almost  his  only  chance  of  advance- 


1  H.  Caabas  has  give: 


i«  constitution  oi  a  tribunal  under  Dynasty 
(Tint  anin  of  Thiht,  and  prwided  our 
■Acrior  jurfgti,  lnolnillai  histhraanjumn, 
a  BiajordtHno,  sad  uothar  royal  con  tnllsr, 
l  and  4.1  Inferior  prophat,  a  roril  asrlbs,  a 
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ment  to  a  poor  mane  ton,  for  the  very  highest  posts 
were  open  to  tha  successful  scholar.  {(./,  Brugsch, 
Biu.  2d  ed.  16, 17.)  Circumcision  was  practised  from  tut 
earliest  times,  but  apparently  not  as  a  religion*,  rite, 
and  not  until  the  earlier  yrara  of  childhood  hod  passed. 
Of  the  education  of  girls  there  is  no  indication,  but,  as 
they  afterwards  shared  the  public  life  of  men,  and  even 
held  posts  of  importance  in  the  priesthood,  it  could  nut 
have  been  neglected.  It  has  not  been  proved  that  the 
Egyptians  had  any  definite  marriage  law.  We  find,  how. 
ever,  that  they  married  bnt  one  wife,  who  is  termed  the 
lady  of  the  house,  and  shares  with  her  husband  the  honours 
paid  to  the  deceased.  Concubinage  was  no  doubt  allowed, 
bnt  it  is  seldom  that  we  find  arty  trace  of  children  more 
numerous  than  those  of  legitimate  wives  could  be.  The 
family  of  Ramses  H.  is  an  instance  of  on  Oriental  house- 
hold, and  the  fifty-two  children  of  Bebo,  whoae  tomb  is 
found  at  Eilethyia,  may  also  be  cited,  though  the  term 
children  may  in  this  case  include  other  descendants  {rj. 
Brugsch,  ihUL  ITS,  177b  Ordinarily  the  aspect  of 
the  family  is  that  which  it  wears  in  civilised  countries. 
The  women  were  not  secluded,  and,  if  they  did  not  tike 
the  place  of  thoae  of  republican  Borne,  it  was  due  to  faults 
of  national  character  rather  than  the  restraints  of  custom. 
There  was  no  separation  into  castes,  although  many 
occupations  were  usually  hereditary.  As  there  was  no  noble 
caste,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  rise  of  naturally 
able  persons  but  the  growth  of  the  official  clan,  which 
gradually  absorbed  all  power  and  closed  the  avenues  to 
■Dec***.  The  corruption  of  tbis  class  has  been  remarkably 
shown  by  the  researches  into  the  Egyptian  administration 
of  justice  by  M.  Chebos,  who  rites  lists  of  rubbers  of  tombs 
and  house*  containing  the  name*  of  scribe*  and  priests, 
besides  a  higher  grade  of  servant*  (MHaivja,  iii,  i.  lH.ifft .). 
There  are  other  indication*  of  the  social  condition  of  Egypt 
tinder  the  Empire  in  the  complaints  of  the  lower  clan 
•gainst  the  brigandage  to  which  they  were  subject  on  the 
port  of  persona  who  found  means  to  interest  the  highest 
functionaries,  and  ao  escape  merited  punishment  At  the 
•bam  time  it  la  U  be  remembered  that  they  had  the  right 
of  direct  appeal  to  the  king  {/bid.  173-216).  This  iort 
of  the  picture  of  Egyptian  life  is  strikingly  like  that 
of  China,  and  the  dislike  of  foreigner*  it  consistent  with 
the  comparison.  The  lower  class  being  uneducated,  and 
for  the  moat  part  very  poor,  was  held  in  contempt  by  the 
higher,  and  this  was  especially  tha  caae  with  labourers 
and  herdsmen.  All  handicrafts  were  considered  unworthy 
of  a  gentleman,  and  even  the  sculptor  and  painter  were  not 
raised  above  this  general  level.  The  only  occupations  fit 
for  the  upper  class  were  priestly,  civil,  and  military,  and  the 
direction  of  architectural  end  other  works  which  required 
scientific  knowledge,  not  skill  of  ha&J.  The  servants  were 
of  a  higher  grade  than  the  labourers  ;  not  so  the  slaves, 
who  were  generally  capthe*  taken  in  war. 

The  everyday  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptian*  is  abundantly 
represented  in  the  pictures  of  the  tombs  from  the  earliest 
monumental  age  to  that  of  the  Empire.  The  rich  passed 
much  of  their  time  in  hospitality,  giving  feasts  at  which 
the  guests  were  entertained  in  various  ways.  The  bast 
and  hostess  eat  together,  aa  did  other  married  people,  and 
the  other  men  and  women  generally  were  seated  apart. 
The  seats  were  single  or  double  chain,  but  many  tat  on 
the  ground.  Each  toaster  wo*  decked  with  a  necklace 
of  flower*  by  the  seranta,  and  a  lotus-flower  ™ 
bound  to  the  head,  on  which  waa  also  placed  a  lump  uf 
ointment  Small  table*  wen  set  before  the  guests,  on 
which  were  piled  meat,  frnita,  rakes,  and  other  food,  and 
wine-cup*  were  carried  round.  Before  the  repast,  hind 
musician*  and  dancers  entertained  the  company,  and  often 
tail  teem*  to  bail  been  the  sole  object  of  mriration. 
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These  two  kind)  of  entertainment  are  precisely  what  are 
customary  at  the  present  da  J  in  Egypt-  Among  tlie  amuse- 
ments of  the  nuctent  Egyptians  was  witnessing  the  perfor- 
mance of  various  gymnastic  feats.  They  had  several  games, 
cue  of  which  probably  resembled  draughts.  Under  the  old 
kingdom  the  chief  occupations  of  the  rich  seem  to  have  been 
those  of  a  country  life,  in  its  duties,  the  superintendence 
of  husbandry,  of  the  taking  stock  of  flocks  and  herds,  and 
of  the  shipment  of  produce,  and  the  examination  of.  fisheries, 
or  again  in  seeing  to  the  efficient  work  of  the  people  of  the 
estate  who  were  engaged  in  any  craft ;  and  the  pleasures  of 
country  life  filled  up  the  leisure.  In  ancient  tunes  Egypt 
had  far  mora  cover  [or  wild  fowl  than  now.  Thus  we  see 
from  the  subjects  of  the  tomb*  that  the  rich  Egyptian  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  into  the  marshes  in  a  canoe,  generally 
with  some  of  hia  children,  to  spear  the  hippopotam.ua,  or 
mora  frequently  to  knock  down  birds  with  the  curved 
throw-stick.  In  fowling,  a  cat  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
retriever.  At  other  times  ha  fished  in  hia  ponds,  or  shot 
or  coursed  with  hounds  various  animal*  of  the  antelope 
kind.  Every  rich  man  in  the  age  of  the  Empire 
bad  a  chariot,  generally  drawn  by  two  horses,  which 
lis  usually  drove  himself,  standing  np  in  it  The  life  of  the 
ladies  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  men,  except  that  they  only 
joined  in  the  sports  aa  spectators.  They  seem  to  have 
passed  their  time  in  household  matters,  in  visiting,  and  in 
the  simplest  COUutry  pleasures.  Occasionally  they  rode  in 
heavy  can  drawn  by  oxen.  Their  manners  appear  to  have 
been  indolent  and  luxurious.  Among  the  lower  orders  the 
lighter  work  usually  fell  to  the  women.  Both  men  and 
women  led  hard  lives,  having  scanty  clothing  and  poor  food  ; 
jet  the  genial  climate,  in  which  the  wants  of  the  labourer 
mnst  always  have  been  few,  rendered  their  condition  not  so 
painful  aa  one  might  suppose. 

language  and  Literature. — The  language  of  the  people 
was  the  Egyptian,  the  later  form  of  which,  after  they 
had  become  Christians,  is  called  Coptic  Comparative 
philology  has  not  yet  satisfactorily  determined  ita  place. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  related  to  the  Semitic 
family,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  belong  to  it. 
The  grammatical  structure  is  distinctly  Semitic,  and  many 
roots  are  common  to  the  Semitic  languages.  On  the 
cither  hand,  the  Egyptian  has  essential  characteristics  which 
detach  it  from  this  family.  It  is  monosyllabic,  and  its 
monosyllabism  is  not  that  from  which  scholar*  have 
endeavoured  to  deduce  Semitic,  bnt  rather  such  as  would 
belong  to  a  decayed  condition.  This  monoayUabisra  is  like 
that  of  Syriac  Dr  Brngsch  strongly  affirms  the  affinity  of 
the  Egyptian  to  the  In  do-Germanic  as  well  as  the  Semitic 
languages  (UUt.,  2  ed.  8),  but  the  former  relation  has  to 
be  proved.  It  has  been  supposed  thap,  the  monosyllabism 
of  the  Egyptian  is  due  to  ita  having  in  part  originated  from 
a  N igritian  source  (Otnait  of  the  Sartl  and  of  Man,  2d 
ed.  25.1,  ter/j.).  Certainly  this  is  a  characteristic  of  some 
N igritian  languages,  and  the  want  of  any  large  agreement  in 
the  vocabulary  would  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
changes  that  the  languages  of  savage  nations  undergo  from 
the  absence  of  a  literature.  It  can  therefore  scarcely  yet 
be  asserted  with  Dr  Brngsch  that  the  Egyptian  has  no 
analogy  to  ths  African  languages  {I.e.),  by  which,  no  doubt, 
he  intends  those  which  have  no  Semitic  element.  The 
problem  will  probably  be  solved  either  by  a  careful  study 
of  all  the  African  languages  which  show  traces  of  Semitic 
structure  side  by  side  with  those  that  ore  without  such 
traces,  or  by  the  discovery  of  the  unknown  element  in 
Egyptian  in  the  Akkadian  or  some  other  primitive  language 
of  Western  Asia,  which  cannot  be  called  Semitic  in  the 
recognized  sense  uf  the  term.  Daring  its  long  history  the 
language  underwent  little  change  until  it  became  Coptic. 
It  had  two  dialects — those  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
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(Brngsch,  ibid.) ;  and  by  degrees  a  vulgar  dialect  was 
formed  which  ultimately  became  the  national  language  not 
long  before  the  formation  of  Coptic.  One  curious  innova- 
tion in  the  Egyptian  language  was  the  fashion  under  the 
Ramses  family  of  introducing  Semitic  words  instead  of 
Egyptian  ones.  From  the  manner  in  which  these  words 
are  spelt  it  is  evident  that  the  Egyptians  at  that  time 
had  an  idea  of  a  Semitic  element  in  Egyptian,  for  they 
always  treat  them  aa  foreign  words  and  retain  the  lung 
foreign  forma.  The  chief  change  in  Coptic  was  the 
introduction  of  many  Greek  words,  especially  to  supply 
the  place  of  religion*  terms  eliminated  from  the  vocabulary. 
The  inscribed  and  written  character  of  Egyptian  was  the 
hieroglyphic,  a  very  complex  system,  which  expressed  ideas 
by  symbols  or  by  phonetic  signs,  syllabic  and  alphabetic,  or 
else  by  a  combination  of  the  two  method*.  From  this  was 
formed  the  hieratic,*  running  hand,  or  common  written  form 
of  the  hieroglyphic,  principally  used  for  documents  written 
on  papyrus.  Its  oldest  records  are  not  equal  in  age  to  the 
earliest  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  but  probably  it  ia  not 
much  later  in  origin.  The  demotic  or  enchorial  writing  ia 
merely  a  form  of  hieratic  used  for  the  vulgar  dialect,  and 
employed  for  legal  documents  from  the  time  of  Dyn.  XXVL 
downwards.  The  Coptic  is  written  with  the  Greek 
alphabet,  with  the  addition  of  aix  new  letters  and  a 
ligature,  theie  letters  being  taken  from  the  demotic  to  ex- 
press sounds  unknown  to  Greek.  For  further  details  see 
the  article  Hiebooltphics. 

Much  ancient  Egyptian  literature  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  from  a  literary  poiut  of  view 
it  hsa  disappointed  expectation.  What  it  tells  is  full  of 
interest,  bnt  the  mode  of  telling  rarely  rise*  to  the  dignity 
of  style.  So  unsystematic  is  tliia  literature  that  it  has  not 
given  us  the  connected  history  of  a  single  reign,  or  a  really 
intelligible  account  of  a  aiogte  campaign.  The  religious 
documents  era  still  lees  orderly  than  the  historical  It  ia 
only  by  the  severe  work  of  some  of  the  ablest  entice  during 
the  last  fifty  years  that  from  those  disjointed  materials  a 
consistent  whole  has  been  constructed. 

The  moat  important  religion*  work  is  the  Funeral 
Silual,  or  Book  tf  the  Dead,  a  collection  of  prayers  of  a 
magical  character  referring  to  the  future  condition  of  the 
disembodied  soul,  which  has  already  been  noticed.  It  ha* 
been  published  by  Dr  Lepsios  (Da*  Todlnbutk  dtr 
Aegypter)  and  M.  do  Rouge  {/Kim*  Ftmerain\,  and 
translated  by  Dr  Birch  (Buneeu's  Egypt'*  Place,  v.).  Da 
Rouge,  in  his  moat  interesting  papers  in  the  Jtrme 
ArcAeotegiqut  (n.«.),  ha*  done  the  utmost  that  a  splendid 
critical  faculty  and  an  unusual  mastery  of  language  could 
achieve  to  present  parts  of  the  work  in  the  most  favourable 
form.  Still  it  must  remain  a  marvel  of  confusion  and 
poverty  of  thought  Similar  to  the  Ri'ual  is  the  Book 
of  the  Lower  Hemisphere.  The  other  religious  work*  and 
inscriptions  are  of  a  wider  range.  The  temple  inscriptions 
indeed  are  singularly  stilted  and  wanting  in  variety ;  but 
the  papyri  contain  some  hymns  which  are  of  a  finer 
styls,  particularly  that  to  the  Nile  by  Euna,  translated  by 
Canon  Cook  {Record*  cf  lie  Pat,  iv.  105),  and  that  to  Ita- 
Harmachis,  translated  by  Dr  Lushington  (iMd.  viii.  139) 
and  Professor  Maspero  {ffiftoire  Aacitnne,  32,  ttqq.).  The 
moral  writings  have  a  higher  quality  than  the  religions,  if 
we  may  judge  from  their  scanty  remains.  The  historical 
writings  fall  into  two  classes  according  to  their  officii!  or 
unofficial  character.  Those  that  are  official  present  the 
worat  form  of  the  panegyrical  style,  the  others  are  simple 
though  wanting  to  method.  The  letters  are  of  mora 
interest,  from  their  lively  portrayal  of  ancient  Egyptian 
manners.  In  works  of  fiction  there  is  a  greater  degree  of 
Bkill,  and  in  the  "Tale  of  Setnau"  (Rteord*  aftlui  Put, 
iv.)  we  oven  find  touches  of  humour.      Egyptii 
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U  not  without  it)  merits,  but  it  ha*  that  want  oE  lofty 
ideas  and  of  charm  which  is  characteristic  of  the  litera- 
ture of  nations  which  have  written  very  much  aud  have 
had  no  other  means  of  addressing  mankind. 

Stiiin. — Fresh  information  is  being  constantly  acquired 
as  to  tha  knowledge  of  science  possessed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  Their  progress  in  astronomy  ia  evident  from 
their  observst  ions,  and  a  till  more  from  the  cycles  they  formed 
for  the  adjustment  of  different  reckonings  of  time.  Their 
knowledge  of  geometry  ia  attested  by  their  architecture, 
and  by  a  document  on  the  landa  of  the  temple  of  Adfoo ; 
and  the  annual  inundation  mu*t  have  made  careful  surveys 
and  records  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  landed 
property.  Very  great  mechanical  skill  must  hare  been 
needed  to  move  the  vast  blocks  Died  in  their  buildings, 
sometimes  fur  very  long  distances,  in  part  by  difficult  land- 
routes,  and  then  to  place  them  in  position.  Considering 
the  wsut  of  iron,  and  of  any  but  the  very  simplest 
mechanical  appliances,  the  achievements  of  the  Egyptian 
architects  are  an  enigma  to  modern  science  (Brugach, 
Hiil.,  2d  ad.  92).  Chemistry  and  metallurgy  had  also 
made  great  progress.  The  hardening  of  the  bronze  tools 
with  which  they  cut. granite  ia  a  proof  of  this,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Moses  destroyed  the  golden  calf  is  another 
evidence.  Medicine  and  surgery  were  much  studied,  and  the 
Egyptians  were  in  those  sciences  only  inferior  tu  the  Greeks. 

Arlt.— Of  the.  arts  architecture  claims  the  Erst  place, 
sculpture  and  painting  being  subservient  to  it  among  the 
Egyptiana.  Temple!  were  not  bnilt  to  contain  statues,  but 
statues  wore  set  up  to  adura  temples,  of  which  they  were 
a  part,  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  sculptures  aud 
paintings  which  had  a  decorative  purpose.  The  group  of 
these  arts  may  therefore  b«  considered  as  a  whole,  and 
thus  the  principle  they  expressed  may  be  best  discovered. 
This  principle  seems  not  to  have  been  accidental,  but  a 
deliberate  choice.  The  country  and  climate  afforded  the 
best  means  of  symbolizing  the  leading  idea  of  the  Egyptian 
religion  in  tin  material  forma  of  art.  Life  after  death  was 
that  idea,  and  it  found  expression  in  the  construction  of 
tombs  as  lasting  as  the  rocks  on  which  they  rested.  The 
pyramid  is  tlia  first  form  of  Egyptian  art,  and  modifications 
of  its  form,  in  truncated  pyramids,  are  seen  in  the  main 
outlines  of  ell  Later  edifices  or  excavations.  The  decora- 
tions were  subordinated  to  the  idea  of  com  mem  oration,  and 
thua  every  building  was  at  once  religious  and  historical  in 
its  purpuie.  To  this  the  Egyptian  monuments  owe  a 
reserved  grandeur  that  ia  not  affected  by  the  symmetrical 
qualities  of  hieratic  art  nor  by  the  use  of  strongly  contrasted 
colours.  The  art  is  always  dignified,  and  the  colours,  being 
seen  either  in  strong  sunlight  outside  the  monuments,  or 
iu  dim  twilight  within  them,  are  never  glaring.  The  effect 
is  exactly  what  was  intended,  and  would  probably  not 
have  been  produced  had  the  art  been  more  advanced.  In 
the  whole  range  of  ancient  art  Egyptian  may  take  its  place 
next  after  Greek.  Indeed  in  some  instances  it  excels 
Greek,  as  when  in  animal  forms  the  natural  ia  subordi- 
nated to  the  ideal.  The  Lions  from  Gebel  Barkal,  pre- 
sented by  the  fourth  duke  of  Northumberland  to  the 
British  Museum,  are  probably  the  finest  examples  of  the 
idealization  of  animal  forma  that  any  age  has  produced. 

From  these  observations  wa  may  form  aome  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  were  religious, 
but  superstitious  ;  brave  without  cruelty,  but  tyrannical ; 
hospitable,  but  not  to  strangers.  In'dress  they  were  plain, 
b'it  luxurious  in  their  ornaments  ;  simple  in  their  food,  but 
given  to  excess  in  wine.  With  respect  for  family  ties,  they 
were  careless  in  their  morals.  The  women  enjoyed  great 
freedom,  yet  their  character  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
higher  than  it  ia  among  their  descendants,  subject  to  the 
lowering  influence  of  the  horeem  seclusion.     Though  the 
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chief  object  of  every  man's  lire  was  the  construction  uf  hi* 
tomb,  aud  the  mokt  costly  personal  event  was  the  funeral, 
the  Kjryptitns  were  singularly  mirthful,  delighting  iu  nm»ic 
and  the  dance,  and  so  given  to  caricature  that  even  iu  tha 
representation  of  a  funeral  ceremony  the  artist  cannot  omit 
a  ludicrous  incident.  The  double  origin  of  the  raoe  seems 
aa  apparent  here  as  in  their  physical  type  and  their  religion. 
The  generous  qualities  of  the  Shemite  are  being  perpetually 
perverted  by  the  inferior  impulses  of  the  Kigritian  ;  and 
again  the  bright  elements  of  the  Xigritian  character  are 
strangely  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  the  gloomy  tendency 
of  the  Shemite. 

The  industrial  arts  were  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In  weaving  and  all  tha 
process a-connected  with  the  manufacture  of  linen  tb?y  kavj 
never  been  surpassed.  Their  pottery  was  excelk-ui  iu 
quality  and  suitable  to  its  various  purposes,  and  their  gl-i** 
but  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  In  the  making 
of  furniture,  and  instruments  of  music,  vessels  uf  metal, 
alabaster,  and  other  materials,  arum  nod  domestic  imple- 
ments, they  showed  great  taste  and  skill,  and  their  iufloeu™ 
on  Greek  art  through  the  Phoenicians  is  undoubted,  though 
they  did  little  mora  tbiin  afford  suggestions  tu  more  skilful 
artists  of  Hellas. 

The  Egyptians  had  a  great  variety  of  musical  instrument*, 
the  number  of  which  shows  how  much  attention  was  poi.l 
to  the  art.  Various  kinds  of  harps  are  represented,  played 
with  the  hand,  and  of  lyres,  played  wither  without  the  plec- 
trum, and  also  a  guitar.  There  are  other  stringed  instru- 
ments, for  which  it  is  difficult  to  End  a  modern  uame.  Tha 
Egyptians  had  also  flutes,  single  and  double  pipes,  the  tam- 
bourine of  various  forms,  cymbals,  cylindrical  mac*,  drama 
of  different  kinds  beaten  with  the  hands  or  sticks,  the 
trumpet,  and  the  sacred  sistrum.  The  military  music  was 
that  of  the  trumpet,  drum,  and  cylindrical  maces;  but  almost 
all  the  instruments  were  used  in  the  temple  services.  It  is 
impossible  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  tbe  character  of  the 
music,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  with  many  of  the  old 
instruments  the  modern  inhabitants  have  preserved  its  tra- 
dition. It  may  therefore  be  mentioned  that  they  nre 
ignorant  of  harmony,  but  have  fineness  of  ear  and  of  execu- 
tion. The  musicians  often  sang  or  danced  while  they  played. 
The  dances  of  both  men  and  girls  were  of  various  kinds, 
from  what  may  be  called  feats  of  agility  to  sluw  move- 
ments. The  dancers  were  chiefly  girts,  whose  performances 
evidently  resembled  those  of  their  modern  successors,  aud 
whose  clothing  was  even  more  transparent  or  scanty. 

CtrrniiitUt. — We  know  little  of  the  private  festivities  of 
tha  ancient  Egyptians.  In  particular  no  representation  of 
a  marriage  ceremony  hoe  jet  been  discovered  on  the  monu- 
ments. The  greatest  ceremony  of  each  man's  life  was  his 
funeral.  The  period  of  mourning  began  at  the  time  of 
denth,  and  lasted  seventy-two  days  or  a  shorter  time.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  body  was  embalmed  and  swathed  in 
many  linen  bandages,  the  outermost  of  which  was  covered 
with  a  kind  of  pasteboard,  which  represented  tha  deceased, 
in  tha  form  wa  call  a  mummy,  as  a  labourer  in  the  Elysiaa 
fields,  carrying  the  implements  of  husbandry,  the  face 
and  hands  being  alone  seen,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  being 
painted  with  subjects  relating  to  the  future  state,  and 
bearing  a  principal  inscription  giving  the  name  and  titles 
of  "the  Osiris,  justified."  The  viscera  were  separately 
preserved  in  vases  having  covers  in  the  forma  of  the  heads 
of  the  four  genii  of  Amenti.  The  mummy  was  inclosed  in 
a  case  of  wood  having  the  same  shape,  and  this  was  again 
inclosed,  when  tbe  deceased  was  a  rich  man,  within  either 
another  wooden  case,  or  more  usually  a  sarcophagus  of  stone, 
sometimes  of  tha  same  form  aa  the  mummy,  bnt  generally 
rectangular,  ox  nearly  so.  The  mummy  was  then  placed  on 
a  sledge,  drawn  by  oxen  or  by  men,  and  was  frequently  taken 
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to  tliu  ban'*  of  the  river,  or  the  abort  of  ■  sacred  lake,  which 
tru  to  be  crossed  iu  order  to  reach  the  place  of  burial.  A 
•acred  boat  carrying  the  mummy,  attended  by  moameri, 
ires  toned  fay  another  boat,  and  followed  by  othera  contain- 
ing mourners,  offering!,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the 
occasion  (Ant.  Eg.,  pL  83-86).  On  reaching  the  tomli  the 
sarcophagus  was  placed  in  a  sepulchral  chamber,  usually 
at  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  and  offerings  for  the  welfare  of  the 
deceased  were  made  iu  a  chapel  in  the  upper  pert  of  the  tomb. 
One  tomb  sufficed  for  each  family,  and  sometimes  for  boom 
generations  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  leas  wealthy,  many  were 
buried  in  the  sepulchral  chambers  of  a  single  pit,  above 
which  tvaa  no  structure  or  grotto.  It  has  been  already 
noticed  that, according  to  Diodoroa,  every  one  was  judged  by 
e  legal  tribunal  before  the  right  of  burial  was  permitted,  and 
of  thia  there  may  be  a  survival  in  the  practice  of  the  modem 
Egyptians,  which  prescribes  that  a  witness  must  answer  for 
the  good  character  of  the  deceased  before  hie  burial  (Modern 
£gjHXwni,ch.  xrviiL).  After  tho  burial,  offerings  were  made 
nt  stated  timet  each  year  by  the  family,  and  the  chief  in- 
scription begged  the  passer-by  to  aay  a  pruyer  for  the  good 
of  the  inbalii taut  of  the  tomb.  These  customs  led  to  many 
abuses.  Ths  maintenance  of  the  eostly  prescribed  offerings 
must  have  been  moat  inconvenient,  and  for  this  and  other 

turposes  the  burial-grounds  were  peopled  by  a  tribe  of 
angry  profeaoiooal  embalm  ere  and  lower  priests,  who 
made  their  living  not  only  by  their  profession  bat  also  by 
fraud  and  even  theft.  Yet  wa  most  admire  the  generosity 
with  which  the  Egyptians  lavished  their  richae  upon  the 
moat  tender  form  of  affection.  They  were  repaid  not 
merely  by  a  natural  satisfaction,  but  alto  by  the  whole 
recognition  that  there  are  *"»—'ftih  and  unproductive 
foe  wealth. 

Modebx  IxaaBTTAKI*. 


[Mr  Lane  in  183*  estimated  the  population  of  Egj 
than  2,000,000,  and  gave  the  following  nnmbe 


nearly  those  of  I 


a  of  which  it 


m  Egyptians  (felMheeii  or  peasants,  and  towns- 

«ple> „ 1,710,  DM 

n  Egyptiana  (Copts). 160. SOd 

tea,  or  Turki 10,000 

Syrians IfiOQ 

Creek. t,000 

armenlana 1,000 

Jews _.  »,000 

the  remainder,  exclusive  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  num- 
bering about  70,000  (Hod,  Eg.,  Introduction), 

The  last  official  return  (1876)  estimates  the  population 
of  the  various  provinces  aa  follows  : — 

feypt  Pmper  (Dpper,  Middle,  aad  Lower) 6,2S3.000 

Kalis 1,000,000 

Ethiopia 8,000,000 

Darfbor,  lie 5,700,000 

Of  the  present  population  of  Egypt,  the  Muslims  con- 
stitute bet  en -eighths,  and  nearly  four-fifths  of  that  of  the 
metropolis ;  and  to  this  data,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  people  of  Cairo,  the  following  sketch  of  personal 
characteristics]  and  customs  will  aetata,  sava  in  some  few 
cats*,  which  will  ba  distinguished  from  the  Teat 

In  describing  the  persons!  charactoriatica  of  thia  remark- 
able people,  Mr  Lane,  in  the  first  chapter  of  The  Manner! 
and  Cuitomt  of  He  Modern  Egyptian*  (which  was  written 
just  before  European  influence  was  felt  in  the  country,  and 
•till  deservedly  ranks  aa  the  only  book  of  authority  on  the 
subject),  saya  :■ 

"In  general  the  Moulin  Egyptians  attain  the  height  of  about  S 
feet  8  or  5  fort  0  inches,  lloat  of  the  children  nnder  »  or  10  yean 
of  age  hava  spare  limbs  and  a  distended  abdomen;  hat  as  they 
grow  up  t  hair  forma  rapidly  Improve.  In  mature  an  moat  of  them 
an  remarkably  wall-proportioned;  the  men  muscular  and  robust; 


ity.    In  Cain,  and 


.  ted,  and  plump;  and  neither  ni  hi 
rpnlent  penons  among  ihern,  execnt- 
id  other  towns,  rendered  BO  by  a  life 
""-oughont  the  northern  proruien. 


ably  darker  and  co 
an  or  a  more  tsw 
Tinea  an  oT  a  dee] 
Nubia,  „hen  the 
of  the  Muslim  Egy 
form:  the  forehead 

straight,    ' 


nther  thick;' the  nioutli 
rather  lull  than  otherwiaa;  the 


beard  ia 


on — darkeat  towards 


leldoru  high,  bat  gtnenlly 
■k  and  brilliant;  the  noea  a 

particularly  beautiful;  tin 
■jy,  nut  acanty.     1  have  astn  vety 

lim  Inclined  to  think  them  the 


ctio.  of 


eupposad  to  be  of  this  race;  1 

Fellaheen,  from  conetaiit  expo 

ahatting  their  eyea;  -iita  la  ai»  cnemcienaiic  oi  me  neaaweea. 
Gnat  nomben  or  the  Egyptiana  an  blind  in  one  or  both  eyes. 
They  generally  ahava  that  part  of  the  cheek  which  la  stave  the 
lower  jaw,  and  likewise  a  small  apace  under  the  lower  tip,  leaving, 
however,  the  hairs  which  grow  iu  tba  middle  under  the  mouth;  or, 
lnatead  of  shaving  theaa  parti,  they  pluck  out  the  hair.  They  also 
ahave  a  part  of  the  beard  ander  the  chin.  Very  few  ahav*  the  net 
of  thoir  beards,  and  none  their  mooetsehe.  The  former  they  Buffer 
to  grow  to  the  length  of  about  a  haiid'a -breadth  below  tho  chin 
(such  at  least  la  the  general  rule,  and  aueh  waa  the  custom  of  '*■■ 
Prophet),  and  their  mouetadH  they  do  not  allow  to  become  so  I 
as  to  incommode  them  [n  eating  and  drinking.  The  preotii 
dyeing  the  beard  ia  not  common;  lore  tray  beard  is  much  reapee™. 
The  Egyptians  ahave  all  the  rest  of  the  hair,  or  leave  only  a  email 

raft  (ailed  '  ahooaheh ')  upon  the  crown  of  the  head From 

the  age  of  about  1.  to  that  of  18  or  SO  [ths  women},  an  generally 
models  of  beauty  in  body  and  limba;  and  in  countenance  moet  of 
them  an  pleasing,  and  many  exceedingly  lovely;  but  aoon  after 
they  have  attained  their  perfect  growth,  they  rapidly  decline.'' 
Ths  relaxing  niton  of  the  climate,  and  other  predisposing  causes, 
contribute  to  lender  many  of  them  absolutely  ugly  at  the  age  of 
10.  "  In  the  Egyptian  females  the  forms  of  womanhood  begin  to 
develop  themeelvee  aboat  the  ninth  and  tenth  year:  at  the  age  of 
II  or  10  they  generally  attain  their  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
With  regard  to  their  complexions,  the  same  remarks  apply  to  them 
as  to  the  men,  with  only  this  differe.  nee,  that  their  faces,  being  gene- 
rally veiled  whan  they  go  abroad,  an  not  quite  k  much  tanned  aa 
those  of  the  men.  They  an  characterised,  like  the  men,  by  a  fine 
oval  countenance,  though  in  some  inatsuces  it  ia  nther  broad. 
The  eyea,  with  very  few  exceptions,  an  black,  lugs,  end  of  a  long 
almond-form,  with  long  and  beantifnl  laahea,  and  an  exquisitely 
soft,  bewitching  expression — eyea  xnon  beautiful  can  hardly  bo 
conceived:  their  charming  effect  ia  much  heightened  by  the  con- 
cealment of  the  other  featurea  (however  pleasing  the  latter  may  be), 
"  "  i  rendered  still  more  striking  by  a  practice  universal  Among 
goalee  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  very  common 
g  thoee  of  the  lower  orders,  which  is  that  of  blackening  the 
edge  of  the  eyelids  both  above  and  below  the  eye,  with  a  black 
powder  called  'kohl'" 

Both  seres,  bnt  especially  the  women,  tattoo  several  parts 
of  the  person,  and  the  latter  etaiu  their  hand*  and  feet  with 
a  red  dye  of  the  hinne. 

The  drees  of  the  men  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
consists  of  cotton  drawers,  and  a  cotton  or  silk  shirt  with 
very  wide  sleeves.  Above  these  are  generally  Vom  a 
waistcoat  without  sleeves,  and  a  long  vest  of  silk,  called 
kaftan,  which  has  hanging  sleeves,  and  reaches  nearly  to 
the  ankles.  The  kaftan  is  confined  by  the  girdle,  which  ia 
silk  scarf,  or  cashmere  or  other  woollen  shawL  Over  all 
.  worn  a  long  cloth,  robe,  the  gibbeh  (or  jnbbeh)  somewhat 
resembling  the  kaftdn  in  shape,  bat  having  shorter  sleeves, 
and  being  open  in  front  The  dreaa  of  the  lower  orders  it 
the  shirt  and  drawers,  and  ■waistcoat,  with  an  outer  shirt  of 
blue  cotton  or  brown  woollen  stuff ;  some  wear  a  kaf Wn. 
The  head-dress  of  all  is  the  turban  wound  round  a  skull- 
cup.  This  cap  is  usually  the  red  cloth  fos,  or  tarboosh, 
but  the  very  poor  wear  one  of  coarse  brown  felt,  and  ant 
iften  without  the  turban.  Many  professions  and  religions, 
cc,  are  distinguished  by  the  shape  and  colour  of  tho 
turban,  and  various  classes,  and  particularly  servants,  tit 
marked  by  the  form  and  colour  of  their  shoes ;  bnt  the  poor 
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go  usually  barefoot.  The  ladies  wear  a  shirt  and  drawers, 
a  very  lull  pair  of  silk  trousers,  and  a  close-fitting  vest  with 
hinging  sleeves  and  skirts,  open  down  the  front  and  at  the 
■ides,  and  long  enough  to  turn  up  aud  fasten  into  the  girdle, 
which  is  generally  a  eaahmere  ahawl;  a  sloth  jacket,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold,  end  having  short  sleeves,  is  com- 
monly worn  over  the  Test.  The  hair  in  front  is  combed 
down  o'er  the  forehead  and  cut  across  in  ft  straight  line ; 
behind  U  is  divided  into  very  man/  small  plaits,  which 
hang  down  tho  back,  and  are  lengthened  by  silken  cords, 
and  often  adorned  with  gold  coins  and  ornaments.  A  small 
tarboosh  is  worn  on  the  bank  of  the  head,  sometimes  having 
a  plate.of  gold  fixed  oa  the  crown,  and  a  handkerchief  is 
tastefully  bound  round  the  temples.  The  women  of  the 
lower  orders  have  trousers  of  printed  or  dyed  cotton,  and 
a  close  waistcoat.  All  near  the  lung  and  elegant  head-veiL 
This  is  a  simple  "breadth"  of  muslin,  which  passes  over 
the  head  aud  hangs  down  behind,  one  side  bung  drawn 
forward  over  ttie  face  in  the  presence  of  a  man.  A  lady's 
veil  is  of  white  muslin,  embroidered  at  the  ends  in  gold 
and  colours;  that  of  a  person  of  the  lower  elan  is-  simply 
dyed  blue.  In  going  abroad  the  ladiea  wear  above  their 
indoor  dress  a  loose  robe  of  coloured  silk  without  sleeves, 
and  nearly  open  at  tho  sides,  and  above  it  a  largo  envelop- 
ing piece  of  black  silk,  which  ii  brought  over  the  head, 
and  gathered  round  the  person  bj  the  anna  and  hands  on 
each  side.  A  face-veil  entirely  conceal*  the  features,  except 
t'le  eyoi  ;  it  is  a  long  and  narrow  piece  of  thick  white 
muslin,  reaching  to  n  little  Below  the  knees.  The  women 
of  the  lower  orders  have  theanme  out-door  dresa  of  different 
materials  aud  colour.  Ladiea  use  slippers  of  yellow 
morocco,  aud  abroad,  inner  boots  of  the  same  material, 
above  which  Ihey  wear,  in  either  case,  thick  shoes,  having 
only  toe*.  The  poor  wear  red  shoes,  very  like  those  of 
the  men.  Among  the  upper  classes,  however,  the  dress  is 
npidly   becoming  assimilated  to  that  of  Europeans  in  its 

In  religion  the  Muslim  Egyptians  ere  Sunneea,  profess- 
ing tho  creed  which  is  commonly  termed  "  orthodox,"  and 
nro  principally  of  the  persuasion  of  the  Shife'eee,  whose 
celebrated  founder,  the  imam  Eali-ShAfe'eo,  is  buried  in 
ilie  great  southern  cemetery  of  Cairo.  Mnuy  of  them  are, 
however,  Uauiffses  (to  which  persuasion  the  I'urka  chiefly 
belong),  aud  in  parrs  of  Lower,  aud  almost  universally  in 
Upper,  Egypt,  Malikees. 

Tho  civil  administration  of  justice  is  conducted  iu  four 
principal  courts  of  judicature, — that  of  the  Zdbit,  or  chief 
of  the  police,  where  trivial  cases  are  summarily  disposed 
of ;  the  Divan  ol-Khedivi,  in  the  citadel,  in  which  the 
kliedive  or  his  deputy  presides,  and  where  judgment  is  given 
in  cam  which  either  do  not  require  to  be  referred  to  tho 
two  other  courts  yet  to  be  mentioned,  or  which  do  not  fall 
within  their  province;  the  Divan  el-Mahkemeh,  the  court 
of  the  cadi  (kidee),  or  chief  judge,  who  must  be  a  Hanafee, 
and  who  was  formerly  a  Turk  eeut  annually  from  Con- 
stantinople, but  is  now  appointed  by  the  khedive,  and 
paid  a  filed  salary  of  4000  napoleon*  a  year;  and  that  of 
tho  mnftoe  of  the  Hanafee*,  or  chief  doctor  of  the  law, 
who  decides  all  case*  of  difficulty.  There  are  besides  five 
minor  mahkemehs,  or  courts,  in  Cairo,  and  one  in  each  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Boolak  and  Masr  El-'Ateekah, 
from  which  case*  are  always  referred  to  the  court  of  the 
kidee;  aud  each  country  town  haa  a  native  kidee,  whose 
authority  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  village*  around. 
The  Council  of  the  'Ulome,  or  learned  men,  consists  of  the 
aheykh,  or  religious  chief,  of  each  of  the  four  orthodox 
persuasions,  (he  aheykh  of  the  great  mosque  called  the 
Axhar,  who  is  of  the  persoaaion  of  the  Shafe'eea,  and  i* 
sometimes  its  aheykh,  the  kidee,  end  the  chief  (nakeeb) 
of  the  Sherasfs,  or  descendant*  of  the  Prophet,  with  several 
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other  persons.  This  body  was  until  lately  very  powerful, 
but  now  has  little  influence  over  the  khedive.  Cairo  is 
divided  into  quarters  (Harah),  each  of  which  lias  it* 
sbaykh,  who  preserves  order  among  the  people ;  oiid  the 
whole  city  is  partitioned  into  eight  larger  divisions,  each 
having  a  aheykh  called  Shejkh  et-Tumn.  Various  trades 
also  have  their  sheikhs  or  chiefs,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  iu  diapntas  respecting  the  craft;  and  the  servants 
have  similar  heads  who  are  responsible  for  their  behaviour. 
The  country  is  divided  into  governments,  as  before  stated, 
each  presided  over  by  a  Turkish  officer,  having  the  title  of 
mudeer,  and  subdivided  iuto  districts  under  the  control  of 
native  officers,  bearing  the  title*  "  Mamoor  "  and  "  Naxir." 
A  responsible  person  called  Sheykh  el-Beled  (or  "sheykh 
of  the  town"  or  "  village  ")  presides  over  each  small  town 
and  village,  and  is  a  native  of  the  place.  It  must  also  bo 
mentioned  that  the  Sa'eed,  or  Upper  Egypt,  is  governed  by 
a  pasha,  whose  residence  is  at  Asyoot.  Notwithstanding 
the  consistent,  able,  and  in  many  respects  commendable, 
code  of  laws  which  has  been  founded  on  the  Koran  and 
the  Traditions,  the  administration  of  justice  it  lamentably 
faulty.  As  i*  the  custom  throughout  the  East,  judgment 
in  Egypt  ia  usually  swayed  by  bribes,  and  a  poor  man'* 
cose  is  generally  hopeless  when  his  adversary  ia  rich.  To 
this  rule  there  have  been  some  notable  exceptions,  and  tho 
memory  of  a  few  virtuous  judges  is  cherished  by  the  people; 
but  auch  instances  are  very  rare.  Tie  moral  and  civil 
laws  observed  by  the  Muslim  Egyptians,  being  those-  of 
El-Islam,  will  be  noticed  elsewhere.  A  greet  abuse  formerly 
existed  in  Egypt  in  the  system  of  consular  jurisdiction. 
Native*  were  compelled  to  sue  a  foreigner  before  the  letter's 
consul,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  lost  their  ansa.  Simi- 
larly it  was  very  difficult  for  a  foreigner  of  one  nation  to 
obtain  justice  against  one  of  another  nation  at  the  latter'* 
consulate.  This  abuse  has  now  been  done  away.  At  tho 
instance  of  Kubar  Pasha,  and  after  the  deliberations  of  a 
European  commission,  three  Courts  of  First  Instance  at 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Tamailia,  and  a  Court  of  Appeal  at 
Alexandria,  were  established  iu  1S7G,  presided  over  by 
mixed  benches  of  Europeans  aud  natives,  the  former  being 
the  majority,  and  employing  a  new  code  based  on  the  Ced* 
Xapolion,  with  auch  additions  from  Muslim  law  as  vera 
possible.  These  courts  decide  all  cases  between  the  Govern- 
ment or  nativo  subjects  and  foreigners,  and  between 
foreigners  of  different  nationalities;  aud  thero  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  will  exercise  a  great  iulluence  for  good  ou 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Egypt.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  course  of  time  they  may  supersede  the  old  native 
system  in  all  causes.  At  present  they  do  but  supersede 
the  consular  system. 

It  is  vary  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  Cairo,  as  in  soma 
other  Muslim  cities,  any  one  may  obtain  gratuitously  an 
elementary  education,  and  be  who  desires  the  fullest  attain- 
able education  may  receive  that  also  without  the  payment 
of  a  single  fee,  by  joining  a  class  of  students  iu  a  collegiate 
mosque.  The  elementary  instruction  which  most  boys  re- 
ceive consists  chiefly  of  reading,  and  learning  the  Koran 
by  heart ;  day-schools,  as  charitable  institutions,  abouud  in 
Cairo,  aud  every  town  possesses  its  school;  a  trifling  fee  to 
the  fikae  (or  master)  ia  the  only  expense  incurred  by  tho 
scholar*.  Oirla  are  seldom  taught  anything  beyond  needle- 
work. The  children  of  both  sexes,  except  those  of  the 
wealthy,  have  generally  a  very  dirty  and  slovenly  appear- 
ance ;  and  often  intentional  neglect  ia  adopted  to  avert  the 
affect*  of  the  "  evil  eye,"  of  which  the  Egyptian*  entertain 
great  dread.  The  children  of  the  upper  classes  an  exces- 
sively indulged,  while  the  poor  entirely  neglect  their 
offspring.  The  leading  doctrines  of  El-Islam,  a*  veil  na 
hatred  for  all  religions  bnt  their  own,  and  a  great  rever- 
ence for  their  parent*  and  the  aged,  are  early  iuc  ' 
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This  deference  towards  parents  cannot  fail  to  strike  iwy 
foreigner  who  visits  Egypt,  and  don  not  ohm  with  Dm 
children's  growth,  presenting -an  example  will  worthy  of 
imitation  in  the  West.  Cironmoiiion  ia  observed  at  about 
the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  whan  the  boy  ia  paraded,  gene- 
rally with  a  bridal  procession,  on  ft  gaily  caparisoned  horae, 
and  dnsaod  iu  woman' t  clothes.  Soma  parent*,  however, 
and  moat  of  tha  learned,  prof er  a  quieter  and  last  expensive- 
ceremony  (Modern  Egyptian*,  chap,  ixvii.). 

It  ia  deemed  disreputable  for  ft  young  man  not  to  many 
whan  he  has  attained  a  anffleiant  age  ;  there  an  therefore 
faw  unmarried  tun.  Girl*,  in  like  manner,  many  Tery 
young,  aoma  emu  at  tan  yean  of  age,  and  taw  remain  aiagle 
b..yond  tha  age  of  sixteen ;  they  are  generally  very  prolific. 
The  bridegroom  never  aaaa  hit  future  wife  before  the  wad- 
ding night,  an  aril  which  ia  somewhat  mitigated  by  the 
facility  of  divorce.  A  dowry  ia  always  given,  and  a 
marriage  ceremony  performed  by  ft  fikee  (a  sehoolmaater, 
or  one  who  reoitea  the  Koran),  in  the  preaanaa  of  two  wit- 
neaiea  ,  the  ceremony  la  very  simple,  but  constitutes  a 
legal  marriage.  The  bridal  of  a  virgin  ia  attended  with 
great  festivity  and  rejoicing,  a  grandees  wedding  eome- 
tlmaa  continuing  eleven  daya  and  nights.  On  the  but  day, 
which  ahonld  be  that  terminating  with  tha  era  of  Friday, 
or  of  Mondi),  the  bride  fa  taken  in  proeeaaton  to  tha  biide- 
■jooa'a  house,  accompanied  by  Ear  female  friends,  and  a 
I  .nd  of  muaiclana,jrurglera,  wrestlers,  Ac  Aa  before  sta ted, 
«  boy  about  to  be  circumcised  joins  in  such  a  prooemion, 
or,  freqneotly,  a  succession  of  such  boys.  A  Mualiin  ia 
allowed  by  hu  religion  four  wivea ;  bnt  advantage  ia  rarely 
taken  of  this  licence,  and  vary  faw  attempt  to  keep  two 
wivea  in  one  house  ;  the  expense  and  discomfort  which 
polygamy  entails  act,  therefore,  as  a  restriction  to  its  general 
adoption.  A  man  may,  however,  possets  any  number  of 
concubine  slaves,  who.  though  objects  of  jealousy  to  tha 
legal  wife,  are  yet  toleratsd  by  her  in  consideration  of 
her  superior  position,  and  conceded  power  over  them,  a 
power  which  aha  often  uses  with  great  tyranny;  bnt  certain 
privileges  are  possessed  by  the  concubine,  especially  if  she 
have  born  a  son  to  her  matter.  Bach  slates  are  commonly 
kept  only  by  grandees,  tha  generality  of  the  Muslim 
Egyptians  being  content  with  one  wife.  A  divorce  is 
rendered  obligatory  by  the  aimple  worda  "Thou  art 
divorced,"  and  a  triple  divorce  is  irrevocable  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  The  hareem  system  of  appointing  separate 
apartments  to  tha  women,  and  secluding  them  from  the 
gate  of  man,  it  observed  in  Egypt  as  in  other  Muslim 
countries,  bnt  less  strictly. .  Mr  Lane  (ibid.  oh.  vi)  says—* 
"  I  believe  that  in  Egypt  the  woman  are  generally  under 
less  restraint  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  Turkish 
empire;  so  thst  it  is  not  uncommon  to  sae  females 
of  the  lower  orders  flirting  and  jesting  with  man  in  public, 
and  men  laying  their  bands  upon  them  very  freely. 
Still  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  women  of  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  feel  themselves  severely  oppressed, 
and  are  mneh  discontented  with  the  state  of  seclusion 
to  which  they  are  subjected ;  but  this  is  not  commonly  the 
case ;  on  the  contrary,  an  Egyptian  wife  who  is  attached  to 
her  husband  ia  apt  to  think,  if  he  allow  her  unusual  liberty, 
that  ha  neglects  her,  and  does  not  sufficiently  love  bar ; 
and  to  envy  those  wives  who  are  kept  and  watched  with 
greater  strictness."  The  females  of  an  Egyptian  household 
never  ait  in  tha  presence  of  tha  master,  but  attend  him  at 
his  meals,  and  are  treated  in  every  respect  sa  inferiors. 
The  mother,  however,  forms  a  remarkable  exception  to 
this  rule ;  in  rare  instances,  slao,  a  wife  becomes  a  com- 
panion to  her  husband.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  pair  of 
women's  shoes  are  placed  outside  the  door  of  the  hareem 
apartments,  they  are  understood  to  signify  that  female 
visitors  are  within,  and  a  man.  U  sometimes  that  excluded 
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house  for  many  days. 
as  lead  a  lifs  of  extreme 
tha  bath,  which  ia  tha 
of  gossip,  or  in  receiving  visits,  embroidering, 
like,  and  in  absolute  fain  far  hwhu.  It  ia  there- 
ton  do  canes  for. wonder  that  their  tone  of  morals  ia 
generally  low.  Both  sexes  are  abstemious  in  their  food, 
though  fond  of  pastry,  sweetmeats,  and  fruit  The 
principal  meals  are  breakfast,  about  an  hour  after  sunrise ; 
dinner,  or  the  mid-day  meal,  at  noon ;  and  supper,  which 
Is  the  chief  meal  of  tha  day,  a  little  after  sunset.  Coffee 
la  taken  at  all  hours,  and  is,  with  a  pipe,  presented  at  least 
once  to  each  guest.  Tobacco  is  the  greet  luxury  of  the 
men  of  all  classes  in  Egypt,  who  begin  and  end  the  day 
with  it,  and  generally  smoke  all  day  with  little  intermission. 
Many  woman,  also,  especially  among  the  rich,  adopt  tha 
habit.  Men  who  nan  afford  to  keep  a  horse,  mule,  or  ass, 
are  Tery  seldom  seen  to  walk,  and  numberless  excellent 
•mas  are  to  be  hired  in  Cairo.  Ladies  alwaya  ride  aaata 
and  sit  astride.  lire  poorer  classes  are  of  course  suable  to 
observe  the  hareem  system,  bnt  the  women  are  in  general 
carefully  veiled.  Some  of  them  keep  email  shops,  and  all 
fetch  water,  make  fuel,  and  cook  for  than  households. 
Tha  food  of  tba  poor  is  vary  meagre  ;  flesh  meat  is  rarely 
tasted  by  them,  and  (besides  bread)  dates,  raw  cucumbers, 
and  onions  are  their  common  food,  with  soaked  beans, 
roasted  ears  of  Indian  corn,  Ac 

In  their  social  intercourse  the  Muslim  Egyptians  are 
regular,  and  observe  many  forma  of  salutation  and  much 
etiquette ;  yet  they  are  very  affable,  entering  into  conversa- 
tion with  strangers  at  shops  and  elsewhere.  Their  courtesy 
and  dignity  of  manner  era  vary  striking,  and  are  combined 
with  ease  and  a  fluency  of  discourse.  Of  their  msntal  quali- 
fications Mr  Lena  (AssL  eb.  >xfi.)  remarks — "Tha  natural  or 
innate  character  of  the  modern  Egyptians  is  altered,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  by  their  religion,  laws,  and  government, 
as  well  aa  by  the  climate  ami  other  causes;  and  to  form  a 
just  opinion  of  it  is  therefore  very  difficult.  Wsmay,  how- 
ever, confidently  state  that  they  are  endowed,  in  a  higher 
degree  than  moat  othsr  people,  with  some  of  the  more 
important  msntal  qualities,  particularly  quickness  of 
apprehension,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  retentive  memory.  In 
youth  they  generally  possess  these  and  other  intellectual 
powers ;  but  the  causes  above  alluded  to  gradually  lesssn 
their  mental  energy.*  Their  principal  virtues  are  piety 
and  strong  religion*  feeling,  a  strict  observance  of  the 
injunctions  of  El-Islim,  and  a  constantly  professed  sense 
of  God's  presence  and  over-ruling  providence,  combined, 
however,  with  religious  pride  and  hypocrisy.  Their  com- 
mon diecontae  ia  full  of  asseverations  and  expressions 
respecting  sacred  things,  often,  however,  need  with  ft 
levity  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  person  unacquainted  with 
their  fastings  easily  to  reconcile  with  their  respect  for  God. 
They  entertain  an  excessive  reverence  for  thsir  Prophet ; 
and  the  Koran  ia  treated  with  the  utmost  respect- 
never,  for  example,  being  placed  in  a  low  situation— and 
this  ia  the  oue  with  everything  they  esteem  holy.  They 
are  fatalists,  and  'bear  calamities  with  perfect  resignation 
to  the  Divine  will.  Their  filial  piety  and  respect  for  the 
aged  have  bean  before  mentioned,  and  benevolence  and 
charity  an  oonspieuone  in  their  character ;  poverty  is  there- 
fore not  accompanied  by  the  distressing  circumstances  which 
too  frequently  attend  it  in  Europe.  Humanity  to  dumb 
animals  ia  another  virtue,  and  cruelty  ia  openly  dtscounte- 
nsneed  in  their  streets,  even  to  unclean  animals ;  this  is, 
however,  unfortunately  wearing  off  in  consequence  of  their 
intercourse  with  Franks.  Their  affability,  cheerfulness, 
and  hospitality  an  remarkable,  aa  well  aa  frugality  and 
temperanes  in  food  and  drink,  scrupulous  cleanliness, »  love 
of  country,  and  honesty  in  the  payment  of  dtbt.    It  should 
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be  added,  however,  tint  the  Egyptians  only,  if  ever,  exer- 
cise their  social  virtue*  bat  towards  persons  of  their  own 
persuasion  end  country.  Their  vices  ire  indolence,  ob- 
stinacy, end  licentiousness,  especially  among  the  women, 
cupidity  (mitigated  by  generosity),  envy,  a  disregard  for 
the  truth,  ana  a  habit  of  curaing.     Murders,  and  other 

Sive  crimee  of  this  nature,  ire  rarely  committed,  but  petty 
sfla  are  very  common. 

"  The  Arabic  spoken  by  the  ""^>t  and  higher  classes 
In  Cairo  is  generally  inferior,  in  point  of  grammatical  cor- 
rectness and  pronunciation,  to  the  dialects  of  the  Bedawee* 
of  Arabia,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  but  much  to  bepref erred  to  those  of  Syria, 
and  still  more  to  those  of  the  Western  Arabs"  (Lena,  ibid. 
ch.  it).  The  language  varies  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
and  is  more  correct  inland  than  near  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  decay  of  Arab  literature,  Cairo  still  holds  the 
chief  place  aa  a  aoat  of  learning,  and  its  university,  the 
Azhar,  is  undoubtedly  the  first  of  the  Eastern  world.  Its 
professors  teach  "grammatical  inflexion  and  syntax, 
rhetoric,  versification,  logic,  theology,  die  exposition  of  the 
Kur-an,  the  Traditions  of  the  Prophet,  the  complete  science 
of  Jurisprudence,  or  rather  of  religious,  moral,  civil,  and 
criminal  law,  which  ia  chiefly  founded  on  the  Kur-in  and 
the  Traditions,  together  with  arithmetic  aa  far  aa  ft  is  use- 
ful in  matters  of  law.  Lecture*  are  also  given  on  algebra, 
and  on  tbe  calculations  of  the  Mohammedan  calendar,  the 
times  of  prayer,  Ac"  (Lane,  ibid).  The  students,  as  already 
remarked,  pay  no  fees,  and  the  professors  receive  no 
tileries.  The  latter  maintain  themselves  by  private  teach- 
ing, and  by  copying  manuscripts,  and  the  former  in  the 
nunc  manner,  or  by  reciting  tbe  Koran.  Tbe  students  are 
now  said  to  amount  to  the  number  of  11,000.  Except  the 
professors  of  literature,  few  Egyptians  are  taught  more  than 
to  read  and  write  ;  and  of  these,  still  fewer  can  read  and 
write  well.  The  women,  as  before  mentioned,  are  very 
rarely  taught  even  to  read. 

Science  is  but  little  studied,  end  barber*  generally  prac- 
tise medicine  and  snrgerv.  Mebemet  Ali  endeavoured 
to  improve  this  state  of  things,  by  sending  young  men  to 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  study,  and  by  establish- 
ing various  schools,  with  the  same  object,  in  Egypt.  Hie 
Improvements  have  been  continued  by  the  present  khedive, 
Ismail  Pasha,  with  seme  success. 

In  common  with  other  Muslims,  those  of  Egypt  have 
very  many  superstitions,  soma  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Tombs  of  saints  abound,  one  or  more  being 
found  in  every  town  and  village ;  and  no  traveller  np  the 
Nile  can  fail  to  remark  how  every  prominent  mountain  haa 
the  sepulchre  of  its  patron  saint. '  The  gnat  saints  of 
Egypt  are  tht  imam  Eeh-Shifa'ee,  f  onnder  of  the  persnasion 
called  after  him,  the  aeyyid  Ahmad  El-Eedawee,  and  the 
seyyid  Ibraheem  Ed-Daaookee,  both  of  whom  were  founders 
of  orders  of  dervishes.  The  former  of  these  two  ia 
buried  at  the  town  of  Tante,  in  the  Delta,  and  his  tomb 
attracts  many  thousands  of  visitors  annually  to  his  prin- 
cipal festival;  the  latter  is  also  much  revered,  and  bis 
festival  draws  together,  in  like  mannsr,  great  crowds  to  his 
birthplace,  the  town  of  Ed-Deaonk.  But,  besides  tbe 
graves  of  her  rarive  saints,  Egypt  boasts  of  those  of  several 
members  of  the  Prophet's  family ;  the  tomb  of  the  aeyyideb 
Zeyneb,  daughter  of  'Alee,  that  of  the  seyyidoh  Sekeeneh, 
daughter  of  El-Hoeeyn,  nod  that  of  the  seyyideh  Kafeaaeh, 
greet-grand-daugliter  of  El-Hasan,  all  of  which  *"  " 
high  veneration.     The  n  " 

of  tbe  "  two  Hasans")  ia  tea)  mc 
the  country,  and  is  believed  to 
Hoseyn.     Aa  connected  with  the 
Egypt,  dervishes  moat  be  mentioned,  of  whom  there  are 
many  orders  fuuud  in  that  country,  the  following  being  the 
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moat  celebrated  :— (1)  the  Bifi'eeyeh,  and  their  sect,  the 
llwanasyeh  and  Saadsoyeh;  (9)  tbe  Kldirwyeh;  <9) 
the  Ahmedeeyeh,  or  followers  of  the  aeyyid  Ahmad  Rl 
Bedawee,  and  their  sects  the  Beiyoomeeyeb,  Sbearewosyeh, 
ShiuMwesyah,  and  many  others ;  and  (4)  tbe  Bsrabimeh,  or 
followers  of  the  seyyid  Ibraheem  Ed-Daaookee.  These  am 
all  presided  over  by  •  direct  descendant  of  the  caliph 
Aboo-Bekr,  called  the  Sheykh  El-Bckrae.  The  Baadeeyefa 
are  the  most  tarpons  for  charming  and  eating  live  serpents, 
Ac,  and  the  llwaueeyeh  for  eating  fire,  glass,  Ac  The 
Egyptians  firmly  txJieve  in  the  efficacy  of  cJienns,  a  belief 
which  ia  associated  with  thet  in  an  omnipresent  end  over- 
ruling Providence.  Thus  the  doors  of  houses  are  inscribed 
with  sentence*  from  the  Koran,  or  the  like,  to  preserve 
from  the  evil  eye,  or  avert  tbe  danger*  of  an  nnlncky 
threshold ;  similar  inscriptions  may  be  observed  over  moat 
shops,  while  almost  ovary  one  carries  some  charm  about  his 
parson.  Among  so  superstitions  a  people,  with  whom,  ea 
we  have  already  teen,  science  is  in  a  very  low  state,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  so-called'  sciences  of  magic, 
astrology  in  the  place  of  astronomy,  and  alchemy  in  that 
of  chemistry,  are  in  a  comparatively  flourishing  condition. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Turkish  conquest,  tbe  arts  in  Egypt 
hare  rapidly  fallen  into  decay :  this  is  partly  attributable 
to  the  deportation  of  moat  of  the  skilled  artificers  of  Cairo 
to  Constantinople  by  the  sultan  Selim,  bat  it  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  misrule  of  the  Turkish  pashas,  who  have; 
successively  domineered  over  this  unfortunate  country. 
Cairo  contains  tbe  most  splendid  specimen*  of  Arab 
architecture  of  any  part  of  the  Arabian  empire ;  but  at 
present  new  buildings  are  erected  after  the  Conatan- 
tinopolitan  model,  or,  what  ia  still  worse,  tbe  purely 
European  both  style*  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  Arab, 
end  very  ill  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  climate.  In 
like  manner,  every  other  kind  of  native  art  is  gradually 
perilling ;  and  it  i*  to  be  feared  that  even  should  the 
people  be  relieved  from  oppression  and  bad  government, 
their  industry  will  be  encouraged  rather  to  adopt  imaginary 
improvements  imported  from  Europe,  than  to  cultivate  the 
beautiful  taste  of  their  ancestors.  Tbe  manufacture*  of 
tbe  present  inhabitants  of  Egypt  am  generally  inferior  to 
those  of  other  Eastern  nations,  their  handicrafts  are 
ctnmsy,  and  tbe  inevitable  result*  of  tyranny  are  every- 
where evident ;  nevertheless,  the  curious  (hops,  the 
market*  of  different  trade*  (the  shops  of  each  trade  being 
generally  congregated  in  one  street  or  district),  the  easy 
merchant  sitting  before  lis  shop,  the  musical  and  quaint 
street-cries)  of  the  picturesque  venders  of  fruit,  sherbet, 
water,  Ac,  with  tbe  ever-changing  and  many-coloured 
throng  of  passengers,  all  render  the  streets  of  Cairo  ■ 
delightful  study  for  the  lover  of  Arab  life,  nowhere  else  to 
be  wen  in  such  perfection,  or  with  ao  fine  a  background  of 
magnificent  buildings. 

Among  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  Egyptians  must  be 
iiTlinwi  the  immoderate  use  of  tobacco  (as  before  mentioned) 
and  coffee.  They  are,  however,  rarely  guilty  of  the  vine  of 
ill  ii  iik  mi  ill  ■*.  wine  being  prohibited  try  the  Koran.  Eaten 
of  opium,  and.  smokers  of  hemp,  called  hasheesh,  are  not 
unoommon,  though  they  are  always  of  the  dregs  of  tha 
people.  The  bath  is  a  favourite  resort  of  both  sexes  and  all 
liner*  In  Cairo  alone  an  upwards  of  sixty  public  baths, 
and  every  good  houaa  ha*  a  private  bath  Their  amnae- 
mente  ere  generally  not  of  a  violent  kind,  being  rather  in 
keeping  with  the  sedentary  habita  of  the  people,  and  the  heat 
of  the  climate.  They  are  acquainted  with  chess,  draughts, 
backgammon,  and  other  gamea,  among  which  ia  one  peculiar 
to  themselves,  celled  ■tanhalah,  amd  played  with  cowriea. 
The  game  of  the  geread  requires  great  bodily  exertion; 
and  wrestlers,  Ac,  ere  found  in  tbe  country,  though  not 
in  any  number.     Music  ia  the  most  favourite  recreation 


There  are  mala  and  female  musical  performers  ; 
the  former  are  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  the  latter 
(called  'Almeh,  pL  'Awolim)  generally  vocaL  The  'AwUim 
•re,  m  their  noma  ("learned")  implies,  generally  accom- 
plished women,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
ahawine,  or  daoeiog^Ma.  There  are  many  kinds  at 
musical  instrument*.  The  music,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
ii  generally  of  little  compass,  and  in  the  minor  key ;  it  ii 
therefore  plaintive,  and  strikes  a  European  ear  as  somewhat 
monotonous,  though  often  possessing  a  simple  beauty,  and 
the  charm  of  antiquity,  for  there  it  little  doubt  that 
favourite  ain  have  been  handed  down  from  remote  ages. 
The  prophet  Mohammad,  condemned  music,  and  ite  pro- 
fessors are  in  consequence  lightly  esteemed  by  the  generality 
of  Muslims,  who  nevertheless  ample  not  to  enjoy  their 
performances,  and  resort  to  the  coffee-shops  and  to  private 
festivities,  where  they  are  almost  always  to  be  found. 

The  QhamUee  (sin  Ohiseeyeh)  form  a  separate  class, 
very  similar  to  the  gypsies.  They  always  intermarry 
among  themselves  only,  and  are  all  brought  np  to  the 
vensl  profession.  Their  performances  are  too  well  known 
to  need  a  deeeription  here,  bnt  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  religion*  and  learned  Egyptians  hold  them  to  be 
improper.  They  dance  in  public,  at  fairs  and  religions 
festivals,  and  at  private  festivities,  but  nut  in  respectable 
booses,  whether  before  the  men  or  the  ladies.  Mehemet 
All  banished  them  to  lane,  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and  the  few 
that  remained,  occasionally  dancing  in  Cairo,  called  them- 
selves 'Awilim,  to  avoid  punishment  A  most  objection- 
able class  of  male  dancers  also  exists,  who  imitate  the 
dances  of  the  GhawAzee,  and  dress  in  a  kind  of  nondescript 
female  attire.  Not  the  least  curious  of  the  public  per- 
formances sis  those  of  the  serpent-charmers,  who  are 
generally  Rifa'eo,  or  Sendee  dervishes.  Their  power 
over  serpents  has  been  doubted  by  most  European 
travellers,  yet  their  performances  remain  unexplained  ;  and 
apparently  they  possess  means  of  ascertaining  the  haunts 
of  these  and  -other  reptiles,  and  of  alluring  them  forth; 
they,  however,  always  extract  the  fangs  of  venomous 
serpents.  Jugglers,  rope-dancers,  and  farce-players  most 
also  be  mentioned.  In  the  principal  coffee-shops  of  Cairo 
are  to  be  found  reciters  of  romances,  surrounded  by 
interested  audiences.  They  are  of  three  classes,  and  recite 
from  several  works,  among  which  was  formerly  included 
the  T/unuand and  One  Sightt;  bnt  manuscripts  of  the  latter 
have  become  so  rare  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  a  copy. 

The  periodical  public  festivals  are  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, and  many  of  the  remarkable  observances  with  which 
they  abound  are  passing  away.  The  first  ten  days  of  the 
Mohammedan  year  are  held  to  be  blessed,  and  especially 
the  tenth ;  and  many  curious  and  superstitions  prac- 
tices are  observed  on  these  days,  particularly  by  the 
women.  The  tenth  day,  being  the-  anniversary  of  the 
msrtrydom  of  EI-Hoaeyn,  the  mosque  of  the  Easaneyn 
is  thronged  to  excess,  mostly  by  women.  Following 
the  order  of  the  lunar  year,  the  next  festival  is  that  of 
the  Betnm  of  the  Pilgrims,  which  is  the  occasion  of 
great  rejoicing,  many  having  friends  or  relatives  in  the 
caravan.  The  Mahmal,  a  kind  of  covered  litter,  first 
originated  by  thn  celebrated  queen  Bheger-ed-Dnrr,  is 
brought  into  the  city  in  procession,  though  not  with  as 
much  pomp  aa  when  it  leaves  with  the  pilgrims.  Thins 
and  other  procession*  have  lost  much  of  their  effect  sines 
the  extinction  of  the  Memlooka,  and  the  gradual  disuse  of 
gorgeous  drew  for  the  retainers  of  the  officer*  of  state.  A 
regiment  of  regular  infantry  makes  bnt  a  sorry  substitute 
for  the  splendid  cavalcade  of  former  times.     The  Birth  of 
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the  Prophet  (Moolid  en-Nebee},  which  is  celebrated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  month,  is  the  greatest  festival  of 
the  whole  year.  During  nine  days  and  nights  it*  religions 
ceremonies  are  observed  at  Cairo,  in  the  open  space  called 
the  Eibekeeyeh.  Next  in  time,  and  also  in  importance,  is 
the  Moolid  El-Hasaneyn,  commemorative  of  the  birth  of 
El-Hoseyn,  end  lasting  fifteen  days  and  nights ;  and  at  the 
same  time  is  kept  the  Moolid  of  Es-Salih  Eiyoob,  the  last 
king  bnt  one  of  the  Eiyoobee  dynasty.  In  the  seventh 
month  occur  the  Moolid  of  the  aeyyidoh  Zeyneb,  and  the 
commemoration  of  the  Meersg,  or  the  Prophet's  miraculous 
journey  to  heaven.  Early  in  the  tenth  month  fShnaban), 
the  Moolid  of  the  imim  Eeh-Shife'ee  Is  observed ;  and  the 
night  of  the  middle  of  that  month  has  its  peculiar  customs, 
being  held  by  the  Muslims  to  be  that  on  which  the  fate  of 
all  living  is  decided  fur  the  ensuing  year.  Then  follows 
KamndAn,  the  month  of  abstinence,  s  severe  trial  to  the 
faithful ;  and  tile  Lesser  Festival  (El-'Eed  es-Sagheer), 
which  commences  BhowwiL  is  hailed  by  them  with  delight. 
A  few  days  after,  the  Kisweh,  or  new  covering  for  the 
Kaabeh  at  Meocca,  it  taken  in  procession  from  the  citadel, 
where  it  is  always  manufactured,  to  the  mosqne  of  the 
Hasaneyn  to  be  completed ;  and,  later,  the  caravan  of 
pilgrims  departs,  when  the  grand  procession  of  the  Mahmal 
takes  place.  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  last  month  of  the 
year,  the  Great  Festival  (El-'Eed  el-Ke.beerl.  or  that  of  the 
Sacrifice,  close*  the  calendar. 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  Is  naturally  the  occasion  of  annual 
customs,  some  of  which  are  doubtless  relics  of  antiquity; 
these  are  observed  according  to  the  Coptic  year.1  The  com- 
mencement of  the  rise  is  fixed  to  the  night  of  the  11th  of 
Ba-ooneh  (Tayni),  the  17th  of  June,  and  is  culled  that  of 
the  Drop  (Leylet  en-Nnkioh),  because  a  miraculous  drop 
is  then  supposed  to  fall,  and  cause  the  swelling  of  the  river. 
The  real  rise  commeac.es  at  Cairo  about  the  summer  solstice, 
or  a  few  days  later  ;  and  on  about  the  3d  of  July  a  crier 
in  each  district  of  tile  city  begins  to  go  his  daily  rounds, 
announcing,  in  a  quaint  chant,  the  increase  of  water  in  the 
Nilometer  of  the  island  of  Er-Rodah.  When  the  river  has 
risen  20  or  21  feet,  he  proclaims  the  Weft,  en-Nee],  "  Com- 
pletion "  or  "  Abundance  of  the  Nile.''  On  the  following 
day,  the  dam  which  closes  the  canal  of  Cairo  is  cut  with  much 
ceremony,  and  this  is  the  signal  for  letting  the  inundation 
over  the  surface  of  the  country.  A  pillar  of  earth  before) 
the  dam  is  called  the  "  Bride  of  the  Nile,"  and  Arab  his- 
torians relate  that  this  was  substituted,  at  the  Muslim  con- 
quest, for  •  virgin  wham  it  was  the  custom  annually 
to  sacrifice,  to  ensure  a  plentiful  inundation.  A  large  boat, 
gaily  decked  out,  representing  that  in  which  the  victim  used 
to  be  conveyed,  is  anchored  near,  and  a  gun  on  board  is 
fired  every  quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  night.  Sockets 
and  other  fireworks  are  also  1st  off,  but  the  best,  strangely, 
after  daybreak.  The  governor  of  Cairo  attends  the 
ceremony  of  cutting  the  dam,  with  the  kidee  and  others. 
The  erier  continue*  hi*  daily  rounds,  with  his  former  chant, 
excepting  on  the  Coptic  New-Tear's  Day,  when  the  cry  of 
the  Weft  is  repeated,  until  the  Saleeb,  or  Discovery  of  the 
Cross,  the  26th  or  27th  of  September,  at  which  period,  the 
river  having  attained  ite  greatest  height,  he  concludes  hi* 
annus!  employment  with  another  chant,  and  present*  to 
each  honse  some  limes  and  other  fruit,  and  dry  lumps  of 
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This  briof  account  of  the  modem  Egyptian*  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  few  words  consuming  the  rite* 
attendant  on  death.  The  corjma  is  immediately  turned 
towards  Mecca,  and  the  femelet  of  the  household,  assisted 
by  hired  mourners,  commence  their  peculiar  wailing,  while 
fkeea  recite  portions  of  the  Koran.  The  funeral  takea 
plan  on  the  da;  of  the  death,  if  that  happen  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  otherwise  on  the  next  day.  The  corpse,  having  been 
washed  and  shrouded,  is  placed  in  on  open  bier,  covered 
with  a  cashmere  shawl,  in  the  case  of  a  man ;  or  in  a 
closed  bier,  having  a  post  in  front,  on  which  are  placed 
female  ornaments,  in  that  of  a  woman  or  child.  The 
funeral  procession  ii  headed  bj  man  called  "  YomenoeyeQ," 
chanting  the  profession  of  the  fsilh,  followed  )>j  mala 
friends  of  the  deceased,  and  a  party  of  schoolboys,  also 
chanting,  generally  from  a  poem  descriptive  of  the  latter 
state.  Then  follow*  the  bier,  borne  on  the  shoulder*  of 
friaade,  who  are  relieved  by  the  pasaera-hy,  such  an  act 
being  deemed  highly  meritorious.  On  the  way  to  die 
cemetery  the  corpse  is  generally,  in  Cairo,  in  the  oaae  of 
the  northern  quarters  of  the  city,  carried  either  to  the 
Hasaneyn,  or,  if  the  deceased  be  one  of  the  TJIema,  to  the 
Ashar ;  or,  in  the  cue  of  the  southern  quarter*,  to  the 
aeyyideh  Zeyneb,  or  aome  other  revered  mosque.  Here 
the  funeral  service  is  performed  by  the  imlm,  or  minister 
of  the  mosque,  and  the  procession  then  proceed*  to  the 
tomb.  In  the  burials  of  the  rich,  water  and  bread  am  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  at  the  grave ;  and  sometimes  a  buffalo 
or  several  buffaloes  are  slaughtered  there,  and  the  flesh  given 
away.  The  tomb  ia  always  •  vault,  surmounted  by  an 
oblong  stone  monument,  with  a  stele  at  the  head  and  feet; 
and  a  cupola,  supported  by  four  walls,  covers  the  whole  in 
the  case  of  eheykhs'  tombs  end  those  of  the  wealthy. 
During  the  night  following  the  interment;  colled  the  Night 
of  Desolation,  or  that  of  Solitude,  the  aoul  being  believed 
tn  remain  with  the  body  that  one  night,  fikee*  are  engaged 
i.t  the  house  of  the  deceased  to  recite  various  portion*  of 
the  Eortn,  and,  commonly,  to  repeat  the  first  clause  of 
the  profession  of  the  faith,  "  There  ii  no  deity  hut  God," 
three  thousand  times.  The  women  alone  pnt  on  mourning 
attire,  by  dyeing  their  veils,  skirts,  Ac,  dark  bine,  with 
indigo ;  and  they  stain  their  hands,  and  smear  the  wall*, 
with  the  tame  colour.  Everything  in  the  house  ia  also 
turned  upside  down.  The  latter  customs  are  not,  however, 
observed  on  the  death  of  an  old  man.  At  certain  periods 
after  the  burial,  a  khatmeh,  or  recitation  of  the  whole  of 
the  Koriu,  is  performed,  and  the  tomb  is  visited  by  the 
female  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  women 
of  the  fellaheen  (or  peasants)  of  Upper  Egypt  observe 
some  strange  dances,  etc.,  at  funerals,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  partly  relics  of  ancient  Egyptian  customs. 

For  further  information  see,  in  addition  to  Lane's  Modem 
Egyptian;  his  translation  of  the  Whmuand  and  One  Nv/\U, 
and  particularly  the  note*  to  it,  and  the  Evgliihwoma*  in 
Oust**  ^  Mtl  Poole. 

The  native  Christians  of  Egypt,  or  Copts,  are  chiefly 
descended  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  race  ;  and,  as  they 
r-irely  marry  with  other  races,  they  preserve  in  their  coun- 
tenances a  great  resemblance  to  the  representations  of  the 
tombs  and  temple*.  Their  dross  and  customs  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Muslim  Egyptians,  but  their  reserve 
towards  persons  of  another  persuasion  renders  a  knowledge 
of  their  peculiar  observances  exceedingly  difficult.  The 
causes  which  produced  the  separation  of  their  church,  and 
the  persecutions  they  suffered,  will  be  noticed  in  the 
histories!  portion  of  this  article.  Under  M ehemet  Ali  they 
were  relieved  of  mvcb  oppression,  and  the  immunities  then 
granted  to  them  they  still  enjoy.  The  neglected  appearance 
of  their  houses,  and  their  want  of  personal  cleanliness,  are 
In  strong  contrast  to  tho  opposite  habits  of  the  Muslims,  nnd 


European  residents  generally  prefer  the  latter  as  domestic 

The  Jew*,  of  whom  there  havo  always  been  groat  tinny 
ben  in  Egypt,  appear  to  be  even  more  degraded  there  than 
in  other  countries.  They  are  held  in  the  utmost  aUiomnce 
by  the  dominant  race,  and  often  an  treated  with  much 
cruelty  and  oppression.  Many  are  banker*  and  money- 
changers, etc  The  quarter  of  the  Jews  in  Cairn  ia  ex- 
ceedingly filthy,  and  would  give  a  stranger  the  notion  that 
they  labour  under  great  poverty.  But  such  U  not  the  case ; 
the  fear  of  the  Muslims  induces  them  to  adopt  this  ontwaid 
thaw  of  misery,  while  the  interiors  of  many  of  their  bouses 
are  very  handsome  and  luxurious.  ft  a.  T. — e,  L.  r.)]    . 

Chxostoloot  aitd  History. 

Before  giving  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Egypt  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  of  Egyptian  chronology.  The  difficulty 
of  this  subject  ha*  increased  with  the  new  information  of 
the  monuments.  The  statements  of  ancient  writer*  were 
easily  reconciled  with  half  knowledge,  bnt  better  information 
show*  discrepancies  which  are  in  most  instances  beyond  all 
present  hope  of  solution.  It  may  be  said  that  we  know 
something  of  the  outlines  of  the  technical  part  of  Egyptian 
chronology  ;  but  its  historical  put  is  in  a  great  measure 
mere  oonjectun  before  the  times  when  we  can  check  the 
Egyptian  lists  by  their  synchronism*  with  Hebrew  and 
Assyrian  history. 

DrKragsch,intioe«»iidBditionofhiefftsim™a"£j}7*-s, 
frankly  admits  the  glowing  difficulty  of  Egyptian  chronology 
in  terms  which  account  for  hi*  not  having  continued  hi* 
Matkriaia  pour  serwiV  &  In  reconttrudion  d%  Caltndrier, 
the  opinions  of  which  are  modified  in  the  later  work. 
Baron  Buneen  completed  hi*  Sgyptt  Place,  bnt  in  the 
progress  of  the  work  made  a  great  change  in  hi*  theories. 
Professor  Lepeius  alone  has  maintained  his  views,  aa  stated 
in  lis  Clirrmologi*  and  KSnigibueh,  of  which  the  general 
correctness  has  not  been  ■  disproved,  although  in  any  new 
work  it  would  be  necessary  greatly  to  modify  the  details. 
The  words,  already  referred  to,  of  Dr  Brugach,  which 
close  the  introduction  to  his  Biliary  (2d  cd),  may  be 
cited  in  justification  of  the  differencee  between  the  present 
article  and  that  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Encydojxtdia. 
"  En  comparant  cette  edition  nyeo  la  premiere,  le  lectoni 
impartial  reconnaltra  facilement  que  nous  nvons  mnanid 
completement  le  premier  travail,  et  de  plus,  que  none  nous 
Bommee  abstenu  de  fournir  dee  hypotheses  euxquolle* 
settlement  le  temps  et  dee  decouverte*  futures  pourront 
subatitnar  lea  fails "  (p.  S). 

The  Egyptian,  divided  th*  cirE  day  into  U  hours,  IS  of  the 
natural  day  and  IS  of  the  night,  counted  from  1  tell  during  ***■ 
Belied.  Ordinarily  the  ciril  day  began  during  the  night,  which 
wis  Indifferently  reckoned  as  Belonging  to  the  preceding  or  following 
dty.  Probably  tbs  beginning  was  at  midnight  In  the  astro. 
Eomical  table*  of  the  Tombs  at  the  Kings  tbs  civil  day  probably 
begins  with  the  night,  and  th*  reckoning  Is  from  the  Girtliour,  or 
six  hours  before  midnight  The  indication  is,  bowavn,  not  con- 
oluaive,  ss  the  tables  sn  of  nights  only,  but  one  term  used  make*  it 
highly  probable  {Brngach,  ttattnesa,  103).  We  also  find  the  so. 
caned  heliacal  rising  of  Bothii  indicted  as  marking  Ilia  beginning 
of  the  New  Year,  but  this  may  merely  denote  thet  the  phenomenon 
characterised  New  Year's  day  of  the  original  Egyptian  year,  v  of  tin 
fixed  year,  sot  that  the  civil  dty  begun  with  the  J  1th  hoar  of  sUt 
<(/.  Id,  19  saw..- Ideler,  Bamliuck  dtr  Cirmalafu,  i.  1<K-1<K).     < 

The  Egyptian  month  wss of  thirty days.  Themouthsan  usually 
known  by  Greek  names  occurring  In  Giwk  documents,  wliich  vol 
*-* —  Iran*  the  oultns  connected  with  the  months,  and  ere  tknatbe 
d  nanus.  They  are  1.  Thoth,  S.  Hwanhi,  S.Aihjr, 
Tybi,  o.  Mechlr,  7.  Fhsmeantb,  a.  1'barmathi,  8. 
10.  Payni,  11.  Enipbi,  12.  Maori,  after  which  came 
the  five  Epagomenie.  The  name*  were  applied  to  the  Vigoe  and 
AleianJriaii  yeaia.  The  indent  Egyptians  had  adilfelrnt  SJitHB 
of  name*.  With  than  the  months  wen  sllotUiI  to  three  rnl 
seasons  of  four  months  etch,  of  which  the  months  nam  called  1st 
2nd,  aid,  end  4th.  These  seasons  an  eallrd  "aba,"  inundation. 
"Kt,"  winter,   and   "ilmim'   summer.     Th*  second  awl  Uiinl 


faSi." 
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dd  donbtsd ;  ths  bit,  which  Si  that  of  Dr  Brupsch, 
not  rertain.  If,  however.  It  was  hi,  we  should  ban  ■  difficulty  in 
tiding  to  exactly  which  four "-1         ■*■   


t  however,  itwuu,  we  should  have. 

„ tiy  which  four  months  each  season 

dujp  be  remarked  that,  according  to  ths  Copts,  there 
months  (Tom  ths  snnnosed  hMinn1-—  -'  "■-  J-  -'  •'-  "-'! 
days  before  the 


be  comet,   " 


of  the  iIh  of  the  Nile,  a  few 
Mat1  "•-     ' 

„ the 

would  be  the  cold 


3u  it  in  i  j  ha  obeerv 
Sotiiis  on  the  20th  of  July  marked  ths  beginning  of  the  Egyptian 

through  ill  the  seasons,  and  further  that  in  the  curliest  time*  of 
Egyptisn  history  thin  phenomenon  occurred  about  lb    " 
dimmer  solstice,  and  the  ennventfornd  beginning  of  ti 
Kile,  the  three  phenomena  probably  rnarHug  the  beg 
"    "  in  when  the  cejendar  wee  instituted1  (c/.  01 


been  called  the  Vague  Year,  because  on  '•ccount of  ite  length  of  S06 
days  it  fell  short  of  ■  tropical  or  a  sidereal  year,  and  thus  jjsassd 
through  all  the  Manna.  That  thii  year  wee  that  In  which  the 
inscriptions  are  usually  dated  before  the  introduction  of  the  Alex- 
andrian year  nadir  Augustus  appears  from  the  Doors*  of  Canopiui 
(HiaroE.  L  18,  Graek  L  30,  S7). 

The  Egyptian!  also  need  a  filed  veer  da  ted  from  theso-celled  heliacal 
rieiBK0f3ath.il,  .Inly  30.  It  contained  MS  days,  and  me  adjusted 
by  the  addition  of  another  day  for  every  four  yean.  It  ia  uncertain 
how  far  back  thie  year  niioua  Ths  Calender  of  UadaanM 
Haboo,  of  the  time  of  Ramses  III.,  begins  with  the  rising  of  Bothis, 
or,  If  wo  accent  DrBtngtoh'teiplanation,  withiM  festfvsj  (JioWriaiii, 
p.  84).  Perhaps  st  the  time  of  thia  monument  the  phenomenon 
fell  an  the  let  Ihoth  cf  the  rtgne  year,  or  within  the  month ;  or 
if  the  festival  be  intended,  it  may  be  need  ai  a  conventional  indica- 
tion or  New  Tear,  day  in  a  typical  form  (/MA  p.  84,  88).     Inthe 

„r n  of   the 

here  been  ninally  applied  to  the  Ik K _. 

noticed  by  Dr  Brngsch  (Hid.  p.  631,  and  another  iiutanoe  ia  which 
the  month-name  Tybi  appears  to  be  need  for  the  Sothiao  oalendar. 

Booth  of  the  Alexandrian  calendar  (J 
whole  subject,  Brugsoh,  ItaUriaia). 
The  Inconvenience  of  the  vague  year  in  relation  to  the  festivals. 

III.  Euergetac  to  reform  the  calendar  by  intercalating  a  day  after 
army  fourth  year  before  the  year  next  following  (Decree  oi 
Canopua,  Hierog.  L  33,  Greek  L  48-16).     Obviously  thie  atreet  of 
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beginning  "of  which  had  an  original  connection  with  the  nrrnmor 
solstice,  and  the  duration  of  which  waa  probably  tha  Egyptian 
measure  of  a  solar  year.  The  Inner  years  would  eeem  to  he  true 
Inner  ysars,  if  we  are  to  accept  M.  Qeuslel's  theory  that  the  Egyn 
tiani  had  discovered  a  method  of  adj ustirg  ttsir  solar  calendar  with 
a  knar  year  try  the  intercalation  of  a  month  sloven  times  in  thirty 
years  (J3.  78).     That  the  Egyptian,  at  a  later  tarn  need  four  yeare 

of  tha  Sothiao  year,  a  beginning  of  -  the  "year  of  the  uicimta  "  ui, 
ths  9th  of  Thoth,  and  another  Hew  yeara  day  cat  the  38th  of 
Psynl  (BrngaclL  IfaUnavm,  ltt-SS).  This  oalendar  Ia  attributed 
by  larrssus  to  fans  reign  of  Claudius,  but  Brngech  can  only  dscid" 
that  ft  ia  of  th.  Begun  period  (ii  88.  if.  is).  If  It  la  mod. 
later  than  ths  time  Axed  by  Lepaina,  the  second  cornmann.ni.in 
may  be  of  the  vague  year,  which  began  July  SB  in 
ia  not   probable   -*■-*  :"  "      ■— "-  "■  —    "l      ■- 


ontha   does  not   appear    to 


year  already  in  nee  liegmmng  at  a  different  season.  Tfiia  new  style 
was  abandoned  and  the  old  resumed,  but  how  soon  we  do  not  know. 

on  the  2M0th  August  of  the  Julian  year,  superseded  the  vague 
year.  According  to  Lepaina,  the  Era  of  Augustus  at  Alexandria 
dated  B.O.  80,  bat  the  drat  year  of  tha  new  calendar,  prolepti- 
cally,  B-C  30,  when  the  1st  Thoth  regno  coireiponded  to  BOIh 
August  of  the  proleptio  year  of  Augustua.  The  new  reckoning, 
however,  In  hie  opinion  could  not  have  haea  introduced  before 
a-c.  8,  and  waa  probably  introduced  a.d.  6.  (Bee  Lepaina,  Uitrr 
sitvioe  Btrahna^imniu  dtr  Am/pUttlm,  0rierAieiA.fi,  tnd  S3- 
HtacAen  Chnmoloyu,  Berl.  Akad.,  18S9).  Although  it  is  quite 
posaibls  that  Aagustue  adopted  a  proleptia  ayncbronhun  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Roman  yeara  for  the  oincial  Egyptian  year,  thui 
dating  beck  hia  rafurm,  yet  it  ia  more  probable  that  there  was  some 
■pecuQ  reason  for  choosing  the  particular  Egyptian  year  selected, 
which,  moreover,  wee  not  the  first  of  the  Era  of  Augustus. 
Brugsch  hai  put  forward  a  theory,  which  la  ths  mora  remarkable  in 
its  bearing  on  thia  question  as  it  ia  of  wholly  independent  origin. 
He  has  ahoren  reasons  for  supposing  that  a  year  beginning  on  the 
3C-39th  August  waa  in  use  in  Egypt  from  the  time  of  Dynasty  TI. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  his  eorreapondsness  are  of  the 

own  period,  and  therefore  probably  refer  to  the  Alexarrfrian  year; 

at  others  cannot  be  so  explained,  and  it  seems  probable  thai  ths 


erar  having  been  wholly  mpplanted  by  ths 
.at  it  ha»  now  given  way  to  the  Gregorian 

At  the  time  of  Dynasty  XII.  ths  Egyptians  nasd  four  years. 
These  Dr  Brugsoh  holds  to  be  the  vagus  Tear,  s  solar  year,  a 
lunar  year,  and  a  lunar  year  with  en  intercalation  {BitL,  tad  ed. 
98-08;).     Tha  second  of  these  ysars  no  donbt  was  UK  Bothiao,  tha 


101-10*.    It 

It  Is  sarlier  than  ths  introduction  of  the 
r,  is  unnoticed.     Thus  at  least  feu 


years  were  probably  in  use  ia  Egypt  under  the 
Ho  Era  hss  been  found  In  the  Egyptian 


inscriptions.     They 


ysars  after  i*8hepherd  ling  is  mentioned,  orraore  strictly,  following 
the  analogy  of  ordinary  dates,  tho  *Mth  year  of  the  earlier  king,  is 
though  hewereMillliiing.  Thia,  howfver,  ia  not  aitrictly  Egyptian 
document  {Btardi  if**  JW,  tr.  M)  Btmllarly  the  coins  of 
the  Ptolemies,  eioept  cue  rises,  present  no  era  ;  even  tlioae  bearing 
tha  am  of  Ptolamy  Bo  tor,  ttrnck  In  Pslsstine  and  Fhomicia  under 
Ptolemy  Fhiladslphus  and  Ptolemy  Ensrgstaa,  an  dated  by  die 

regnal  years  cs*  the  kings  who  struck  than.     "" s-j....j  - 

dated  by  an  era,  probably  struck:  at  sc 
these  follow  a  foreign  usage  which  oth 

the  Egyptian  cycles  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  are  not  traceable 
on  tin  monnmaiita.  One  of  these,  ths  Sothtae  Cycle,  consisting  of 
1400  Bothiao  and  1401  vagus  years,  or  ths  period  in  which  ths 
vagus  year  passed  through  one  Scthlac  year,  was  probably  rued 
by  the  sstronomsrs,  but  ws  have  no  Indication  of  Its  having  been 
known  earlier  than  the  first  century  x-c  whan  Geminus  writes 
that  the  Egyptian  festivals  psss  through  ths  whole  jeer  In  1400 
yeara  (7(sp-.,  o.  0,  Pstsv.,  (Awa«tfssissa,  St).  Oensorinas  flxas  the 
beginning  of  s  Sothiao  cycle  in  j_d.  Its  (a.  31],  In  the  third  vagus 
year  or  second  Alexandrian  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pins. 
Curiously  the  Alexandrian  coin  onnuunaaratuig  in  a  symbolic 
manner  this  event  is  of  the  sixth  year  of  this  emperor.  Theeo, 
writing  during  ths  cycle  beginning  *.o.  ISO,  speaks  of  ths  previous 

Shod  ss  the  Era  of  Hsnophris  (up.    Biot,  H*t\.  tar  olui.  v. 
r<utr.,}.16lMq..S0iitq.;  Sur!*ptrial4SiA._l&,lXi       ' 


irslly  snrrpossd  that  a  cycle  beginning  i 
ie  reign  of  a  ntenptan,  usually  idant 
name  of  Dynasty  XIX.     This  Is  po 


ISli 


-..„_    -  ... identified  wi 

king  of  that  name  of  Dynasty  XIX.  This  Is  possible  but  not 
certain.  Other  cycles  rest  on  less  distinct  evidence,  end  for  tha 
present  we  must  be  content  to  accept  Brngsoh's  cantiona  jndg- 


a  list  of  thirty 

of  the  Turin  Papyma  of 
snts.     IfanstbA  list  is 


s  Egyptian  hi 
dynasties,  and  the  length  or  each, 
of  ths  individual  reigns,  (I)  the  si 
Kings,  and  (8)  various  dans  of  tb 

unhappily  in  a  very  corrupt  condition.  It  appears,  however,  that 
his  method  is  generally  not  strictly  chronological.  As  far  as  we 
know,  ha  makes  up  the  sunt  of  such  dynasty,  except  Dynasty  XII., 
of  the  lndividusl  reigns,  when  these  are  stated,  taking  no  account 
of  the  overlapping  of  sums  of  tharo.  He  seams  to  have  given  larger 
sums  In  three  gnat  groups.  These  again  are  made  np  of  the  auras 
''--  — •  If  «ny  ware  in  part  or  wholly  oontomporary, 

isa  to  be  WOO  years.  If  this  number, 
licioualy  nnoogh  is  given  apart  from  ths  dynastic  list, 
correctly  to  the  Byrantine  chronographer,  uumy  hundred 

, be  out  offfrom  the  totals  of  the  dynastlss  ss  they  now 

stand  for  contemporary  dynasties  or  kings.  The  Turin  Papyma  (s 
unfortunately  in  a  farworss  state  vliati If anctho's  list  but  It  h> 
valuable  u  cmuWiug  and  correcting  it    Tha  system  of  reckoning 


780 

matt  lie  reduced,  mid . 


EGYPT 

historic*!  chronology 


.     ig  three  geni 

of  Setee  ud  the  be; 

It  is,  however,  quite 


»  reduced,  and  u  suppl  ying  fruonwriti  of  hist. 
may  ultimately  be  united  into  a  complete 

been  supposed  that  they  enable  us  to  court ..rl 

chronology  os  genealogical  eridanc*.     Thia  system,  however, 

down  when  we  cm  tot  it,  ud  it  la  therefore  dunnu 

when  it  nut  stand  alone.  The  great  genealogy  of  the  offidsllrchi. 
tsctigi  va  £1  gt  ne  ration*  from  the  contemporary  of  Setee  1.  (Dynasty 
XIX.  2),  to  the  contemporary  of  Curiae  1.  (XXVII.  3);  end  thai, 
■  a  esntury,  wu  should  bring  the  birth 
of  Dynasty  XIX  to  about  1.0.  15S0O.1 
that,  reckoning  from  the  synchronism 
hi  oacsnonjt  i.,  or  omiua,  with  Rahohoem,  we  muit  allow  for  the 
intervening  period  at  least  a.  century  more.  The  historical  event! 
reonire  thia  We  must  therefo™  suppoeo  that  gencntion*,  either  of 
heiresses  or  of  other  persona  who  did  not  hold  thoomce  of  architect 
an  "dropped.  If  this  method  of  compuung  by  genealogies  tiro* 
ttlla  when  n-o  hare  a  genealogical  list,  obviously  it  cannot  ho 
applied  to  dynastic  liata  which  ire  do  not  know  to  be  genealogical. 
The  anraga  length  o" 
that  of  generations, 


logical  evidsnes  faila  us.  (See,  however,  Branch,  BUL,  1  ed.  25-B7.) 
The  preceding  obeervstioiie  will  prepare  the  reader  to  find  in  the 
following  pagea  so  definite  chronological  system  for  the  period 
before  the  synchronism  of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  hialory  at  the 
beginningof  Dynaety  XXIL  One  esmy  would,  however,  be  rncom- 
pleto  without  a  abort  (mount  of  the  chronological  Tiewi  of  the  leading 
tgyptologiita.  11.  lunette  accept.  MsiiatV.  nnmben  with,  aoma 
modliloatlotls,  and  makes  all  the  dynasties  but  one  consecutive.  He 
thna  dateetho  beginning  of  Dynasty  I.  an  11004.  Dr  Bregma,  fol- 
lowing the  genealogical  method,  proposed  by  Prof.  Iieblein,  and  treat- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  Tablet  of  Abydoa  u  grnersi5ons,  bat  melting 
an  esceptiou  for  the  dietracted  age  of  the  XI II. -XVII.  Dynasties, 
when  he  adopta  a  aerie*  of  yean  daeiTed  from  Manetlio.  place*  the 
beginning  ot  Egyptian  history  dr.  B-o.  <100<  ( MM.,  Zcfed.  17»j. 
Professor  Lepaiue  adopta  tba. 85S5  yean  ae  the  true  duration  ot 
the  thirty  dynasties,  and  thna  lowers  the  data  inauestionto  m.0. 
B602.     Ho  reduce*  the  length  of  the  dynastic*  by 


--- ■-■„ —  -j- jy making  aomi 

part  or  in  whole  contemporary,'    II.  Ghabaa  proposes  with  m 
hesitation  tba  *0th  century  sVO.  (Sludaiur  VAxttqtMi  BiUorlmu, 

led.lE.10).    The  following  tabic  gives  the  date  of  «h.  ' 

of  each  dynasty  socording  to  U.  Marietta  tad  1*1  of— 
Tha  leas  definite  i  '  '  "    "  '  "   ~   ' 

tabulated  In  the  i 


of  Dr  Brugsch  and  M.  Chabaa  cannot  bo 


I    =  < 


firm  el  Knastts. 


ration!,  »  hi    . 

In  the  Mowing  sketch  of  Egyptinn  1 
Christian  Era willtie given oututha begi 
chronolog 


There  are  Two  weak  points  in  all  these  systems.     They  rest  to  a 

Cter  or  leas  degree  upon  numbers  either  occurring  bat  ones  or 
to  a  cugle  authority.  The  mm  of  S586  yean,  which  is  the 
foundation  or  Professor  Lepeius's  system,  ocenn  in  hat  s  single 
passage,  end  tha  same  is  the  rasa  with  tha  round  nnmber  of  600 

Sin  adopted  by  Dr  Brngaeh  for  the  doubtful  period  of  Dynasties 
IL-XVlLi  it  is  taken  from  Uanatho's  ill  years  of  the  Shepherd 
dominion.  How  if  both  these  numbers  are  corrupt!  Jf  they  an 
not  their  as -ape  la  a  marvel,  considering  to  what  anthon  and 
copyists  wa  owe  thsBL  Agnin,  the  soma  of  moat  individual  dynasties 
rest  on  Manetho'a  sols  authority,  and  hia  lists  an  in  a  state  which 
is  at  pnesnt  hopeless.  It  is  equally  unfortunate  that  while  certain 
dynasties  an  represented  by  monuments  from  which  Manetho's 
bats  can  b*  verified,  others  hare  left  little  or  no  records.  Thna  we 
hare  no  monuments  or  Dynasties  1,-111  until  the  rlosa  of  the  last. 
Thenthereis  an  abundance  of  monunumtaof  Dynsslies  IV.,  V.,  VL 
X  blank  follows  without  a  monument  that  wa  can  assign  to 
Dynastiee  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.  Records  reappear  under  Dynasty 
XI.  j  of  Dynasty  XII.  they  are  abundant  Under  Dynasty  XIIL 
they  become  scanty,  and  of  XIV.,  XV,  XVI..  XVII.  than  an  but  a 
few,  which  may  Do  of  XV.,  XVI,  or  XVII.  We  ban  therefore 
three  blank  periods,  the  age  before  known  monument*,  the  interral 
o[  Dynestiea  VII.-X,  and  that  of  Dynasties  XIII.-XV1L  It  is 
significant  that  whenu  II.  Marietta's  reckoning  exceeds  that  of 
Profeasor  Lepains  1113  yean  in  tha  whole  nun  of  tha  thirty 
dynastic*  the  excess  is  no  lean  than  M0  yean  in  the  sums  of 
Dynaatiea  VII.-X.  and  XIII.-XVII.  Such  a  difference  between 
two  snob,  gnat  authorities  is  a  proof  of  the  want  of  even  probability 
for  anlrlng  this  part  of  the  problem.  Dr  Brugsch,  in  applying  the 
genealogical  method  to  the  fiats  of  tha  monuments  for  the  first  and 
second  blank*,  while  he  rejects  itfor  the  third,  is  manifestly  unwary. 
The  evidence  of  the  Turin  rapyru*  prone  that  sre  most  not  spply  ant 
such  method  to  the  third  blank.  How  do  we  know  that  it  can  bs 
applied  to  tha  other  two  f  It  may  be  srgncd  that  Hsnetho's 
number)  for  the  reign)  of  the  first  blank  an  probable,  but  neither 
his  lists  nor  the  monument*  threw  any  light  on  those  of  tha  second, 
to  which,  notwithstanding  Dr  Brugsch  allows  no  lesa  a  period  than 
about  600  yean.  Hia  system  hss  also  the  special  fault  that  it  rest* 
—  "-  sup-position  that  the  Egyptinn  reigns  an  equivalent  to  gens- 

l  which,  as  already  shewn,  ht-by  no  mean)  proved. 

.(._  ,.„._,..  .,....!  .,» — -ian  hlsto^  no  oUtta  before  tha 
beginning  of  Dynasty  XVI1L, 
come*  poiBble.     Where,  bow. 

,  . coiiicctan  the  length  of  a  particulsr  iiart  of 

history,  thie  will  be  atated.    ,  ^  ^ 

The)  traditional  turn  in  Egypt  is  extremely  obscure. 
History  begins  with  the  First  Dynasty.  The  earlier  period 
with  Manctho,  who  is  supported  by  the  Turin  Papyrus,  ia 
mythological,  the  ago  of  the  divine  reigns,  an  idea,  slao 
traceable  in  the  monuments  which  treat  certain  divinities 
si  sovereigns.  This  age  hi  held  to  be  spoken  of  on  the 
monument*  a*  that  of  the  Shesa-har,  the  Mrvanta,  fol- 
lowers, or  successors,  of  Horns,  who,  in  mythology,  aid 
him  in  hia  combats  with  Seth  (Chnbns,  Am.  Hi*.,  T,  S ; 
Brugsch,  Hia.,  2d  ed.  23).  hlanetho  completely  diveeta 
the  tdme  of  my  historical  character  hj  msJang  it  cyclical. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Egyptians  had  some  idea  of 
records  actually  dating  from  this  age,  if  we  could  accept  1J. 
Chabes's  reading  of  the  Ptolemaic  inscription  relating  to  the 
plan  of  the  temple  ot  Dendnrnh,  in  which  it  is  atated  that 
the  original  plan  was  found  in  the  time  of  Fepi,  of  Dynasty 
VL,  in  ancient  characters  on  a  skin  of  the  time  of  the  Shasu- 
har.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  context  that  this  in- 
scription was  of  .the  time  ot  Khufu,  of  Dynasty  IV.,  and 
conasquently  the  parallel  expression  is  merely  used  to  denote 
remote  antiquity  (DilmicLon,  Baxurkunda  der  I'sssumIoh- 
Itigtn  von  Dtrulera,  16,  taf.  xvl  ;  18, 19,  taf.  iv.;  </,,  on  the 
other  aide,  Chabaa,  Ant.  Hut..,  Sd  ed.  7,  8). 

Egyptian  mythology  has  not  boen  found  to  contain  any 
allusion  to  a  deluge,  nor  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
Mosaic  narrative  in  reference  to  the  cosmogony  and  the 
early  conditions  of  the  human  race.  Similar  terms  have 
been  pointed  oat,  but  the  leading  facta  are  wanting.  Thna 
the  Egyptian  ideaa  of  their  prehistoric  age  have)  a  strange 
isolation  by  the  side  of  those  of  most  other  nations  of  remote 
civilization,  which  agree  in  one  or  more  particulars  with  the 
narrative  of  Genesis.     Discoveries  may,  however,  modify 


■neon.]  E  G 

,       In  Enpt  Italia  imiileoMDtilwTs  bean  iMantlydiaooTBnd. 
Owing,  however,  to  tits  ahand 


the  prehistoric*!  remains  have  scarcely  received  doe 
Horn.  We  do  not  yetknow  whether  these  implements  were 
neid  by  the  Egyptians  or  by  mgi  tribes  who  may  hare 
made  incursions  into  their  territory.  We  find,  however,  the 
uM  of  flint  arww-heeda  In  the  historical  period  from  the 
painting*  at  Bene*- Hasan  pynssty  HX). 

It  ii  impossible  to  conjecture  the  duration  of  the  prehis- 
toric ego  in  Egypt  it  Chsbss  hea  propoeed  ■  tpeee  of  4000 
yean  before  the  First  Dynasty  u  sumcient  for  the  dsvslop- 

nieturity  In  the  timo  of  the  Fourth  Dyneety  {Arti.  Sit., 
9,  10).  We  an,  however,  ao  entirely  ignorant  of  the  causae 
of  this  civilization,  and  ao  unable  to  decide  how  far  it  was 
native  to  the  aoil  of  Egypt,  that  it  is  safer  to  abstain  from 
any  attempt  to  compnte  a  period  of  the  length  of  which  the 
historical  Egyptians  themselves  do  not  appear  to  have  had 

With  Manas,  in  Egyptian  Vena,  the  "  Stable,"  the  history 
of  Egypt  **fl™  It  ii  true  that  Manetho  stiles  cautiously 
of  hie  successor*  of  the  Second  Dynasty  certain  things  that 
are  evidently  legendary-  This  must  be  the  natural  result 
of  a  want  of  monumental  evidence,  lad] 


thia  may  be  the  limit  at  which 
cords  began.  It  is,  however,  agreed  by  all  Egyptologists 
that  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  state  is  no  legendary  per- 
sonage. All  we  know  of  him  wears  the  sir  of  history,  and 
is  consistent  with  the  condition*  in  which  a  state  would 
hsve  been  formed.  Menes  was  of  Thinis,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  consequently  the  Erst  two  dynasties  are  called  Thinite. 
Thinis,  or  This,  in  Egyptian  Teni,  was  perhaps  only 
a  quarter  of  the  more  famous  Abydos.  Certainly  it  was  ob- 
scured by  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  oty.  Menes, 
having  gained  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  which  probably 
before  hi*  time  was  divided^  into  two  states,  founded  the  city 
of  Memphis.  In  order  to 'gain  sufficient  room  for  the  site 
he  changed  the  course  of  the  Nile  by  constructing  a  dike, 
which  turned  the  stream  more  to  the  east.  II  Linsnt 
behaves  that  this  dyke  is  probably  represented  by  that  of 
Kuaheyih.  The  great  temple  of  Ptah,  at  Memphis,  was 
then  founded ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seat  of 
government  was,  under  Menes,  or  not  much  later,  removed 
to  the  new  city.  Menu  made  laws  and  wi  ' ' 
war.  After  a  long  reign  of  sixty-two  yean 
a  hippopotamus.  All  thi*  has  a  perfectly  1 
Only  a  legislator  and  warrior,  and  son  mighty  hunter,  could 
have  ut  upon  a  stable  basis  the  long-lasting  fabric  of 
Egyptian  polity.  The  main  qualities  of  the  man  who  did 
this  could  not  have  been  forgotten  at  Memphis,  which  wss 
great  and  flourishing,  the  chief  seat  of  Egyptian  learning 
and  wealth,  before  the  dose  of  the  Third  Dynasty.  The 
reproach  that  Menes  corrupted  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
the  Egyptians  is  probably  a  perverted  tradition,  like  that 
which  changed  the  tyranny  of  Khufu  and  Khafra  to 
impiety.  In  later  times  Henes  was  reverenced  with  other 
kings,  but  as  far  as  we  know  had  no  special  worship,  a  con- 
dition suitable  to  his  historical  character,  now  universally 
admitted. 

Athothis,  either  Tote  or  Atot,  the  tint  or  second  succes- 
sor of  Menes,  is  related  to  have  founded  the  palace  at 
Memphis,  *"^,  being  a  pbysicisn,  to  have  written  anatomi- 
cal books.  A  medical  papyrus  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin, 
composed  under  Harases  it  (Dynasty  XDL),  curiously  illus- 
trates the  second  statement.  It  contains  a  portion  said  to 
nave  been  oopied  from  s  vary  ancient  papyrus  discovered  in 
the  tune  of  Heep-ti,  or  Usaphsido*,  a  later  king  of  the  First 
Dynasty,  and  to  have  ■■■-■■  ■    "    * 


Sethen^ofthonsxtlmefBrngschjiftsf.,  2ed.,*a).  Under 
Uenephaa,  the  fourth  Thinite  king,  a  great  lamina,  tha  first 
recorded,  ravaged  Egypt,  He  is  also  said  to  have  raised 
the  pyramid*  near  Xochome.  As  Kakem  is  the  monumental 
name  'of  the  part  of  the  Memphite  necropolis  around  the 
8eranenm,and  north  of  the  Pyramid  of  Steps  of  Sakkarah, 
Dr  Brugach  and'  others  are  disposed  to  consider  that 
pyramid,  which  Uavery  archaic  structure  among  pyramid*, 
to  be  here  intended.  The  use  of  the  plural  "  pyramids" 
fay  Manetho  does  not  stand  in  tha  way  of  the  identification, 
aswe  know  a  ceae  in  which  a  *mnll  pyramid  «ae  built  at  the 
same  time  as  a  large  one.  We  do  not  know  the  origins) 
purpose  of  the  monument  Under  the  early  dynasties  it 
'the  burial-place  of  the  bulls  Apis.     As,  how- 


mida  of  which  we  know  the  use.  Under  Semempees,  the 
seventh  kins;  of  the  dynasty,  Manetho  speaks  of  many 
wondera  and  a  very  great  plague.  Thus  the  two  chief 
scourges  of  Egypt  appear  in  this  remote  age,  suggesting  a 
large  population,  and  consequently  the  length  of  the  period 
preceding  the  accession  of  Menes. 

With  Booties,  or  Butau,  tha  Second  Dynasty  begins. 
Manetho  relates  that  in  his  time  a  great  chasm  opened  at 
Bubaatis  and  many  perished.  Frequent  as  volcanic  shocks 
are  in  Egypt,  it  is  long  since  an  earthquake  has  been  experi- 
enced in  that  country.  There  are,  however,  reasons,  from 
the  man  pur  in  which  monument*  have  fallen  and  the  records 
of  earthquake*  in  Palestine  in  antiquity,  for  supposing  that 
Egypt  was  anciently  more  subject  to  each  calamities  than 
in  later  time*  The  next  ling,  Kaiechos,  Kakau,  introduced 
the  worship  of  the  bulla  Apis  at  Memphis,  and  Mnevis  at 
Heliopolis,  and  of  the  Mendeeian  goat,  and  his  name 
appeal*  to  commemorate  these  innovations,  probably  a 
necessary  step  owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  for 
T-Tl*luafa  locally  worshipped  were  thus  restricted  in  number. 
We  also  notice  that  already  Heliopolis  and  Mendes,  beside* 
Thinis,  Memphis,  and  Bubaatis  had  been  founded.  Under 
the  next  king,  whose  name,  Binothris,  Bainnuter,  was  pro- 
bably commemorative  of  the  new  worship  at  Mendes,  we 
read  that  a  law  was  passed  that  women  could  hold  the 
sovereign  power.  Una  might  in  a  semi-barbarous  con- 
dition be  a  relic  of  polyandry,  but  in  Egypt  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Dynasty  IT.  forbids  such  an  explanation,  and 
we  must  rather  regard  this  new  law  a*  a  proof  of  advance- 
ment. In  ooneeqnence  we  And  a  few  reigns  of  queens 
in  the  Egyptian  lists,  but  only  one  of  them,  Sebek-neferu- 
ra  (Dynasty  XII.),  appears  in  those  of  the  monument*. 
Succession  through  an  heiress  was,  however,  carefully 
respected,  end  it  was  perhaps  for  want  of  a  son  that 
Binothris  made  this  edict  It  may  be  ehsaana,  but 
Manetho  calls  each  king  of  Dynasty  I.  after  Menes,  eon  of 
his  predecessor,  whereas  under  Dynasty  H.  he  drop*  thia 
characterization.  Nothing  more  is  told  of  this  line  but  two 
marvels,  that  under  Muiotho'n  seventh  king,  Nephereheres, 
the  Mils  was  fabled  to  have  flowed  mixed  with  honey  for 
eleven  days,  and  that  the  eighth,  Sesochria,  was  said  to 
have  had  a  height  of  6  cubits  and  3  palms,  which  is  not 
improbably  •  confnsed  account  of  a  colossal  statue. 

The  royal  house  now  changed  by  tha  accession  of  Dynasty 
m,  the  first  of  Memphhes.  Manetho  relates  how,  under 
its  heed,  Necherophee  or  Necherochis,  the  Nebka  of  the 
monumental  lists,  the  Libyan*  revolted  from  the  Egyptians 
but  returned  to  their  allegiance  terrified  by  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  the  moon.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the 
character  of  the  phenomenon  which,  unless  it  be  legendary, 
waa  probably  an  eclipse  ;  but  the  glimpse  we  tha*  obtain 
of  an  Egyptian  dominion  beyond  the  Nile  valley  at  thia 
remote  age  is  moat  valuable.  In  Genesis  the  Lehabim,  or 
'Lubim,  appear  as  a  race  kindred  to  the  Egyptians.     In  the 
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Egyptian  uwcriptions  they  are  sailed  Rata,  or  Lsbu,  and 
appear  on  early  monuments  as  i  dark  people,  Under  too 
Empire  the?  have  Caucasian  (haracteristioa.  The  change 
wm  probably  doe  to  the  great  maritime  migration!  of  the 
Polasgio  tribfis,  in  which  the  Libyans  had  an  impsrtant 
■hare.  To  the  next  king,  Tosorthros,  Hanetho  assigns  the 
iovBQtion  of  building  with  hewn  stones  and  cultivation  of 
fatten,  and  says  that  for  hia  medical  knowledge  the 
Egyptians  called  him  iEscnlapius.  II  the  Pyramid  of  Step* 
dates  from  an  earlier  king,  the  first  statement  most  be 
qualified,  though  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  difference 
of  constructive  skill  between  that  monument,  if  bo  early, 
and  the  works  of  Dynasty  IV.,  would  almost  justify  the 
historian;  and  again  the  discovery  of  inscriptions  of  a  leas 
accurately  ordered  kind  than  those  of  Dynasty  IV.  may 
support  the  second  statement ;  the  third  seems  at  variance 
with  the  ilamphite  worship  of  the  Egyptian  j&culspius, 
Imtu-ep.  On  the  monuments  contemporary  history  begins 
with  the  last  king  the  lists  assign  to  this  dynasty,  Senofera, 
probably  Manetho's  last  bnt  one,  Sephuris.  We  may  now 
take  a  retrospect  of  theage.  It  Mk  some  respects  curiously 
primitive  in  comparison  with  that  which  immediately  follows 
it.  DrBrugach  has  remarked  the  general  absence  inthe  kings' 
names  of  the  name  of  Be,  afterwards  essential  to  throne- 
namea,  which  from  the  medallic  character  of  some  of  these 
they  seem  to  have  been,  and  the  equally  general  absence  of 
the  names  of  other  gods,  Ba  occurring  once  in  the  three 
dynasties  and  Sekeri  once.  Again  he  has  observed  the  some- 
what plebeian  aspect  of  these  names,  as  proper  to  men  who 
.tandy  ruled  the  masses.  Mena  is  "the  stable,"  he  who 
rfbfcj  lota,  "he  who  strikes:''  Santa,  "the  terrible'" 
Hnni,"hewho  strikes."  Senofern  is  "the  betterer."  As 
■>  the  striker  of  the  peoples,"  for  bo  he  is  called  in  hia  in- 
scription at  Wadee  HagbixaL,  in  the  Sinaitie  peninsula, 
ha  is  a  foreign  conqueror.1 

From  Senofera,  at  the  close  of  Dynasty  III,  to  the  end 
of  Dynasty  VI,  we  have  a  succession  of  contemporary 
monuments  by  which  history  can  be  reconstructed,  not  only 
in  its  political  events,  but  in  those  details  of  the  condition 
of  the  population  which  make  an  essential  part  of  all  real 
history.  Under  Senofera  we  find  great  material  prosperity, 
and  the  aria  already  in  that  condition  of  excellence  which 
Makes  the  Pyramid  sge  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  annals  of  Egypt.  We  also  find  foreign  conquest  not 
as  in  the  time  of  the  Empire  for  glory,  bat  with  the  view  of 
extending  the  Egyptian  rule  to  countries  whose  products 
were  valuable  for.the  arts.  It  is  thus  that  this  Pharaoh  is 
the  earliest  who  hat  left  a  tablet  in  the  Sinaitie  peninsula, 
r  Bragsch  thinks,  was  the  first  to 


dotut,  immerfi  ittoly  neeeedi  Senof ere  m  the  lists  of  th* 
monuments,  so  that  he  may  be  regarded  at  the  legitimate 
head  of  Dynasty  IV.  The  list  of  that  dynasty  is  as  fol- 
lows:- Khufu,  Batatf,  Khafra,  Mentaurs,  SMsnsatat 
corrsaponding  to  eight  kings  in  Henetno,  in  whom  also 
the  order  is  'different,  Batatf  (Eatoises)  following  H enkuns 
{Manchorea),  a  natural  consequence  of  the  association  in 
fame  of  the  builders  of  the  three  most  celebrated  jpmmidsw 
Khufu,  Khafra,  and  afeakanra.' 

The  age  of  the  pyramid-builders  is  the  most  brilliant 
before  the  Empire.  We  can  judge  from  the  royal  tombs  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  kings,  and  from  the  sepulchres 
around  of  the  wealth  of  the  «-"--*-      ■"*■-  ■■-   ■      - 


_  it  military  colonies  to  protect  the  workers  in  the  m 
of  copper  sBM  the  valuable  blue  stone  called  "  mafkat,"  and 
this  ides,  is  supported  by  his  being  afterwards  worshipped 
there.  Es  is  also  the  first  king  whose  pyramid  is  found 
with  its  special  name  on  the  monuments.  Dr  Bragsch 
thinks  it  is  that  now  called  the  Pyramid  of  Aleydoom,  near 
which  chapels  of  tombs  bearing  his  name  have  been 
discovered,  and  a  group  consisting  of  two  statues,  remark- 
able as  a  splendid  specimen  of  Egyptian  archaic  art.  The 
subjects,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  usually  buried  near  tie 
pyramid  of  the  reigning  king.  Senofern  the  betterer  left  a 
good  name  as  a  beneficent  long,  and  his  worship  was  main- 
tained uniO  the  Ptolemaio  period. 

Khufu,  the  Sophia  I  of  Manetho  and  Cheops  of  Hero- 


ilogioal  loath  of  this  nut  nnksc 
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t,  Df  tta  uas  nfgiu,  towm  nltlla  too  liiu  togetbar. 
It  la  farther  nmarkable  that  while'  tho  length  of  Dycuty  I.  glne 
asariy  a  nnentloa  of  S>|  jean  to  each  reign  (85S4-8  -  SI  fl]  that  of 
DmaFflL  firm  ahusst  ssaatly  tab  — ■* 


Torio  Papyi 
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the  pyramids  has  perhaps  been  unduly  marvelled  at :  ws 
should  know  in  what  other  manner  the  kings  employed  the 
vast  amount  of  manual  labour  at  their  disposal,,  if  we 
would  estimate  how  much  they  could  have  effected  by  it  in 
pyramid-building  in  the  long  period  of  time  for  which  they 
ruled.  If  the  two  reigns  of  Khufu  and  Khafra  extended 
over  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter,  we  may  measure 
what  we  know  them  to  have  done  against  the  works  of 
other  states  during  a  like  interval,  and  tile  comparison 
reduces  our  wonder. 

sal  power  si  this  time  seems  to  have  bean  very 

strong.     So  at  least  may  we  infer  from  the  phraseology  of 

.  inscriptions,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  kings  threw 

ich,  if  not  all,  of  the  force  of  the  nation  into  personal 

monuments  for  their  own  memorial     Never  in  later  times 

is  the  royal  tomb  the  chief  object  of  the  king's  reign,  or  fa 

'" npletely  detached  from  the  welfare  of  Egypt.     The 

i  with  their  priesthoods  are  proofs  that  then  the 
was  more  positively  worshipped  than  ever  after- 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  great  man  whose 
tombs  are  planned  around  the  pyramids  enjoyed  abundant 
wealth  ana  ease.  Their  time  was  passed  not  fn  war  or  m 
state  affairs,  but  in  the  management  of  large  estates,  probably 
royal  gifts,  and  in  superintending  the  handicrafts  of  then 
people,  and  giving  no  small  share  of  their  leisure  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  to  hospitality,  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  musical  performances.  In  the  chapels  of  their  tombs 
these  occupations  of  everyday  life  are  portrayed.  Here 
is  no  sign  of  war,  no  great  military  class.  It  hi  troe  that 
the  common  folk  seem  to  have  been  very  poor,  bnt  their 
life  in  that  land  of  abundance  is  at  least  represented  as  happy. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  significant  that  lie  nobility  include 
large  number  of  the  royal  family,  and  that  the  king  is 
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old  at  the  ssd  <*  ths  reign  of  Mutant  sad  to  km  Brad  a  Tsar  late 
that  of  Khafra,  her  •«*  would  not  halm  tees  I0fl  isam    Taliii 
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bails  ths  lb*  of  Manatho  the  lnternei-a; nlfaafBttokssSt,  Sophia 
"is.    If  wo  aDow  her  to  hare  been  It  r 


1 1 0  Tens,  and  it  la  band  on  ths  minimum  of  ttms  possible  to  As  as 
Us  length  of  early  stags'  Uvea  to  tks  Tartn  Papynw  sssfsrts  this  A 
Probabij th. rrfgni  overlapped  one  uathar.  Tsta  tost  fc  sopuM 
tnrtbstwsdiMabsmbsn  In  ths  Qnat  Pyramid,  wMab.  baa  shM 
mad*  M.  d*  B«tf*  suspect  Hat  It  was  ths  tomb  of  two  Uaas  (. 
Ml.  soU  1).  A  sound  anjamant  for  ths  (hieaetasy  of  th.  «i 
might  be  foond  ta  ths  stag  of  lbs  three  chief  pyramids.  A  ptna 
n  th.  gnat  work  of  »  Hnf'i  reign,  end  it  woe  so  oaistHHtsd  ths) 


turn;  so,  too,  the  Saeond;  wbenss  the  Third  woald,  to  Its  original 
stia,  mirk  a  ■herter  tlnw.    By  IMe  method  we  should  >- <- 
•Kept  Miootho'i  nambers  fcr  Khnfa,  M  roan,  i 

bat  to  doobt  the  long  reign  of  KSr*—  "     " ' 

on  th*  oOm  eridaum  to  oaks  I 
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d  In  the  tombs,  tad  when  he  u  spoken  of 
if  the  moat  dUut  respect.  Similarly  there 
■a  e*  to  worship.  Religion*  subjects 
■re  muting,  end  the  religion*  maxiptioiu  are  usually  limited 
to  the  formula  of  dedication,  liie  priesthood  ie  slreedy 
numerous,  hut  it  is  connected  with  the  servioa  of  the  chapels 
of  the  pyramid*.  In  the  net  court  a  baneful  bureencratie 
clan  ii  already  growing,  in  fntara  to  destro y  the  waif  are  of 
thepeopl 

There„ 
of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
of  a  later  date  that  he  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Itia,  near  the 
Sphinx,  carved  out  of  the  rock  by  eome  earlier  king,  and 
that  be  made  a  pyramid  for  the  Princess  Hantaan  n  the 
aame  neighbiiorhood.  The  charge  of  impiety  which  the 
local  tradition  reported  by  Herodotus  bring*  against  Khufa 
thw  tail*,  and  the  charge  of  tyranny  >**ncisted  with  it, 
may  he  equally  groundless.  The  coat  of  life  in  building 
the  Greet  Pyramid  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  that  of 
•  long  irar  under  condition*  resembling  those  of  modem 
China.  It  should  be  noted  that  Khufu,  a*  well  aa  Khafra 
and  Eatatf,  were  still  objects  of  worship  under  Dynasty 
XXVL  (Brogach,  Hid.,  3d  ed.  57,  68).     The  only  record 

commemorating  what  was  probably  no  more  than  a  suc- 
cessful |ajtoenaae>  of  the  poets  already  there  eetahliabed  to 
guard  the  mines. 

The  reign  of  Khafra  ia  commemorated,  like  that  of 
Khufu,  by  the  royal  sepulchre  and  the  tomb*  of  subjects. 
From  the  latter  we  are  able  to  contradict  the  tradition  of 
hi*  hostility  to  the  national  religion,  in  which  Herodotua 
essociates  him  with  Khnfo.  The  moat  interesting  remains 
of  the  time  ere  thertatueeof  thi*  king  found  in  a  well  near 
the  Sphinx,  into  which  they  were  pro  Mbly  thrown  either  by 
a  foreign  invader  or  l>y  early  Christian*  or  by  Arabs,  rather 
than  in  a  popular  revolt  after  Ids  death   (c/.,  bowerer, 


Haspero, 
Khafra  fr 
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from  this  find  hare  been  published  uyM.de  Rouge' 


(Six  Prim.  Dyn.,p\.  iv.  v,V 

showing  s  naturalistic  style  that  makes  them  far  superior 


f  Herodotua, 


r  M enaherea,  the  My  carinas 
and  the  founder  of  the  Third  Pyramid,  does  run  seem  io 
have  been  specially  reverenced  in  later  times,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  report  of  Herodotus.  It  is,  however,  interest- 
ing, fat  oonnection  with  the  tradition  of  his  support  of 
religion,  that  the  Egyptian  SUuat  speaks  of  its  64th 
chapter  as  found  by  Har-totef,  son  of  Mandates,  at 
Hennopolia  Magna,  when  be  made  an  inspection  of  the 
temple*  of  Egypt,  and  brought  a*  a  precious  document 
to  the  king  (Bragsch,  Hi*.,  2d  ed.  p.  SO,  60).  It  would 
thus  appear  that  the  Ritual  was  not  then  completed,  and 
Maneuio'a  statement  that  Sophia  L,  Khufu,  wrote  the  tacred 
book  mar  be  another  bint  as  to  ha  date.  It  may  also  be 
noticed  that  the  queen  of  Khafra  was  priestess  of  Thoth 
(Site  Prem.  Dyn.,  277  tqq.),  and  a  noble,  probably  eon 
of  Khafra,  was  high-priest  of  Thoth  at  Hennopolis,  a 
dignity  held  by  another  prinoe  in  the  same  reign  (/&  280, 
281). 
The  moot  Interesting  record  of  Menkaura  Is  his  wooden 
ay-case,  found  by  General  Howard  Vyee  in  the  Third 
*  In  the  disappointing  silence  of  those  vast  monu- 
ments, without  a  single  encisnt  Egyptian  writing  aave  the 
graffiti  of  workmen  and  the  inscription*  of  native  visitor*, 
this  solitary  record  of  the  time  is  the  one  authoritative 
voice  from  the  royal  sepulchres,  and  it  tells 
archaic  formula  that  the  whole  myth  of  Osiris  in  it*  rela- 
tione to  human  destiny  we*  already  matured.    The  king 


mummr-su 

Pyramid. 


as  Osiris  has  ooaoroe  divine  and  ha*  vanquished  hi*  enemle* 
(Brngteh,  Mitt.,  2d  ed.,  58,  69). 

The  next  family,  Dynasty  V.,  continued  to  role  at 
lasanahfc.1  Of  its  sovereigns  we  know  but  little.  The  last 
but  one,  Aera,  is  the  first  Pharaoh  whom  we  know  to  hare 
bad  two  name*,  the  throne-name  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
one.  To  M*  eon  Pteh-hotap  is  assigned  the  trident  moral 
treatise  already  noticed  in  making  of  Egyptian  literature, 
which  Is  on  the  whole  the  hast  fruit  of  Egyptian  thought 
that  tone  has  spared.  The  last  king,  Una*,  varied  the 
form  of  royal  tombs,  by  constructing  the  great  truncated 
pyramid  now  celled  Mastebat-Fsraoon,  or  Pharaoh'*  Beat, 
north  of  the  Pyramids  of  Dshshoor.    (Id.  67.) 

Ins  EUti  Dynasty  was  probably  a  family  of  a  different 
part  of  Egypt'  It  ha*  left  many  recorda  which  indicate 
lea*  oarrfrauention  at  Mensphni  than  those  of  the  earlier 
sovereigns,  and  mark  the  beginning  of  wars  for  predatory 
purpose*  and  extension  of  territory.  This  change  ie 
aocompanied  by  a  lees  careful  style  of  sculptors,  and  let* 
in  the  excavation  of  the  tombs,  a*  though  the 
rere  gaining  a  larger  horiton,  or,  it  may  be, 
religion  for  ambition.  He  interest  of  the 
dynasty  centre*  in  the  undoubtedly  long  reign  of  Pepi, 
second  or  third  king  of  the  line,  and  the  inscription  of  Una. 
In  this  inscription  we  flrat  read  of  great  wan,  and  foreign 
conquered  nation*  are  spoken  of  by  name.  A  military 
system  had  already  begun,  for  we  road  how  the  king  sent 
with  Una  an  officer  mid  soldiers  to  transport  ft  sarcophagus 

for  the  royal  tomb  from  the  quarries  of  Turk.  A  war  is 
thee  ttncWtnkan  against  the  nomad*  of  the  eastern  desert— 
the  Amn  (Shemitetl)  and  the  Hernaha,  "  those  who  are  on 
the  ■and.'*  An  army  is  levied  from  the  whole  population 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  as  though  there  were  no 
military  caste.  Negroes  are  alto  enrolled  from  several 
countries  mentioned  byname,  which  must  have  been  sobjeot 
to  Egypt,  and  are  drilled  by  "Egyptian  officer*,  including 
priest*,  -Una  it  appointed  general  in  chief.  Five  separate 
conducted  by  him  into  the  ooontry  of  the 


were  Arab*  of  the  desert,  for  the  Egyptian  general  cut  down 
their  vine*  and  their  fig-  trees  (1)  Another  expedition  wa* 
conducted  by  water  againat  the  same  nation  in  a  ooontry 
called  Tskhebal  (De  Rouge)  or  Tarehbe  1  (Brogach),  which 
M.  de  Rouge"  conjectures  may  be  Arabia  Petnee,  or  a  part 
of  Syria,  remarking  that  it  was  near  Egypt,  for  the  expedi- 
tions seem  to  have  been  annual.  The  external  activity  of 
the  reign  of  Pepi  is  also  attested  by  a  tablet  at  Wadee  Ma- 
ghereh,  and  hi*  public  works  by  many  inscriptions,  among 
which  we  must  not  omit  the  occurrence  of  his  name  at  Tarda, 
and  in  the  inscription  relating  to  the  building  of  the  temple 
ofDendarah.  Ho  founded  a  city  called  the ''City  of  Pepi" 
in  Middle  Egypt,  whichhas  wholly  disappeared,  and  tomb* 
of  hi*  time  are  found  in  various  rjarta  of  the  Nile  valley. 
His  pyramid,  which,  like  Memphis,  wa*  celled  the  "  good 
station,"  Men-nofer,  was  probably  at  the  ancient  capital,  and 
may  be  one  of  the  two  great  pyramid*  of  Dahahoor,  which 


.Us  Svautr  apnsn  to  bin  ocmaWtsd  rf  bum  knigt ,  whs  prc- 
behrr  mWms  s**n>  aWTveM  (Bras-h,  rul,  1  el.  in). 
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p»o*g« nnlly  uutor  uu  liamsdUta  nam-ot  of  Pari,  astsllj 
Uvtifiad  iritt  Fhlop.,  to  whoa  ti.  Bfenrfau  UMoitta  a«d*M  a  rttra 
of  1M  or  pMSnay  Myesra  M.  da  tawsst  Iss  asss  ON  dlBoaHv, 
nd  dfeMSSMd  wftaoat  naallj  naotrbis  It  (SitPnm.  2**,  Ml  ••«.). 
M.  Mupno  hu  trop<-i>tl  a  moat  iiistidoai  rmaraHnn  of  lha  djnwtj, 
HeW«U^tN.(<ik»niUtbelcrDg-U™lPU0ps«adUiilhl.uu""- 
is  bsstPapl  US*.  /m.,M|.    »*■ 
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■re  of  later  date  than  Dynasty  IT.,  if  wo  may  judge  front 
thair  structure,  and  both  of  which  from  their  sise  imply 
reigns  of  the  greatest  prosperity  and  of  long  duration. 

Pepi  wes  succeeded  by  his  aon  Herama.  Tie  new  king 
ude  Una  governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  employed  him  to 
bring  blocki  of  granite  from  Elephantine  for  hia  pyramid, 
and  in  various  other  works  of  which  the  inscription  already 
referred  to  given  moat  carious  detail*,  fie  waa  charged 
to  obtain  wood,  which  waa  provided  by  the  prince  of  four 
Ethiopian  nations  already  mentioned  among  those  famish- 
ing negroes  to  the  greet  army  of  Pepi.  We  thna  learn 
that  tributary  Ethiopia  was  raled  by  a  native  prince  'or 
princes  under  the  governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  who  also  had 
the  power  of  establishing  poets  in  the  dependency.  Una 
made  four  docks  and  tunber-jarde  in  Ethiopia  for  build- 
ing boats,  and  attached  a  chapel  to  each.  We  may  thna 
expect  to  find  some  record  of  Egyptian  rule  at  this  early 
time,  long  before  the  complete  reduction  of  Lower  Nubia, 
in  territories  far  south ;  for  the  timber-growing  country 
doee  not  begin  for  some  distance  within  the  tropics. 

Merenra  was  followed  by  his  younger  brother  Neferkara, 
and,  according  to  Hanetho,  the  dynasty  ended  with  the 
beautiful  Queen  Nitocrie,  whose  name  appears  in  the  Turin 
Papyrus,  but  whose  exact  historical  place  is  not  certain. 
If  she  was  buried  in  the  Third  Pyramid,  of  whioh  Hanetho, 
according  to  the  copyists,  makes  her  the  builder,  she 
enlarged  the  original  work  of  Hsnchsrea,  and  certainly  no 
pyramid  is  so  evidently  not  merely  a  doable  structure  bat 
one  of  'doable  design.  Nitocris  it  almost  the  only 
Egyptian  whose  historical  character  has  been  lost  in  a 
succession  of  legends.     One  version  of  her  story  is  the 

still  bewitched  the  Arab  of  the  Middle  Ages  when  he 
approached  her  pyramid  (of.  maspero,  But.  Anc.,  Hi). 

With  the  later  part  of  Dynasty  TL  the  second  great 
chasm  in  Egyptian  history  begins,  and  we  have  no  moan- 
ing to  Hanetho,  Dynasties  TJX  and  TUX  were  of  Mem- 
plntes,  and  IX.  and  X.  of  Heiacleopolites,  the  Biospolite 

Whether  the  dynasties  whioh,  intervened  between  the 
Vlth  and  XUih  were  contemporary  or  successive,  and 
how  much  time  they  occupied,  cannot  yet  be  proved.     In 

the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  a  series  of  kings  unknown  from  other 


other  and  earlier  kings  of  Dynasty  XL  are  named,  with 
curious  indications  that  it  waa  first  but  •  local  line.  To 
the  period  of  the  earlier  kings  of  Dynasty  XL    belongs 


arose  at  Thebes,  the  houae  of  the  Entefs  and  Hentuhotape. 
The  power  of  these  kings  gradually  increased,  and  at  last 
one  of  thsm  reunited  under  a  single  role  the  whole  of  Egypt 
(Hasparo,  Hiit.  Anc,  98, 99.)  Probably  the  Heracleopolite 
line,  Dynasties  IX,  X,  waa  a  local  house  contemporary 
with  the  Uempbitea  or  Thebaus,  or  both. 

With  Dynasty  XTL1  the  Theben  line  waa  nrmly  estab- 
lished over  ell  Egypt  In  the  oircmnetanoea  referred  to 
In  the  "  Instructions  "  of  Amenemhat  I.,  ha  first  king,  to 
his  son  Uaurtseen  L,  we  have  a  glimpse  into  the  unquiet 
condition  of  the  country  when  the  line  arose  {Id.,  101). 
Similarly  the  custom  of  associating  the  heir  apparent  as 
king  with  hia  father,  the  peculiarity  of  thia  dynasty,  indi- 
cates the  dangers  that  than  surrounded  the  throne  (cf. 
«105). 

It  is  to  the  grottoes  of 
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our  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  arts  of  Egypt  mate 
Dynasty  XTL,  and  much  of  its  history  fa  there  toW  in  the 
memoir*  of  a  family  of  governors  nnder  the  first  five  kings 
of  thia  house.  No  one  can  have  examined  these  beanttrnl 
tombs  without  bung  struck  by  the  advance  in  architecture 
whioh  they  show,  and  the  evidence  ofprosperity  sod 
cultivation  afforded  by  their  pamtings  l&n  subjects  re- 
semble those  of  the  tombs  of  the  earner  dynasties,  but 
there  is  a  greater  variety,  partly  due  to  a  more  luxurious 
condition  of  society,  partly  to  a  more  flexible  art  It  ia 
sufficiently  evident  that  the  preceding  dynasty  (XL)  cannot 
have  been  weak,  and  the  country  under  its  rule  distracted. 
A  time  of  prosperity  must  have  preceded  thia  bright  period 
of  Egyptian  history. 

Amenemhat  L,  probably  ■  successful  minister  of  an 
earlier  king  (Brngsch,  But,  2d  ed.,  79,  80,  8*),  had  an 
active  and  prosperous  reign,  ruling  like  Pepi  beyond  Egypt 
to  the  south,  and  occupying  himself  in  the  construction  of 
various  monuments.  As  the  head  of  a  new  line  he  paid 
special  attention  to  the  boundaries  of  territories,  to  tin 
regulation  of  the  inundation,  and  to  the  confirmation  of 
hereditary  governors  (Benee-Haaan  inser. ;  Brngsch,  Bit-, 
3d  ed.,  94,  96).  A  very  curious  view  of  the  state  of  Egypt 
in  his  time  ia  given  us  by  the  story  of  penefaa,  in  a  hieratic 
papyrus  of  the  Berlin  Museum  (translated  by  M.  Goodwin, 
in  Affords  of  the  Pail,  vi.  131,  asm.).  It  is  the  history 
of  an  Egyptian  who  fled  from  the  king  and  took  refngs 
with  a  neighbouring  prince,  whoae  territory  unhappily 
we  cannot  as  yet  determine,  and  after  a  long  sojourn 
sought  hia  aovereign'a  pardon  and  returned  home  to  be 
taken  into  the  favour  of  Amenemhat  The  reception  of  the 
fugitive  abroad,  his  home-sickness,  and  the  kindness  of  the 
Pharaoh,  who  at  the  mm  that  is  described  in  tenna  of  the 
meet  abject  respect,  form  an  interesting  picture,  and  one  re- 
markably illustrating  several  events  in  the  history  of  Egypt 

Under  Usortesen  L,  the  co-regent  and  successor  of 
Amenemhat  L,  Egypt  had  reached  its  Mghaai  prosperity 
after  the  age  of  the  pyramid-builders  of  Dynasty  IT.  The 
obelisk  which  still  marks  the  site  of  Heliopoha,  a  fragment 
of  a  statue  at  Tanis,  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  of  the  SSnaitic 
peninsula,  and  a  stele  from  Wades  Half  el  i,  recording  foreign 
in  the  south,  now  In  the  Naples  Hne  - 
Jus    reign.      The    records     < 

_ _....  _.  vever,  its  moat  instructive 

Hentuhotep  has  given  us  a  picture  of  the  power  and  statue 
of  an  Egyptian  prime  minister,  holding  all  or  nearly  all  the 
functions  of  the  members  of  a  modern  cabinet,  a  position 
singularly  parallel  to  that  of  Joseph,  to  the  detail  thai  era. 
great  men  bowed  before  him.  To  hit  stele  we  owe  the  in- 
formation that  he  gained  successes  against  the  Asiatic*,  the 
Herusha,  and  the  negroes.     (Bmgach,  Hid.,  3d  ed.,  91, 

Of  Amenemhat  XL  and  Usortesen  EL,  the  next  kings, 

there  is  little  to  relate  but  that  Egypt  continued  to  prosper. 
It  was  nnder  Usortesen  LTL  that  a  great  step  in  advance 
was  made  by  the  fixing  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Egyptian 
dominion  beyond  the  Seccnd  Cataract,  at  Semneh  and 
tumuli,  where  this  king  built  sanctuaries  and  fortresses, 
and  placed  great  bouudary-marks  in  the  form  of  tablet*. 
These  in  their  inscriptions  define  the  limits  of  the  king- 
dom, and  regulate  the  passage  of  negroes  by  the  river 
(Id.,  103).  Here  and  throughout  Nubia,  Usorteaan  waa 
worshipped  in  subsequent  times.  He  had  introduced  a 
settled  government  into  the  country,  which  long  after  was 
virtually  a  part  of  Egypt  rather  than  a  dependency.  Hia 
successor  Amenemhat  LLL  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  great 
engineering  works.  That  oars  which  the  first  Airsanemhat 
bestowed  on  the  regulation  of  the  inundation  aesaua  to  have 
been  the  great  object  of  bis  reign.  The  rocks  of  Seauneh  and 
Kummeh  bear  registers  of  the  height  of  the  Nile  in  several 
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yeerscf  kisrsign.  Bis  greet  ecicrr^  the  e^ssMeseful 
of  Hi  Mad  ww  carried  oot  in  Egypt,  w  the  wMfa 
of  a  vest  artificial  reservoir.  Lake  Hctrie,  in  llu  province 
now  called  the  Vaiyoom,  which  rewired  the  nttn  of  the 
Nile  by  a  easel,  and  after  the  mnndsiion  ipreed  them  ever 
the  ootmtry.  Ia  fisheries  were  also  very  valuable. 
Through  the  neglect  of  age*  lie  site  of  Lab  Mom*  mi 
f ongotten  untiL  in  on  time,  M.  Linant  traced  it  Near  the 
lake,  Aiiniiimilnl  TTT,  built  the  famous  Labyrinth,  of  which 
the  remains  wen  diaoorered  by  Dr  Lepeiu*  during  the 
Prussian  Expedition  to  Egypt,  and  ihers  rawed  a  pjTeraid. 
The  oas  of  the  labyrinth  ia  unknown ;  the  pyramid  waa  no 
doubt  ^ha  royal  H*x)a\  It*  moderate  dbnensiofi*  and  the 
rait  ain  of  the  lake  ahow  a  remarkable  contrast  to  tha 
earlier  great  pyramids,  with  apparently  no  corresponding 
work  of  public  minfnrnase  At  the  time  which  produoed 
the  I*ke  Mania  civilisation  had  reached  a  point  far  above 
that  of  tha  ago  of  Kbafn,  perhaps  the  highest  Bgypt  ha* 
ever  known.  Of  the  abort  reign*  of  Amenemhas  IV,  and 
Queen  Sebek-nsfni-r*.  we  know  nothing,  but  that  with  the 


Theben  like  it*  predecessor,  but  with  a  special  favour  for 
Middle  Egypt  (tf.  Bmgsch,  Si*.,  3d  ed.  115),  Beam  to 
have  ruled  all  Bgypt  Ita  power,  however,  waa  evidently 
weakened,  either  by  external  war  or  by  internal  dissension. 
Many  monument*  may  liave  been  loat  or  may  yet  lie  hid  in 
the  mound*  of  town*  of  Middle  Egypt,  bat  the  seentinoes 
of  record*  of  public  worka  ia  a  proof  of  ita  weakness. 
Where  are  it*  tablet*  in  the  quarries!  In  the  Turin 
Papyrus  are  preterved  the  lengtba  of  several  of  the  reign* 
of  it*  king*,  who  generally  bore  the  name*  SebuUiotep  or 
Nefarhotcp.  The  longest  reign  in  13  yean,  and  but  one 
other  reaches  10,  the  total  of  13  reign*  being  but  18  years 
22  days,  and  6  sum*  of  month*  and  7  of  day*  effaced. 
Putting  the  total  at  60  years,  the  allowance  for  each  reign 
i»  under  4  years.  This  mnat  have  been  a  time  of  disturb- 
ance, but  not  necessarily  of  diaaatroua  wara ;  for  if  we  com- 
pere the  rule  of  the  second  line  of  Ifamlook  sultan*  we 
obtain  an  average  reign  of  S  year*  each.  Thi*  we  know  to 
have  been  the  oonaaqaence  of  domestic  disturbance,  and 
not  of  grant  public  disasters  at  borne  or  abroad.  Dynasty 
XIV.,  of  Sottas,  the  next  in  Manetho's  list,  is  the  first 
which  had  certainty  ita  capital  in  the  Paha,  Beyond  this 
fact  we  can  only  conjecture  ita  importance  and  chrono- 
logical place. 

TIm  invasion  and  conquest,  at  least  in  part,  of  Bgypt  by 
the  Hykeos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  is  undoubtedly  the  chief 
cans*  of  the  obscurity  of  this  age.  The  event  did  not 
happen  until  at  leaat  same  time  after  the  beginning  of 
Dynasty  XHX,  for  the  eighteenth  king  of  that  line  in  the 
Turin  Papyrus,  who  bears  the  significant  narneMer-meaha, 
"  the  general,"  has  left  a  record  at  Tenia  war  the  eastern 
frontier,  which  was  probably  the  chief  city  of  at  least  one 
dynasty  of  the  invade™. 

Manotho,  as  cited  by  Joasphos,  allows  for  the  stay  of  the 
foreigners  in  Bgypt  •  period  of  Sll  years,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  about  the  interval  beween  Dynasty  XXL 
and  Dynasty  XYHL,  by  which  they  were  expelled.  This 
number,  however,  rests  upon  the  single  evidence  of 
Jceephna,  and  is  moreover  probably  made  op  of  sums  of 
dynasties,  which  would  render  ita  evidence  doubtful.  A 
better  mean*  of  measuring  the  period  wi 
by  then 


D  year*  before  Ramses  IX  could  we  place  this  foreign 

■ereign.     All  that  can  be  said  a*  to  the  chronology  ia 

that  Dynasty  XV.  and  XTL  were  probably  of  Shepherds, 

and  Dynasty  XVTL  was  certainly  Theban.     Judging  from 

the  numbering,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a  break  in  the 


leban  succession,  and  that  the  two  Shepherd  dynasties 
rere  successive,  the  Xoltes  perhaps  being  but  a  provincial 

The  story  of  theBykaoais  thus  told  by  Manetho,  Under 
.  king  called  Timaioe,  or  Timao*  (not  recognised  in  the 
1st  or  on  the  monuments),  certain  invaders  from  the  East 
1  Egypt  without  a  battle,  destroying  the  b 


one  of  themselves,  Ss 
Memphis,  and  made  a 
protection  of  the  caster 
city  Avuria,  in  the  Bethrolte  n 


held  Egypt  for  Sll  years.  After  this  the  king*  of  tha 
Thebals  and  of  the  rest  of  Egypt  roes  against  the  Shepherd 
rule,  and  a  great  and  long  war  was  waged,  until  Hi*phf*t> 
aelftcsa*.  drove  the  Shepherds  out  of  all  Egypt  except 
Avaris,  where  bis  son  Tuthmosis  besieged  them,  and 
failing  to  take  the  place  agreed  to  a  capitulation,  on  the 
condition  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 
Accordingly  they  want  through  the  desert  to  Juthsa  and 
founded  Jerusalem.  They  were  called  Eykeos,  or  Shepherd 
ki  ngs,  and,  according  to  some,  they  were  Arab*. 

This  narrative,  notwithstanding  a  general  confirmation 
from  the  monuments,  is  evidently  not  wholly  correct  Ia 
partioottr  it  fa  inconsistent  with  all  other  evidence  in 
attributing  the  foundation  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Shepherds, 
which  is  evidently  the  result  of  an  endeavour  to  connect 
their  departure  with  the  Exodus.  Manetho  seems  to  hare 
preserved  two  Egyptian  theorise  of  the  Exodus,  which  both 
explained  that  event  a*  the  retreat  of  eastern  invader*. 
M.  Mariette'i  researches  in  the  ruins  of  Tanis  have  brought 


scholars  have  explained  Egyptian  documents  connected 
with  the  war  of  independence.  From  these  different 
source*  we  learn  that  the  foreigners  were  of  the  Shemite 
kindred  type,  nsnnUiii|j.  the  modern  inhabitants  of 
'  of  Lower  Egypt,  who  still  retains  the 
"  '  l~  Greek  writer*.  Though 
by  violence,  we  find 
_  and  cultivating  the 
manner*  ana  avuisaaon  of  Egypt,  and  even  giving  a  new 
and  ehaiacteristio  development  to  ita  art  in  their  costly 
monalitb*  of  granite,  which  show  from  their  material  that 
their  rule  extended  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Egypt 
The  war  of  independence  arose  between  Apepee,  one  of 
their  later  kings,  who  is  described  as  worshipping  Seth  only, 
and  one  of  the  threo  Thobsiu  kiugs  called  on  the  monument! 
Bsvskenen  Taa,  at  this  time  apparently  a  tributary  prince. 
The  war,  contrary  to  Manetho's  statement,  doe*  not  seem 
to  have  been  of  long  continuance,  having  been  brought  to  a 
■ill  ii  i  if  ill  end  by  Aahmea,  first  king  of  Dynasty  XV  111., 
between  whom  and  B»*kenen  Taa  no  great  length  of  time 
can  have  elapsed     Manetho's  text  is  again  erroneous  in 

Tuthmcsis   (Thothmes  IV.),  son 

(Thothmes  ILL),  sixth 


peenliaritiea  already  noticed  by  Greek 
their  conquest  may  have  been  marked  b 
them  in  their  own  monument*  using  at 


nabtlnta 

inthttoM ,_ „ -r-r--,     - 

tM  Amphli  of  HBnsete.ahnerl  uninediiWypnMdod  Dj-nuty  XVIII. 
apopU*  i.  mmnoud  nam*  taa  oar/  BbtpJurd  axe|*  If  MoLto  >ua, 
la  th.  pu^i  nwmd  bj  Jos.pl>"  tb-t  ero  edlad  tb.  AM  Shea- 
sard  ndan,  who  vnj  jropulj  soopsH  U»  fort  Bheplwrd  uvaser/. 
Uh  XTlk,  la  tb.  eettosM  of  axneaon;  tbou«h  Ewebiui  tnuiifwi 
maa  to  Dr™*fXTO.,  sw*apa  knowlni  tlaj  lmin«iluttljpr««l«l 
DvnutT  XTIli  la  Abkuu,  DTnarti  XVI.  H  of  easpasrti  u-d 
XVIL  of  SUpbml*  u!d  Ittbua,  Iflh.ldo.ii(lciliof.ufXptpM«ub 
lb>  Apepak  of  Drauty  XV.  wan  orUI>  «.  mijht  bin  >  mux* 
mann  ot  lit  tint  of  tit  Bhtpborf  ral^  bat  til.  U  not  pmrtil. 
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ltd  fifth  sovereigns  of  Dynasty  XVTIJ.  in  bin  litt ;  but 
this  may  be  a  oonfusion  doe  to  copyists,  u  dure  it  other 
evidence  that  he  placed  the  conquest  of  the  Shepherds 
under  Amoeis,  or  Aahmss.  The  expnlaton  of  the  foreigners 
watoot  io  complete  ae  Mwiotho  would  have  na  imagino. 
Several  name*  in  theli  territory  remained  Shemite,  or  the 
population  uou-Egyptian,  and  under  Dynasty  XIX  the 
prejudice  that  appear*  in  Dynasty  JLVilL  seems  almost 
removed. 

It  must  be  hen  noticed  that  Dr  Brugsch  bat  copied  a 
remarkable  inscription,  from  the  tomb  at  Eilethyia  of  Babe, 
whom  he  assigns  to  the  latter  part  of  Dynasty  XVH.,  in 
which  mention  ia  made  of  a  Amine  of  mohn  yeara. 
"  A  famine  harms  broken  out  during  many  years,  I  gave 
com  to  the  town  daring  each  famine."  There  are  bnt  two 
known  instances  in  history  of  a  famine  in  Egypt  lasting 
a  years'  famine  of  Joseph  and  the 


■even  years'  famine  of  the  Fitimee  caliph 
Dr  Br  ngsah  has,  therefore,  argued  with  high  p 
Babe  records  the  famine  of  Joseph,  and  that  the  old  trarH- 


;li  probability  that 


n  that  Joseph  governed  Egypt  under  the  Shepherd  King 
Apophis  ia  a  true  one  (r/.  npra,  p.  73ft,  note  I).  To  this 
we  shall  recur  in  speaking  of  the  Exodus.  (See  Bragaffh, 
Uil.,  2  ed.  1T4,  woo.) 

The  beginning  of  Dynasty  iVIIX  (b.c.  1600-1900 1)  it 
marked  by  two  great  events,  the  union  of  divided  I^yp' 
under  one  head,  sod  the  victorious  end  of  the  great  war  with 
the  Shepherds.1  Aahmes,  probably  a  Tbobau  prince,  appaera 
to  have  aeoored  the  supreme  rule  over  the  vaijoue  pnncea 
of  Egypt,  without  abolishing  their  rights,  and  to  ham  gained 
Ethiopian  support  by  his  marriage  with  Hefru-ari,  daughter 
of  a  king  of  Ethiopia.  He  then  directed  hia  whole  power 
to  the  final  liberation  of  Egypt.  The  tomb  at  Eilethyia 
of  ftahmwt  sou  of  Ahiih*J  a,u  officer  of  tha  Egyptian 
flotillas,  in  an  inscription  relating  hia  eervioea,  throws 
light  on  the  -events-  of  this  war.  Es  passed  his  early 
youth  in  the  fortress  af  Eilethyia,  one  of  the  strong  posi- 
tions where  the  kings  of  Dynasty  XVH.  rallied  tbeir 
subjects.  In  the  reign  of  Aahmea  he  was  made  officer 
of  the  ship  called  the  "Oali."  Later  ho  went  to  the  flotilla 
of  the  north  to  fight.     It  was  during  the  siege  of  the 

fortress  of  Avaria.     Ha  served  in  thr 

Memphis,"  a  name  no  doubt  given 
addition  of  the  ancient  capital  to  ine  dominions  oi 
Aahmea.  An  engagement  took  place  on  the  water  near 
Avsris.  Subsequently  Avaris  was  taken,  and  the  young 
officer  cacriBd  off  three  captives,  whom  the  king  granted  him 
aa  slaves.  This  was  in  the  fifth  year  of  Aahmea  ;  in  the 
ueit  we  read  of  the  conquest  of  Sharnhan,  the  Shannon  of 
the  book  of  Joshua,  in  the  south-west  of  Palestine.  The 
memoir  then  adds  that,  after  having  slain  tha  Shepherds  of 
Asia,  the  king  undertook  a  successful  expedition  against  an 
Ethiopian  country.    (See  Brugsch,  Hut.,  I  ed.  BO,  81.) 

This  narrative,  while  generally  confirming  Manetho's 
story,  oorreots  it  in  some  particulars.  It  states  that  Avaris 
was  taken,  not  that  it  capitulated,  and  indicates  a  pursuit 
of  tha  enemy  within  the  territory  of  Palestine,  what*  they 
were  again  conquered  in  a  city  which  they  attempted  to 
hold.  The  Ethiopian  expedition  was  a  re  assertion  of  tha 
Egyptian  dominion  to  the  south.  Two  tablet*  in  the  Turk 
quarries  record  how,  in  the  twenty-seoond  year  of  hie  reign, 
Aahmea  restored  the  templet  which  bad  fallen  into  decay, 


e  siege  of  tli 


1  The  obrtmolofT  of  Druttv  XYiTI.  It  act  jst  ■> 
UM  la  Wo  la  a  wry  corapt  itata.     Cotaln  immbare . 


id  by  the  memuosat*.  tsd  If  w>  areslshiaally  acoept 
n  obtain  a  iu  of  not  gnsUy  iw  two  hunlnul  jew  for  tha 

■__  u  i .  —.i  »v ._  rf  Ban,,.  £     ft  mI1-t 

i  whloh  an  pnnialoDaJly 
ij  bo  mora  imrij  itatar- 


b»  mumband  that  thorn  ni 
OS  icflnlfai  tl  y  muafe,  Ills  i 
n  wa  know  thi  plum  of  Uii  HI 


the  blocks  being  removed  by  ball*  u 

Phcenieianat    (Fenkbu)    (Brngach,    Sid.,    : 

174).     It  may  be  recollected  that  the  PhonJ 

as  ■Mtted  smiths  and  masons  in  tb 

that  a*  early  as  tha  Exodus  they  wen  already  gnat  ni 

From  the  time  of  Aahmea  till  the  close  of  Dynasty 
XX.  we  may  reckon  the  rise,  fulness,  and  decay  of  tha 
Egyptian  Empire.  It  it  a  period  of  abundant  monuments, 
acnlptured  and  painted,  and  of  many  papyri,  rich  in  records 
of  the  history,  manners,  and  religion  of  Egypt.  The  stats 
of  tha  country  may  be  glanced  at  in  thia  place,  where  the 
Shepherd  period  closes,  so  at  not  to  break  the  continuity  of 
the  subsequent  history. 

The  sudden  growth  of  prosperity  at  home  and  power 
abroad  which  mark)  the  early  reignt  of  Dynasty  XVTTT  u 
Egypt  of  Dynasty  XVIL  is  broken 


at  once  solidly  bound  to, 
designs  of  world-dominion 


These  condition*  wen  the  result  of  a  great  — tin— 1  war. 
In  which  the  country  discovered  her  bidden  force,  and  was 
not  content  to  use  it  only  so  far  as  waa  needful  to  make  a 
Strong  Egypt  like  that  of  Dynasty  XH.  Having  conquered 
her  foreign  rulers  at  home,  she  desired  to  add  their  native 


king 
lmonts  of  Dynasty 
XVHL  there  is  a 


designs  were  the  enrichment  of  Pgypt    In  the  early  reigns 
of  this  house  the  wealth  of  the  subject*  as  of  the  king 
rapidly  grew.     From  the  simple  mom 
XVII.  and  the  first  king*  of  Dynasty 
■a  and  apian 


_. a  military  state.    The  king  is  constantly 

d  his  public  works  more  magnificent ;  the 

i,  notwithstanding  tha  luxury  of  individuals,  have 


the  horse  under  this  dynasty  ia  moat  significant. 
beasts  of  harden,  tha  ox  and  ass,  now  yield  in  import 
to  tha  war-horse,  and  tha  landed  proprietor  journeys  in  h 
car  whose  ancestor  want  afoot  staff  in  hand.  Tana  tb 
military  man  succeeds  the  farmer, 
a  gnat  man  who  has  si 

dignitaries,  one  of  whom,  strengthened  by  hereditary  power, 
could  at  last  seise  the  throne,  down  to  the  menial  class  who 
lived  upon  the  superstitions  of  the  people.  To  cany  on 
the  government  there  grew  aide  by  tide  with  soldiers  and 

Erieatt  avast  offldal  body,  clever,  anibitioua,  and  unsortipn- 
ras,  which  mpidly  on  tha  b      ' 


have  mainly  lad  to  the  decline  of  tha  Empire.  Justice, 
which  was  difficult  at  borne,  must  have  bean  almost  impos- 
sible abroad.  We  now  cease  to  hear  of  hendfttrynaaHtesa 
studying  toe  welfare  of  pro  vinous  to  which  they  wen 
stasshnd  by  ancestral  stmstrtsni  All  pott*  went  by  the 
royal  favour.  The  «™«»  people  fared  ill  in  thia  age. 
Their  function  was  to  supply  sohbirrs  for  the  army  and  sstvy, 
and  at  first  to  take  their  than  in  the  cwittnicakmof  pohhc 
works ;  therr  only  hoc " 
Handicrafts  and  all  h 
hence  nooneoould  rite  to  his  grade  bnt  tl 
the  schools,  which  were  open  to  every  one,  and  when  a  boy 

of  talent  had  hit  chance  of  a  career  (tf.  F *■ ' 

1  ed.  16,  IT). 

Of  the  administration  of  provinces 
we  know  little.  Lower  Ethiopia,  had  always 
as  a  part  of  Egypt ;  thia  system  waa  extended 
At  first  the  eastern  states  only  paid  tribute.  Ultimately 
garrisons  ware  placed  in  PslastuM  and  Phoanioia  (Bmgsch, 
Jfist,   1  ed   150).      ~ 


Wixriu-J  -c 

Kgyptian*  were  civilised  conqueror*,  and  the  sculptures  of 
their  battles  do  DM  mjirweiit  any  scene*  of  oxtretns  erualty. 
They  do  not,  however,  seam  to  have  known  the  art  of 
sffectuelly  holding  their  acquisitions,  which  had  to  be 
reconquered  over  and  over  again,  until  the  inevitable  tide 
of  conquest  on  the  other  aide  set  in,  and  the  Empire  fell. 

On  examining  the  -earliest  monument*  of  Dynasty 
XVIH.  we  areetartled  by  tbeir  astonishing  resemblance  to 
these  of  Dynasty  XI,  a  resemblance  which  would,  had  we 
no  historical  evidence  on  the  other  aide,  justify  the  leap  of 
the  Tablet  of  Abydos  front  Dy  runty  XIX  to  A.VI1L,  Thia 
may  be  partly  explained  aa  a  renaissance  of  art  dm 
royal  descent  traced  rather  to  Dynasty  XL  than  Dynasty 
XIX  Similarly  under  Dynasty  XXTL  there  was  a 
renaissance  of  the  art  of  the  age  of  the  early  Meinphite 
Dynasties.  We  must  also  not  lose  eight  of  the  local 
character  of  Egyptian  art  and  its  intense  conserve, 
which  may  have  preeerved  an  ancient  typo  through  many 
centuries.  The  early  art  of  Dynasty  XVJJL  has  thia  char- 
acter of  a  survival  ;  that  of  Dynasty  XXTL  is  clearly 
a  modem  imitation. 

The  art  of  this  age  Is  in  some  respects  the  finest  Egypt 
produced ;  it  is,  perhaps,  best  about  the  time  of  Thothmes 
tlL  and  Araenopbia  IL,  the  middle  of  Dynasty  JLVlii.  It 
is  inferior  in  naturalism  to  the  art  of  Dynasty  IV.,  and  in 
delicacy  to  that  of  Dynasty  XIL,  but  it  has  a  certain 
splendour  before  wanting.    After  it  bad  attained  its  highest 


point  it  slowly  declined,  partly  from  a  decay 

of  the  national  character,  perhaps  more. from  toe  mac  aue 

of  the  later  monuments,  wuich  must  have  led  to  a  neglect 


of  finish  in  the  details,  though  this  neglect 
by  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  _ . 
styles.  At  all  tunes  there  is  an  invincible  patience  in  the 
mastery  of  material  and  the  execution  of  detail.  The 
temples,  not  the  kings'  tombs,  are  now  the  largest  and 
most  costly  edifices ;  though  a  compromise  with  the  old  idea 
Is  effected  by  making  grand  temples  as  sepulchral  chapels 
in  religions  connection  with  the  royal  tombs,  eomme- 
morating  in  their  sculpture*  the  events  of  the  reigns. 
The  tombs  of  subjects  do  not  maintain  the  proportion  the 
earlier  ones  hold  to  the  royal  sepulchres.  Their  paintings 
hsve  leas  of  daily  life,  and  religion  takes  a  greater  and 
growing  place  on  the  walla.  We  have,  however,  a  multi- 
tude of  interesting  scenes,  which  show  us.  a  life  more 
loxurioue  in  the  many  than  that  of  earlier  times,  but  not 
as  splendid  in  the  few.  There  if  more  of  feasting,  of 
mono,  and  the  dance;  leas  of  country  life  and  the  welfare 
of  the  retainers.  The  royal  tomb*  are  now  grottoee  deeply 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  the  pictures  of  their  wall*  are  religious, 
the  historical  part  being  left  to  the  funereal  temples. 

Amanbotep  or  Amenophis  I.,  son  of  Aahme*  and  bis 
Ethiopian  queen,  carried  on  the  Ethiopian  wars.  It  la 
of  bis  eon,  the  next  king,  Thothmes  L,  that  the  great 
eastern  campaigns  are  first  recorded.     He  advanced 


ra  at  Thebes,  the  earliest  of  their 
trace,  and  apparently  the  beginning  of  the  serin  which 
was  only  to  cease  with  the  fell  of  the  Empire.  The 
employment  of  captives  in  public  work*  was  the  main 
means  by  which  they  could  be  carried  out.  Probably 
•iter  a  time  all  that  Egypt  could  do  waa  to  furnish 
men  for  the  army,  and  in  even  this  she  failed  when  the 
dynasty  cam*  to  an  end.  Before  his  death  Thothmes  L 
had  associated  with  him  on  the  throne  his  daughter 
Hatabepn,  or  HaUsu  (Maspero,  Eia.  inc.,  201),  who 
succeeded  him  with  her  elder  brother  and  husband  Thoth- 
mes II.     Her  power  is  an  evidence  of  the  importance  the 


Egyptians  attached  to  the  female  line.  At  the  same  time 
their  dislike  to  be  governed  by  a  queen  is  evident  in  the 
attempt  shs  subsequently  made  to  assume  the  character  of 
a  king,  being  represented  in  male  attire,  a  circumstance 
to  which  ths  monument*  present  no  parallel. 

After  the  seemingly  uneventful  reign  of  Thothmes  n., 
Hatsbepu  waa  associated,  apparently  as  regent,  with  her 
younger  brother  Thothmes  IH,  and  usurped  the  sole 
power.  It  is  in  this  time  that  she  appears  aa  a  kiaa 
She  continued  the  works  of  the  temple  of  Amen-ra,  where 
the  great  obelisk  and  its  fallen  fellow  bear  bar  n*a*a 
Her  most  interesting  achievement  was  an  expedition  to 
Punt,  either  the  Somalea  country  or  Arabia  Felix.  She 
collected  a  fleet  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  herself  ccaumanded 
it  The  people  accepted  her  rule,  and  the  brought  back 
great  tribute,  inclnding  small  spice  trees,  which  she  planted 
at  Thebes.  The  glimpse  we  thus  gain  into  tlte  state  of 
the  civilisation  of  the  spice-growing  countries  at  this 
remote  age  la  moat  valuable,  end  explains  the  facility  with 
which  the  southern  dominions  of  Egypt  were  hold.  The 
nation*  in  thia  direction  were  not  masses  of  barbarous 
tribes,  but  their  civilization  did  not  take  the  direction  of 
the  pursuits  of  war. 

Hatahepn  had  reigned  about  twenty-one  years  when 
Thothmes  III  succeeded  her.  He  carefully  effaced  her 
name  an  the  monument*,  substituting  that  of  Lis  brother 
end  hi*  own,  and  reckoned  hi*  reign  from  her  secession. 
Whether  he  thus  included  hi*  brother's  reign  or  not  we  do 
not  know.  With  the  sole  reign  of  Thothmes  III.  a  series 
of  great  expeditions  begins,  from  the  record*  of  which  we 
have  great  insight  into  the  condition  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
about  the  19th  century  b.0. 

It  win  be  well  hen  to  glance  far  a 
tuphy  of  this  territory.  There  is  gn 
robabjy  do.  to  the  different  name  . 
_  _  .  eountriee  and  peoples  at  one  and  the  as 
nates.  We  may,  however,  gain  aemmhst  hi  clearness  by  observ- 
ing that  men  than  on*  important  geographical  name  can  only 
be  an  Egyptian  appellative.  Thoi  the  Bliaao,  who  were  wander- 
ing Arab*  of  the  desert,  who  moved  up  as  now  into  Paleatlne 
for  paatorage  or  on  predatory  excursions,  am  nothing  bat  "rob. 
ban."  Mat  other  name*  may  be  probdJy  identified  with  Senilis 
equivalents.  Syria  la  nailed  Kbal !  this  ward  is  connected  with 
Syria  by  the  lata  equivalent  Asher  (c/.  llupero,  MM.  Aue., 
181,  notel),  which  ahows  that  the  Egyptian!  then  Identified  fjri* 
andAesvrta.  Tha  great  nation  ofSyria  in  the  time  of  Thothmes 
III.  was  the  Bntan.  These  may  be  the  Bhemites  of  ths  stock 
of  Lad,  and  may  be  also  tb*  Lydlane  in  a  primitive  seat  Under 
Ramaea  II.  the  fchsta,  a  northern  division  of  tha  HlttJtse,  held  the 
political jhbUImi  of  tha  Baton,  as  though  the  Eaten  had  migrated. 
Aa  the  Kuten  probably  represent  the  Aramaeans,  so  the  HitUtet 
represent  the  Canaanltta.  Tha  PhmnldaBB  appear  to  b*  the 
Kef.  ;  in  the  time  of  Thothmea  HI.  they  held  an  insular  position 
in  the  Mediterranean,  probably  Cypres;  under  Ptolemy  III.,  they 
sirs  their  name  to  Fhomlcia.  They  an  dearly  tha  Biblical 
Gaphtoriro.  Tha  FhUiatlaaa  do  sot  appear  until  the  time  of 
"—■as  III.  Hone  of  the  primitive  nation*  whom  the  Bible  map. 
aa  supplanted  In  the  period  before  Joshua  have  been  traced  on 
noRunienta,  nor  is  then  any  dear  notice  before  the  tuna  of 
honk  I.  (Shishah)  of  the  Terehitee.  The  period  of  Thothmea 
111.  la  one  of  Aratnieen  supremacy,  that  of  nameee  II.  of  Ce- 
punlto;  together  they  well  cotrapond  to  the  age  before  tha  Israelite 
,  while  the  condition  of  the  time  of  Eamaes  III.  mits 
an  of  tha  Judges.  The  names  of  teams  present  leas 
moony.  Many  an  traceable  in  Biblical  geography,  and  hers, 
t  one  iedloatioa  ocean  which  may  point  to  lanehta  occupation, 
The  Egyptian  conquests  on  the  east  being  tributary, 
there  wen  constant  revolt*  on  the  accession  of  new  sove- 
reign*. It  was  thua  that  Thothmea  HL,  on  becoming  sola 
ruler,  had  immediately  to  reduce  the  Buten  and  their 
neighbour*.  This  caused  the  series  of  eastern  campaigns, 
which  began  in  the  twenty-second  year,  very  early  in  hi* 
sole  reign,  and  certainly  extended  to  the  forty-eecoud,  during 
which  whole  time  there  was  seldom  a  year  of  repose.  Tha 
history  of  these  wan  is  told  in  the  Annals  of  Tbotbnioe  IIL, 
which  contrast  favourably  with  those  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 
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II  tliey  were  marked  by  barbarity,  there  it  no  boast  of 
ought  bat  conquest  and  th*  levying  of  tribute.  The 
tribute  no  lees  ton  a  onntampomry  punting  enow*  the  great 
material  civilisatio*  of  the  Asiatic  state*.  Throughout,  the 
Knteu  are  the  most  formidable  enemies ;  the  Xhei*  only 
appear.  The  first  gre*£  achievement  waalhe  defeat  before 
Megiddo  of  a  oonfederacy  le 
Ksdseh  on  the  Orontea.  T 
were  killed,  and  3*0  takei 
the  snecoss  ie  proved  by 
chariots,  end  the  speedy  surrender  of  Magiddo.  Thit  torn, 
m  in  Joeiih'e  tune,  woe  the  key  of  the  route  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  on  ill  capture  the  king  of  the  Baton  and  the 
king  of  Astur  are  mentioned  ae  becoming  tributaries.  In 
the  connte  of  the  ware  Kadaeh  wu  captured  twice,  and  the 
king  of  Egypt  marehed  aa  far  a*  Nineveh,  end  the 


by  expedition!  in  Ethiopia,  and  then  wo  Ant  meet  with  the 
supposed  Egyptian  name  of  the  Danai,  with  whom  he  oama 
in  contact  daring  sotue  expedition  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Great  building*  commemorate  this  active  reign,  and  wa 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  parsons!  chancier  of  the  kins  in  the 
eccentric  architecture  of  one  of  his  sdd 
of  Amen-ra at  Thebes.  Afters  reign  of  El  yean  11 
reckoning  from  the  aceeesion  of  Hatahepu,  ~  ' 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amenophis  II. 

The  accmion  of  the  new  king  was  marked  by  a  war  in 
Assyria,  in  which  he  captured  Nineveh.  An  incident  of  his 
eaetern  campaigns  is  remarkable  for  its  Oriental  barbarism. 
He  brought  back  to  Egypt  the  bodice  of  seven  kings  whom 
he  had  slain  with  his  own  hands.  The  heada  of  six  were 
placed  on  the  walls  of  Thebes ;  the  seventh  wa*  tent  to 
remote  Nopata  ia  Ethiopia  to  be  hung  on  the  walla  to 
strike  terror  into  the  negroes.  After  a  prosperous  bat 
probably  short  reign,  Amenophis  IL  wa*  succeeded  by  hi* 
■on  Thothmes  IV.,  of  whom  we  only  know  that  he  main- 
tained his  father's  umpire  daring  a  reign  that  probably  did 
not  exceed  the  nine  yean  assigned  to  Dim  by  Minetho. 

AmeuDplde  m  soweeded  his  father,  and,  during  a  long 
and  it  teems  mainly  piciiio  reign,  occupied  himself  iu  great 
architecture!  work*.  Two  temple*  at  Thobee  owe  their 
origin  to  him,  that  on  the  western  beak,  which  was  the 
fnuereel  temple  of  his  tomb  in  the  western  valley  beyond, 
and  of  which  little  now  remains  but  the  two  great  statues 
in  the  plain,  the  Vocal  ICemnou  and  its  fellow,  and  also 
the  temple  of  El-Uksur  on  the  eastern  bank.  In  hia  time 
the  dimeusiouf  of  the  structure*  of  the  earlier  king*  an 
surpassed,  and  the  proportion*  of  the  greatest  monnmeot* 
of  the  Empire  are  almost  attained.  Probably  he  was  the 
first  of  the  family  after  Ash  me*  who  took  a  foreigner  to 
wife.  On  the  great  eoannni  which  commemorate  hi* 
marriage  with  Queen  Tel,  we  are  informed  that  hi*  rule 
extended  from  Mesopotamia  to  Southern  Ethiopia. 

Amenophis  17,,  the  son  of  this  foreign  marriage,  ie  the 
moat  perplexing  character  in  ancient  Egyptian  history. 
tJnder  his  mother*  influence  he  introduced  a  new  religion, 
the  worship  of  Aton,  the  solar  disk,  and  after  a  time 
wholly  suppressed  the  national  religion,  even  obauging  hi* 
name  to  Khu-n-etou.  Abandoning  Thobee  as  the  capital, 
he  founded  a  new  city  in  Middle  Egypt,  where  he  con- 
structed a  chief  temple  to  Aten,  and  near  which  his  officials 
excavated  their  .tomb*  in  the  mountain.  The  type  under 
which  the  king  and  hia  family  and  eubpota  are  represented 
is  unlike  any  other  in  Egyptian  art  Tbey  are  all  of  emaci- 
ated and  distended  figure,  and  surpassing  ngUnes*.  Tiie 
king  i*  treated  with  a  servile  respect  nowhere  die  seen  on 
the  munumenta  His  troops  ere  mixed  with  foreign  mercen- 
aries. Bat  we  do  not  Bear  of  foreign  expedition*;  everyone 
lis  occupied  in  the  duties  of  the  new  religion,  without  poly- 
theism or  idol*.    Flowereere  thBchiefoffermgsandadomthe 
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are  the  form  of  worship.     Wa*  thi*  a  fureign  religion,  or 
an  Egyptian  restoration  of  primitive  belief  I    If  it  wen 
Egyptian  why  was  the  sun  called  Aten,  not  Ba  1    The  king 
was  the  ion  of  a  foreigner,  and  hi*  type  and  that  which 
marks  his  court,  probe 
race,  and  art  assumed 
not  recognisable  in  si 
of  foreign  races.     " 
Libyan.    The  n 
name  of  the  sun 
of  the  worship,  d 

thaaeraoea.  Certainly  they  are  not  Bumitic  Fornceaud 
religion  wa  must  probably  look  beyond  the  horuon  of  the 
Egyptian  couquetta  The  type  is  not  without  an  Indian 
aspect,  and  the  religion  has  in  its  simplicity  and  the 
character  of  it*  worship  a  striking  likeness  to  Tedkn, 

had  seven  daughter*  and  no  ton.  Hi* 
■a  hia  foster-brother  and  the  husband  of  hia 
eldest  daughter.  Under  him  the  national  religion  vn 
tolerated.  Two  other  sons-in-law  succeeded.  Their  line 
then  or  soon  after  cam*  to  an  and,  on  the  accession  of  Har- 
em-hob, or  Horns,  who  claimed  to  be  the  legitimate 
successor  of  Amenophis  IK,  either  by  descent  or  on  account 
of  the  innovation*  of  Khu-u-ateu,  who  with  the  kindred 
kings  doe*  not  appear  in  the  monumental  hat*,  ha  which 
Har-emheb  is  seen  a*  the  immediate  successor  of 
Amenophis  IIL  The  same  order  ie  followed  in  Hanetho'e 
list,  in  which  the  house  of  Khu-naten  follow*  Hants. 
What  time  this  line  lasted  we  do  not  know,  lhubably 
it  did  not  exceed  a  generation.  Horn*  occupied  nhnasM 
m  destroying  the  monuments  of  Khun aten  and  his  aoccea- 
sora,  and  no  doubt  in  fully  reo taring  the  national  religion. 
Another  family  gained  the  throne  after  the  reign   uf 


)  reign    of 
sties  IU. 


minority  abroad  by  campaign*  t 
south  and  the  east,  and  concluded  a  treat/  of  peace  with 
the  king  of  the  Hittite*.  After  a  vary  abort  reign  be  left 
the  crown  to  hi*  son  Setee  L ,  or  Sethos,  who  strengthened  hi* 
right*  by  marrying  Tal,  a  granddaughter  of  Amenophia  Uf. 
Ramses  II,  the  eon  of  this  marriage,  thus  became  legitimate 
king,  and  Setee  made  him  hi*  colleague  at  a  very  early/ 
age,  no  doubt  to  conciliate  tike  Egyptians,  a  position  *t  first 
ignored,  evidently  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  nrtninsj  ilp  but 
which  ended  in  the  virtual  abdication  of  Bets*  (Msepero, 
Hut.  Ana.,  215-2171.  The  trouble*  that  preceded  the  reign 
of  Ramses  L  must  have  weakened  the  foreign  dnminira  of 
Egypt  Wan  in  the  east  occupied  the  earliest  yean  of 
Setee.  The  Kheta  had  now  succeeded  to  the  Buten  ha  the 
supremacy  cf  Northern  Syria.  Although  Botes  conquered 
the  Khet*  and  captured  Kadash,  now  their  ohief  town,  th* 
war  ended  by  the  conclusion  of  a  aeooud  treaty  batman  tha 
Egyptlanand  Hittite  kings.  It  ia  wit  necessary  to  *pppa*e, 
with  M.  ICaspero  {Sin.  At*,  SIS),  that  the  Egyptian 
Empire  wa*  already  waning,  because  it  wa*  thua  barred  off 
from  Further  Asia  and  obliged  to  meet  the  Hittite  king  oa 
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iskja  of  act  Bate  SO  van.  Th.  Is****,  of  the  Pswassr  ■ 
bar*  baa  last  than  180  jmn,  and  was  paraap*  as  atae*.  as  II*.  It 
mnpiW  tbi'M  gsosratlon.  ud  the  rut  of  th*  prelishtj-  kni  Bfc  at 
th*  Ma*  (Seta*  fi.)  wbon  birth  *j*rk*l  tfes  tkW,  wblek  *****  at** 
100 + 40  T)  about  140  yean  for  teetotal  dansttaa. 
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lederacy  which  the  nut  king  of  the  Kheta  led  agaiuet 
Ramses  IL,  compared  with  that  which  Tbothmes  defeated 
at  Megiddo,  shows  that  the  Kheta  conld  bring  into  the  field 
much  more  formidable  alliee  than  did  the  Bnteu.  More- 
over there  was  a  chauga  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Egypt. 
Phoenicia  and  Palestine  were  ruled  by  means  of  a  chain  of 
fortresses  held  by  Egyptian  garrison*.  (Brngsch,  Hid., 
1  ed.  139;  llaspero,  Hitl.  Iks.,  215.)  If  the  Empire 
was  nurtured  in  its  limits,  it  waa  more  solidly  ruled ;  and 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with 
theKbet*.  As  a  builder  Solas  Lib  only  equalled  by  Harases 
n.  Ue  constructed  the  great  hall  of  columns  of  El- 
Kamak,  on  the  ontside  of  tho  north  well  of  which  he  com- 
memorated his  victories  in  a  series  of  most  interesting 
sculptures.  Bis  splendid  tomb  is  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

Ramses  IL  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
long  line  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  at  the  same  time  ho  is  the 
one  of  whose  character  we  have  the  beet  idea.  His  earl; 
training  wus  in  war  and  in  government,  for  it  cannot  be  a 

Eire  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  tablet  fonnd  near 
akkeh  in  Nubia  says  that  when  he  was  but  ten  years 
old  no  monuments  were  executed  without  his  orders 
(Brngsch,  Hist.,  1  ed.  137).  This  position  was  due  to  his 
superior  right  to  the  throne.  Before  the  death  of  Setee  I. 
the  maritime  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  made  a  descent 
on  Egypt.  The  Shardana,  or  Sardones,  and  the  Tuirsha, 
or  Tyrseni,  allied  with  lie  Libjsos  in  this  enterprise. 
Bamses  defeated  them  so  effectually  that  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  again  attacked  Egypt  till  the  reign  of  bis  son 
Heuptsh,  about  seventy  years  or  mora  later.  The  captives 
of  the  Shardana  instead  of  being  employed  in  public  works 
were  enrolled  in  the  king's  guard.  After  an  expedition 
■gainst  Ethiopia,  Ramses,  on  the  death  of  Setee,  returned 
to  Egypt  Early  in  his  sole  reign  the  peace  between  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Eittites  was  broken.  The  king  < '  " 
Uittites  formed  a  great  confederacy.  The  nations  of 
Minor,  the  Mysians,  the  Lyeians,  the  Dardaos,  the  [ 
of  Ilium,  are  found  in  the  list  of  the  poem  of  Pentau  . 
Egyptian  Bamesseid,  which  appropriately  records  the  oldest 
war  in  which  Troy  bad  a  part  To  bring  together  the  army 
of  the  confederates  time  most  hive  been  needed.  Probably 
the  war*  was  determined  on  by  the  Eittitee  on  the  accession 
of  the  new  king.  The  great  campaign  was  that  of  the  fifth 
year  of  Bamses.  The  decisive  bottle  was  preceded  by  a 
repulse,  when  the  Egyptian  army,  deceived  by  the  Arabs 
(Shasu),  were  suddenly,  while  on  the  march,  attacked  and 
routed  by  the  enemy,  who  numbered  no  leea  than  2500  war- 
ehariota  It  wss  only  by  the  personal  bravery  of  Bamses 
that  the  Egyptians  escaped  destruction.  This  incident  is 
the  main  subject  of  the  poem  of  Pentaur.  Baton  tho 
day  the  great  battle  was  fought;  the  confederates 
beaten  and  retreated  into  Kadeeb.  The  Hittits  king 
saed  for  peace,  which  was  granted.  It  was  speedily  broken. 
In  his  eighth  year  Bamses  took  Shalam,  probably  Salem 
Jerusalem,  Meram  (Morom),  and  Tapnr  (Dabir  1  near  Hon 
Tabor),  Bethanath,  and  Kamon.  In  his  eleventh  year 
captured  Ascalon.  The  war  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
ended  until  the  Hittita  king  Khetasar  proposed  conditions 
of  peace  which  he  brought  to  Ramses  written  on  •  silve* 
tablet  The  treaty  concluded  on  these  bases  in  the  twenty 
first  ysar  of  Ramses  is  sculptured  at  El-Komak.  It  ia  i 
most  interesting  document,  being  an  alliance  offensive  ant. 
defensive,  with  articles  of  extradition,  remarkable  for  their 
humanity,  and  others  for  the  protection  of  com: 
(llaspero,  Hi*.  Anc,  333,  323).  Both  kings  swore  > 
servo  the  compact,  which  waa  a  renewal  of  the  previous 
treaties.    It  is  remarkable  that  tuthisdocument  tbeHittite 


now  the  "great  king,"  the  style  given  to  Bamses  also. 
The  eldest  daughter  of  the  Hittite  king  wee  token  in 
marriage  as  queen  by  Bamses,  in  whose  twenty-third  year 
Khetasar  visited  his  son-in-law  in  Egypt.  This  alliance 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  broken  for  full  a  century,  and 
then  by  conquerors  who  overcome  the  resistance  of  tlie 
Kheta  and  carried  them  with  them.  The  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Ramses  appears  to  hove  been  undisturbed  by  great 
wan,  and  given  up  to  those  vast  buildings  which  are  found 
throughout  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  which  give  him  the  first 
place  among  the  architect  Pharaohs.  About  the  thirtieth 
year  of  bis  reign,  his  fourth  son,  the  eldest  surviving,  was 
made  regent,  and  on  the  death  of  this  prince  in  the  fifty. 
fifth  year,  Uenptah  the  thirteenth  son,  now  heir,  took  Ibis 
post,  holding  it  for  the  rest  of  his  father's  reign,  which 
ended  in  the  sixty-seventh  year.  Bamses  must  then  have 
been  at  least  near  a  hundred  yean  old,  perhaps  more.1 
He  married  three  queens,  and  apparently  had  by  them  S3 
■on*  and  at  least  13  daughters.  The  whole  number  of  hie 
children  was  170,  of  whom  111  ware  sons  and  69  daughter* 
All  are  styled  princes  or  princesses,  bnt  probably  only  the* 
children  of  queens  had  the  right  of  succession. 

Uenptah  succeeded  Bamses  IL  There  are  but  few  monu- 
ments of  his  reign.  The  principal  event  they  relate  is  a 
great  incursion  into  the  Delta  of  the  maritime  nations  of 
the  Mediterranean  allied  with  the  Libyans.  By  this  time 
the  Polasgio  tribes  had  wrested  the  dominion  of  the  sea 
from  the  Phoenicians.  Some  causes,  perhaps  famines,  hed 
already  disposed  them  to  move  from  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Greek  islands,  seeking  new  establishments  in  Egypt  The 
attempt  that  Ramses  IL  defeated  in  the  lifetime  of  Setee 
L  was  now  renewed,  apparently  on  a  more  formidable  scale. 
The  king  of  the  Bebu  (Libyans),  with  the  warriors  i;f 
several  tribes  joined  the  Shardana  (Sardones),  the  Bhako- 
laoha  (Sikel*},  the  Leku  (Lyeians),  the  Tuirsha  (Tyrseni), 
and  the  Akarnans,  (Adueana).  They  had  already  entered 
Egypt  and  spread  themselves  over  the  west  of  the  Deltn, 
where  they  intended  to  settle,  when  the  Egyptian  forcr* 
attacked  them  and  put  them  to  rout  after  a  battle  of  six 
hours'  duration.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  confederacy 
the  Sbakatasha  and  rafctinshi  are  added  to  the  former  list, 
and  the  Leku,  who  were  in  the  Eittite  confederacy 
against  Ramses  IL,  now  appear  on  the  west  Everything 
indicates  the  growing  strength  of  the  maritime  nations  and 
that  power  of  united  action  which  marked  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  War.  For  the  time  the  invasion  was  checked,  but 
the  Empire  wss  evidently  failing.  The  Eittites,  indeed, 
were  true  to  the  treaty,  and  during  famine  were  supplied 
wi(h  com  from  Egypt,  and  the  external  provinces  seem  to 
have  continued  quiet  But  side  by  side  with  the  kingly 
power  that  of  the  high  priests  of  Amen-ra  had  grown  lo  for- 
midable dimensions,  owing  probably  to  the  interest  Ranuee 
IL  and  Meuptah  showed  for  Lower  Egypt,  which  put  lite 
weight  of  Thebes  on  the  side  of  the  highest  local  function- 
ary. Monptah  was  not  immediately  followed  by  his  son 
Setee  IL  The™  intervened  two  reigns,  thou  of  Amen- 
messa  and  Siptoh,  the  first  of  the  Ramsee  family  by  descent, 
the  second,  apparently,  by  marriage.      They  appear  to  have 


st  the  time  of  his  death,  • . 

age  Is  barely  leconalsbla  with  the  fact  of  thies  of  lilt  sons 
restricted  dm,  which  is  efidenUy  composed  of  the  chili 
eoramlTs  queens,  being  engaged  in  the  campaign  of  the  Si 
Putting  hi.  marriage  at  10,  we  most  allot  at  least  *  ye nri 
birth  of  USSt  thrre  alma,  anil  cannot  nuppoK  tbo  youngest 
aouetuwariu  hie  chariot  tfnder  the  age  of  II.  II  si)  (10+4 
It  la  the  lowest  age  for  the  fifth  rear,  and  28  for  the  noeMWjoi 
for  the  Jilt  Tear.  Bat  It  Is  obvious  that  probability  Is  rsjsln 
ertrsm.  Units,  Sid  the  fact  that  Barnes,  outlived  twelve  of  1 
of  lb*  shortsi  list  is  in  favour  of  ■  pair:  ■#•. 


been  of  abr»a»hholJIng«load  principality.  BeteelLiao- 
eeeded  them  Bad  restored  the  legitimate  Una,  Hit  reigii 
closed  in  anarchy.    There  m  do  longer  one  king  :   the 
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and  nil  m  Bethot,  also  (ailed  Harnesses,  rehimed  and 
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s  king 

d  followed.  A  Syrian,  Aritu  by  name,  became 
>f  the  uomarohs,  society  wu  dissolved,  and  the  temple- 
oerviocs  neglected.  We  art  as  yet  unable  to  My  ho*  this 
revolution  began.  It  aeema  to  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  foreign  ware,  bn>  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
internal  wstiklMH.  The  time  it  ltt*:d  moat  hare  been  l.ng, 
according  to  the  Papyrus  of  Bamtet  III,  from  which  alone 
we  know  of  it  There  ''  many  yean  "  art  atrigaed  to  the 
period  of  the  nomarcha  and  "yeara"  to  the  rule  of  the  Syrian. 
Aa  the  Exodna  it  now  generally  held  to  have  occurred 
In  the  latar  jean  of  Dynasty  XIX.,  it*  place  ia  Egyptian 
history  may  beat  ba  here  noticed. .  The  view  referred 
to  wat  Ant  carefully  worked  out  by  Prof.  Leptius.  It 
teste  upon  chronological  end  historical  grounds.  Maueiho, 
apparently  adopting  a  tradition,  placed  "the  Exodut  in  the 
reign  of  Menptah.  The  number  of  generations  assigned  in 
the  Bible  to  the  iatermlfrom  the  Ezodna  to  Salomon  would 
bring  the  former  event  to  aboat  the  seme  time.  This 
approximative  data  ia  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
Rabbinical  chronology,  aa  1314-13.  The  coincidence  is, 
however,  valueless,  for  the  interval  from  the  Exodna  to  Hie 
building  of  Salomon's  Templtyiu  the  Rabbinical  chronology, 
ia  that  of  the  Hebrew  text,  480  yean.  The  date  of  the 
Eiodmlrtonld  therefore  be  about  aa  1480.  The  difference 
between  1480  and  1314-13  it  canted  by  an  error  in  the 
dote  of  the  building  of  the  Second  Temple,  which  ia  put 
B.C.  334,  only  tf  yoara  before  the  date  of  Alexander1!  death, 
which  it  dated  *.a  308,  or  IS  yean  too  btte.  There  it  that 
a  mistake  of  more  than  a  century  in  to  cardinal  a  date  aa 
the  building  of  the  Second  Temple.  If  on  event  of  thia 
importance,  occurring  only  800  yean  before  the  drawing 
up  of  the  chronology,  it  thus  incorrectly  dated,  and  a  period 
of  Jewish  history  obliterated,  surely  the  date  of  the  Exodm 
Cannot  real  upon  any  accurate  information.  The  historical 
grounds  are  far  stronger  than  the  chronological  Uanetho, 
relating,  if  we  may  trust  Josephus,  a  current  tradition 
{virip  utr  S"  &  Heytfssf  oitE  Jxrunrap™  ArVvtrfHt  YpawaVw, 
iXX ,  it  afa&t  Bpj&OYV""'  '"  ™"  doWirontt  /ivfloXoyoiyt/Kwr 
wpo??Miuity,v<mpoi>i£t\iylmxaThiL(pos,K.  t.  A.,  Cvntr.  Ap., 
10),  and  Josephus  it  here  confirmed  by  the  evidence  which 
the  narrative  shows  of  historical  inaccuracy,  has  given  on 
account  of  the  Exodus  from  on  Egyptian  point  of  view. 
This  story  is  the  fullest  version  of  one  current  in  various 
forms  in  antiquity.  At  Uanetho  teUi  it,  the  chief  points 
are  these.  King  Amenophis,  identified  by  him  with 
Menptah,  who  occurs  in  his  lists  aa  Amenophis  and 
Am  men  a  pht  his,  determined,  under  the  advice  of  a  priest  of 
the  tome  name  as  himself,  Amenophis  the  son  of  Pepis,  to 
cleanse  Egypt  of  all  lepers  and  other  unclean  persons,  whom, 
accordingly*  he  tet  to  work  in  the  quarries.  On  their 
petition  he  gave  them  the  city  Avaris,  left  in  ruins  by  the 
Shepherds.  Having  occupied  the  city,  they  chose  one  of 
themselves,  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  by  name  Osartiph,  at 
their  ruler,  who  changed  hit  name  to  Moyses.  He  made 
laws  particularly  directed  against  the  Egyptian  religion, 
and  sent  messengers  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Shepherds,  who 
had  been  expelled  by  the  Egyptians,  asking  their  aid  and 
promising  to  give  them  their  old  territory  Avaris,  and  to 
assist  them  to  tnbdne  Egypt  Accordingly  the  Shepherds 
invaded  Egypt,  when  Amenophis  come  against  them,  but  for 
supentltioat  reasons  did  not  fight  them,  and  withdrew  to 
the  friendly  king  of  Ethiopia,  in  whose  country  be  remained 
thirteen,  yean,  hit  ally  protecting  the  southern  Egyptian 
border.  Meanwhile  the  people  of  Jerusalem  and  the  un- 
clean Egyptians  ravaged  Egypt,  and  destroyed  everything 
connected  with  the  notional  religion.  Afterwards  Amenophis 


The  Egyptian  evidence  lor  the  date  of  the  Exodna  would 
place  it  about  (hit  time.  The  Biographical  ioquiriea  of 
Leptiut  have  been  carried  on  by  Brugteh,  who,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Oriental  Congress,  hat  identified  the  prin- 
cipal geographical  nanus  of  the  narrative  of  the  oppression 
and  of  the  Exodus  (Brngtch,  L'Exode).  In  particular, 
Bataetet  is  shown  to  have  been  another  name  of  Tania. 
The  occurrence  of  this  name  in  Genesis  and  Exodus  is 
most  important  at  bearing  on  Hie  date  of  the  Exodna,  for  it 
is  almost  certain  that  it  wat  given  by  Ramses  IL,  win 
rebuilt  the  gnat  temple  of  the  town.  Another  cardinal 
piece  of  evidence  is  the  mention  of  the  'Aperiu,  or'Aparin, 
as  engaged  in  public  works  under  Ramses  IL  and  later 
kings,  bat  not  after  Dynasty  XX  fit  this  name  that  of 
the  Hebrews  has  been  recognized  |If  the  identification 
were  certain  we  ehould  have  much  reason  for  dating  the 
oppression  under  Ramses  IX,  which  would  accord  with  the 
Exodus  under  Menptah. 

The  difficulties  of  this  theory  arc  not  alight  On  trie 
chronological  side  Hanetho's  date  is  only  dependent  on 
a  tradition,  and  we  cannot  fix  the  chronology  of  tho 
dynaaty,  B.0.  1300  for  Uenptah  being  about  the  middle 
point  in  a  doubtful  two  centuries.  The  evidence  of 
the  Hebrew  genealogies  therefore  it  not  conclusive  for 
a  date  identical  with  that  of  Menptah,  which  we  cannot 
yet  say  it  irreconcilable  with  the  chronology  founded  on 
the  interval  of  460  yean  from  the  Exodos  to  the  building 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  If,  however,  the  genealogist  are  to 
be  token  ss  a  guide  for  the  chronology  up  to  the  Exodus, 
Egyptologists  prefer  for  the  period  of  the  sojourn  the 
longer  intervale  stated  in  the  Hebrew  text  to  the  very  short 
ones  that  would  result  from  the  genealogical  method.  Still 
greater  difficulties  arise  when  we  give  a  critical  examina- 
tion to  Manetho's  story.  It  reads  like  a  perverted  narra- 
tive of  the  calamities  which  closed  Dynaaty  XIX.,  for 
we  cannot  suppose  two  conquests  by  Asiatics  and  two  ex- 
pulsions, one  by  Menptah  and  Setae  IL,  the  other  by  Sst- 
nekht,  who  subdued  the  Syrian,  nor  resort  to  the  violent 
hypothesis  that  the  Papyrus  of  Ramses  III.  attributes  rn 
Set-nekbt  that  which  Betes  IL  achieved  The- name  of 
Amenophis  is  suspicious,  the  two  names  of  his  son  Setbo*, 
"  who  it  Ram  Mew,"  still  more  to ;  the  recall  of  the  Shep- 
herds from  Jerusalem,  and  the  easy  conquest  of  Egypt  with- 
out a  battle,  all  read  like  a  legend  foooded  on  a  fusion  of  tlia 
two  periods  of  Eastern  occupation.  There  is,  moreover, 
another  suspicious  circumstance  in  the  occurrence  of  the 
name  of  Bocchoris  in  two  versions  of  the  story.  This 
would  either  point  to  Bocchoris  of  Dynaaty  XXIV.,  in 
whose  time  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  was  a  largo 
number  of  Israelite  fugitives  in  Egypt,  or  to  some  other 
king  of  the  tame  or  a  similar  name ;  we  do  not,  however, 
know  of  any  earlier  Bocchoris.  It  may  be  reasonably 
aaked  whether  this  story  hat  anything  to  do  with  the 
Exodus.  Those  who  hold  that  it  hat  yet,  in  common  with 
all  Egyptologists,  argue,  when  they  examine  the  Biblical 
data,  on  the  ground  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  many  of 
those  data.  If,  then,  the  two  narratives,  that  of  Uanetho 
and  that  of  the  Papyrus  of  Ramses  ILL,  relate  to  the  Exodus, 
it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  Uanethonian  ia  a 
faulty  and  distorted  one.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible 
that  Uanetho  may  have  known  when  the  Exodus  happened, 
and  yet  may  have  confused  it  with  an  event  of  the  earno 
period.  The  argument  from  the  Biblical  data  that  Ramses 
IL  ruled  daring  the  oppression  of  the  Israelites  it  very 
strong-,  thongh  it  may  be  conjectured  that  a  redactor  b*a 
substituted  the  Inter  name  Ramears  for  the  earlier  Zoan. 
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The  Dint  of  the  'Aperiri,  if  certainly  that  of  the  Hebrews, 
would  be  decisive,  but  it  is  not  ■  proper  Egyptian  equivalent, 
■ad  so  exact  are  tbe  transcriptions  of  Semitic  geographical 
name*  into  Egyptian,  that  upon  them  mainly  depends  the 
theory  of  the  sounds  of  tha  Egyptian  alphabet  deTeloped 


The  argntnenti  which  would  place  the  Exodns  in  any 
other  period  of  Egyptian  history  are  but  slight  There  is 
iodeed  the  remarkable  occurrence  of  a  name  similar  to  that 
of  Jacob,  or  identical  with  it,  in  a  record  of  the  conq 
of  Thothmes  III.1  Thii  may  only  be  a  reminiscence  of 
Jacob,  uaH.de  Bongo  suggests,  but  it  would  be  more 
natural  to  take  it  to  indicate  that  the  Exodus  was  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Thothmes,  and  there  am  other  name*  in  the 
list  which  may  possibly  point  to  tbe  suite  conclusion.1  Yet 
tha  preponderance  oF  evidence  is  at  present  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Exodus  towards  tie' close 
of  Dynasty  XIX.  It  il  not,  however,  necessary  to  accept 
the  date  of  Prof.  Lepsius,  in  our  present  state  of  un- 
certainty as  to  the  chronology  of  Dynasty  XIX.  It  is 
alio  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  accepting  this  historical 
synchronism,  that  we  should  take  Manatho's  narrative  of 
the  Exodus  aa  more  than  his  identification  with  it  xi$  an 
■rent  of  tbs  same  period.  These  may  seam  bnt  unsatis- 
factory results  of  the  great  erudition  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  this,  question.  We  refrain  from  speaking 
mora  positively  when  a  discovery  may  at  any  moment 
render  speculation  needless. 

If  the  Exodus  took  place  towards  the  close  of  Dynasty 
XIX.,  when  did  the  period  of  oppression  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Joseph  fall  1  The  reckoning  by  generations  would 
place  Joseph  in  the  later  part  of  Dynasty  XVIII.,  end  the 
oppression  nnder  Bamses  IL  downwards,  It  is,  however, 
veiy  generally  acknowledged  that  this  method  of  computa- 
tion is  not  consistent  with  the  growth  of  the  Israelites  from 
a  family  to  a  nation  during  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  Scholars 
axe  therefore  disposed  to  choose  a  reckoning  by  years. 
Here  the  Biblicil  data  give  either  430  years  exactly  for  the 
sojourn  and  400  for  the  oppression,  or  else  SIS  years  for 
the  sojourn.  The  longer  periods  are  those  generally  pre- 
ferred. If  we  reckon  by  them,  the  government  of  Joseph 
would  have  fallen  under  the  last  Shepherd  king,  and  tha 
oppression  would  have  probably  begun  under  Aahmos,  to 
be  greatly  increased  iu  intensity  under  Ramses  IL 

Set-nekht,  a  chief  probably  of  the  line  of  Ramses  IT., 
overthrew  the  Syrian  intruder  and  again  restored  the 
Egyptian  monarchy.  His  short  reign,  which  begins 
Dynasty  XX.,*  waa  probably  entirely  occupied  in  reorganiz- 
ing the  administration  of  Egypt.  Ramsea  ILL,  whom  his 
father  had  already  made  hia  colleague  (Maspero,  Hi*.  Ane., 
262),  succeeded  to  a  united  Egypt  but  a  distracted  Empire. 
Evidently  iu  the  time  of  anarchy  every  province  and 
tributary  state  had  fallen  away.  The  new  king  was  equal 
to  the  effort  of  repelling  invasion  at  home  and  reconquering 
lost  territory  abroad.  In  his  fifth  year  he  defeated  the 
Libyan  tribes  who  had  invaded  the  west  of  Lower  Egypt, 


1  Id  this  list  lifcafc-ear  !■  md  by  K.  d«  Bouge  is 
»U  1  form  lik.  N.thmiel  for  N.th.r,  (Sm  A'cJl., 

*  The  chronology  ot  Dynasties  XX.  and  XXI.  In  extrsrady  obnan. 
We  know  that  BuiUM  III.  reigned  12  vein,  and  Ramses  XL  urXIJ. 
npwanli  ar  92  yean.  Th«  all  mecvore  of  Ramses  III,  probably 
bul  very  short  reigns,  as  alt  bat  tha  «.wl  and  sixth  wen  certainly 
eons  of  that  king,  and  the  sixth jmeably.  Tha  other  kings  are 
■spwnaatat  by  few  nonnnents.  Eej-bar,  however,  may  have  hud  a 
longer  reign,  tha  ecnlptam  or  the  taUple  "'  Kbou  at  Thebes  glvbig- 
this  Impression.  Then  does  not  seem,  howtrer,  to  he  any  ground  for 
a  duration  of  morn  than  a  century  antll  tha  Tiuilm  of  Dyneety  XXI. 
ro» Into  power.  ThelaMrt  ThebMhlngtprobaWjhriiUlooJ  euaom- 
Stsntlydunlntshlag  antlurtty  for  part  of  the  tune  of  tha  Taoltu,  of  whom 
lbs  neetdi  are  eitrsmrly  scasty  and  the  ehrcmologv  tan 
•bsnn.    Two  eentniies  Li  s  probable  nuasara  ot  the  'hole 


Id  his  eighth,  he  met  Another  attack  from  the  opposite  qunr- 
tor.  TheTsatian(Danail}and  thoTaikaru  (Teucrjans),  win. 
now  first  appear,  forming  with  tbe  Tuirsha  (Tyrseni),  Wa- 
shnsha  (Oecanst),  Shakalashs  (Siksls),  Lelra  (Ly?iane),  and 
Pelests  (Philistines),  a  great  confederation,  which  attacked 
the  east  of  Egypt  by  sea  and  land.  Their  army  conquered 
and  carried  with  it  the  Kheta  and  neighbouring  tribes. 
Their  fleet,  manned  by  the  Takksru  and  Snardsns,  reached 
Egypt  at  the  same  time.  The  Egyptian  army  and  fleet 
encountered  and  defeated  them.  This  campaign,  and  parti- 
cularly tbe  sea-fight,  form  the  subjects  of  interesting  reliefs 
in  the  great  sepulchral  temple  built  by  Bamses  ILL  in 
western  Thebes.  In  hie  eleventh  year  a  second  invasion 
of  the  west  of  Egypt,  by  the  Libyans,  sided  by  the  Tuirali  a 
and  the  Leka,  was  equally  unsuccessful.  The  eastern 
provinces  and  tributary  states  wore  recovered,  and  an 
expedition  was  sent  to  the  Bomalee  country  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  or  Arabia  Felix.  This  last  great  conqueror 
finally  preserved  Egypt  from  the  maritime  nations.  The 
course  of  their  migrations  seems  to  have  been  changed.  All 
that  remained  of  their  invasions  were  the  Philistine  settle- 
ment in  Palestine  and  one  of  the  Alsshussha,  a  Libyan 
tribe,  in  the  Delta,  from  whose  race  the  Egyptians  drew 
mercenaries  (Maspero,  Uitt.  Ane.,  268).  The  importance 
of  these  forces  is  evident  in  the  Biblical  notices  of  Egyut  of 
the  time  of  the  Hebrew  kings. 

The  historical  value  of  the  Egyptian  notices  of  tbe  priun-. 
tire  populations  of  the  Mediterranean  is  being  more  aud 
more  perceived.  It  is  at  first  perplexing  that  we  find  the 
nations  afterwards  settled  in  well-known  seats  either  far  to 
the  east  or  in  constant  movement.  Yet  the  key  thus  afforded 
to  the  earliest  Greek  colonization  is  most  valuable,  and  it  is 
significant  of  the  historical  character  of  the  documents  that 
new  names  appear,  as  we  should  expect,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  explain  the  confusion  of  the  Greek  terms,  which 
speak  of  Aclueans  and  Dsnai,  Derdans  and  Teucri,  at  the 
same  time  indifferently,  whereas  the  Egyptian  documents 
show  that  they  are  not  interchangeable.  Ramses  III., 
besides  constructing  the  magnificent  temple  at  Medeenet 
Haboo,  enriched  the  temples  of  Egypt  with  splendid  gifts, 
during  a  prosperous  reign  of  thirty-two  years.  The  later 
kings  of  tha  dynasty  do  not  appear  to  have  achieved  any 
thing  remarkable.  They  maintained  the  Empire,  but  their 
authority  at  home  waned,  while  that  of  the  high-priests  of 
Amen  grew  until,  towards  tbe  close  of  the  dynasty,  Her- 
har,  one  of  these  high-priests,  gained  the  royal  power. 
ProTMbty  the  close  of  the  dynasty  waa  occupied  by  i, 
straggle  between  the  last  Bamesside  kings  and  the  high- 
priests,  is  well  as  by  the  additional  distraction  caused  by 
the  rise  of  another  line,  Dynasty  XXL,  of  Tanite  lings. 
Probably  the  Tanitee  ultimately  gained  the  sole  authority. 
The  high-priests  of  Amen-re,  about  this  time,  certainly  not 
later  than  tbe  rise  of  Dynasty  XXIL,  retreated  to  Ethiopia, 
where  they  founded  a  kingdom,  of  which  tha  capital  was 
Hapate.  The  Pharaoh  whose  daughter  Solomon  married 
was,  if  Manetho's  numbers  are  correct,  Psnssnnes  IL,  Har- 
Psiunkha,  last  king  of  Dynasty  XXL  He  seems  to  have 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  military  power  of  Egypt, 
Cor  he  made  an  expedition  into  Canaan  and  captured  tha 
town  of  Geier,  which  he  gave  to  his  daughter,  Solomon's 
queen. 


huge  employment  of  mercenaries,  chiefly  Libyans,  great 
Battlements  of  foreigners,  Asiatic  as  well  as  African,  were 
established  in  Egypt.  SofarfromtheShemites  being  then 
disliked,  a  multitude  of  Semitic  words  were  introduced  into 
Egyptian,  audit  even  became  the  fashion  to  give  a  Semitio 
form  to  native  words  (Maspero,  Eitt.  inc.,  S3T,  338). 
A  Shemite  family,  settled  at  Bnbastis,  or  in  the  Bubattke 
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noma,  succeeded  by  the  command  of  mercenaries  and  dj 
alliances  with  the  Tanite  family  in  eatablishiug  a  oaw  royal 
line,  Dynasty  XXII.,  which  is  remarkable  for  ita  foreign 
names.  The  royal  names  Sheshonk,  Oeorkon,  Takelot  are 
till  either  Assyrian  or  Babylonian.  Still  mors  striking  ia 
the  name  Nemrut,  or  Nimrod,  home  by  non-kicgly  members 
of  the  family.    Probably  it  came  from  the  further  East 

Sheshonk  L,  the  Shishak  of  the  Bible,  may  have  gained 
the  royal  power  peaeeably.  HU  son  Oeorkon  married  the 
■daughter  of  the  last  king  of  the  Tanite  Dynasty,  to  whom 
Sheshonk  succeeded.  He  seems  early  to  have  entertained 
the  design  of  restoring  the  Egyptian  rule  in  the  East,  for 
he  received  Jeroboam  when  he  fled  from  Solomon.  The 
revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes  enabled  him  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
ject, and  late  in  his  reign  he  marched  against  Behoboam, 
and  returned  with  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  the 
palace.  A  remarkable  sculpture  at  the  temple  of  El-Karnak 
gives  a  list  of  130  names  of  towns  and  peoples  conquered 
by  Shishak  in  this  expedition.  Lung  as  is  the  list,  it  ia 
not  like  the  rolls  of  the  conquerors  of  the  Empire.  The 
items  are  far  less  important,  and  the  Hagareues  recur 
several  times,  as  if  to  record  the  subjugation  of  a  series  of 
small  Bedawee  tribes.  Cities  of  Judon  and  Israel  appear 
in  the  list,  bnt  the  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Jeroboam  aeom 
to  be  Levite  and  CexBanite,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Israelite  king  was  not  averse  to  their  overthrow.  With 
this  occurrence  wa  gain  the  first  good  chronological  footing 
In  Egyptian  history.  The  Hebrew  chronology  ia  indeed 
not  aa  yet  fixed.  The  Assyrian  monuments  seem  to  In- 
dicate a  reduction  of  at  least  twenty-three  years  in  the 
ordinary  dates.  The  invasion  of  Shishak  is  ordinarily 
dated  B.C.  971,  bnt  may  thus  have  to  be  lowered  to  about 
s.0.  948;  and  aa  it  probably  took  place  in  about  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  Egyptian  king's  reign,  his  accession 
may  bs  dated  approximately  B.a.  967. 

The  government  of  Egypt  under  the  kings  of  Dynasty 
XXII.  underwent  an  important  change.  They  made  the 
high-priesthood  of  Am  en-re,  an  office  of  a  prince  of  the  family, 
usually  the  eldest  son,  and  gave  high  governments  to  other 
princes.  Thus  the  power  of  the  Pharaoh  ultimately  became 
merely  nominal,  and  Egypt  resolved  itself  into  an  aggregate 
of  principalities.  A  further  causa  of  decay  was  the  import- 
ence  of  the  Libyan  mercenariea  which  each  of  the  princes 
commanded.  Under  a  new  dynasty,  XXIII.,  eeid  to 
be  of  Tanitae,  bat  probably  kindred  to  the  Bubaatitee, 
Egypt  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  reunited  under  a  single  rule, 
but  towards  ita  close  the  process  of  disintegration  had 
already  again  set  in,  and  the  country  waa  divided  among 
nearly  twenty  princes,  at  least  four  of  whom  took  the  royal 
insignia  (Moapero,  Hut.  Arte.,  37S  ttqq.). 

Among  these  small  princes  but  one  was  capable  of  attempt- 
ing to  reunite  Egypt  under  bia  rule.  This  waa  Tafnekht, 
Tnephschthos,  prince  of  Sals,  who  reduced  great. part  of 
the  country,  and  would  probably  have  achieved  complete 
success,  had  not  the  yet  unconuuered  princes  called  in  the 

C'  Mt-king  of  Napata,  Piankhi  Heriamen.  While  Egypt 
1  declined,  Ethiopia  had  constantly  risen,  and  at  this 
time  part  of  the  Thebais  owed  it  allegiance.  Piankhi,  the 
descendant  of  the  priest-tinge  of  Thebes,  was  not  unwilling 
torecoverhisancientdominiona.  Inone  brilliant  campaign 
he  defeated  Tafnekht  and  his  allies,  captured  their  atrong- 
holds,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  leaving  the 
email  princes  to  rule  aa  his  vaaula.  The  ancient  Empire 
was  thus  in  part  restored,  but  as  it  was  ruled  from  Ethiopia, 
and  the  little  princes  constantly  strove  for  independence,  it 
had  no  real  durability.  Piankhi  was  aueceeded  by  Eashta, 
who  waa  probably  an  Ethiopian,  owing  his  throne  to 
hia  intermarriage  with  a  princess  of  the  Tneban  line. 

Bokenranf,  or  Bocchono,  oon  and  successor  of  Tafnekht, 
no  doubt  seiiing  this  occasion,  was  able  to  carry  oat  the  pro- 
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a  short  reign  marked  by  energy  and  prudence  hi 
in  a  fresh  Ethiopian  invasion.  Shabak,  or  Sabakon,  con- 
quered Egypt,  and  helving  taken  Bokenranf  in  hia  capital, 
Sals,  put  liim  to  a  cruel  death.  It  was  no  longer  an 
Egyptian  prince  who  ruled  at  Napata;  oil  the  circumstances 
wo  know  of  Shabak  and  hia  dynasty  indicate)  art  Ethiopian 
line,  governing  Egypt  as  a  conquered  country,  not  ae  their 
ancient  territory.  Still  Shabak's  connection  witi  the  prieaiiy 
liuewM  not  forgotten.  His  sistsr,QneenAmeniritis,  governed 
Thebes,  and  the  power  of  the  local  rulers  waa  limited,  not 
destroyed.  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  sent  presents  to  Shabak,1 
who  waa  subsequently  drawn  into  a  confederacy  of  Syrian 
and  other  prince*  against  Sargon  king  of  Assyria,  but,  aa 
in  nil  these  wars,  the  Ethiopian  king  was  a  tardy  ally.  Hia 
capital  lor  too  far  south,  and  in  crossing  the  eastern  border 
of  Egypt  he  left  the  ill-affected  princes  of  the  Delta  in  the 
line  of  his  oommnnications.  He  therefore  came  into  the 
field  too  late,  and  it  was  bnt  little  east  of  Egypt  that  he  met 
the  Assyrians  and  experienced  a  disastrous  defeat  at  Bapbja. 
He  lost  great  part  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  small  princes 
again  established  themselves,  now  aa  vateals  of  Assyria, 
Shabak  only  retaining  Ethiopia  and  part  of  Upper  Egypt, 

Shabatok,  or  Sebichna,  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Bhabak.  He  made  himself  supreme  king  in  Egypt,  bnt 
appears  to  have  lost  Ethiopia  to  Tahraka.  Towards  the 
close  of  Ids  reign  the  Egyptian  dynasts  joined  in  an  alliance 
against  Sennacherib,  who  had  recently  succeeded  Sargon, 
The  confederates  were  defeated,  or  made  their  submission 
one  by  one.  The  Egyptian  princes  lost  a  battle  in  southern 
Palestine,  in  the  territory  of  their  ally  Hesakiflh,  who  was 
the  loot  in  the  East  to  submit  But  the  Egyptians  again 
advanced,  encouraged  by  Tahraka,  king  of  Ethiopia,  who 
marched  to  their  support.  No  battle  was  fought  The 
Assyrians,  moved  against  the  Egyptians,  bnt  in  one  night 
the  invading  army  perishod,and  Sennacherib  Bed  to  Nineveh. 
The  tradition  of  the  I^yptiana  agrees  with  Biblical  history 
in  relating  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrians  aa  miracnlons ; 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  for  the  net  of  hia  reign  Sen- 
nacherib never  ventured  again  to  invade  Palestine.  During 
this  interval  of  respite  Tahraka  entered  Egypt,  slew  Shabatok, 
and  nude  himself  master  of  the  whole  country  {n.c.  693). 

After  twenty  years  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  peace- 
ful reign,  the  Assyrian  war  began  afresh,  Esarhaddon,  sou 
and  sneceeaor  of  Sennacherib,  resolving  on  the  subjugation 
of  Egypt,  Tahraka  was  vanquished  and  fled  to  Napata, 
and  Memphis  and  Thebes  were  taken.  The  country  waa 
divided  between  twenty  princes,  with  Neku  L  of  Set*  ae 
their  chief.  The  fortresses  were  garrisoned  with  Assyrian 
troops (b.c.672).  Inafew years,  however,  Tahraka  returned, 
defeated  the  Assyrians,  and  captured  Memphis.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  earlier  subjugation  or  of  this  one,  the 
Ethiopian  king  puts  the  name  of  Egypt  among  those  of  con- 
quered nations  not  only  at  Napata  but  also  at  Thebes 
(Hospero,  Hi*.  Aw.,  427;  Brugsch,  HIA,  I  ftd\,  244, 
240).  Soon  after  Esarhaddon  abdicated  in  favour  of  hia 
son  Asshnr-bani-pel,  who  speedily  invaded  and  reconquered 
Egypt,  driving  out  Tahraka  and  restoring  the  tributary 
princes.  Aa  soon,  however,  aa  ha  had  left,  a  conspiracy 
broke  out,  and  these  chiefs  sent  emissaries  to  Tahraka. 
They  were  overcome  by  the  Assyrians,  and  Neku  and  two 
others  sent  in  chains  to  Nineveh,  before  Tahraka  could 
come  to  their  aid.  But  he  again  reconquered  Thebes  and 
Memphis.  Asehur-bani-pal  now  made  a  politic  use  of  the 
Egyptian  party,  treated  Neku  with,  honour,  and  sent  him 
back  to  Egypt  as  ruler  of  Sola,  giving  •  second  principality 
to  his  son  Paemetik.     Neku  returned  to  find  that  Tahraka 
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a  Egypt,  and  at  oaoe  attacked  the 
aphis  from  them,  and  took  Neka, 
whom  he  put  to  death,  while  Peametik  fled  into  Syria, 
Asahur-boni-pal  now  invaded  Egypt,  defeated  Urdamen,  and 
Backed  Thehea,  carrying  the  whole  population  captive.  The 
twenty  principalities  were  again  eat  up,  bat  Paametik  was 
not  the  thief. 

After  a  time  the  Egyptian  princes  become  independent 
of  Assyria,  bnt  they  had  once  more  to  submit  to  an 
Ethiopian  invader,  Nonat-Moiamen,  who  nconquerad  the 
country  without  much  difficulty,  bnt  doee  not  eeem  to  have 
long  held  it  The  Suite  prince  Paametik,  whose  ambition 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  other  dynasts,  at  last  achieved 
the  object  for  which  his  predecessors  had  pertinaciously 
fought.  By  the  aid  of  Oarian  and  Ionian  mercenaries  he 
put  down  his  rivals,  and  by  a  marriage  with  the  niece  of 
Sbabak  rendered  hi*  line  legitimate.  This  alliance  with  a 
prince**  only  n  generation  younger  than  the  first  Ethiopian 
ring  brings  into  striking  relief  the  vicissitudes  which  Egypt 
underwent  during  the  Assyrian  wan.  Calamities  were 
crowded  into  tho«a  yean  which  usually  occupy  centuries. 
Tet  under  the  new  king,  who  was  the  real  founder  of 
Dynasty  XXVI,  Egypt  rapidly  recovered,  and  during  the 
role  of  his  successors  it  was  for  the  fint  time  since  the 
Empire  strong  and  united,  enjoying  a  true  national  existence. 
Public  works  of  all  kinds  wen  carried  on  with  energy. 
Art,  which  had  fallen  under  the  Bnbastitee  and  their 
folio  wen,  now  suddenly  revived,  and  with  its  recovery 
the  ides*  of  the  primitive  dynasties  came  into  fashion. 
The  style  or  the  age  may  be  beet  compared  with  that  of 
Dynasties  IV.  and  T.  It  is,  however,  wanting  in  -vigour, 
using  elongated  forms  and  abundant  details.  Still  it  has 
an  elegance  and  a  mastery  of  material  which  show  that 
Egypt  had  not  lost  the  true  feeling  of  its  art,  in  spite  of 
the  disastrous  wan  which  had  threatened  the  overthrow 
of  all  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

Paametik  1,  or  Psammetichas,  employed  hie  long  reign 
in  strengthening  Egypt  and  in  restoring  the  templee  and 
making  additional  monuments.  He  recovered  from 
Ethiopia  a  part  of  Lower  Nubia,  and  made  a  successful  ex- 
pedition into  Philistia.  His  designs  of  conquest  wen,  how- 
ever, frustrated  by  a  wholesale  desertion  of  Egyptian  troops, 
caused  by  jealousy  of  the  Ionian  and  Cation  mercenaries  to 
whom  Paametik  owed  hie  throne.  The  mutineers,  whose 
number  Hsrodotus  puts  st  240,000  men,  were  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  and  deaf  to  the  king's  iutreaties  marched  to 
Ethiopia  and  received  lands  from  the  king  of  that  country. 
All  that  the  Egyptian  sovereign  could  do  woe  to  form  a  new 
army  and  build  a  fleet.  He  thus  missed  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  decline  of  Nineveh  of  winning  bock  the 
influence  Egypt  had  long  lost  in  the  East  An  interesting 
memorial  of  his  reign  is  the  Greek  inscription  on  one  of  the 
colossi  of  Ahoosimbel,  in  Nubia,  recording  the  visit  of  mer- 
cenary and  Egyptian  troops. 

NekuIL,*ux611,aonnnd  successor  of  Psametik,  inherited 
his  father's  energy  but  not  his  prudence.  Be  attempted  to 
complete  an  enterprise  of  the  Empire  end  connect  the  Bed 
Sea  with  the  Nile,  and  so  with  the  Mediterranean,  fay  a 
canaL  Under  his  orders  Phoenician  seamen  circumnavi- 
gated Africa.  Leas  fortunate  was  his  attempt  to  recover 
the  eastern  rule  of  Egypt  He  marched  against  Uegiddo, 
still  the  key  to  the  route  to  the  Euphrates,  Here  he  was 
met  by  the  forces  of  Josish,  king  of  Judah,  with  whom  he 
unwillingly  fought  Josiah  waa  slain,  and  the  king  of 
—  t  advanced  to  Curchentlsh  on  the  Euphrates.  Thus 
n  Empire  was  for  a  moment  restored.  There 
was  no  great  eastern  rival  to  contest  its  supremacy. 
Assyria  had  fallen,  Babylon  was  not  yet  firmly  established 
After  about  three  yean  Nsbcpolasear,  the  king  of  Babylon. 
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Carchsmish  the  armies  met  Neka  was  defeated,  and  the 
Egyptian  rule  in  the  East  finally  destroyed.  Soon  after  the 
king  of  Egypt  died,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  sou  Paametik 
It,  B.O.  D9C,  whoee  short  reign  woe  only  marked  by  on 
expedition  against  the  king  of  Ethiopia.  The  next  king, 
Psametik's  son,  Uehabra,  or  Apriea,  the  Pharaoh  Hophre  of 
Scripture,  B.C.  590,  inherited  the  energy  end  ambition  of  the 
Salto  house.  His  accession  was  the  signal  for  a  genenl 
confederation  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  against  the  king  of 
Babylon.  The  war  was  speedily  ended  by  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  which  TJahabra  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prevent 
He  was,  however,  successful  at  sea.  His  Greek  ships  beat 
the  Phoenician  fleet  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  for  a  time  he 
held  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  aided  Tyre  in  a  resistance 
of  thirteen  yean  against  the  Babylonian  besiegers,  A  great 
disaster  lost  TJahabra  his  throne.  He  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Greeks  of  Cyreue.  His  Egyptian  troops  were 
defeated.  The  native  soldien  believed  that  he  had  planned 
their  destruction  that  he  might  put  mercenaries  in  their 
place.  They  revolted  and  chose  Aahm.es,  or  Amasis,  king, 
Amasii  defeated  the  mareenary  troops  of  Uahobra  and  de- 
throned him,  B.C  671.  It  Is  to  this  time  that  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is  assigned  by  Josepbus.  The 
silence  of  Herodotus  and  the  other  Greek  historians,  and 
the  prosperity  of  Egypt  under  Amasis,  have  induced 
modem  scholars  to  suppose  that  Joeephus  baaed  his  state- 
ment on  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  EzekieL  If, 
however,  we  read  between  the  lines  of  the  story  of 
Herodotus,  we  need  some  other  cause  than  the  disaffection 
of  the  Egyptian  troops  to  account  for  the  sudden  success  of 
Amasis,  and  especially  for  his  easy  defeat  of  the  mercenaries 
with  a  discouraged  native  force.  Again,  the  conquests  of 
Egypt  by  the  Assyrians,  though  predicted  by  Isaiah  and 
noticed  as  past  by  Nahum,  are  unrecorded  by  Herodotus 
and  the  Greeks.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  in  the  reign 
of  Amasis  might  as  easily  follow  a  Babylonian  conquest  aa 
that  under  Paametik  L  followed  the  terrible  Assyrian  ware. 
The  scantiness  of  the  native  records  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign  leaves  us  without  Babylonian  evidence. 

Amasis  took  to  wife  a  grand-daughter  of  Paametik  L 
and  hit  heiress-queen  Shapentap,  thus  legitimatizing  his 
pretensions.  He  greatly  embellished  the  temples  of  Egypt 
It  may  be  that,  aa  in  the  time  of  Paametik  L,  they  needed 
restoration.  His  foreign  policy  was  marked  by  energy  and 
caution.  He  transferred  the  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries 
to  Memphis  itself  as  a  force  of  guards.  Ha  granted  the 
Greeks  the  free  use  of  Nancratis  as  a  Hellenic  settlement 


with  the  Greek  states,  and  Instead  of  conducting  an 
expedition  against  the  Babylonians  during  their  Empire  or 
against  the  rapidly  rising  power  of  the  Fenians,  he  joined 
in  on  alliance  of  which  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was  the 
head,  and  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  an  Egyptian  con- 
tingent, in  his  war  with  Cyrus.  After  the  fall  of  Croesus 
ifther  wan  kept  Cyrus  from  any  designs  on  Egypt,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  accession  of  his  con  Cambyses  that  the 
Persians  could  attempt  its  reduction.  Meanwhile  Amasis 
died,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son  Paametik  TIL,  the 
I'sammenitus  of  Herodotus,  who,  after  a  ainglo  well-fought 
battle  near  Pelusium,  and  the  capture  of  Pelnsium  and 
Memphis,  lost  his  kingdom,  B.C.  625. 

Cambyses,  as  we  learn  from  the  narrative  or  the  Egyptian 
priest  Uta-bar-onji  of  Sals,  at  first  adopted  the  style  of  a 
Pharaoh,  and  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Neith  at 
Sals  It  was  not  until  the  failure  of  on  expedition  against 
the  Oasis  of  Amnion,  and  of  another  directed  by  himself 
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bit  at  these  reverses,  changed  his  policy,  and  Tented  bit 
rage  upon  the  monuments  and  objects  of  worship  in  Egypt. 
The  Suite  priest,  in  general  term*,  describes  this  at  a  time 
of  calamity  such  at  had  never  before  befallen  hie  country. 
Cambysea  left  Egypt,  which  WM  so  completely  crushed  that 
the  subsequent  usurpation  of  the  Magian  woe  marked  by  no 
revolt  One  of  the  first  cares  of  Darius  L  was  to  charge  Uts* 
hiir-iiin  with  the  restoration  of  the  disordered  country.  In  a 
visit  to  Egypt  si  the  moment  whan  adroit  had  broken  out, 
ha  pacified  the  people  by  supporting  their  religion,  In  the 
most  marked  contrast  to  Cambynes.  For  the  rest  of  his  reign 
he  endeavoured  to  promote  the  commercial  welfare  of  Egypt, 
in  particular  opening  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
Sea.  In  the  Great  Oasis  he  built  a  temple  to  aJBttoa 
It  was  not  until  the  very  close  of  his  reign  that  the 
Egyptian*  rose  against  his  rale,  and  expelled  the  Persian*, 
chousing  as  king  Khabbesh,  whose  name  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Sarepenm,  The  revolt  lasted  but  three  years,  and 
Xerxes  L  suppressed  it  with  severity.  Aduemcnea,  the 
brother  of  Xerxes,  was  made  satrap.  Egypt  did  not  again 
rise  until   the  troubles   which  marked  the   accession  of 

lAierxos  L  The  insurrection  was  li 
oF  Marea,  who  immediately  concluded 
Athenians.  Supported  by  200  All 
defeated  and  slew  the  aatrap  Aduemenea,  and  besieged  in 
the  citadel  of  Memphis  the  remnant  of  the  Fenian  army, 
which,  though  it  included  Egyptian  soldiers,  held  out  until 
the  attacking  force  was  drawn  off  by  a  flush  Persian  army. 
The  Egyptian*  and  their  allies  were  now  driven  to  the 
island  of  Frosopitie,  and  then  besieged  foe  eighteen 
month*.  At  mat  Ioaroa  was  taken  and  put  to  death; 
Amyrtoias,  an  Egyptian  who  reigned  with  him,  fled  to  the 
luanhee,  where  ho  long  maintained  himself.  Artaxerxee, 
alter  this  serious  revolt  of  six  yean,  modified  the  adminis- 
tration of  Egypt,  recognizing  Thannyre*,  *od  of  Intro*, 
and  Paoairia,  of  Amyrtaana,  as  vassal  kings.  The  govern- 
ment was,  however,  held  by  a  Persian  satrap;  these  wen 
merely  local  prince*. 

An  Amyrtanis,  probably  son  of  F&utiria  (Maspero,  Bid. 
Ax.,  062),  revolted,  and  an  tha  death  of  Dariua  II.,  B.C. 
404,  made  Egypt  virtually  independent,  Be  is  the  one 
king  of  Dynasty  JJLVI1L,  Salte.  His  successor,  Neifsau- 
rut  L,  founded  Dynasty  TTTT  of  Mondesiana,  B-a  339. 
With  him  the  monument*,  ailent  then  the  rising  of  Kheh- 
bath,  again  give  us  information,  and  under  the  next  dynasty 
show  that  the  Salt*  art  atUl  lived  in  spite  of  the  misfor- 
«nnea  the  country  iad  undergone.  The  Heudeaiana  Nsi- 
fuanmt  and  Eakor  are  chiefly  known  for  the  part  they 
took  in  aiding  tha  enemies  of  Persia.  Hakor  was  followed 
by  Naifaeurut  XL,  and  then  the  sovereignty  passed 
to  Dynasty  XXX.  of  Mendeaiana,  the  last  native  Egyptian 
line.  The  first  of  theso  kings,  Nefcht-nm  hub,  or  Nectanebes 
I.,  came  to  tha  throne  when  a  Peraian  invasion  waa  immi- 
nent, B.C.  378.  Hakor  had  already  formed  a  powerful  arm  j, 
largely  composed  of  Greek  mercenaries.  This  army  Nekht- 
har-hab  intrusted  to  the  Athenian  Chabriaa.  The  Persians, 
however,  succeeded  In  causing  hi*  recall  and  in  gaining  the 


and  20,000  Qroek*  under  Iphicrate*.  After  the  Egyptians 
bud  experienced  a  reverse,  Iphicratea  counselled  no  imme- 
diate advance  on  Memphis.  His  advice  waa  not  followed 
by  Fhamabams;  the  Egyptian  king  collected  hit  forces  and 
won  a  pitched  battle  new  Mends*.  Phamabazus  retreated, 
and  Egypt  waa  free. 

Nekbt-hsr-heb  was  succeeded  by  Tacho*  or  Teoa,  whose 
short  reign  wss  occupied  by  •  war  with  Persia,  in  which 
the  kmg  of  Egypt  secured  the  services  of  a  body  of  Greek 
"*iu  and  a  fleet 
He    entered 
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rith  every  prospect  of  success  but  having 
offended  Agesilana,  he  waa  dethroned  in  a  military  revolt 
which  gave  the  crown  to  Nekht-nebf,  or  Nectauebea  IL, 
the  but  nstive  king  of  Egypt  At  this  moment  a  mult 
broke  out  The  prince  of  hleudee  almost  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  the  new  king.  Ageeilaus  defeated  the  rival 
pretender,  and  left  Nekht-nebf  eatabliahed  on  the  throne. 
But  the  opportunity  of  a  decisive  blow  against  Persia,  was 
loot  The  new  king,  Artaxerxee  III  Ochna,  determined  to 
reduce  Egypt.  A  first  expedition  was  defeated  by  the 
Qroek  mercenaries  of  Nekht-nebf,  but  a  second,  eonunauded 
by  Ochna  himself,  subdued  Egypt  with  no  further  resistance 
than  that  of  the  Greek  garrison  of  Pelusium.  Nekht-nebf, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  relieve  them,  retreated  to 
Memphis  and  fled  thence  to  Ethiopia,  n.a  3*01  Thne 
miserably  fell  the  monarchy  of  the  Pharaoh*  after  en  unex- 
ampled duration  of  nearly  3000  year*,  or  ae  some  think  far 
longer.  More  than  3000  year*  have  ■ 
though  Egypt  has  from  time  to  tune  t 
not  one  native  prince  has  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs. 
"There  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  laud  of  Egypt" 
(Exek.  xxx.  13)  was  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Apriea  aa 
the  fatal  Mate  of  the  Una. 

The  causes  of  the  downfall  of  Egypt  are  sufficiently 
evident  In  the  previous  history.  The  weakness  of  tha  later 
Thebaus  fostered  divisions.  The  Bubestitea  aided  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  country  to  break  np  into  small 
principalities.  The  Ethiopians,  while  they  brought  a  new 
force  to  resist  the  Assyrian*,  increased  the  divisions  of 
Egypt,  which  had  to  choose  to  which  of  two  foreign  empires 
it  would  submit.  The  Ssltes  restored  nationality,  but  they 
maintained  it  at  the  coat  of  alienating  the  native  troop*, 
and  thus  could  not  effectually  resist  Pertia.  Although, 
their  gallant  struggle*  brooght  oat  the  fighting  qualities  of 
the  Egyptians,  these  Pharaohs  could  never  venture  on  a  great 
war  without  Greek  mercenaries.  Hence  constant  discontent 
and  an  inharmonious  military  system.     At  length  tha 


Ocfiu!  used  hi*  sneonea  morcileealy, 
rivalling  the  wont  acta  of  Cambysea.  Under  him  and  his 
successors  Egypt  made  no  movement,  and  when  Alexander 
entered  tha  country  a*  the  conqueror  of  Persia  he  was 
welcomed  aa  a  deliverer,  Tha  Persian  governor  had  not 
force*  enough  to  oppose  him,  and  he  experienced  nowhere 
even  the  show  of  resistance.  He  visited  Memphis,  founded 
Alexandria,  and  went  on  pilgrimage  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Amman.  He  than  organised  the  government  under  two 
officers,  who  from  their  names  appear  to  have  been  a  Greek 
and  an  Egyptian.  He  left  the  Egyptians  aaiisfied  with 
his  reverence  for  their  religion,  and  for  the  rest  of  Lis  reign 
the  country  remained  a  peaceful  province  of  hi*  great 
empire.  With  Alexander,  the  Meoedoniso  dominion  began. 
It  lasted  for  303  years,  after  the  Empire  the  brightest 
period  of  Egyptian  history,  daring  the  whole  of  which  no 
general  nstive  revolt  broke  oat  From  this  time  the 
Egyptian  local  princes,  who  for  five  centuries,  except  only 
during  the  rale  of  Ftametik  and  bit  bouse,  hsd  caused  all 
the  divitiont  of  Egypt,  disappear  from  the  scene.  This 
final  settlement  was  probably  duo  to  the  policy  of 
Alexander,  under  whoae  successor*  we  see  the  real  govern- 
meut  of  the  country,  with  ita  centre  in  the  Greek  city  he 
had  founded,  and  the  control  of  the  army  and  navy, 
intrusted  to  Greeks;  whereta  the  native  religion  wet 
protected,  bat  wholly  left  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  except 
to  far  as  the  king  himself  acted  aa  one  of  the  priesthood. 
That  the  foreigners  had  all  the  true  power,  while  the 
native*  were  satisfied  with  a  semblanoe  of  it,  and  the  local 
importance  this  semblance  gave  to  their  functionaries. 
Bouts*  of  trade  were  ant i  sely  poshed,  and  works  of  public 
benefit  carried  out,  and  the  Egyptians  grow  more  and  mort 
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wealthy,  ia  Egyptian  towns,  when  ■  Qreek  *n  randy  Men, 
and  the  king  only  appeared  ia  the  character  of  a  Pharaoh 
to  (how  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  country.  The 
learned  men  of  both  races  draw  nearer  together,  and  Greek 
speculation  bed  its  effect  on  Egyptian  thought  The  less 
cultivated  settlers  were  attracted  by  the  native  euperetitions, 
and  at  last  the  Alexandrian  was  far  more  an  Egyptian  than 
even  a  Macedonian. 

On  the  division  of  Alexander's  dominions.  Egypt  fell  to 
the  share  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus  and  ArsinoS,  a  con- 
cubine of  Philip's,  whose  son  he  waa  anppoeed  to  have  been. 
OF  all  Alexander's  generals  he  was  the  moat  far-sighted. 
Instead  of  aiming  at  the  role  of  the  empire,  be  secured  the 
least  exposed  province  and  employed  its  resources  rather 
for  defence  than  offence.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  divert 
the  burial  of  Alexander  from  Macedon  to  Egypt  The 
body  was  taken  to  Memphis,  bnt  under  Ptolemy's  successor 
it  was  removed  to  Alexandria,  eo  that  the  conqueroi  rested 
in  the  city  he  had  founded.  His  first  conquest  was  the 
Cyrenalca  (b.c.  323),  a  valuable  province  outside  the  field 
of  the  contests  of  Ms  rivals,  yet  greatly  useful  for  naval 
enterprises  against  them.  Yet  he  did  not  declare  himself 
independent ;  as  a  subject  of  the  phantom  kings  Philip 
Aridtnus  and  Alexander  Mgax,  he  inscribed  their  names 
in  his  restorations  of  Egyptian  temples,  and.  alone  of  all 
the  generals  struck  money  in  the  name  of  jEgiis  so  long  as 
that  last  heir  of  Alexander  lived.  He  was  not  long  left  in 
undisturbed  occupation  of  his  government.  The  regent 
Ferdiccss,  finding  that  Ptolemy  was  engaged  in  a  league 
against  his  authority,  marched  into  Egypt,  B.C.  321;  bnt 
the  resistance  of  Ptolemy  and  a  mutiny  in  the  invader's 
army,  which  resulted  in  his  death,  delivered  Egypt  from 
this  danger.  Tits  succeeding  years  were  occupied  in 
attempts  to  aid  Cods-Syria  and  Phoenicia  to  the  Egyptian 
dominions,  which  can  scarcely  be  considered  rash  when  we 
remember  the  importance  of  these  provinces  to  the  security 
of  Egypt  against  invasion,  and  for  winning  of  the  man- 
time  supremacy  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  During 
this  time  Cyprus  was  made  a  dependency,  and  the 
Cyrenalca,  which  had  revolted,  waa  finally  reduced  by 
Ptolemy's  step-son  Magas.  A  great  calamity  now  arrested 
the  growing  power  of  Egypt,  when  Demetrius,  ton  of 
Antigonus,  defeated  Ptolemy  in  a  sea-fight  off  SatamU  of 
Cyprus  (b.c  306).  Antigonus  then  assumed  tbe  royal 
diadem,  and  Ptolemy  followed  his  example.  Antigoons 
and  Demetrius  immediately  attacked  Egypt,  bnt  without 
success ;,  and  Ptolemy,  rapidly  recovering  his  strength, 
aided  the  Ehodians  when  besieged  by  Demetrius  (b.c. 
309-4).  It  is  related  that  when  the  siege  was  raised 
the  Bhodiaua  gave  Ptolemy,  as  their  "  preserver,"  the  title 
of  Itorjp.  This  appears  in  his  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions as  his  distinctive  title,  and  upon  the  coins  of 
lib  successors  struck  in  his  name  in  Phoenicia.  After  this 
Ptolemy  again  attempted  without  success  the  conquest  of 
Ccele-Syrie  and  Phoenicia,  bnt  ultimately  seised  and  held 
Cyprus,  B.C.  295,  which  thus  became  a  part  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy  for  nearly  its  whole  duration.  His  later  yean 
were  passed  in  consolidating  bis  power.  Belencua  was 
master  of  a  Syrian  empire,  too  firmly  ruled  to  be  attacked 
with  any  chance  of  success,  and  stretching  too  far  eastwardi 
to  make  it*  master  aggressive  on  the  Egyptian  border.  The 
government  of  Egypt  was  assured  by  the  can  taken  to 
maintain  and  increase  the  Greek  element  in  the  country. 
Alexandria  was  made  a  seat  of  Hellenic  culture,  and  if  it 
is  not  absolutely  certain  that  Ptolemy  f  minded  the  Library 
and  the  Museum,  he  undoubtedly  gathered  the  necessary 
intellectual  materials.  The  great  Greek  colony  of 
Ptolemals,  in  the  Thebata,  was  established.  Thus  tbe 
native  and  foreign  element*  were  kept  apart,  conflict* 
avoided,   and    strong    Hellenic    centres   secured.      The 
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Egyptians  were  flattered  by  tbe  arrival  of  the  Image  of 
Sarapie  from  Sinope  and  the  spread  over  Egypt,  under  the 
king's  influence,  of  a  Hellenic  form  of  their  religion.  The 
king's  portrait  on  his  coins  show*  us  him  in  old  age,  and 
is  distinguished  by  resolution,  keenness,  and  craft 

Having  ruled  thirty-eight  years,  the  old  king  abdicated 
in  favour  of  bis  young  son  Philadelphia,  chosen  to  the 
prejudice  of  hi*  elder  brothers  (b.c.  285),  and  died  two 
years  later  (no.  283). 

Ptolemy  Philadelphia  ruled  for  thirty-eight  years  of 
almost  undisturbed  peace.  Hie  half-brother  Magna,  probably 
soon  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  declared  himself  king 
in  Cyrenalca,  and  attempted  to  invade  Egypt.  Ptolemy 
remained  on  the  defensive,  and  at  last  a  treaty  was  signed 
by  which  Ptolemy,  heir  of  the  Egyptian  crown,  and  Berenice, 
heiress  of  Cyrenalca,  were  betrothed,  Magas  retaining  the 
power  if  not  the  name  of  king.  Pliiladelphus  waa  also 
fortunate  in  recovering  Phoenicia  and  Ctele-Syris.  This 
probably  took  place  not  much  before  n,c.  269,  for  that  is 
the  earliest  date  in  the  series  of  coins  struck  at  Tyre  during 
his  reign.  He  secured  the  friendship  of  the  Phoenician 
and  Palestinian  coast-towns,  by  granting  them  a  degree  of 
autonomy,  for  their  coins,  though  dated  in  his  reign,  were 
struck  at  each  town,  and  bear  not  his  name  but  that  of  his 
father.  In  Egypt  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  extension 
of  commerce.  He  reopened  the  canal  of  the  Rod  Sea  and 
established  a  desert  route  from  Copto*  to  Berenice  on  the 
coast  which  he  had  founded.  He  made  war  in  Ethiopia, 
but  according  to  his  custom  he  was  content  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Ethiopian  king  Ergamenea.  His 
Ethiopian  expedition  led  to  his  establishing  a  station  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  supply  of  elephants  for  war.  An 
ambassador  was  sent  to  India.  Thus  the  trade  of  Ethiopia, 
Arabia,  and  India  was  secured  for  Egypt,  and  continued  to 
enrich  it  for  eighteen  centuries.  Not  less  wisely 
Philadelphia  made  Alexandria,  with  the  Museum  and 
Library,  the  heart  of  the  learning  of  Greece.  Many  cities 
were  founded  by  him,  or  like  Ptolemals  in  Galilee, 
rafonuded.  In  hie  long  reign  there  was  little  expenditure 
bntsuch  as  was  calculated  toonrich  hia  ompire.  Athisdeath 
his  dominions  equalled  those  of  his  father.  He  held 
Cyprus,  much  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Cyelsdes, 
and  part  of  Ethiopia  and  Arabia.  The  Cyrenalca  was  only 
to  be  separated  for  the  life  of  Magas.  He  twice  married. 
His  second  wife  was  Arainoe  n.,  hie  full  sister,  whom  ho 
married  in  accordance  with  Egyptian  rather  than  Greek 
notions.  She  was  s  woman  of  great  beauty  and  force  of 
ehareeter,  and  much  loved  by  her  husband.  The  character 
of  Philadelphna  is  marked  by  the  craft  rather  than  the  force 
of  his  father's ;  bnt  he  inherited  to  the  full  his  love  of 
literature  and  his  love  of  pleasure,  both  undisturbed  by 
warlike  ambition.  He  ia  the  last  representative  of  the  old 
Greek  "tynnnos,"  whom  Pindar  has  made  known  to  us, 
rather  than  one  of  the  restless  "  diadochu." 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  son  of  Philadelphna  and  Aminos"  I., 
by  his  accession,  B.O.  217,  reunited  the  Cyrenalca  to 
the  Egyptian  empire.  A  quarrel  between  Egypt  and  Syria 
immediately  broke  out.  The  Syrian  king  Antiochu*  II, 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Philadelphia.     She  was  now 

'  away,  and,  as  well  as  Antiochue,  murdered  by  her  rival. 


passed  the  Euphrates  and  reduced  tl 
dominions  of  Seleucus.  He  returned  to  Egypt  with  vast 
treasures,  including  the  statues  of  the  gods  which  Cambyaes 
bad  carried  away,  and  which  he  restored  to  the  temples. 
At  sea  ha  was  equally  fortunate,  and  the  maritime  territories 
of  Egypt  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  were  greatly  enlarged. 
For  a  moment  the  old  Egyptian  Empire  was  again  revived 
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En  larger  proportion*,  extending  from  the  Thracian  coast  to 
Ethiopia,  from  Cyrene  to  the  border  of  India.  The  eastern 
provinces  speedily  returned  to  the  Syrinn  rnla,  and  Ptolemy 
wu  content  with  ■  moderate  accession  of  territory  on  tlmt 
tide.  He,  however,  retained  his  Great  conquests  and 
pushed  far  loath  in  Abyssinia.  Euergetea  wu  not  merely 
a  watlike  king.  He  cared  for  literature,  and  more  than  his 
predecessors  laboured  to  please  the  Egyptians.  He  is  the 
first  Ptolemy  whose  Egyptian  structures  are  worthy  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  Art  had  lost  its  ancient  delicacy, 
yet  the  sumptuous  architecture  of  this  age  merit*  admira- 
tion as  showing  a  new  though  somewhat  false  develop- 
ment of  the  ancient  style.  His  reform  of  the  native 
calendar,  as  recorded  In  the  Decree  of  Caunpos,  Is  another 
mark  of  his  wise  interest  in  Egypt.  He  was  fortunate  in 
his  marriage  with  Berenice  LL,  woo  at  quean  of  Gyrene  is  the 
first  Egyptian  queen  who  ha*  the  same  regal  style  aa  her 
husband.  Having  reigned  twenty-five  years  he  left  hi* 
kingdom  to  his  son. 

Ptolemy  Philopstor,  who  began  to  reign  n.0.  322, 
immediately  on  his  accession  put  hU  mother  Berenice  and 
•there  of  his  nearest  kindred  to  death,  and,  leaving  the 
mnnagement  of  the  state  to  Sosibins,  abandoned  himself  to 
luxury.  Antioohna  TTT.,  king  of  Syria,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  wrest  from  Egypt  all  die  eastern  provinces. 
Ptolemy  at  length  took  the  field  himself  in  defenoe  of  Egypt, 
and  defeated  Antioohus  at  Raphia,  where  his  success  was 
greatly  doe  to  the  courage  of  Arainoe*  DX,  his  sister 
and  wife  (b.0.  317).  By  this  victory  Ocele-Byria  and 
Phoenicia  were  recovered.  Ptolemy  retained  to  his  former 
life,  and  Arainoe'  wa*  put  to  death.  He  left  his  kingdom, 
greatly  weakened  by  bad  administration  and  growing  dis- 
affection, to  a  child,  Ptolamy  Epiphanee.  The  other  two 
Macedonian  kings,  Philip  V.  and  Antioohus  HL,  now 
allied  themselves  to  despoil  Egypt  of  the  provinces.  Every- 
[io  was  taken,  and  the  Egyptian 

a  by  having  called  in  the 
long  been  friendly  to  the 
Ptolemies,  and  nothing  suited  her  policy  better  than  a  pro- 
tectorate of  Egypt.  Accordingly  M.  JEmiliua  Lepidus  was 
aent  as  regent  to  Alexandria,  and  Anttochue  was  commanded 
to  restore  what  he  had  conquered.  It  was  finally  settled 
that  Ptolemy  should  marry  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  the 
Syrian  king,  and  that  she  should  take  back  Ctele-Syria  and 
Phoenicia.  From  this  Urns  Home  ruled  Egypt  with 
reference  to  her  own  eastern  policy.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Ptolemies  was  not  allowed  to  fall,  but  it  was  kept  within 
the  moat  moderate  limits,  Consequently  the  weak  longs 
were  supported  and  the  strong  kings  thwarted  in  every 
way.  Egypt  oonld  not  rid  herself  of  a  bad  rule*  or  enjoy 
the  full  advantage  of  a  good  one.  The  rest  of  the  minority 
of  Ptolemy  was  marked  by  a  serious  revolt  in  Lower  EJjypt, 
pat  down  with  great  difficulty.  In  ac.  IBS,  when  but 
thirteen  or  fourteen  year*  old,  the  young  king  wu  crowned 
at  Memphis,  when  the  decree  of  thsBoaetta  Stono  was 
issued.  The  place  of  coronation  and  the  term*  of  the 
decree  show  a  policy  of  conciliation  towards  the  Egyptians 
which  the  revolt  probably  rendered  especially  necessary. 
The  marriage  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  I.  took  place  b.0. 
193-2,  but  the  dowry  waa  not  handed  over.  Ptolemy  con- 
tinued true  to  the  Borneo*  in  their  war  with.  Antiochus, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  act  as  their  ally,  and  gamed  nothing 
in  the  subsequent  treaty.  Another  revolt  broke  oat 
in  Lower  Egypt,  and  wu  crusUy  suppressed,  fcc.  186. 
Ptolemy  perished  by  poison  In  B.C.  181,  leaving  two  ion* 
surnamed  Philomstor  and  Euergetea,  who  ruled  Egypt  in 


allied  themselves  to  despoil  Ej 
thing  but  Cyprus  and  -Gyrene 
ministers  only  saved  the  oou 


uergotea,  _ 

Epipbanes  inherited  the  weaknees  and  cruelty 
«..  i™.0.,  and  with  Mm  Egypt  lost  for  a  *' —  '   -  '" 
co  in  the  affair*  of  the  world. 
Cleopatra  1,  who  like  Berenice  II  waa  qr. 


now  became  regent  lor  Ptolamy  Phflometor,  and  ruled  well 
until  her  death,  about  blo.  17 i.  The  ministere  then  made  war 
on  Antiochus  IV.  (Epiphanee)  for  the  disputed  provinces. 
The  Egyptian  force*  ware  defeated,  Egypt  invaded,  and 
Ptolemy  seized  (n.0.  170).  His  younger  brother,  Euergetoe 
n,,  with  an  audacious  courage  that  marks  his  whole  career, 
declared  himself  king  at  Alexandria,  where  Antiochus  be- 
sieged him  in  vain,  and  Roman  ambassadors  interfered  for  his 
Srotection.  Antiochus  retired,  leaving  Philometor  u  king  at 
[emphis.  The  two  brothers  now  made  terms,  agreeing  to 
a  joint  rule.  Antiochus  again  invaded  Egypt,  and  marched 
to  Alexandria,  but  wu  forced  to  retire  by  the  resolution  of 
a  Roman  embassador,  M.  Popillint  Lauuu  (b.o.  lftfi).  From 
this  time  Egypt  wu  more  than  ever  in  the  hand*  of  the 
Romans,  and  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
Philometor  had  yielded  to  Antiochus  while  Energetea  hid 
resisted  hit  pretensions  and  depended  on  their  support, 
we  find  tbem  constantly  aiding  Euergetea,  whose  abili- 
ties, if  equal  to  those  of  Philometor,  were  weighted  by 
a  perfidious  and  cruel  disposition.  It  wu  not  long  before 
Euergetea  sooeeedod  in  driving  Philometor  from  Alexandria. 
The  fugitive  went  to  Borne  sua  184,  and  the  senate  agreed 
to  reinstate  him.  Euergetea  wu  spared  by  hi*  brother,  and 
the  Boman  deputies  obtained  for  Mi  the  kingdom  of 
Cyrene,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  ceaseless  plot*  to  ob- 
tain Cyprus,  assisted  by  the  active  support  of  Demetrius  I 
of  Syria  and  the  unjust  diplomatic  aid  of  the  Roman  —tat* 
Philometor  had  the  courage  to  oppose  his  brother,  who  in- 
vaded Cyprus  with  Boman  ambassador*  ordered  to  settle 
him  in  the  government  of  the  island.  Philometor  defeated 
end  took  him  prisoner,  bnt  again  spared  his  life,  and  left 
him  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene  (&a  15*).  The  Romans  did 
not  interfere  with  this  settlement. 

The  part  Demetrius  L  had  played  in  tin  war  in  Cyprus 
led  Philometor  to  take  the  aide  of  the  usurper  Alexander! 
fBalas),  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  to  wife 
(B.O.  ISO).  When  Demetrius  EL  endeavoured  to  recover 
hit  father's  kingdom  Ptolemy  advanced  to  the  anpport  of 
Alexander,  bnt  tbinfcing  him  treacherous, '  he  turned  his 
anus  to  the  aid  of  the  legitimate  Mnaj  Rapidly  subduing 
the  country,  Ptolemy  entered  Antiooh  and  wu  hailed  king 
of  Syria,  to  the  crown  of  which  he  had  a  claim  aa  descended 
m  wnally  from  the  Beleucid  line ;  but  he  admitted  the 
higner  right  of  Demetrius,  whom  he  aided  in  resisting  an 
invasion  by  Alexander.  In  a  decisive  victory  Ptolemy  wu 
thrown  by  hia  hone  and  mortally  injured  (b.0.  146). 

It  waa  in'the  reign  of  Philometor  that  Oniu  founded 
the  temple  at  Onion  in  Egypt,  which  tended  to  increase 
the  importance  of  the  Jewish  colonies  and  to  separate  the 
Alexandrian  from  the  Palestinian  "J — 1 


With  this  king  the  power  of  Egypt  finally  f  olL 
'"    •  'o  had  the  capacity  to  rale  am 

growing  difficulties  of  the  time.     In  his  wan  ho  showed 


the  last  Ptolemy  who  b 
;  difficulties  of 
and  generalship,  in  his  dealings  with  Rome  caution 


oourage  and  generalship,  in  his  dealings  with  Jtomo  caution 
and  dads  ion,  in  hi*  rejection  of  the  Belsucid  diadem 
moderation  and  justice,  in  hia  treatment  of  his  brother  and 
12m  subjects  an  extraordinary  clemency  and  humanity. 

Cleopatra  XL,  the  sister  and  widow  of  Philometor,  put 
their  son  on  the  throne,1  Euergetea  at  one*  marched 
from-Cyrene  to  Alexandria.  The  Boman*  u  usual  took 
hia  part,  and  stopped  the  war  on  the  condition  that 
Euergetea  should  many  hi*  brothers  widow.  The  young 
king  waa  instantly  put  to  death,  Ptolemy  reigned  a*  he  had 
began:  Alexandria  was  depopulated  by  his  cruelties,  thouge 
the  rest  of  Egypt  seems  to  have  fared  better  in  ootiaequenos 
of  bis  want  of  ambition.     Ha  divorced  Cleopatra  LL  to 


dm  or  follows  Philoawtor  (Lepnat,  BsrL  Alad.  ISM,  4W, 
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marry  her  daughter,  his  niece,  Cleopatra  EI  In  B.O.  130 
he  n  driven  one  of  Egypt  by  *  revolt,  and  Cleopatra  IL 
became  queen.  In  revenge  he  put  to  death  their  son. 
Cleopatra  having  asked  the  aid  of  Demetrius  IL,  Ptolemy 
TBi  recalled,  b.c.  127,  and  for  the  real  of  his  reign  adopted 
a  mora  conciliatory  policy.  He  engaged  in  war  iigainat 
Demetrius  IL,  and  supported  the  usurper  Alexander  II., 
against  whom  he  subsequently  turned,  apparently  with 
reason.  The  reconciliation  with  the  Seleuctds  led  to  the 
recall  of  Cleopatra  XL,  with  whom  Ptolemy  now  reigned. 
He  died  B.O.  117,  In  the  fifty-fourth  year  from  his  first 
aceeaaion.  This  king,  the  wont  of  the  Ptolemies,  as 
PhUometor  was  the  best,  is  significantly  known  by  the 
nickname  Physeon,  or  Fat-paunch,  but  he  was  also  called 
by  hi*  subject*  the  Hi-doer,  Kakergetas,  instead  of  the  Well- 
door,  Eaergetee.  Some  of  his  latest  coins  present,  instead 
of  the  idealized  bend  of  Ptolemy,  the  founder  of  the  line, 
bloated  and  cruel  features  which  can  only  be  those  of 
Physeon.  His  one  good  quality  was  a  hereditary  love  of 
letters. 

Cleopatra  ITL,  eurnamed  Cocee,  widow  of  Eaergetee  and 
heiress  of  Philometor,  succeeded,  and,  in  deference  to  the 

Spnler  will  of  the  Alexandrian*,  associated  with  her 
plenty  Soter  IL,  aurnamed  Lathyraa,  or  Lathurua,  her 
elder  son,  instead  of  Ptolemy  Alexander  L,  the  younger, 
whom  (he  preferred.  They  ruled  together  with  little  con- 
cord, and  at  length  Cleopatra  expelled  her  colleague,  who 
had  been  the  real  sovereign,  and  recalled  Alexander  from 
Cyprus,  where  he  had  already  ruled  independently  for 
seven  years  (b.o.  107).  Cyrene  was  probably  lost  to  Egypt 
ebons  this  time.  Physeon  had  left  this  kingdom  torus 
base  son  Ptolemy  Aplon,  who  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  at  once  succeeded.  The  coins,  however,  show  that 
the  latest  Cyrenatt  coinage  of  Physeon  was  continued  by 
Lathyraa.  Cleopatra  III.  now  ruled  with  a  stronger 
authority,  but  by  degrees  Alexander  sained  the  upper 
hand,  and  ultimately  dissensions  arose  which  ended  by  his 
causing  her  death  (b.0.  89):  this  occasioned  troubles  which 
luat  him  hie  throne,  and  brought  about  the  recall  of  his 
brother  (B.C.  89).  During  the  interval  Lathyma  had  rnled 
in  Cyprus,  and  both  brothers  had  engaged  on  opposite  aides 
in  the  wars  of  the  Solenoid  princes.  As  king  of  Egypt, 
Lathyma  had  to  subdue  a  native  revolt,  the  first  we  know 
to  have  happened  in  Upper  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,  Thebes  seems  to  have  been  its  centre,  and  here 
the  insurgents  stood  a  siege  of  nearly  three  years,  when  the 
city  was  taken  end  reduced  to  the  rained  Mate  from  which 
it  he*  never  since  risen.  Lathyma  died  in  an  fil.  He 
Appears  to  have  been  week  and  cruel,  with  some  qualities 
as  a  politiniiui  end  general.  He  left  one  legitimate  child, 
a  daughter,  Berenice  ILL,  who  succeeded  him.  Her 
step  eon,  Alexander  IL,  son  of  Alexander  L,  came  from 
Home  as  Sulla'*  candidate,  and  married  her.  The  nuptials 
were  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  murder  of 
the  qaeep  by  her  husband's  order,  and  hie  deserved  death 
la  a  popular  tumult  which  was  thus  excited  (b.o.  80).  In 
default  of  legitimate  issue,  two  base  son*  of  Latliyrus  now 
shared  the  Egyptian  dominions,  the  elder,  Ptolemy  Nous 
Dionysus,  surnamed  Aule tee,  tho  Flute-player,  taking  Egypt, 
and  his  younger  brother  Ptolemy  acquiring  Cyprus.  Auletee 
inherited  the  vice*  without  the  ability  of  Physeon,  and 
having  spent  great  sums  in  obtaining  the  recognition  of  the 
senate,  who  probably  would  not  readily  pert  with  the  claim 
based  on  the  legacy  which  either  Alexander  L  or  LL  had 
made  of  hit  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  he  wearied  the 
patience  of  hi*  subjects  by  heavy  taxation,  and  was  expelled 
by  the  Alexandrian*  a.a  68.     His  wife  Cleopatra  T.  and 


whom  she  put  to  death,  and  then  to  Archelan*.  With  the 
support  of  Gabinius,  proconsul  of  Syria,  Auletee  at  length 
recovered  Egypt,  B.C.  OS.  He  punished  hi*  daughter  with 
death,  and  in  B.O.  CI  his  troubled  reign  came  to  an  end. 
At  this  time  his  family  consisted  of  two  sons  and  two 
daughters, — the  famous  Cleopatra  and  Arsinoe\  all  of 
whom  in  turn  exercised  regal  power,  three  in  Egypt. 

Ptolemy,  the  elder  sou  of  Auletee,  and  Cleopatra  VL, 
Me  elder  daughter,  succeeded  in  accordance  with  their 
father's  will,  which  the  Soman  senate  ratified.  In  b.c.  IS 
her  brother  expelled  Cleopatra,  who  fled  into  Syria. 
Advancing  to  conquer  Egypt  by  force  of  arms,  she  was  met 
by  her  brother's  force*  near  Pelusiom.  Here  it  was  that 
Pompey,  alter  die  ruin  of  his  cause,  was  assassinated  by 
order  of  Ptolemy's  ministers  as  he  sought  the  king's  protec- 
tion. Cesar,  following  Pompey,  reached  Alexandria. 
Here  Cleopatra,  giving  Dp  her  Mobs  of  war,  made  her  way 
to  Caasar  and  secured  his  interest  After  a  straggle  with 
the  Egyptian  ministers,  who  almost  succeeded  in  overpower- 
ing Csesar**  small  forces,  end  who  ultimately  had  the 
support  of  young  Ptolemy,  who  escaped  from  the  Romans, 
the  Egyptians  were  defeated  and  the  king  drowned  (s.o.  47). 
Cleopatra  now  became  quean,  associated  with  a  phantom 
king,  the  younger  Ptolemy.  In  no.  46  she  went  to  Borne 
with  her  brother  and  young  Ptolemy  Career,  her  eon  by 
the  dictator,  wishing  to  be  acknowledged  Cesar'*  wife,  and 
that  the  boy  should  bo  made  hi*  heir.  Next  year  Cauar 
wee  murdered,  but  by  his  will  hi*  nephew  Octavius  became 
hi*  heir,  Cleopatra's  eon,  his  only  surviving  child,  being  neces- 
sarily eat  aside.  The  queen  dstenoined  to  secure  for  her  sen 
Egypt  at  best,  and  made  away  with  her  unfortunate 
brother.  She  next  appears  when,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
the  triumvir  Antony  made  his  progress  through  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  necessary  that  the  queen  of  Egypt  should 
conciliate  the  ruler  of  the  Eastern  world.  Cleopatra  resolved 
to  govern  him.  A*  Cesser  seven  yean  before,  Antony 
now  woe  instantly  captivated  by  the  Egyptian  queen. 
She  waa  peat  thirty,  bnt  if  her  beauty  had  waned  her  wit 
hod  grown.  Her  portrait  on  her  coins  is  that  of  a  woman  of 
intellect  and  charm,  not  of  beauty.  A  broad  head  with 
wavy  hair,  an  aquiline  nose,  large  deep-sot  eyes,  and  a  full 
eloquent  mouth,  is  supported  by  a  long  slender  throat. 
To  these  personal  qualities  she  added  a  mind  aingolarly 
cultivated,  ready  discourse  in  several  language*,  and, 
what  that  so  often  lacks,  as  ready  wit.  She  toot  Antony 
to  Alexandria  and  governed  the  East  for  him.  While 
her  power  wsxad  his  waned.  Asia  Minor  waa  overrun 
by  Q.  Lebiraas  at  the  head  of  a  Parthian  army,  and 
Palestine  and  Phoenicia  by  another  led  by  Pacorns,  the  Par- 
thian king's  son.  In  Italy  Antonys  adherent*  were  routed. 
He  now  resolved  to  attack  Italy  itself,  end  a  greet 
war  waa  only  averted  by  the  armies,  which  forced  the 
generals  to  conclude  a  peace  (b.c.  40).  Octavia,  hi*  rival's 
sister,  waa  given  in  marriage  to  Antony,  and  for  three 
yearn  Cleopatra  lost  her  power.  In  B.a  36  Antony  deserted 
Octavia  and  returned  to  Alexandria  and  the  Egyptian 
queen.  With  the  exception  of  an  unsuccessful  Parthian 
campaign  and  an  inglorious  Armenian  one,  Antony  effected 
nothing.  He  was  amused  by  the  luxurious  life  of 
Alexandria ;  and,  while  Cleopatra  maintained  her  Egyptian 
tight*  and  ruled  with  Ptolemy  Cesar,  she  shared  Antony's 


against  Cleopatra,  and  Antony  took  hi* 
revenge  by  divorcing  Octavia.  Then  followed  the  conflict 
in  the  Adriatic  for  the  world's  empire,  in  which  Antony's 
old  military  skill  failed  him,  and  Cleopatra,  leaving  tho 
battle,  perhaps  through  a  woman's  fear,  drew  him  away 
also  (m.a  31).  Arrived  at  Alexandria,  Cleopatra  showed 
more  energy  than  Antony,  and,  when  Ortavion  reached 
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Antony,   on  the  falsa  news  of  the 

( .  wd  himself;  and  Cleopatra,   finding 

Odaviaii  resolved  to  mat"  her  walk  in  hi*  triumph, 
periehed  by  her  own  hands  in  some  unknown  way.  Thus 
Egypt  became  ft  Roman,  province,  B.O.  30.  The  young 
Ptolemy  Cawar,  in  ipite  of  hi*  double  claim,  perished  by 
the  command  of  Octarian,  but  the  beautiful  Cleopatra, 
Antony^  daughter  by  the  queen,  was  generously  taken  by  hia 
diToreed  wife  Octsvia,  brought  up  with  her  own  children, 
and  married  to  ft  king,  Juba  IL  of  Maaretania,  With 
their  ton  Ptolemy,  whom  Caligula  put  to  death  a.d.  40, 
this  great  line  came  to  an  end,  Its  genius  ended  with 
Cleopatra.  The  dislike  of  the  Romans  for  her  ha* 
tended  to  give  the  modem*  too  low  an  estimate  of  her 
abilities.  When  we  tee  what  Egypt  was  under  Auletea 
and  under  her  we  are  astonished  to  perceive  how  much  the 
accomplished  by  her  management  of  Caster  and  of  Antony. 
After  all  the  other  independent  stake  had  been  absorbed  by 
Borne,  Egypt  wet  raised  from  a  mere  protected  province  to 
be  once  mora  a  kingdom,  and  at  last  a\lwtaiidi*ft  became 
•gain  ft  seat  of  empire.  But  the  task  Cleopatra  set  herself 
wse  beyond  aceompliabjnent;  the  mora  ahe  tamed  Antony 
into  an  imperial  ruler  the  lees  could  he  control  the  Bofjaii 
armies,  by  which  he  governed     Thus  the  fabric  ahe  had 


[aprarinoa, 

ica/history 


ay  kt  bo  told  veiy  bristly.  Worn  out  by  the  crual^  sjiA 
rerioe  ol  ■  •noonwlnu  of  bod  rulers,  tho  country  sunt  kin  wel- 
sosd  the  Bomsna  almost  u  it  bad  welcomed  Alexander,  snd  so 
urn  u  It  in  known  tbat  the  nettle  religion  would  bo  protected, 
1  discontent  must  hive  vanished.  The  tempi**  wot*  still  the 
a*  of  the  raleri.  Art  hid  Indeed  fallen  very  low,  jet  It  con- 
■ned  to  produce  buildings  with  a  certain  rich  grandeur,  tint  did 
ot  begin  to  give  place  to  Gntoa-ltoman  etructures  till  the  tun*  of 

„  Jallne,  prelect  of  Egypt  ' 

to  enlarge  the  provinoe  by  foreign 

pedltion  into  Amine  Felix,  but  rep ..,,„_ _.„.,  ..„. 

which  he  otptBTKL  In  later  reign*  the  cU>T  event*  wae  troubles 
NnneetodwUh  the  Jewish  .popideaan.  In  the  time  o(  Yespsslen, 
the  torapl*  Ontai  had  founded  wia  closed,  end  a  great  Jewish  revoltin 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  which  was  not  easily  suppressed,  east  the  Jews 
the  privilege*  which.  Id  conunou  with  to*  Greek  popnlstior.,'  Uwy 
had  enjoyed  above  the  native  inhabitants.  Hadrian  twice  vinted 
Egypt  (i.n.  ISO,  134).  Ho  renewed  the  old  privilege,  and  granted 
new-ones.  The  fonndatlon  of  Antlsotihowrbowlowthsasneohsd 
then  (alien.  Under  Aatoninns  Pine,  a  Botblac  Cycle  begin  {*..». 
1!9).  In  the  next  reign,  Avidlua  Ceadaa,  prefect  of  Egypt,  having 
eacprmid  a  Mrlona  revolt,  oanrped  the  purple,  and  w**  acknow- 
ledged by  the  armies  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  On  the  approach  of 
Marcos  Anrellus,  the  adherents  of  Cassia*  dew  him,  end  the 
clemency  of  the  emparot  restored  peaoe.  After  th*  downfall  of 
the  hone*  of  the  AntODtnee,  Feecennlin  Niger,  v1--  - 


,.     ___..  _srrnl(a. 

the  remit  having  been  a  military  dm,  did  not  punish , 

but  gave  great  privilege*  to  tha  Alexandrlana.  In  bie  reign  the 
Christian*  of  Egypt  suffered  tha  list  of  their  many  penetrations. 
When  ChrietUnity  was  planted  in  the  exmttywedo  not  know,  but 
It  mutt  very  earlyhev*  gained  adherent*  among  the  learned  Jew*  of 
Alexandria,  whoee  echoed  of  thought  wee  In  some  remote  reedy 
to  wtloom*  it  Prom  them  it  ripidly  [eased  to  th*  Greek*. 
Ultimately,  the  new  religion  spread  to  the  Egyptians ;  their  own 
creed  wee  won  out,  and  th*y  found  in  Christianity  a  doctrine  of 
the  fetors  life,  for  which  their  old  belief  had  made  them  -  "'  ' - 
reedy  ;  while  the  social  teaching  of  Christianity  came  with 
IStnose  to  *  rabj*et  race.  The  history  of  the  Coptic  Yen 
yet  to  be  written.  'It  presents  come  features  of  great  antiquity, 
end,  unlike  ill  other*,  baa  the  truly  popular  charectar  of  being 
written  In  the  three  dialect*  of  th*  lsngusge.     Hide  by  aide  there 

grewBpinAlsiaralrlauChra^kpbUoKiprdc.di ' 

the  very  centra  of  Christian  leaning,  end  m 
—actio,  eontamplstire,  mystical.     The   ' 
illw*  nan  generally 
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i*  reign,  wis  eooonsred  by  th*  fa 
i  ot    Palmyra,   (Iter  en  uiisuo 


to  bar  ampin,  but  lot  It  when  Amellan  mad*  war  upon  her 
{i-n.  S71>     The  prov!noe  was,  however,  unsettled,  and  th*  con- 

it  of  Pslmrr*  wu  followed  in  th*  same  year  by  the  smpeame. 

..._  of  a  revolt  In  Egypt  (a.  o.  278).  Probua,  who  had  govwnnl 
Egypt  lor  Anreliu  and  Tacitus,  wa*  subsequently  chosen  by  th* 
troop*  to  auocred  Tscitos,  end  ia  the  firet  gorernor  of  this  province 
■ho  attained  the  whole  of  the  Empire.  The  country,  however, 
wa*  Mi  diatoibad.  and  under  the  nan  of  Diocletian,  in  a.9.  iai, 
a  formidable  revolt  hud  broken  out,  Ed  by  Achillas,  who  as  em- 
peror took  th*  nam*  Domitiaa  Domltianns,  Diocletian,  tWeUem 
id*  troop*  unable  ia  determine  the  struggle,  cam*  to  Egypt  anil 
'  iced  th*  strongholds  of  the  country,     alter  he  bad  hut,  Dom>- 

ui  again  raised  his  standard   sud    captured  Alexandria,  bat 

Diocletian  returning  to  Egypt  took  the  city  and  pot  hi*  rival 


—  reign  of  Diocletian  Is  the 
Egyptian  Church.  The  (diet  of 
and  the**  wli  *  " 

East,  imphsoably  pursued  hi 

, .lid  not  nidiuitil  the  persecutor"  perishing,  itisesitt, 

of  tha  dire  malady  of  Bend  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  sent  sot  an 

edict  of  toleration  (ld.  811).     The  Copts  dots  from  th*  eotxasnni 

of  Diocletian  (s.a  381),  which  they  call  the  Era  of  Diocletian 

-  of  the  Martyrs. 

By  th*  Edict  of  Mikn  U.d.  8T3),  Consrantin*,  with  th*  aexse. 

mt  of  hia  euDmijiu  lieinlas,  acknoBiedged  Christianity  aa  baring 

least  equal  rights  with  other  religions,  and  when         — '-  ■ '  ■  ■' 

power  h*  wrote  to  all  hie  snbjecta  advisiiiH  ther 

beoom*  Cliiistlsna  (s.n.   IU).      The  Egyptian  C. 

free  from  achiam,  was  now  divided  by  i  fierce  contra. 

we  see  two  Greek  partiee,  rather  than  a  Greek  end  en  _OJr    .         . 

eonBict     The  Council  of  Nice*  was  called  together  (a.o.  SS6)  to 

presbyter  Alius.     At  that  ooundl  the  natlre  Egyptian  bishops 

--'i'»oy  on  the  clergy.     Th*mo*t  oonipiirnous  oootnmnUlitt  c*j 

_o  returned  home  to  be  made  srohoishop  of  Alsiandria  (a.D.  SM). 
For  the  long  period  daring  which  he  presided  over  the  Chnreh  ol 
Egypt,  hia  history  1*  tlist  of  the  struggl*  of  the  tw  j  pertlea.  Poor 
timaa  eipdled  by  the  Arians,  end  one*  by  the  emperor  Julian, 
ha  employed  aaefi  banishment  for  work  in  the  cause  to  which  he 
was  devoted,  and  on-  aaoh  mitomtion  bo  used  hi*  racexat  with  * 
moderation  in  marked  contrast  to  tha  persecuting  policy  of  hie 

-tier  of  Christendom,  rather  than  th*  chief  unlet*  of  a  province. 

and  his  indomitable  energy,  ell  directs?  toth*  welfare  of  the 

-'-—'-    -' '  —  -*-  am  him  an  lnflnene*  n*ver  aTter- 

3  nf  mat  laxoMBxasTlcal  marfctw^r 
was  formed  upon  the  aaed*)  of  fit 
dhiaag*.    BldMi.n  17s, at O* 


HI*  I*  th*  latest  „ 

Paul's,  and  tha  moat  remarkable 


witnessed  the  overthrow  of  Alienism,  which 
S.B.    SW.     *-™— -    :' 


in  Egypt,  tl 
ud  bean  da 


w  of  Alienism,  which  was  followed  by  tli* 

the  yeer  before,  the  temple  of  Serapu  at 
...^  ......   ....  ,.  ., „,,  p^j  „  nat 

of  those  Egyptian 


to  a  Greek  origin,  the  mystics  to  an  Egyptian. 

Caraoalls,  In  revenge  lor  an  affront,  maa— mml  the  population 
Alexandria.     Under  Decius  th*  Christians  again  suffered  from  n 
'i*  Empire  broke  np  In  the  — *■ 
as  made  emperor  by  the  Ir 


Itanu^  fiullianua  was  tt 


weak  reign  of  Gal- 
Ahrxendiia; 


„..„     ,..., have'  beta  vary  saalooa  In  th*  weak  of 

deatruotion.  The  native  religion  wee  already  dead  end  they  hid 
no-fear  of  it  Tha  prosperity  of  the  chnroh  was  the  sign  of  Its 
desay,  end  before  long  we  find  ptraaeatiau  end  injustice,  dls- 
greciog  the  seat  of  Athansals*.  Cytil  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
*Vp*1hd  the  Jewa  from  the  capital  with  the  eld  of  th*  raoh  ami 
by  th*  murder  of  th*  besntiful  pkilceopher  Hypana  nisrknd  th* 
lowest  depth  to  which  ignorant  fanahclsm  could  dasKead,  '  A 
schism  now  produced  length*Bed  civil  war,  end  slianated  Egypt 
from  the  empire.  The  MoDOiiysh**,  aftor  a  strumrie  of  two  eea- 
turiea  and  a  half,  became  utterly  hostile  to  the  Greek  rale.  II 
■ma  in  these  eirenmstsmeae  that  a  country  which,  remote  from 
th*  great  conflicts  that  destroyed  th*  Western  Empire  ud 
threatened  the  ciistenoe  of  the  Eastern,  had  esjaysd  uninter- 
rupted freedom  from  an  Invader  sine*  It*  conquest  by  Zenolea, 
aud  had  known  no  rebellion  sine*  that  of  AchTUoaa,  fell  without  * 


fore*,  a 


tonus  aavatai.]  E   G 

naliot  wh<a  attaolnd  by  Chosroe*  (i_D.  All).  Tin  rata  of 
Heroclios  restored  Egypt  to  tb*  Empire  and  foe  ■  time  It  again 
seceirod  ft  Greek  governor.  The  Monupbysitos,  who  hid  token 
advantage  of  tha  PeraUn  occupation,  wen  penecnted  mod  their 
pauision  erpelleil.  Tb*  Anh  conquest  waa  welcomed  Uy  tha 
native  Christians,  bit  with  It  tha/  oeaaad  to  b*  tb*  Egyptian 
nation.  Their  laasugefsstiUiasdia  their  charoha*,  tat  It  is  no 
longer  spoken,  and  1U  literature,  which  ii  wholly  eoolfaiastiosi, 
baa  t»en  long  nnproduotin. 

Tha  decline  of  Egypt  waa  dua  to  the  purely  military  government 
of  tha  Romans,  endTiaeir  subsequent  elfienoe  with  tha  Greek  party 
of  AloMniria  wbish  win  l*|uttmtud  the  country.  Under  weak 
emperors,  tha  net  of  Egypt  waeaxpoaed  to  the  Inroads  of  savages, 
mill  lift  to  fall  Into  a  condition  of  hMhajjl  J—i— ■■- «— l  Ji*. 
pn  tea  tended  to  alienate  both  tb*  native  population  and  the  Alex- 
andrian*, Thue  at  kit  the  country  w  merely  hald  by  arnwd 
mad  the  authority  of  tha  govwraor  wu  little  recognised 
.  Alexandria,  eicept  where  garrison*  ware  stationed.  Then 
'  military  ipirit  In  a  popnlatien  unused  to  aims,  nor  eoy 

latitat  to  he  relieved  from  an  arbitrarj  and  persecuting  role. 

Thai  tb*  liaslira  conquest  w  easy. 

[In  the  year  639  of  Mr  Era,  or  the  eighteenth  "of  the 
Flight,1  Egypt  wu  invaded  by  the  Mnatinu,  under  the 
celebrated  'Ami  Bm-El-As  (or  EI-Asoe).  Entering  the 
country  from  Syria,  at  the  head  of  only  4000  man,  he 
besieged  Pelnaiam,  and  took  it  tfter  thirty  days.  This 
town  waa  considered  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  Syrian 
frontier,  tad  it*  capture  waa,  therefore,  an  important 
advantage,  which  opened  the  country  southward*  to  the 
Arab  general  He  marched  theooa  to  'Eyn-Shems,  the 
ancient  Heliopolia,  when  ha  found  the' Greeks  collected  in 
force,  and  commanded  by  John  Hokowkis,  or  rather  John 
tha  Mukowkis,  or  Gnreyg  the  MakowkU,1  the  governor  of 
Memphis,  a  native  Egyptian.  They  offered  a  vigorous 
defence,  but  were  pot  to  tha  rout,  and  'Amr  advanoed  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  laid  ■Lags  to  Egyptian  Babylon, 
a  fortress  of  great  strength,  and  garrisoned  by  a  Soman 
legion.  Here  he  received  two  reinforoamanta  of  4000 
Muslims  each,  and  after  a  protracted  siege  of  seven  months 
he  tuok  the  place  by  assault.  In  an  enemy's  country,  and 
far  from  all  supplies,  the  small  army  of  the  Arabs  was  still 
in  a  critical  position  and  nnable  to  push  on  against  the 
capital,  Alexandria,  when  the  enmity  of  rival  Christiana 
and  the  perfidy  of  Mukowkis  decided  the  balance  in  their 
favour.  The  persecutions  which  the  Copts  had  suffered 
had  greatly  embittered  them  against  the  Greeks,  and,  aa 
Gibbon  observes,  had  "  converted  a  sect  into  a  nation,  and 
alienated  Egypt  from  their  religion  and  government.'' 
Mukowkis,  who  governed  Memphis,  was  in  heart  a  Mono- 
phytits,  and  had  alao  withheld  the  tribute  due  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  both  ho  and  bis  Coptic  brethren,  after  the  first 


1  The  MSB)  of  tb*  Muslim  ats,  the  Hljnh,  or  Flight  of 
tam  Mews,  are  generally  used  la  thl<  portion  of  the  hlstoty,  eg 
are  more  convenient  to  Oriental  scholars.  The  principal  data* 
tiowsvn,  given  aocordlnf  to  both  method*  of  computation. 

Tb*  anibocitiM  upon  which  thta  akeleb  of  tha  history  of  Egypt 
ander  Muslim  role  la  bated  are  thaee  :— Sntjohloa,  AniuUu :  the 
Xamit  of  Ibn-*[-Atli**r  (ad.  Tornberr);  Abu-l-Flds,  iiuah  Jrasts- 
mmi  (*d.  Katsk*);  B.lUkn*SHi  KUtot;  El-Isbikea  (MS.);  Ab-ul- 
Msfcssl* !  iDn-KbaUlkani  AW.  Did.  (In.  Da  fflana) ;  sVaoyooteo'i 
ATUas  «m  tl-JtoUdarmk  (MB.)  and  Ta-r«t*  JBt-Khuty*  ;  H- 
MaarswaWs  JTUo^oS^bet  (trs.  Qua&emen);  Bshi-ed-Deona  Vila 
SniodM  (ad.  Scluiltsiis);  El-0*bsrt**'c  Anssls  (MS.) ;  WluMnfthi'i 
Dit  amtOottir  mm  Aujyptn  mm  MM  oV  CSdi/tn  (1870) ;  Weill 
O-eUtiU  drr  CXxtifn;  guitmrin'.  Pit  d.  Me~lnii*-AiW>,  and 
Jrsw**s|asjp.  *L  ik*.  f%r  tttffUi  Hlohaad'.  Bid.  dm  Cnimau  , 
JolnTlUe'i  VU  it  aunt  Limit ;  alanel ;  Manama  Hut.  a*  tXtftU; 
Bar  B.  Wuaon'a  Bimm  o/  Ui  BritM  Jhp*Ulit»;  Laoa'a  Modtm 
BnrtUni;  Mm  Foola'a  Avtfasweswn  in  Xgtj*:  aCCoaa's  Byypl 

*  Makowkia,  meaning  a  kind  at  ringdove,  teems  fasaaidmt  to  tha 
Kamoaa)  U  have  bean  th*  trmbol  of  th*  goTaranr  of  Egrpt  uida  tha 
OnsB*,  Jnst  a*  th*  lawk  waa  tha  symbol  of  Uu  Pianos*.  Ooi*n 
may  al**  ba  written  'Jnrejj,  but  the  former,  rapmantlng  th*  Ifjptlan 
anmuclatlon  of  tha  letter  jatia,  la  pnfarrad  in  this  article  hi  this  *ud 


.,  treaty  with  the  Arabs,  engaging  to  pay  to  them  a  poLUax 
of  two  deenere  on  every  adnlt  male,  and  agreeing  to  furnish 
them  with  supplies  and  assistance  while  completing  the 
subjugation  of  the  country.  Having  concluded  this  treaty, 
and  founded  the  city  of  El-Fustit  on  the  site  of  his  first 
npment  on  the  banks  of  tha  Nile,  with  the  mosque 
__.  m  by  bis  name, 'Amr  marched  against  Alexandria; 
and  after  overcoming  weny  obstacles,  and  disputing  tha 
whole  way  with  the  Greeks,  who  conducted  their  retreat, 
in  tha  face  of  a  victorious  amy,  with  great  ability,  in 
twenty-two  days  he  appeared  before  it.  Fresh  warriors 
oontinaed  to  arrive  from  Syria  to  atrengthen  the  besieg- 
ing foree ;  but  the  defence  waa  as  obstinate  aa  the  attacks 
Of  the  Muslims  were  brilliant,  and  was  protracted  for 
fourteen  months.  At  length,  on  tha  10th  December  641, 
the  metropolis  of  Egypt,  tha  first  city  of  the  East,  capitu- 
lated ;  but  it  i)  aaid  that  this  conquest  waa  only  achieved 
with  tha  sacrifice  of  26,000  Muslims.  AboJ-Farag  relates 
that  'Amr,  wishing,  at  the  earnest  request  of  John  the 
Grammarian,  to  spare  the  famous  Library,  wrote  to  thai 
caliph  (khaleefeh)  Omar,  asking  his  iiwtraotioas  respect- 
ing it,  and  that  he  answered :  "  Aa  to  tha  books  you  here 
mentioned,  if  they  contain  what  ia  agreeable  with  th* 
book  of  God,  in  the  book  of  God  is  sufficient  without 
them;  and  if  they  contain  what  ia  contrary  to  the  book  of 
God,  there  is  no  need  of  them;  so  give  orders  for  their 
destruction."  The  historian  adds,  that  tliey  were  burnt  in 
the  public  baths  of  the  city,  and  in  the  space  of  six  month* 
were  consumed.'  The  conquest  of  the  MM  of  Egypt  waa 
aoon  effected,  and  the  various  strongholds  soweeaairely  fell 


'Anrfmntd  tb*  aantdty  with  mash  tlabn  for  fonr  years,  bat 
wsa  dismiami  by  'Othrnan,  »ho  appointed  in  Ms  plaos  'Abd-AlLib 
Ibn-Sead  llra-Aoee-Serh.  Th*  Utter  r*dno*d  Abxaadris.  which 
had  bean  ntskaa  by  tha  empanr  Constsns  II.,  sad  pnshsd  his 
cononcats  barond  Africa  Proper.  Hs  died  at  Atmkm,  In  tha  year 
'  t,  laving  governed  eleven  yeem,     His  saseaasor's  role  waa  short. 


between  the  t« ,.  . 

. risna.     As  a  reward  for  this  eeirioe,  hewa* 

appointed  governor  of  Xgyptj  sad  be  died  than  at 

the  age  of  ninety  Team,  In  a.jl  **. 

from  this  time  tea. D.  8B8,  or  for  rather  lucre  than  two  oeatnrlea, 
Zgypt  was  spvnad  by  s  aacoeaafon  of  Tiearoya,  appointed  by  th* 
caEplia  of  Dwniasas  and  "Baghdad.  Thrir  pwfod  was  distiiigidsbed 
by  mteatiiui  boobies  and  a  oonstsnt  change  ti  rolers,  resulting  uinn 
th*  etpries  of  th*  oalipha  or  the  Tidaartndea  of  their  t ortonea. 
Here  we  may  mention,  that  ahortly  attar  tha  overthrow  of  th* 
Amawa*  {"Ommiads")  Drasaty  of  Damaseas,  sad  tha  sasaawan 
of  th*  hooae  of  'Abbas,  which  ruled  at  Baghdad,  the  dty  of  B. 
'Aakar,  Immediately  to  the  nottb-aast  of  Kl-PnsUt,  was  foondsd, 
and  the  ssat  of  govtrnment  ranwrad  thither.  Th*  sits  Is  without 
th*  walla  of  modern  Cairo,  and  is  marked  by  axtooatv*  maand*  of 

In  ..o.  8U  (a.B.  Sot)  Ahmad,  the  son  of  Tooloon,  a  Tnrilsh 
slave  who  held  a  high  ames  at  Baghdad,  was  appointed  governor 
of  tha  province  of  Bin  by  tb*  c*uph  FJ-Mostez.,  and  two  yean 
after  of  that  of  AluaodrU  alao  by  his  swaaawat  B-afahtsd**. 
Els  tomporel  allagianes  to  tb*  caliph  soon  began*  merely  ncenlnal, 
and  h*  waa  virtually  aoverelgn  of  Egypt ;  bat  at  th*  aame  tim*  he 
Sndeavomtd  to  avoid  ■  oomput*  mptnre  by  continuing  tb*  prayer 
for  dm  Prince  of  tb*  Faithful  in  tb*  moans**,  and  the  mention  of 
his  nsir.e  on  tho  wins  which  he tbuek.  later  in  hie  reign,  however, 
he  terbsd*  tha  mention  of  th*  next  oaliph's  brother  sad  roiles*™ 
El-Hnwnfnk  in  the  pnyenanti  itate-dccumenta  of  Rgvpt,  and  H- 


■  TU*  badition  ia,  we  believe,  only  mesOenad  tally  by  Abo+Fang, 
but  he  was  ■  CailsUsn,  aad  H  oalim  witttt*  wonU  eonatder  it  an  oosnr- 
nma  of  no  Inrpovtanc*.  Abd*l-L*l**f  manly  asya,  "  Pin  was  lb* 
library  which 'Amr  Ibn-Et-' As  bamad  *r  1  iiailaalne  nf  flmai  .*  aad 
flhstalrraaaea,  apaaUng  of  Pompay*s  Pillar,  says,  "  It  Is  said  that  thai 
pillar  is  on*  of  those  which  stood  in  the  portico  of  Arlstotl*,  who  then 
taught  philosophy,  tad  that  hit  academy  contained  a  library  which 
'Amrnra-B-Xsbainadbydinotloaof  (h — "  "-■  "  "* 
Mnpt,  nL  L  U.  an. 


750 

him  poblicTy 
Y*t  that  ha  * 


thapolpit*  tbroaghoot  hi* 
him  ii  Biowdbj  hi*  rain  i 


„  ..   , 10  royal  oity 

"Aakar  end  Mount  Miilrattam,  enrichtd  it  with  ipleudld  liuildbgi, 
and  oonititnted  it  th*  wet  of  hi*  ~~ "'  """  ! 


...  jnd  with  ruin*,  only  hie  gnat  moaqu*  remaining  a 

•ami*  of  hit  ndlt  ■MtrntanUooot,  «MH  tht  laqaat ....  _. 

Cairo,  and,  m  pnaeatlag  the  earliaat  fMhw  ol  th*  pointed  anh, 
twtaarcrthy  in  the  hiatory  of  architecture.    Th*  reign  of  thl*  Tiger- 

mnouaite  abroad.      H*  took  Barkah,  and  In  Syria  tn  SM  w 

ha  proceeded  to  Anticeh,  end  th*  goT*mor  nfanng  to 
h*  took  that  dty  by  atom.  Ha  than  adnuioed  town 
but  Lil  euppllea  failing  ha  waa  compelled  to  retire,     i 

nan  later.  T.a-la,  hia  deputy  and  governor  of  Aleppo 

a  and  In  MaBOpotamla,  lerolted  and  antatad  in 


league  with  D-hfawaflk.  It  waa  apparently  altar  an  expedition 
ogelnat  thia  labal  that  Ahmad  died,  in  the  war  370  (*.  E.  881). 
Daring  the  latter  yean  of  M*  rafan,  he  h*d  abandoned  that  dm- 
plJcfty  of  life  which  had  diaangniahed  hia  yocth,  and  had  given 
hhmauf  up  to  bonndlaaa  laxary.     At  hia  death,  than  waa  found  tn 


colored  to  eoaaiat  of  7090  mounted  metalooha,  800  picked 
far  hia  own  am  a  body-maid  of  xa.OOO  alam,  beddee  BOO 
and  male*,  10,000  oemela,  and  100  whaniea,     By 


Uomanwayh,  on  the  daath  of  hia  father,  waa  appoint*!  h 
__joeaaor  by  th*  army,  ha  being  then  twenty  yeara  old,  and  1_ 

fought  a  battle  with  th*  faroe*  at  th*  oalfph,  commanded  by  a 
aon  of  Kl-kfuwamk  (afterward!  tha  caliph  11-afoatadid],  between 
Deanaanai  and  Bamlsh  ;  In  whkh  hia  army  gained  th*  tutor, 
although  ha  hinualf,  Bam  hating  aean  a  battle  before,  fled  the 
•oat*  of  aotion  In  •  panic,  drawing  a  large  part  of  hia  troop*  after 
Ida.  Bat  h*  eoon  revened  th*  Independent  pollsy  or  hi.  fathar, 
and  making  paaoa  with  the  ealiph  la  873  h<  not  only  pnt  tb* 
lattar'a  nana  with  that  of  hia  brother  Kl-Mnweffik  in  tha  public 
prajera,  bnt  entirely  omitted  hia  own  ;  though  it  " 
he  did  not  poreoe  tha  eame  eerrile  oonrae  In  hie  o 
awaadon  of  H-Hoatadid  in  *7»,  Khumirawert  «> 
ofllaton  poller/  and  offend  U*  daoghte 

fn  imp  tn  tht  ealiph'*  m.  lnSSa  iia  mane  an  incunoi  Ms 
tha  Onak  territory,  and  diad  at  Damaamu.  It  1*  *ald  that  h*  waa 
faarfnl  of  eeaiaainetirm  I  to  aioid  which  ha  had  traln*d  a  Hon  to 
goard  him  wnCe  hi  el.pt  on  hia  bed  ol  qnioaml™.  Hiefeanwere 
fuatnkd ;  for  ha  waa  pat  to  death  by  hia  woman,  or  according  to 
no*  by  hkeuanoh*. 

Hi*  aldaat  bod,  Gayah  Aliu-l-'Aailrir,  not  yet  fourteen  yean  old, 
luooeeded  Mm.     Thia  prince  waa  killed  in-  laaa  than  eight  monthi : 

for  he  had  dlaoatdad  from  hi*  aocdety  thon  who  ■ 


i  public 
allowed 
On  the 


aueatdad  In  IB)  by  hia  brother  Hereon,  th*  principal  eranta  of 
whoa*  ml*  wan  a  gnat  hrmpaat  and  aeathquak*  in  Egypt  in  tat, 
and  a  treat*  which  he  concluded  with  tha  caliph,  by  which  tha 
prntiucea  of  AwMt*  and  Klnp**rwn  wen  ceded  to  Elm  and  the 


..  th* jnTanmuot.    In  th* _. .  _..  „ 

rala  ofHatoon,  Mohammad  Iba-8uleymia,  aacriba  of  Lii-lu, 
d  aayJnat  Egypt  with  a  nnnuron*  and  hearfly  equipped 
amy.     Bhaybto  wi5  forth  to  meat  bin  with  all  tha  f ore**  h* 


elavery,  committing  many  atroeltiaa.  and  exiling  tha  family  of 
Ahmad  Ibu-Toolooa,  with  all  their  adherent*  (a.*.  303,  i.n.  Kit). 
Herlng  thna  oonpkted  hi*  coaqoeet,  and  natond  th*  prorino* 
of  Igypt  to  th*  boon  of  'Abba*,  lbD-Snkymaa  yielded  monrern- 
inenTto  '■*•*  KnOI oahana,  appointed  by  S-afnktane.  He  died 
In  N7,  and  waa  followed  by  Tekaen  El-Qeaane,  nndar  who**  ml* 
Igypt  waa  landed  by  tha  fare**  of  'Obeyd-AUah  Kl-hlehd**,  Brat 
prtne*  of  th*  dyaatty  of  th*  Fa&neea,  which  had  atjooeeded  th* 
Beoeo-l-Aghlab  in  th*  dominion  of  Northern  AMaa.  Hia  general 
Hlbaabah,  harlng  team  Barkah,  adnnoed  (in  101).  with  an  army 
*f  100,0)0  man,  to  Alexandria,  which  hafound  deaarted,  and  thenoo 
marchad  to  the  Teiyoinn,  whim  Tokinai,  reinforced  with  troop*  from 
H-Irik,  am  batHa,  and  dafeatod  tha  enemy  In  a  atngniaaryoon- 
fllat  InthafoHowlngyear.bowuaeiuraeadadbyAbn-l-Haiuia  Zekee 
'■■■■'■-■■  ••—<". lUhdM  a^vdn  attempts  tb*  Mnqaaat 


't^nMTil* 


. ..  lit  sor  ;  telnhabHaoraalad, 

and  2eka*  entrenched  himaalf  nt  alOeaaab,  on  th*  weatara 
bank  of  th*  Kile,  and  ahortly  aftenrarda  died.  In  thia  anwawy 
TekMD  wa*  RdnMated  In  hie  ofllne;  and  a  fleet  of  tmmty-ln 
aail  waa  aant  from  larana  by  th*  caliph,  which  in*atu«j  with  the 
flotilla  of  tii*  enemy  off  Baab*ed  ihMMt  annihilatod  it.  T«k*aa, 
meanwhile,  had  defeated  tha  African^  bnt  without  dadafra  <fbct 
At  length,  bains  twice  reinforced  from  tt-ghJM,  be  drew*  Abu- 
aUaJai  tank  to  Barkah.     After  nadoing  ml*  important  at     " 

Tektaa  waa  again  ncalled.    Thn*  other  g —  "-  — 

oamtnly  appomtud  ;  but  the  troopa  itrolti 
and  npuM  (oanins,  Tekaen  wa*  one*  mow 
Who*  h*  remained  nntil  hi*  death  In  th*  year  sll  (a.D.  SSIL 

He  waa  followed  by  Aboo-bokr  Mohammed  B-Ikbahced  Ibzp' 
fcliaft  af tanrarde  the  fonader  of  the  dynaaty  nf  llin  Ullllwlnl*  t 

wa*  almoet  imuiediately  anpeneded  by  another  goTaraor  ;  ant( 

on*  year  mom  Bgjpt  ooutinuwi  to  ba  a  pnrinoa  of  the  callpha  of 
Baghdad.  In  the  year  SO,  H-Ikhaheed  egnln  anocaadod  to  tha 
gonrnmnit.     About  thia  time  little  remained  to  tha  ealiph  of  hia 


one*  broad  empire  beyond  the  prorino*  of  Baghddd,  and  em  there 

Unml,  and  tha  prorincM  of  If  aenimk  wen  aitlmr  in  a  atata 
nearly  or  wholly  loat  to  hi  ni.  Spam  waa  oowamad  by 
of  Umaiyab,  and  Africa  by  that  of  S-atandM  ;  and 


n  th*  fall  oa*  the 


oontianms,  howeter,  to  aoknowledge  the  spiritual  eopwoacy  of  tha 
caliph.  Shortly  after,  ha  defeated  tha  force*  of  Kl-lfalidw,  who 
hadT  again  made  an  inroad  into  th*  oountiy :  and  in  127  ha  wai 
dacorated  by  Br-BadM  with  tha  title  of  Q-lkhenead,  a  nam*  bone 
by  th*  ralan  of  the  pniTino*  of  Ferghiueh  in  Tnnaonuiia,  boa 
whom  ha  waa  dcaoanded.  In  the  following  year  fbn-Ibnfaabdnad  a 
great  part  of  Syria,  and  baring  taken  Dunne"!  advanced  to  tLe  fron- 
tier of  Egypt,  whan  after  a  vary  atran  < 


Bar  of  Egypt,  whan  after  a  vary  etren  anaaaeaaant  ha  waa  atterrj 
footed  and  puraned  by  the  troopa  of  FUkhanaal  a*  far  m  DaanC 
ena.  Than,  howenr,  tha  fortana  of  war  tamed  afainat  Kl-lkh- 
■haad,  and  for  a  time  ha  waa  deprfnd  of  the  prorinoe  of  Syria, 
though  ha  aubaaqsently  Mgained  poaaeanon  of  it.  Daring  hii 
reigu,  th*  callpba  of  Baghdad  wen  daily  loalng  power,  and  in  ib* 
yaar  SM,  El-lluftafee  wrote  to  him  lamenting  hi  miearablei  atete ; 
whenapon  Kblkheueed  InunediaUly  repaired  to  him  at  Eakkah 
with  Talnable  pria*nti  and  oflend  him  eeeictanoe  and  an  aaylont 
In  Egypt,  of  which  the  caliph  wa*  too  timid  to  anil  bdnuelf. 
Aboat  thia  tune,  alao,  ha  eondnotod  a  war  with  varloaa  encceea 
ajainat  Seyf-ed-Dowleh  tha  Hamdinea,  who  bad  attacked  Syria. 
He  diad  at  Damaana  in  SU  [a.e.  »»i,  fn  tha  Mth  yaar  of  bi*  agr, 
and  waa  butiad,  at  were  hi*  eoce,  in  tha  moaqw  of  Onar  at 


Of  B-Ikhanoed'e  two  tone  and  tnsseaeon,  Abu-1-Ka*mi  Oonawer 
(who  died  in  SW),  and  Abu-1-Ha*an  'Alee,  little  at  bowaTthah- 
Tirir  Kifoor,  a  bleak  eunaoh,  belag  tha  actual  iwlar.  In  the 
reign  af  the  former,  In  tha  yaar  811,  a  gnat  fin  oocnmd  in  H- 
Pnatit,  whkh  deatroyed  ifoo  hoaaea  and  mrnoh  maremukcha*. 
""**—  aaoeatdtd  to  the  throne  in  SU,  and  waa  acknowledged 
out  Rgypt,  Syria,  and  tha  Higax.  He  ruled  with  gnat 
and  waa  a  patron  of  litaratan ;  hia  name  ii  cnlelrntaS  by 
t  H-Mntaaahbaa,  who  wai  Ida  boon-oompanion,  and  whom, 
aa  well  a*  other  leaned  men,  he  tewaidad  with  magaifkant  pnamta. 
Oa  hia  death  In  M7,  internal  dlaeetudoiB  irepeoting  the  wmiaaliii 
of  Abo-1-Fnwiria,  a  aon  oi  'Alee,  pneented  a  fa-winblo  opportonity 
to  tha  Fitimee  caliph  to  renew  tha  oftaa-repaatad  laraaou  of 

mtherin,  with  few  exoeptioat  the  moat  notable  of  which  an 
e  ralgnt  of  Ibn-Tooloon,  Khuminwoyh,  El-IUiaheed,  and  Kiioor, 
a  Knalim  ralcn  of  Egypt  had  not  mash  benefited  th*  eonntary, 
raacaed  it  from  the  anarchy  and  tanahka  in  which  It  had  bacon* 
InnlTed  under  the  Lower  Empire.  Bat  tha  incidente  el  th*  tbne 
an  ao  little  known  that  they  ban  been  deemed  worthy  of  men 
mention  In  thlt  article  than  perhap*  their  importance  would  othar- 
win  wamnt  From  the  period  at  which  we  hare  now  arrind, 
howerer,  the  ann^a  of  Egypt  contain  much  important  matter,  and 
--*  ao  clcaaly  InterwoTan  with  tb*  mnta  of  the  Crumtke  m  to 
ndar  lh*m  deeply  intenatuw  to  the  itudant  of  Bnropaan  hfatcry. 
he  rim  of  the  aohlamatjo  oalTpha  of  Africa  la  a  remarkable  anhoje 
'  th*  early  daya  of  U-Ielam,  and  moat  of  th*  prince*  ofthat 
meaty  were  not  unworthy  of  thalr  enoceeaora,  th*  nnowaMd  "-'t- 
m  and  hii  family,  and  the  If  emloak  tultana. 
In  tha  year  8M  (*.».  MB)  n-afoln  Ii-deeni-ll*h,  th*  foarth 
natunee  ealiph,  equipped  a  large  and  well-armed  fane,  with  a 
fonuidahlij  body  of  caralry,  the  whole  under  the  co-amend  of  Abu- 
1-Hc*ejn  Odhai  a:  Kitd,  a  aatln  of  Oraoea,  and  a  elan  af  hii 
father  El  Ifaneoor  Thia  general,  on  hii  amral  near  UMMank 
teceited  a  depataUon  fnm  the  InhaUhiata  of  B-Fuitat,  eharitd 
,n  ...„«...  .  _.-  ™j.  -Tertunawen  faTounhbrantartafaad, 
Beamed  jaobabU  without  bloodahad. 


EGYPT 

t  being  ratified,  the  Meant  *  M  pre-         H-'Aceai 


Odher  loat  no  time  In 


ait  bo  tun*  in  puabtog  forward.     Before  J 

took  place ;  aerer*!  d«m  wan  paend  In 
length  he  forced  tie  pui  of  the  HOe  ■  few  mflen  aouth  of  that 
town,  it  the  bead  of  ma  truant.  Hm  thi  rhlu&eedoe*  offered  a 
bm  idtas ;  the  greater  |art  wen  left  £5  on  tha  Said,  end 
the  remati.der,  Wring  what  nraeblee  they  cwild  carry  off.  Dad 
ft™  n-ftatft.  The  former  mediator!  wen  nowbraght  to  In. 
tornado  far  the  <-*■-*■"«-*»  end  the  we—  of  the,  «.n—  djnenty,  and 
to  Am  honour  of  thf  African  general  ft  at  related  the!  they  yen 
pardoned  and  the  dty  nu  t—oqiMt  uuMiidon1.  The  enbrrdirlou  of 
the  net  of  bnt  w*>  eocurad  by  thi*  rlotory ;  end  ill  the  BU-. 
Innlndlng  tbnbety  dtiee,  end  tta  Yemen,  epeedily  eafatowladgatt1 


SSI,  he  entered  Kl-Kihlrah,  bringing  with 


_...        lamedintolr  north  of  B-Frntitl, 

end  turn  oner  pmrauition  to  repel  tho  iamden ;  a  Moody  tattle 
wu  fought  on  Friday,  the  lit  of  Rabeee  el-Owwal,  In  the  rear  SSI, 
before  the  dty  walla,  without  any  dedalr*  remit  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  hows™,  Qdhar  obtained  a  gnat  Tlotory  erer  the 
aaumj,  who  experienced  a  nvone  more  complete  than  any  baton 
eoBortd-and  the  camp  and  baggage  Bill  Into  the  band*  of  the 

"jJto'ei 

Egrpt  both  ably  and  Jn 

M?ui  at  length    deter 

him  the  bodlea  of  Ida  three ', 

Wo'fti  reigned  about  two  jaara  in  Egyrrt,  d 
He  li  doacribad  u  a  warlike  and  amuitioue 


■tinrling.  he  waa  aapeolelly  diatingulahed  for  lattice  and  wai  load 
of  learning.  He  chewed  gnat  faTOuT  to  the  ChrlarJena,  emedally 
to  Sararaa,  bitfaop  of  El-ithmoontyn,  and  the  patriarch  Ephram; 
and  under  hi*  order*,  and  with  ha  anrlatanoa,  the  church  of  the 


Mu'allefcih,  In  Old  hilar,  waa  nbrdlt.  Ha  nieenred  many  naafol 
worfca,  (among  othen  rtoderlng  naiigable  the  Taiiiiio  hrwuih  of 
the  Hile\  whioh  la  .till  oalied  the  canal  of  Kl-Mo'laa),  and  ooonplod 

eity  built  the  great  mooque  named  El-Azbar,  the  uniTonity  of 
Egypt,  *hioh  to  thla  da*  ti  crowded  with  etudenta  from  ellperta 
ofthe  Mnalim  world.  The  pdndpel  ortnt  of  hia  reign  in  Egypt 
waa  die  eecond  Irruption  of  Beau  the  Karmetee.  1u  enemy,  aa 
on  the  former  occasion,  reached  'Eyn-flham*  ;  bnt  now  he  gained 
■ore  adrantace  no  the  African  troupe.  Although  he  waa  twioa 
defeated  In  dSerant  parte  of  Egypt,  and  ounatantly  haraaeed  In  hia 
ednnoe,  the  capital  waa  eloadybeeleged  by  him,  and  Ita  defendant 
ware  drJTen  acrsea  the  fbaaa      Thin  atrdtened,  El-Ho'lm  had 


(who,  wtthVbddyofthe  tribe  of  T*L  ibngfat  with  the  Karmateea)  to 
daoert  them  m  the  heat  of  the  Mrt  battle.     The  remit  of  thla  plan 


Allah  (formarirsiFTernor  of  Syria  under  KAfoor],  and  obtained 
for  the  anna  of  EF It o'lax  Tarlooa  aneeaaaaa  In  Byria. 

Bl-'Aret*  Aboo-Hanaoor  Hirer,  on  eomlng  to  tha  throne  of  hi* 
father,  imnsedia tely  daapatched  an  expedition  again  .t  the  Turkiah 
ehlof  El-Kftekeea,  who  had  taken  Tjamaeou*  a  abort  time  pra- 
rlotndy.  Ouhar  again  commanded  tha  army,  and  pneead  tha 
j —  ...1..  .1, . .i_. i.»m. — "id  to  thdr  aid 


a  riogo  |  bnt  bob 
ty  with  a  large  an 


alage  of  that  dry  ao  Tlgorouaiy  that  tha  enemy 
the  narmateea.     Before  thla  united  army  he  rti 

to  Aacalon,  whan  ha  prepared  1 

id  to  great  atralta,  be  purcbaaed 

—     On  hia  return  from  thia  di _.  ,..„.,_     

aa  after  a  bloody  battle; iwrnu  n-Kfukean,  baing 
a  hia  hind*,  waa  with  Arab  magnanimity  reoeiied 

and  conndenot,  and  ended  ma  dan  In  Xgypt  In  affln- 

.    Bl-'Aieai  followed  hia   father'a  axampla  of  IinVrallty.     It 

la  arm  aald  that  he  appednted  a  Jaw  hia  ridr  in  Syria,  and  a 
Otaiatlan  to  tha  aama  pott  In  Egypt  Thaaa  acta,  howarer,  nearly 
noat  htm  hia  Ufa,  and  a  popular  tumult  obligad  him  to  dlagraee  bom 
theaa  efficara.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-one  yaan  of  gnat  internal 
lauapadly  ha  died  (i.H.  BM)  In  a  bath  at  Bilbeyi,  while  prepar- 
ing an  expedition  agalnit  tha  Oraaka  who  wan  raTiging  hia  poa- 


IWtfZ 


tifai  quallliaa.  Xl-Hikim  bi-amri-llib  Aboe-'Alee  Haneoor  bann 
bia  rdgn,  acoording  to  ktnamn  hiatoriana,  with  mnah.  wiedoo, 
bat  aftnrwarda  aeqnind  a  character  fur  rnpiety,  cruelty,  end 
unreaarming  axtraraganoa.  by  whioh  he  haa  bean  rendered  odioua 
tonoaterity  He  ie  ueaaribed  aa  rjoaaaaaing  at  etM  ''oottrage  and 
bcldnam  and  oowardloe  and  tknraouanem,  a  lore  for  learning  and 
TfanMntliamna  towarda  the  laamad,  an  Inclination  to  righrnnnmnai 
and  adiapoaitlon  toalay  therighteonaj"  and  thm  ehnractar  hi  fully 
bona  out  by  Li*  many  extnrnganoee.  Of  hia  onalty  numeroui 
anaodotaa  an  told  na,  aapodallT  in  tha  diedurge  of  bii  function* 
at  Mohtarib,  or  "regulator  of  the  raarkrta  and  of  the  weighta  tod 
meaaurea,"  an  office  whioh  ha  oaeumed,  and  in  which  he  became 
the  terror  of  the  inhabitanta.  Bat  hie  omelty  wee  aurpased  by  hia 
impiety.  He  arrogated  to  himself  dirinity,  and  commanded  bii 
aubjaota  to  riaaattha  mention  of  hi*  name  to  the  aa 
pramra,  an  edict  which  waa  obeyed  eran  in  the  be" 
andlfedmeh.    Ho  i*  moat  faiiiroa  in  connection  n 

aaaot  which  ha  founded  and  which  etOl  bolda  him  Inn 

and  balieraa  In  bia  future  return  to  tbe  earth.  He  had  made 
hfmaelf  obwnriona  to  all  nlimn  of  hit  anbjeeta,  when,  in  the 
year  SV7,  he  nearly  loat  hia  throne  by  foreign  tnradoti.  lEtlira, 
Rekweh,  a  deeaandent  of  the  boua  of  Uetaiyeh 


bed  ajainat  the 
d  encTput  to  flight     ! 
'     n  Oafro  with  era 


flgbt- 
taken 


and  pat  to  death.  fi-JJAkim  herlng  that 
ararted  thla  danger,  Egypt  oontinaed  to  groan  under  bia  tyranny 
luttfl  tha  year  111,  when  he  fall  by  domeetie  treachery.  Hi*  liitir 
Seyjldet-el-Mulook  had,  in  oommon  with  tha  reel  of  hit  aubjeeta, 
Inonrnd  hltdlaplaaann;  and  ntnghaifnl  for  bar  Ufa,  aha  eaeratly 
and  by  night  concerted  maatmei  with  tha  ameer  Bayf-ad-Dowleh, 
ohlaf  of  the  guard,  who  nry  readily  agreed  to  her  plana.  Ten 
iltrea,  bribed  by  EDO  daenin  each,  hiTrng  receired  their  inatno- 
tjoua,  want  forth  on  tha  ajnwlubed  day  to  tha  deeert  traot  aouth- 
ward  of  Cairo,  whan  El-Hitim,  anattandad,  waa  in  tha  habit 
Of  riding;  end  waylaid  him  near  the  Tillage  of  Hidwau,  when  they 
put  him  to  death. 

He  waa  rjeeeeded  by  hia  ton,  nrUt-Dhihtr  {commonlr  pro- 
nounced Ea-2ehir)  U-llah  Abn-I-Haaen  'Aloe,  who  mled  with 
iuitict  and  moderation  lor  nearly  atiteen  yearn.  In  tit  Alapw 
waa  taken  by  Balih  Ibn-Mardaa  ■  and  although  ha  wee  defeated 
and  tlain  by  an  Egyptian  force  eatit  egainet  hun,  a  aon,  Bhibl-ed- 
Dowleh,  yet  retaiued  potaeatloc  of  that  city.  At  thi*  time  alao 
Satan,  of  the  tribe  of  Tei,.  before  mentioned,  bad  made  Wmaelf 
matter  of  Bemlah ;  and  indeed  from  thla  oaliph'a  reign  wo  may 
date  the  decline  ofthe  Fitimee  power,  aapacially  in  Syria 

In  tha  year  4.17,  El-Hnaunalr  bi-IUh  Aboo-Temeem  hta'add 
eerna  to  tha  throne  at  the  ega  of  eeren  yean.  Hi*  nun  ooonplad 
a  long  period,  rendered  remarknbla  by  the  unparalleled  taoublaa 
whlei  befell  Egypt  Itcumrunoadproriarmralr  with  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Shltu-ed-DowIah.  Aleppo  waa  taban,  and  tha  anhtnlnden 
of  tha  net  or  Syria  followed ;  and  tha  general  who  had  conducted 
the  expedition  againit  that  pmrince  aaaumad  lta  gonmnwnt.  On 
hia  death,  Jfo'ln-ed-Dowleh,  a  brother  of  Bhibl^d-Dowlth,  retook 
Aleppo  In  iSS ;  but  the  nriona  fortune*  of  thi*  prince  and  hir 
nephew  Hahmood,  from  thia  rime  and  during  tha  oalamitlee  of 
Egypt,  an  too  complicated  and  enbordinata  to  claim  a  place  ban, 

In  the  western  pnmncee,  the  rebel  El-llo'in  (tha  third  in   

oTTooanf  Ibn-Zejree,  who  waa  appointed  KOranioron  the  cunquaet 
of  Egypt!,  waa  puniahed  by  an  irruption  of  wild  Arab  trlbaa  in  die 
ray  of  U-Huatanalr. 

In  tha  year  ISO  (a-n.  10SS),  the  Farimaa  caliph  wee  n 
prayed  for  in  ikghdM,-*  raoartable  arait,  _of  whi.  *   C 

t*bo,  end  rei 


EH 


___     El-Mn.!»nidr  w*.  eolemrdy  declared  Prf*»  of  the  Jelth- 

andthelrar^oftheh^timatoceilphwataenttom-SaWreh 

i  of  El-Bteaaeeree,  howerer,  waa  bnt  traranent ;  Tugbril* 

dafkattd  andjdlledjua  brotbarThw. 


a,  defeated  end  Ullad  bia  brother  IVm 
Baghdad  in  Dhu-LKaadah  *61,  anu 
it  EtBeaaaaena,  who  fall  In  a  battle  naft 


Bag  had,  * 

daaravtobed 
B-kaatn. 

A  peraacntion  of  (he  Chrletlana  of  Aleaandrla  oeonmd  about 
thia  tuna ;  and  in  tbt  oommanoad  a  dcaolatiug  itrnggl*  between 
the  btaeka  and  tha  Tnrka,  both  of  whom  had  become  nurranutunn 

Egypt     'ilia  former  were  auccoored  by  the  mother  of  El-Miul*ndr, 
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herself  ■  negreaa,  while  the  command  or  the  Utter  to  taken  by 
Niair-cd-Dowlah  Ibn-Hemdin,  *  general  of  Kl-Mustnnsir,  man 
t>«i  ohm  governor  of  Damascus,  uid  ut  tliii  period  governor  of 
Low  Egypt  To  this  men's  unscrupulous  ambition  was  dm 
much  of  lit  trouble  which  ensued.  After  miLf  battles  the  Turks 
luoceeied  in  destroying  the  power  of  their  adveresrioe,  iud  their 
lodes  unmud  almost  absolute  authority,  while  they  not  only  ex. 
torUi  from  th*  caliph  innimmi  sums  of  nunuy  and  beunn,  but 
even  rifled  the  tomb*  of  hii  predecessor!  for  the  valuable*  whiob 
they  contained.  At  tie 
of  tbs  Fatimee*  mi  di- 

power  of  Bieir-ed-Dowl . _ 

•acurity  in  hi*  position  rendered  him  regardless  of  tin  eupport  of 


no  01  on  pmuwon  tor  us  varnaou*  wnion 

t  tie  bhi  time  the  balk  of  the  reliable  library 
u  dispersed  by  these  brigand*.  Bnt  the  very 
Jopleh  threatened  his  overthrow.     Hie  Hue  of 


, when  at  length  hie  •cheme*  for  tin  deposition  of 

Kl-Hustnuair  brought  matter*  to  ■  cri»U,  ■  large  portion  of  the 
■my  declared  against  him.  Defeated  and  driven  from  the  — ' — 
— "-  \&  inccecded  in 


terrible' 


civil  irsr  ri 


himself  of  Lover  Egypt,  and  a 
.mu  the  ooutending  partiet  Bat  an 
ed  Egypt.     i?or  eeven  neoeear»  years 

lasted,  and trl'1  " L -"-   

'hile  the  rabeli 


the  inundation  of  the 

mladitecGe  of  the  country,  while  the  rebela  intercepted  asppliea 

grain  from  the  north.     Et-Uakremee  infortui  u*  that  St'Ask. 

and  H-Katee-  wen  depopulated,  and  that  half  the  inhebtcul 

of  Q-i*natit  perished,  while  in  B-KJhireh  Itself  the 

reduced  to  the  direst  ttraita.     Bread  mi  sold  for 

I  lb  loaf  j  and  all  provision  hemp  aihaaited,  the 


Marrnam* 

famine  followed.     The  wretched  people ...  . 

desolate  etrecti  by  mean*  of  ropes  fiiniLihod  with  nooke  and 
let  down  from  the  latticed  window*.  In  the  juar  MS  die  famine 
reached  Ita  height  It  was  follomd  by  a  peatilence ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  horror*,  Naiir-ed-Dowleh  advanced  on  aU-Kibirah  at 
the  head  of  an  enormou  tnoj  ;  he  wee  induced  to  withdraw  by 
the  promise  of  large  concessions,  only  to  repeat  the  attach,  and 

a  signal  defeat  on  the  caliph,  who  became  only  the  nominal  ruler 
of  Egypt,  *  condition  which  Luted  until  the  eeeeeei nation  of  this 
powerful  rebel  in  the  year  465. 

While  than  erente  wen  occurring  in  Egypt,  Syria  waa  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  anarchy  and  war.  A  distinguiehed  general,  the 
emeer  El-Guyooeh  Bedr-ed-Deeu  H-Gemilee,  held  the  government 
of  DamaaOTB  during  these  " —         '  "  " 

reoallipg  him  to  assume  1 
condition  of  being  allowed 
happily  for  the  oountry,  obeyed 
waa  owing  the  nr* —  ' 

followed.    By  a  i  „ 

after  hie  Brrrnl,  and  by  numerous  executions,  be  eubdnod  all 
Bppoattion  in  the  capital ;  and  in  a  aaiiee  of  brilliant  Tiotarie*  be 
annihilated  the  nvags  hordes  who  infested  the  country  throughout 
its  whole  extant,  baring  either  been  called  to  the  aid  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  or  voluntarily  taken  advantage  of  the  nnirarea! 
confusion  to  commit  their  lawless  ravagei. 

]n  concluding  this  neoeeaarily  extended  notice  of  the  reign  of  Rl- 
Huitanair,  the  invasion  of  Akeen  with  en  army  of  Turkomans, 
Kurds,  and  Arabs,  in  the  year  tea,  moat  be  mentioned.  Spread- 
ing dsvaatation  around  them,  theyeueampedneerEl-atlhirehj  and 
in  the  Bret  engagement  defeated  the  forcea  of  El-Gemalet ;  but 
fortune  favouring  him  in  a  second  battle,  the  enemy  was  totally 


.he  office  of  viiir  of  Egypt  On  the 
to  bring  with  him  a  TetSren  foroe,  he, 
eyed  the  summons,  and  to  bis  talent* 


authority  and  gi 


governed  with  almost  abeolut 

period  of  SO  years,  dying  only 

While  admiring  El-QemlWi  talents,  we  cannot  but  oi 

his  severity.     He  built  the  meatus  which  gives  ita  name  to  the 

mountain  immediately  B.E.  of  the  citadel  of  El-Kahireh  (Gebel-El- 

(iuyooehee),  and  the  eeoond  wall  of  the  city,  wilh  its  three  principal 

gates,   Bib-Zuweyleh,   Bib-cn-Nsar,  and    Bib-el- Futooh.    Tneat 

gate*,  which  are  vary  fin*  spadman*  of  architecture,  an  said  to 

be  the  work  of  three  Greek  brother*. 

El-afuttsalM  bi-llah  Abu-1-Kssim  Ahmad  succeeded  hie  father  ; 
but  aeon  of  El-Gcmilw,  El-Aldal,  had  the  print'--'  - 
ia  caliphs  r» 


te  kingdom. 
«d*.     El-Afd. 


Tor  the  Tint  Crusade.     El-Afdal  bed  taken  Jerusalem  from  tin 
Turk*  In  the  year  «1  (ad.  1098) ;  and  a  few  month*  later 
yielded  to  ths  Cnnadsre,    -  -  -    ■ 


i 

of  to  day*.     El-Afdal  arrived 
of  20,000  men,  hut : 


shortly  after 

was  defeated  i_  .__  ..     _  _ 

commanded  by  Baed-ed-Dowleh,  waa  wonted  by 
of  Edeaaa,  and  the  general  waa  killed  in  the  action,  rnun  uua 
period,  with  the  exception  of  eome  efforte  nude  in  the  next  reign, 
to  the  time  of  SahUi-ed-deeB  ("Saladin"),  Egypt  wee  too  much 
occupied  with  intaatins  troubles  to  equip  expsditiout  egaiust  the 
erious  parties  who  now  struggled  Cor  the  jjiawmliiii  of  Syria.     El- 


Hie  am  El-A'mir  bUhkami-lhih  Aboo-'AIee  ILvisoor  came  to 

the  throne  at  the  age  of  fin  year*,  and  nntil  hie  arrival  at  man- 
hood (he  government  wee  oondncted  by  El-AfdsL  The  first  set 
of  the  caliph,  however,  on  taking  it  into  hi*  own  hands,  eras  to 
put  bis  minister  to  death,  and  hppoint  in  hii  aUud  a 

Mm  to  death.     Ths  rule  of  KUA'mir  wa*  chielly 
impiety  and  tyranny,  and  for  tb*  mwmn  of  tl 

t%ving"re|-      '  

tsdlh* 


lyof  the 


(  the  prineipi 
Egypt,  and  ( 


_  remsrkabla  for  bis 

the  Crusaders,  who, 

in  SfTta,  medi- 


detsmd  from  the  ptweution  of  thair  enterprise  by  the.illnee*  of 
Baldwin,  whose  death  took  place  at  El-Areeeh,  on  hi*  way  hack  to 
Jerusalem.  El-A'mir  wae  put  to  death  in  62-t,  at  the  town  at  El- 
Geeseh,  it  ie  ssid  by  parrinne  of  El-Afdal,  whose  eon  then  usurped 
tire  entire  government,  setting  up,  a*  caliph,  El-Handh  li-deeni- 
PH  Abd-El  afegead,  n  anndeoD  of  El-Huatjjisir  (El-Amir  having 
left  no  male  iaeue),  but  without  the  nsusl  ceremonial  of  installation. 
This  viair,  Aboo-'Aloe  Ahmad,  mn  forbade  the  mention  of  Kl- 
nayadh  in  the  pnblio  prayera,  and  inserted  his  own  name  in  hi* 
stead.  Hepanahadina  popular  tumult,  roused  by  hi*  extortions 
and  arbitrarj  rule,  and  El-Ha£dh  was  duly  declared  caliph  and 


sueceeeively  appointed  three  other  vhurs ;  but  then  proving 
"[nelly  refractory,  ho  at  length  dispensed  with  that  office  aJtogethu. 
*  ™»»«d  nearly  SO  years.  The  licentiousness  of  hi*  son  and 
Edh-Dhafir  hi-aadai-llah  Aboo-lEanaoor  lama'eel,  occa- 


sioned hie  death  in  four  yean  and  ae 
viar  El-'Ahbat. 

El-Fais  bi-hnh  Abu-1-Eitlm  TEe*a  Ibn-'Alee  was,  on  hi*  ac 
in  649,  only  five  Jmn  of  age,  and  tb*  history  of  his  tin 
•sett*  merely  the  contentions  i.f  rival  virire,  of  whom  th 

were  Bl-Melik  Et-6alib  Tsti*  Jbn-Rnxnylr,  and  his 

El-'Abhis,  before  nanisd.    Tha  latter,  nnnlng  hit  powur  t 
had  smereerl  and  nod  to 


gathered  together  the  wealth  ha 

"■ml..; 


\K 


whan  ha  fall  into  the  hands  of  tha  Crusaders,  who  stripped 

...  .i...  i.  i..j  .._.,  .,.._;_.:  ii piionar.     Enntually  1 

the  gate*  of  the  palace 

Allah,  a  grandson  of  El-Hanun,  and  tha  last  of 

th*  Eatiine*  oalipba,  was  railed  to  what. waa  then  but  the 
ahadow  of  a  throne,  the  entire  poner  being  in  tha  hands  of  Tatsa, 
who  by  bia  oppreaaion  and  cruelrj  well-nigh  rendered  El-'Adid,  by 
nature  heneTolent  and  wise,  u  tyrannical  a*  himself.  He  n* 
e— nimtnil  after  a  year  by  th*  aecret  order*  of  the  caliph,  snd 
the  latter  to  ooncoal  bia  agency  in  this  act  installed  his  sou 
El- 'Adll  in  hie  place.  At  this  time  tha  well-known  Bhnairwn 
governor  of  the  Sa'eed  (or  Upper  EjryptJ,  a  poet  next  in  importance 
to  that  of  prime  minuter.  During  the  last  three  reigns  tb* 
viriis  hed  been  rapidly  increasing  in  power ;  and  the  annals  of 
the  period  an  entirely  occupied  with  the  rue  and  fall  of  potent 
grandee*,  all  eager  for  a  poet  which  conferred  on  ita  poeaasaar  the 
supnms  authority.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  this  unfortunate 
prtnoe,  they  eouunrmatad  the  ruin  of,  tb*  dynssty  sad  overwhelmed 
thKnsel™  In  its  falL     In  658  El-'Adil  dunceseeeed  Shswir  of  hie 


EoureddinJ, 
our  ;  and  : 


sit  his  enemy,  andeucceeded  Inputting  him  to  death. 

tltated  himeelf  viiir,  but  in  hie  turn  wee  compelled 

I  mor*  powarful  rival,  EdJhrgbim.     Soor  ed-Deen 

the  sultan  of  Damaacus,  received  th*  fogitiT*  with 

of  the  next  year  (568)  despatched  an 

'     '  ■-'     '-Deen  Sbearkoch, 

m  had  been  buy 

and  having  thus 

at  hie  power,  ha  offered  but  a  feeble  resistance,  wa*  over. 

thrown  In  a  battle  near  the  tomb  of  the  Sayyideh  Neuaeeh,  on  th* 
B.orn.aUhinh.andShawirwuretUnd.  So  sooner,  however,  wtt 
this  effected,  than  he  forget  th*  engagement*  into 
entered  with  Hot-"'-  -'  ■'—■  -"  "  ■•"- 
Sbeerkooh  retind 
Bilbeye,  and  thence 


iredoin,  and  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  him. 

to  th*  Sharkeeyeh,  and  occupied  tha  town  el 

i  threatened  Shiwir.     In  thie  noeilinn  of  iHiin 

who  willingly  retBOudsd 

Jem,  arrived  with  a  oan- 


m  cell,  and  Amaory,  king  or  Jaruaalam,  ai 
ableforca.     With  the-     "■  -    "^'^-  <~ 

Bilbeya,  until, 

;-    "—-    ■I— j  negotuna  a  peace,   ana  ptmittu 
tan  Efrypl.      About  two  yean  later, 

_^ ._ Egypt  witE  a  great  army,  snd  *oood- 

panied  by  hie  nephew,  the  faunona  Saladin.  Shiwir  again  sought 
to  *trength*n  himself  by  an  alliance  with  Amaury,  from  whom 
ho  raoaind  the  first  intelligence  of  the  meditated  sarisaiou. 
Apprised  of  thie  knowledge  of  hi*  movements,  Bhaarkoek 
changed  hii  coune  from  Bilbeya,  entered  the  valley  of  tha  Hue 
at  (ooi*  distance  above  Cairo,  and  crcoaiug  the  river  inerehed 
northwards  to  El-Oeenh.  Here  be  endeavoured  to  raist  Sis 
people  against  3biwir  and  hie  Frank  oonfedenta* ;  snd  had  In 
some  mnsure  *uocTtded  whan  th*  superior  force*  of  th*  eraany 
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compelled  him  to  retreat  eonthwaida  u  fu  u  H-Bibeyn,  nrar 
Aahntouneyn,  where  ha  risked,  an  engagr-mont,  arid  gained  a 
complete  victory.  This  n«n  opened  to  the  Invader*  tba 
greater  put  of  Egypt  and  Alexandria  Itafilf  fall  Into  thdr  bands. 
Baladin  m  placed  ill  that  city  with  a  nuneama  gerri™,  and  hi* 
uncle  departed  to  subdue  the  nut  of  Xgypt  The  Ciiuaders,  how 
over,  at  ones  closely  inveated  Alexandria,  sad  so  unseed  tha  siege 
far  three  montba,  m  to  oblige  Shecrkooh  to  soma  to  Ita  relief,  in 
soiuai  nhi  a  oompromiee  wla  effected,  by  which  tha  Byriana  egrand 
to  resign  their  oonqaaata  and  evacuate  Egypt  Bat  freah  tronhlaa 
wen  in  atora  till  thia  unfortunate  country.  Areanry,  Irritated  at 
tha  remit  of  a  campaign  in  which  bo  had  only  lint,  determined  on 
an  expedition  against  hia  recent  ally  ;  and,  entering  Bgypt,  took 
BUbeya,  .nutting  ita  inhabitant*  to  tha  ■word,  and  1*2  alega  to 
H-Mhhea,  aJsaonBai  bajngnwiwd  lylhantoatdWidM  hatbsrM** 
On  hb  approach,  tha  ancient  city  of  Kl-Fuitit  waa  ant  on  ore  by 


blthia  power  ia" Syria,  and  %  tha  dwire  of  conquest,  onsa  men 
dwpmlchud  Shaarkooh.  In  tha  meantime  nendatfcma  had  bean 
Opened  with  Amanry  to  raiao  tha  aiaga  of  Kl-Kaflnh,  as  payment  of 
an  momma  mm  of  money;  while,  however,  tho  ouerftfons  wan 

rnahUDnl   She  approach  of  tha  Syrian  array  In' 
retreat  in   all   hast*.     Bhaarkooh    and    fialadia  a 
capital  m  gnat  state,  wan 
and  with  oSeoqukrunnoat  by 


wan  Taoeind  with  h 


3*  head,     flhearkooh 


fortunately  discovered  and  for  which  ha  paid 
rkooh  waa  then  appointed  Tfaar  by  El-'Adld, 
y,  ha  waa  ■ncceedo''  ir  that  dignity  by  Saladin 


Ma  (A.n. 

foe  the  short  period  which  elapsed 
tfam  of  tha  title  of  nlten  a  tew  word 
■rat  acta  wan  to  put  to  death  tho  chief  of  the 


■t  anttunp- 
Ons  of  ha 

•th  tha  chief  of  tho  aannclu,  end  a 
li  a  eoanbat  took  place  In  B-Kahlrah 
In  the  atreet  called  Beyn  el-Kearevn;  and  tha  malcontent!  being 
wonted,  tha  davturbsnees  wan  qpnuaa  Bahi  nd  Dam  KaBabanh, 
a  white  eunuch,  who  afterwards  played  a  prominent  part  in  tha 
reign  of  Baladin,  waa  appointed  to  tha  Tacant  poet  TH* 
gave  the  Ttxir  gnat  influence  In  the  palace,  of  whloh  hsJocuV 
cionaly  anllad  nimaahT.  In  MS  wa  hear  of  Anwar  with  Greek 
allies  uniuccaesfallv  besieging  Damietta  ;  and  in  th)  following 

Aecalon  and  Bamleh.  In.  5S7,  by  order  of  Koureddin,  he  sup- 
pnaaad  tha  name  of  El  'Idid  in  tha  congregational  prayer*,  and 
Bttbetlmted  that  of  the  'Abbaaee  caliph,  a  maetarij  stroke  of 
policy  to  aetrare  the  adheaion  of  tha  orthodox  Moalima.  Tha  laat 
of  tha  Pittaeee  was  lying  dangeroualj-  111,  and  hie  relations  con- 
st It,  and  with  hint  psnahsd  an  ffiiutritmi  but  unfortunate  dynasty. 
Salsdin  waa  than  relieved  of  tha  most  serious  obstacle  on 
hi*  way  to  tbe  throne ;  jet  ha  dared  not  throw  off  hi* 
sllegiauoe  to  the  sultan  of  Damaacua,  but  prudently  waited 
tot  a  favuurablH  opportunity.  Nonreddui'a  suspicion  mi 
already  aroused,  and  he  died  (iu  569)  while  secretly  pre- 


letely  pro 
inaugurated  Ida  reign  with  a  aeries  at  bnllinnt  .  . 
With  tha  conqoMt  of  EL-Mo'ke,  Egypt  agair.  took 
important  plaea  among  the  nation*;  and  by  the  we.-*  of 
Baladin  it  became  tha  nucleus  of  a  gnat  empire.  Bnt 
military  glory  waa  not  tha  aole  aim  of  thii  prince  and  hie 
anc  canon.  The  patronage  they  eootinned  to  extend  to 
kitten  and  the  arte  had  the  moat  beneficial  effect  upon  tba 
drilintioo  of  tha  country. 

Saladin,  vboee  full  appellation  m  H-Melik  En-Naair 
SaLUt-ed-deea  Yooaaf  Dju-Eiyoob, '  Kcyuired  hie  greatest 
renown  by  his  eunpaignt  against  the  Crusader*  in  Byrin. 
As  these  belong,  however,  more  properly  to  the  history  of 
those  wan  than  to  that  of  Egypt,  they  will  be  more  briefly 
noticed  in  this  place  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
The  youth  of  Et-Helik  EaSalih  Ianu'eel,  tha  eon  and  rue 
reesor  of  Nonreddin,  and  the  conseqaent  eonfasion  which 
prevailed  in  his  dominions,  gave  SaJadm  a  fair  pretext  to 
occupy  Damascus,  as  the  guardian  of  tha  young  prince,  and 
enabled  him  to  wrest  from  him  hia  kingdom.      He  thai 


Fhilio,  count  of  Flanders,  kid  aif([e  to  Anrioch,  and  Saladin 
entered  Palestine.  Harina;  efacamped  before  AscaJon,  the 
Egyptian  troopa  ranged  the  neighbouring  country,  and  eat 
fire  to  Joppa,  until  at  length  Baldwin  the  Leper,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  lained  from  Aecalon  and  gave  Hum  battle,  lie 
result  was  diaeatrooi  to  Baladin :  his  army  waa  totally 
rented,  and  he  himself  fled  alone  on  a  dromedary.  After 
this,  however*,  he  gained  some  partial  advantages  over  the 
Christians,  till  a  terrible  famine  induced  him  two  yean 
later  to  conclude  a  brace  with  the  king  of  Jerusalem  and  to 
retire  to  Egypt 

In  tha  yeu  079  he  again  entered  Syria  end  made  war  on 
Kilij-Arstan,  the  Seljookee  sultan  of  AiftHiii  and  on 
Leon,  king  of  Armenia,  tbe  Cilicio- Armenian  kingdom, 
both  of  whom  ha  forced  to  nuke  term*  of  peace.  Not 
long  after  his  return,  Saladin  departed  frosn  Egypt 
(a.K.  57S)  to  prosecute  a  war  wi'li  the  Crusaders  iu  which 
neither  side  desired  peace.  Their  hostility  wie  aggravated 
by  the  following  circumstances.  A  vessel  bearing  1S00 
pilgrims  had  been  wrecked  near  Damietta,  and  it*  paaeeDgera 
captured;  and  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  king  of 
Jerusalem  the  sultan  replied  by  wmplainiug  of  the  constant 
inroad*  mad*  by  Baaaafal  da  Chltillou.  At  tha*  time  the 
latter  turbulent  chief  undertook  an  eipeditiftn  iglissw 
Eyloh,  and  for  this  purposo  constructed  boats  at  Karat  and 
conveyed  them  on  camel*  to  the  sea;  but  this  flotilla  waa 
repulsed,  and  the  siege  raised  by  a  fleet  sent  thither  by 
El-'idil  ("  Saphedin  *),  th*  brother  of  Saladin,  and  then 
his  viceroy;  and  a  second  attempt  was  still  more  unfor- 
tunate, the  Christian  captives  on  that  occasion  were  sacri- 
Sced  in  the  valley  of  Mine.  Having  threatened  Kursk, 
Saladin  encamped  at  Tiberias,  and  ravaged  the  territory  of 
the  frank* ;  ha  then  besieged  Beyroot,  bat  in  vain;  and 
theneft  famiafT  hi*  asmf  Maimt  MeapiMahMUi  and  sSabdnaM  thn 
country,  bat  th*  city  of  Mosul  suooeBafally  reeitted  himl 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  Crnseden  contented  themselves 
with  miserablo  forays  iwroea  the  tntrnfa  borders,  and  made 
no  serious  preparation*  [or  the  return  of  their  redoubtable 
antagonist  The  latter,  having  been  almost  everywhere  suc- 
cessful in  Meaopotamia,  took  TeU-Ehalid  and  'Eyn-Tib  in 
Syria  and  obtained  posseasiDn  of  Aleppo ;  be  again  be- 
sieged Kindt,  ravaged  the  territory  of  Samaria,  and  later 
received  tho  fealty  of  the  lord  of  Mosul,  but  not  tha  key* 
of  the  city. 

In  the  year  082  (1186  of  oar  en)  war  again  broke  out 
between  Saladin  and  the  Crusaders.  Tha  sultan  had 
respected  a  trace  into  which  he  had  entered  with  Baldwin 
tha  Leper,  and  Benuud,  before  named,  waa  the  Ant  to 
break  it  The  capture  by  tha  latter  of  a  rich  caravan, 
enraged  Baladin,  who  despatched  order*  to  all  his  lieuten- 
ants and  vassal*,  summoning  them  to  assist  ha  the  "Holy 
War*  Be  marehod  (a.d.  1187)  from  Damascus  to  Kerak, 
and  there  laid  dues  siege  to  Benand  j  at  the  same  time  a 
large  body  of  cavalry  under  the  command  of  hi*  ion, 
H-AfrUl,  advanced  on  Naxareth;  and  here  a  body  of  ISO 
Knights  Hospitallers  and  Templar*,  seconded  by  a  few 
hundred  foot  soldien,  and  encouraged  by  the  heroic  Jacquea 
de  MsiUe,  marshal  of  the  Temple,  by  their  devotion  im- 
mortalized their  memory.  Only  the  Grand  Master  of  tha 
Temple  and  two  of  his  knight*  escaped  from  the  unequal 
struggle.     Soon  after,  Saladin  approached  in  person  at  the 


head  of  an  army  of  80,000  men ;  and  the  C  

their  whole  force  encountered  him  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
of  Tiberias.  Th»  result  of  the  battle  which  ensued  was  the 
heaviest  blow  which  had  yet  fallen  an  the  Crusaders. 
Weakened  by  thirst,  shaken  by  the  flight  of  a  part  of  their 
troop*  on  the  second  day  of  combat,  and  overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  the  knight*  fought  with  desperate  courage,  bat  at 
length  were  forced  to  the  Mils  of  Hitteam.  A  multitude 
fell  in  this  bloody  fight,  and  among  the  prisoner!  were  Guy 
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Baldwin!  with  hit  brother  and  Reneud  da  Chltillon,  Tha 
number  of  prisoners  is  almost  roan-edible;  and  the  rasaeeore 
j  of  then  ii  an  indelible  chain  on  the  glory  of  the 
/  merciful  Saladin.  Tiberias,  Ptolemals  (Acre), 
If  ibulue,  Jericho,  Itamleh,  Coeeree,  Anwor,  Juppe,  Beyroot, 
mud  mm;  other  places  Buoeeesively  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror.  Tyre  routed  hie  attack*;  bnt  Aeoalon 
surrendered  on  favourable  term*,  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
erowned  theae  victoria*.  The  great  clemency  of  Saladin  on 
thia  occasion  ia  chronicled  by  Christian  historians,  though 
it  it  bnt  slightly  mentioned  by  the  Muslim*,  who  took 
offence  at  the  mercy  ahown  to  the  enemiee  of  their  faith. 

After  theae  etenta  Tyre  waa  again  besieged,  and  when 
about  to  capitulate  waa  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Conrad, 
son  of  the  ui&rquis  of  Hontfemt  The  valient  defence  of 
the  town  wearied  Saladin,  who  toned  hie  anna  against 
Tripoli ;  bnt  here  he  met  with  no  better  mini  Bohe- 
mond,  prince  of  Antiooh,  and  at  thai  time  po— ant  of 
Tripoli  elan,  waa,  however,  dad  to  obtain  a  trace  of  eight 
monthe ;  and  eome  strongholds  (among  other*  Karak)  were 
taken.     Bnt  now  the  fortune  of  war  turned  against  die 
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virtue  waa  extremely  rare.     WhQo  engaged  ia  the  eo 
of  hie  continual  ware,  he  waa  not  unmindful  of  the  w 
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foroementa  received  by  the  besiegers,  and  the 
Richard  Oosur  de  Lion  of  England  and  of  ! 
France,  enabled  diem  to  overcome  all  resistance,  and  the 
etandarda  of  the  Croat  floated  on  the  ramparta  of  the  city 
(A.D.  1191).  A  horrible  act  of  barbarity  wm  here  perpe- 
trated: 9700  Muslim  captives  were  meaeaored  in  oold 
blood,  in  consequence  of  Saladin'*  having  failed  to  fulfil 
the  teruu  of  the  capitulation ;  and  the  palliative  plea  of 
the  heat  of  an  Maanlt  cannot  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  thii 
enormity.  Richard  baa  been  eccnaed  of  being  iti  author;  bnt 
Miohand  belierea  with  reaeon  that  it  waa  decided  on  in  a 
council  Of  the  ohiefa  of  the  Crusade.  On  another  oecaaioi 
however,  that  king  waa  certainly  guilty  of  similsr  omelty. 
After  a  period  of  repose  and  debauchery,  the  army  i 
the  Crusaders,  commanded  by  Richard,  directed  ita  mam' 
towarda  Jenualem.  Saladin  harassed  hia  advance  on  every 
point,  rendered  the  cities  and  atrongholda  defenceless,  and 
ravaged  the  country.  Richard,  nevertheless,  waa  • 
victorious;  hia  personal  bravery  atruok  terror  into 
Muslims,  and  he  gained  a  eigne!  victory  over  the  suite: 
the  battle  of  Araoor-  Bnt  dissension*  among  the  ohiefa 
of  lua  army  and  the  uncertain  temper  of  the  commander 
hinwelf  debarred  the  Crusaders  from  the  attainment  of 
their  great  object,  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  City;  and 
when  all  the  ooait  from  Joppn  to  Tyre  waa  in  the  hands  of 
the  Christiana,  and  the  army  of  Saladin  waa  threatened 


Saladin,  and  the  famona  campaign.*  of  Ckenrde  Lion,  have 
rendered  the  Third  Cruaade  the  moat  memorable  in  history, 
and  ehed  a  lustre  on  the  arm*  of  both  Moalimi 
Christians  greater  than  they  ever  attained  in  thoae 


Saladin  died  about  a  year  after  the  eonolneion  of  thia 
peace  (*-B.  680  or  1193  of  our  En)  at  Damascus,  at  the 
age  of  flfty-eeren  jean.  Ambition  and  religion*  seal 
appear  to  have  been  hia  ruling  paaaiona;  ho  wm  courageous, 
and    merciful,    possessed    of    remarkable 


military  talent*  and  great  eonl 
generosity  to  the  Tanqniahed  and  hia  faithful  observance  of 
bis  passed  word  era  landed  by  the  hiatoriant  of  the 
Crueadns;  the  former  brought  on  him  much  obloquy 
among  hia  own  fierce  soldiers,  and  is  a  bait  in  hia  character 
which  ia  worthy  of  note  in  the  annals  of 


recently,  it  oonnuned ;  the  third  wall  of  the  eity ;  and  the 
repair  of  the  great  canal  called  the  Bahr  Toosaf ,  a  very 
important  and  useful  work.  From  the  yew  078  wntfl  the 
period  of  hi*  death  he  had  not  entered  Egypt;  but  his 
brother  FJ-Melik  El-'Adil  Seyf-ed-desa  (Saphedin)  and 
ther  princea  of  hi*  family  succeeaively  governed  that 
wnnry,  and  the  eunuch  Karakooah,  who  also  defended 
-ore,  held  a  large  share  of  authority. 

On  the  death  of  Saladin,  hii  eatenrivv  dominions  wan  divvied 
ehtefly  emoeg  bk  sons,  and  Egypt  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  of  them, 
El-HaUk  Il-'Asen  Inud-ed-Deen  'Othman.  The  grandees  eae. 
pertedUs  clsim  to  ths  throne,  and  ha  proved  himself  worthy*! 
their  ehetea  In  nonfunction  with  El-'Adil.  we  find  Urn  warring 
egainit  tha  lead™  at  the  Fcurth  Crniede.  Ha  rdgBsd  nearly  ai 
yean,  end  mi  aucoaeded  fin  191)  bj  hia  am  D-Haaaoor  alonun- 
aud,   whose   anali    Il-lidal  w—   ' 


tha  rsgeooy  of  Egypt.  Din- 
unm*  in  won  «  oaiHua  had  eceomd  toon  after  that 
death,  and  now  hastened  the  rise  ef  El-'idH,  whs,  bj 
us  nuinaiy  talents  end  other  remarkable  qualities,  had  aieitad  the 
fears  of  even  hii  brother.  With  the  vie w  of  cheokins;  hia  growicr 
eeoanlaiuy,  Kl-Afdel  formed  en  alliance  against  him  with  Edh- 
rihahLT,  another  son  of  Saladin  and  lord  U  Aleppo,  and  besieged 
him  in  Damaasaa ;  bnt  ooouob  to  strife,  they nlssa  the  siege  in  6*7. 
This  attempt  tinned  fatal  to  ths  power  of  Kl-AfJaL  Ha  wee  por- 
Bledtoa^t,inhiitnrnbBai«gedinK-KiMreh,andforeedtoliK, 
and  El-'AdU  was  pMelabned  saltan.  Having  dethroned  El-Haavor, 
bsnseduyreooverei  Dsasssan*  from  tha  hands  of  tha  confederate 
brothwe,  end  Syria  with  Egypt  acknowledged  his  snpnsaeeT. 
Bl-'IdU  (at  aapbadln)  la  especially  known  bylb  eppastUoei  to  the 
fourth  and  eUxth  Onssdss,  tfcelonusr  of  which  took  plaee  brfon 
hia  acoeeaton  to  Hia  throne.  He  repnbed  the  Chriatiana  bm 
IHhahw  esptnrsd  Joppa,  aad  saeonotersd  the  enemy  bttwwi 
Tyre  end  Odea.  Hs  was  there  defeated  with  haar;  leas,  aw! 
radan,  Lsedtses,  Qibleh,  end  Bayroat  wan  taken.  Bat  tee 
Crased.™  wasted  their  straagth  before  the  fortreaa  of  Therm.  B- 
■HO  rsusd  the  euga  of  thatplaoe,  and  although  aftsrwsrda  he  met 
with  a  maraa  near  Joppa;  Ma  adnnaiiea  bought  a  dear  vieton  . 
sed,  having  coma  to  tssms  of  ueaon,  thsy  letomsd  to  E  u  mpe.  la 
the  year  <S0  (a.  n.  ISOi)  he  departod  to  Syria  with  the  object  of 
null  [nil  Jenuwlsm  aoaiaat  thraataaed  attuks,  and  eondndedi 
trace  which  he  offcrwi  to  renew  when  ebont  to  aipire;  and  topruii 
Ua  good  faith,  he  strengthened  that  offer  by  premiiing  to  ceds  tee 
cartlea  to  the  Christiana  Those  overtures  were  refused,  and  thi 
ItujHra  army  drove  the  newly  eniyed  Mag  of  Jsrssslsss,  Jssa  « 
Brlanae,  teak  to  larops.  Thoss  who  aeesstsel  then  prefeesd 
thsfr  s  mini  Sim  to  amide  to  sondtnoas  of  Macs,  and  we  do  not 
again  hear  of  lU-'jldU  In  Palartbs  until  tit  (Id.  1217),  whan  b) 
was  stne  mors  esllsdtlnrher  to  ermsss  the  Orossden;  bntassriosi 
savassoa  of  farpa  by  thses  traalttom*  adveirtirramraistnyrscaUai 
imhlna^dHodiodcfgrtar.iti.aaii.onhe^'igottneiJvuiagei 

E3-Eimil  inliuedlataly  (tlS)  esme  to  the  throne,  and  took  the 
must  enemtin  lunm  for  the  protontion  of  his  kingdom.  In  the 
nusntmssTthe  Ireaha  had  baaUjad  DsmJatta  both  by  ssa  aad  ls~i^ 
and,  SHsanssawaattag  every  dfirt  for  ths  ralisf  of  ths  place,  in 
garrison  wee  sewed  to  esrJtelsts.  B-Ksmfl  sanunoasd  to  Us  aid 
the  princes  of  hia  family,  sad  with  every  aviUsUs  Ban  wstehed 
tha  anamy's  movsmenta.  Ftnahad  with  aneceaa,  Jean  de  BrienDe 
seammaaesd  hia  marsh  on  ths  capital;  aad  with  tha  oharaotennw 
OBrataarasss  of  the  Orassders  ha  took  no  sseasstrss  to  ssaen  Simnei 
Bis  sdvanee  was  stopped  at  ths  juniitJim  of  ths  oanel  of  Aihraiao 
with  ths  Nile,  where  to  foond  B-Umil  In  a  very  srroafj  poainaa. 
Encaniped  on  the  omwslte  ehore,  flie  invadeia  depended  for  supplin 
en  Sennette  end  tta  namedlate  distrfflt;  hot  tha  uumdatieo  eY  tht 
51U  arsdtialty  arasraotsd  lsnd^srrisge,  and  KI-Kamn,  •ktfalli 

availing  hisaelf  of  this  natural  aily.  ce ■  ■■—  ■-  •■ —  — 

land  to  the  eosmya  rssr,  and,  thus  ce 


farther  progress  was  found  to  he  impossible,  t 
•  thslsvtl  eesmtry,  and  the  suttsae  bests 

"     snmBderad,  and '''' 


_. .  ovsetated  Damlatta,  not  ant  heloB 

had  snlersd  aersrsly  from  tha  ravagaa  thay  rsssaarawL 

'  »■  »» *i —  * — <->  ^nt  site  of  Is-Ksssfs 
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esmp,  and  cammsmorstss  his  enaswrand  sagacity.  Ths  BsnaB 
Oesada  was  lnvitsd  by  the  same  soTtsn  who  had  thus  suffered  ij 
an  invasion  of  the  Franka.  In  AJ).  Mag,  H-Kasi.il  invuksd  tie 
sid  of  Frederick  IL  aaalnst  Ua  brother  U-Hosdbdnaao.  lord  W 


ler  places.     Tl 

Situ.     In  th*  no 

of  nVSallh,  under  tl 


Bethlehem  aadthnplecesbetween  It  and  Jtmolli^  ITennth 
end  ths  tmitoTT  of  Thoron  ud  Sidon,  with  It*  dependencies,  wu 
ceded  to  Frederick  on  the  10th  of  Fell,  ISM.  Batwean  thee*  two 
mcraaieh*  axtstsd  the  moat  friendly  relations,  ismiiiHiin  a  ourlooa 
spectacle  In  tha  midrt  of  tka  intrigue*  ud  hatred  of  their  ■object! 
for  each  other,  end  endangering  their  popularity  ud  iren  their 
Una.  After  vurioue  expedition*  sgainit  hfe  brother  and  M*  auo- 
cwsan,  7J-K*mil  gained  pa—don  of  Damascus,  and  died  there  in 
tha  year  BBS  (*.».  1MB).  Ha  wan.  diatlngnnhed  by  military 
talenti  ud  ran  moderation,  ud  wu  alio  a  learned  Ban,  a  patron 
of  the  arte,  and  a  nod  king. 

Hi.  an,  Kl-UeEk  El.'Adil  the  Younger,  wu  declared  aultan  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  with  tha  consent  of  the  noblaa,  and  ha  speedily 
banished  thoaa  minister*  whom  counsel*  ha  leered,  ud  appointed 
creature*  of  hla  own.  Oppreeeed  by  hit  tymnnv,  and  impoverished 
by  hi*  axMnamo*,  the  people  celled  Ida  brother  EaSilih  Nngm- 
ad-Dean  Elyoob  to  tb*  throne  ;  ud  he  deposed  ud  imprisoned  EI- 
'Adll  In  th*  Tear  8ST,  and  to  replaniah  hla  auanmtoj  treasury, 
ordered  all  who  had  raceiVBd  presents  from  the  lata  nltan  to 

■man  out  in  Byrjs;  'Imnd-sd-Deen.  who  had  taken  Damaacna  in 
th*  reign  if  H-'Adil  formed  u  alliance  with  th*  Franks,  and 
purposed  the  oonq  seat  of  Egypt;  the  hostile  amies  met  at  Acre, 

F4-9alih  7.ijiKib,  ths  Fmikxirere  routed.  Negotiations  for  p< 
then  attempted,  bat  thee*  filling,  -the  Frank*  wen  again 
t*  take  tha  field  by  tha  teemon  ofjamaalem  and  other  plan 
king  of  Kgypt,  on  hia  pare  called  to  1 " 
Khlream,  who  took  Jernaalsm  and  or 
campaign  (MSI  they  wen  joined  by  ths.srmy of  Es-SaUn,  ni 
command  of  hi.  favwuios  aim*  Bsybern,  or  Bihar*,  wbo  wu  imn 
to  play  a  eonspiouou*  part  in  Egyptian  history.  At  Qua  the  allied 
amy  mat  th*  Frank*,  eager  to  avenge  tlieiuielve.  on  th*  Khirea- 
maaafor  th*  horrible  attodrjea  of  which  they  bad  beer,  guilty  in 
tha  preoedlng  campaign,  and  willingly  joined  hy  the  Muslim  princes 
of  Damaacna,  Hime,  and  Kara* ;  on  the  irrt  day  th*  battle  raged 

on  the  morrow  until  the  pnnea  of  Him*,  baring  kiet  £000  man, 
gave  way  and  tad  towards  Damaaou*.  Th*  Christians  maintained 
at  unequal  fight  with  gnat  ooutancy,  and  wen  only  vanquished 
after  th*  greater  number  had  fallen.  In  than  anooanten  80,000 
man  (Chruttana  and  hlnaUmaj  wen  either  killed  or  taken  prieoner*. 
Tariona  aneoaenea  followed  this  Tiotory,  Jerusalem  Tru  taken  by 
the  Kgyptiane,  and  b-Balih  laid  tlan  to  Diniiaea*  In  panon.  Tha 
city  taring  capitulated  on  favourable  coadlriona,  Id*  tan*  silts*, 
aniaMd  at  th*  lea*  of  pillage,  quarrelled  with  him,  end  soon  .tier 
joined  hie  rebellions  eubjecte.  Damason*  wu  rednoad  to  th*  dlnst 
■traits,  hot  again  fortune  favoured  Ee-Sallh.  He  hastened  from 
Egypt,  whither  ha  had  returned,  and  totally  deflated  th*  enemy. 
Otbar  adnata***  nra  gained  by  hi*  oammandar  Fajir-ed-Deen 
n>  th*  Franh*  in  6*6.  ' 

Although  attacked  by  illness,  tha  saltan  wu  once  men  called 
to  Syria  to  quell  fresh  tronbiea ;  but  at  Damaacna  news  reached 
him  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  Egypt  by  ths  Crusader*  under 
St  Louis,  and  ha  travailed  back  In  gnat  anraiin*  tram  hi*  malady. 
Demletta,  which  he  rightly  judged  would  be  th*  Drat  point  of 
attack,  waa  etrengthensd  and  wall  stand,  ud  its  defense  was 
intrusted  to  Fekhr-ed-Dcen.  On  Friday,  June  t,  l.ii.  lf«,  tha 
French  anchored  before  the  place,  and  the  next  day  landed  opposj  to 
the  gamp  of  tha  Egyptian  general^  who  oflerecl  but  alight  opposition, 
and  In  the  oourae  of  tbo  neat  night  betrayed  hi,  trust  and  retreated 
southward*.  His  army  waa  precipitately  followed  by  the  entire 
population  of  Ramletta,  and  tbie  important  town  with  it*  More* 
fall  into  the .  hands  of  the invaders  without  a  blow.     FaUn-ed-Dem 

prmdpaJ 


Mesopotamia  to  Egypt,  and  haring  reached  tha  camp  asramad  tha 
command.  Ha  hid  recourse  to  ths  stratagem  whfehhed  proved  so 
■ucc»(ridnnderth*dinetionof]n^iliuX*ndcutoffth*inppliM 
of  tha  enemy.  This,  coupled  with  disease,  soon  redaced  St  Ixmis 
to  gnat  (traits,  and'  lie  seat  to  propose  a  truce,  but  not  coming  to 
*— -*  ha  resolved  on  retreating  to  Damiett*.     A  memorabla  oon- 

3okplaaa  by  lend  and  water,  and  StLouii  with  Id*  trocpa 

dared  thamaalna  prisoners  of  war. 
Toorin-aiiili  now  gave  himaalf  up  to  debenchuiy,  offeuded  Ida 
nobles  by  bestawiiij)  lua  f.voma  ouly  on  certain  ereaturea  whom  ha 

forahig  Set  to  reader  him  an  aooonnt  of  hia  father's  trsalth. 
Shagar-ed-Don  appsalad  to  tha  HamliMka,  a  coospiraty  wa*  formed, 
and  the  saltan  waa  attacked  in  his  palaoa.  He  Sad  to  a  nlasaon- 
tower  built  on  the  bean  of  tha  Nil*,  whiah  wa*  set  on  fin  in  th* 
pnstno*  of  hi*  army,  th*  wretched  king,  " 


unburied  for  many  days  on  tha  b 

■trugled  a  brother,  and  hi*  fat*  do 

Shaswf  ad.Dnrr  (Tulgerly  called  ShegereVed-Durr),  li 
daTa.  and  the  first  o?  the  Dynasty  of  the  Bahraa,  or 
Hamlooka,  soooaeded  to  th*  throne;  and  'ln-ed  Dear 
Wat  appoiutwl  snasnani »—  of  the  foroas.  After  many  di 


iy  innreised,  bul 

i  to  th*  town  of  El- 
■  td  on  For.  r 
ears.     Ha  it 
af  TurlrialL  «1 
arpad  tb*  an 
'>)  originated 

i  wan  sdvan 


bat  nsnrtheleaa  h*  cs 


.._  .    .  .     k>  furtiSed,  ac 

r*  h*  sipired  on  Hot.  SI,  at  the  *gs  of  forty-four,  and  after 

' ""  " l     ■— .— .  th.  Bahna  Kan 

da  body-gnard,  and 


eventually  usurped  th*  supreme  power.  Than-  nam 
"  of  the  river  ")  oHginatad  in  their  being  traijLTd  .ud 
th*  laland  of  aV-Bonah,  whan  th*  sultan  had  boilt  a  r 

Th*  French  ware  adTanelng  lonthwarda,  and,  not u 

the  precautions  of  Shsa^-ed-Durr  (tha  widow  of  aavStirh,  who 
aeaumml  th*  regency),  wan  apprised  of  tha  death  of  the  sultan. 
Many  partial  action,  took  phvu  on  the  march,  and  on  Doc  IB, 
their  srmy  appeared  baton  su-Xanaoorah,  th*  scan*  of  ths  disaster 
of  Jean  de  Brienna.  Skirmishing  continued  until  Shron  Tuesday, 
when,  a  traitor  having  ahown  the  enemy  a  ford  over  tha  canal  of 
Aihmoen,  they  surprised  the  eamp  ud  town.  Very  severe  fighting 
ensued,  Fakhr-ed-  Dean  fell  early  in  tha  struggle,  and  th*  plana  wu 
nearly  lost,  when  tha  Bahn*  Memlooks  lad  by  Boyban  fnrloua) y 
ebargVd  th*  assitlinta,  and  oompleaely  Turned  the  fortune  of  tha 
day.     TIls  morrow  irltnuarf  another  battle,  aiaa  diaastrsu  to  tha 


fEgyptbytha 

hereetfon  the 

O-MolKin 
r,  obliged  I- 


.._..._.  .  _ many  delays,  Bt 

Louis  agreed  to  pay  too.oOO  lima  aa  a  rantom  for  himself  and 
hi*  army,  100,000  to  be  paid  in  Egypt,  ud  '" 
fulfilment  of  oertain  rtinulatioDj  at  Acre:  Dai 
and  Egypt  evacuated.  Tha*  sndsd  tha  las 
Ctaaader*.     Sheerer-ed-Duir,  in  ord*r  to 
-    tly  after  married  the 

)4  saltan,  with  th*  tit-  _  _   _    _    _ 

year  6*8.  Tr^followenofthelatoEaialih,  however,  obliged  Eybek 

to  *— firt*  with  himself  in  th*  sovereignty  a  young  prince  of  tha 

family  of  Eiyoob,  Kl-Helik  £1-Aahraf  MndhanaMd-Deen  laooai. 

Kn-Kfadr,  a  son  of  H-'Amhj,  invaded  Egypt,  and  after  many  eom- 

1  "'a  was  drinn  back  to  Syria,  hat  the  country  ountinued  in  a  very 

ettled  state.     Tha  chief  of  the  adherent,  of  the  fallen  dynasty 

i  ails* lad  by  Eybek  :  ud  Baybars  and  other  leading  men  hav- 

npairsd  to  tha  citadel  to  demand  satisfaction,  his  bloody  bead 

I  thrown  to  them  from  th*  ramparta,  and  in  terror  tha*  Bad  to 

Syria.     FJ-Aahraf  waa  then  oast  into  prison,  and  than  he  died. 

Bnt  Eybek  Mon  roused  th*  Jealousy  of  his  beenttfnl  and  ambitions 

wife;  and  he  wu  aaeaarinaEed  by  hat  order*  (B6S,  A.U.  1SS7).     In 

bar  torn  she  wu  baatan  to  daath,  not  many  days  after,  by  the 

wooden  clogi  of  tha  female  slave*  of  anotbar  wife  of  Eybek.  and 

bar  oorpaa  wu  arpoaad  for  three  daya  in  tha  moat  of  the  dtadeL 

Kl-afaUk  D-llanaoor  Hoor^d-Daen  'Ale*,  n  of  Eybek,  waa  now 
raised  to  ths  throne,  and  Boyban  bain*;  apprised  of  th*  daath  of 
hi*  rrval  attempted  to  regain  hla  power  in  Egypt:  but  Knee, 
tha  viewer  of  Eybek  and  aleo  of  hi*  ton,  attacked  and  routed 
him ;  and  h*  soon  after  (067)  deapoaed  Bl-Mansoor,  and  declared 
himself  saltan.  K-Melik  iy.Mndhai«r  Knta  bsnn  his  reign  hy 
to-   daath    ffl-Manaoor   and   Sh*iaf-*d-Daan,    the   able 

, of  tha   last  Eiyoobu  Huga  and  of  tha  first    of  this 

dynasty.  A  reign  thai  cruelly  oononeuoed  ended  tngicall J.  Koti 
Yra.  diverted  from  theae  asvere  meaanrea  by  the  advance  of  lloolagoo, 
anndion  of  Oenghi*  Khin,  who,  with  a  formidable  army,  overran 
Kl-'Irak  era]  Syria.  By  gnat  eflorte  Knta  ralaad  a  ooniMsmbla 
foroa  and  marched  to  meet  blm.  Tha  intalligenoa  of  the  death  of 
tha  Xoghnl  emperor  had,  however,  in  the  meantime  recalled 
Hoolagco,  wbo  left  Katbooabh  to  enconnter  tha  Egyptieii  aultaiL 
The  battle  dealand  in  favour  of  the  lattarrand  Syria  wa*  restored 


Tha  brilliant  reign  of  El-Melfk  Edh-Dhihir  Beyban  El-Bun. 
dnkdlna  i*  so  perplaad  and  full  of  Incident  at  to  render  a  con- 
dM  acoonnt  of  it  very  difficult.  It  began  with  tha  reduction  of 
a  revolt  in  Syria.  The  rebel,  wan  supported  by  a  Tatar  army 
under  Hcoligoo,  bnt  Btyban  wu  averywhere  yW««w**« 
Dameeom  mo-tendered  «t  dl«mtion.  Having  aubduad  all  oppoahun 
In  thi.fluarter,  hs  endeavom-ed  to  Improve  the  condition  of  Egypt, 
tMawrWi  tha  exorbitant  impost*  onder  which  tha  Mopw  grunsd, 
•awl  waloomad  to  the  court  Anmad,  son  of  the  caliph  Edh^Dluihir, 
who  ma  daeland  Prino*  of  the  Faithfol  with  tha  titl*  of  H. 
Ifmnanrir  W-Wh,  and  furnished  with  a  small  force,  by  wbJehha 
nopadtoeatabliahniinmlfinhaghdad.  Hewaa,  ho-erer  ,re|mlaad 
by^a  Tatars  and  put  to  death.  Tta  awoeading  h^o/oaUpU 
poamand  of  aprrrtnaL  but  no  tamporal  an  th  orl  u ,  ranudnad  at  tha 
court  of  th*  ■testa*  ultans  nnol  th*  TurBshaono^  From 
this  tune,  Beyban  aontinnsd  to  awand  and  confirm  Ms  rul*.  Hla 
fbft  anadition  wu  to  Syria  anbut  tha  CbrlstlaBa,  indtbaOhnren. 
ofthaBat^atKaaarathwudaatroyed.  panea ha wanttj tha 
rorSfled  town  of  Karak,  which  bad  nun  than  once  nrietad  tha 
attacks  of  Saladio,  but  opened  its  gatca  W  lie  klemlook  conaueror, 


o  hit  dominion!. 
.  „jyben  throw  ope_ 
J  way  to  alleviate  the 

k  Creasrea  and  ITnoof 


hinga  of  France,  of  Aragon, _. 

aery  fundi  for  tie  pipeusol  of  the       .. 

>e  of  many  taornMliaiy  fire*  In  Ceiro,_ 


atom,  and 
•nbtect*. 

In  663  tea  again  entered  Byria,  «iu  wi  v.nwen  uu  uihdi  ; 
and  In  tha  nsit  year  ha  commenced  a  eerier,  ef  i-mprfgin  again** 
the  Ohriatiani,  notwithatanding  the  aameat  remonatnaeai  of  tha 
*  Aragon,  and  of  Armenia.     To  raits  tha  naoaa- 
ui<m  from  the 
.  f  hnr  (haaoaa, 

tomolrtthalreo-ieligloiiIataofthB«amof60""~1'r---'-     -- 
■llil j  to  repair  Hi*  daman  caused  by  than  f 
An  and  took  Baud;  and  reliavad  from  the 

by  tia  advance  of  tba  Tataia  by  th«  death  =. .     

ratraat  of  bla  annj,  Bey  bar*  detpntohed  a  forn  which  effected  tha 
conqnett  of  Armenia,  and  penetrated  to  the  bordera  of  Anatolia,  a 
tnnaunt  anocaaa  which  waa  ejieedily  aundlad  by  the  xdveut  of 
Aheli  Khan,  the  aon  of  Hmlagoc,  In  tba  next  war.  Barbara  again 
attacked  tha  Chriatlana,  bornine  their  church**  and  collating  tha 
people.  He  took  ■  Antioob.,  with  horrible  carnage,  advanced  to 
Tffwi*  end  Hfinrih,  and  thanoe  returned  to  Cairo.  After  a  cam- 
pilgn  aninat  the  Tataia,  ha  ravaged  tha  coontry  anroiid  Acre 
/the  conatant  object  of  tie  attack*),  and  the  ''AieeaeinB,''  an 
long  the  terror  of  dynMtiea,  tubmitted  to  hii  power.  About 
thia  time  the  Tatara  ren*w*d  their  lnroada  and  beeieged  Bejiah ; 
add  In  tha  year  071  Beyban  took  tba  field  againat  them  with  two 


EGYPT 

two  jeera  tlii 


Kali-con  Kl-Elfee.     In    tha   battle    of  Beyrah    tha 
oompletaly  victoriout,  and  the  Tatara  lied  to  th*  a 
Eurdiatin.     laeonaHnariM  of  thlanotorj,  Armenia  acjaln 
hi.  panda,  and  waa  giv*n  up  to  pillage.     AbaU  Shin  aft 

waa  again  mfalrad  at  Beyrah.     HnbU  ike  about  thia  time  i 

■edged  the  authority  of  Barbara.  He  died  at  Damaamia  in  the  jeer 
076,  after  another  expedition  againat  Anatolia,  attended  with 
varione  toccata,  in  which  the  Tatara  were  leagued  agahut  Mm. 
Gnat  military-  Went*,  coupled  with  tha  moat  indeiUgable  activity, 
Bejbaxa  certainly  poaaoaeed,  bnt  he  rued  Ma  smqueta  nnmeroifcdly ; 
on  many  occaaiom  be  ravaged  whole  provinoa*,  and  sacked  many 
town*,  potting  great  nnmbam  of  tha  inhahitantaj  to  theaword.  The 
melancholy  annala  of  the  Creaadea  bear  ample  taatunmrj  to  thla 

■d  aa  aome  palliation,  nenrthele**  hii  ber- 
lible  blot  on  hU  eharacter.     In  Egypt  he 


berity  re 


a,  may  benrp 
,  — nalM  an  lnde 

publle  work*  were  execu 
rebuilt  farther  Inland ;  r 


-,--      — _-r-  >3«gn*: 

*  and  tnppm*  lice  ;  and  nomero 
yhkordtt*.     Danietta  waa  rued  an 
it  month  of  tha  Nile  waa  protected  b 
'  ""*  fortillcatlona  i 


a.  boom  againat  anddan  inraalon.     He  repaired 
Alexandria  and  the  Pharoa,  the  xaoaane  B-Aehu  in  Cairo,  and  the 
walla  of  the  citadel,  and  built  tba  gnat  moaqna  known  by  hia 
name  to  the  north  of  the  city. 

The  aon  and  Bacceaaor  of  Beyban,  El-Helik  Ei-Sa'ord  Bankeh 
Khin,  waa  exiled  after  a  abort  reign  of  two  yearn,  and  a  yoonger 
brother  El-'Adil  SeUmith,  raared  to  the  throne,  Kala-oon  El-EHee 
acting  aa  regent.  Thia  If  amlook  had  married  a  danghbrr  ef  Ber- 
bera, and  waa  conaequently  nearly  allied  to  tha  anltan.  He  nerer- 
theleaa  conapind  againat  Urn,  and  waa  fawn  proclaimed  king  by 
the  title  of.  El-Mel*  EJ-Henaoor.  Dietingoiihed  in  former  ware, 
he  nchicved  many  ancceaaea  dnring  hia  reign  of  ten  yean.  On  hii 
aeceaaion  he  deepatchad  an  army  to  redoce  dlttnrbariee*  in  Syria, 
and  took  Demaecna.  Peace  we*  tin*  aatahliahad  in  that  proyinoa  ; 
and  in  tha  year  080  ha  in  peraon  defeated  a  eery  auperlor  iorce  of 
Tatara  and  raiaed  tha  aiego  of  Rahabeh.  latter  in  hie  reign  (in 
the  year  688)  he  beaiageeT Tripoli,  which  for  nearly  two  centurier 
had  been  in  the  poaaeaalon  of  the  Chriatlana  and  waa  very  rich 
and  Bonriahing.  The  town  waa  tacked  and  itt  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tanta  put  to  the  aword.  Hia  memory  la  etill  praaaryad  in  Cairo  by 
hit  hoapital  and  mad'honae  adjoining  hia  line  moaque  in  tbj 
prindpel  atnet  of  tha  city,  Thia  charitable  tnctitntjon  be  I*  old 
to  haye  fonnded  aa  an  expiation  for  great  aeyerity  towarda  the  citiiena 
In  enforcing  an  obnardoo*  edict  Hit  ton,  El-Anhiif  Kheleel, 
lexideTadhimaalfbraonaby  the  aiega  and  captnm  (In  the  year  BW) 
of  Acre,  the  hurt  atronghold  of  the  Croaad-fi  in  Syria.  Many 
Ihontanda  of  itt  inhaUtanta  were  maaaaend ;  and  10,000  who  pro- 
tented  themeelre*  before  the  anltan  and  demanded  qaarter  wet* 
alaoghteredu  oold  blood.  Healao  took  Errerooni  in  861,  and  two 
yeara  after  waa  aaMttinated  in  Egypt  (a-n.  1201). 

El-McUk  En-Naeir  Mohairunid,  another  aon  of  Kali-oon,  ans- 
eeeded  him  at  the  age  of  nine  yean.  The  regent  Eetboogha,  how- 
ever, followed  tha  example  of  Kali-oon,  tut  nanrped  tha  oore- 
lejgntT,  with  the  title  El-Helik  EJ-'idiL  Pestilence  and  famine 
won  followed  by  wax-  with  the  Tatara,  who  again  rtTaged  Syria. 
Eetboogha  dcepatohed  an  army  againat  them,  bnt  the  yalonr  of 
hia  troona  waa  nnabl*  to  withltand  orerpowering  nn™'-~  ■>"' 
Lagaan,  njila-oon*a  governor  in  Syria,  waa  driren  Into 
an  immense  crowd  of  ftaritiraa,     Eetboogha  waa  dap 

that  he  had  not  commanded  in  paraoD,  and  Sl-Kelik 
a  Lagean  waa  elerated  in  hit  ataad.     In  BW*  more  Ciaa 


thia  Ling  waa  dejioaad  in 


d  king.     En-Natir  Mohaimnad,   uoweyer,    w 
■   *— j  hia  txtk_  at  Karak,   and  rerdored  ii 


to  hit  enhjeota. 

waa  proclaimed  king.     En-HUr  He 

lengtn  recalled  from  hia  axil*  at  I 

year  (WS.  Haying  Arnlr  "*-»'->"J  hinudf  In  Egjpt,  h*  led  <■ 
army  againat  tha  Tatar*,  bnt  met  with  a  eerer*  reyacta  in  tha 
plaint  of  Hima ;  a  aecond  expedition  pnrred  more  fortumta,  and 
En-Naeir,  then  only  ninateen  yean  of  age,  gained  *  bloody  and 
deoinye  yiotory  oyer  the  enemy  near  Danuuania,  in  the  year  701 
Thabattl*  letted  thne  dayt ;  dating  the  lint  two  tha  remit  waa 
not  deotalre,  although  En-Naeir  held  the  field ;  on  the  third  day 
the  Taten  w*n  utterly  ranted  and  pnnraed  for  many  honra.  Iho 
anltan  on  hi*  entry  into  Cairo  after  thia  achieyement  waa  preceded 
by  MM  priaonera,  each  one  canylngthe  head  of  a  Mtnndeabdn 
in  the  combat,  and  1M0  othar  heada  wen  borne  on  lanca  in  the 
proeeeeion.  En-Nielr  reigntd  until  the  year  707,  when  he  went 
to  EJc^arulTOantarUy  abdicated.  He  had  long  (troggled  againat 
the  control  of  two  powerfnl  emeera,  Beyban  and  fuUr ;  and  in 
deepeir  of  throwing  off  their  ateendency,  he  then  opetdy  yielded 
the  ran*  of  ffnernment  to  thoaa  who  had  long  nally  held  them. 
Since  thia  princ*'i  *cee*aion  th*  Chrittiana  and  Jewa  of  Egypt 
toffered  the  moat  arret*  jatrasention  {exoaptfng  that  of  El-HS.Era) 
which  had  yet  befallen  them.  In  th*  year  700,  they  wen  ordered 
to  wear  bin*  and  yellow  turban*  reapectiyely,  and  forbHdfn  to 

The  people  too 

chnniieaand  ay 

nonilt'at  the  rsaneat  of , 

event  of  thia  period  wee  a  gnat  earthquake  which  half  ruined 
Cairo,  giving  it  the  aprpearanc*  of  a  dty  demolished  by  *  new  ; 
Alexandria  and  other  towna  of  Egypt,  aa  well  aa  Syria,  ahn 
ciifand  from  it  octraiderably. 

On  th*  abdicetion  of  En-Naeir,  El-Helik  El-Undh.lTir  Rubi- 
ed-Deen  Beyban  II.  waa  tainted  anltan;  bnt  en  long  Eu-Nisi 
reeovend  hia  oonrage,  and  having  collected  an  army  marched  to 
Damaacna  whan  h*  waa  acknowledged,  and  thenoe.  to  Egypt, 
IDtering  Cairo  without  oppotition.  El-ilodnaffar  bad  fled  at  hia 
approach,  and,  never  a  tavonrit*  of  the  people,  he  wet  attacked  o* 
hia  exit  from  the  metropolia,  by  a  crowd  or  the  citireni,  who  loaded 
him  with  abate,  and  pelted  him  with  atom.  S-Niair  now  for 
the  third  time  aacanded  th*  tarona  of  Egypt,  and  took  the  entin 
authority  into  hia  own  handa.  The  remainder  of  hia  life  waa  a 
Mriod  of  iffolraud  peace,  during  which  he  occupied  himaelf  in  im- 

mof  the  Chriatiaca  occurred  InT^,  and  aU  the  prinaji"] 
in  Egypt  w*n  dettroyad  by  certain  fanatical  Hcadexe*. 
To*  anltan  tbnataud  a  general  maaaton  of  tha  inhaUtanta  of 
Cairo  and  H-Snatitj  th*  Chriitiant,  however,  took  revenge 
themttlvtt  by  letting  In  to  Tray  many  m**qne*  and  honact  a 
the  raetxoeulEa;  much  tnruult  traaiad,  and  many  Chrtariana  and 

Naiir  to  permit  the  people  to  murder  and  plunder  any  Christian 
whom  they  might  meet  in  the  (treat* ;  and  tha  oppitaaiie  rule* 

The  aont  of  En-Nitir  followed  him  in  anccraakn,  hot  the  reigni 
of  moat  of  them  wen  ahort  and  tronblona.  El-Manaoor  Beyf-ad- 
Deen  Aboo-Bekr,  SQ-Aahnf  'AhUd-Deen  Eoojook,  Eii-Nidr  Shi. 
lidt-ed.t>een  Ahmad,  Ea-BaliL  'Imad^d-Daen  lami'eel,  El-Karuil 
Zeyn-ed-Decn  Shiabin,  and  El-tludhafTir  Zryn^d-Deen  Higgea 
wen  only  raiaed  to  the  throne  to  b*  either  exiled  or  put  to  deeth. 
After  theee,  the  nltan  Heaan  deeervee  notice.  He  waa  depoaed  by 
hia  brother,  Ea-Salih  Balah-ed-Deen,  whoae  minitterwaa  Sheykhooo, 
a  man  well  known  to  atndenta  of  Egyptian  aubieeta ;  bat  he  aooa 
regained  hia  authority,  reigned  teven  yean,  and  at  Irpgth  MI  by 
tha  aworda  of  hia  memlook*  In  th*  apltndM  moaque  which  be 
built  hi  the  open  apaoa  beneath  tha  citadel  of  Cairo.  Four  mr~ 
Memlook  ki — tJ-»-u' — *-"- ' ' * 


.  „  j !ipht  and  th*  Btnggiea  of  the 

mean,  by  whom  ha  waa  ultimately  atrangled  j  hi 
Alted-Doan,  tha  victim  of  tunilar  t5'- 


_...   _    _.  _     ton,  El-Manaoor 

'Ali-ed-Deen,  the  victim  of  timilm  tronblaa.  in  whom  time  tha 
celebrated  Barkook  ran  to  the  regency;  and  EvSalih  Hiwee,  a 
brother  of  th*  laat  kins.     Exiled  by  Berkook,  who  wat  proclaimed 
"        ued  to  recover  hia  throne  in  the 
ba  wat  rettond,  bat  he  waa  toon  ana 

th  the  lot*  of  hi*  life. 

h-Dhihir  Bejf-ed-Deen  Aboo-Sa'eed  Barkook  waa 
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ha  preceding 
ItiifaElyoob, 


lring.fi 


I  to  the  aword,  and  Aleppo  wu  menaced 

— raphe,  wbeii  KiTlcook  at  the  had  of  fail  urn 

Ahmad  "in  reinstated  in  RafltJJJ,  a*  •  naaal  of  Barkook;  and 


now  undisputed  muter  of 
Dynasty  ffl  Borgaa  or  Cln„ 

dynasty aru  founded  by  the  Turkish  Memlooks  of  E*  Halib  Elyoob, 

—  "lii  dynuty  wu  oompoMd  of  the  Circassian  «U™  whom  tfaoat 

pi  from  tuna  to  time  bought  with  th>  Tlaw  of  ttrangthaniiig 

a  power.     They  were  originally  placed  In  garrison-towns,  and 

.ot  their  name  .*>«?«,  eirnifying'' of  a  tower  or  cutle. "    It  la 

worthy  of  mnark  that,  wbil*  many  of  tha  sultan*  of  both  thou 
dynasties  hold  an  ineeenri  tenure  of  power,  many  or  tha  former 
mat  with  a  violent  death,  tot  few  of  the  latter.  Tha  reign  of 
Barkook  la  memorable  for  bia  war  with  Teemoor,  or  Teemoorleng, 
Commonly  called  by  na  Tamerlane,  who  had  extended  bia  conqneeta 
towards  hie  desniajone,  hot  found  Mm  not  unprepared,  for  he  had 
foraeen  the  threatened  danger.  In  tha  year  795,  Kara-Yooeaf, 
lord  of  Kl-Medeeyeh,  and  Ahmad  lbu-Uwys,  sultan  of  Baghdad, 
Ued  to  hii  court  for  succour.  The  inhabitants  of  Ideal  had  beam 
pat  to  the  award,  and 
strophe,  when  Barkook 

"      "-  -  Tafnatatad . ,  .._ .     , 

.  I'Othminle*  BUyimod,  commonly  called  by  na  Bajsxst, 
concluded  n  treaty  with  the  inltan  of  Egypt  His  deeigu*  agiintt 
India  diverted  Teemoor  from  hii  project*  *n  Sttu,  hot  Barkook  con- 
tinued vigilant  and  by  every  tneena  sought  to  insure  the  safety  of 
hii  kingdom.  Ha  died  suddenly  in  801,  mnoh  beloved  by  hii 
aubjeati  and  rtgirdsd  by  lea  powerfal  chiefs  is  their  Mronircst 
bulwark  against  the  Tatar  monarch.  He  wu  cilled  "Sheykh" 
for  fail  wiadom  and  learning;  and  combined  with  then  qualities 
then  of  a  skilful  general  and  a  good  king.  He  wu  active,  wary, 
and  provident,  Indpoaeead  the  military  talenta  of  Brybsn  with- 
out fail  *evtrity.  He  eeema  to  have  been  fond  of  rlche*  and  die. 
play,  and  be  certainly  left  hia  treasury  in  a  very  nourishing 
conditionj  besides  much  wealth  in  stores,  alavea,  horses,  and  the 

His  eon,  El-Jfelik  En-rfaair  Abn-t-Se'edit  Tang,  fell  a  prey  to 
intestine  tronbln  and  the  Inroads  of  tha  Invader.  Ha  hid  over- 
come a  revolt  of  the  governor  or  Syria,  when  Teemoor  again 
threatened  tha!  province.  Karn-Yooauf  and  Ahmad  eooght  refuge 
with  the-  son  of  their  former  Brnaater,  and  Fang's  refining  t" 
batny  bia  guests  gave  occasion  to  the  enemy  to  continue  the  war 


■  battle  wu  fought.  Fang  wu  defeated,  Aleppo  and  Hima  fell  into 
the  hand)  of  the  victor,  and  the  Egyptian  f  orcea  returned  ind  were 
concentrated  in  Egypt.  Intimidated,  however,  by  tho  fill  of  his 
ally  Bajasrt,  fang  aant  an  embassy  to  Teemoor  with  preamta  and 
oilers  or  amity,  and  at  length  oonoludad  a  pease  at  the  sacrifice  of 
territory.  Teemoor  died  in  th*  yar  807  (i-D-  1105],  and  Fung  waa 
preparing  an  wrftdrUon  to  recover  hi*  Syrian  possessions,  when  ha 
was  surprised  in  his  palace  by  at  insurrection,  headed  by  hia  brother, 
'Abd  el-'  Altec  and  compelled  to  lake  to  flight.  The  people  believing 
that  h*  had  perished  proclaimed  El-M*n»oor  'Abd-d-'Ajee*  fan 
*~  Iho  apane  of  lea  than  three  montha,  however,  he 


•Tatar  Sheykh  Q-Hahmoodee,  who  had  raised  an  army,  boldly 
declared  himself  sultan,  by  an  appeal  to  religion  gained  numberu 
to  hia  aide,  instituted  criminal  proceedings  against  Fang  on  the 
pla  of  the  evictions  which  he  had  been  forced  to  levy  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Teemoor,  and  aawmpllahed  hia  death. 
Feng  wis  beheaded  in  the  month  of  Safer  in  the  year  BIG,  and 
hia  corpse  wu  left  nnhnried.  Abn-1-Hahasbl  givtt  him  the 
character  of  an  extravagant,  cruel,  and  voluptuous  long. 

El-HnitVeHi  bi-nsh.,  with  the  title  of  KT-Melik  El- i(dil  Abu-1- 
Fadl,  began  his  reign  well;  but  be  hid  appointed  El-Mahmooden 
hi*  viiir  u  a  reward  for  hi!  service*,  and  this  powerfal  and 
vigorous  chief  turn  ehligid  bim  to  abdiata  and  eventually  exiled 
him  to  Alexsndna,  where  hi  paaed  the  remainder  of  hia  days. 

Bl-Melik  El-  M  a-eiysd  Ahu-n-  Xisr  Sheykh  El-  Mehmoode*  (origin- 
ally a  memlook  of  Barkook's)  waged  three  successful  win  In  Byrla, 


paacatnllyin 
■tavllsd  tbe-1 


__of»K«ig 

.   of  hia  aubjeota  and  favoured  the  learned, 
■their  number.     But  he  wuiviricioua;  although 
on*  might  judge  the  contrary  from  hia  baatifed  mosque  and  th* 
alnareti  over  tha  Bib-Zuwiyleh.  in  Cairo,  hold  to  b*  among  the 
ohfei  ornaments  of  the  city. 

Tbna  king*  followed  in  rapid  suoceaion  : — El-Mndhaffer  Ahmad, 
■  era  of  H-ttn-aiyad,  under  two  yean  of  age  at  hia  aoDaaalon,  Bdh- 
jjiihir  Tatar,  **ai  ha  infant  sou,  Eafliiih  MoaMnnad,  who  was 
deposed  by  Bataabn  Ed-Duiniikee.  Ibis  Memlook  aaanmad  the 
titt*  of  El-Helik  El-Ashrsf,  and  worthily  continued  tha  prOsPsroTa 
mign  of  B-lfn-eiyad.  Tn  power  and  virtue  be  ranks  second  only 
to  Barkook  among.all  the  kings  of  this  dynaaty.  Ha  la  known  In 
laillMl  history  liy  hi*  espeditioa  In  827  U.S.  1121]  againrt 
John  III,,  king  of  Cyprus,  .who  becune  hi*  visas],  and  by  the 
part  he  took,  about  seven  yar*  liter,  in  tha  iHaanrinna  of  tha  house 
•f  Sanaa  and  the  govenuuont  of  Cyprua.     He  ruled  for  Kventaen 


mra  with  gnat  clmnancy,  and  died  in  811.  El-'Anai  Yoosnf, 
his  son,  wa  depoaed  by  Kl-Manaoor  Aboo-Sa'eed  Jahmak  Kl-'AJi-e*. 
a  good  prince,  and  a  patron  of  tha  lamed.  After  a  peaceful 
reign  he  sbdicsted  at  the  age  of  aboot  eighty  y«an  In  favour 
of  hia  son,  ta-Hansoor  Abu-e-Ea'edit  'Othmin,  who  wis  orer- 
thrown  by  tha  intrigue*  of  the  caliph  El-Kilm  ht-amri-IMb, 
and  wu  succeeded  by  an  aged  Memlook,  El-Ashraf-Abu-n-Nur 
Ifynil,  followed  by  nia  eon,  El-Hu-eiyad  Shihib-ed-De*u  Abn-1- 
Fet-h  Ahmad.  Edh-Dhahir  Seyf-ed-Deen-Endahkadim,  a  Greek 
by  birth,  superseded  him,  reigning  hlmaalf  Tor  eeven  yean,  with 
equity  and  benignity,  presenting  a  contrast  to  the  cruelly  and 
onpreatoB  of  hia  appointed  successor,  Ed-Dhihir  Aboo-Sa'ced 
Biloay  El-ALWa,  which  caueed  tha  latter'*  fill  and  the  elevation 
of  the  nltan  Aboo-Sa'eed  TeraerbegEdh-Dhihine,  who,  In  hi* 
turn,  wu  depoaed  to  make  room  for  El-Ashrsi  Kait  Bey,  a  prince 
who  deserves  especial  norjes  for  his  struggles;  vHth  the  Turks, 
whereby  tha  oonquatt  of  Egypt  by  the  Port*  wu  deferred  for  a  few 
yean.     After  a  period  of  qalet  whioh  followed  hia  accession,  ha 


th*  king  of  Persia,  and  posted  i  considerable  fores  on  the  frontier 
of  Syria.  The  ancusnia  of  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople  made 
him  deeire  to  abdicate;  but  th*  emssro  prayed  him  to  defend  his 
right*,  and  h*  oon*eqnanUy  irapared  for  tie  war.  The  death  of 
Mehemet,  and  th*  dfamaum*  between  Bajaiet  II.  and  Jam  (or 
Zizlm)  temporarily  relieved  him  of  these  apprehensions.  The  fill 
of  Jem,  however,  and  his  arrival  at  th*  Egyptian  oooxt,  Implicated 
the  Memlook  snltsn  in  the  quarrel;  ind  on  the  final' overthrow  of 
this  prince  Kait  Bey  made  sure  of  a  war  with  tha  mon  tbrtanita 
e.;....  „—i  i-i-^gfy  began  aggTcaaiva  measure*,  intorecpted  th* 
of  pilgrims,  and  an  ambassador  from  India  -ho 
0  Constantinople  with  present*,  and  took  Tara* 
ramcaetrance  from  Baiaiat  wu  answered  by  * 
an  hi*  AaUtia  commander,  'Ala-ed-Dowlsh.     la 

nma  and  Adanah  wen  laoorared  fittrn  him ;  bat 

El-Eibekee,  to  whom  wa*  entrusted  the  conduct  of  all 
futon  wan,  being  despatched  against  these  towoj,  retook  them, 
defeated  an  army  sent  to  chastise  him,  arid  u  "  ™ 

Another  force  wu  speedily  equipped,  ai 

tha  Turkish  arm*.      EUElbtk**  wu,  tb „ 

Syria ;  a  Turkish  squadron  coiirejlng  troop*  wu  diaperud,  and 
at  Tarms  ha  give  battle.  Tha  result  wu  at  first  anfaronrable  to 
tha  IfemlooEa,  whoa  commander,  however,  rallied  them  under 
cover  of  the  night,  and  succeeded  lu  surprising;  and  totally  defeat- 
ing th*  Turks.  Long  negotiation*  followed  this  victory ;  and  at 
length  Kait  Bey,  who  wu  alwayi  moat  anxious  for  peace,  ceded 
the  disputed  towns  of  Tarsus  and  Adaaeb,  and  aeonnd  repeat 
during  the  rat  of  his  day*.  He  died  in  Ml,  bsvii-g  designated  El- 
Melik  En-Nssir  Abn-s-SVidat  Maliirnraod  u  hia  aucceaaor.  Thia 
weak  and  barbarous  king  wa  put  to  death  after  fonr  yean,  daring 

and  Wh*D™  ir  AduT-JS^t  Kinjooh  were  mcceaaively  instiled! 
Tha  ftrst  reigned  but  eleven  daya,  and  the  latter  abdicated  after 
five  month*  of  great  difficulty  and  danger.  On  til*  dath  of  En- 
Nisir,  El-Aahrsl  Kanaooh  JinbaLU  wu  alavatad  to  the  throne, 
but  dx  months  sufficed  to  accompliih  his  fall,  endluwufbrtunat* 
in  preserving  his  life.  Th*  next  nltan,  Kl-Melik  El-'Adil  Too- 
min  Bey,  wu  acknowlcdpl  both  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Ha,  how- 
ever,  was  overthrown  and  killed  in  a  few  months. 

The  Memlooks  now  compelled  Sanaooh  Kl-Ohooroe  to  (annus 
the  danger™  dignity,  with  th*  title  or  FJ-Helik  El-Aahrat.     Thia 

Cos  very  unwillingly  yielded.  Bis  previous  life  shows  him  to 
i  ban  both  viRoona  and  learned ;  and  he  proved  himself  to  be 
an  able  ruler.  After  an  unauocasfBi  expedition  against  tha  Portu- 
gue*e  in  the  Eat,  ho  reigned  In  peace  until  tha  year  BIG,  whan 
Kurrood,  the  father  of  Selim  I  the  Turkish  sultan,  obtained 
bia  protection  and  ataaetaaaa.  Event*  ■imilar  to  tfaoa  which 
aooompanjed  th*  and  of  Jem  followed ;  and  Selim  availed  himself 
of  a  pntnxt  to  declare  wu  egainat  Egypt.  Tho  Brat  revera  which 
tha  Egyptian*  mffered  oconirad  to  an  amy  commanded  by '  Al*-ed- 
Dowleh,  formerly  defeated  rr,-  Klit  Ber,  bnt  nov  in  the  pay  of  H- 
Ghooree.  Tha  winter  wu  paaaed  by  the  latter  in  preparing  ener- 
leticelly  for  the  inevitable  struggle,  and  in  the  spring  he  advanced 
dpenon.  Selim,  on  hia  part,  pntended  to  march  towards  Persia ; 
bnt  at  tha  name  time  he  sent  to  demand  of  El  Glioorw  whanfor* 
ha  oppoaed  hia  paaaaga  and  oommandad  In  paraon  on  the  frontiej. 
El-lKooree  replied  that  hia  wu  merely  an  army  of  ob*mv.tion, 
ud  tb»t  he  wee  dndroni  of  roedlsting  between  BaUm  and  Ism*'**] 


tshaTh.  halm,  however,  rapidly  advanced,  refined  to  llatan  to  an 
attempt  at  negotiition,  aisd  was  met  by  El-6hoore*  on  tha  plain  of 
Marj-Dabik,  near  Akppo.  A  long  and  aanamnary  battl*  ensued, 
and  viotory  declared  for  nattfaer  side,  tmtil  Ehsyt  Bar,  cesnmand. 
ing  the  right  wing,  mad  Bl-Ohizilee  tin  left,  of  the  hgypttan 
army,  baeely  deserted  to  tha  enemy  with  their  troops.  TsMoantn 
then  rave  nay  and  tied  In  utter  eonfoiion,  notwithstanding  the 
effort*  of  the  sultan  to  rally  them.  Hewastmupled  to  dath  by 
hia  routed  cavalry,  while  (aoootdiog  tn  roatm)  in  th*  lot  of  prayer. 
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Thueyaut  took  place™  1I1.SM1  «.t  B"g'1iSaa(i.D.  161(1).     With 
M*  death  Bgjpt  lost  her  independence.     The  thai' 
the  amy  oorieeted  in  Cairo.     Tooit  '    ~ 
king,,  m  elected  eulten,  mid 


In  Bey,  1  nephew  of 
id»  detoniuned  01 


ie  conqueror.     His  general  In  Syria,  El-Ganbardr-,  dls- 

Cited  the  road  with  Selim  step  by  step,  ud  Toomin  T "   ' 
la  arrival  near  Cairo.     Between  El-Khenkeh  and  the 


a  Bey  united 


M  Tillage  of  Er- Reydansojuh,  the  opposing  an 
;ba  29tn  of  Za-l-Hegaeh  (January  1,  1517; 
urite  gesaral,  SlasnTPsshe,  infuriated  the 


ieeioinedi 

._  ._ -   -.  ._ j    r     The  fall  of  a. 

favourite  general,  SlninTPsshs,  infuriated  the  Turks,  and  the 
brilliant  bravery  uf  tb*  Hemlooks  availed  them  not.  Immense 
nnmbara  of  them  wen  alain  bf  their  enemies  In  the  pursuit,  and 
th*  survivors  reunited  in  Cairo.  H-Oenbarde*,  bowsver,  sacrificed 
bia  ton  by  joining  tho  victor.  Tho  Turkish  snnv  paassd  for 
Mat ;  and  time  wi>  thus  given  to  Toomin  Bey  to  hue  Aiaba  at  a 
greet  ooat  to  nplanfth  hie  thinned  rank).  Balim  now  passed  to 
the  wart  of  Cain.  A  night  surprise  conducted  by  Toomin  failed, 
bat  he  Booeeeded  in  putting  to  the  sword  a  great  many  Turks. 
He  fortified  himself  in  the  oily,  and  a  honse-to-bousa  combat  on- 
Mad,  the  Hemlocks  defending  cterj  foot  with  the  energy  of 
despair ;  the  citadel  fell  by  assault,  and  tho  unfortunate  Toomin 
sflsetsd  hla  escape  towards  Aleiandria  ;  hot  on  the  way  he  waa 
taken  by  Arabs,  given  np  to  El-GanUrdee  and  another,  and 
brought  in  chaini  to  Selim,  who  at  Emt  received  him  with  honour, 
but  afterwards  falsely  accused  him  of  compiling  against  him,  and, 
with  the  crosltyand  perfidy  chaiacterlsbo  ofnUlmM,  hung  him 
over  the  Beb-Zuweyleh,  the  nlaca  of  attention  for  common  male- 
factors. Thna  miserably  ptnsbed  the  last  independent  ruler  of 
Egpt,  who  possessed  the  boat  nsltsVa  of  hia  line,  and  whose  noble 
defence  of  hta  kingdom  would  Lavs  stent 
ttou  of  any  but  a  Turk. 


of  the  two  llouiloolc  dynasties ;  the  lilwnrie*  of  tW 
mosques,  and  the  private  collections  of  that  city,  etmigh 
grievously  injured  since  the  Turkish  conquest,  an  or  wwy 
recently  -were  the  beat  and  moat  considerable  of  those,  of 
Egypt  or  Syria;1  and,  a*  before  remarked,  the  moirmwij 
El-Aahar  i*  still,  owing  to  tbe  fostering  care  of  Asm 
is,  the  principal  seat  of  learning  of  the  Eastern  world. 
In  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  Egypt  we  hare  given  bo 
account  of  the  state  of  commerce,  taxation,  &a,  under  the 
Muslims.  Those  only  who  have  read  the  Arab  histories  of 
this  and  other  Eastern  countries  can  appreciate  the  general 
fallacy  of  the  conclusions  based  on  their  authority. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  follow  the  details 
Turkish  misrule  and  tyranny  which  are  from  this  time 
presented  to  the  student  of  Egyptian  history.  Although 
Selim  had  apparently  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
Uemlooks,  he  thought  it  wise  to  conciliate  them,  and  to 
appoint  twenty-four  beys  orer  the  military  provinces  of 
that  number  into  which  he  divided  Egypt,  subject  to  the 
supreme  control  of  a  pasha,  whose  council  was  formed  of 
seven  Turkish  chiefs  (ojikleea),  while  ons  of  the  beys  halrl 
the  post  of  Sheykh  el-Beled,  or  Governor  of  the  Metro- 
polis, an  officer  who  became  an  object  of  hatred  to  the 
other  chiefs.  This  system  was  begun  by  Selim,  and  com- 
pleted by  hie  successor.     For  nearly  two  centuries  the 


ir  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  people  over  whom 
they  ruled.  They  succeeded  to  the  government  of  coantriee 
worn  out  by  incessant  warfare,  overran  by  savage  hordes, 
and  debased  by  the  rule  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Egypt  had 
long  struggled  against  the  slavery  to  which  it  was  con- 
demned, and  the  history  of  the  last  three  dynasties  of 
Pharaohs  evinces  the  patriotism  which  yet  animated  her 
people.  But  the  successive  tyranny  of  the  Persians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans  appears  to  have  annihilated  their 
nationality;  and  when  tbe  Arabs  invaded  the  country,  these 
causes,  combined  with  religious  strife,  induced  the  people 
to  afford  to  the  conquerors  every  assistance  in  their  power. 
But  the  changeful  rule  of  the  lieutenants  and  the  troubles 
of  the  caliph)  debarred  Egypt  (except  at  times  under 
the  Benee-Tooloon  and  the  IkhaMedseyen)  from  profiting  by 
the  enlightenment  of  the  race  who  held  the  dominion  over 
it,  until  the  conquest  by  the  Fatimeos.  The  caliphs  of 
that  dynasty  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  restore  to 
Egypt  some  portion  of  it*  ancient  prosperity,  and  with  the 
house  of  Eiyoobit  attained  ita  greatest  military  glory  under 
the  Muslims;  but  tbe  edifices  erected  during  the  rule  of 
the  two  dynasties  of  Memlook  kings,  the  libraries  collected 
in  Cairo  at  that  period,  and  the  learned  men  who  then 
flourished  would  point  to  it  at  the  age  in  which  literature 
and  the  art*  were  cultivated  with  the  most  success,  a  sure 
evidence  of  the  internal  prosperity  of  any  country.  This 
is  the  more  surprising  when  we  consider  the  state  of  Syria, 
which  had  long  before  their  accession  fallen  a  prey  to 
intestine  wars  and  the  ravages  of  the  Tatars,  the  Crusade™, 
and  ether  invaders,  and  also  bear  in  mind  the  constitution 
of  their  government,  in  which  the  more  powerful  chiefs 
wen  constantly  aiming  at  the  supreme  authority ;  and  the 
practice  of  purchasing  mamlooks,  and  rearing  them  In  the 
households  of  the  great  to  enable  their  masters  to  maintain 
their  ascendency  augmented  the  nomber  of  these  aspirants 
to  the  throne.  These  elavea  were,  unlike  the  Bahrees  (who 
were  the  Turkish  Memlooks  of  Ea-Silih  Eiyoob),  chiefly 
Circassians,  who  afterwards  composed  the  Second  (or  Bur- 
gee) Dynasty.  Many  of  the  Memlook  sultana  rivalled  in 
military  achievements  the  great  Saladin,  and  even  penetrated 
further  thw  he  in  their  foreign  expeditions.  In  Cairo  are 
still  seen  the  finest  specimens  of  Arab  architecture,  almost 
all  dating  during  the  period  comprised  under  the  domination 


the  fruitful-  cause  of 
intrigue  and  murder..  The  Hemlooks  who  then  held 
power  in  Egypt  were  called  the  Ghuxs,  that  being  the 
name  of  the  tribu  to  which  they  are  said  to  have  at  first 
generally  belonged  ;  and  they  continually  bought  slaves,  of 
Circassian  or  Georgian  race,  to  supply  the  place  of  children, 
for  they  did  not  intermarry  with  natives  of  Egypt,  sad 
women  of  more  northern  climates  are  generally  either 
barren  or  bear  sickly  offspring  injhat  country.  Thna  they 
lacked  the  surest  source  of  power  j  few  possessed  any  family 
ties;  but  at  the  same  time  the  slave*  in  general  were 
remarkably  faithful  to  their  patrons.  After  two  oentories, 
the  beys  gradually  increased  in  power,  until  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pasha  waa  almost  nominal,  and  the  goTern- 
ment  became  a  military  oligarchy.  This  brings  ue  to  the 
rise  of  the  celebrated  Ali  Bey,     *"  "  "' 

el-Beled  in  A.H.  1177;  but,  having  w 
old  enemy  who  had  assassinated  All's  u 
he  owed  hi*  elevation  to  the  rank  of  bey,  ho  shortly 
after  fled  to  Syria,  and  took  refuge  with  the  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  and  thence  went  to  Acre,  where  the  Sheykh 
Dhihir  became  his  friend ;  and  that  same  year  he  returned 
to  Cairo  in  hia  former  capacity  of  .Sheykh  el-Beled.  In 
1179  hit  enemies  egoin  compelled  him  to  flee,  and  he 
betook  himself  this  time  to  El- Yemen,  ones  more  to  return 
to  Egypt;  after  which  he  gained  increased  power.  Hi* 
favourite  memlook,  Mohammed  Aboo-Dhahab,  proved  un- 
grateful, and,  while  enjoying  the  highest  power,  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  ;  but  after  receiving  the 
presents  of  the  hostile  beys,  be  denounced  them  to  hia 
master,  who  would  not  listen  to  warnings  of  hia  meditated 

In  the  year  1183  (*.d.  1768)  the  Forte  demanded  the 
assistance  of  Ali  Bay  in  the  Russian  war,  an  order  which 
ha  was  about  to  obey,  when  ho  was  apprised  of  the  deper- 
ture  of  a  messenger  with  a  firman  demanding  hi*  hand,  ha 
having  been  falsely  sccueed  at  Constantinople  of  int**snrng 
to  aid  die  Bnssisna  and  throw  off  his  allegiance.  Ha 
caused  the  bearer  of  this  order  to  be  waykid  and  put  te 
death,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  the  firman,  he  con- 


1  It  should,  h< 
of  their  convent 
t>  Syria,  as  is  proved  by  se 
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vened  the  be^  ehowad  tbam  tlw  ismm—i*,  and  aided  by 
Urn*  of  hit  own-household  persuaded  die  council  to  expel 
tha  paaha,  and  declare  Egypt  independent.  The  Sheykh 
DhaLr  took  pert  in  this  rebellion,  end  the  pasha  of 
Damascus  m  beaten  by  him  between  Mount  Lebanon  end 
Tiberias.  A  period  of  food  bnt  vigorous1  government  and 
of  tranquillity  followed  then  ma  in  Egypt,  notwitbatand- 
ing  the  very  heavy  impoata  levied  for  the  replenishment  of 
the  treasury;  and  Aii'e  generals  gained  for  him  extended 
power  abroad.  Mohammad  Aboo-Dhahab  was  ■'—p-V-h-fl 
to  Arabia,  end  entered  Mecca,  where  the  Shereef  wea 
deposed ;  and  another  bey  traversed  the  eastern  ehoree  of 
the  Bed  Sea.  After  the  expedition  to  Arabia,  Mohammad 
Bey  marched  into  Syria  to  aeaiet  the  Sheykh  Dbihir  egainst 
"  i  Forte,  and  the  cooperation    of    the  Busaiana 


walla  of  Damascus, 
needy  brought  to  a  clooe,  and  Mohammad  Bey  retained 
with  huge  forces  to  Egypt  This  man,  loaded  with  benefits. 
by  bis  patron,  now  openly  rebelled ;  end  being  joined  by 
Afi'a  aneealaa  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Tarns  il,  anal!  of 
the  guard,  ha  advanced  on  Cairo,  and  Ali  escaped  to  his 
steady  ally,  Sheykh  Dbihir,  the  prince  of  Acre.  These 
evaMatookplaeetheyeerll86.'  Mohammad  Bey  was  then 
d  Sheykh  el-Beled.     AH  Bey,  in  the  meanwhile,  in 


In  Egypt,  he  collected  a  small  fores,  aaeiated  by  Sheykh 
Dhshir  and  a  Busman  squadron,  and  determined  on  attempt- 
ing  to  recover  hie -power.  He,  however,  tell  into  an 
ambuscade  near  Ea-fi&liheeyeh,  and  was  wonnded  by  one 
of  his  memlooka  named  Murad  (afterwards  Murad  Boy), 
carried  to  the  citadel,  and  poisoned  by  Mohammad  Bey. 
Thus  terminated  the  career  of  the  famous  Ah'  Bey,  a  man 
whose  energy,  talents,  and  ambition  bear  a  strong  reaem- 
hamel  to  those  of  the  later  Mehemet  Ali 
■  Mohammad  Bey  mn  tinned  Sheykh  el-Beled,  tendered  his 
albfiwice  to  the  Forte,  end  was  inTosted  with  the  peshalik. 
He  then  entered  Syria,  and  severely  nhastisBd  Sheykh 
Dhshir,  taking  -Geo,  Joppe,  and  Acre  itself.  Joppa  .waa 
taken  by  assault,  and  suffered  a  massacre  of  ite  inhabitants, 
and  Acre  WW  pfHaged.  At  the  latter  plan)  the  paaha 
suddenly  died.  His  mosque  in  Cairo  it  the  latest  tine 
epecimeu  of  Arab  architecture,  and  It  not  unworthy  of  ita 
better  daya. 

The  chief  competitor*  for  power  were  now  IemeQ, 
Ibrahim,  and  Mmid,  the  first  of  whom  waa  speedily 
expelled,  the  contest  continuing  between  tho  two  letter  bevs. 
Ibrahim  at  length  succeeded 

id  Murad  contented  himself  with 

r  chief  of  the  pilgrims;  hut 
ted  to  bo  of  long  continuance; 
n  ■  recourse  to  am,  and  that 
again  in  a  peace  of  three  years'  duration,  during  which  the 
two  beys  held  an  equal  away.  In  the  yew  1300  the  Porte 
despatched  Hassan  Oapitan  (properly  Eapoodan)  Paaha  (or 
Hfcjb.  Admiral),  with  a  Turkish  force,  to  reduce  the  tnrba- 
t  Memlooka  to  obedience,  and  to  claim  the  animal 


claimed  Sheykh  el-Beled,  and  Murac 
the  office  of  Emeer  el-Hagg,  or  chi 
thie  arrangement  waa  not  destined  to 


tribute.  Murad  Bey  was  defeated  at  Er-Bahmanaeyeh,  and 
the  Turks  advanced  to  Cairo,  desolating  the  country,  and 
acting  according  to  their  almost  invariable  practice  on  such 
occasions.  The  rnetropolis  opened  ite  gate*  to  Hewn  Pasha, 
Who  determined  on  rmrsning  tha  beys  to  Upper  Egypt, 
whither  he  despatched  a  large  portion  of  his  army,  and  a 
sanguinary  eaaaic*  took  place.  Bnt  •  war  with  ttuetis  re- 
called thai  awreatamew  to  Oonatantmopla.  Ismail  was 
aaaaa  mafnit  Sheykh  el-Beled,  and  ha  held  that  post  until 
the  terrible  pltgno  of  tha  year  ISOfl,  In  which  he  perished, 
sanl  heal  '*  '■  MaaaaaTah/  Ctflad  the  "Plague  of  IsmaiL" 


eight  years  after,  Mtfllfanae  of  the  arrival  at  Alexandria  of 
a  French  army  of  36,000  men,  *™nrn«Tiit«d  by  General 
Bonaparte,  united  these  chiefs  in  a  common  causa, 

On  the  18th  May  1798,  this  expedition,  consisting 
of  13  tail  of  the  line,  6  frigates,  and  13  Teasels  of  ■ 
smaller  site.  Bailed  from  Toulon,  and  made  the  coast  of 
Egypt  on  the  ltt  July.  The  troops  were  landed  near 
Alexandria,  and  the  city  fell  by  assault  on  the  5th  of  that 
month.  The  French  conquest  end  occupation  of  Egypt 
belong  to  European  history  ;  a  recapitulation  of  the  princi- 
pal eventa  of  the  period  will  therefore  suffice  in  this  place. 
The  Memlooka  effected  to  despise  their  antagonist,  and 
hastened  to  chastise  him:  at  Shibirrees  they  attacked  the 
French  and  were  repulsed;  but,  nothing  discouraged,  they 
collected  all  their  forces,  exceeding  60,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  Murad,  and  entrenched  themselves  tt  Embabeh, 
opposite  Cairo.  Here  was  fought  tho  battle  which  has  been 
dignified  with  the  name  of  that  of  tho  Fyrawiik.  European 
taotica  completely  bewildered  the  Memlooka:  their  famous 
oavekywa*  received  on  the  bayonet*  of  the  French  squares ; 
a  galling  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  mowed  down  their  ranks; 
and  of  this  great  army  only  about  2500  horse  escaped  with 
Murad  Bey,  while  10,000  men  of  all  arms  fell  on  tha  field 
of  battle.  Having  made  himself  master  of  Cairo,  Bonaparte 
despatched  General  Deaaix  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  snoceas  of  the  Eastern  expedition  seemed 
secured.  But,  ten  day*,  after  the  victory  of  Embabeh,  the 
battle  of  the  Kile  annihilated  the  French  fleet  in  Aboo- 
Keer  (Abonkir)  Bay,  and  most  materially  influenced  the 
future  oondnot  of  the  war.  On  thia  point,  Napoleon  bun- 
self  says, "  I*  parte  de  la  bataille  d'Aboukir  out  one  grande 
influence  tor  let  affaires  d'Egypte  et  meme  sur  calls*  du 
monde;  la  Botte  Fronoalse  tanvee,  l'expodition  de  Syne 
n'eptourait  point  d'obstaclea,  I'artilUrie  de  siege  as  trana- 
portait  surament  et  facileraent  en-deli  do  desert,  et  Saint- 
Jean  d'Acre  n'arretalt  point  1'armae  Franchise.  JA  florte 
Francaise  detrnite,  le  divan  s'ei  ihardit  a  declarer  la  guerre 

ale  Franc*.    I/armee  pordit u  — ■* 

totalement,  ei 
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t,  et  Napoleon  dnt  r> 
la  puissance  Franoali 
l'expidition  d'Egypte."1 
disastrous  axpwditJpn  hrto  Syria,  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  frustrating  the  efforts  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith  before 
Alexandria,  and  of  Joxstr  Paaha,  who  was  advancing  from 
Acre,  still  further  obscured  Napoleon's  prospect)  in  the  East, 
and  the  victory  soon  after  obtained  by  him  over  tha 
Ottoman  army  at  Aboo-Eeer,  the  second  defeat  of  Murad 
Bey,  and  various  successes  over  the  Turks,  enabled  the 
French  general  Elebar  (Napoleon  having  left  for  Europe 
after  the  first  of  these  event*)  to  set  on  foot  negotiations 
for  an  honourable  evacuation  of  the  country.  Bat  when 
the  convention  waa  already  signed,  and  the  French  were 
about  to  quit  Cairo,  Lord  Keith  signified  to  Elebar  thai 
Great  Britain  would  not  consent  to  tho  terms  of  tho  treaty ; 
and  although  this  refusal  was  afterward  rescinded,  Elebar 


that  the  withdrawal  came  too  late :  he  totally 
defeated  70,000  men  under  the  grand  vizir  at  Heltopoha, 
and  returned  to  Cairo  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  dlaHlfydaaatl  officer  wee  about  tUi  time 
assassinated  In  the  garden  of  his  palace  by  a  fanatic,  who 
was  impelled  in  the  great  square  (then  a  lake)  called  the 
Eibekeeyeh,  in  Cairo,  and  miserably  lingered  for  the  space 
of  three  days  before  death  put  »n  end  to  his  tufrerings. 
Under  BMbcrt  aiiministratiou,  Egypt  began  to  resume  it* 
former  prosperity;  by  his  conciliatory  and  good  govern- 

*  much  prejudice  against  the  French  was  0———--  - 
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thin  politic  stop  ;  while  under  bis  auspices  the  "siivana  ■'  of 
the  Institute  of  Egypt  collected  the  valuable  mass  of 
information  embodied  in  the  ■  great  French-  work,"  the 
Dtuription  de  CJlgyptc. 

On  the  death  of  Kldber,  General  Menou  succeeded  to  the 
■omMand,  and  although  be  afterwards  conducted  the 
defence  of  the  country  with  much  valour,  yet  to  hie  in- 
judicious administration,  end  his  want  of  military  talent, 
we  must  mainly  ascribe  the  determination  of  the  British 
Government  to  attempt  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Egypt,  and  the  rapid  success  of  the  campaign  that  ensued. 
On  the  3d  of  March  1801  an  arm;  under  Sir  Ralph 
Aberoromby  arrived  in  Aboo-Keer  Bey,  and  made  good  a 
landing  in  the  face  of  a  well-disposed  French  force,  which 
offered  every  possible  resistance.  The  memorable  battle 
of  Alexandria,  in  which  Abercromby  fell,  decided  the  fate 
of  the  war.  A  bold  march,  executed  with  talent,  effected 
the  capitulation  of  Cairo ;  Alexandria  surrendered  on  the 
1st  of  September,  and  the  French  sailed  from  the  shares  of 
Egypt  in  the  course  of  that  mouth.1  General  Hutchinson 
had  taken  the  command  of  the  ftlgUell  expedition,  after- 
wards reinforced  by  a  detachment  from  India  under 
General  Beird ;  and  the  army  of  the  grand  vizir,  and 
that  of  the  capitan-paeha,  with  the  troop*  of  Ibrahim  Bey 
(Hurid  having  died  of  the  plague),  had  co-operated  in  the 
measures  which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by 
Menou. 

The  history 
early  career  of 

of  Egypt  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  Mehemet  Ali 
Pasha  was  bom  in  a.u.  1182  (a.d.  1768-9)  at  Cavalla,  a 
email  sea-port  town  of  Albania.  0n  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  early  Ufa,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  the 
governor  of  the  town,  who,  as  a  reward  for  military 
prowess,  gave  him  bis  daughter  in  marriage.  By  her  be 
hod,  it  is  said,  hie  three  eldest  eons,  Ibrahim,'  Toosoon, 
and  Ismail  Having  attained  the  rank  of  buluk-baohee 
(or  head  of  a  body  of  infantry),  he  became  a  dealer  in 
tobacco,  until,  in  his  thirty-third  year;  be  was  despatched 
to  Egypt  with  hie  patron's  son,  Ali  Aghi,  and  300  men, 
the  contingent  furnished  by  his  native  place  to  the  Turkish 
expedition  against  the  Freuuh ;  and  soon  after  bJe  arrival  in 
that  country  be  succeeded,  on  the  return  of  Ali  Aghi,  to 
the  command,  with  the  nominal  rank  of  beefibashee  (or 
chief  of  a  thousand  men). 

Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  that 
unfortunate  country  became  the  scene  of  more  severe 
trembles,  in  consequence  of  the  unwarrantable  attempts  of 
the  Turks  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Ghuzs.  In  defiance 
of  promises  to  the  English  Government,  orders  were  trans- 
nutted  from  Constantinople  to  Hoseyn  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
high  admiral,  to  ensnare  and  pat  to  death  the  principal 
bey*.  Invited  to  an  entertainment,  they  were,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  oontemporary  historian  H-Gabertee,  attacked 
on  board  the  flag-ahip;  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  M.  Mengin, 
howBTer,  state  that  they  were  find  on,  in  open  boats,  in 
the  bay  of  Aboo-Keer.  They  offered  an  heroic  resistance, 
but  were  overpowered,  and  some  niade  prisoners,  some  killed, 
while  some,  including  the  afterwards  celebrated  'Osmin 
Bey  El-Bardeeaee,  escaped  in  a  boat,  and  sought  refuge 
with  the  Tingli'*1,  who  at  that  time  occupied  Alexandria. 
General  Hutchinson,  informed  of  this  treachery,  imme- 
diately assumed  threatening  measures  against  the  Turks, 
,   the  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners 
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were  given  up  to  him.  Such  was  the  connuenceinont  vf 
the  disastrous  struggle  between  the  Uemlooks  and  the 
Turks. 

Mohammad  Khusruf  waa  the  tint  pasha  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  French.  The  form  of  government,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  same  as  that  before  the  French  invasion, 
for  the  Ghnzx  were  not  reinstated.  The  pasha,  and 
through  him  the  eultan,  endeavoured  on  several  occasions 
either  to  ensnare  them  or  to  begnile  them  into  submission  ; 
but  these  efforts  failing,  Mohammad  Khusruf  took  the  field, 
and  a  Turkish  detachment  1 4,000  atrong,  despatched  against 
them  to  Demenhoor,  whither  they  had  descended  from 
Upper  Egypt,  was  defeated  by  a  small  force  under  Kl-Flfen; 
or,  as  Mengin  says,  by  600  men  left  by  El-Elfte  under  the 
command  of  El-Bard  eosoo.  Their  ammunition  and  guns 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Memlooks. 

In  March  1803  the  British  evacuated  Alexandria,  and 
Mohammad  Bey  El-Elfoe  accompanied  them  to  Ejgjbnsd  to 
consult  respecting  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  restoring 
the  former  power  of  the  Oban.  About  six  week*  after, 
the  Amaoot(or  Albanian)  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Khusruf 
tumultuously  demanded  their  pay,  and  surrounded  the 
house  of  the  defterdir,  who  in  vain  appealed  to  the  ptsha 
to  satisfy  their  claims.  The  latter  opened  fire  from  the 
artillery  of  his  palace  on  the  insurgent  soldiery  in  the  house 
of  the  defterdir,  across  the  Exbekeeyeh.  The  citizens  of 
Cairo,  accustomed  to  such  occurrences,  immediately  closed 
their  shops,  and  the  doors  of  the  several  quarters,  and  every 
man  who  possessed  any  weapon  armed  himself.  The 
tumult  continued  all  the  day,  and  the  next  morning  a  body 
of  troops  sent  out  by  the  pasha  failed  to  quell  it.  Tahir, 
the  commander  of  the  Albanians,  then  repaired  to  the 
citadel,  gained  admittance  through  an  embrasure,  and, 
having  obtained  poasesaion  of  it,  began  to  cannon  the 
pasha  over  the  roofs  of  the  intervening  housra,  am,  thin 
descended  with  guns  to  the  Exbekeeyeh,  and  laid  close 
siege  to  the  palace.  On  the  following  day,  Mohammad 
Khusruf  made  good  his  escape,  with  his  women  and 
servants  and  his  regular  troops,  and  fled  to  Damietta  by 
the  river.  This  revolt  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
rise  of  Mohamet  Ali  to  power  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  breach 
between  the  Amaoots  and  Turks  which  ultimately  led  to 
the   expulsion  of  the  latter. 

Tahir  Pasha  assumed  the  government,  but  in  twenty 
three  days  he  met  with  hie  death  from  exactly  the  same 
cause  as  that  of  the  overthrow  of  his  predecessor.  He 
refused  the  pay  of  certain  of  the  Turkish  troops,  and  waa 
immediately  assassinated.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued 
between  the  Albanians  and  Turks  ;  and  the  palace  wsa  set 
on  fire  and  plundered.  The  masters  of  Egypt  ware  now 
split  into  these  two  factions,  animated  with  the  fiercest 
animosity  against  each  other.  Mehemet  Ali  became  the 
of  the  former,  but  hie  party  waa  the  weaker,  and  he 
fore  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Ibrahim  Bey,  and 
•Oaman  Bey  El-Bardeeeee.  A  certain  Ahmad  Pasha,  who 
waa  about  to  proceed  to  a  province  in  Arabia,  of  which  ha 
had  been  appointed  governor,  was  raised  to  the  important 
poet  of  pasha  of  Egypt,  through  the  influence  of  the  Turks 
and  the  favour  of  the  sheykbe;  but  Mehemet  Ali,  who 
with  his  Albanians  held  the  citadel,  refused  to  assent  to 
their  choice;  the  Memlooks  moved  over  from  EUleexeh, 
and  Ahmad  Pasha  betook  himself  to  the  mosque  of  Ea- 
Zahir,  which  the  French  had  converted  into  a  fortress. 
He  waa  compelled  to  surrender  by  the  Albanians;  the  two 
chiefe  of  the  Turks  who  killed  Tahir  Peehu  were  taken  with 
him  and  put  to  death,  and  be  *>*"»— W  v 
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sTderable  body  of  Tm-ks,  and  being  in  po 
Damietta,  wu  enabled  to  offer  an  obstinate 
After  much  loss  on  both  aides,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
brought  to  Cairo ;  but  be  was  treated  with  respect. 
The  victorious  soldiery  sacked  the  town  of  Damietta,  and 
were  guilty  of  the  barbarities  usual  with  them  on  loch 


A  few  daya  later,  AH  Pasha  FJ-Tartbnlusee  landed  at 
Alexandria  with  en  imperial  firman  constituting  him  pasha 
of  Egypt,  and  threatened  the  Beys,  who  now  were  virtual 
masten  of  Upper  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  the  capital  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  Lower  Egypt.  Mehemet  All  and  El- 
Bardeesee  therefore  descended  to  Bosetta,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hand*  of  a  brother  of  All  Pasha,  and  having 
recovered  the  town  and  captured  its  commander,  El- 
Bardeesee  purposed  to  proceed  against  Alexandria ;  bnt 
the  troop*  required  arrears  of  pay  which  it  was  not  in  hie 
power  to  give,  and  the  pasha  hid  cut  the  dyke  between 
the  Lakes  of  Aboo-Keer  and  Mnreotis,  thus  rendering  the 
approach  to  Alexandria  more  difficult.  El-Bardeesee  and 
Mehemet  AU  therefore  returned  to  Cairo.  The  troubles 
of  Egypt  were  now  increased  by  an  insufficient  inundation, 
and  great  scarcity  prevailed,  aggravated  by  the  exorbitant 
taxation  to  which  the  beys  were  compelled  to  resort  in 
order  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  troops;  while  mnrder  and 
•spine  prevailed  to  a  frightful  extent  in  the  capital,  the 
h otona  soldiery  being  under  little  or  no  control.  In  the 
meantime,  Ali  Pasha,  who  had  been  behaving  in  an  out- 
rageous manner  towards  the  Franks  in  Alexandria,  received 
a  khatt-i-shsreef  from  the  enltan,  which  he  sent  by  his 
secretary  to  Cairo.  It  announced  that  the  bays  should 
live  peaceably  In  Egypt,  with  an  annual  pension  each  of 
fifteen  purses  and  other  privileges,  but  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pasha-  To  this  the 
bays  assented,  bnt  with  considerable  misgivings;  for  they  had 
intercepted  letters  from  Ali  to  the  Albanians,  endeavour- 
ing to  alienate  them  from  their  aide  to  his  own.  Deceptive 
answers  were  returned  to  these,  and  Ali  was  induced  by 
them  to  advance  towards  Cairo  at  the  head  of  2600  men. 
The  force*  of  the  beys,  with  the  Albanians,  encamped  near 
him  at  Bhalakin,  and  he  fell  back  on  a  plane  called 
Zufeyteh.  They  next  seized  his  boats  conveying  soldiers, 
servants,  and  his  ammunition  and  baggage  ;  and,  follawi 
him,  they  demanded  wherefore  he  brought  with  him 
numerous  a  body  of  men,  in  opposition  to  usage  and 
their  previous  warning.  Finding  they  would  not  allow  his 
troops  to  advance,  forbidden  himself  to  retreat  with  them 
to  Alexandria,  and  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
he  would  have  hazarded  a  battle,  hut  bis  men  refused  to 
fight  Be  therefore  repaired  to  the  camp  uf  the  beys,  and 
bis  army  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Syria.  In  the  hands 
of  the  beys,  Ali  Pasha  again  attempted  treachery.  A 
horseman  waa  seen  to  leave  his  tent  ens  night  at  full  gallop ; 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  'Oeman  Bey  Hasan,  the 
governor  of  Kine.  This  offered  a  Fair  pretext  to  the 
Mamlooks  to  rid  themselves  of  a  man  whose  antecedents 
and  present  conduct  proved  him  to  be  a  perfidious  tyrant 
He  waa  sent  under  a  guard  of  forty-five  man  towards  the 
Syrian  frontier ;  and  about  a  week  after,  news  was  received 
that  in  a  skirmish  with  some  of  his  own  soldiers  he  had 
fallen  mortally  wounded. 

The  death  of  Ali  Pasha  produced  only  temporary  tran- 
quillity; in  a  few  days  the  return  of  Mohammad  Bey 
Bl-EIfee  {called  the  Great  or  Elder)  from  England  was 
the  signal  for  fresh  disturbances,  which,  by  (putting  the 
Quasi  into  two  parties,  accelerated  their  final  overthrow. 
An  ancient  jealousy  existed  between  El-El  fee  and  the  other 
most  powerful  bey,  El-Bardeesee.  The  latter  was  now 
supreme  among  the  Ohuzs,  and  this  fact  considerably 
heightened  their  old  enmity.    While  the  guns  of  the  citadel, 
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those  at  Maw  EL-'Ateekah,  and  even  those  of  the  palace  of 
Bardeosee,  were  thrice  fired  in  honour  of  El-FJfcs,  pre- 
parations were  immediately  commenced  to  oppose  him. 
His  partisans  were  collected  opposite  Cairo,  and  FJ-Elfoe 
the  Younger  held  El-Qeeieh ;  but  treachery  waa  among 
them ;  Hoseyn  Bey  El-Elf  ee  was  assassinated  by  emissaries 
of  FJ-Bardeesee,  and  Mehemet  Ali,  with  his  Albanians, 
gained  possession  of  FJ-Geezeh,  which  was,  as  usual,  givon 
over  to  the  troops  to  pillage.  In  the  meanwhile  El-Elfee 
the  Great  embarked  at  Rosette,  and  not  apprehending 
opposition,  waa  on  his  way  to  Cairo,  when  a  little  south  of 
the  town  of  Manoof  he  encountered  a  party  of  Albanians, 
with  difficulty  made  bis  escape.  He  gained  the  eastern 
m  of  the  Nile,  bnt  the  river  had  become  dangerous, 
and  he  fled  to  the  desert.  There  ha  had  sereral  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  at  last  secreted  himself  among  a  tribe 
of  Arabs  at  Ras-el-Wsdee.  A  change  in  the  fortune  of  FJ- 
Bardeesee,  however,  favoured  his  plans  for  the  future. 
That  chief,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Albanian* 
for  their  pay,  gave  ordora  to  levy  heavy  contributions  from 
the  citizens  of  Cairo ;  and  this  new  oppression  roused  them 
to  rebellion.  The  Albanians,  alarmed  for  their  safety, 
assured  the  populace  that  they  would  not  allow  the  order 
to  be  executed  ;  and  Mehemet  Ali  himself  caused  a  pro- 
clamation to  be  made  to  that  effect  Thus  the  Albanians 
became  the  favourites  of  the  people,  and  took  advantage  of 
their  opportunity.  Three  daya  later  they  beset  the  bouse 
of  the  aged  Ibrahim  Bey,  and  that  of  El-Bardeesee,  both 
of  whom  effected  their  escape  with  difficulty.  The 
Memlooke  in  the  citadel  directed  a  fire  of  shot  and  shall 
on  the  houses  of  the  Albanians  which  ware  situated  in  the 
Esbekeeyeh  ;  but  on  hearing  of  the  flight  of  their  chiefs, 
they  evacuated  the  place  ;  and  Mehemet  Ali,  on  gaining 
possession  of  it,  once  more  proclaimed  Mahomet  Khusruf 
pasha  of  Egypt.  For  one  day  and  a  half  he  enjoyed  the 
title ;  the  friends  of  the  late  Tshir  Peal  ia  then  accomplished 
his  second  degradation,1  and  Cairo  was  again  the  scene  of 
terrible  enormities,  the  Albanians  revelling  in  the  houses  of 
the  Memlook  chiefs,  whoee  hareems  met  with  no  mercy  at 
theirhands.  These  event*  were  the  signal  for  the  reappear- 
ance of  El-Elfee, 

The  Albanians  now  invited  Ahmad  Pasha  Khursheed  to 
sawam*  the  reins  of  government,  and  ho  without  delay  pro- 
ceeded from  Alexandria  to  Cairo.  The  forces  of  the 
partisans  of  El-Bardeesee  were  ravaging  the  country  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  capital  and  intercepting  the  supplies  of 
com  by  the  river ;  a  little  later  they  passed  to  the  north  of 
Cairo  and  successively  took  Bilbeya  and  Ealyoob,  plunder- 
ing the  villages,  destroying  the  crops,  and  slaughtering  the 
herds  of  the  inhabitants.  Cairo  waa  itself  in  a  state  of 
tumult,  suffering  severely  from  a  scarcity  of  grain,  and  the 
heavy  exactions  of  the  pasha  to  meet  the  demands  of  bis 
turbulent  troopa,  at  that  time  augmented  by  a  Turkish  de- 
tachment. The  shops  ware  dosed,  and  the  unfortunate 
people  assembled  in  great  crowd*,  crying  Ye  Lateef  I  Ya 
Lateefl  "OGracioue  [God]  l"  El-Elfee  and  'Osmsn  Bey 
Hasan  had  professed  allegiance  to  the  pasha;  but  they  soon 
after  declared  against  him,  and  they  were  now  approaching 
from  the  south ;  and  having  repulsed  Mehemet  Ali,  they 
took  the  two  fortresses  of  Turk  These  Mehemet  Ali 
speedily  retook  by  night  with  4000  infantry  and  cavalry; 
but  the  enterprise  waa  only  partially  successful.  On  the 
following  day  the  other  Memlooka  north  of  the  metropolis 
actually  penetrated  into  the  suburbs:  but  a  few  day*  later 
were  defeated  Ins  battle  fought  at  Shnbrh,  with  heavy  Ion 
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on  both  aide*.  Thin  reverse  in  ■  measure  united  the  two 
great  Memlook  pirtios,  though  their  chiefs  remained  at 
enmity.  El  Bordeeeee  passnd  to  the  south  of  Cairo,  and 
ths  Ghmei  gradually  retreated  towards  Upper  Egypt. 
Thither  the  pasha  despatched  three  successive  expeditions 
(one  of  which  wu  commanded  by  Mehemet  All),  and  many 
battles  were  fought,  but  without  decisive  result. 

At  thin  period  another  calamity  befell  Egypt ;  about  3000 
Delees  arrived  in  Cairo  from  Syria.  These  troops  had  been 
sent  for  by  Khuraheed  in  order  to  strengthen  himself 
against  the  Albanians  ;  and  the  events  of  this  portion  of 
the  history  afford  sad  proof  of  their  ferocity  and  brutal 
enormitiee,  in  which  they  far  exceeded  the  ordinary  Turkish 
soldiers  and  even  the  Albanians,  Their  arrival  immediately 
recalled  Mahemet  All  and  his  party  from  the  war,  and  in- 
stead of  aiding  Khuraheed  was  the  proximate  cause  of  his 

Cairo  was  ripe  for  remit ;  the  pasha  was  hated  for  hit 
tyranny  and  extortion,  and  execrated  for  the  deeds  of  his 
troops,  especially  those  of  the  Delees  :  the  aheykhs  enjoined 
the  people  to  close  their  shops,  and  the  soldiers  clamoured 
for  pay.  At  this  juncture  a  finnan  arrived  from  Constanti- 
nople conferring  on  Hshetoet  Ali  the  peehalio  of  Jiddeh; 
bat  the  occurrences  of  s  few  dsya  mined  him  to  that  of 
Egypt 

On  the  12th  of  Bafsr  1220  (Hay  1805)  the  aheykhs, 
with  an  immense  concourse  of  the  inhabitants,  assembled 
in  the  house  of  the  ksdeo;  and  the  'Ulema,  amid  the 
prayers  and  cries  of  the  people,  wrote  a  full  statement  of 
the  heavy  wrongs  which  they  had  endured  under  the 
administration  of  the  pasha.  The  'Ulami,  in  answer,  wen 
desired  to  go  to  the  citadel;  bnt  they  were  apprised  of 
treachery;  and  on  the  following  day,  having  held  another 
council  at  the  house  of  the  kadee,  they  proceeded  to 
Mahemet  *-li  and  informed  him  that  dm  people  would  no 
longer  submit  to  Khuraheed.  "  Then  whom  will  ye  have  t " 
said  he.  "  We  will  have  (Acs,"  they  replied,  "  to  govern 
ns  according  to  the  laws ;  for  we  see  in  thy  countenance 
that  thou  art  possessed  of  justice  and  goodness."  Mehemet 
Ali  seamed  to  hesitate,  and  then  complied,  and  was  at  ones 
invested.  On  this,  a  bloody  straggle  commenced  between 
the  two  pashas.  Cairo  had  before  experienced  snch  conflicts 
in  the  streets  and  ovor  the  housetops,  bnt  none  so  severe 


IS  thia      Khnreheod,  being  informed  by  a  messenger  of  tl 
insurrection,  immediately  laid  in  stores  of  provisions  an 
"  ninths  cited 


ammunition,  and  prepared  fa 
Two  chiefs  of  the  Albanians ; 


Albanians  joined  his  party,  bnt  many  of 
his  soldiers  deserted.  Mehamet  AJi'a  great  strength  lay  in 
the  devotion  of  the  citizens  of  Cairo,  wto  looked  on  him  as 
their  fn cure  deliverer  from  their  afflictions  j  and  great  num- 
bers armed  themselves,  advising  constantly  with  Mehemet 
Ali,  having  the  aeyyid  'Omar  and  the  aheykhs  at  their  heed, 
and  guarding  the  town  at  night  On  the  19th  of  the  same 
month,  Mahemet  Ali  besieged  Khursheed.  Retrenchments 
ware  raised,  and  the  lofty  minaret  of  the  mosque  of  the 
aultan  Hasan  was  ttsed  as  a  battery  whence  to  fire  on 
the  citadel ;  while  guns  were  also  posted  on  the  mountain 
initsrear.  After  the  sioge  had  continued  many  day*,  Khur- 
aheed gave  orders  to  cannonade  and  bombard  the  town ;  snd 
for  six  days  bis  commands  were  executed  with  little  interrup- 
tion, the  citadel  itself  also  lying  between  two  fires.  Me- 
hemet All's  position  at  this  time  was  very  critical:  bis  troop* 
became  mutinous  fur  their  pay ;  the  tilahdir,  who  had  com- 
manded one  of  the  expeditions  against  theQhoM,  sdvsnced 
to  the  relief  of  Khuraheedj  snd  toe  Utter  ordered  the  Delees 
to  march  to  his  assistance.  The  firing  ceased  in  the  Friday, 
but  recommenced  on  the  eye  of  Saturday  and  lasted  until 
the  next  Friday.  On  the  day  following,  news  came  of  the 
arrival  at  Alexandria  of  a  messenger  from  Constantinople. 
The  ensuing  night  in  Cairo  presented  a  curious  spectacle ; 
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many  of  the  Inyhlfamt,  gave  way  to  rejoicing  far  the  hope 
that  this  envoy  would  pot  an  and  to  their  miseries,  and 
fired  off  their  weapon*  sa  they  paradod-the  streets  with 
bands  of  music  The  silahdar,  imagining  the  noise  to  lie 
a  fray,  marched  in  haste  towards  the  citadel,  while)  its 
garrison  sallied  forth,  and  commenced  throwing  up 
retrenchments  in  the  quarter  of  'Arab-el- Yoser,  bat  wen 
repulsed  by  the  annedinhabitantaandthe  soldien  stationed 
there;  and  during  all  this  time,  the  rannrmarln  and 
bombardment  from  the  citadel,  and  on  it  from  the  fcr" — ! l— 
on  the  mountain,  continued  mmhated 

The  envoy  brought  a  flrmsn  confirming  Meher 


ground  that  he  had  been  appointed  by  a 
The  firing  ceased  on  the  f inlawing  day,  but  the  trouble*  of 
the  people  were  rather  increased  than  assuaged:  murders 
and  robberies  were  daily  committed  by  the  soldiery,  the 
shops  were  all  shut  and  some  of  the  streets  barricaded. 
While  these  scenes  were  being  enacted,  El-FJfeo  - 
besieging  Deuunhoor,  and  the  other  beys  n 
towards  Cairo,   Khuraheed   having  called 


Turkish  high  admiral  arrived  in  Aboo-Keei  Bay.  with 
despatches  confirmatory  of  toe  firman  brought  by  the 
former  envoy,  and  authorizing  Mahemet  Ali  to  continue  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  governor  for  the  present. 
Khuraheed  at  first  refused  to  yield ;  bnt  at  length,  on  con- 
dition that  hie  troops  should  be  paid,  he  evacuated  the 
citadel  and  embarked  for  Roeetta. 

Mehemet  Ali  now  possessed  the  title  of  Governor  of 
'Egypt,  but  beyond  the  walls  of  Cairo  his  authority  was 
everywhere  disputed  by  the  bays,  who  were  joined  by  the 
army  of  the  eilthdir  of  Khuraheed;  and  many  Albanians 
deserted  from  his  ranks.  To  replenish  his  empty  coffers  he 
was  also  compelled  to  levy  exactions,  principally  from  the 
Copts.  An  attempt  was  made  to  ensnare  certain  of  the 
boys,  who  were  encamped  north  of  the  metropolis.  On 
the  17th  of  August  180B,  the  dam  of  the  canal  of  Cairo 
was  to  be  cut,  and  soma  chiefs  of  Mehemet  Ali's  party 
wrote,  informing  them  that  he  would  go  forth  early  on  tint 
morning  with  most  of  Ida  troops  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
inviting  them  to  enter,  and  eeixe  the  city,  and,  to  deceive 

them,  stipulating  for  a  certain  ram  of  money  as  a  n ' 

The  ^""t  however,  was  cut  early  in  the  pre 
night,  without  any  ceremony.  On  the  following  toe  _ 
these  beys,  with  their  memlooks,  a  Terynnrnerous  body, 
broke  open  the  gate  of  the  suburb  El-Hoseynaeyoh,  and 
gained  admittance  into  the  city  from  the  north,  through 
the  gate  called  Bib  el-Fntooh.  They  marched  along  the 
principal  street  for  some  dJateMCe.  with  kettle-drums  behind 
each  company,  and  were  received  with  apparent  joy  by  the 
citizens.  At  the  mosque  called  the  Ashrafoeyeh  they 
separated,  one  party  proceeding  to  the  Ashar  and  the 
houses  of  certain  aheykhs,  and  the  other  continuing  along 
the  main  street,  and  through  the  gate  called  Ban  Zuweyleb, 
where  they  tamed  up  towards  the  citadel.  Hera  they 
were  fired  on  by  some  soldiers  from  the  houses;  and  with 
this  signal  a  terrible  massacre  commenced.  Falling  back 
towards  their  comnanions,  they  found  the  bye-streets  dosed; 
and  in  that  part  of  the  main  thoroughfare  called  Beyn-ei- 
Ksareyn,  they  were  suddenly  placed  between  two  fine. 
Thus  shut  up  in  a  narrow  street,  some  sought  refuge  in  the 
collegiate  mosque  El-Barkookeeyeh,  while  the  remainder 
fought  their  way  through  their  enemies,  and  escaped  over 
the  city-wall  with  the  loss  of  their  horses.  Two  mamlooke 
had  in  the  meantime  succeeded,  by  great  exertions,  in 
giving  the  alarm  to  their  comrades  in  the  quarter  of  the 
Athsr,  who  escaped  by  the  eastern  gate  called  Bib  el. 

O 
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Ghuialyib,  A'  horrible  fate  awaited  those  who  had  shnt 
tbamselTBfl  op  in  the  Berl£ookeej*.h.  Having  begged  for 
quarter  and  surrendered,  they  were  immediately  stripped 
nearly  nsksd,  and  about  fifty  wmrniUugbterod  on  the  spot; 
and  about  the  aune  number  were  dragged  away,  with  every 
brutal  aggravation  of  their  pitiful  condition,  to  Mehemet 
AIL  Among  them  wero  four  beys,  on*  of  whom,  driven 
to  madness  by  Mehemet  Ali's  mockery,  aiksd  for  a  drink 
of  water;  hie  handi  wen  untied  that  ha  might  take  the 
bottle,  but  he  matched  a  dagger  from  one  of  the  aoldiara 
mad  rushed  at  the  pasha,  and  fell  coveted  with  wounds. 
The  wretched  captives  were  then  chained  and  left  In  the 
court  of  the  pasha's  boon ;  and  on  the  following  morning 
the  heede  of  their  comradoa  who  had  perished  the  day 
before  were  akinnod  and  etnffed  with  strew  before  their 
•yea.  One  bey  and  two  Mam  paid  thaw-ransom  and 
wen  released  ;  the  rest,  without  exception,  ware  tortured 
and  pat  to  death  in  the  conns  of  the  earning  night. 
Eighty-three  heade  (many  of  them  thoaeof  Frenchmen  and 
Albatiiatie)  were  etnffed  and  aant  to  Constantinople,  with 
about  that  the  Memlook  obiafa  were  utterly  destroyed. 
Thai  ended  Mehemet  Ali's  first  massacre  of  hia  too  confid- 
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of  hia  artillery  and  baggage  ami  300  m 


Egypt,  and  an  attempt  at  compromise 
offered  hia  submission  on  the  condition  01  ine  ceaaion  or 
the  Feiyoom  and  other  province* ;  but  thia  waa  refused, 
and  that  chief  gained  two  suu-isiiliu  victories  over  the 
peaha'a  troops,  many  of  whom  deeerted  to  him. 

At  length,  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
English,  and  a  promise  nude  by  FJ-Elfee  of  1600  purses, 
the  Forte  contented  to  militate  the  twenty-four  beys,  and 
to  place  FJ-Elfee  at  their  head ;  but  this  meeanre  met  with 
the  oppoeitionof  Mahomet  Ali  and  the  determined  resistance 
of  the  majority  of  the  Hemlooka,  who,  rather  than  have 
El-EHfe*  at  their  head,  preferred  their  preeent  condition  ; 
for  the  enmity  of  El-Bardeesee  had  not  subsided,  and  he 
commanded  the  voice  of  meet  of  the  other  beys.  In 
pursuance  of  the  above  plan,  a  squadron  under  Selih  Pasha, 
shortly  before  appointed  high  admiral,  arrived  at  Alexandria 
on  the  let  of  July  1806,  with  3000  regular  troops,  and  a 
successor  to  Mehsmai  All,  who  was  to  receive  the  paahalik 
of  Salomes.  Thin  wily  chief  professed  his  willingness  to 
obey  the  commands  of  the  Forte,  but  stated  that  his  troops, 
to  whom  heowed  a  vast  mm  of  money,  opposed  hie  depar- 
ture. He  induced  the  TJleme  to  sign  a  letter,  praying  the 
sultan  to  revoke  the  command  for  reinstating  the  beys, 
persuaded  the  chiefs  of  the  Albanian  troopa  to  swear 
allegianoe  to  him,  and  lent  2000  purses  contributed  by 
them  to  Constantinople.  E-Elfee  was  st  that  time  besieg- 
ing Demsnhoor,  and  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
paeha'a  troope ;  but  the  dissensions  of  the  beys  destroyed 
their  last  chance  of  a  return  to  power.  El-Elfee  and  Ms 
partisans  were  unable  to  pay  the  sum  promised  to  the  Forte; 
Silih.  Pasha  received  plenipotentiary  powera  from  Conatan-. 
tinople,  in  consequence  of  the  letter  from  the  TJlemij  and, 
on  the  condition  of  Hehemet  All's  paying  4000  pruaea  to 
the  Porte,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  continue  in  his 
pest,  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  boys  was  abandoned. 
Fortune  oontinned  to  favour  the  pasha.  In  the  following 
month,  FJ-Bardeeeea  died,  aged  forty-eight  years;  and  soon 
after,  a  scarcity  of  provisions  excited  the  troops  of  FJ-Elfee 
to  revolt  -  That  bey  very  reluctantly  raised  the  siege  of 
Demeohoor,  being  in  dally  expectation  of  the  antral  of  an 
English  army ;  and  at  the  Tillage  of  Shubra-msnt  he  waa 
attacked  by  a  sudden  Alness,  and  died  on  the  SOUL  of 
January  1807,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  Thus  was  the  pasha 
relieved  of  his  two  most  formidable  enemies ;  and  shortly 
after  ha  defeated  Bhahaaa  Bey,  with  the  loss  to  the  ratter 
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On  the  17th  of  March  1807,  a  British  fleet  appeared  off 
Alexandria,  having  on  board  nearly  6000  troopa,  under  the 
command  of  General  Fraser ;  and  the  place,  being  disaffected 
towards  Hehemet  Ali,  opened  its  gates  to  them.  Hera 
they  first  heard  of  the  death  of   El-Elfee,    upon  whose 


importance  of  taking  Bosette  and  Er-Bahmineeyeh,  to 
secure  supplies  for  Alexandria,  Oenenl  Fraser,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  admiral,  Sir  John  Duckworth,  detached 
the  Slat  regiment  and  the  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  under 
Major-General  Waocbope  and  Brigadier-General  Heads,  on 
thia  service;  and  these  troops  entered  Rosetm  without 
encountering  any  opposition  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  bad  dis- 
pensed among  the  narrow  streets,  the  garrison  opened  a 
deadly  fire  on  them  from  the  latticed  windows  and  the 
roofs  rf  the  houses.  They  effected  a  retreat  on  Aboo-Keer 
and  Alexandria,  after  a  very  heavy  lues  of  185  killed  and 
262  wounded,  General  Wanchope  and  three  officers  being 
among  the  former,  and  General  Meade  and  seventeen 
officers  among  the  latter.  The  heads  of  the  slain  were  fixed 
on  stakes  on  each  aide  of  the  road  crossing  theEsbekeeyeh 

Mehemet  Ali,  meanwhile,  waa  conducting  an  expedition 
against  the  beys  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  he  hsd  defeated  them 
near  Asyoot,  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  British. 
In  groat  alarm  lest  the  beys  should  join  them,  especially 
as  they  were  far  north  of  his  position,  he  immediately  sent 
messengers  to  bis  rivals,  promising  to  comply  with  all  their 
demands,  if  they  should  join  in  expelling  the  invader* ;  and 
this  proposal  being  agreed  to,  both  armies  marched  towards 
Cairo  on  opposite  aides  of  the  river. 

To  return  to  the  unfortunate  British  expedition.  Ins 
possession  of  Bosetta  being  deemed  indispensable,  Briga- 
dier-Ueneral  Stewart  and  Colonel  Oswald  were  despatched 
thither,  with  2500  men.  For  thirteen  days  a  cannonade 
of  the  town  was  continued  without  effect;  and  on  the 
20th  of  April,  news  having  come  in  from  the  advanced 
guard  at  El-Hamid  of  large  reinforcements  to-the  besieged, 
General  Stewart  was  compelled  to  retreat ;  and  a  dragoon 
was  despatched  te  Major  Hocleod,  commanding  at  El 
TTamiiij  with  orders  to  fall  back.  The  messenger,  bow- 
ever,  was  unable  to  penetrate  to  the  spot ;  and  the  advanced 
gnard,  consisting  of  a  dstaebment  of  the  71st,  two  companies 
of  the  78th,  one  of  the  35th,  and  De  Bailees  regiment, 
with  *  picquet'of  dragoons,  the  whole  mustering  733  men, 
was  surrounded,  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  the  survivors, 
who  bad  expended  all  their  ammunition,  became  prisoners 
of  war.  General  Stewart  regained  Alexandria  with  the 
remainder  of  hia  force,  having  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  nearly  900  men.  Some  hundreds  of  British  heada 
were  now  exposed  on  stakes  in  Cairo,  and  the  prisoners 
were  marched  between  these  mutilated  remains  of  their 
countrymen. 

The  beys  became  divided  in  their  wishes,  one  party 
being  desirous  of  co-operating  with  the  British,  the  other 
with  the  pasha.    These  delays  proved  ruinous  tr    '*  ! 


it  date  to  ths  spring  of  1811,  the  bays  from  ti 
faqnfAwl  certain  of  their  demands ;  the  pasha  o 


part  granted  them  what  before  had  been  withheld ;  the 
province  of  the  Feiyoom,  and  part  of  those  of  El-Goeioh. 
sad  Benee-Suweyf,  were  ceded  to  Shiheeu ;  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  Sa'eed,  on  the  condition  of  paying  the  land' 
tax,  to  the  others.     Many  of  them  took  up  their  abode  is 
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Cairo,  but  tranquillity  was  not  secured  ;  gonial  times  thoy 
met  the  pasha's  forces  in  battle,  and  once  gained  a  signal 
victory-  Early  in  Jib  year  1811,  the  preparations  for  an 
expedltfe-ii  against  the  Wahhabeea  in  Arabia  being  complete, 
all  the  Momlook  beys  then  in  Cairo  were  invited  to  the 
ceremony  of  investing  Mohamet  Ali'a  favourite  ion, 
Tooaoon,  with  a  pelisse  and  the  command  of  the  army. 
As  on  the  former  occasion,  the  unfortunate  Memlooks  fell 
into  the  snare.  On  the  1st  of  March,  Sbiheen  Bey  and 
the  other  chiefs  (one  only  excepted)  repaired  with  their 
returnee  to  the  citadel,  and  were  courteously  received  by 
the  pasha.  Raving  taken  coffee,  they  formed  in  proces- 
sion, and,  preceded  and  followed  by  the  pasha's  troops, 
slowly  descended  ths  steep  and  narrow  road  leading 
to  the  great  gate  of  the  citadel;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Hemlooka  arrived  at  the  gate  it  was.  suddenly  closed 
before  them.  The  last  of  those  who  made  their  exit  before 
the  gate  was  shut  wen  Albanians  under  S&lih  Koosh. 
To  these  troops  their  chief  now  made  known  the  pasha's 
orders  to  massacre  all  the  Hemlocks  within  the  citadel; 
therefore,  having  retained  by  another  way,  they  gained  the 
summits  of  the  walls  and  houses  that  hem  in  the  road  in 
which  the  Memlooks  were  incarcerated,  and  some  stationed 
a  upon  the  eminences  of  the  rock  through  which 
1  is  partly  cut  Thus  securely  placed,  they 
ft  heavy  fire  on  their  defenceless  victims ;  and 
immediately  the  troops  who  closed  the  procession,  and  who 
had  the  advantage  of  higher  ground,  followed  their 
example.  Of  the  betrayed  chiefs,  many  were  laid  low  in 
a  few  moments ;  some,  dismounting,  and  throwing  off  their 
outer  robes,  vainly  sought,  swoid  in  hand,  to  return,  and 
escape  by  some  other  gate.  The  few  who  regained  the 
■nminit  of  the  citadel  experienced  the  same  cruel  fate  aa 
the  rest  (for  those  whom  the;  Albanian  soldiers  made 
prisoner!  met  with  no  mercy  from  their  chiafa  or  from 
Hehemet  Ali),  but  it  soon  became  impossible  for  any  to 
retrace  their  step*  even  so  far ;  the  road  was  obstructed  by 
the  bleeding  bodies  of  the  shun  Hemlooka,  and  their  richly 
caparisoned  horses,  and  thsir  grooms.  470  Hemlooka 
entered  the  citadel;  and  of  these  very  few, if  any, escaped. 
One  of  these  is  said  to  have  been  a  bey.  According  to 
some,  he  leapt  his  bores  from  the  ramparta,  and  alighted 
uninjured,  though  the  horse  was  killed  by  the  fall ;  others 
aay  that  he  was  prevented  from  joining  Ma  comrades,  and 
discovered  the  treachery  while  waiting  without  the  gate. 
lie  fled  and  made  bia  way  to  Syria.  This  massacre  waa 
the  signal  for  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  Memlooks 
throughout  Egypt,  orders  to  this  effect  being  transmitted 
to  every  governor ;  and  in  Cairo  itself,  the  houses  of  the 
beys  were  given  over  to  the  soldiery,  who  slaughtered  all 
their  adherents,  treated  their  women  in  the  most  i ' 
■,   and   sacked  their  dwellings.     During 


that  road  1 


following  days,  the  pasha  and  his  son  Toosoon  rode  about 

the  streets,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  these  titrations  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  order  was  not  restored  until  000  houses  had 


,  .      ..  m  of  this  dark  blot 

a  Hehemet  All's  character,  it  has  been  urged  that  he  had 
received  the  order  for  the  destruction  of  tbs  Hemlooka 
from  Constantinople,  whither  the  heads  of  the  beys  were 
sent  It  may  be  answered  to  thia  plea,  that  on  other  occa- 
sions be  acrupled  not  to  defy  the  Porte. 

A  remnant  of  the  Hemlpoks  fied  to  Nubia,  and  a  tran- 
quillity was  restored  to  Egypt  to  which  it  had  long  been 
unaccustomed,  and  which  has  rarely  been  interrupted 
since.  In  the  year  following  the  massacre,  the  unfortunate 
exiles  were  attacked  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  eldest  son  of 
Hehemet  Ali,  in  the  fortified  town  of  Tbreem,  in  Nubia. 
Here  the  wsnt  of  provisions  forced  them  to  evacuate  the 
place  ;  a  few  who  surrendered  were  beheaded,  and  ths  lest 
went  farther  south  and  built  the  tows  of  Kew  Doagola 
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(correctly  Dnrdtulah),  when  the  venerable  Ibraham  Bey 
died  in  1816,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Aa  their  numbers 
thinned,  they  endeavoured  to  main  tain  their  little  power  by 
training  some  hundreds  of  blacks  ;  but  again,  on  ths 
approach  of  Ismail,  another  sod  of  ths  pasha  of  Egypt, 
eent  with  an  army  to  subdue  Nubia  and  Sennlr,  aome  re- 
turned to  Egypt  and  settled  in  Cairo,  while  the  net, 
amounting  to  shout  100  persona,  fled  in  dispersed  partus 
to  the  sountries  adjacent  to  Senear. 

Hehemet  Ali,  being  undisputed  muter  of  Egypt,  at  the 
reiterated  commands  of  the  Forte  despatched  in  1811  an 
army  of  8000  man,  including  2000  hone,  nnder  the  com- 
mand of  Tooaoon  Pasha,  against  the  Wahhabeea.  After  a 
successful  advance,  this  force  met  with  ft  serious  repulee 
at  ths  pass  of  Bafril  and  Judoiyideh,  and  retreated  to 
Tembo'.  In  the  following  year  Toosoon,  having  received 
reinforcements,  again  assumed  the  offensive,  and  captured 
Medina! i  after  a  prolonged  siege.  He  next  took  Jiddeh 
and  Mecca,  defeating  the  Wahhabeea  beyond  the  latter 

Silaee  and  capturing  their  general  But  aome  ■"■»!"[■ 
allowed,  and  Hshemet  Aliprho  had  determined  to  conduct 
the  war  in  person,  left  Egypt  for  that  purpose  in  the 
summer  in  1813.  In  Arabia  he  encountered  serin— 
obstacles  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  harassing 
mode  of  warfare  adopted  by  hi*  adversaries.  His  anna  met 
with  various  fortune ;  but  on  the  whole  his  forces  proved 
superior  to  those  of  the  enemy.  He  led  a  successful  expe- 
dition in  the  Hijit,  end,  after  concluding  a  treaty  with  the 
Wahhabee  chief,  'Abd-Allah,  in  1816,  he  returned  to  Egypt 
on  hearing  of  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba. 

He  now  confiscated  ths  lands  belonging  to  private 
individuals,  merely  allowing  them  a  pension  for  life,  end 
attempted  to  introduce  the  European  system  of  military 
tactic*.  A  formidable  mutiny,  however,  broke  out  in  the 
metropolis,  the  pasha's  life  was  endangered,  and  be  sought 
refuge  by  night  in  the  citadel,  while  the  soldiery  committed 
many  act*  of  plunder.  The  revolt  waa  reduced  by  presents 
to  the  chief*  of  the  insurgent*,  and  Hshemet  Ali  very 
honourably  ordered  that  the  Batterers  by  the  Ute  dsstarb- 

projeot  of  the  ■  Hiram  G 

is  called  in  Egypt,  was,  in  consequence  of  this  a 

abandoned  for  a  time. 

Soon  after  Toosoon  returned  to  Egypt,  but  Hehemet  Ali, 
dissatisfied  with  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  with 
the  Wahhabeea,  and  with  the  non-fulfilment  of  certain  of 
it*  clauses,  determined  to  send  another  army  to  Arabia,  and 
to  include  in  it  the  soldiers  who  had  recently  proved  unruly. 
This  expedition,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  left  in  the  autumn 
of  1816.  After  several  tuiki  portent  advantages,  Ibrahim 
eat  down  before  the  town  of  Er-fiau ;  but  three  months' 
exertions  proving  unavailing,  he  raised  the  siege,  with  the 
loss  of  nearly  half  his  army.  Notwithstanding,!!*  advanced 
on  the  capital,  Ed-Dirieeyeh,  by  slow  bot  sun  steps.  The 
last  place  before  reaching  that  city  offered  a 
anoe,  and  Ibrahim,  in  revenge,  caused  all  it 
to  be  put  to  the  sword,  except  a  number  oi  nuuiw  uu 
children,  the  former  of  whom  wen  spend  not  from  motives 
of  pity.  Ed-Dir'eeyeh  fell  after  aflve  months'  siege,  in  the 
course  of  which  an  explosion  destroyed  the  whole  of  the 
besiegers'  powder  ;  and  had  the  Wahhabeea  been  awan  of 
the  extent  of  the  disaster,  few,  we  may  believe,  wi 
escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  'Abd-Allah,  their  chief,  w 
and  with  his  treasurer  and  secretary  waa  sent  to  C 
nople,  where,  in  spite  of  Ibrahim's  promise  of  safety,  and 
of  Hehemet  Ali's  intercession  in  their  favour,  they  were 
paraded  and  put  to  death.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1819, 
torahim  returned  to  Cairo,  having  cone, 
opposition  in  Arabia,  but  without  having 
of  Uu  Wahhabeea. 


.ring  broken  the  spirit 
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The  pasha,  since  Lis  return  from  Arabia,  had  turned  his 
•Mention  to  the  improvement  erf  tie  manufactures  of  Egypt, 
and  engaged  very  largely  in  muiw™  The  results  of 
these  attempt*  ore  stated  in  other  place*,  bat  the  important 
work  of  digging  the  new  canal  of  Alnrandri*,  celled  the 
Uahmoodeeyeh,  mnit  here  be  again  mentioned.  The  old 
canal  had  long  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  neceeeity  of  a  eef e 
channel  between  Alexandria  and  the  Nile  was  mneh  felt. 
Sacli  was  the  object  of  the  omul  then  execrated,  and  it  haa 
on  tha  whole  well  answered,  it*  purpose  ;  bnt  the  sacrifice 
of  life  wae  enormous  and  the  labour  of  the  unhappy  fellahs 
was  forced.  Towards  the  aenomptishmeat  of  a  favourite 
project,  the  formation  of  the  Niatin  Oedeed,  a  force 
ordered  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt,  end  the  conquest 
of  Banner  wa*  contemplated  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
■nMfhated  troop*,  and  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
captives  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  army.  The  forces 
destined  for  this  service  were  led  by  Ismail,  then  tha 
youngest  son  of  Uebetuet  Ali  ;  they  consisted  of  between 
4000  and  5000  men,  Turks  and  Arabs,  end  were  despatched 
in  the  rammer  of  1630.     Nubia  at  once  submitted,  the 


bettls.% 


Mohammad  Bey,  the  dsfterdar,  with  another  force 

of  about  the  earn*  strength,  was  then  sent  by  Uehemet  Ali 
against  Kurda/An  with  alike  result,  bat  not  without  a  hard 
fought  engagement  In  1832  Ismail  was,  with  hi* 
retinae,  put  to  death  by  an  Arab  chieftain  named  Nimr; 
and  the  dcftordir,  a  man  infamous  for  hie  cruelly,  assumed 
the  command  in  those  provinces,  end  exacted  terrible 
retribution  from  the  innocent  inhabitant*. 

In  the  yean  1631  and  1833  Uehemet  Ali  despatched 
both  ships  and  men  (the  latter  about  7000  or  8000 
Albania"'  and  Turks)  to  the  Uoree,  Cyprus,  and  Candia, 
to  aid  the  Forte  in  reducing  the  Qreek  insurrection;  and  be 
continued  to  take  part  in  that  struggle,  his  fleet  being 
engaged  at  Navarino,  until  the  Engush  insisted  on  the 
evacuation  ofthsMoraain  1828  by  IbnthiraPneba.  In  1833 
on-  army  of  dieoiplined  troop*  was  at  length  organised;  8000 
men   (chiefly  slaves,  from  Sennar  and   Kurdufan)   were 

1  '    "acounf 

Cairo,  and  in  tha  remainder  ».  ^reincorporated  many  fellahs. 
Colonel  Sere*  (Soleymaa  Pasha),  a  Frenchman  who  after 
wards  became  a  afoalem,  superintended  their  organisation ; 
great  number*  of  the  blacks  died,  but  the  Egyptians  proved 


quence,  and  they  now  auwtitute  the  bulk  of  the  amy.  In 
1833  the  new  conscript*  amounted  to  31,000  men,  com- 
posing six  regiments  of  infantry,  each  regiment  consisting 
of  fire  'battalions  of  800  men,  and  the  battalions  of  eight 
»  of  100  men. 

racier  broke 
a  inhabitant 

Thebes.     He  proclaimed  himself  a  prophet,  and  wae  mm 

"  ■ "       d  by  between  30,000  and  30,000  insurgents,  mostly 

a,  bat  some  deserters  from  the  Nixem,  for  that  force 


In  1834  a  native  rebellion  of  a  religions  character  b 
oat  in  Upper  Egypt,  headed  by  one  Ahmad,  u  inhabi 
of  Es-SUunaeyeh,  a  village  situate  a  few   mile*  al 


»s*  yet  in  a  half-organixed  atat*  and  in  port  d 

the  impostor.     The  insurrection  was  crushed  b, 

Ali,  and  about  one-fourth  of  Ahmed's  followera  perished, 

bat  he  himaelf  eeeaped  and  wae  never  after  heard  of.     few 

of  those  unfortunate*  possessed  any  other  weapon  than  the 

long  staff  (nebboot)  of  the  Egyptian 

lafinil  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  tt 

i  mini—     In  the  aune  year  war  wai 

the  Weuhabee*,  who  had,  collected  in  oc 

The  3d  regiment  was  seat  on  this  service,  and  it  behoved 

m  *  very  creditable  manner. 
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But  the  events  of  the  war  with  the  Porte  are  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  life  of  Uehemet  All  The  CMnpajga 
of  1831  had  ostensibly  for  ite  object  the  instigation  of 
'Abd-Allah,  pasha  of  Acre;  the  invading  force  consisted  of 
six  regiment*  of  infantry,  four  of  cavalry,  four  field-pieces, 
andn  greater  number  of  siege-guns,  the  whole  under  the 
command  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  while  the~fleet,  conveying 
prrrrisiftnSji aipm  mMpsL  Ac,  was  to  accompany  the  army 
by  sea.  The  terrible  cholera  of  1631,  however,  stayed  the 
expedition  when  it  was  on  the  eve  of  departing  ;  6000  of 
ite  number  died,  and  it  was  not  until  early  in  October  of 
the  eaine  year  that  it  started.  Little  opposition  wa* 
encountered  on  the  way  to  Acre,  whither  Ibrahim  had 
gone  by  sea,  and  that  place  was  invested  on  the  39th  of 
November.  The  artillery  of  the  besieged  wa*  well  served ; 
an  assault  in  the  following  February  was  repulsed,,  and  the 
cold  and  rain  of  a  Syrian  winter  severely  tried  the  Egyptian 
troops.  A  second  assault  in  like  manner  failed,  and 
Ibrahim  was  called  away  to  repel  'Oamin  Pasha,  governor 
of  Aleppo.  The  latter,  however,  hastily  decamped 
without  giving  him  battle,  and  Ibrahim,  deeming  this 
advantage  sufficient,  retraced  hi*  step*  towards  Acre. 
He  then  poshed  the  siege  with  fresh  rigour,  and 
•tanned  the  city  on  the  37th  of  May ;  1400  menlell  in  the 
breach,  and  the  garrison  wai  found  to  be  reduced  to  about 
400  men.  The  fall  of  Acre  wa*  followed  by  negotiation. 
Mohamet  Ali  evinced  h  disposition  for  peace,  but  demanded 
'  of  Syria,  and  the  Porte,  in  oonseqnenoe, 
"  "  traitor.     On  hie  part;  Ibrahim-pushed 


and  the  battle  of  Hints,  fought  on  the  81 
decided  the  superiority  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  tha 
advantage  of  disciplined  troops  over  an  irregular  force, 
although  very  disproportionate  in  numbers.  The  enemy 
composed  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Turkish  army,  30,000 
strong,  and  the  Egyptians  numbered  only  16,000  men. 

Alter  thie  victory,  Ibrahim  marched  to  Haciih,  and 
thence  to  Aleppo  (which  had  just  before  closed  ite  gate* 
•gainst  the  Tmkfeh  general-in-chief,  Hoseyn  Pasha,  whose 
troon*  became  rapidly  disorganised),  forced  the  defile*  of 
Bey  fin,  and  panned  the  fugitive  Tark*  to  Adaneh.  About 
the  same  time  an  Egyptian  squadron  had  chased  the  sultan's 
fleet  into  Constantinople.  Diplomacy  wae,  at  thie  point, 
again  resorted  to,  bat  without  any  result;  the  sultan 
depended  on  his  fleet  to  protect  the  capital,  and  determined 
to  risk  another  engagement  with  the  victorious  enemy. 
The  charge  of  title  venture  wea  intrusted  to  Realised 
Pasha,  the  grand  visit.  In  tha  meantime,  Ibrahim 
Pasha  had  gained  the  paae  of  Taurus,  and  having  beaten 
tha  Turks  at  OnloU'KisUk,  he  hesitated  not  to  give  battle 
to  Resheod  Peeha  at  the  head  of  about  00,000  men,  hit 
own  army  being  leas  than  half  that  strength;  the  battle  of 
Kooniyehjontlie  plains  of  Anatolia,  proved  utterly  disastrous 
to  the  forte;  In  the  confusion  of  the  fight,  and  the  darkness 
of  a  thick  day,  the  grand  virir  wh  made  prisoner,  his 
army  routed,  and  Constantinople  wai  within  six  march— 
E  the  victor,  wi 


r,  without  ai 


capital  of  the  Ottoman  E 
and  land,  wa*  then  ii 
enemy,  as  the  hut  n 


it  danger  by  see 

rf  its  hereditary 


to  the  keeping' of  it 
raroe  of  tha  saltan  Mahmood,  and  a 
ly  .ware  aent  thither.  Negotiations 
were  in  ooneeqaanee  opened,  and  on  the  14th  of  May 
1833  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Uehemet  Ali  and  the 
Porte,  by  which  the  whole  of  Syria  and  the  district  oi 
Afl«ii*li  were  ceded  to  the  former,  on  condition  of  his 
paying  tribute.  With  tha  terminated  the  war,  but  not  the 
animosity  of  the  ml  ton,  Ibrahim,  by  excessive  firmnea* 
and  rigour,  speedily  restored  security  and  tranquillity  to  the 
part  of  Syria;  bnt  some  year*  later,  the  attempt  of 
"    get  the  better  of  his  vasaaUanC  the.  cocseinsw 
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disaster  experienced  by  hii  armi  at  Nexeeb,  entailed  trait 
complications,  and  the  interference  of  Great  Britain  ended 
in  the  restoration  of  Syria  to  die  Porte  in  1841.  Mehemet 
AUh»dp'a<*^«JlliiTelifltiBBOQtheoo-operation  of  France, 
and  to  Its  desertion  of  hit  cause,  and  hie  confidence  in 
Ha  assistance,  either  mural  or  material,  must  be  ascribed 
the  unfortunate  issue  el  the  w.  That  the  Syrian*,  in 
general,  preferred  the  rule  of  Mohamet  AH  to  the  tyranny. 
of  pashas  appointed  from  Constantinople  may  be  safely 
averred;  but  we  cannot  dose  this  aoeonnt  of  hii  possession 
of  that  province  without  animadverting  on  the  horrible 
cruoltise  perpetrated  by  Ibrahim  PaihaL  or  warning  our 
readers  not  to  give  credence  to  the  unmeasured  praise 
bestowed  by  many  on  the  Egyptian  troop*  there  engaged. 
Conceding  that  they  were  superior  soldiers  to  the  Turks, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  veteran*,  dis- 
ciplined and  led  by  the  French  officers  and  an  able  general ; 
their  opponents  were  destitute  of  any  European  discipline, 
badly  officered,  and  discouraged  by  the  disasters  in  Greece. 
It  has,  moreover,  been  stated  on  good  authority,  that 
Ibrahim,  owed  much  of  hie  BUDoaas  to  the  placing  of 
artiusrv  in  the  rear  of  his  troops,  with  orders  to  fin  on 
them  anonld  they  show  symptoms  of  waveri  ng. 

After  the  peace  of  1641  Mehemet  Ali  gave  op  all  great 
politic*!  project*,  and  solely  occupied  himself  in  improve- 
ments, real  or  imaginary,  in  Egypt.  Be  continued  to 
prosecute  his  commerdsl  speculation*,  and  manufacturing, 
educational,  and  other  scheme*.  The  barrage  of  the  Kile, 
Btill  uncompleted,  waa  ootniuooced  by  his  direction,  and  in 
1847  he  visited  Constantinople,  where  he  received  the  rank 
of  vitir.  In  the  year  1648,  however,  symptoms  of  im- 
becility appeared;  and  after  a  short  space  Ibrahim  was 
declared  hie  aooceaaor,  but  died  after  a  brief  reign  of  two 

Mehemet  Ali  survived  Ibrahim,  and  died  on  the  3d  of 
August  1849.  lisny  and  conflicting  have  been  tha 
opinions  entertained  of  this  remarkable  man,  for  anoh 
at  least  all  acknowledge  Ida  to  have  bean.  Hie  massacre 
of  th>  Mamlooka  ba>  been  tha  great  point  of  attack  by 
his  anemia*;  bat  that,  a*  well  as  many  of  his  other  acta, 
most  ha  ascribed  to  his  boundless  ambition,  not  to  in- 
nate cruelty;  for  he  proved  himself  to  be  averse  to  nn- 
neoesesry  bloodshed,-  That  ha  really  esteemed  European 
civilisation  may  be  doubted*)  but  his  intelligent  mind 
eoald  not  fail  to  perceive  that  therein  lay  his  great  strength, 
a>d  of  this  ha  availed  himself  with  wsaanjnniala  ability. 
To  Ms  ftrra  government  Egypt  is  indebted  for  the  prof ound 
•">wUeht*hs-' " 

r  of  any  i 

d  breadth  „     .  , 

other  country  out  of  Western  Europe ;  end  the  display  of 
* "    "  '        rigorously  paniahad.     While,  however, 

d  Try  the  «  "■  • 
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____  But  thsflrman  of  1841  entailed  the  loan  of  ell 
military  power,  the  army-was  reduced  to  18,000  man. 
and  the  navy  condemned  to  rot  in  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria ;  while  Mehemet  All,  faflfag  to  aaji  4a  great 
object  of  hie  ambition,  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
dynasty,  and  being  compelledjo  look  on  hi*  then  living 
family  as  his  only  heirs,  thenceforth  confined  himaalf  to 
measures  of  less  Importance,  and  did  not  prosecute  tie) 
these  with  his  former  energy. 

The  entire  constitution  of  tha  government  of  Egypt  is 
tha  work  of  Mehemet  Ali.  With  a  few  exceptions,  be 
destroyed  all  former  usages,  and  introduced  a  system  partly 
derived  from  European  models.  The  army  and  navy  are 
of  his  creation,  so  are  the  taxation,  the  regulation  of  import 
and  export  duties,  &c,  quarantine  laws,  the  mnanfactoriae, 

useful,  others  both  vexatious  and  ill-calculated  for  the 
country.  The  collages  of  language*  and  rnedifirif,  and  tha 
printing-press  at  Boolik,  are  among  the  former,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly praiseworthy  efforts  in  a  right  direction;  and  in 
"be  placed  many  minor  improve- 
t  Ali  ahowetf  t:—  ' 


Egypt  has  benefited  by  tb 
people  have  suffered  most  * 
tioaof  priv  '    ■-=■■■ 
arbitrary1  at 

of  xeeraUee 


The  a 


tion  of  private  land*  ha*  been  before  mentioned 

arbitrary' act  must  be  edded  the  leisure  of  the  lands  of  the 

"a  imposition  of  heavy  taxation,  and  a  system 

impnaamant.    In  fact,  tha  condition  of  tha 

h  lias  rarely  been  as  wretched  as  it  is  at  the 

J  the  real 


oes  of  Egypt,  which  are  certainly  agricultural 
a  severe  How  to  native  produce  by 

"ndustry,  and 

oopoli- 


Gove 


•  which 
i  military 


crushed  the  spirit  of    the  agriculturists. 

and  ayjTerriing  ahDhasa  were  assuredly  vt 

hi*  career  is  almost  unequalled  iu  Tarkleh  history.     __.. 

It  not  beentfor  tha  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  hie 

Syrian    mooseae*  «*r  tha  Porte  would   probably  have 

teemed  Egypt  from  tha  wretched  condition  of  a  Turkish 


life  and  numerous  disadvantage*  of  position  and  nafrfm. 
hi*  moral  character,  enlightened  ntttd.  Ma]  distinguished 
ability  must  place  him  high  tn*nng?lJa1  grittt  men  of  tonfeml 
timee.1 

Ibrahim  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  'Abbas,  *on  est 
Tootcon.  This  miserable  voluptuary,  and  withal  bigoted 
^"flgh  ignorant  Muslim,  utterly  aajadaatad  J"        " 

'       '-*-     jusfilted   his  own 

begun  hi 
It  was  a  tune  of  daUhatah 


government  and  solely  consulted   1 
Bating  his  reign  all  tha  great  works  b 


gratification. 
fisheanet  Ab- 


end hi*  sudden  death  m  July  1864  waa  welcomed  by  all 
true  Egyptians  a*  the  removal  of  the  nountrj^  ecaa*.  Hii 
suocessor,  Said  Pasha,  the  fourth  eon  of  Hebemet  An, 

endeavoured  to  pursue  his  groat  fathers  policy -and  to  cany 
out  hie  aims.  He  had  not,  however,  the  strength  of  char- 
acter or  the  health  needed  to  meet  the  serious  dlfficultiee  of 
the  task,  and  he  will  chiefly  be  remembered  for  the  abolition 
of  some  of  the  more  grinding  Government  monopolies,  and 
for  the  concession  of  tha  Bus*  OanaL  It  wee  reserved  for 
hit  nephew,  the  present  khedive,  to  attain  all  and  ■ 

The  reign  of  Ismail  promisee  to  be  the  b 
Ante*,  of  i 


anew  era  for  Egypt. 
teased  of  unusual  enerj 
ciati'/a  of  the  important 
the  ambition  proper  to 

khedive  is  a  ruler  such 


fa^JH 


XMt     Hi*  first  step  v, 
irksome  coutrol  of  the  Porte.    At  great  Met 

obtained  an  imperialflnuau  in  18f>01rernovw)fiilmyst  all 
the  old  treaty  restrictions,  granting  him  the  title  uf  khedive 


poeeible,ti 
he  obtain* 


Ihi  Drat*  qfXtktm*  AH. 

I.  Met™*  Ali. 

AIM*. 

n.Tbnlin,    latraflc 


™.       Heel 
IT.  bald. 
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ii  made  Mm  virtually  an 

independent  sovereign. 

Jumna  thus  obtained  for  him— 1>  and  his  dynasty 
■  nettled  regal  rank,  Ismail  turned  hie  attention  home- 
wards,  and  began  a  series  of  refonne  each  ee  no  previous 
governor  of  Egypt  over  contemplated.  Be  re-established 
end  improved  the  administrative  system  organised  by 
Hehemei  Ali,  and  which. bad  fallen  into  decay  under 
'Abbie'e  indolent  rale ;  he  caused  a  thorough  remodelling 
of  the  customs  system,  which  wae  in  an  Wrchla  state,  to 
be  mads  by  English  officials  ;  in  I860  he  bought  the 
Egyptian  post-office,  and  placed  it  under  the  direction, 
with  full  powers,  of  an  official  from  St  Martin's  la  Grand, 
who  has  brought  it  into  admirable  working  order;  he  re- 
organised the  military  schools  of  his  grandfather,  and  lent 
his  willing  support  to  the  cause  of  education  in  every  way. 
Public  work*  Lava  largely  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
khsdrre.  Baxlwaya,  tolegraplui,  lighthouses,  the  harbour 
worfce  at  Sous,  the  breakwater  at  Alexandria,  hare  been 
carried  oat  under  hie  personal  auspices  by  some  of  the  best 
contractors  of  Europe.  If  there  is  a  fault  to  be  found  in 
tliis  Europeaniiing  of  Egypt,  it  is  that  the  practical  seal 
for  modem  civilisation  leaves  no  room  for  the  honourable 
respect  due  to  the  unique  antiquities  of  the  country.  It  is 
tone  that  ancient  Egypt  is  protected  by  the  care  of  Mariette 
Bey,  but  the  art  ofthe  Arab*  is  suffered  to  decay,  nay,  is 
ares  purposely  demolished,  to  make  room  for  modem 
French  gewgaws.  A  recent  writer  telle  us  that  a  new  street 
cuts  through  about  a  mile  ofthe  "old  Arab  rookeries,0  and 
gravely  advances  the  opinion  that  the  opera  house  and  the 
public  gardens  and  the  other  meretricious  abominations  that 
have  been  est  up  in  Cairo  are  worthy  of  a  second  class 
European  cityl  Still,  terrible  as  is  the  vandalism  now 
going  on  in  Egypt,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  present 
policy  of  the  khadive  will  add  greatly  to  the  proeperity 
and  health  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  future 
generation*  will  gain  at  the  fearful  expense  of  the  present 
like  funds  required  for  these  public  works,  as  well  as  the 
actual  labour,  have  been  remorselessly  extorted  from  a 
poverty-stricken  population;  and  there  is  probably  no 
peasant  now  existing  whose  condition  is  worse  than  that 
of  the  long-suffering  Egyptian  fellah. 

One  of  the  greatest  reforms  that  Egypt  owes  to  its  present 
ruler  ia  the  abolition  of  the  old  system  of  consular  juris- 
diction, and  the  substitution  of  mixed  courts,  where  Euro- 
pean and  native  judge*  ait  together  to  by  aU  mixed  cases 
without  respect  to  nationality.  Tlieaa  courts  were  estab- 
lished in  1876  on  the  suggestion  of  the  wisest  of  Egypt's 
statesmen,  Nubar  Pasha,  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
an  international  commission.  A  code  baaed  on  the  Moham- 
medan law  and  the  Code  Napoleon  has  bean  drawn  up, 
which  seems  thoroughly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  position; 
and  the  best  results  may  be  looked  for  from  this  reform. 
It  were"  greatly  to  be  desired  tliat  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
court*  should  be  attended  so  a*  eventually  to  supensedoj 
the  old  native  system.     At  present  they  only  take  the 

In  recent  times  the  khodiva  he*  annexed  a  huge  territory 
to  the  south  of  Khartoom,  now  extending  about  h  far  aa 
Gondokoro,  and  which  will  doubtless  shortly  include  the 
lake*  of  Victoria  and  Albert  Nyanra.  The  expedition  was 
at  first  commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  with  vary 
unsatisfactory  results;  and  great  relief  was  (alt  when  the 
continuation  of  the  work  of  conquest  was  intrusted  to 
Colonel  Gordon,  an  officer  in  whose  character  and  ability 
the  fullest  confidence  is  placed.  The  khedive  has  professed 
ymsntf  anxious  to  put  down  the  Nile  slave-trade,  and  that 
he  is  really  desirous  of  seeing  the  traffic  ended  ie  shown  by 
the  full  powers  he  has  given  Colonel  Cordon  for  the 


suppression  of  it  in  the  heart  of  the  slerB-connbv.  'What 
the  result  will  be  it  is  hard  to  foretell  ;  but  the  good  faith 
of  the  khedive  and  the  determination  of  Colonel  Cordon 
are  now  beyond  a  doubt.  Quite  recently  (Aug,  14, 
1877)  a  convention  "between  the  British  and  Egyptian 
Governments  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  has 
been  signed,  imposing  stringent  penalties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  into  Egypt,  and  extending  the  power  of 
search  in  the  case  of  suspected  vessels. 

Altogether  it  may   be  believed  that  a  battel  time  it 
beginning  for  Egypt.  (s-S-p.— a..r.p.)] 

TOPOORLPBT  AltD  KOSCKKBTa.1 

The  northern  coast  of  Egypt 


ypt  is  low  and  barren,  preaent- 

and  affording  no  indication  of 

ry  which  itbonnds.     It  is   a 

of  rock,  for 


country  wl 
barrier,  generally  of  sand-hills,  hi 
the  most  part  wholly  deetitute  of  vegetation, 
grow  a'  few  wild  and  stunted  date-palms.  Immediately 
behind  are  desolate  marshy  tracts  or  extensive  salt  lakes, 
and  beyond,  the  fertile  country.  The  lest  is  a  wide  plain, 
intersected  by  the  two  brunches  of  the  Nile,  and  by  many 
canals,  of  which  eomn  were  anciently  branches  of  the  river, 
and  having  a  soil  of  great  richness,  though  in  this  particular 
it  is  excellad"by  the  valley  above.  The  only  Inequalities 
of  the  aarfece  are  the  mounds  of  sneient  towna,  and  those, 
often  if  not  always  ancient,  on  which  stand  the  modern 
towns  and  villages.  The  palm-trees  are  lees  numerous,  and 
not  so  beautiful  as  in  the  more  southampart  of  the  country, 
but  other  trees  are  more  common.  The  houses  and  huts 
of  the  towns  and  villages  are  of  burnt  brick  near  the 
Mediterranean  ;  but  aa  the  climate  becomes  drier,  and  the 
occurrence  of  rain  far  less  frequent,  the  use  of  crude  'brick 
obtains,  until  near  the  point  of  the  Delta  it  is  very  general. 
—  of  the  towns  are  rarely  remarkable  for 

architectural  beauty  in  the  tract  to  the  north  of  Cairo.  Tbs 
villas  of  the  Turkish  grandees,  which  are  not 
,  have,  however,  a  light  and  picturesque  appear- 
ance, though  their  style  ia  not  good.  The  desert*  which 
the  plain  on  both  sides  are  rocky  tracts  of  very 


d  with  at 


slight  elevation,  having  their  n 
and  other  debris. 

Of  the  towns  on  the  northern  coast;  the  most  western, 
Alexandria,  called  by  the  natives  ELIskendaraeyeb,  ia  the 
largest  and  the  most  important  It  «u  founded  in  the 
year  aa  332  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  gave  it  the 
form  of  a  Macedonian  mantle  (chlemya).  The  ancient  city 
occupied  the  space  between  the  sea  and  Lake  Mareotia, 
being  about  four  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  a  little 
less  than  a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  island  of 
Tharos  was  likewise  inhabited,  and  was  joined  to  the 
oontiiiont  by  the  mole  called  the  HeptesUdium.  The 
Heptastadium  and  the  island  divided  the  bay  into  two 
harbours.  These  were  spacious,  aqd  although  the  western, 
anciently  called  Portus  Eunosti,  but  now  the  Old  Port,  is 
difficult  to  enter,  and  the  eastern,  Magnus  Portus,  or  the 
New  Port,  is  not  so  deep  and  is  less  secure,  they  are,  except 
~   t  Said,  by  far  the  best  anchorages  on  this  coast  c* 


which  partly  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Rhacotis,  a  place  of  little  Importance,  naturally  speedily 
increased  in  consequence,  and  became  the  emporium  of  the 
trade  between  Europe,  Arabia,  and  India.  Alter  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  city  became  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies. 
™    the  Ptolemies  Alexandria  was  adorned  with  palace*  and 


1  Tie  following  eatenst  of  tea  tgaesreaaj'  SB 
h  mainly  band  oa  afe  Lam's  MB.  "Dwsipt 
the  witter  of  this  irtlol*  uad  s>  " 
Unas  ta  thai  manor. 
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lor  which  they  did  not  scruple  to 
nispou  mors  nucleus  edifices  of  some  of  their  chiefeet  orna- 
ments. While  ita  commercial  importance  increased,  it 
became  ft  celebrated  seat  of  learning,  with  the  greatest 
library  of  antiquity,  through  the  wise  interest  with  which 
the  Greek  kings  regarded  science  end  letters.  Under  the 
Ptolemies,  however,  the  inhabitants,  who  Were  chiefly 
Greeks,  became  very  troublesome  to  their  rulers,  like  most 
©oinraercial  populations,  and  their  turbulence  was  ill 
restrained  by  the  weakness  of  the  later  sovereignc-of  that 
lino,  tfrmnihe  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  B.O.  30,  until 
it  was  taken  by  the  Arabs,  ij>.  641,  Alexandria  sensibly 
Reclined,  party  in  oonseqnence  of  its  being  a  provincial 
capital,  instead  of  a  royal  residence,  but  chiefly  because  of 
the  unruly  disposition  of  ita  inhabitants,  and  their  violent 
religions  and  political  disputes,  which  at  last  resulted  in 
the  seat  of  government  being  transferred  to  the  fortress  of 
Egyptian  Babylon,  near  the  modern  Cairo,  which  became 
in  some  sort  the  capital  Daring  this  period  it  had  been 
distinguished  for  the  learning  of  its  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
strong  part  which  they  took  in  the  theological  differences 
of  the  early  church.  Under  the  Muslims  Alexandria  never 
regained  the  position  of  metropolis .  of  Egypt,  and  its 
importance,  with  some  fluctuations,  waned  until  the  dis- 
covery and  consequent  adoption,  of  the  route  to  India  by 
the  Oape  of  Good  Hope  almost  withdrew  the  main  cause 
of  its  prosperity.  Recently,  however,  the  resumption  of 
the  overland  route  has  greatly  benefited  this  city,  and 
although  it  was  not  made  the  capital,  it  became  the  (a vomits 
faaManCiof  Isaeassaet  AIL  win™  hi  Uknnuwuiag  contributed 
to  iU  welfare. 

The  older  part  of  the  town  of  Alexandria  stands  upon  the 
Heptaatadiom,  now  much  wider  than  it  was  anciently;  but 
the  recent  part,  where  are  the  houses  of  the  European  mer- 
chants, occupies  the  site  of  a  portion  of  the  ancient  city, 
which  was  nearest  to  the  mole.  The  most  striking  edifice  is 
the  castle  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  containing  a  lighthouse, 
which  has  succeeded  to  the  more  famous  Pharos  of  antiquity. 
Here  alec  is  the  pasha's  palace,  as  well  as  a  leaser  Pharos. 
The  houses  of  the  town  are  built  of  stone,  or  have  their 
lowest  story  cased  with  that  material,  and  the  portion 
above  built  of  brick  plastered  and  whitewashed.  The 
residences  of  the  European  merchants  and  consuls  and 
the  richer  Turks  and  natives  are  spacious  and  well-built, 
n  the  modern  Italian  style,  bat  have  no  claims 
mty.  The  mosques  are  not  remark- 
■h  church  will,  if  ever  completed,  be  a 
great  ornament  to  the  town.  The  population  of  the  town 
is  estimated  at  over  900,000.  One  of  the  favourite  project* 
nf  Hehemet  Ali  was  the  fortification  of  Alexandria,  which 
has  bean  thus  rendered  so  strong  that  if  well  garrisoned  it 
could  not  be  invested  by  a  force  of  leas  than  about  40,000 
men. 

The  ancient  remains  are  very  scanty  and  of  little  interest, 
compared  to  those  "which  are  seen  on  the  sites  of  other 
Egyptian  towns.  Two  objects  are  conspicuous,  one  of  the 
obelisks  commonly  called  "  Cleopatra's  Needles,"  and  the 
great  column  known  -as  "Pompe/fl  Pillar."  The  former 
is  a  fine  obelisk  of  red  granite  nearly  70  feet  in  height, 
bearing  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  with  the  names  of 
Thothmee  HI.,  Ramses  IL,  and  a  later  king.  Beside  it 
was  a  fallen  obelisk  of  the  same  dimensions,  its  fellow, 
now  (Oct  1877)  on  its  way  to  England.  They  were 
brought  here  from  some  ancient  temple  during  the  Roman 
rule.  Poropey's  Pillar  is  in  like  manner  of  red  granite, 
and  ita  shaft  is  about  70  feet  high,  the  whole  column 
being  nearly  100  feet  in  height.  •  Its  pedestal  bears  a 
Greek  inscription  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Diocletian. 

Proceeding  to  the  east  of  Alexandria,  the  first  place  of 
importance  is  Er-Basheed,  called  by  the  Europeans  ltosetta, 


a.  anciently  the  Bolbitine.     Before  the  ratting 
et  Ali  of  flu  Mahmoodeeyeh  Canal  to  connect 


a  -considerable  town-on  the  west  bank  of  the  Roeotta  branch 

of  the  Kile,  m 

byMeh 

Alexandria  with  this  branch  of  the  river,  Rosette  was  a 

Slace  of  greater  importance  than  now,  as  in  consequence  of 
le  decay  of  the  old  canal  of  Alexandria,  the  overland  trade 
-from  India  chiefly  passed  through  it,  It  le  a  well-built 
town,  having:  some  gardens,  and  is  in  many  reepeois 
more  agreeable  than  Alexandria.  Its  population  is  stated 
to  be  15,000.  A  little  to  the  north  of  the  town  ia 
the  boghaz,  a  bar  of  sand  stretching  across  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  rendering  it  often  impassable;  and  between 
it  and  Rosette  is  an  old  fort  called-Fort  St  Julian  by  the 
French,  who  repaired  it  during  their  occupation  of  Egypt, 
when  one  of  their  officers  discovered  the  Rosette  Stone, 
the  famous  trilingual  tablet  which  afforded  the  cine  by 
which  hieroglyphicawerb  interpreted. 

In  ascending  theutoastta  branch,  the  first  place  of  inte- 
rest is  the  site  of  Sals,  sal,  on  the  eastern  bank,  marked 
by  lofty  mounds,  and  the  remains  of  massive  walls  of  erode 
brick,  which:  were  those  of  a  great  inclosnre  in  which  the 
chief  temple  and  doubtless  other  sacred  edifices  stood.  The 
goddess  Nit  or  Neith  was  the  divinity  of  the  place,  and  a 
great  festival  was  annually  held  here. in  her  honour-,  to 
which  pilgrims  resorted  from  other  parts  of  Egypt  Sals 
was  remarkable  for  the  learning  of  its  priests,  and  was  the 
royal  residence  of  the  Salte  kings  (Dynasties  IHV.,  XXTL) 
A  modern  village  here  is  called  "  Sa-el-Hagar,11  or  "  Saia 
of  the  Stone,"  a  name  which  perhaps  alludes  to  the  famous 
monolith  described  by  Herodotus. 

In  the  interior  of  the  modern  Delta  nn  remains  of  import- 
ance have  been  discovered,  though  there  are  many  ancient 
sites  marked  by  mounds.  The  chief  towns  are  El-Mahall eh 
el-Kebeereh,  not  far  from  the  Damietta  branch,  about  forty 
miles  from  the  sea ;  Tanta,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
Delta ;  and  Manoof ,  farther  south.  Of  these  Tanta  is  best 
known  as  the  birth-place  of  a  Muslim  saint,  the  eeyyid 
Ahmad  Et-Sedawee,  in  whose  honour  three  festivals  are 
annually  kept,  the. greatest  of  which  attracts  more  pilgrims 
than  any  other  in  Egypt,  and  ia  in  this  respect  second 
alone  to  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  festivals  of  -Tanta 
are  rather  distinguished  by  riot  than  piety,  and  recall  the 
revelries  of  Bubastis  and  Canopna. 

Several  places  of  interest  are  found  on  the  course  of  the 
Damietta  branch,  the  old  Phatnitic  or  Pethmetia  First 
of  these  is  the  town  whence  it  takes  its  name,  Dimyat, 
called  by  the  Europeans  Damietta,  which  stands  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  branch,  on  its  eastern  side.  In  the 
time  of  the  crusades  it  was  a  strong  place,  and  regarded 
as  the  key  of  Egypt  It  was  taken  and  retaken  by  the 
contending  forces,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  operations 
of  St  Louis  in  the  unfortunate  eighth  crusade.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  saltan  Edh-Dhahir  Beybare,  in  *.x>.  1251, 
raxed  it  and  rebuilt  it  on  the  present  aits  somewhat 
farther  from  the  sea.  It  ia  a  flourishing  town,  and 
has  a  population  of  29,000  inhabitants.  The  next  place 
of  importance  is  the  town  of  El-Mansoorah,  founded  by  El- 
Melik  El-Kim il,  the  nephew  of  Ssladin,  during  the  sixth. 
crusade,  to  commemorate,  as  its  name  imports,  his  success 
over  the  invading  army  of  Jean  de  Brieune.  A  little  to 
the  south  of  EI  Mansoorah,  on  the  opposite  or  western 
bank,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  are  the  remains  of 
a  very  remnrkat-le  temple  of  the  goddess  Isia,  and  the 
mounds  of  the  town  of  Iseum.  Although  the  temple  is 
entirely  throne  down,  as  though  by  a  natural  convulsion, 
but  probably  by  human  violence,  its  plan  may  be  partly 
traced  and  its  date  ascertained,  as  the  materials  have  not 
been  removed.  It  was,  unlike  most  Egyptian  temples,  built 
altogether  of  granite,  and  was  about  800  feet  in  length  and 
£00  in  breadth.    The  materials  must  have  been  transported 
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from  Bysne,  t  distance  by  the  river,  < 
doubtless  floated,  of  more  than  600 
mind  thia  circumstance,  and  the  difficulty  of  both 
and  sculpturing  *o  hard's  material,  thia  temple  moat  oe 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  moat  costly  in  the  country. 
The  earliest  name  which  haa  been  found  here  ia  that  of 
Nekht-har-heb  (Dynaaty  XXX.),  but  the  moat  common  one 
■a  that  of  Ptolemy  Fhiledelbbns.  A  littlo  to  the  south  of 
this  sits,  on  the  same  bank,  it  the  email  town  of 
Semennood,  anciently  Bebennytos;  and  a  short  distance 
farther,  od  the  eame  aide,  ia  the  Tillage  of  Aboo-Seer,  the 
ancient  Bnsiris,  named  after  Osiris,  who.  with  Iaia,  wis 
hera  worshipped.  Herodotus  mentions  among  the  great 
festivals  that  of  Iaia  held  at  Busiris,  but  thia  was  more 
probably  kept  at  Ieenm,  which  wee  not  far.  For  a  long 
distance  than  hi  nothing  of  interest  until  we  reach  Tof- 
Atreeb,  where  the  aite  of  the  town  of  Athribis  ia  marked 

•lime  blocks  of  stone. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Dainietta  branch,  in  the  'broad 
cultivated  tract  or  the  desert  beyond,  are  some  placet 
worthy  of  note.  The  most  eastern  of  these  is  the  site  of 
Pelusiam,  which  was,  in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
Dynasty  XXVI.,  the  key  of  Egypt  towards  Palestine.  No 
important  remains  have  been  discovered  btere.  Between 
this  site  end  the  Dainietta  branch  are  the  mounds  of  Tanis, 
or  Zoan,  I'm,  un,  where  are  considerable  remains  of  the 

at  temple,  the  moat  remarkable   of  which  'are  several 

[en  obelisks,  eome  of  which  are  broken.  From  their 
inscriptions,  and  those  of  other  blocks,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  temple  was  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Dynasty  XII.,  and  was  much  beautified  by  Bamsee  II. 
and  other  kings  of  that  time  and  the  subsequent  period 
Tenia  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tanihio  branch  of  the 
Nile,  now  called  the  Canal  of  the  El-Mo'Ui,  On  the  same 
aide  of  the  same  branch,  but  far  to  the  aonth,  waa  the  city  of 
Bubeatis,  ps-asar,  the  site  of  which  ia  Indicated  by  very 
lofty  mounds,  in  which  may  be  traced  the  remains  of  ia 
great  temple,  which  waa  entirely  of  red  granite.  Here  was 
held  the  festival  of  the  goddess  Bast,  or  Bubastia,  which 
attracted  great  crowds  of  pilgrims,  and  ia  ranked  by 
Herodotus  first  of  the  festivals  of  Egypt  Not  far  sooth, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  is  Bilbeys,  which  was  a 
place  of  some  importance  aa  a  frontier-town  in  the  time  of 
the  Eiyoobee  princes.  Still  farther  aonth  are  the  monnda 
of  Onion,  the  Jewish  city  founded  by  the  high,  priest  Oniaa, 
where  was  a  temple  closed  by  Vespasian  not  long  after  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem.  The  site  ia  called  Tell-el- 
Yahoodeeyeh,  or  "  The  Mound  of  the  Jewess," 

At  the  point  of  the  Delta,  ia  the  unfinished  barrage, 
whicnj  by  crossing  both  branches  of  the  river,  will  regulate 
the  inundation  above  and  below  thia  point  The  river 
here  becomes  broader  than  in  its  divided  state,  and  long 
continues  so.  A  little  south  of  the  point  of  the  Delta, 
on  the  eastern  hank  of  the  river,  near  the  village  of  El- 
Matsroeyeh,  not  far  north  of  Cairo,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Eeliopolis,  or  On,  is,  the  City  of  the  Son,  marked  by  a 
solitary  obelisk,  tod  erode  brick  ridges  formed  by  the 
mint  of  a  massive  wall  The  obelisk  bean  the  name  of 
Ueurtesen  I,  the  second  king  of  Dynasty  XH.,  in  the 
simple  inscription  which  runs  down  each  of  its  shies.  It 
is  of  red  granite,  and  nearly  70  feet  in  height.  The  city 
was  famous  rather  for  the  learning  of  its  college  than  for  its 
else,  and  the  temple  of  the  sun  was  held  in  high  veneration. 
Many  famous  Greek  pnOoaophera  studied  here,  and  much 
of  their  earliest  knowledge  of  natural  science  was  no  doubt 
derived  from  their  Egyptian  instructors. 

BooUk,  the-port  of  Cairo, -is  a  nourishing  town,  having 
two  remarkable  mosques.  It  waa  built  A.H.  713,  in  the 
reign  of  the  sultan  jbawatesawj  Ibn  Kala-oon.     Here  M. 
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Marietta  haa  founded  the  national   "  Mueee  Boulaq,"  I 
splendid  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities, 

Cairo  ia  the  fourth  Muslim  capital  of  Egypt ;  the  die 
of  one  of  those  that  have  preceded  it  is,  for  the  most  pert, 
included  within  its  walla,  while  the  other  two  wan  a  little 
to  the  south.  ' Amr,  the  Muslim  oonqnsro*-of  the  country, 
founded  B-Fnetit,  the  oldest  of  these,  dose  to  the  fortress 
of  Egyptian  Babylon,  the  seat  of  government  at  that  time. 
Ita  name  signifies  "  the  Tent,"  as  it  was  bruit  where  'Amr 
had  pitched  his  tent  The  new  town  speedily  became  a 
place  of  importance,  and  waa  the  residence  of  the  Nilba, 
or  lieutenants,  appointed  by  the  orthodox  and  Ommiade 
caliphs.  It  received  the  name  of  Maar,  properly  Misr, 
which  was  also  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  Memphis  and  to 
Cairo.  It  declined  after  the  foundation  of  7J  Kihireh,  but 
never  became  altogether  deserted,  for  a  small  town,  celled 
Maar  H-'Ateekah.  or  "  Old  Maar.*  occupies,  in  the  present 
day,  part  of  what  was  its  area  in  ita  time  of  prosperity. 
Shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Ommiade  Dynasty,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  'Abbesee,  the  city  of  FJ-'Aakar  was 
founded  (a.H.  133)  by  Suleymin,  the  general  who  subju- 
gated the  country,  and  became  the  capital  and  the  reeidenoa 
of  the  successive  lientenanta  of  the  'Abbesee  caliphs,  23- 
'Aakar  waa  a  email  town  adjacent  to  FJ-Fnabtt,  of  which  it 
wis  a  kind  of  aubjirb.  Its  aite  ii  now  entirely  desolate. 
The  third  capita],  EfKstte*,  or  Et-Kataye*,  waa  founded 
about  a-h.  360,  by  Ahmad  Ibn-Tooloon,  aa  hie  capital.  It 
continued  the  royal  resilience  of  his  successors  ;  but  not 
long  after  the  fall  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  subsequent 
IUuheedeee,  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  by  the 
>,&Kahireh.    ! 


EtKetW,  which  had 
been  sacked  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Toolooneea,  rapidly 

its  great  mosque,  tl 


decayed.     A  part  of  the  present  Cairo  oc 


ipiai  ita  site,  an 

„ I    ,  IbnrTMunon, 

Qohar  el-Kald,  the  conqueror  -of  Egypt  for  the  fatimoe 
caliph  FJ-Molis,  founded  a  new  capita],  sji,  356,  which 
waa  named  El-KAMreh,  that  ia,  "  the  Victorious,"  a  name 
corrupted  into  Cairo.  This  town  occupied  about  a  fonrth 
part,  the  north-eastern,  of  the  present  metropolis.  By 
degrees  it  became  greater  than  FJ-Fustat,  and  took  tram 
it  the  name  of  Misr,  or  Masr,  which  ia  applied  to  it 
by  the  modern  Egyptians.  It  continually  increased,  ao 
aa  to  include  the  aite  of  El-Katie?  to  the  sooth,  and 
of  the  old  town  of  El-Maks  to  the  west  The  famous 
Baladin  built  the  Citadel  on  the  lowest  point  of  the 
mountain  to  the  east,  which  immediately  overlooked 
El-Katie1,  and  he  partly  walled  round  the  towns  and  large 
gardens  within  the  apace  now  called  Cairo.  Under  the 
prosperous  rule  of  the  Mamlook  saltans  thia  great  tract 
waa  filled  with  habitations ;  a  large  suburb  to  the  north, 
the  Hoeeyneeyeh,  was  added  j  and  the  town  of  Boolak 
waa  founded.  After  the  Turkish  conquest  (jld.  1B17)  the 
metropolis  decayed,  but  ita  limita  were  the  tame;  with  the 
present  dynasty  it  has  somewhat  recovered. 

Cairo  is  of  an  irregular  oblong  form.  Its  greatest  length 
is  about  three  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  a  mile 
and  a  ha'f,  and  ita  dimensions  do  not  fell  very  much  short 
of  theee  in  any  part  M.  Jacotin  (Daeriplion  da  I'Sgyptt, 
xviiL  b.  Ill)  estimates  the  superficies  of  Cairo  at  793 
hectares,  or  about  3  square  miles.  This  surface  ia  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  occupied  by  houses,  for  it  contains  the 
Citadel  and  various  extensive  gardeni  and  open  spaces,  sa 
wall  aa  lakes.  Most  of  the  streets  are  ertremely  narrow, 
and  the  markets  generally  crowded,  so  that  the  stranger 
usually  acquires  a  delusive  ides  of  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation. Mr  I^ns  states  the  population  to  have  been 
340,000  before  the  great  plagne  of  1835,  and  adds  that  the 
deficiency,  equal  to  not  leas  than  one-third  of  the  inhabit 
ants,  caused  by  that  terrible  visitation,  would  be  speedily 
supplied  from  the  villages,    (llodtra  Egyptian;  Iaoodtm. 
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tion.)  Sir  Giuituer  Wilkinson.  In  tia  Motlcrn  Egypt  and 
Thebri  (i.  256),  published  in  1843,  gives  the  population  at 
■boat  200,000  :  and  Mrs  Toole,  writing  in  1813,  estimates 
it  at  about  240,000  {Engiitliaoman  in  Egypt,  I  136);  bat 
Clot-Bey  (J/wf«  Oiniral,  I  204),  whose  work  appeared  in 
1640,  states  the  unoh  higher  amount  of  about  300,000 
souls.  The  central  of  1847-8  states  the  more  moderate 
number  of  253,511  inhabitants,  and  in  this  instance  it  is 
not  like!;  to  Lave  been  far  wrong.  We  maj  fairly  suppose 
that  daring  the  time  of  comparative  prosperity  that  followed 
the  great  plague  of  1835,  the  population  gradually  increased 
to  about  360,000,  and  that  the  cholera  in  1848,  and  the 
conscriptions  occasioned  by  the  Crimean  War,  somewhat 
diminished  its  amount,  which  in  tbe  subsequent  time  of 
peace  rose  to  the  jireaeut  sum  of  about  350,000.  Of  the 
population  of  240,000,  in  Mr  Lane's  estimate,  about 
190,000  were  Muslim  Egyptians,  abont  10,000  Copts, 
3000  or  4000  Jews,  and  the  rest,  strangers  from  various 
countries.  The  adult  male  population  was  about  one-third 
of  the  whole,  or  80,000  persona,  of  whom  30,000  were 
merchants,  petty  shopkeepers,  and  artisans,  20,000  domestic 
eervanta,  and  15,000  common  labourers,  porters,  &c; 
the  remainder  chiefly  consulting  of  military  and  civil 
tervaute  of  tbe  Government      (Jfodern  Egyptian*,  I.  c.) 

Cairo  is  still  the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  of 
Arab  cities.  The  beauty,  of  its  religious  and  domestic 
architecture.  Wore  the  recent  innovations,  is  unexcelled 
elsewhere.  The  edifices  raised  by  the  Moorish  kings  of 
Spain  and  the  Muslim,  rulers  of  India  may  have  been 
more  splendid  in  their  materials,  and  more  elaborate  in 
their  details ;  the  houses  of  the  great  men  of  Damascus 
may  be  more  costly  than  were  those  of  tbe  Memloot  beys ; 
but  for  parity  of  teste  and  elegance  of  design  both  are  far 
excelled  by  many  of  the  mosques  and  houses  of  Cairo. 
These  mosques  have  suffered  much  in  .the  beauty  of  their 
appearance  from  the  effects  of  time  and  neglect ;  bnt  their 
colour  has  been  often  thus  softened,  and  their  outlines 
rendered  the  more  picturesque.  What  is  most  to  be 
admired  m  their  style  of  architecture  is  its  extraordinary 
freedom  from  restraint,  shown  in  the  wonderful  variety  of 
its  forms,  and  the  skill  in  design  which  has  made  the  most 
intricate  details  to  harmonize  with  grand  outlines.  Here 
the  student  may  best  learn  tbe  history  of  Arab  art.  Like 
its  contemporary  Gothic,  it  has  three  great  periods,  those 
of  growth,  maturity,  and  decline.  Of  the  first,  the  mosque 
of  A1""1"*  Ibn-Tooloon  in  the  southern  part  of  Cairo,  and 
tbe  three  great  gates  of  El-Kahireh  (the  old  city),  the  Bab- 
en-Near,  Bab-el-Fntooh,  and  Bab-Znweyleh,  are  splendid 


friezes,  and  its  details  of  conventionalized  foliage.  Tbe 
second  period  passes  from  the  highest  point  to  which  this 
art  attained  to  a  luxuriance  promising  decay.  The  mosqne 
of  Sultan  Hasan,  below  the  Citadel,  those  of  Mneiyad 
end  Kali-oca,  with  the  Barkookeyeh,  in  the  main  street  of 
the  old  city,  and  tbe  mosqne  of  Barkook  in  tbe  Cemetery 
of  Kilt  Bey,  are  instant™  of  the  earlier  and  beet  style  of 
this  period.  Tbe  forms,  though  still  massive,  are  lees 
simple,  and  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  the' necessities 
at  space.  The  decoration  is  in  conventionalized  foliage  of 
the  moat  free  forms,  balanced  by  exquisite  geometrical 
patterns.  Of  the  last  style  of  this  period,  the  Gbooreeyeh, 
in  the  main  street  of  the  old  city,  and  the  mosque  of  Kilt 
Bey  in  his  cemetery,  are  beautiful  specimens,  They  Bhow 
an  elongation  of  forms  and  an  excess  of  decoration  in  which 
the  florid  qualities  predominate.  Of  the  sge  of  decline  the 
timjtt  monument  is  tbe  mosque  of  Mohammed  Bey  Aboo- 
Dahab,  in  the  old  city.  The  forms  are  now  poor,  though  not 
lacking  in  grandeur,  and  the  details  ore  not  as  well  adjusted 
M   before,  with  a  want  of  mastery  'A  the  most  suitable 


decoration.  The  usual  plan  of  a  congregational  mnaqoe 
is  a  large,  square,  open  court,  surrounded  by  colonnades,  of 
which  the  chief,  often  with  more  rows  of  columns,  faces 
Mecca  (eastward),  and  has  inside  its  outer  wall  s  decorated 
niche  to  mark  the  direction  of  prayer.  In  the  centre  it  a 
fountain  for  ablutions,  often  surmounted  by  a  dome,  anil 
In  the  eastern  colonnade  a  pulpit  and  a  dejJc  for  readers. 
When  a  mosqne  is  also  the  founder's  tomb,  it  has  a  richly 


decline ;  bat  most  specimens  are  of  the  latest  jusriod  of 
that  age.  These  are  rfltrfail  by  a  «'"E"i"  fitness  and 
great  elegance  in  tbe  interiors.  The  decoration,  though 
inferior  to  that  of  the  mosques  of  the  best  style,  is 
charming  for  variety  and  beauty  of  pattern.  See  Caibo, 
and  also  Ahchitsctijes,  voL  JL  pp.  440-44. 

To  the  east  ol  Cairo  is  a  bold  spur  of  tbe  inonutaina 
known  as  El-Gebel  Fi-Mukatlam.  Beneath  it,  and  to  the 
north  t>f  the  Citadel  is  the  Cemetery  of  Kilt  Bey,  remark- 
able for  the  splendid  tombs  of  the  Memlook  sultans. 
The  most  beautiful  of  these  ia  that  of  Kilt  Bey,  from  which 
tbe  cemetery  takes  ire  name,  but  those  of  the  sultan  Barkook 
and  of  El-Goooree  muat  not  be  passed  by  uum  on  tinned.  At 
a  little  distance  to  the  north-east  is  the  Gebel-el-Ahmar,  or 
"Red  Mountain,"  and  southward  of  this,  petrified  wood 
in  large  quantities  is  seen  strewn  on  the  surface  of  the 
desert.  The  space  between.  Cairo  and  the  Nile,  varying 
from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  is  occupied  by 
plantations  which  were  made  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  during 
his  father's  role.  Formerly  this  side  of  the  city  was,  u 
the  other  three  are  still  partially,  bounded  by  lofty 
mounds  of  rubbish ;  these  he.  caused  to  be  removed,  and 
by  doing  so  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  the  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  by  planting  with  trees  the  intervening  space. 
By  irrigating  this  tract  very  freely  with  a  steam-engine  he 


■n  part  of  tbe  city  somewhat  damp.  To  tl 
or  uairo  is  a  great  cemetery  containing  the  tomb  oi  tna 
Imam  Eeh-SliAfe'ee,  and  also  an  aqueduct,  built  hy  the  saltan 
El-Ghooree,  which  conducts  water  from  tbe  Nile  to  the 
Citadel;  and  further  sooth,  the  Roman  fortresa  of  Egyptian 
Babylon,  now  called  Kasr-eah-Shema,  at  present  chiefly 
occupied  by  a  Coptic  convent,  as  well  as  tbe  small  town  of 
Maar  El-'Ateekah,  which  ia  all  that  remains  of  the  famous 
metropolis  El-Fustit.  It  contains  no  remarkable  edifices : 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  however,  is  the  oldest 
mosque  in  Egypt,  that  of  'Amr,  tie  Muslim  conqueror,  bat 
it  has  been  so  frequently  repaired  and  almost  rebuilt  that 
it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  its  original  appearance. 
Opposite  to  Maar  El-'Ateekah,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  very  narrow  branch  of  the  Nile,  is  the  island  of  Er. 
Bodah,  containing  the  famous  Mikyas,  or  NQomoter. 

The  chief  place  on  the  western  bank  near  Cairo  is  the 
small  town  of  Et-Oeezeh,  opposite  Maar  El-'Ateekah.  Kl- 
Oeeseh  is  beet  known  as  having  given  it 
famous  group  of  Pyramids,  the  chief  mi 
phis,  which  stand  on  the  slightly  elevated  border  of  the 
low  Libyan  range,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
neyood  the  limit  of  the  cultivated  land. 

The  city  of  Memphis,  xxn-sona,  "  the  good  sta- 
tion," stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  about  ten 
miles  above  .Cairo,  It  was  founded  by  Manas,  the  first 
king  of  Egypt  The  kings  and  paople  who  dwelt  there  chose 
the  nearest  part  of  the  desert  as  their  burial-place,  and  built 
tombs  on  its  rocky  edge,  or  excavated  them  in  Its  sides. 
The  kings  raised  pyramids  around  which  their  subjects  were 
buried  in  comparatively  small  sepulchres.  Tbe  pyramids 
were  grouped  together,  end  often  there  is  a  long  distance 
from  one  group  to  another.  Although  many  pyramids  have 
been  nearly  or  wholly  destroyed,  yet,  as  the  largest  uodonbfc- 
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adly  remain,  ihe  general  rentage!  of  the  necropolis  cannot 
be  much  changed.  Fmm  the  Craadcl  of  Cairo  we  obtain 
a  good  view  of  the  several  groups.  Pis**,  opposite  to  us, 
bat  ■  little  to  the  south,  era  the  three  freak  I^ramids  of 
El-Oaaiiit,  two  of  which  exceed  all  the  other*  1* Magnitude; 
at  Boms  distance  further  sooth  ws  sea  thou  of  Ahno-Seer, 
likewise  three  in  comber,  of  smaller  dimensions,  end,  not 
so  far  beyond  them,  tha  great  Pyramid  of  Bekkirah,  called 
from  ite  form  that  of  Step*,  with  smaller  pyramids  In  ita 
neighbourhood.  Farthest  of  all,  after  a  wider  interval  are 
the  two  large  Pyramids  of  Dahahoor,  which  approach  in 
size  the  wo  great  structures  of  H-Geezeh.  There  are  more 
to  the  sooth  as  far  as  the  Feiyoom,  the  last  beira  that  of  El- 
LAhoon,  bnt  nous  above  the  Pyramids  of  Dahahoor  can  be 
i  ncluded  within  tha  Hemphite  necropolis.  That  great  tract 
extended,  if  we  measure  from  the  ruined  Pyramid  of  Aboo- 
BaweyBh,  somewhat  to  the  north  of  those  of  M-Gaeseh,  to 
the  southernmost  Pyramid  of  Dahahoor,  throughout  a  space 
of  nearly  twenty  miles,  in  almost  every  part  of  which  some 
sepulchres  have  been  discovered,  while  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  many  more  await  a  fortunate  explorer. 

Tha  road  to  the  pyramids  of  H-Goemh  from  the  town  is 
through  cultivated  field*  diversified  by  villages  in  palm- 
groves.  A*  we  approach  them,  these  structures  do  not 
give-  ua  that  idea  of  sua  that  we  had  expected  from  our 
first  distant  view ;  and  until  we  stand  at  their  feet  we  do 
not  appreciate  their  vasaees.  Bnt  as  we  endeavour  tosean 
the  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  when  about  to  begin  ita 
ascent,  we  fully  realize  a  result  that  human  labour  has  not 
achieved  elsewhere.  The  very  dimensions  (a  height  of 
about  half  a  thousand  feet,  four  sides  each  measuring  the 
seventh  of  a  mile)  are  in  themselves  gigantic;  hut  when 
we  know  that  this  huge  space  is  almost  solid,  containing  a 
few  chambers  so  small  aa  not  to  be  worthy  of  consideration 
in  calculating  its  contents,  we  discover  that  no  monuments 
of  man's  raising  elsewhere  afford  any  •cola  by  which  to 
*ts  greatness.  The  Pyramids,  except  one  or 
;  were  tombs  c"  " '  " 

a  priest  attached  to  it, 
chapel  st  some  distant*)  in  front  of  the  entrance. 

The  Great  Pyramid,  "  the  Splendid,"  wsa  the  mausoleum 
of  Kbufu,  or  Cheops,  of  Dynasty  IV.  The  present  per- 
pendicular height  of  the  structure  is,  according  to  General 
Vyse,  450  feat  9  inches,  and  the  aide  of  ita  present 
base  746  feet.  It  is  about  30  feet  lower  than  it  was 
originally,  in  consequence  of  tha  casing  stones  and  much 
of  tha  outer  masonry  bavins  been  torn  off ;  snd  its  base  is 
likewise  smaller.  General  Vyse  gives  the  former  height  at 
480  feet  9  inches,  and  the  side  of  the  former  base  at  784  feet. 
Like  all  the  other  pyramids,  it  faces  the  cardinal  points. 
At  the  completion  of  the  pyramid  tha  faces  were  smooth 
and  polished,  but  now  they  present  a  series  of  great  steps 
formed  by  the  courses  of  stone,  and  are  in  some  places  (par- 
ticularly in  the  middle  of  each  face,  and  at  the  angles,  snd 
•boat  the  entrance)  much  broken.  The  ascent  is  easy 
though  fatiguing,  and  the  traveller  is  amply  rewarded  by 
the  view  which  he  obtains  from  the  platform,  about  33 
feet  square,  at  the  summit,     The  prospect  of  the  fertile 

&ind  valley  on  tha  one  aide,  ctd  of  the  undulating 
surface  of  the  Great  Desert  on  the  other,  aa  well  aa 
of  the  pyramids  and  tombs  beneath,  is  alike  remarkable 
from  its  character  and  the  associations  which  it  calls  up. 
The  examination  of  the  interior  is  no  less  interesting.  All 
other  tombs  but  the  Memphito  pyramids,  and  those  which 
wsra  simply  pits,  were  not  closed,  the  upper  chamber 
being  intended  for  the  performance  of  funeral  rites  when 
the  family  of  the  deceased  visited  his  sepulchre.  These 
pyramids,  however,  were  most  carefully  closed.  The 
chambers  which  contained  the  bodies  of  the  Hog,  snd. of 
those  (doubtless  of  his  family)  who 


e  masonry  ab> 
aa  idea  of  the 


structure,  km  without  Bcnlptnres,  and  scarcely 
in  any  way,  being  usually  wholly  plain. 
The  passages  leading  to  them'  ore  only  large  enough  to 
admit  a  sarcophagus,  and  after  the  king's  burial  were  closed 
by  the  lowering  of  heavy  atone  portcullises,  and  the  block- 
ing up  of  the  entrance.  The  desired  object  was  security, 
and  we  must  not,  therefore,  expect  beauty  or  grandeur  in 
chambers  constructed  for  this  purpose,  although  we  cannot 
mil  to  admire  their  massive  and  glocmy  aspect. 

Tha  entrance  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  not  far  from  the 
middle  of  the  northern  face,  49  .'eet  in  perpendicular 
height  froaa  the  base.  The  fallen  stones  and  rubbish 
have,  however,  raised  a  mound  which  readies  nearly  to  the 
about  which  having  been  torn  down, 
'  ■*""  of  the  pyramid.     In 

uus  manner  tue  passage  ass  lost  somewhat  of  its  length. 
The  passage  itself  is  3  feet  11  inches  high,  and  3  feet  01 
laches  wide,  and  is  lined  with  fine  limestone.  It  descends 
at  an  angle  of  26"  41'.1  At  a  distance  of  63  feet  3  inches 
from  the  beginning  of  the  roof  of  tha  present  entrance,  a 
second  passage  commencea  from  this,  taking  an  ascending 
direction.  The  entrance  of  this  new  passage  is  obstructed 
by  great  blocks  of  granite  which  entirely  fill  it,  and  have 
been  passed  by  means  of  an  excavation  around  them.  We 
thus  enter  the  ascending  passage,  which  is  of  the  same 
breadth  and  height  as  the  former,  and  inclines  at  an  angle 
of  36*  IB'.  The  stones  which  bine  ita  roof  and  sides  are 
vrrry  rough,  and  ft  has  evidently  been  left  unfinished 
After  ascending  this  passage  for  a  distance  of  109  feet  7 
inches,  we  reach  the  Grand  Passage,  which,  from  its  greater 
dimensions,  presents  a  comparatively  imposing  appearance. 
It  ascends  at  the  same  angle  as  the  last,  while  a  horizontal 
passage  rune  beneath  it  to  a  chamber  to  be  subsequently 
mentioned.  Just  within  the  Grand  Passage  is  the  mouth 
of  the  Well,-  an  irregular  pit,  partly  excavated  in  the  rock, 
leading  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  first  passage.  Ita  object 
was  probably  to  afford  an  exit  to  the  workmen  who  bad 
been  engaged  in  closing  the  ascending  passage.  The  Grand 
Passage  is  6  feet  10  inches  in  width  st  its  base,  28  feet 
high,  and  156  feet  long.  The  blocks  which  compose  its 
sides  gradually  approach,  every  course  above  the  second 
projecting  a  little,  and  on  each  side  is  a  atone  bench.  At 
the  end  of  this  passage  a  horizontal  one  begins,  of  much 
smaller  bnt  unequal  dimensions,  and  S3  feet  1  inch 
in  length,  leading  to  the  Grand  Chamber,  commonly  called 
the  King's  Chamber,  which  it  enters  at  the  eastern  end  of 
its  north  side.  This,  which  is  the  principal  sepulchral 
chamber  (unless,  indeed,  there  be  an  undiscovered  one  of 
greater  importance),  is  lined  with  red  granite,  and  measures 
in  length  34  feet  3  inches,  in  width  17  feet  1  inch,  snd  in 
height  19  feet  1  inch.  It  is  altogether  plain,  and  contains 
only  a  sarcophagus  of  red  granite,  which  is  equally 
unadorned.  Above  this  chamber  ore  five  small  ones,  which 
may  be  called  entresols,  evidently  designed  to  lighten  the 
pressure  of  tha  superincumbent  masonry,  particularly  as  the 
uppermost  of  themhaa  a  pointed  roof.  Four  of  these  were 
discovered  by  the  Isle  General  Howard  Vyse,  who  found  in 
them  quarry-marks,  bearing,  in  two  varieties,  tha  name  of 
Khnfu,  the  royal  builder  of  the  pyramid.  These  chambers 
—  reached  with  difficulty,  and  chiefly  by  forced  pi 

i  horizontal  pass"  ~"  *  '     '      "       '  " 

now  be  described. 


*  Sir  Jobs  HaracfcaTa  "  ObterTntions  on  tha  Entrain  Pauagn 
.  Pyramids  of  Qlsab,"  In  Yyes's  Pyramid,  0/  OiaA,  voL  1L 
09.  Tha  different  angles  of  tha  entrance  passages  of  other 
pyramids,  snd  Uw  drenmitinrs  that  Our  win  almia  closed  st  the 
completion  of  the  ImQdlnge,  show  that  the  fact  of  this  one's  hiving 
pointed,  at  1  mpposad  date  of  Ita  erection,  to  d  Draconis,  which  wn 
than  tha  pointer,  b  not  to  be  ngudad  as  more  than  accidental. 
Havartoalas,  as  above  mentioned,  the  pyramids  face  tha  cardinal 
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3  feat  5  j  inebee  -wide,  f or  tho  first  0  2  feet  of  its  length, 
end  then  we  descend  a  step  and  find  the  passage  to  be  B 
feet  8  inches  high  for  17  feet  11  inches  farther,  until  it 
enters  the  "  Queen's  Chamber,"  as  it.  is  usually  called,  at 
the  eastern  comer  of  its  north   aide.     This   chamber  it 

J  8  feet  9  inches  long,  and  17  feet  broad,  and  its  extreme 
eight  ia  20  feet  3  inches.  It  has  a  pointed  roof,  of  great 
blocks  of  atone,  inclined  upwards  and  meeting  in  the 
middle.  Within  it  is  the  entrance  of  a  forced  passage. 
the  remainder  of  the  first  passage,  beyond  where  the  first 
ascending  passage  leads  to  the  moat  interesting  parte  of  the 
structure,  is  still  to  be  noticed.  It  continues  below  the  forced 
entrance  to  the  ascending  passage  for  a  distance  of  239 
feet  10  inches,  being  cat  through  the  rock  on  which 
the  pyramid  la  Wit  For  this  apace  its  inclination  and 
proportions  do  not  change,  bat  it  then  becomes  horixontal 
for  87  feet,  terminating  at  the  entrance  of  an  excavated 
Chamber  46  feet  in  length,  and  27  feet  1  inch  in  breadth, 
but  of  irregular  and  inconsiderable  height.  There  ia  no 
doubt  that  this  chamber  was  left  unfininhed  at  the  closing 
l){  the  pyramid.  Beyond  It  the  passage  continues,  opposite 
to  where  it  entered  the  chamber,  end  extendi  horizontally 
D3  feet  9  inches  into  the  rock  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Second  Pyramid,  which  bore  the  name  of  "  the 
Great,"  and  was  the  tomb  of  Khafra,  or  Chephren  (Dynasty 
IV.),  stands  at  a,  short  distance  to  the  south-west  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  which  does  not  very  much  exceed  it  ia 
magnitude,  though  far  superior  in  its  construction.  It  has 
a  base  of  690  feet  9  inches  square,  and  is  H7  feet  6  Inches 
in  height,  being  more  steep  than  its  larger  neighbour.  A 
great  part  of  its  casing  baring  been  preserved,  extending 
about  a  fourth  of  the  distance  from  the  summit,  the  ascent 
ia  very  difficult,  especially  aa  when  one  has  climbed  on  to 
the  cased  portion  he  can  Bee  nothing  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  building,  and  thus  feels  aa  if  npon  a  pyramid  In  the 
air.  There  are  two  entrances,  both  in  the  north  side,  from 
which,  and  other  peculiarities,  it  is  possible  that  the 
building  was  originally  much  smaller  than  now,  and  that, 
after  its  first  completion,  it  was  enlarged,  and  a  .new 
entrance  and  sepulchral  chamber  added. 

The  Third  Pyramid,  "the  Superior,"  the  tomb  of 
Menkanra,  or  Mycerinus,  is  almost  in  a  line  with  the  other 
two,  and  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  being  only  203  feet 
in  height,  and  334  feet  6  inches  square  at  the  base.  It  is 
constructed  beautifully,  and  in  a  costly  manner,  and  in 
these  respects  is  unexcelled,  if  equalled,  by  any  other 
pyramid.  The  exterior  was  anciently  cased  altogether,  or 
in  part,  with  granite,  bat  this  has  been  generally  torn  off. 
General  Yyse  opened  it,  and  found  that  it  had  been 
previously  ransacked.  In  it  he  discovered  a  very  beautiful 
sarcophagus  (which  was  unfortunately  lost  at  sea  on  ita 
way  to  England),  aa  well  as  part  of  a  mummy-cose, 
bearing  the  name  of  King  Menkaura,  and  a  mummy,  not 
certain!;  the  king's,  both  of  which  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  confirms  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that 
it  was  the  tomb  of  Mycerinus.  llanetho  says  that  it  was 
built  by  Queen  Nitouris  (Dynasty  VI).  This  apparent 
inconsistency  is  explained,  aa  Bunsen  remarks  (Egypt* 
Place,  il.  165,  ug.,  210,  «;.),  by  the  construction  of  the 
pyramid,  which  has  two  principal  chambers,  and  was  evi- 
dently enlarged  after  its  first  completion,  so  that  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  it  is  the  sepulchre  of  both  Men- 
cheres  and  Queen  Nitocris. 

Near  the  three  large  pyramids  are  mx  smaller  ones  ;  three 
of  these  are  near  the  east  side  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and 
three  on  the  south  side  of  the  Third  Pyramid.  They  were 
probably  the  tombs  of  near  relations  of  the  kings  who 
founded  the  great  pyramids.  The  space  around  the 
pyramids  is  occupied  by  very  numerous  tombs,  some  built 
of  stone,  others  excavated  in  the  aides  of  the  wok  on  wnion, 


the  pyramids  stand,  while  others  are  simply  pits  witk 
sepulchral  chambers  leading  from  them.  The  meet 
interesting  of  these  occupy  a  square  -bounded  on  the  cast 
by  the  Great  Pyramid  and  on  the  south  by  He  Second, 
and  are  meetly  the  sepulchres  of  the  subjects  of  Khufu  and 
other  kings  of  Dynasties  IT.  and  V.  These  tombs,  which 
are  of  inconsiderable  dimensions  in  comparison  with  many 
at  Thebes  and  elsewhere,  are  all  built  of  atone,  and  have 
inclined  walls,  so  as  to  resemble  truncated  pyramids.  They 
usually  contain  a  chapel,  or  more  rarely  chapels,  the  walls 
of  which  are  decorated  with  moat  remarkable  painted 
sculptures,  portraying  the  everyday  life  of  the  Egyptians 
at  that  remote  age,  with  short  inscriptions  of  an  explanatory 
character.  The  absence  of  representations  of  the  gods 
and  subjects  clearly  connected  with  religion  is  note- 
worthy. Other  similar  tombs  stand  to  the  east  and  south 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  ;  and  in  the  former  direction  are  the 
principal  sepulchral  grottoes  hewn  in  the  side  of  the 
elevated  rocky  tract  on  which  the  pyramids  stand.  Some  of 
these  excavations  bear  similar  representations  to  those  of  the 
other  tombs  already  mentioned.  To  tho  east  of  the  Second 
Pyramid  is  the  Great  Sphinx,  called  in  Egyptian  "  bu," 
emblem  of  Hor-em-akhu,  "  Horns  in  the  horizon,"  one  of 
the,  most  characteristic  monuments  of  this  wonderful 
necropolis,  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Great  Pyramid. 
It  is  4  recumbent  androsphinx,  or  man-headed  lion,  183 
feet  9J  inches  in  length,  hewn  out  of  a  natural  emi- 
nence in  the  solid  rock,  aome  defects  of  which  are 
supplied  by  a  partial  stone-casing,  the  legs  being  likewise 
added.  Stops  lead  down  to  ita  front,  where  are  a  sanctuary 
and  tablets,  but  these  are  covered  by  tho  sand,  which,  after 
the  hollow  has  been  cleared,  speedily  fills  it  again.  Not 
far  to  the  westward  of  the  Sphinx  is  the  remarkable 
excavation  known  as  Campbell's  Tomb,  discovered  by 
General  Vyee,  chiefly  consisting  of  a  large  pit  surrounded 
by  a  trench.  The  causeways  leading  to  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid and  to  the  Third,  the  former  of  which  greatly  excited 
the  admiration  of  Herodotus,  are  well  worthy  of  a  careful 
examination.  The  only  pyramid  which  stands  to  the  north 
of  this  group  ia  that  of  Aboo-Rnwoysh,  which  is  in  so 
mined  a  condition  as  scarcely  to  deserve  a  visit.  It  lies 
about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Pyramid,     t 

Southward  of  the  Pyramids  of  Et-Gecrah,  the  Erst 
objects  of  interest  are  those  forming  the  similar  group  of 
Aboo-Seer,  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  the  largest  being 
about  the  site  of  the  Third  Pyramid.  They  are  on  the 
elevated  edge  of  the  Libyan  chain,  about  seven  miles  from 
the  Third  Pyramid,  and  are  four  in  number,  thine  being 
large,  and  the  fourth  very  small  The  Northern  Pyramid 
of  Aboo-Seer  appears  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Sahura  of 
Dynasty  V.,  and  the  Middle  Pyramid  ia  the  tomb  of  Ra-n- 
user  of  the  same  line. 

About  two  miles  farther  in  the  same  direction  are  the 
Pyramids  of  Sakkinu,  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  called  the  Pyramid  of  Steps.  The  tract  around 
them  appears  from  the  number  of  the  tombs  to  have  been 
the  principal  burislplace  of  Memphis,  to  which  it  is  near. 
The  Pyramid  of  Steps  has  a  height  of  196  feet  6  inches, 
and  its  base  formerly  measured  on  the  north  and  south 
aides  3S1  feet  2  inches,  and  on  the  east  and  west  393  feat 
1 1  inches.  Within  it  are  numerous  passages  and  a  gallery, 
which  must,  for  die  most  port,  have  been  made  subse- 
quently to  tbe  completion  of  the  structure.  In  the  centre 
ia  a  very  lofty  and  narrow  chamber,  and  near  it  a  small 
one,  which  was  lined  with  bine  tiles.  In  the  latter  was  an 
inscription  containing  the  title  of  the  bulls  Apia.  Under 
the  aU  monarchy  those  sacred  animals  were  here  entombed. 
It  ia .  thought  that  this  pyramid  was  constructed  by 
Venephes  of  Dynasty  L  IfManetho  be  correct  in  assigning 
the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Apis  to  a  later  king,  this 
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rr/rsmid,i(ofUeneph*s,vmsorigi:ially  a  royal  sepulchre.  In 
the  tract  between  the  Pyramids  of  fSakkarah  Mid  AboivSeer 
in  tho  remains  of  the  Sarapeum,  and  lbs  bnrialplaoe  of 
the  balls  Apia,  both  discovered  by  11  Marietta.  They  ere 
inclosed  by  a  met  wall,  having  been  connected,  for  the 
Sarapeum  was  the  temple  of  the  defunct  Apia.  The  tombs 
ere  in  subterranean  galleries  or  in  separate  excavations 
■which  contain  many  sarcophagi,  in  which  the  bulla  ware  en- 
tombed. Not  the  least  important  result  of  this  discovery 
is  the  certainty  that  Serapis  was  a  form  of  Osiris,  and 
that  his  name  was  Hesiri-hapi,  or  Oairis-Apis  (Brngeoh, 
Rriteberkhtt  aat  Atgypltn,  37,  ugq.),  aa  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  had  long  previously  suggested  (MaUria  Eitro- 
gltfpkiea,  SI,  and  Tooab.  MS.  addition).  Hie  other 
pyramids  are  of  comparatively  little  interest  Then  era 
also  some  curious  private  tombs,  among  which  may  be  par- 
ticularized a  large  grotto  excavated  in  the  face  of  the  rook 
overlooking  the  valley,  which  is  remarkable  for  being 
vaulted  on  the  principle  of  the  true  arch,  bat  without  a 
key-stone.  It  is  of  the  time  of  Psammetiehnt  L  of 
Dynasty  XXVf.,  being,  aa  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  remarks, 
one  of  the  two  earliest  known  examples  of  the  arch  in 
stone,  though,  as  he  adds,  there  are  brick  arches  at  Thebes 
of  the  time  of  Amenophia  L  of  Dynasty  XVIIL  (Modtm 
Egypt  omj  T/Uba,  L  368-9). 

The  site  of  Memphis  is  marked  by  monndt  in  the  culti- 
vated tract  to  the  east  of  the  Pyramids  of  Sekkarah,  and 
swat  the  village  of  Meet-Raheeneu.  Of  the  great  temple 
of  Ptah,  its  tutelary  divinity,  there  are  no  remains  above 
ground,  except  a  few  blocks  of  stone  and  some  broken 
statues,  one  of  which  ia  a  fine  colossus  of .  Ramses  H., 
which  most  probably  stood  in  ancient  times  before  one  of 
the  principal  entrances  of  the  temple.  It  ia  of  white  chert, 
and  beautifully  executed,  representing  tho  king  in  a  stand- 
ing posture.  It  has  fallsn  to  the.  ground,  and  has  lost 
part  of  He  lags;  nevertheless  it  has  suffered  inoon- 
aiderubls  damage  elsewhere,  so  aa  to  be  still  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Egyptian  art.  Tho  original  height  waa 
more  than  40  feet.  This  colossus  is  the  property  of  the 
British  nation,  but  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  remove 
it  to  this  country.  As  Sir"  Gardner  Wilkinson  remarks, 
"  when  the  Turks  have  burnt  it  for  lime,  it  will  be 
resetted'' (Jfwfcrs,  Egypt  and  Tbba,,i.  873).  The  site 
of  Memphis  being  in  the  cultivated  tract,  and  near  the 
modern  capitals  of  Egypt,  its  monuments  have  alike  toff  ered 
i  the  destructive  power  of  nature,  and  from  the 
>f  those  who  have  used  them  as  quarries  or  de- 

„ i  from  motives  of  fanaticism.     The  Pyramids 

have  not  escaped  man's  violence,  but  their  vastnest  has 
generally  defied  his  attacks. 

At  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Steps  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Dehshoor,  an  interesting  group,  of  the  history  of  which 
nothing  certain  is  known.  To  their  north  is  a  vast  trun- 
cated pyramid,  tho  sepulchre  of  Unas,  last  king  of  Dynasty 
T.  anciently  called  "  the  Most  Beautiful  Place,  "  now 
Heitabat  Fareoon,  or  "  Pharaohs  Boat."  Two  of  the 
Pyramids  of  Dahshoor  are  of  stone,  and  three  of  crude 
brick.  The  former  exceed  in  sue  all  the  other  pyramids 
except  the  First  and  Second  of  FJ-Obeseh,  and  have  re- 
markable chambers  within  them.  The  Northern  Stone 
Pyramid  has  a  base  of  TOO  feet,  and  a  heigh*  of  338  feet  6 
inches,  and  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  size,  having  originally 
measured  719  feet  B  inches,  and  343  feet  7  inches.  Some 
of  the  casing  remains.  It  has  an  entrance  in  the  northern 
fata,  leading  to  three  ehambera  of  similar  construction  to 
tho  Grand  Passage  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  '  The  Soathem 
Stone  Pyramid  is  distinguished  by  the  pesuliantyof^  its 
form  and  by  having  two  entrances,      -   - 


_   .  been  supposed  that  ft  a .   .,, 

completed,  having  been   originally  planned  to  be  much 

loftier,  bat  the  method  in  which  the  pyramids  were  built 

renders  this  unlikely ;   and  it  seems  rather  to  have  been 

given  this  form  to  gratify  a  whim  of  the  founder,  especially 

the  entrances  in  different  faces  afford  another  peculiarity. 

i  base  is  610  feet  8  inches,  and  its  height  319  fset  6 

cbss.     At  its  southern  side  is  a  small  brick  pyramid. 

»Tie  Northern  and  Southern  Brick  Pyramids  of  Dahahoor 

3  to  the  eaet  of  those  already  described.     They  are  now 

a  very  rained  state,  being  merely  mounds  of  crude  brick : 

one  of  them  is  probably  the  Pyramid  of  Asycbia  mentioned 

by  Herodotus. 

Among  the  earlier  explorers  of  the  necropolis  of 
Memphis  was  Belsoni,  by  whom  the  Second  Pyramid  wet 
opened.  General  Howard  Vysa  first  undertook  a  complete 
lamination  of  the  series  of  pyramids,  and  having  secured 
le  assistance  of  Mr  Ferring,  carried  ont  thi»  project  with 
'ell-merited  success.  Professor  Lepsios,  the  bead  of  the 
Prussisn  expedition,  opened  many  tombs  in  the  Memphite 
necropolis,  and  has  published  in  his  magnificent  work 
(Denhn/Uer  not  Aegyptm  und  Aethiopisn)  the  moat 
interesting  sculptures  which  they  contain.  M.  Marietta, 
aided  by  the  French  Government,  discovered  the  Sara- 
peum  and  the  tombs  of  the  bolls  Apis,  and  has  since 
continued    his    researches   under    the    authority  of   the 

The  voyage  up  the  Nile  from  Cairo  may  now  be 
described.  Not  far  south  of  Maar  FJ-'Ateekah,  the  moun- 
tain and  desert  approach  very  near  the  river  on  that  side, 
end  soon  after  the  wide  opening  of  a  valley  is  seen. 
Beyond  it  is  a  bold  promontory  of  the  eastern  range,  which 
first  gradually  recedes  and  then  becomes  parallel  with  the 
river  for  some  distance,  leaving  but  a  narrow  strip  of 
cultivated  land.  Behind  the  village  of  Tura,  the  ancient 
Troja,  are  the  quarries  named  after  it,  and  a  little  farther 
to  the  south  are  those  of  FJ-sCsssarah.  These  quarries  are 
great  excavated  chambers  and  passages,  which  are  entered 
by  large  square  apertures  in  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain. 
Hence  were  taken  the  finer  blocks  of  limestone  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids  of  El-Geeaeh,  Tablets 
in  both  quarries  record  the.  quarrying  executed  under 
different  sovereigns.  Booth  of  the  quarries  the  character 
of  the  eastern  bank  continues  unchanged,  aid  presents  no 
remarkable  object  until  we  reach  the  promontory  of  the 
Sheykh  Aboo-Noor,  which  will  be  subsequently  mentioned. 
The  western  bank,  on  the  contrary,  is  broad  and  fertile, 
abounding  in  villages,  and  above  its  palm-groves  rise  in  the 
distance  the  massive  forms  of  the  long  series  of  pyramids. 
Considerably  beyond  those  of  Dahahoor,  which  may  be 
considered  aa  the  most  southern  in  the  Memphite  necropolis, 
sre  the  two  Pyramids  of  El-Metenesyeh,  which  are  too  smell 
to  be  seen  from  the  river,  and  yet  farther  tho  solitary 
Pyramid  of  Meydoom,  commonly  called  the  Falee  Pyramid. 
Dr  Brunch  thinks  it  very  probable  that  It  was  the  tomb 
of  SanoferrZ  last  kit-  of  Dynasty  HI  It  is  a  structure  of 
great  site,  having  a  l*ae  of  about  400  feet,  and  a  height 
of  abort  810  feet  In  consequence  of  blocks  having  been 
pnlled  off  its  aidea  for  building  purposes,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  built  in  two  degrees,  the  lower  of  which  is 
mnch  greater  than  the  upper,  while  the  fallen  etonea  around 
its  base  make  it  teem  as  if  raised  upon  an  eminence  to  iu- 
creaee  its  apparent  else,  and  hence  its  name.  The  entrance 
has  not  be«n  discovered.  Its  position,  rising  alone  above 
the  rich  valley  and  desert  beyond,  without  any  objsot  by 
wbieu  to  iDeesnre  its  sise,  render  this  pyramid,  etMi^ 
wh«.  seen  from  some  difttanoo  across  a  broad  part  of  the 
tho  north,   a  very    striking ^object  ^  There  i 
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n*  eg: 

wb  reach  the  tows  of  B*uee-8uwnyf,  about  seventy  milH 
by  the  oouim  of  the  river  from  Cairo. 

Benee-Suweyf  is  a  bnsy  town,  being  tbe  port  of  the 
1'eiyoom.  A  road  leads  hence  to  that  province,  in  a  north- 
westerly direction.  After  crowing  the  great  canal  called 
the  Bahr-Yooeuf,  we  pan  through  the  opening  in  the 
Libyan  range  which  leads  to  the  Feiyoom,  leaving  on  our 
right  the  mined  brick  Pyramid  of  El-Lihoon,  so  celled 
from  an  adjacent  village. 

The  Feiyoom,  including  its  lake,  is  a  pear-shaped  tract 
(its  narrowest  part  being  to  the  west),  extending  into  the 
desert,  and  measuring  in  its  greatest,  length  about  thirty 
miles,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  about  twenty.  The  part 
now  cultivated  is  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  extent  from 
the  east  At  the  north-western  extremity  is  the  great  lake 
of  El-Kara,  which  is  long  and  narrow,  and  fills  the 
northern  portion  of  the  valley.  A  branch  of  the  Bahr- 
Yooeof  flows  through  the  opening  leading  to  the  Feiyoom. 
This  canal  soon  spreads  into  many  streams,  two  of  which. 


they  contribute  with  the  others  to  irrigate  the  cultivable 
tracts. 

The  site  of  ths  famous  Labyrinth  first  claims  our  notice 
after  entering  the  Feiyoom.  Its  position  may  be  known 
by  a  rained  crude  brick  pyramid,  that  of  Hawarah,  which 
is  spoken  of  by  both  Herodotus  and  Strebo,  and  may  be 
called  the  Pyramid  of  the  Labyrinth.  The  remains  of  the 
labyrinth  itself,  which  had  been  previously  known,  were 
first  carefully  examined  by  the  Prussian  expedition  headed 
by  Professor  Lepsina,  in  1813.  The  structure  was  so 
ruined,  however,  that. the  results  were  not  as  decisive  ss 
might  have  been  hoped.  Yet  the  plan  was  to  some  extent 
made  out,  and  the  building  shown  to  have  contained  a 
great  number  of  very  small  chambers,  at  ancient  writers 
had  said ;  and  the  discovery  of  royal  names  of  Dynasty 
XII.,  particularly  of  Amenemhst  TIT ,  to  whom  Manetho 
ascribes  tbe  founding  of  tha  labyrinth,  leaves  little 
doubt  that  this  king  was  the  Mcerit  who  bnilt  tha 
Labyrinth,  according  to  the  classic  writers.  The  use  of 
this  building  has  not  been  distinctly  ascertained.  Msnetho 
indeed  makes  it  to  have  been  the  founder's  tomb,  but  it  is 
most  probable  that  he  was  buried  in  the  pyramid,  which, 
however,  the  Egyptian  historian  may  have  regarded  as  part 
of  the  Labyrinth,  as  it  is  evidently  connected  with  that 


Not  far  beyond  the  site  of  the  labyrinth  is  the  capital 
of  the  province,  usually  called  "FJ-Medeeneh,"  or  "the 
City,"  and  " Medeeuetel-Feiyoom,"  "  the  City"  or 
"Capital  of  the  Feiyoom,"  close  to  the  mounds  of  ths 
ancient  Aminos,  or  Crocodilopolis.  It  is  a  small  bnt 
flourishing  town.  The  only  monuments  of  antiquity  in  its 
neighbourhood  are  the  remains  at  Beyahmoo  somewhat  to 
the  north,  and  the  great  broken  "tablet  at  Begeeg,  at  a 
smaller  distance  to  the  south.  The  former  are  two  etruc- 
tnree  supposed  by  turns  to  be  pyramids,  and  ths  latter, 
which  is  a  record  of  the  time  of  Usurtesen  L,  is  usually 
called  an  obelisk,  but  it  must  rather  be  regarded  as  s  very 
tall  sud  narrow  stele   or  tablet,  upwards  of  10  feet  in 

In  this  part  of  the  Feiyoom,  to  the  north  of  El- 

Medeeneh,  may  be  traced  the  remains  of  that  remarkable 
hydraulic  work  the  Lake  Mania.  M.  Linaut,  a  French 
engineer,  was  the  first  to  determine  the  position  and 
character  of  this  famous  work  of  antiquity ;  and  tbe  results 
of  hie  investigations  are  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of 
some  who  had  previously  noticed  the  enbject  in  published 
work*  (Mtwnre  nir  Is  Lac  MoerU*  Boo.  Eg.,  IMS).  Tha 
object  of  the  Lake  Maris  was  to  regulate  the  irrigation 
of  flie  Feiyoom,  anciently  the  Crocodilqpolite  Nome,  and 
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afterwards  tha  Arsinolte ;  and  it  was  valuable  on  account 
of  its  fisheries.  It  seems  rather  to  have  deserved  the  name 
of  a  very  large  reservoir  than  that  of  a  lake.  Notwith- 
standing the  drying  up  of  the  Lake  Mesne,  the  Feiyoom  is 
still  an  important  ana  fertile  province.  It  produces  very 
huge  quantities  of  grapes;  and  the  fields  of  rosea,  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  rose-water,  present  a  remarkable  appear 

The  great  Lake  of  El-Earn  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
Ing  object  in  this  part  of  Egypt  Its  name,  Birketel-Esrn, 
signifies  "  Ths  like  of  the  Horn,"  or  "  Projection,"  by 
which  an  island  is  intended,  and  not  its  general  form,  as  has 
been  supposed.  It  is,  according  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
about  35  milee  long  and  about  7  broad  at  its  widest  part 
and  is  not  deep,  as  far  as  hat  been  ascertained.  The  water 
is  brackish  and  unwholesome,  though  derived  from  the 
Nile,  which  has  at  all  seasons  a  much  higher  level.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  tracts  in  a  state  of  cultivation, 
or  deserted  for  want  of-  labourers,  though  anciently 
cultivated,'  and  on  the  north  by  the  Libyan  desert,  above 
which  rises  a  bold  range  of  mountains;  and  it  has  a 
strange  and  picturesque  wildness.  Its  northern  shore  was 
anciently  cultivated,  at  least  in  part,  bnt  is  now  entirely 
waste.  Near  the  lake  are  several  sites  of  ancient  towns, 
and  the  temple  called  Essr-Karoon  distinguishes  the  moat 
important  of  these.  That  temple,  however,  being  devoid 
of  sculpture,  and  doubtless  of  the  Roman  period,  could  not 
attract  attention  except  in  a  region  barren  of  monuments. 
After  this  cursory  view  of  the  Feiyoom  we  may  return,  to 
the  Nile  and  continue  our  southward  course. 

Not  far  south  of  Benee-Snweyf  the  eastern  chain  is 
washed  by  the  river  at  the  picturesque  promontory  of  the 
Sheykh  Aboo-Noor,  whose  tomb  stands  on  it*  summit. 
From  this  point  as  far  as  the  town  of  Manfaloot  the  moun- 
tains on  the  east  are  close  to  tbe  Nile,  leaving  a  narrow 
'  cultivable  land,  or  none  at  all,  while  the  w   '  - 


until  one  sees  the  well-proportioned  minaret 
the  large  village  of  Semaloot,  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  architect  of  the  mosqne  of  Sultan 
Hasan  at  Cairo.  Not  far  beyond,  the  river  washes  the 
picturesque  eliffli  of  Qebel-et-Teyr,  or  the  Mountain  of 
Birds,  part  of  the  eastern  range.  Upon  its  summit  stands 
s  Coptic  convent,  called  the  Convent  of  the  Virgin,  Deyr-el- 
'Adra.  One  of  the  monks  of  this  convent  usually  climbs 
down  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain  by  a  diary  path,  and 
swims  to  the  traveller's  boat  to  solicit  alms  as  a  fellow 
Christian.  In  this  part  of  Egypt  we  first  begin  to  notice 
the  entrances  of  grottoes  in  the  face  of  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, but  none  of  these  for  some  distance  are  known,  to  be 
of  any  interest.  Not  far  beyond  Gebel-et-Teyr  fa  the  town 
of  El-Minyeh,  on  the  western  bank,  a  place  wearing  a 
cheerful  aspect.  Opposite  El-Minyeh  are  quarries  and 
sepulchral  grottoes,  the  moat  remarkable  of  the  latter  being 
at  a  site  called  El-Kdm-el-Ahmar,  or  "the  Bed  Mound." 
These  are  of  the  age  of  Dynasties  IT.  and  YL,  but  they 
have  sustained  so  much  damage  in  modern  times  that  they 
do  not  repay  a  visit,  except  fram  one  who  is  a  student  of 
hieroglyphics.  A  governor  of  ElJfinyeh,  an  ignorant 
Turk,  used  these  ancient  tomb*  as  quarries;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  interference  of  Mr  Harris  of  Alexandria, 
the  more  important  grottoes  of  Benee-Haaan  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate  at  his  bands. 

The  first  noteworthy  objects  above  El  Minyeh  are  the 
sepulchral  grottoes  of  Benee-Haaan,  which  are  inferior  to 
none  in  Egypt  for  beauty  and  interest  They  are  excavated 
in  the  face  of  the  eastern  mountains,  which  are  here  very 
low  and  sloping,  and  separated  from  the  river  by  a  small 
extent  of  debris  sud  desert,  and  a  eery  narrow  atrip  of 
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cultivable  bud.  The  grottooe  are  almost  in  a  line  nni 
tie  rammit  of  the  mountain,  and  tt  no  great  height  above 
O*  river.  The  two  northernmost  are  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing porticoes,  each  supported  by  tw.i  polygonal  oolumna  of 
an  orderwhich  is  believed  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  Doric. 
Host  of  the  grottoes  are  adorned  with  sculpture*  and 
paintingi,  which  portray  with  eminent  truthfulness  and 
character  the  manners  of  the  Egyptian)  of  the  remote  period 
at  which  they  werti  executed,  for  they  are  tombs  of  nomarch* 
and  other  govonionj  of  Dynasty  XIL  They  generally 
consist  of  a  chapel  of  large  dimensions,  hating  sometime*  a 
portico  before  it,  and  a  uiche  with  seated  figures  of  the  chief 
persons  buried  io  the  tomb  at  the  extremity,  and  have  pits 
leading  to  sepulchral  chambers.  The  principal  apartment 
i*  sometimes  supported  by  pillar*  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
vaulted.  Ita  walls  bear  representation*  of  the  diversion! 
the  occupant  during  hie  lifetime,  and  of  his  varied  occu 

lions,  in  scenes  depicting  hunting,  fishing,  game*,  feast*, 

processes  of  agriculture,  and  the  like.  The  figure*  of  boast* 
and  birds,  more  especially  the  latter,  are  characterised  by  a 
remarkable  fidelity  and  beauty,  and  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  Egyptian  art  had  attained  a  greater  excellence  at  this 
time  than  it  possessed  nnder  Dynasty  IV.  A  little  to 
the  south  of  these  grottoes,  in  a  ravine,  is  the  Specs 
Artemidos,  a  small  rock-temple  of  Sekhet  or  Pakht,  the 
Egyptian  Diana,  and  some  sepulchres  of  little  interest 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Speos  Artemidos  are 
two  site*,  one  on  either  side  of  the  river,  which  wen 
marked,  iu  the  present  century,  by  most  important 
monuments,  which  have  since  been  destroyed  by  the  Turk*. 
That  on  the  western  side,  near  the  large  village  of  Et- 
Ashmooneyn,  the  ancient  Hermopoli*  Magna,  was  part  of 
a  magnificent  portico,  bearing  the  names  of  Fliilip  Aridssus, 
Alexander  jfigus,  and  Ptolemy  L,  all  that  stood  of  the 
temple  of  Tholh ;  and  on  the  opposite  tide  of  the  river 
were  considerable  remains  of  the  edifice*  of  the  town  of 
Antuotipolis  fonnded  by  Hadrian.  While  wo  regret  the 
destruction  of  snch  interesting  record*,  wo  must  not  charge 
either  the  Turks  or  the  native  Egyptian*  with  all  the  mis- 
chief of  this  kind  which  is  perpetrated,  and  our  sorrow 
is  increased  by  the  reflection  that  to  European  travellers, 
principally  Englishmen  and  Americana,  must  be  assigned 
no  small  share  in  the  destruction  or  mutilation  of  the 
monuments,  which  in  the  case  of  educated  men  is  nothing 
less  than  a  crime. 

A  short  distance  south  of  Antinodpolis  Is  the  town  of  Met 
lawee,  on  the  western  bank,  end  a  little  farther,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  the  promontory  called  Qebel-eah-Sheykh 
Sa'eed,  which  is  honeycombed  with  grottoes,  some  of  which 
are  shown  by  their  sculptures  to  be  very  ancient,  but  are 
so  ill  preserved  e*  to  require  but  a  short  examination.  A 
little  beyond,  however,  in  the  district  of  Tell-El-'Amarineh, 
or  the  Mound  of  El-'Amirineh,  a  small  fertile  tract  where 
the  eastern  mountains  recede,  noted,  like  Benee- Hasan,  for 
the  turbulent  and  thievish  propanaitiee  of  its  inhabitants, 
an  most  curious  remains  of  a  very  ancient  town.  It  was 
the  capital  of  Ehu-n-aten,  the  inn-woishipper  of  Dynasty 
SVTTT.,  and  was  no  donbt  destroyed  by  Horns,  and  not 
subsequently  rebuilt  In  the  mountain  behind  it  are  very 
interesting  sepulchral  grottoes,  in  which  were  buried  the 
coortiera  of  this  king,  and  from  them  we  obtain  much 
information  respecting  his  religion,  a  very  pure  form  of 
enn-wonhip.  The  representations  are  chiefly  of  the  king, 
his  queen,  and  their  children,  distributing  presents  to  the 
•oldisrs  and  others,  of  acta  of  worship  to  the  aun,  and  of 
the  temple  of  the  sun  as  well  as  gardens  and  villas. 

'On  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  Utile  to  the  south  of 
Tell-el-'Amirineh,  is  the  small  town  of  Dorooteeh-Shereef, 
supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  Thebaic*  Phylace,  which 
warded  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Thabtl*.     About  30 


miles  to  the  south  is  the  town  of  Manfalnot,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river,  which  has  a  decayed  appearance  from  the 
manner  ie?  which  the  stream  has  encroached  upon  and 
washed  away  part  of  it.  Opposite  to  Manfaloot  in  the 
eastern  range  are  extensive  crocodile  mum  my  catacombs. 
There  is  nothing  of  note  during  the  next  29  miles  of  the 
river's  course,  which  is  very  winding,  until  we  reach  the 
village  of  Et-Hamra,  the  port  of  Asyoot  This  town,  the 
capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Ba'eed,  that  is,  of  the  whole 
country  above  Cairo,  lies  inland,  about  two  miles  from  J0- 
Hemra,  in  a  richly  cultivated  plain.  Asyoot,  with  it* 
beautiful  mosques,  two  of  which,  one  of  the  Uemlqpk 
style,  and  the  other  of  the  Turkish,  are  not  unworthy  of 
comparison  with  those  of  the  metropolis,  and  its  Con- 
stantinopolitsn  palace,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  ver- 
dant fields,  and  having  behind  it  a  Ens  rounded  spur  of  the 
western  chain,  which  here,  for  the  first  time,  is  near  tho  river, 
presents  a  picturesque  aspect  as  the  traveller  approaches 
it  On  entering  Asyoot  he  is  not  disappointed,  for  the 
excellence  of  the  goods  and  provisions  sold  in  the  well-built 
chief  market,  and  the  solid  look  of  the  house*,  indicate 
activity  and  prosperity.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkahl* 
that  this  wu  an  important  town  some  4000  year*  ago, 
and  has  thus  outlived  Thebes  and  Memphis,  Tanis  and 
Pelusium.  The  ancient  Egyptian  name  was  Ssnt,  or 
probably  Seiut,  but  the  Greeks  called  it  Lyoopolis,  on 
account  of  the  worship  of  the  wolf-  or  jackal-headed 
divinity  of  the  place,  a  form  of  Anubis.  In  the  moontain 
behind  Asyoot  are  some  ancient  grottoes,  on*  of  which  is 
of  great  siie,  bnt  their  sculptures  have  unfortunately 
suffered  much.  The  view  of  the  valley  and  the  town 
beneath  is  an  Ample  reward  for  the  ascent 

Thirty  mile*  farther  by  the  river,  on  the  eastern  bans; 
is  the  village  of  Eaw-el-Kebeereh,  where  wsa  anciently 
AntMopolis.  The  interesting  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Antsana,  which  stood  here  early  in  the  present  century, 
have  entirely  disappeared  through  the  encroachment  of  the 
and  also,  it  is  believed,  from  having  been  used  aa  a 


for  a  short  distance.  It  soon,  however,  retire*  again,  and 
the  valley  on  that  side  become*  broader  than  usual  Here, 
a  short  way  from  the  river,  stands  the  small  town  of 
Akhmeem,  the  ancient  Chemmis,  or  Panopolia.  No 
remain*  of  importance  mark  this  site.  About  32  mile* 
farther  by  the  course  of  the  river,  on  the  western  bank,  is 
the  important  town  of  Qirga,  which  was,  until  a  eompanV 
tively  recent  period,  the  capital  of  the  Ba'eed.  The  rite 
of  Asyoot,  however,  and  the  agency  of  the  ri         ' '  *   ' 


and  it  wean  a  dilapidated  aspect  , 

The  city  of  Abydoe  was  a  few  mile*  from  Oirga,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  on  the  border  of  the  desert,  hero 
separated  from  the  Nile  by  a  broad  cultivated  tract  Close 
to  it  was  Thinis  or  This,  the  town  of  Menea.  Two  intonat- 
ing edifices  render  Abydoe  worthy  of  a  visit  They  are 
both  dedicated  to  Osiris,  the  chief  divinity  cf  the  place. 
The  sontnemmoit  of  these  is  a  temple  of  Osiris,  in  which  we 
End  the  names  of  Harness  II.  and  his  father  Setee  I.  The 
other  structure  is  smaller,  and  in  a  worse  state  of  preser- 
vation than  the  other  temple,  and  among  it*  sculptures  are 
the  same  names,  those  of  Setee  L  and  Ramses  IL  Hence 
wo*  taken  the  famous  list  of  Pharaohs  known  as  the  Tablet 
of  Abydoe,  which  is  now  one  of  the  moat  valuable  object* 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  M  Marietta  has  since  dis- 
covered a  corresponding  tablet  in  the  other  temple,  happily 
complete.  In  the  desert  near  by  are  many  lepulohret 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  interesting  antiquities  which 
have  been  discovered  by  clearing  them  out     The  sanctity 
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of  Abydos  u  a  reputed  burial-place  of  Osiri*  rendered  this 
•  favourite  necnipoli*  of  the  ancient  Em&u  bom  very 
early  tiuN,  particularly  under  Dynasty  IIL 

At  a  distance  of  mors  than  40  mile*  from  Abydos,  but 
in  nearly  ihl  mjdi  latitude,  is  ths  villogs  of  Ptniprnhj  ou 
the  left,  beretha  southern,  bank  of  the  Nile.  Before 
nulling  it  we  pais  the  email  town  of  Farehbot  at  the 
mouth  of  the  great  canal  called  the  Bahr-Yoasuf,  and  the 


large  Tillage  of  Boo,  "—*"g  the  rite  of  Die 
Opporile'tha  latter  place  are  some  sepulchral  grot 
the  saltern  chain,  called  those  of  KafMs-Seiytd,  which 


of  Dioapoua  Parrs, 
ipnlchral  grottoes  in 

They 


HHmawitilinni  which  ocenpy  their  walls  are  not  of 
mousual  interest,  At  Dendarah  it  the  first  well-preserved 
and  unencumbered  temple  that  is  seen  in  a  voyage  np  the 
Nils,  that  of  Athor,  the  Egyptian  Venus,  who  presided 
enr  the  town  of  Tentyru,  or  ftmtyria,  the  capital  of  the 


•boot  a  mile  and  •  half  from  the  File.  From  it  we  gain  a 
apod  idea  of  Egyptian  religion*  architecture  under  the 
Greek  and  Bontan  flMnhdnnni 

The  temple  u  surrounded  by  a  great  wall  of  cruds  brick, 


d  by  a  stone  portal  adorned 
is  emperors  Domitian  and 
of  worship  before  several  divinities.     The  portico  to  which 


bag  ths  • 


it  leads  is  about  135  feet  in  width,  and  is  one  of  the  rii 
and  moat  beautiful  structure*  of  the  kind.  It  is  supported 
by  twentr-f  nnr  columns,  four  deep,  nearly  50  feat  in  height, 
•nd  baring  a  diameter  of  eomewbat  mora  than  7  foot  at 
■*-*-*— it  part.  The  capitals  hare  a  full  face  of  Athor 
'  shore  these  a 
b  side  of  the 


portico,  like  the  rest  of  the  temple,  is  of  higher  merit  i 
regard*  its  architecture  than  its  sculpture,  for  the  latter,  a 
had  dsaHnaJ  nnder  the  Qreek  and  Somen  rule  to  a  mut 
greater  degree  than  the  former,  no  sculptures  are  of  tl 
same  kind  as  on  the  portal,  representing  offerings  made  I 
aome  of  the  earlier  Cowan ;  and  on  the  ceiling  an  varioi 
mystical  snbj  ects,  probably  of  an  astronomical  import,  an 
the  famous  Zodiac  from  which  an  extravagant  idea  of  the 


portico  waa  the  front  of  the  temple  before  this  portion 
added.     This  inner  part  consist*  of  three  considerable 
chambers,  an  isolated  aaaotuary,  and  numerous  small  apart- 
ments.    The  first  of  these  is  a  hall,  supported  by  a  double 
row  of  columns,  three  on  each  side,  of  a  rather  heavy  form. 


shape.     This  hall  is  entered  by  a  doorway  in  the  middle  of 
the  back  wall  of  the  portico,  and  passing  through  it  we  reach 

a  second  and  third  chamber  of  the  same  breadth  bed  shorter, 


and  than  the  sanctuary.  This  chamber  is 
and  is  isolated  by  a  passage  running  round  it  On  each  side 
of  the  chamber*  and  passage  are  many  email  apartment*, 
two  passage*  to  the  exterior,  and  two  staircase* ;  and  there 
are  singular  iniJiuad  panagea  in  the  walls,  two  of  which  are 
entered  from  the  rides  of  the  portico.'  The  whole  interior 
is  covered  with  sculptures  a. 
ating   in  a  sy. 


esofa  chamber  in  the  temple-worship.  The  royal  na 
have  not  always  been  filled  in,  the  ring*  nrnaii  _ 
vacant:  but  whan  they  have  been  sculptured,  they  are 
generally  those  of  the  bit  Cleopatra,  and  Ptolemy  Osaaar, 
bar  ion  by  Johns  Cawar.  On  the  roof  of  thetemple  to 
which  the  staircases  lead,  there  an  a  sort  of  chapel 
and  aome  small  chambers,  one  of  which  Is  very 
tateresting,  because  its  sculptures  relate  to  the  myth  of 


Osiris.  Theexteriorof  tlu  temrJe  is  h  eumpJstely  corerad 
with  sculptor**  a*  the  interior.  Among  the  figures  repre- 
sented here  an  those  of  Cleopatra  ana  Ptolemy  Cesar; 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nils,  a  little  above  Dendarah, 
u  the  town  of  Kins,  between  which  and  Arabia  soma 
traffic  is  carried  on  by  the  route  through  the  desert  to  H- 
Kuseyr  on  the  Bed  See.  The  best  of  the  porous  water 
bottles  which  an  used  throughout  Egypt  are  manufactured 
hero;  and  the  great  water-jar*,  called  "  bauasee,"  which  ins 
women  cany,  are  made  at  {he  large  village,  of  Belli*,  a  few 
rniln  higher  on  the  western  bank.  Opposite  to  Bellas  is 
the  Tillage  called  Kurt  or  Kif t,  marking  the  rite  of  the 
important  town  of  Coptoa,  which  was  the  emporium  an  the 
Nile  of  lie  Arabian  and  Indian  trade  nnder  the Ptolemies; 
and,  somewhat  to  the  south,  is  the  innonritlerahle  town  of 
Koos,  the  ancient  AmUinopoIia  Parrs,  which  succeeded  to 
the  trad*  of  Coptos,  nnder  the  Muslim*,  until  Sine 
supplanted  it-  On  the  western  bank,  a  little  higher,  is 
the  small  town  of  Nakidsh,  which  the  people  call  Nagadab, 
when  an  Boman  Catholic  and  Coptic  convent*.  A  short 
distance  beyond  Nakidsh  an  the  northernmost  of  tht 
remains  of  Thebe*. 

The  monument*  of  Thebes  do  not  present  from  afar  the 
imposing  appearance  of  the  Pyramids  o£  Memphis.  Placed 
for  the  most  part  at  a  distant*  from  the  Nile,  at  well  a* 
from  one  another,  and  having  on  the  western  aide  the 

Cresqne  form  of  *  much  higher  mountain  than  any  near 
phis  rising  behind  them,  they  do  not  strike  those  who 
see  them  from  the  river. .  Most  of  them  an  salt  indaoil 
visible  from  the  Nile  except  when  it  is  at  its  height 
The  stately  colonnade  of  the  tempi*  of  H-TTksur,  incor- 
rectly called  Luxor,  on  the  very  beak,  ia,  however,  not 
unworthy  the  magnificence  of  Thebes,  and  when  one 
approaches  the  other  monuments  his  utmost  expectations 
an  exceeded  by  the  grandeur  of  El-hternak,  the  beauty  of 
the  temple  of  Bamses  IX,  and  the  mystery  of  the'  Tombs 
of  tha  Kings.  Nowhere  else  are  the  mythology,  the 
history,  the  very  life  and  manner*  of  the  Egyptians  of  old 
timea  so  vividly  brought  before  the  eye  a*  in  the  sculp- 
tured and  inscribed  monuments  of  the  inprrif  of  the 
Empire. 

Thebes,  or  Diospoli*  Magna,  is  called  in  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  Ap-t,  or,  with  the  article  prefixed,  T-ep,  whence 
Thebes,  and  No-Amen,  tha  city  of  Amen,  the  No-Amon 
or  No  of  the  Bible.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown, 
but  there  are  remain*  of  the  time  of  Dynasty  XL,  the  first 
of  Diospolite  kings.     Undsr  the  sovereign*  of  Dynasty  XH, 

"■-■■-  l-?--robably 

With 


.  but  it  probably 

declined  during  the  trouble*  of  the  Shepherd  period.     With 

.     -_*v  ft  MMima  jj,  bjghset  proaperifr,  and 

XIX  and  XX.     To  tin* 


iuriag  thi 

Dynasty  XYUX  6 

maintained  it  during  Pyniitiif  3 

period  its  greatest  n 

evidently  commence)  . 

Homer  mentions  it  (K  ix.  381-1),  Tl 

a  great  dry  in  his  days.     After  this  it  si 
i  the  viol« *  ''     *  — ' *  n'": 


halonc     Than  its  dffflrne 

1 in  WD,'-^ 

harsh 

from  the  violence  of  the  Assyrians  and  Persian*,  and  lastly 


of  Ptolsmy  Letbyrn*;  so  that  in  Strabo*  time  tha  Thebans 
inhabited  village*  a*  now,  and  than  was  no  longer  a  city 
(Ansr.,  rtii  I). 


The  monuments  of  Thebes,  exclusive  of  it*  •epulchral 
grottoee,  ocenpy  a  space  on  both  aides  of  the  river,  uf  which 
the  extreme  length  from  north  to  sooth  ia  about  two  miles, 
and  the  extreme  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  four,    Tw! 
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city  was  on  the  eastern  bank,  whan  it  the  great  temple,  or 

mther  collection  of  temples,  called  after  El-Kamak,  m  modern 
village  near  by.  The  temple  of  El-Kamak  ia  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  rivet,  in  the  cultivable  land.  More  than  a 
mile  to  the  aonth-west  ia  the  temple  of  El-Cltsur,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Nile.  On  the  western  bank  ma  the  anburb 
bearing  the  name  Memnooia.  The  desert  near  the 
northernmost  of  the  templet  on  thia  aide,  the  Betheum, 
almost  reaches  the  river,  but  soon  recedes,  leaving  a  fertile 
plain  generally  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth.  Along  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  besides  the  Setheunt,  are  the  Rameeeuni 
of  El-Kurnah,  and,  lew  than  a  mile  farther  to  the  soul  h- 
west,  that  of  Medeenet-Haboo,  and  between  them,  bnt 
within  the  cultivated  land,  the  remains  of  the  Araenophium 
with  it*  two  gigantic  seated  colossi.  Behind  these  edifices 
rises  the  mountain,  which,  hers  attains  a  hsight  of  abont 
1200  feet.  It  gradually  recede*  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, and  ia  separated  from  the  cultivated  tract  by  a  atrip 
of  desert  in  which  are  numerous  tombs,  partly  excavated  in 
two  isolated  hills,  and  two  smell  temples.  A  tortuous 
valley,  which  begins  not  far  from  the  Setheum,  leads  to 
those  valleys  in  which  are  excavated  the  Tombs  (if  the 
Kings  beneath  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain  which 
towen  above  them  in  bold  and  picturesque  forms. 

The  temple  of  El-Uksnr  is  nearest  of  the  edifices  to 
the  river,  and  but  an  appendage  to  the  greet  group  of 
E!  -Kaniak.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  small  town  of 
El-Ukaur,  or  Abu-I-Haggag,  which  ia  built  in  and  around 
part  of  it,  thus  injuring  its  effect,  and  rendering  examina- 
tion difficult.  It  differs  from  most  Egyptian  temple* 
in  not  facing  the  river,  bnt  this  is  accounted  for  by  its 
connection  with  the  temple  of  El-Karnak,  from  the 
southern  approaches  to  which  a  long  avenue  of  sphinxes 
(now  wholly  ruined)  leads  to  it,  ending  at  its  entrance 
This  is  a  massive  propylon,  or  portal  with  wings,  200  feet 
in  width,  before  which  is  a  very  fine  obelisk  of  red  granite. 
Its  fellow,  which  stood  on  the  western  side,  wss  removed 
by  the  French  to  Paris  in  1331,  and  now  adorns  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde.  Both  have  beautifully  cut  biaroglyphio 
inscriptions.  The  height  of  that  which  remains  ia  about 
80  feet  It  ia  adorned  with  three  vertical  lines  of 
hieroglyphics  on  each  side,  bearing  the  title*  of  Ramses  XL 
The  other  obelisk  differs  from  this  only  in  being  slightly 
shorter.  Close  to  the  winged  portal  are  three  seated 
statues  of  red  granite  representing  Ramses  IX;  a  fourth 
bat  been  destroyed.  The  wings  of  the  portal  are  covered 
with  sculptures  of  remarkable  interest,  representing  occur- 
rences in  the  war  of  Ramses  IL  with  the  Sheen  or  Hittites, 
in  his  fifth  year.  On  the  left  wing  ia  depicted  the  defeat 
by  the  Egyptians,  led  by  their  king,  of  the  confederate 

Eoplss  nnder  the  walls  of  the  Bittite  stronghold  called 
!tesh,  or  Kadeah,  on  the  Orontea.  The  king  ia  repre- 
sented, according  to  the  Egyptian  custom,  of  a  gigantic 
size,  standing  in  his  chariot,  which  be  has  urged  into  the 
midst  of  the  hostile  force,  whose  warriors  fall  by  his  well- 
directed  arrows.  The  Egyptians,  on  the  other  hand,  sustain 
no  loss.  On  the  right  wing  is  represented  the  Egyptian 
camp.  This  has  bean  sculptured  over  another  subject,  of 
which  part  may  bo  now  seen,  owing  to  the  falling  out  of 
the  plaster  with  which  it  had  been  filled.  All  these  repre- 
sentations are  in  sunk  relief,  and  beautifully  executed. 

The  entrance  to  the  temple  is  contracted  by  a  modern 
■-all,  through  the  email  door  of  which  we  pass  into  a  great 
court  choked  by  the  huts  of  ths  town,  among  which  stands 
i  mosque.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of 
columns,  the  capitals  of  which  have  the  form  of  the  bud  of 
the  papyrus.  A  ruined  portal  with  wings  forms  ths  end 
cf  this  court,  and  with  it  begins  the  older  part  of  ths 
edifice,  which  has  a  more  southerly  direction ;  and  its 
southernmost  part  in  like  manner  turns  a  little  mors  iu 


that  direction,  that  is,  from  th*  river,  tnongn  not  so 
remarkably.  Soma  deviation  was  probably  rendered 
necessary  by  the  course  of  the  Nile.  The  second  coort  is 
much  obstructed  by  rubbish;  nothing  U  seen  of  it  bat  a 
magnificent  central  avenue  of  fourteen  columns,  having 
capitals  of  the  ball-ahaped  flower  of  the  papyrus.  The 
columns  are  about  60  feet  in  height,  of  fine  form,  and 
elegantly  sculptured.  They  were  raised  by  Amenopbu 
HI,  whose  name  ia  the  oldest  which  occurs  on  them  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  temple.  Behind  this  is  another  court, 
which  has  a  double  row  of  columns  on  each  aide,  and 
at  its  and  a  portico  supported  by  columns  four  deep.  This 
court  is  much  mined.  Beyond  it  are  several  chambers  of 
the  time  of  Amenophia  HI.,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  an  iso- 
lated sanctuary,  the  sculptures  of  which  bear  the  name  of 
Alexander  JSgua,  in  whose  reign  it  was  built,  in  the  place, 
no  doubt,  of  one  destroyed  by  tlin  Persians  under  Cambyses 
or  Odiua,  aa  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  remarks  (Modem 
Egypt  and  Tktbtt,  ii.  249).  Most  of  these  apartments  are 
in  a  dilapidated  state 

Although  there  is  an  approach  to  the  temple  of  El-Kamak 
from  that  of  El-Uksur,  the  grand  entrance  wss  towards 
the  river,  and  from  that  direction  it  should  be  entered. 
Thia  extraordinary  assemblage  of  buildings  conaieta  of  a 
great  temple  and  severe!  smaller  structures,  surrounded  by 
a  massive  erode  brick  wall.  There  are  other  remains 
similarly  inclosed,  which  were  connected  with  ths  great 
temple. 

The  grand  entrance  is  through  a  propylon  more  than 
360  feet  wide,  for  this  is  its  measure  above  the  rubbish 
which  is  piled  up  around  it.  It  was  never  sculptured,  nor 
was  its  surface  smoothed.  It  presents,  therefore,  a  rude 
appearance,  and  is  much  mined,  a  great  part  of  the  left  or 
northern  wing  having  been  demolished.  The  court  of 
which  the  propylon  forma  the  front  measures  329  feet  in 
width  and  276  in  length,  having  on  each  side  a  gallery 
with  a  single  row  of  columns;  and  a  doable  colonnade,  of 
which  one  column  alone  stands,  formed  an  avenue  from  its 
entrance  to  that  of  the  hypoatyle  hair  beyond.  On  the 
right  side  a  temple  of  older  date  interrupts  the  aide  gallery, 
extending  SO  feet  into  the  court  Its  front  is  formed  by 
a  propylon,  about  90  feet  wide,  on  each  wing  of  which 
Ramses  IIL  is  portrayed  in  the  act  of  slaying  prisoner* 
before  Anien-ra.  The  interior  of  this  temple  consists  of 
a  court,  which  has  on  each  side  a  row  of  Osiridean  pillars, 
and  at  the  end  another  row  of  such  pillars  with  columns 
behind  them,  a  hall  or  portico  supported  by  eight  columns, 
next  to  the  court,  and,  beyond,  other  apartments. 
Nearly  all  the  sculptures  are  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  III., 
but  the  names  of  later  sovereigns  occur.  On  the  other 
side  if  the  great  court  is  a  small  structure  which  may  be 
called  a  chapel,  or  three  chapels.  TLe  most  interesting 
sculptures  in  this  part  of  the  group  of  temples  are  outside 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  south  wall  of  the  great  court,  for 
hers  is  the  famous  list  of  countries  and  towns  subdued  by 
Sheshonk  L,  or  fihishak,  the  head  of  Dynasty  XXII.  Among 
the  names  is  that  thought  to  be  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
those  of  several  places  in  the  dominion*  of  Rehoboam  and 
Jeroboam  L  At  the  end  of  the  court  ia  a  fine  portal,  the 
wings  of  which  are  much  rained.  This  it  the  entrance  to 
the  great  hypostyle  hall,  the  most  magnificent  work  of  its 
class  in  Egypt  Its  length  is  170  feet,  and  its  width  329  ; 
it  is  supported  by  134  columns,  the  loftiest  of  which  are 
nearly  TO  feet  in  height,  and  about  13  in  diameter,  and 
the  rest  more  than  40  feet  in  height,  and  about  9  in 
diameter.  The  great  columns,  12  in  number,  form  an 
avenue  through  the  midst  of  the  court  from  the  entrance, 
and  the  others  are  arranged  in  rowa  very  near  together  on 
each  aide.  There  is  a  transverse  avenna  made  by  two  rows 
of  the  smaller  columns  being  placed  farther  apart  than  the 
Til  -  )J 
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rat  This  great  hull  i»  therefore  crowded  with  columns, 
and  the  efface  is  surprisingly  grnnd.  The  spectator,  being 
generally  unable  to  see  beyond  the  columns  which  are 
immediately  around  him,  perceives  the  vaat  dimensions 
which,  if  viewed  fruma  distance,  might  lose  theireffoct  The 
forest  of  columns  teems  interminable  in  whatever  direction 
lie  looks,  producing  a  result  unsurpassed  in  any  other  Egyp- 
tian temple.  The  partial  ruin  of  its  stone  roof,  and  of  some 
of  the  columns,  readers  the  hell  the  more  picturesque,  and 
mak  as  us  wonder  at  the  force  which  must  have  been  expended 
in  attempting  to  demolish  it.  This  grand  ball  was  built 
by  Setee  L,  Dynasty  XIX.,  and  sculptured  partly  in  his 
reign  and  partly  in  that  of  bis  eon  and  successor  Bamsea 
II,,  win)  has  sometimes  effaced  his  father's  name  to  sub- 
stitute his  own.  It  commemorates,  not  in  its  grandeur  aloue, 
but  also  by  its  sculptures,  the  magnificence  end  power  of 
these  two  great  Pharaohs.  The  sculptures  of  the  interior 
of  the  walls  represent  these  kings  making  offerings  to  the 
gods,  and  the  like  subjects  occupy  the  columns.  Far  more 
interesting  are  those  which  adorn  the  exterior  of  the 
walls,  and  record  the  achievements  of  the  same  kings, 
those  of  Setee  L  being  on  the  north  well,  and  those  of 
".Ramses  II.  on  the  south.  The  former  are  of  much  greater 
interest  than  the  latter,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  and  in  this 
respect  inferior  to  none  in  Egypt  The  scenes  on  the 
north  wall  are  arranged  in  three  compartments,  of  which 
the  upper  one  has  been  nearly  destroyed.    In  these  scenes 

the  king  is  represented  of  a  gigantic  sue,  charging  in  his 
chariot,  and  putting  to  the  rout  his  enemies,  capturing  their 
strongholds,  and  returning  borne  in  triumph.  The  chief 
nations  are  the  Khcta  or  Hittites;  the  Ratrn  (Zulta),  at 
this  time  a  great  nation  of  Syria  ;  the  S/tam,  or  Arab*  ;  the 
Kkalv,  Syria,  or  Syrians ;  and  Senium,  Armenia.  Among 
the  captured  places  is  KtttA,  in  those  days  the  most  impor- 
tant stronghold  between  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.  There  is 
also  a  long  list  of  countries,  cities,  and  tribes,  conquered  or 
ruled  by  the  king,  among  which  we  End  .Va/iariiia,  that  is 
Aram-naharaim,  Or  Mesopotamia,  A'ti/i,  Enah,  or  Ethiopia, 
&C  The  battle-scenes  of  Ramse3  II.  on  the  south  nail  do  not, 
as  far  as  they  are  seen,  equal  these  in  interest.  Hera  also  ia 
a  list  of  the  king's  conquests  and  possessions,  and  on  the  west 
side  of  a  wall  which  joins  this  one  at  right  adgles,  forming 
the  side  of  a  court  of  the  southern  approach  to  the  temple, 
is  a  representation  of  the  capture  of  Askelena  or  Asealon, 
and  an  inscription  recording  the  treaty  between  Bamsea  IL 
■nd  the  Ehets,  concluded  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  bis 
reign.  The  beck  of  thehypoetyle  hall  is  formed  by  a  ruined 
propylon  bearing  the  name  of  Amenophis  HI,,  and  then  at 
a  distance  of  about  60  feet  is  another  propylon,  entirely 
ruined.  In  the  space  between  these  propyls,  which  was  a 
court,  stands  a  beautiful  obelisk  of  red  granite,  upwards 
of  TO  feet  high,  raised  by  Thothmea  L  The  fragments  of 
its  fellow,  which  was  more  to  the  north,  strew  the  ground. 
Behind  the  second  of  these  propyls  is  another  granite 
olieliek,  10B  feet  high,  and  according  to  M.  Mariette 
the  loftiest  known  (ifmntnnti  of  Upptr  £gypt,  170). 
This  great  obelisk  of  El-Knmak  is  a  monument  of  Queen 
Hatshepu  of  Dynasty  XVTIT ,  and  an  inscription  on  its 
pedestal  records  the  period  which  elapsed  (nineteen 
months)  from  the  time  that  it  was  begun  to  be  cut  in  the 
quarry  until  ils  completion  in  the  queen's  sixteenth  year. 
The  fellow  of  the  great  obelisk,  which  stood  to  the  south 
of  it,  has  been  broken,  and  its  fragments  occupy  ita  place. 
Beyond  the  great  obelisk  ia  the  chief  sanctuary,  a  structure 
almost  entirely  of  granite,  divided  into  two  apartments, 
which  waa  built  under  Philip  Aridams,  in  the  place,  no 
doubt,  of  one  destroyed  by  Csmbyses  or  Ochua.  The  space 
between  the  hypostyls  hall  and  this  sanctuary  is  extremely 
ruined,  the  huge  stones  being  piled  up  in  heaps  as  though 
uu  earthquake  hid  orcrtbrvwu  the    temple,    Cut  tins 
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destruction  waa  probably  due  to  human  violence.  Behind 
the  sanctuary  are  fragments  of  a  very  ancient  part  of  the 
temple,  bearing  the  name  of  TJaurteaen  L,  Dynasty  XII. 
Considerably  farther  is  a  large  oblate  building  of  the  time 
of  Thothmea  IH,  which  affords  a  remarkable  example  of 
architectural  caprice,  its  columns  having  inverted  shafts 
and  capitals,  and  its  cornices  being  likewise  inverted. 
Behind  this  and  a  atone  wall  of  inclcenre  are  rained 
chambers,  and  far  beyond,  directly  behind  the  centre  of  the 
great  temple,  in  the  crude  brick  wall  of  inclnsure,  is  a  hand- 
some portal,  never  finished,  bearing  the  name  of 
Necteoebea  It 

The  southern  approach  to  the  temple  of  B-Karnak 
from  thai  of  EL-TJkaor  is,  aa  before  mentioned,  by  a  ruined 
avenue  of  sphinxes,  which  ends  near  the  great  structure,  and 
two  other  avenues  begin.  The  westernmost  of  these,  which 
is  of  colossal  rams,  conducts  to  a  temple  situate  not  far  to 
the  south-watt  of  the  first  court  of  the  great  temple  :  we 
approach  it  through  a  atatsly  portal  bearing  in  its  inscrip- 
tions the  name  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  L  The  front  of  the 
temple,  before  which  waa  another  avenue   of   rams,  is  a 

Eropylou,  which  is  almost  uninjured.  Behind  it  ia  a  court 
iving  a  double  row  of  columns  on  each  aide  and  at  the 
end,  and  again  behind  this  ia  a  hall  supported  by  eight 
columns,  and  many  small  chambers.  This  temple  waa 
dedicated  to  Khn— ,  the  third  member  of  the  Theban  triad. 
It  was  begun  under  Dynasty  XX.,  and  continued  by 
the  high-priest  kings.  A  small  edifice  having  sculpture*  of 
the  time  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  rule  stands  on  the  west 
of  the  court  of  this  temple. 

The  avenue  of  sphinxes  which  branches  off  at  the  same 
place  aa  the  avenue  of  rama  leading  to  the  temple  of  Klmns 
takes  an  easterly  direction  and  ends  where  another  begins  at 
right  angles  to  it,  which  connects  the  southern  court*  leading 
to  the  great  temple  with  a  separate  incloaure.  The  latter 
contains  a  lake  which  has  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Jlut  At  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  avenue,  which  is  of  criosphinxea,  is  a  propylon  form- 
ing the  front  of  a  large  court  ending  in  a  second  pru- 
Eylon,  which,  like  the  other,  is  much  ruined.  Beyond  this. 
ut  not  in  exactly  the  same  direction,  after  a  vacant  apace, 
the  approach  continues  through  two  smaller  propyls,  the 
second  of  whioh  is  nearly  destroyed.  Each  fronts  a  court, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  eeoondof  these  courts  was  the  great  aide 
o  a  trance  to  the  temple.  The  first  and  second  propyls,  were, 
like  the  crioephinxca,  monuments  of  King  Har-em-heb,  or 
Horns,  of  Dynasty  XVHT.,and  were  partly  builtof  material" 
oF  a  temple  or  palace  of  the  enn-worshipping  kings  whom 
he  overthrew.  The  third  propylon  is  more  ancient,  for  it 
bears  the  name  of  Thothmea  in.  and  Amenophis  II.,  as  well 
aa  of  subsequent  kings;  the  age  of  tie  fourth  is  not  certain ; 
the  name  of  Ramses  XL  occurs  here,  but  it  may  hare  been 
founded  before  his  time.  There  ie  an  incloaure  in  the 
angle  formed  eastward  by  the  third  and  fourth  propyls,  with 
the  great  temple,  which  contains  a  sacred  lake. 

Adjoining  the  great  crude-brick  wall  of  incloaure  at  its 
north-eastern  portion  is  another  containing  the  rains  of  an 
important  temple.  The  chief  approach  is  through  a  stately 
portal  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  in  the  crude-brick  walL 
The  temple  to  which  it  conducted  waa  very  beautiful  and 
costly,  as  we  can  judge  from  ita  remains,  which  show  with 
how  much  violence  it  was  destroyed.  It  seems  to  hare 
been  founded  under  Dynasty  XVIIL  There  are  two  small 
temples  or  chapels,  one  of  the  time  of  Achoria  and  the  other 
of  that  of  Nectanebes  L  and  IL,  in  the  name  incloaure. 
Another  crude-brick  inclosure  of  small  dimensions,  near  the 
south-east  comer  of  that  of  the  great  temple,  contains  soma 
unimportant  remains  of  a  small  edifice. 

This  brief,  description  will  convey  Borne  idea  of  site 
magnitude  of  the  temple  of  Amen-ra  at  Thebes,  with  ita 
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nppendagss;  but  no  one  who  has  not  Been  that  wonder- 
ful assemblage  of  mini  can  picture  to  himself  the  massivo- 
ebm  of  it*  oLitJe-Iike  propyls,  tbe  grandeur  of  its  hall  of 
columns,  the  beauty  of  ita  great  obelisk,  and  the  sublimity 
of  its  heaped-up  ruins.  Of  the  city  of  Thebes  there  are 
scarcely  any  remains.  Doubtless  its  edifices  were  of 
perishable  material*. 

Beginning  our  examination  of  the  monument*  of  the 
western  bank,  where  was  the  great  suburb  of  the  Memnonis, 
from  the  northward,  the  first  object  of  interest  is  the 
Setlieuu,  a  small  temple  of  Setae  L,  which  the  natives 
call  Kasr-Er-Rubeyk,  at  the  ruined  Tillage  of  El-Knraeb. 
A  portico,  originally  supported  by  ten  columns,  of  which 
two  have  fallen,  extends  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
building.  Three  entrances  lend  to  the  interior  of  the 
temple:  the  middle  one  of  these  is  the  door  of  a  hall 
hating  twelve  columns.  From  thia  apartment  we  pass  into 
several  small  chambers,  which  are  of  little  interest,  like 
the  ruined  chamber*  which  we  enter  from  the  northern 
door.  The  southern  dour  is  the  entrance  of  a  separate  part 
of  the  edifice,  which  contains  a  small  hall  supported  by  two 
column),  and  three  chambers  behind  it,  the  middle  one  of 
which  was  a  sanctuary  or  chapel,  devoted,  a*  its  sculptures 
show,  to  the  worship  of  Ramsea  I.,  the  father  of  Setee  I. 
The  inscriptions  of  the  temple  tell  us  that  it  was  dedicated 
to  Amen-ra  by  ita  founder  Setee  L,  and  continued  by  bis 
•on  Ramies  IL,  and  his  grandson  Menptah.  It  was  the 
funereal  chapel  of  the  tombs  of  Ramses  I.  and  Setee  I. 

The  great  temple  of  Ramsea  (I,  which  may  be  .called 
the  Raineseum  of  Ei-Kurneh,  but  is  commonly  though 
incorrectly  known  a*  the  llemooniuin,  is  situate  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  to  tbe  westward  of  the  Setheum,  aud 
is  like  it  on  tbe  edge  of  the  desert,  which  here  is  much 
farther  from  the  Nile.  Notwithstanding  that  ita  condition 
is  much  more  ruined  than  that  of  other  edifices  of  Thebes, 
the  beautif  ul  architecture  of  what  remains,  and  the  historical 
interest  of  its  spirited  sculptures,  render  it  altogether  second' 
alone  in  ita  attractions  to  tbe  great  pile  of  Et-Kamak.  A 
propyton,  225  feet  in  width,  of  which  a  great  part  has  been 
thrown  down,  forms  the  front  of  the  edifice.     Throuuli  its 

Kirtol  we  enter  a  spacious  court  180  feet  wide  and  142 
ng.  It  had  originally  a  double  colonnade  ou  either 
side,  every  column  of  which  has  been  destroyed,  while  the 
aide  walls  have  been  entirely  demolished  and  the  end  wall 
partially.  On  the  back  of  the  pro-pylon  are  sculptured  e 
battle  and  other  scenes  of  a  campaign  in  tbe  king's  eighth 
year.  In  thia  court  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  objects 
at  Thebes,  a  colossal  statue  of  Ramsea  II.,  broken  in 
pieces,  exceeding  in  its  weight  and  equalling  in  its  dimen- 
sions any  other  known  Egyptian  statue.  It  waa  of  a  single 
block  of  red  granite,  and  must  he  re  been  transported  hither 
from  the  quarries  of  Syene,  notwithstanding  that  ita  weight 
woe,  according  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  computation, 
about  887  tons,  61  ewt  (Ifala-n  Eg^A  and  Tla'tt,  ii.  144, 
145).  It  waa  60  faet  in  height,  'representing  the  king 
seated  on  his  throne,  and  was  placed  ou  tbe  left  aide  of  the 
entrance  to  the  second  court.  Of  that  court,  happily,  there 
are  more  remains  than  of  the  first  Ita  width  was  about 
170  fset  and  its  length  about  140,  so  that  it  waa  not  much 
Buialter  than  the  other  court.  It  had  a  double  colonnade 
ju  each  side  and  at  the  end,  and  but  a  single  colonnade  at 
tbe  front  These  were  of  columns  having  capitals  of 
the  form  of  the  papyrus  bud,  except  eight  of  tbe  ten  form- 
ing the  front  row,  that  is,  all  of  that  colonnade  but  tbe 
two  extreme  columns,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  correspond- 
ing ones  of  the  opposite  row,  which  were  Obiridean 
pillars,  formed  of  a  square  bloc  k,  having  in  front  a  figure 
ul  Ramses  aa  Osiris,  Many  of  the  columns  aud  pillars 
nave  been  demolished ;  bat  those  which  yet  stand  enable  us 
to  judge  how  nieguiuceu!  thtf  port  of  the  temple  most  have 


been.  On  what  remains  of  the  front  wall  oi  Ibe  Court, 
that  is,  ou  its  northern  half,  are  very  remarkable  sculptures. 
Here  is  a  great  scene  representing  a  battle  betnteii  ths 
Egyptians,  led  by  Ramses  II.,  and  the  Kheta  or  Huotet. 
near  the  strong  city  of  Ketesh.  The  king  of  Egypt  it 
portrayed  routing  the  chariots  of  the  enemy,  who  tlee  in 
disorder  towards  Ketesh,  across  a  double  moat,  bejotiil 
which  and  beneath  the  city  a  strong  force  of  regular 
infantry  endeavours  to  protect  their  retreat  This  was 
doubtless  the  decisive  action  of  the  campaign  against  tbe 
confederates,  which  must  be  regarded  aa  tbe  most  important 
of  the  wars  which  distinguished  the  reign  of  Ramsea  II. 
Higher  up  on  the  same  wall  is  a  procession  of  priests  bear- 
ing small  statues  of  kings,  tbe  first  of  which  is  that  of 
Uenes,  the  earliest  sovereign  of  Egypt,  the  second  of 
B  lluut-holp,  of  Dynasty  XI.,  and  the  sabtteqacut  ohm 
oi  the  hinge  of  Dynasties  XVIII.  and  XIX..  aa  far  a* 
Ramses  II.,  with  whom  the  series  ends. 

Next  to  the  second  conrt  is  a  hypostyie  ball,  which  is 
Ibe  most  admirable  part  of  the  temple.  It  measures  100 
feet  in  length  aud  133  in  breadth,  and  originally  contained 
forty-eight  columns  in  eight  longitudinal  rows,  each  con- 
sisting of  six  columns.  A  central  avenue  is  formed  by 
twelve  lofty  columns,  about  3G  feet  high,  which  hnvu 
capitals  of  the  shape  of  the  papyrus  flower;  while  the 
columns  on  each  aids,  about  24  feet  high,  have  capitals  of 
the  shape  of  tbe  bud  of  the  same  Sower.  The  elegance  of 
the  form  and  the  justness  of  tbe  proportions  of  aU  this* 
columns  is  not  equalled  in  any  ether  Egyptian  temple,  aud 
render  this  hall  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structure*  of  it* 
kind.  Happily,  although  much  injured,  it  has  suffered  let* 
from  violence  then  the  first  and  second  conrt*.  Ou  it* 
front  wall,  to  the  left  as  one  enters,  are  curious  sculptures, 
representing  the  rout  of  a  hostile  force,  and  the  capture  of 
a  town,  the  walls  of  which  the  Egyptians  ascend  by  menus 
of  scaling  ladders  :  Ramses  II.  and  six  of  his  sons  lead  the 
army.  On  ths  end  wall  are  religious  subjects,  and  a  series 
of  the  sons  and  daughtera  of  Ramsea  IL,  whose  legitimate 
offspring  they  seem  to  have  been,  twenty-six  in  number, 
twenty-three  sons  aud  three  daughters.  At  the  temple  of 
Wadee-eB-Suboo'a,  iu  Nubia,  a  much  larger  number  of 
children  of  this  king  were  represented. 

Reyond  the  hypostyie  hall  are  two  smaller  chambers,  the 
first  of  which  is  entered  by  a  doorway  in  the  middle  of  the 
end  wall  of  tbe  ball.  It  is  supported  by  eight  cotumus, 
and  has  ou  its  walls  representations  of  mythological  sub- 
jects. It  is  chiefly  remarkable,  however,  for  ita  aslrauomical 
ceiling.  One  of  the  most  precious  records  of  ancient  Egyptian 
science.  Behind  this  is  n  ruined  chamber,  which  seams  to 
have  been  of  the  same  dimouaioua.  The  other  apartments 
which  must  have  adjoined  these  are  entirely  demolished. 
This  temple  was  the  chapel  of  the  king's  tomb.  The 
description  which  Diodorua  Siculua  gives  from  Hecatams 
of  Abdera  of  the  Tomb  of  Oaymandyas  agrees  best  with 
the  Rameseum  of  El-Kurneb;  and  the  mention  of  the  sacred 
library  is  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  sculptures 
of  the  first  chamber  beyond  the  hypostyie  hall,  as  well  as 
w  itb  ths  statoinent  in  several  papyri  that  they  were  written 
by  the  scribes  in  this  temple,  in  which,  or  attached  to 
which,  waa  a  kind  of  college  (Lepsins,  Chrtmoiagit  der 
AcgtjpiiT,  L  39,  83). 

To  the  south-west  of  the  Rameseum  of  El-Kurneh,  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  half  a  mile,  a  mound  just  within  the 
cuttivsble  plain  marks  the  site  of  a  magnificent  temple  of 
Amenophis  III.,  which  may  be  called  the  Amenophium,  aud 
which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  waa  destroyed  by 
Cambyses.  Of  the  obelisks  and  colossi  which  stood  on 
either  side  of  tbe  approach  of  the  Amenophium,  all  are 
thrown  down  except  the  two  gigantic,  statues,  one  of  which 
is  known  w  tbe  Vocal  Memnud.     The  latter  indeed,  wu 
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broken,  bat  afterwards  restored.  These  colossi  stand  about 
a  quarter  of  s  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  monad  when 
ue  the  scanty  remains  of  the  temple.  They  are  of  bard 
gritstone,  monolithic,  and  .about.  47  feet  in  height,  with 
pedestals  about  12  feet  high,  -  They  represent  Amenophi* 
IIL  seated  on  hie  throne.  Smaller  thongh  colossal  standing 
statues  of  the  king'*  mother,  Queen  Mut-om  wa,  and  of  Ms 
wife,  Queen  Tai,  net  against  the  apace  between  the  sides 
of  the  throne  and  the  legs  oj  the  groat  statoea,  one  at  either 
extremity;  while  there  are  remains  of  two  other  statues  of 
Queen  Tai,  of  smaller  size,  standing  between  the  feet  of 
each  colossus.  The  colossi  are  a  little  lest  than  60  feet 
opart,  a  distance  judiciously  chosen,  so  that  they  should 
neither  seem  smaller  than  they  actually  are,  by  being 
placed  too  far  from  each  other,  nor  should  be  so  near  as  to 
appear  bat  a  doable  statae. 

The  Total  hfemnon  is  the  more  northern  of  the  two 
statue*.  It  was  broken  in  the  midst  either  by  the  barbarism 
of  Oambyte*,  or  by  an  earthquake,  more  probably  the 
former  (oomp.  Funs.  Attic  L  12),  bat  long  afterwards 
repaired.  It  presents  in  consequence  a  very  shattered 
appearance,  and  the  other  colossus  gives  us  a  better  idea  of 
what  the  pair  moat  anciently  bare  been.  Many  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions  on  the  Vocal  Statue  record  the  visits  of 
those  who  were  with  Hadrian,  and  of  other*,  and  relate 
that  they  heard  the  voice  of  Memnon.  There  is  thus  satis- 
factory evidence  to  show  that  some  sound  was  frequently 
heard  here  at  sunrise  ;  and  the  only  dispute  is  whether  it  was 
produced  by  a  physical  cause,  or  was  an  imposture  of  the 
priests.  That  it  was  a  natural  occurrence  does  not  teem 
impossible  from  the  example*  we  have  of  sounds  resembling 
that  which  is  described  as  having  been  beard  here  by  the 
ancients. 

Less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  mound  of  the  Amouo- 
phium,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  within  the  desert,  is 
the  group  of  temples  known  a*  those  of  Medeenet-Haboo. 
This  name  is  that  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  a  town,  which 
appears  to  be  that  called  Papa  in  the  Roman  times.  The 
rain*  of  its  houses  obstrnof  the  temples,  more  especially 
the  larger  of  the  two.  Tue.smaller  temple  is  nearer  to  the 
river,  to  the  eastward  of  the  other.  We  first  enter  a  ruined 
court,  which  was  never  completed,  and  which  had  a 
colonnade  of  which  two  columns  alone  yet  stand,  at  its  end, 
a  little  before  the  first  propylon  of  the  temple,  which  bears 
the  names  of  Ptolemy  Latbyros  and  Auletea  among  the 
sculptures  of  it*  gateway.  Beyond  this  is  a  court  which 
had  a  colonnade  on  each  side,  and  a  propylon,  much  smaller 
than  the  other  at  the  end.  Most  of  its  columns  have  fallen, 
and  the  propylon  has  also  suffered  much.  On  the  latter 
we  see  the  name*  of  Tahraka,  or  Tirhakah  the  Ethiopian, 
and  later  sovereigns.  Beyond  this  is  another  court,  and 
then  the  chambers  of  the  temple.  The  chief  of  thus  is  an 
isolated  sanctuary,  with  a  gallery  around  it  having  square 
pillars  and  fluted  columns  like  those  of  certain  of  the  tombs 
at  Benee-Hssan.  The  sanctuary  is  ornamented  with  sculp- 
tures of  sovereigns  of  Dynasty  XVIII.,  including  Queen 
Hatshepu. 

To  the  south  of  this  temple  is  a  very  remarkable  struc- 
ture, which  differ*  from  any  other  ancient  monument  in 
Egypt.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  palace.1  After 
passing  between  what  seem  to  have  been  lodges,  we  arrive 
at  the  main  part  of  the  edifice.  This  consists  of  two 
tower*  on  each  aide  of  a  court,  ending  in  another  tower, 

1  The  ilss  sad  character  of  tba  only  ohsnibiji  in  tat  temples  which 
SEHld  hart  bean  mail  for  habitation  render  it  most  Improbsb]*  that 
but  hat  prlwti  and  icrtbw  raided  in  thus;  and  It  ii  moit  likely 
that  Uu  to j»l  ibodu  were  until)'  aitauits  juviliom  constructed  of 
as  straw  mmtailali  than  the  house  of  the  people,  end  thie  tin 
the  tomb*  usm   to   mpport.    T>e  tcmplm, 


beneath  which  is  a  gateway  conducting  to  the  great 
temple.  On  the  front  of  each  of  the  two  towers  ■  first 
mentioned  Ramses  IIL  is  represented  slaying  his  ""»""«; 
before  Amen-ra,  and  below  i*  a  serios  of  captured  chief*. 
The  inscriptions  that  remain  teD  at  that  these  ore  the  chiefs 
of  the  Khett,  or  Hittitet,  that  Amari,  or  Amorite*,  the 
Takkaru,  or  Teiicrians,  the  Htinwt.nB  of  the  tm^  OT 
Sardonee,  the  Tuiraha  of  the  sea,  or  Etruscans,  arid  of  other 
peoples.  On  the  walls  of  the  chamber!  are  curious 
sculpture*  nanally  supposed  to  represent  the  private 
life  of  Ramses  III. ,  but  probably  of  a  mythological  import. 
Among  these  the  king  i*  portrayed  playing  at  a  game 
like  that  of  draughts  with  a  goddess,  while  another 
stands  by  him. 

The  great  temple  of  Medeenet  Haboo  is  directly  behind 
the  palace  through  which  was,  *a  already  mentioned,  the 
approach  to  it,  ahd  is  a  monument  of  the  same  king, 
Ramses  IIL,  a  sovereign  inferior  alone  *a  a  conqueror  to 
Ramses  II.,  the  greatest  ruler  of  Egypt.  Both  the 
magnificence  of  its  architecture,  and  the  high  interest  of 
its  sculptures,  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  edifices 
at  Thebes. 

The  first  propylon  cannot  be  let*  than  200  feet  wide. 
It  is  partly  destroyed,  and  much  of  it  is  hidden  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  town.  On  its  wings  the  king  is  represented 
slaying  prisoner*  before  the  gods,  and  acta  of  worship  are) 
also  depicted.  The  court,  of  which  this  propylon  is  the 
front,  is  about  110  feet  in  length  and  135  in  breadth,  and 
has  a  colonnade  ou  either  side,  forming  s  gallery.  The) 
gallery  ou  the  right  side  consists  of  seven  Osiridoan  pillars, 
that  on  the  left  of  eight  columns  having  capitals  of  the 
form  of  the  papyrus-flower,  affording  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  irregularity  of  Egyptian  architecture.  At  it*  end  is 
a  second  propylon,  on  the  left  wing  of  wliich  Ramses  TTI. 
it  represented  bringing  captive*  of  the  Takkam,  or 
Tencnaus,  before  Amen-ra.  Passing  through  the  granite 
portal  of  this  propylon  we  enter  the  second  or  peristyle 
court,  the  finest  part  of  the  temple.  This  court  measures 
about  123  feet  in  length,  and  about  133  or  somewhat  more 
in  width,  thus  exceeding  in  size  the  first  court,  contrary  to 
the  usual  practice  of  aucieut  Egyptian  architects.  It  has 
a  single  colonnade  at  the  front  and  on  either  side,  and  a 
double  one  at  the  end.  The  colonnade  at  the  front  and 
that  facing  it  are  each  of  eight  Oeirideon  pillars,  while 
that  behind  the  latter  it  of  columns  with  capitals  of  the 
papyrus-bud,  and  the  side  colonnades  consist  each  of  five 
similar  columns,  one  of  which,  on  the  left  side,  has  fallen. 
The  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  ruins  of  whose 
church  are  seen  in  the  court,  defaced  many  of  the 
sculptures,  and  particularly  the  Osiridean  pillar*;  neverthe- 
less the  general  effect  is  not  lott,  and  one  it  struck  by  a 
simple  grandeur,  which  is  unsurpassed  in  any  similar 
Egyptian  structure.  The  sculpture*  of  the  wells  are  of 
especial  interest.  On  the  back  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
propylon  a  series  of  sculpture*  relating  to  the  wot* 
of  Ramses  HL  begins  and  extnndt  along  the  wall  on  the 
left  side  of  the  court.  The  root  of  the  Rebu  or  Lebu,  the 
Libyans,  is  depicted,  the  triumphal  return  of  the  king,  the 
bringing  of  prisoner*  before  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  like;  and  besides  these  are  subjects  portraying  cere- 
monies. On  the  right  side-wall  is  a  curious  representation 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Pauegyry  of  Amen-ra  Ku-mnt-f, 
which,  from  the  detail  in  which  it  is  given,  affords  ns  con- 
siderable insight  into  the  manner  in  which  such  solemnities 
were  kept  {inc.  Eg.,  iv.  pL  76).  On  the  end  wall,  and 
on  part  of  each  side  wall,  are  depicted  the  many  children 
of  Ramses  III.  A  door  in  the  end  wall  conducts  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  temple,  which  oconpis*  bat  little  lees 
space  than  the  two  courts  just  doscribed.  It  is  in  a  very 
ruined  condition. 
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Tbe  *ealptura*  of  the  exterior  of  this  adifi'a  nut  claim 
our  attention,  none  of  which  have  been  mentioned  except 
tinea  which  occnpy  the  boa  of  the  fiat  propylon.  On 
the  north-eastern  wall  is  a  remarkably  intonating  aeriea  of 
scenes  in  the  nn  of  Bmwh  III.,  equalling  in  the  import- 
ance of  their  subjects  end  the  bnHna—  with  which  they  era 
executed  any  other  record.!  of  the  kind  in  Egypt,  In  the 
fint  representation,  which  it  to  the  extreme  tight,  we  see 
fiarosee  HL  going  to  war;  in  the  aeoond  ia  depicted  the 
root  of  the  Tamhn,  a  Libyan  people ;  and  in  the  third, 
prisoners  of  the  Tamhn  and  Mtvhntih*,  also  Libyans,  are 
brought  before  the  king,  while  scribes  count  the  hands,  4c., 
which  bare  been  cut  from  the  alain,  showing  their  number 
to  hare  been  12,535.  Then  weapon*  an  counted  for  die- 
tribntion  to  tho  troopa.  Than  we  aee  troop*  setting  forth. 
The  next  •cane  ia  a  great  buttle  ..with  the  Takkarn  or 
Teueriaus,  whose  army  is  defeated  by  the  Egyptians.  The 
Takkarn  fight  in  chariots  of  two  liortee  and  in  waggons 
drawn  by  f  our  oxen.  Mercenaries  or  allies  of  the  HhfTHm», 
Sardones,  fight  in  the  army  of  Egypt.  The  acene  which 
followi  thia  ie  one  of  the  moat  spirited  of  Egyptian  aculp- 
tnree,  and  if  compared  with  shniltr  Assyrian  relief*,  show* 
the  gnat  superiority  of  the  beet  Egyptian  art  OTer  that  of 
Assyria.  The  king,  who  ia  panting  through  a  marahy 
country  in  hk  chariot,  encounter*  three  lions,  and  hating 
amitten  two  of  them  with  hie  javelin*,  toma  round  to  meet 
the  third  which  ia  about  to  apring.  The  next  subject,  the 
moat  remarkable  of  the  teriee,  represent*  the  tea-fight,  in 
which  the  Egyptian  fleet  defeated  that  of  the  Shardana  and 
the  Takkarn,  while  Eamses  and  hie  army  fought  them 
from  the  shore.  Eamsee  then  receives  the  praise*  of  his 
warriors,  and  the  hand*  of  the  alain  are  brought  before 
him  and  numbered.  Next  ha  loads  prisoners,  who  are  of 
the  Takkara  and  Bebu,  before  the  gods  of  Thebes.  The 
other  battle-scene*  of  the  seriee  represent  the  capture  of 
strong  place*,  the  carrying  away  of  captive*,  tee.  On  the 
end  wall  the  king  ia  portrayed  Betting  forth  on  an  expe- 
dition, and  on  the  other  side  wall,  the  south-west,  ia  a  long 
calendar,  which  appear*  to  occupy  the  whole  wall.  Thia 
temple  was  no  doubt  connected  in  purpose  with  the  royal 
tomb.  Not  far  from  the  Bameeeum,  to  the  southward,  ia 
a  small  Ptolemaic  temple  containing  three  chambers. 
Farther  in  the  same  direction i* a great  lake.  More  than 
half  a  mile  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  lake  ie 
another  small  temple  of  Roman  times,  having  an  isolated 
aanctuary  and  other  chambers. 

The  private  and  royal  tombs  must  now  be  briefly  noticed, 
bnt  from  tlieir  great  number,  and  the  variety  of  the  paint- 
ings which  occnpy  their  walls,  it  willnot  be  possible  to  give 
as  detailed  an  account  of  them  as  bos  been  given  of  the 
other  monuments.  ( Two  temples  which  are  situate  in  the 
necropolis  likewise  require  a  notice.  The  tombs,  a*  before 
mentioned,  occnpy  some  of  the  apace  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  or  are  excavated  in  their  side*  towarda  the 
valley,  and  in  two  isolated  hills,  except  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings,  which  are  cut  in  the  sides  of  two  ser'ided  valleys  to 

Beginning  from  the  north,  we  first  see  the  entrances  of 
grottoes  in  the  low  spur  of  the  Libyan  chain  behind  the 
Sethenm.  Several  of  these  have  a  seriee  of  squire 
apertures,  leaving  pillar*  to  support  the  roof,  so  at  to  form 
a  kind  of  portico,  behind  which  is  a  chamber  or  chamber*, 
having  pita,  from  which  open  other  chamber*  for  sepulture. 
Borne  grotto**  here,  and  other*  extending  towards  the* 
Bometeom,  ore  inhabited  by  the  people  of  El-Kurnoh, 
whose  village  ie  rained.  At  the  foot  of  tbe  mountains,  aa 
well  a*  on  their  least  steep  sides,  here  and  throughout  tbe 
necropolis,  are  the  entrances  of  many  mommy-pita.  On 
tba  spur  above  mentioned  ore  brick  pyramid*,  for  the  moat 
part  nearly  destroyed ;   And  in  the  wide  tract  beyond,  the 


Asaaaef,  whan  to*  mountain*  raced*,  are  very  remarkable 
sepulchres  of  .he  time  of  Dynasty  XXVL  These  ore  ex- 
tensive excavations,  profusely  sculptured  almost  entirely 
with  hieroglyphics,  having  before  their  .jtrancea  open 
court*  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  entered  through  crude-brick 
propyls,  from  which  wall*  of  inclosnreofthe  same  material 
extend  around  the  courts.  The  largest  of  these,  end 
indeed  of  all  those  known  at  Thebee,  is  the  tomb  of  Pet- 
omon-apt,  a  priest  whose  dote  is  not  fixed,  but  who 
probably  lived  after  the  fall  of  the  Bernese  idea.  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  says  that  "  the  area  i!  the  actual  excavation  is 
351,317  square  feet,  and  with  the  chambers  of  the  pita 
33,809,  though,  from  the  nature  of  ita  plan,  the  ground 
it  occupies  ja  nearly  one  acre  and  a  quarter"  (Modern 
Egypt  and  Theba,  ii.  332).  Almost  all  the  passage*  and 
chamber*  an  covered  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  a 
small  scale,  and  the  few  sculptures  an  of  a  religion* 
character  At  the  end  of  the  Aaaaeef  is  a.  temple  which 
wsa  approached  by  a  very  long  avenue  of  sptunxa*  now 
entirely  demolished.  The  temple  ia  at  the  beat  of  a  steep 
cliff,  and  is  partly  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  partly  built  of 
masonry.  Tba  built  portion  i*  almost  wholly  destroyed.  A 
portal  of  red  granite  which  formed  its  entrance  yet  remains, 
bearing  the  name  of  Tfaothmes  III ,  cut  over  tbe  erased 
name  of  Queen  Hatshepn.  A  second  granite  portal  stands 
behind  this,  almost  do**  to  the  rat  At  soma  distance  to 
the  left  of  this  are  two  email  chambers,  one  of  which  ie 
remarkable  for  the'  form  of  its  roof,  which  ie  vaulted  by 
iuiriiontel  stones,  of  which  tbe  two  uppermost  meet  in  the 
centre,  til  being  cut  internally,  so  ae  to  form  on  arch. 
The  excavated  port  of  the  temple  consists  of  an  oblong 
chamber  of  moderate  dimensions,  another  of  smaller  aim 
with  a  cell  on  each  aide,  and  at  the  and  a  aanctuary.  All 
these,  except  the  sanctuary,  are  of  the  time  of  Queen  Hat- 
shepn and  Thothracs  IIL,  and  have  vaulted  roofs.  The 
aanctuary  bean  Ptolemaic  sculptures,  affording  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  delicate  style  of  those  of  the  chambers 
which  lead  to  it,  and  it  if  flat-roofed.  Hit  temple  was 
probably  sepulchral 

The  isolated  hill  of  the  Sheykh  "Abd-El-Knmeh  (probably 
a  mistake  for  'Abid-El-Knrneh,  moaning  "  the  Devotee  of 
EI-Kurneh  "),  presents  a  singular  appearance  from  the  plain, 
aa  on  that  side  it  is  honeycombed  by  the  entrances  of 
tomb*.  Several  of  these,  like  some  of  those  first  mentioned, 
have  porticoes  before  them  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  many 
have  very  interesting  paintings,  representing  scenes  of 
domestic  life,  funeral  ceremonies,  arts,  trades,  cVc,  in  their 
chapel  or  chapels.  These  havs  unfortunately  suffered 
greatly  from  the  disgraceful  Vandalises,  of  European 
travellers,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  natives  which  they  have 
encouraged.  Farther  towarda  Hedeenet-Haboo  ie  a  similar 
isolated  bill,  called  Enrnet-Hara'ee,  which  contains  a  few 
grottoes  of  the  same  description,  and  in  the  valley  between 
this  and  the  main  mat*  of  mountain  an  many  other  in- 
teresting grottoes.  At  one  extremity  of  this  valley,  at 
some  distance  behind  the  Bameeeum,  ia  a  email  edifice  with 
a  high  inclcaure  of  crude-brick  wall*.  It  it  a  temple  of 
Athor,  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  and  hat  a  small  portico  and 
three  chambers,  in  one  of  which,  the  side  chamber  to  the 
left,  ia  a  curious  sculpture,  of  which  the  subject  is  the 
judgment  of  a  soul  by  Osiris.  Hence  we  may  infer  that 
this  wo*  a  temple  attached  to  the  necropolis.  Beyond  ttie 
other  extremity  of  thia  valley  ia  the  secluded  valley  called 
that  of  the  Tomb*  of  the  Queens,  from  it*  containing 
the  sepulchres  of  queens  and  princesses  of  Dynasties 
XVTIL,  XIX,  and  XX  These  are  similar  to  the  Tomb* 
of  the  Kings,  but  are  not  large,  nor  are  the  subjects  on 
their  walls  which  aeem  generally  of  little  interest,  well 


A  long  and  winding  valley,  the  entrance  to  which  it  as 
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opening  in  the  mountain!  behind  the  Sethenm,  loads  to  two 
other  valleys,  that  of  the  Tomba  of  the  Kings,  and  the 
Western  Valley.  Both  these  contain  royal  sepulchres, 
but  those  of  tlm  former  are  the  more  important  The 
sepulchres  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tomba  of  toe  Kings  are 
twenty-five  in  Dumber.  Nineteen  are  the  p"""'» 
of  kings,  of  a  queen  with  her  consort,  and  of  a  prince, 
all  of  Dynasties  XIX.  and  XX.  One  tomb  is  without 
sculpture,  end  there  is  likewise  an  unsoolptrtred  passage 
running'  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  mountain, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  uncompleted  tomb.  M. 
Marietta  has  found  the  tombs  of  functionaries  in  this 
valley  (if™,  231).  Their  phut  is  always  the  same  in  its 
main  particulars,  but  they  differ  greatly  in  extent,  in,  con 
sequence  of  having  been  begun  at  a  king's  accession,  or  even 
before  (for  one  of  them  is  the  tomb  of  an  heir-op  parent), 
and  continued  throughout  his  reign,  like  the  pyramid)  of 
Memphis.  Their  paintings  and  painted  sculptures  likewise 
do  not  present  remarkable  varieties,  for  they  are  almost 
wholly  of  a  religions  character,  and  principally  refer  to  the 
future  state.  These  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Book  of 
the  Lower  Hemisphere,  treating  of  the  course  of  the  sun 
In  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night,  and  so  in  the  nether 
world.  They  are  interesting  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  illustrate  the  Egyptian  religion,  and  for  the  beauty  of 
their  execution ;  but  their  intricate  nature  forbid*  any 
detailed  description  of  them  in  the  present  article.  The 
plan  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  sepulchres  may,  how- 
ever, be  described.  -  The  tomb  of  Setae  L,  commonly 
called  Belxoni's,  sines  that  explorer  first  opened  it  since 
ancient  times,  is  in  the  freshest  state  of  preservation,  except 
in  its  outer  part,  although  the  miserable  barbarism  of 
modern  travellers  is  yearly  lessening  its  beauty.  We  enter 
by  a  staircase,  and  pass  along  a  steep  passage,  which  ends 
in  a  deep  pit,  now  filled  up.  Thus  far  the  subjects  end 
inscriptions  which  occupy  the  walls  are  unfinished,  showing 
that  the  tomb  was  not  completed.  Immediately  beyond 
the  pit,  the  part  discovered  by  Belzoni  begins  with  a  hall 
36  feet  by  27,  supported  by  four  square  pillars,  the  walls 
of  which  are  covered  with  very  beautiful  painted  sculp- 
tures, including  the  celebrated  procession  of  the  four  races. 
To  the  right  of  thia  is  another  chamber,  supported  by  two 
columns,  the  decorations  of  which  were  never  begun,  having 
only  been  drawn  in  outline.  From  the  left  aide  of  the 
former  chamber  we  descend  a  flight  of  steps,  which  leads 
to  a  passage,  another  flight  of  steps,  and  then  another 
passage,  ending  in  a  chamber  17  feet  by  14,  from  which 
we  peas  into  a  hall  2T  feet  square,  having  six  square  pillars, 
and  on  either  side  a  small  chamber,  This  forms  the  portico 
of  the  great  sepulchral  hall,  the  most  splendid  part  of  the 
tomb,  which  is  of  an  oblong  form,  19  feet  in  length  and 
30  in  breadth,  with  an  arched  roof.  In  the  midst,  in  a 
depression,  was  a  splendid  sarcophagus  of  alabaster,  now 
in  the  Soane  Museum,  and  on  its  removal  blocks  of  atone 
were  found  filling  np  the  entrance  of  an  inclined  descent, 
which  was  cleared  for  300  feet  by  Belioni,  without  its  ter- 
mination being  discovered.  It  Is  not  impossible  that  the 
king  was  buried  in  a  chamber  at  the  end  of  this  passage. 
The  great  sepulchral  hull  is  covered  with  beautiful  painted 
sculptures,  and  on  its  ceiling  are  astronomical  or  astrological 
representations,  resembling  the  astronomical  ceiling  of  the 
Ramessum  of  El-Knrneh.  A  door  in  the  left  side  of  the 
sepulchral  hall  leads  to  a  chamber  which  has  two  square 
pillars,  sod  on  the  same  side  is  a  cell;  there  is  another 
chamber  on  the  opposite  side.  A  large  apartment,  which 
was  left  unfinished,  is  behind  that  in  which  wna  the 
sarcophagus,  and  is  the  last  of  those  contained  in  the  tomb, 
If  the  inclined  descent  does  not  lead  to  other  unknown 
ones.  From  the  entrance,  to  the  end  of  this  chamber  is 
distance  of  about  900  feet. 
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Ha  tomb  of  Ramses  IH.  is  smong  the  most  splendid  at 
the  royal  sepulchres.  Its  length  a  little  exceeds  400  feat, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  rack  it*  sculpture*  are  less 
delicately  executed  than  those  of  the  tomb  of  Betee  I. 
In  cells  on  either  side  of  it*  passage,  a  little  within  the 
sting  painting*  illustrating  i 
,j  ...l.i-i.  ;-  n.„  „u„u.j  . 


and  customs,  in  one  of  which  is  the  celebrated  representa- 
tion of  the  harpers. 

The  tomba  which  have  been  founa  in  the  Western  Valley 
are  only  four  in  number,  and  but  two  of  tbesa  contain 
paintings,  those  of  Amenophis  III  and  of  Xing  A3,  the 
Bun-worshipper  who  succeeded  Khn-n-aten.  The  former 
is  decorated  with  paintings  in  a  very  good  style,  but 
unfortunately  they  have  sustained  much  damage ;  the 
latter  is  historically  interesting  as  a  record  of  an  obscure 
king,  but  its  paintings  an  of  poor  execution. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  are  we  so  forcibly  struck  by  the  feel- 
ing of  the  ancient  Egyptians  with  respect  to  death  and  the. 
future  state  as  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tomba  of  the  Kings,  and 
in  the  sepulchres  themselves.  The  desolsteness  of  the  spot, 
apart  from  all  signs  and  sounds  of  life,  fitted  it  for  the 
solemn  use  to  which  it  waa  assigned ;  and  those  long  dark 
passages,  and  lofty  chambers,  on  whose  walls  we  see  the 
awful  punishments  of  the  winked  and  the  rewards  of  thai 
good,  fitly  unveil  the  most  secret  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian 

Not  far  south  of  Thebes,  on  the  western  bank,  is  the 
'hug*  village  of  Armsnt,  the  old  Hsimonlbia,  where 
stands  a  picturesque  temple  built  by  Cleopatra.  It  has 
two  courts  with  colonnades,  and  three  chambers  around 
which  was  also  a  colonnade,  of  which  but  one  column  now 
stands.  It  is  of  small  dimension*,  having  been  the 
"Typbonium"  attached  to  the  great  temple  of  Mentn,  the 
divinity  of  the  place,  which  has  been  razed.  On  the  other 
bank  of  the  river,  a  little  higher,  at  Tool,  anciently 
Tuphium,  is  a  small  Ptolemaic  temple.  Not  far  beyond, 
and  about  SO  miles  above  Thobes,  by  the  comae  of  the 
stream,  are  the  "  Oebeleyn,  "  or  "  Two  Mountains,''  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river,  where  the  sandstone  begins. 
The  town  of  lane,  the  ancient  Sne,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Latopolis,  is  likewise  situate  on  the  western  bank,  about 
twelve  miles  higher,  and  is  remarkable  as  containing  a  very 
fine  Egyptian  monument,  the  portico  of  its  great  temple  of 
Kneph.  This  is  in  the  heart  of  the  modem  town,  and  was 
much  choked  with  rubbish  until  cleared  by  Mehemet  Ali 
It  is  supported  by  twenty-four  lofty  and  massive  columns, 
six  in  front,  and  four  deep,  having  capitals  of  various  forms, 
of  which  those  alone  in  corresponding  positions  on  opposite 
sides  are  of  the  same  description,  a  deviation  from  regularity 
of  which  we  do  not  see  examples  previous  to  the  Greek  rule. 
The  columns  and  walls  are  covered  with  minute  sculpture* 
of  the  bad  style  of  the  period  when  the  portico  woa  erected, 
— that  of  theCsraars.  It  contains  the  hieroglyphic  names  of 
Claudius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  other  emperors  as  lata 
as  Severus.  The  back  is,  however,  more  ancient,  for  it 
bears  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Pbilometer,  being  the  front  at 
the  older  temple  of  which  nothing  more  is  known  for 
certain  to  remain.  Upon  the  ceiling  is  a  iodise,  from 
which  this  monument  was  anppoaed  to  have  been  of  very 
great  antiquity  before  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics 
had  been  discovered.  On  the  other  bank  of  the  Nile,  on 
the  Bits  of  Contra  Latopolis,  i*  a  small  temple  of  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods. 

A  few  miles  above  lane,  where  both  the  Libyan  and 
Arabian  chains  approach  ths  river,  are  the  curious  remains 
of  EflBtbyia  (so  written  in  Egyptian  geography).  There 
is  a  small  temple  of  the  Ptolemaic  time,  and  two  little 
sacred  edifices  of  the  period  of  the  Pharaohs,  bat  the 
moat  interesting  monument*  are  the  tombs  and  the  fort 
The  former,  which  ace  excavutud  in  a  hill,  are  very  remark- 
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*y  as  well  as  everyday  life,  hot- 
in  Mi  of  them  ia  th*  Tory  omiou* 

inscription  of  ita  occupant  Aahme*,  chief  of  the  muicm, 
recording  hit  service*  to  early  king*  of  Dynasty  ITHL 
The  fort  it  *  largo  inelosur*  of  crude-brick,1  which  m  a 
place  of  importance  u  early  m  the  Shepherd  war,  for  it  ia 
mentioned  as  the  "  Fort  of  Suben,"  that  it  of  Kileithyie,  in 
■  put  of  the  inscription  ebore  mentioned,  relating  to  (he 
tinio  of  that  war.  Too  guddeu  of  the  plica  m  Sabou 
or  Lucina  (EQeithyia),  who  wm  etpeoially  regarded  as  tba 
protector  of  Upper  Egypt 

Having  proceeded  aboul  twelve  nulaa  to  the  tooth  ward  we 
reach  the  large  Tillage  of  Adfoo  or  Edfu,  which  rcpr*«*nt* 
thetown  called  by  the  Greek*  ApollinopoJi*  Magna,  Hie  gnat 
temple  of  which  yet  stands  in  a  comparatively  perfect  shtte, 
and  i>  one  of  the  moat  etately  monument*  of  ancient  Egypt, 
although  of  a  time  at  which  art  had  greatly  declined.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Ear-hut,  the  god  of  the  place,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Agathodnmon.  Hounds  of  rubbish  around 
it,  as  well  as  the  hnta  of  the  Tillage,  injured  ita  affect, 
until  it  was  lately  cleared  by  M.  Marietta 

Ths  great  propylou  which  forms  the  front  of  the  temple 
measures  about  336  foot  in  width,  and  it,  like  the  rest  of 
the  edifice,  in  a  good  state  of  prosor  ration.  The  sculptures 
upon  ita  face  represent  acta  of  worship  by  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  who  ia  portrayed  alaylng  prisoners. 

The  portal  between  the  wings  of  this  propylon  is  the 
entrance  to  the  temple,  of  which  the  first  part  ia  a  great 
court  about  161  feet  long  and  140  broad,  with  a  colonnade 
along  it*  front  and  each  aide,  of  columns  with  various 
capital*  supporting  covered  galleries.  At  the  end  ia  a  portico 
having  eighteen  columns,  sue  in  front  and  three  deep,  about 
BS  feet  broad  and  46  long,  measured  within,  beyond  which 
an  a  hall  and  pawage*  and  other  chambers,  the  moat  in' 
portent  of  which  is  an  isolated  sanctuary.  Ths  wall  of  the 
great  court  is  continued  *oa*  to  InoloM  the  further  portion 
of  the  temple,  leaving  a  passage  around  it.  The  sculpture* 
■how  that  it  was  begun  by  Ptolemy  Ftilopator  and 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  Greek  monarchy,  though 
an  insignificant  additional  subject  was  added  by  Claudius. 
Not  far  from  the  groat  temple  ia  a  't111"  one  of  the  sort 
called  Typhonia,  containing  two  chambers,  around  which 
run*  a  gallery  supported  by  Typhouian  columns. 

About  twenty-three  miles  above  Adfoo  the  mountains  on 
either  side,  which  had  for  some  distance  confined  the  valley 
to  a  narrow  (pace,  reach  the  river  and  contract  its  course. 
They  are  low,  but  *t**p  and  picturesque,  and  in  their 
western  side  are  seen  the  entrance*  of  excavations.  They 
are  called  Gebel-ee-Silaileh,  a  name  derived  from  the  earlier 
Silsilis.  The  most  interesting  of  th*  excaTation*  i*  a  rock- 
temple  in  which  is  portrayed  the  defeat  of  a  negro  nation 
by  King  Har-em-heb,  or  Horns,  of  Dynasty  XVUL ;  here, 
also,  are  subjects  depicting  acts  of  worship  paid  to  Nilu* 
and  Sebek.  To  the  southward  of  this,  and  also  facing  the 
river,  are  the  entrance*  of  several  excavated  tombs,  the 
representations  in  which  are  not  of  a  remarkable  character. 
Beyond  these  are  three  chapel*  of  the  time  of  Dynasty 
TJX,  On  the  opposite  aide  are  very  important  quarries, 
where  much  of  ths  material*  of  the  great  temples  wis  out, 
especially  under  the  Eighteenth  and  subsequent  Dynasties. 

Beyond  Oebel-e»Silsileh,  although  the  mountain*  recede, 
the  tract  of  cultivated  land  ia  extremely  narrow,  and  some- 
time* the  desert  touches  the  river :  this  ia  partly  owing  to 
the  linking  of  the  level  of  the  stream,  which,  a*  already 
mentioned,  waa  very  anciently  restrained  by  aome  barrier 
at  Silsilia.     About  eleven  mile*  above  that  plana  ia  the 
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the  Hill  of  TJmboo." 
It  stand*  within  a  great  ineloBure  of  crude-brick  walls, 
which  we  see  on  every  sale,  except  that  toward*  the  river. 
Than  it  a  portal  in  this  wall  of  the  tin*  of  Queen  Hat- 
■uepuandTkothrseallL  The  gnat  tempi*  is  double,  ooe- 
half  having  been  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Sebek,  and 
the  other  to  that  of  Har-oer,  or  Aroeri*.  It  consists  of  a 
portico  of  fifteen  columns,  of  which  two  have  fallen,  the 
totemott  being   connected   by  a  wall    of  xntereolnmnia- 

'""    '— ■--    '—    as,  and   behind,    there    ia   a 

of  chambera,  including  the  two 
.  nama  bare  ia  that  of  Ptolemy 
Pbilomotor  (Modtrm  JCgypt  and  Thtba,  ii.  383),  unless 
Cbampolliou  be  right  in  saying  that  the  name  of  Epiphenea 
j  also  found  in  tha  teraple  (iMtru,  173),  and  it  appear* 
to  have  been  oomplated  by  Ptolemy  Aulete*.  There  ware 
alto  remains  her*  of  a  smaller  Ptolamaie  temple  which  have 
been  washed  away  by  tha  river. 

Nothing  remarkable  occur*  between  Omboa  and  Syene, 
a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  Th*  Taller  i*  confined 
to  a  very  narrow  apace  by  the  mountain*,  which  take  bold 
form*  on  both  aide*  near  the  latter  place.  Just  before  we 
reach  it,  we  sue  the  island  of  "■f1™"1",  where  it  th* 
famous  Milometer  of  the  Soman  time.  The  town  of  Aswan, 
which  represent*  the  ancient  Syene,  stand*  amid  palm-tree* 
''  bank  opposite  to  Tflephm*!**,     *' 


nam*,  the 


older  town  of  th* 
ruin*  of  which  occupy  the  river'*  bank 
.ita  nill  to  the  south.  Among  them  may  be 
i  pier,  which  ha*  %  well,  moat  probably  the 
xiuometo'  constructed  hy  'Amr,  the  Muslim  conqueror 
of  Kgypi.  In  the  mined  town  it  alao  a  small  temple  of 
Roman  date,  farther  to  tha  *outh  is  It*  extensive  Arab 
cemetery,  which  i*  full  of  curious  tombstone*  bearing  in- 
scription* in  OuAe  character*.  In  the  granite  hill*  to  the 
eastward  are  the  quarries  whence  war*  taken  tha  obelisks 
and  Tory  many  of  the  atarnea  which  adorned  the  Egyptian 
temples. 

The  bed  of  the  river  above  Aswan  is  obstructed  by 
numerous  rock*  end  bland*  of  granite,  one  of  the  latter  of 
which,  that  of  Saheyl,  ia  interesting  on  account  of  the 
numerous  hieroglyph!*  tablet*  and  inscription*  at  it* 
southern  part.  Thi*  island  it  almost  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  Aswan,  and  at  the  distance  of  another  mile  from  it 
begin  the  rapids  called  the  Firet  Cataract,  canted  by  the 
granite  rook*,  which  almost  entirely  choke  the  river.  Th* 
cataract  fa  so  inconsiderable,  that  during  tha  inundation 
boats  favoured  by  a  strong  northerly  wind  can  pots  it 
without  aid,  though  at  other  time*  it  is  necessary  to  hire 
natives,  who  drag  then  through,  but  then  die  principal 
rapid  has  a  fall  of  only  five  or  six  feet  {Modern  Bgijpt  and 
"~  "       •"-•'  'icular.     Nerer- 

i,  and  the  red 


Thfba,  ii  394),  and  that  is  not  perpendicuhv.     Nerer- 

'       of  th*  troubled  stream,  and  the  red 

granite  islands  and  rocks  which  *tud  ita  surface,  through 


two  mile*  farther,  and  the  beautiful  isle  of  Phils  suddenly 
rite*  before  the  eye*,  completely  realising  our  highest  idea 
of  a  sacred  place  of  ancient  Egypt 

Phibe  is  beyond  the  proper  limit*  of  Egypt,  but  as  it  is 
usual  to  describe  it  in  noticing  Aswiu  and  the  rapids,  soma 
account  will  here  be  given  of  ita  very  beautiful  and 
interesting  monument*.  The  island  i*  very  small,  being 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long;  and  aboul  600  feet  broad. 


exaggerated,  and  to  thi*  it  little  owes  its  betnty. 
highly  reverenced  by  tha  ancient  Egyptian*  a*  a 
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place  of  Osiris.    On  the  east  aide  is  a  an 

piotnreeque  teiuple,  now  hypasthrel,  of  tho  Greek  and 
Roman  lime,  and  unfinished.  It  in  48  fast  in  width  and 
63  in  length,  and  has  11  columns  with  capital*  of 
forma,  connected  by  intorcolumnal  walla.  The  great 
of  Ilia  stands  to  the  westward  of  this.  Ita  front  is 
by  a  propyion,  before  which  is  a  kind  of  court,  to  ba  after- 
wards  described.  The  portal  bean  the  name  of  Neetanebee 
0.,  bat  the  wings  were  added  by  the  Ptolenrieo,  making 
the  entire  width  about  133  feet  Through  the  portal  we 
enter  a  conrt,  on  the  right  aide  of  which  ie  a  gallery 
fronted  by  columns,  behind  which  are  several  email 
chambers,  and  on  the  left  side  ii  a  separate  email  temple  of 
Athor,  the  main  en  trance  to  which  is  by  a  dour  and  passage 
in  the  left  wing  of  the  great  propyion.  This  email  temple 
begins  with  a  portico  having  four  colnmna  with  the  facet 
of  Athor  sculptured  in  high  relief  upon  each  of  their  tidea 
above  the  capitals.  Beyond  this  are  three  chambers  behind 
one  another,  above  the  door  of  the  first  of  which  ie  a 
Greek  dedication  by  Ptolemy  Euergetee  IL,  and  the 
two  Cleopatras.  The  temple  was,  however,  begun  by 
Epiphanes.  Tho  conrt  of  the  great  temple,  that  of  Isis, 
is  bounded  by  a  second  propyion  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  tho  first,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  portico,  which  t> 
a  very  elegant  structure  raised  on  ten  colnmna,  eight  of 
which  are  at  the  back  and  one  on  each  side.  It  is  partly 
hypeathral,  an  open  epace  being  left  between  the  two 
columns  last  mentioned.  The  beautiful  forma  of  the 
colnmna  and  the  bright  remains  of  colour  on  them  and  the 
walls,  with  the  effect  of  the  sunlight  through  the  aperture 
of  the  roof,  produce  a  charming  effect  Behind  this  hall 
are  several  small  apartments,  one  of  which,  reached  by  a 
staircase,  contains  very  curious  sculptures  relating  to  Uie 
story  of  Osiris.  The  temple  appears  to  have  been  began 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (whose  name  is  the  earliest  found 
there),  and  was  continued  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
The  court  before  the  temple  ranaiki  to  ba  noticed.  It  la 
bounded  by  two  galleries  with  colnmna  in  front  One  of 
these  is  about  250  feet  long,  and  is  built  close  to  the 
western  side  of  the  isle,  terminating  at  a  small  temple  of 
Athor  near  ita  soutWn  end.  This  edifice,  which  is  much 
ruined,  was  supported  by  columns  with  faces  of  Athor 
above  their  capitals,  of  which  six  stand  ;  it  woe  raised  by 
Nectsnebea  II  The  eastern  gallery,  which  is  snorter  than 
the  other,  is  not  parallel  with  it,  and  thus  shows  that  this 
conrt  was  pot  part  of  the  great  temple,  but  rather  an 
approach  to  it  The  other  remains  ore  of  minor  import- 
ance, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple  od 
the  neighbouring  bugs  island  of  Bige. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  respecting  the  eastern  sod 
western  deserts.  The  latter  is  remarkable  for  two  valleys 
besides  those  called  the  Oases.  The  first  of  these  valleys 
it  that  of  the  Natron  Lakes  to  the  westward  of  the 
Delta,  containing  four  monasteries,  the  remains  of  tho 
famous  anchorite  settlement  of  Nitrias,  To  the  southward 
of  this,  and  parallel  to  it,  is  a  sterile  valley  called  the  Bahr- 
bels-Ma,  or  "  River  without  Water."  Yet  farther  to  the 
aouthward  is  the  Little  Oasis  (Oasis  Parva),  about  100 
miles  from  the  Nile  in  29*  E.  long.,  nearly  doe  west  of  the 
town  of  Behnese.  It  contains  remains  of  little  interest 
Within  200  miles  due  south  of  this  oasis  is  another,  of 
which  the  usual  epellation  is  W4h  ed-Dalhileh,  where, 
Dear  the  town  of  El-Kssr,  is  an  Egyptian  temple  of  the 
Eoman  period.  This,  according  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
is  the  most  flourishing  of  the  oases.  About  half-way 
between  this  oasis  and  the  Nile  at  Thebes  lies  the  Great 
Oasis  (Ossis  Magna).  Here,  near  the  town  called  El- 
Khirigeh,  the  ancient  Hibe,  il  B  great  temple  of  Amen 
built  by  Darius  L,  and  in  the  same  oasis  ore  other  rains 
of  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Csaars,    The  Oasis  of 
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Jupiter  Amman,  thai  of  Seewah,  is  not-far  from  the  coast 
at  a  great  distance  to  the  westward,  and  it  is  not  property 
included  in  Egypt  Various  Arab  tribes  occupy  this 
desert,  besides  the  settled  inhabitants  of  the  oases. 

In  the  eastern  desert  must  be  mentioned  the  town  of  E*- 
Saweys,  or  Sues  (10,000  inhabitants),  anciently  Arsinoe,  at 
the  head  of  tho  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  To  the 
southward,  a  little  below  29*  1st.,  ore  the  secluded  Coptic 
convents  of  St  Antony  and  St  Paul,  near  the  sea.  Farther 
south  are  the  porphyry  quarries  of  Oebel-ed-Duknan,  ex- 
tensively worked  under  the  Romans,  and  the  granite  quarries 
of  Gebel-ot-Fateoreh.  Considerably  more  to  the  south,  at 
El-Hem mamat,  on  the  old  way  from  Coptoa  to  Philotera* 
Portue,  ore  the  Breccia  Verde  quarries,  which  were  much 
worked  from  very  early  times,  and  have  interesting 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  At  Qebel  Zaboroh  ore  emerald 
mines,  now  abandoned  as  unproductive.  At  the  various 
mines,  and  on  the  routea  to  them  and  to  the  Red  See,  are 
some  smsll  temples  and  stations,  ranging  from  the  Plutmonic 
to  the  Roman  period.  Along  the  shore  of  the  sea  ore  the 
sites  of  several  ancient  ports,  the  moat  important  of  which 
were  Myos  Homos  end  Berenice,  and  also  the  modern  town 
olEl-Kuseyr.  The  northern  part  of  this  desert  is  occupied 
by  the  Ma'isee  Arabs  and  smaller  tribes  as  far  aa  the 
Kussyr  road,  beyond  which  ore  the  'Ababdeh,  on  African 
tribe  very  different  from  the  Arabs  in  appeaisuce ;  and  to 
the  south  of  these,  to  tho  east  of  Lower  Nubia,  it  the 
Bishiree  tribe,  a  people  also  of  African  race. 

Btstditicb.' 

[Iu  Egypt,  as  has  been  well  said,  L'tua  tftil  U  Rhine. 

So  for  as  the  country  itself  is  concerned  the  kbedire  is  its 
personal,  absolute,  and  independent  sovereign ;  but  his 
relations  with  the  Porte  on  somewhat  less  simple.  When 
Solim  I  of  Turkey  conquered  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  the  Memlook  power  was  still  too  strong 
for  complete  subjection,  end  Selim  was  obliged  to  allow 
hie  new  subjects  liberal  terms.  Egypt  still  retained 
practical  autonomy,  tie  government  being  in  the  hands  of 
-  council  of  Memlook  beys,  presided  'over  by  a  pashs, 
boss  duty  It  was  to  look  to  the  annual  tribute  paid  to 
the  Porte,  but  who  possessed  little  or  uo  actual  power. 
This  system  was  continued  till  the  French  uccu|*tion,  and 
was  re-established  when  the  English  army  evacuated  the 
country.  The  Memlooks  were  still  the  victual  governors 
of  Egypt,  until  their  massacre  by  llcbemet  AIL  The 
ambitious  designs  of  this  pasha  opened  the  eyes  of  tho 
Porte  to  the  dangers  incurred  by  so  lex*  a  control  of  a 
governor  unshackled  by  the  council  of  beys.  Menaced 
with  the  loss  of  Syria  aa  well  as  Egypt,  the  cause  or  tho 
saltan  was  espoused  by  four  of  the  Great  Powers;  and  the 
Treaty  of  1840,  confirmed  by  the  Convention  of  1841 
limited  Mehemet  All's  power  to  the  vios-royalty  of  Egypt, 
hersditable  by  the  eldest  male  of  bis  family,  ordered  tho 
continuation  of  the  customary  tribute,  restricted  the 
military  and  naval  strength  of  the  viceroy,  and  imposed 
certain  other  conditions,  thus  redact-^  Egypt  once  more 
*-  "l  state  of  a  Turkieh  province.  But  in  the  reign  a; 
_  resent  ruler  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  relations 
between  the  sultan  and  his  viceroy.  A  series  of  expensive 
negotiations  with  the  Porte,  ending  with  the  raising  of  the 
tribute  from  £376,000  to  .£675,000,  procured  for  Ismni' 
Pasha  the  title  of  Khedive,  and  the  right  of  succession 
from  father  to  son.     The  limitation  of  the  Egyptian  army 
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end  other  restriction*  irhicli  still  remained  wen  removed 
iu  1872  by  another  firmsn,  confirming  tU  the  rights 
prflvioualy  granted,  and  giving  the  khedive  every  substantial 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  except  only  the  jut  Upatunai.  The 
khedive  ii  therefore  virtually  an  independent  sovereign, 
holding  hi*  power  on  tie  easy  tenure  of  tribute  and 
military  aid  in  CAM  of  war. 

Toe  real  work  of  governing  ii  entirely ^performed  by  the 
present  onergetiu  and  able  *ovoreigu.  The  merely  formal 
business  is  transacted  hy  a  Privy  Council  and  sight 
minuter*— the  agents,  not  the  ruler*,  of  the  khedive.  The 
Priry  Council,  presided  over  by  the  Prince  Hirftier 
Mehemot  Tawfik  Pasha,  and  consisting  of  the  minister*, 
the  Sheykh  el-  Islam,  and  soma  other  functionaries,  examine* 
and  report*  to  the  khedive  on  the  work  of  the  several 
departments.  The  eight  ministries  are  those  of  (1) 
Finance,  (2)  Foreign  Affair*,  (3)  Interior,  (4)  War,  (9) 
Marine,  (6)  Commerce,  {7)  Public  Work*  and  Agriculture. 
and  (8)  Public  Instruction.  Betide*  the**  there  are  the 
sub- department*  of  the  Customs  and  Post-Orace. 

The  provincial  administration  {exclusive  of  tlie  separate 
governor*  of  the  eight  "  cities ")  is  divided  among  the 
mudeen  of  the  fourteen  prefectures,  the  Feiyoom  now 
being  one,  each  subdivided  into  department*  and  com- 
munes, or  cantoris  including  several  village*,  governed  by 
mo-moora,  naiim,  or  aheykha  el-beled,  appointed  by  thj 
Government  and  assisted  and  checked  by  councils  of  agri- 
culture and  an  administrative  council  for  each  canton. 

Iu  1867  the  Assembly  of  Notable*  was  revived,  consist- 
ing of  village  aheykha,  ere,  elected  by  the  commune*  and 
meeting  once  a  year  to  receive  from  the  Privy  Council  a 
report  of  the  twelvemonth'a  administration.  Although  the 
Assembly  ha*  not  yet  attained  to  the  full  dignity  of 
parliamentary  power,  it  has  considerable  weight  in  the 
control  of  state  measure*. 

Dy  the  Convention  of  i841  the  Egyptian  army  was 
limited  to  18,000  men,  but  this  was  raised  to  30,000  by 
the  finnan  of  1866,  and  now  all  restriction*  have  been 
done  away.  The  present  force  may  be  placed  at  an  average 
peace  strength  of  30,000  men,  regulated,  however,  on  a 
short  service  system,  so  that  not  more  than  half  this  number 
are  generally  at  one  time  with  the  colours.  This  army 
consist*  of  18  regimenta  of  infantry,  3  battalions  each;  4 
battalions  of  riflemen  ;  4  regimenta  of  rivalry, 6 squadrons 
each;  4  of  field  artillery,  6  batteries  each  (3  mounted);  3 
of  garrison  artillery;  and  3  battalions  of  pioneers.  The 
infantry  are  armed  with  the  Bemington  rifle;  the  cavalry 
with  revolver  and  lance,  or  sabre  and  carbine;  the  field 
artillery  with  100  Krnpp  gun*  and  CO  smooth-bore. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  reserve  of  30,000  men,  and  an  irre- 
gular contingent  of  00,000  mounted  Bedawees.  The  army 
is  raised  by  conscription,  irregular  levies  being  held  every 
two  or  three  years.  All  Egyptian*  of  any  creed  pre  liable 
to  conscription,  except  only  the  inhabitant*  of  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  ;  but  immunity  may  be  purchased  by  payment 
of  a  tax.  The  monthly  pay  range*  from  20  piastres  ( -  is. 
2d.)  for  a  private,  to  £S  (Egyptian)  for  a  captain,  £40  for 
n  foil  colonel,  and  -£75  for  a  full  general  Gnder  the 
training  of  French  and  American  officers,  the  army  has 
been  brought  into  an  admirable  state  of  discipline  nod 
efficiency. 

The  Egyptian  navy  hardly  deserve*  notice.  It  consists 
at  present  of  2  frigates,  2  corvette*,  4  gunboats,  and  2 

Mehemot  All  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  college*  and  military  schools,  betides  tending 
young  men  to  Europe  for  purposes  of  scientific  study.  In 
Cairo  and  it*  environ*  he  founded  several  elementary  school* 
of  a  higher  order  than  the  native  schools  of  the  tamed***; 
a  school  of  languages  •   a  printing  press  at  Boolak.  from 


which  many  valnnblo  publications  nave  n*uc  J ;  and  a  school 
of  medicine  nt  K*sr-el-'£ynee,  between  Cairo  and  Maar-el- 
'Ateekah,  which  ha*  done  excellent  work.  At  El-Khankah 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  he  placed  a  military  hospital,  t 
school  of  medicine,  *  veterinary  college,  an  infantry  school, 
and  a  school  of  music;  at  El-Oeezeh  a  cavalry  school;  and 
at  Tnti  one  of  artillery.  These  and  similar  establishment* 
wen  well  designed  and  ably  carried  out.  When  Mehemet 
Aii'* ambitious  design*  were  defeated  in  1840  by  theaction 
of  the  Powers,  his  educational  reforms  languished,  and 
under  'Abbas  the  schools  ware  closed  and  everything 
returned  to  the  old  system.  Said  Pasha  endeavoured  lu 
revive  Mehemet  Ali't  improvements;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  pment  khedive  entirely  to  carry  out  hi*  grand- 
father'* designs.  Besides  the  revived  and  nowly  ereutid 
military  schools,  there  ore  two  systems  of  education  in 
Eaypt — by  the  schools  established  and  supported  by  the 
Government,  and  by  the  old  aystem  of  mosque  education 
and  Arab  primary  schools, — besides  the  numerous  establibh- 
msnts  of  the  non  Muslim  communities.  The  Government 
school*  en  nine  in  number — the  Polytechnic,  Book-keeping 
and  Surveying,  Law  and  Languages,  Industrial,  Medical, 
Midwifery,  two  preparatory  schools  at  Cairo,  and  one  at 
Alexandria.  Besides  these  tho  Government  support*  a 
school  fir  the  blind,  a  normal  school,  two  girls'  schools, 
three  industrial  schools,  and  23  municipal  schools.  At  the 
Polytechnic  School  the  course  extends  over  six  years,  and 
includes  the  higher  mathemati en, chemistry,  physics,  geology, 
mechanics,  geography,  history,  drawing,  Arabic,  and  English 
or  French. 

Of  the  mosque  colleges,  the  greatest,  not  only  in  E^ypt 
"the  whole  Mohammad  *n  world,  is  the  Axhar,  where 


curriculum  of  Muslim  acquirement.  The  Arab  primary 
schools,  4000  or  0000  in  number,  are  the  regular  providers 
of  education  for  the  fellaheen,  who  pay  either  nothing  at 
all,  or  t  merely  nominal  sum,  for  being  taught  to  read  and 
recite  the  Koran,  uud  sometimes  writing  and  very  elemen- 
tary arithmetic  How  greatly  the  educational  system  in 
Egypt  has  been  enlarged  of  lite  years  may  be  judged  (rem 
the  fact  that,  under  Said  Pasha  it  hardly  coat  the  Govern- 
ment £4000  a  year,  whilst  the  educational  budget  (exclu- 
sive of  the  military  schools)  now  reaches  the  sum  of 
£10,000,  to  which  the  khedive  adds  £12.500,  making  a 
total  of  £52,600. 

Of  the  school*  of  non-Muslim  co 
16,  the  Greek*  4,  the  A 


minimi  ties  the  Copts  have 
1,  and  the  Jews  several 
re  two  undenominational 
"Universal  Schools,?  of  foreign  foundation,  where  a 
moderate  education,  without  religions  instruction  of  any 
kind,  is  given  to  all  comer*,  and  many  schools  founded 
by  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  and  Miss  Whately's 
admirable  British  Mission  School.  The  proportion  of  girls' 
schools  is  extremely  small,  but  their  existence,  and  the 
fact  that  they  receive  the  wannest  support  of  one  of  the 
wives  of  the  khedive,  i*  a  hopeful  sign. 

The  public  work*  carried  out  in  Egypt  daring  the  present 
reign  would  fill  a  long  catalogue,  without  reckoning  the 
Sue*  Canal,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Cabal,  vol  iv. 

&78B.  Railway  communication  has  been  established 
tween  Alexandria,  Cairn,  Ismailio,  Sues,  Damietta, 
tlie  Feiyoom,  and  Aayoot,  the  various  lines  covering  over 
1200  miles.  A  Soodtu  railway,  from  Wade*  Halfeh  to 
Hsnnek,  and  from  near  Dankslah  to  Khartoom,  involving 
costly  and  difficult  engineering  for  a  length  of  more  than 
1000  miles,  has  been  begun  with  the  view  of  shortening 
tlie  passage  to  India,  and  bringing  the  produce  of  the  rich 
southern  soil  into  easier  connection  with  Ceiro ;  those 
works  are,  however,  at  present  at  a  sUndstill  The  canal 
TO-,, 
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system  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  but  ft  still 
better  result  is  anticipated  from  the  barrage  of  the  Nile,  a 
plan  projected  by  M.  Mangel  and  now  about  to  be  carried 
out  for  the  khedive  by  Mr  Fowler.  Id  1B71  the  work 
of  building  a  breakwater  to  ilnfiaal  die  Hew  Harbour  at 
Alexandria  from  the  aeaa  caused  by  the  constant  south- 
weat  winds  was  began.  Tha  ontor  breakwater  extends 
iibovo  two  miles  acres*  the  month  of  the  harbour,  inclosing 
an  area  of  1400  acres  of  calm  water.  Tha  structure  rises 
7  feet  above  the  highest  sea-level,  and  is  of  a  uniform  width 
of  SO  feat  Harbour  works  have  also  been  constructed  at 
Suez.  At  a  cost  of  over  £180,000,  fourteen  fine  light- 
house! have  been  erected,  seven  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
seven  on  the  Bed  Sea,  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  the  khedive  there  was  bat  one.     Telegrsi* 


Alexandria  into  direct  communication  with  Khartoom  ; 
and  this  branch  of  the  public  service  is  managed  by  English 
officials.  Submarine  telegraphs  also  bring  Egypt  into 
communication  with  Caodin  end  thence  with  Constanti- 
nople and  Otranto,  and  with  Malta  and  thence  with  England, 
France,  4c  The  post-office  wu  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1660,  and  under  the  management  of  an  jhajaah 
poet  official  has  been  greatly  improved.  In  about  TO  towns 
and  villages  offices  have  been  established,  and  several  mails 
a  day  are  despatched  from  the  chief  places. 

The  manufactures  of  Egypt  have  been  in  a  declining 
state  for  several  centuries.  Mehemet  Ali  tried  to  promote 
them,  by  establishing  large  manufactories  of  cotton,  silk, 
and  woollen  goods,  tarbooshes,  4c,  and,  especially  in 
Upper  Egypt,  sugar-refineries.  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  much 
opposed  to  hia  father's  policy,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  own 
views  he  laid  out  extensive  plantations  of  olive  and  other 
trees,  erected  powerful  steam-engines  for  the  irrigation  of 
bis  lands,  and  on  all  his  estates  endeavoured  to  encourage 
agriculture.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  had  he  lived  tha 
correctness  of  hia  conviction  that  Egypt  is  an  agricultural, 
not  a  manufacturing,  country  would  under  hia  rule  have 
been  fully  verified  Mehemet  Ali  introduced  cotton  and 
largely  cultivated  it ;  the  Turkish  grandees  found  that 
from  it  they  could  extract  more  gain  than  from  other  field 
produce,  and  large  tracts  were  speedily  devoted  to  its 
culture.  The  necessity,  however,  of  excluding  the  waters 
uf  the  Kile  has  caused  several  destructive  inundation* ;  and 
so  long  as  the  cotton  growth  remained  a  monopoly  of  the 
pasha  it  was  no  means  of  enrichment  to  tha  producer. 
Vow,  however,  that  the  monopoly  is  abolished,  the  trade 
in  cotton  is  greatly  increasing,  and  tins  produce  will 
undoubtedly  become  every  year  a  more  important  item  in 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  old  restrictions  upon  agri- 
culturists have  been  more  or  leu  done  away  ;  and  the 
Government,  whilst  not  wholly  abandoning  Mehemet  Ali's 
views  on  manufactures,  is  yet  alive  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  affording  every  encouragement  to  agriculture. 

The  cotton  crop  In  1875  extended  onr  871,8(7  feddina  (-sons, 
nnrly)  and  produced  8,815,641  qointels  (of  110IM  of  sinned 
Rnple,  1,BB4,6BB  ardebb*  (of  8  bushels)  of  seed,  sad  8,7t8,44fl 
loade  of  cotton  sticks,  altogether  inching  •  total  value  of  about 
--  " '    '    —-     The  wheat  crop  in  the  seme 
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fce7,B95.1Ba  ;  mate  (dureh),  10,502,715  ardsbbs,  -E£S,1>8,000  j 
beans,  4,575,278  ardebb*,  -  E£4,d75,S78 ;  barley,  8,101,088 
ardsbbs,  -  ££2,854,000  ;  rice,  88,521  erdebba,  w  E£7BS,»08. 
The  other  crops  of  Egypt  en  dually  clover,  sonar-Han*,  flax, 
hemp,  tobacco,  Mane,  ana  indigo. 

The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  land-tax,  the  tax 
on  date-trees,  trade  licences,  the  customs,  the  tobacco  doty, 
railways,  and  the  Mnkabalsb,  (of  which  an  account  will  be 
given),  and  village  annuities.  Of  these  the  land-tax  is  the 
principal  item,  amounting  to  nearly  half  the  total  revenue ; 
put  this  frill  be  considerably  reduced  when  the  Mukabsloh 


cornea  to  an  end  (in  18861.  The  whole  revenue  maf  at 
present  roughly  be  placed  at  £10,600,000.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  amount  of  direct  taxsAiou  on 
the  population.  One  writer  places  it  at  25s.  per  head  per 
annum;  whilst  a  recent  report  states  that,  including  the 
Mukabalah,  the  annual  payment  of  taxes  has  lately  reached 
£i  1  It  is  certain  the  taxation  at  present  exceeds  the 
possible  returns  of  the  land,  and  that  the  fellaheen  are 
compelled  to  borrow  money  to  pay  the  taxes.  The  items 
of  expenditure  may  thus  be  roughly  summarized ;— general 
public  adrninistration,  £1,300,000;  civil  list,  £600,000; 
tribute  to  tha  Forte,  £700,000;  army,  £700,000;  toe 
the  rest  being  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  debt 

The  following  is  an  abridgment  nf  the  Egyptian  budget 
for  1876  :- 


Tribute  to  Com 
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188,811 


allowance  to  tie  Prince  Berlttar 

Allon&oe  to  Hanoi  Pasha.. „ 

Appointment  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  fee, ... 
Tarfeaa  pension*  and  other  snsnssxaM  .  . 
iJonseil  ifftnt.  Court  of  Appeal,  Court  of  Pint .. 

Ioitsno*  at  Cain,  sad  Chi 

Irregular  troops. „.       8,781 

Egyptian  sfaanus.  isnaJi*  Canal,  Archives,  Pro.  I 

visiona,  Stone,  ke, _ ( 


Foreign  Agents 

Appointment*  end  eipeUM  of  tha  Province*  of  .... 

Upper  and  Lower  Egypt... 
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Interest  on  Sues  Canal  Shares . .. 
1  loans  (rodempti 
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48.881 
18,000 

10,500 
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1,751,451 
During  the  last  fifteen  years  Egypt  Has  acquired  tha  enor- 
mous national  debt  of  about  £80,393,000.  The  attempt 
to  Eoropeanixe  the  country  has  entailed  a  vast  expenditure. 
Public  works  have  been  carried  out  at  an  altogether 
unnecessary  rate  of  speedy  and  European  contractors  have 
been  employed  who  liave  not  scrupled  to  drive  bargains  ex- 
ceedingly favourable  to  themselves  and  ruinous   to  the 


dishonesty  and  extravagance  of  the 
Government  «4B™ia_  the  waste  of  money  on  works  which 
have  proved  unproductive  and  useless,  and  the  heavy 
damages  given  lgnirM  tha  khedive  in  the  extraordinary 
award  of  tha  late  emperor  Napoleon  as  nrbitrator  in  the 
dispute  with  tbe  Sues  Canal  Company.  To  meet  the  heavy 
expenses  resulting  from  these  causes,  five  loans  have  from 
time  to  time  been  raised. 


d  stasias  fund  1  par  cant. 
tarn  relied' the  1884  loan  of  £5,804,SW  nr 
d  at  7  and  8  87  per  cent,  red 
of  1888,  ndetnable  fa  1B98, 

,._      _doao»ly»T7,l«,m  waaraoi 

interest  and  staking  fund  of  7  and  1  par  cent,  really  11 
Itt  pa  omit-  en  asaouat  received,  or  altogether  11)  j> 
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annual  charge.  The  loan  of  187!  mi  for  tlu  nominal  smonnt  of 
ZSa,000,MO  at  7  and  I  per  cant,  inieieit  and  ainldng  rand; 
bat  u  only  £20,002,(558  mi  received,  tie  interest  and  linking 
fond  became  really  11  and  183  per  cant.  Tha  actual  amount 
received  was,  however,  slightly  incraamd  by  part  being  paid  in 
Egyptian  Trunin-  bondi  Beiidea  the**,  £1  I8W  a  railway 
Joan  had  been  nisei,  of  tha  nominal  amount  of  £1,000,000  at  V 

r  1874.    Two  loana  secured  on  tha 

._  _J  khedive  ban  been  tnufaind  to  On  xtate 
fnr  mine  nctind ;  theee  an  tha  Anglo-Egyptian  loan  of  1MB  [or 
£3,000,000  at  0  per  cent  interest,  with  aEliing  fond  of  S-2T  pet 
sent;  ami  tha  alnataro.Paaha  loan  of  1SS7  for  £2,080,000  at  9  and 
S-*  par  cant  interest  and  linking  fond.  Tha  khedive  raised  *1n> 
a  personal  loan  Becuretf  "~  """""  ---•■--    -■■ —  ■"  *"-- 

*3, 000,000- was  raoaiTBd,  .       . 

In  twenty  yean,  with  inlartit  it  7  w  cent  on  tnia  nominal 
amount.  "Son*  of  tha  Egyptian  loana, "  Mr  Cave ■  obaervca, 
"coat  leaa  than  13  par  cant  per  annum,  whlla  aotne  coat  mora 
than  13J  P*r  Mnt-  P"  annum,  and  th<  railway  loan  uren  Si'l 
per  cent,  per  asnnm,  including  ■i«tring  funds." 

These  loans  hardly  sufficed  to  meet  the  necessities  for 
which  the;  were  raised,  and  the  exorbitant  inters**  charged 
on  the  nominal  soma,  of  which  the  khedive  received 
little  more  than  half,  effectually  crippled  the  resources  of 
the  country.  In  1871  another  fatal  step  wsa  taken,  A 
measure  wits  passed  by  which  a  landowner  might  redeem 
half  his  land-tax  in  perpetuity  by  paying  six  years' 
advance,  either  in  one  payment  or  in  six  yearly  inetal 
As,  however,  few  but  the  wealthiest  proprietors  could  afford 
this  additional  charge  on  their  inoomaa,  the  six  inatalmenta 
were  commuted  into  twelve,  0  discount  of  8  J  per  cent  being 
allowed  on  each  instalment  Tins  composition  tax  is 
celled  the  "  Hntabalah."  By  this  meeeure  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  cake  of  the  fan  mediate  possession  of  about 
££7,000,000,  will  sacrifice  from  1885  onwards  about 
£2,600,000  annually  of  certain  revenue.  For  the  over- 
taxed fellaheen  tha  change  is  moat  advantageous,  it  only 
they  can  svaQ  themselves  of  it;  for  the  Government 
it  nearly  resembles  suicide. 

In  1 675  the  khedive  procured  a  temporary  respite  from 
his  difficulties  by  the  sale  of  the  Sues  Canal  shares  to  the 
British  Government ;  and  then,  at  hut  aware  of  the  critical 
state  of  bis  finances,  and  of  the  incompetence  of  Easterns  to 
mend  it,  His  Highness  requested  the  British  Government 
to  provide  him  with  soma  experienced  financier  to  carry  out 
a  thorough  reform.  In  December  the  Right  Honourable 
Stephen  Cave,  M.P.,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Blokes,  B.E., 
and  clerks,  was  sent  oot,  and  altar  ''   ' 

tion  wrote  an  elaborate  report 
But  after  Mr  Cave's  don  ' 
report,  Egyptian  credit 
khedive,  finding  himself  totally  unequal 
danntladj  of  his  creditors,  and  weary  of  renewing  bonds  at 
ruinous  rates,  suspended  payment  for  a  time.  A  French 
scheme  was  then  urged  upon  him  with  so  much  insistence 
that  on  Hay  7  he  adopted  it  in  a  decree  which  announced 
tha  consolidation  of  all  the  state  and  Dalra  loans,  and  the 
distribution  of  e  bonus  of  35  per  cent  to  holders  of  treasury 
bonds.  These  bonds  had  then  reached  a  sum  ameedmg 
£30,000,000,  and  were  held  chiefly  by  French  firms.  The 
arrangement  opes Ju  for  itself.  It  was  immediately  gnashed 
by  the  firm  action  of  tho  English  Stock  Exchange  ;  and  the 
Bight  Honourable  G.  J.  GoscJi.su,  M.P.,  and  11  Jonbert  were 
sent  out  to  attempt  the  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
Ths  result  was  a  scheme  which  the  khedive  accepted,  and 
which  may  shortly  be  described  at  follows:  the  private 
Dalra  debt  was  separated  from  the  state  debt ;  the  three  small 
loans  of  1864, 1806,  and  1867  were  reserved  to  be  paid  off 
bytheUnkabalah;  the  bonus  on  the  treasury  bonds  was  cut 
down  to  10  per  cent;  and  £17,000,000  was  converted  into 
a  preference  stock,  secured  on  railways  and  harbour  dues. 
The  state  debt  waa  thus  divided  into  three  classes :— unified 
debt  of  £69,000,000,  interest  per  c^  reduced  ti  111885  by 
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orate  report  on  tha  Egyptian  finances. 
'■  departure,  and  the  publication  of  his 
redit  fell  still  lower,  till  in  1876  the 


a  linking  fund  of  1  percent;  preference  stock,  £17,000,000, 
interest  5  per  (not  *  and  the  three  short  loans,  interest 
7  per  cent,  redeemable  at  80  instead  of  100,  and  to  be 
paid  off  by  the  Hnkabelab,  Besides  these,  there  is  the 
private  Dalra  debt  of  the  khedive.  The  scheme  ie  perhaps 
the  best  that  can  be  devised  under  the  present  perplexing 
conditions;  and  if  the  Egyptian  Government  can  maintain 
it*  revenue  and  will  hold  to  its  engagements  there  is  every 
probability  that  tha  debts  will  be  paid  off  at  the  appointed 
tunes.  When  tin  Mnkabalah  folia  in  in  1885  the  throe 
short  loans  will  (preenmably)  have  been  paid  off.  The 
preference  debt  is  to  be  redeemed  in  60  years  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  sinking  fund  of  £35,714  a  year,  and  the  unified 
debt  in  the  same  time  and  after  a  similar  manner.  With 
a  view  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  these  reforms,  the 
khedive  hat  appointed  English  and  French  comptrollers- 
general,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
and  the  appropriation  of  it  to  the  purpoeea  settled  by  the 
financial  scheme.  A  European  Commission  of  the  Public 
Debt  ha*  also  been  appointed  for  receiving  the  revenue 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  charges ;   and  another 


as  the  present  arrangement  ia  held  to,  and  if  no  unforeseen 
decrease  takes  place  in  the  revenue,  the  financial  position 
of  Egypt  may  be  considered  hopeful.  The  khedive  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  censure  at  the  hand*  of  hit  bond- 
holders. It  moat  however  be  remembered  that  he  received 
but  half  of  the  aunt  supposed  to  have  reached  him. 
Of  the  £41,000,000  received  he  has  paid  back  over 
£30,000,000  in  interest,  Ac.,  and  £10,000,000  went  in 
the  Sues  Canal  indemnity,  so  that  only  £4,000,000  could 
have  been  squandered.  That  the  khedive  ia  no  financier 
ia  obvious;  but  ha  aeema  honestly  determined  to  pay  his 
debt*,  and  if  there  was  any  dishonesty  in  tha  matter  of 
the  loan*  it  was  not  on  the  khedive's  side. 


Britain,  at  the  valae 
is  estimated  at  * 


m,  ceresle,  and  asgar. 
1*  exported  to  Great 
.a  total  cotton  export 


exports.    ' 


>,  dates,' 
.e  list'of 


_  r,  BS6.000  quintal*,      liaise,  barley,  flax,  na 
hinne,  and  othsr  produce  form  leal  important  items  1 

1  total  value  of  exports  Is  ertimatid  at  between  twelve 

million  of  pound*.     Tbe  imports  are  estimated  at 

five  million"  and  a  half  of  pound*  and  consist  chiefly  of 
msnuuotoied  goods,  coal*,  oil,  wine,  machinery,  to.  Of  ths 
whok  commerce  about  70  per  cent  is  with  Great  Britain.  There 
ia  also  a  eonaidarsbla  transit  hade,  which,  however,  has  necessarily 

The  Egyptian  measure*  are — the  fitr,  or  space  meaanrea 
by  the  extension  of  the  thumb  and  first  finger ;  the  ahibr, 
or  span;  and  tha  cubit  (of  three  kind*,  -  22  j,  35,  and  36} 
inches).  Tbe  measure  of  land  is  the  feddan,  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  English  acre,  subdivided  into  24  keeiita,  and 
each  of  these  into  330  (formerly  3331)  kaeabehe,  pr  rods, 
the  kasabeh  being  a  square  msasnre  with  side  of  33  kabdehs, 
each  equalling  6i  inches.  The  ardobb  is  equal  to  about 
S  bushel*,  and  it  divided  into  6  weybehs,  and  each  wsybeh, 
into  24  rube*. 

Thew 


01  kamhaha  (or  grains  of  wheat},  or  ta 

barley]-!  dlrhatn  (-IB  gr.  Troy). 

11  dlrhem*=l  wnkeeyeh  or  ounce  (— at 

II  wnk*eyahs-l  rati  or  pound  (-IB  ox 

arstb-1  wukksh  or  eke  (-Slit,) 
wahiaha-1  kanter  or  cwt  (-BSTo.) 


habbehs  (or  gmj 
'about  67E  gr.) 


(-71  gr.) 

Tho  French  metrical  ayatem  has  been  established  by  the 
khedive,  but  has  not  yet  been  generally  adopted. 

The  standard  unit  of  currency  is  the  Jrirsh,  or  piastre 
(-about  31c!),  which  ia  coined  in  gold  pieces  of  5,  10, 
20, 35, 50, 100  piastres ;  silver  of  1,  2},  6,  10,  SO  piastre*. 
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rj  coin*  of  8, 10,  SO  parai  (or  faddahs,  40  to  the 
is)  and  1  piastre  an  alio  coined.  The  keea,  or  puree, 
of  500  piastres,  ii  equal  to  stmt  £5,  9t.  6d.  The  khusneh, 
w treasury,  consists  of  1000  purses.  97  J  piastres  an  given 
'or    the   English   pound   sterling.       Besides   the   regular 


lEEITSTEIN,  ft  small  town  in  Prussia,  in  the 
circle  of  Cobient^  fttotttod  on  the  right  faftnlj  of  flu  Rhine, 
and  connected  with  the  town  of  Coblents  bj  ft  bridge  of 
boat*,  ift  of  importance  ea  possessing  ft  mftgmnceut  fortnaa 
elected  upon  •-  precipitous  rook  401  feet  above  the 
Rhine.  The  castle  which  occupied  the  aits  of  the  modem 
building  is  said  to  have  been  presented  in  636  by  the 
Franconiau  king  Dagobert  to  the  archbishop*  of  Treves, 
it  was  twice  taken  by  the  French-. in  1631  and  1790;  and 
at  the  peace  of  LunjbUle  in  1801  they  blew  it  tip  before 
evacuating  it  At  the  second  Peace  of  Peris  the  French 
paid  16,000,000  francs  to  the  Prussian  Government  for  its 
restoration,  and  the  works  begun  in  1BI6  were  completed 
in  ten  years.  The  town  possesses  a  few  ships,  and  has  a 
srine  and  carrying  trade.  In  1875  the  population,  in- 
cluding the  garrison,  was  4901.     Bee  Ooblxhtz. 

EIBENSTOCK,  •  town  in  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Zwickau,  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  16  iniles 
S.S.E.  of  Zwickau.  It  possesses  chemical  and  tobacco 
manufactories,  and  tin  and  iron  works.  Lace-making  waa 
introduced  in  1776  by  Clara  Angennann.  It  has  also  a 
large  cattle  market-     Population  in  1875,  6653. 

EIO  HENDOEFP,  Joesra,  Fhehulb  vos  (1788-1607), 
»  German  poet  and  romance-writer,  waa  born  at  Lubowiti, 
near  Betibor,  in  Prussia.  He  studied  law  at  Halls  and 
Heidelberg  from  1805  to  1608.  After  a  visit  to  Paris  he 
went  to  Vienna,  when  he  redded  until  1813,  when  ha 
joined  the  Prussian  army  as  a  volunteer.  When  peace  waa 
concluded  in  1810  be  left  the  army,  and  in  the  following 
year  ha  was  appointed  to  a  judicial  office  at  Brealan,  He 
subsequently  held  similar  offices  at  Danfade,  Konigsberg, 
and  Berlin.  Retiring  from  the  public  service  in  1844,  he 
afterwards  resided  successively  in  Dantsio,  Vienna, 
Draaden,  and  Berlin.  He  died  at  Neiaee  on  the  26th 
November  1857.  Eiriieudorff  was  one  of  tbe  most  distin- 
guished of  the  later  members  of  the  German  romantic 
school.  Hi*  genius  waa  essentially  lyrical,  and  he  wee 
deficient  in  the  distinctive  dramatic  faculty.    On  this 


account  he  is  moat  successful  in  his  shorter  n 
dramas,  where  ceustructive  power  ta  least  called  for.  Hia 
first  work,  ft  romance  entitled  Aknvng  taut  Grytnvart, 
appeared  in  1816.  This  was  followed  at  short  intervals  by 
several  other*,  among  which  the  foremost  place  is  by 
gsneral  consent  assigned  to  Ave  dem  Leben  rinu  TavgmicMi 
(Berlin,  1824),  which  ha*  often  been  reprinted.  Of  hia 
dramas  may  be  mentioned  Modi*.  won  Romano,  a  tragedy 
(1828)  j  Moat***  Olttek  wad  gndt,  a  tragedy  (1828)  ;  and 
Die  Freitr,  ft  comedy  (1633).  He  also  translated 
Oakkron's  Gdalieke  ScAauipieU  (1846)  from  the  Spanish. 
KichendorfFs  lyrio  poem*  wen  of  a  very  high  ordsr,  and 
many  of  them  wen  aet  to  music  by  composers  of  eminence. 
In  the  later  yean  of  his  life  he  published  several  valuable 
works  on  subjects  in  literary  history  and  criticism,  such  as 
Utber  die  tlAitche  md  rdigiot  Btdmtung  der  lumerea 
rommtuckm  PouU,in  DeuttcUtud  (1847),  Der  dtmbdu 
Roam  da  18.  Jahrhuxdert  us  teinen  Verh&tniu  n» 
CkriMUaiiAum  (1851),  and  OeedUdU*  der  potfitckx  Liter- 
atur  DevitJdatidt  (1856).  An  edition  of  his  collected  works 
in  ail  volumes  appeared  at  Leipsiu  in  1670. 

FJOHHOBN,  Jonan-  Qottfhisd  (1753-1827),  an 
eminent  scholar,  hiatorian,  and  writer  on  biblical  cxituaaiti, 
waa  born  at  IKrnniunmern,  in  the  duchy  of  Hohenlohs 
Oehringen,  on  the  16th  October  1762.  Hen  hia  father  was 
minister,  but  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Johenn  he  wee  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  state  school  in  Weikeraheim. 
At  his  father's  school  and  at  the  gymnasium  at  Heilbronn 
young  Eichhom  received  hia  surly  education.  In  1770  he 
entered  the  university  of  Gflttingen,  when  be  remained  till 
1774,  In  1774  he  received  the  rectorship  of  the  gymnasium 
at  Oehrdniff,  and  in  the  following  year  was  nud*  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Jen*.  On  thft  death  of  Michaelis 
in  1786  ha  waa  elected  ordinary  professor  of  philosophy  at 
(Wttiagen,  where  he  lectured  not  only  on  the  Oriental 
languages  and  on  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, but  slso  on  general  history.  In  1811  be  waa  made 
doctor  of  theology,  in  1813  jcut-director  of  the  Royal 
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Scientific  Society  of  Gottingen,  tod  in.  1819  Geheimer 
Justisrath  of  Hanover.  Hi*  health  m  shattered  by  an 
ntbu-Jc  of  inflammation  of  tha  long*  in  the  you:  1835,  bnt 
lit  regularly  continued  Lin  prelection*  to  o  large  number  of 
students  until  attacked  by  fever  on  tho  14th  June  1837. 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  that  month.  Eiohhorn  ia  the 
author  of  a  good  many  historical  work*,  bnt  it  la  aa  • 
biblical  critic  that  ha  ia  best  known.     He  may  almost  be 

Raid  to  have  originated  the  saunas  of  biblical 

he  first  properly  recognised  it*  soopa  and  the 
had  to  solve,  and  began  many  of  in  I 
eious.  Ho  wsa  tho  first  to  aM  the 
firm  historical  foundation  for  everything  in  Christianity 
that  was  to  be  accepted  a*  fact.  Preliminary  to  hia 
endeavours  towards  this  end,  he  took  for  granted  that 
all  the  so-called  tapernatnral  facta  relating  to  the  Old 
and  Not  Testaments  were  explicable'  on  natural  principle*. 
He  (ought  to  judge  them  from  the  stand-point  of  tho 
ancient  world,  and  to  account  for  them  by  the  snpersti- 
tiooa  belief*  which  wen  then  generally  in  vogue.  He 
did  not  perceive  in  the  biblical  book*  any  religions  ideas 
of  much  importance  for  modern  time* ;  they  interested 
him  merely  historically,  and  for  the  light  they  out  upon 
antiquity.  The  supernatural  element  which  they  contained 
he  attributed  partly  to  the  artificial  delusions  of  magic, 
and  partly  to  the  natural  delations  of  a  superstitions  time. 
He  regarded  a*  nngenuine  many  book*  of  the  Old 
Testament  end  some  o£  the  Epistles,  and  he  was  the  first  to 
suggest  that  the  Gospels  were  compiled  by  later  writer* 
from  documents  which  hare  now  perished.  He  did  not 
appreciate  a*  sufficiently  aa  Strauss  and  the  Tubingen 
critic*  the  dMBssfltissj  which  a  natural  theory  Inl  to  sur- 

and  minute  discussions  aa  they  have  deemed  necessary,  but 

he  may  bo  justly  denominated  the  founder  of  their  school  of 
biblical  criticism. 

OispiudfsIwaksiraTB-^nMi^iIktMiadi^iHfi-aadiliwr 
,r% ^  t,otll^  iriijAUgmtntBibiaOultdrrlniHiclim  Liter- 


slur  10  vols.  Lps.  1787-1801) ;  XnitUung  la  dot  AlU  Tabmtut 
a  Tots.  Oott  IBM) )  BMtttUHg  ia  dm  Km  Tatamtnt  (6  Tola 
G3tt  18S*-ST)j  SMrthag  i»  4U  apetrypMteim  Bdtifa*  da 
AUm  Tiitoimli  (OBlt  17W) ;  OMotmHariuM  *»  ayaashw** 
Jtmmb  (B  toIi.  fBtt  17*1) ;  BU  Sot.  Prelum  (»  toU  Gatt  ISM- 
30) ;  AIImuiK*  OadiishU  dtr  OitUur  «»rf  ZiUratur  da  anunt 
Eirtpa  fa  Tola.  Gott.  m8-M)  ;  LifrtrfiKhichU  (1st  TsL  OUtt. 
17M,Sd*<l.lBlB,  SdveLISIt);  GuchiM,  dtr  Lileratur  vm  Arm 
Anftt*0ibii*ufditMi*«n&rU**tfvol±  OiStt  1805-13);  UJm- 
liM  dtr  IrttHMuAr*  Smalutiim  (S  toU  GiStt  1707) ;  Well- 
gaM*U(3&  r&  SveU-GBttlBlS-H));  OarhichU  dtr  drn  IHri.it 
JaJtrtomderU  (M  ed.  C  Tola  Hanover,  1817-18) ;  UrguAicliU  da 
srloutUta  ffaon  dtr  Wel/m  (Hsnover,  1817). 

EIOHHOBN,  K*bl  Fbudsich  (1781-1854),  a  a 
the  preceding,  and  a  learned  writer  on  jurispmden  ce,  waa 
bom  at  Jena  on  the  20th  November  1781.  He  entered 
the  university  of  Gottingen  in  17B7.  In  1803  he  obtained 
the  professorship  of  law  at  ITrankfurt-on-the-Oder,  holding 
it  till  1811,  when  he  accepted  the  same  chair  at  Berlin, 
On  the  call  to  arm*  in  1813  he  became  a  captain  of  1 
and  he  received  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  decoration  of  the 
Iron  Cross.  In  1817  he  was  offered  the  chair  of  law  at  Got- 
tingen, and,  preferring  it  to  the  Berlin  professorship,  taught 
at  Gbttingen  with  great  Buncoes  till  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  resign  in  1826.  Hi*  successor  in  the  Berlin  chair 
baring  died  in  1833,  he  again  entered  on  its  duties 
resigned  it  two  year*  afterwards.  In  1833  he  also  received 
an  appointment  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  which, 
with  hia  labours  on  many  state  committees  and  hi*  legal 
researches  and  writings,  occupied  him  till  hit  death  in  July 
1884.  Eichborn  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  autho- 
rities on  German  constitutional  law.  .  Hia  chief  work  ia 
DcuImAs  Stoat*  and  BiddtgoMAU,  4  vol*.  In  company 
Bnt  with  Bevigny  and  Goschen,  and  then  with  Rudorf,  he 
edited  the  ZtilKkrifi  JUr  guMMiA*  BKhlntiMtHxAa/t. 


EICBSTADT,  or  EicasiirT,  cirigineily  Eistet,  *  town 
in  the  Bavarian  district  of  Fr&nocmia,  is  situated  in  a  deep 
valley  on  the  Altmulil,  about  30  miles  south  of  Nuremberg. 
It  U  inclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a  very  antique  appearance. 
It  I*  the  seat  of  n  bishop,  and  since  1838  of  the  appeal 
court  of  Middle  Franconia.  The  mi '  ' 
smelting,  brewing,  and  weaving  ex 
ries.  It  possesses  a  good  many  educational  in 
Among  it*  principal  buildings  are  the  palace  occupied  by 
the  duke*  of  Lenchteuberg,  with  its  beautiful  port,  and  con- 
taining a  celebrated  Brazilian  cabinet ;  the  town-house ;  tha 
cathedral,  containing  some  beautiful  paintings  and  windows, 
and  the  grave  of  Wilibald,  the  first  bishop  and  founder  of 
the  town ;  and  the  church  of  Bt  Walpurgia,  under  whose 
altar  the  bones  of  the  saint  of  that  name  are  said  to  rest. 
Near  the  town  is  the  famous  stronghold  Wilfbaldabnrg, 
occupying  the  site  of  a  Roman  castle,  and  built  fur  a 
bishop's  residence  by  Bt  Wilibald  in  710. 

Etehstidt  was  founded  by  St  Wilifceld  In  745.    The  ban*!  of 
Bt  Wslmvgts  war*  brought  to  the  town  In_871,  and  from  last 
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EIDER  (Icelandic,  -dWtn-),  a  Urge  marine  Duck,  the 
Sonatina  tnulUttirxa  of  ornithologists,  famous  for  its  down, 
which,  from  its  extreme  lightness  and  elasticity,  ia  in  great 
request  for  filling  bed-coverlet*.  This  bird  generally  fre- 
quent* low  rocky  islets  near  the  coast,  and  in  Icelsnd  and 
Norway  ha*  long  been  afforded  every  encouragement  end 
protection,  a  fine  being  inflicted  for  killing  it  during  the 
breeding-season,  or  even  for  firing  a  gun  near  its  haunts, 
while  artificial  nesting-places  are  in  many  localities  contrived 
for  its  further  accommodation.  From  the  care  thua  token 
of  it  in  those  countries  it  baa  become  exceedingly  tome  tt 
its  chief  resorts,  which  ore  strictly  regarded  as  property, 
and  the  taking  of  eggs  or  down  from  them,  except  by 
authorised  persons,  is  severely  punished  by  law.  In 
appearance  the  Eider  is  somewhat  clumsy,  though  it  flies 
fsst  and  dives  admirably.  The  female  is  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  colour  barred  with  brownish-black.  Tha  adult 
male  in  spring  is  conspicuous  by  his  pied  plumage  of  sable 
beneath,  and  creamy-white  above  :  a  patch  of  shining  sea. 
green  on  his  head  is  only  seen  on  close  inspection.  This 
plumage  he  ia  considered  not  to  acquire  until  his  third 
year,  being  when  young  almost  exactly  like  tha  female,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  birds  which  have  not  attained  their 
full  dross  remain  in  flocks  by  themselves  without  going  to 
the  breeding-stations.  The  nest  is  generally  in  some  con- 
venient comer  among  large  stones,  hollowed  in  the  soil,  and 
furnished  with  a  few  bit*  of  dry  gross,  seaweed,  or  heather. 
By  the  time  that  the  full  number  of  eggs  (which  rarely  if  ever 
exeeed*  five)  is  laid  the  down  is  added.  Generally  the 
eggs  and  down  are  token  at  intervale  of  a  few  days  by  the 
owners  of  the  "  Eider-fold,"  and  the  birds  are  thua  kept 
depositing  both  during  the  whole  season ;  but  some  experi- 
ence is  needed  to  insure  the  greatest  profit  from  each  com- 
modity. Every  Dock  is  ultimately  allowed  to  batch  an 
egg  or  two  to  keep  up  the  stock,  and  the  down  of  the  last 
nest  is  gathered  after  the  birds  have  left  the  spot  The 
story  of  the  Drake's  furnishing  down,  after  the  Dock's  sup- 
ply is  sadssnstad,  is  a  fiction.  He  never  goes  near  the  nest. 
The  eggs  have  a  strong  flavour,  bat  an  much  relished  by 
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both  Icelanders  and  Norwegians.  In  the  Old  World  the 
Eider  breed)  in  inhabit  localitios  bom  Spitsbergen  to  the 
Farn  Islands  off  the  coast  of  North  nmberland— when  it  is 
known  aa  St  Outhbert'e  Dock.  Ita  food  consists  of  marina 
nulla  (mollnsks  and  crustaceans),  and  hence  the  young 
an  nob  easily  narad  in  captivity.  The  Eider  of  the  Now 
World  differa  aomewhat  from  onr  own,  and  has  been 
described  aa  a  distinct  aperies  (£.  drttxri).  Though  mnoh 
diminished  in  numbers  by  persecution,  it  U  « till  abundant 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  thence  northward.  In 
Greenland  alio,  Eidera  am  Tory  plentiful,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  three-fourths  of  tha  supply  of  down  sent  to  Copenhagen 
come*  from  that  country.  The  limita  of  the  Eider's 
northern  range  an  not  known,  but  the  late  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion does  not  eeem  to  hare  met  with  it  after  leering  tha 
Daniih  settlements,  and  ita  place  ia  taken  by  an  allied 
species,  the  King-Duck  (S.  ipekabilit),  a  very  beautiful  bird 
which  sometimes  appears  on  the  British  coast  The  female 
graatlj  resembles  that  of  the  Eider,  but  the  mala  has  a 
black  chevron  on  his  chin  and  a  bright  orange  prominence 
on  his  forehead,  which  last  seems  to  hare  given  the  species 
its  English  name.  On  the  west  coast  of  North  America  tha 
Eider  is  represented  by  a  species  (3.  t-iiigrum)  with  a  like 
chevron,  bat  otherwise  resembling  the  Atlantic  bird.  In 
the  same  waters  two  other  fine  species  are  also  found  (S. 
fltehtri  and  3.  delUri),  one  of  which  (the  hitter)  also 
inhabits  the  Arctic  coast  of  Russia  and  East  Finmark  and 
has  twice  reached  Enajattcl  The  Labrador  Dock  (S. 
labradorid),  which  Is  now  bsliersd  to  be  extinct  (see  Bibds, 
vol  iii.  p.  739),  also  belongs  to  this  group.  (a.  it.) 

EILENBURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  tha  province  of 
Saxony,  government  of  Msrsaburg,  and  circle  of  Delitxsch, 
is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Holds,  about  18} 
miles  north-east  of  Leipsio.  The  principal  structure*  an 
the  hospital,  the  infirmary,  three  churches,  and  the  castle. 
From  the  last-mentioned,  formerly  known  aa  Ilburg,  and  in 
Iks  time  of  Henry  the  Fowler  an  important  poet  of  defence 
against  the  Sorbs  and  Wends,  tha  town  received  ita  name. 
The  indnrtrm  include  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  cloth, 
quilting,  calico,  cigars,  and  agricultural  implement*, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  wax-refining,  brick-making,  ana  trade  in 
cittle.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  tha  iron-foundry  of 
Erwinhof.     The  population  was  10,313  in  1870 

EINBECE,  or  Eikbkcx,  a  town  of  Prussia,  In  the 
landrost  of  Hildesheim,  and  province  of  Hanover,  formerly 
chief  town  of  the  principality  of  Qrabenhagen,  is  situated 
on  the  lime,  39  miles  south  of  Hanover.  It  possesses  a 
cathedral,  five  churches,  a  Jewish  aynsgogua,  a  pro- 
gymmuium  and  other  schools,  and  several  endowed  in- 
itiations. Among  the  manufactures  an  linen  and  woollen 
goods,  spun  stockings,  carpets,  sugar,  leather,  cigars, 
chemicals,  and  beer,  for  which  last  the  place  was  .once 
famous.    Population  in  1870,  6384. 

Eiiibeck  na  its  rise  to  the  frequent  pilgrimages  made  in  early 
times  to  the  "  Blood  of  the  Bartow-  "  at  the  cathedral  ohspaL  It 
M  a  fortified  Haass  town,snd  in  151i  joined  the  NnslcalueLaaaa 
On  March  21,  1028,  it  was  taken  bv  Psppenheim,  and  on  October 
14,  1841,  byWecolomini;  and  dining  the  Seven  Yean' War  it  wai 
repeatedly  occupied  by  the  French. 

EINS1TEDELN,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Bchwys,  in 
Switzerland,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Sihl,  eight  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Schwyr.  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Eiusiedelu, 
founded  about  the  middle  of  the  0th  century,  was  several 
times  partially  or  wholly  destroyed  by  fin.  The  present 
edifice,  in  the  Italian  style,  was  erected  in  1 704-1 9,  and 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  2980  feet  above  sea-level.  It 
contains  a  library  of  40,000  volumes,  1190  manuscripts, 
and  1016  incunabula,  and  in  connection  with  it  an  a 
priests/  seminary,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  lyoeum.  The 
l  Otto  the  Great  and  Henry  IL  made  valuable 
to  the  abbey,  and  in  1274  BndoU  el  Hapsbnm 


created  the  abbot  a  prion*.  The  treasury  was  plundered 
by  the  French  In  1798.  The  abbey  has  for  centuries  bean 
noted  for  ita  sacred  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  brings  to 
it  yearly  an  average  of  100,000  pilgrims,  chiefly  on  the 
14th  of  September.  Most  of  the  buddings  of  Einsiedeln 
are  inns  for  the  entertainment  of  the  pilgrims,  with  whom 
tha  inhabitants  traffic  in  missals,  sacred  picture*,  rosaries, 
crucifixes,  and  medallions.  The  Reformer  Zwingli  preached 
at  Einaiedeln  In  1G16-18,  and  not  far  from  the  town  ia  the 
house  where  Paracelsus  is  said  to  have  been  born.  Pecula- 
tion about  7SS0. 

EISENACH,  the  chief  town  of  the  I 
and  of  tha  administrative  department  of  E 
Eisenach,  lies  in  a  romantic  district. at  the  north-west  end 
of  the  Thnringian  wood.  It  ia  situated  on  the  Horse!, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Thnringian  and  Werra  railways,  and 
44  miles  west  from  Weimar.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  tha 
Wartbnrg,  when  Luther  on  his  return  from  the  Diet  of 
Worms  was  imprisoned,  and  where  from  May  1021  to 
March  1022  he  devoted  himeelf  to  the  translation  of  the 
Bible.  On  a  high  rock  ou  the  south  side  of  the  town  an 
the  mini  of  ths  oastls  of  Mkdalstein.  Eisenach  is  tbo 
birth-place  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and  he  and  Lather  were 
educated  at  ita  gymnasium,  then  the  latin  school  Among 
the  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  tower  oft  St 
Nicholas,  the  castle,  rebuilt  in  1742,  and  the  town-bouse, 
erected  in  16*1.  Eisenach  has  a  manufactory  for  cotton 
cloth,  and  a  large  woollen  and  several  other  milk.  Popula- 
tion in  1876, 16,163. 

EISENBERO,  n  town  in  the  west  circle  of  the  duchy  of 
Saxa-Altouburg,  and  34  miles  W.S.W.  of  Altenburg.  It  is 
very  old,  and  has  changed  possessors  more  than  once,  but 
was  joined  to  Saia-AItonbnrg  in  1836.  B  possesses  an  old 
castle  and  a  beautiful  church.  Ita  industries  an  principally 
woollen  and  porcelain  manufactures,  linen-weaving,  and 
shoe-making.     Population  in  1875,  0009. 

EISENBUEQ,  or  Tab  Varheqyk,  a  county  of  Western 
Hungary,  on  the  Styrian  frontier,  inclosed  on   the  north, 

it,  and  south  by  the  counties  of  Sopron,  Teasprim,  and 

ila,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Styiian  circle  of  Gratx. 
103S  gaogr,  square  miles.  Though  mountainona 
in  the  west  and  south,  the  land  is  generally  fertile.  The 
chief  river  ia  tha  Raab,  which  receives  the  Piuka, 
Sorok,  Gydngyoa,  and  other  streams.  The  natural  and 
agricultural  products  consist  of  coals,  mineral  waters, 
quicksilver,  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and  tobacco.  Game,  wild 
fowl  and  fish  an  also  plentiful  The  population  in  1670 
amounted  to  331,602,  of  whom  nearly  three-fourths  were 
[toman  Catholics,  the  net  chiefly  Protestants  and  Jews. 
According  to  nationality  about  140,000  are  Magyars, 
120,000  Germans,  and  the  remainder  Croatians  and 
Slovaks.  The  principal  town  ia  Saambathaly  or  Stein-am- 
Anger. 

EISENSTADT,  or  Krs-KurroK.n  royal  free  town  of  Esst 
Hungary,  ju  tha  virmagys  or  county  of  Sopron  or  Oeden- 
burg,in  47*  01'N.  let  and  16*30'  E.  kmg.,ia  situated  at  tha 
foot  of  the  Leitha  mountain  range,  not  far  front  the  west  bank 
of  Lake  Nenabdl  2S  miles  RE.  of  Vienna.     The  town  is 


1800.  The  park, 
which  is  very  large,  has  a  fine  orangery,  and  several  con-  ' 
servatoriea,  containing  many  thousand  varieties  of  exotic  . 
plants.  The  town  itself  is  walled  round,  and  ha*  three 
main  streets,  with  an  old  church,  a  town-Lull,  hospitals, 
and  monasteries  of  the  Brothers  of  Clharity  and  of  the 
Franciscans.  To  the  north  of  the  town  then  an  exten- 
site ormlogieal  gardens.  The  population  in  1870ai 
to  2476. 
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(Latin,   UMa),   the   chief  town  of  the 
in  the  government  of  Mersoburg,  prarina 


d  on  the  railway  from  Halle 
to  Nordhauson  and  Caiso],  J.S  miles  west  from  Hallo.  It  coo- 
aiata  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  former  being  unrounded 
by  walla.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  copper  and  silver 
mines,  and  the  town  itaelf  possesses  smelting  furnaces, 
several  breweries,  and  manufactories  of  linen,  tobacco,  and 
saltpetre.  Among  its  principal  buildings  are— the  old  caatla; 
the  church  of  St  Andrews,  which  contains  nnmerona  monu- 
ments of  the  counts  of  Msnaflald ;  the  ohurch  of  St  Fan] 
and  St  Peter,  in  which  ie  the  font  where  Luther  wbi 
baptized ;    the  Royal   Qymnaaiun,   founded   by   Luther 


The  hocae  in  which  he  was  born  was  homed  in  1689,  hot 
wm  rebuilt  in  1693  as.  a  free  school  for  orphans  j  that  in 
which  he  died  has  lately  been  renovated,  and  his  death- 
chamber  is  still  preserved. 

The  Brtt  mention  of  Elilabaa  date*  from  the  11th  century. 
Dnring  the  innrrwticn  of  the  peaaants  In  ISM,  It  mi  partly 
destroyed,  and  it  waa  immediately  after  thla  that  the  new  town  w 
founds!.  In  1TB0,  when  the  oonntahlp  of  Ifanstald  became 
eitinct,  Eiileben earn*  Into  thepaaageoon  of  Saxony,  and  in  1815 
of  Pruoie.    The  population  In  1875  waa  U,S7S. 

EISTEDDFOD,  Yb  (plural  Eittsddfodati),  the  national 
bardie  congress  of  Wales,  the  objects  of  which  are  to 
encourage  bardUm  and  mnaio  and  the  general  literature  of 
the  Welsh,  to  maintain  the  Welah  language  and  customs  of 
the  country,  and  to  foster  and  cultivate  a  patriotic  spirit 
amongst  the  people.  This  institution,  so  peculiar  to  Wales, 
b  of  very  ancient  origin.1  The  term  Eukddfod,  however, 
which  moans  "  a  session  "or"  sitting,"  was  probably  not 
applied  to  berdio  congresses  borers  the  12th  century. 

The  Eisteddfod  in  its  present  character  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  time  of  Ownin  an  Maun  Wledig,  who  at 
the  close  of  the  4th  century  was  elected  to  tile  chief 
sovereignty  of  the  Britons  on  the  departure  of  the  Bomana 
It  was  at  this  time,  or  soon  afterwards,  that  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  Qorsedd  were  codified  and  remodelled,  and  ' ' 


a  national  institution  is  now  inseparably  connected}  were 
also  established,  or  rather  perhaps  resuscitated  about  the 
snme  time.  The  chair  was  •  land  of  convention  where 
disciples  were  trained,  and  bardic  mutters  discussed  pre- 

tive  motto.  There  arc  now  existing  four  chairs  in  Wales,- 
namely,  the  "royal"  chair  of  Fowys,  whose  motto  is  " 
laddoaleddirH(He  that  alayeth  shall  be  slain);  that  of 
Qwent  and  Glamorgan,  whoso  motto  is  "  Duw  a  phob 
daioni "  (God  and  all  goodness) ;  that  of  Dyf ed,  whose 
motto  is  "  Calou  wrth  galon,"  (Heart  with  heart) ;  and 
that  of  Gwyncdd,  or  North  Wales,  whose  motto  is"  lean," 
or  "0  lean!  na'd  gamwaith"  (Jama,  or  Oh  Joansl  suffer 
not  iniquity). 

The  first  Eisteddfod  of  which  any  account  seems  to  hare 
descended  to  na  waa  one  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Conway 
in  the  6th  century,  under  the  auspices  of  maalgwn  Gwy- 
nedd,  prince  of  North  Wales.  Maelgwn  on  this  occasion, 
in  order  to  prove  the  superiority  of  Tocal  song  over  in- 
strumental music,  is  recorded  to  have  offered  a  reward  to 
such  bards  and  minstrels  as  should  swim  over  the  Conway. 
There  were  several  competitors,  but  on  their  arriral  on 


lAondhujto  tea  Wall*.  Triad,  and  otker  tutorial  resort*,  the 
On—id  or  aanmblT  (an  ssssasU  part  of  the  nudan  BfUddfbd,  from 

whiohlndiBdlhsLUMrr.pxunglLjuc.lditjMitutllfllttMOfPiyd'ln 
tbt  an  of  Aadd  the  Groat,  *ho  llvad  many  cnitnria   "  ■ 
CnrtrtUn  an.    rjjjon  the  dertnuUon  of  the  political  a 
tie  Dndda,  tks  Oenadd  let  lta  polrUoal  Inrpertsaee,  ton 


pposite  shore,  the  harpers  found  themselves  unable  to 
play,  owing  to  the  injury  their  harps  had  sustained  from 
the  water,  while  the  bards  were  in  as  good  tune  as  over. 
King  Cadweledr  also  presided  at  an  Eisteddfod  about  tho 
middle  of  the  7th  century. 

Griffith  sp  Cynan,  prince  of  North  Wales,  who  had  been 
bom  in  Ireland,  brought  with  him  from  that  country  many 
Irish  musicians,  who  greatly  improved  the  music  of  Wales. 
During  his  long  reign  of  56  years  he  offered  great  en- 
couragement to  bards,  harpers,  and  minstrels,  sua  framed 
a  code  of  laws  for  their  better  regulation.  He  held  an 
Eisteddfod  shoot  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  at 
Cserwys  in  Flintshire,  "to  which  there  repaired  all  tho 
musicians  of  Wales,  and  some  also  from  England  and  Scot- 
lend"  For  many  yean  afterwards  the  Eisteddfod  appears 
to  have  been  held  trienoially,  and  to  have  enforced  tho 
rigid  observance  of  the  enactments  of  Griffith  sp  Cynan. 
The  places  at  which  it  waa  generally  held  ware  Aberffraw, 
formerly  the  royal  seat  of  the  princes  of  North  Wales ; 
Dyuevor,  the  royal  castle  of  the  princes  of  South  Wales ; 
and  MathiafaL  the  royal  palace  of  the  princes  of  Fowys ; 
end  in  later  times  Caerwys  in  Flintshire  received  that 
honourable  distinction,  it  having  been  the  princely  resi- 
dence of  Llewelyn  the  Last  Some  of  these  Eisladdfodnu 
were  conducted  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence,  under  tha 
patronage  of  the  native  princes.  At  Christinas  HOT, 
Cadwgan,  tha  son  of  Bleddyn  sp  Cynfyn,  prince  of  Fowys, 
hold  an  Eisteddfod  in  Cardigan  Castle,  to  which  he  invited 
the  bards,  harpers,  and  minstrels,  "  the  best  to  be  found 
in  all  Wales ;"  and  "  he  gave  them  chain  and  subjects  of 
emulation  according  to  the  custom  of  the  feasts  of  King 
Arthur.1'  In  1170  Rhys  ab  Gruffydd,  prince  of  South 
Wales,  held  an  Eisteddfod  in  the  some  castle  on  a  scale  of 
still  greater  magnificence,  it  having  been  proclaimed,  wo 
are  told,  a  year  before  it  took  place,  ™  over  Wales,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  and  many  other  countries.* 

On  the  annexation  [of  Wales  to  England,  Edward  L 
deemed  it  politic  to  sanction  the  bardic  Eisteddfod  by  his 
famous  statute  of  Bhuddkn.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Ifor  Unci,  a  South  Wales  chieftain,  held  one  at  his  man- 
sion. Another  was  held  in  1191,  with  the  pel-mission  of 
the  long,  by  Griffith  ab  Nicholas  at  Carmarthen,  in  princely 
style,  where  Dafydd  ab  Edmund,  an  eminent  poet,  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  wonderful  powers  of  versification  in 
the  Welsh  metres,  and  whence  "  he  carried  homo  en  his 
shoulders  the  silver  chair1'  which  he  hod  fairly  won.  Several 
Eisteddfodau  were  held,  one  at  least  by  royal  mandate,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  In  1623  one  was  held  at  Goer- 
wya  before  the  chamberlain  of  North  Wales  and  others,  by 
virtue  of  a  commission  issued  by  Henry  YIIL  In  the 
course  of  time,  through  relaxation  of  bardio  discipline,  Iho 
profession  waa  assumed  by  unqualified  persons,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  regular  bards.  Accordingly  in  156/ 
Queen  Elizabeth  issued  a  commission  for  holding  an  Eis- 
teddfod atJCaerwys  in  the  following  year,  which  was  duly 
held,  when  degrees  were  conferred  on  60  candidates,  includ- 
ing 20  harpers.  From  the  terms  of  the  royal  proclamation 
we  find  that  it  was  than  customary  to  bestow  "  a  silver 
harp  "  on  the  chief  of  the  faculty  of  musicians,  as  it  had 
been  usual  to  reward  the  chief  bard  with  "  a  silver  chair.'' 
This  was  the  last  Eisteddfod  appointed  by  royal  commis- 
sion, hot  several  others  of  some  importance  were  held 
during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  under  the  patronage  of 
tha  earl  of  Pembroke,  Sir  Richard  Neville,  and  other 
influential  persons.  Amongst  these  the  lost  of  onyparti- 
cnlar  note  waa  one  held  in  Bewpor  Castle,  Glamorgan,  by 
Sir  Richard  Basset  in  1681. 

Daring  the  succeeding  130  years  Welsh  nationality  waa 
at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  no  general  Eisteddfod  on  a  large 
seals  appears  to  have  bean  held  until  1819,  though  several 
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email  ones  Wert  M<1  Tffiaer  the  Mupiees  of  the  Gwyned- 
digioo  Society,  established  in  1771, — the  most  important 
being  tliMQ  at  Corwen  (1789),  St  Asaph  -(1790),  and 
Ceenrys  (1798). 

At  the  clou  of  the  Napoleonic  m,  however,  there  wai 
a  genaral  revival  of  Welsh  nationality,  and  mtmeroiw  Welsh 
literary  societies  were  established  throughout  Wales,  and  in 
the  principal  English  town*.  A  large  Eisteddfod  wai  b«ld 
under  distinguished  patronage  at  Carmarthen  in  1819,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  they  hire  been  held,  almost 
without  intermission,  annually,  several  of  them  being 
under  royal  patronage.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal Eisteddfodau  since  that  date: — 

1810,  Wn-xbsm  -,  1811,  Carnarvon ;  1802,  Brecon  ;  1813,  Car. 
nurtfaan ;  1811,  wslahpool ;  1823,  Brecon ;  1818,  Dtnbich  i 
1881,  Beaumaris;  188*,  Cardiff;  1886,  Uaaarohjnwdd  •  1886, 
Livgipool;  1838,  Jlcitiiyr ;  18S»,  Liverpool ;  IStO,  Aliaigtreany  ■ 
1812,  Swansea  ;' 1B4S,  Abergavenny;  1841,  Aberirrawj  I860, 
Hhnddlan ;  1881,  Tremedoc  ;  lefiS,  Liverpool  and  Fortmedoc : 
1884,  Featiniog ;  1888,  Dion  Ifawddwy,  UaohrMta,  and  Motrin™ ; 
1888,  LiangoUen  (memorabl*  for  it*  archaia  character,  and  the 
attempts  then  made  to  ravin  thn  ancient  ceremonies  and  nston 


1874,    1 


j   1878,    Pwllheli;   1878,   Wrexham ;   and    1877, 

Beside*  these,  innumerable  local  Eisteddfodau  have  been 
been  held  during  the  hut  SO  years. 

To  constitute  a  provincial  Eisteddfod  it  is  necessary  that 
It  should  be  proclaimed  by  a  graduated  bard  of  a  Goreedd 
a  year  and  a  day  before  it  takes  place.  A  local  one  may 
be  held  without  sncli  a  proclamation.  A  provincial 
'Eisteddfod  generally  lasts  three,  sometimes  four  days, 
during  which  thousands  of  persona  of  all  classes  and  from 
all  parts  of  Wales  and  many  English  towns  attend.  Many 
of  these  being  unacquainted  with  the  Welsh  language,  a 
large'  portion  of  the  public  proceedings  are  conducted  in 
English.  Aprealdentuidaconduotoraieappouitedforeacli 
day.  The  proceedings  commence  with  a  Gonedd  meeting, 
opened  with  sound  of  trumpet  and  other  ceremonies,  at 


brief  address ;  the  bards  follow  with  poetical  a 


for  poetical,  musical,  and  prose 
choral  and  solo  singing,  and  singing  with  the  harp 
"  Fennillion  singing  "'  s*  it  is  called,  for  the  beat  playing  on 
the  harp  or  stringed  or  wind  instruments,  aa  well  as 
occasionally  for  the  beat  specimens  of  handicraft  and 
art  In  the  evening  of  each  day  a  oonoert  is  given,  gene- 
rally attended  by  very  large  numbers.  The  great  day  of 
the  Eisteddfod  is  the  "chair"  day — usually  the  third  or 
last  day— the  grand  event  of  the  Eiateddfod  being  the 
adjudication  on  the  chair  subject  and  the  choiring  aod 
investiture  of  the  fortunate  winner.  This  it  the  highest 
object  of  a  Welsh  bard's  ambition.  The  ceremony  is  an 
imposing  one,  and  is  performed  with  sound  of  trumpet. 
See  Csltio  Lttibaxdiut,  voL  T.  pp.  818,  819,  and  for 
authorities,  p,  337. (a.w.») 


i  According  to  JoWs  Bardie  Jassstn,  "Wo  sine  '  PuoUUoa ' 
with  a  Walih  .harp  Is  not  as  auO>  ewnnpllahel  ss  may  ba 
Imagined.  The  singer  li  obliged  to  follow  the  harper,  who  nay 
chant*  thn  tent,  or  perform  variation  ad  Ubitam,  whilst  tha  veoaliit 
But  keep  tbna,  and  and  pradaal;  with  tha  strain.  Tha  linear  dsas 
not  «omm*noa  with  tha  harper,  but  tahei  tha  atraln  np  at  tha  aeoond, 
third,  orfonrth  bar,  aa  bast  suits  tha  •pmnnl'  ha  lntanda  to  alng. 
i  ■  .  Ifcoaa  an  connldarad  the  beat  atafan  who  can  adapt  atanaaa 
at  various  metre*  to  on*  malodr,  and  who  an  aeqaalnted  with  ttu 
In^rjmr  i» —tares  sssaisssf   to  the  Vtrdle  lams  and  roles  of 


EJECTMENT,  in  English  taw.  Was  an  action  for  the  re- 
oovery  of  the  poasssaion  uf  land,  together  with  damage*  for 
the  wrongful  withholding  thereof.  In  the  old  classification 
of  actions,  aa  real  or  personal,  tbis  was  known  as  a  mixed 
action,  because  its  object  was  twofold,  viz.,  to  recover  both 
the  realty  and  personal  damages.  The  form  of  the  action 
aa  it  prevailed  in  the  English  courts  down  to  tha  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  was  a  series  of  fictions,  among 
the  moat  remarkable  to  be  found  in  the  entire  body  of 
English  law.  The  following  outline  is  condensed  from  the 
work  of  Mr  Sergeant  Adams  : — A,  the  person  claiming 
title  to  land,  delivers  to  B,  the  person  in  possession, 
a  declaration  in  ejectment,  in  which  C  and  D,  fictitiuua 
persons,  are  plaintiff  and  defendant  0  states  that  A  has 
devised  tho  land  to  him  for  a  term  of  years,  and  that  he 
has  been  ousted  by  D.  A  notice  signed  by  D  informs  B 
of  the  proceedings,  and  advises  him  to  apply  to  be  made 
defendant  in  D's  place,  aa  he,  D,  having  no  title,  does  not 
intend  to  defend  the  suit.  If  B  doe*  not  so  apply,  judg- 
ment will  be  given  against  D,  and  possession  of  lands  will 
be  given  to  A.  But  if  B  does  apply,  the  court  allows  him 
to  defend  the  action  only  on  condition  that  he  admits  the 
three  fictitious  averments — the  lease,  the  entry,  and  the 
ouster — which,  together  with  title,  are  the  four  things 
necessary  to  maintain  an  action  of  ejectment.  This  having 
been  arranged,  the  action  proceeds,  B  being  made  defendant 
instead  of  D.  Tha  names  need  for  the  fictitious  parties 
were  John  Doe,  plaintiff,  and  Richard  Roe,  defendant,  who 
was  called  the  casual  ejector.  The  explanation  of  these 
mysterious  notions  is  this.  The  writ  of  ejections  jErmis  was 
invented  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  1IL 
sa  a  remedy  to  a  lessee  who  for  years  had  been  ousted  of 
Ids  term.  It  was  a  writ  of  trespass,  and  carried  damages, 
but  in  conns  of  time  the  courts  of  common  law  added 
thereto  "a  sped™  of  remedy  neither  warranted  by  the 
original  writ  nor  demanded  by  the  declaration,  via,,  a  jodg- 
■   ■  "      M  a      "     '  " 


upon."    Tha 
if  disputed,  ti 


term  and  a  writ  of  possession  there- 
Ths  next  step  was  to  extend  the  remedy  to  cases 

c_xd  title  to  freeholds.    This  was  done  indirectly  by 

the  claimant  entering  on  the  land  and  there  making  a  lease 
for  •  term  of  yean  to  another  person  ;  for  it  was  only  a 
term  that  could  be  recovered  by  the  action,  and  to  create  a 
term  required  actual  possession  in  the  grantor.  The  lesaco 
remained  on  the  land,  and  the  next  person  who  entered 
even  by  chance  was  accounted  an  ejector  of  the  leasee,  who 
then  served  upon  him  a  writ  of  trespass  and  ejectment. 
The  case  then  went  to  trial  as  on  a  common  action  of 
trespass ;  and  the  claimant's  tide,  being  the  feat  foundation 
of  the  lessee's  right,  was  tho*  indirectly  determined.  Theaa 
proceedings  might  take  place  without  the  knowledge  of  tha 
person  really  in  possession ;  and  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  tho 
action  a  rule  was  laid  down  that  the  plaintiff  in  ejectment 
must  give  notice  to  the  party  in  possession,  who  might 
then  come  in  and  defend  the  action.  When  the  action 
came  into  general  use  as  a  mode  of  trying  the  title  to  free- 
holds, the  actual  entry,  lease,  and  ouster  which  were 
necessary  to  found  tha  action  were  attended  with  much 
inconvenience,  and  accordingly  Lord  Chief-Juatico  Hollo 
during  the  Protectorate  substituted  for  them  the  fictitious 
averments  already  described.  The  action  of  ejectment  is 
now  only  a  curiosity  of  legal  history.  Its  fictitious  suitors 
were  swept  away  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of 
1862.  A  form  of  writ  was  prescribed,  in  which  the  persun 
in  possession  of  the  disputed  premises  by  namo  and 
all  persons  entitled  to  defend  the  possession  were  informed 
that  the  plaintiff  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  possession,  and 
required  to  appear  in  court  to  defend  tho  possession  of  the 
property  or  such  part  of  it  as  they  should  thiuk  fit  In 
the  form  of  the  writ  and  in  soma  other  respects  ejectment 
still  differed  from  other  actions.    But  BOW  by  tho  Judicature 
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Act,  18TB,  nil  actlom  are  begun  and  carried  on  in  tha  hum 
aanuer,  anil  an  action  for  tha  recovery  of  land  will,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  proceed  in  the  aame  manner  u  any 
other  action. 

EKATERINBURG!,  or  YniTBtntnto,  a  town  of 
Altaic  Russia,  at  the  bead  of.  a  department  in  the  province 
of  Perm,  on  the  Siberian  highway,  about  233  mile*  to  the 
south-east  of  Perm,  in  66*  49'  N.  1st  and  60"  35'  E.  loog. 
It  is  situated  neat  the  eastern  skirt  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  occupies  both  banka  of  tha  loser,  which  it  there  eroesad 
by  a  dam  and  forma  a  valuable  reservoir  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. In  16S4  it  ™  made  the  soot  of  a  suflrugan  bbnop, 
and  it  boa  long  boon  the  head-quarter*  of  the  administration 
of  tha  mines,  not  ouly  for  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
but  also  for  the  Bogoaloff,  Goroblagodat,  Perm,  Zlnto- 
natoff,  and  Knm-Votkin  district*.  Tna  streets  an  broad 
and  regular,  and  aereral  of  (lie  houses  of  palatial  propor- 
tion*. There  are  two  cathedral" — St  Catherine's  founded  in 
1 738,  and  Ephjliany  in  1 774,  wit*  more  than  adoien  churches 
aad  a  monastery,  two  gymruaJojrn,  a  departmental  school, 
•  city  infirmary,  a  workmen's  hospital,  an  almahouit,  a 
children's  home,  a  prison,  a  theatre,  and  a  mnaenm  opened 
in  1853.  Besides  the  Government  mint  for  copper  coinage, 
which  dalaa  from  1735,  the  Government  engineering 
work*,  and  the  imperial  factory  for  the  polishing  of 
malachite,  jasper,  marble,  porphyry,  and  other  ornamental 
atone*,  the  industrial  establish  me  uta  comprise  tallow- 
fsctories,  mop-works,  gluo-work*,  rope-work*,  distilleries, 


potteries,  and  carriage  factories.  The  trade  is  very  exten- 
sive, especially  in  cattle,  grain,  iron,  woollen  end  till  *tu~ 
and  colonial  ware* ;  and  beside*  a  weekly  market  then 


>  annual  fairs.  The  population  in  1860  numbered* 
10,832,  mostly  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  only  47 
being  Catholic*,  198  Protestants,  and  36  Mahometans ;  iu 
1871  it  had  increased  to  23,233. 

Ekaterinburg  tnak  ii<  nrijrfn  from  the  mining  nttblUJuwnl- 
fmimlxl  on  U-s  spot  br  IVtrr  I.  in  1788,  and  nenved  its  nun.  In 
honour  of  Csthsrins  I.  It*  dorcloumtnt  iris  orcstlj  promoted  in 
I7G3  by  tbs  Siberian  tiljr.l-.mij,  which  till  thro  hsd  rwned  by 
Vckhotnrit,  being  divortrd  so  ss  to  puis  through  it :    ind  the 

Esrinsl  extension  of  niininif  operstions  in  the  district  am  msiu- 
buil  its  ttospsrity.  In  1781  the  town  ni  tnnstsind  from  tho 
Tobolsk  drpartnisnt  to  the  nrommmt  of  Perm,  end  in  IMS 
|iwd  from  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  Adminiitratioa  of  Uinta  to  the 
wnliosiy  civil  jurisdiction. 

EKATE IIIXO DAD,  the  chiof  town  of  the  Hussion 
povemment  of  Kuban,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuban, 
near  the  confluence  of  tho  Ksrasnk,  in  45'  3'  K.  lit.  and 
38*  30'  E  long.,  1400  mile*  from  St  Petersburg  end  655 
northwest  of  Tiflia.  It  is  badly  built  on  a  swampy  *ito 
axpoaed  to  the  inundations  of  the  river  ;  and  ita  houses, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  slight  structures  of  wood  and 

Iihuter.  Six  churches,  a  gymnasium,  two  schools,  and  a 
inspital  are  the  principal  public  building*.  None  of  the 
industrial  establish  moots,  which  comprise  soap- work*, 
tanneries,  brick-works,  and  potteries,  are  of  mora  than  local 
importance  ;  but  thoro  is  n  lair  trade  in  hone*,  cattl-, 
sheep,  wool,  and  fish.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  large 
garden  and  orchard  maintained  by  the  Government  for  the 
encouragement  of  horticulture.  The  town  dote*  from  tho 
reign  of  Catherine  IT.,  when  in  1792  the  Zaporogian 
Cossack*  were  transferred  to  the  Kuban  district.  In  1800 
the  population  amounted  to  9G20,  mainly  Cossacks;  in 
1871  it  wo*  17,622. 

EK  ATERINOSL  AFF,  or  Ek  attowosi.*  vsk  ataG  cbxb- 
wik,  a  government  of  Southern  Russia,  which  lie*  partly  to 
the  W.  of  the  Dnieper,  stretches  E.  to  the  Donets  and  tho 
Kolmiiu,  and  in  the  S.  reaches  the  Sea  of  AsorT  between 
"is  of  the  Berda  and  the  Kalinins.      It  is  watered 

id  bonnde 
J,  lying  rt 


the  Golf  of  Taganrog,  though  naturally  a  portion  of  tho 
Country  of  the  Don,  it  alio  'assigned  to  Ekatorinoalaff. 
Aocording  to  tha  military  survey,  the  ana  of  the  govero- 
msnt  is  26,095  square  miles,  or  59,185  aqnare  vents  ; 
according  to  Schweixar,  only  25,644  square  mil**,  or  68,338 
square  vents.  It*  surface  is  a  steppe  like  plain,  relieved 
here  and  there  by  considerable  elevations,  and  traversed  by 
deep  ravines  and  river  course*.  The  moat  important  range 
of  hills,  or  those  forming  the  water-shed  between  tha  tribu- 
taries of  the  Donets  and  the  Independent  affluents  of  tho 
Sea  of  Azoff,  attains  no  greater  height  than  530  foot  above 
sao-levcL     A  line  drawn  from  near  tha  month  of  the  Orel 

Srsllel  with  tha  Dnieper  a*  for  as  the  town  of 
Lnterinoalaff,  and  thence  to  the  village  of  Koroknb  on  tho 
KalmiuB,  divide*  tha  government  into  two  geological  dis- 
tricts, of  which  tho  south-western  is  distinguished  by 
crystalline  and  tha  north-eastern  by  sedimentary  rock*. 
Of  the  former  the  predominant  variety  is  gneiss,  inter- 
runted  by  numerous  upheaval*  of  granite,  syenite,  dioritu, 
nod  serpentine.  The  latter  belong  to  several  different 
formations.  Carboniferous  strata  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  tha  district!  of  Slavianoserbsk  and  Bakhmnt  and  part  of 
Pavlogmdsk  and  AUiandrofsk ;  Permian  strata  occur  within 
a   reiy  ]■   -  - 


of  tho 

Oralka  and  the  Oral ;  and  Tertiary  strata  extend  through 
nearly  all  tha  district  of  Noromookon"  and  the  southern 
pert  of  Ftvlogradek.  The  mineral  deposits  of  the  govern- 
ment are  of  great  value.  Anthracite  and  coal  an  dis- 
tributed along  the  northern  Donets,  the  Logan,  the 
Minsfhik,  the  Kalinins,  and  various  other  streams.  Tlio 
quantity  of  cool  obtained  in  1861  exceeded  1,200,100 
puds.  Iron  ore  is  present  in  tha  name  diatricti,  and  is 
successfully  worked  in  several  places,  as  at  the  Government 
establishments  on  the  Lugnn.  .Excellent  whetstone  is 
procured  in  the  Bhtviouaeerboi  district,  and  transported 
throughout  Russia.  Asbestos,  millstones,  gypsum,  marl, 
and  rock  salt,  as  well  a*  building  materials,  are  among  the 
minor  products.  Them  era  altogether  about  200  lakes  in 
the  government,  the  largest,  which  is  called  the  Solent 
Limon  or  Salt  Lagoon,  though  the  water  is  fresh,  bos  an 
area,  of  nearly  three  square  miles ;  and  next  in  sue  is  the 
Tememiti  lake  near  Bostoff.  Tho  toil  i*  for  tha  most  part 
very  tortile,  and  agriculture  is  tbe  principal  occupation. 
Wheat  is  the  staple  cereal,  and  form*  an  important  article 
of  export ;  bat  ryo,  barley,  and  millet  nra  cultivated  for 
local  consumption  and  distillation.  Since  about  1850  tho 
culture  of  flax  has  attained  considerable  importance;  wild 
rape-seed  is  also  exported,  and  in  email  quantities  hemp 
and  tha  sunflower  an  grown.  The  sloe  thorn  is  vary 
abundant,  and  the  fruit  is  manufactured  into  a  win* 
called  Terevke.-  The  German  coloniata  of  Kboriits  and 
AJexandrovka  and  tbe  Greek*  of  Mariupol  cultivate 
tobacco — ths  former  principally  a  poor  Americas  variety 
for  local  consumption,  the  latter  Turkish  for  export. 
Potatoes  are  grown  only  in  gardens,  as  to  plant  them  in  ths 
fluids  is  regarded  u  prejudicial.  Horticulture  is  poorly 
developed,  bat  there  are  beautiful  public  gardens  al 
Taganrog  and  Ekaterinoslsff,  tbe  Petrofski  park  in  ths 
former  city  being  alio  the  oldest  in  ths  government.  About 
7,309,000  acme,  or  43  per  cent,  of  the  territory  of  tha 
government,  is  devoted  to  pasturage ;  and  in  1B61  there 
wen  2,670,000  sheep,  730,000  neat,  200,000  horses. 
Only  about  two  pet  cent,  of  tbe  surf  sea  is  occupied  by 
wood,  and  even  that  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  ths 
river  courses,  especially  of  the  Samara  and  tha  Dnieper. 
The  tree*  are  almost  axclnaively  deciduous,  oak  pre- 
dominating,  and  elm,   hutch,   black  poplar,   poplar,  and 
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rial  popoletion  was  ],l!i!j,74!>,  nn<l  in  1SC7, 
),SU,«fi£  At  tha  fnrtncr  date  that*  war*  about  SS.000  Greeks, 
mon  than  23,000  Jews,  more  thin  20,000  Hermans,  10,000  Anan- 
nisns,  0000  Moldsrians  toil  Wsllscbians,  7000  Palo,  7000  Lithu- 
anian*, GOO  Serriui,  tod  6000  OiptiM ;  while  ths  Little  Bntrioii 
and  tbeOreot  Ruasisns  stood  to  tacit  other  In  tor  ratio  of  83  to  17. 
(Jpw.nl.  ot  6600  wen  Russian  dissenter*  or  fiaakolnihs,  30,118 
IVotestdnts,  sod  7040  Catholics.  Two  cities  only,  Boston*  and 
T*n*nrog  tod  mora  than  20,000  inhabitants ;  four,  Ekaterinislsff, 
Xskhicheyin,  Bakhrant,  and  Petrokovka,  hednnward*  ot  10,000; 
and  aevcnl,  aueh  a*  Sovomoskofhk,  Psvlogrtd,  Mariupol,  and  Asott 
hid  mon  than  6000. 

EEAiKBproaurr,  a  town  of  European  Eiiuii,  capital  of 
the  above  government,  is  aitnated  on  the  tight  bank  ot  the 
Dnieper,  at  a  height  of  210  fast  above  the  sea,  681  miles 
from  St  Petersburg  and  600  from  Moscow,  in  48*  21'  N. 
lit,  and  34*  4'  E.  long.  If  the  raburb  of  Novi  Koindak 
be  included,  it  extendi  for  upward*  of  four  mils*  along  the 
river,  and  ita  average  breadth  U  about  H  mile*.  The 
oldest  part  lias  very  loir,  and  ii  consequently  much  exposed 
to  Hood*.  Contiguous  to  the  town  on  the  north-west  is 
the  royal  village  of  Novi  "MaMani  or  the  New  Factories, 
and  in  the  southeast  Kasannaya  Mendrikovka.  Only 
about  200  boose*  are  built  of  stone.  Tha  bisbop'a  palace, 
eight   churches,  a  Raskolnlk   plus  of  worship,  a  ayna- 

Xand  lour  Jewish  oratories,  a  gymnasium,  a  library, 
everal  benarolent  institutions,  make  up  the  list  of 
the  publia  buildings.  The  house  now  ooeupied  by  the 
Nobles'  Club  was  formerly  occupied  by  Potemkjn.  Among 
the  industrial  establishments  are  brickworks,  foundries, 
flour-mills,  and  numerous  tallow-boileries  and  soap-works. 
The"  general  trade  is  rsther  rsstrictad  by  the  position  of  the 
town  above  the  rapid*  of  ths  Dnieper ;  but  there  is  a 
vary  extensive  trade  in  wood.  Three  yearly  markets  are 
held,  at  tho  largest  of  which  the  movement  amounts  to 
upward* of 3,300,000 roubles.  Popolationinl861, 13,881, 
of  whom  3472  were  Jews ;  in  1871,  24,267. 

On  the  sits  ot  the  town  ot  Ekstarinoalalltbareronnerlr  stood 
the  Polish  castle  of  Koindak,  built  In  1439  by  tot  French  svnenl 
Beauplan.  Tb*  Coweta,  having  destroyed  the  tattle,  founded  the 
village,  of  Old  and  New  Koindak  and  Polrltza.     In  178(1,  the 


town  was  established  by  PotemWn,  and  fa  ths  fallowing  year 
empress,  Catherine  II.,  with  her  own  hand  laid  the  foundat.__ 
■tone  of  the  Cathedral  or  the  Treniflgnnition.  The  schemes  of 
Potcnikin  for  tha  extension  of  the  city  wen  neglected  sfler  hit 
death,  and  Vial  I.  changed  the  very  name  into  Noto  Roeelesk. 
Ths  origins!  name  was  restored  In  1802,  and  tb*  city  raised  to  its 
present  rank.  In  18S0,  tb*  cathedral  was  built  en  th*  sit* 
originally  proposed,  hut  according  to  a  leas  sxtsnslvi  acsl*. 


,  ir  Akbkiw,  u  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  a  abort 
distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  two 
and  three  miles  above  Suhsg.  It  is  a  place  of'  about 
3000  or  4000  Inhabitants,  ha*  several  mosques  and  two 
Coptic  churches,  maintains  a  weekly  market,  and  manufac- 
tures shawls  and  checked  cotton.  Outside  of  the  walla  are 
tho  ruins  of  two  ancient  temples,  one  of  which,  identified 
by  an  inscription  of  tho  12th  year  of  the  emperor  Trajan 
ss  that  of  Pan,  was  regarded  by  Abulfeda  a*  among  the 
most  important  in  Egypt. 

Ekhmin,  In  Coptish  Khmin  or  Shmln,  li  the  ancient  Chsmmis 
or  Ptnopoli",  chief  town  of  the  Chemmit*  noma  in  the  Thebald, 
and,  according  to  Btrabo,  inhabited  by  tkilfnl  stone-cutters  and 
linen  -weavers.  It  was  reputed  ana  of  tha  olde*t  cities  In  the 
country.  Herodotus  particularly  mentions  a  temple  of  Perseus, 
and  nssrrt*  that  the  inhabitants  celebrated  gymnastic  games  In 
honour  of  this  hero ;  hnt  it  has  not  been  ascertained  to  which  of 
ths  Ejryptlna  pods  this  account  should  be  assigned.  Fanopolit 
probably  decayed  with  the  rise  of  Thebes,  snd  long  after  It  snfaaed 
anatly  at  the  hands  of  ths  Arab  invaders.  At  tha  tuna  of 
Pococke'a  visit  in  1738,  it  was  still  the  teat  or  a  powerful  emir, 
-*■-,  to  the  Coptls  Catholics ;  hut  the 


dynasty  is  long  ago  extinct,  leaving  nothing  hot  ita  traditions  snd 
sepulchre*  behind.  Monona,  th*  Orrok  pott,  was  bora  at  Chem- 
■ela  la  410,  and  Kottorla*  died  and  was  buried  there  about  117. 


the  modem  Syrian  village  of  Akir,  fin  miles  from  Hurtles, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  a  low  ridge  separating  the  plain 
if  Philistia  from  Sharon.  Thoagh  included  by  the  Israelites 
within  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  mentioned  in 
Judges  nix.  as  one  of  the  cities  of  Dan,  it  we*  in  Philistine 
possession  in  the  days  of  Samuel,  and  apparently  main- 
tained ita  independence.  According  to  the  narrative  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  here  differing  from  .the  Septnagint  and 
Jossphna,  it  was  the  hut  town  to  which  the  ark  was 
transferred  before  it*  restoration  to  the  Israelites.  Its 
maintenance  of  a  sanctuary  to  Beelsebub  is  mentioned  in  2 
Kings  i.  At  the  time  of  the  Crusade*  it  was  still  a  large 
village ;  but  now,  according  to  Porter,  it  contain*  only  SO 
mud  houses,  and  baa  no  visible  remain*  of  antiquity  except 
two  finely  bout  wall 

ELAQABALUS.     oee  Heiioqabalim. 

ELAH.  This  is  ths  name  given  in  Scripture  to  the 
province  of  Persia  called  Susknn  by  the  classical  geographer*, 
from  Sum  or  Bhoshan  ita  capital.  In  one  passage,  how- 
ever  (Erraiv.  9),  it  is  confined  to  Elymais,  the  north-western 
part  of  the  province,  and  ita  inhabitants  distinguished  from 
those  of  Shushan,  which  elsewhere  (Dan.  viii.  2)  is  placed 
in  Elam.  Strabo  (rv.  3,  13,  4c.)  makes  Snsiana  a  part  of 
Persia  proper,  but  a  comparison  of  his  sccoant  with  these 
of  Ptolomy  (vi.  3,  1,  eke.)  and  other  writers  would  limit  it 
to  tha  mountainous  district  to  the  east  of  Babylonia,  lying 
between  the  Oroatis  and  the  Tigris,  and  stretching  from 
India  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Along  with  this  mountainous 
district  went  a  fertile  low  tract  of  country  on  the  western 
side,  which  also  included  tho  marshes  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  and  the  north-eastern  coast  land  of 
the  Gulf.  This  low  tract,  though  producing  huge  quan- 
tise* of  grain,  was  intensely  hot  in  summer ;  the  high 
region*,  however,  were  cool  and  well  watered.  The  whole 
country  was  occupied  by  a  variety  of  tribes,  all  speaking 
agglutinative  dialects  allied  to  each  other  and  to  the  so- 
called  Accadian  language  of  primitive  Chaldea,  bat  in  very 
different  stage*  of  civilisation.  The  most  important  of  the 
tribe*  were  the  native*  of  southern  Snsiana,  called  Anion 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  who  established  their  capital 
at  Suss,  and  founded  a  powerful  monarchy  there  ot  a  very 
early  date.  Strabo  (xL  13,  3,  6),  quoting  from  Nearchna, 
seem*  to  include  them  under  the  Elymteans,  whom  he 
associates  with  the  Uiii,  and  place*  on  the  frontlet*  of 
Persia  and  Suta  ;  but  Pliny  more  correctly  make*  the 
Enlsms  the  boundary  between  Susisna  and  Elymais  (K.  II., 
vi,  39-31).  The  Uxu  are  described  a*  a  robber  tribe  in 
the  mountains  adjacent  to  Media,  and  their  name  i* 
apparently  to  be  identified  with  the  title  given  to  the  whole 
of  Snsiana  in  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscription*,  Uteqja, 
or  "  Aborigines."  Uwaje  is  probably  the  origin  of  th* 
modern  Khuriatan,  though  Mordtmann  would  derive  the 
latter  from  _j  ji  "  a  sugar-reed."  Immediately  border- 
ing on  the  Persians  were  the  Amatdlans  or  Mordiane,  in 
whom  we  may  see  the  Apharaatnchite*  and  Apharsits*  of 
Esra  iv.  9,  a*  well  a*  Khspirti  or  Khelpriti,  the  name  given 
to  Susiana  in  the  Protomedio  cuneiform  texts,  which  am 
written  in,  the  agglutinative,  dialect  of  the  Turanian  Hede* 
and  northern  Illamitos.  KLspirti  appear*  as  Aiplr  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Mai  Amir,  Passing  over  the  Mensabatc, 
who  inhabited  a  valley  which  may  perhaps  be  the  modem 
Mih-Sabadan,  as  well  a*  the  level  district  of  Yamutbal  or 
Yatbur  (with  its  capital  Daren  or  Deri)  which  separated 
Elam  from  Babylonia,  and  the  smaller  districts  of 
Characene,  Cabandens,  Corbiana,  and  Gabiena  mentioned 
by  classical  author*,  we  come  to  the  fourth  principal  tribe 
of  Snsiana,  the  Cissii  (Xsab.,  Pars.,  16  ;  Strab.  xv.  3,  2)  or 
Cossssi  {Strab.  xL  If, 6 ;  ztL  11,  17,  Air.,7w*.,40;Polyb. 
v.  64, 4a),  the  Oas*i  of  the  ciiueifonn  lr- -=-'•'">-      «» 
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important  Ml*  they,  that  the  whole  of  btuian*  «m  torn*- 
lime*  called  CLatia  after  them,  u  by  Herodotus  (iii.  9 1 ;  v. 
48,  4c).  In  fact,  Sanaa*  we*  only  ft  late  ueino  for  the 
country,  dating  from  the  fimo  when  Boat  had  been  made  a 
capital  of  the  Fenian  empire.  The  Accadians  called  it 
"      -      -■■■  "  " -is*  -      -      - 


Nomina,  "the  highlands"  (compare  the  Tognt 

"),  or  "Subarti,  with  the  aims  meaning,  ana  01  wis 

raitic  Stawm  (from  rt>S)  wee  only   a    translation. 

raa  alio  thB  aigniflcetiiOM  the  native  Khapir  or  iipir, 

alio  written  Khubur,  which  k  made  synonymous   with 


■Subarti  (coma.  Kuer,  Gen.  xL  14).  The  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tion* have  disposed  of  the  suggestion,  first  made  by  J. 
Mufler  and  Lateen,  that  Elam  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the 
Indo-European  Airysma. 

The  principal  mountains  of  Ekm  were  on  the  north, 
allied  Chnrbann*  and  Cnmbalidns  by  Pliny  (tL  27,  31), 
and  belonging  to  the  Paraehoathru  chain.  In  the  inecrip- 
tioue  they  hare  the  general  name  of  "mountain!  of  the 
'neat,"  which  extended  into  Media,  wham  "  the  mountain  of 
Niar,"  or  "the  monntain  of  the  world,"  the  present 
mount  Elwend,  was  believed  to  be  the  apot  ou  which  the 
ark  had  rested,  and  the  cradle  of  mankind.  Then  were 
numerous  rivers  flowing  into  either  the  Tigris  or  the  Fenian 
Gulf.  The  moat  important  were  the  Ulai  or  Eulasus 
(films)  with  it*  tributary  the  Puitigris,  the  Choaape* 
(Ktrkhak),  the  Coprate*  (river  of  Dit  called  Itito  in  the 
inacriptiona},  the  Hedjphon  or  Hedypnn*  (JtmtAi).  and 
the  Oroati*  (Hiudfait),  besides  the  monumental  Siirappi 
and  TJkni,  or  "  white  river,"  perhaps  to  be  identified  with 
the  Hedyphon  and  OroatU,  which  fell  into  the  see  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caldai  of  Bit-Y  agios,  uf  Khindar, 
and  of  the  Gambulai,  in  the  marshy  region  at  the  month  of 
the  Tigris.  Ph"'1^"  or  Suae,  the  capital,  now  marked  by 
the  mounds  of  Shutk,  stood  near  the  junction  of  the 
Choaspes  and  Cohens  (see  Su  a>) ;  and  Badaca,  Uadaktn  in 
the  inscriptions,  lay  between  the  SAapxr  and  the  river  of 
OU,  Among  the  other  chief  cities  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions,  may  be  named  Naiiitn,  Ehaltemaa,  Din-sor, 
BubUn,  Bitimbi,  Ehidaln,  and  Nagitu  on  tho  sea  coast 
Hare,  in  fact,  lay  aomo  of  the  oldest  end  wealthiest  towns, 
the  site*  of  which  have,  however,  been  removed  inland  by 
the  silting  up  of  the  shore.  The  monumental  Dilvnn,  fur 
instance,  which  sccurding  to  Sarcoo  was  un  island  30  cudk 
from  the  land,  is  now  probably  represented  by  BuuUr 
DdliM. 

Tbs  elvlliutlon  of  southern  Bun  wu  of  very  neat  antiquity. 
Hltfdrader^"  who  founded'1- '— 


lea  of  the  rrllabary 


tlon  of  prims vi..   ... 

with  tbtm  tb*  pitrnrMrrittuB  which  after-aid* 

cwaeifonn  syllabary.     An <----■  -•  ->• 

thattbs  only  -'--•--"' 


Una  ci 
farhro 


'*7*»t        .     . 

iltlee  end  eirilua. 
mDuntiiLj,  carrying 
*  developed  Into  the 
i  syllabary  shows  Ul 


being  a  ■ubosquant  Importation.     Meither  the  pshn  nor  tl 
ntiVnnn  lie/ore  their  emigraaon  into  Babyloun  ;  indeed, 
*M*a  that  the  vine  was  fast  introduoed  Into  Boiuns  by  the  maas- 
donlsiu.      Tb*  different  tribst  of  tb*  oonntry  were  con.lsi.tlr 
tending  Babylonia,  and  from  time  to  tlmi  imposed  thai"  ' — '-'— 
upon  It     About  BM  B.O.  (iceording  to  the  data  fa 
lasar-hani.pal),  the  Samite  Ung  CBdur.iunkhnndl  a 
th*  Image  oFths  goddsai  Mans  from  Bab.lonin  to  Bl 

to  Qra.  xfv.  we  Arid  Cbadoriacensr  or  Cnonr.l*aamar 

1.  Babylonian  princes.    Codar-manag,  the  am  of  BuntiWthat 

bur  of  TamutbaL  founded  a  dynasty  in  Chaldsa,  which  lasted 

-^-^btosraBnu-I«c>r  sW.Aeu<iJvuh}ofUnn. 


Oaarita,  and  the  dynasty  hsfoondod  at  Babylon, 
.  far  the  bat  time  the  wpltsl  of  the  country,  coo- 


which  h*  made  far 

tneAaayrian  lunauoh/nriath-Adar, 
"- -^vtd ruled  Babylonia  ntnvi 


_  ospltst  ol 
n^nlHssT 


dynasty  had  ralsd  Babylonia  at  a  vary  much  earlier  tins,  sad  one 

of  its  kings.  Agu-ksk-riml,  had  reetond  the  gnat  tapir  of  Bel  at 
Baeylsa.    Bamlta  raids  leaeanaeoesd  witfiu  a  few  ysani  after 
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I  l.y  the  Hafflit*  Cndnr- 
ar,  waa  shortly  aftarwardi 
r.  Bobaeqaratly,  we  And 
:  the  growing  power  <4 
tes  o.c.j  whan  Babylonia 
Assyrian  princn  and  of 
u  dittricti  on  tha  I"enisn 
oUHesI  nistoty.  T%l»th- 
t  «-  cout  as  far  uth* 
iigu  the  ahunltt  In  battla 
jSta  fiootlar.  After  tha 
i  tha  west  and  north,  th* 
jvinoa  bacanu  a  nit  natty, 
1  eonqneat  of  tha  powarml 


idlyeh-x 

710,  Bun 


ians  wan  dtfeatad  at  Cis 

r  the  Cut  in  the  north- 
7  *.a,  tha  neat  of  Seas* 
is  followers  to  Magna  sad 
,  wbara  the  Elanulea  bad 


jerrh,  had  marthed  into  1      _ 

back,  however,  hy  Stuiaeheiib,  tl  of  his  dUea  were  deatnyed, 

and  ha  himaaU  fled  from  liadekta  to  Khaldsls.     Th»a "- 

after  ha  died,  and  hie  lantber  and  snooessor,  trnunan-m 


Is    Babylonia   an   Ajsyrian    nurtner. 

on  friendly  tarma  willi  nWhaaioa, 

by  his  two  brothaPL  UrUld  and  Teununan,  eanaad 
wa>Mrty  to  recover  tie  ascendency,  and  UitaU  mads  sn  an- 
Hsful  raid  into  Babylonia.  On  hte  death,  bit  bretbtr  lauia. 
:  enooaadsd,  in  vlrtoa  of  the  law  by  which  th*  crown  puaad  to 
brother  and  not  to  the  Bona  of  tha  d*M*s*d  monarch,  and 
Mt  imawuataly  provoked  a  quarnl  with  Aaiur-bani-pil  by 
demanding  the  anmnder  of  hii  aephowt,  who  hid  tiktn  nnigu 


a  court     ThaAseniins  followed  th*  Ehunita  irray 

'here  s  battle  wai  laaght  on  the  Eolaaa,  lnwbJch  tha 

■  defeated,  Teuinui.u  was  captured  and  alain,  and 

-igaa,  the  aon  of  Urloki,  made  Un£  his  yoonw  brother 

.._ itn  being larfgned  thediatriet  of  Khldalu.     IJmiiisn-iirM 

aTtarwards  uadstad  in  tha  molt  of  Babylonia,  but  Tammarltu 
raised  s  rebellion  againat  him,  defeated  falm  in  battle,  out  off  his 
head,  and  aetaed  the  crown.  Tammailta  numbed  to  Bsbylonla; 
while  there,  '  ■     -       ■    ■■■  •    ■■       ■■  ' 


teeioeau 


rout,  wben  he  fled  to  jsnr-bani-Bil. 

Indabigu  wu  himself  debated  and  kill*]  by  a  new  pretender, 
Ununan-aldu  II.,  who  ni  opposed,  however,  by  three  other 
rivals,  two  at  whom  maintained  tbimielrn  in  the  mountains  until 
the  Aaryriea  eonqoMt  of  the  country,  whan  Tammarltn  <ru  tat 
reetored  and  th™  imprisoned,  Elan  being  wasted  with  ftn  and 
sword.  Ths  rerun  cf  Umnisn-sldu  led  to  a  frc-h  Aaiyrian  in- 
vastan ;  the  Blamito  |dv  fled  from  Uadaktn  to  Dnr-ondul, 
Ehoahan  and  other  citiea  were  taken,  and  tha  Elemitra  ntteiljr 
rented  on  tha  banks  of  th*  Itite.  Tha  whole  couiihr  wu  reduced 
to  a  desert,  Shneban  waa  plnodered  and  rased  to  the 
ateOMe  of  it*  kinn  "  of  silver,  gold,  bronse,  and  alaba 

carried  off,  and  Sniaans  wu  dade  an  Aaiyrian  proH ... 

Tb*  bmansge  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  senna  to  hnply  that 
nuveted  Ita  indepsndsnoa,  but  was  10101  eonqoend  by 
Tabylonisn  empire  it  passed 
mentioned  la  Xnophoan 
ing  probably  DnhiatoTfeaL 
trlbut*  of  *»  talenla  (Hdt 
iiL  8i).  Bhnihan  or  Boss  wu  rebuilt  and  became  the  eapttal  ml 
the  empire.  Twles  st  leaet,  however,  the  Buetaalsas  attempted  to 
revolt  in  the  seriy  part  of  the  rein  of  Dsrins,  nnder  Asnlita  or 
Atrloea,  the  eoa  of  Umbadara,  and  Uartiya,  tha  bob  of  laeslnaakrix, 
who  oallod  htmaelf  Immanea ;  bnt  they  aradnallj  cam*  to  b*  cain- 
pletely  Aryuilsod,  and  their  old  agsrlnttnativ*  diahnts  wen  in 
count  of  time  mpplsnted  by  tha  Aryan  Persian  from  the  aoath- 

Amons  th*  Xlamlt*  divinltiee  may  he  nuntiraad  LaDwar  or 
IssnanuuTand  Armennu,  the  secret  tttle  of  B— 'oak,  "lis  godef 
nbushaa,"  who  wu  believed  to  go  every  year  to  Dtlvnn.  His 
erule  Mood  Just  onlald*  the  city,  and  Ins  tejege  wu  hald  tm 
aacred  to  ha  sera  by  tha  *yuof  a  mortaL 

su  utre*.  t>eu>*  *W  sXlaaa,  nan,  Oppeii  is  Ijel II  etaaawji  ^  o> 
^■IMaTSeVKi.U'm  *""  


1  tha  fall  of 

>  ferua,  tha  Bnaiiu  knw  Abrei 
nnanca  of   the  Civepteou  (vi. 
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ELAKD     (Bada/Juti  orau)  is  the  urgent  and  most 


and  moasuring  nina  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the 
tail.  In  robustness  of  build  it  resembles  the  ox,  and  forms 
the  type  of  the  bovine  subdivision  of  antelopes.  Its  neck 
is  thick,  and  is  famished  with  a  prominent  dewlap,  fringed 
with  long  hair.  Except  oa  the  ridge  of  the  beck  the  for 
is  abort,  and  is  usually  of  a  reddish  fawn  colour  above 
and  white  beneath.  Ita  horns  are  about  SO  inches  in  length, 
nearly  straight,  and  in  the  male  are  surrounded  throughout 
die  greater  part  of  their  length  with  a  spiral  wreath ;  in  the 
female  they  are  more  slender,  and  the  spiral  ridge  is 
indistinct,  or  absent.  The  eland  ia  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
where  it  roams  in  considerable  herd*  over  the  open  plains, 
"  rejoicing,"  says  a  recent  traveller,  "  in  the  belts  of 
■haded  hillocks,  and  in  the  isolated  groves  of  Acacia  capeiuii, 
which,  like  island*  in  the  ocean,  are  scattered  over  many  of 
the  stony  aud  gravelly  plains  of  the  Interior."  It  is  alow 
in  ita  movement*  a*  compared  with  the  other  antelopes,  and 
is  readily  captured,  while  in  disposition  it  ia  exceedingly 
gentle,  and  thus  seems  eminently  adapted  for  domestication. 
It  breeds  readily  in  confinement,  and  herds  of  elands  have 
already  been  introduced  into  various  parks  in  Britain.  It* 
flesh  U  highly  prised  as  an  article  of  food,  resembling  beef, 
it  is  said,  in  grain  and  colour,  but  being  more  delicate  and 
better  flavoured.  The  eland  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity 
of  fat  which  it  takes  on,  exceeding  in  this  respect  all  other 
large  game.  The  carcase  of  a  single  individual  weighs  from 
1900  to  2000  lbs.  The  eland  was  formerly  abundant  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town,  but  i*  now  rarely  found 
within  the  colony,  and  should  man  not  succeed  meanwhile 
in  domesticating  it,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  valuable 
source  of  animal  food  will  be  lost  to  him  by  the  speedy 
extermination  of  the  eland, 


Tangier,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rocky  height  to  thai 
south,  of  tho  embonctmra  of  the  Wady  Loukhus  or  Lixua. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  military  governor,  and  haa  a  number  of 
well-kept  though  practically  nseles*  defences.  Tho  impress 
of  Spanish  occupation  is  still  evident,  and  all  the  ""'" 
point*  described  ia  the  17  th  century  by  Pidon  do  Saint 
Olon  can  easily  bo  distinguished — such  as  the  church,  the 
fort  of  St  Jacques,  the  castle  of  St  Etienne  with  its  four 
cupolas,  the  Jew's  Tower,  and  the  caatlo  of  Notre  Dama 
d'Europe,  now  the  Kasha  or  citadel.  The  market- piece  ia 
surrounded  with  arcade*  of  monolithic  sandstone  pillata. 
In  spite  of  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  preventing 
the  passage  of  all  vereelsof  more  than  150  tons,  the  port  ia 
one  of  tUi!  muet  frequented  oa  that  part  ot  the  coast  Tho 
exports,  gradually  increasing  in  value,  consist  mainly  of 
millet,  dra,and  other  cereals,  canary-seed,  beans,  pease, cork, 
and  wool.  In  1875,  136  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  20  ■ 
being  British  and  58  Spanish.  The  population  of  the  town 
at  the  same  date  was  estimated  at  5000,  of  whom  nearly 
4000  were  Mahometans,  about  1000  Spanish-speaking 
Jews,  end  CO  Christians. 


Though  tat  name  of  El-Arnish  Is  comparatively  modern,  suJ  ii 
tB.Dlio.ird  neither  to  H-Ilikri  nor  by  Bdrwi,  1 1  leeau  not  improbebU 
[ran  n  passage  in  Scylm  that  the  ilto  of  the  ton  vss  occupitil 
by  a  Libyan  settlement  at  so  early  [lire;  wd  about  H  miles  nptha 
river  there  still  exist  on  the  hill  of  Tcliammuh  vny  eantidenbta 
miniof  the  PunlcoBoman  city  at  Lixua.  Ths  modern  town  n 
finally  taken  from  the  Portuguese  in  1MB  by  Jlntef  Innael  after  a 
five  months'  sice*  i  in  1785  it  «rai  sttacked  by  tin  French,  ud  in 
1850  saw  Hie  detraction  of  the  Morocco  nett  by  the  Antlrlaaa, 
ttUlttJ    .  "lc,,lnl        l0    f»"  ™"™  rn.uiiu.in 


ELASTICITY 


a  continued  application  of  the  force  to 
maintain  the  change,  and  springs  back  when  the  force  is 
removed,  and,  if  left  at  rest  without  the  force,  does  not 
remain  at  rest  except  in  its  previous  bulk  and  shape.  The 
elasticity  is  said  to  be  perfect  when  the  body  always 
require*  the  same  force  to  keep  it  at  rest  in  the  same  balk 
and  shape  and  at  the  same  temperature  through  whatever 
variations  of  bulk,  shape,  and  temperature  it  bo  brought 
A  body  is  said  to  possess  some  degree  of  elasticity  if  it 
require*  any  force  to  keep  it  in  any  particular  bulk  or 
shape.  It  is  convenient  to  discuss  elasticity  of  bulk  and 
elasticity  of  shape  sometimes  separately  and   sometimes 

2.  Every  body  lias  some  degree  of  oUtticity  of  bulk.  If 
a  body  possesses  any  degree  of-  elasticity  of  shape  it  i* 
called  a  solid ;  if  it  possesses  no  degree  of  elasticity  of 
shape  it  is  called  a  fluid. 

3.  All  fluids  possess  elasticity  of  bulk  to  perfection. 
'  Probably  sn  do  all  homogeneous  solids,  each  as  crystal* 

and  glasses.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  degree  of  fluid 
pressure  (or  pressure  acting  equally  in  all  directions)  on  a 
piece  of  common  glass,  or  rock  crystal,  or  of  diamond,  or 
on  a  crystal  of  bismuth,  or  of  copper,  or  of  lead,  or  of  silver, 
would  make  it  denser  after  the  pressure  is  removed,  or  put 
it  into  a  condition  in  which  at  any  particular  intermediate 
pressure  It  would  be  denser  than  it  waa  at  that  pressure 
before  ths  application  of  the  extreme  pressure.  Malleable 
metals  and  alloys,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  their 
densities     considerably    increased     and    diminished    by 


from  10'239  to  19-3&7,  and  the  density  of  copper  fi 
8-535  to  8'910  ;:  and  Mr  M'Farlane's  experiments  quoted 
below  (section  78),  show  •  piece  of  copper  wire  decreasing; 
in  density  from  801  to  8'8S5  after  successive  simple 
tractions,  by  which  it*  length  was  increased  from  28T 
centimetres  to  317  centimetres,  while  ita  modulus  of 
rigidity  decreased  from  443  to  42G  million  grammes  per 
square  ceutimetra.  Later  experiments,  recently  mads  for 
this  article  by  the  same  experimenter,  have  sliown  augmen- 
tation of  density  from  8-86  to  8'E>5,  produced  by  successive 
tractions  which  elongated  a  piece  of  copper  wire  from 
weighing  16'4  grammes  per  metre  to  weighing  135 
grammes  per  metre,  the  wire  having  been  first  annealed 
by  heating  it  to  redness  in  sand,  and  allowing  it  to  cool 
•lowly.  Augmentation  of  density  by  traction  is  a  Bomo- 
what  surprising  result,  bnt  not  altogether  so  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  wire  had  been  reduced  to  an  abnormally 
small  density  by  the  previous  thermal  treatment  (tho 
"  nn nealing'').  The  common  explanation  of  these  changes 
of  density  in  metals,  which  attributes  them  to  porosity, 
ia  probably  true;  by  porosity  being  understood  a  porous 
structure  with  such  vast  numbers  of  ths  ultimate  molecules 
in  the  portions  or  the  solid  snbstance  between  pores  or 
interstices  that  these  portions  may  be  called  homogeneous 
in  tho  ssnse  that  a  crystal  or  a  liquid  can  be  called 
(compare  section  40  below). 
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a  elasticity  of  shape  of  many  solid*  is  not  perfect : 
.  known  whether  it  U  perfect  f v      '     ■ 


.    iThe 

it  U  not  known  whether  it  U  perfect  for  any.  It  might  be 
expected  to  ba  perfect  for  ghat  and  rode  crystal  and 
diamond  and  other  hud,  brittle,  homogeneous  substances; 

"■-'-■■■*■  a  for  glees  it  is  not 


nd  shows  ca  the  contrary  a  notable  degree  of  tmpsrfec- 
in  the  torsional  elasticity  of  glass  fibres.     It  might  be 

.  latad  that  in  copper  and  soft  iron  and  other  plastic 
metals  the  elaiticity  of  ships  would  ba  vary  Imperfect ; 
experiment  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  copper,  brae*, 
aoft  iron,  steel,  platinum,  provided  the  distortion  doea  not 
exceed  a  certain  limit  in  each  case,  elasticity  of  ahapo  ia 
remarkably  perfect,  mnch  mora  perfect  tiian  in  glaaa.  It 
ia  quite  probable  that  area  in  the  softer  m utile  tttv,  tin, 
lead,  cadmium,  potassium,  sodium,  &c— the  elasticity  of 
shape  may  be  aa  perfect  as  in  the  metals  mentioned  shore, 
but  within  narrower  limits  as  to  degree  of  distortion. 
Accurate  experiment  is  utterly  wanting,  to  discover  what  is 
the  degree  of  imperfection,  if  any,  of.  the  elasticity  of  any 
metal  or  alloy,  when  tasted  within  luffkiently  narrow  limits 
of  distortion. 

8.  The  "viscosity  of  metals  ■described  below  (sections21- 
S5)  doea  not  demonstrate  any  imparfectneaa  of  elasticity 
according  to  the  definition  of  section  I,  which  la  purely 
statical.  The  viscosity  of  solids  stow  (for  all  wa  yet  know 
by  experiment)  depend,  aa  doea  the  risoosity  of  fluids,  npon 
a  resistance  Tsrying  with  the  Telocity  of  the  change,  and 
waaiihing  when  tie  rtlodtf  cf  lit  cjia*gc  it  sere,  that  Is  to 
say,  when  the  body  iaat  rest  in  any  configuration ;  if  so,  the 
elasticity  of  the  substance  concerned  ia  perfect  within  the 
limits  of  the  experiment  In  question.  If,  on  the  other 
hand  (as  the  discovery  of  elastic  fatigue  described  below 
seems  to  indicate  may  be  to  some  degree  the  case),  the  loss  of 
energy  from  the  vibrations  in  the  experiments  described  is 
dne  to  a  dependence  of  the  elastic  resilient  force  npon 
previous  conditions  of  the 
"would  be 


ness  of  static  elasticity.  Here,  than,  wa  have  a  definite 
question  which  can  be  answered  by  experiment  only  ^-Con- 
sider a  certain  definite  street  applied  to  a  solid  substance : 
at,  for  example,  a  certain  "  couple  *  twisting  a  wire  or 
rod ;  or  a  certain  weight  pulling  it  out,  or  compressing  it 
lengthwise;  or  a  certain  weight  placed  on  the  middle  of 
restiea  tinder  its  ends.    Let  it  be 


moved,  and  if  it  ba  found  to  remain  at  rest 
"guration  for  minutes,  or  hours,  or  days, 
9  removal  of  the  stress,  a  part  of  the 
ilefinitiun  of  perfect  elasticity  is  fulfilled.  Or,  again,  if  the 
etnas  be  applied,  and  kept  applied  with  absolute  constancy, 
and  if  the  body  remain  permanently  in  a 


in  the  a 


is  proved.  When  any  such  experiment 
metal,  unless  some  of  the  softer  metals  (section  4)  a  to  bo 
excepted,  there  Is  certainly  very  little  if  my  change  of  con- 
Ignration  in  the  circumstances  new  supposed.  Tie  writer 
believes,  indeed,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  lias  hitherto  been 
discovered  by  experiment,  provided  the  stress  has  been 
considerably  last  than  that  which  would  break  or  give  n 
notable  permanent  twist,  or  elongation,  or  bend,  to  tho  body, 
that  ia  to  say,  provided  the  action  has  been  kept  decidedly 
within  the  limits  of  the  body's  elaiticity  as  commonly 
understood  (sections  7-20).  Mr  J.  T.  Bottotnley,  with  the 
assistance  oi  a  grant  of  money  from  the  British  Aesociation, 
has  commenced  mnMnf,  arrangements  for  secular  experi- 
ment* on  the  elasticity  of  metals,  in. the  tower  of  the 


university  of  Glasgow,  to  answer  Una  question  in  re- 
spect to  permanence  or  non-permananoe  through  minutes, 
or  hours,  or  days,  or  years,  or  centuries.  If  several  gold 
wires  an  hnng  aids  by  aide,  one  of  them  bearing  the 
smallest  weight  that  will  keep  it  approximately  atraight, 
another  wire  A  of  the  breaking  weight,  another  wire  & 
of  the  breaking  weight,  and  so  on;  the  one  of  them  bearing 
U  of  the  breaking  weight  will  probably,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  or  days,  show  very  sensible  elongation.  Will  it 
go  on  becoming  longer  and  longer  till  it  breaks,  or  will  the 
thne-enrve  of  Its  elongation  be  asymptotic  I  Evan  with 
considerably  less  than  ig  of  the  breaking  weight  there  will 
probably  be  a  continually  augmenting  elongation,  but  with 
asymptotic  time-enrva  indicating  a  limit  beyond  which  the 
elongation  never  goes,  but  wh ish  it  infinitely  nearly  reaches 
m  an  infinite  time.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  gold  wire 
stretched  by  -^  of  its  present  breaking  weight,  or  by  J  of 
its  present  breaking  weight,  or  aven  hy  1  of  its  present 
breaking  weight,  would  break  in  a  thousand  or  in  a  million 
years.  The  «™fm-  of  gold  ornaments  which  have  been 
found  in  ancient  tombs  and  cities,  and  have  preserved  their 
shapes  for  thousands  of  yean  without  running  down 
gUrier-wise  (as  doss  brittle  pitch  or  sealing-wax  in  the 
course  of  a  few  yean  in  moderately  warm  climates),  seems 
to  prove  that  for  gold  (and  therefore  leaves  no  doubt  also 
for  many  other  metals)  the  time  curve  is  asymptotic,  if 
indeed  there  is  any  slow  change  of  shape  at  ail  after  tits 
— -,:  — Mi—  of  a  moderate  stress  well  within  the  limits  of 
and  Greek  statues,  Etruscan  vases, 
with  their 


applicatic 


Egyptian  * 
obelisks,  and 
hieroglyphics,  ft 

S  with  tits  geological  evidence  we  have  of  their 
antiquity,  prove  for  atones,  and  pottery,  and  rocks  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  a  permanence  for  thousands  and  millions  of 


to  distorting  stoma, 
6.  The  complete  fulfilment  of  the  definition  of  perfect 
elasticity  is  not  proved  by  mere  permanence  of  the  extreme 


of  the  stress  ia  alternately  applied  and  removed. 
xnia  condition  might  be  fulfilled,  and  yet  the  amount  of 
alsstio  fores  might  be  different  with  the  same  palpable 
configuration  of  the  body  dflrlag  gradual  augmentation  and 
doring  gradual  diminution  of  the  stress.  That  it  is  so  in 
fact  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  viscoeity  referred  to 
below  -,  but  it  ia  not  yet  proved  that  if,  after  increasing  the 
stress  to  a  certain  definite  amount,  the  body  is  brought  to 
rest  in  the  rente  palpable  configuration  as  before,  the 
amounts  of  stress  required  to  hold  it  in  this  configuration 
are  different  in  the  two  cases.  If  they  are  (section  1)  the 
iperfect;   if  they  a 

at'  "  "■"■    *" 

below). 

7.  Limits  or  Ei-tiTiciTr— Xhutieitf  (f  Shape.— The 
degree  of  distortion  within  which  elasticity  of  shape  is 
found  is  essentially  limited  in  every  solid.  Within 
sufficiently  narrow  limits  of  distortion  every  solid  ihows 
elisticity  of  shape  to  some  degree— some  solids  to  perfec- 
ting so  far  m  we  Irnow  at  present  When  the  distortion  is 
too  great,  tho  body  either  breaks  or  receives  a  permanent 
bend  (that  k,  inch  a  molecular  disturbance  tint  it  does  not 
return  to  its  original  figure  when  the  bending  fores  .is 
removed).  If  fan  first  notable  deretieaoa  from  perf eotn  ess 
of  elasticity  is  a  breaksgs,  the  body  is  called  brittle,— if  a 
permanent  bead,  plastic  or  malleable  or  ductile.  The 
metals  are  generally  ductile;  aoma  motels  and  metallic 
alloys  and  componnda  of  metals  with  small  proportion 

other  substances,  are  brittle ;  tc  * 

certain  states  of  temper,  others 
The  steel  of  before  the  days  of 
remarkable  instance.    When  slowly  cooled  from  a  bright 


i  small  prow 
f  themlrittl 
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TtttWt,  it  Hifflflifrihly  tough  mddoeUl*  When  heated 
to  redness  and  cooled  suddenly  by  being  plunged  in  oil  or 
water  or  mercury,  it  become!  exceedingly  brittle  end  hard 
(gliiM-hard,  u  it  i*  ailed),  and  to  ordinary  observation 
■com*  incapable  of  taxing  a  permanent  bend  (though  pro- 
bably careful  observation  would  prove  It  not  quite  so).  The 
definition  of  etoel  used  to  be  approximately  par*  iron 
capable  ef  being  tempered  glattJiard,  end  again  toflened  to 
ttiferent  degree*  bf  difcrent  dfgreet  of  heat.  Now,  the 
excellent  qualities  of  iron  mode  by  Bessemera  end  Biamona'e 
prooBsoea  are  called  steel,  and  ere  reckoned  belt  when 
incapoMi  of  being  tempered  gtaerhurd,  the  possibility  of 
brtttlensss  supervening  in  the  coarse  ol  any  treatment 
which  the  metal  mty  meet  with  in  its  manufacture  being 
an  objection  against  the  nee  of  whet  wu  formerly  called 
steel  for  chip's  pistes,  ribs,  striugere,  4e,  end  for  many 
applications  of  lend  engineering,  even  if  the  material  could 
be  had  in  sufficient  abandonee, 

S.  Lots  or  Burncm  {oartarata) — Elaxidiy  of 
Bulk. — If  we  reckon  bj  the  amount  of  pressure,  there  a 
probably  no  limit  to  the  eleaticity  of  balk  In  the  direction 
of  til  line  en  of  preeenre  for  any  solid  or  fluid  ;  but  whether 
eonthtttetl  augmentation  prodnces  continued  diminution  of 
bulk  towards  aero  without  limit,  or  whether  for  any  or 
every  solid  or  fluid  there  ii  a  limit  towards  which  it  may 
he  reduced  in  bulk,  bat  smaller  thin  which  no  degree  of 


Would  any  preeenre,  however  tremendous,  give  to  gold  a 

density  greater  then  15  6,  or  to  copper  a  demit '— 

than  90,  after  the; 


porous  solid.  It 


i preeenre  ii  removed  (Motion  3  above)! 

body  be  t"    - 
probably  reeov 
ily  it  may  here  been  pressed,  and  probably 


recovers  the  s 


e  density,  how- 


shows  perfect  elasticity  of  bulk  (section  3  above)  through 
the  whole  range  of  positive  pressure  from  sera  to  infinity, 
provided  the  preeenre  haa  been  equal  in  ell  directions  like 
fluid  pressure.  As  for  negative  pressure,  we  have  no  know- 
ledge of  whet  limit,  if  any,  there  may  be  to  the  amount  of 
force  which  can  be  applied  to  •  body  palling  its  surface 
out  equally  in  all  directions.  The  question  oE  now  to  apply 
the  negative  preeenre  is  inextricably  involved  with  that  of 
the  body's  power  to  resist  The  upper  part  of  the  mercury 
of  a  barometer  adhering  to  the  glass  above  the  level  corre- 
sponding  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  ie  a  familiar  example 
of  what  is  called  negative  pressure  In  liquids.  Water  and 
other  transparent  liquids  show  similar  phenomena,  another 
of  which  is  the  warming  of  water  above  ita  boiling  point  in 
an  open  glass  or  metal  Tassel  .varnished  with  shellac. 
Attempta  to  produce  great  degrees  of  this  eo-eelled  negative 
pressure  ere  baffled  by  what  seems  en  instability  of  the 

equilibrium  which  aaperrener  -*-—  'v *-'—  - - 

1.  — . — anted.    It  ie 

.ilry  tofindl 
any  other  liquid  can  be  go  i  to 
•ponding  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  a  tell  hermetically 
Haled  tube,  and  how  many  degrees  a  liquid  can,  with  all 
precautions,  be  warmed  above  its  boiling  point.  Tn  each  case 
II  swims  to  be  by  a  minute  bobble  forming  and  expanding 
somewhere  at  the  boundary  of  the  liquid,  where  it  is  in 
contact -with  the  oonUining  Teasel,  that  the  possible  range 
of  the  negative  preeenre  ie  limited,  judging  from  what 
we  see  when  we  carefully  examine  a  transparent  liquid,  or 
the  surface  of  separation  between  mercury  and  glass,  b 
any  such  experiment.      The  contrast  of  "-  "    ' 


negative 
hitherto 


preaeun    practically    obtainable    or    obtained 
in  such  experiments  on  liquids  (which  are  at  the 
[ponding  to  the  weight  of  a  tew  metres  of 


sadda*  for  MaMfuuu,  »  Mm)  If  M&ricnl  art*  of 

Ml  pianoforte  wire  hanging  by  ana  end.  Whan  a  cord, 
r  rod,  or  wire  of  any  solid  suhatattea  hangi  vertically, 
ire  (for  example,  33,000  ■amoiphsras  m. 


the  case  just  cited)  in  any  transverse  at 


g  below  it     It  isan 


1)  by  lateral  poll  applied  al 
to  give  equal  negative  preseure  in  all  directions  I 

B.  Lama  of  Elaottotxt.  (oonmruno)— J&ubdtf  of 
Shape  far  JXetortiont  turf  Vntform  through  Of  Bnbmaner, 
and  for  Compound  Dutortione  ;  and  KiaMidty  eorretpeud. 
ing  to  Co-ttitttnt  Vidorlian  and  Change  of  Bulk,— 

XznmnU  1. — A  n.nnd  wire  tatstsd,  or  a  cylindrical  shift  tnn*> 
witting  revoratknal  nwtlre  la  bhUdbt,  Bresents,  as  in  shall  m 
[■aUI,  eninanmea  at  rfmpl*  diitortion,  W  to  itaaanait  dims. 
fa  dlaVnsit  parts  of  the  mbstaaes,  nunexlng  (nan  the  axil  when) 
Itiassro,  anrawssr/  to  the  surface  where  "* *■■ -* 

Sample  1— TJcmgiUon  ef  ■  win  a 


_  ___  a. — Bne: tailing  of  a  eehuaa  bv  end  nrassnra  lass 
semes  el  a  shaft*  euaneund  Mertten  combined  with  end* 

Hon  of  the  IT*-**™*:  both  distortion  snd  nnnifasssHrsi  nan 


., -Thxut*  of  a  round  ware  or  of  a  bar,  or  beam,  or 

glnkr,  of  say  shape  ef  nwaal  section,  by  oppeotte  handing  coontat 
appllsd  at  the  two  anda.  Is  a>  iDatsnat  InwlaaaeaAsdfaftAe  sat. 
stance  Is  atretehes,  and  the  mum  half  ahortaaed  with  exactly  the 

MMCuaUn.tkB^dtatffltiMttdGhu^e.a/rmliri.iuu^pla. 
'iinda.  The  strain  is  eaerotm  along  the  length  ef  the  bar,  bat 
reriasln  the  erase  notion  In  elsffple  proportion  to  dirtanoi  front 
a  certain  line  (no.  «S)  through  the  «»tni  at  Bt-rltr  of  the  (Ktiunl 
ana.  wsa^fs>tjsisssass*nisea»laeK  «-*ii-*»™ *—  r— j-~ii~. u 
te  the  plane  ef  earvsrara 

The  h'mits  of  elasticity  in  the  oases  of  theae  focr  axamplea 
ere  subjects  of  vital  importance  in  practical  moohaniea, 


experimentf 
infonaalicn 


erjarataobaa 


n,  haa  been  gone  through  by 
in  their  neceaeary  dealraaej  with  qoaatione  regard- 
ing strength  of  materials.  Still  there  is  great  want  of 
definite  sriirntifln  information  on  the  subject  of  limits  of 

questions  (section 'xl  below),  which  force  themselves 
upon  us  when  we  endeavour  to  analyse  the  aqpaaoaaat 
actions  concerned  in  snob  oaeee  as  the  roar  eramplee  Bow 
before  ua.  Some  princiiilea  of  muoh  importance  for  guidance 


nhuyeexu  " 

published 


byl 

the   Cambridgo  and  Dnblin  Matm 
"      mber  1848.     Noil'       '     '     ' 
or  brevity  by  any 


forth  twenty- 
man  article 
onieaJ 


io-sa 

-,  Collage,  «UgQw7 

ia"My^rfpidoytrtmtl«fdlowingpa«isti.»b!iwtliatta« 

absolute  strength  ef  any  T**—**'  oomraaea  ef  a  sahstaaas  p«it 

teg  dwtflltrlaad  few  enbeteneM,  if  any,  an  «"-'-  '— "  ■" 

till  anpatj)  Kf  vaiy  to  a  gnat  extant,  aeoon 

_    lawholsfeei 
11.  '■  Lat,  for  Inttince,  a  nand  tar  of  n 
■ '    a  win,  be  mede  nd  hot,  sad  than  b 


_    the  nertUas  haMBSSn  made  te 

exist  whan  the  material  aa  a  whole  ie  eehjeet  to  no  external  strata. 
"    '■-   —      ■     ■  •barof  niiUaab!*lr<>n,or*pt» 


ELASTICITY 

partlrlaa  may  now  ba  ntnnled  u  betinc  ill  completely  reined, 
JM,  nsrt,  w  erf  of  tin  hrh  nxed,  tnd  the  other  bo  mid.  to 
rarely*  by  tnniun,  till  th*  parhelia  it  the  dmuDfanoM  of  tb* 
bo  an  strained  U  Ik*  utmost  extent  of  which  thai  can  admit, 
without  nndarwoing  ■  permanent  nlnsraaon  la  thi 
n-jdon.1  In  Oil  condition,  huI  element*  of  th* 
tba  bu  afford  ndituw  proportional  to  tht  ili 


la  that  whloh.  la  orantoouly  urJinnd  a*  Urn ; 

strength  of  tba  bar.     Tor  futnni  referene*, 
denoted  by  L,  and  tba  angle  thiongh  which  it 
bow  and  of  tba  bar  by  e. 

12.  "The  twiating  of  tin  bar  mar,  however,  ba  carried  itQl 
briber,  and  dining  tba  BrMrau  of  this  procc**  the  antar  pntlelaa 
will  jiaLt  In  Tfrtn*.  of  their  ductility,  tioaa  towarda  tba  iotarior 
nceeaalvely  reaching  thalr  eleatlo  limit*,  until,  when  tha  twitting 
baa  been  ntCEcieutly  continued,  all  the  particle*  in  tha  lection, 
except  thaaa  quite  cloee  to  the  centre,  hare  been  atrained  beyond 
their  elaetlc  liraite.  Kane*,  If  wa  anppoaa'  that  no  chug*  in  tba 
I — '- —  of  tha  anbatanea  eomnodaf  tha  malarial  haa  reanitad  from 
tha  eliding  of  Ite  particle*  past  on*  another,  and  that  therefor* 
all  null  dementi  of  tha  aactian  of  tha  bar  afford  the  earns  rout- 
ine*, no  matter  what  their  ruataneaa  from  tha  centre  mar  be,  It  ie 
eaay  to  prov*  that  th*  total  Union*!  naiatue*  of  th*  bar  i*  I  ol 
what  it  wae  ia  the  former  cue ;  or,  according  to  th*  notation 
alrasdj  adopted.  It  la<  now  *  L. 

IS.  "  If,  altar  thi*,  all  external  strew  be  removed  from  tha  bar, 
It  will  aanuna  *  pool  tloti  of  equilibrium,  in  which  the  outer  pertlcleo 
will  ba  etnined  In  tb*  dirrrticm  oppoaita  to  that  la  which  it  m 
'" "  it  onea  in  th*  «&*  direction  M  that  of  th* 


twirling,  the  two  aata  of  opuoall*  couple*  thus  produced  among  th* 
particle*  of  the  bar  balancing  an*  another.  It  ia  easy  to  Slow 
that  tb*    liuo  of  aspiration  between,    tha  particle,  attained.  In 


*  parHctoe  attained 

te  dinction  and  Ihoa*  in  th*  other  ia  a'cirele  wheaa  radio*  ia 
|  a,  tin  radio*  of  the  bar.  The  particle*  in  this  line  ara  evidently 
•abject  to  no  atraln  '  when  t»  external  ample  ia  applied.     Tba  bar 


of  th*  coupla  L  hai  therefore  been  considerably  Increased. 
■trengtfc  to  reefst  tonus  In  tba  opposite  direction  bee,  however, 
by  the  nun*  process,  been  ranch  diminished:  for  aa  eoor  1*  It* 
freo  extremity  hi*  bean  mode  to  r-volre  backward*  throngh  an 
angle'  of  f  0  from  tha  position  of  equilibrium,  tbn  MfUelel  of 
the  drenrnferene*  will  hive  Buffered  tha  utmost  distortion  of 
which  they  con  admit  without  undergoing  permanent  alters. 
""  "—  "  ll  oaar  to  prove  that  tha  eoupii  required  to  pro- 
nila  of  tondon  la  tb*  rame  in  the  new  state  of  t  lie  bar 
Hene*  tb*  nltimata  atrangtli  of  th*  born-hen  twistat 

praaentadbj  a  eoonlo  amounting  to  only  1L.     But, 

aa  wa  ham  aeen,  it  1*  |  L  whan  the  wire  Is  twisted  forward*.  That 
It,  then,  The  teirt  in  Ut  neio  Hate  hat  timet  at  truce*  etreaftX  to 
wist  Ionian  is  one  direction  at  it  hat  to  raitt  it  tilt  ottfr. 

14  "  Principles  quite  similar  to  tha  foregoing,  are  applicable  in 
regard  to  beams  subjected  to  cnaa  attain.  As,  however,  my  chief 
object  at  present  Is  to  point  ant  tb*  ariatence  of  such  principles,  to 
indicate  the  mode  In  which  they  are  to  b*  applied,  *nd  toahowtboir 
gnat  practical  Importance  in  the  determination  of  the  strength  ol 
materials,  I  need  not  enter  folly  into  their  application  in  the  caw 


tJon.    Now,  it 
a*  In  the  old." 


tbatUth*e***oftoL____.  ._.      .._, 

tb*  different  ultimata  ra*iat*nc**  afforded   by  aL., _. 

tension  and  to  eompr*a*ion,  ami  on  account  of  th*.  numeral* 
Turietlot  in  the  form  of  Motion  of  beam*  which  for  different  pur- 
pose* it  I*  found  advisable  to  adopt,     I  shall  therefore  manly 

other  ductile  material  be 
ia  be  nut  Into  inch  a  star*  that 
in  tba  67      -  -      -  ■  - 


make  *  few  remark*  on  thle  eubject. 

IS.  "  If  *  bent  bu  of  wrought  iron  < 
etnightened,  it*  particle*  will  tbn*  be 


s  direction  ton-aide  which 


to  rriut  it  in  toe  opposite  c 
bung  entirety  different  limn 
wan  It*  (article*  all  relaxed 

tcmolitnin.     'ilia  actual  re 


.  it*  particle*  wi 

.  atnngth  to  reaiat  eroa*  it _, 

has  been  abnigbtened,  will  be  very  much  greater  than  its  strength 
rrilst  it  la  the  apposits  direction,  each  of  the**  two  reaistancea 

„...,..,:■ — '  frtmi  th*t  which  the  *»m*  b*r  wonkl  afford 

rhen  tha  entire  bar  is  free  from  e*> 
Io*  of  th***  Tarions  reaistancea  depend 
i  comparative  nltlaiat*  nautance*  afforded  by  the  sabttanc* 
to  Ocanpr*a*t*n  and  extsiaum,  and  alao,  in  a  rely  material  degree, 
on  th*  form  of  the  lection  of  the  bar.  I  may,  bowanr,  state  that 
ia  ganaral  the  nriation*  in  th*  itrength  of  a  Jar  to  reaiat  eroa 
attain,  which  an  occuioned  by  variations  in  it*  molecular  amnge- 
ineut,  an  nnch  greater  ersu  than  thaw  which  ban  already  been 
pointed  out  aa  occurring  In  th*  Itrength  of  ban  snbjaoted  to  torsion. 
W,  "  Whit  haa  already  been  ststod.is  quite  anSklant  to  acooant 
for  m*ny  Tary  diacordant  ud  perplciiiig  reanlta  which  have  been 
arrived  at  by  different  eiparfansnten  on  the  strength  of  ■"■  ■*■*■'-  ; 
It  acaroely  irar  oooor*  that  a  matariil  is  prcaentad  to  na,  either  rot 
eEperiment  or  for  application,  to  ■  practical  rue,  in  which  th* 
paiticlu  *»  fn*  from  gnat  mutual  atnla*.  Proeiaa  ban 
'-  '- v  -  --'-•--'  oot  by  which  «•  may  at  pleasure  prodne* 
a  of  thia  hind.  Theae,  or  other  proiaaia* 
nasd  In  the  muinfactun 


by  the  prone**  termad  eaU 
*>***«(*,  that  la,  by  hammering  it  till  it  is  cold*,  the  onter  patticlt* 
aiitt  In  a  orate  of  ertremo  eomnrsaion,  and  the  internal  one*  ia 
a  (tat*  of  •xtnnK'  Unaton.     Tb*  wun*  aaema  to  be  the  caa*  In 

eaat  Tb*  onter  portiao*  bar*  Mol*d  Brat,  and  have  thersfon 
contraotad,  whila  tie  inner  one*  itill  eontlni»d  'upended  bj  heat. 
Th*  inner  ona*  than  contract  a*  they  subaeqoeiitly  cool,  and  thua 
Ihey,  salt  were,  pull  the  outer  cues  together.  That  ia,  fn  the  and 
Uu  outer  on**  an in*  state  of  oonrpr«dan  and  tb*  taaar  n*  ha 


•  IM  aa*M  OHta-  H  TMa  iiiii  that  tba  tart*  at  ilaedprr  *i  * 
■rtifati  -Uc*  hu  abaaoy  nam  iDaiaed  toned  Ka  trntta  of  itiirfcrtr  an 
eqailoa  IBs  Hr*  aHM  at  u*  isan  wM*b  N  aaawtoani  eeaflDnlu  «*■*■ 
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emu*  ot  *n  Important  fact  oWrad  by  lb  Baton  Eodakiinoa  in 
Ua  valuable  laaaawhaa  in  regard  to  the  *traurth  or  out  iron 
{Bmi  If  Ot  A-Oar*  Amai=tim  for  1M7.  p.  Ml).1  Ha  found, 
that,   contrary  to  whit  bad  hem  pnrtonaly  auppoMd,  *  rtnin. 


contrary  to  '  ..      _     .  , ,  __ 

a  HHU  In  oomperUon  to  that  which  would  ooooaum  raptor*, 
wss  suflefamt  to  prodae*  *  M,  or  pannanent  chug*  of  form,  in  the 
beams  on  which  he  experimented.  Now  thit  li  juit  whet  (Mold  b* 
•spooled  Is  aooordenoe  with  tko  principle*  which  I  hare  brought 
forward;  f or  if,  for  torn*  of  ths  cuaaa  already  point*!  oat,  varloa* 
uarti  of  ilwu  previously  to  th*  application  of  an  external  fotn 
hen  ban  "trained  to  the  utmoet,  wfcwi;  by  th*  application  of  ansh 
force,  howerer  email,  they  an  atlll  farther  diapuaad.  from  their 
poaitfama  of  relaxation,  they  ranat  naoaararlly  undergo  a  permanent 
alteration  In  their  ootmerion  with  on*  anethar,  an  alteration 
permitted  by  the  ductility  of  the  nuHrlal)  or.  In  other  words, 


.        jwlthtbii  explanation  of  the  f  not  obaerred  by 

Mr  Hodgldnaon,  I  do  not  think  we  an  to  conclude  with  him  that 
'the  raaiim  of  loading  bodlM  within  tie  elaitio  limit  bai  no  founda- 
tion In  nature.'  It  appeareto  ma  that  th*  defect  of  alaitlcity,  which 
h*  baa  ahown  to  occur  m  with  terr  slight  strain,  aiiitt  nJj  when 
th*  etrain  la  applied  for  the  nrat  Urn*;  or,  in  other  worda,  that  if 
a  beam  h*«  already  teen  subjected  to  a  oeoatdorabl*  rtrain,  it  may 
aajdn  b*  iobjoetod  to  «ny  ■null*  strain  In  tha  auu  dlnotica  with- 
it  ite  taking  a  eat  It  will  readily  b*  seen,  howerer,  from  lit 
bdgklnson i experiment*,  that  th*  term  'elaetlo  limit,'  aa  wm- 
C  la  antlralr  n*ue,  and  mutt  tend  to  bad  to 

n  to  me  to  show  dearly 
fa  ItmU,  tat  any  material,  between 
I— .... iw  ujjj  m  |»nsr*l  he 

(JMng  th*  Tutorial  a  art,  or.  In  th*  cat*  of  nrlable  strain*,  if  w* 
viah  to  sroid  giring  It  a  continuous  raooeerliro.  of  rata  which  would 
gradually  bring  about  lte  destruction  ;  that  the**  two  •back  limit* 

■-- "-  J — 'id  one  on  th*  on*  aid*  and  th*  other  on  th* 

n  w Idnh  th*  matarlal  aeamne*  when 
j  may  be  both  on  th* 
-*  -'at  thaw  mar  ther' 

*  i*f trier  limit 


an  uraallT  situated  to 


tn*  side  of  tan  position  of  nluation  j  ■  and  that  thtj  ma} 

in  with  propriety  be  call**  the  reperwr  and  the  tytrierl 
h*  dung*  of  farm  of  th*  material  for  th*  particular  arraru 
/huh  ha*  b»«  giT*B  to  ita  particle*;  that  thea.  two  limit*  . 


wrdah  hM  b**n  gives  to  ite  particle*  .  _  .     .. 

fad  for  any  siren  material,  but  that,  if  th*  change  of 

........     .  t  .    ....  J^,,  Unit,  two  new  lunlto  wtlCbyi 

ant  of  the  partkle*  of  the  material,  he 


d  be jond  el 
lUowuthei 


ansltsrsfeum  in  th*  arranCMaent  of  th*  fautiole*  of  the  material,  he 
etna  to  It  in  also*  of  the**  which  it  pnrtcnaly  peawaared  ;  and 
Entry,  that  the  praearae*  employed  in  the  nunnractar.  of  material* 
an  usually  aneh  aa  to  plao*  the  two  Umlta  in  nan*  contiguity  with 
en*  another,  thni  cenSae;  the  material  to  take  in  tha  Ant  lutenoe 
*  art  from  any  etralo,  howerer  'light,  wail*  the  Interval  whiuh  nur 
.(toward*  edit  between  tha  two  limita,  and  also,  an  before 
•tated,  the  notes]  poairJon  aaanmed  by  each  of  them  an  determined 
be  th*  peculiar  rtnin*  wbioh  an  *ub**quentl/  applied  to  th* 

10,  "thalntrodnenoa  of  new,  thongh  niaemry,  element*.  Into 
the  — ^,1— «~«  of  th«- etrriiKth  of  material*  mar,  aa  th*  one 
head,  a*Mn .wnorbM from  renderir^^iQTera^attoum. 

lofobrW ' 

thertLbl* 

.. Am  bed 

nwnwafrawanw.  r» 

neariTtotmth,w 

n«ja5Gl  pica*****  whkh  ere  amnawhat-  ooaoaaW 
i   but   an  not  the   lea*   influential  from   their  i 


a^esas 


we  are  nut  tr  portion!  qaututu  of  wrreu  infareei 
regtrrling  limita  of  ehutjaito-.  Snppocing  ths  solid  to  be 
bomogoneonalj'  distorted  in  any  particular  w>*  to  nenrlj 
tlis  limit  of  its  aluticity  far  thii  kind  of  diatorbion,  will 
the  limita  be  widenad  or  narrowed  bj  th*  raperpoeitioa  of 
ustrntiTB  or  paritrre  preadrn  equal  in  oil  directions  produc- 
ing ft  dilatation  or  •  cotidoruation  1  It  (Denm  probable 
that  a  dilntatioD  would  narrow  tha  limits  of  elasticity,  and 
n  condtrinatiun  widen  them.  Thia,  howsTar, .  it  a  nuer* 
gnses  ;  aocparilDsllt  alone  ran  answer  tha  qoeetion.  Take 
again  a  somewhat  lewsimplo  eeie.  i,  wire  m  stretched  bj 
a  weight  to  nearly  its  limit*  of  longitadinal  elasticity  ;  n 
couple  twisting  it  is  applied  to  ita  lower  and— Will  thia 
either  cease  the  weight  to  ran  down  and  give  the  win  a 
permanent  tat,  or  break,  it !  Probably,— yea  ;  bnt  experi- 
ment only  can  decide.  The  COTnrponding  qnertion  with 
reference  to  a  column  loaded  with  ft  weight  now  hare  tha 
earns  aiiawer,  bnt  not  necessarily  to.  Ksperimnnt  again  ia 
wanting.  AwLrehangingatretcliodbyalight  w»ight,  merely 
to  ataadyit,  is  twisted  to  nearly  its  limit  of  torsional  elasticity 
by  a  couple  of  given  magnitude  applied  to  ita  lower  end  - 
tha  stretching  weight  is  Increased— Will  tlua  came  it  to 
yield  to  th*  couple  and  take  a  permanent  est  t  Probably,— 
yea.  (Certainly  yes,  for  steel  piano-forte  wire  experimented 
on  by  llr  M'Farlana  to  answer  this  qoeetion  amce  it  was 
nrat  pat  ia  type  fur  the  present  article.]  If  so,  than  the 
limita  of  torsional  elasticity  of  a  wire  bearing  a  beary 
weight  are  widened  by  diminishing  or  taking  off  the 
weight;  and  no  doubt  it  will  follow  continuously  that  a 
column  twisted  by  opposing  coaples  at  ita  two  ends  will 
hare  ita  limita  of  torsional  elasticity  widened  by  the 
application  of  forces  to  its  two  ends,  iirassiof  them  toward* 
one  another.  Eiperiinnita  to  answer  three  questions  would 
rwtainly  reward  the  experimeDter  with  definite  and  intenat 
iug  result*. 

22.  NlonowwEaa  of  IjmTT*  or  Elasticity — Solid*— 
The  limit  of  elasticity  of  metals,  stones,  crystals!  wood*, 
are  so  narrow  that  the  distance  between  any  two  neighbour- 
ing pointa  of  the  aabatanee  never  altera  try  more  than  a 
small  proportion  of  ita  own  amount  withoat  the  eabatanea 
either  breaking  or  experiencing  t  (iBrmnnont  set,  and  there- 
fore the  angle  between  two  linos  raectiujf  in  any  point  of  the 


before  the  body  either  breaks  or  takes  a  . 

By  far  the  widest  limit*  of  elasticity  hitherto  discovered  by 

experiment,  for  any  anbatance  except  oork,  indja-rohtnr, 

jullioajftrethoaeofsteelpiaflofortewirii.    Take,  for  eiumiile, 

the  pianoforte  wire  at  present  in  ua  for  di 

It  is  No,  22  of  th*  Binn'--1'"-  -i~  — 

7 -TIT,  It  weight  0-34  g 

kilogrammes  per   nasties!   mile  of  .1602-3 .  t 

therefore  It*  taction*]  area  and  diameter  are  -004+  aqaan 

centimetre  and  -0244  centimetre.      It  bean  a  Weight  of 

100  kilogramme*,  which  is  equal  in  weight  to  about  31 

kilometre*  of  ita  length,  and  whan  this  weight  1*  alternately 

hong  oa  and  removed  the  length  of  the  wire  varies  by  ¥, 

of  its  amount.     While  thia  taar*enikw.  take*  place  that*  ia 

a  lateral  shrinking,  at  wa  ahall  see  (eection  47),  of  from  { 

to  yV  of  tha  same  amount 

23.  Consider  now  to  tha  unstrained  wire  two  llnea  through 
the  substance  of  the  wire  at  right  angina  to  one  another  in 
any  plane  through  or  parallel  to  tha  axis  of  tha  win  ia 
directions  equally  inclined  to  thia  lino.  When  tha  wire  ia 
pulled  lengthwise  the  two  vertical  angle*  bisected  fay  th* 
length  of  tit*  wire  become  acute,  and  the  other  two  oMn*t 
by  aaroall  difference,  u  illustrated  in  th*  diagnin  (fig.  2), 
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where  the  continuous  Cues  represent 
unpolled  wire,  and  the  dotted  lines  the 
wire  when  polled.  The  change  in  each 
ol  tha  angles  would  be  „y  of  the  radian 
'-  virtue  of  the  elongation  were  there 


ing  were  there  no  elongation.  Tbewhole 
changs  experienced  by  each  of  the  right 
angles  ia  therefore  actually  (section  37) 
s'j  +  siirj  or  about  j'j  of  the  radian,  or 
O'-Bi.  This  ia  an  extreme  coat.  In 
ill  other  oaaea  of  metals,  atones,  glasses, 
crystals,  the  substance  either  breaks  or 
takes  a  permanent  bend,  probably  be- 
fore it  experiences  any  bo  great  angular 
distortion  u  a  degree ;  and  except  in 
the  ease  of  steel  we  may  roughly  regard 
the  limits  of  elasticity  ae  being  some- 
tiling  between  jfa  nndyj,  in  respect 
to  the  linear  elongation  or  contraction, 
and  from  ^  of  a  degree  to  half  a  de- 

«  gelati  ....  , 

ic  jellies,  have  very  wide  limits  of 
elasticity.  A  vulcanized  india-rubber  band,  for  instance, 
is  capable  of  being  stretched,  again  and  again,  tn  eight  times 
its  length,  and  returning  always  to  nearly  its  previous 
condition  when  the  stress  is  removed.  A  '  sliape  of 
transparent  jelly  presents  a  beautiful  instance,  of  greet 
degrees  of  distortion  with  seemingly  very  perfect  elasticity. 
All  these  instances,  india-rubber  and  jollies,  show  with  great 
changes  of  shape  but  slight  changes  of  bulk.  They  have, 
in  fact,  all,  as  nearly  as  experiment  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  determine,  the  same  compressibility  as  water. 

25.  Cork,  another  body  with  very  njde  limits  of  elasticity 
(very  imperfect  elasticity  it  is  true)  is  singular,  among 
bodies  seemingly  homogeneous  to  the  eye,  in  its  remarkably 
easy  compressibility.'  It  is,  in  /set,  the  only  seemingly 
homogeneous  solid  wliieh  shows  to  the  unaided  eye  any 
sensible  change  of  balk  under  any  practically  applicable 
forces.  A  small  homogeneous  piece  torn  ont  of  a  cork  may, 
by  merely  pressing  it  between  the  Sogers,  be  readily  com 
pressed  to  half  its  bulk,  and  a  largo  sub  of  cork  in  a 
Bramah  press  may  be  compressed  to  ^  of  its  bulk.  An 
ordinary  bottle  cork  loaded  with  a  small  piece  of  metal 
presents  a  very  interesting  appearance  ia  an  Oersted  glass 
compressing  vessel;  Ant  floating,  and  whoa  compressed  to 
SO  or  30  atmospheres  sinking,  and  shrivelling  in  balk  very 
curiously;  then  on  the  pressure  being  removed,  expanding 
again,  but  not  quite  to  previous  bulk,  and  floating  up  or 
remaining  down  according  to  the  amount  of  its  load. 

The  divergencies  presented  by  cork  and  gelatinons 
bodies  in  opposite  directions  from  the  regular  elasticity  of 
hard  solids  form  an  interesting  subject,  to  which  we  shall 
return  later  (eection  18). 

So.  Liquid*.— In  respect  to  liquids,  there  am  no  limits 
of  elasticity  so  far  as  regards  the  magnitude  of  the 
positive  pressure  applied  or  conceivably  applicable;  bat 
in  respect  to  the  magnitade  of  negative  pressure,  and  in 
respect  to  the  magnitude  of  the  change  of  bulk,  whether  by 
negative  or  positive  pressure,  there  are  probably  verv 
decided  and  not  very  wide  limits.  Thus  water,  though 
condensed  r\f  of  its  balk  by  3000  atmospheres  in  Per- 
kins's1 experiments  corrected  roughly  for  the  ocanprao- 
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sion  of  his  glass  "  pimmtter,"  which  is  very  nearly  si 
the  rote  of  mi  „  b  per  atmosphere  found  [section  79  below) 
more  accurately  by  subsequent  experiments  for  "»"J"*» 
pressures  np  to  20  or  30  atmospheres,  may  be  expected  to 
be  compressed  by  much  less  than  |  of  its  volume  under  a 


by   20,000    atmospheres,   is  an  interesting    subject  fur 
experimental  investigation. 

27.  Gat*. — In  respect  to  rarefaction,  and  in  respect  to 

Cportionate  condensation,  gases  present  enormously  wider 
its  of  elasticity  than  any  liquids  or  solids, — in  fact  no 
limit  in  resp:ct  to  dilatation,  end  in  respect  to  condensation 
adefinite  limit  only  when  the  gas  is  below  Andrews's  "critical 
temperature."     If  the  gas  be  kept  st  sny  temperature  above 


much  it  be  condensed;  and  therefore  for  a  fluid  above  the 
critical  temperature  there  is,  in  respect  to  magnitude  of 
pressure,  no  superior  limit  to  its  elasticity.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  fluid  be  kept  at  any  conatent  tampetotuie  less 
than  its  critical  temperature,  it  remains  homogeneous,  and 
presents  on  increasing  pressure  until  a  certain  density  is 
reached ;  when  its  balk  is  further  diminished  it  divides  into 
two  parts  of  less  and  greater  density  (the  port  of  bee 
density  being  colled  vapour,  that  of  greater  density  bong 
celled  liquid,  if  it  is  not  solid)  and  presents  no  furthar 
increase  of  pressure  until  the  vaporous  port  shrinks  to 
nothing,  and  the  whole  becomes  liquid  (that  is  to  say,  homo 
genoona  fluid  at  the  greater  of  the  two  densities)  or  slat 
becomes  solid — the  question  whether  the  more  dense  port 
ia  liquid  or  solid  depending  on  the  particular  temperature 
below  the  critical  temperature  at  which  the  whole  substance 
1    kept  during  tho  supposed  experiment. 

28.  The  therino-dynamic  reasoning  of  Professor  Jams* 

bomson,  which  showed  the  effect  of  change  of  pressure  in 

altering  die  freezing  point  of  a  liquid,  leads  to  analogous; 

considerations  regarding  the  effect  of  continuous  in 


substance  partly  in  the  liquid  and  partly  in 
solid  state  at  one  temperature.  The  three  cases  of  transi- 
tion from  gaa  to  liquid,  from  gas  to  solid,  and  from  liquid 
to  solid,  present  us  with  perfectly  definite  limits  of  elasticity, 
— the  only  perfectly  definite  limits  of  elasticity  in  nsture 
of  which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge. 

29.  Viicotily  a/  Fluidi  and  Solid:— Closely  connected 
with  limits  of  elasticity,  and  with  imperfectness  of  elostioUy, 
is  viscosity,  that  it  to  say,  resistance  to  change  of  shape 
depending  on  the  velocity  of  the  change.  *  The  full  dis- 
covery of  the  viscosity  of  liquids  and  gases  is  due  originally 
to  Stokes  ;  and  his  hypothesis  that  in  fluids  tha  force  of 
resistance  is  in  simple  proportion  to  tha  velocity  of  nhanrs 
of  shape  hss  been  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
mental investigations  of  Eelmholti,  Maxwell,  Meyer, 
Kundt,  and  Warburg.  The  definition  of  a  fluid  given  in 
section  2  above  may,  by  section  1,  be  transformed  into  tho 
following: — A  fluid  ia  a  body  which  requires  no  fane  to 
keep  it  in  any  partjcnlsr  shape,  or — A  fluid  is  a  body 

which  exercises  no  permf-  — "       '  -     ^ " 

shape.     The  resistance  tc 
a  fluid,  evanescent  as  it  u 


>e  presented  by 
■o  is  not  being 


r  different   from  that 


solids  constitutes  elasticity  of  shape  as  defined  in  section  1. 
Maxwell's  admirable  kitetio  theory  of  the  viscosity  of 
points  to  u  fall  explanation  of  viscosity,  whether  of 
liquids,  or  solids,  in  the  consideration  of  conSgun- 
sud  arrangementa  of  relative  motions  of  molecules, 
permanent  In  a  solid  under  distorting  stress,  and  temporary 
™  fl„;j.  ^  poly,  yflrtia  the  shape  is  being  changed,  in 
VTL-ioi 
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virtue  ol  which  elsstie  (ore*  In  th»  quiescent  solid,  ind 
viscous  resistance  to  chaos*  of  shape  in  the  aon-quieocent 
fluid  or  solid,  are  produced, 

■*J0.  Yttcautfaf  XttaUar,d  Fatigue  of  their  £UuCidtg,— 
Experimental  sntvaaes  performed  by  students  in  the 
physical  laboratory  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  during 
tho  session  1 8  OsV-rtfl,  brought  to  light  aoma  vary  remarkable 
and  intonating  results,  proving  a  loaa  of  energy  in  elsstie 
vibrators  (sometimes  m  much  aa  two  or  three  pet  cent,  of 
energy  loat  in  the  eonrae  of  a  single  vibration  in  odb  direc- 
tion) incomparably  greater  than  anything  that  conld  bo  doe 
to  imperfections  in  their  elsstieity  (section  1),  and  showing 
alao  a  very  remarkable  fatigue  of  elasticity,  according  to 
which  a  wire  which  had  been  kept  vibrating  for  several 
hours  or  daya  through  *  certain  range  came  to  raat  much 
quicker  whan  left  to  itaelf  than  when  *et  in  vibration  after 
It  had  been  at  raat  for  several  daya  and  then  immediately 
left  to  itaelf.     Thoa  it  waa  found  that  the  rate*  of  subsid- 


-  ™2» 

when  they  had  boon  at  net  ainco  the  previous  Friday, 
on  other  daya  of  tho  week,  or  than  after  aeveral  series  of 
axperimenta  had  been  made  on  a  Monday.  The  following 
statement  (sections  31-34)  ia  extracted  from  a  abort  article 
by  W.  Thomson,  in  the  Pnxxadingt  'of  (As  Royal  Society 
for  May  18,  1835,  containing  some  of  the  remits  of  theae 


31.  "  Vitality. — By  induction  from  a  great  variety  of 
observed  phenomena,  we  an  compelled  to  conclude  that  no 
change  of  volume  or  of  ahapa  can  be  produced  in  any  kind 
of  matter  without  dissipation  of  energy,  Evan  in  dealing 
with  the  ahuoluteiy  perfect  elasticity  of  volume  presented 
by  ovary. fluid,  and  possibly  by  aoma  solids,  aa  for  instance 
homogeneous  crystals,  dissipation  of  energy  ia  an  inevitable 
molt  of  every  change  of  volume,  because  oftheaccompeny- 
Ihg  change  of  temperature,  and  consequent  dissipation  of 
heat  by  conduction  or  radiation.  The  aaine  cause  givaa  rise 
necessarily  to  some  dsgree  of  dissipation  in  connection  with 
every  change  of  ahapa  of  an  elastio  solid.  But  estimates 
founded  on  tho  thermodynamic  theory  of  elastic  solids, 
which,  I  have  given  elsewhere,1  have  sufficed  to  prove  that 
the  loss  of  energy  due  to  this  cause  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  whole  loaa  of  energy  observed  in  many  casts 
of  vibration.  I  have  alto  found,  by  vibrating  a  spring 
alternately  in  air  of  ordinary  pressure  and  in  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pomp,  that  there  ia  an  internal  resistance 
to  its  motions  immensely  greater  than  the  resistance 
of  the  atr.  The  same  conclusion  ia  to  be  drawn  from  tha 
observation  made  by  Kupffor  in  his  great  work  on  tha 
elasticity  of  metals,  that  hia  vibrating  springe  subsided 


probably  mora  rapid  in  glass  than  in  soma  of  tha 
elastic  metals,  as  copper,  iron,  silver,  aluminium ; '  but  it 
is  much  more  rapid  than  in  glass,  marvellously  rapid  indeed, 
ia  aoma  metals  (aa  for  instance  sine),1  and  in  india-rubber, 
and  even  in  homogeneous  jellies, 

33.  "  Tktfrietional  nsisCcusc*  against  change  of  shape 
must  in  every  solid  be  infinitely  email  whan  tha  change  of 
shape  is  made  at  an  infinitely  alow  rate,  since,  if  It  wet» 
finite  tor  an  infinitely  alow  change  of  shape,  there  would  be 
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infinite  rigidity,  which  we  may  be  ran'  doea  not  exist  {at 
nature.  Hence  there  ia  in  elastio  solids  a  moUadarfriclitm, 
which  may  be  properly  called  euncosiiy  of  tolidt,  because,  aa 
being  an  internal  resistance  to  change  of  ahapa  iyndnsg 
on  the  rapidity  of  the  change,  it  mutt  be  classed  with  fluid. 
molecular  friction,  which  by  general  consent  ia  called 
viteotity  af  fluid*.  Bus,  at  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  bo 
remarked  that  tha  word  viscosity,  a*  used  hitherto  by  thai 
beet  writers,  when  solids  or  heterogeneous  semi-solid  semi- 
fluid masses  are  referred  to,  has  not  been  distinctly  applied 
to  molecular  friction,  especially  not  to  the  molecular  friction 
of  a  highly  elastic  solid  within  its  limits  of  high  elasticity, 
but  has  rather  been  employed  to  designate  a  property  of 
alow  continual  yielding  through  very  great,  or  altogether 
unlimited,  extent  of  change  of  shape,  under  tho  action  of 
continued  stress.  It  is  In  this  sense  that  Forbes,  for  . 
Instance,  baa  used  thetrord  in-  stating  that '  viecoos  theory 
of  glacial  motion,'  which  he  demonstrated  by  his  grand 
observations  on  glaciers.  As,  however,  he  and  many  other 
writers  after  him  have  used  the  words  plasticity  and  plastic, 
both  with  reference  to  homogeneous  solids  (such  aa  wax  or 
pitch  even  though  alao  brittle,  toft  metals,  Ac)  and  to 
heterogeneous  semi-eolid  semi  fluid  masses  (aa  mod,  moist 
earth,  mortar,  glacial  ice,  &&),  to  designate  tho  property 
common  to  all  those  csaee  of  experiencing,  under  continued 
■tress,  either  quite  continued  and  unlimited  change  of  shape, 
or  gradually  very  great  change  at  a  diminishing  (asymptotic) 
rata  through  infinite  time,  end  aa  the  use  of  the  term 
plasticity  implies  no  mora  than  does  ritconty  any  physical 
theory  or  explanation  of  the  property,  the  word  viscosity  ia 
without  inconvenience  left  available  for  the  definition   I 

33.  "To  investigate  the  viscosity  of  metals,  I  have  in  the 
first  place  taken  them  in  the  form  of  round  wires,  and  have 
choeen  torsional  vibrations,  after  the  manner  of  Coulomb, 
for  observation,  aa  being  much  tha  easiest  way  to  arrive  at 
definite  reswlts.  In  every  case  one  end  of  the  wire  was 
attached  to  a  rigid  vibrator  with  sufficient  firmness 
(thorough  end  smooth  soldering  I  find  to  be  always  the 
best  plan  when  the  wira  ia  thick  enough) ;  and  the  other  to 
■  fixed  rigid  body,  from  which  the  wire  bangs,  bearing  the 
vibrator  at  its  lower  end.  I  arranged  sets  of  observations 
bo  be  made  for  the  separate  comparison  of  the  following 

(a)  "  The  same  wire  with  different  vibrators  of  equal 
weights  to  give  equal  stretching-tractions  but  different 
momenta  of  inertia  (to  test  the  relation  between  viscous 
resistances  against  motions  with  different  velocities  through 
the  same  range  and  under  tha  same  stress  J. 

(4)  "  The  same  wire  with  different  vibrators  of  aqnal 
moments  of  inertia  but  unequal  weights  (to  test  the  effect 
of  different  longitudinal  tractions  on  the  viscous  resistance 
to  torsion  under  circumstances  similar  in  all  other  reapeeta). 

(e)  "  The  same  wire  and  the  same  vibrator,  but  different 
initial  ranges  in  successive  experiments  (to  teat  an  effect 
unexpectedly  discovered,  by  which  the  subsidence  of  vibra- 
tions from  any  amplitude  takes  place  at  vary  different  rates 
according  to  the  immediately  previous  molecular  condition, 
whether  of  quiescence  or  of  recurring  changes  of  ehape 
through  a  adder  range). 

(d)  "Two  equal  and  aimilar  wires,  with  equal  and  similar 
vibrators,  one  of  them  kept  as  continually  aa  possible  in  a, 
state  of  vibration,  from  day  to  day;  the  other  kept  at 
rest,  except  when  vibrated  in  an  experiment  once  a  day  (to 
test  the  effect  of  continBed  vibration  on  the  viscosity  of  a 
metal). 

34.  "  Anft.-(«)  It  was  found  that  the  last  of  energy  in 
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ft  aaaacUvftmtaoei  Amd  mm  mm  wm  greater  the  nth 
the  velocity  (within  the  limit*  of  the  experiment*) ;  but  tlu 
difference  batweem.  the  lease*  itlMud  high  ■peed*  na 
m*A  Imp  ttn  it  would  lm  been,  bad  tin  nUmkw, 
a*  Biorn*  has  proved  it  to  he,  in  fi  aid  friction,  arsBrmfaajway 
■a  the  rapidity  of  to*  chug*  of  shape.  Tha  irregularities 
in  tha  mlb  of  tha  experiment*  which  up  to  tlu*  time  I 
fcavu  made  aeem  to  prove  that  much  unaller  vibration* 
{prndaciiig  lea  ihwhtt*  imonnts  of  distortion  in  tbo  parti 
of  tbo  k-irea  meat  stressed)  mast  bo  observed  before  any 
simple  law  of  relation  between  ""J""1"  friction  and 

(i)  "What  tbo  weight  >u  increased,  tbo  viscosity 
wm  always  ftt  first  much  increased ;  but  then  day  after  day 
it  gradually  diminished  and  became  u  email  in  amount  as 
it  bad  been  witb  tha  lighter  weight     It  hie  not  yet  bean 

"labia  to  continue  the  experiments  bog  enough  in  any 
o  find  the  limit  to  tbii  variation. 


{«)  "lh»  vibration  apbeided  in  alnmimnm 

man  rapidly  from  amplitude  30  to  amplitude  10,  whan 
initial  emplitode  wee  *0,  than  whan  it  was  20.    Thus,* 


.witb 

wire,  and   vibrator  Ho.  1  (time  of 
"vibrations 


(if)  "In  a  wire  which  wm  kept  vibrating  nearly  all  day, 
from  day  to  day,  after  several  day*  very  much  mora  mole- 
cular friction  was  fonnd  than  in  another  kept  quiescent  ex- 
cept doting  each  experiment  'Thus  two  equal  and  aimilar 
piece*  of  copper  wire  were  put  np  about  the  26th  of  April, 
hanging  with  equal  and  similar  lead  weight*,  the  upper  and 
lower  and*  of  the  two  wire*  being  eimilarly  fixed  by  solder- 
ing. ■  No.'  3  wm  more  frequently  vibrated  than  No.  1  for 
a  few  day*  at  Bret,  bat  no  companion  of  viscoeitiee 
made  till  May  18.     Then 

Ho,  1  mtaided  from  SO  initial  range  to  10  in  87  l 
Ho.  1  pre  tba  nine  KiUIdmic  la  77  vibration* 
During  the  greater  part  of  May  18  and  17,  Ho.  2  was  kept 
vibrating  arid  Ho.  1  quiescent,  and  lata  on  Hay  If  experi- 
manta  witb  the  following  result*  were  mad*  i—  J**» 

HalinbeidalfrcaSOtolOaRttWTibntioiBunTaeM.,    »■* 


■a.  i  MbsUaafromSOto  10 1 


1  baa  been  kept  at  rest  iron  May  1 7,  while  No. 

kept  anetflattni  mora  or  lam  every  day  till  yeetcrday.  May 

" --*fJw*m-B)!u  — 


36,  whsn  both  were 


'  88.  Tk*  favertigatiw; 


i  angular  distortion,  to  dial 


»  waVn  aa  Fc,  1.  but  dlftrnt  mi 


possible,  tbo  law  of  the  soaltsBjar"  friction,  tti  existence  of 
which  waa  demonstrated  by  tbaae  experiment*.  Two  ques- 
tiona  immediately  ooenrred  :— ■ What  Ja  tha  law  of  sub- 
aidanea  of  range  in  any  single  seriea  of  nwcillationa,  the 
vibrator  being  undisturbed  by  external  forcet  and  (quc*> 
tion(a)  of  f  83  above)  what  ia  the  relation  between  tbo 
law  of  ■nbaidancfl  in  two  eeta  of  oacillatioiiH  having  different 
periods,  with  fbe  aame  elattie  body  in  toe  same  circum- 
Btanoea  of  elaatio  force,  a*  for  instance  the  aame  or  aimilar 
metallic  witw  witb  equal  weight*  hung  upon  them,  per- 
forming torsional  oscillation*  in  different  time*  on  account 
of  tbo  momenta  of  inertia  of  the  impended  masses  being 
different  1 

SB.  So  far  m  the  irregularities  depending  on  previous 
condition!  of  the  elaatio  idbatanca  allowed  any  simple  law 
to  be  indicated,  tha  experimental  anew  to  the  first 
question  for  degree*  of  inffnlar  distortion  much'  wnafl*f 
than  the  palpable  limit*  of  elasticity  wa*  the  Comtodxd 
bmlR  Law,  that  ia  to  aay, — The  diminution*  of  rang* 
per  equal  intermit  of  fine  or  per  equal  number*  of  otrilla- 
tione  bore  tt  constant  proportion  to  the  diminishing  rungs  ; 
or.  The  difsrenea  of  the  logarithm*  of  (Ac  range*  were  pro- 
portional to  tht  interval*  of  time. 

The  only  approach  to  an  answer  to  tbe  ascend  question 
yet  obtained  i*  that  the  proportionate  looses  of  ampliude  In 
the  different  oaaea  are  not  inch  a*  they  would  bo  if  the 
molecular  raaiatanee  were  simply  proportional  to  the  velocity 
of  change  of  shape  in  the  different  case*.  If  the  molecular 
friction  followed  this  simpla  taw,  the  proportionate  diminu- 
tion! of  range  per  period  would  be  directly  aa  the  square 
root*  of  the  periods,  or  per  equal  intervals  of  time  they 
would  be  inversely  aa  the  square  root*  of  tbe  period*. 
Instead  of  the  proportion  being  so,  the  loss  wm  greater 
witb  the  longer  period*  than  that  calculated  according  to 
the  law  of  square  root*  from  He  amount  in  tbe  shorter 
period*.  It  wa*  in  fact  m  it  would  be  if  tha  result  wera 
wholly  or  partially  due  to  imperfect  elasticity,  or 
"  elaatische  Nacb-wu-knug  "  —  elaatio  after-working  — as 
the  dormant  call  it  (compare  section.  6  above).  To 
form  a  rough  idea  of  tbe  results,  irrespectively  of  tha 


viscosity  of  gases),  consider  ■  perfectly  elastic  vesicular 
solid,  whether  like  a  sponge  with  conunnnication*  between 
the  vesicle*,  or  with  each  vesicle  separately  inclosed  in 
static  solid:  imagine  ita  pore*  and  interstices  filled  up  with 
a  viscous  fluid,  tucb  aa  oil  Static  experiment*  on  such  a 
solid  wiS  show  perfect  elasticity  of  bulk  and  shape ;  kinetic 
experiments  wtU  show  losses  of  energy  such  a*  an  really 
shown  by  vibrators  of  India  rubber,  jelly,  glass,  metals,  oi 
other  elastic  homogeneous  solids,  but  more  regular,  and 
following  more  closely  tbe  compound  interest  law  for  single 
series  and  the  law  of  relation  to  square  root*  of  periods 
stated  above  for  aeta  of  oscillations  in  different  period*. 
In  short,  according  to  Stokes'*  law  of  viscosity  of  fluids, 
our  supposed  vesicular  vibrator  would  follow  the  law  of 
subsidence  of  a  simple  vibrator  experiencing  a  resistance 
simply  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  ita  motion,  while  no 
such  simple  law  is  applicable  to  tha  effects  of  tbe  internal 
molecular  resistance  in  a  vibrating  elastic  solid. 

37.  Hooke'*  Law.— A.  law  expressed  by  Hooke  with 
Latin  teneneea  In  tbe  words  Ot  tauio  etc  eu  ia  tie 
foundation  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  tbe  elasticity  of 
hard  solids.  By  Maria  hare  is  meant  not  force  (m  i* 
generally  meant  by  tha  English  word  tension),  but  an 
elongation  produced  by  force.  In  English,  then,  Hooke'* 
law  la  that  elongation  (understood  of  an  elastic  solid)  i* 

rportional  to  the  force  producing  it.     It  is,  of  course,  to 
extended  continuously  from  elongation  to  contraction 
in  respect  to  the  effect,  and  from  pull  to  pnab  In  respect 
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to  the  mum  ;  End  the  experiment*  on  which  it  it  foonoed 
prove  a  perfect  continuity  from  a  pulling  force  to  a  smeller 
force  in  the  same  direction,  and  from  the  Ian  force  to  aero, 
and.  from  iero  of  palling  force  to  different  degrees  of  push 
or  positive  pressure,  or  negative  poll  Experimental  proof 
merely  of  the  continuity  of  the  phenomena  through  ten  ' 
farce  sufficed  to  show  that,  for  infinitely  email  positive 
negative  pulls,  positive  or  negative  elongation  U  simply 
proportional  to  the  poaitive  or  negative  poll ;  or,  in  other 
words,  positive  or  negative  contraction  is  proportional  to  the 
positive  or  negative  pressure  producing  it.  But  now  moat 
be  invoked  minutely  accurate  experimental  meaanremt 
find  how  nearly  the  law  of  simple  proportionality  holds 
through  finite  ranges  of  contraction  and  elongation.  Thi 
answer  happily  for  mathematicians  and  engine*™  is  thai 
Hooke'i  lam  it  fulfilled,  at  accural/!//  ae  any  experiment! 
hitherU  made  can  tell,  for  all  metals  and  hard  solids  each 
through  the  whole  range  within  its  limit*  of  elasticity ;  and 
for 'woods,  cork,  india-rubber,  jellies,  when  the  elongation 
is  not  mora  than  two  or  three  per  cent.,  or  the  angular  dis- 
tortion not  mote  than  a  few  hundredths  of  the  radian  (or 
not  more  than  about  two  or  three  degrees).  The  same  lan- 
holds  for  the  condensation  of  liquids  up  to  the  highest 
pressure*  under  which  their  compressibility  has  hitherto 
been  accurately  measured.  [A  decided  but  small  deviation 
from  Hoohe'a  law  has  been  found  in  steel  pianoforte  wire 
under  combined  influence  of  torsion  and  longitudinal  pull 
by  sir  il'Farlano  in  experiment*  mode  for  the  prej 
article  after  this  section  wae  in  type.     See  section  81.] 

Boyle'*  law  of  the  "  spring  of  air"  ihovri*  that  the 
augmentation  of  density  of  a  gas  is  simply  proportional  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  pressure,  through  the  very  wide 
ranges  of  pressure  through  which  that  lew  is  approximately 
enough  fulfilled.  Hence  the  infinitesimal  diminution  of 
volume  produced  by  a  given  infinitesimal  augmentation  of 
pressure  varies  a*  the  square  of  the  volume,  end  the 
proportionate  diminution  of  volume  (that  U  to  say,  the  ratio 
of  the  diminution  of  volume  to  the  volume)  is  proportional 
to  the  volume,  or  inversely  proportional  to  the  density. 
Andrews's  experiment*  on  the  compressibility  of  a  fluid, 
such  aa  carbonic  acid,  at  temperatures  slightly  above  the 
critical  temperature,  and  of  the  go*  and  of  liquids  at ' 
peratnres  slightly  below  the  critical  temperature,  an 
tensely  interesting,  not  merely  in  respect  to  the  natural 
hittorg  of  elasticity,  but  as  opening  viatns  into  the  philoso- 
phy uf  molecular  action. 

We  cannot  expect  to  find  any  law  of  simple  propor- 
tionality between  stress  and  change  of  dimensions,  or  pro- 
portionate change  of  dimensions,  in  the  case  of  any  elastic 
or  semi-elastic  "  soft  "  solids,  such  oa  cork  on  one  hand  or 
india-rubber  or  jellies  on  the  other,  when  strained  to  large 
angular  distortions,  or  to  large  proportionate  change*  of 
dimension*.  The  exceedingly  imperfect  elasticity  of  all 
these  solids,  and  the  want  of  daflniteneaa  of  the  substance 
of  many  of  them,  render*  accurate  experimenting  unavail- 
able for  obtaining  any  Tory  definite  or  consistent  numerical 
result* •  bnt  it  is  interesting  to  observe  roughly  the  force* 
required  to  produce  some  of  the  great  strains  of  which  they 
are  capable  without  any  total  break  down  of  elastic  quality ; 
for  instance,  to  hang  weight*  successively  on  in  india- 
rubber  band  end  measure  the  elongations.  Thi*  any- one 
may  readily  dp,  and  may  be  surprised  to  find  the  enormous 
;~~ "  -'■■■■'  -o  elongation  presented  by  theattenu- 


s  defined. — A  body  is  called  hoino- 
■  when  any  two  equal,  similar  parte  of  it,  with 
correspond  tog  line*  parallel  and  turned  toward*  the  same 
parts,  are  un distinguishable  from  one  another  by  any 
difference  in  quality.  The'  perfect  fulfilment  of  thi*  condi- 
tion, without  any  limit  a*  to  the  uraallnees  of  the  parta, 


though  eonoeivnbla,  is  not  generally  regarded  si 
for  any  of  the  real  solids  or  fluids  known  to  us,  h 
seemingly  homogeneous.  It  is  held  by  *U  naturalist*  that 
there  i*  a  moiecular  struefaw,  according  to  which,  in  «**• 
pound  bodies  such  a*  water,  ice,  rock-crystal,  4c,  the  eust- 
stituent  substances  lis  aid*  by  side,  or  arranged  in  group* 
of  finite  dimensions,  and  even  in  bodies  tailed  eimpli  (that 
i*  those  not  known  to  be  chemically  resolvable  into  other 
substance*)  then  is  no  ultimata  homogeneonsness.  In 
other  word*,  the  prevailing  belief  is  that  every  kind  ef 
matter  with  which  we  an  acquainted  ha*  a  nun  or  seta 
coanc-arained  texture,  whether  {as  great  massee  of  solid 
brick-work  or  stone-building,  or  m  natural  sandstim*  or 
granite  rock*)  having  viaibl*  molecule*,  or  (a*  smwingry 
homogeneous  metals,  or  continuous  crystals,  or  liquid*,  *r 
gases)  having  molecule*  too  small  to  be  directly  visible,  or 
mensurable  but  not  unditcorerably  small, — really,  it  i*  to 
be  believed,  of  dimension*  to  be  accurately  del 
future  advances  of  science.  Practically  the  d 
hemeatntmunm  may  be  applied  oa  a  very  large  scan  ™ 
masses  of  building  or  coarne-gminsd  conglomerate  rock,  or 

■ moderate  scale  to  block*  of  common  sandstone, 

small  scale  to  seemingly  homogeneous  metal*  f 
at  extreme,  undiscovered  fineness,  to  vitreow* 
bndt*J-  continuous  crystals,  solidified  gu  ma,  as  india-rubber, 
gnm-snbic,  Ac.,  and  fluids. 

39.  Itotrapic  and  ^olotropic  Sabttanea  defined. — The 
substance  of  ■  homogeneon*  solid  is  called  ieotropic  when  ■ 
spherical  portion  of  it,  tested  by  any  physical  agency, 
exhibits  no  difference  in  quality  however  it  is  turned.  Or, 
which  amounts  to  the  same,  a  cubical  portion,  cot  from 
any  position  in  on  isotropic  body,  exhibit*  the  mum 
qualities  relatively  to  each  pair  of  parallel  face*.  Or  two 
equal  and  similar  portion*  cnt  from  any  position*  in  tit* 
body,  not  (abject  to  the  condition  of  parallelism  (section 
38), ore  undiatingnishable  from  one  another.  A  substance 
which  is  not  isotropic,  bnt  exhibits  difference*  of  quality 
in  different  direction*,  is  called  erolatropte.*  The  remark* 
of  section  38  relative  to  homogeneonanes*  in  the  aggregate, 
and  the  supposed  ultimately  heterogeneous  texture  of  all 
substances,  however  seemingly  homogeneous,  indicate  car- 
responding  limitation*  and  non-rigorous  practical  interper- 
tatlons  of  isotropy  and  eolotropy. 

4ft  leotropy  and  jEalotropy  of  diftrent  eett  of  proper- 
tin. — The  substance  of  a  homogeneous  solid  may  be  iso- 
tropic in  one  quality  or  class  of  qualities,  bat  (eolotropic  in 
other*.  Or  ■  transparent  substance  m*y  transmit  light  at 
different  velocities  in  different  direction*  through  it  (that 
is,  be  dovbly-rtfraetiHff),  *nd  yet  a  cube  of  it  may  (and  doe* 
in  many  natural  crystals)  show  no  sensible  difference  in  it* 
absorption  of  white  light  transmitted  acre**  it  perpendi- 
cularly to  any  of  it*  three  pair*  of  face*.  Or  (as  a  crystal 
which  exhibit*  dickroiim)  it  may  be  sensibly  stclotfopi* 
relatively  to  the  absorption  of  light,  bat  not  aejaaUy 
double-refracting,  or  it  may  be  diehroic  and  dooUy-nftaet- 
ing,  and  yet  it  may  conduct  heat  equally  in  all  direction*. 
Still,  a*  a  rule,  a  homogeneon*  substance  which  i* 
wolotropic  for  one  quality  most  be  men  than  infinitedmally 
ssolotrcpio  for  *very  quality  which  ha*  directional  etonWeet1 
admitting  of  sr  corresponding  ssolotropy.  > 

11.  iloduiurt  of  SUuticitf.—k  modulo*  of  elasticity  it 
the  number  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  inisi—slistg.  a 
stress1  by  the  number  expre**iu|  '* 
due**.     A  modulus  is  called  * 
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the  itren  ii  nuh  that  U  product*  a. strain  of  hi  awn 
type. 

'  (1.)  An  botropia  solid  ha*  two  principal  modulates — 
a  Moiulwj  of  WMprwrian  and  ■  rigidity. 

(1)  A  crystal  of  th6  cubic  class  (fluonpor,  for  instance) 
has   three  principal    modulus**,— ea*  aWWiu    0/  nosv 


i*  of  it*  substance  baa  three 

hio  determinable  from  it*  different r-_ 

and  perpendicular  to  tna  a*m,_or  from  one 


ipressibilitie*  along 


lpressibility 

"Young1!  modulus"  (section  42)  of  an  axial 

bw  of  the  aubotuoa,  or"  deteminable  from  two  00m- 
pnatJbmifaa;  aod  tm  rigidity  determinable  bj  measure 
ment  of  the  torsional  rigidity  of  a  round  axial  bar  of  the 


.*• 


.    .  principal 

modal**  ay three  like  thcaa  of  eaaa  (3),  and  another 

rigidity  depending  on  (want  of  complete  areolar  1 
and)  nommtion  of  triplt  symmetry  of  form, 
sextuple  elastic  symmetry,  round  the  uiyiutilioa 

(0.)  A  oryatal  of  the  rectangular  parallelepiped 
"toeearal")  cUm  haa  six  diatinot  principal  modumee 
wbich,whan  the  dUrectioue  of  the  principal  axe*  ar*  known, 
an  deUrminable  by  aix  tingle  obsflrratioiit, — three,  of  the 
threw  (generally  unequal)  compressibilities  along  the  three 
_xat;  and  three,  of  the  One  rlgidltiea  (no  doubt  generally 
unequal)  relatively  to  the  three  aiiapla  distortions  of  the 
parallelepiped,  in  any  one  of  which  one  pair  of  parallel 
rectangular  faoM  of  the  parallelepiped  become  oblique 
parallelogram*. 

(6.)  An  anlotropie  eolid  generally  haa  six  principal 
modulates,1  which,  when  a  piece  of  the  eolid  ia  preeented 
without  information,  and  without  any  euro  Indication 
from  its  appearance  of  any  particular  axia  or  axea  of 
eymmetiT  of  any  kind,  require  just  twenty-one  independent 
obttt  lationa  for  tlie  determination  of  the  fifteen  quantise* 

rifying  their  type*,  and  the  rix  nnmerical  value*  of 
modnluBea  tnemeelvee. 
49.  "  Tee-no'*  Jfodulvt*  or  Modvltu  of  Simple  Longi- 
tudinal Btrett. — Thomas  Young  called  the  nodvlnt  of 
tiattieity  of  an  elartio  solid  the  amount  of  the  end-pnil  or 
end-throat  required  to  produce  any  infinitesimal  elongation 
or  contraction  of  a  win,  or  bar,  o>  column  of  the  enbtteneo 
multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  its  length  to  the  elongation  or 
contraction.  En  thia  definition  the  definite  article  it  clearly 
mitopplied.  There  are,  ue  we  have  soon,  two  moduluaaa 
of  elasticity  for  an  isotropic  solid, — one  measuring  elasticity 
f  shape.    An 


o  often  riaing  in  physical  science  from  faulty 
login  if  to  be  found  in  "  An  Acoonnt  of  aa  Experiment 
on  the  Elasticity  of  Ioa :  By  Benjamin  Berao,  Esq.,  In  a 
letter  to  Dr  Thomas  Young,  Foreign  Sao.  B.  8."  and  In 
Young's  "  Note  "  upon  it,  both  published  In  the  Trantae- 
ftoni  0/  tSe  Boyal  Society  for  1826.  Beran  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  a  well-designed  and  well-executed 
'      '       *  of  0,  bar,  397  inches  thick,  10 


inehee  broad,  and  100  inchea  long,  of 
Leightoo  Bustard  (the  bar  remaining  attached  by  one  end 
to  the  net  of  the  ioa,  but  being  out  free  by  a  saw  along  it* 
sidee  and  aerom  its  other  end),  by  which  he  obtained  a 
nation  of  "  the  modnlue  of  ice  ";*  and 
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Kodmls-s,  sec  77,  Wot. 


on*  end,  others  completely  detached,  and  found  result* 
agreeing  with  the  first  aa  nearly  "aathe  admeasurement 
of  the  thickness  could  be  aaoertained."  He  then  proceed* 
to  compare  "  the  modnlue  of  ice  "  which  he  bad  thne  found 
with  "the  modnlua  of  water,"  which  lie  qnotea  from 
Young's  Leetnm  ae  dedaoed  from  Canton's  experiment*  on 
the  compressibility  of  water.  Young  in  his  "  Kate  "  doee 
not  point  out  that  the  two  modulus**  were  essentially 
different,  and  that  (is  nodiUui  of  Kit  definition,  the  modnlue 
determinable  from  the  flexure  of  a  bar,  ia  essentially  tero 
for  every  fluid.  We  now  call  "Young1*  modulus"  the 
particular  modnlu*  of  elasticity  defined  a*  above  by  Young, 
and  ao  avoid  all  confusion. 

43.  Modulus  of  Rigidity. — The  "modulo*  of  rigidity  " 
of  an  Uolropio  solid  it  the  amount  of  tangential  stress 
divided  by  the  deformation  it  produces,— the  former  being 
meaeured  in  unit*  of  force  per  unit  of  the  area  to  which  it 
ia  applied  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  annexed 
diagram  (fig.  3),  and  the  latter  by  the  variation  of  each  of 
the  four  tight  angle*  reckoned 
in  faction  of  the  radian.    Br  T 

drawing  either  diagonal  of  tl 
equate  in  the  diagram  we  see 
that  the  d 


touted   by  it  give*  rise  to   a  T    - 
normal  treetion  on  ernrv  «n-    ' 


face  of  ths  lubatauoe  perpen- 
dicular to  the  square  and  parallel 
to  out  of  it*  diagonal*,  and  an 
equal  normal] 


tangential  force*  which  the  diagram 
indicate*.  The  corresponding*  geometrical  proposition,  also 
easily  proved,'  ia  a*  follow*  :  A.  strain  oompounded  of  a 
aimple  saiwsews  in  one  set  of  parallel*,  and  a  abnpl*  coti- 
tnotion  of  equal  amount  in  any  other  net  perpendicular  to 
those,  i*  the  same  a*  a  aimple  sheer  in  either  of  the  two 
sat*  of  planes  cutting  the  two  seta  of  parallel*  at  45",  and 
the  numerical  measuring  of  thia  shear  or  aimple  distortion 
it  equal  to  donblt  the  amount  of  the  elongation  or  contrac- 
tion, each  reckoned  per  unit  of  length. 

Hence  we  have  another  definition  of  "  modulus  of 
rigidity"  equivalent  to  the  preceding: — The  modnlu*  of 
rigidity  of  an  isotropic  substance  ia  the  amount  of  normal 
traction  or  pAsture  per  unit  of  area,  divided  by  tine*  tbo 
amount  of  elongation  in  the  direction  of  the  treetion  or  of 
contraction  in  the  direction  of  the  pressure,  when  n  piece 
of  the  substance  is  subjected  to  a  street  producing  uniform 
distortion. 

44.*  Condition*  ftdfiBfd  in  Elattic  Imtropy.— To  be  elaa- 
tically  isotropic,  a  spherical  or  cubical  portion  of  any  solid, 
if  subjected  to  uniform  normal  preeenre  (positive  or  nega- 
tive) all  round,  mult,  in  yielding,  experience  no  deforma- 
tion, and  therefore  muet  be  equally  compreseod  (or  dilated) 
in  all  directions.    But,  further,  a  cube  cut  from  any  position 


planes  parallel  to  two  pair*  of  it*  side*,  must  experience 
simple  deformation,  01  "shearing"  parallel  to  either  pair  of 
thaw  tide*,  unaccompanied  by  condensation 
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*nd  tha  •**»  m  *ma*ri)  for  ell  th>  thr»a  ways  in  wh 
■Ami  but  U  thai  applied  to  any  one  cube,  and  for  different 
eubea  tabu  from  air  different  positions  in  tha  aolid. 
Henesth*  elastie  quality  of  a  perfectly  abatio,  htunogana- 
ous,  isotropio  aolid  it  folly  dinned  by  two  elements,— its 
resistance  to  distortion  and  its  resist****  to  compression. 
Th*  first  ha*  bean  alreedy  considered  (eoction  43).  Tha 
aeeood  ia  naaaarad  by  tha  amount  of  uniform  pressure  in 
■11  directions  par  unit  ana  of  ite  surface  reqnired  to  pro- 
duce a  stated  vary  email  oompreaaion.  The  numerical 
reekooiug  of  th«  ant  b  the  snmprasmug  pressure  divided 
by  the  duninntion  of  the  bulk  of  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance which,  when  nneompteaaad,  oeeupi**  the  unit 
_        I*  jj  aomatimat  called  the  "  dattiatf  o/  Wl,"  or 


ELASTICITY, 

On  the  whole,  theNrore,  arehav* 

(R+i),  1-  the  dinette. 


a  on  unit  of  volant*  divided  by  the  compressing 
preeenn,  or,  te  we  may  conveniently  aay,  tha  oomprewjon 
per  unit  of  Tofamt*  par  unit  of  oumpreaaing  prewar*,  in 


i.  Strain  produced  by  a  tutglt  Longitudinal  Area 


J 


Ri? 


T 


the  relation  between  any  etreaa  and 
tha  b train  produced  by  1%  we  have 
only  to  nod  the  itrain  produced  by 
a  single  longitudinal  stress,  which, 

•olid,  wa  may  do 

-A.  simple  longi-  j 

-„_  ia  equivalent  to  a 

uniform  dilating  tenaion  JP  in  all 
direction*,  compounded  with  two 
iutorting  stresses,  each  equal  to 
IP,  and  baring  a  common  ana  in 
th*  Una  of  the  given  swujtsmte*] 
■trees,  and  their  other  two  axe*  "*•  *■ 

any  two  Una*  at  right  angle*  to  one  another  and  to  it 
The  diagram  (fig.  i),  drawn  in  apian*  through  one  of  theaa 
latter  line*  and  tha  former,  sufficiently  indicate*  the  ayn- 
theaia, — the  only  f  ore**  not  ihown  being  thoae  perpendicu- 
lar to  it*  plana; 

Henc*  if  n  denote  the  rigidity,  and  k  the  ateaW**  cf 
*jmpronu*,  or  the  BweWw  «/  Inik-daMit&f  (being  the 
l  as*  u  tho  reofprooal  of  tha  oompreaaflnlity),  Aw  efbot  will 
La  an  equal  dibtetion  in  nil  direction*,  amounting,  par  unit 
o/ volume,  to 

* « 

QBmpnnwlad  with  two  equal  distortions,  each  amounting  to 

* » 

and  h.wing  (section  43,  Footnote}  their  exes  In  the  direction* 
tact  ateted  for  the  'ana  of  the  distorting  atretse*. 

48.  Ike  dtbtetfon  and  two  ahaua  thus  determined  may 
be  conveniently  reduced  to  simple  longitudinal  attain]  by 
following  the  indications  of  section  43,  thus  .■— 

The  two  sheen  together  constitute  an  elongation  amount- 

ing  to  ^iri  the  direction  of  the  given  focoe  P,  and  equal 

n&JmtD 


Ur  to  ft    And  tat  onbw  dilatation  1 

il  in  all  direction*,  axcoi 


m-ii- 


'(£-». 


In  ill  dbeetisM 


,  and  w 


47.  Heno*  "Young'e  Modulus" -j^ 
ends  of  a  oolumn,  bar,  or  win  of  isotropic  n 
on  by  equal  and  Opposite  force*,  it  experience* 
lineal   contraction  equal  to  sgrr  *  o 

■    usual  per  unit  of    lineal 

of  the  fallacious  nuthanuttce  r*>- 

ferred  to  in  chap.'xvL  of  tha  mathematical  theory  Wow  j* 
a  oelabrsted  eonalusion  of  Navier*  and  Poissou's  that  the 
ratio  of  lateral  contraction  to  *knfl*tksl  by  pall  without 
tranarerae  force  b  J.  This  would  require  the  iff*"""  ' 
be  |  of  the  resbtanee  to  oomproasion,  for  all  solid  . 
wea  first  shown  to  be  fabe  by  Stokes*  from  many  ofcriow 
observations,  proving  enonnooe  diaonpanoiea  fioa   it  in 


require  the  rigidity  to 
n,  for  all  solid* ;  wades 

front  it  hs 
improbable 
tto  between 


differing  very  much  from  on*  anothsz  in  rigidity 
("stlnneea"),  era  probably  all  of  vwty  nearly  the  same  oow- 
pressibility  es  water,  which  b  «bont  >t)wi  per  ataioaphant 
Their  resistance  to  compression,  measured  by  the  redprooal 
of  this,  b  obviously  many  hundred  time*  th*  abaolnt* 
amount  of  the  rigidity  of  th*  *tiff**t  of  tho**  *nl*laniia 
A.  eolnmn  of  any  of  them,  therefor*,  whan  pressed  together 
or  polled  out,  within  its  limit*  -•-■■■■"•*' 
fores*  applied  to  it*  end*  (or  a 

pulled  out),  experiences  no  sousums  cnange  or  volume, 
flmwh  waj  sjenafln*  etna***  ni  hwaghh  Heuce  the  propor- 
tionate extension  or  contraction  of  any  tnucnxs*  fremiti 
must  be  eenaibty  equal  to  half  tha  longitudinal  contraction 
.  .  ^  fBU,j][  (D]MtUIcea  jjmy  ^  practically 
lpresiibls  elastic  solids  in  interpreting  all 
tor  which  they  are  moat  rem  arte  ble. 
Stoke*  gtre  reeeons  for  believing  that  msteb  also  hav* 
in  general  greater  resiatance  to  compreesion,  in  proportion 
to  their  rigidities,  than  according  to  the  fallacious 
theory,  »itti^ig>i  for  them  the  discrepancy  b  vary  Bench 
lea*  than  for  th*  gelatinous  bodies.  Thb  probable 
conclusion  was  soon  experimentally  deaaonttnted  by 
Wertheim,  who  found  the  ratio  of  lateral  to  longitndiosi 
cbeuge  of  lin«*I  dimensions,  in  columns  toted  on  solely  by 

_iethod, 

for"brsss,snd-aa^for 
iron.  For  copper  It  b  shown  to  lie  between  "228  *nd 
•441.  by  experiment**  quoted  below,  measuring  the  tondonal 
and  longitudinal  rigidities  of  copper  wire*. 

4&  All  these  results  indicate  rigidity  lest  in  proportion. 
"  llity  than   according  to   NaviePa  *n4 
And  h  ha*  ban  anpposed  by  many 

. b  seen  the  necessity  of  abandoning  Umt 

theory  as  inapplicable  to  ordinary  solids  that  it  may  be 

regarded  u  the  proper  theory  for  en  ideal  ptrfat  nlid,  and 

-  indicating  an  *mornri  of  rigidity  not  quit*  ranched  in 

y  real  substance,  bat  approached  to   In  some  of  th* 


■  ■  lMtea.  asj  tee  aratsfcwaw,  aal 
h.  (M  flA  .Sot,  InaQ  IMC     8*t 


■  Ob  th*  Irbttaa  «f  Itatas  ■ 

m  of  nWUo  Sofids,- IVum.  f 

Ctese,  HIM  Jteft. /mt.,  Ilsr<h  18UL 
'Ontte  TlMttittysnl  vtejodty  *t  nXebb"  <W.  Jnennwa-  irte, 
*.«.  sbjlSte. 
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Boat  rigid  of  utnnl  Mlid*  (u,  fix  btUBOe,  iron).  Bat  it 
i*  aosroehr  poetible  to  hold  e  pieoe  of  cork  in  the  kind 
without  peroeiring  the  faUacioaraw  of  thii  last  attempt 
to  maintain  a  theory  whioh  nmr  had  any  good  foundation. 
By  careful  measurements  on  wh—  of  cork  of  -various 
forms  (among  them,  ojlitid  rical  pieoee  cut  in  the  ordinary 
way  ft*  bottlee),  before  and  after  compressing  them 
longitudinally  in  •  Bramah'i  [mat,  we  hare  found  that 
the  cheugo  of  lateral  dlmonnioM  ii  irTtrntiHt  both  with 
•mall  longitudinal  contractions  and  rofirn  diletaiioceE, 
within  the  limits  of  elasticity,  and  with  auoh  euonaoue 
longitudinal  eontisctioiu  ai  to  J  or  J  of  the  original  length. 
It  ii  thin  pro»ed  decuively  that  cork  ia  much  mora  rigid, 
while  metali,  glass,  and  gelatinous  bodies  are  alt  lent  rigid, 
in  proportion  to  remtenet  to  compression, '  than  the 
•apposed  "  perfect  aolid  "j  and  the  practical  invalidity  of 
ths  thsoty  m  experimentally  demonstrated.  By  obvious 
*— *  n  of  jointed  ban  a  aolid  may  fat  designed  which 


49.  Moduli*  of  BimpU  longitudinal  BtraU.— In  sec- 
tions 4S,  48,  we  examined  the  affect  of  *  simple i  longitudinal 


apply  the  aama  process  to  InTaaUgata  the  InngUndbal 
and  lateral  tractions  raqsirsd  to  prodnoa  a  simple  lougi- 
tudinal  strain  (that  it,  an  elongation  in  one  direction,  with 
no  change  of  wnsnnslOBa"  perpendicular  to  it)  in  a  tod  or 
aolid  of  any  ■haps. 

Thus  a  simple  longitudinal  attain  *  it  eqnrralsnt 
enbio  dilatation  t  without  change  of  figure  (or  linear  di 
tion  ,«  eqnal  in  all  directions),  and  two  distortions  oonsii t- 
ing  each  of  dilatation  }•  in  the  given  dfnetion  and  oon- 
tnctioa  J* in  Man  of  two  direotVoni  perpandlcnlar  to  it  and 
to  one  another.  To  produce  the  onbio  rlflahtMnn  s  alone 
tsqnins  (sectio'.i  41)  a  normal  amotion  s»  eqnal  in  all 
direction*.  And,  to  prodnoe  either  of  the  distortions 
■imply,  aines  the  measure  (oeotion  43)  of  each  ia  {*, 
requires  a  distorting  aw—  eqnal  to  »*{*,  which 
of  tangential  tree  done  each  eqnal  to  this  enxmnt,  . 
(or  drawing  outwards)  in  the  fine  of  the  given  trftngetfri) 
and  nanism  (or  pressing  Inwards)  in  the  nw/nsaJBamlnl 
direction.     Than  we  have  in  all 

■boss!  traettoi- (*+)«)*,  la  the  direction  of  the  ah 


dloukr  to  the  giren  it 


60.  Wtigkt-Modul*t 


I  simple  longii 
in  unite  off  or 


Ae/JfeaWenv 

w  foros  per  unit  of  ares,  it  ii 
to  express  them.  In  terms  of  tlu 
weight  of  nnit  bulk  of  the  eolid,  A  modnlns  thus  reckoned, 
or,  as  it  is  called  by  some  writers,  ths  length  of  the 
modulo*,  is  of  course  fonnd  by  dividing  the  weight  modu- 
lus by  the  weight  of  the  nnit  bulk.  It  is  naefol  ia 
many  applications  of  the  theory  of  elasticity,  as,  for 
Inttinoe,  In  this  result,  which  la  proved  in  the  elementary 
dynamics  of  wiTee  la  an  alastio  solid  or  fluid  (chap,  xrii 
of  the  Mathematical  Theory,  below) :— the  Telocity  of  tram 
mierion  of  longitudinal1  vibrations  (as  of  sound)  along 
bar  of  cord,  or  of  wares  of  simple  distortion,  or  of  simple 
a  and  contraction  in 


iaotropio  aolid,  or  of  sound  waves  to  a  fluid,  t»  equal  to 
the  Telnrily  acquired  by  a  body  In  falling  from  a  height 
eqnal  to  half  the  length  of  the  proper  modnlns*  for  the 
j-that  is,  the  Young's  Modulus  (sjjpj  f or  the  fust 
esse,  the  modnlns  of  rigidity  (a)  for  the  second,  the 
modnlns  of  simple  longitudinal strain  (t + Jn)  for  the  third, 
the  modern*  of  oompteaaka  A  for  the  fourth.  Bemsrk 
that  for  sir  tie  statfe  "  length-modnlna  of  compression  *  at 
constant  temperature  fi  the  aame  aa  what  ii  often  toclini- 
cally  called  the  "  height  of  ths  homogeneous  atmosphere." 

SI.  In  reekoning  modnluees  there  mnat  be  a  definite 
understanding  aa  to  the  nnit  In  terms  of  which  the  force  is 
measured,  which  me;  be  either  the  Kserio  unit  or  the 
gravitation  nnit  for  a  ■perilled  locality,  that  it,  the  weight 
in  that  locality  of  the  nnit  of  mass.  "  Experimenters 
hitherto  have  stated  their  results  in  terms  in  the  gravitation 
nnit,  each  for  Ida  own  locality,— the  accuracy  hitherto 
attained  being  scarcely  in  any  eases  sufficient  to  require 
corrections  for  the  different  in»«»»**<—  of  gravity  in  the 
different  placet  of  observation. 

The  moat  netful  and  generally  o 
of  the  modnlns  of  tkttioTty  of  a  ml 


of  the  modnlns  of  oetttMfy  of  a  substance  is  m  grammes- 
weight  par  square  centimetre.  This  has  only  to  be 
divided  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  to  give  the 
British,  measures,  however,  being 
i  need  in  practical  and  oven  in 
■to,  we  too  often  meet  with  reckonings  of 
the  modnlns  in  pounds  per  square  inch  or  per  square  foot, 
in  tone  per  square  inch,  or  of  length  of  the  modulus  in  feet 
or  in  British  statute  miles. 

The  teekonlng  most  commonly  adopted  in  British 
treatises  on  meoheniei  and  practical  statements  is  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Tbomodrdo*  thrj  stated  mnst  be  divided 
by  the  weight  of  IS  cubic  inches  of  the  solid,  or  by  the 
—'-%  of  tin  specific  gravity  into  -43S5,*  to  find  the 
of  the  models*  in  feet 

pounds  per  square  inch  to  grammes  per 

,   multiply    by    TO'31,   or  divide    by 

'lystete  their  results  in 

£  bring  them  to 

,  of  the  incon- 

•  la  seenou*  Tt-Tl  n  issu  sh  thst    I     i      el   t. 
produced  by  tin  TTtt*  ananas  etatt  smear*  tMswjSTStsrt  win*. 

is  ordrssrv  ■oik]*,  reader  the  velcett*  ef  taissjiriis  of  losfttuuul 

the  test,  a*  ws  me  Casswati 
tasrsttiasjr-*" -■■■■■ 

™™  ™  *nT™  topoBsdi^ieirssrscassefvwUr. 
IU  oat  artat  allatiBB*  ef  tl»  FrtEdi  raitrkal  irtUn  1>  thrt  ths 
ma  of  las  salt  velars*  a  esUe  errdunetM)  of  vntsr  tt  Hs  tempo- 
^«^mMtatajndg.dtT(r-8U(;-)lJ»iiltT(lFtiaji«)lo.iiiratiHil 


.  ^tamejeeraveMerardt/rrt  ebo,  .....        .    .     „ 

raaaa  ass  sal  Be  arem  tMai]  eaavna  as  the  Brruss  aftoeteta  tta 
Auttj  ti  Bjciati  by  •  staber  hid  by  mnlUpljtos  the  tackle 
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Waight  per  square 
reckon  in  millions  of  _ 

S3.  "KeedliswK"  u  a  very  useful  word,  introduced  about 
forty  yean  ago  {when  tlie  doctrine  of  energy  was  beginning 
to  become  practically  appreciated)  by  Lewis  Gordon,  Siat 
professor  of  engineering  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  to 
denote  the  quantity  of  work  that  a  spring  (or  elastic  body) 
giv es  beak  when  strained  to  aome  stated  limit  and  then 
alio  wed  to  return  to  tha  condition  in  which,  it  rata  whoti 
fret  from  strum.  Tha  word  "resilience'  used  without 
apecial  qualification  may  be  understood  aa  meaning  extreme 
raiiiettee,  or  the  work  given  back  by  tha  apring  after  being 
strained  to  the  extreme  limit  within  which  it  can  be  (trained 
again  and  again  without  breaking  or  taking  ft  permanent 
eat  In  all  canes  for  which  Hooka's  law  of  ainpla  propor- 
tionality between  atraaa  and  strain  hold*,  tha  retUience  ia 
obviously  equal  to  tha  work  dona  by  a,  constant  force  of 
half  the  amount  ^f  tfiif  trtnHne  ft"**  "^"ff  thmngh  &  space 
equal  to  the  extreme  defection. 

03.  When  force  ia  reckoned  in  "  gravitation  measure," 
resilience  per  unit  of  the  spring's  meat  ia  simply  the  height 
that  tha  apring  itself,  or  an  equal  weight,  could  be  lifted 
against  gravity  by  an  amount  of  work  equal  to  that  given 
back  by  the  apring  returning  from  tha  ■!  i  ■■■■■!  condition. 

04.  Let  t!io  elns'iii  body  be  a  long  homogeneous  cylinder 
or  prism  with  flat  end*  (ft  bar  aa  we  may  call  it  for  brevity), 
and  let  tha  stress  for  which  its  resilience  ia  reckoned  be 
petitm  normal  pressures  on  ita  ends.  Tha  reaflienoe  per 
unit  aaan  ii  equal  to  toe  greatest  height  from  which  that 
bar  cut  fan  with  ita  length  vertical,  and  impinge  agniust  a 
perfectly  hard  horiamtaJ  plane  without  WMmg  stress 
beyond  ita  Bulla  of  elasticity.  For  in  thia  case  (aa  in  the 
caw  of  tha  direct  impact  of  two  equal  and  similar  bare 
meeting  with  equal  and  oppoaite  velocities,  discussed  in 
Thomaon  and  Taif  a  Natural  Philotophg,  section  303),  the 
kinetio  energy  of  the  tranalatioaal  mo  Lion  preceding  tha  im- 
pact ia,  during  the  firat  half  of  the  collision,  wl  "  " 


whollyoonve 
'hioh  flnrJBg: 

reconverted 


tton.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  collision  the  atopped 
end  of  the  bar  experiences  a  eonatant  pressure,  and  at  the 
nMuTa  of  tha  collision  tha  whose  substance  of  the  bar  is  for 
an  instant  at  rest  in  the  aama  atata  of  compression  as  it 
would  have  permanently  if  In  equilibrium  under  the 
iuflnenco  of  that  preaaure  and  an  eqnal  and  oppoatta 
pram  me  on  tha  other  end.  From  the  beginniDg  to  the 
middle  of  the  collision  the  compression  advances  at  a  uniform 
rate  through  the  bar  from  tha  stopped  end  to  the  free  end. 
Kvery  particle  of  the  bar  which  the  • 
reached  continues  moving  uniformly  w 
the  whole  before  the  collision  until  thai 


moving  uniformly  with  the  velndty  of 


lpreaaion  reaehae 
it,  whan  ft  instantaneously  cornea  to  rest.     The  part  of  the 
bar  which  at  any  instant  b  all  that  ia  oomp 
at  rest  till  the  corresponding  instant  in  tha 
the  collision. 

69.  From  oar  preceding  view  of  a  bar  impinging  againat 
an  ideal  perfectly  rigid  plana,  we  see  at  once  all  that  takaa 
place  in  the  real  case  cf  any  rigorously  direct  longitudinal 
collision  between  two  eqnal  and  similar  ablatio  bant  with 
Oat  enda.  In  thia  case  the  whole  of  tha  kinetio  energy 
which  the  bodies  had  before  collision  reappears  aa  purely 
translations!  ajaaafa energy  ftftor criliatoa.  ThesanMwould 
be  approximately  true  of  any  two  bars,  provided  the  times 
taVim  hyannl^inf  gmp>1«igi^i'inl  ill  intATnnthwMigh 
their  lengths  are  equal  Thaw  if  the  two  ban  be  of  the 
■una  antennae,  or  of  different  substances  having  the  same 
value  for  Young's  modulus,  the  atngtas  must  be  equal, 
but  the  diameters  may  be  imaanaj,     Or  if  the  Young's 


modulus  be  different  in  the  two  ban,  their  lengths  n 


lisiou  between  two  perfectly  elastic  bodies,"  whether  of 
equal  or  unequal  masses,  aa  given  in  elementary  dys- 
amicel  treatises,  are  applicable.  But  in  every  other  caae 
part  of  the  translations!  energy  which  the  bodies  have 
before  collision  is  left  in  the  shape  of  vibrations  after 
collision,   mid  tha  translations!  energy  after  t  "*""" 


between  solid  globes  of  the  ■ 
are  partly  due  to  tins  cause.  If  they  war*  wholly  doe 
to  it  they  would  be  independent  of  the  substance, 
when  two  globes  of  the  same  substance  are  used.  Thoy 
would  bear  the  same  proportion  to  tha  whole  energy  in 
every  eaaa  of  ecandon  between  two  equal  globes,  or  again, 
in  every  can  of  collision  between  two  globes  of  any 
atatnd  proportion  of  diameters,  provided  in  each  case  the 
two  which  collide  are  of  the  aama  substances;  but  the 
proportion  of  translations!  energy  converted  into  vibrations 
would  not  be  the  same  for  two  equal  globe*  aa  for  two 
unequal  globes.  Hence  when  differences  of  proportions** 
loesee  of  energy  are  found  in  experiments  on  different 
substances,  asm  Newton's  on  globes  of  glass,  iron,  or  com- 
pressed wool,  this  must  be  due  to  imperfect  elasticity  of 
the  materiel.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  careful  experiments 
upon  hard  weuVpoushed  globes  striking  one  another  with 
such  gentle  forces  aa  not. to  produce  even  at  tha  point  of 
contact  any  stress  approaching  to  the  limit  of  elasticity, 
will  be  found  to  give  results  in  which  the  observed  haw  of 
translational  energy  can  be  almost  wholly  accounted  far  by 


energy  can  be  almost  wholly  sec 
vibrations  remaining  in  the  globes  after  ooDii 
00.  JtzaapU*  of  Me*iiemx.-    -—■■■■    ' 

to  simple  longitudinal  pall,  tha 
pianoforte  wire  of  the 


(gravitation 


33)  at 

j)   par  ten .  metres  of  the  i 
the  length  of  tha  wire,  ita  resilience  ia  equal  to  tha 


work  required  to  lift  its  weight  through  179  metres. 

XxampU  2.— Tha  torsional  ranlianee  of  the  aama  wire, 
twisted  in  cither  direction  as  fsr  as  it  can  be  wittiuat  giving 
it  any  notable  permanent  set,  was  found  to  be  equal  to  the 
work  required  to  lift  its  weight  through  1'3  metres. 

Jliamph  3. — The  extreme  reailienoa  of  a  Ttdcaniaed 
india-rubber  band  weighing  133  grammes  was  found  to 
be  equal  to  the  work  required  to  lift  ita  weight  through 
1300  metres.     This  waa  found  by  rtratching  it  by  grade- 


to  find  the  integral  work  given  back  by  the  spring  after 

being  stretched  by  a  weight  juat  abort  of  tha  breaking 

07.  Flexure  of  a  Boom  or  Sod.— Ia  tha  problem  u. 
simple  flexure  a  bar  or  uniform  rod  or  wire,  straight  when 
free  from  stress,  la  kept  in  ■  circular  form  by  equal  oppos- 
ing couples  properly  applied  to  Ita  ends.  The  parts  of  tha 
bar  on  the  convex  side  of  tha  circle  must  obviously  be 
stretched  longitudinally,  and  those  on  tha  concave  tide 
contracted  longitudinally,  by  tha  flexure.  It  ii  not 
obvious,  however,  what  an  the  condition*  affecting  the 
lateral  ihrjpMnau  and  swellings  of  ideal  fllamenai  into 
which  we  nay  imagine  tha  bar  divided  lengthwise. 
Earlier  writers  had  assumed  without  proof  that  each 
Element,  bent  as  it  is  in  Its  actoal  position  in  the  bar,  ia 
elongated  or  contracted  by  the  name  amount  suit  would  he 
if  it  were  detached,  and  subjected  to  tile  nan  and  poll 
or  and  oompreesion  with  its  sides  quits  free  to  shrink  or 
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Mi  they  bad    takan  no   account  of  the   literal 
or  swelling  which  the  filament  mart  really 


proved  that  the  old 

tii*  important ' 

to  in  Motion  5 

we  imagine  tha  whole  rod  divided  parallel  to  ita  length  into 
infinitesimal  fllaumnta,  each  of  theae  shrink*  or  awella 
laterally  with  sensibly  the  same  freedom  a*  if  it  were 
•operated  from  the  rest  of  the  aubetanoa  and  subjected  to 
end  pull  or  end  eompreedoa,  lengthening  or  shortening  it  in 
a  straight  Una  to  the  nine  extent  aa  it  ii  nail/  lengthened 
or  ihorteued  in  the  circular  are  which  it  become*  in  the 
heat  rod.  He  illustrate*  the  dietortion  of  the  era**  eeetion 
by  which  theae  changes  of  lateral  dimensions  ere  neeeaearihr 
aooompanied  in  the  an"*™^  diagram  (fig.  S),  in  which 
either  the  whole  nor- 


r 
r 


angular  beam,  or  a  rect- 

normal   aeetion   of    a 

beam  of  any  torn,  i» 

represented      in      ita 

•trained  and  unstrained 

ftgnrea,  with  the  central 

point  O  common  to  the 

two.     The  flexure  ic  in 

plane*  perpendicular  to 

YOTp  and  ie  concave 

onward*    (or    toward*  *1»  B- 

X), — Q,  the  centre  of  curvature,  being  in  the  direction 

indicated,  bat  too  far  to   be    included   in  the  diagram. 

The  straight  aide*  AO,  BP,  and  all  (freight  Hnea  parallel 

to  them,  of  the  unstrained  rectangular  area  become  con. 

centric  area  of  circlee  concave  in  the  opposite  direction, 

their  centre  of  curvature  H  being  (article*  47,  48)  for  rode 

of  india-rubber  or  gelatin  on!  eubetence.or  of  glasi  or  metal, 

from  3  to  4  tun**  aa  far  from  0  on  one  aid*  aa  0 1*  on  the 

other.  Thne  the  originally  plane  sidesAC.BD  of  a  ractangn- 

lar  bar  become  anticlawic*  anrfacea,  of  enmtnraa  —  and 

P 
— ,  in  the  two  principal  section*,  if  *r  denote  the  ratio  of 
lateral  JainUng  to  longitudinal  extension.  A  flat 
reetangnlar,  «  a  square,  rod  of  india-rubber  [for  which  c 
amount*  (section  47)  to  vary  nearly  \,  and  which  ia 
""  •— »  great  amount*  of  etrain  without  utter 
Ling  elMtio  action]  exhibit*  thi*  pheno- 
rkebty  well. 

66.  Limiti  to  (As  htnding  of  Sod*  or  Basnu  of  kazd  WW 
ruhtUsnee. '—  For  hard  solids,  men 


woods,  ivory,  vulcanite,  papier-mache,  elongatioi 
traction*  to  be  withia  toe  limit*  of  elasticity  : 
rally  (eeetion  SS)  be  leee  than'  yjj.    Hence  the. 


oeJseadtho 


rally  (eeetion  38)  be] 

thicknni  of  the  bar  in  the  plane  of  enrrature  inuit  gene- 

"  '  of  the  diernfttfrr  of  curvature  in 

j  may  not  break  it,  or  give  it  a 

r  attain  it  beyond  ita  "limit*  of  elaa- 


refly  be  lota  than  irv  of  the 
'  a-  that  the  banding 
rtr 

*  of  Tkutfiat  Sprimg,  too 
actum  ST.— St  Tenant's  ' 


«.' 


to  fulfil  comlitio*i  of  KCtion 


theory  thowa 
be  fulfilled  if  the  ideal 
inla  are  to  hare  the  freedom  to  shrink  or  expand  ea  ex- 
id  in  eeetion  07.  For  nnleaa  the  bnadtk  AO  of  the 
ir  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  flexure)  be 


■  Mmmk  Iraefa  law, "  Da  k  Tanas*  da*  Ms 

iraUeaeaarkn  Ilixka,"  ■*. 

m  sea  Tail'.  JTaba-al  faflawyiy,  eeV  L  1 It*. 


very  ■nail  in  comparison  with  toe  m 
between  the  radio.  OH  and  the  thicknoat  AB  the 
diatancaa  from  TT,  to  the  eomen  A',  C.wunJd  fall  Bbort  of 
the  half  thickness,  OE,  end  the  diitanoea  to  ff,  D',  would 
exceed  ft,  by  difference*  comparable  with  ita  own  amount 
Thi*  would  give  ria*  to  sensibly  leti  and  greater  shortenings 
and  stretchings  in  the  filaments  toward*  the  comers  than 
thoae  supposed  in  the  ordinary  calculation  of  Hernial 
rigidity  (article  61),  and  ao  vitiate  the  result.  Unhappily, 
mathematician*  have  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  solving, 
poanbly  not  even  tried  to  solve,  the  beautiful  problem  thna 
presented  by  the  flexure  of  a  broad  very  thin  band  (such  u 
a  watch  spring)  into  a  circle  of  radius  comparable  with  a 
third  proportional  to  ita  thickness  and  ita  breadth. 

60.  But,  provided  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  flexure 
ia  not  only  a  huge  multiple  of  the  '/rtoiut  diameter,  but 
alao  of  a  third  proportional  to  the  diameter*  in  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  flexure;  then,  however  great  may 
be  the  ratio  of  the  greatest  diameter  to  the  least,  the  preced- 
ing eolation  ia  applicable  ;  and  it  ia  remarkable  that  the  - 
necessary  distortion  of  the  normal  aeetion  (illustrated  In 
the  diagram  of  article  G7)  doe*  not  eenaibly  impede  the 
free  lateral  contraction*  and  expansion*  in  the  filamenta, 
even  in  the  caae  of  a  broad  thin  lamina  (whether  of  pre- 
cisely rectangular  section,  or  of  unequal  tnirknreen*  in 
different  parti). 

61.  Flexurtd  SioidUim  of  a  Pod  or  Bum.— The  conple 
required  to  give  unit  curvature  in  any  plan*  to  a  rod  or 
baam  ie  called  it*  flexural  rigidity  fair  curvatare  in  that 
plane.  When  the  beam  ia  of  circular  cross  sai  liiai  and  of 
isotropic  material,  the  flexural  rigidity  ia  clearly  the  earns, 
whatever  be  the  plane  of  flexure  through  the  axis,  and  the 
plane  of  the  bending  conple  coincides  with  the  plane  of 
flexure.  It  might  be  expected  that  in  m  round  bar  of 
ssolotrouic  material,  auch  aa  a  wooden  rod  with  the  annual 
woody  layers  sensibly  plane  and  parallel  to  a  plane  through 
it*  as*,  would  ahow  different  flexural  rigidities  in  different 
planet,— in  the  caae  of  wood,  for  example,  different  according 
aa  the  flexure  ie  in  a  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  annual 
layer*.  Thi*  ■  not  ao,  however;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  easy 
to  ahow,  by  an  extension  of  St  Tenant*  theory,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  wooden  rod  the  flexural  rigidity  ia  equal  in  all 
plane*  through  the  axis,  and  that  the  plane  of  flexure 
si  ways  agrees  with  the  plane  of  the  bending  conple,  and  to 
prove  generally  that  tie  flexure  of  a  bar  of  mojotropu 
substance,  and  composed  it  may  be  of  longitudinal  fila- 
ments of  heterogeneous  materials,  is  precisely  the  tame  aa 
if  it  were  isotropic,  and  that  its  flexural  rigidities  are 
calculated  by  the  same  rule  from  it*  Young's  modulus, 
provided  that  the  awlotropy  ia  not  anch  as  (section  81) 
to  give  rise  to  alteration  of  the  angle  between  the  length 
and  any  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  length  when  weight 
ia  hung  on  the  rod,  or  on  any  longitudinal  filament  cut 
from  it  Excluding  then  all  caae*  in  which  there  ia  any 
auch  oblique  *»lotropy,  we  have  *  very  simple  theory  for 
the  flexure  of  bare  of  any  aubatance,  whether  isotropic  or 
wolotropic,  and  whether  homogeneous  or  not  homogeneoa* 
through  the  cross  aeetion. 

63.  Principal  fltxvnd  Wgiditia  and  Princinai  flan* 
of  Flacart  of  a  Beam. — The  flexural  rigUitv  of  a  rod  ia 
generally  not  equal  in  different  directions,  and  the  plane  of 
flexure  doe*  not  generally  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the 
bending  couple.  Thus  a  flat  ruler  is  much  mere  easily  bent 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  fat  breadth  than  in  the  plane  of 
ita  breadth ;  and  If  we  apply  opposing  conple*  to  ita  two 
end*  in  any  plane  through  its  axis  not  either  perpendicular 
or  parallel  to  ha  breadth,  it  la  obvious  that  the  plane  in 
which  the  flexure  taken  place  will  be  more  inclined  to  the 
plane  of  the  breadth  than  to  th*  plane  of  the  fantufaaj 


inple.    Very  elementary  statical  t 
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',  shows  that,  whatever 


ieshaM*ndtu8dh>tnTrationofrD«tterm  the' 

of  th*  bar,  than  axe  two  plana*  at  right  angles  to  op* 
another  neb  that  if  the  bar  be  bent  in  either  of  then 
plana*  the  bending  oonple  will  coincide  with  the  plana  of 
Snore.  Thnee  plane*  are  celled  prindpalplanai  of  flexure, 
and  the  rigiditie*  of  the  bar  for  flexure  in  thaae  planes  are 
called  it*  principal  flexnral  rigidities.  Whan  the  principal 
hernial  ngiditioB  era  known  the  flexure  of  the  bar  in  any 
plana  oblique  to  the  principal  plant*  it  readily  found  by 
auppoeing  it  to  be  bent  in  one  of  the  principal  plane*  and 


couple*  required  to  produce  theae  two  ■ 
The  position*  of  the  principal  plane*  of 
flexural  rigidities,  and  tha  Uw  of  nlomgn 


flexure,  the  relative 
..  tion  and  oon traction 


inn  m  the  crw  Medon  leaded  with  nutter  in  attMl*  eaujawMel 
teth*Toe^iHudnlaihidIffnntFertieftliacRM**eBan.  Let 
'  the  qautlnof  Batter  per  unit  en*  on  eny  point  of  the  <Uee  be 
sqnelto  the  louae's  ■corneal  en  the  T~n'*t  paint  of  the  ted 
when  the  toitcitfit  heeerejeniooa :  en  the  ether  hand,  whan  the 
neterlil  i.  humofinjMu  It  k  more  eonTentsnt  to  sell  the  quantity 
ef  nutter  melt;  per  unit  en*  of  the  duo.  OeneUednf  different 
en*  In  the  plane  of  the  aha  through  ita  centre  of  iserna,  lnd  the 
two  prtaeipel  axee  of  peateet  and  leut  raonientt  of  tnertie,  end 
BEd  the  moments  of  inutii  round  thim. 
(*.)  B  whatever  plane  the  bar  he  bent  It  will  experience  neither 

" x  muUotion  In  the  fjement  whloh  pecan  throne* 

"'    a  found  eooordlng  to  rnJa 


*fr)  Thta  all  tt*  perUele*  watt  experience  natter  elosansoo 
nor  eentaenoa  lie  In  a  soxfce*  cutting  the  plane  oi  flexor* 
nernendlcolcrlT  through  the  centre*  of  tnerae  of  the  crteo 
esatWAffrhe  nteteriel  an  thaoxMd*  of  sue  cylindrical  earfeo. 
I*  okaojetal  end  all  en  the  interior  h  ecertseoted.  ha  ehaclt  propor- 
twn  to  dMona*  bon  it  i  the  aBonat  of  the  doagatlon  or  oonfrec- 
lion  being  hi  feet  eqqel  to  dleteooe  fteea  tab  neutral  oariacc 
dhidelby  the  rediae  of  ha  excretar*. 

<*, )  Henee  tt  it  obvious  that  the  porbone  of  the  eolid  oa  the  two 
ehfae  of  ear  one*  eeenoa  net  expeefanoe  ■ntoal  ncmul  toroe, 
pallia*  them  towards  one  rather  to  the  stretched  pert,  end  pre** 
Inf  them  front  one  enother  in  the  eaadeaeed  pert,  end  that  the 
■nunat  of  thla  neeetln  or  poeltiTs  nornul  anaenre  per  unit  of 
ante  ant  be  anil  to  the  YenWl  nudum*  at  ft*  piece,  mulnplisd 
lato  the  BUM  of  it*  dletenee  ftom  the  metal  Bat  of  th*  etoee 


£  Their  oonple  reenltant  baa  It*  axis  perpendicular  I 
plan*  of  curvature  whan  this  line  li  either  of  tt 
principal  axe*  (3)  of  the  eroM  Motion ;  and  Ita  moment 
dearly  equal  to  the  moment  of  beet**  of  th*  material  diec 
(1)  divided  by  th*  reditu  of  curvature.  Hence  the 
principal  flexurel  rigidities  an  afrnply  tonal  to  th*  principal 

-*  J-iertia  of  thii  dieo;  and  th*  principal  nexnrtl 

a  plana*  through  it*  principal  axe*  and  the 
bar ;  or  taking  the  quantity  of  matter  ner 
«  dieo  unity  for  the 


Plenum*  in  menu  oi 
plane*  are  the  plans 
length  of  the  bar;  < 
unit  are*  of  the  dieo 


rigiditiea  are  equal 
>  into  the  principal 


to  tlit  product  of  the  Young's  modulus 

moment*  of  inertia  of  the  ohm  Motional  an**,  and 

principal  plane*   of   flaxuro  art  the  longitudinal  plana* 


application*  of  the  general  equation*  of  internal  equi 
of  an  aketic  eolid  hitherto  mode  tithatofM.de  St 


It  solution  of  problem* 
regarding  conduction  of  boat  haTt  been  mott  ingeui  ouely 
and  happily  applied  by  St  Tenant  to  the  problem  of  tortion. 
To  reproduce  St  Venant'e  mtthematkal  investigation  hare 
would  make  thi*  article  too  long  (SI  occupies  337  quarto 


page*  of  the  Mimoirm  oh*  Bma 


of  the  chief  rtenite  it  given  (■*■ 


66-73),  not  only  on  aeeoant  of  tisir  strong 
interest,  but  tleo  Wtute  they  an  of  greet  prtat 
in  engineering;  end  the  reader  ia  referred  to  Tboi 
Taifa  Frivol  PMoeentf.  *oction*  700-710,  fox  th*  proof* 
end  f or  further  detail!  regarding  reeolta,  but  much  UnU  ia 
'*■'  ""  i*  only  to  be  found  in,  St  Tenant** 


84.  Tonion  JVooIcm  tlattd  onet  Torsional  Sigidilg 
dtfinti. — To  on*  and  of  a  long,  atraight  priamatic  rod, 
win,  or  solid  or  hollow  cylinder  of  any  form,  a  given 
ropl*  it  applied  in  a  plana  perpendicular  to  th*  length, 
'hi!*  th*  other  and  ia  held  bat:  it  ia  required  to  find 
the  degree  of  twiet  produced,  and  the  distribution  oi 
etrain  and  strata  throughout  the  prion,  nit  moment  of 
the  oonple  divided  by  the  amount  of  the  twiat  par  unit 
"i  la  celled  the  tortlonal  rigidity  of  the  rod  or  priana. 
definition  it  founded  tunpry  on  the  oxteoairi 
of  Hooka't  Uw  to  tonion  diecorered  exptrimentnlrjr 
by  Oonlomb,  aaoording  to  wbioh  a  rod  or  win  whan 
twisted  within  limit*  of  tomonal  alaeticity  exert*  a 
roMtiTt  oonpl*  in  aimplo  proportion  to  the  angle  through 
which  one  and  ht  turned  rtnttrrtlw  to  th*  other.  Tb* 
baefpnl  ecadlttnw  to  bt  —  *■*■-<  to  'i—  *"- j~-  pwbiaal  art 
that  the  reenltant  aotuin  bttweou  the  sobatsnea  on  tha  two 
aidei  of  any  normal  section  ia  a  couple,  in  the  normal  pinna, 
equal  to  the  giTtn  oonple.  Thi*  problem  has  not  hitherto 
been  atttckad  for  tralotropic  toHd*.  Even  such  a  cats  aa 
that  of  tha  round  wooden  rod  (aeetion  SI)  with  annual 
layer*  atnaiMy  parallel  to  a  plana  through  ita  length,  will, 
when  twitted,  experience  a  dithribntion  of  strain  **M*pfr 
cated  much  by  it*  tnuteropy,  Th*  following  ah*e**M*nw 
of  result*  are  confined  to  tone  of  isotropic  material. 

06.  Tortiom  o/Ci-eWarCsfueSn-.— For  a  *aU  or  killow 
circnltr  cylinder,  the  solution  (given  firat,  we  believe,  by 
Coulomb)  obviously  ia  that  anon  circular  normal  notion 

internal  arrangement  (to  that  avtry  ttraigU  line   of    ita 
rnwnolet  remains  a  atraight  but  of  nit  changed  Itngtb),  bnt 
u  turned  ronnd  tha  axis  of  the  cylinder  th 
tnglt  aa  to  give  a  uniform  re*  */M*f  eqnel 

couple  divided  by  the  product  of  the 


a?  ana  (wbetl 
wtht  modubH 


>£S» 


MITfflrnT  or  oompleto  to  tibt 

■  '"'tyoftht     '  " 


i  of  rigidity  of 

Forj  if  we  suppose  the  dUtributiou  of  strain  thus  apecintd 
to  be  actually  produced,  by  whatever  application  of  ttrtta 
i*  necessary,  wo  have,  in  every  part  of  the  substsnoa,  a 
simple  shear  parallel  to  the  normal  section,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  radio*  through  it.  Tha  elastic  reaction 
against  this  require*,  to  balance  it  (section  4S),  a  simple 
diatorting  stns*  consisting  of  force*  In  the  normal  aeetion, 
directed  aa  the  (hear,  and  others  in  plane*  through  tha  axia, 
and  directed  parallel  to  the  axis.  The  amount  of  tha  ahear 
ie,  for  parte  of  the  substance  at  distance  r  from  the  axia, 
equal  obviuutly  to  rr,  if  v  be  the  rate  of  twiat  reckon*d  in 
radians  per  nit  of  length  of  the. cylinder.  Hence  tha 
amount  of  the  tengential  force  in  either  set  of  planes  ie  wr- 

Emu*  of  ant,  if  *  bt  th*  rigidity  of  th*  substance. 
Dot  there  it  no  force  between  part*  of  th*  anbetanc* 
lying  on  the  two  tide*  of  any  element  of  any  circular 
cylinder  ^^f**!  with  the  bounding  eyfindnr  or  cylinder* ; 
and  consequently  no  font  it  required  on  tha  cylindrical 
boundary  to  maintain  the  loppottd  state  of  strain.  And 
the  mutual  action  between  the  parte  of  tte  substance  on  the 
two  tide*  of  any  normal  plant  taction  consists  of  font  in 
thi.  plane,  directed  perpendicular  to  tharadiua  through  each 
point,  and  amounting  to  nrr  p*r  unit  of  arc*.  The  moment 
of  this  dietribution  of  force  ronnd  the  exit  of  the  cylinder 
is  (if  do-  denote  an  atamans  of  the  ant)  nr^dwr*,  or  th* 
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product  of  tn  into  the menust  of  inertia  of  the  km  rormd 
the  perpendicular  to  ita  plana  through  rt*  centre,  which  is 
therefore  equal  to  the  moment  at  the  oouple  applied  at 
either  and. 

40.  Pritm  of  anp  thapt  amtfraited  to  a  Sintplt  Twiit. — 
Farther,  it  fl  aaafly  proved  that  if  ■  cylinder  or  prion  of  any 
shape  be  compelled  to  take  exactly  the  state  of  strain  above 
specified  (section  6H)  with  the  Una  through  the  centre*  of 
inertia  of  the  normal  nations,  taken  instead  of  the  exit  of 
the  cylinder,  tha  mutual  action  between  the  parti  of  it  on 
the  two  aides"  of  any  normal  aection  will  be  a  couple  of 
which  the  moment  will  be  expressed  by  die  eame  formula, 
that  is,  the  product  of  the  rigidity,  into' the  rile  of  twist, 
Into  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  aection  round  ita  oantrs 
of  inertia.  But  for  any  other  shape  of  prism  than  a  solid 
or  sjsauetrical  hollow  circular  cylinder,  the  supposed  atate 
of  attain  requires,  besides  the  terminal  opposed  couples, 
force  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  priam,  distributed  over 
the  pnamatlc  boundary,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  PE 
along  the  tangent,  from  each  point  of  the  surface,  to  the 
point  in  which  this  line  ia  cut  by  a  perpendicular  to  it 
from  O  the  oshtreof  inertia  of  the 
prove  thia  let  a  normal  aection  of  the 
m  the  annexed  fltajganni  (fig.  8).  Let 
shear  at  any. point  P,~  close 
to  the  priamatio  boundary, 
be  resolved  into  FN  end  FT 
along  the  normal  end  tangent 
respectively.  The  whole, 
abear  PK  being  equal  to  rr 
ita  component  FN  ie  equal 
to  tt  ain  m  or  v.FE.  Tha 
eomaponding  component  of 
the  required  etreei  is  nr.  PE,  . 

and  involves  equal  f oroea  in  . 

the  plane  of  the  diagram,  and  In  the  plane  through  TP 
perpendicular  to  it,  easb  empunting  to  nr.PE  per  unit  of 

An  application  of  force  eqnal  and  opposite  to  the  distri- 
bution (boa  found  orer  the  priamatio  boundary,  would  of 
comae  alone  produce  in  the  priam,  otherwise  free,  a  atate 
of  strain  which,  compounded  with  that  suppoeed  above, 
would  give  the  atate  of  strain  actually  produced  by  the  Bole 
application  of  balancing  oouple*  to  we  two  end*.  The  re- 
snlt,  it  I*  easily  seen,  consist*  of  eti  iocreeaad  twist,  together 
with  a  an    '  '      " 


ion  ta  perpendicular 
iclastic  cnrvaturo,  w 


certain  anrfacea  of  auticlastic  curvature,  with  equal  opposite 
curvatures.  In  bringing  forward  thia  theory,  St  Tenant  not 
only  pointed  out  the  falsity  of  the  aappeaialan  admitted  by 
several  previous  writete,  and  need  in  practice  falladootiyby 
engineers,  that  Coulomb'*  law  hold*  for  other  forma  of  priam 
than  the  aolid  or  hollow  circular  oyKnoor,  but  ha  diacovered 
fnlly  the  nature  of  the  requisite  correction,  rodoead  the  de- 
termination of  It  to  a  problem  of  pure  mathematics,  worked 
oat  the  solution  for  a  great  variety  of  important  and  curious 
cases,  compared  the  remits  with  observation  In  a  manner 
eat  1  if ail  ifij  end  interesting  to  the  mrtsxajMaj  and  gave  con- 
clusions of  great  value  to  tha  practical  engineer. 

67.  "  KfdroJcinetic  Atudogut  to  Tbretna  Proliant.'1— We 
take  sdtutage  of  the  identity  of  mathematical  oonditiona 
in  St  Tenant's  torsion  problem,  and  a  hydrokinetu  problem 
firat  aolved  a  few  years  oarlior  by  Stokos,'  to  gtre  the 
following  atatemant,  which  will  bo  fonnd  very  useful  to 
estimating  deftdeuciea   in    torsional  rigidity   below    the 


"OonodrealiqddrfdoriritysoomrJetelyffflmgaclosod 
infinitely  light  priamatio  box  of  the  same  shape  within  at 
the  given  elastic  prism  and  of  Jongto.  unity,  atid  let  a  couple 
be  applied  to  the  bo*  in  a  plane  perpendicolar  to  its  length 
The  i&tctiw  moment  of  inertia  of  the  liquid' wDl  be  equeJ 
to  the  correction  by  which  tha  tnftmtl  rigidity  of  the 
elastic  prism,  calculated  by  the  false  extension  of  Coolnmb'n 
lew,  must  be  diminished  to  give  the  tree  torsional  rigidity. 

'•  Farther,  the  actaal  eeatn*  of  the  aolid,  in  any  infinitely 
thin  plate  of  It  between  two  normal  sections,  will  at  each 
point  be,  when  reckoned  aa  a  differenti  al  eliding  (asction  43) 
perelltl  to  their  planes,  eqnal  to  and  in  the'ssjiie  direction  aa 


velocity  of  tha  liquid  relatively  to  tha  coutnining  box." 
IS.  Solution  o/  Tortion  PrttUm.— To  prove  these  pro- 
positions  and  investigate  thamathematicaleqnationsof  the 


problem, 
Natural 


nby  inft 
;   thcail 


tha  process  fallowed  in  Thomson  and  Tail's 

PhOoiopky,  aection  TOG,  ia  firat  to  ahow  that  tha 

a  of  section*  63  are  verified  by  a  stats  of  strain 

[pounded  of  (1)  a  simple  twist  round  tha  line  through 

--'-■--  -*--—«-  and  (J),  distortion  of  eaabncnuiJ 

J  displace  merits  perpendicular  to  its 

find  the  interior  and  surface  euoatioos  to  de> 

tormine  thia  warping;  and   lastly,' calculate  the  actual 

moment  of  the  couple  to  which  tha  mutual  action  between 

the   matter  on  the  two  aides  of  anv  *"*— in]   aection  It 

equivalent  . 

69.  St  Tenant's  treatise  abounds  In  betntifol  and 
instructive  graphical  iUusbstion*  of  his  results,  from  which 
the  following  are  selected  s- 

(1.)  XUiptie  C^indtr.— Tne  plain  slid  dotted  corvilmejsl 
arcs  ate  (fig.  7)«r 
toor  lines"   (as 
topographs**) 
the  section  aa  warped 
by  torsion ;  that  ia 
to  say,  lb  es  in  which 
ft  ia  cut  by  a  — 


xallal  ■  planet; 

to  the  ana.      The 

arrows  indicate  the 

direction  of  rotation  "*■  7- 

in  the  part  of  the  priam  aSoer  the  plana  of  the  d 


"TtotK  tie  BNsaaat  of  tosrtls ef  a  rifU  sen*  *UsV  as  whs  be 

■1    i  |  ".     ij , |  '"         i  iff. 

ask*  It*  nodosa  bat  saue  as  they  an  -with  tha  MasH  la  9. " 
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(J.)  Contour  lina  for  Si  VmanCi  "  Hoilt  A  qvatr* pointt 
arrondit." — TJtii  diagram  (fig.  6)  shows  the  contour  line*, 
in  all  respects  at  in  cue  (1),  for  the  cue  of  a  prim  having 

for  section  the  figure  inchoated.     The  portion*  of   

outside  the  continuous  closed  curve  ere  merely  fndii 
of  mathematical  extensions  irreleTant  to  the  pi 
problem. 

(3.)  Contour  Una  cf  normal  uefiea  of  triangular 
at  Kxtrptd  bp  loriion,  shown  u  in  cue  (lj  (fig.  9. 
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may  be  expected  to  be  in 

section  one >nt»  projeotir 

(which  maybe 


(4)  Contour  Unit  of  normal  action  of  tquarep. 
•aarjxd  by  tortion  (fig.  10> 


-  ti  *jt  —  i)  give  sum 

(hollo*  lidee  end  ecnte 

half  ■  right  angle  relet 

70.    Tortionai  Jtioi 


(5.)  Diagram  cf  St  Vaanfi  atrvQintal  tquarufor  which 
Union  problem  it  algebraically  totvabit. — Thie  diagram 
(fig.  11)  shows  the  series  of  lineirapreeentedbythe  equation 
l,T»'-»y-«iVTl,)-l-^  with  the  militated 
valoesfora.  It  is  remarkeble  that  the  valneia -<  0'IS  iuid  a  •• 
""  H  *fi  ~  »)  P™  similar  hat  not  equal  currilineal  squsres 
"""" — ,J 1  ecnte  angles),  one  of  them  turned  through 

le  relatively  to  the  other. 

I  Rigidity  lat  in  proportion  to  •*»  of 
principal  Flaxral  Bigiditia  than  according  to  fab* 
nttulofi  (section  66)  of  Covlomb'i  La*. — Inasmuch  ea  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  a  plane  area  about  an  axia  through  its 
centre  of  inertia  perpandicuhr  to  it*  plane  ii  obviously 
equal  to  the  ram  of  ita  momenta  of  inertia  round  any  two 
aiee  through  the  aame  point  at  right  angles  to  one  another 
in  ita  plane,  the  fallacious  extension  of  Coulomb'*  law, 
referred  to  in  section  66,  would  make  the  torsional  rigidity 
of  a  bar  of  any  eection  equal  to  the  product  of  the  ratio 
of  the  modulus  of  rigidity  to  the  Young'*  modulus  into 
the  anm  of  ita  flexure!  rigidities  (section  61)  in  any  two 
planes  at  right  angle*  to  one  another  through  ita  length. 
The  true  theory,  as  we  hare  seen  (eection  67),  always  gives 
a  torsion*!  rigidity  less  then  thie.     How  great  the  deficiency 


*  in  widen  the  figure  of  the 


analogy  girea  in  section  07),  has  been  pointed  out  by  If. 
da  St  Tenant,  with  the  important  practical  application, 
that  strengthening  ribs,  or  projections  (see,  for  instance, 
the  second  of  the  saner sd  diagram*),  such  as  are  intro- 
dnced  in  engineering  to  giro  stiff™*  to  beams,  have  the 


_  the  flexor*!  rigidity,  and  giving  strength  to  bear 
ordinary  strains,  which  are  always  more  or  Jen  nexnraL 
With  remarkable  ingenuity  and  mathematical  skill  he  baa 
drawn  beautiful  illustration*  of  this  important  practical 
principle  from  hi*  algebraic  and  transcendental  solutions. 


Tig,  IS.— Dlaanmi  tbowtnf  torsional  rtgUltlas, 
Thus,  for  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  for  the  rectilineal  and 
three  curvilinesl  Kjuare*  shown  in  the  diagrams  (fig.  IS),  he 
finds  for  the  torsional  rigidities  the  values  stated,  lie 
number  immediately  below  the  diagram  indicates  in  each 
case  the  fraction  which  the  true  torsional  rigidity  is  of  the 
old  fallacious  estimate  (section  66), — the  latter  beJMg  the 
product  of  the  rigidity  of  the  substance  into  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  cross  section  round  in  axil  perpendicular  to 


rigidity  is  of  that  of  a  solid  cirsular  cylinder  of  the  sama 

TI,  Float  ofgrtatmt  Dittortim  in  Tm'Hed  Pritnu.— JL 
i  St  Tenant  also  etflt  attention  to  a  conclusion  from  his 
solutions  which  to  many  may  be  startling,  that  in  his 
simpler  case*  the  place*  of  greatest  distortion  an  those 
I  jints  of  the  boundary  which  are  nearest  to  the  axia  of  the 
twisted  prism  in  each  case,  end  the  places  of  least  distortion 
those  farthest  from  it    Thai  In  the  elliptic  cylinder  the 

O 
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tubal  u  nee  ii  moat  ntxained  al  the  ends  of  the  smaller 
principal  diameter,  and  lesst  at  the  and*  of  Uw  greater. 
In  the  equilateral  triangular  and  aqnara  piuma  than  an 
longitudinal  line*  of  maximum  strain  through  the  middle* 
(>f  the  aide*.  lu  the  oblong  rectangular  prism  than  are 
two  lines  of  greater  maximum  strain  throngh  the  middles 
of  the  broader  pair  of  sides,  and  two  Unas  of  leas  maxim-un 
Btmin  through  the  middlea  of  the  narrow  sides.  The  strain 
is,  a*  we  may  judge  from  the  hydrokinetic  analogy,  ex- 
cessively email,  bat  not  evanescent,  in  the  projecting 
rib*  of  a  prism  of  the  figure  shown  in  (3)  of  section  69. 
It.  is  quite  evanescent  infinitely  near  the  angle,  in  the 
triangular  ud  rectangular  prisms,  and  in  each  other 
cane,  at  (fi)  of  section  69,  in  which  than  is  a  finite  angle, 
whether  acnte  or  obtuse,  projecting  outwards.  This 
reminds  na  of  a  general  remark  we  hare  to  make,  although 
consideration  of  apace  may  oblige  ns  to  lean  it  without 
formal  proof. 

72.  Mi  at  Profteting  Anglo,  uaaaant ;  at  Reentrant 
Angla,  infiaitt,  liability  to  Crackt  proctedim/  from  Rt- 
r/itrant  Anglo,  or  any  floe—  of  too  liorp  amain/  «■«- 
(■r* — A  solid  of  any  elastic  substance,  isotropic  cr 
reolotropic,  bounded  by  any  surfaces  presenting  projecting 
edges  or  angles,  or  re-entrant  angles  or  edges,  however 
obtuse,  cannot  experience  any  finite  rtrna*  or  strain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  profteting-  angle  (trihedral,  polyhedral, 
or  conical);  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  edge,  can  only 


st  and  strain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  •  rmiirant  edge) 
or  angle ;  when  influenced  by  any  distribution  of  force, 
exclusive  of  surfteo  traction*  "infinitely  near  the  angles  or 
edges  in  question.  An  important  application  of  the  last 
part  of  this  statement  is  the  practical  rule,  well  known  in 
mechanics,  that  every  re-entering  edge  or  angle  ought  to 
be  rounded,  to  prevent  risk  of  rapture,  in  solid  piece* 
designed  to  bear  stress.  An  illustration  of  these  principles 
is  afforded  by  the  concluding  example  of  tomlon  in  Thomson 
and  Taitfs  section  707  ;  in  which  we  have  the  complete 
mathematical  eolation  of  the  torsion  problem  for  prisms  of 
fail-shaped  sections,  snob  a*  the  annexed  forms  (fig.  13). 


ao 


is.) 


»> 


fkal*. 

The  solution  shows  that  when  the  solid 

the  circular  cylindrical  surface  to  lie  axil,  as  in  (4),  (S), 

(6;,  the  strain  la  aero  or  Infinite  according  as  the  angle 

between  the  bounding  planus  of  the  solid  is  leas  than  or 

greater  than  two  right  angles  as  in   cases  (4)   and    (6) 

respectively. 

73.  CKanya  of  Temptratwt  produced  by  Camprcuiom 
of  Dilatation  of  a  Fluid  and  Strain  of  tiny  hind  i*  an 
Etaitic  Solid. — From  thermodynamic  theory1  it  is  concluded 
that  cold  u  produced  whenever  a  solid  is  strained  .by  oppos- 
ing and  heat  when  it  is  strained  by  yielding  to,  any 
elastic  force  of  its  own,  the  strength  of  which  would 
diminish  if  the  temperature  wen  reined  ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  heat  it  produced  whan  a  solid  is  strained  against, 
and  cold  when  it  fa  strained  by  yielding  to,  any  elastic 
furce  of  its  own,  the  strength  of  which  would  increase  if  the 
iratore  wen  raised.  When  the  strain  is  a  condense- 
ir  dilatation,  uniform  in  all  directions,  a  fluid  may  be 
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Hence  the  foUowlur  propo- 


included  in  the 

(I.)  A  cubical  compression  of  any  elastic  fluid  or  solid 
in  an  ordinary  condition  causes  an  evolution  of  heat;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  cubical  compression  produces  cold  in  any 
substance,  solid  or  fluid,  in  such  an  abnormal  state  that  it 
would  contract  if  heated  while  kept  under  constant  pressure 
Water  below  its  temperature  (9*-9  Cent.)  of  maiimnm 
density  is  a  familiar  instance.     (Bee  table  of  section  76.) 

(9.)  If  a  win  already  twisted  be  suddenly  twisted 
further,  always,  however,  within  its  limits  of  elasticity ,  cold 
will  be  produced ;  and  if  it  be  allowed  suddenly  to  ' 
untwist,  heat  will  be  evolved  from  itself  (besides  heat 
generated  externally  by  any  work  allowed  to*  be  wasted, 
whioh  it  does  in  untwisting).  It  is  "■"■"""I  that  the 
torsional  rigidity  of  the  win  u  diminished  by  an  elevation 
of  temperature,  m  the  writer  of  this  article  had  found  it  to 
be  for  copper,  iron,  platinum,  and  other  metals  (compare 
section  78). 

(3.)  A  spiral  spring  suddenly  drawn  out  will  become 
lower  in  temperature,  and  will  rise  in  temperature  when 
suddenly  allowed  to  chaw  in.  [This  result  has  beeu  ex- 
perimentally verified  by  Joule  ("  Thermodynamic  Proper- 
ties of  Solids,"  Tram.  Roy.  Sec,  1808)  and  the  amount  of 
the  effect  found  to  agree  with  that  calculated,  according  to 
the  preceding  thermodynamic  theory,  from  the  amount  of 
the  weakening  ol  the  spring  which  he  found  by  experiment.) 

(4.)  A  bar  or  rod  or  wire  of  any  substance  with  or  with 
out  a  weight  hung  on  it,  or  experiencing  any  degree 
of  end  thrust,  to  begin  with,  becomes  cooled  if  suddsnly 
elongated  by  and  pull  or  by  diminution  of  end  thrust,  and 
warmed  if  suddenly  shortened  by  end  thrust  or  by  diminu- 
tion of  end  pull;  except  abnormal  cases  in  which  with 
constant  end  pull  or  end  thrust  elevation  of  temperature 
produces  shortening;  in  every  such  oaee  pull  or  diminished 
thrust  produces  elevation  of  temperature,  thrust  or  di- 
rnj|ii*hH  pull  lowering  of  temperature. 

(IS.)  An  india-rubber  band  suddenly  drawn  out  (Within 
its  limits  of  elasticity)  becomes  warmer;  and  when  allowed 
to  contract,  it  becomes  colder.  Any  one  may  easily  verify 
tliis  carious  property  by  placing  an  india-rubber  band  in 
slight  contact  with  the  edges  of  the  lips,  then  suddenly 
extending  it — it  becomes  very  perceptibly  warmer  ;  hold 
it  for  some  time  stretched  nearly  to  breaking,  and  then 
auddenly  allow  it  to  shrink — It  become*  quite  stertingly 
colder,  the  cooling  effect  being  sensible  not  merely  to  the 
lips  but  to  the  fingers  holding  the  band.  The  first  published 
statement  of  this  curious  observation  is  due  to  Gough 
(Mmoirt  of  (As  Literary  and  Fkilotophical  Sociay  of  Man- 
dieter,  Sd  series,  voL  E  p.  288),  quoted  by  Joule  in  hie 
paper  on  "  Thermodynamic  Properties  of  Bolids*  (Trantao- 
titan  of  Royal  Society,  1858).  5ne  thermodynamic  con- 
clusion from  it  is  that  an  india-rubber  band,  stretched  by  a 
constant  weight  of  sufficient  amount  bung  on  it,  must,  whets 
heated,  pull  up  the  weight,  and,  when  cooled,  allow  the 
weight  to  descend:  this  Gough,  independently  of  thermo- 
dynamic theory,  had  found  to  be  actually  the  case.  The 
experiment  any  one  can  make  with  the  greatest  east 
by  hanging  a  few  pound*  weight  on  a  common  india- 
rubber  band,  and  taking  a  red-hot  coal  in  a  pair  of  tonga, 
or  a  red-hot  poker,  and  moving  it  up  and  down  close  to  the 
band.  The  way  in  which  the  weight  rises  when  the  red- 
hot  body  it  near,  and  fells  when  it  is  removed,  is  quite 
startling.  Joule  experimented  on  the  gT-inuni  of  ahrinking 
per  degree  of  elevation  of  temperature,  with  different 
weight*  hung  on  a  band  of  vulcanised  india-rubbur.  and 
found  that  they  closely  agreed  with  the  amounts  calculated 


e  piece  of  india-rubber. 
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74.  The  thermodynamic  theory  give*  aw  f omnia1  by 
which  the  clangs  of  temperature  in  every  each  cue  may  be 
■•JctJaieJ  when  the  othet  phyaioJ  propertiaa  are  known  j — 


-ft' 


whan  $  'denote*  the  elevation  of  temperatnre  produced  by, 
the  anddan  application  of  a  atreu  p, 
(,  the  temperature  of  the  anbatance  on  the  abaolnte 
*  namio  aoale,1  the  change  of  temperature  6  being 
to  be  but  a  very  email  fraction  of  I ; 
geometrioal  an*eot  (eipeneion  or  other  atrain)  produced 
"■--*'  '-»  degree  when  the  body 


thermody  nanuo  * 
loppoeed  to  be  bi 
*  a,  the  geomatrioal 


by 

la  kept 
K,tbe, 


p,  tbadeuaity; 

and  J,  JouU'a  equivalent  (taken  a*  4M00 

In  naingthe  formula  for  a  fluid- 1>  muat  bo 

•qui  in  all  direction*,  or  normal  preaaure  on  a"  act  of 

parallel  plane*,  or  tangential  traction  on  one  or  other  of  the 


a  the  body 
la  antnaebel  to  a  ample  dietort' 
generally,  p  may  bt  ths  proper 
(Matbamatoal  Theory,  chap.  *.)  of  .  , 
compound.  Whan  p  i*  pMaama  uniform  in  all  directioiu, 
4  moat  be  wpanmoaj  of  bulk,  whalhar  the  body  expand* 
equally  in  all  direction*  or  not  When  p  1*  preanm  per- 
psndienlar  to  a  aat  of  parallel  plane*,  »  must  be  expansion 
in  the  direction  opposed  to  thai  preaaare,  lrreepecnvoly  of 
any  change  of  ahape  not  altering  the  distance  between  the 
two  plane*  of  the  eolid  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  p 
When  p  is  a  aimple  taugoutisl  atroaa,  reckoned  a*  in  *ection 
43,  a  mart  ba-the  change,  reckoned  in  fraction  of  tha.radtan, 
of  the  angle,  infinitely  nearly  a  right  angle,  between  the 
two  art*  of  parallel  planee  m  either  of  which,  there  i»  the 
eatjganlla]  traction  denoted  by  p  In  each  of  tb*a»  caaeep 
ia  reckoned  aimply  in  unit*  of  force  per  unit  of  area.  Quito 
generally  p  may  be  any  atrene,  aimple  or  compound,  and  • 
moat  be  the  component  (Hath.  Th.,  ehepa.  viii  and  ix.) 
relatively  to  the  type  of  p,  of  the  (train  produced  by  an 
eltvation  of  temperature  of  one  degree  when  the  body  i* 
kept  under  coiatant  atraaa.  Tne  oonatant  atreaa  for  which 
K  and  *  are  reckoned  ought  to  be  the  mean  of  the  itr—ei 
which  the  body  experiences  with  and  withont  p.  Mathe- 
matically epeeking,  p  ia  to  be  inflntoarimaj,  bat  practioally 
it  may  be  of  any  magnitude  moderate  enough  not  to  give 
any  eenn tils  diflerenee  in  the  nine  of  either  K  or  «, 
whether  ths  "  oonatant  Ktruaa  "  be  with  p  or  withont  p,  or 
with  the  mean  of  the  two:  thin  for  air  p  mart  be  a  email 
fraction  of  the  whole  pressure,  for  butane*  a  assail  fraction 
of  on*  atmosphere  for  air  at  ordinary  preaaare;  for  water  or 
watery  aolatioua  of  aalta'or  other  solids,  for  ttiarcury,  for 
oil,  and.  for  other  known  liquid*  p  nwy,  for  all  we  know, 
***0«nrt  la  twenty  tjraoaTdaaros  prow 
without  transgressing  the  limit*  for  wMoh  the  preoeding 
formula  ia  applicable.  When  the  law  of  variation  of  K 
end  #  with  pceaaore  k  known,  th*  differential  formula  i* 
readily  fotegratad  to  give  the  integral  emeu*  of  the  change 
"I  bygreeter  atreaa  than  thceefor 


<  W.  Thorns™,  "DjnKiikJ  Theory  of  Htal"  (I  at),  TV™. 
R.3.I.,  Harsh  1*51,  sad  ••  Thrawlaau*  Froeernai  of  Matter," 
Qwfcrj*  Jmntt  «/  Mntkmwtm,  Apes  UH  (NpaNbaM  ML 
111.  1STT,  MWiid  kalf  rear). 

■  rate..  Part  vl.  ft  »7,  lOO.IWm..  JLAj^MarlUt     *»rd- 

ta*  to  the  eeal*  than  daflaad  on  Uuno  iiroamUi  fdKtplti,  utda- 

*-"T  at  th.  iwyrta  ntasy  partlaalar  a-" " '-  * —  * 


bTjeeWana 
eSlCtaaven* 


teeifentan  ondSereaa,  wttkxjt7*. 


which  the  differential  formula  ia  applicable.  For  an- and 
other  permanent  gate*  Boyle'*  law  of  m—pe-iio"  tnd 
CharWa  law  of  thermal  erpaneion  supply  the  reqeoaile 
"""""  up  to  twerdy  or  thirty 

a) 

where  1  denote*  the  ratio  of  the  thermal  capacity,  ureeenre 
tmnatant,  to  the  thermal  capacity,  volume  constant,  of  the 
gas,  a  number  which  thermodynamic  theory  provee  to  be 
approximately  onuaaaad  for  all  temperature*  and  daaauiea, 
for  any  fluid  approximately  fulfilling  Boyl e'a  and  Castries'* 

tan  ■ 

P  and  I  the  initial  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  ana ; 

p  the  Bidden  addwoB  to  the  pressure ; 

and,  at  before,  0  the  elevation  of  temperatnra. 

For  the  caee  of  p  a  email  fraction  of  P  Iha  forum]*  grraa 

--(•-1)^1     ....{!) 

It  ia  by  an  utegration  of  thia  formula  that  (1)  i* 

For  oommon  air  the  value  of  1  ia  vary  spproo 
HI.     Thna  if  a  qnantity  of  air  be  given  at  IS" 
he  orcunarj 
gradually  no 

/s  of  an  atinoephsre,  and  perfectly  gnaided  agairut  gain  or 
foa*  of  heat  front  or  to  tr*— *  ' 

to  the  following  table  of 

primitive  temperature,  oaknlattd  by  (1). 


i«n  w  *  m  my  mgm -««j 

1<1.  Thu*  if  a  qnantity  of  air  be  given  at  IS*  CL  ((- 
28B°)  and  the  ordinary  atmcapharlo  preaaare,  and  if  it  be 
compneaed  gradually  up  to  39  atmotpherea,  or  liawiiil  to 


Jtr  §tm  at  aneawanaw  IF  am,  (MP*  tlajantd. 


n* 

"Sgr 

Trie*  at 

tSttSwwS* 

IF 

71* 

w 

an 

A 

at 

But  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  efTaot  of  praaanrea  of 
aeveral  thonaand  atmoaphewa  in  altering  the  expenadbQity 
or  apecifle  heat  in  liqoida,  or  in  Snid*  which  at  lea*  heavy 
or  at  ordinary  preaanrea  are  "  gaaaa," 

70.  Whan  change  of  temperatnro,  whether  in  a  eolid 
or  a  fluid  i*  produced  by  the  application  of  a  ilii— ,  the 
anntafoadlna^aMdnhal  Ol*laBtian^winbagr***tril1lirt»* 
of  the  change  of  temparatnn  than  what  may  be  called  the 
BBttin  faneMliai  dtnaMd  a*  above,  on  the  nuderatanding  that 
the  temperatnre  if  ohangtd  by  the  atreaa  ia  brought  back  to 
ita  primrtive  degree  before  the  nieaanrementof  the  atrain  ia 
performed.  The  modulua  calonlated  on  the  anpooajtion 
alift  the  body,  rmitaw  loahat  nor  fnfline;  heat  dnring  the 
application  of  the  atreaa  and' th*  meemrement  of  ha  efTaot, 
retain*  the  whole  change  of  temperatnre  due  to  the  atreaa, 
wffl  bec*U*dforwentofarwttmnan»tb*kir»tiemoduru», 
becaua*  btia  thia  which  mart  (h  in  Leplace'a  eelahrated 
correction  of  Newton'a  calculation  of  the  velocrty  of  aoond) 
be  need  in  raefconing  the  elaatio  f  oroe*  cmatanaafl  ia  wave* 
and  ribratiOM  in  almoat  all  practical  caaaa.  To  find  the 
ratwofthakinetiato  the  etatio  moduln*  remark  that  d, 
according  to  tha  notation  of  eection  74,  ia  the  drnurmtiaa 
of  the  atrain  due  to  the  change  of  temperature  8.  Hence 
if  M  denote  the  etatio  modulo*  (aaotaon  «),  the  atrain 
actually  produced  by  it  when  the  body  ii  not  allowed  either 
to  gain  or  Ion  heat  »  £-**\  or,  with  $  repkwed  by  ha 
tain*  according  to  the  female  of  ttBtaaai  14,      — " 
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815 


mcfnmkn  i 
■"IT?" 


Tfl.  For  any  tubatanee,  fluid  or  solid,  it  ii  easily  proved, 
without  thermodynamic  theory,  that 

at*    E 

TJ"n: 


capacity  under  constant  attain1  (or  thermal  capacity  whan 
the  body  i»  prevented  from  change  of  shape  or  ohange  of 
volant*).  For  permanent  gates,  and  generally  for 'snide 
approximately  fulfilling  Boyle1*  ind  Charles's  Uwi  as  wid 
above,  I  is  proved  by  thermodynamic  theory  to  be  approxi- 
mately constant.  It*  vein*  for  all  gases  for  which  it  ha* 
been  m*arared  differ*  largely  from  unity,  and  probably  alio 
for  liquid*  generally  (except  water  near  it*  temperature,  of 

On  the  other  Land,  for  aolidi  whether  the'  stress  con- 
sidered be  uniform  oompreHoon  in  all  direotioM'or  of  any 

other  type,  the  Talne  of  g-  or  g  differ*  but  very  little 
from  unity;  and  both  for  colidi  and  liquid*  it  ia  far  from 
constant  at  different  temperature*  {in  the  cue  of  Witer  it  U 
nsro  at  5*8  Cent,,  and  rerie*  a*  the  square  of  the  difference 
of  the  temperature  from  3"-9  at  all  erenta  for  moderate 
differenoe*  from  this  critical  temperature,  whether  above  or 

belowit).  The  following  UMe»»how  the  value  of  ^oc^, 
and  the  value  of  6  by  the  formula  of  tee.  74,  for  different 
fluid  and  aolid  enbatanoe*  at  the  temperature  IS*  Cent 
{2BB*  absolute  wale).  Tho  fint  table  it  for  compression 
uniform  m  all  direction*;  the  second,  necessarily  confined 
to  Bolide,  i»  for  the  itreaa  dealt  with  in  "  Young1*  Moda- 
la*,"  that  ia,  normal  prenura  (positive  or  negative)  on  one 
■et  el  parallel  plane*,  with  perfect  freedom  to  expand  or 
contract  in  all  direction*  in  these  plane*.  A  wire  or  rod 
pulled  longitudinally  u  a  practice)  application  of  the 

TamioDYirjUiio  Tim  L 
Frmnn  qual  in  all  dineKuu—Satto  of  IvuUt  to  State  M- 
JfnMiia     IWymrert  18*  0.  (MB*  abtoivU)   '-IStOO 


TSXtKOSTlUKIO  Tilt*  tl 


fa- 


•Xfttoj  Eipn- 


-<-©: 


Rendu.— The  following  table*  *W 
determination*  of  modnlntea  of  compreeBJon,  of  Young'* 
modulu*.  and  of  modulus**  of  rigidity  by  varum*  axperi- 
mantera  and  variou*  method*.  It  will  be  eeen  that  the 
Young1*  modulate*  obtained  by  Wertheim  by  vibration*, 
longitudinal  or  trauaierae,  are  generally  in  axcee*  of  those 
Which  ha  found  by  italic  extenaion ;  but  the  difference* 
an  enonnontly  greater  than  thoae  due  to  the  heating  and 
cooling  effect*  of  elongation  and  contraction  {■    '" 


?«>. 


and  are  to  be  certainly  reckoned  a*  ei 
It  i*  probable  that  hi*  moduluie*  determined  by  static 
elongation  are  minutely  accurate;  the  discrepancies  of  tho** 
found  by  vibration*  are  probably  duo  to  imperfection*  of  the 
amngamenta  for  carrying  ont  the  vibrational  mnthodr—  J 
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78.  A  question  of  great  importunes  in  the  ph ysicsl  theory 
el  the  ebitidly  of  solids,  "  Want  changes  an  produced 
in  the  modulates  of  slsstioity  by  permanent  change*  in  it* 
molecular  condition,"  ba*  occupied  the  attention,  no  doubt, 
of  every  "  natnraliit  "  who  hat  atndied  thu  subject,  and 
valuable  contributions  to  ita  anmer  by  experiment  had 
been  given  by  Wertheim  and  other  investigators,  bat  eolely 
with  reference  to  Young's  modulo*.  In  I860  au  investiga- 
tion of  the  effect  on  the  torsional  rigidity  of  wiraa  of 
different  metals,  produced  by  stretching  them  longitudinally 
beyond  their  limits  of  elasticity,  was  commenced  in  the 
physical  laboratory  of  the  uniTaraity  of  Glasgow  in  it*  old 
buildings  jn  1845.  The  following  description  of  experi- 
ments and  table  of  results  is  extracted  from  the  paper  by 
W.  Thomson  "  On  the  Elasticity  and  Viscosity  of  Metals," 
already  quoted  (section  30),  with  reference  to  viscosity  and 
fatigue  of  elasticity. 

tags  of  an  obvlout  but  most  Ttlnsble  suggestion  nude  to  me  by 
Dr  Joule,  I  used  ss  vibrator  in  each  case  ■  thin  oylindir  of 
sheet  brass,  turned  true  outside  nud  inside  (ot  which  the  ladius  of 
Krsvitation  must  he,  to  a  v«ry  class  dsgn*  of  spproximttton,  the 
arithmetic  mean  ot  the  radii  of  the  outer  suit  Inner  cylindrical 
smfscesj,'  Mpnorted  hystbia  flat  rectang-uisr  bar,  of  which  ths 
square  of  ths  radius  ofgrevitation  is  one- third  of  the  square  of  tbe  dis- 
fcinoe  from  tha  centre  to  the  corner.  The  wire  to  be  tested  passed  par- 
■sndfanlarly  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  ths  bar,  and  wsa  then 
firmly  soldered.  The  cylinder  was  tied  to  the  middle  of  the  bar  by 
Light  silk  thread  so  ss  to  bang  with  Us  axis  vertical.  ■  Each  wire, 
after  blaring  been  suspended  andatretchad  witkjnatfores'enoughto 


trstched  by  hand  {spplied  to  the  cress 
end)  and  vibrated  again,  and  stretched 
ultti."    Tha  axDarinutnts  were  nerfonnad 


asatn,  and  to  on  till  it  broke.       —       , 

tilth  great  care  and  accuracy  by  Hr  Donald  H'Farlane. 

results,  aa  shown  In  tha  aceompenying  table,  were  moat  awpriaing  " 

Tha  highest  tod  lowaet  rigidities  found  for  copper  in  the  labia 
ere  es  follows . — 

Highest  rigidity  «7»  X 10*,  being  thst  of  a  wire  which  had  bean 
-.ficued  by  heating  it  to  redneai  tnd  plunging  it  into  water,  and 
which  waa  found  to  ba  of  density  8-91. 

lowest  rigidity  BM-lxIO1,  being  that  ol  e  wire  which  had  been 
rendered  se  brittle  by  heating  It  to  reduces  surrounded  by  powdered 
charcoal  in  a  crucible  and  letting  it  cool  very  slowly,  that  It  oould 
scarcely  be  touched  without  breaking  it,  and  which  had  been  found 
to  be  reduced  in  density  by  this  process  to  as  tow  as  8971.  Ths 
wlrta  and  were  ell  commercial  specimens— those  of  copper  being 
ell,  or  nearly  all,  cut  (rem  banks  supplied  by  the  Outre  Parch* 
Company,  haying  bean  selected  ss  of  high  electric  conductivity,  and 
of  rood  mechanical  qoality,  fortnl — ■*--  "l'~ 

«our*—    '  '--'■'--""■ 


j, ...  sabmsrros  «  — 

itrked  thst  the  change  of  m 


ft  ought  to  be  remarked  that  the  change  of  molecular  condition 
produced  by  permanently  stretching  a  wire  or  solid  cylinder  of 
metal  Is  certainly  a  change  from  a  condition  which.  If  originally 
isotropic,  become*  stolotraplo  es  to  some 
qnsjltiee,'  sod  thst  the   changed   condi- 
tions may  therefore    be  presumed  to  be 
■olotropic  aa   to  elasticity.      If  so,  the 


djsgonal  distortions  (indicated  by  No.  1 
and  No.  9  in  fig.  14)  must  in  all  proba- 
bility become  different  from  one  another 
when  s  wire  is  permanently  stretched. 
Instead  of  being  equal  at  they  must  he 
when  Its  snhstsnee  is  Isotropic.  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  a  question  of  extreme 
interest  to  had  whether  rigidity  Ho.  fi 


ss  is  proved  by 

described,  diminishes,  to  s  very  remark- 
able  degree,  the  rigidity  So.    I.      The    lvVw-vy- 
most  obvious  experiment,  end  indeed  the  , 

only  practicable   experiment,  adapted  to  **  «" 

answer  this  question,  for*  wire  or  round  her  Is  that  of  C-upiard- 
Letoor,  in  which  an  eoenrate  determinstion  of  the  dunrence 
prodooed  In  the  eolwiu  of  the  substance  It  made  by  applying 
and  removing  longitudinal  treetion  within  IB  limita  0?  alaJtUcity. 
With  the  requisite  apparatus,  which  must  be  much  more  accurate 


1  It  Is  exactly  ths  square  root  of  tha  mean  of  their  squares. 
*  For  example ,  see  paper  "  On  Bectrodynamic  Qualifies  of  M 
TUkHfUntTrnmutoHU,  1866,  by  W.  Thomson. 


thsn    that   of  Csgnlsrd-Latour,    a  most  importtnt  sad  tnterstx- 

ing  in vea ligation  might  be  made.      The  results,  along  with  ss 

aecnrate  determination  of  the  Young's  modulut  for  the  particular 

case,  give  (sec.    17)  the  modulus  of  compression,  end  ths  rigidity 

Ho.  2.      Hegueult  sDggssted  the  use  of  hollow  Instead  of  solid 

den,   to   be  subjected   to  longitudinal  pull,  and  (after  ths 

aer  «f  the  bulb  end  tube  ol  a  thermometer)  a  capillary  tubs 

d  In  meaauring  changes  of  volume  of  the  hollow;  and  Wert- 
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260-6 

1 -8145 

8 '-90 

4-2228 
4-6885 

488-6   xlO* 

280-1 

448-2   xlO* 

292-2 

5-240 

445-5  xlO1 

801  S 

5-532 

488 -a  xlO" 

SI  8 -8 

8-866 

791  "4  XlO* 

822-1 

e-88 

77B-3  xlO1 

B35-1 

7'301 

147-4 

7-788 

788-8   xlO1 

309*0 

7-867 

8-465 

768-0  xl0« 

80-4 

-1745 

20-806 

20812 

206 

82i-aixio' 

85  9 

■182S 

19'8 

10902 

281      xlO* 

767 

-1186 

1021 

10987 

270      x 10* 

1  Only  forty  vibrations  from  initial  are  of  convenient  amplitude 
oould  ba  counted.    Had  been  stretched  considerably  before  this 

•  Sovukous  that    only  twenty  vibrations   oould   hi   eounted 


•Apiece  of  the  preceding  stretched. 

1  The  preceding  made  red-hot  In  s  crucible  filled  with  powdered 

srccaland  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  became  very  brittle  :  a  pert  of 


r  A  finer  gauge  copper  wire,  softened  b 
and  plunged  in  water.     A  length  of  2o0l._  .. 
suspended,  sod  elongated  by  successive  tnetioi 

*  Another  length  of  280  centimetre 
aimilarily  treated. 

■  Ons  piece,  toooessbrtly  elnn  gated 


m  - 
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79.  The  following  tables  show  lie  effects  of  differences 
of  temperature  on  the  Young's  Modulnn,  rigidity-modulus, 
and  modulus  of  compressibility  of  Tsrioni  mbat^neei: — 


PUtmnin"  il- 


ls'035 
10-301 
11-236 
B'930 
SI -083 

7-m 


The  sboTe  results  are  from  Wortheim's  "  He'moires  "  on 
Elasticity,  Ann.  de  Chita,  d  Phy*.,  torn  xii.  (1844). 

Tho  change  in  the  rigidity-modulus  produced  by  change 
of  temperature  was  investigated  by  Kouransch,  He  found 
that  it  it  expressed  by.  the  formula  n-s,  (1-ai -/&'), 
when  iu  dsnotes  the  value  of  the  rigidity-modulus  at  0°  C, 
*  its  value  at  temperature  t,  and  a,  £  coefficients  the 
values  of  which  for  iron,  copper,  and  brass  ore  as  follows: — 


O-O0O447 
0-000U0 
0 '000*88 


SS-flxlC 
Bin  10* 
H'lulO* 
St'SxlG" 


QnmL,jtm. 
as  Cktm.,  tains 
ml  (1851). 

Forrthsrenil 

dW  torn*  xrlL 
p.  1M1  (IBM). 


flO.  Ttmptriitg  *>ft  iron  by  long-conlinu<>d  ajrvts. — 
Preliminary  experiments  by  Mr  J.  T.  Bdttomley  towards 
Hi*  investigation  promised  in  section  5  above  have  dis- 
covered a  vary  remarkable  property  of  soft  iron  wire  respect- 
ing its  ultimate  tensile  strength.  Eight  different  specimens, 
tested  by  the  gradual  application  of  mora  and  more  weight 
within  ten  minutes  of  time  in  each  esse  until  the  wire 
broke,  bora  from  43}  to  46  lb  (average  463)  just  before 
breaking,  with  elongations  of  from  IT  per  cent  to  32  pet 
cant.  Another  specimen  left  with  43  lb  hanging  on  it  for 
34  hours,  and  then  tested  "  " 
weights  daring  35  minutes  ti 
breaking,  with  elongation  of  16  per  cent  Another  left 
fur  3  days  11  hours  40  minutes  with  43  ft  hanging  on  it, 
and  then  tested  by  the  gradual  addition  of  weights  during 
34  minutes  till  it  broke,  bore  01}  I)  just  before  breaking, 
with  elonaation  of  14-1  ner  cent  Anothur  eperamen  of  the 
_  _r  __h  40  b  hanging  on  it  on  the  6th 
n  the  6th  of  July  3  lb  ware  added,  on  the 
,  end  on  the  10th  }  "b  more,  making  in  all 

date  46}  ft.    Thenceforward  day  by  day,  Witt 

occasional  Intervals  of  two  days  or  three  days,  the-  weight 


of  July  1877, « 
Bth  lift  wore, 
on  that  date  if 


first  by  half  a  pound  at  a  time,  and  lsttsriy 
by  a  quarter  of  a  pound  at  a  time,  until  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember the  win  broke  with  67}  lb  (elongstion  -not  re- 
corded). This  gradual  addition  of  weight  therefore  bad 
increased  the  tensile  strength  of  the  metal  by  36-7per  cent.  I 

81.  EjjHirimenli  made  for  thit  article. — There  am 
many  subjects  in  the  theory  of  elasticity  regarding  which 
information  to  be  obtained  by  experiment  only  U  greatly 
wanted.  Several  of  these  have  been  pointed  out  abovw 
(section  31),  and  while  this  article  was  being  put  in  type, 
experiments  were  made  in  the  physical  laboratory  of  tha 
university  of  Glasgow  with  a  view  of  answering  some 
of  the  questions  proposed.  Mr  Donald  M'Fiu-lane,  besides 
making  tha  experiments  referred  to  in  sections  Sand  21,  in- 
vestigated the  effects  of  applying  different  amounts  of  poll 
to  a  steal  pianoforte  win  which  had  been  twisted  to  nearly 
its  limits  of  elasticity,  and  which  was  kept  twisted  bymeana 
of  a  couple.  The  results  proved  a  deviation  from  Hooka's 
law  by  showing  a  diminution  of  the  torsional  rigidity,  of 
about  1-6  per  cent,  produced  by  hanging  a  weight  of  113 
lb  on  tho  wire.  Of  this  1*3  per  cent  is  accounted  for  by 
elongation  and  by  shrinkage  of  the  diameter,  leaving 
'4  per  cent  of  diminution  of  the  rigidity-modulus. 

It  was  also  found  that  when  the  wire  waa  twisted  far  be- 
yond its  limits  of  elasticity,  and  then  freed  from  torsional 
strata,  a  weight  hung  on  it  caused  it  to  untwist  slightly. 
When  the  weight  was  removed  end  reapplied  again  and 
again,  the  loner  end  of  the  win  always  turned  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  permanent  twist  when  the  weight  waa  re- 
moved, and  in  the  opposite  direction  when  it  was  applied. 
This  result  shows  the  development  of  sMlotropie  quality  in 
the  substance  of  the  wire,  according  to  which  a  small  cube 
cut  from  any  part  of  it  far  out  from  the  axis,  with  two  sides 
of  the  cube  parallel  to  the  length,  and  the  other  two  pairs 
of  sides  making  angles  of  46*  with  the  length,  would  show 
different  coinpressibili  tien  in  the  directions  perpendicular  to 
tha  hurt-mentioned  pairs  of  sides. 

Another  very  interesting  result,  discovered  in  the  course 
of  these  axper'3ients,wBS  that  when  a  length  of  five  metres 
of  tha  steel  wire,  with  a  weight  of  39  lb  hung  upon  it,  waa 
the  extent  of  96  turns,  it  became  gradually 
to  the  extent  of  yj^i  °f  ""•  length  of  the 
when  farther  twisted  itliegaa  to  shorten  till,  when 
36  turns  had  been  given  (in  all  130  turn*),  the  weight  had 
risen  from  its  lowest  position  through  nearly  jjrg  of  tl>e 
length  of  the  wire,  so  that  the  previous  elongation  had  boei. 
diminished  by  about  }  of  its  amount 

Experiments  were  also  made  by  Mr  Andrew  Gray  and 
Mr  Thomas  drey  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  effects 
of  various  amounts  of  permanent  twist  in  altering  the 
rigidity-modulus  and  tha  Young's  modulus  of  wires  of 
copper,  iron,  and  steel-  A  copper  wire,  of  3*15  metres  in 
length  and  -161  centimetre  diameter.  No.  17  B.W.G.,  which 
had  a  rigidity-modulus  of  443  million  grammes  par  square 
centimetre  to  begin  with,  was  found  to  have  420  after  10 
turns,  showing  a  diminution  in  the  modulus  of  j^  of  its 
own  amount  The  diminntiou  went  on  rapidly  until  100 
turns  of  permanent  twist  had  been  givon,  when  tha 
modulus  was  as  low  ss  366,     The  diminution  of  tha  aandnhai 


extent  of  }  of  its  original  value  I  Then 
waa  ume  runner  change  until  1400  tuns  had  bean  given, 
whan  the  modulus  began  to  increase.  At  1636  turns  ft* 
ratae  was  373,  and  at  1S36  it  was  377.  Twenty  turns 
mora  broke  the  wire  before  the  torsional  elastiut*  had 
been  again  determined. 

piece  of  iron  wire  of  nearly  the  asms  length,  slant 

i  metres,  but  of  smaller  dial """" 

showed  continued  diminution  of  U 


a,  but  of  anaEar  diameter  (-087  oentrmetnV 
)f  torsional  rigidity  ss  fsr  as 
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1330  turns  of  permanent  twist,  when  tha  diminution  hod 
amounted  to  14  per  cent  of  the  primitive  nine,  38  trims 
more  broke  the  win  before  another  determination  of 
torsional  rigidity  had  bun  made. 

Thn  steel  pianoforte  wire  also  showed  a  diminution  of 
torsional  rigidity  with  permanent  twist,  and  (as  did  the 
copper  wire)  showed  first  a  diminntinii  and  than  a  alight 
augmentation.  Ilia  amount  of  die  diminution  In  tha  Meal 
wire  ww  enormously  greater  than  the  surprisingly  great 
amount  which  had  been  diecoTeTsd  In  tha  copper  wire,  and 
the  ultimate  augmentation  was  considerably  greater  in  the 
eteel  than  what  it  had  been  in  the  copper  before  rupture. 
Thui  after  473  "turns  of  permanent  twist  tha  tonional 
modulus  had  diminished  trom  751  million  grammes  per 
square  centimetre  to  414  1  95  more  turns  of  permanent 
twist  augmented  the  rigidity  from  414  to  *30,  and  whan 
farther  twisted  the  wire  brake  before  another  observation 
had  been  made.  The  vibrator  used  in  these  experiments 
was  s  cylinder  of  lead  weighing  BO  lb,  which  was  kept 
banging  on  the  wire  while  itwaa  Ming  twisted,  and  in  fact 
during  the  whole  of  about  100  hours  from  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment  till  the  wire  broke,  except  on  two  occasions 
fee  a  few  minutes,  while  the  top  fastening  which  had  given 
way  was  being  resolderedV  The  period  of  vibration  was 
augmented  from  39-375  seconds  to  SI'S  seconds  by  the 
twist.  The  wire  took  the  twist  very  irregularly,  some  parts 
DOt  beginning  to  show  much  signs  of 
near  the  «  '    *" 


,t  till 


if  copper  wire  of  the  same  length  and 
gange  as  those  described  above,  the  Young's  modulus  was 
found  to  be  increased  10  per  cent  by  100  tarns  of 
permanent  twist 

Five  metres  of  tha  steel  pianoforte  wire,  bearing  a 
weight  of  39  tb,  was  in  one  of  Mr  MTarlane's  experiments 
twisted  120  turns,  and  then  allowed  to  untwist,  and  384 
turns  came  out,  leaving  the  wire  in  equilibrium  with  81 J 
turns  of  permanent  twist  Ito  Young's  modulo*  was  then 
found  not  to  diner  as  much  as  J  per  cent  from  the  value 
it  had  before  the  wire  was  twisted. 

.MATHEMATICAL  THXOB7  OP  ELASTICITY.' 

Fact  I.— Oh  Siaasais  un>  Srium,* 

OfUTTU  I.  — Initial  L^nUhmi  and  Explanation. 

JJeK  A  etnas  Is  an  squillbteting  application  of  fores  to  a  body. 

Oar.  The  stows  on  any  part  of  s  tody  in  equilib;  inni  will  thai 

signify  the  fores  which  it  experiences  from  the  matter  touching 

that  put  sll  round,  whether  sntirsly  homogeneous  with  Itself,  or 

mlr  so  eenel  s  portion  ot  Its  bounding  surface. 

Of.  A  strain  Is  any  dannlts  alteration  of  form  or  dimensions 
■nsnaaosd  by  •  solid. 


3 


Ckutbx  n.— guimia—wu  Shun  and  Htmoa*unm  Ondu. 
'  £>•/-  A  stress  ta  aidd  to  U  b™ogeueous  throughout  »  body  worn 
eansl  snd  sbnUsr  psrttons  ol  the  body,  with  ocerespondlng  lines 


*nti' 


is»siimi»Mai»te^atw&tii  usaaii  na.  JCaaanrefmaaas^w 


kMiuantisninMM  a. 
s^iarsaa^sarSaassMelT~*,~'^  ^ 


n™      ■  nnis'iiisi'i*1**"7*'' 


larpendfaur  elements  of  their  surfaces. 

Oir.  When  s  body  is  subjected  to  any  uomogeneouc  stress,  thn 
mutual  tensiou  or  pressure  between  the  parts  of  It  on  two  aides  ol 
onj  plane  amounts  to  the  same  paf  unit  of  turfece  ss  that  bottrera 
the  parts  on  the  two  sides  of  any  parallel  plane;  snd  the  former 
tension  or  pressure  is  parallel  to  the  letter. 

A  strain  la  said  to  M  homogeneous  throughout  a  body,  or  tha 
body  is  said  to  be  homogeaecsuly  strained,  when  nasi  snd  aimilir 
portions,  with  eontapoudhu  lines  parallel,  experience  equal  snd 

Oar.  All  tlaaarnolss  of  the  body  in  parallel  pisass  remain  in  par- 
illsl  planes,  whan  tha  body  is  homogsnsonsly  strained  in  any  way. 
EimflM.  Akaaamfarrsr»a,HsaIla<aal,ars»lIlstleaaaairilliiTalrti, 
«SlaaBaitwasj3tsimateah,^a»Sssernsarta.   Tin™  »itt  m  b  HuMa 


OHarm  11L  —OH  Hi  DbtrOvHM  a/  Fan*  fa  o  Aram 


is  rectangular  pi 
enon  of  the  mut 


i  mars  la  a  system  of 
a  perpendicular  to  the 


VcA  of  which  is  p    . 

fares  between  tha  parts  of  the  body  en 


for  1st  ?{X),  P00.  HZ)  denote  the  components,  parallel  to 
X,  Y,  Z.   any  thfte  reel. 

of  the  fane  experienced  per 

i  wit  of  surface  at  any  por- 
n[  of  the  solid  bounded  by 


n»iE. 

Mas  psrpomUnnUr  to  Y 
i  the  twos  perpendicular 

aca-s/r). 
■OJ-rw 
rxniqao. 


(being  ts 


For  the  hum  of  brevity,  theae  pairs  of .  equal  qi 
Eenrisl  tones    nspastivsly  perpendicular  to  J,  Y,   i 
denoted  by  T(TJ,  Tm  TlZ). 

Consider  a  tstrahadnl  portion  of  the  body  (surrounded  It  an 
be  with  continuous  send)  —*-'--'  within  three  plsnee  A,  B,  C, 
through  a  point  O  parallel  to  the  planes  of  tha  pairs  of  Unas  of 
nfennoe,  and  a  third  plane  K  cutting  these  at  angles  a,  ft  y 
reipectiTaly ;  so  that  as  regards  the  anas  of  tlia  dinarsnt  sides  we 
shall  have 

The  tomes  actually  experienced  by  tha  sides  A,  B,  0  have  nothing 
to  bslsrioe  them  sxetpt  the  fame  actually  experienced  by  £ 
Henoe  these  three  forces  must  have  a  single  resultant  tnd  ths 
fora  on  E  must  bs  equal  and  opposite  to  it  Jf,  therefore,  the 
ferae  on  K  par  unit  or  surfac*  bs  denoted  by  F.  sad  its  direction 
ooauus  br  J,  m,  ■,  wa  bar* 

m.i  -peoA'+rens+Tcno, 

n.  awrcQA+cjCna+rCQO,  i 

v.r..-Tir)A+T(X)B+a(i)o,\ 

and,  by  the  relations  between  ths  oases  stated  above,  wa  dsdaea 

MI  -K»ooai+t»eosrl+*rr)soer 

rw-Ton  o»B+<XT)ooe3+T(D  my 
la -TTO cm «+tm est /»+KD  amy 
Hence  the  problem  of  raiding  [e.  ft  y),  se-that  the  fores  T  (fat,  a) 
may  be  pcrnsiaiHgnler  to  It  will  bs  solved  by  substituting  see  a, 
cos  A  eos  T  tor  f  at,  n  in  these  equations.  By  the  eltalnatioa  of 
cos  a,  oas  e,  eos  y  from  the  three  equstidns  thus  obtained,  ws  have 
the  ■ull-knowa  ctthts  determinants!  equation,  of  which  the  now, 
nsewssriryrsaL  lead,  when  no  two  of  thsm  are  equal,  to  ops  end  only 
caw  ayswa  of  One  rectangular  axes  havlug  ths  stttsd  property. 


Dtf.  Tha  tune  line*  tLua  peered 

homogeEW —  -*— ""-'  '■ 

Mdid 

CaTl. 


EL  A  8  T 

CMJbl* 
oltk. 


rfnoipelTt 
ic  referred 


In  the 


icipel  tJiiim  oi 


Per.  1  If  a  etrem  ba  epoeifled  by  th*  ...  .  ._ 

aurfaoe  of  the  aacond  degree  whwe  equation  ii 

and  lti  principal  ten£on*  in  equal  to  the  redprocale  of  the  aqi 
of  tie  length*  of  the  eoni-printapal-aiee  of  the  tune  enrfaee  (q 
'  ~n  which  are  negative  of  coune  for  the  principal  ud*  or 


O  -  U)XHfl  -  MOT*+ a  - : 


U  Ou  it™,  to  the  !c 


email  quantity,  nprtatnti , 

Prom  any  point  P  in  the  euifec*  of  the  .'"i 

the  tangent  plane  half-wey  to  the  point  when  thie  , ...  ... 

n  perpondnmlar  td  it  through  the  centra ;  end  from  the  end  of  the 
InnVnientioned  line  draw  *  radial  line  to  meet  the  eurfao*  of  e 
ephere  of  unit  rediut  concent™  with  the  ellipeold.  The  taeudoo  at 
thia  point  of  the  nrfeoe  of  a  epher*  of  the  eolid  ie  in  the  line  from 
it  to  the  point  P ;  end  ite  amount  per  unit  of  lurfece  Ii  equal  to  the 
length  of  that  inanitalj  emell  line,  divided  by  i. 

Car.  i.  Any  atna  b  frilly  epeoified  bj  ■&  qnananaa.  Til.,  lti 
three  principal  tanelona  (F,  O,  II),  end  three  englee  It,  *,  +)  or 
three  numerical  qnancUaaa  equivalent  to  the  nine  direction  connee 
•ptdfyiiig  lie  uh 

CUTO  IT— On  Oi  DUrOuttmc/IHifliiemtntimaBrat*. 

fVem  IneTBrjhoraou«i«aietrainKiTuiutoftheeolijiboiindod 
by  an  ellipaoid  remainVbounded  by  an  elliWd. 

For  ell  particle*  of  tha  aolld  in  ■  plane  remain  In  a  plane,  and 
two  parallel  plana*  remain  pmlleL  Coneeqnsntly  every  ijitem  of 
conjugal*  diametral  plana*  of  an  ellipaoid  of  the  eolid  retain  the 
property  of  conjugate  diametral  planet  with  referonoa  to  the  altered 
onrro  eqriaoe  containing  the  —  partkaav  Thk  eltoed  enifeca  ia 
therefore  an  eDlpaoid. 

Prop.  There  u  a  .ingla  aretem  (and  only  a  tingle  aretem,  onm 
in  the  eaaaa  of  iTmmatry)  of  three  rectangular  plane*  for  a1 
huaio»ii«i««  (Mia,  which  main  at  right  enajea  to  one  anothi 

He/-  1-  to—  «>»*  plana, 
attain,  or  afaaply  the  etrain-c 
anoaUedtheaxwofth* 


called  tha  normal  plan**  of  the 
-normal*.  Their  line*  of  iitmeottou 
-'-      '"-  -*-—"—  of  tha  eolid  per 


j*  length  alone 

ItUPrindpaTl      „  

Xoiarfc  The  preceding  propodtJona  and  danBlthnui  are 
limits!  to  infinity  email  atreiru,  bat  Ire  applicable  to  what 
extant  the  body  naty  be  attained. 


fVoj.  If  a  body,  while  experiencing 


tangent  plane,  half-way  to  th*  point  of  interaction  of  thie  plana 
with  a  pttpendlenlar  from  tha  centra,  a  radial  line  drawn  thimurh 
H»  extremity  cam  the  uiirnitiY*  tpherloal  eurface  in  the  priuitira 
aoattkm  of  that  point 


At.  1.  For  every  it™**,  there  ia  a  certain  Infinitely  Bni 
and  oonrereely,  for  ataxy  innaitaly  email  atraln,  there  ii 
emaa,  ao  related  that  if,  while  tha  etratn  (a  bring  anqnlred,  the 
neitn  and  tha  etraiu-normala  throagh  ft  an  nnmored,  the  abac-lota 
dianlaoeniBiti  of  Mrtiew*  belorntmn;  to  a  jcpherloal  inrfaoa  of  tha 
■olid  rtpromt,  to  Intenairy  (aooording  to  a  deonlte  oonrention  aa 
to  aiito  In  tfa  tmrnmaaMkoJ  of  fena  by  Una)  and  1  "  - 
th*  fome  (reckensd  m  to  btennlty,  In  amount  per  unit 
perienoed  by  the  anelseed  aphen  of  the  eolid,  at  the  dl 
of  im  anriaoa,  whea  bibl wtAd  ti.  th>  iimi 

On  1  lay 
three  prlnolpa] 
dtnetios 
fytiBita, 


in  Infinitely  Bnall  atmin, 


-.  3.  Any  atraln  la  rally  epedfled  by  elx  qnaattdaa,  ria.,  1m 
principal  elongation.,  and  thro*  ane-lae  (#,  *,  t\  or  nine 
ion  <hU,  eqolTalnt  to  One  Inaaprndent  qoamtitui  aped. 


I  C  I  T  T 

JJ)e/.  1  A  etreea  and  att  inflnital  j  amall  atraiii  relattd  in  tha 
manner  defined  In  Cor.  1,  are  aald  to  be  of  thrametypa.  Tha 
alllpaoid  by  maana  of  which  the  dirtribution  of  force  orer  the  em> 
faoa  of  a  aphon  of  unit  radian  la  rapneentfd  in  one  case,  and  By 
maana  of  which  the  dtaplacenianta  of  pertiela  From  the  epheriral 
axaxaoa  an  ehown  Id  tha  other,  may  be  called  tha  geouatikal  typ* 
ofaitfaar. 

Or.  Any  etreea  or  atrain-tjpeia  falljapeclfied  by  Jlreqnoitieae, 
Tit,  two  mtioa  between  ita  principal  attaint  or  eloa^raBoaa  and 
three  qnanti Uee  aceoifjing  the  ongnJar  poeiljon  of  ita  axes. 

CaARU  V.-^S»o!itoiu  o/  Ptrfet  OmMMM  Mw  Orma 


duTer  br  oneleing  rerena  to 

th*  other,  they  may  be  aaid  to  ha  nentiTtly  coinddeBt  In  direc- 
tion, or  to  be  directly  oppoeed  or  directly  contrary  to  one  another. 
Dtf.  %.  When  a  homogeneona  atteaa  it  anch  that  the  normal 
component  of  the  mntoaf  force  between  th*  pert*  of  the  body  on 
tha  two  eMea  of  any  plana  whattTer  thronafa  it  ia  proportional  to 
tha  augmentation  of  dUfence  between  the  earn*  plane  and  another 
panlleTto  it  and  Initially  at  nnity  of  dlatanoa,  do*  to  a  iwrtiin 
atraln  exrawianoai  by  the  aame  body,  tha  atnaa  and  th*  atrtia  at* 
•aid  to  be  p*rf*otly  concurrent  j  alao  to  b*  cmnddtnt  in  dircetlen. 
The  body  it  aald  to  be  yielding  directly  to  a  ttreaa  applied  to  it, 
when  it  ft  aoquirlne  a  (train  thin  related  to  the  atnaa  ;  and  in 
la  aald  to  be  working  directly  on 

cf  the  aura 
type. 

Oar.  %  If  a  atraln  laof  tha  aame  type  u  the  atnaa,  rtaranna 
will  be  eafd  to  be  negatively  oT  th*  eame  type,  or  to  be  directly 
oppoeed  to  the  attain,  A  body  ia  eaid  to  be  working  directly 
agiintt  a  atram  applied  to  it  when  it  ia  aanuring  a  atnin  dimctly 
oppoeed  to  tha  Mrem  I  end  in  the  aame  circnm«."cee,  the  awttar 
round  the  body  ia  eeid  to  be  yielding  directly  to  th*  restive  idea 
of  the  body  npon  it 

Obluto  VI.— OrihBjotal  ISrmm  and  Strain. 

Dtf.  1.  A  atnaa  la  aaid  to  act  right  acrooa  a  atraln,  or  to  act 
oTthajrODaUy  to  a  attain,  or  to  be  orthogonal  to  a  atnin,  if  work  ia 
neither  done  npon  nor  by  the  body  in  Tirttu  of  tha  action  of  tba 
■treat  npon  it  while  it  i*  acquiring  th*  attain. 

IV.  i.  Two  atreaaaa  are  eaid  to  be  orthogonal  when  either  eohj- 
cidea  In  direction  with  a  atraln  orthogonal  to  tha  other. 


...  .      ..  *aaw  'vaa  anaaBeaaaaalal  a*  ay 

Iraarara  ^rta  Jnn  a  eaatratUa,  *aa  at  -a  awra  »a»iauaa  etieai,-  b 
atbaaeaal  to  ear  eanner  ataata la  laaaVrlaU auleila aaeee auaaela 

en  A  atwpHleaaHaaand  etrela  »  utlotasii  t*  a  -atoipia  aaapaaM 
Btraai " '  k  whajklE  Mam  !■  aaaiiij  I* it. iimaio.  ar a rt*±i  up. a E 

<«  Tn  lietalHlr  aaal  aBaafmaaHllal  mint  la  IM  aaa  ota—."  <«h 
thiar  l«e*lltme«illeaKwe*eellTn>anael  at  aa  aafle  of  iV, at mSaapml 

a  la  laMHty  aaB  aaaak  taiaMtaTiemai  h  arataaawal  te  *r*nr  HaMMr 
^daatotaateanal  ma,  la aplaaa  Mm  paralileaa plea*  *f  daaaata 


OaATra.Yll.~-CoKpotiUm  mi  B 
qf Strain. 
Any  number  of  Bunaltanaonaly  applied 

equiralent  to  a  J — '*  '■■-- — * '*•- 


BoiU  atraiaa  may  be  mdependently  wumtiapoaad ; 
followa  It  will  be  uniformly  undenttood  that  tha  ettai 
are  lafluitely  email,  onlea  the  contrary  ia  atatad. 
njaaaaaa—fll  *  "aia  otaaaaaat  aaaea/  ot  alaaaaflaa  la  a 

IUu.isd.Bn9ian>M3itaf  *)o.r«ii™«M*  *.  •  dlrWiT*  i .     ... 

a\aehe»iegeiaa.  nmrliate  a  eatfeairaia7*t«aea*alwaaataait  jaanaaai 
hZSnelelbnt  ta*  tannlaw  ea^ar  t.  waa  aaaaaMtr  ml  mt  k  aaaal  a 
■mm  Seaawaa,  a  ■  gajS  iiaaae.  Bar  ami  aamhaee  eeBet  a  ataata 
4a^ajaagaB^a^wl>eaeaiiaa  t*  reaadjl 


■1W  la  ■  aaapaaaaaaa*  etrela  a  wiaah  el  ahamafMaafm  eaafl 
■aaJL  aaa  etaar  aenMa  are  empuna  paralM  a  ami  (»a*. 
•■■The  paaaT.  maple  taaSeaaBl  amaa,"  a  ua  r*a.  "f  ** 


ELASTICITY 


«  cheat™  ivg  bj  the  mi 

0  +  A)  I*+  a  +Df  +  a  +  C)I,+I>TZ+ J3X+TXT- 1 , 
nl  another  Mm  "  tannlMr  mall  Hrem  b»  »•  eMJ|eeH 

a +Aix'+a+ Bin  4-  {i +<nz>+i>TZ+  eti + rn-i . 
■KftniT-i. 

Chatto,  VUL— %Mtfaatta^»a«MMl  SlrtmthtMr 

Canprnnit  aceording  la  duan  Tyjm. 

Prop.  Six  atrtnea  or  eix  itniut  of  si  dietinct  arbi  traril  j  choeen 

type*  may  to  determined  to  fulfil  Ilia  condition  ol  hiring  ■  giren 


Praina  may  to  mule  idi 


.  etnin  belonging  to  any  on*  o(  tham  cannot  b 
■tnim  whatever  bslouyig  to  the  others 

.pendent  pa *■—  ' ~~«j~i  f~  -.-™— 

■train  winterer,  t 


Multant  of  any  strain* .  ._„    „ 

r.  just  ill  iudepends  nt  pvmviUn  beutg  required  to 
■— -----  -*-1mr,  the  resultant  of  any  set  of  nt 


_   „..._  bytkl- 

tie  parameter!  which  they  involve  ;  and 
i  ill  "  i*— '--  baTonf1 


.. ,-nitndM  of  lii  WW  oretnina  belonging  to  t 

ia  sibitirlly  rhoeen  typei  may  to  determined,  if  their  reanjuujt 
>d  to  be  identical  with  the  siren  i  treee  or  etnin. 
Any  unset  or  etnin  miy  be  numerically  specified  In  ter 


their  resultant. 

on  will  to  called  typee  M 


arbitrarily  ehoeen  typee  which  lure 

Types  arbinerily  chosen  for  this 
reference.     The  epedfying  element 

called  iti  component*  according  to  type*  or  refarene*.  The 
■peqifying  elementi  of  ■  etnin  may  alio  be  tilled  iB  coordinates, 
with  reference  to  the  choaeti  typo. 

*»«^«H— (U  -     -    ■     ■ 


Chattex  IX. — Orthogonal  Typa  o/  JUftrtrux. 
Dtf.  A  normal  system  of  type*  of  reference  ie  one  in  which  the 
etraina  or  etrteeee  ot  the  different  typee  are  ell  oi  mntnally  ortho- 
gonal (fifteen  condition!).  A  norma!  ayatam  of  types  of  reference 
any  ilea  to  called  an  orthogonal  lyatam.  The  element*  speoify- 
lift,  with  reference  to  each  a  system,  any  strew,  or  strain,  will  be 
called  ort hogonal  components  or  orthogonal  coordinate!. 

tTiiManetApEelanfllEndinBlextBQilonfc  p>Ti:«l  to  the  threi  i*u  of  reotaatalar 
edan  of  lha  parallelepiped     The  remeinLDf  three  ere  plane  atrtorUone  pareOeJ 


x'+y+i'+riT-i 


[  l + A  J  X»  +  f  1 + B)T + (1  +  OZ> + DTZ>EZX+rXT  -1 . 
la*  (tie*- pleas*  *•  naHeeataa  to  oh  Beaker  eat  their  eie. '  Maactiiij  Die 

onflocooal  Irpee  vhlcb  will  be  ued  aa  trees  of  refeneea  hetew 
he  tlaiucKy  at  car4c*ur  leocnpK  tends    [CSKpaxa  Chapter  X, 


°rffi  ?£.«.«*.« 


4  lo  prepare  tor  Sio  indication  at  the  thot 
ihltsllj  and  aphvmJT  boen>p>a  boiler  In  Pi 


Dtf.  Btreini  of  amy  type*  an  aaid  to  be  to  one  another  in  the 
■nt  ratio*  aa  etrems  of  the  same  typea  respectlYely,  whan  any 
particular  plans  or  the  solid  aoqaina,  mlatirely  to  another  plana 
parallel  to  it,  motion*  in  virtne  of  thoaa  etraina  which  in  to  on 
another  in  the  aame  ntloa  a*  the  normal  components  of  ie  force* 
between  th*  parti  of  the  aolid  en  the  two  (idea  of  either  plan*  due 
to  the  reepootir*  it  reft, 

Dtf.  Tie  manitnda  of  a  atnci  and  of  >  atnln  of  the  aama  type 
are  qnaBtitiaa  which,  mi  JHulird  on*  by  Itm  other,  gin  the  work 
Jon*  on  unity  of  toIubm  of  a  body  acted  on  by  tha  itreaa  whila 
acouiriiiB  the  attain. 

Cor.  1.  If  x,  n,  t,  t,  ii,  C  denota  orthogonal  oonrpon«ta  of  a 
nrtaln  attain,  and  if  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  TJ  dauota  eompofletjta,  of  th* 
aama  type  raatootinly,  of  a  itreaa  applied  to  a  body  while  acquiring 
that  etnin,  th*  work  dona  upon  it  per  trait  of  tta  roltun*  will  bo 

r*+«+«r+»EtTii+lli;.  i 

Cor.  «.  The  condition  that  two  atnlna  or  atranaa  epacUtd  by 
(«,  Jf,  *i  &  *  0  and  ty,  tf,  tf,  (,  V,  Oi  "i  tmna  of  a  normal  ayttam 
of  type*  of  nfennce,  may  b*  orthogonal  to  one  another  la 
**+i/+«r--ree+»V+lT-'- 


orthogonal  atrmii,  and  t  tha  magnitud*  of  thair  maltant ;  and 
»!,»,  kc.,  »  eat  of  proportional  attaina  of  the  earns  type*  roepectirBlj, 
and  r  tha  magnitude  of  th*  single  aqaiTalent  strain,  tha  rteultact 
atreaa  and  atrain  will  be  or  one  type,  and  therefor*  the  work  done 
by  tha  remltant  atreaa  will  to  tr.  Bnt  tha  amonnta  dOM  by  the 
aarenl  oeanponmti  will  be  Fz,  Qv,  kc.,  and  therefore 

Vow  we  hart,  to  axpren  Lha  proportionilitj  of  tha  atreaca  and 

***  ?.9.ke..F 

Each  mambar  moat  to  aqnal  to 

■t+<f4A*.. 
and  alio  equal  to 

Heiioe  r"^^*'  •***  B1™  **  -  >*  +  Q*  +  •*' ' 

*■*  r  "  a*  +  l>+  *»-.  wtAeb  81™  '*,*'r1tTla     . 

Cor.  1.  A  dcDnite  atma  or  eomo  parttenkn  type  cheaen  arU- 
tnrily  may  be* called  nolty ;  and  than  th*  numerical  reckoning  of 
all  atraina  and  atraaan  becomia  parftctly  definite. 

Dtf.  A  uniform  preaaure  or  teneiou  In  parallel  lines,  amounting 
in  intcnaity  to  the  unit  of  force  per  anit  of  ana  normal  to  it,  will 
be  called  a  atreaa  of  anit  magnitude,  and  will  be  reckoned  aa  pceitir* 
when  it  I*  tenalon,  and  negative  when  prcKura. 

Una  ol  ir.a  Wr 


ef  "*>%  na  thjjnoa  at  Jeee  (ara^  asa  n  Hani  alalia  to  an  bmE? 

rerfaaawaC 

aanwTanaVSai) 

ineananawa  la  a  aknbj  n—tfn«C 

nannlathe  he«y-tnenni  aa 


(A.IB.IC^V^y,^-. 
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typft  of 
'.'"tor 

tetnTty 


511  n~!'S,w*-i-ii'-irt>¥*+a-«'H>z'-i»s'*(STz+Tii+ratr)-i 

be  eqmtlcn  of  too  eUlpfcJo'  TVprMeflUnie  certain  |Mi  Iho  ubogdi  si  ww 
i  bj  thta  ittit".  If  •aiBnl  io  abo-iT  »blle  KqaliUI  lHo  Kmln  rtpmnm 


a  -  i»s'+ a  -  w>t* + a  -  *o»  - »  •keh + *« + pn 

*™      (i-«jn+a-i»ji'+n-»'^'-»v^(£T7.+,^x+i,iT), 

on*  Om  winfilin  0M<t<lllM  «*,  K  *,  to.  «',■  V..  ■'„**■■'  irieufut 

ftr  1 1  Dear  rnuitf  oriiiu  tau  f DUlllnf  ffaanafaeaa  M  limlinilln  from  oh  I 
ustbir  *t  of  TMinntar  eue.  Since  i+i+i  urf  »,+►.+ J,  on  Uniir  " 
HUH  llB,  It  foil™  tut  aJ.  +  BB,+CC,+  IDD,  +  tfl,-t-lF»,  M  a  IithUi 


ponent  of 
the  ( 


n.j;iUn  __i  tut  typo;  oc  the  •tren  or  strain  of  a  lUtei 

»>uch,  along  with  another  or  othera  orthogonal  to  it,  hove  a 

■■■■-  ■-■>-» ,1-nt,  U  tm»J  to  the  unoont  of 


rafty  -,  or  i  perfc 
Or.  1.  The  N 


i  of  two  enincalant  atraieaa  or  itniin  1* 

rTMt  eonennanoa  ia  nnm«i«Ily  eqnal  to  unity. 
conctirreniB  of  two  orthogonal  itrwu  and  ittrntei  li 


Cor.  I  The 

•treiiiai*  -1. 
Get.  6.  (J  s, 


of  two  directly 

orthogonal  component*  of  any 
i  with  the  type*  of  ra&raaoB  an 


€,  t.  «,  J,  » 


r-l^+l»+i»+F+n*+l*it. 
Cor.  8.  Ths  mntul  conoonenee  of  two  ittum 

If  I,  a*,.,  X.  a 


..„ ...  ndr,ii>,x',l'lythMw 

tha  other. 

'  G<r.  1.  TV  inott  cmiTimioTitipKi/oilfrai'o/a  ijj«  for  iftminn  or 
■trtane,  being  in  general  ■  nutnnLcnt  of  th*  componentt,  eocoidiug 
to  the  typei  of  itfamat,  of  i  nnit  etrtin  or  Kre»  of  the  type  to  he 
ipeoiled,  becomti  ■  ■tatemect  of  ite  conrarreuoee  with  the  type*  of 
reference  when  thtee  ere  orthogonal. 


HCtf-ftnctf-ft. 


*(coe"«-eb1»ft  •»  JM  an  I  a 


itanplo  m  of  ttup.  0.  wttb.  tie  ordlnery  ijWexn,  £umpu*  0)  eW  tn. 
nan  IX. 

OaiWn  X1L— On  ft*  Itwsf/eTMMM  «/  Ifcwi  •/  Wfrimflr 

Strata  or  Bbxaiu. 
To  tranaform  the  ipeciflcai 


LrtlCi 


n  mho  of -typoa.    M&rJWfeftiAiV 

eording  te  tha  original  lyiMm,  of  i  mm 
of  the  new  lyitam;  let  (a.  im  e,  (,/.  «,> 


■tnin  of  the  int  type  of  tl , , „ 

be  tba  correapoudiug  specification  of  the  atoond  t 
;  and  ao  on.     Then  ire  hare,  foi  tf 


i  of  tha  saw 


I"ft*i+»Vj+ft*t+«V«+»i*'i+»V«'' 

6 «.  taSlLfgs  S 


l-^rhe+a'. 

5-5  «.-*  t-ti 

ij  r.  wt.  it  an  ay  aaaidnH  UOtat  Iht  ceeaMan 
?•+■*  +a»-l, 
• +-  +-  -a. 
■nfan^en-l 
r+w  +W-0, 
rM*f4«r>t. 


CBarm  XIIL— JwitrprdaMn  qfOu  2Hf«r*«wi  ^imtt™ 
o/Bwroy. 
In  ajiaparonthaTharmo^IaitbFropartiHof  If  attar,  pabuahed 
in  tha  flrat  nnsbar  of  ths  Quarlttlg  UaO—ialical  Jnirial,  IprU 
IMo,  lutdrtpnbllslwd  in  the  JMIanpllaacI  Jfavaaaat,  1877,  Mooml 
ear.  It  waa  prored,  from  general  principua  in  the  thorny  of 
ranafonnatlon  of  Energy,  that  the  amount  of  work  (at)  ra- 
qnired  to  rednoa  an  elastto  MUd,  hapt  at  a  oanaUnt  tanparaiBn, 
from  one  atatad  oondition  of  Internal  etrain  to  another  depend* 
aolely  on  theae  two  conditiona,  and  not  at  all  on  tha  enle  of  •mried 
itataa  danogh  whiah  tha  body  may  hare  bean  made  te  paaa  in 
afleottcg  the  change,  prorldad  alwayi  then  haa  been  no  failure  in 


ELASTICITY 

it  eny  of  the  (tabu  It  bu  txperbmoed.    Thru 
»1H  hoaiogaiieouilT  atrained,  it  eppa 


for  a  nomogoneoua  aolfd  htKiogeneoualy  etreined,  ft  appeen  that  K 
In  1  Inaction  of  ill  independent  rariabln  t  y,  i,  f,  »,  £  1iy  which 
tbo  condition  of  lis  eolid  u  to  rtmln  ii  tpeciSeJ.  Banc*  to  (train 
Iha  body  to  th*  inflnitsly  mull  nimt  upruud  bj  tilt  TuuttOD 
irom[i,ir,  a,  {,»  f)  to  (*+<**.  v+ty.i+4*  t+"t  •+<*•.  C+«lft 
in*  ton  required  to  be  done  upon  it  » 


The  «rwt  which  miut  be  applied 
rqnilibrism  in  the  atate  (i,  J/,  i,  f ,  «,  Q  n 
that  It  n-onlj  dothia  amount  of  work  if  the 


keapthe  body  in 

„  ..  ..  .,  ,, thaiefon  ha  inch 

of  work  if  the  body,  under  iQ  action, 


that  It  would  dothia  amount  of  Irork  if  the  body,  under  Ita  action, 
were  toac'iuirc  the  arbitrary  (train  dx,  dy,  dx,  Jt,  rfij,  iff;  that  la, 
It  miut  ha  tht  renltant  or  dx  rtre**«: — ooa  oruiogooel  to  the  flTe 
itrnlnt  dy,  bj,  if,  cht,  i£  and  of  anch  a  magnitude  u  to  do  the 

work  -j-  dx  when  the  body  acquire*  the  etnin  d\e  i  a  ascend  or- 
thogonal to  dx,  iIm,  dt,  din  i(,  and  at  moll  a  magnitude  aa  to  do 
th*  work  -ggdif  when  tin  body  icouin*  the  drain  dy ;  and  *o  on. 


1  *.  7<l.  *  d 

a,  with  the  t 


j, jrenot  need  in  the  epeciuoatign  (x,  »,  a, 

(,  a,  f)  of  the  ttnina.  the  amoonta  of  th*  all  (treats  which  fulfil 
tboa»eonditioiuwill(ClinptErXL)  be  firm  by  the  •quation* 


'*/i?       T"»*V      C"IS?' 

and  th*  typet  of  than  eonponrat  (treats*  an  determined  by  being 
orthogonal  to  the  fireiof  tha  dx  •train.typea,  wanting  th*  flrat, 


Car.  If  th«  type*  oi  reference  naedin  expreeeing  the  itrain  of  the 
body  coiutitut*  m  orthogonal  rratom,  th*  type*  of  the  component 
■tnun  will  coincide  with  them,  and  each  of  tha  concurrence*  will 
ha  unity.  Hence  tha  equation*  of  equilibrium  of  an  alaitlc  (olid 
refund  to  rix  orthogonal  type*  an  limply 


U  i>,  C  be  choean  each  aero  for  tail  condition,  i 


re,  by  Mad 


be  a  linear  function  of  the  drain  coordinate*,  together  with  fnnc- 
«~-  of  higher  orrier*  denied  from  H_  ke.    Bot  exparianoe  ahowi 
in  17  abort)  that,  within  the  elaitio  Hmite,  the  aboMa  an 


general  there  will  be  twenty-one  t 


v-itaaa+Bpt+ty+rEa+CW-rBI1}. 
Tha  aquation*  of  equilibrium  then  become 

p-±*.     q_»,,     ■_!, 

»*.    t-f,,    *-£, 

the  ahnplaat  poadble  form  under  which  they  oan 
The  interpretation  can  b*  expntid.  u  follow*. 

Prep.  In  infinite  number  of  lyatamt  of  aix  type 
itrtmi  eritt  in  any  giren  elaati"  tnlM  m«A  t\mt  If. 
one  of  thoat  type*  be  imprened 


.      rf  any 

the  body,  the  alaatla  Motion,  it 
to  th*  in  etbara  of  th*  tarn* 


Churn*.  XT.— On  Ou  Six  PriMipal  Strain,  af  <M  JSoaUe  Solid. 


tun.  we  hare  only  Iflaaa  aquation*  to  iBLitTy ;  «ht]*weheT*l'iIrfy 
diapoaabht  twutfonning  coeffldaut*.  than  being  fin  indewndciit' 
•tamant*  to  racily  a  type,  and  all  typaa  to  be  changed.  Any 
further  condition  exproatfbl*  by  jutt  fifteen  independent  equation* 
may  baaananad.  and  make*  the  r™  if onrjrann  determinate.  Kow 
th*  condidon  that  ni  etraint  may  be  mntuilty  ortbogonol  ie  ex- 
preiaibl*  by  jnat  u  many  eiinationa  ai  there  are  dlllercnt  pain  of 
.:.  .i.: — .  tJ,,  j^  fiftrtn,  yhe  weQ-kanwn  ilatbnia  theory  of  th- 
-  .._ 3__.:_  ,_..., —  tlian  ,„.!. 


■n  of  qnadratic  fnnctioua  aliowa  for  the  ca 

bat  tha  aix  ooeScienta  In  the  reduced  forn. 

leaf  a  "  datariuinent "  of  the  liilh  degree  neeeaurily  n 


nx  Tuiable*-  (1 ) 
tha  root*  oft  "da 

(1)  that  thia  mill 

only  one  ayatam  __  —  ■,,■■-  -  „  ■    ■  ;    ■ 

unleta  two  or  mora  of  tn*  root*  an  equal  to  one  another,  when 

than  wfflb*  an  intofw  number  of  aol— '  j-.i-:*- j-~~--* 

iaotropy  among  them ;  and  (8]  thi 


twenty-one  indepanden- 


I'rop.  Hence  a  (ingle  ajutem  of  aix 
may  b*  detarmiDed  lor  any  homogeneoi 

Eocential  energy  whan  homogenaonelyetrt 
y  tha  enm  ofthe  prodnota  of  the  aquire . 

■-"—  {a  tha*  type*,  reapectlrely 


ia  no  equality  between 
in  general,  when  then  an 

■he  given  qnndra tic 
matually  orthogonal  type* 


rdlng;  to  tfc 


a  called  the  Six 

The  eonenmnsol  of  th*  atraaa-eomponenta  naad  In  interiintlng 
tha  differential  aquation  af  energy  with  the  types  of  the  (traln- 
. — i,_*_t. . e-u-i.  .u.-J_u.i  oieleiflcity  ia  apmrd. 


in  term*  of  which  the  potential  of  elaroc 
ct  whan  then  oonrtituta  an  orthogonal 


by  a,  1,  e,/,  g,  a,  ia  nnity  when  th* 
dx  principal  ttrain-typn  an  ohoeen  for  the  coordinate*.  Th*  equa- 
tioat  of  iK^nilihiinm  of  an  alaatlc  aolld  may  therefon  bo  uprated, 
a*  follow*: — 


when  st,  (i.  a,  t  *  f  danota  atralna  belonging  to  the  atx  Principal 
Type*,  and  P.  Q,  R,  8,  T,  U  the  component*  according  to  the  anna 


th*  equation 
■~t^-r*V-r<V+Fc<4nV+nr*i 

Dtf.  Th*  nemoienhi  A,  B,  C,  F,  O,  H  are  called  th*  dx  Prin- 
cipalElartlcitiea  of  tha  body. 
The  equation*  of  equilibrium  axpreo  the  following  prouot{- 


m  &  otitetioi 

mjnnatal«™L«,Tl,rttplM ., 

(I*  Mns  Hi  idatt  tf  Um  nbt  ol  irmnttij  an  elaHr  tlm  nltdptl 


eSrloSaiftiolU.    Itt 


,  of  the  dx  Principal  E 
„„„  uvuu,  lUD  inn  required  to  keen  thi 
win  than  aeoordlng  to  oat  or  other  of  mx  dUtlnot  typet  1*  oblique 

Prop.  Th*  ttrea  rtquind  to  maintain  a  giren  emonnt  of  (train 
i*  a  maximum  or  a  maximum-mlnlmnm,  ot  a  wlniwi^.  If  it  ie  of 
one  of  the  dx  Principal  Type*. 

Oar.  If  A  b*  the  graatatt  and  H  th*  lent  of  tha  atx  quntitU* 
A,  B,  0,  f ,  O,  E,  the  principal  type  to  which  th*  nnt  oorratpond* 
I*  that  of  a  atrain  ngufHajr  a  arntrr  atnai  to  mofaMn  it  thun  any 
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eratreinof  equal  amount  in  tha  mis  body.  Thi 
itnwi  Mnreapoodiug  to  the  four  other  principal  strain-type*  hew 
each  lb*  lWTlmnni  -minimum  property  in  >  ds-tsrminate  iriy. 

Prop.  If  a  body  be  mined  U  the  direction  of  -which  the  concur 
rences  with  the,  principal  strsln- types  lie  1,  ra,  n,  \,  u,  r,  and  to  si 
smount  equal  to  r,  the  stress  required  to  snattltM  it  in  thii  stab 
will  be  equal  to  Or,  where 

a  -  <* Vi  +  BW + c*s* + f\> + 0  V + HM>* , 
end  will  be  of  a  type  of  which  the  concurrences  with  the  principal 
types  an  reapectirely 

<.■  VS'W   U'V 

Psop.  A.  homogeneous  elastic  solid,  crystalline  or.  non-crystsU 
line,  subject  to  magnetic  force  or  free  from  magnetic  f<         l 
neither  any  right-handed  or  left-handed,  Dor  any  dipolar,  p 
dependent  cu  elastic  forces  limply  proportional  to  strains. 

Ob-.  Tha  alaatie  foroaa  concerned  in  the  lurainiferou*  vibrations 
of  a  aotid  or  flnld- medium  possessing  the  right-  or  left-handed 
property,  whether  axial  or  rotator]',  inch  u  quart*  crystal,  or 
rfrtaric  add,  or  solution  of  angir,  either  depend  on  tha  heteroge-' 
BapMeunl  or  on  the  magnitude  of  the  strains  experienced.  - 

Hence  ai  tbey  do  not  depend  on  ike  magnitude  of  the  strain,  they 
do  defend  on  us  heterootneouenue  through  the  portion  of  a  medium 
tantairing  a  um*. 

Cur.  There  cannot  possibly  be  any  characteristic  of  elastic  force* 
■imply  proportional  to  the  atraina  in  a  homogeneona  body,  corre- 
■nocdugto  certain  pecollaritiea  of  cryatalUne  form  which  hare  been 

observed, — for  Instance  corresponding  to  the  plaglDdral  ' J:- 

covered  by  flir  John  Hersehsl  to  indicate  tha  optical 
whether  right-handed  of  left-handed,   in  different  — 

of  the  crystal*  of  the  rljht-handed  and  left-ban  dad 
■1  by  H.  Pasteur  from  racaroie  add,  or  corrsap 


ELASTICITY 

uisneea  simply  ■  motion  of  translation-  -hot  a  motion  dinrrirMf 
cm  the  motions  of  partlcla*  in  planes  parallel  to  tha  same.  Lot 
*!,  OY,  OZ  be  thraa  fixed  rectangular  ufl ;  OX  perpend  icnhu- to 
I  wars  front  (aa  any  of  tha  parallel  planes  of  moling  particles 
trod  to  in  the  definition  is  called),  and  07,  OZ  >■  tha  wan 


Cumi  XVI.     Application  of  Cottcluiions  to  A'atura!  Cryetiite. 

It  hi  assy  to  demonstrate  that  a  body,  homogeneona  when 
Hoarded  on  a  large  seals,  may  be  constructed  to  hare  twenty-one 
arbitrarily  prescribed  yalnaa  for  tha  coefficients  in  the  eiprtaaion  for 
its  potential  energy  in  terms  of  any  prescribed  system  of  strain  co- 
ordinates. Tola  proposition  was  first  enunciated  in  the  paper  on 
the  Thermo-elastio  Properties  of  Solids,  published  April  1S6S,  In 
the  Quarterly  ifaihematioal  Journal  alluded  '  ' 
infer  tha  following. 

Prop.  A  solid  may  ba  sonatrnetad  to  hare  arbitrarily  prescribed 
values  for  its  all  Principal  Elasticities  and  an  wbitrery  orthogonal 
system  cf  six  strain-types,  specified  by  fifteen  independent  ele- 
ments, for  it*  principal  strains :  for  instance,  five  arbitrarily  chosen 


systems  of  three  rectangular  axes,  for  the  normal  axes  of  five  of 
Ins  Principal  Types  ;  these  of  tha  sixth  consequently  in  general 
ti  all  the  others,  and  determinate;  and  the  six  times 


two  ratios  between  the  three  

determinate.  Tha  fifteen  equation*  expressing  {Chap.  VI. 
mntnal  orthogonality  or  tha  six  types  datermins  tha  twelve 
tor  the  six  types,  and  the  three  quantities  specifying  the  axsa  of 
the  sixth  type  in  the  particular  case  here  suggested  :  or  generally 
the  fifteen  equations  determine  fifteen  ont  of  the  thirty  quantitiea 
(vis.  twelve  ratio*  and  eighteen  angular  coordinates)  ipjcilyinu  six 
Principal  Types. 

Cor,  There  is  no  reason  for  belisring  thai  natural  crystal*  do  not 
exist  for  which  there  are  six  unequal  Principal  Elasticities,  and  six 
distinct  strain-types  for  which  the  thraa  normal  uss  constitute  six 
distinct  Beta  or  three  principal  rectangular  axs*  of  elasticity. 

It  to  easy  to  give  arbitrary  UlustratiTa  examples  regarding  Prin- 
cipal Elasticities  i  also,  to  investigate  the  principal  atrain-typaa  and 
the  equations  of  elastic  fore*  referred  to  them  or  to  other 
eatural  types,  Or  *  body  possessing  the  kind  of  symmetry  as  to 
alaattl  forces  that  Is  priinii  1  by  a  crystal  of  Iceland  apar,  or  by  a 
crystal  of  the  "teeeerel  class,  "or  of  tbo  included  "  cubical  class" 
Such  illustrations  sod  derelopmaota,  though  proper  for  s  students' 
text  hook  of  the  nbject,  are  unnecessary  hare. 

Pot  applicationa  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity  to  tha 
anaation  of  the  earth's  rigidity  and  elasticity  aa  a  whole,  end  to 
the  eqnlllhrlmii  of  elastic  solids  in  general,  which  are  beyond  the 
of  the  present  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Thomson 


0,  SSX,  S«,  and  Ap- 


enJ  Tail's  y<4urai'p>i(it*ophy,  "ft" 
pandbta 

Chattxi  XY11.-  -Plow  rFasstfa 

sou. 

A  plana  ware  in  a  homogeneous  elastic  solid  is  a  motion  in  which 
every  Una  of  particles  in  a  plan*  parallel  to  one  fixed  plane  ax- 


raftrred  n.  __  — .  

front  Let  r  +  u,  y  +  c,  s  +  ut  ho  the  coordinates  at  time  t  of  a  pur- 
ticle  which,  if  the  solid  ware  free  from  strain,  would  be  at  (x,  C.  :)- 
The  definition  of  wave  motion  amount*  simply  to  this,  that  u,  v,  sc- 
are functions  of  a  and  L 

Tha  strata  of  the  solid  (Cusp.  TIL  above)  ia  the  irsnlta.it  of  ■ 
simple  longitudinal  itnln  in  tha  direction  OX,  equal  to  j-,  and 
two   differential  slips  —;  ^p  psndlel  to  OY  and  OZ,  e^~Hrnfin[f 

*•*,      and    £•*. 


Now  let  (,  «,■(  be  taken 


•t-4+Ds-t-ta-J 
inch  that 


._ cubic  gives  three  real  poeitin  Talue*  for  K.  and 

withMecnsl  to  anyone  of  these  nluaa,  (1)  detarmins  the  ratio* 
the  solid  Is  *trained_in  any  on*  of  tha  thro* 


..Means 


determined  we  hsve 


p-M*.      *-ll£,      r-H*      .    .  .    .    «. 

The  three  components  of  the  whole  force  do*  to  the  tractions  oa 
tha  sides  of  an  Infinitely  small  parallelepiped  at,  *t,  b  of  the 

solid  are  clearly 


«i.*j..™e 


and  therefore,  if/,  be  Its  density,  and  consequently  pis  tx  Si  ia 
mean,  the  equations  of  its  motion  are 

Par>'ss£    PUs-J.  »JSI-ii  CT- 

The**,  putting  for  p,  o,  r  their  ralues  by  (o),  become 

•aa-****'  ■»«-,ls»-  car-Kjsi  •■ 

And  by  (1J  and  (1)  we  hare 

aa-KFt+IeWs-De  \ 

sw-KBs+DaAVI-suV*        V   .     .     .    .  <Q 

(.+<D.+C«)v1.UaVl      ; 
Let  Mj,  If-  H,  be  til*  three  roots  of  tha  deterDunsntal  cubic, 
and  I,,  c, ;   e„  c, ;  b„  c^  the  corresponding  rslnea  of  tha  ratio* 
;,   S  detemlned  by  (9).     Tha  complete  solution  of  (B),  mbject  ts 
(thai 


Vlr(r+W*)+^«->v*) 

'i-  rn/-  *»>/»  Fs  danotlDg;  arbiUry  functions. 
clad*  that  there  are  three  different  wa ve-Tclod ties 

in*  different  modes  of  wavea,  di 
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Want  in  <m  Inampniiiblt  Solid  (-fibWrrjiie  or  I*j<npic).—lt 
tha  lolid  bt  incomiinadbk,  we  hsvs  Ab«,  ud  u  mul  be  mo. 
Bancs  w-BV+cr+xOsI 

snd  by  ■  doHiminantal  quadratic,  instead  of  cubic,  w*  find  two 
wavs-vtlodtisa  uid  two  van-modes.  In  ssch  of  which  the  motion 
la  pualld  1o  tb»  wan  frnut.  Jo  tho  cut  of  isMrepv  thi  two 
wit*  velocities  an  eqmil 
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ding  Investigation 

— ' 'miiilriliMi 


be  noticed  that  W„»L,sI,  in 
"   tutu  "  principelttloilnh' 

tin  particular  plan*  chosen  for  thn  win  front    In 

—     '  -■■■— however,   tho  tqul  sashhsaa] 

bung  Hulk  equal  to  (It 
-'■■' »  "tnjnBrfbility 


the  nsiticnJsr  cm  tt  isotropy,  I 
H,  K,  or  (11)  in  prinoipel  modi 
modnlui  of  rigidity,  bat  M,  ia  t  mixta  mo 
ud  rigidity— not  i  principal  modulus.     In 
Ulitr,  the  two  modnJnuo  found  from  tho 

"      "  "      "'  "  y  tl»  diflmutial  i 


mint  Benersllv  gl»0  Mb  to 
Which  do  not  inlWuoo  tho 
(W.1H.) 


ELATEBI0M,  ***«i|T  wwMwtfiWfw1  a  aaflfaiffli*.  ^■pfrffi^] 

by  tho  juice  of  tho  fruit  of  BOalitm  Elalerivm,  tho  squirt- 
ing cucumber  (see  vol.  vi.  p.  688.)  To  prepttn  it,  the  fniit 
is  sliced  lengthwise  tod  slightly  pressed ;  the  greenish  tad 
■lightly  turbid  juice  thus  obtained  i>  strained  ud  set 
aside  j  end  the  deposit  of  elsterinm  formed  after  a  few 
hours  is  collected  on  a  linen  filter,  rapidly  drained,  and 
dried  on  porous  tiles  at  a  gentle  heat  Eleterium  ia  met 
with  in  commerce  in  light,  thin,  friable,  flat  or  aliglitly 
incurred  opaqua  cakes,  of  a  greyish-green  colour,  Litter 
taste,  and  tea-like  smell  The  best  kind  ia  the  English, 
prepared  at  Hitcbin.  Market  Deeping,  Mitenam,  and  else- 
where ;  the  Maltese  is  generally  very  inferior.  Elsterinm 
ia  an  exceedingly  powerful  hydragogue  and  drastic 
purgative,  and  not  onfrequently  ptoduces  vomiting.  Ita 
active  principal  is  eiaterin,  a  cryntallirable  body  of  the 
formula  0„HBO5. 

ELBA,  the  AtfoAla  of  the  Greeks,  and  Dvaof  the  Romans, 
is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  forming  part  of  the 
Italian  province  of  Livorno,  and  lying  about  6  miles  from 
the  mainland  of  Italy,  "from  which  it  ia  separated  by  the 
channel  of  Piombino,  and  about  34  mile*  E.  of  Corsica.  It 
has  a  Tory  irregular  coast  outline,  ia  18  miles  long  and 
3}  to  I0J  miles  broad,  and  has  a  total  area  of  nearly  BO 
square  miles.  It  is  throughout  mountainous,  and  the  highest 
point,  Monte  Capanne,  is  2926  feet  above  aea-loveL  The 
western  portion  of  the  island  is  granitic,  the  eastern  consists 
mainly  of  the  sandstone  locally  known  as  biiww,  which 
in  tome  places  passes  into  a  talo  slate.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Porto  Ferrajo  the  hills  are  cretaceous.  The  climate  is 
mild,  and,  except  at  some  spots  on  the  coast,  healthy. 
Springe  are  numerous,  and  the  soil  is  not  infertile ;  but 
agriculture  and  cattle-rearing  are  neglected,  and  there 
an  bo  manufactures.  Wine,  wheat,  aloes,  dyer's  lichen, 
and  olives  and  other  fruits  are  produced.  Toe  sardine 
snd  tunny  fisheries,  and  the  manufacture  of  aeaealt  are  of 
some  importance;  but  the  principal  industry  ia  mining. 
Tim  iron  mines  an  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  Bio  Inferior*, 
and  yield  abundance  of  ore,  chiefly  hematite,  of  excellent 
quality.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  fuel  the  ore  ia  not 
smelted  on  the  island,  but  ia  shipped  direct  to  Follonies  on 
the  neighbouring  coast  of  Italy,  and  to  the  porta  of  France 
and  Englaud.  Marble,  alabaster,  sulphur,  snd  ores  of  tin, 
lead,  and  silver  an  among  the  other  mineral  product*  The 
principal  places  in  Elba  an  the  chief  town  Porto  Ferrajo, 
with  about  0000  inhabitant!,  the  residence  of  Napoleon 
from  May  4,  181*,  to  February  36,  1810,  Bio  Ferrajo, 
Ban  Pietro,  Porto  Lottgone,  and  the  Tillage  of  Capohven. 
The  population  of  the  island  in  1871  was  31,700. 


■  In  17Mnndsr  the  jnrisdictfou 


In  tho*  following  year,  snd"  in  1M0  unexsd  to  Italy. 

ELBE,  tie  Alois  of  the  Romans  and  the  Labe  of  the 
Bohemians,  a  Luge  river  of  Germany,  with  a  total  length 
of  700  miles,  and  a  drainage  area  of  about  06,000  square 
miles.     It  riae*  in  Bohemia  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of 
Silesia,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Eiesengebirge  or  Giants' 
Mountains,  in  60*  46'  N.  1st,  and  16"  33'  E.  long.    Of  the 
numerous  small  streams  (Seifen  or  Fleeaen,  aa  they  are  named 
in  the  district)  whose  confluent  waters  compose  the  infant 
river,  the  moat  important  an  the  Weiaswasser,  or  White 
Water,  and  the  FJbeei'en. ;  the  former  rise*  to  the  S.W.  of 
die  Schnoekuppe  in  the  White  Meadow,  and  the  latter  in  a 
stone  fountain  in  the  Elb  Meadow.    Augmented  successively 
by  the  Adler,  the  leer,  the  Moldan,  and  the  Eger,  it  cuts 
ita  way  through  the  Mittelgehirga  of  Bohemia,  traverses  the 
sandstone  mountains   of  Saxon  Switzerland,  an<Twith  a 
general   N.W.    direction  continues  to  meander  through 
Saxony,  Anhalt,  and  Hanover,  until  at  length  it  falls  into 
the  German  Ocean  about  03*  0'  N.  lat  and  8'  00'  E.  long. 
The  principal  towns  on  its  books  are  Leitmeritx,  Pima, 
Dresden,  Meissen,  T organ,  Wittenberg,  Magdeburg,  Wittan- 
berge,  Harburg,  Hamburg,  and  Altons.     A  short  distance 
above   Hamburg  the  stream   dividos  into  a  number  of 
branches,  but  they  all  reunite  before  reaching  the  ocean. 
At  its  source  the  Elbe  is  about  4600  feet  above  the  level  of 
tbeasa;  after  the  first  40  miles  of  ita  course  It  is  still  608 
feet;   but  at  Dresden  it  is  only  37S,  and  at  Ameburg  in 
Brandenburg  only  176.    At  Eouiggntt  the  width  is  about 
100  feet,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moldan  about  300,  at  Dresden 
960,  and  at  Msgdebnrg  over  1000.    The  tide  is  perceptible 
as  ier  up  as  GeesthachL    Of  the  fifty  and  mora  tributaries 
belonging  to  tho  system  the  most  important  are  the  Moldan, 
the  Eger,  the  Hulde,  and  the  Seals, — the  Moldan  having  a 
coarse  of  267  miles,  the  Eger  of  336,  the  Mulde  of  186,  and' 
the  Baals  of  320.    Though  the  channel  in  some  places,1 
and  especially  in  the  eetoary,  is  encumbered  with  aanananjn 
and  shallows,  the  Elbe  is  of  great  importance  as  a  means 
'  communication,  steamboats  being  able  to  ascend  the 
in  stream  as  far  as  Melniek,  snd  to  reach  Prague  by 
■ni  of  the  Moldan.    Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  its 
ffio  may  be  obtained  from  the  statement  that  in  1870 
_.  Schandan  489  pessengerstoamers  and  2668  vessels  snd 
barges  of  various  kinds  passed  np  the  stream,  snd  489 
i,  3860  ships,  and  1506  rafts  down  the 
line  of    canal   It    communicatee  with 
Lfibeck,  by  another  with  Bremen,  and  by  others  with  the 
great  network  of  Mecklenburg  and  Brandenburg;  and 
several  new  lines  are  projected,  by  which  a  direct  way  will 
be  opened  up  to   Hanover,    Leipsic,   and  various  other 
important  cities. — For  details  see  Dr  Th.  H.  Bchunken 
"  Die  SchiStahrte-Kanlle  in  Doutechen  Eeiehe,"  in  Peter 
mann  .  MMmL,  1877. 
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increasing  the  unseemliness.  The  newer  quartern,  however, 
must  be  excepted  from  this  description,  and  many  of  the 
public  buildings  are  large  and  handsome.  Of  these  the 
moat  important  are  the  town-Louso,  in  the  modern 
Romanesquo  style,  the  provincial  court,  the  exchange,  the 
poet  office,  the  orphanage,  the  lunatic  asylum,  St  Joseph's 
hospital,  the  infirmary,  the  Female  Society's  hospital,  the 
railway  company's  offices,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  technical 
school.  The  educational  institutions  include  27  popular 
fchools  where  no  foes  are  paid,  and  the  whole  system  of 
relief  for  the  poor  is  ao  well  arranged  that  it  has  excited 
imitnf™  in  several  towns  in  Germany.     A  great  variet 


of  textile  fabrics  in  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  are  manufactured 
□n  an  extensive  scale :  and  besides  dye-works  and  ofcssmeaj 
works  of  proportionate  importance,  there  may  be  men  houed 
button-factories,  lace- factories,  a  brewery,  a  foundry,  and 
soap-works.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  number 
of  industrial,  philanthropic,  a  intellectual,  and  religious 
institutions,  among  which  the  moat  noticeable  are  the  public 
library,  the  museum,  and  the  Berg  Bible  Society.  The 
inhabitants  are  mainly  Protestants,  with  a  strong  tendency 
towards  pietism ;  but  the  Roman  Catholics  number  upwards 
of  14,000,  and  the  Jewish  community  has  recently 
erected  a  new  synagogue.  The  Elbrrftldrr  Zeitiag  and 
several  other  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town.  In 
1840  the  population  was  31,514;  in  1864,  63,300;  and 
in  187S,  30,599. 

Ths  sin  of  Elberfeld  was  marked  lu  the  1Kb.  center*  by  s  casus 
belonging  to  the  lords  of  Elverfeld,  which  was  eftsrwsrds  united ' 
with  the  Berg  possessions,  snd  held  by  the  family  of  Heeeelroda  ; 
cat  it  wss  not  till  the  loth  century  that  the  nucleus  of  the  promt 
industrial  development  was  formed  by  the  establishment  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wupper  at  a  number  of  bleachers,  who  obtained  a 
monopoly  In  1532.  Jfunictpel  right!  wen  granted  in  1510,  a 
gnat  increase  or  the  manufactures  effected  in  the  beginning  of  the 
lath  century,  silk-weaving  introduced  in  1700,  and  the  dyeing  of 
Turkey  red  commenced  in  1784. 

Sh  Oootelle,  SOtrfdt,  IwisUitililtlUi  DmuOmt,  OMfaM,  M 

ELBETJF,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  Seine 
Inferieure,  13  miles  6.  of  Rouen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  with  a  station  on  the  railway  between  Oissel  snd 
Serquigny.  It  has  three  parish  churches,  a  Protestant 
place  ot  worship,  a  town-house  with  a  natural  history 
i  museum,  a  public  library,  a  hospital,  an  industrial  society, 
an  arctueological  society,  and  a  chamber  of  arts  and  science*. 
-  The  churches  of  St  Etienne  and  St  Jean  are  both  of  some 
t  antiquity,  and  preserve  stained  glass  of  the  16th  and  lflth 
centuries.  The  town  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  France:  men  than  half  of  the 
inhabitants  are  directly  maintained  by  the  staple  industry, 
and  numbers  more  by  the  auxiliary  crefta.  Aa  a  river-port 
it  haa  a  brisk  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding 
district  aa  well  aa  in  the  raw  materials  of  its  manufactures. 
A  suspension  bridge  communicate*]  with  St  Aulrin,  end 
steam-boats  ply  regularly  to  Rouen.  The  population,  which 
was  only  ahont  4600  in  the  and  of  hut  century,  amounted 
in  1831  to  10,363,  and  in  1379  to  93,663.  If  the  quasi 
suburban  towns  of  Caudabec-lea-Elbauf,  Seint-Pierre-laa- 
Elbeuf,  and  St  Aubin-jouxte-Boulleng  he  included,  this 
great  industrial  congeries  will  comprise  upwards  of  39,000 
inhabitants. 

Elbeof  Is  sn  aid  town,  and  the  sits  wss  probsbly  occutard  dating 
the  Roman  period.  In  the  11th  century  it  wes  made  a  umntahift 
and  in  ISM  it  passed  by  marriage  to  Duke  Bene  of  Lorraine,  fry 
Sing  Henry  lit.  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  In  favour  M 
Charles,  grandson  of  Clauds  of  LoiTaine,  bat  the  dates  of  Elbsuf 
mads  no  figure  in  history,  snd  In  1763  the  title  passed  to  the  house 
of  HaroourL  The  town  and  ita  industries  were  greatly  patronized 
by  Colbert ;  but  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  or  Nantes  soon  after 
neutralized  the  beneficial  effects  of  his  regulations,  and  it  was  not 
till  181*  that  the  removal  of  Belgian  competition  gave  ths  BMW 
impetus  which  is  still  it  work.  In  that  year  there  wars  BO  factories 
producing  goods  to  the  rains  of  as  millions  or  bines ;  in  IBM  lbs 
factories  numbered  300,  snd  ths  value  of  the  goods  amounted  to  W 
or  16  millions. 

ELBING,  a  seaport  town  of  Prussia,  at  ths  head  of  a 
circle  in  the  government  of  Dautxig,  36  miles  E.S.E.  of  the 
city  of  that  name,  on  the  Elbing,  a  small  river  which  flows 
into  the  Frische  Haff  about  four  miles  from  the  town,  and 
is  united  with  the  Nogat  or  eastern  arm  of  the  Vistula  by 
means  of  the  Kraffohl  canal  The  old  town  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  fortifications,  but  of  these  only  a  few 
fragments  remain.  There  are  seven  lEvangelical,  one 
Soman  Catholic,  and  two  If eononite  churches,  a  synagogue, 
a  gymnasium  founded  in  1636,  with  a  public  library  of 
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JS.000  volumes,  an  orphan-asylum,  imnl  hospitals,  and 

u  uineron*  cheri  table  insti  tn  tiuna.    Of  these  last  a  umber 

owe  their  existence  to  the  bequests  of  an  Englishman, 

Richard  Cowle,  who  Nttled  in  the  town  in  1810  and  died 

at  Dautrig   in   1831.    The   manufacturing  i 

extensive  and  varied,  producing,  among  the 

good*,  iron  amps,  and  machinery,  anil-dota,  woollen  cloth. 

leather,  paper,  tobacco,  starch,  vitriol,  and 

the  transit  tr^  hiu  received  a  considerable  increase  by  the 

opaning  of  the  Overland  canal  (18*fi-1861). 

IhtaxUtnaaof Bring  is  dru  tea  colony  of  Ub. . 

MUM  under  the  protection  «f  ths  cattle  of  tin  Teutonic  Knight* 

hi  1M7.      Inveeiad   with   the    Liibtck  rights,    -'    J- 

adroitted  Into  tin  Humtio  confederation,  the 
highly  ptwmtwm,  nil  in  13S5  greatly  eitindoditalboita  by  laying 
•lit  i  He*  Town.  In  laM  it  paid  allegiance  to  Poland,  and  in 
115*  iu  made  the  tut  of  i  wamode  ;  bat  in  Ulf  it  tu  eaptand 
by  Albert  of  Brandrnbnrg,  Grand  Wetter  of  the  Tentonig  Order. 
After  various  vicissitudes,  it  euu  at  laat  to  FTnaeia  in  UTS- 
decadent  and  declining ;  end  it 
recent  date.     Population  in  1S76, 

ELCHE,  a  town  >of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante, 
ail  milea  from  the  sea,  on  the  river  Yinalapo.  It  haa  three 
churches,  aa  many  monastic  buildings,  a  hospital,  barracks, 
and  an  old  episcopal  palace;  bnt  then  is  nothing  of 
architectural  intereat  except  perhapa  the  portico  of  Santa 
Maria.  The  costume  and  physiognomy  of  the  inhabitant*, 
the  narrow  streets  and  flat-roofed  white-washed  houses,  and 
more  than  all  the  thousands  of  pelm-treee  in  it*  gardens 
and  Selda,  give  the  place  a  striking] y  Oriental  aspect,  and 
render  it  unique  among  the  cities  of  Spain.  The  cultivation 
of  the  palm  is  indeed  the  principal  occupation ;  and  though 
the  date*  are  inferior  to  those  of  Barbery,  the  annual  value 
of  the  crop  it  about  £14,000.  The  blanched  fronds  ate 
also  told  in  large  quantities  fof  the  procession*  of  Palm- 
Sunday  ;  and  after  they  have  received  the  blessing  of  the 
priest,   they  are  regarded    "  '    " 

defence*  against  lightning. 

lUcbii1idrati6ai»ithlho1LuaeDtIlid(>rIlHdi>fth(CoDtorijii, 
which  under  the  Romaae  obteiued  the  rink  at  >  colony  with  the 
jh,  llatiam.  In  1132  it  wu  attacked  by  the  Moon  of  Oruuds, 
who  dieoLarged  atsinst  it  "iron  balls  through  ire."  Population 
16,714. 

ELD  AD  BEN  MALCHT,  also  snmamed  Ha-Dani,  Abn- 
Dani,  Dnud-Ha-Dani,  or  tire  Denite,  a  Jewish  traveller  of 
the  9th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  chiefly  interesting  on 
account  of  the  light  (or  darkness)  which  his  writingi  throw 
on  the  question  of  the  Lost  Tribes.  The  data  and  plaea  of 
hit  birth  are  not  accurately  known;  bnt  he  was  a  native 
either  of  South  Arabia  or  of  Media.  About  880  he  set  out 
with  a  companion  to  visit  hia  Jewish  brethren  in  Africa 
tndAain.  Their  venal  wu  wracked,  and  tbayfall  into  the 
tunas  of  cannibals;  but  Elded  we*  saved  from  the  hahrtnaaa 
fate  of  hia  comrade,  firat  by  hia  1  nan  neat  and  afterward*  by 
the  opportune  invasion  of  a  neighbouring  tribe.  He  ■pent 
four  yean  with  hia  new  captors,  wet  ■•uaontedby  a  fellow- 
countrymen,  continued  hia  journey  aa  far,  according  to  one 
interpretation  of  hia  story,  aa  China,  spent  aavenl  yean  at 
Kairwaii  in  Tunis,  and  difld  on  a  visit  to  Cordova  in  Spain. 
The  work  which,  goes  nudei  his  name  is  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  consist*  of  tin  chapters,  probably  abbreviated  from  the 
original  form  of  the  narrative.  It  waa  firat  printed  at 
Constantinople  in  1518  ;  and  the  same  recension  afterward* 
Appeared  at  Venice  in  1510  and  1605,  and  at  Jeaaniti  in 
1733.  A  Latin  Teraion  by  Oenebrard  we*  published  at 
Fan*  in  1563,  under  the  title  of  Sldad  Duimt  dt  Jwlait 
daunt  tentmqut  ia  ^Ethiopia  imptrio,  and  waa  afterwards 
incorporated  in  the  translator's  C/tronograpTiia  ffibraimm; 
a  German  version  appeared  nt  Prague  in  1696,  and  another 
RtJ«unitzinl723.  In  1838  H.  Carmoly  edited  and  trans- 
lated a  fuller  recension  which  he  had  found  in  a  MS. 
from  the  library  of  EUaser  Ban  Hasan,  forwarded  to  him 


by  Daud  Zabach  of  Morocco.  Both  form*  an  printed  by 
Dr  Jellinex  in  hi*  B»iK-Ha- Midratk,  vole,  ii.  and  iiL.  LeipaJc, 
1853-50.  One  of  the  matt  curious  passage*  in  the  work 
i*  the  account  of  the  Lavitea,  who,  says  the  author,  wen 
miraculously  guided  to  the  land  of  Havila,  and  are  theta 
protected  from  their  enemie*  by  the  mystic  river  Sabhation, 
which  on  the  Sabbath  ia  calm  and  involved  in  delnrivo 
mists,  and  on  the  ether  day*  of  the  week  rnna  with  a  fierce 
and  fordleee  current. 

Be*  HsHolood,  nWfcftsss  Jf anal  XabbMta,  voL  L  [  Furst,  nWto- 
■anAsMas/  Gnats,  Oaekieku  i*rJ%dm,iA.  r. ;  Roast,  ftriuaan* 

ELDER,  the  name  of  an  office  both  in  the  Jewish  and 
in  the  Christian  church,  which  i*  used  in  modern  times  only 
by  Presbyterians.  Aa  first  applied,  among  the  ancient  Jew*, 
for  aanm Ma)  it  had  no  doubt  a  literal  fitness,  indicating  the 
responsibility  and  authority  that  naturally  accrue  in  any 
community  to  those  advanced  in  age.  Aa  the  office  gradu- 
ally came  tu  be  fixed  in  its  character  and  limited  in  the 
number  of  its  occupants,  the  name  lost  something  of  its 
literal  fitness,  the  responsibility  and  authority  becoming 
attached  to  it  without  regard  to  the  age  of  the  occupant 
In  this  mpect  the  kindred  terms  alderman,  senator,  die., 
have  had  a  similar  history.  In  the  Old  Testament  usage 
of  the  word  it  ia  impossible  to  fix  any  exact  point  of  time 
at  which  it  paused  from  its  primary  or  etymological  to  it* 
secondary  or  official  sense,  ss  the  process  was  a  gradual  one, 
and  old  age  continued  to  be  a  leading  qualification  for  the 
office  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  essential.  In  Exodus 
iii  16  older*  are  mentioned  at  a  rocogniiod  official  body 
among  the  Israelites,  and  in  subsequent  notices  (Ex.  xix. 
7  ;  Ex.  xxiv.  1;  Dent  xxxi.  9)  they  appear  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  In  Numbers  ii. 
1 6,  17,  seventy  alders,  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  entire  body, 
wen  set  apart  "  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  people  "  along 
with  Moses.  It  it  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  moot  question  of  the  connection  of  this 
Mosaic  council  of  seventy  with  large  though  undefined 
legislative  and  executive  powers  with  the  .Sanhedrim  aa  it 
existed  at  the  time  of  Christ.  From  the  time  of  the  inetitu- 
of  the  Mosaic  council  the  elders  are  mentioned  at  each 
aaeiv*  stage  of  Jewish  history.  After  tle  settlement  in 
Canaan  they  acted  a*  the  administrators  of  the  laws  in 
every eity(D*ut  six.  11-13 ;  xxL  3-0,  19  ;  ixii.  16-21); 
and  references  to  them  are  frequent  during  the  period  of 
the  judge*  and  the  kings,  during  the  captivity,  and  after 
the  restoration.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  it  need 
to  denote  both  tn  order  of  the  Jewish  economy  and  an 
office  of  the  Christian  church.  It*  pruciae  significance  iu 
the  latter  usage  i*  the  main  subject  in  the  standing  eontro- 
rerey  between  Epiaoopalian*  and  Presbyterian*,  and  a  itate- 
nent  of  the  argument*  on  either  aids  belong*  properly  to 
he  article*  on  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery  respectively. 
laferenoa  mntt  alio  be  made  to  the  article  on  Presbytery 
for  a  foil  statement  of  the  qualifications,  duties,  and  powere 
of  elder*  in  a  preabyterian  church.  It  may  be  noted  here 
that'  while  the  New  Testament  Word  presiiteroe  denotes, 
according  to  the  admission  of  the  adherent*  of  all  forma  of 
church  government,  those  especially  set  apart  to  the 
pastoral  office,  whatever  else  it  may  be.  held  to  include,  its 
EngHth  equivalent  dd*r  ia  used  aa  an  official  designation 
only  in  the  preabyterian  church.  According  to  the  preaby- 
tanan  theory  of  church  government  there  an  two  classes 
of  elders,  Uaekma  elders,  or  (bote  set  apart  specially  to  the 


generally  by  the  ot 
to  be  taaoeiated  with  the  pattor  in  the  oversight  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  When  the  word  ia  used  without  any 
qnalifiiaitiou,  it  it  understood  to  apply  to  the  latter  class 
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ELDEH  (Ang.-Sax.  tUar*;  Oar.  Ildmdtr;  at.  mrtau), 
the  popular  designation  of  the  deciduous  shrubs  and  tree* 
constituting  tho  genu*  iStastiteiM  of  the  natural  order 
Capnfoliactm.  The  Block-berried  or  Oommoa  Elder,  S. 
nigra,  the  bourtre*  of  Scotland,  ii  found  in  Europe,  the 
north  of  Atrial,  Western  Asia,  the  Cwwatru,  and  Southern 
Siberia  ;  in  sheltered  spot*  it  attaint  a  height  of  anr  90 
feet.  The  hark  is  smooth;  theshoota  are  abut  and  angular, 
and  the  leave*  glabrous,  pinnate,  and  generally  oral  or 
elliptical.  The  Sowers,  which  form  corymbose  cyme*,  with 
fire  main  branches,  haTa  a  eream-oolonrsd,  gamopetalona, 
ilve-lobed  corolla,  fire  tttmen*,  and  three  aeanle  stigmas; 


ed,  and  ripen  at 

iioiet,  well-drain 


great  diversity  of  soil*.  It  la  propagated  by  young  shoots, 
which  after  a  year  are  fit  for  transplantatiou.  It  in  found 
'    cesinbleak,. 


and  also  at  a  abetter  for  other  ehmb*  in  the  outskirts  of 
plantations.  By  dipping  two  or  three  times  a  Tear,  it  may 
be  made  close  and  compact  in  growth.  The  young  trees 
furnish  a  brittle  wood,  containing  much  pith  ;  the  wood  of 
old  trees  ie  white,  hard,  and  close-grained,  and  poliahe* 
well,  and  is  employed  for  shoemakers'  pegs,  combe,  skewers, 
mathematical  instrument*,  and  turned  article*.  Young 
elder  twigs  deprived  of  pith  hare  from  Terr  early  times 
been  in  request  for  making  whittle*,  popgnna,  and  other 
toys. 

The  elder  was  known  to  tho  ancients  for  Its  medicinal  properties, 

cethartio.  TUo  Bonn  (matud  farm)  contain  s  volatile  sfl,  sod 
sn  reputed  to  be  diaphoretic  In  properties ;  they  eerve  for  the 
preparation  is!  sn  ointment  (aafasataa  amend),  sod  for  the  distilla- 
tion of  elder-flower  water  (ems  Kmbuci),  used  In  confectionery, 
nrfgoH,  and  lotiona  The  leaves  of  the  elder  are  employed  to 
Impart  a  green  colour  to  fat  and  oil  (us^ianfuni  amino  fslknim 
and  oUim  tirUU),  and  Uu  berries  for  miking  wine,  a  common 
sdnltarant  of  "port.  The  leaves  and  bark  emit  a  sickly  odour, 
bettered  to  be  repugnant  to  Insaets.  Christopher  Gallst  (flUL 
IVae*,,  Itta,  1x0.  p.  SIB)  recommend,  that  cabbages,  turnips, 
wheat,  and  trait  trees,  to  piuauna  them  from  caterpillar*,  flies, 
uil  blight,  should  be  whipped  will,  twigs  of  young  elder.  Accord- 
ing to  Qermaa  folk-Ion,  the  hat  must  bo  doffed  in  the  pnsanoe 

a  belief  was  case  prevalent  that  the  areas  of  Ohrtet  was  made  from 
Its  wood,  whloh  should  therefore  never  be  used  as  Best,  or  treated  with 

disrespect  (see  Quart.  Brs.,  uiir.  288).     It  ms,  hoi 

■Hdinal  tredlrioiL  alluded  to  by  Ben  Joneon,  Bbeke 
writers,  that  the  elder  was  the  tree  on  which  Judas  . 
snd  on  this  account,  probably,  to  be  crowned  wil 

olden  times  aawontad  a  dlatrsoe.    In  Cymbettne  (at 

■tin  king  elder"  is  mentioned  u  a  symbol  of  grief.     InDe 

tret  is  ■opposed  by  the  sspetsriuons  to  be  under  the  protection 
efthe''Bder-nwtner:''  its  flowers  lnaj  not  be  gathered  without 
her  lean  ;  Its  wood  must  not  be  employed  tor  any  honeaheld 
furniture  ;  and  a  child  sleeping  la  aa  elder  weed  cradle  would 
•ertalnly  be  strangled  by  the  Elder-mother. 

B.  «v™  einaesM  Is  a  variety  of  B.  nigra,  having  whits  bark  and 
green  coloared  berries  ;  some  onamentel  varieties  have  blotched 
tares.  The  Boarlet-berrlad  Eider,  B.  mamoen.  Is  the  hnjjt n— t 
species  of  lis  genus.  It  is  a  natire  of  various  parts  of  Borons, 
growing  In  Britain  to  a  height  of  over  15  feet,  but  often  producing 
no  fruit.  The  Dwarf  Elder  or  Dinewort,  B.  Kbuivt,  a  oommoa 
European  species,  reaches  a  height  of  shout  t  feet  Its  cyme  is 
hairy,  has  three  principal  branches,  sod  is  smaller  than  that  of  £ 
nigra;  the  flowers  are  of  a  dull  purplish  hue.  all  parts  of  the 
plant  sn  cathartic  and  emetic. 

ELDON",  Jomt  Scott,  BaBOtT,  and  afterwards  Earn,  of 

S 761-1838),  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  wee  born  at 
tweattleenthe  4th  Jane  1781.  Hie  grandfather,  William 
Scott,  of  Bendgate,  a  suburb  of  Newcastle,  waa  clerk  to'  a 
"fitter" -«  sort  of  water-carrier  and  broker  of  ooria.  Hal 
father,  whoae  name  also  wee  William,  began  life  at  an 
apprentice  to  a  fitter,  in  which  service  be  obtained  the 
freedom  of  Newcastle,  becoming  a  member  of  the  guild  of 
Hoaatmen  ;  later  in  life  he  became  a  principal  in  the  busi. 
neei,  and  attained  a  rjrpoctable  position  aa  a  merchant  in 


rea  twice  married;  Watoood  wife,  the  mother  of 
John  Scott,  says  Lord  Campbell  (lord  Ckancdlor;  toL  riL 

ti),  "wasawomenof  such  superior  understanding,  that  to 
r  It  traced  the  eitraordiuary  talent  which  Hi.tinyi^rHw) 
her  two  sons,  William  and  John— Lord  Btowall  and  Lord 
radon."    It  may  be  mentioned  that  William  and  John  had 
eh  of  thorn  a  twin  sister. 

The  boys  were  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  their 

native  town,  where,  however,  they  scarcely  gave  promise 

of  the  splendid  careers  which  they  were  destined  to  run. 

John  Scott  was  not  remarkable  at  school  for  application  to 

■todies,  though  his  wonderful  memory  enabled  him  to 

»  good  progress  in  them;  he  frequently  played  truant, 

was  whipped  for  it,  robbed  orchards,  and  indulged  in 

other  questionable  school  boy  freaks ;  nor  did  he  elwayn 

come  out  of  his  scrapes  with  honour  and  a  character  for 

trtithfnlne**.     When  John  satd  fjrdahaj  hie  education  at 

the  grammar  school,  his  father  thought  of  apprenticing  him 

already  devoted  hjtttae If  ;  and  it  was  anly  through  tie  in- 
terference of  William,  who  had  already  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship at  University  College,  OxforrL  that  it  waa  ultimately 
resolved  that  he  should  continue  the  prosecution  of  his 
■todies.  Accordingly,  on  the  ISth  May  1766,  John  Scott 
entered  University  College  aa  a  commoner,  with  the  view 
of  entering  the  church,  and  obtaining  a  college  living.  In 
the  year  following  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  graduated  B.  A. 
in  1770,  tod  in  1771  won  the  prise  for  the  English  essay, 
the  only  university  prise  open  in  his  time  for  general  com- 
petition. It  doea  not  appear,  however,  that  ha  distinguished 
himself  at  college  any  more  than  he  had  done  at  school  by 
any  tevere  application  to  study.  It  was  not  till  after  his 
marriage  that  n*  first  concentrated  his  energies  on  the  con- 
genial study  of  law. 

His  wife  we*  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Aubone 
Suttees,  a  NesrcaeUe  tanker.  John  Scott  first  met  bar  at 
Sedgefierd  Church,  in  the  eonnty  of  Durham,  and  a  strong 


but  the 
kindled  was  not  to  be'  put  out  On  the  18th 
November  1772,  Scott,  with  the  aid  of  a  ladder  and 
an  old  friend,  carried  off  the  lady  from  her  father's  home 
in  the  Sandhill,  across  the  border  to  Blackahiela,  in  Boot- 
land,  where  they  were  married.  The  father  of  the  bridegroom 
objected  not  to  hi*  ton's  choice,  hot  to  the  time  he  choae 
to  marry;  for  it  waa  a  blight  on  bis  son's  prospects,  depriv- 
ing him  of  hi*  fellowship  and  hit  chance  of  church  prefer- 
ment. But  while  the  bride'*  family  refused  to  hold  inter- 
with  the  pair,  Mr  Scott,  like  a  prudent  man  and  an 


matter,  and  received  them  kindly,  settling  on  hi*  eon  £1000. 
John  returned  with  hit  wife  to  Oxford,  and  continued  to 
hold  hit  fellowship  for  what  is  called  the  year  of  grace 
given  after  marriage,  and  addad  to  hie  income  by  acting  at 
a  private  tutor.  After  a  tun*  Mr  Burtaee  was  reconciled 
with  hi*  daughter,  and  made  a  liberal  settlement  on  her. 
John  Sootf  t  year  of  grace  closed  without  any  college  living 
falling  vacant ;  and  with  Mi  fellowship  he  gave  op  the 
ehornh,  and  turned  to  the  study  of  law. 
student  at  the  Middle  Tar  '  "  " 
February  took  hi*  degree  ol 

w*a  called  to  the  bar,  intending  as  um  so  manw  suswu 
a*  an  advocate  in  hi*  native  town,  a  schema  which  hi*  eariy 
eucoesi  led  him  to  abandon,  and  he  *oon  settled  to  the 
practice  of  hi*  piiifi—iiiii  in  London,  and  on  the  Northern 
Circuit.  Thus,  at  last,  had  he  started  on  the  high  road  to 
the  ch«ncollonhlp,  having  narrowly  eseaped  becoming  a 
coel-fitter,  a  country  parson,  a  provincial  barrister,  and, 
according  to  one  account,  a  retailer  of  figs  and  raiains.  • 


ELDON 


Scott,  haying  loet 


In  ths  autumn  ol  the  year  in  which  ha  mi  called  to  the 
bar  hit  lather  died,  leaving  him  a  legacy  of  £1000  over 
and  abort  ths  £3000  previously  uttlad  on  him.  He  was 
already  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  succeeded  Wrly  well  on  hit 
first  circuit,  though  not  ao  well  at  to  satisfy  him  of  ths 
safety  of  attempting  aLondoo  career.  He  therefore  took  a 
house  in  Newcastle,  with  the  view  of  establishing  himself 
there,  bat  still  delayed  to  leave  London;  and  hit  prospects 
than  suddenly  improving,  he  assigned  the  Newcastle  house 
to  his  brother  Henry.  In  his  second  year  at  the  bar  bis 
proapecta  began  to  brighten.  His  brother  William,  who  by 
this  time  held  the  Camden  professorship  of  ancient  history, 
and  enjoyed  an  extensive  acquaintance  wjth  men  of 
eminence  in  London,  was  in  a  position  materially  to 
advance  his  interests.  Among  hisf  Hands  wss  ths  notorious 
Bowes  of  Gibeide,  to  the  patronage  of  whoaa  hooea  the  rise 
of  the  Soott  family  waa  largely  owing.  Bowea  having  con- 
tested Neweaatle  and  lost  it,  presented  en  election  petition 
against  the  return  of  his  opponent.  Young  Scott  was  re- 
tained as  junior  counsel  in  the  case,  and  though  he  last  the 
petition  he  did  not  fail  to  improve  the  opportunity  which 
it  afforded  for  displaying  his  talents.  This  engagement, 
in  ths  commencement  of  his  second  year  at  the  bar,  and 
the  dropping  In  of  occasional  fees,  must  have  raised  his 
hopes  ;  and  he  now  abandoned  the  scheme  of  becoming  a 
provincial  barrister.  A  year  or  two  of  dull  drudgery  and 
lew  fees  followed,  and  he  began  to  be  much  depressed. 
But  in  1780  we  find  his  proapecta  anddenly  improved,  bv 
his  appearance  in  the  case  of  Aokroyd  o.  Bmithaon,  which 
"  "  g  case  settling  a  rule  of  law;  and  young 
oat  his  point  in  the  inferior  court,  insisted 
_  1,  against  ths  opinion  of  his  clien 

and  carried  it  before  Lord  Thorlow,  whose  favourable  a 
aideration  he  won  by  hie  able  argument     The  same  Ji 
Bowes  again  retained  him  in  an  election  petition;  and 
the  year  following  Scott  greatly  increased  hit  reputation  by 
hii  appearance  at  leading  counsel  in  the  Olitheroe  election 

years  he  obtained  s  silk  gown,  and  waa  ao  far  cured  of  his 
early  modesty  that  he  declined  accepting  the  king's 
coonselship  if  precedence  over  him  were  given  to  his  junior, 
Mr  Eretino,  though  the  latter  was  the  eon  of  a  peer  and  a 
most  accomplished  orator.  He  waa  now  on  the  high  way 
to  fortune.  His  health,  which  had  hitherto  been  but 
indifferent,  strengthened  with  the  demands  made  upon  it ; 
his.  talents,  his  power  of  endurance,  and  his  ambition  all 
expanded  together.  He  enjoyed  a  considerable  practice  in 
the  northern  part  of  his  circuit,  before  parliamentary  com- 
mittees, and  at  the  Chancery  bar,  and  was  in  tight  of  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  the  solicitor  and  attorney 
generalships.  By  1 787  hit  practice  at  the  Equity  bar  had 
so  far  increased  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  eastern 
half  of  his  circuit  (which  embraced  six  conn  ties),  and  attend 
it  only  at  Lancaster. 

Shortly  after  taking  the  silk  gown,  he  entered  Parliament 
for  Lord  Weymouth's  close  borough  of  Weobley,  which 
Lord  Thurlow  obtained  for  him  without  solicitation.  In 
Parliament  he  gave  s  general  and  independent  support 


one  he  aimed  at  being  brilfttnt ;  and  becoming  merely 
laboured  and  pedantic,  he  wss  covered  with  ridicule  by 
Sheridan,  from  whom  he  received  a  lesson  which  he  did' 
not  fail  to  turn  to  account.  In  1788  Pitt  conferred  upon 
him  ths  honour  of  knighthood  end  the  office  of  solicitor- 
gtMrsl ;  and  at  the  close  of  this  year  he  attracted  attention 
by  hie  speeches  in  rapport  of  Pitt's  reeolutiona  on  " 
of  11   ^        ~  -"       '      "        '  • 


the 

lympethiicrs  with  French  republicanism.— amongst  others, 
against  the  oslebrated  Home  Tooke.  These  prosecutions, 
in  moat  eases,  wore  no  doubt  instigated  by  Sir  John  Scott,, 
and  were  the  most  important  proceedings  in  which  he  was 
ever  professionally  engaged.  He  hat  left  on  record,  in  his 
Aneedoit  Boot,  a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  regard  to  them. 
A  full  account  of  the  principal  trials,  and  of  ths  various 
legieletive  measures  for  repressing  the  expressions  of  popular 
opinion  for  which  he  was  more  or  lest  responsible,  will  be 
found  in  Twin's  Public  and  Private  Life  of  (As  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon,  and  in  the  Lvoti  of  the  Lord  OfianerUbn,. 
by  Lord  Campbell  In  1793  the  office  of  chief-justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  falling  vacant,  Sir  John  Scott's 
claim  to  it  waa  uot^pverlooked  ;  and  after  seventeen  years' 
service  in  the  Lower  House,  he  entered  the  House  of  Peers 
as  Baron  Eldon.  In  February  1801,  the  ministry  of  Pitt 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  Addington,  and  the  chief-justice 
now  ascended  the  woolsack.  The  chancellorship  was  given 
to  him  professedly  on  account  of  his  notorious  anti-Catholic 
seal  From  the  Peace  of  Amiens  (1801)  till  1804,  Lord 
Eldon  appears  to  have  interfered  little  in  politics.  In  the 
latter  year  we  find  him  conducting  the  negotiations  which 
resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  Addington  and  the  recall  of  Pitt 
to  office  as  prime  minister.  Lord  Eldon  was  continued  in 
office  ae  chancellor  under  Pitt ;  but  the  new  administration 
was  of  short  duration,  for  on  the  23d  of  January  1806  Pitt 
died,  worn  out  with  the  anxieties  of  office,  and  his  ministry 
was  succeeded  by  a  coalition,  under  Lord  QrenviUeL  The 
death  of  Fox,  who  became  foreign  secretary  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  toon,  however,  broke  up  the 
Granville  administration  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1807,  Lord 
Eldon  once  more,  under  Lord  Liverpool's  administration, 
returned  to  tlie  woolsack,  which,  from  that  time,  he  con- 
tinued to  occupy  for  about  twenty  years,  swaying  the 
Cabinet,  and  being  in  all  bnt  name  prime  minister  of 
England.  It  wat  uot  till  April  1827,  when  the  premier- 
ship, vacant  through  the  paralysis  of  Lord  Liverpool,  fell 
to  Mr  Canning,  the  chief  advocate  of  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation,  that  Lord  Eldon,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  finally  resigned  the  chancellorship.  Whan, 
after  the  two  short  administrations  of  Canning  end 
Godorich,  it  fell  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  construct  a 
Cabinet,  Lord  Eldon  expected  to  be  included,  if  not  aa 
chancellor,  at  least  in  some  important  office,  but  he  was 
overlooked,  at  which  be  wss  much  chagrined.  Notwith- 
standing hie  frequent  protests  that  he  did  not  covet  power, 
but  longed  for  retirement,  we  find  him  again,  to  late  as 
1836,  within  three  years  of  his  death,  in  hopes  of  office 
under  Peel.  He  spoke  in  Parliament  for  ths  last  time  in 
July  1834. 

In  1821  Lord  Eldon  had  been  created  earl  by  George  IV., 
whom  he  managed  to  conciliate,  pertly,  no  doubt,  by 
espousing  his  cause  against  his  wife,  whose  advocate  he  had 
formerly  been,  and  partly  through  hie  reputation  for  seel 
against  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  thd  same  year,  his 
brother  William,  who  from  1798  had  filled  the  office  of 
judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord  StowelL 

Lord  Bldon'e  wife,'  hje  deer  "  Bessy,"  hie  love  for  whom 
is  a  beautiful  feature  m  bis  life,  died  before  him,  on 
the-28th  June  1831.  By  nature  she  was  ol  simple 
character,  and  by  habits  acquired  during  the  early  portion 
of  her  husband's  career  almost  a  recluse.  Two  of  their 
sous  reached  maturity,— John,  who  died  in  1805,  and 
William  Henry  John.,  who  d'ed  unmarried  in  1832. 
Lord  Eldon  himself  survived  sl*nost  ell  his  if 
Bis  brother  William  dier"  if  1836. 


EL  D— E  L  D 


self  dud,  In  I 

13th  January         .         .  „  „ 

Lady  France*  Banke*  and  Lady  Elnabeth  Eeptoo,  and 
bit  grandson,  who  succeeded  him.  "  When  bit  remain* 
lay  m  state  in  Hamilton  Place,"  say*  Lord  Campbell, 
"large  wunbara  of  all  classes  went  to  tee  the  solemn 
scene;  and  when  the  funeral  procession,  attended  by  the 
earrings*  of  the  prince*  of  the  blood,  many  member*  of 
the  peerage,  and  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  law,  blackened 
the  way,  dense  crowd*  stood  uncovered,  respectfully  gei ' 


.. ,  11  were  interred  in  the  family 

vault  in  the  chapel  of  Kingston,  in  Dorsetshire.  The 
fortune  which  he  left  behind  him  exceeded  in  amount  half 
a  million  of  money. 

Lord  Eldon  wa*  no  legislator, — his  one  aim  in  politic* 
was  to  keep  in  office,  and  MaJntaia  thing*  a*  he  found 
them;  and  almost  the  only  law*  he  helped  to  paw  were 
lawa  for  popular  coercion.  For  nearly  forty  year*  Lie 
fought  against  every  improvement  in  law,  or  in  the  con- 
stitution,— calling  God  to  witness,  on  the  smallest  proposal 
of  reform,  that  ha  foresaw  from  it  the  downfall  of  hit 
country.  Without  any  political  principle*,  properly  to 
called,  and  without  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  foreign 
affairs,  he  maintained  himself  and  hi*  party  in  power  for 
an  unprecedented  period  by  hi*  great  tact,  and  in  virtue  of 
hi*  two  great  political  properties — of  real  against  every 
species  01  reform,  and  zeal  against  the  Roman  Catholic*. 
To  past  from  hia  political  to  his  judicial  character  is  to 

ahift  to  ground  on  which  his  greatness  is  universally 
acknowledged.  Hi*  judgments^  which  have  received  aa 
much  praise  for  their  accuracy  as  abase  for  their  clumsi- 
ness and  nncouthneaa,  £11  a  small  library.  But  though 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
English  law,  he  never  carried  hi*  stadias  into  foreign  field*, 
from  which  to  enrich  our  legal  literature  ;  and  it  must  he 
added  that  against  the  excellence  of  hia  judgment*,  in  too 
many  cases,  moat  be  aet  off  the  hardships,  worte  than  in- 
justice, that  aroee  from  his  protracted  delays  in  pronouncing 
them.  A  consummate  judge  and  the  narrowest  of  politicians, 
he  was  Doubt  on  the  bench  and  Promptness  itself  in  the 
political  arena.  ■  For  literature,  aa  for  art,  he  had  no  feeling. 
What  intervals  of  leisure  he  enjoyed  from  the  cares  oi  office 
he  filled  up  with  newspapers  and  the  gossip  of  old  cronies. 
Nor  were  hi*  intimate  associates  men  of  refinement  and 
taste  j  they  were  rather  good  fellows  who  quietly  enjoyed  a 
good  bottle  and  a  joke ;  he  uniformly  avoided  encounter*  of 
wit  with  hia  equals.  He  is  *aid  to  have  been  parsimonious, 
and  certainly  no  waa  quicker  to  receive  than  to  reciprocate 
hospitalities ;  but  hia  mean  eatabliahmeut  and  mode  of  life 
are  explained  by  the  retired  habit*  of  hit  wife,  and  her 
dislike  of  company.  Hi*  manner*  were  very  winning  and 
courtly,  and  in  the  circle  of  hi*  immediate  relative*  ha  is 
■aid  to  have  always  been  lovable  and  beloved.  "  He  is 
one,"  says  Mia*  Martinoau,  "  that  after  tun**  will  not 
venerate ;   but  fortunately  for  the  fame  of  the  larger  num- 


ber of  the  great  cues  of  th*  earth,  there  bi  Tut  neutral 
ground  between  veneration  and  contempt" 

"  In  his  person,"  taya  Lord  Campbell, "  Lord  Eldon  wan 
about  th*  middle  site,  hit  figure  light  and  ithlttif,  hia 
features  regular  and.  handsome,  hit  eye  bright  and  full,  hi* 
smile  remarkably  benevolent,  and  hia  whole  appearance  pre- 
possessing.  The  advance  of  yeara  rather  increased  than 
detracted  from  these  personal  advantage*.  At  he  tat  on 
the  judgment-aeat, '  the  deep  thought  betrayed  in  hi*  fur- 
rowed brow, — the  large  eyebrows,  overhanging  eye*  that 
■earned  to  regard  more  what  waa  taking  place  within  than 
around  him, — hit  calmuosi,  that  would  have  ■iimul  a 
character  of  sternness  but  for  it*  perfect  placidity,— his 
dignity,  repose,  and  venerable  age,  tended  at  once  to  win 
confidence  and  to  inspire  respect'  (Townseud).  Ho  had 
a  voice  both  sweet  and  deep-toned,  and  it*  effect  waa  not 
injured  by  hia  Northumbrian  burr,  which,  though  strong, 
was  entirely  free  from  harshness  and  vulgarity." 

EL  DORADO,  that  is,  in  Spanish,  "  The  Gulden,"  * 
mythical  country  long  believed  to  exist  in  the  northern 
part  of  South  America.  The  origin  of  the  legend  has  beeu 
variously  explained,  some  supposing  thai  the  inicaceMut 
quarto  in  the  valley  of  the  Esaequibo  was  mistaken  for  gold 
ore,  while  other*  find  the  nucleus  of  the  story  in  the  fact 
that  tlie  high-priest  of  Bogota,  wa*  accustomed  to  sprinkle 
himself  with  gold  dust,  which  was  afterwards  washed  off  in 
a  neighbouring  lake.  It  hardly  aeema  necessary,  however, 
to  accept  either  or  indeed  any  theory  of  explanation :  thai 
wind*  of  the  SpaniaU  explorers  had  been  dazxled  by  the 
wealth  of  their  earlier  conquests,  and  the  moat  brilliant  imagi- 
nation seemed  to  hive  a  possibility  of  fulfilment.  Martinet;,  a 
Spaniard,  who  had  bean  aet  adrift  on  the  sea,  asserted  that 
he  waa  bum  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  and  conducted  inland 
to  a  city  called  Manoa,  which  waa  governed  by  a  king  in 
alliance  with  the  Incea,  and  lavished  the  precious  metals 
on  its  roof*  and  walla.  Orellana,  who  passed  down  the  Bio 
Napo  to  the  valley  of  the  Amacon  in  ISM,  also  brought 
back  an  account  of  ft  land  of  fabulous  wealth ;  and  Philip 
von  Huttan,  who  led  an  exploring  party  from  Oho,  on  the 
coast  of  Caracas,  during  the  period  from  1541  to  ISii, 
believed  he  had  caught  sight  of  the  golden  splendour*  of 
the  city  of  hit  search.  In  spite  of  the  failure  of  expedition 
after  expedition,  and  notably  of  that  undertaken  in  1569  by 
Ooualo  Ximenet  ds  Quetada  from  Santa  Fe*  de  Bogota, 
the  fable  continued  a  potent  allurement  for  adventurou* 
spirit*,  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
exerted  a  maeter-innuenoe  on  the  schemes  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Trace*  of  the  paeudo-duooverie*  of  Martinexand 
hi*  compeera  disfigured  our  map*  till  the  titaa  of  Humboldt, 
who  proved  that  the  great  lake  of  Parimft  to  the  eaat  of 
Manoa  wa*  almost  a*  fabulous  aa  the  city  itself;  and  the 
nun*  of  EI  Dorado  remains  a  permanent  gain  to  our 
metaphorical  vocabulary.  Allusions  mare  or  lea*  direct  to 
the  legend  abound  in  European  literature*,  one  of  the  most 
detailed  being  the  well-known  chapter  in  Voltaire'*  CoaoW*. 
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